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For  Reference 


Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  mop,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 


1915,  Section  623. 
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PACH  BROS. 


FRAIVK  B.  GILBRETH,  JR., 
and  ERNESTINE 
GILBRETH  CAREY 

Cheaper  by  the  Dozen  (page  34)  was 
written  by  two  of  the  twelve  chil- 
dren of  the  amazing  Gilbreth  family. 
Although  Ernestine  was  No.  3  in  the 
line-up  and  Frank  was  No.  5,  their 
association  stayed  close.  As  small 
children  they  were  partners  in  a 
family  fresh-egg  concession,  the 
Teeny  Bunk  Hen  Co.  Later  they 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Gilbreth 
houseorgan,  the  AmbidextrousMag- 
azine.  (The  name  was  selected  by  the 
children,  since  "all  Gilbreth  hands 
contributed.") 

GEORGE  ABBATE 


CORY  WHITMOBE 

Artist  Whitmore  says  he  likes  "smart 
clothes  on  good-looking  American 
girls,"  which  shows  how  an  artist 
differs  from  ordinary  men  who 
merely  like  good-looking  girls.  He 
was  born  in  1913  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  at- 
tended art  school  there  and  married 
Virginia  Comer,  of  that  city.  They 
now  live  in  Briarcliff  Manor,  New- 
York,  and  have  three  children,  two 
boys  and  a  girl.  His  illustration  for 
Anything  But  L&v6,  page  36,  must 
have  been  a  tough  assignment  if  the 
title  means  anything. 


LAURIE  HILLYER 

"That's  me  (you  wouldn't  say  'that's 
I,'  would  you?)  wilh  my  flier  son, 
Malcom  Armstrong.  If  he  sees  this, 
he  will  be  surprised.  When  our  chil- 
dren were  growing  up  we  never  raided 
their  desks  or  read  their  letters.  'Ma 
believes  in  the  sanctity  of  the  desk,' 
said  my  son  w  hen  he  was  high-school 
age,  'but  once  I  misplaced  a  letter 
and  the  next  time  I  saw  it  was  in  the 

Ladies"  Home  journal.'  The  big- 
gest problem  for  a  grandmother  at 
the  typewriter  is  not  ideas  (life  pro- 
vides plenty),  but  time."  (A  Change 
Within,  page  40.) 
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Mother,  do  you  know 

that  Li.sterine  Anii.sepfic  alle- 
viates irritating  minor  ra.she.s 
from  which  babies  suffer.' 

that  Listerine  Antiseptic 
freshens,  sweetens  and  cools 
baby's  skin  when  used  as  a 
sponge  bath.'  The  same  ap- 
plies for  adults  bedridden 
by  illness. 

that  Listerine  Antiseptic 
often  alleviates  milk-crust 
when  applied  to  baby's 
scalp? 
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W«  Love  Our  Husbands,  Kill  

Parsons,  West  Virginia. 

Dear  Editors:  For  lack  of  a  better  term, 
we  call  ourselves  the  We  Love  Our  Hus- 
bands, BUT    group,  and  meet  fre- 
quently to  discuss  our  errinf^  spouses  out 
of  their  hearing,  for  a  change.  Several 
weeks  ago  the  group  selected  me  to  write 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Clifford  Adams  (and  I 
thought  them  loyal  friends)  and,  embold- 
ened by  the  success  of  the  Kinsey  report, 
to  submit  a  copy  to  you. 

We  are  not  especially  aggrieved  at  our 
lots,  but  we  do  feel  that  as  individuals  we 
would  be  happier  in  our  marriages  if  our 
husbands  were  happier,  and  that  their  hap- 
piness depends  on  participation.  Marriage 
is  a  state  of  mind,  mostly,  and  like  a  dou- 
ble bed,  almost  too  big  for  one  person. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Name  Withheld.) 

^The  letter  to  Doctor  Adams  fol- 
lows.— ED. 

Mv  dear  Doctor  Adams:  Of  course,  it's 
a  man's  world  and  it's  a  women's  maga- 
zine, but  for  pity's  sake,  you  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  inequality  of  the  sexes,  do 
you?  Your  articles  seem  clinically  fair 
enough,  but  they  have  an  undertone 
which  hammers  away  a  I  women  to  accept 
an  inferior  position  in  marriage. 

Very  few  women  expect  the  glamor- 
ous courtship  lo  continue,  but  most  of 
us  expect  something  to  develop  to  re- 
place it,  a  lime  for  growth  of  companion- 
ship and  common  effort.  These  do  not 
slip  into  place  with  the  wedding  ring. 
We  expect  lo  be  respected  for  our  abili- 
ties and  lo  respect  a  husband  for  his. 
This  breaks  down  over  washlubs  and 
babies  and  company  dinners  unless  we 
are  given  some  recognition  for  our  ear- 
nest efforts.  ^  omen  like  to  be  praised 
too.  Supposing  lliat  no  amount  of  talk- 
ing it  over  remedies  an  unsatisfactory 
sex  life,  why  does  a  man  ignore  his  wife's 
reactions?  I'm  no  seconcl  Kinsey.  but 
ever  since  1  first  heard  discussions  of  the 
subject,  the  proportion  of  unsatisfied 
wives  has  seemsd'too  great.  by  aren't 
men  informed  about  the  emotional  side 
of  sex  along  w  ith  the  hygienic  aspects? 

Couldn't  vou  write  a  page  for  hus- 
bands, and  husbands-to-be,  in  which 
they  could  find  some  helpful  advice? 
Can't  you  do  something  toward  making 
marriage  work  for  both  the  husband  and 
wife?  Very  truly  yours. 

The  "We  Love  Our  Husbands, 
But  "  Club. 


Are  Yon  a  Hathrooni  Aft^ssy? 

Kno.xville,  Tennessee. 

Dear  Editors:  The  housing  situation  hav- 
ing caused  our  household  to  become  crowded 
with  female  relations  of  varying  ages  and 
dispositions,  my  mother  racked  her  brain  to 
find  a  way  to  keep  our  bathroom  in  a  condi- 
tion that  did  not  look  as  though  a  tornado 
had  just  struck. 

The  following  little  notice  lacked  up  on 
our  bathroom  wall  brought  noticeable  im- 
provement: 

Attention 

The  management  of  this  hotel  feels  com- 
pelled to  make  some  rules  concerning  bath- 
ing, as  we  are  filled  to  capacity  and  the  help 
situation  is  very  had. 

It  ivill  be  absolutely  necessary  for  every- 
one to  cleanse  the  tub  after  bathing.  In  the 


closet  you  will  find  a  rag  for  said  purpose, 
and  a  can  of  cleanser. 

Now  let's  begin.  Moisten  the  rag  and 
sprinkle  cleanser  liberally  in  the  tub.  Hey! 
No  fair  stopping  at  the  watermark.  Caught 
you,  didn't  1? 

Now!  Bend  over  the  tub  and  .scrub.  That's 
good  for  your  waistline  too.  While  you're 
bent  over  the  tub,  why  don't  you  shake  your 
hips  a  little  and  make  with  a  rumba?  This 
is  optional.  It  won't  do  a  darn  thing  for  the 
tub,  but  it'll  take  inches  off  your  derriere. 

There!  It's  nice  and  shiny  now — the  tub, 
silly.  Now,  that  didn't  hurl  you  a  bit,  did  it? 
Hey!  IFhat's  that  dirty  towel  doing  in  the 
middle  of  the  bedroom  fioor?  ( You  could 
take  your  robe  to  the  bathroom  with  you, 
you  know.  Who  do  you  think  you  are,  any- 
way— Nature  Boy?) 

There,  now.  We're  all  through,  and  that 
body-building  routine  would  cost  you  a  for- 
tune at  some  swanky  health  resort.  If  it 
doesn't  help  your  spine,  think  nothing  of  it. 
Maybe  it'll  help  mine.  Vm  not  getting  any 
younger,  you  know.  Signed, 

Mother 
Elizabeth  Gossett. 

Solves  nishwashintf  Problem 

Raivlins,  W  voming. 
Dear  Editors:  I  have  four  children  and 
1  have  solved  the  dishwashing  problem. 
Each  one  has  his  own  colored  pottery 
dishes  and  silver.  Each  one  washes  his 
dishes  and  one  extra  at  mealtime  and 
puts  dishes  and  silverware  away- 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Ahl. 


UitOt  CoHt  of  Good  Health 

Yorktown  Heights,  New  York. 

Dear  Editors:  I  agree  thoroughly  with 
the  authors  of  How  W ell  Are  You?  in  the 
Journal:  that  the  science  of  preventive 
medicine  has  reached  the  stage  where  a 
person  may  be  labeled  stupid  and  negligent 
if  he  allows  himself  to  become  a  liability  to 
society  through  preventable  disease. 

There's  a  hitch  in  this  rosy  picture  of 
abundant  health,  however;  namely,  money. 
Neither  my  husband  nor  I  have  ever  had  a 
truly  thorough  examination  such  as  Doctor 
Bundesen  describes  in  his  article,  yet  the 
specter  of  serious  illne.ts.  and  the  financial 
disaster  it  would  bring  looms  constantly  in 
the  backs  of  our  minds.  H  e  belong  lo  that 
vast,  long-neglected  ''while  collar"  group, 
and  Vm  sure  there  must  be  thousands  of 
others  like  us,  intelligent  enough  to  realize 
the  need  of  adequate  preventive  medicine 
and  eager  to  lake  advantage  of  its  benr/i/s. 
but  financially  un(d>le  to  do  so. 

I  enjoy  the  Jouknal  every  month  and 
think  it  does  a  wonderful  job  of  keeping 
women  informed  and  abreast  of  our  limes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Name  Withheld.) 

^Etlilors  should  lako  their  ow  n  mcili- 
cine,  Mr.  and  -Mrs.  (ioiiM  heli«-»c. 
So.  foliowinfi  the  JOlJK.MAL's  a<lvi«  c. 
they  flew  out  la  the  Mayo  Cliiii«-, 
in  Rochester,  Minnesota,  for  a  thor- 
ough checkup.  'I'akeii  in  hand  In  Dr. 
11.  K.  Ilarlnian,  they  were  »|ui<'Uly 
steered  lhr«»Ufih  a  niazeof  l»'sls  w  lii<-h 
ordinarily  lake  8  or  9  da>s  to  coni- 
plele.  Their  condition,  it  appears,  is 
excellent.  The)  shouhl  live  to  he  iW 
or  90  years  old  — the  a^e  l«>  which 
their  ancestors  have  customarily 
lived.  They  were  tohl  the  easiest  way 
to  asstire  livinjs  a  long;  lime  is  lo 


Your  Futu 
looks  Bi 

If  you  play  your 


No  smart  girl  misses  a  tricl 
taking  care  of  her  clothes! 
washing  can  fade  her  brig^ 
her  soft  wool  and  silk  bio 
her  nice  washables  safe  . 
strong  soaps  and  rough  h 
gives  them  the  best  of  car*' 
Ivory  Flakes.  Result:  colors 
up  .  . .  clothes  wear  longer 


Keep  your  washable 
with  this 


QUILTED  COTTON  SUITS 

have  a  gav  old-fashioiK 
And  pure,  mild  Ivory  1 
protect  and  [)reserve  tl 
brightness!  Ivory  Flaki 
soap  that  fashion  expe 
for  all  fine  washables! 

PLAID  PETTICOATS  keep  the 
swish  when  you  use  Ivory  1 
No  soap  is  kinder  to  your  c 
Ivory  Flakes  are  9944/100% 

NYLONS  need  nightly 
and  the  gentlest  care! 
Flakes  will  help  them 
wear  .  .  .  and  keep  lli 
fresh  look  up  to  twi 


BLOUSE  WARDROBES  iiKikc  s 
look  new  » ilh  e\ci  \  i  luiiigc 
Ivor)  I'laki's  can-  lor  llu'  l.li 
keep  them  looking  like  new  . 
bright  .  .  .  filling  liglil. 


IVORY 


Mother,  do  you  know 


that  Listerine  Antiseptic  alle- 
viates irritating  minor  rashes 
from  which  babies  suffer? 

that  Listerine  Antiseptic 
freshens,  sweetens  and  cools 
baby's  skin  when  used  as  a 
sponge  bath.'  The  same  ap- 
plies for  adults  bedridden 
by  illness. 

that  Listerine  Antiseptic 
often  alleviates  milk-crust 
when  applied  to  baby's 
scalp? 
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choose  parents  and  grandparents 
who  have — an  awkward  precaution 
to  anticipate. 

The  Mayo  Chnic,  a  nonprofit  in- 
stitution connected  with  the  l  ni- 
versity  of  Minnesota,  bases  its 
charge  entir»'ly  on  the  size  of  the  pa- 
tient's income.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  appointment  a  month  to  six 
weeks  in  advance — emergencies,  of 
course,  are  handled  immediately. 

There  are  other  institutions  which 
also  give  complete  checkups.  Your 
doctor  can  tell  you  about  them.  ED. 


Outlook  on  life  at  the  com- 
bined age  of  eight   .   .  . 


.  .  .  and  at  a  hundred  an<l  eighty, 
rhomb  of  Li£ht 

The  Duke's  Cotlnf^e, 
Riidgivick,  England. 

My  dear  Bruce  and  Beatrice:  Throuf^h 
the  general  <;loom  and  depression  over  the 
])iihtiral  situation,  we  have,  meantime 
one  bright  star  just  rising.  It  is  Princess 
EHzaheth's  l)aby!  Like  a  cherub  of  hght, 
the  boy  already  gives  us  sometliing  cheer- 
iul  to  talk  aiiout,  that  is  entirely  normal 
and  natural. 

Meantime,  all  about  us  the  billows  roar, 
and  it  is  no  good  jjretending  they  don  t. 
In  villages,  ominous  notices  have  ap- 
peared calling  a  meeting  ot  the  old  Home 
(Guards,  and  the  sinister  words  (livil  De- 
fense have  once  more  appeared. 

Daughter  Mary,  in  all  this  hubbub,  is 
calmly  packing  to  join  her  husband  in 
Singapore,  wilii  all  the  beautiful  hopeful- 
ness of  youth,  that  is  so  oflen  justilie<l  in 
the  end.  The  general  impression  over  here 
is  that  Singapore  is  the  last  place  on  earth 
to  go  to,  at  the  moment,  with  a  sni[)er 
lurking  behind  every  [)lumbago  bush,  or 
nestling  U|)  every  loddy  palm. 

Later:  From  Norfidk  comes  news  of  a 
sudden  anil  astounding  increase  in  the 
sale  of  hair  bleach.  Ki^ason:  the  American 
boys  are  back.  It  is  nice  lo  ser;  them 
around  again  in  their  familiar  uniforms. 
Hunches  ol  ihem  were  looking  al  Koose- 
vidl's  Hiatui?  in  Crosvenor  .Square  (iar- 
dens  lli<-  other  day,  nr)  diiubl  a  liltle  as- 
tonislied  at  the  change  thai  has  taken 
(ibiie  there.  Where  naUHage  balloons 
lurked  iimongHl  trees  in  a  Hea  of  mud, 
ibcre  are  now  spacious.  lawMH,  wide  fool- 
paths  and  flower  lieils. 

(('tmliiiKeil  im  fane  >i) 


Ma  rcia  Camp's 


WITH  PEANUTS  AND 
MARSHMALL0W5 


PeANUT-CI^UNCH  SWEET 
POTATO  CASSEROLE 

3  cups  riced  sweet  potatoes 
{fresh  cooked  or  canned) 

2  tablespoons  butter 

Vi  cup  warm  milk  (opprox.) 

'/j  to  %  teaspoon  salt 

Campfire,  Angelus  or  Recipe 

Morshmallows 
'/a  to  %  cup  chopped  salted 

peanuts 

Add  butter  and  sale  to  milk.  When  butter 
is  melted  blend  with  potatoes.  Beat  until 
light  and  fluffy.  Add  more  milk,  if  needed. 
Pile  lightly  into  greased  casserole.  Heat  in 
375°  oven  about  20  to  25  minutes.  Then 
top  generously  with  marshmallows, 
sprinkle  with  chopped  peanuts.  Return  to 
oven,  heat  until  marshmallows  brown 
lightly.  About  6  to  8  servings. 


Always  Fresh! 

Four  i-^-pound 
Sealed  Pack-etles 
In  one  ECONOlftY 
PACKAGE 


THE  CRACKER  JACK  CO. 

ALSO  MAKERS  OF  CHUMS  (Caramel  Corn) 
CRACKER  JACK  •  CHECKEJtS  •  POPIT  I 


LADIES'  ilCf-s,  „o^,f.  jouRXAL 


/ 


It's  mighty  easy  on  the  taster  when  you  munch  those 
milk-sweet,  tender  kernels  of  Niblets  Brand  Corn.  And 
easy  does  it  on  the  stove.  Heat  'em  quick,  just  long 
enough  to  melt  a  pat  of  butter,  and  serve  'em  hot.  It's 
fresh  corn-on-the-cob  without  the  cob. 

Listen  to  the  Fred  Waring  Show  on  NBC  every  Friday  morning 
for  the  Green  Giant. 


rinse  the  mouth  with  Listerine  Antiseptic 
r  breath  is  fresher,  sweeter,  less  likely  to 
r  f/ial  way,  loo,  for  hours  usually. 

Be  at  Your  Best 


yourself,  your  family  and  your  friends  to 
ith  on  the  agreeable  side.  Don't  rely  on 
vays  call  on  Listerine  Antiseptic  with  its 
Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Co.,  headquarters,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.;  Fine  F;ct.  Use  it  night  and  morning,  and  espe- 

ly  date  where  you  want  to  be  at  your 
'  you  big  dividends  in  popularity. 


Mother,  do  you  know 

that  Listerine  Antiseptic  alle- 
viates irritating  minor  rashes 
from  which  babies  suffer.' 

that  Listerine  Antiseptic 
freshens,  sweetens  and  cools 
baby's  skin  when  used  as  a 
sponge  bath.'  The  same  ap- 
plies for  adults  bedridden 
by  illness. 

that  Listerine  Antiseptic 

often  alleviates  milk-crust 

when  applied  to  baby's 
scalp? 


Iblets"  and  ••Gretn  Giont"  Brands  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.    ©  MVCCo. 


_^MACAL  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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OPVIFTWET 

ID  5  MINUTE  ^ 
DF  WHEAT'lT-AH 
'GlT-UP-AKl-GO" 


AN^IT  TASTES) 
LIKE  A  /. 
MILL- YUM/) 


ohoose  (Continued  from  Page  6) 

who  h      With  a  royal  baby  on  hand,  maternity 
to  anti  ^^ear  is  become  very  chic.  The  popula- 
The  ''on  of  this  country  is  poing  to  pet  quite  a 
stituti«  boost,  and  what  a  good  thing.  I  recently 
versit'\  ^'■ly^'l  in  a  hotel  where  I  swear  no  one 
charge  save  myself  was  a  day  under  eighty, 
tient's      Later:  I  have  just  had  a  sad  moan  from 
make  a^ne  of  the  "lucky"  housewives,  who  has 
weeks  i^t  last  been  allotted  a  new,  all-electric 
course,  l^borsaving  house.  It  is  everything  that 
Xhen^^^s  promised,  with  all  the  de  luxe  gadg- 
also  gi>Pts.  There  is  only  one  snag.  She  can"t  af- 
doctor  (ford  to  live  in  it  as  things  are,  and  elec- 
tricity is  to  go  up  still  further,  and  so,  I 
hear,  coal. 

Contrai    ^jy  strength  and  support  who  has  kept 

I louse  for  me  for  almost  a  year  announced 
she  is  going  to  be  married!  One  might  have 
known,  because  not  only  is  she  clever 
but  she  is  pretty  as  a  picture,  and  men 
aren't  all  that  dumb. 

J"     Later:  Daughter  Mary  and  I  have  the 
^same  stars,  and  never  do  I  have  my  right 
hand  in  a  sling,  or  nearly  cut  my  left 
fi^    thumb  off,  than  she  does  also.   We  are 
'now  both  accustomed  to  friends  saying, 
J  "What  a  funny  thing.   I  have  just  met 
your  mother  (daughter)  and  she  appears 
,i      ...  to  have  had  an  accident  too." 
^^^^     We  are  being  told  not  to  dismantle  our 
'^'"^^  air-raid  shelters  here  after  all.  So  the  lawn 
roller  and  fhe  mowing  machine  look  like 
Ou  being  home|?ss  once  more,  and  numbers 
bii  of  agreeal^e  field  mice  will  have  to  go 
squatting  jn  the  fields  again.  I  suppose 
j^rj""!  those  frightful  snouted  affairs  called  civil- 
^^^|ian  gas  maslcs  will  shortly  emerge  too.  I 
^^^|have  a  very  superior  one,  transport-driver 
^^^B  version,  with  a  kind  of  tin  cobra  coiled  in 
^^^|tts  insides.  It  all  seems  very  sinister, 
^^^fdoesn't  it,  but  personally  I  can"t  believe  a 
^^^Hword  of  it.  If  mankind  is  as  plumb  dumb 
^^^|as  to  start  all  that  over  again,  he  had 
P^^Bbest  go  off  pop  and  be  done  with  it! 
—V;  With  love  to  you  all, 

Dorothy  Black. 


I  World  Without  >lpii 

Jackson,  JTyoming. 
Dear  Bruce:  Your  remark  that  '"Men 
didn't  make  good  editors  of  women's 
^,  magazines,"   although   charming  and 
very  winning,  isn't  true. 

You  know  very  well  that  a  male  editor 
dieriiljg  practically  a  necessity  on  a  woman's 
magazine.  !Man  has  only  two  functions; 
one  is  to  worship  God  in  his  off  moments, 
My  (fond  the  other  is  to  leaven  the  feminine 
thegeneworld  and  keep  it  sweet  and  sensible, 
political  and,  above  all,  humorous, 
one  brig    A  purelyfeminineworld  has  the  texture 
Elizabetlof  an  electrically  heated  Persian  rug. 
the  Ixiy  :One  smothers  in  an  atmosphere  of  per- 
iul  to  tafervid   concentration   on  unnecessary 
anil  iiiitiadornment  and  moral  issues.  See  any 
Mean 'woman's  magazine  run  exclusively  by 
and  it  i-and  for  women. 

In  villa  Unless  occasionally  a  man  enters  with 
peared  ca  humorous  remark,  letting  in  a  trace  of 
Guards,  sunshine,  in  the  heated  air,  orchids, 
lense  hahyenas,  alligators  and  other  tropical 

Dauglflora  and  fauna  reach  gigantic  grow  th, 
calmly  |  A  subheading  of  man's  second  func- 
Singapoition  is  perpetually  to  remind  women 
ncss  of  nhat  in  the  world  there  is  such  a  thing 
the  end.  as  a  sense  of  proportion, 
is  that  S  You  know  very  well  that  it  takes  at 
to  go  toleast  ten  years  of  married  life  for  a 
lurking  humorous  man  to  give  the  average 
nestling  woman  the  faintest  sense  of  humor.  And 
that  from  a  well-wisher,  too,  who  lhink> 

Later:i]jal  in  most  respects  woman  is  a  much 
suildcn  more  fundamental  creature  than  man, 
>ale  ol  hand  a  darn  sight  more  ornamental, 
boss  an    "^Ou  liellcr  rea<l  lliis  <-Ksay  to  your 
around  iutafT  and  put  them  in  their  jilacc. 
Hutirhes  BcHt  wiHlieH, 

veil's  Hi  StIU  TIIKKS  Fh;nT. 

dens  the 

tiinishciljounNAI,  SlafT'H  reaction  waH  thai 
tly  iiiaga/.iiie  Hhoiild  have  lH>lh  a  man 
iiirkr-rl  iiiiiiil  ;i  vvomaii  aH  <-<lil<>rial  liraiU.  il 
then-  an^j,H|H>inl<'doiil  ihal  Keader'n  DigeHl , 
palliH  uti,.,|i|,.,|  1,^  |)«Wilt  aii<l  l.ila  Wallace,  ih 
alMi  u  giNxl  riiaKa7.iiie.  I'.l). 


Your  loveliness 
is  Doubly  Ssifc 


Veto  gives  you 
Double 

( 

Pi'otectiou! 


)a  ^^lf€COU^^ .  .  Veto  guards  your 
loveliness  night  and  day — safely  protects 
your  clothes  and  you.  For  Veto  not  only 
neutralizes  perspiration  odor,  it  checks  per- 
spiration, too!  Yes,  Veto  gives  you  Double 
Protection !  And  Veto  disappears  instantly  to 
protect  you  from  the  moment  you  apply  it! 

ays  creamy  ami 
smooth  ,V  eto  is  lovely  to  use  and  keeps  you 
lovely.  And  Veto  is  gentle,  safe  for  normal 
skin,  safe  for  clothes.  Doubly  Safe!  Veto 
alone  contains  Duralex,  Colgate's  exclusive 
ingredient  to  make  Veto  safer.  Let  Veto 
give  your  loveliness  double  protection! 


luHtH  and 

'  >i^^  ^"from  hath 
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WHO  SAYS 


„oYs  BEST  f  Rl^.^^ 
^  ^c,  HXS  MOTHEB^^ 


s  definitely  crossed  her  off  his  list  today  as  you 
can  see  by  the  picture.  If  he  could  talk  he'd  tell  her 
why,  too.  A  baby  resents  bad  breath  (halitosis)  just  as 
much  as  anyone  else.  Even  a  mother  can't  get  away 
with  it.  In  fact,  nobody  can  get  away  with  it. 

Are  You  Immune  ? 
Don't  risk  offending  others.  There's  no  excuse  for  it 
when  you  keep  Listerine  Antiseptic  handy.  In  literally 
millions  of  fastidious  households  this  trustworthy  and 
delightful  antiseptic  is  the  ever-ready,  extra-careful  pre- 
caution against  simple  cases  of  halitosis  (unpleasant 
breath)  of  non-systemic  origin. 


You  simply  rinse  the  mouth  with  Listerine  Antiseptic 
and,  lo!— your  breath  is  fresher,  sweeter,  less  likely  to 
offend  stays  that  wa\\  too,  for  hours  usual,';'. 

Be  at  Your  Best 

You  owe  it  to  yourself,  your  family  and  your  friends  to 
keep  your  breath  on  the  agreeable  side.  Don't  rely  on 
makeshifts.  Always  call  on  Listerine  Antiseptic  with  its 
long-lasting  effect.  Use  it  night  and  morning,  and  espe- 
cially before  any  date  where  you  want  to  be  at  your 
best.  It  can  pay  you  big  dividends  in  popularity. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  Sf.  Louis,  Missouri 


that  Listerine  Antiseptic  alle- 
viates irritating  minor  rashes 
from  which  babies  suffer.' 

that  Listerine  Antiseptic 
freshens,  sweetens  and  cools 
baby's  skin  when  used  as  a 
sponge  bath.'  The  same  ap- 
plies for  adults  bedridden 
by  illness. 

that  Listerine  Antiseptic 
often  alleviates  milk-crust 
when  applied  to  baby's 
scalp.' 
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Watch  your  Skin  Grow  Lovelier  with 


your  First  Cake  of  Camay! 


Charm  can  begin  with  a  lovely  skin!  Charm  and  good  looks, 
dates  and  romance!  And  did  you  know  your  skin  can  be  softer, 

lovelier,  with  your  very  first  cake  of  Camay?  It  can — if  you'll  give 
up  careless  cleansing— go  on  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet.  Doctors  tested 
regular,  mild  Camay  care  on  scores  of  women— found  most 
complexions  grew  softer  and  smoother  with  just  one  cake  of  Camay! 
Follow  directions  on  the  wrapper  for  a  lovelier  skin! 


MRS.  BENJAMIN  MOATS,  JR. 
the  former  Marjorie  Lehmonn  of  Haverhill,  N.  H. 
bridal  portrait  painted  by  "g/L^ 


READ  ABOUT  A  ROMANCE! 

Marjorie  met  Ben  in  Saratoga  Springs.  She  was 
at  Skidmore  College  there.  He'd  come  to 
call  with  some  Dartmouth  classmates.  It 
was  love  from  the  start.  They  were  married 
five  days  after  graduation. 


Camay 


Complexions  hkc  M.irjoric's  invite  ro- 
mance! Wherever  she  goes,  people  ad- 
mire her  fresh,  soft  skin.  She  thanks 
Camay  says  "My  very  fint  cake  of 
Camay  resulted  in  a  lovelier  look!" 


THE    SOAP    OF    BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 


Honeymooning  at  Sea  Island,  bride  and  groom 
roilc  tiic  roMing  ocean  without  a  tumble. 
Hut  Hen's  "gone  overboard  "  about  Mar- 
jorie's  complexion.  Wise  wife — she'll  stay 
on  the  Camay  Mild-Soaj)  Diet! 


Ladies'  Home 


Bruce  Gould  and  Beatrice  Blackinar  Gould.  Editorn 


Workers  With  Ten  Eyes 

IN  a  large  baking  plant  in  Chicago,  a  line  of  girls 
packs  cookies  from  an  automatic  conveyor  in  con- 
tinuous operation.  Each  girl  picks  up  as  many 
cookies  as  she  can.  Mafy  Morris,  a  slim  young 
blonde,  holds  the  record  in  number  of  boxes  packed 
and  consistently  earns  more  than  her  co-workers. 
She  is  never  absent  or  late  for  work.  Everybody  likes 
her,  for  she  always  has  a  smile,  and  those  who  work 
beside  her  know  she  cannot  help  being  more  atten- 
tive and  conscientious  than  they.  Mary  Morris  is 
blind. 

She  is  one  of  many  handicapped  men  and  women 
the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
has  trained  and  placed  in  industry.  This  service  is 
not  a  charity,  because  it  provides  for  the  handi- 
capped merely  what  all  nonhandicapped  citizens  are 
provided — training  for  employment.  These  people 
will  pay  back  to  the  state  in  taxes  on  their  increased 
earnings  much  more  than  the  state  expended  on 
them.  Last  year  3037  handicapped  persons  in  Illinois 
were  placed  in  remunerative  employment.  Other 
states  have  similar  services.  The  Pennsylvania  State 
Employment  Service  places  about  90  a  month. 

Cooky  packing  is  one  of  the  least  complicated  jobs 
a  blind  person  can  do.  Some  learn  to  take  letters 
from  dictation  machines  and  are  accurate  typists. 
Others  work  on  assembly  lines,  operate  kick  presses, 
reamers,  drills  and  other  kinds  of  machine  tools. 
Some  like  to  do  heavy  work.  One  man,  happily  em- 
ployed with  a  gang  unloading  freight  cars,  was  able 
to  tell  how  to  place  the  skids  for  heavy  material  by 
feeling  the  grain  of  the  wood.  He  complained  later 
when  he  was  put  o»-  a  production  line  capping  bot- 
tles. "It's  girl's  work,"  he  said. 

Disabled  workers  prove  the  number  of  things  they 
can  do  far  exceeds  the  things  they  cannot  do.  Em- 
ployers have  found  that  people  with  every  variety  of 
handicap  can  become  productive  and  reliable 
workers.  The  blind  have  ten  eyes.  The  crippled  or 
maimed  have  still  an  agile  brain.  All  have  human 
dignity,  sometimes  the  more  magnificent  because  of 
physical  handicap.  There  is  immense  social  value  in 
changing  dependent  and  discouraged  people  into 
self-supporting  citizens  who  can  lead  normal  lives. 
Every  community  is  a  better  place  to  live  in  when  its 
citizens  are  all  proud  co-workers  in  the  community. 


Jlie  LJntilled  At'f^' 


By  MBOnOTHY  TH03IM»S0N 

1FEW  years  ago  a  farm  boy  of  my  acquaintance  had  a  miraculous  break. 
He  lived  on  his  father's  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  rather  famous 
summer  theater.  He  was  eager,  intelligent  and  drawn  tow  ard  art  and  litera- 
ture, so  one  day  he  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  theater,  Avhich  took  a  limited 
number  of  student  apprentices,  and  asked  to  be  enrolled.  He  had  no  money 
to  pay  tuition,  but  he  was,  like  most  farm  boys,  clever  and  ingenious  with  his 
hands,  and  so  was  enrolled  free  in  return  for  work  in  set  building  ahd  other 
forms  of  theatrical  construction  and  maintenance.  He  proved  to  be  a  l)orn 
actor,  and  was  given  minor  roles  during  several  successive  seasons.  One  day 
in  New  York  a  producer  told  the  manager  of  this  summer  tlieater  that  he  was 
at  his  wits'  end  to  find  a  juvenile  actor  for  a  role  in  a  forthcoming  produc- 
tion. It  required  someone  with  a  childish  face,  old-fashioned  anil  (leriiiitely 
not  twentieth-century  sophisticated.  The  director  thouglit  of  hor  talented  ap- 
prentice and  sent  him  to  New  Yorkfor  an  audition.  (In  order  to  get  there  lie 
had  to  sell  a  heifer  that  he  raised  from  his  father's  stock,  and  which  had 
taken  a  4-H  prize.)  He  got  the  role  and  opened  on  Broadway  in  one  of  the  hits 
of  this  generation,  which  ran  for  years.  He  was  "made." 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  trite  "success" 
story.  Our  farm  boy  stepped  out  of  the  role  in  response  to  a  Hollywood  offer, 
and  made  a  film,  which  was  also  successful.  Tiien  he  was  called  into  the 
Army  and  fought  two  years.  During  tiiose  two  years  lie  iliil  a  lot  ol  ihinkiiiii. 
as  well  as  fighting,  and  asked  himself,  "Do  1  really  want  lo  W  an  aclor?  Do  I 
want  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  on  the  stage,  living  in  New  York  boarding- 
houses  or  in  Hollywood?  What  is  it  I  really  want  out  of  life,  if  my  life  is 
spared  me,  after  this  dreadful  war?" 

And  his  mind  ran  like  this:  "No,  I  do  not  want  lo  he  an  aclor,  even  with 
every  opportunity  open  to  me.  I  was  attracted  to  the  near-by  theater,  because 
it  offered  me  contact  with  interesting  people  and  opened  new  vislas  in  my 
life.  But  I  would  rather  write  plays  than  act  them.  I  hale  New  York,  wIumc  [ 
feel  unable  to  breathe  in  tiie  confinements  of  its  streets,  and  I  feel  utterly 
lost  in  Hollywood.  Out  on  this  Pacific  island,  I  am  ucvim-  homesick  for  llie 
scenes  of  my  success;  I  am  homesick  for  the  New  Knglaml  community  where 
I  grew  up.  I  want  to  have  a  farm  of  my  ow  n,  and  marry  tiie  small-town  girl 
I've  had  a  crush  on  ever  since  I  was  ten  years  old.  I  want  lo  have  cows. 
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and  heifers  as  good  as  the  one  I  sold  to  get 
to  Broadway.  I  want  a  home  with  lawns 
around  it,  and  four  or  five  cliildren  grow- 
ing up  as  I  grew  up." 

So,  when  my  young  acquaintance  was 
demobilized,  he  threw  telegrams  from  his 
New  York  agent  into  the  wastebasket,  took 
what  he  had  thriftily  saved  from  his  two 
successful  ventures,  on  Broadway  and  in 
Hollywood,  and  went  back  home.  He 
bought  100  acres  of  first-class  land,  half  a 
dozen  good  cows,  and  good  secondhand  ma- 
chinery. He  also  bought  himself  a  cement 
mixer  and  several  sets  of  power  tools.  He 
then  proposed  to  his  childhood  sweetheart, 
who  accepted,  in  a  glow  of  joy,  the  only  boy 
she  had  ever  cared  a  hang  for,  and  who,  she 
had  been  sure,  would  never  return  to  the 
old  neighborhood. 

Dick,  as  I  shall  call  him,  built  his  own 
house,  without  one  solitary  bit  of  other 
labor,  except  for  an  electrician,  to  wire  it, 
and  a  plumber.  He  shopped  cannily  for  ma- 
terials, seeking  out  local  sawmills,  which  he 
knew  were  not  doing  too  well  and  would 
shave  the  price  for  a  good  order.  He  built  a 
pretty  big  house,  with  a  design  that  would 
permit  easy  further  expansion.  He  built  a 
barn  and  a  tool  shed,  entirely  with  his  own 
hands.  And  all  this  took  him  a  year.  Then  he 
married  his  girl  and 


get  into  WlXh  Street  occasionally  and  see  tlj 
picture  shows,  which  are  her  greatest  ael 
tlietic  pleasure,  they  have  bought  a  40-aa 
farm  a  long  wa\'  out  on  Long  Island,  with 
small  house;  and  next  spring  the  hush; 
will  hang  out  his  shingle  in  the  nearest 
lage,  where,  he  thinks,  anotiier  lawyer 
make  a  fair  living.  They  know  wliat  tl 
want.  It  is  not  the  competition  of  a  gr( 
city,  with  its  distant  and  probably  ephi 
era!  satisfactions  of  ambition,  and  its  pi 
ent  inadequacy  to  a  decent  life.  They  wi 
stability  and  independence. 

I  THINK  I  discern  in  America  today  somi 
thing  of  a  movement,  unorganized,  bt 
arising  out  of  a  most  healthy  instinct.  A^ 
move  around  the  country,  on  speakiii 
tours,  spending  a  day  or  two  in  mediuri 
sized  American  cities  and  the  larger  sma 
towns,  I  constantly  meet  young  men  ( 
women  whose  acquaintance  I  had  mad 
some  years  before  in  lecture  dates  at  un 
versities — Yale  and  Dartmouth,  Vassi 
and  Smith,  and  the  great  coeducational  it 
stitutions.  Many  of  them  were  briliiar 
students,  who  a  generation  ago  would  han 
tracked  it  with  their  diplomas  to  the  gres 
centers  of  population,  industry  and  ar 
Today  I  find  them  just  where  they  cam 
from,  running 


moved  in. 

Dick  reckoned 
that  he  would  need 
some  supplemen- 
tary income  until 
the  farm  got  really 
going,  and  hearing 
that  there  was  an 
opening  on  the  news- 
paper in  the  nearest 
small  town,  applied 
for  it.  He  writes  edi- 
torials mostly,  on 
local  subjects,  and 
they  are  witty, 
pointed,  and  excep- 
tionally literate.  He 
hasa  library  consist- 
ing exclusively  of 
classics  and  the  best 
modem  literature. 
He  has  written  three 
plays,  and  the  last 
one,  when  I  saw  him 
in  July,  was  being 
seriously  considered 


★  ★★*★★★★* 


H:»-  Klizab<>th-EII<>n  Luntf 

Happy,  indeed,  are  they,  and  wise, 
Whose  unspoiled  senses  recognize 
The  uncorrupted  state  of  grace 
Of  the  good  and  commonplace: 
Clean  clothes  to  wear,  a  decent  bed, 
A  simple  meal,  neatly  spread, 
Four  sturdy  walls,  a  roof  above. 
And  work  and  play  with  those  they 
love; 

For  they  not  only  are  content 
With  truths  which  need  no  ornament 
But  spare  their  God,  as  well,  the  rude 
Affront  of  their  ingratitude! 


by  two  producers. 

If  the  play  is  accepted,  he  will  drop  the  edi- 
torial job  and  devote  himself  to  the  farm, 
which  is  flourishing,  and  to  independent 
writing.  He  has  a  beautiful  baby  son  and  his 
wife  is  expecting  another  baby  soon.  He 
will  never  have  a  tiled  swimming  pool,  but 
he  will  also  never  know  the  agony  of 
glamour's  fall  from  fame.  He  knows  every- 
body in  the  community,  and  everybody  re- 
spects him.  He  is  immensely  happy,  be- 
cause he  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  what 
he  wanted  was  to  be  at  home. 

I  could  tell  a  score  of  stories  of  this  kind, 
but  none  quite  so  dramatic. 

A  YOUNG  friend  of  mine  who  comes  from  a 
small  town  in  the  Middle  West  won  a  schol- 
arship in  the  Art  Students'  League  in  New 
York.  She  met  a  young  lawyer,  who  holds  a 
minor  position  in  a  quite  famous  New  York 
linn,  and  they  married.  Her  husband,  if 
he  stays  with  the  firm,  has  every  prospect 
for  a  brilliant  and  prosperous  future.  But 
this  is  years  away,  and  meanwhile  his  salary 
permits  them  to  live  in  a  i)oky  three-room 
Hat  in  one  of  the  slummier  parts  of  the  great 
metropolis.  'I'hey  want  children,  but  have 
realized  that  under  presenl  conditions  they 
will  have  to  posli)one  that  ha|)piness  for  a 
long  time.  The  young  wife  loves  to  jjaint, 
but  being  excei)lionally  honest  with  her- 
self, doc's  not  measure  her  talent  alongside 
that  of  Rouault,  I'iaisso,  or  even  the  lesser 
l)ut  good  contemporary  painters  who  regu- 
larly exhibit  in  the  great  shows. 

Out  of  a  very  small  salary,  this  couple,  by 
choosing  t''  live  m  a  tenement,  have  saved 
v)me  money.  Since  the  husband  was  raised 
in  the  liast,  and  the  wife,  though  she  never 
exi)ects  to  be  famoua,  wantH  to  be  able  to 


commenting  on  1< 
cal  radio  station' 
editing  or  reportir 
on  local  newspaper 
active  in  civic  a 
fairs,  organizing  \ 
cal  forums,  buildii 
up  local  librarit 
They  are  physiciai 
and  surgeons  on  tl 
staffs  of  small  hot 
pitals;  they  are  jui 
ior  members  of  o( 
law'  firms.  They  d 
not  live  in  tin 
apartments  who 
the  rent,  neverth* 
less,  takes  at  least 
quarter  of  their  sa 
aries,  wishing  the 
could  go  to  th 
Metropolitan  Opett 
but  having  to  coj 
tent  themselves  wit 
the  Metropolita 
Museum ;  longing  t 
see  the  Broadwg 
hits,  but  having  only  a  movie  income;  an 
hoping  against  hope  for  that  miraculoj 
break  which  will  put  them  out  in  front  < 
several  million  others.  They  have  brougl 
their  good  minds,  their  ambitions  and  the 
superior  educations  back  home.  They  li* 
in  apartments,  but  in  houses  with  lawi 
around  them,  or  in  little  houses  on  tre 
lined  streets.  They  re-establish  old  friea 
ships  with  childhood  playmates,  who  ha' 
also,  in  the  meantime,  been  away,  ar 
learned  sometliingof  the  world— in  college 
in  the  Pacific,  in  Europe,  and  often  in  bri 
struggles  with  life  in  New  York,  Chicai 
or  Detroit.  All  these  experiences  ha' 
deepened  their  knowledge,  broadened  the 
minds,  and  sometimes  heightened  their  di 
contents.  But  even  their  discontents  are 
fermenting  and  stimulating  inlluence  in  tl 
smaller  communities  to  which  they  ha' 
returned.  They  do  not  so  often  gnaw  inte 
nally,  changing  discontent  into  disillusio 
ment  and  bitterness. 

I  am  writing  this  article  in  Sioux  Cit 
Iowa.  This  very  morning  I  had  a  convers 
tion  on  this  theme  with  a  brilliant  worn 
who  lives  here,  but  has  been  nearly  ever 
where. 

"If  you  boil  it  all  down,"  she  remarke 
"what  has  any  |)lace  got  that  Sioux  CI 
has  not?  There  isn't  a  town  of  any  size 
this  country  that  does  not  have  a  fairly  lar 
proiK)rtion  of  very  civilized  jK'ople.  V 
don't  see  much  theater,  but  neither  do  pe 
pie  in  Chicago,  and  we  can  see  Lawren 
Olivier's  I  lamlet.  Our  clubs  bring  excelle 
sjK'akcrs  here  every  year.  And  everybw 
who  is  interested  in  art,  or  jjolitics,  orch 
affairs,  or  ideaw  in  general,  knows  where 
(Citnlinufil  on  I'ane  l  lo) 
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Toast  made  from  enriched  bread  (the  kind  a  baker  bakes)  gives  you  the  energy  you  need  to  start  the  day  off  right. 

YOU  NEED  SOMETHING 
THAT  A  BAKER  MAKES 

to  make  each  meal  complete 


CopvHght,  Ai 


You  are  eating  a  delicious  combination  of  these 
good  foods  when  you  eat  bakery  foods.  That's  why 
you  need  something  that  a  baker  makes  to  make  each 
meal  completely  satisfying;  completely  nourishing! 


THE  BREAD  that  helps  balance  your  diet  helps 
balance  your  budget,  too! 

Penny  for  penny,  it  gives  you  more  of  the  things 
your  body  needs  —  more  generously  —  than  any 
other  food  you  eat  at  every  meal. 

And  bread  is  no  more  fattening,  according  to 
nutritionists,  than  any  other  food  that  gives  you 
equal  energy. 

S>o  —  eal  more  bread!  Eat  it  for  energy.  Eat  it  for 
economy.  Eat  it  for  enjoyment  —  the  enjoyment  that 
you  get  from  all  the  good  things  that  a  baker  bakes 
for  you. 


THE  BAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

.  .  .  who  do  your  baking  for  you  with 
the  same  high  quality  ingredients  you 
would  use;  bake  fresh  daily  with  the 
same  care  you  would  take. 


Doughnuts,  Sweet  Rolls  and  Coffee  Cake  are  other 

wholesome,  nourishing  breakfast  treats  that  start  your 
day  the  energy  way!  Enjoy  them  often.  And  to  double 
your  enjoyment  — to  treat  yourself  to  leisure  time  as 
well  as  wonderfully  good  eating-i>i<^  them  baked! 
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HERE'S  THAT ////i/jl^mm-Mm  YOU'VE  BEEN  WA^ 


TING! 


The  Wonderful,  New  8-quart  W^^  ^f^ 

MIRRO"MATIC(o' 


PRESSURE  PAN  AND  CANNER 


PRESSURE  COOKS 

rr^-^    8  lb.  Pot  Roost,  Ham,  or  Fowl. ..in  MINUTES! 

j\\  PRESSURE  CANS 

.  \  4  Quort-jors  or  7  Pint-jars  at  a  Time! 

How  often  have  you  said  to  yourself,  "I  do  wish  I  could  have 
a  bigger  MIRRO-MATIC?"  Thousands  of  you  have  said  it  to 
us,  through  salespeople,  and  by  mail. 

The  new  MIRRO-MATIC  "8"  is  our  answer,  to  cook  BIG  full- 
family  meals  quick  as  a  wink  ...  to  do  your  canning  easily  and 
efficiently,  whether  you  prefer  quart-jars,  pint-jars,  or  cans. 

Aside  from  its  welcome,  country-kitchen  size,  and  a  sturdy 
handgrip  on  the  side  for  easier  handling,  this  new  MIRRO- 
MATIC  "8"  is  just  like  the  familiar  4-quart  MIRRO-MAIIC 
"4."  Both  have  the  simple,  selective  control  that  you  can  hear. 
This  exclusive  MIRRO-MATIC  Control  gives  you  "Cooking 
without  looking,"  since  it  automatically  prevents  pressure 
from  going  higher  than  your  recipe  requires  ...  5,  10,  or  15  lbs. 

Both  have  roomy,  domed  covers  that  let  you  use  their  full  ca- 
pacities. Both  open  and  close  wiih  utmost  ease,  simply  by 
sliding  handles  apart  or  together.  Both  have  ALL  of  the  easy- 
to-use  features  you  expect  with  the  name,  "MIRRO-MATIC." 

See  the  new  MIRRO-M.\TIC  "8"  soon.  You'll  find  it  the  ideal 
all-around  pressure  pan  and  canner  ...  a  perfect  companion 
to  your  MIRRO-MATIC  "4,"  to  do  the  fo/g  jobs,  better. 


MIRRO-MATIC  at  depattment,  houseturrMshing, 
and  hardware  store'.,  wherever  dealers  sell  the  finest  alumi 
num    The  new  "8"  with  rack  and  recipe  book,  $17.95 
<WeM.  $18  95p;  The  familiar  "4"  with  rack  and  recipe 
book.  $12.95  'West.  }13.95). 


MIRRO 

THC  PINiST  ALUMINUM 


WESTINGHOUSC.  rRIGIDAIRE.  NORCE,  GIBSON, 
ind  ESTATE  RANGES  r,    .  f.  ,'■„.■ 
MIRRO  MATIC  I  >■  .  1    v..  .1  I't'  ,    u-  (  i  ., 


"tiRIN  AND  BEAR  IT     FROM  IHt:  NI  W- 


ALUMINUM  GOODS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

Ytorl'I't  lur(jo:t  M  u  n  u  I  a  c  I  u  r  o  r  of  Aluminum  Cooking  Utentili 


"Peopledon'tseem  to  regard  atomic  energy  seriously  —  due,  no  doubt,  to  their 
experiences  with  sensational  world-of-tomorrow  products  on  the  market." 


By  UEnXAitiH\E  KtELTf 


r^OMEHOW  it  is  hard  to  focus  on  the 
.\  atom  bomb.  Just  as  it  is  hard  to 
V3  visualize  hell.  But  there  is  a  book 
which  will  startle  you  into  realization, 
not  because  of  horrors  described,  for 
it  has  none  of  those,  but  because  of 
its  straightforwardness  and  simplicity 
and  compreheiisibility.  It  is  a  doctor's 
los  of  the  Bikini  tests— NO  PLACE  TO 
HIDE,  by  David  Bradley. 


In  response  to  a  piece  in  this  column 
about  twins,  the  Clarks,  of  Huntington, 
Indiana,  write  in  that  their  family  has 
four  sets  of  twins — three  sets  of  boys, 
26.  24  and  22;  and  one  set  of  girls,  18. 
And  speaking  of  children,  do  not  miss 
Cheaper  by  the  Dozen,  in  this  issue 
of  the  Journal. 


Sweet  and  Sour.  b>  Joseph  ITerhs- 
herHy  is  just  as  amusing  and  of  the 
same  rare  Kurijpcaii  flavor  as  his  ear- 
lier suc<css,  LOOKINC;  KOK  A  BLUE- 
Itlltl).  He  was  the  sliip's  liildlcr.  you 
ma>  remember,  the  meml«-r  of  the 
\i<-nna  ofx-ra  cla<|u«'.  I  lie  <  ./.ccluislo- 
\akiaM  couiilcrparl  of  Itcmclmans. 
I. ike  Hcnu-lmaiis,  W  <-«-lisbcr«  is  al«  ays 
a  familiar  b<-liiii(l  lii<-  s<'cn<-s,  an<l  iiis 
sItiricH  of  «ail<Ts  and  cab  dri\«-rs  an<l 
obscure  oIkk-ikIs  arc  as  liom<-y  as 
St  iitiihen  an<l  as  lasly  as  goulash. 

One  of  tlie  best  character  sketches  in 
Sweet  and  Sour  is  that  of  Nuslerer,  the 
janitor — the  porlier—of  the  Vienna 
oix-ra  houst!,  tall,  inustacliitK'd,  gl(X)my 
and  dressed  always  in  an  admiral's  uni- 
form. Nusterer's  ambition  was  to  sjx'ak 
I'-nKlish,  and  because  of  certain  idiosyn- 
(•i,u  les  of  tiic  Sl(iatsol>i'T  he  frc(iiu-ntly 
had  an  opixirtunit y.  RcKularly  llie  rich 
Americans  and  HnKlish  staying  at  the 
bi^;  Kingstrasse  hotels  would  come  to  the 


opera  house  to  buy  their  tickets,  find  the 
box  office  closed,  and  end  up  at  the 
portier's  lodge.  This  was  Nusterer's 
chance.  (He  had  learned  English  all  by 
himself  from  a  book  called  Learning 
English — .4  Pleasure.) 

"  D6s  iss  simpel.  Josl  nomadize  over 
the  Operngasse  and  tokens  the  firsht  street 
for  your  lefft.  Net  right,  net  gradaus,  b'6t 
lefft.  Joxt  promenade.  For  sue  the  Augus- 
tinerstrassen  ontil  the  Josefplatz.  Dos  iss 
a  tulli  platz.  the  Josefplatz.  Firsht  house 
for  your  right  and  firsht  house  for  your 
lefft — and  da  sa  ma." 


Gum  clietrers,  nil  is  forgiven!  It  ivas 
the  explorers  in  Ynratan  tvho  tvere 
there  in  search  of  rhicle  to  be  used  in 
the  manufarlure  of  eheiving  gum,  u  ho 
loeated  eleven  yhiyan  temples  dating 
back  to  ahoiil  1000  It.  C. 


TESY  THE  9*TUB0i 


I  A),  the  poor  English!  everybody  says. 
Hut  we  just  hi  ard  about  an  English  parly 
that  had  all  the  old-lime  glamour.  It  was  a 
dance  given  last  summer  by  the  Duke  and 
(Continued  on  t'lige.  10) 


A  slice  of  Swift's  Premium  Ham,  with  its 
matchless  mild  flavor  from  Swift's  Brown 
Sugar  Cure,  makes  a  de  luxe  main  dish 
with  no  special  fixing  whatsoever.  But 
when  you  want  to  be  extra  glamorous,  try 
this :  Get  a  1 1/2"  thick  center  slice  of  Swift's 
Premium  Ham.  (To  be  sure  it  is  Swift's 
Premium — the  ham  America  prefers  so 
far  above  all  others — look  for  the  name 
SWIFT  on  the  slice.)  Cut  gashes  in  fat. 
Mix  together  14  cup  honey  and  Vi  cup 
juice  drained  from  canned  pears.  Slowly 
pour  over  ham.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven 
(325°  F.)  about  U/i  hours,  basting  every 
half  hour.  Garnish  with  pear  halves  filled 
with  cranberry  sauce,  and  serve  with  per- 
fect confidence.  For  you  can  count  on  un- 
varying quality  when  you  buy  Swift's 
Premium  Ham — America's  traditional 
favorite.  You  know  every  slice  will  be  deli- 
cious down  to  the  last  nourishing  bite! 


•    •    •  • 


AQ/YYUiAAAYL 
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/ith  over  40  makes  of  washers  on  the  market, 
it's  easy  to  buy  the  wrong  one  ....  to  pay  more 
and  get  less.  So  remember  these  facts:  Speed  Queen 
gives  you  America's  fastest  wash  day  —  America's 
whitest   laundry   —   America's   finest  automatic 
wringer  —  America's  lowest  cost  upkeep  — 
America's  No.  1  washer  value!   All  things 
\  considered,  a  Speed  Queen  is  your  soundest 

>  home    laundry    investment.     See  your 

dealer  and   become  one  of  America's 
IVi  million  satisfied  Speed  Queen  users. 

Write  BARLOW  &  SEELIG  MFG.  CO.,  20  Doty 
Street,  Ripon,  Wis.,  for  a  free  copy  of  "ANSWERS 
TO    YOVR    HOME    LAUNDRY  PROBLEMS." 


CUT  YOUR  IRONING  TIME  IN  HALF  WITH  A  SPEED  QUEEN  IRONER 


(Conliyiued  from  Page  14) 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  in  ancient  Arundel 
Castle — one  of  England's  oldest  ami  no- 
blest families  and  fortresses.  In  the  court- 
yard where  Britons  of  old  fought  the  in- 
vading Romans,  ladies  in  new-look  off- 
shoulder  gowns  strolled  between  dances 
with  knights  in  tails  and  melting  white 
collars,  and  a  thousand  at  a  time  danced 
in  the  old  baronial  hall  while  an  orchestra 
in  the  minstrels'  gallery  played  rumbas 
and  sambas  and  the  conga.  (  The  first  Earl 
of  Artmdel  ivas  a  relative  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  His  descendant.  Field  Mar- 
shal Viscount  Montgomery,  drove  the 
Germans  out  of  Africa  in  1943.) 


Once  this  ooliimn  made  the  mistake 
of  M'axing  enthusiastic  over  certain 
oiil-of-the-way  New  York  eating  places. 
Letters  poured  in  asking:  for  exact  ad- 
dresses. Now  there  is  a  hook  that  cov- 
ers the  fiehl:  WHERE  TO  KAT  IN  NEW 
YORK,  by  Robert  W.  Dana,  published 
by  A.  A.  Wyn,  23  W.  47th  St.,  New  York 
19.  You'd  have  to  live  in  New  York  to 
do  justice  to  the  restaurants  his  book 
mentions.  But  actually  one  could  plan 
a  day  around  any  one  of  them — a  day 
of  sifiht-seeing:,  or  a  night's  gala.  Vi  hen 
you're  visiting  New  York  the  restau- 
rant shouhl  never  be  an  afterthought, 
or  merely  a  place  to  eat.  It  should  be 
the  basis  of  the  expedition.  New  York 
restaurants  are  good.  They  have  to  be, 
because  of  the  competition.  And  if 
they're  not,  it  is  the  fault  of  all  of  us. 


REPRINTED  COUHTES 


EVENING  POST 


"May  I  have  a  napkin,  please?" 

If  a  dish  is  poor,  send  it  back.  Never  be 
satisfied  with  "good  enough."  That's 
how  the  French  arrived  at  their  culi- 
nary eminence.  The  customer — from 
centuries  back — insisted. 


The  Letters  of  Marcel  Proust 

will  be  devoured  by  every  Proust  enthu- 
siast. Here  in  person  is  the  hero  of  Re- 
membrance OF  Things  Past.  The 
elegance,  the  formality,  the  felicitous 
phrase  are  all  here,  the  delicate  analysis 
of  personalities,  the  penetrating  clarity 
of  vision  with  its  attendant  literary  com- 
plications toward  the  expression  of  exact 
truth.  These  letters  are  Proust— the  es- 
sence of  an  aristocratic  mind.  They  are 
magnificently  edited  and  translated  by 
Mina  Curliss. 


Maybe  you  read  about  Faith,  "the  brav- 
est cat  in  the  world."  She  was  the  church  cat 
of  St.  Paul's  in  London  for  twelve  years, and 
died  in  September,  194H.  A  plaque  on  the 
walls  of  the  church  now  records  the  story  of 
her  bravery:  on  September  9,  1940,  Faith 
shielded  her  litter  in  a  corner  of  the  church 
through  boml>ing  and  /ire.  "Roofs  atul 
masonry  exploded.  Four  floors  fell  through 
in  front  of  Faith;  fire,  water  and  ruin  were 
all  around  her.  Yet  she  stayed  calm  and 
\leudfast  and  waited  for  help."  Of  Faith's 
early  life.  The  Times  in  its  obituary  notice 
said  simply  that ' 'she  was  a  London  stray." 
((  imliniiril  on  I'aKr  1^) 


\  WHY  NOT  MAKE  IT 
ON  YOURSELF 

"ll^  if^  Cadillac  cleaners  are 
J  '  \  easy  on  you.  Light 
i  l*'^/         to  handle,  a  pleas- 
l'^<'  \^     ure  to  use,  these 
X  \l.  soperpowered 
Cadillacs  get  all 
-V  ^       the  dirt -take 
^the  drudgery  out^ 
of  ever/  clean- 
^T<Hr     \\       ing  task  from 
^   \\      VV       floor  fo  ceil- 


ing 


CYUNDER  TYPE 
With  Aftathmenli 
$6995 

S/fghll)'  more 
wesf  of  Rockiei 

You  buy  all  'round 
satisfaction  when  you  buy 
a  dirt-liungry  Cadillac. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  why.  (Write  us  for 
his  name  if  you  can't  find 
him  listed  in  your  classified 
directory.)  Ask  him  to 
demonstrate  a/I  four  Cadillac 
cleaners.  There's  a  model 
to  suit  every  home 
cleaning  requirement. 


SPUD 


'8tu£t  ^  (/^ome  J!auM0i4j  €(facfimen6  S/tiecia£c6td  Sutce  /90S 
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The  Great  New 


uibsan 

%Mdim  DOUBLE  FEATURE 

Electric  Refriaerator 


See  the  new  GIBSON,  and  you'll  agree.  There's  no  other  refrigera- 
tor that  compares  feature-for-feature  with  the  great  new  Gibson. 
First  to  originate  the  Freez'r  Locker  and  Fresh 'ner  Locker,  Gibson 
is  ahead  again — with  Cold  Modulation  .  .  .  just  the  blend  of  cold 
and  moisture  needed  by  the  foods  usually  kept  in  each  compartment. 

FREEZ'R  LOCKER — Specially  designed  for  freezing  ^nd  storing  all 
kinds  of  frozen  foods.  Keeps  them  farm -fresh  so  you  can  enjoy 
your  favorite  foods  the  year  'round — in  or  out  of  season. 

FRESH'NER  LOCKER — Specially  designed  for  keeping  fresh  meats, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  fresh,  flavorful.  Designed  to  provide  the 
ideal  combination  of  cold  and  moisture  to  retain  vitamins  and  flavors 
— prevents  wilting  and  drying  out. 


GIBSON  REFRIGERATOR  COMP. 

GREENVILLE,  MICHIGAN 
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The  doctor  smiles,  as  he  looks  down  at  the 
tiny  puckered  face. 

"A  fine  baby,"  he  says  proudly,  "perfect  in 
every  way ! " 

Steps  are  then  taken  to  safeguard  the  baby's 

eyes  protect  his  tender  skin.  What  kind  of 

protection?  Listen  to  this! 


Today  there's  news  in  infant  skin  care. 
More  and  more  hospitals  are  changing 
to  new  Johnson's  Baby  Lotion  .  .  .  the 
smooth,  snow-white  Lotion  that  prom- 
ises your  baby  amazing  protection 
against  skin  rashes ! 

Scientific  hospital  tests  prove  that 
Johnson's  Baby  Lotion  care  cuts  down 
cases  of  heat  rash  and  other  minor  skin 
irritations  —  by  dramatic  percentages! 


Give  your  baby  this  modern  care  at 

home  I  Use  John.son's  Baby  Lotion  ex- 
actly like  baby  oil... after  bath,  at  diaper 
changes.  Such  a  difference !  Lotion  is  so 
velvety-pleasant.  ..pro- 
tects so  .surely. .  .leaves 
baby  skin  so  soft  and 
sweet.  Have  modern 
Johnson's  Baby  I^otion 
on  your  baby's  tray! 


Gives  Amazing  Protection 
From  Rashes! 


Johnson's  Baby  Lotion 


(CnnliniieJ  from  Page  16) 
The  English  do  take  their  animals 
seriously.  On  the  feast  day  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  all  the  animals  came  to  church 
(in  Hereford)  and  were  solemnly  told 
that  they  have  a  very  good  chance  of 
getting  to  heaven.  Dozens  of  cats  and 
kittens  in  starched  ribbons  were  there; 
ducks,  chickens  and  guinea  pigs ;  a  lamb ; 
white  mice;  and  dogs  of  all  kinds,  from  a 
bull  mastiff  to  a  tiny  Pekingese.  The 
twenty  horses  that  turned  up  were  found 
too  big  for  the  pews,  and  were  obliged, 
by  the  head  usher,  to  wait  outside.  "An- 
imals and  birds  are  a  part  of  God's  cre- 
ation," the  minister  told  the  animals  and 
the  beaming  children  who  accompanied 
them,  "and  there  is  nothing  contrary  to 
our  Christian  religion  in  the  belief  that 
our  pets  will  live  hereafter.  There  are 
animals  and  birds  in  heaven  as  well  as 
human  beings  and  angels." 


Gladys  Taber  fans  will  soon,  if  they 
do  not  already,  include  the  youngest 
fry.  D.\ISY  AND  DOBBIN  is  her  tale  of 
Two  Little  Seahorses,  and  a  most  en- 
gaging book  it  is,  with  illustrations  by 
Kurt  W'iese. 


It  is  hard  to  remember,  in  the  midst  of 
daily  dishwashing  and  going  to  the  of- 
fice and  putting  a  new  tire  on  the  car  and 
hoeing  the  potatoes,  that  we  are  char- 
acters today  in  one  of  the  purple  pas- 
sages in  history.  The  '30's  and  the  '40's 
will  go  down  in  the  book  with  the  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  with  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  with  (we  hope,  we  hope) 
the  Renaissance.  No  school  child  of  the 
future  will  be  able  to  skip  these  chapters. 
But  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  we  are  in 
a  position  to  read  much  of  that  history 
now,  on  the  very  morning  after  it  hap- 
pened, as  it  were.  It  is  that  way  with 
Churchiirs  memoirs.  Here  is  the  vital 
record  of  the  world  at  war  in  the  rich, 
sonorous  tones  of  the  greatest  living 
historian. 


Of  equal  interest,  and  complement- 
ing the  Churchill  point  of  view,  is 
Eisenhoiier's  CRUSADE  IN  EUROPE— 
a  close,  honest,  full,  understandable 
explanation  of  the  forces  that  made 
necessary  the  sacrifice  of  our  own  boys 
and  men.  Here  is  the  full  story  of  those 
hush-hush  controversies  that  kept  us 


Ike  gets  tied. 

on  tenterhooks  during  the  war,  the 
vthcii  and  why  €)f  the  .\<>rlh  .Vfricun 
invaNitin,  the  "deal"  with  Darlaii,  the 
d<-tails  of  Italy  aii<l  Sicily,  the  I'atton 

incident,  the  Battle  of  the  Kulgt  the 

uar  aH  our  first  American  g<-ncral  saw 
it.  .Vnd  who,  may  we  ask,  got  a  belter 
vi«'W? 


IfiMtory  <'an  without  doubt  b«;  a  faH- 
ciiuiting  holtby.  .\ll  it  tukcH  in  a  good 
bump  of  ciirioHity,  and  u  certain 
uiiioutit  of  piTMCVt-runce.  fhlit  EiMoit' 
sthiiiil,  »ho  wrote  TilE  AMK.KICAN 
II. IAD  U'pi<'  tif  the^^vil  War),  in  what 
uc'tl  call  a  lirMt-claHH  airiatciir  IiihIo- 
riun — u  biinincxHinuii  hIio  ko<-m  ii.  lor 
((  iinlmiir,!  an  I'nKr  'I) 


The  amazing  new 
PRES-TOE-PEN 


Folds  with 
a  touch  of  the 
toe  on  the 
foot  pedal. 


Transforms  the  clumsy  old-fash- 
ioned play-yard  into  wonderful  con- 
venience. Mother  can  fold  it  and 
move  it  in  and  out  of  the  house  with 
effortless  ease! 

See  it  at  your  dealer's  — or  send  lOi 
for  your  copy  of  "PRIMER  FOR 
PARENTS"  to  Thayer,  Inc.  Dept. 
LH-4,  Gardner,  Massachusetts. 


'TOPS  FOR  TOTS" 


Get  The  Besf  —  Ask  For  Evenflo! 


Feeding  baby  with  an  Evenflo 
Nurser  is  duck  soup  for  dads!  They 
are  intrigued  by  Evenflo's  fasy  "nipple- 
down  for  sealing  and  nipple-up  for 
feeding"  feature.  They  ad- 
mire Evenflo's  engineer- 
ing— nipple  valves  that 
keep  normal  air  pressure 
inside  bottle  and  help 
babies  nurse  easier.  Get 
Evenflo  Nursers  and  Even- 
flo Cleanser,  (cleans  baby 
bottles  like  magic  without 
brushing)  at  baby  shops, 
drug  and  dept.  stores. 


Nipple  down. 
Bottle  sealed. 


OOenllo 

America's  V  25c 
L    Most  Popular  Nurser 


A 


'  Pjh  nicd 


IT   BREATHES   AS   IT  FEEDS' 


'  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


In  white,  and  your  choice  of  5  most  flaltering  "personality  colors'"'' — vat-dyed  Jor  lovely,  even  color! 


K 


Choose  your  favorite  of  the  livn  fine  IVpperell  Percales!  Choose  Pepperell  ivijulnr  |)ereales, 

woven  182  sturdy  threads  per  square  ineli,  for  inar\-eK)us  x-aliie  in  liie  chiral)ility 
of  firmly  woven  texture!  Pepperell  Peeress  Percales  are  e\en  lonsjer  lastini^, 
woven  204  threads  per  squaie  inch  .  .  .  the  \  ery  top  i^rade  of  percale! 

Choose  Pepperell  Peeress  Percales  i)ecause  you  can  i)u\-  no  more  finely  woven, 
longer  lasting,  full-combed-yarn  percales  at  any  price!  And  every  thread  is  superfine-ct)ml)ed 

for  extra  smoothness,  extra  wear.  In  white  and  "personality  colors." 
Choose  either  of  the  famous  Pepperell  Percales  .  .  .  the  Ijeautiful  sheets  icilh  the  wear  woven  in. 
Pepperell  Manuf.'\cturino  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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A/eoj/ 


^/scover/es 
in  3/cin  (3^rc^ 


Woodbury 


Woodbury 

«BBa> 

VAMUWIMI 


Woodbury 


Woodbury  ^ 


...  A/ever  6e/ore^ 


Your  skin  .  .  .  ravishing!  .  . .  with  these 
new-formula  Woodbury  De  Luxe  Face  Creams! 
Science's  newest  secrets  ...  in  six  exquisite 
beauty  aids.  Incomparable  cleaner  cleansing! 
Superb  richer  softening!  Veil-of-flattery 
finishing  creams!  Each  of  unsurpassed  quality. 
Jars  come  dressed  in  pink-and-gold  elegance, 
at  welcome  moderate  prices. 


Woodbury  De  Luxe  Cold  Cream 
cleanses  skin  the  cleanest  ever. 

Truly,  Penaten  is  a  miracle  cleansing  aid! 
Penaten  pene/rafes— reaches  deeper  into  pore 
openings.  Quickly  seeps  through  make-up  tints. 
Amazingltj  thorough  — thoroughhj  gentle. 
Your  skin  looks  dearer,  because  it's  cleaner. 
Your  first  jar  will  prove,  Woodbury 
De  Luxe  Cold  Cream  — with  Penaten  — 
truly  glorifies  your  skin! 


/\/m 


Woodbury  De  Luxe  Dry  Sk!n  Cream 
smooths  skin  the  softest  ever! 

Magically,  Penaten  aids  the  penetration 

of  smoothing  emollients.  Carries  lanolin's  rich 

benefits  deeper,  softening  tiny  dry  lines.  Smooths 

flaky  roughness  —  on  the  instant.  Skin 

looks  freslier,  younger  .  .  ,  lovely  to  seel 


T'rom  trial  jars  2(1^,  to  luxury  jars  SI.39.  Plus  tax. 


Woodbury  De  Luxe  Liquefying  Cleonting 
Cream  — with  Penaten!  Very  (■ffectivf-  for 
cleansing  oily  or  normal  skin.  Melts 
instantly.  Loosfrns  clinging  griirjo,  make-up, 
surface  oil.  Niglit  and  morning  use  iielps 
keep  skin  clearer,  fresher,  younger- looking. 


Wbodbury  De  Luxe  Vanishing  Facial  Cream 
—  For  Cluinoroiis  Make-Up:  Creaseless, 
disiipp(-aring.  A  tliin  veil  flatters... even  oily 
skin  looks  dewy  fresh.  For  a  br  anty  Pick-up: 
Apj)ly  lavislily  to  soften  skin  particles.  Ti.ssue 
oft.  Skin  looks  fresher,  softer,  younger. 


Woodbury  De  Luxe  Powder  Base  Foundation 
Cream  —  Petal  'J'iiitcd:  Adds  glow  to  any 
pow(l<;r  shade.  Veils  dry  or  normal  skin  in 
satin-textured  base  tliat  eliiigs,  holds  make- 
up. Helps  concr'al  tiny  blemishes.  Apply 
sparingly  in  dots  — smooth  over  face,  throat. 


Woodbury  De  Luxe  Complete  Beauty  All- 
Purpose  Cream  —  Pink-TintccI:  Penaten 
makes  this  All-I'urpose  Cream  more  efleo 
tive— for  complete  skin  c  are,  day  .iikI  Tiinht. 
(Cleanses  deeper.  Soft(Mis  superbly.  Pro- 
vides a  clinging  make-up  base. 
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Don't  take  chances 
with 

acid 

indi^esti 


Take 

TUMS 

wherever  you  go! 

Whenever  you  travel — 
by  car,  by  plane,  by  bus, 
by  train  —  buy  Tunis 
first!  Turns  relieve  acid 
indigestion  and  heart- 
burn almost  instantly. 
You  feel  better  fast! 
With  Turns,  nothing 
to  mix  or  stir.  And 
Turns  contain  no  bak- 
ing soda  (bicarbon- 
ate). So,  no  danger  of 
overalkalizing  —  no 
acid  rebound.  Travel 
in  comfort. Travel  with 
Turns!  Night  and  day, 
at  home  or  away, 
always  carry  TUMS. 
Quick  relief  for  acid 
indigestion. 


To  feel  better, 
try  one  or  two  TUMS 
after  breakfast. 


for  the  tummy 


|6u^  7  Hair  Net! 

\<i*td,fet  1  Free! 


We  make  this  special  offer  as 
a  token  of  appreciation  to  old 
friends  and  to  introduce  Venida 
Hair  Nets  to  new  users. 

CUT  OUT  THIS  AD! 

Any  department  or  drug 
store  will  redeem  it  for  1 

Venldo  Hoir  Net  FREE  when 
you  purchase  1  ot  regular 
price  and  present  coupon. 

CAP,  BOB  OR  ADJUSTYIE  FRINGE 


CHOICE 
OF  ANY 
COLOR 


WHITE,  GREY 


2l)c 


or  PURPLE 


SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  MESH 
WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ELASTIC 


Purchaser- 
Address  

City  


-State- 


—  I 

RUSER  CO.,  INC.,  119  W.  40tli  St.,  N.  Y.  18  | 


(Conlinued  from  Page  IK) 
research  an«l  inv«>Nli|;atiun  into  the 
past  in  his  off  hours,  instead  of,  say, 
golf.  He  loves  it.  He  even  has  thesehool 
<'hil(iren  in  his  nei^hlMirhoo<i  lookirit: 
into  the  past :  how  did  ihe  streets  they 
live  on  gel  iheirnarnes?  when  was  their 
eity  first  settled?  frf>m  what  country 
<lid  theirown  forehears come,  no  mat- 
ter how  long  ago?  It's  a  good  historical 
game.  ^ 

Did  yoii  knuiv  thai  Connecticut  has 
a  lake  namett  Chargofifiafsaiignianrh- 
auisagosgchauhunaguneamaug^?  Mr. 
H.  L.  Mencken  dii;;  »/i«f  one  up  for 

Supplement  Two:  The  Amekican 
Lan<;iia<;e. 


There  is  a  further  note  on  alcoholics— 
in  addition  to  the  illuminating  article  in 
the  November  Journal  by  Francis  T. 
Chambers,  Jr.,— in  The  Bellevue 
Story,  by  Page  Cooper,  the  impressive 
story  of  New  York's  great  free  hospital. 
It  is  a  resume  of  the  findings  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Lambert  in  his  study  of  alcoholism 
some  years  back.  At  that  time  more  than 
30  percentof  all  admissions tothehospital 
were  alcoholics.  The  greatest  number  of 
women  patients  were  between  the  ages 
of  28  and  32,  and  of  men,  between  32  and 
37.  The  sexes  were  about  even  in  num- 
bers admitted,  but  in  youth  and  old  age 
the  women  predominated.  The  greatest 
number  of  women  were  actresses  and  tel- 
egraph and  telephone  operators,  who  to- 
gether accounted  for  more  than  half  the 
total.  Doctor  Lambert  found  that 
women  are  far  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  men;  that  they  are  more  violent 
and  abusive,  and  more  profane.  Nearly 
twice  as  many  young  women  die  of  al- 
coholism as  young  men.  (We'd  wager 
that  women  with  husbands  and  children 
and  homes  to  take  care  of  rank  pretty 
nearly  zero  in  the  alcoholic  wards.) 


For  those  who  want  a  romantic  love 
story  with  a  Humphrey  Bogart-type 
hero,  an  exotic  hackgroiind  made  mag- 
nificently real,  and  a  situation  of  ex- 
treme danger  that  involves  flight  and 
pursuit,  THE  JACARANDA  TREE,  hy 
//.  E.  Kates,  is  their  hook.  (Remeniher 

Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France 

and  THE  PURPLE  PLAIN?)  It  is  Kipling 
out  of  Hemingway  and  IVlaugham. 
These  are  not  light  words.  The  length 
of  this  report  is  in  no  way  commensu- 
rate with  the  pleasure  that  the  hook 
afforded  the  reviewer. 


How  much  water  do  you  think  is 
wasted  daily  in  New  York  City?  200,000,- 
000  gallons!  Stickers  are  now  being  dis- 
tributed io  all  landlords:  "Stop  wasting 
ivater ...  .4  dripping  tap  can  drain  a  river 
off  the  map." 

CHICAGO  THIBUNE-NEW  VOHK  Hf^H  SYNDICATE 


Th*  N«{9libers 


tC  tt*or««  Clarir 


"I  still  wonder  if  I  turned  off 
that  shower  before  we  left  home." 


Soaping  (lulls  hair. 
Halo  glorifies  it ! 


Yes,  "soaping"  your  hair 
with  even  finest  liquid  or  cream 
shampoos  hides  its  natural 
lustre  with  dulling  soap  film 

^Halo — not  a  soap,  not  a  cream 
—  contains  no  sticky  oils,  nothing  to  hide 
your  hair's  natural  lustre  with  dulling 
film.  Made  with  a  new  patented 
ingredient.  Halo  brings  out  glossy, 
shimmering  highlights  the  very  first 
time  you  use  it!  Its  delightfully  fragrant 
lather  rinses  away  quickly,  completely 
in  any  kind  of  water — needs  no  lemon  or 
vinegar  rinse.  For  hair  that's  naturally 
colorful,  lustrously  soft,  easy  to 
manage — use  Halo  Shampoo! 
At  any  drug  or  cosmetic  counter. 


Nof  a  soap, 
not  a  cream — 
cannof  leave 
dulling  film! 

/  Quickly, 
effectively  removes 
dandruff  from  both 
hair  and  scalp! 

'>/.  Gives  fragrant, 
soft-water  lather 
even  in  hardest 
water! 

y/  Leaves  hair 
lustrously  soft,  easy 
to  manage — with 
colorful  natural 
highlights! 


Halo  reveals  the  hidden  beauty  of  your  hair! 
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In  Bernardine  Kielty''s  colfimn  in 
the  Joi  RWL she  u  rote  that  tvhen  Mad- 
ame Chiang  visited  the  White  House 
she  insisted  on  havins  the  linen  sheets 
of  her  bed  changed  several  times  a  day. 
These  sheets  cost  $7  each  to  launder. 
This  story  has  been  rehashed  several 
times  in  my  presence.  Surely,  the 
First  Lady  of  China  is  not  so  lacking 
in  common  decency  as  to  make  a 
nuisance  of  herself  on  any  occasion. 
Wfiat  is  the  real  truth  about  this? 

Madame  Chiang  never  used  linen  sheets 
when  she  was  in  the  White  House.  She 
brought  her  own  crepe  de  Chine  sheets.  I 
have  no  idea  what  Hnen  sheets  cost  to  laun- 
der. Certainly  nothing  like  S7  each.  That  is 
pure  exaggeration.  No  guest  in  the  White 
House,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  insisted  on 
anything.  Madame  Chiang,  however,  did 
have  trained  nurses  when  she  first  came  and 
it  may  be  they  asked  for  certain  things,  and 
of  course  anything  necessary  would  have 
been  provided.  Madame  Chiang  was  always 
a  most  considerate  and  delightful  guest. 

You  have  three  big.  strong  Ameri- 
can men  as  sons.  W  hy  do  they  not 
horseuhip  W estbrook  Pegler? 

I  have  four,  not  three  "big,  strong  Ameri- 
can men  as  sons."  Why  should  they  bother, 
however,  to  horsewhip  a  poor  little  creature 
like  Westbrook  Pegler?  They  would  prob- 
ably go  to  jail  for  attacking  someone  who 
was  physically  older  and  perhaps  unable  to  de- 
fend himself.  After  all,  he  is  such  a  little  gnat 
on  the  horizon.  He  cannot  touch  my  hus- 
band's memory.  Deeds,  not  words,  count  in 
this  world,  and  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens answer  such  attacks  as  Mr.  Pegler's  out 
of  their  own  experience  with  love  and  loy- 
alty in  their  hearts  which  remain  untouched 
by  Mr.  Pegler's  diatribes. 

I  have  found  out  that  a  man  and 
teaman  tcho  are  my  friends  are  active 
communists.  They  have  a  store. 
Knowing  their  sympathies,  I  have 
stopped  patronizing  them.  Hoivever, 
the  rest  of  the  neighborhood  continue 
to  shop  there,  knotving  they  are  com- 
mur^isLts.  Am  I  doing  wrong  mixing 
business  with  politics? 

Communists  have  a  right  to  earn  a  living 
in  the  United  States  as  long  as  we  permit 
them  to  be  here.  We  have  an  obligation  to  al- 
low people  to  think  and  peacefully  communi- 
cate their  thoughts  to  others  as  long  as  they 
do  not  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Government 
by  force.  For  that  reason  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple who  run  stores  and  gain  a  livelihood  be- 
lieve in  certain  theories  which  vs  e  do  not  be- 
lieve in  is  no  reason,  from  my  point  of  view, 
for  not  associating  with  them.  It  may,  how- 
ever, become  disagreeable  to  have  contacts 
with  them  because  you  feel  you  are  helping 
them  to  promote  something  in  which  you  do 
not  believe.  In  that  case,  you  will  naturally 
not  continue  your  contacts.  That  will  be  for 
personal  reasons  and  not  because  of  their 
political  views  only. 


Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  c/o 
the  L.-VDIES'  Home  Jocrn.ax.  //  should  be  understood 
that  Mrs.  Rooseiell's  ans-Jiers  reflect  only  her  oun 
opinions,  and  are  not  neces'sariiy  the  opinions  oj  the 
Editors  of  the  Jourval. 


By  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

0^  I  am  a  college  girl  and  belong  to  a 
well-to-do  family,  but  I  am  extremely 
unattractive.  I  have  never  had  suitors 
and  realize  my  chances  are  very  slim. 
With  this  in  view,  what  attitude 
should  I  adopt  toward  life? 

For  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  child,  do  not 
make  up  your  mind  because  you  are  in  col- 
lege and  haven't  had  any  suitors  that  you 
are  unattractive.  Looks  alone  do  not  make 
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"All  this  efTort  just  to  find  a  mate; 
hardly  seems  worth  the  trouble. 


one  attractive.  I  do  not  know  you,  so  I  do 
not  know  just  how  to  answer  your  question, 
but  remember  that  one  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
improve  one's  personal  appearance.  The  most 
important  thing  is  what  comes  from  the  in- 
side out.  If  you  cultivate  your  mind  and  your 


spirit,  you  can  have  charm,  which  is  far  more 
important  than  looks.  You  may  not  have 
suitors  today,  but  do  not  try  too  hard  to  have 
them.  If  you  become  an  interesting  and 
charming  person,  that  will  appeal  to  people 
and  draw  them  to  you  when  you  are  out  of 
college  and  have  a  chance  to  make  your  place 
in  the  world. 


★ 

1  would  like  to  knoiv  ivhat  basis 
you  have  for  the  statemerit,  ^'In  fact, 
the  government  has  already  lifted  its 
ban  on  the  various  religions  and  al- 
lows them  complete  freedom  in  Rus- 
sia today." 

The  promise  was  given  by  Mr.  Litvinov 
and  his  government  when  Russia  was  recog- 
nized, that  there  would  be  freedom  for  the 
various  religious  groups  to  worship  within 
Russia.  I  have  heard  since  from  a  number  of 
people  coming  out  of  Russia  that  though  the 
church  representatives  must  ver>'  carefully 
eschew  the  discussion  of  politics,  they  are  al- 
lowed freedom  of  worship,  and  I  think  this  is 
generally  accepted  by  all  those  who  have 
visited  Russia  of  late. 


The  Townsend  Pension  Plan  is 
making  headlines  again.  Do  you  think 
it  is  a  good  movement  to  follow? 

No.  I  have  never  thought  it  a  practical 
movement  and  I  do  not  think  it  practical  now. 

My  husband  died  three  months 
ago.  Although  I  am  only  tiventy-nine, 
I  have  no  intention  of  remarrying. 
My  husband  and  I  loved  children,  but 
were  unfortunate  enough  not  to  have 
been  blessetl  with  any.  I  would  like  to 
tulopt  a  little  girl  four  or  five  years  old. 
I  am  making  my  home  tvith  my  par- 
ents and  a  younger  brother  who  will 
go  to  college  soon.  I  have  corresponded 
tvith  a  chaplain  in  an  orphanage  ivho 
says  he  may  be  able  to  arrange  for  me 
to  adopt  a  chiUl.  In  adopting  her  I 
tvouUl  take  away  from  her  the  chance 
of  being  adopted  by  "parents."  Do 
you  think  I  amid  be  both  a  father  and 
mother  to  her  and  not  feel  I  was 
cheating  her?  Financially  I  am  more 
than  capable  of  taking  care  of  her. 

Not  knowing  you,  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to 
tell  whether  you  could  be  btith  father  and 
mother  to  your  little  adopted  daughter,  but 
if  you  care  enough  about  her  to  adopt  her  I 
am  sure  you  will  make  every  efTort  to  fill  her 
life  with  the  kind  of  affection  and  compan- 
ionship which  would  make  her  feel  that  she 
had  both  parents.  You  are  only  twenty-nine 
and  even  if  you  do  not  intend  to  remarry, 
none  of  us  knows  what  the  future  may  hold; 
and  if  you  adopt  a  little  girl  and  give  her  the 
best  that  you  have  to  give,  someday  you 
may  find  that  you  will  want  to  give  her  a 
father.  In  any  case,  your  young  brother  who 
will  soon  be  going  to  college  will  furnish  her 
with  the  kind  of  male  companionship  which 
is  valuable  for  any  youngster. 
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^^^X  about  "o'^"J"'e  ovS'^ 

Prepare  Sparfcie  V  "  ^hiJi 
ture  for  PuddJni  ^^n'^'a  Mix. 
package  dfreS/ccoring 
ci^Ps  m/yjc  VChJ     '   "Sins  11/ 

f  serving?^^  "ean,.  f/  desiS: 

_  Kecihe  .   . 


Here's  a  heavenly-light,  extra-flaky  peanut  butter 
crust  that  melts  in  your  mouth  .  .  .  filled  with  a 
creamy-rich  pudding  . .  .  and  topped  off  with 
luscious,  red  raspberry  preserve.  Yummmmeeee! 

But  in  making  this  recipe,  be  sure  you  use  Ann 
Page  Creamy-Smooth  Peanut  Butter,  Ann  Page 
Preserves  and  Ann  Page  Sparkle  Pudding.  For 
Ann  Page  products  are  your  guarantee  of  fine 
quality. 

And  they're  thriftily  priced !  That's  because 
they're  made  in  A&P's  own  modern  Ann  Page 
food  factories  and  brought  directly  to  you.  This 
eliminates  many  unnecessary  in-between  ex- 
penses and  savings  are  made  and  shared  with  you. 


ANN  O  PAGE 
FOODS 


ftp 


Among  the  quality  Ann  Page  Foods  are  such  favorites  as  Beans,  Spaghetff, 
Noodles,  Prepared  Spaghetti,  Sandwich  Spread  (Tartar  Sauce),  Vinegar,  etc. 


Black-and-white  Hildegarde  is  teacher's  pet,  but 
Irish  setter  Maeve  hates  to  do  her  homework. 


Diary  of  Domesticity 


By  tiLAOYS  TABER 


IITEW  ENGLAND  cooking  is  the  thing 

■  for  deep  winter.  The  kind  of  food  our 

■  forefathers  invented  out  of  the  simple 
i  ■  fare  the  rock-bound  coast  afforded  was 
hearty  and  comforting.  It  still  is. 

Take  beans,  for  instance,  and  molasses 
and  salt  pork,  and  you  get  those  big  brown 
crocks  bubbling  over  with  crusty  brown 
goodness  for  Saturday  night. 

The  Indians  taught  the  early  settlers  the 
uses  of  maize,  but  it  took  the  pioneer 
women  to  make  Indian  pudding,  corncake, 
muffins,  crackling  bread,  and  my  favorite, 
Spider  Corn  Bread. 

I  use  1  cup  corn  meal,  ]4  cup  flour,  and  2 
tablespoons  sugar,  1  teaspoon  salt,  2  tea- 
spoons baking  powder  sifted  together.  Then 
I  beat  an  egg,  add  1  cup  milk  (or  half  milk 
and  half  water).  I  mix  all  together,  turn  it 
into  an  8-inch  spider  that  has  melted  butter 
or  margarine  in  it.  Over  this  I  pour  '4  cup 
milk  and  water  (half  of  each  will  do),  but  I 
do  not  stir  it  at  all.  I  bake  it  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350 °F.,  about  30  minutes,  cut  into 
pie-shaped  pieces  and  serve  it  with  Winter 
Night  Supper  Bake.  I  use  a  black  iron 
spider,  but  if  you  haven't  one,  a  spider 
with  a  removable  handle  will  do. 

The  Supper  Bake  I  invented  down  on 
Cape  Cod  when  we  had  to  use  up  a  lot  of 
flounder  fillets  or  we  couldn't  go  out  to 
catch  any  more.  Into  a  greased  rectangular 
glass  baking  dish  I  alternately -sliced  po- 
tatoes and  onions,  well  salted  and  i5U|)pered. 
I  almost  covered  them  with  milk,  then 
baked  them,  covered,  until  tiie  potatoes 
were  nearly  tender.  Then  I  laid  the  flounder 
fillets  gently  on  top,  added  a  layer  of  but- 
tered cracker  crumbs  and  2  slices  bacon, 
added  more  milk  and  baked  until  the  fish 
was  done  (20  minutes). 

For  a  si)ecial  party  dish.  I  like  the  tradi- 
tional chicken  smothen^d  in  oysters.  For 
this,  you  saute  f)uartcrs  of  young  chickens 
in  l)ulter  or  margarinu,  lay  thcrti  in  a  baking 
dish,  |K>ur     cu|)  milk  over  each,  bake,  cov- 


ered, for  an  hour,  basting  frequently.  Then 
add  1  pint  oysters  and  1  cup  cream  for  each 
chicken  and  bake  20  minutes  longer.  Serve 
on  a  hot  platter  and  pour  oysters  and  cream 
over  the  chicken.  This  is  more  than  two 
hundred  years  old,  I  am  told,  and  of  course 
now  we  may  not  have  the  cream — or  the 
young  chickens — but  older  chickens  will  do 
if  you  cook  them  longer,  and  a  can  of  con- 
densed mushroom  soup  thinned  to  the  con- 
sistency of  cream  will  do. 

Now  we  have  four  Stillmeadow  [cockers 
with  their  Companion  Dog  degrees,  and  a 
line  of  ribbons  and  Hildegarde's  proud  sil- 
ver platters — but  I  sometimes  think  Jill  and 
I  ought  to  have  a  few  personal  awards  for 
valor  outside  the  line  of  duty.  For  after  all, 
every  paw  that  moved  forward  on  training 
was  right  beside  a  walkmg  pair  of  trudging 
human  feet  belonging  to  us!  But  if  any- 
thing could  match  the  dizzy  excitement  I 
felt  when  Little  Sister  took  second  place 
over  a  Doberman  and  a  couple  of  shepherds 
and  a  few  other  assorted  dogs,  I  cannot 
imagine  what  it  would  be. 

The  cockers  go  happily  along  on  their 
regular  lessons;  not  so  Maeve,  the  temper- 
amental Irisher.  Plain  heeling  bores  her 
stiff.  She  wants  to  do  the  most  advanced 
work,  not  bother  with  elementary  stuff.  She 
is  always  reading  ahead  in  her  schoolwork, 
and  skipping  her  homework.  The  dumbbell 
is  just  iier  dish,  but  to  Sit  Stay  is  a  nuisance. 

Here  in  the  country  we  celebrate  the 
New  Year  without  any  wild  celebrations.  I 
tiiink  it  is  because  we  are  attuned  to  the 
changing  seasons,  and  in  the  midst  of  win- 
ter we  are  looking  to  spring.  So  we  never 
get  that  curious  panic  that  time  has  gone 
by  and  we  should  drown  our  old  year  out 
and  racket  the  new  in.  (ieorge  comes  over 
on  one  morning  and  says,  "Happy  New 
Year,"  and  goes  out  to  shovel  his  way  to 
the  kennel.  We  plow  about  gathering  eggi 
(C  'onlinui'd  itn  I'anc  M) 
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Tomato  Soup 
Bean  and  Beefburgers 
Sweet  Potatoes  Corn 
Tossed  Green  Salad 
Canned  Peaches 

BEAN  AND  BEEFBURGERS 

Add  1  teaspoon  salt  to  1  cup  chopped 
beef;  saute  with  1  onion,  finely  chop- 
ped. Add  1  can  red  kidney  beans.  Cut 
very  thin  slice  off  tops  of  6  English 
Muffins.  Place  mixture  on  muffins.  Top 
with  1  cup  grated  American  cheese. 
Broil  until  lightly  browned.  6  servings. 


Menu  and  recipe  tested_  and  W^^-r 
priced  by  A&P  Test  Kitthen.  JUpT 
*C'oat  based  on  average  prices  mhA- 
in   A&P   Super   Markets  at  \§K  )I 
time  of  going  to  press. 


PLEASE  TELL  US! 

Have  you  an  idea  or  suggestion  you 
think  will  help  us  improve  our  service? 
If  so,  please  write  us.  We  welcome 
criticism,  too.  You  see,  we  believe  we 
owe  it  to  our  customers  to  make  our 
food  stores  the  best  possible  places  in 
which  to  shop. 

ADDRESS:  Customers'  Relations 
Department,  A&P,  420  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


The  modern  way  to  shop  for  food  is  the  easy 
A&P  Super  Market  way.  You  serve  yourself  in 
most  departments  .  .  .  get  satisfying  service  from 
willing  A&P  people  in  others.  And  you  do  all 
your  shopping  in  just  one  place,  in  a  complete 
food  department  store.  You  save  time  and  trouble 
.  .  .  because  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  from  store  to 
store  the  old-fashioned  way. 


Too,  A&P  has  really  pleasing  values  in  every 
department  of  its  Super  Markets  . .  .  attractive 
prices  for  famous  name  brands  that  stand  for 
the  finest  foods  produced  .  .  .  and  the  choicest 
of  truly  fresh  tilings  like  meats,  fish,  poultry, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  bakery  |)roducls  and  dairy 
foods.  Yes,  we  believe  no  food  store  offers  more 
values  more  days  of  the  week  than  A&P. 
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Bit  t  rfFFOftn  it.  AnA3ts 

Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylianta  Stale  i^oUefie, 
Department  of  Psycholn/iy 


What  Makes  Wives  Unhappy 

MANY  and  complex  are  the  forces  which  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  happiness  a  husband  and 
wife  find  in  marriage.  In  our  continuous- 
research  project,  we  are  learning  more  about  these 
forces — what  they  are,  and  how  they  operate. 

From  the  testimony  of  more  than  a  thousand  mar- 
ried couples  participating,  w'e  have  selected  the  replies 
of  the  one  hundred  unhappiest  wives  on  a  basic  ques- 
tion: the  most  important  causes  of  dissatisfaction  in 
their  marriages.  Their  replies  are  discussed  in  order  of 
importance — that  is,  in  ordei;,  of  the  number  of  wives 
who  mentioned  each  problem. 

Lach  of  companionship.  Single  men  emphasize 
the  desire  for  companionship  as  a  reason  for  marriage; 
single  girls  do  not.  \  et  the  ISPk  of  companionship  heads 
the  list  of  causes  of  married  dissatisfaction  of  these  un- 
happy wives.  It  is  significant  that  in  every  case  the  wife 
blamed  her  husband;  either  his  job,  his  working  hours, 
or  his  preoccupation  with  work,  or  his  friends,  his  hob- 
bies, or  his  outside  recreation.  Not  one  mentioned  the 
possibility  tha't  she  might  be  a  more  rewarding  compan- 
ion if  she  tried  to  share  his  interest  in  his  work  or  in  his 
outside  activities. 

Lack  of  money.  About  half  the  wives  blame  the 
high  cost  of  living;  the  other  half  blame  their  husbands, 
either  for  not  making  enough,  or  for  spending  too  much. 
In  only  one  of  these  homes  is  there  any  attempt  to 
budget.  ^ 

Sexual  incompatibilily  rank«tthird  as  a  cause  of 
dissatisfaction.  Though  the  specific  complaints  vary, 
nowhere  does  any  wife  suggest  that  her  own  attitude 
may  be  involved. 

"/n-/aif   trouble'^   and    husband's  criticisms 

come  next,  and  after  that: 

Objections  lo  hoiiseuork.  ^  et  few  people  would 
deny  that  homemaking  is  a  wife's  responsibility.  In 
most  families,  this  means  that  the  wife  does  most  of  the 
actual  housework;  even  in  wealthy  households  staffed 
by  servants,  the  wife  is  still  expected  to  take  charge. 
Granted,  a  housewife's  tasks  are  varied,  exacting  and 
often  tedious.  Vet  a  man's  job,  too,  involves  many  irk- 
some chores.  At  least  a  wife  can  usually  see  the  tangible 
results  ol  her  efforts — which  is  not  always  the  case  for 
her  husband. 

Children  are  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  to  some 
wives,  hut  the  complaints  usually  center  around  the 
confining  and  fatiguing  "round  of  bottles  and  diapers" — 
a  situation  which  will  improve  with  time.  However, 
some  wives  do  feel  that  they  have  too  many  children,  or 
*  I  hat  they  came  too  soon  and  too  fast. 

iMck  of  soci4il  life,  as  discussed  by  these  wives,  is 
rifit  a  matter  of  lack  of  freedom  to  enjoy  social  life,  but 
a  lack  of  any  social  life  to  enjoy. 

The  hushand's  pernonul  trailn,  ranging  from 
major  flaws  like  selfishness  to  such  comparatively  mi- 
nor irritatirjns  as  untidiness,  make  other  wives  unhappy. 

iMck  of  nfferlion.  Thrjngh  the  love  belv.ecn  hus- 
band and  wife  often  (lcc[(friH  as  the  years  go  by,  too  iiuiiy 
husbands  expect  their  wives  lo  lake  their  devotion  for 


granted,  without  any  little  gestures  of  reminder.  In  this 
important  respect,  I  agree  that  most  husbands  are  neg- 
ligent. 

Religious  differences  end  the  list  of  unhappy 
wives'  major  sources  of  dissatisfaction,  though  there  is 
a  long  series  of  miscellaneous  specialized  problems. 

Note  that,  despite  the  variety  of  the  difficulties, 
almost  all  these  problems  have  an  underlying  attitude  in 
common — the  wife's  tendency  to  blame  the  husband  or 
circumstances,  rather  than  to  assume  a  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility herself. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  of  these  husbands 
are  directly  responsible  for  their  wives'  unhappiness, 
and  that  many  others  with  a  little  effort  could  make 
their  wives  happier.  Nevertheless,  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably the  wife  who  must  take  the  initiative  in  any  effort 
to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  marriage. 

Most  of  these  difficulties,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
are  present  in  most  marriages.  If  other  wives  can  over- 
come them  to  find  happiness,  perhaps  you  can  too.  The 
first  step  is  to  realize  that  it  is  your  job  to  try. 

The  Man  Vt  ho  Stalls 

y^TER  a  young  couple  have  gone  together  steadily 
i_\  for  as  long  as  a  year,  the  girl  is  likely  to  assume 
L.  JL.that  the  man  is  thinking  of  marriage.  If  nothing 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  she  is  justified  in  feeling 
this  way,  especially  if  the  man  has  asked  her  not  to  have 
other  dates. 

But  sometimes  the  man  avoids  any  specific  discus- 
sion of  marriage.  If  the  girl  wants  to  marry,  she  is  placed 


Does  He  Love  You? 

Not  even  a  psychologist  can  determine  if  a  man  loves 
vou.  But  if  you  will  be  absolutely  honest  with  your- 
self— and  about  him — perhaps  your  "Yes"  and  "No" 
answers  will  help  you  decide  for  yourself. 

1.  Has  he  dated  you  steadily  for  one  year  or  longer? 

2.  Do  your  friends  think  he  loves  you? 

.3.  Is  he  really  interested  in  the  things  you  do? 
4.  Does  he  regard  you  as  a  dependable  person? 
•5.  Has  he  introduced  his  friends  and  parents  tf>  you? 

6.  Hoes  he  try  hard  to  win  your  good  opinion? 

7.  Has  he  told  you  repeatedly  that  he  loves  you? 

8.  Does  he  ahide  hy  your  standards  anil  ideals? 

9.  Is  he  willing  to  make  Hai*rifi('es  for  you? 

10.  Does  he  always  keep  your  eonfldenee? 

11.  Is  he  free  from  unsellishness? 

12.  Does  he  enjoy  your  parf*nts  (and  your  friends)? 

13.  Is  his  spare  tiltie  largt*ly  sp<*nt  with  yf>u? 

14.  Does  he  say  "we"  in  discussing  his  future  plans? 
Will  he  ffjrgo  his  own  wishes  to  please  you? 

16.  Does  he  negh-ct  his  wttrh  just  to  lie  with  you? 

17.  Is  he  exlr«*niely  jeahtus  f»f  you? 

IB.   IKi  yf»u  have  frequent  iliiuhls  ah<»ut  his  love? 

19.  Is  hin  inleri'sl  in  you  miistly  physical? 

20.  Does  he  make  efforts  to  "reform**  you? 

/Iijil  your  yi-s  tiusu  rrs  lo  tlir  first  I.')  (jiirslioiis  to  your  no 
(insuv.rs  to  tlir  la  it  ')  it<  ins.  With  ft  srort-  of  I  7  or  niort',  lir 
is  rrrtainly  tryinff  to  makr  you  think  hr  lot  r.i  you  —  onil 
nioyiir  hi;  docs.  If  you  have  any  ilouhts  lift,  iiiLr  more  tiinr 
to  hr  sure. 


in  an  embarrassing  and  painful  position.  She  does  not 
know  whether  to  continue  dating  him,  in  the  hope  of 
eventual  engagement,  or  to  give  him  up  and  cultivate 
other  men. 

In  analyzing  her  problem,  there  are  several  possi- 
bilities to  consider: 

Is  there  another  girl?  Be  sure  about  this.  Don't 
assume  that  there  isn't,  simply  because  he  hasn't  men- 
tioned her.  And  don't  assume  that  he  will  eventually 
make  up  his  mind — in  your  favor. 

Does  he  ivan  t  to  marry?  Some  men,  even  though 
they  are  in  a  position  to  marry,  are  unready  or  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  responsibilities  that  marriage  entails. 
Such  a  man  may  be  aware  that  he  is  monopolizing  a 
girl's  time  under  false  pretenses;  but  he  may  honestly 
(though  perhaps  thoughtlessly)  assume  that  the  girl, 
like  himself,  is  interested  in  temporary  fun  and  com- 
panionship rather  than  in  a  permanent  relationship. 
Better  find  out  whether  you  two  are  thinking  in  the 
same  terms. 

Is  there  an  obstacle  in  the  way?  Even  though  he 
seems  prosperous,  a  man  may  have  debts,  or  dependent 
relatives,  or  an  insecure  job,  which  makes  it  financially 
difficult  for  him  to  marry.  Or  his  parents  may  disap- 
prove the  match.  If  he  loves  you  and  is  honest,  he  should 
discuss  the  problem  with  you  frankly.  Nonetheless,  dif- 
fidence and  pride  may  restrain  him.  Give  him  a  chance 
to  tell  you. 

Is  lie  a  ivolf?  Some  men  deliberately  exploit  any 
human  relationship,  seeking  without  offering,  taking 
without  giving.  Sometimes  this  attitude  shows  up  in 
stinginess  about  money,  but  some  men  who  are  lavish 
with  money  are  emotional  dead  beats.  Do  you  know  a 
man  who  rides  in  your  car  without  offering  to  buy  gas, 
who  dines  frequently  in  your  home  but  rarely  suggests 
taking  you  out,  who  accepts  your  attention  but  prom- 
ises nothing  in  return?  Better  forget  him.  Such  a  man 
is  not  likely  to  propose  marriage — but  if  he  does,  you 
don't  want  him. 

Does  lie  love  you?  This  is  the  most  fundamental 
question  of  all.  Don't  confuse  liking,  or  the  easy  com- 
panionship born  of  habit,  for  the  kind  of  love  that  leads 
to  marriage.  A  man  may  enjoy  your  company,  value 
your  friendship  and  sincerely  admire  you — and  fall 
head  over  heels  in  love  with  somebody  else. 
«  Whatever  the  cause,  you  must  still  decide  what  to 
do.  If  you  can  see  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  your 
marriage,  you  may  be  wise  to  force  the  issue.  But  do  it 
indirectly,  without  seeming  to  corner  him.  Many  a  girl 
defeats  her  chances  of  matrimony  through  overeager- 
ness. 

•  But  you  can  lead  the  conversation  around  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  his  future;  you  can  ask  his  opinion  of  a  new 
job  for  you;  you  can  remind  him  in  various  ways  that 
time  is  not  standing  still. 

•  Finally,  you  can  cut  down  on  the  dates  you  give  him. 
Without  explanation  or  unfriendliness,  let  him  see  that 
you  are  not  so  available  as  you  have  been.  This  takes 
courage;  while  it  may  lead  to  a  proposal,  it  may  lead  to 
the  discovery  that  he  is  not  really  interested  in  you. 
But  if  there  is  no  future  in  your  relationship,  it  is  better 
t()  fitiil  it  out  now,  while  you  arc  young  enough  to  have 
other  prospects. 

\Ut  Wtit  Xf/ri-*-':" 

lltnr  villi  I  niitkc  my  hiishiiiiil.  from  wliom  I 
hull'  lu'i'ii  scfuiriilcil  one  year,  /my  I  he  I'xpi'nsc  in- 
curred ill  iliinrring  him? 

You  can't.  In  llu?  eyes  f>f  the  law  a  divorce  is  a  lux- 
ury almost  always  paid  for  by  the  person  who  obtains  it. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


IT'S  IVEW — the  little-oirl  glow  that's  making  vou 

look  so  much  lovelier!  .\eic — the  touchable, 
velvety  smoothness  of  vour  face.  And  very 
netv — the  secret  of  the  whole  delightful 
transformation.  It's  Pond's  sensational  new 
make-up — Angel  Face! 

E.4SIER:  FOUNDATION  AND  POWDER— ALL  IN  ONE! 
Angel  Face  smooths  on  with  its  pufl — and 
stays.  No  wet  sponge,  no  greasy  fingers.  Gives 
a  soft,  natural  finish.  Never  drying  or  shiny. 

CANT  SPILL  OVEH  YOUR  HANDBAG  OR  CLOTHES! 

Tuck  an  Angel  Face  in  your  handbag,  and  you 
have  the  complete,  neat  makings  of  a  superb, 
quick  make-up  at  your  fingertips  anytime  .  .  . 
anywhere! 

ASK  THE  WOMAN  WHO  USES  ONTl!  Rafaelle.  Duchess 
of  Leinster.  says,  "Po!id"s  Angel  Face  always 
looks  fresh  and  natural,  and  is  so  easy  to  use! 
I  carrv  mine  with  me  everywhere!"  And 
Mrs.  Ellen  Tuck  Aster  says.  "Every  day  I 
use  it,  Fm  more  enchanted  with  Angel  Face. 
It  goes  on  so  smoothly  and  stays  on  so  well! 


ACS''   ig  ^i^g  newest  kind  of  new  makc-upl  Foundation  and  powder  all  in  one!  Your  choice 
of  five  perfect  complexion  tones.  Complete  with  puff,  eighty-nine  cents,  plus  tax. 


T?  Q  ? 


MO 

yes 


Learning  your  ABC*s>  can  rale  a  high  but  what  about  your  *  Personal  iti/  QuMit*mt'/ 


Ar^  I'm  Fmm  tm  hf  ^'UMf 

1.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  to  a  boxing  match,  a 
splash  pam-  or  a  bike  hike? 

a.  Can  you  hum  or  sing  the  first  chorus  of  the  cur- 
rent No.  1  scorer  on  the  Hit  Parade? 

3.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  "third 
out"  and  a  "fourth  down";  a  "pitcher's  balk"  and  a 
"spot  pass"? 

4.  Does  the  thought  of  being  alone  for  an  evening 
with  nothing  but  a  good  book  and  the  radio  conjure 
up  bogies  of  boredom? 

5.  Can  3'ou  get  in  a  "part>" mood"  with  last  year's 
best  dress  for  this  year's  big  date? 

S.  WTien  the  girl  with  whom  you're  double-dating 
turns  out  to  be  a  poised  Hedy  Lamarr.  j.g..  can  you 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  boys  ]iktyoiiT  type  too? 

7.  ^A"hen  your  best  friend  gets  stuck  in  an  argu- 
ment do  you  always  fed  you  must  agree  with  her? 

S.  Can  you  play  3  out  of  the  5  games  given  here: 
table  tennis,  volleybatt.  bridge,  golf  and  parchesi? 

».  If  you  are  of  age,  can  you  drive  or  are  you 
leamipg  to  drive  the  family  car? 

Do  you  ever  spend  a  serious  ten  minutes  with 
a  best  gal  pal  or  boy  friend  hashing  over  world  affairs? 

Do  you  prefer  only  special  foods  at  parties  and 
picnics,  such  as  sandwnches  without  dressing,  salt  on 
your  watermelon  and  hot  drinks  heated  to  exactly  so 
many  degrees? 

12.  Can  I'ou  fed  at  ease  when  there  is  a  slight 
pause  in  the  conversation? 

13.  AMien  you're  alone  with  small  fry,  dther  at 
home  or  out  baby  sitting,  can  you  impro'vise  for  ten 
minutes  on  "and  then  what  happened  to  Goldilocks"? 

14.  Can  you  come  up  with  a  title  or  two  when 
someone  puUs  the  oldie.  "Read  any  good  books 
latdy?" 

15.  Would  you  rather  be  at  a  mo^^e  on  a  winter  aft- 
ernoon than  out  learning  to  ice  skate  with  the  crowd? 

IS.  Can  you  hold  your  own — in  enthusiasm,  at 
least — in  a  round-the-piano  or  a  round-the-campflre 
chorus  of  Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball  Game? 

17.  W'hen  your  steady  stuff  is  having  this  dance 
with  another  girl,  can  you  smile  and  make  conversa- 
tion with  the  boy  nearest  at  hand? 

IS.  Can  j'ou  overlook  twinges  from  that  old  green- 
eyed  monster  when  you  or  your  team  loses  anjlJiing 
from  a  bridge  trick  to  a  basketball  game? 

19.  "After  the  ball  is  o%'er,"  are  you  guide  to 
volunteer  for  a  cleanup  squad? 

Can  you  explain  a  "double  whammy"? 

SCORING  KEY:  Numbers  4-7-11-15  should  be  an- 
sm'ered  ""No."  All  the  rest  should  be  ans»'ered  "Yes." 
Now  give  yourself  one  point  for  each  correct  answer. 

lfe-20.  Take  off  that  halo,  honejxhile — you're  almost  loo 
good  to  live! 

14-17.  A  good  =o->r  co-operative,  easy  aa  your  fr)<-ic  = 
Beiosr  14.  *•  at  nothing  wrong  that  a  I:' 

fan  and  g  •  .arwhip  can'l  fix.  Try  fori 

yourself,  c  :  un  fun  for  others  instead. 


1.  In  shopping  bouts,  when  it's  a  tossup,  do  you 
always  drop  the  final  deddmg  in  mother's  lap? 

2.  Is  it  comparativdy  easy  for  you  to  ask  friends 
to  return  anything  of  yours  they  barc  bonowed? 

3.  In  making  new  friends,  do  yon  iocfe  nncon- 
sdously  for  price  tag  first  and  personality  second? 

4.  Do  j'ou  have  one  or  more  bright-colored  dresses 
in  j'our  wardrobe? 

5.  ould  you  cross  the  street  or  walk  borne  by  an- 
other route  rather  than  have  to  pass  a  group  of  boys 
from  school? 

ft.  Have  you  ever  said, "  I  hojie  you're  going  to  like 
East  Side  High"  to  a  new  and  bewildered  stude? 

7.  Do  }'Ou  consider  it  a  social  stigma  to  accept 
blind  dates? 

S.  Would  you  be  secretly  ashamed  to  admit  it  if 
J'OU  rated  straight  A's  on  semester  exams? 

9.  After  a  dull  evening — dther  a  party  that  fell 
flat  or  a  date  with  Johnnie  that  ended  on  a  blue  note- 
do  you  usually  fed  "It's  all  my  fault"? 

10.  Does  your  own  bedroom  mirror  always  give 
back  a  prettier  picture  than  any  mirror  in  town? 

11.  Are  you  honestly  con\-inced  that  one  of  your 
teachers  has  a  personal  dislike  for  you? 

12.  WTien  you  and  Janie  are  walking  down  the 
streets,  do  you  always  think  the  boys  are  whistling  at 
her? 

13.  Can  you  express  your  -views  dearly  round  tiie 
lunch  table  or  when  redting  in  class? 

14.  Do  you  fed  sdf-consdous  when  wearing  a  new 
dress,  even  thougji  you're  sure  it  is  in  style  and  good 
taste? 

15.  Eto  you  usually  start  a  conversation,  instead  of 
waiting  for  someone  dse  to  say  the  first  good  void? 

ifi.  Would  you  pass  up  a  good  movie  aa  Safmday 
night  rather  than  risk  having  the  crowd  see  yaa 
"dating"  mother  and  dad? 

17.  Does  the  whole  bus  turn  to  stare  at  you  when 
you  get  on? 

IS.  Would  you  take  rumba  lessons  if  someone  of- 
fered to  teach  you.  sans  charge? 

Ifc.  Do  you  join  fredy  in  the  touting  and  sdiodl 
cheers  when  your  team  makes  a  touchdown? 

Can  you  use  a  new  word  or  an  occasional  gla-ng 
phrase  without  feeling  sdf-consdous? 

<iCX>RESG  KETi":  Numbers  2-4-6-13-15-1S-19-20  should 
be  answered  "'Yes."  AH  the  rest  should  be  answered 
**  No."  Give  yourself  one  point  for  each  correct  answer 
to  determine  score. 

17-20.  You  are  poised,  aeilf-canfidpnT  and  matare  ftw  yum 
age. 

13-16.  Slows  a  slight  inferiority  oamples;  socve  can  be 

improved  by  more  soda!  experience  and  a  greater  inter- 
est in  other  people. 

Below  13.  .\n  inferiority  comples  new — but  it  doesn't 
have  to  be  permanent  1  Work  hard  on  jjersonal  appear- 
ance, general  etiquette  and  your  ability  to  get  along  with 
jther  people— that  cotrplex  should  disappear  long  be- 
fore you  reach  voting  age ! 


1.  Dosaabdkmefoaneariiiarei 

tions? 

2.  CanyoafeelasrdaaBil{«ciL,afaiiaEt!)mafaladc 
net  formal  or  patty  drssssm  a  dmrt  aid  bfae  jeans? 

3.  Ate  yaa  wiQing  to  try  to  leara  new  tdhinBS  Be 
dance  stepsorgiaiiimraiyaafEStinvilalioD? 

4.  Do  ycm  viiibe  at  least  one  leUer  a  nnotfi? 

5.  Of  the  first  six  girls  who  anne  to  yax  inad 
can  you  say  "I  like  "  about  four  of  ttem? 

6.  Has  a  friend,  boy  or  gal  ever  TutmniiMipH  you 
with  these  wards:  "  This  is  Susie  Sub-Deb.  the  gkl  I 
was  teDiqg  50a  ^xmt"? 

7.  DoyooaBcredyhoidgiu^BeiieTCnifenyon'TC 
offidally  "iorgivein  and  imjgutljm  *? 

S.  Aic  yoa  prampt  ^loat  social  '*^BJ*»'f"'tf — n 
writing  ihssSs.-'soa  notes,  retntimig  mvilMians,  tn'iing 
on  time  for  dates  with  everytBie? 

S.  Do  ^goa  anamptiros  cry  ^  Gtde  at  sad  mawies? 

IS.  Whm  !^San^^ylKl^^s;ylIlaif^l»l»wiHl  hprmnrtur 
do  you  aiMiifdHlriy  ran  dmrt  of  uaimariiuM? 

U.  If  ibe  crowd  uuLvutes  yaa  on  a  movie-Tcrsns- 
bovbie  everang,  can  jnu  give  in  paoeinAy? 

IS»  Do  yaa.  sometimes  adov  yonself  to  date- 
dream  aixiot  an  evening  with  Peter  LawJkad,  Gny 
Marfiam  or  some  local  glamour  boy? 

13.  Do  ^ni  Mae  iltiyjiiJip  loasis? 

1-4.  Are  yoa  as  BDod-natrawi  and  as  modi  fna  at 
boHK  m'itlij^ovCaudy  asyoaaneanton  a  date? 

15.  If  paging  akmga  catty  sbory  gets  jvo  atten- 
tian.  do  yoo  tlank  goss^  is  uqrtih  qacadiog? 

IS.  Do  3m  mate  it  a  point  never  Id  ^Eak  or  nod 
tx>  a  nwrml  au|iMiiiii>ainfP  tiB  he  or  dae  has  nffiutfA 
you  first? 

17.  At  the  ifiimer  table,  do  joD  find  it  fsBt  to  taBc 
ovtisi  tiie  day'*s  ^^j^^^^^mj^^  witb  tbe  fissnfly? 

W.  If  doodile-featme  Sabaday  matinees  are  yaiM 
favonte  ^lort,  do  get  bcred  and  yawny 'siien  Joe 
iCTBts  to  disniiws  pro  footbd? 

Ml  CaD  yoD  lecorer  imm  a  sin  bfamder  easily 
eDomg^  so  Tsju  2aA  ttK  oompany  yoo'ie  Imh^i^ 
ipon't  be  chiBed  far  iSnc  cvenmg? 

XS.  Do  yofn  bave  a  good  d^positBn  most  of  the 
tsoe — Willi  fcw  faoKs  wasted  on  brooding,  depots- 
saoes  or  fits  of  tbe  Idoes? 


SCORING  KEV:  Nnmbpire  7-10-35-16-18 
answered  "Na"  All  the  rest  iraie  a  bezrty  "Ye^  as 
the  corrert  answer.  Grre  yoMtsetf  ooe  pint  far  every 
right  answer  given  to  datemraae  stXBC 
17-20.  Indicates  an  e^-'exi  lesDpenDient,  a  pET- 
sonality  and  an  active  interest  m  adiar  peopBe. 
13-16.  You're  not  a  No.  1  ibvaan aft  tlas  t**n'at^  bat 
you're  on  the  ri^a  track.  Yoor  saitinK  1 
gradually  as  yaa  1 
Below  14.  Not  only  is  yaar 
as  if  you're  not  trying^  Even  in  ber  taeosi,  any  sal  anst 
begin  to  j%slize  that  this  is  a  ffvm.  big  vraild  and 
^e'U  be  a  iot  IhajBjjnpT  by  Uyaog  to  Gke  tbc  odker  iwnJi 
in  it-  Y<ia1D  hai%  to  start  Iw'fljMiig  to  iMfer  Ibe  foB  if  yon 
.toi 


N»w  total  your  thrre  •com a« <l«^«mu>«d  b>  Um-  5w're  a  yOTtfi£  teen-2iper,  your  parents,  your  home  «m1  '  >  ^'j' ^' '  ' -'ur       **'  **•#»•■  l^^te 

thrrr  tfu'tTM-f- mhove-  Tbr  total  i*.  \our  Penionalil;  your tcacheTS  are chj'  ^'>'\...,  ''  "-t^-.J-""'"^'  itii^ 

<.>ii<.ti<'nl.  ratirME  ihi*  va«  :  .V^-MI.  Superior.  4.V5I.  sionality.  But  onoe v  «kc  ,    '    "  i.*^*^**««> 

(.,-,.!    fH„~  1-..  .1,,-,  \. gocKl  poni'       ■  \  '•^'>  ,  ■'  Z^'^'''  ^-t*^''''^^^ 


'^■-^  >-  •'  M.:r^"•^^^«^^^: 


THE   SI  B. DEB    •     E  IH  T  »:  D   BY  M  A  I  K  K  F  \   HAIY  "  St^!:--'^ 
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DIARY  OF  DOMESTICITY 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 


warm  and  new.  Maeve  whisks  her  tail  in 
the  drifts.  The  house  smells  sweet  with  the 
holiday  greens  and  the  big  country-  ham 
a-baking.  Jill  gets  up  more  of  our  own  wild- 
cranberrj-  sauce.  I  put  the  fat  acorn  squash  in 
to  bake.  The  children  are  home. 

There  is  the  usual  difficulty  about  the  cat 
Sidney,  who  always  comes  with  Dorothy  and 
\'al.  In  summer  he  lives  in  the  studio,  but 
now  he  is  pent  in  the  middle  bathroom,  safe 
from  Esme's  horrendous  screeching  attacks. 

There  is  the  usual  argimient  about  Don  not 
wanting  to  help  with  the  dishes  imtil  he  fin- 
ishes his  latest  murder  myster\".  It  is  all  so 
much,  suddenly,  as  it  used  to  be  when  they 
were  not  grown  and  leading  their  own  lives, 
that  I  feel  I  could  wake  up  and  find  myself 
back  in  time. 

It  seems  even  more  likely  when  they  haul 
out  the  old  sled  and  go  oft  to  slide  down  the 
snowy  hill.  Dorothy  and  Val  have  been  mar- 
ried going  on  three  years,  but  they  look  like 
children  in  their  woolly  ski  suits  and  big  flap^ 
ping  mittens. 

.  In  winter,  the  fire  on  the  hearth  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  life  at  Stillmeadow.  In  summer,  life 
flows  outward.  Someone  is  in  the  barbecue 
typing,  someone  else  is  in  the  Quiet  Garden 
reading  Tales  of  the  South  Seas  or  Running 
of  the  Tide.  The  girls  are  out  in  their  own 
summerhouse;  Don  and  \"al,  with  the  new 
gun,  are  blasting  away  at  a  tomato  can  nailed 
to  an  old  apple  tree.  Someone  else  is  up  in  the 
studio,  and  Jill  is  down  the  meadow  with 
Maeve  "seeking  back"  an  old  glove.  I,  of 
course,  am  in  the  kitchen. 

Sometimes  our  casual  spreading  around 
causes  trouble.  There  was  the  day  last  Au- 
gust when  our  friend  Johannes  got  locked  in 
the  studio.  The  studio  is  the  old  ha\"mow,  and 
the  old  double  doors  have  a  way  of  swinging 
back  in  a  breeze  and  locking.  Johannes  went 
up  to  Be  Alone  and  finish  his  book,  and  alone 
he  really  was,  for  the  doors  swung  back  and 
when  he  tried  to  come  out,  he  found  he  was 
tightly  shut  up. 

At  first  he  was  not  worried.  He  leaned  out 
the  window  and  called  mildly.  Nobody  paid 
the  least  attention  except  a  couple  of  spaniels 
who  were  after  squirrels  below.  They  barked 
loudly.  He  raised  his  voice.  So  did  they.  The 
kennel  took  it  up  and  a  thunderous  racket  en- 
sued, with  Johannes  yelling.  Then  he  worked 
at  the  door,  the  nice  hea%y  old  chestnut  door. 
Nothing  gave  except  Johannes.  So  he  went 
back  and  called  again.  But  he  had  asked  for 
an  uninterrupted  time  to  work  and  he  got  it. 

Finally  it  came  to  him  that  not  even  for 
lunch  would  the  family  interrupt  art.  Who 


would  intrude  on  a  love  scene  with  crab 
salad?  He  had  a  new  idea.  Being  a  \'iennese, 
he  is  a  fine  >  odeler.  Or  perhaps  not  all  \'ien- 
nese  can  yodel,  but  he  is  our  only  friend  who 
can.  So  he  yodeled.  He  yodeled  with  the  ver>- 
best  yodel. 

But  the  cockers  had  never  heard  anybody 
yodel  before,  and  when  they  heard  that 
sound  from  up  above,  they  made  noise 
enough  to  drown  a  bombing  attack.  They 
went  really  wild.  Yodeling  and  barking  went 
on  for  as  long  as  Johannes  could  breathe,  and 
then  he  gave  up  and  resigned  himself  to  a  life 
in  the  studio,  starving  and  helpless  but  with 
his  manuscript  beside  him.  He  mopped  his 
brow  and  eventually  located  a  coat  hanger. 
This  he  wrenched  into  a  kind  of  bar,  with 
which  he  managed  to  pick  the  latch  and 
escape. 

We  were  serenely  stringing  beans  for  the 
freezer  when  he  appeared.  I  thought  he  must 
have  been  working  verj-  hard,  he  looked  so 
hot  and  tired. 

Jill  looked  up.  "I  hope  the  dogs  didn't 
bother  you,"  she  said.  "For  some  reason, 
they  have  been  making  an  awful  racket  this 
morning." 

The  color  of  winter  is  pure  and  lovely,  the 
long,  darkly  blue  shadows,  the  purple  stalks 
of  the  briar\-  bushes,  the  glistening  white  of 
clean  snow,  the  pale  amber  of  shell  ice  where 
the  little  brooks  walk  in  summer.  The 
meadow  is  latticed  now  with  the  pattern  of 
dark  branches  and  the  great  timeless  trees  lift 
intricate  patterns  against  a  still  sky. 

Yes,  lovely  is  this  world  of  ours,  I  think,  as 
I  look  up  at  the  pearl-clear  light  over  the 
snowj"  valley.  Surely  all  we  need  for  the  new 
year  is  peace  over  the  world  so  men  can  lift 
their  eyes  to  the  sky  and  know  that  death  will 
not  hover  over. 

Honey  pads  along  with  her  own  thoughts, 
which  have  rabbits  in  them,  and  all  her  yes- 
terdays, and  being  a  loved  companion,  and 
the  memor\"  of  tonight's  snack,  and  maybe  an 
idea  as  to  tomorrow's  leftover  waffle  with  a 
smidgen  of  wild-flower  honey  on  it.  For  she 
has  reached  the  age  when  she  can  have  just 
about  anj'thing  she  wants,  and  no  nonsense 
about  it. 

As  ^I  turn  back  towrard  the  little  white 
house  on  New  Year's  evening.  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  that  the  serenity  of  woods  and  hills 
and  valleys  could  be  shared  with  the  whole 
restless  and  uneasy  world. 

"Happy  New  Year,"  I  say  softly,  and  the 
wind  in  the  leafiess  hazel  bush  picks  up  my 
words  and  carries  them  on,  far  away,  toward 
tomorrow!  the  end 


Who  needs  three  guesses? 


think  that  netc  boy  likes  me.  He  hit  me  icilh  snoic- 
balls  and  dipped  my  hair  in  the  ink  and  everything. 


Yon  picked  these 


3  LOVELY  PAHERNSI  Donlsh  Princess, 
Lovely  Lod>,  You'h  ore  omong  the  love- 
liest ever  mode  .  .  .  mode  by  The  Inter- 
notionol  Silver  Co.  in  U  S  A. 
GOOD  NEWSI  The  price  of  Holmes  & 
Edv^ords  hos  not  gone  up  .  .  .  the  beou- 
tiful  S2-piece  service  tor  8  is  onl/  $68  50 
with  chesf. 

SEE  AND  ORDER  your  Holmes  &  Edwrords 
ot  your  jewelry  or  deportment  store 
todo/. 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

STERLING  INLAID 
SILVERPLATE 

^  o  =J  •-. 

=^ 

HERE  AND  HERE 
It's  Sterling  Inloid 

'    'ME    INTEINATlONAl  SH*'* 

ISO.  TtalriraM  Star  b..  Hte  t  EMi  Ki.  Iknta. 
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Great  Health 
Discovery  found 
right  in  your 
DISHPAN 

How  you  wash  dishes  . . .  and  the  kind  of 
suds  you  use  . . .  can  mean  the  difference 
between  sickness  and  health.  Every 
thoughtful  housewife  should  read  these 
startling  facts. 


HOW  TO  FIGHT  COLDS, 
SICKNESS  IN  YOUR  HOME 


Even  dishes  ^"^^^f^f  much  sickness-jaj^'^  ^^j^,  fever 

cashing  ^'f^y 
ever  did  before! 


Perhaps  you  didn't  know  that  danger  lurks 
in  your  dishpan.  But  it's  there !  Even  glasses 
and  dishes  that  look  clean  may  actually  carry 
sickness  to  the  very  ones  you  wish  to  protect. 

ThLs  is  a  proved  fact.  For  doctors  have 
found  that  germs  breed  in  dishwater  film. 
Even  dishes  that  you've  scrubbed  hard,  and 
polished  carefully  often  carry  this  germ- 
bre<;ding  film. 

Dreft  Ends  Germ-Breeding  Film.  With  this 
amazing  dishwashing  discovery  —  DKEFT  — 
the  menace  of  dishwater  film  is  gone — 
DREFT  leaves  no  film  —  it  actually  helps 
protect  your  family's  health. 


And  this  new  way  of  dishwashing,  made 
practical  by  DREFT,  not  only  helps  you 
safeguard  those  you  care  for — it  is  actually  an 
easier,  quicker,  happier  way  of  doing  dishes! 

New,  Quick,  Dreft  Way.  Wash  your  dishes  in 
Dreft's  abundant  lasting  suds.  Give  them 
a  hot  rinse  (the  hotter  the  better).  Then  let 
them  drain  dry.  It's  just  as  easy  as  that ! 

Dreft  suds  leave  your  dishes  and  glasses 
shining  bright  .  .  .  even  without  wiping. 
Healthfully  clean  .  .  .  film  free  —  as  no  suds 
before  Dreft  ever  got  them ! 

Heed  the  warning  of  Public  Health  author- 
ities .  .  .  help  protect  your  family's  health. 


OFSUVS 
-TO-MANDS 


DREFT  WASHES  DISHES  SO  CLEAN  THEY  SHINE  EVEN  WITHOUT  WIPING 


;  f-y  o  0- o  o*-^ 
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Fifty  Years  Ago 
i    In  The  Journal 


THE  year  1899  ushered  in  the 
Florodora  Girl,  the  U.S.  war  in 
the  Philippines,  and  Teddy  Roose- 
velt as  governor  of  New  York. 
^  Every  Broadway  shoeshine  boy  was 
whisthng  Tell  Me,  Pretty  Maiden. 
Chauncey  Depew  became  a  senator, 
and  only  four  states  allowed  women 
^  to  vote. 

"Rush  and  haste  are  too  much 
upon  us  in  America,"  chided 
Editor  Bok  in  the  January,  1899, 
•■  issue  of  the  LADIES'  HOME  JOUR- 
NAL. "Women  are  trying  to  crowd 
too  much  into  their  lives.  House- 
keeping is  a  profession  which  re- 
►  quires  tact,  skill  and  brains,  and, 
generally  speaking,  running  a 
house  is  about  all  the  average 
woman  can  do  well." 

"I  do  ivish,"  remarks  a  Jot_!RiSAL 
author,  "that  when  I  visit  Phila(lelj>hia 
the  people  there  would  talk  of  some- 
^  thing  else  than  their  churchyards  and 
genealogies." 

Serving  asparagus:  "Yttu-  may  use 
what  is  known  as  an  asparagus 
fork,  a  sort  of  scissor  arrangeinenl, 
with  a  fork  on  one  side  and  a  spoon 
on  the  other." 

"I  must  enter  a  plea  for  simpler 
living,"  exclaims  cooking  expert  Mrs. 
Rorer.  "The  ten  to  fourteen  course 
dinner  is  no  longer  considered  re- 
fined." 

"The  carving  of  a  young  pig  is  not 
commonly  done  well,"  Mrs.  Rorer  con- 
tinues. "It  should  he  served  on  a  deep 
bed  of  cress  with  a  red  apple  in  its 
mouth.  First  remove  thifhcad,  then  the 
legs,  turn  the  jiig  over  and  cut  directly 
'  down  the  center." 

Cost  of  living:  "The  talde  ex- 
penses for  eight  groM  n  persons  an<l 
.  two  maids  in  Brooklyn  sliould  be 
about  $17  a  week.  The  allowance 
of  butter  will  be  one  half  poinid 
a  person." 

'  "Women's  stockings  uliicli  cost 
unfler  twenty-fit  e  rents  raiinot  he 
recommendetl  for  wear,"  helieves 
Emma  Hooper,  "but  millions  are 
,  sold  for  ten  cents." 

"Pictures  suitable  for  a  hall  should  be 
unpretentious,"  writes  the  Joi  RN  \L 
art  editor,  "such  as  arcbiloctural 
subjects  and  classical  heads." 


(•oss«ip  al»<»ul.  p«>oplo 

>'ou  know, 
oditors  you  liko  and 

what  (io«'!«  on 

in  New  York. 


JL  ST  ill  time  to  tell  you  about  it  in 
this  issue,  we  Mere  invited  down- 
stairs with  Bruce  and  Beatrice 
Gould  for  a  specially  arrangcil  preview 
of  the  one  and  only  II  all  Disney's  new 
full-length  feature  film  in  Tccbni- 
c<dor.  So  Dear  to  My  Heart.  Ka<'h  one 
of  lis  came  out  of  the  projection  room 
kind  of  caught  up  in  the  scenes  of  our 
childhood,  as  "fond  recollei'lion  pre- 
sents them  to  view."  So  will  millions 
of  other  Americans  when  the  picture 
appears  sometime  early  this  year. 
This  is  the  kind  of  movie  Disney  does 
to  pcrfc<-tion.  It  begins  by  bewitching 
><)ii  with  a  memory  book  whose  char- 
acters start  carrying  on  as  only  they 
can  when  Walt  waves  his  animated 
wand,  then  siid<lcnly  you're  seeing 
yourself  on  the  screen  at  the  age  of 
ten.  The  old  home  town  is  wonderful, 
and  while  the  people  are  only  human, 
the  animals,  as  usual,  are  out  of  this 
world. 

The  mother-and-daughter  idea  may  be 
as  old  as  humanity,  but  Al  Parker's 
famous  covers  have  certainly  helped  in 


(OSWALT  DISNEY  PKODL'CTIONS 

'Nostalgic"  will  be  a  word  much  ur.cd  Ijy  critics  about  So  Dear  to  My  Heart. 


Like  mollicr,  like  daughter,  is 
the  new  idea — even  in  boudoirs. 

many  ways  to  make  the  idea  popular. 
For  instance,  Leone  .Seastroni  linds 
that  mothers  and  daughters  can  now 
start  the  day  brushing  and  combing 
their  hair  with  brushes  and  combs  iden- 
tical except  for  size;  likewise  houseclean 
with  similar  dust  mops  and  vacuum, 
cleaners;  dress  alike  from  hats  to  shoes; 
carry  matching  handbags,  scarfs  and 
handkerchiefs;  get  identical  hair-do's. 


They  can  have  large  and  small  umbrellas 
alike,  and  if  they  need  them,  eyeglasses. 
And  at  bedtime,  as  you  can  see,  they 
now  have  motlier-and-daughter  curlers 
to  put  up  their  hair. 

• 

The  diamond  horseshoe  tucked  in  model 
Clare  Kelly's  pretty  ermine  muff  on  this 
month's  cover  is  not  just  an  ordinary  dia- 
mond horseshoe.  It  once  belonged  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  who  was  later  King 
Edward  VII,  who  presented  it  to  John 
Units,  fatnous  international  jockey,  as  a 
gift  for  winning  the  Epsom  Downs  Derby 
in  1897.  When  Dawn  Crowell  .VorriKm 
u<as  searching  for  a  sparkling  touch  to 
complete  the  picture,  Johnnie,  now  major 
dome  of  the  Journal  messenger  room, 
came  to  the  rescue  with  his  treasured 
horseshoe  stickpin. 

• 

Henrietta  j\l ur<lork,  who  is  so  foiiil  of 
ribbon  that  she  once  bought  KHMI 
yards  of  it  uhich  she  still  has,  anil  who 
right  now  has  a  pure  silk  Army-siir|>liis 
parachute  in  her  o(Ii<-»-  waiting  for  an 
inspiration,  has  been  <l>iiig  for  a 
chance  to  win  the  .S2(I0(I  prize  on  a 
"secret  sound"  radio  coiilesi  over  al 
CBS.  "But  how  can  you  be  so  sure  it's 
the  sound  «if  a  bi-ar  growliiigl""  «e 
asked  her.  "\\<'ll.""  sb«-  explained, 
"when  I  >vas  out  in  W  voiniiig  al  Ihe 
Schwartzes' ,  of  this  nionlirs  llovi 
America  Lives,  the  only  table  I  could 
lind  big  enough  lociil  out  the  vtiiidovv 
<lrapes  on  >\as  a  pieiii<'  (able  in  I  he 
park;  anil  right  besi<l<-  I  be  table  vt  as  a 
cage  full  of  bears.  (Jot  to  be  good 
friends,  and  learned  every  soiiiid  lln-y 
make  by  heart.  Ob.  it"s  a  bear  all 
right  !  ■ 

As  it  can  be  a  tedious  elevator  ride  from 
the  top-floor  Workshop  down  to  the  street 
if  there  are  many  stops,  we  asked  an  oper- 
ator if  anybody  rated  a  nonstop  ride. 
"Not  even  Mr.  Rockefeller,"  he  told  us. 
"But  there  is  one  person  we  always  take 
right  through,  and  that's  Mrs.  Rottse- 
telt—the  last  person  in  the  world  who'd 
ever  ask  us  to." 

In  1820  each  farm  worker  produced 
enough  food  for  ■>  people;  in  1900, 
enough  food  for  8  peoi)le;  and  today, 
enough  food  for  14' 2  people.  ...  In 
Oregon,  a  mother-in-law  cannot  be 

,  legally  charged  for  room  and  board.  . .  . 
An  average  of  25  cents  for  each  dollar  a 

'.rtidtorist  spends  on  gasoline  goes  for 
state  and  Federal  taxes.  Missouri  has 


the  lowest  gasoline  tax:  2  cents  a  gallon. 
Louisiana's  9  cents  a  gallon  is  the 
highest  state  tax.  .  .  .  When  .4rulre 
Kostelanetz  was  five  years  old,  he  gave 
a  concert  for  the  Czar  of  Russia.  .  .  . 
Never  Underestimate  Department :  A  De- 
troit lady  walked  into  the  whirling  pro- 
peller of  an  airplane.  She  suffered  a  few 
minor  bruises — but  the  propeller  was 
wrecked.  .  .  .  The  average  height  of  the 
American  man  is  5ieet,  7)4  inches  in 
bare  feet.  ...  A  whale's  heart  weighs 
roughly  800  pounds.  .  .  .  Hob  Feller 
earns  about  S25  for  every  ball  he  pitches, 
.Si</  Luckman  makes  more  than  $60  for 
every  pass  he  throws  for  football's 
Chicago  Bears,  and  Itnbe  Didrikson 
averages  something  like  $100  for  every 
stroke  she  take's  in  a  golf  tourney. 


Till*  .laiiiiarv  iii4n*niiig  vt  h«'ii  thi'  iiwin 
comes  to  b«-r  .Jersev  farm  to  do  lb«' 
biileheriiig.  liulh  .Mills  'league  r«'- 
tires  to  her  beilrooiii  uiid  t  v  pes  a> 
louilly  as  sh<-  can  on  the  ConverKKlioii 
i'ieee  that's  being  r<-artieil  for  the 
.lOl  UNVL:  emeruiim  i>iil>  \>  ben  •.he"-. 
lM*eii  told  it 's  !.,;il'e  toi-  her  to  4-oiiie ilov«  ii 
and  Miperiiitend  liie  preparation  of 
her  niaiiv  spi-eiall  ies  of  bei-t  and  |M>rk  : 
In^r  vcar's  siippl>  4if  sin'4'tib*nl  sau- 
sages, frankfurters,  liver  pale  in  jars. 
Ii  V  ervt  iirsi .  -.erapple  aii<l  pork  in  a«>|>ie. 
uhieh  loeallv  i^^  kiiovtii  le-N  <-h-uaMll> 
as  lieadebe«-se  <ir  >.oii'.e  —  the  major 
eiil>,  of  meat  being  v«rappe<l  iiieaii- 
«  hih- for  t  he  free/er.  I{;ith  pride-  her- 
on  th<-  fact  that  iiolbiiiu  gel- 
vta-led  lor  vihal  -be  her-eir  iloe-ii'l 
need;  ingeiiion-    rel'iigi-e  friend 

•  aiiiie-  out  Iroin  loviii  to  piekh-  and 
-nifd,4'  tor  s«'Mding  t4i  l*.iir*»pe. 


Mrs.  Teague  gelling  one  ol"  lier 
f.otiversalion  Pieces  under  way. 


On  his  honeynioon, 
I  do«'ided  to  ha%e  twelve  children, 
always  slufk  lo  his  word. 


IMoTHER  and  dad,  Lillian  Mollci-  (iilhrctii  and 
Frank  Bunker  Gilhretli,  were  induslrial  engi- 
neers. They  were  among  the  first  in  the  scientific- 
management  field  and  the  very  first  in  motion 
study.  From  1910  to  1921  ihcir  firm  of  Cillirelh, 
Inc.,  was  employed  as  "cniciency  expert"  hy 
many  of  the  major  industrial  plants  in  the 
Unit<'d  Stales,  Britain  anrl  (M-rmatiy. 

Dad  dii-il  in  1921.  Aflcr  thai,  mother  carried 
the  load  i)y  herself  and  liccairie  pcili;i|)s  the  fore- 
most woman  industi  ial  ciigiiiccr.  .She  is  still  active 
today  alter  n-arin^  twelve  children.  But  this  story 
Uy  FItA.XK  II.  <;iMtllKTII.  .lit.,  niid  l^lll.X  K.STI.\'K:  t^lMIIIKTIi  TAIIKV  '»  ai.out  tlic  (;ilhnth   laimly  helore  dad  died. 

II.  LUDTRA'IKII     BT     *ni>Br.  W  LOOHIS 


Dad  believed  that  what  icould  work  in  the  factory  uould  work  in  die  home.  He  was  managcnieni,  and  iie  it  erc  labor. 


DAD  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  large  head,  jowls, 
and  a  Herbert  Hoover  collar.  He  had  passed 
the  two-hundred-pound  mark  during  his  early 
thirties,  and  left  it  far  behind.  But  he  carried 
himself  with  the  self-assurance  of  a  successful 
gentleman  who  was  proud  of  his  wife,  proud 
of  his  family,  and  proud  of  his  business  ac- 
complishments. 

Dad  had  enough  gall  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  the  ability  and  poise  to  backstop  the 
front  he  placed  before  the  world.  He'd  walk  into 
a  factory  like  the  Zeiss  works  in  Germany  or  the 
Pierce  Arrow  plant  in  this  country  and  announce 
that  he  could  speed  up  production  by  one  fourth. 
He'd  do  it  too. 

One  reason  he  had  so  many  children — there 
were  twelve  of  us — was  that  he  was  convinced 
anything  he  and  mother  teamed  up  on  was  sure  to 
be  a  success. 


Dad  always  practiced  what  he  preached,  and  it 
was  just  about  impossible  to  tell  where  his 
scientific-management  company  ended  and  bis 
family  life  began.  His  office  was  always  full  of 
children,  and  he  often  took  two  or  three  of  us,  ami 
sometimes  all  twelve,  on  business  trips. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  house  at  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  was  a  sort  of  school  for  scientific 
management  and  the  elimination  of  wasteil  mo- 
tions— or  "motion  study,"  as  dad  and  mother 
named  it.  Dad  installed  process  and  work  charts 
in  the  bathrooms.  Every  child  old  enough  to 
write — and  dad  expected  his  ofl'spring  to  start 
writing  at  a  tender  age — was  required  to  initial 
the  charts  in  the  morning  after  he  had  brushed 
his  teeth,  taken  a  bath,  combed  his  hair  and  made 
his  bed.  At  night,  each  child  had  to  weigh  himself, 
plot  the  figure  on  a  graph,  and  initial  the  process 
charts  again  after  he  had  done  his  homework, 


washed  his  hands  and  face  and  brushed  his  teeth. 
It  was  regimentation,  all  right.  But  bear  in  mind 
the  trouble  most  parents  liave  in  getting  just  one 
child  off  to  school,  and  multiply  it  by  twelve.  Some 
regimentation  was  necessary  to  prevent  bedlam. 
01  course  there  were  times  wlien  a  child  would 
iiiilial  liie  charts  wiliiout  actually  having  fulfilled 
tlie  re(|uirements.  However,  dad  had  a  gimlet  eye 
and  a  terrible  swift  sword.  Tlie  conihined  effect 
was  tlial  trutii  usually  went  marciiing  on. 

Yes,  at  home  or  on  the  job,  dad  was  always 
the  efficiency  expert.  He  buttoned  his  vest  from 
liie  bottom  up,  instead  of  from  the  top  down, 
because  the  bottom-to-top  process  took  him 
only  three  seconds,  while  the  top-to-bottom  took 
seven.  He  even  used  two  shaving  brushes  to 
lather  his  face,  because  he  found  that  by  so  doing 
he  could  cut  seventeen  seconds  off  his  shaving 
time.  For  a  while  he  tried       (Continued  on  Page  76) 


-k     Copyright,  1948,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Jr.,  and  Ernestine  Gilbrelh-Carey.  This  is  a  condenaation  of  the  book  soon  to  be  publislied  by  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  if 
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^       They  $rer»  made  for  eafh  olh^r  .  .  . 

U  watt  the  ome  thimff 


thai  kepi  them  apart. 


btt* 


By  GERTRI  ItE  SeBWEITEHH 


BILL  stood  looking  unhappily  out  the  window  at  the  East  River.  He 
had  expected  the  party  to  be  dull,  but  not  like  this.  Even  at  thejduU- 
est  of  parties  he  was  never  alone,  never  out  of  things.  Ip  fact,  this 
was  the  first  time  in  his  well-adjusted,  extroverted  life  that  he  could 
ever  remember  being  out  of  anything. 

Behind  him,  people  milled  and  talked,  unnoticing.  A  dozen  different 
languages  were  tossed  carelessly  back  and  forth  around  the  room,  and  he 
understood  none  of  them. 

"You'll  get  along  all  right,"  Dwight  had  told  him.  "You've  had  six 
years  of  French,  haven't  you?  Most  of  them  speak  either  French  or 
English." 

But  he  couldn't  find  anyone  who  spoke  English.  He  couldn't,  after  the 

first  few  minutes,  find  Dwight,  whom  he  had  seen  going  out  the  door  with 
a  statuesque  redhead,  murmuring  to  her  in  one  of  the  nine  languages  he 
spoke  fluently.  And  when  Bill  tried  his  French  on  a  short,  bald  gentleman 
with  a  tricolor  ribbon  across  his  expansive -front,  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  rapid-fire  gabble  out  of  which  he  could  distinguish  only  one 
word,  "inagnijique,'^  repeated  several  times. 

'Oui,''  Bill  said,  nodding  brightly.  "Magnifique,  indeed."  And  es- 
caped to  his  post  by  the  window,  to  brood  on  six  wasted  years  of  French 
irregular  verbs,  and  a  wasted  evening  at  this  U.  N.  party. 

He  could  not  remember  now  how  Dwight  had  persuaded  him  to  come 
in  the  first  place,  but  persuasion  was  Dwighl's  stock  in  trade.  That,  and 
his  peculiar  talent  for  languages,  had  secured  him  his  job  with  the  Secre- 
tariat. He  was  only  a  kind  of  minor  clerk,  but  he  went  around  acting 

like  a  delegate,  and  most  people 
thought  he  was  somi'body  impor- 
tant. Bill,  who  had  gone  all  through 
school  with  him,  and  Ella,  Dwight's 
ifo,  were  about  the  only  ones  who  knew 
different,  but  they  were  both  very  fond  of 
im  in  spite  of  his  airs. 
At  the  moment,  however.  Bill  was  not  fond  of  Dwight 
t  all;  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  that  there  was  no  one  whom 
he  hated  so  intensely.  Dwight  had  left  him  alone  in  this  Tower 
f  Babel,  after  borrowing  his  last  ten  bucks,  so  that  now  it  was 
impossibh;  for  him  to  leave  unless  he  iconiinued  on  Page  133) 
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Ninth  of  a  JOURNAL  series 
PEOPLE  ARE  PEOPLE  THE  WORLD  OVER 


ENGLAND:  The  liiaii-  iwai  dud  .~e\v  on  winter  evenings.  They 
subscribe  to  several  magazines,  read  Edgar  Wallace  mysteries  and 
Western  stories.  Occasionally  they  listen  to  BBC  variety  programs 
and  the  nine  o'clock  news.  Peter  plays  with  a  Christmas  game. 


CHINA:  As  head  of  the  hcu  , 

lege  of  relaxation  in  a  conilortable  cane  chair  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
The  Hos  have  neither  radio  nor  books  nor  magazines  nor  news- 
papers; their  pleasure  is  in  the  simple  things  they  do  themselves. 


FRANCE:  1  he  Redouins  rnak'-  the  most  of  their  limited  leiHurc  time. 
M.  Redouin  follows  the  news  in  the  daily  pap<:r  and  Madame  .sub- 
scribes to  a  women's  weekly,  I'riit  Etho  dc  la  Mndr.  For  the  boys 
there  is  homework  and  for  Sylvian^  a  doll  whi(  h  must  be  put  to  bed. 


ITALY:  A  Lug  taniil),  the  Gueimus  ul  1  ii>eany  are  apt  lu  spend  tiieir  lei- 
sure hours  outdoors  when  the  weather  is  pleasant,  for  the  house  is  gloomy 
and  has  no  electricity.  Here  thev  sit  under  an  olive  tree,  the  women  sewing, 
the  men  and  boys  talking  and  making  jokes  about  having  their  picture  taken. 


United  States  • 

Mex  ico  • 

Egypt  • 

Englmid  • 


EGYPT:  The  el  Camels  spend  e 
nings  "at  home"  in  the  livi 
room,  from  which  the  childi 
are  barred  (they  have  a  sort 


Equatorial  Africa 
Pakistan 


THIS  IS  THE  ^ 


WHEN  day  is  done,  and  twilight  warns  that  night  is  near,  a  hush  settles  over  the 
homes  of  the  world.  On  the  farm,  chickens  go  drowsily  to  roost  and  lambs  lie 
down  in  the  pasture.  Dew  falls  impartially  on  field  and  forest,  and  the  voice  of  the 
cricket  is  suddenly  loud. 

The  brief,  delicious  interlude  between  work  and  slumber  is  a  time  for  patching  the 
worn  fabric  of  the  day.  Sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  English  farmhouse,  Tom  Hiatt  reads 
the  morning  paper  at  last,  while  Mrs.  Hiatt  darns  socks  for  the  children.  In  Pakistan, 
the  villagers  set  their  charpoys  (cots)  out  under  the  Evening  Star,  and  tell  tall  stories 
in  the  welcome  chill  of  dusk.  In  Germany,  the  Stieglitzes  spend  the  evening  in  the 
parlor,  father  reading  the  paper,  mother  mending,  son  Richard  doing  his  homework, 
grandfather  listening  to  Radio  Frankfurt.  In  his  African  village,  Zamba  Aluma  smokes 
his  evening  pipe.  In  Japan,  there  is  a  game  of  "go"  between  the  Okamoto  brothers, 
for  a  family  championship  which  will  probably  never  be  decided.  And  in  their  Egyp- 
tian home,  the  el  Gamels  enjoy  the  shy  companionship  of  Moslem  man  and  wife. 


1 


GERMANY:  In  their  old-fashioned  parlor,  the  Stieglitzes  enjoy  an  evening's 
peace.  Herr  Stieglitz  settles  down  with  the  W  iesbadencr  Kuricr  or  the  daily 
paper.  Frau  Stieglitz  mends  and  patches  old  clothes — rationing  does 
not  often  permit  buying  new  ones.  Richanl  works  on  his  geography  lesson. 


JAPAN:  III  the  busy  OkanM 
household  there  are  work  s 
play  for  everyone.  Mother 
ters  an  old  kimono  (left),  grai 


lay  room  downstairs).  Mrs.  el 
amel  sews  until  the  light  fades, 
hile  her  husband  figures  his 
irni  accounts  and  his  taxes. 


EQUATORIAL  AFRICA:  The  large  Aluma  family  live  in  a  cluster  of  five 

reed  huts,  but  their  hours  awake  are  largely  spent  outside.  On  a  typical  sul- 
try evening  you  will  find  the  boys  playing  sow  (a  kind  of  checkers)  in  the 
sand,  while  Zamba  puffs  on  his  pipe  and  the  women  beautify  themselves. 


Gejinany 
Japan 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

China 

Italy    by  JOHN  GODFREY  MORRIS 


WORLD  AT  HOME 


"Humble"  is  the  word  for  most  of  these  farm  homes.  The  Gonzalezes  of  Mexico 
Hve  between  windowless  adobe  walls.  Reeds  are  the  roof  for  the  Usmans  of  Pakis- 
tan. Dirt  is  the  floor  for  the  Hos  in  China,  the  Zamba  Alumas  in  Africa,  the  Baloghs  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Except  in  the  Pratt  house  in  Iowa,  central  heating  is  unknown.  Only 
there,  and  in  the  French  and  German  and  Japanese  homes,  does  incandescent  light 
prolong  the  day.  Elsewhere,  an  early  curfew  is  imposed  by  the  setting  sun — broken 
only  by  lanternlight.  The  Aluma  house  is  valued  at  $20  and  the  Hos'  at  $20,000,000 
(Chinese),  yet  both  are  without  radio,  telephone,  newspapers,  magazines  and  books, 
and  mail  is  by  courtesy  of  passing  travelers.  The  only  public  utilities  common  to  all 
the  world  are  the  ancient  elements — earth,  air,  fire  and  water. 

Nevertheless,  home  is  more  than  housing.  It  is  a  comfortable  chair,  a  favorite 
thimble,  a  batteftd  doll,  a  travel  calendar,  a  black  dog  scratching  himself,  a  kitchen 
clock,  an  unfinished  serial  story,  a  framed  diploma,  a  Teddy  bear.  By  such  small 
tokens  these  twelve  families,  strangers  in  a  baffling  world,  are  familiar  to  one  another. 


ler  figures  on  his  abacus 
'ht),  the  brothers  play  a  game 
'go"  (foreground )  and  grand- 
ther  reads  story  to  baby  Naoo. 


MEXICO:  The  Gonzalezes  gather  after  sui)pcr  in  the  entrance  of  their 
simple  adobe  home.  Seiiora  Gonzalez  is  content  to  sit  and  do  some 
quiet  mending.  Baby  Maria  plays  with  her  father  before  going  to  bed, 
and  the  boys  shuck  kernels  of  corn  off  the  cob.  The  dog  searches  for  fleas. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  for  the  Journal  by  Horace  Brirtol  (Japan  and  China),  Lorry  Burrows  (Englond), 
Robert  Copo  (United  Stotej  ond  Czechoslovakia),  Marie  Hansen  (Italy),  George  Rodger  (Egypt, 
Pokistan  and  Equatoriol  Africo),  Phil  Schultz  (Meuco),  Oavid  Seymour  (Fronce  ond  Germany). 


UNITED  STATES:  Now  that  Arleen  is  taking  piano  I. --,,11-.  evenings 
in  the  Pratt  household  are  not  so  quiet  as  they  once  were.  Still,  it  is 
a  good  time  for  father  to  go  over  the  feed  bills  and  butterfat  records, 
for  mother  to  sew  on  the  machine,  for  the  boys  to  read  comics. 


PAKISTAN:  Ailcr  the  oxen  are  led  and  tethered  for  the  night,  liie 
Usmans  and  their  neighbors  gather  around  for  a  session  of  the 
laiigar gup,  the  gossip  hour.  It  is  said  that  "in  the  liour  before  the 
sun  goes  down  one  half  of  India  is  whispering  to  the  other  half." 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  Sunday  afternoon,  in  Europe  as  in  America, 
is  a  time  for  doing  nothing  in  the  pleasantest  way  possible.  Here 
the  children  sun-bathe  while  tlie  older  boys  get  ready  to  cycle  to 
the  village.  The  Balogh  farmhouse  looks  larger  than  it  really  is. 


so  RIGHT... 


The  simple,  clean-edged  fashions  that  are 

coming  in,  going  South,  forecasting  summer. 

The  hand-knit  sweater  and  flannel  skirt,  the 
spectator  pump  in  brown-and-white  and  navy- 
and-white,  the  hand-sewn  slip-on  glove,  the 
lighter  stocking,  the  short-handled  bag  and 
the  tailored  envelope,  the  panama  cloche.  | 

Shorter  14-inch  skirts,  the  length  that 
everybody  loves. 

The  almost-classics:  the  white  sharkskin  or  linei 
suit,  the  flat-pleated  white  crepe  dress,  the 
gabardine  coat-dress,  dressmaker  shirtwaist 
dresses  for  any  hour. 

Boxy  squared-off"  jackets,  often  in  tweed,  often  ii 
red;  the  midrib  bolero,  covering  bare  or 
sleeveless  tops,  making  a  two-purpose  costume 

The  return  of  Chinese  raw  silks,  jacquard  silk, , 
shirtings,  silk  serge,  crepe  de  Chine,  chiffon. i 

Checks,  large  and  small,  in  suits  and  little  coati 
polka  dots,  pin-to-coin  size,  in  blouses,  scarves 
hatbands,  jacket  linings. 

The  rightness  of  white  and  tricolor  schemes: 
white  with  scarlet  and  navy.  Beige  and  graj 
also  with  red  and  blue. 

BY  WILHELA  CUSHMA 

Faithinn  Editor  of  ihr  Joiirru 


(iriiiHc  coiil,  l  ifilil  ill  flci  (;y  wool,  orf-uliiii-,  red  or  navy,  belt 
or  fr«M',  uilli  hiiiuII  liii^^-tlic-lK'ad  fiir-f«'ll  hat,  spectator  piini| 
wool  travel  ha;;.  (Joat  hy  JNalhaii  lladcr,  liul  l»y  Mr.  Jol 
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white  and  color 


Checks  and  terry  cloth — young  short  shorts  and 
bra  with  a  boxy  beach  coat.  Carolyn  Schnurer. 


mIIc  shantung  with  easy-to-wear  slim  lines,  frog  closing. 
3y  Ben  Barrack.  Straw  visor  by  Dorothy  Dickerson. 


little  jackets 


Short  hand-knit  white  cardigan  with  beautiful  long-lasting 
doeskin  skirt,  for  now  and  years  to  come.  By  Clare  Potter. 


night  and  day 


Shoulder-strap  dress  and  bolero  in  polka-dot 
surah  for  day  and  night.  By  Adele  Simpson. 


White  and  navy:  the  strapless  pleated  crepe  dress 
with  a  crepe  bolero,  noon-lo-dinner  resort  dress. 


Classic  white  tailleur  with  a  die-straight  skirt,  by 
Alvin  Handmacher.  Crocheted  cloche,  silk  scarf. 


The  slim  box-jacket  suit  in  gray  jersey  with  navy  polka-dot 
blouse  and  jacket  lining.  By  Clare  Potter.  Pique  beret. 


By  WiLHELA  €l  SH3tAIV 

Fashion  Editor  of  the  Journal 


For  the  young  and  slim:  a  Portuguese  shepherd's  jacket  is  made 
in  terry  cloth,  back-buttoned  with  cork,  by  Carolyn  Schnurer. 


Flame-red  cotton  damask  high-midriff  dress,  Mexican  cotton 
bolero,  by  Brigance.  Shantung  accessories  by  Tina  Leser. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BV  WILHELA  CUSHMAN 


Cosfnme  in  jersey:  high-waistline  skirt 
and  long  stole  over  a  strapless  two-picc*^ 
iiathing  suit.  By  Claire  McCardell. 


I'!\<)li<'  iiiiiii vi--|iink  (In-ss  in  jactpiard  shan- 
tung fur  Hpci-iul  uflrrnooriH;  Adrle  SinipMoll> 
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One  in  a  wardrobe — Directoire  dinner  dress  of 
polka-dot  silk  with  a  stole,  by  Adele  Simpson. 


Mexican  rebozo,  in  citron-yellow  cotton,  personal- 
ity touch  for  simple  knitted  swim  suit  by  Brigance, 


Bravado  checks — Bruno's  short  tweed  jacket 
worn  with  enormous  chic  over  wliite  linen. 


Beauty  on  the  beach:  strapless  bra,  full  skirt  m    f  j, 

cotton  checks  (comes  with  shirt),  by  Brigance.    ^  -lA  '/rf  '  'i 


MODEL.  STARLET.  Katherine  La^^inv  iees  our  pattern  in  soft  mauve  uooL  Long  sleeit<.  patch  pockets.  Sally  Victor  s  tangerine  color  side-suept  beret. 


This  is  the  pattern  •  •  • 

these  are  your  dresses 


>K  e  think  it's  a  gcxxi  idea,  when  you  have  found  u  pattern 
that  i.H  particularly  iM'comin^.  to  take  advantage  of  that 
basic  line.  ThiH  doeH  not  mean  that  all  your  dreMHe^ 
M  ill  ItMjk  alike  hy  any  meanH,  but  it  doe^  a^Hure  you  of  a 
becoming  dret^H.  Of  the  many  wayH  of  changing  the  ef- 
fect, our  pattern  Hhowx  you  Heveral  necklincM  . .  .  wayn  of 
varying  the  ttkirt,  and  threi-  different  itleeve  lengthH.  IK  e 


think  this  is  an  ageless  pattern  .  .  .  that  if  >ou  are  15  or 
50  it  will  look  well  on  you.  ^  e  have  trie<l  it  in  wool,  silk, 
rayon,  lace  and  cotton  and  like<l  the  ressults  in  each  fab- 
ric. Each  dress  ha«  a  personality  of  its  own  .  .  .  and  In^t 
of  all,  they  are  all  easy  to  make.  To  onl«-r  the  pattern. 
No.  2.>17,  Hend  .'J0<  to  Joi  hwi.  Reference  Library  ,  Phila- 
delphia 3,  Pa.  .Size*  12  to  20.    *     By  XOK  %  u  rKAKV 


If  you  re  a  CAREER  GIRL  you  will  appreciate  this 
comfortable  ivool  jersey;  self  facing,  push-up  sleeves. 


Our  EVENING  version  uses  border  lace  for  a 
pretty  finish.  Rhinestone  buttons  and  velvet  sash. 


DRAWINGS  BY  MARGARET  SOMMERFELD 


\Y0UNG  (or  old)  MOTHERS  find  a  pretty  bow 
Ineckline  flattering.  Unpressed  pleats  in  the  skirt. 


For  summer  or  cruise,  the  YOUNGER  SET  goes  for 
white  pique.  Stand-up  collar.  Polka-dot  scarf  belt. 


In  a  SUBURB  or  a  CITY'  you  ivill  look  cool  and 
pretty  in  gray  cotton.  Nice,  too,  it  cost  less  than  S4. 


Laughter  and  perpetual  {surprise  are  only  the  minor  rewards 

of  getting  acquainted  with  children. 


By  BARBARA  BENSON 


W 


HAT  do  your  children  worry  about?  Are  they 
happy?  What  days  have  been  high  points  in  their 


You  probably  know  their  favorite  foods,  their  fa- 
vorite games,  and  you  can  hardly  avoid  knowing  their 
favorite  radio  programs.  Undoubtedly  you  know  their 
most  effective  ways  of  annoying  you — but  are  you 
equally  sure  what  you  do  that  "mnkcx  them  mad"  at 
you?  Just  what  do  you  know  about  your  child? 

In  a  recent  and  novel  inquiry,  Journal  interviewers 
throughout  the  country  talked  to  a  representative  group 
of  youngsters  older  than  ten,  younger  than  fifteen,  ask- 
ing them  these  questions  and  many  others. 

Their  annwerH,  like  their  l>ehavior,  are  sometimes 
fiinri>,  Hometimes  tdiifhinf;;  they  ran^e  from  just 
%«hat  yiHi'cJ  exjMtet  to  <-4>inpl<-l<-l\  iiriprc<lictal>le. 

For  exuin|>l<-:  Ho\h  think  the>  have  more  fun 
than  (iirls.  (iirls  think  ho  loo.  .  .  .  IIo\h  think  iheir 
fathers  liave  more  (iin  than  their  niotherH.  (iiriM 
think  HO  t(M>.  .  .  .  Mor<-  niolhern  than  fathers  do 

thinffH  that  make  the  yoiint^HterH  mud  \n<l 

arithmetic  headn  tfi*-  lisl  of  "/«•««/  /i/.er/"  n\t\t- 
jeetH  in  M-hool.  .  .  .  You  doii'l  find  liiat  Hurprin- 
inn'i  In  that  «-aM«-,  what  Muhjeel  do  you  hu(i|n>h«-  iH 
moHt  oft<-n  mcfilioned  an  "hfxl  lihril'"'!'  ThaTn 
arithmetic  Um>. 


In  fact,  if  this  piece  has  a  moral,  this  is  it:  Unless 
you're  an  expert,  it's  dangerous  to  generalize  about 
more  than  one  child  at  a  time.  And  by  "expert"  we 
don't  mean  parent.  About  the  only  thing  you  can  count 
on  your  children  to  do  is  to  surprise  you,  and  their 
method  of  surprising  you  may  be  to  do  just  what  you 
expected!  Contradictory?  So  are  children. 

orries.  Though  the  youngster  who  really  worries 
a  lot  is  rare,  most  children  do  worry  some.  Among 
the  elevcn-through-fourteen-ycar-olds  interviewed, 
7  per  cent  say  they  worry  a  lot; 

26  per  cent  say  they  worry  a  fair  amount; 

52  |H;r  cent  say  they  worry  a  htth^; 

lj>  per  C4;nt  say  they  don't  worry  at  all. 

So  that  8.1  per  cj-nl  admit  to  some  worrying.  Per- 
haps you  won<l<-r  what  a  carefre<'  youngster  c-an  find 
to  worry  alxtut.  Half  tht;ir  worrying  is  done  imder 
one  of  these  three  headings: 

Seh<Md 

War 

.SieknesH  or  death  in  the  family 

If  you  think  of  school  as  a  youngster's  business  or 
occupation,  X\u:  list  may  be  very  much  like  your  own! 

Incidentally,  have  you  ever  been  annoyed  by  your 
husband's  preoccupation  with  tlu^  iicwH()a[)cr  when  you 


want  to  talk  to  him  about  Jane's  tonsils?  The  same 
divergence  of  interest  may  show  up  between  vour  son 
and  daughter.  School  is  the  No.  1  worry  of  both  boys 
and  girls,  but  more  boys  worry  about  war  and  the  atom 
bomb  than  about  their  families,  more  girls  worry  about 
their  families  than  about  war. 

About  6  per  cent  worry  about  their  future,  usually  in 
such  immediate  terms  as  vacation  plans  or  earning 
money  outside  school;  4  per  cent  about  their  own  char- 
acter traits,  and  3  per  cent  about  being  injured  or  ill. 

But  from  this  point  on,  handy  classifications  cannot 
describe  the  children's  worries;  they  cover  a  >vide  range, 
from  such  childish  woes  as  flat  tires  on  a  bicycle,  a 
broken  window  and  teeth  straightening  to  dawning 
boy-and-girl  trouble  among  the  fourteen-year-olds: 
"Who  ivill  mv  next  girl  be?"  .  .  .  "Does  a  certain  boy  like 
mc — and  do  I  like  him?'^ 

Several  hint  of  family  discord:  "  I  worry  about  pleasing 
mother";  "Getting  along  with  my  brothers  and  sisters"; 
"  Who's  going  to  get  mad  at  me  next?";  "Seeing people  get 
nervous";  and  "My  father  coming  home  drunk".  Some 
suggest  insecurity,  either  financial  or  emotional:  "Where 
the  family  is  ichen  I  get  home  and  the  house  is  empty  '; 
"Whether  the  house  will  be  there  when  I  get  home  from 
camp";  "Whether  my  daddy  will  get  his  crop";  and 
"W  hether  my  father  will  get  the  job  he  wants." 

And  one  thirteen-year-old  boy  speaks  for  many  when 
he  says,  "It  depends  on  what  I've  done  wrong." 

What  are  they  most  afraid  of?  Snakes  and  animals 
(usually  some  particular  kind  of  animal — bulls,  or  dogs, 
or  rats)  top  the  list  for  both  boys  and  girls.  After  that, 
their  lists  differ:  boys  name  a  particular  individual  (usu- 
ally a  parent  or  a  teacher) ,  war,  fire,  drowning  and  acci- 
dents. Girls  list  "the  dark,"  individuals,  storms,  fire  and 
accidents. 

Note  that  fears  and  worries  don't  overlap  very  much. 
School,  the  No.  1  source  of  worry,  is  far  down  the  list  of 
fears.  And  one  fifth  of  the  youngsters,  more  of  them 
boys  than  girls,  say  they  are  afraid  of  nothing  at  all! 

What  are  some  of  the  things  they  like?  It's  time  to  turn 
our  attention  from  worries  and  fears  to  things  the 
youngsters  enjoy,  for  their  lives  are  far  from  gloomy. 
In  fact,  62  per  cent  say  they  are  "very  happy."  (Among 
adults,  an  earlier  Journal  inquiry  found  that  43  per  cent 
consider  themselves  "very  happy.") 

They  like  to  collect  things.  Three  out  of  four  have 
hobbies,  commonly  centering  around  some  kind  of  col- 
lecting. The  single  pursuit  which  attracts  the  greatest 
number  of  boys  is  stamp  collecting,  with  building  air- 
plane models  second.  The  commonest  hobby  among 
girls  is  collecting  pictures  of  movie  stars. 

But  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  these  hobbies  is 
that,  despite  youngsters'  love  of  doing  what  "the  other 
kids"  are  doing,  no  one  fad  dominates  the  field.  The  list 
of  items  collected,  aside  from  stamps,  pictures  of  movie 
stars  and  match-book  covers,  is  long,  diversified  and,  to 
an  adult,  sometimes  baffling.  Like  the  kids  themselves, 
their  hobbies  defy  quick  summary. 

Here  are  a  few  unusual  ones,  which  are  representa- 
tive only  in  that  they  reflect  youngsters'  flair  for  the 
individual: 

Boys  collect:  post  cards,  bottle  tops,  rubber,  Army  in- 
signia, keys,  actor  dolls,  1913  pennies,  model  plastic 
planes  and  white  objects.  (Take  care,  the  next 
time  you  turn  out  your  son's  pockets — that  lethal  bit  of 
broken  glass  may  be  the  prize  of  his  "pieces-shaped-like- 
a-map"  collection.) 

Girls  collect:  Christmas  cards,  gum  wrappers,  salt  and 
pepper  shakers,  little  vases,  perfume  bottles,  glass  ani- 
mals and  Burma  Shave  jingles. 

They  like  the  radio,  and  typically  claim  they  listen 
about  two  hours  a  day.  They  like  the  movies,  and  three 
out  of  four  say  they  go  at  least  once  a  week. 

Boys'  favorite  pastimes  are  baseball,  swimming,  read- 
ing and  football;  but  girls,  being  more  indoor-minded, 
put  reading  first,  and  add  swimming,  bic^yciing  and  going 
to  the  movies. 

Notice  that  reading  ranks  among  the  favorite  pastimes 
of  both  boys  and  girls.  What  <lo  they  read?  Yes,  comic 
books—  but  nolr-xclusively.  One  third  of  the  youngsters 
were  reading  a  book  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  or  had 
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Rapture  is  a  thing  children  willingly  share.  They  have  so  much  of  it. 


finished  one  in  the  week  preceding;  a  few  of  these  had 
read  two. 

You  knew  children  read  comic  books,  but  do  you 
know  how  many?  The  child  who  says  he  reads  only  one 
comic  book  a  week  is  an  exception;  two  thirds  say  they 
read  at  least  three,  and  one  third  say  eight  or  more!  In- 
cidentally, most  of  the  youngsters  who  had  read  books 
had  also  read  comics. 

Try  it  on  your  own  children.  You  might  find  it  fun, 
sometime,  to  ask  your  youngster  one  of  our  questions: 
"JFhat  day  in  your  life  would  you  most  like  to  live  over?" 
The  answer  won't  necessarily  be  Christmas.  Though  the 
days  chosen  are  usually  marked  by  a  departure  from 
routine,  the  actual  incidents  which  make  the  day  mem- 
orable are  often,  to  an  adult,  quite  commonplace. 

By  way  of  example:  "The  day  we  all  went  to  my 
cousin  s  and  got  home  late  at  nightF'  was  a  high  spot  for 
one  youngster,  and  another  remembered  with  affection 
a  day  marked  by  nothing  more  startling  than  a  pillow 
fight! 

In  our  inquiry,  one  child  in  ten  said  Christmas,  7  per 
cent  "my  birthday"  and  another  7  per  cent  named  the 
day  they  received  some  longed-for  possession,  usually  a 
pet  or  a  bicycle. 

Beyond  that,  the  answers  defy  easy  classification,  ex- 
cept on  one  basis — "I  had  fun!"  That's  the  reason  most 
often  given  for  choosing  one  day  above  all  others  as  one 
to  live  over.  "Having  fun,"  though,  may  mean  the 
drama  and  excitement  of  some  special  event:  ("the  day 
my  sister  got  married");  the  pride  of  achievement  ("the 
day  I .  .  .  rode  a  stubborn  horse — caught  a  big  fish — drove 
the  car");  or  it  may  mean  some  more  obvious  treat,  like 
a  party  or  a  trip  to  the  zoo.  Sometimes  the  basis  is  sim- 
ply remembrance  of  a  mood  of  sheer  glee,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  girl  who  would  like  again  to  live  through  "the  time 
my  bunch  of  girls  ivent  on  a  laughing  spree!" 

Unexpectedly,  s^^al  youngsters  chose  the  day  of 
some  physical  mishap!  It's  startling  to  find  that  the  day 
a  boy  would  most  like  to  live  over  is  the  day  he  broke 
his  leg;  or  a  girl,  the  day  she  was  in  an  automobile  acci- 


The  bottom  boy  is  also  having  fun. 


Probably  tiiese  l>o>  s  are  living  tlirougii  the  air.  They  just  appear  to  be  reading. 


dent.  The  explanation?  It's  given  by  an  eleven-year-old 
girl  who  chose  the  day  she  had  her  tonsils  out:  "It  was 
exciting  and  different,  and  I  had  all  the  attention.  Besides, 
it  didnt  really  hurt  much  till  the  next  day." 

But  one  girl  chose,  not  a  day  of  fun,  but  a  day  that 
apparently  marked  a  turning  point  in  her  life — the  day 
before  her  father  died  in  the  hospital. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  the  quiz  kids  in  your 
family  compare  with  our  national  cross  section, 
here  are  a  few  facts  and  figures.  Of  the  youngsters 
we  interviewed, 

9"  per  cent  correctly  identified  Dick  Tracy,  the 

comic-strip  sleuth; 
95  per  cent  correctly  identified  Bing  Crosby; 
93  per  cent  correctly  identified  President  Truman; 
52  per  cent  correctly  named  the  mayor  of  their 

community; 
50  per  cent  correctly  named  the  governor  of  their 
state. 

And  about  six  in  ten,  more  of  them  boys  than  girls, 
claim  to  know  their  parents'  political  preference. 

"  What  does  your  mother  do  that  makes  you  maddest?" 
Ask  your  own  youngster  if  you  like,  but  don't  count  on 
a  candid  answer.  For  when  a  few  of  our  interviewers 
tried  it  on  their  own  children,  they  drew  polite  blanks. 
Yet  in  the  inquiry,  only  one  youngster  in  eight  said 
mother  does  nothing  to  make  him  (or  her)  mad.  (But 
one  in  four  could  think  of  nothing  father  did  to  make 
him  mad.) 

Here  are  the  commonest  complaints  against 
mothers:  Restraint  ("Not  being  allowed  to  do  what 
I  want  to");  "She  makes  me  do  the  chores";  t<M> 
much  direction;  nagging. 

And  here  is  the  bill  of  particulars  against  father: 
Restraint;  chores;  severe  physical  punishment; 
nagging. 

Perhaps  this  inquiry  reveals  something  about  parents, 
as  well  as  about  children.  The  first  two  items  on  holh 
lists  reflect  no  more  serious  problem  than  liie  necessity 
of  growing  up.  Banning  fountain-pen  filhng  from  the  liv- 
ing room,  or  taffy  apples  from  the  car,  may  be  self- 
preservation  to  an  adult,  but  restraint  to  a  youngster. 
As  for  chores,  who  wouldn't  rather  go  swimming  than 
mow  the  lawn  or  wash  the  disiics?  But  nagging,  too 
much  direction  and  severe  physical  punishment  require 
a  little  more  explaining — on  the  pari  of  |)arents. 

Here  again,  the  summary  tells  the  slory  iria«le- 
quately.  Let's  lo<»k  at  some  of  the  specific  and  hard- 
to-classify  complaints,  first  against  fathers: 

"lie  reads  his  paper  when  1  want  to  play  with 
him."  .  .  .  "He  walks  fr<»m  base  to  base  when  wc 
play  ball."  .  .  .  "lie  calls  me 'pret ly  In.y'! "  .  .  . 
"lie  snores  on  Saturday  afternoon."  .  .  .  "He 
never  changes  his  mind."  .  .  .  "lie  says, 'Wc  didn't 
do  that  when  we  were  your  age!'"  An«l  here  are 
some  of  the  particular  charges  apainsl  mothers: 
"She  says,  'We'll  sec'  instead  of  yes  or  no."  .  .  . 


"She  looks  messy  when  my  lK»y  friend  c<»mes."  .  .  . 
"She  tells  what  I've  done  wrong  in  front  of  peo- 
ple." .  .  .  "She  calls  me  'sweet'  in  public."  .  .  . 
"She  brings  up  something  I've  done  wrong,  when 
I've  forgotten  it,  or  tried  to." 

Though  more  mothers  than'fathers  do  things  to  make 
their  children  mad,  61  per  cent  of  these  boys  and  girls 
think  their  fathers  have  more  fun  than  their  mothers. 
Why?  Because  father  goes  out  more  and  sees  more  peo- 
ple, he  has  more  leisure  and  more  freedom:  "He  goes 
out  to  work,  but  mother  has  to  slay  home  and  do  the  house- 
work"; and  "Mother  has  to  take  care  of  us  kids!" 

As  the  youngsters  see  it,  the  advantage  of  being  a 
male  is  even  greater  in  youth:  92  per  cent  of  the  boys, 
and  58  per  cent  of  the  girls  think  boys  have  more  fun 
than  girls. 

Boys  say  they  have  more  fun  than  girls  largely  be- 
cause of  the  things  they  can  do  for  amusement.  They 
can  "play  rougher,"  take  part  in  more  active  sports, 
climb  trees  and  get  dirty.  Girls,  they  say,  just  sit  around 
home  and  don't  do  anytliing:  "They  just  talk  on  the  tele- 
phone"; "They  aren't  much  interested  in  the  world";  and, 
alas,  "Girls  have  to  do  the  housework!" 

Though  a  good  many  girls  concede  the  appeal  of  boys' 
sports,  the  prerogative  they  envy  most  is — greater  free- 
dom. 

If  you  quiz  your  kids  about  their  plans  for  the  future, 
don't  expect  them  to  have  given  tlie  matter  much 
thought.  Most  of  the  youngsters  told  us  glibly  enough 
what  they  want  to  be  when  they  grow  up,  but  their 
choices  are  influenced  by  glamour  as  often  as  by  serious 
interest  or  talent.  Still,  some  of  their  ideas  are  realistic 
and  practical.  As  a  group,  these  cliildnMi  di>()!aY  a 
puzzling  blend  of  maturity  and  (  liiidisluu'ss — just  as 
does  an  individual  child. 

Here  are  the  leading  choices  of  iMtys:  I'rofessional 
athlete,  fariiKT,  aviator,  tioclor. 

Anil  here  are  the  v«»tes  of  girls:  Nurse,  stenogra- 
pher, teacher,  housotiU-. 

Though  oidy  11  per  cent  of  the  girls  said  they  want 
to  be  housewives,  8.i  per  cent  said  they  want  to  get 
married!  Have  they  chosen  occupations  merely  to  fill 
tlie  gap  between  sciiool  anil  marriage,  do  they  plan  to 
be  career  wives — or  have  tlicy,  like  the  youngsters  they 
are,  simply  answered  the  questions  without  attempting 
to  he  consistent? 

Chances  are  this  last  is  the  explanation;  since  our  in- 
quiry wasn't  intended  to  produce  conclusions,  we  made 
no  systematic  attem[)t  to  find  out. 

But  an  occasional  girl  is  already  thinking  in  terms  of 
marriage  and  career.  One  eleven-year-old  said  she  wanted 
to  be  either  a  writer  or  a  teacher,  because  "a  writer 
can  work  at  home,  and  a  teacher  has  her  week  ends  and 
summers  free.  Either  way,  Vd  have  plenty  of  time  to  play 
ivilh  my  kids!"  She  planned,  incidentallv,  to  have  four. 
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This  woman  — 

which  was  more  dangerous: 

to  love  or  to  forget  her? 


By  PEARL  S.  BUCK 

Mrs.  Su  was  immediately  helpful.  "Su," 
she  said  to  her  husband,  "please  return  to  our 
other  guests." 

Mrs.  Su  led  Louise  into  the  small  study 
where  the  telephone  stood  on  the  desk  and 
she  closed  the  door. 

"Now,"  she  whispered,  "what  will  you 
do?  Your  brother  will  be  angry  with  my  hus- 
band if  he  finds  that  I  iiave  lot  you  meet  Alec 
here.  You  know  I  like  to  help  you,  Louise, 
but  I  must  think  of  my  relations  with  my 
husband." 

Louise  felt  her  heart  grow  hard  toward 
Mrs.  Su  and  all  Chinese  women.  "May  I  tele- 
phone?" 

"Certainly  that." 
"Then  please — may  I  be  alone?" 
Mrs.  Su  hesitated.  "I  ought  better  to  stay 
here,"  she  said,  "but  I  will  stand  outside  the 
door." 

So  saying,  she  went  out,  and  Louise  called 
the  hotel  where  Alec  Wetherston  was  living. 
His  voice  answered,  a  pleasant  lenor  at  whose 
sound  her  lips  quivered. 
"Alec,  it's  me — Louise." 
"Why,  darling!"  His  voice  took  on  depth. 
"Where  are  you?" 

"At  the  Su  house.  Alec,  my  brother  and 
sister  know." 

His  voice  was  somewhat  breathless.  "What 
will  they  do?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  I've  got  to  see  you." 
"Shall  I  come  over  there?" 
"Mrs.  Su  is  afraid." 

"I  could  meet  you  at  the  hotel  door  and  we 

could  walk,"  (Conlinued  on  Page  121) 

■k    Copycifht,  1948,  by  Pearl  S.  Buck  it 


FN  the  alley  she  was 
frightened,  but  waved 
to  a  passing  ricksha, 
and  directed  the  puller 
to  the  house  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Su. 

In  the  hospital  nearly  everyone  knew  that 
Dr.  James  Liang's  younger  sister  was  meeting 
an  American  who  had  returned  to  Peking  after 
his  discharge  as  a  soldier  because  he  had  been 
in  love  with  a  Chinese  girl  who  had  died  in  the 
hospital  after  giving  birth  to  a  boy  who  was 
now  a  hospital  foundling.  But  Louise  thought 
her  secret  safe  with  Mrs.  Su.  No  one  had  told 
James  or  Mary,  and  no  one  told  Doctor  Su. 
The  Chinese  gossiped  prudently.  Where  it  did 
not  matter  all  was  discussed,  but  beyond  pru- 
dence no  one  went. 

It  was  Mrs.  Su  who  came  out  to  meet  her 
when  the  servant  had  announced  her. 

"My  brother  and  sister  know,"  Louise 
whispered. 

At  this  moment  Doctor  Su  came  to  the 
door.  "Miss  Liang!"  he  called  with  the  banter- 
ing smile  that  was  his  approach  to  all  young 
and  pretty  women.  "Have  you  run  away  from 
home?" 

Louise  tried  to  laugh.  "I  am  really  only  on 
my  way  somewhere  else,"  she  said.  "I  just 
stopped  to  see  if  Mrs.  Su  would  come  vith 
me. 

"Where?"  Doctor  Su  asked  with  ready 
curiosity. 

"Some  foreign  friends." 

"Don't  go,  don't  go,"  Doctor  Su  exclaimed. 
"Stay  here  with  us." 

"Then  I  must  telephone,'-  Louise  said. 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    Al  PARKER 
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A.'V.X  BAT4'IIKM»Klt 


IRST  thing,  I  want  to  wish  all  of  you  a 
Happy  New  Year.  I  mean  a  wish 
that  rides  right  through  the  coming  year. 
New  Year  means  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days.  And  for  each  one  of  those  days,  a 
satisfying,  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  New 
Year!  If  things  go  right  and  straighten  out 
and  we  have  faith  and  make  the  most  of  what's 
best,  I  guess  it  will  be  all  right  for  almost 
everyone.  And  if  you  wish  your  wishes 
hard  enough,  so  it  will  be.  Or  so  they  say. 

Golm9  partwimit'  It  doesn't  seem  possible  that 
it  was  only  a  week -ago  that  folks  were  all  in- 
volved in  a  welter  of  tissue  and  tinsel  and 
twine  and  Christmas  greens  and  ribbon,  does 
it?  One  can  only  turn  around  twice  and 
it's  New  Year's.  You  can't  beat  the 
calendar.  First  there's  Thanksgiving,  and 
right  on  its  heels  come  these  two  party  days. 
Why,  you  hardly  get  the  dishes  done  from 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  before  the  tree  has 
to  be  set  up  and  the  Christmas  goose  hangs 
high.  And  even  after  the  open  house  for  New 
Year's  there  still  will  be  parties  for  young 

and  old  all  through  (Continued  on  Page  96) 


INow  we  have  started  another  year.  Pretty 
soon  you — and  I — can  begin  sweeping  up  the 
fragments  of  those  resolutions  we're  always 
thinking  about  and  settle  back  and  be  comfort- 
able. As  between  resolutions  and  comfort,  I'll 
take  comfort.  Every  single  time. 

2 An  eggplant  is  probably  the  most  beautiful 
vegetable  grown.  And  one  of  the  best  to  eat. 
Always  slice  it,  peel  the  slices  and  salt  them 
well.  Put  them  in  a  deep  plate,  one  on  top  of 
another,  put  a  plate  on  top  and  a  weight  on  top 
of  the  plate  (I  borrow  the  flatiron  for  this).  Let 
it  stand  an  hour,  drain  off  the  evil-tasting  juice, 
wash  the  slices  in  cold  water,  dry  between  towels 
and  you're  ready  for  business. 

9  Now  to  get  a  new  and  different  flavor  to  the 
W  fruit  of  the  eggplant,  marinate  the  slices  in 
French  dressing  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  broil 
them  under  a  good  heat  until  they're  tender,  not 
soft. 

4 CrystallizCid  .ginger  is  a  fine  idea.  Mince  a 
quarter  of  a  cup  very  fine,  and  add  it  to  your 
sugar-cooky  mixture.  Quite  a  treat,  and  with  tea 
such  cookies  are  one  of  those  surprise  items. 

5 When  you  fry  oysters  next  time,  do  them  this 
way:  dip  them  in  lemon  juice,  then  in  crumbs, 
then  in  a  mixture  of  beaten  egg,  a  little  oyster 
liquor  and  a  touch  of  grated  lemon  rind.  A  last 
dip  in  crumbs,  and  then  into  deep  fat. 

6 Many  folks  must  like  cabbage  more  than  I 
do  or  cabbage  would  be  as  rare  as  hen's  teeth. 
Any^vay,  put  a  few  slices  of  lemon  in  the  water 
when  you  cook  it.  Lemoa  does  improve  so  many 
things — even  cabbage. 

7 From  an  old  cookbook:  "To  carve  a  fowl, 
after  removing  the  usual  limbs,  wings,  legs, 
etc.,  plunge  the  knife  into  the  breast  and  cut 
under  the  merry  thought."  This  is  something  to 
think  about.  Miss  Leslie. 

8 No  one  knows  what  an  oyster  considers  good 
treatment.  Out  of  the  shell,  an  oyster  is 
strictly  nol  on  his  own.  His  destiny  rests  in  more 
or  less  experienced  or  imaginative  hands.  And 
now  to  one  more  receipt  that  takes  in  both. 

S Saute  in  a  little  butter  or  margarine  as  many 
oysters  as  you  need.  When  the  edges  curl  they 
are  done.  Chop  them  fine.  Mix  them  with  a  few 
minced  peeled  mushroom  caps  and  an  onion. 
Season  with  lemon  juice,  salt  and  pepper. 

Ill  Second  canto:  Now  add  this  to  a  cream 
*"  sauce  thick  enough  to  make  a  mixture  that, 
having  cooled,  you  can  shape  into  small  cro- 
quettes. Dip  in  beaten  egg,  in  fine  cracker 
crumbs,  again  in  egg  and  crumbs  and  fry  in  deep 
fat.  Serve  with  a  rich,  creamy  cream  sauce. 

nSfjme  of  you  have  asked  me  about  hearts  of 
palm.  Split  each  "heart"  and  arrange  on  a 
bed  of  water  cress  or  lettuce.  French  dressing  is 
your  dish.  Chill  well.  Another  salad  U>r  the  salad 
file.  I  tried  to  French  fry  them  once.  (>nly  once. 


10  Remembered-blessings  dept.:  Hot  chocolate, 
rich  and  creamy  from  its  final  beating,  each 
cup  topped  with  whipped  cream.  Made  by 
adding  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  to  the  chocolate 
while  in  the  double  boiler.  And  that  unforget- 
table flavor  of  vanilla  and  almond  in  the  cream. 

U Somehow  onions  belong  to  winter  and  roast 
pork.  Parboil  large  Bermuda  onions  and 
drain  them  well.  Scoop  out  the  centers  and  save 
them.  Chop  them  fine,  mix  with  chopped  crisp 
bacon,  a  little  minced  celery,  cream  to  make  a 
nice  soft  mixture,  season,  and  stuff  the  onions. 
Cover  with  buttered  crumbs.  Set  in  a  pan  and 
bake  until  the  onions  are  tender.  These  are 
glorified  onions,  if  such  can  be. 

1  r  When  you  brown  your  meat  for  braising  or 
for  stews — you  do  brown  first,  don't  you? — 
saute  some  sliced  onions  with  the  meat.  That's 
enough  for  onions  this  time. 

II*  Afterthought:  Marinate  today's  steak  in  a 
10  French  dressing  made  with  lemon  juice,  cut 
onion  and  a  tiny  piece  of  garlic,  for  several  hours. 
Overnight  is  better.  What  it  does  to  a  steak  is 
wonderful.  You'll  see. 
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Regarding  a  lemon  pie,  don't  forget  to  add 
the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon  along  with  the 
fresh  lemon  juice.  Grate  and  squeeze  and  you'll 
get  a  lemon  pie.  The  best  part  of  it,  anyway. 

1 0  When  a  spicecake  asks  for  raisins,  have  you 
ever  tried  chopping  those  elegant  black  figs 
and  using  them  for  a  change? 

1Q  Bananas  baked  are  fruit  and  vegetable  in 
Iw  one,  proper  in  a  dozen  different  ways. 
Baked  in  honey,  butter  and  lemon  juice,  basted 
while  baking,  they  come  out  pink.  At  least  they 
do  for  me.  And  they're  delicious,  but  definitely. 

i)ll  Shrimp-  or  crab-meat  fish  balls  (not  balls, 
exactly,  but  the  dropped-from-a-spoon 
kind)  made  like  codfish  cakes  are  very  fine  eating 
indeed.  I've  meant  to  tell  you  this  before  but 
haven't — add  to  your  codfish-and-potato  mi.x- 
ture  some  chopped  crisp  bacon.  What  a  flavor. 


.lAIVITAKY  THAW 

When  I  see  the  snow  eonie  down, 
I  don't  {;o  to  town, 
,)iist  sit  honie  and  r<'u<i  u  hook; 
And  the  first  ihinf;  ihul  I  know 
There  is  no  longer  an>  snow. 
Hut  water  dripitin^  everywht're. 
Then  I  lake  I  he  air. 


£)|  There  are  chicken  soups  and,  like  summer 
^1  guests,  "Some  are,  some  are  not."  A  small 
smattering  of  curry  in  a  cream  of  chicken  brings 
you  smack  up  against  the  Taj  Mahal.  Try  it. 

i|  A  favored  dish  in  my  house  is  stuffed  po- 
tatoes. One  particular  way  I  admire  is  a 
baked  Idaho  stuffed  with  tuna  fish,  fixed  up  with 
lemon  juice,  salt  and  pepper,  paprika  and  minced 
onion.  Put  these  together  with  hot  cream  and 
butter  or  margarine,  mix  with  the  scooped-out 
potato  insides  and  cover  with  buttered  crumbs. 
Bake  in  an  oven  at  350°  F.  until  crisp  and  brown 
on  top. 

6)9  Answer  to  query:  In  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion  as  to  how  the  British  bake  on  a  girdle 
when  you  thought  a  girdle  was  something  to 
hold  you  in  and  your  nylons  up,  I  can  only  say 
that  to  them  a  girdle  is  what  a  griddle  is  to  us. 

tji  Ever  make  pea  soup,  old-time  split-pea 
soup?  And  the  ham  bone  did  more  than  its 
share  of  salting?  It  will,  sometimes.  Well,  put  in 
a  peeled  potato.  When  the  potato  is  done,  take  it 
out.  It  will  gobble  up  the  salty  taste. 

6)f^  Duck  can  be  more  than  dead  duck.  Or 
duck-soup  material.  Beautifully  cooked 
and  brown  and  crackly  without,  delicate  and 
delicious  within.  Parboil  orange  peel  cut  fine 
and  add  to  the  sauce.  Sauteed  orange  sections 
also  go  in.  Between  duck  and  orange  there  is  an 
affinity  and  never  a  divorce. 

t)l?  I  am  yet  to  be  convinced  that  oatmeal  or 
corn  meal  improves  the  stuffing  for  chicken 
or  tur'.cey.  What's  wrong  with  nice  day-old  white 
bread?  Keep  the  meals  where  they  belong,  do. 

ikn  A  quick  and  delicious  bite  when  next  you 
^*  need  an  appetizer.  Split  small  rolls,  but- 
ter, spread  with  tomato  paste,  then  sprinkle 
thickly  with  grated  cheese.  Broil  until  the 
cheese  melts  and  the  rolls  are  hot. 

4)V  Orange  shells  (you  know  what  I  mean,  the 
shells).  Save  them  and  fill  with  mashed  sea- 
soned sweet  potatoes,  little  bits  of  butter  on  top 
and  set  in  a  hot  oven  for  a  "  betting  up. "  A  lovely 
garnish,  especially  with  ham  or  fried  chicken. 

6)Q  And  I  guess  you  know  that  now  we  can  get 
those  marvelous  guava  and  orange  shells  to 
fill  with  cheese  mixtures  to  ride  along  with  the 
salad.  They  come  in  sirup.  They  are  divine.  For 
full  dress  they  are  perfect  in  every  way. 

911  One  more  choice  bit  and  I  have  done.  Well, 
then,  cut  up  pineapple — or  use  the 
"chunks" — with  apple,  pear  or  peach  and 
banana,  cover  witii  Melba  sauce  and  serve  as  a 
macedoine  or  on  hot  cooked  rice.  Don't  spare 
tiie  sauce— it's  raspberry,  you  recall. 

91  Author  advertises.  Would  you  be  surprised  if 
you  found  1  was  writing  a  book?  I  have  the 
title,  out  of  my  latest  contest  conducted  by  poll 
and  canvass,  selected  by  a  conijietent  judge  of 
wiial  would  hit  the  i)ublic.  It  is  Forever  Ham- 
burger. Until  llien  or  sooner,  yours  forever. 
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^BEEF  NOODLE  SOUP -ONE  OF  '[^10^£ST/ 
ONE  OF  THE  f/05T! 


l\  STOCK... 


slow-simmered  from 
rich,  flavorful  beef 


NOODLES... 


.  and  one  of  the  best- 


No  sooner  was  Campbell's  Beef  Noodle  Soup  in- 
troduced than  people  took  to  it — made  it  a  famUy 
favorite  wherever  it  was  tried. 

Women  discovered  that  this  good  soup  holds  a  lot  of 
helpful  mealtime  answers.  Husbands  enjoy  the  rich, 
full  flavor  of  its  beef  stock  .  .  .  the  generous  pieces 
of  beef.  Children  like  its  grand  taste  of  beef,  and 
the  golden  egg  noodles  that  make  it  extra-hearty. 
So  mothers  serve  it  often,  thankful  for  its  beef- 
nourishment  in  these  days  of  meat-short  meals. 


BEEF  NOODLE  SOUP 


LOOK   FOR   THE   RED  •  AN  D -WHITE  LABEL 


golden  and  tender,  add 
their  hearty  nourishment 


BEEF  NOOOl^ 


generously  ladled  In,  to  make 
this  soup  extra-good  eating 


I  coil  a  loop 
And  give  a  fling 

Round  this  good  soup- 
Then  Boy  !  I  sing ! 
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POINT  OF  NO  RETURN 

(Continued  from  Page  42) 


"John,  don't  you  think  the  idea's  worth 
while?  I  mean — quoting  from  those  letters?  " 

His  father  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
leaned  against  the  parlor  mantel.  "This  puts 
me  in  an  embarrassing  position.  I  know  your 
veneration  for  Miss  Lyte  and  how  your  fam- 
ily have  always  felt  about  her.  I  have  said 
she  was  a  dear  old  lady.  As  a  human  being 
she  was  fascinating  because,  given  an  ego 
and  the  industry'  to  drive  a  feeble  talent  to 
the  limit,  she  contrived  to  make  something 
out  of  nothing.  It  all  goes  to  show  what  can 
be  done  if  only  you  have  a  deep  belief  in  self. 
That's  what  I  would  say  if  I  were  writing  the 
paper.  Think  of  her  as  a  determined,  indus- 
trious human  being  with  charming  inten- 
tions, but  don't  quote  a  line  of  her  poetry. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  her  memory.  She  wrote 
like  the  sweet  singer  of  Michigan." 

"But,  John,  they  published  her  poems  in 
Harper's  Magazine." 

"And  in  the  Youth's  Companion,"  his 
father  said.  "  Don't  forget  that  mentor  of  our 
childhood,  Esther." 

"John,"  Esther  Gray  said,  "what  am  I 
going  to  do  about  that  paper?" 

John  Gray  crossed  the  room  to  where  she 
was  sitting  and  put  his  hands  on  her  shoul- 
ders. "We'll  go  through  with  it.  We  can't 
let  the  Historical  Society  down,  can  we?  You 
children  go  into  the  other  room  and  close  the 
door  and  you  read  me  what  you've  written, 
Esther." 

Every  evening  for  a  week  they  all  ate 
supper  in  strained  silence,  and  directly  after 
supper  the  parlor  door  would  close.  His 
mother  began  to  look  pale  and  sleepless. 

One  evening  after  supper,  his  father  rubbed 
his  hands.  "Tonight  mother  has  a  little  sur- 
prise for  us,"  he  said.  "Come  into  the  parlor 
and  sit  down  and  listen." 

"John,"  his  mother  said,  when  Dorothea 
and  Sam  and  Charles  sat  in  the  parlor,  "I 
feel  so  awfully  silly." 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  John  Gray  said. "  Now 
remember  what  I  told  you.  Stand  up  and 
look  around,  and  don't  keep  looking  at  the 
pages.  Look  up  at  the  audience." 

His  mother  looked  red  and  hot  and  wor- 
ried. "Are  you  going  to  introduce  me,  John? 
Are  you  going  to  pretend  to  be  Mr.  Lovell?  " 

"I  could  if  I  wanted,  but  I  don't  want  to 
be  like  Laurence  Lovell,  even  in  the  realm  of 
fantasy." 

"Well."  His  mother  looked  at  them  over 
the  top  of  her  papers  and  began  to  read. 
"Every  one  of  us  here  has  seen  a  certain 
gray  stone  house  with  a  mansard  roof, 
known  as  Lyte's  Castle.  It  does  not  in  the 
least  resemble  a  castle."  She  looked  up.  "I 
still  don't  see  why  you  put  that  in,  John. 
Everybody  knows  it." 

"Everybody  will  know  all  the  rest  of  it 
too,"  John  Gray  said,  "and  it  has  to  last  for 
half  an  hour.  Now  you've  spoiled  it.  Start 
over." 

One  thing  was  gained  by  all  that  prepara- 
tion. All  the  Grays  would  always  remember 
Alice  Ruskin  Lyte.  Charles  could  see  his 
mother  standing  straight  and  alone  in  the 
flowing  dress  of  the  period,  lotjking  like  a 
full-length  Sargent  canvas.  Her  auburn  hair 
was  coiled  at  the  nape  of  her  neck.  Her  thin, 
eager  face  and  her  wide  browTi  eyes  were 
stamped  with  honest  anxiety,  because  she 
wanted  everyone  to  like  her  and  that  paper. 

On  his  way  to  the  Webster  Grammar 
School,  Charles  always  walked  past  the 
building  of  the  Clyde  Historical  Society.  He 
knew  that  the  Historical  Scx;iety  had  once 
been  the  Gow  house,  left  to  the  Scx:iety  by 
old  Mr.  Francis  Gow.  He  knew  that  the 
brick  ell  which  had  been  added  had  been 
buiit  by  a  ajntribution  of  Mr.  Francis  Stan- 
ley, president  of  the  Wright-Sherwin  Ojm- 
pany.  He  alsf)  knew  that  the  Historical  Sf>- 
ciety  was  the  reprjsitory  of  many  valuable 
things  left  to  it  in  wills. 

"Charley,"  his  Aunt  Jane  said,  when  they 
reached  the  aimtr  of  Spruce  and  Johnvin 
streets,  "rememlx-r  not  to  touch  anything." 
She  reminded  him  not  to  touch  anything 
again  as  they  crossed  Fanning  Street. 


"My,"  Dorothea  said,  "isn't  there  an 
awful  crowd?  Poor  mother." 

There  was,  indeed,  an  unusual  number  of 
people  about  the  old  Gow  house. 

It  was  one  of  those  hot  afternoons  when 
the  leaves  on  the  trees  were  almost  motion- 
less and  when  everyone  in  Clyde  hoped  that 
a  sudden  east  wind  off  the  ocean  might 
change  the  weather. 

As  Charles,  his  aunt  and  Dorothea  neared 
the  path  leading  to  the  front  door,  three 
members  of  the  clergy  were  standing  on  the 
lawn,  each  surrounded  by  loyal  members  of 
his  congregation.  Dr.  Morton  Berry,  from 
the  Smith  Square  Baptist  Church,  stood  in 
the  shade  of  a  catalpa  tree,  fanning  himself 
with  his  straw  hat.  The  Episcopal  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  Gerald  Pond,  looked  better  fed  and' 
more  professional  in  his  lightweight  black 
suit  and  reversed  collar.  Miss  Lovell  stood 
near  him  with  her  niece  Jessica,  a  thin  little 
girl  in  a  white  party  dress,  white  socks  and 
patent-leather  shoes.  Standing  nearer  the 
doorway  were  the  ladies  of  the  Unitarian 
Women's  Alliance,  supporting  their  pastor, 
Mr.  Henry  Crewe. 

"Well,  this  is  a  real  occasion  for  you.  Miss 
Gray,"  Mr.  Crewe  said.  "Alice  Ruskin  Lyte. 
What  a  tempting  subject  for  Mrs.  Gray,  and 
one  I  am  sure  she  will  handle  beautifully." 

"Well,  we  won't  know  till  it's  over,"  Aunt 
Jane  said.  "Charley,  aren't  you  going  to 
shake  hands  with  Mr.  Crewe?" 

"How  Charley's  growing,"  someone  said. 

"And  Charley  won  the  fifty-yard  dash  at 
the  picnic,  didn't  you?"  Mr.  Crewe  said. 
"What  did  you  do  with  the  prize?" 

"  I  ate  it,"  Charles  said.  He  was  stricken, 
because  his  answer  made  everyone  laugh, 
and  he  edged  furtively  away  from  the  little 
group.  Then,  while  no  one  was  looking,  he 
walked  alone  into  the  Historical  Society. 

The  rooms  were  so  crowded  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  wander  unmolested  from  room  to 
room  and  to  encounter  their  confusion  un- 
disturbed. His  aunt  found  him  gazing  at  a 
suit  of  Japanese  samurai  armor. 

"Charley,  where  have  you  been?"  she 
whispered,  just  as  though  they  were  in  church. 
"We'll  lose  our  places  if  we  don't  hurry." 
They  moved  into  the  auditorium.  There  was 
a  buzz  of  voices  and  the  slapping  sound  of 
folding  chairs,  and  the  warm  air  smelled  of 
cologne  and  talcum  powder.  "We're  sitting 
in  front,"  Aunt  Jane  whispered.  "There's 
your  father.  Move  in  beside  your  father." 

His  father  raised  his  eyebrows  slightly  and 
patted  the  chair  beside  him.  "Look  at  your 
mother,"  he  said,  and  then  Charles  saw  that 
his  mother  was  seated  on  a  platform  between 
Doctor  Pond  and  Mr.  Lovell. 

To  Charles'  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Lovell 
was  peculiarly  dressed,  in  a  blue  coat  and 


white  flannel  trousers  and  a  soft  shirt,  and 
he  especially  noticed  the  mourning  band  on 
Mr.  Lovell's  sleeve — a  sign  that  Mrs.  Lovell 
was  dead.  Mr.  Lovell  was  smiling  in  a  faint, 
embarrassed  way  and  looking  at  his  watch. 
Finally  he  put  away  his  watch,  rose,  and 
walked  over  to  a  podium  at  the  edge  of  the 
platform.  As  Mr.  Lovell  stood  up,  the  voices 
in  the  room  died  down. 

"If  we  are  all  here,"  he  said,  in  a  some- 
what high  but  pleasant  voice, ' '  will  the  meet- 
ing come  to  order.  We  will  begin  with  a 
prayer  from  Doctor  Pond." 

The  prayer  was  long  and  Charles  lost  the 
thread  of  it.  There  was  a  creaking  of  chairs 
and  Mr.  Lovell  stepped  forward  again. 

"This,"  Mr.  Lovell  said,  "is  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  our  historical  afternoons,  and 
judging  by  the  number  present  they  are  be- 
coming increasingly  successful.  Our  speaker 
is  not  an  imported  speaker.  Slie  is  what  we 
might  call  local  talent."  He  paused  and 
smiled.  "Not  that  I  do  not  mean  local  talent 
is  not  very  good  talent.  This  entire  building 
is  local  talent,  from  its  fine  cornices,  carved 
by  our  shipwrights,  down  to  the  stone  arrow- 
heads, made  by  our  first  inhabitants.  Now 
I  imagine  that  all  of  us  know  the  Grays.  For 
generations  a  Gray  has  always  appeared 
when  he  or  she  was  needed.  On  the  little 
monument  by  the  First  Landing  Place,  you 
will  see  the  name  of  a  Gray.  A  Gray  was  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  most  of  us  here  remember 
our  late  friend.  Judge  Vernon  Gray.  Now 
we  have  another  Gray  with  us,  Mrs.  John 
Gray.  She,  too,  answers  our  call  in  our  time 
of  need,  and  she  will  speak  to  us  on  The 
Clyde  of  Alice  Ruskin  Lyte.  Mrs.  Gray." 

His  mother  stood  up,  and  Charles  felt  his 
heart  beat  faster.  "  Every  one  of  us  here,"  she 
began,  "I  am  sure,  has  seen  a  certain  gray 
stone  house  with  a  mansard  roof .  .  ." 

Charles  saw  his  father  draw  a  handker- 
chief from  his  breast  pocket  and  mop  his 
forehead.  She  was  getting  near  the  end  of  it 
now.  She  was  coming  to  the  part  that  had  a 
poem  in  it.  .  .  .  Now  his  mother's  voice 
stopped. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said.  "Thank  you  very 
much  for  listening." 

Then  he  heard  the  applause  around  him. 

"Clap,  Charley,"  his  father  said.  "It's 
over." 

Charles  and  his  father  walked  to  the  edge 
of  the  platform. 

"That  was  magnificent,  Esther,"  John 
Gray  said,  "perfectly  magnificent." 

"  It  was,"  Mr.  Lovell  said.  "  It  was  a  most 
interesting  paper.  Any  time  I  want  a  good 
paper,  I  know  where  to  go,  John." 

"Let's  go  out  on  the  lawn,"  his  father  said 
to  Charles  and  his  mother.  "Someone  will 
bring  us  tea." 


VAtENTIMO  (111 
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When  they  were  standing  on  the  lawn, 
Charles  heard  her  say  to  his  father,  "You, 
shouldn't  have  been  so  sarcastic,  John.  But 
perhaps  he  didn't  notice.  Here  he  comes. 
•  He's  bringing  us  some  tea." 

"Oh,  there  you  are,"  Mr.  Lovell  called. 
"I've  been  looking  for  you  everywhere." 

"Why,  thanks,  Laurence,"  John  Gray 
said.  "You  keep  that  cup  and  stay  with 
Esther.  I'll  get  some." 

"Why,  don't  think  of  it,  John,"  Mr. 
Lovell  said.  "It's  a  pleasure.  Here." 

More  ladies,  all  holding  teacups,  were  ap- 
pearing on  the  lawn.  "Here  they  come," 
John  Gray  said. "  Here's  your  public,  Esther." 

Then  Charles  saw  Miss  Lovell  and  Jessica, 
and  Mr.  Lovell  saw  them  too. 

"Why,  Jessie  darling,"  Mr.  Lovell  said, 
and  he  knelt  on  the  grass  and  threw  his  arms 
around  her.  "How's  my  little  girl?" 

It  did  not  seem  right  that  Mr.  Lovell 
should  make  such  an  abandoned  gesture  of 
affection  right  on  the  lawn  of  the  Historical 
Society.  No  one,  however,  seemed  to  feel  it 
was  in  bad  taste.  Instead  of  being  embar- 
rassed, everyone  stood  watching  the  little 
scene  with  understanding  sympathy. 

"Isn't  it  sweet?"  Charles  heard  someone 
say.  "It's  as  pretty  as  a  picture." 

"Pa,"  Jessica  said,  "can't  we  go  home 
now,  please?" 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Lovell  answered,  "in  just  a 
few  minutes,  Jessie." 

The  way  to  learn  about  Clyde  was  to  be 
brought  up  there.  One  learned  who  the 
Lovells  were  imperceptibly  by  a  word  here 
and  there,  and  one  grew  up  knowing  that  the 
Lovells  could  say  what  they  wanted  and  do 
what  they  wanted  and  that  they  would  al- 
ways be  right  no  matter  what  they  said  or 
did.  One  learned  that  there  was  a  living  plan 
in  Clyde.  Everyone  had  a  place  in  that  plan 
and  everyone  instinctively  seemed  to  know 
where  he  belonged. 

You  began  to  learn  quite  early  that  cer 
tain  people  who  lived  on  Johnson  Street 
were  not  Johnson  Street  people,  and  hence, 
because  you  knew,  their  living  on  Johnson 
Street  did  not  disturb  the  plan.  For  example 
the  Stanleys  lived  on  Johnson  Street.  They 
had  bought  the  old  Holt  house,  and  it  was 
still  called  the  Holt  house  though  the  Stan- 
leys lived  in  it.  Mr.  Stanley,  everyone  kne 
was  richer  than  the  Lovells  or  the  Thomas 
Yet  the  Stanleys'  prosperity  was  without  the 
same  face  value  as  that  of  others.  They  lived 
on  Johnson  Street,  but  they  did  not  belong 
there. 

You  came  to  understand  that  the  Holts, 
who  had  sold  their  house  to  the  Stanleys 
and  had  moved  to  the  North  End,  still  be- 
longed to  Johnson  Street.  Miss  Sarah 
Hewitt's  house  needed  painting  and  Mr. 
Fogarty,  who  worked  for  her  and  for  the 
Lovells,  too,  gave  her  only  one  day  a  week, 
but  Miss  Sarah  Hewitt  belonged  on  Johnson 
Street.  The  same  was  true  with  the  Lovells. 
Mr.  Lovell  was  not  rich,  but  his  money  some- 
how had  the  dignity  of  age.  You  heard  it 
spoken  of  as  the  Lovell  money.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Dock  Street  Savings  Bank 
and  a  trustee  of  the  West  India  Insurance 
Company,  which  were  both  partially  founded 
on  Lovell  money.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
public  library.  You  came  to  understand  t 
Mr.  Stanley  could  do  more  generous  thii 
because  he  was  richer,  but  his  contributii 
did  not  have  the  same  value  as  a  Lovell  or 
Hewitt  contribution. 

The  same  was  true  with  Spruce  Stn 
The  Grays  belonged  on  Spruce  Street  and 
so,  too,  did  the  Masons,  who  lived  next  door; 
but  when  Vincent  Sullivan,  who  was  in  ' 
contracting  business,  bought  the  hon 
the  corner  of  Spruce  and  Chestnut,  lu  u 
did  not  belong  on  Spruce  Street . 

There  were  no  secrets  in  a  town  like  C  1.  di 
and  so.  of  course,  everyone  knew  all  ,il 
the  Grays.  Everyone  knew  that  John  ( .i  i; 
was  harder  to  place  than  some  pewpli  I" 
cause  he  was  different  from  other  \v'<it]f. 
(Conlinuttl  on  Pate  03) 
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Back  of  beautiful  distiiic  lion  like  Mrs.  Drexcl's  is  always  perfect  groomiii;; 


Her  Lovely  Face  shows  you 
the  gracious  charm  that  is 
her  Inner  Self 

Famous  for  her  vivid  slarry  beauty,  the 
world  responds  to  .Mrs.  DrexePs  love- 
liness wherever  she  goes.  The  minute 
that  you  see  her,  you  are  aware  of  her 
inner  serenity,  of  the  cultured,  frien<lly 
charm  that  is  the  keynote  of  her  ex- 
quisite self. 

Your  face  is  the  only  You  that  others 
a4iliially  see.  It  is  the  You  they  first  lake 
to  their  hearts.  It  is  the  You  that  they 
remember  best.  Do,  then,  help  your  face 
to  say  only  pleasing,  lovely  things  about 
you.  Its  loveliness,  its  charm,  rest  very 
much  with  what  you  do  for  it. 


I think  its  a  superh  cream  —  the  hestlknow^ 
Airs.  Drexel  says 


-Liet  your  face  show  you  to  others  as  the  deHghtful 
person  you  really  are.  Care  enough  to  keep  your  face 
softly  lovely  with  the  immaculate  cream-cleansings 
that  do  so  much  for  skin.  Always  at  bedtime  (for 
day  cleansings,  too)  give  your  skin  Pond's  "Outside- 
Inside"  Face  Treatment.  This  is  the  way: 

Hot  Stimulation — splash  your  face  with  hot  water. 

Cream  Cleanse — swirl  Pond's  Cold  Cream — lots  of  it — all 
over  your  face.  This  will  soften  and  sweep  dirt  and 
make-up  from  pore-openings.  Tissue  off  well. 

Cream  Rinse — swirl  on  a  second  Pond's  creaming.  This 
rinses  off  last  traces  of  dirt,  leaves  skin  lubricated,  im- 
maculate. Tissue  off. 

Cold  Stimulation — give  your  face  a  tonic  cold  water  splash. 


Now  look  at  You!  Your  face  seems  re-made! 

This  "Outside-Inside"  Face  Treatmcnl  literally  acts 
on  both  sides  of  your  skin.  From  the  Outside — Pond's 
Cold  Cream  softens  and  sweeps  away  surface  dirt 
and  make-up  as  you  massage.  From  the  Inside — every 
step  of  this  treatment  stimulates  beauty-giving  cir- 
culation. 

Never  feel  it  is  merely  vanity  to  develop  the  beauty 
of  your  own  face.  When  you  look  lovely,  it  spreads 
out  from  you  to  all  who  see  you.  It  gives  you  a  charm- 
ing air  of  happy  confidence  that  makes  you  seem  a 
lovelier  person  to  be  with.  It  brings  the  real  Inner 
You  closer  to  others. 


Pond's — used  liy  more  women  than  any  stber 
face  creams.  Today — get  this  favorite  big,  dress- 
ing-table size  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 


CANDY  STICK  SPECIAL  ...  A  childrens  party  treat  thats 
Jack-in-the-box  quick  to  make!  So  luscious... 

*2  (or  more)  packages       ^       j^^^  jg„.Q  ^.^^^,^5  j„  ^^^^  jj^j^,  p^g. 

Jell-O 

Candy  sticks  P^""^  two*  or  more  of  vour  favorite  Jell-O  fla- 

vors as  directed  on  the  package.  Turn  into 
separate  bowls  and  chill.  (Use  flavors  such  as  Orange  and  Strawberry 
Jell-O.  Raspberry  and  Lemon  Jell-O.  or  Lime  and  Orange  Jell-O.) 
When  firm,  break  up  Jell-O  into  small  flakes  with  a  fork,  or  by  forc- 
ing through  a  potato  ricer.  Arrange  flakes  of  two  flavors  in  sherbet 
glasses.  Insert  3  striped  candy  sticks  in  each  glass. 

*Two  packai;es  make  8  servings.  For  12  servings,  use  3  packages.  For  16 
servings,  use  4  packages. 


JEWEL  SALAD  SUPREME  .  .  .  It's  a  topaz-and-ruhy  delight 
toiheeve — and  heavenlv-pcrfcct  to  taste! 
Sunny  pineapple  and  bright  red  cherries 
combine  with  tangv  Lemon  Jcll-O  to 
make  this  sparkling  part\  salad.  Dissolve 
JcII-O  and  salt  in  hot  water.  Add  fruit 
juices. Chill  until  slightly  thickened. Then 
fold  in  pineapple  and  cherries.  Turn  into 
large  mold  or  individual  molds.  Chill  un- 
til firm.  Unmold  on  crisp  salad  greens. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream  dressing. 
Makes  5  or  f>  servings.  Note:  For  cxira-largc  mold,  double  recipe. 


JILL-O  I*  *  nlOISTCniD  TRAOI-MARK  —  THE  PltOfCnTV  or  OINCnAL  POOOO 


1  package  Lemon  Jell-O 

teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  hot  water 
\  cup  canned  pineapple 

juice 

4  teaspoons  lemon  juice 
\  cup  drained  canned  pine 

apple  wedges 
i-i  cup  well-drained  quick- 
frozen  or  canned  pitted 
red  cherries 
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(Continued  from  Page  60) 
and  Charles  must  have  always  been  aware  of 
that  unspoken  difference.  No  matter  what  his 
father  did  or  said,  he  had  a  right  to  be  differ- 
ent because  he  was  the  Judge's  son.  He  had 
always  been  a  wild  boy  and  had  given  the 
Judge  a  hard  time.  He  was  not  lazy,  but  he 
never  stuck  to  anything.  He  and  Laurence 
Lovell  had  started  out  in  Harvard  together 
and  they  might  have  been  friends,  but  he 
didn't  even  bother  to  go  with  the  right  peo- 
ple. It  was  all  right  for  him,  though  it  would 
not  have  been  for  Virgil  Mason  or  Melville 
Summers,  to  join  the  Pine  Tree  Fire  Com- 
pany and  to  help  man  the  Pine  Tree  machine 
at  firemen's  musters  and  to  play  poker  at  the 
Pine  Tree  firehouse,  because  everj'one  under- 
stood that  Johnny  Gray  was  different.  The 
trouble  was,  he  was  the  only  boy  and  he  had 
always  been  made  too  much  of.  Everj-thing 
was  too  easy  for  Johnny  Gray.  He  never  got 
into  a  college  scrape,  but  he  had  not  liked  it 
there,  and  after  a  year  and  a  half  the  Judge 
had  taken  him  out. 

The  Grays  had  always  been  solid  people, 
not  shipowners  or  warehouse  owners  but 
solid  people,  and  the  Judge  owned  stock  in 
the  Crawford  Mill.  When  Johnny  Gray  was 
tired  of  Harvard,  it  was  natural  for  the  Judge 
to  put  him  in  the  mill  and  wait  for  him  to 
settle  down.  It  looked  as  if  he  would  do  it, 
too,  when  he  began  calling  on  Esther 
Marchby,  old  Doctor  Marchby's  daughter. 
Perhaps  the  Judge  was  never  sure.  He  had 
tied  up  Johnny  Gray's  share  of  the  mill  stock 
in  trust  when  he  died,  though  he  let  the  girls 
3wn  theirs  outright. 

It  was  not  the  fashion  in  Clyde  for  parents 
to  discuss  each  other  before  their  children, 
but  it  was  possible  to  hear  bits  of  talk. 

"It  never  does  any  good  to  nag  John," 
Charles  heard  his  Aunt  Jane  say  once. 
Father  always  said  so.  " 
"I  never  do  nag  at  John,"  his  mother  an- 
swered. "I  wouldn't  dream  of  doing  it." 

"You  mustn't  ever  let  him  see  you're  dis- 
ippointed,"  Aunt  Jane  said.  "  It's  just  as  bad 
is  nagging  and  it  only  makes  him  sullen." 

"I'm  not  disappointed,"  his  mother  said. 
'I  don't  see  why  you  say  I  am." 

"Well,  I  never  could  have  married  anyone 
ike  John,"  his  Aimt  Jane  said.  "I  couldn't 
lave  stood  it." 

"Well,  I  can  stand  it,  Jane,"  his  mother 
iaid,  and  she  laughed  in  an  exasperated  way. 
['You  wait,  John  will  do  something  someday. 

course  they  don't  understand  him  at  the 
nill." 

"What's  he  planning  to  do? " 

"Why,  I  haven't  any  idea,"  his  mother 
mswered,  and  then  she  laughed  again.  "And 
f  he  never  does  do  anything,  Jane,  I  shan't 
nind.  I  love  him  just  the  way  he  is." 

His  father  was  the  type  of  person  whom 
vomen  always  loved.  His  mother  was  right, 
oo,  when  Charles  came  to  think  of  it  later, 
lohn  Gray  finally  did  do  something,  and 
everyone  was  very  much  surprised. 

Malcolm  Bryant  had  called  Clyde  a  ghost 
own,  as  though  it  were  like  an  abandoned 
Colorado  mining  settlement.  It  was  true 
hat  Clyde  had  not  changed  much  since  the 
ailing  days,  because  its  harbor  was  now  use- 
ess  for  heavy  shipping.  It  had  no  water 
x)wer  like  the  mill  towns  farther  up  the 
iver  and  it  had  little  to  attract  summer 
ourists.  It  was  a  place  to  be  bom  in  and  a 
)lace  to  leave,  but  it  was  not  a  ghost  town. 
There  was  a  curtain,  translucent  but  not 
ransparent,  between  the  present  and  the 
last. 

When  you  were  young  you  did  not  bother 
bout  it;  you  accepted  the  older  people 
Jid  their  deaths  very  easily,  because  you 
vere  so  occupied  with  living.  Charles  knew 
hat  Aunt  Mathilda  was  going  to  die  and 
veryone  said  it  was  a  mercy  and  so  much 
asier  for  her  poor  sister  Jane. 

All  one's  ideas  about  everything  under- 
rent  perpetual  change  when  one  was  grow- 
ag  up,  such  as  ideas  of  God  and  immortality 
rid  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  even  one's 
amily  was  not  a  constant  quantity. 

That  was  the  way  it  was  with  Sam  and  his 
ather  and  with  Dorothea  and  all  the  rest  of 
hem.  The  scene  Charles  remembered  most 
learly,  the  one  that  changed  his  ideas  about 


them  most,  must  have  occurred  when  he  was 
twelve  and  when  Sam  was  seventeen.  It  was 
obviously  some  months  after  his  Aunt  Ma- 
thilda's death,  but  the  scene  was  unique  and 
too  vital  to  be  confused  with  this  or  that. 

His  father  had  been  in  Boston  all  that  day, 
and  Charles  had  been  aware  for  some  time 
that  certain  things  happened,  or  were  apt  to 
happen,  when  his  father  went  to  Boston.  It 
was  a  summer  afternoon  again,  and  except 
for  Mrs.  Murphy  in  the  kitchen  no  one  else 
was  in  the  house.  Charles  was  reading  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables  in  the  parlor.  He 
heard  the  front  door  slam  and  then  the  sound 
of  his  father  whistling  in  the  hall.  When  his 
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By  Robert  P.  Trintram  4'offia 


On  all  the  white  miles  of  fine  snow 
Between  high  spruce  woods  and 
the  bay 

There  was  only  one  living  thing, 
A  farm  boy  at  his  winter  play. 

He  pulled  his  new  sled  up  the  hill. 

Lifted  it  without  a  smile, 
Ran  and  threw  himself  on  it 

And  soberly  hurtled  half  a  mile. 

He  rose  and  dusted  diamonds  oflf 
His  scarf  and  breeches,  took  the 
roj>e 

And  drew  his  sled  with  lonely  eyes 
Up  the  long  hill's  lonely  slope. 

The  slider  took  his  pleasure  deep. 
As  quiet  country  people  do; 

Without  lost  motion  or  a  sound 
Through  sober  loveliness  he  flew. 

In  crystal  beauty  like  a  trance 

This  was  all  there  was  of  joy 
To  point  the  world-wide  stillness 
up, 

A  rapt  imsmiling  little  boy. 

The  rabbits  sat  along  the  swamp. 

Each  on  his  cushion  there  behind, 
They  watched  with  grave  approval 
this 

Pleasure  so  of  their  own  kind. 

The  little  boy  made  an  intense 

Business  of  his  winter  fun 
Until  the  spruces  swallowed  up 

The  golden  cart  wheel  of  the  sun. 

Then  on  short  legs  he  took  home. 
Without  a  whistle,  by  deep 
starlight, 

A  joy  as  deep  in  him  for  good 
As  a  strong  man's  wedding  night. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

father  entered  the  parlor,  he  was  carrying  a 
copy  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  a 
box  of  cigars  and  a  box  of  candy. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said.  "Where's  mother?" 

"She's  out,"  Charles  said.  "I  think  she's 
at  the  Women's  Club." 

"Well,"  his  father  said,  "have  you  a  knife 
in  your  pocket,  Charley?  I  think  I'll  open 
this  cigar  box." 

He  sat  down  in  the  wing  chair  and  lighted 
a  cigar,  and  the  smell  of  the  cigar  smoke 
mingled  with  his  words. 

"  I  think  it's  time,  Charley,  that  we  had  a 
talk  about  your  education.  I'm  afraid  youVe 
having  a  wretched  education;  not  that  I'm 
against  our  public-school  system,  but  it  is  a 
school  of  life,  not  letters.  I  wonder  how  it 
would  be  if  you  went  to  Groton  next  year? 
You'd  be  old  enough  to  enter  the  first  or 
second  form.  Then  a  year  at  Harvard— and 
perhaps  a  year  at  Oxford."  He  flipped  the 
ash  from  his  cigar  into  the  empty  fireplace. 
"  I  wish  we  could  all  go  abroad,  but  it's  diffi- 


cult with  the  war,  even  with  Wilson  keeping 
us  out  of  it."  He  paused  and  looked  at  the 
smoke  cloud  above  him.  "If  we  can't  go 
abroad,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  see 
a  little  of  this  country.  We  might  take  a  trip 
in  a  week  or  two — Chicago,  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  San  Francisco."  He 
paused  again,  but  his  thoughts  were  moving 
in  a  swift,  agreeable  stream.  "China.  I  don't 
see  why  it  wouldn't  be  possible  to  consider  a 
Uttle  trip  to  China.  You've  never  read  Hue 
and  Gabet,  have  you?  Or  Lafcadio  Heam?" 
He  stood  up  and  began  pacing  about  the 
room,  waving  his  cigar  in  broad  arcs.  Then 
they  heard  the  front  door  open.  "That  must 
be  your  mother.  Hello,  Esther." 

"John,"  his  mother  asked,  "did  you  have 
a  good  day  in  Boston?"  Charles  always  re- 
membered her  expression,  both  pleased  and 
doubtful. 

John  Gray  said,  "You  know,  Esther,  I  was 
thinking  coming  back  on  the  train  that  it's 
time  we  got  away  from  the  heat.  How  would 
it  be  if  we  went  for  two  weeks  to  Poland 
Spring?" 

"You  know  how  it  would  be,"  his  mother 
said.  "What  would  they  say  at  the  mill?" 

Groton  school  and  China  were  gone,  but 
Poland  Spring  was  there. 

"Never  mind  the  mill,"  John  Gray  said. 
"  We  could  go  there  and  sit  quietly  and  drink 
Poland  water.  Rocking  chairs,  soft  music,  a 
little  golf." 

"But  I  can't  play  golf,  and  you  can't  play 
it  very  well." 

"That's  just  it,"  John  Gray  said,  and  his 
mind  had  moved  from  Poland  Spring. 
"There  isn't  a  golf  course  here,  but  there's 
the  Shore  Club." 

"But  we  don't  belong  to  it,"  his  mother 
said,  "and  if  we  did  it's  twelve  miles  away." 

"We  ought  to  belong  to  it,"  John  Gray 
said,  "and  we  ought  to  have  a  car.  Then  we 
could  drive  to  the  Shore  Club.  And  why 
shouldn't  we  play  golf?  Sam  ought  to  learn 
a  few  skills  before  he  goes  to  Dartmouth. 
It's  nice  of  Jane  to  do  this  for  us,  but  I  don't 
know  why  she  insists  on  Dartmouth." 

"Well,  as  long  as  Jane's  doing  it,"  his 
mother  said. 

John  Gray  stared  at  the  end  of  his  cigar. 
"Dartmouth,"  he  said.  "It  is,  sirs,  a  small 
college,  and  yet  there  are  those  who  love  it. 
His  marks  are  bad  enough  and  he  likes  foot- 
ball, but  if  he  can't  get  into  Harvard  or  Yale, 
why  not  Amherst  or  Brown?" 

"I'd  better  help  Mrs.  Murphy  set  the 
table,"  his  mother  said. 

John  Gray  began  to  laugh.  "All  right,  we 
can  talk  about  the  Shore  Club  later.  Dear 
me,  I'd  better  get  washed." 

After  his  father  left  the  room,  his  mother 
still  lingered.  "Charley,"  she  said,  and  she 
lowered  her  voice,  "did  he  promise  you  any- 
thing?" 

"No,"  Charles  answered,  "he  didn't  ex- 
actly promise  anything." 

"What  were  you  talking  about?" 

"About  a  lot  of  things;  school,  and  I  guess 
about  China." 

"Oh,  dear.  Did  he  get  as  far  as  China?" 
She  did  not  want  him  to  answer  and  she  had 
something  else  to  say.  "Charley,  we  both 
love  him  very  much,  don't  we?  I  want  to  tell 
you  something  about  him,  dear,  something 
I  think  you're  old  enough  to  understand. 
You  mustn't  feel  hurt  when  he  promises  you 
something  and  then  forgets.  When  he  makes 
a  promise  and  doesn't  keep  it,  it  means  that 
he  wants  us  to  have  the  things  that  he  wants 
us  to  have.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  see." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  his  mother  had 
ever  spoken  to  him  in  that  way  about  John 
Gray  or  had  ever  admitted  that  in  any  way 
his  father  was  different  from  other  people. 
It  was  not  a  bad  apology,  either,  for  John 
Gray.  Yet  there  was  one  thing  that  Charles 
could  not  understand  then  or  later.  Why 
should  anyone  promise  something  unless  the 
means  were  there  for  making  that  promise 
good?  That  was  the  weakness  behind  it  all. 
the  insidious,  deceptive  plank  which  de- 
stroyed all  the  rest  of  the  structure. 

"You  see  we've  got  to  believe  in  him,"  his 
mother  said.  "It  would  hurt  him  so  if  we 
didn't."  John  Gray  was  always  escaping 


Theres  a  word  for 

good  Peanuts; 

...and 

•j 

Peanut  Gindy! 


TES,  only  the  world's 
pcuniit  exports  ran  roast 
ami  >ull  |ifainils  tin*  way 
I'l.WTKHS  <lo.  Ami  only 
pLANTKKS  <-aii  make  those 
bi^  J  limbo  Blocks  taiite 
so  good. 

You'll  love  those  l>i<;, 
\  ir;:iiiia  peanuts,  roasle*! 
aii'i  >aite<l  to  crisp  per- 
fcctiou.  In  the  cell<i|iliane 
hii'i.  they  "re  famous  as 
America's  Nickel  Lunch. 
More  cner-ty  than  ia 
meat,  fish  or  egg.s. 

\ml  Pl.\NTKKS  famous 
JuuiIm)  KliK-k  is  pure  pea- 
inil  camly  at  its  very  l>est. 
Thcv're  lM>th  only  .)c  each 
—  Ixith  I'lanlcrrilicI 


ri.cM-  I'l.  W  I  KItS  ,,r,MlnrU 
an-  ;il"«>  uij<Jr  in  I'tjronto.  and 
sold   c\ery\*hcre   til  Canada. 
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so  TENDER  — so  SWEBT 
SO  GOOD  ro  EAT! 


J 


Jrom  the  Wonder  Gardens 
of  the  Golden  West 

Here's  a  happy  combination  for  your  table.  PictSweet 
Peas  and  Corn,  right  from  the  West.  Where  gentle  rays 
from  the  western  sun  smile  on  fertile  valleys  .  .  .  where 
peas  grow  best  and  corn  grows  sweet  as  honey  .  .  . 
that's  where  America's  Premium  Peas  and  Corn  are 
grown.  And  now  they  are  brought  to  YOU,  with  pride, 
by  pictsweet!  Serve  them  tonight! 

VEGETABLE  PLATTER 
WITH  PEAS  AND  CORN 


PictSweet  Home  Economist 
BUTTERED  PICTSWEET  PEAS 

1  can  PictSweet  Peas  \%  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  butter  Dash  pepper 
Drain  liquid  from  peas  and  reduce  by  boiling,  to 
about  \'i  cup.   Add  peas,  -butter  and  seasonings. 
Heat,  but  do  not  overcook  four  servings. 

BUTTERED  PICTSWEET  CORN 
1  can  PictSweet  14  teaspoon  salt 

Whole  Kernel  Corn  Dash  pepper 

2  tablespoons  butter 
Drain  liquid  from  corn  and  reduce  by  boiling,  to 
about       cup.  Add  corn,  butter  and  seasonings. 
Heat,  but  do  not  overcook  .  .  .  four  servmgs. 


SUCH  A  TREAT  .  .  . 

SO  BUTTER  SWEET 


/or 't/ 


from  hurts,  he  was  expert  at  it.  "My,  it's 
getting  late.  I'd  better  set  the  table." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  help  you?" 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "your  fingers  are  all 
thumbs,  Charky.  And  here's  Sam.  Sam  al- 
ways knows  when  it's  mealtime." 

Sam  had  attained  his  full  growth  when  he 
was  seventeen  and  he  already  had  the  build 
of  an  athlete.  Instead  of  working  that  sum- 
mer, Sam  had  been  playing  ball  in  the  Twi- 
light League,  on  a  team  made  up  of  em- 
ployees from  Wright-Sherwin  and  boys  who 
hung  around  the  news  store.  He  had  barely 
passed  his  college-board  examinations  and 
Charles  had  heard  his  father  say  that  at 
least  Sam  might  have  done  a  few  hours  of 
daily  reading  instead  of  fishing  or  taking 
girls  to  the  movies  or  lining  out  flies.  Yet 
when  Sam  came  in  that  evening  he  was  like 
a  younger  and  slightly  larger  replica  of  John 
Gray.  He  had  the  same  swinging  walk,  the 
same  quick  smile,  the  same  sharply  defined 
features  and  the  same  brown  hair. 

"Why.  Sam,"  Esther  Gray  said,  "where 
have  you  been?" 

"Oh.  over  at  the  Masons'." 

"Oh.  Seeing  May?" 

"That's  right.  I  wouldn't  be  seeing  Jackie 
or  Old  Man  Mason,  would  I?" 

"Well,  I  think  that's  very  nice,"  Esther 
Gray  said. 

"What's  there  for  supper?"  Sam  asked. 
"Fish?" 

"Cold  roast  beef,  and  we  have  ice  cream." 

Sam  sat  down  in  the  wing  chair.  "Hi, 
kid,"  he  said. 

"Hi."  Charles  answered. 

"What  you  reading?" 

"The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables." 

Sam  said.  "You're  always  boning  up  on 
books,  aren't  you.  just  like  the  Old  Man?" 

"  I  can  read  if  I  want  to." 

"Sure  you  can  if  you  want  to,  but  where 
does  it  get  you?  Look  at  the  Old  Man."  Sam 
yavmed  and  pointed  at  the  ceiling.  "Up 
there  reading  Boswell.  Is  the  Old  Man  back 
from  Boston  yet?" 

"Yes,  he's  upstairs." 

"How's  he  acting?  Is  he  happy  or  is  he 
sad?" 

"He's  happy,  I  guess." 

"Oh,  he's  happy,  is  he?  Well." 

"Well,  what?" 

"Well,  nothing,"  Sam  answered.  "Listen, 
kid.  you  ought  not  to  be  sitting  here  alone 
pounding  books.  Get  around  and  know 
people.  There  are  a  lot  of  snooty  people  in 
this  town  and  there  are  a  lot  of  guys  driving 
dump  carts  and  clamming  who  are  just  as 
good  as  anybody  else  and  nobody's  going  to 
tell  me  different." 

"Who's  been  telling  you?" 

"Never  mind  who's  been  telling  me.  I 
stick  by  my  friends." 

"Has  May  Mason  been  telling  you?" 

Listen,  kid.  there  are  lots  of  other  girls 
around  besides  May  Mason." 

"Did  you  and  she  have  a  fight?" 

' '  Who  said  May  Mason  and  I  had  a  fight  ? ' ' 

"You  just  act  mad  about  something," 
Charles  said.  "That's  why  I  asked  you." 

"Well,  it  would  be  nice  if  you  and  Jackie 
Mason  didn't  hang  around  and  listen  so 
much.  I'm  not  mad.  I'm  feeling  fine.  And  the 
next  time  you  go  over  to  the  Masons'  and 
you  see  May,  tell  her  if  she  wants  someone  in 
lace  drawers  it's  all  right  with  me." 

"So  you  did  have  a  fight  with  her." 

Sam  pushed  himself  out  of  his  chair.  "Lis- 
ten, kid.  don't  kn(x;k  yourself  out  talking. 
That's  all  everybody  does  around  here,  talk, 
talk,  talk." 

"What  do  you  think  you're  doing  now?" 
•  Sam  said.  "You  think  you're  funny,  don't 
you?  I'm  not  going  to  sit  around  here  all  my 
life.  I  might  go  up  to  Canada." 

"What  would  you  d(»  in  Canada?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  Sam  said.  "I'll 
join  the  British  army  and  go  overseas.  You 
don't  know  there's  a  war,  do  you?" 

Everyone  knew  there  was  a  war  in  Eurojje 
and  that  Pancho  Villa  had  Ix-en  making 
trouble  in  Texas,  but  Clvarles  knew  that 
Sam  was  only  angry  atxHJl  something  May 
Mason  had  said. 

Neither  of  them  went  on,  because  they 
heard  their  father  on  the  stairs. 


"Hello.  Sammy."  John  Gray  said,  and 
then  he  raised  his  voice.  "Esther,  is  supper 
nearly  ready?" 

Supper  would  be  ready  now  in  just  a 
minute. 

"What  are  you  two  boys  talking  about?" 
John  Gray  asked. 

."Nothing  much."  Sam  answered.  "Just 
talking." 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  your  voices 
raised  in  some  sort  of  altercation.  There's 
nothing  more  futile  than  shouting  in  an  ar 
gument,  Sam.  It  betrays  a  lack  of  intellec 
tual  resource." 

"All  right."  55am  said,  "maybe  I  haven' 
got  any  intellectual  resource." 

"That's  the  awkward  thing  about  being 
seventeen."  John  Gray  said.  "Now  when  I 
was  seventeen — well.  I  suppose  I  was  like 
you.  Well,  it  doesn't  seem  possible.  Sammy, 
but  I  suppose  I  was." 

Charles  saw  Sam's  face  grow  red. 

"I  was  madly  in  love  when  I  was  seven- 
teen." John  Gray  went  on.  "and  that  may 
have  made  me  worry  about  my  personal  ap- 
pearance. Sam.  that  suit  you're  wearing — 
it's  time  we  began  thinking  about  your 
clothes.  I'll  have  to  take  you  in  to  Boston, 
and  get  you  something  new." 

"When?" 

"When?"  John  Gray  repeated.  "Oh, 
almost  any  time.  We've  got  to  get  you  look- 
ing right  for  college.  Sammy.  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  the  well-dressed  young  man 
wears  at  Dartmouth,  but  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  inquire." 

Then  Charles  heard  his  mother  calling. 
Supper  was  on  the  table. 

Charles  wanted  to  say  something  that 
would  break  the  sense  of  strain  around  him. 
He  wished  that  his  father  would  understand 
that  Sam  was  hurt  about  something  and  that 
it  was  no  time  to  make  fun  of  him  or  to  call 
him  Sammy  ;  but  his  father  was  in  no  mood, 
then,  to  notice  anything  but  his  own  swiftly 
running  thoughts.  Sam  sat  down  quietly 
at  the  table  and  every  now  and  then  Charles 
stole  a  glance  at  his  face.  Sam  was  looking 
stolidly  at  his  plate. 

John  Gray  was  talking  about  the  Poland 
Spring  House  again.  He  was  saying  that 
everyone  was  getting  too  much  in  a  rut.  and 
that  was  the  trouble  with  Clyde.  At  the  same 
time,  his  mind  was  back  again  on  what  had 
happened  to  him  when  he  was  seventeen. 
They  used  to  have  two  horses  then,  and  one 
of  them  was  a  dappled  gray  named  Skip.  It 
was  a  pity  they  had  no  horses  now.  but  it  was 
about  time  he  bought  the  boys  a  boat. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  get  one?  "  Sam  said. 
"Joe  Stevens'  catboat  is  for  sale." 

"Is  it?"  John  Gray  asked.  "How  much 
do  they  want  for  it?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Around  three  hundred 
dollars." 

"Well,  Sammy,"  John  Gray  said,  "you 
might  go  around  and  look  at  her  and  if  she 
looks  all  right  find  what  they're  asking." 

"You  mean  you'll  buy  her?" 

"I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't." 

"John,"  Esther  Gray  said,  "three  hundred 
dollars  is  a  lot  of  money.  Let's  get  the  house 
painted  first." 

John  Gray  said.  "I  don't  know  whether 
it's  worth  while  painting  the  house.  We 
ought  to  have  a  larger  house.  Dorothea  needs 
a  place  to  see  the  boys,  and  Sammy  will  be 
bringing  friends  from  college,  and  Charley 
ought  to  have  a  pony.  He  ought  to  learn  how 
to  ride." 

"Oh,  John."  Esther  Gray  said,  and  she 
laughed,  "let's  try  not  to  think  of  every 
thing  at  once." 

Then  Charles  heard  Sam  make  a  choking 
sound. 

"What's  the  matter,  Sammy?"  John 
Gray  asked. 

"Nothing.  I  was  just  thinking  about  the 
jjony." 

"What  about  the  [xjny?" 

Sam  kK)ked  carefully  at  his  plate,  but  his 
voice  was  hoarser.  "Nothing,  excei)t  it's  tht 
same  old  pony  I  was  going  to  get." 

"Sam,"  his  mother  said.  "Sam." 

No  one  sjjoke  for  a  moment.  John  Graj 
was  looking  thoughtfully  at  Sam.  and  some 
thing  made  Charles  sit  taut  and  mijlionless 
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"I  know,"  John  Gray  said  slowly.  "I'm 

Ty  about  that.  Sammy." 

Sam  looked  slowly  up  from  his  plate.  "If 

u're  sorry,  why  do  you  go  on  with  it?"  he 

ved. 

"Sam,"  Esther  Gray  said  sharply.  "Sam." 
It  was  all  new  to  Charles,  new  and  un- 
■gettable.  Sam  was  not  the  person  he 
3ught  he  was,  and  neither  was  his  father, 
they  sat  there  gazing  at  each  other. 
"Just  exactly  what  do  you  mean,"  John 
ay  asked,  "by  going  on  with  it? " 
"The  same  old  guff,"  Sam  said.  "That's 

"I  think  it  might  be  just  as  well" — his 
her  spoke  very  carefully — "if  you  were  to 
ve  the  table,  Sam." 

[n  the  silence  that  followed,  Sam  pushed 
;k  his  chair  and  rose.  "Sure  I'll  leave  the 
)le." 

'Sam,"  his  mother  called,  "come  back 
e  and  apologize  to  your  father." 
'Oh,  never  mind,"  John  Gray  said, 
eave  him  alone,  Esther,"  and  before  he 
i  finished  speaking  the  frontdoor  slammed. 
Irhey  were  both  intensely  embarrassed, 
ere  was  nothing  left  but  the  family  re- 
insibility  for  smoothing  things  ver,  for 
tending  that  nothing  had  happened. 
'Charley,  do  you  know  whether  Sam  is 
ubled  about  anything?"  his  mother  asked, 
wonder  whether  he's  been  having  some 
able  with  May  Mason.  Charles,  will  you 
out  and  get  the  ice  cream?"  But  before 
irles  could  move,  his  father  spoke. 
Esther,  I  think  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you 
go  upstairs  and  read  awhile.  It's  been  a 
supper,  but  Charley  will  eat  my  ice 
;  im  for  me,  won't  you,  Charley?"  and  he 
)ped  Charles  on  the  shoulder. 
I  Oh,  John,"  his  mother 

"Sam    didn't  ^^^^^^^^M 


an. 

jn  " 

Oh,  never  mind  it, 
her. "  John  Gray  walked 
iher  end  of  the  table 
bent  down  and  kissed 
"There  are  some  things 
ant  to  figure  out  upstairs  and  I  can  do  it 
:er  without  ice  cream." 
'he  house  on  Spruce  Street  was  one  of 
je  two-and-a-half-story  oblong  dwellings 
ch  Charles  came  later  to  associate  with 
V  England  seaport  towns.  It  was  plainer 
1  anything  on  Johnson  Street,  but  with 
same  architectural  plan — the  hallways 
ling  from  front  to  back,  the  staircase 
1  its  landing,  the  spacious  rooms  on  the 
md  storY  and  the  lower-studded,  smaller 
ns  above,  hot  in  summer,  cold  in  winter, 
rles  and  Sam  slept  on  the  top  floor, 
^en  Charles  went  to  bed  that  night,  the 
in  was  rising  and  the  moon  was  large  and 
)w,  almost  full.  From  the  shadow  where 
ay  he  could  see  the  rest  of  the  room, 
ing  not'the  least  as  it  did«in' daylight  but 
finite  and  larger,  as  though  there  were 
vails.  This  must  have  been  why,  when 
woke  suddenly,  he  had  the  unpleasant 
ation  of  not  knowing  where  he  was  until 
aw  the  windows  and  the  trees  outside, 
he  saw  a  shadow  and  heard'^Sam's 

Charley,  I  didn't  mean  to  wake  you  up." 
What  is  it?"  Charles  asked.  "Is  any- 

*the  matter?" 
just  looked  in,"  Sam  said,  and  he  sat 
n  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
Where've  you  been?" 
Xit,  around,"  Sam  told  him.  "\^lking 
nd,  thinking." 

either  of  them  spoke  for  a  while  and 
rles  knew  that  Sam  did  not  want  to  be 


he  hadn't  shot  his  mush  off,"  Saip  said, 
wouldn't  have  shot  off  mine.  It's 'always 
same  thing.  First  he  shoots  off  his  mush 
then  he  ends  by  walking  around  his 
1  like  a  squirrel,  and  it's  never  his  fault 
1  he's  licked.  Whenever  he  get  his  hands 
loney,  he  goes  up  to  Boston  and  loses  it." 
larles  did  not  know  that  Sam  was  dis- 
ng  the  eccentricities  of  a  profit  system 
lat  it  was  his  own  first  contact  with  a 
lent  of  living  that  he  was  later  to  know 

tJ'flow  does  he  lose  it?"  he  asked. 


^  Co  often  to  the  house  of 
^  thy  friend,  for  weed.s  choke 
the  nnused  palli.  —EMERSON. 


"You  wouldn't  understand  it.  Never  mind 
how  he  does." 

There  were  a  great  many  things  about  life 
that  Charles  did  not  understand,  but  he 
could  start  with  the  assumption  that  his 
father  was  a  highly  intelligent  man  and  that 
he  must  have  known  perfectly  what  the  odds 
were.  There  was  something  which  prevented 
men  like  him  from  stopping,  something  be- 
yond the  realms  of  ordinary  reason. 

"Listen,  kid,"  Sam  said,  "if  you're  over  at 
the  Masons'  tomorrow  and  you  should  hap- 
pen to  see  May,  I  wish  you'd  give  her  this." 
He  was  holding  out  a  folded  piece  of  paper. 

"Why  don't  you  give  it  to  her  yourself?" 

"You  give  it  to  her.  That's  a  good  kid, 
Charley."  Then  Sam  was  gone  and  Charles 
lay  staring  at  the  moonlight,  still  wondering 
why  his  father  acted  as  he  did  in  Boston. 

Charles  always  thought  of  the  Masons 
when  things  went  wrong  at  home.  He  found 
himself  wishing  that  Mr.  Virgil  Mason  were 
his  father  and  that  the  Grays  could  be  happy 
like  the  Masons,  living  in  a  well-painted 
house  with  everything  in  order,  even  if  Mr. 
Virgil  Mason  was  not  as  bright  as  his  father 
and  never  read  much  or  talked  about  books. 
Mr.  Mason  was  in  the  insurance  business. 
Mrs.  Mason  must  once  have  been  as  pretty 
as  May,  but  she  was  too  stout  and  did  not 
worry  any  longer  about  her  looks. 

His  own  mother  was  much  prettier,  but 
he  was  sure  she  was  not  so  happy  as  Mrs. 
Mason.  May  was  pretty  but  she  was  not 
stuck  up  about  it  and  she  did  not  correct  him 
the  way  Dorothea  did,  and  Jack  was  his  best 
friend. 

Charles  could  never  discover  why  Jack 
was  discontented  too.  He  used  to  think  that 
Mr.  Mason  was  the  best 
^■■^BH  sort  of  father  one  could 
imagine,  but  Jackie  said 
he  wished  his  father  were 
more  like  Charles'  father. 

"I  don't  see  what's  the 
matter  with  him,"  Charles 
had  said;  but  Jack  had 
said  there  was  plenty  the  matter  with  him. 
He  was  always  in  his  shirt  sleeves  doing  work 
that  other  people  should  do  for  him. 

"Besides,"  Jackie  said,  "my  father  never 
wants  to  do  anything  but  sit  around  the 
house.  He  doesn't  know  the  right  people,  and 
almost  everybody  likes  your  father." 

Charles  agreed  with  Jackie  Mason  that 
they  were  both  going  to  be  very  different 
from  their  fathers.  They  were  going  to  make 
more  money  when  they  grew  up,  and  they 
weren't  going  to  live  on  Spruce  Street.  Yet 
Charles  could  never  understand  why  Jack 
worried  because  his  grandfather  had  been  a 
druggist  and  why  he  was  always  complaining 
about  the  Mason  house  and  the  furniture. 
Jack  had  won  the  composition  prize  in  the 
seventh  grade  by  writing  a  composition  on 
the  boyhood  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  his 
mind  was  always  on  success. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon  when  Charles 
went  over  to  the  Mason  house  with  Sam's 
note  in  his  pocket.  He  opened  the  front  door 
without  knocking  because  he  was  Jack's  best 
friend,  Mrs.  Mason  had  said,  and  he  could 
go  out  and  come  in  any  time  he  wanted.  He 
heard  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  talking  in  the 
front  parlor. 
Mrs.  Mason  said,  "Why,  hello,  Charley." 
"Hello,"  Charles  said.  "Is  May  around?" 
"Why,  May's  in  the  back  room  practicing, 
dear,"  Mrs.  Mason  said,  and  then  Charles 
could  hear  the  notes  of  the  Masons'  old  up- 
right piano,  "and  Jack's  out  in  the  shed, 
splitting  kindling,  and  there's  some  lemon- 
ade in  the  kitchen." 

That  was  the  way  it  always  was  at  the 
Masons':  lemonade,  and  everyone  was 
happy.  As  he  moved  toward  the  back  room, 
he  heard  May  playing  a  waltz  from  The  Pink 
Lady.  May's  yellow  hair  was  gathered  up  in 
a  knot  and  she  was  wearing  what  Charles 
knew  was  her  third-best  dress,  but  still  she 
looked  very  pretty.  Though  her  head  was 
turned  away  from  him,  he  already  had  an 
impression  of  her  blue  eyes  and  her  red,  half- 
parted  lips. 

"Why,  Charley,"  she  said,  "  I  didn't  know 
you  were  there.  You  sneaked  in  like  an 
Indian." 


''GET  BETTER  CAKES 
THIS  e/tsy  WAV- 
use  Spry  with  Cake-Improver! 


// 


"are  there  any  chocolate  lovers  Ye.<,  tliat  .sjjecial  Cake-Improver  in- 

l\  in  your  house?  Surprise  them  j>;re(iient  in  Si)ry  sure  H\es  up  to  its 

witli  this  Chocolate  Rhapsody  Cake.  name.  And  remember,  no  other  type 

They'll  .say  it's  wonderful,  you're  shortcniny  has  it!  For  better  cakes, 

wonderful!  Such  rich,  chocolaty  fla-  better  pies,  better  fried  foods,  that 

vor.  So  lovely  and  liglit  and  tender.  are  so  digestible— use  Spry!'' 


RICH 


CHOCOLATE.  .  .  DELICIOUS  \" 


1^  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
1  ^  cups  sugar 
\  teaspoon  salt 
^  teaspoon  baking  powder 
(or  1  teaspoon  tartrate 
baking  powder) 


\  teaspoon  soda 
5^  cup  Spry 

3  ounces  chocolate,  melted 
)  cup  buttermilk  or  thick 

sour  milk 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 


2  eggs,  unbeaten 

Sift  fioiir,  su^ar,  .salt,  hakinj;  pow(l(>r  and  sotla  into  mixing 
bowl.  .  .  .  Droji  in  S])ry  .  .  .  .Vdd  melted  ciiocolato,  i)u(tcr- 
milk  and  vanilla,  and  beat  200  .strokes  ('2  minutes  by 
hand  or  on  mixer  at  low  speed)  .  .  .  Scrape  bowl  and  sixion  or 
beater. .  .Add  eggs  and  beat  200  strokes  (2  minutes  on  mixer 
at  low  speed).  . . .  Hake  in  2  deep  S-inch  Si)ryc();ited  layer 
pans  in  moderate  oven  (;ir)0°  F.)  30-40  minutes.  S|)rcad 
Chocolate  Harmony  Frosting  on  top  and  sides  of  layers  and 
garnish  with  thin  slices  of  Brazil  nuts  wiiicii  have  been  soft- 
ened in  hot  water  before  slicing. 

Choco/afe  Harmony  Frosf/ng  — Put  2  egg  whiten,  UJlbealetl,  l}i 
cups  siigdv,  ')  t.(il)l('xp<)()n.'<  H  dlcr,  1  teaspoon  light  corn  sirup  and 
y^teaspoon  salt  in  tojiof  double  boiler;  mix  tliorougiily.  Place 
over  rai)idly  boiling  water;  beat  constantly  with  rotary  egg 
beater  until  mixture  holds  a  peak  (about  7  mimitcs). 
Remove  from  hot  water,  add  1  teaspoon  ranilla;  beat  until 
cool  and  tiiick  enough  tosjiread.  Before  sju-ead- 
ing  on  cak(>,  fold  in  2  sipiarcs  chocolate,  melted  and 
cooled,  cMrefully  :ui(l  thoroughly  into  frosting. 


writ,  CAKE-IMPROVER 
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FREE!  NEW  RECIPE 

BOOK,  "Dining  Delights." 
Send  your  name  and  ad- 
drett  to  The  R.  T.  French 
Company,  1498  Mutlard 
St.,  Rochettar  9.  N.  Y. 

"-^  SA100THER 

creamier/ 

Larg»tt  Stiling  Pr»par»d  Muttard  in  US.A.  today 
;Alto  mode  In  Canada) 


"I  was  making  a  lot  of  noise,  but  you  were 
making  more." 

"It  isn't  nice  to  call  it  noise.  I  wish  I 
played  as  well  as  Dorothea." 

"You  play  better.  I  like  it  a  lot  better. 
Sam  wanted  me  to  give  you  this."  He  pulled 
the  note  out  of  his  pocket. 

"Oh,"  May  said,  and  she  snatched  it  out 
of  his  hand  and  tore  open  the  envelope,  and 
then  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "Don't  go 
away,  Charley.  Please  stay  while  I  read  it." 

As  she  read  it,  with  her  head  turned  away 
from  him,  he  felt  the  warm  grasp  of  her 
fingers  on  his  arm  and  he  wished  she  were  his 
sister.  Standing  there  beside  her,  so  close 
that  her  shoulder  touched  his,  he  could  have 
read  the  note  if  he  had  wanted,  but  he  never 
knew  what  Sam  had  written.  He  only  knew 
that  May  was  crying.  She  had  dropped  the 
note.  She  had  drawn  him  toward  her  as  she 
still  sat  there  on  the  piano  stool.  Her  head 
was  pressed  against  him  and  she  was  crying. 
He  was  still  very  shy  with  girls,  particularly 
with  girls  of  May's  age. 

"May,"  he  said,  "don't  cry." 

"Oh,  Charley,  I'm  just  crying  because  I'm 
so  happy.  Tell  Sam  " — she  held  him  closer — 
"tell  Sam  it's  all  right." 

He  was  relieved  when  May  stopped  crying 
and  found  her  handkerchief  and  wiped  her 
eyes.  "I  guess  I'd  better  go  and  see  Jackie," 
he  said. 

"All  right."  Before  he  knew  what  she  was 
going  to  do,  her  arms  were  around  his  neck 
and  she  had  kissed  him.  "Charley,"  she  said, 
"you  didn't  mind  it,  did  you?" 

He  never  knew  what  Sam  had  written  or 
why  any  note  of  Sam's  should  have  made 
May  Mason  cry.  He  felt  proud  and  pleased. 
He  knew  she  was  Sam's  girl,  and  he  always 
thought  of  her  afterward  as  Sam's  girl.  She 
was  still  Sam's  girl  when  she  finally  married 
Jeffrey  Meader.  It  was  a  secret  which  they 
always  held  in  common.  He  knew  and  she 
knew  that  she  would  have  married  Sam  if 
Sam  had  lived. 

He  always  associated  Sam  with  the  end  of 
childhood.  When  the  music  of  World  War  I 
played,  Sam  was  always  there.  It  was  a  long 
way  to  Tipperary,  and  while  you  had  a 
lucifer  to  light  your  fag,  smile,  boys,  that's 
the  style,  I  didn't  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  soldier 
to  shoot  some  other  mother's  boy.  Sam  al- 
ways came  back  with  those  tunes.  Sam  had 
enlisted  in  the  National  Guard. 

Charles  was  through  Dartmouth  and  work- 
ing in  Wright-Sherwin  before  he  began  to 
realize  that  no  human  problems  are  unique. 
He  must  always,  though  he  only  half  knew 
it,  have  shared  his  father's  discontent  with 
what  he  had.  He  was  very  sure  that  success 
and  happiness  were  the  same  thing,  when  he 
was  twenty-three,  yet  he  could  already  see 
that  different  people  had  different  ideas  of 
success.  It  was  a  subject  which  he  and  Jack 
Mason  discussed  often.  Jack  had  gone  to 
work  in  Wright-Sherwin,  too,  after  he  had 
graduated  from  Amherst.  Naturally,  they 
each  would  bring  up  personal  examples. 
Cliarles,  who  knew  Mr.  Lovell  only  academi- 
cally then,  did  not  consider  Mr.  Lovell  a 
successful  person,  but  Jackie  said  he  was  the 
most  successful  man  in  Clyde.  Mr.  Lovell 
knew  the  right  people,  not  only  in  Clyde  but 
along  the  North  Shore  and  in  Boston,  and 
that  was  what  success  meant,  but  Charles 
said  Mr.  Lovell  could  not  run  Wright- 
Sherwin. 

"That's  exactly  what  I  mean,"  Jack  said. 
"  He  doesn't  have  to.  He  has  everything  that 
running  Wright-Sherwin  could  give  liim." 

There  was  a  blind  spot,  Charles  realized 
later,  in  everyone's  line  of  reasoning.  He 
could  see  that  living  on  Johnson  Street  was 
not  the  end  of  everything  and  his  nebulous 
ambitions  were  already  larger  than  Jack 
Mason's.  If  you  wanted  to  pick  a  successful 
man  in  Clyde,  you  could  take  Old  Man 
Stanley,  who  ran  Wright-Sherwin.  Then  you 
cfjuld  go  on  to  Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Dock  Street  Savings  Bank.  Or 
you  could  take  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  ran  his 
contracting  business  and  owned  shares  in  a 
dozen  small  enterprises. 

I'Vom  this  gallery  of  Clyde's  great  men, 
Charles  could  turn  to  his  own  father,  who, 


by  contrast,  was  a  habitual  failure,  though 
actually  there  were  many  like  him  in  Clyde 
who  were  much  worse  off.  If  John  Gray  did 
not  know  when  to  stop  when  he  started,  at 
least  he  had  his  own  ideas  of  when  not  to 
start;  and  there  was  no  use  starting,  he 
wanted  Charles  to  understand,  unless  you 
had  some  capital.  In  the  summer  of  1916 
and  the  next  winter,  when  he  had  inherited 
his  share  of  Aunt  Mathilda's  estate,  he 
would  have  succeeded  if  Hugh  Blashfield 
had  not  doled  out  the  money  by  degrees,  a 
thousand  dollars  at  a  time.  If  Hugh  Blash- 
field had  let  him  have  the  whole  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  as  he  had  asked,  instead  of 
handing  it  to  him  in  driblets,  the  whole  story 
might  have  been  different,  because  you  had 
to  have  capital.  He  had  tried  it  once  with 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 
By  Ethel  Barnelt  de  Vito 


Wakeful,  he  turned  to  look  at  her 

and  trace 
The  stripe  of  moonlight  on  her 

sleeping  face 
And  felt  once  more  the  old  emotion 

flare 

Until  he  stretched  a  hand  to  touch 
her  hair. 

He  never  saw  her  but  he  felt  the  stir. 
The  tide  outflowing  from  himself  to 
her 

As  though  the  surge  of  love  was 

nothing  other 
Than  urge  to  blindly  lose  self  in 

another 

Like  time  outgoing  to  eternity 
Or  compulsion  of  the  river  toward 
the  sea. 

And  in  the  end,  he  thought,  each 

might  well  chart 
How  he  became  the  one  he  loved 

in  part: 

Time  passed  could  not  be  gathered 

back  with  sole 
Or  single  minutes  winnowed  from 

the  whole; 
At  length  the  river  turned  into  the 

sea 

With  none  to  mark  its  watered 

boundary, 
And  in  his  heart  and  mind  she 

reigned  so  well 
That  if  that  part  was  his,  he  could 

not  tell — 
He  took  her  hand,  and  feeling  so 

complete. 
Contentedly  he  drifted  off  to  sleep. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

the  five  thousand  that  was  left  him  out  of 
trust  at  the  time  of  the  Judge's  death  and  he 
had  tried  it  again  with  the  thirty  thousand 
which  had  come  to  the  family  from  Doctor 
Marchby,  but  this  was  something  that 
Charles  had  learned  only  from  his  mother. 
Then  he  had  tried  it  again  with  Aunt  Ma- 
thilda's legacy.  If  Hugh  Blashfield  had  not 
tried  to  stop  it,  it  would  have  been  a  different 
story,  but  Hugh  Blashfield  had  no  imagina- 
tion. Hugh  was  nothing  but  a  small-town 
lawyer. 

John  Gray's  appearance  had  changed  very 
little  since  his  reversals  of  1916.  His  hair  was 
shot  with  gray  and  so  was  his  mustache,  but 
he  had  retained  his  posture  and  he  had  not 
put  on  weight.  He  could  still  read  without 
glasses  and  he  still  had  the  appealing  smile 
of  a  younger  man.  As  Aunt  Jane  used  to  say, 
John  had  matured  beautifully,  and  Charles 
had  even  heard  his  Uncle  (ierald  Marchby 
admit  it  once,  on  one  of  those  rare  occasions 
when  he  and  Aunt  Kutli  Marchby  came  to 
call.  It  meant  a  gfXKl  deal  when  the  dtxztor. 
for  Uncle  (ierald  was  a  d(x;tor.  t<x).  like 
Charles'  maternal  grandfallur,  had  a  kind 
word  to  gay  about  his  brother-in-law.  He 


said  he  did  not  know  what  John  had  done  to 
keep  so  young.  ^ 
John  Gray  answered  that  if  he  looked  j 
young  it  was  because  he  had  not  worried  for 
years.  He  had  no  financial  worries,  and  Jane 
had  paid  for  Charles'  education,  such  as  it  ' 
was— he  could  never  understand  why  Jane 
had  wanted  first  Sam  and  then  Charles  to 
go  to  Dartmouth.  He  did  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  children.  Charles  was  in  Wright- 
Sherwin  making  twenty-five  dollars  a  week, 
and  Dorothea,  who  never  could  seem  to  find  i 
anyone  suitable  for  a  husband,  although  she 
had  tried,  was  comfortably  established  in 
the  public  library.  She  still  had  someone 
keeping  company  with  her.  It  was  Elbridge 
Sterne,  who  had  come  from  Kansas  City  and 
was  doing  something  about  metallurgy  in 
Wright-Sherwin.  No,  he  had  no  financial 
worries.  If  anybody  worried  about  the  mill, 
it  ought  to  be  Gerald  and  Hugh  Blashfield. 
He  had  suggested  that  they  sell  the  family's 
holdings,  as  cotton  mills  in  New  England 
were  on  the  downgrade,  but  that  was  their 
responsibility,  since  they  were  trustees  for 
the  Judge's  estate.  It  was  their  blood  pres- 
sure that  ought  to  rise,  not  his. 

Besides,  he  did  not  gamble.  He  was  pained 
to  see  that  Gerald  and  Ruth  looked  sur- 
prised but  it  was  true,  he  did  not  gamble.  He 
had  attempted  some  investments  occasion- 
ally in  Boston,  of  a  speculative  nature,  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  had  been  allowed 
a  little  capital,  but  that  was  all  over,  now 
that  Gerald  and  Hugh  saw  to  it  that  he  had  no 
cash  but  pocket  money.  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  certain  people  looked  on  him  as  a 
black  sheep  just  because  he  had  attempted 
to  make  a  few  speculative  investments.  He 
was  faithful  to  his  wife,  and  that  was  more 
than  could  be  said  of  certain  individuals  on 
Johnson  Street  and  on  other  streets  in 
Clyde — but  the  trouble  with  Clyde  was  that 
Clyde  never  forgot. 

Everyone  knew  that  John  Gray  had  run 
through  money,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars  of  it.  Everyone  knew  that  Mrs. 
Gray  and  Dorothea  would  not  have  been 
able  to  afford  even  a  part-time  maid  or  a 
cleaning  woman  and  that  Charles  could  not 
have  gone  to  college  if  Miss  Jane  had  not 
helped  out.  If  you  were  in  the  family  you 
were  always  conscious  of  this,  and  though  his  I 
father  always  treated  those  matters  lightly* 
when  he  mentioned  them,  John  Gray  wa 
bitterly  ashamed  of  his  failures;  but  Esthc: 
Gray  always  understood  his  sensitivity,  and 
Dorothea  and  Aunt  Jane,  and  if  the  subject  ji 
of  poverty  came  up  in  the  family  it  was  al' 
ways  slurred  over  with  great  speed 

Charles  first  fully  understood  this  family 
feeling  through  the  fact  that  his  father  wa.« 
not  put  on  the  committee  of  the  Clyde  Func 
after  Mr.  Finch  had  died. 

Charles  had  been  working  for  more  thai 
a  year  at  Wright-Sherwin.  He  had  recentK 
been  moved  into  the  accounting  departmen 
under  Mr.  Richard  Howell,  one  of  those  as 
siduous  slaves  of  detail  so  useful  in  an 
office.  The  man  whose  place  Charles  hai 
filled  had  been  fired  by  Mr.  Howell,  wh. 
used  to  say  that  things  were  either  right  o 
wTong  and  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  no 
doing  them  right.  When  things  were  dowfUe 
right  he  accepted  them  without  a  word,  bu 
he  always  blew  up  when  there  was  a  mit 
take.  Charles  had  been  checking  over  ai 
inventory  that  afternoon  and  he  felt  tirs 
and  uncertain. 

It  was  a  dull  September  day  and  the  win 
was  so  high  that  he  thought  it  was  blowiil 
up  for  a  storm.  As  he  walked  into  the  squar 
at  Dock  Street,  he  hoix;d  that  for  once  tb 
family  would  not  ask  him  how  he  was  gettin 
on  with  Mr.  Howell.  This  was  a  questio 
which  his  father  invariably  asked  each  ew 
ning.  John  Gray,  it  seemed,  had  been  ( 
Sunday  school  with  Dickie  Howell 

"I  used  to  kick  Dickie  Howell's  shins  I 
Sunday  schfK)l,"  .|ohn  Ciray  said.  "I  neVI 
dreamed  that  he  would  be  kicking  your 
Charley." 

Dorothea  and  his  mother  were  in  the  pi 
lor  when  he  got  home,  reading  the  Cljfl 
Herald.  "  I  think  it  would  t)e  just  as  well  D 
to  si)eak  of  it  at  all,"  his  mother  wassayiB 
(Coniinuf.tl  on  Page  6H) 
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Happy  choice  for  Holiday  breakfasts! 

our  first  bite  tells  you  this  smoky-rich  bacon  belongs  at  the 
tost  festive  breakfast  fables !  And  that's  right.  For  Armour 
aeon  is  made  only  from  the  "heart  of  the  bacon"— the  choicest 
ijnter  portion  of  selected  bacon  sides.  And  it's  dry-sugar-cured 
as  luxury  bacon  should  be— for  less  shrinkage,  more  flavor. 
The  easy  way  to  cook  an  extra  large  amount  of  bacon  for 
holiday  breakfast  ...  is  to  bake  it.  Just  lay  strips  on  a  rack 
any  shallow  pan— with  fat  edges  overlapping  lean— and 
ike  for  12  to  15  minutes  in  400°  oven. 
For  other  dehcious  ways  to  use  bacon,  write:  Marie  GifFord, 
ept.  347,  Box  2053,  Chicago  9,  HI. 


TL.  fcwToxJL  K^ortu^  btlT'iiuL  loeZT 


ARMOUR 


Tune  !n  HINT  HUNT  —  CBS  Mondoy  through  Friday  offernoons 
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Jaiiiiar>,  l<)l<) 


IF  VOU^  MAiR 
LOOKS  LIKE  THIS 
 ^ 


/T 

SHOULD 
LOOK 
UKE 
THIS 

<  


flotit  use  ^reasj pomades., 
brittle  fae^ter  or  stteAj'  It  air  oil. . . 


Your  beautician  will  tell  you  there's 
nothing  else  like  Suave  to  make  hair 
miraculously  obedient  .  .  .  whisper- 
soft,  kissable  .  .  .  starry-bright  .  .  . 
Keeps  every  tress  perfectly  in 
place,  and  safe  from  parching  sun- 
light. Rinses  out  instantly.  It's 
the  amazing,  new  coinietic  for  hair 
that  outsells  ALL  women's  hair- 
dressingsl  Greaselcss-not  a  hair  oil. 
No  alcohol!  For  the  whole  family. 
At  beauty  shops,  drug  and  depart- 
ment stores,  mtv  and  •*<# 


tor  hair" 


"^eCewiA  Cwitio  SdAve 


(Continued  from  Page  66) 
"Charley,  the  Clyde  Fund  didn't  take  your 
father." 

The  Clyde  Fund  was  one  of  those  generous 
bequests  which  so  many  New  England  citi- 
zens have  left  for  the  benefit  of  towns  in 
which  they  lived.  It  had  started  with  a  be- 
quest of  five  thousand  dollars  in  1820  by  a 
Mr.  Clarence  Fanning,  the  principal  to  be 
held  for  a  term  of  years  at  compound  in- 
terest and  then  the  income  to  be  expended 
on  shade  trees  and  other  street  improve- 
ments, under  the  direction  of  five  representa- 
tive citizens,  to  be  named  by  the  Dock  Street 
Savings  Bank.  Charles'  grandfather,  the 
Judge,  had  been  one  of  the  first  trustees. 

"Why  should  they  have  taken  him?" 
Charles  asked. 

"Oh,  Charley,"  his  mother  said,  "don't 
say  that." 

"That's  just  the  sort  of  thing  Charley 
would  say  about  father,"  Dorothea  said. 

"Well,"  Charles  said,  "you  might  as  well 
mention  it,  because  he'll  find  out." 

Just  at  that  moment  John  Gray  came  in 
from  his  work  at  the  mill.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"the  wind's  getting  into  the  northeast. 
How's  Dickie  Howell,  Charley?" 

"Don't  tease  him,  John,"  Esther  Gray 
said. 

"Now,  Esther,"  John  Gray  said,  "Charley 
and  I  have  our  own  brand  of  humor — acrid, 
but  it's  humor.  Well,  so  you're  all  reading 
the  Clyde  Herald." 

"John  " — Charles'  mother  smiled  brightly — 
"you  didn't  tell  us  that  the  Pine  Trees  were 
going  to  go  to  another  muster." 

"Are  they?"  John  Gray  answered.  "I 
didn't  see  that,  but  I  saw  about  the  Clyde 
Fund.  Don't  look  disappointed,  Esther.  I'm 
hardly  the  type.  What  would  I  do  in  a  sav- 
ings bank  talking  about  shade  trees?" 

Supper  was  the  time  in  the  day  when  the 
family  was  always  drawn  closest  together, 
and  Charles'  pleasantest  memories,  as  well 
as  memories  of  quarrels  and  crises,  all  began 
with  the  supper  table  at  Spruce  Street.  Even 
if  they  were  gossiping  over  the  most  hum- 
drum events  of  the  day,  John  Gray  was  al- 
ways entertaining.  He  began  that  evening  by 
touching  lightly  on  the  Clyde  Fund.  The 
Fund,  he  said,  had  a  definite  elYect  on  the 
mental  processes  of  all  its  trustees,  and  being 
a  trustee  was  a  great  responsibility.  Should 
the  income  be  spent  to  sprinkle  Johnson 
Street  in  the  summer  or  should  it  be  spent 
for  public  hitching  posts  on  Dock  Street?  It 
was  still  to  dawn,  he  said,  on  a  Clyde  Fund 
trustee,  that  it  was  more  important  to  regu- 
late motor  traffic.  Or  should  the  money  be 
spent  in  erecting  a  suitable  drinking  foun- 
tain for  horses  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Dock  and  Johnson  streets,  and,  if  so,  how 
high  should  the  fountain  be?  These  were 
problems,  John  Gray  said,  that  needed 
Clyde's  best  minds,  and  how  could  the  birds 
be  kept  from  the  head  of  George  Washington 
near  the  courthouse  without  discouraging 
the  birds?  He  was  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  he 
could  not  be  there  to  help. 

Usually  after  supper  he  went  alone  to 
his  room  to  read,  and  it  surprised  Charles 
when  he  asked  him  to  come  up  too.  "That  is, 
if  you  have  time,  Charley,"  John.Gray  said, 
"or  have  you  a  round  of  engagements?" 

The  room  where  his  father  spent  his  eve- 
nings was  almost  square,  with  two  deep  win- 
dows with  window  seats.  A  battered  sofa 
stood  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  and  a  table 
behind  it  held  a  student  lanip  and  the  lxx)ks 
and  paix-T  in  which  John  Gray  was  cur- 
rently interested.  The  bookcases  were  filled 
with  brown  leather  volumes  from  the  Judge's 
library  and  others  which  John  Gray  had  pur- 
chased. Among  these  were,  of  course,  the 
works  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  all  sorts  of 
other  volumes  of  the  ix;riod.  The  bookcases 
were  far  from  adequate.  Bcxiks  sttxxi  in 
heaps  on  lop  of  them  and  in  piles  on  the  fl(X)r 
near  the  table. 

As  Charles  followed  his  father  up  the 
stairs,  he  could  hear  the  wind  outside  and  a 
sharp  spatter  on  the  windows,  showing  that 
a  northeaster  was  starling, 

"You  stand  here  by  the  d(X)r,  Charley," 
.John  Gray  said,  "until  I  light  the  lamp.  I 
don't  want  you  tipping  over  books." 


There  was  a  pungent  smell  of  moldering 
leather  and  old  wood  and  stale  tobacco  smoke 
as  John  Gray  moved  into  the  dusky  room. 

"Close  the  door,  Charley,"  he  said.  "It's 
always  better  in  here  w'ith  the  door  closed." 
He  had  lighted  the  student  lamp  and  had  re- 
placed the  chimney  and  now  he  was  turning 
up  the  wick  and  putting  back  the  green  glass 
shade.  "Sit  down  in  that  Morris  chair.  Did  I 
ever  tell  you  that's  the  chair  your  Grand- 
father Marchby  died  in?" 

"No,"  Charles  said,  "I  don't  think  you 
ever  did." 

John  Gray  smiled  and  walked  over  to  the 
fireplace  and  stood  lcx>king  down  at  him. 
"Well,  don't  look  worried.  He  couldn't  help 
it.  There  are  a  great  many  things  we  can't 
help,  Charley,  or  do  you  think  we  can?" 

"I  don't  Suppose  we  cojld  help  dying,  if 
that's  what  you  mean,"  Charles  said,  and  he- 
was  uneasy  as  alwaj's  when  he  was  alone 
with  his  father. 

You're  at  an  age,  I  suppose,  w-hen  you 
feel  you  can  help  anything  by  power  of  will," 
John  Gray  said.  "How  would  you  like  a 
glass  of  port?" 

"Why,  thanks,  if  you  want  one." 

"Open  the  decanter  bo.x,  and  hand  me  the 
right-hand  bottle,  filled  with  a  purplish-red 
liquid,  and  take  out  two  glasses." 

His  father  tcx)k  the  stopper  from  the  de- 
canter and  filled  two  antique  wineglasses. 
Nothing  in  his  manner  indicated  that  the  oc- 
casion was  in  the  least  unusual,  but  Charles 
could  not  help  wondering  what  he  wanted. 
It  was  not  a  part  of  family  custom  to  be 
sitting  in  his  father's  room.  If  his  father 
wanted  to  talk  he  always  came  downstairs 
to  the  parlor. 

His  father  had  half  turned  his  head  to- 
ward the  window.  "Listen  to  the  rain,"  he 
said.  "'Neither  coat  nor  cloak  will  hold  out 
upon  rain  upon  rain.'  Do  >  ou  know  who  said 
that,  Charley?" 

"No,  sir,  I'm  afraid  I  don't." 

"Oh,  dear.  Thomas  Fuller  said  it  in  his 
Gnomologia.  and  I  don't  suppose  >'ou  know 
what  gnomologia  is,  either." 

"What  does  'gnomologia'  mean?" 

"Oh,  dear,  didn't  they  tell  you  at  Dart- 
mouth?" 

"I  don't  see  why  you  keep  picking  on 
Dartmouth."  Charles  said.  "It's  a  pretty 
good  school." 

He  saw  his  father  raise  his  heavy,  dark  eye- 
brows. "I  can't  say  it  hasn't  developed  your 
mind.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  a  reten- 
tive mind,  neither  receptive  nor  curiosity 
seeking,  but  retentive.  Roughly,  'gnomo- 
logia '  means  a  collection  of  sayings  or  prov- 
erbs. The  word  is  obsolete." 

"Then  I  don't  suppose  it  will  do  any  good 
to  know  it." 

"That's  an  interesting  way  to  put  it.' 
John  Gray  said  slowly.  "  I  suppose  you  meai 
that  all  knowledge  should  be  useful,  becaust 
someone  has  tcld  you  that  knowledge  i 
power." 

"Well,  I  don't  see  any  use  in  learning 
lot  of  things  that  don't  do  yoa  any  g(X)d."  H 
stopped  and  he  felt  annoyed  at  himself  anc 
his  father.  It  did  not  help  when  John  Gra; 
laughed. 

"Why,  of  course,"  he  said.  "Naturally 
Charley.  I'm  not  criticizing  you.  You're  onl 
saying  that  you  want  to  get  on  or  get  ahead 
It's  a  very  common  objective." 
•  John  Gray  leaned  more  comfortably  bad 
against  the  corner  of  the  sofa.  Perhaps  it  wa' 
the  room  or  the  rain  on  the  windows  or  thi 
wine  or  his  uneasy  annoyance  that  mad< 
Charles  say  what  he  said  next. 

"Didn't  you  ever  want  to  get  on?"  h 
asked.  Then  he  realized  that  the  questioi 
was  too  jx-rsonal  and  his  father  was  no  longe 
comfortable. 

"Why,  yes,  Charley,"  he  said.  "Yes,  I'v 
wanted  to  get  on.  but  I  suppose  you  think 
was  a  silly  way  I  tried,  and  I  don't  blam 
you.  You'd  be  following  a  convention." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  it." 

"Do  you  remember  what  Jonathan  Swil 
said?  'Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  (loin 
the  meanest  ollices:  so  climbing  is  |X'rforriie 
in  the  same  jxwture  with  creeping.'"  Su( 
denly  John  (iray  laughed  and  sltxKi  up.  "  I'\ 
never  liked  creeping.  I  sup|X)se  I  could  ha\ 
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crept,  and  if  I  had  I  might  be  on  the  Clyde 
Fund." 

He  said  it  without  much  emphasis,  and  for 
the  first  time  Charles  felt  sorry  about  it.  He 
wanted  to  say  something,  to  tell  him  it  did 
not  matter,  but  he  could  think  of  no  way  in 
which  to  say  it. 

His  father  stood  with  his  head  tilted  to  one 
side,  listening  to  the  hissing  rhythm  of  the 
rain  against  the  window.  "I'm  hardly  in  a 
position  to  give  you  any  sound  advice, 
Charley,"  he  said  suddenly.  "But  I  would 
like  you  to  know  that  I've  made  what  I  con- 
sider several  intelligent  and  rather  vigorous 
efforts  to  get  on,  considering  the  handicaps, 
and  without  creeping,  always  without  creep- 
ing—but I  couldn't  beat  the  system.  The 
system  is  not  fluid,  and  it's  hard  to  beat." 

"What  system?" 

"Why,  the  system  under  which  we  live. 
There's  always  the  bundle  of  hay  out  ahead, 
for  anyone  who  wants  to  get  on,  and  they 
make  it  look  like  a  very  pleasant  bundle." 

"Who  are  'they'?" 

"That's  an  intelligent  question.  They  are 
the  people  who  own  the  hay.  They  are  the 
people  who  run  the  system,  and  they  have 
to  toss  out  a  little  hay  now  and  then  to  make 
the  system  work ;  and  the  curious  thing  about 
it  is  that  they  don't  realize  in  the  least  that 
they  are  running  the  system.  They  are  only 
acting  through  a  series  of  rather  blind  in- 
stincts and  that's  about  all  there  is  to  any- 
thing, Charley,  instinct.  They'll  tell  you 
there's  plenty  of  hay  for  anyone  who  can  get 
it,  but  the  main  thing  is  that  they  don't 
really  want  you  to  get  it.  It  might  be  some 
of  their  hay." 

Charles  could  follow  his  father's  metaphor 
and  he  could  tell  from  the  bright  look  on 
John  Gray's  face  that  he 
was  delighted  with  it.  Vol-  HiB^^^^g 
taire  had  the  same  bril- 
liant bitterness,  the  same 
cynicism,  and  a  similar 
painful   undercurrent  of 
truth — and  John  Gray 
was  still  speaking. 

"You  can  get  so  far  by  effort,  Charley. 
You  will  find  you  can  obtain  a  little  hay,  but 
if  you  reach  for  more  you'll  get  a  sharp  rap 
on  the  muzzle.  I  know  I'm  right  because  I've 
tried  to  get  some  of  that  hay.  It's  all  over 
now.  I  won't  try  again.  If  I  were  you,  I 
wouldn't  try  too  hard  for  the  hay.  You  might 
be  disappointed." 

It  sounded  like  Candide,  and  Charles  was 
thinking  that  if  everyone  followed  John 
Gray's  philosophy  nothing  would  happen 
anywhere,  and  yet  he  could  think  of  no  rea- 
sonable ground  for  argument. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "if  you  call  it  hay  it 
seems  to  me  that  you've  had  a  lot  more  hay 
than  most  people  and  more  than  I'll  ever 
have." 

That  was  where  it  ended.  He  did  not  think 
that  he  was  speaking  oiit  of  resentment  until 
he  saw  the  light  leave  his  father's  face. 

"That's  a  detail,  Charley,"  John  Gray 
said,  "and  it  doesn't  alter  the  general  pic- 
ture." 

"Maybe  it  doesn't  for  you,  but  it  does  for 
all  the  rest  of  us." 

John  Gray  was  silent  for  a  moment.  He 
picked  up  his  empty  glass  and  stared  at  it 
and  put  it  back  on  the  table.  "Don't  be  so 
hard  on  me,  Charley.  I  told  you  I  wasn't  go- 
ing to  do  it  again.  It's  like  liquor:  I  can  take 
it  or  leave  it  alone;  and  besides" — he  looked 
apologetic,  but  at  the  same  time  he  looked  as 
though  a  cheerful  thought  had  struck  him — 
"it  was  a  wTetchedly  small  amount  of  hay." 

Somehow  after  their  talk  that  evening, 
Charles  and  his  father  arrived  at  a  basis  for 
friendship  which  prevented  either  of  them 
from  offending  the  other,  though  it  was  a 
little  like  the  friendship  between  two  lawyers 
who  argued  in  court  and  sat  down  to  dinner 
afterward.  It  was  diverting  when  his  father 
spoke  about  hay  to  remind  him  that  there 
was  still  a  little  hay,  in  the  shape  of  the  mill 
stock  left  in  trust  under  Uncle  Gerald  and 
Mr.  Blashfield.  They  would  not  be  able  to 
live  on  Spruce  Street  if  it  were  not  for  that 
hay. 

"But  it's  getting  moldy,"  John  Gray  said. 
"Mill  stocks  aren't  what  they  used  to  be." 


Love  and  a  coiiish  cannot  be 
concealed. 


— lATIN  PROVERB. 


"So  it's  just  as  well  it's  in  trust,  isn't  it?" 
Charles  asked. 

Somehow  after  that  evening  he  could  be  as 
frank  as  that,  and  John  Gray  even  seemed  to 
enjoy  it. 

"But  it  ought  not  to  be  handled  in  Clyde, 
Charley.  Not  by  a  small-minded  lawyer  in  a 
small-minded  town." 

"I'll  bet  if  you  got  your  hands  on  some 
more  money,"  Charles  said,  "you'd  try  it 
all  over  again." 

His  father  was  amazed,  and  not  hurt  at 
all.  "You  know  I  never  bet,  Charley.  But  it 
isn't  so.  I'm  completely,  magnificently  aware 
of  my  deficiencies.  I've  learned  my  little  les- 
son, and  that's  all  over  now." 

His  mother,  too,  was  sure  that  father 
would  never  do  it  again.  Aunt  Jane  was  sure 
about  it  too.  Once  she  had  harbored  doubts, 
but  lately  she  was  sure  that  John  had  turned 
the  comer.  She  had  deep  faith  in  John  Gray. 
She  knew  that  he  had  been  the  spoiled  baby 
of  the  family,  twelve  years  younger  than  she 
and  fourteen  years  younger  than  Mathilda— 
and  at  least  he  did  not  have  what  she  called 
the  Gray  heart.  The  Judge  had  suffered  with 
it  and  so  had  Mathilda  and  now  she  had  it 
too. 

It  was  because  of  the  Gray  heart  and  be- 
cause he  was  deeply  fond  of  her  that  Charles 
stopped  to  call  on  his  aunt  nearly  every  after- 
noon after  leaving  the  office  at  Wright- 
Sherwin.  Those  calls  at  the  Judge's  house  on 
Gow  Street  were  difficult  to  distinguish  one 
from  another,  except  for  one  on  an  afternoon 
not  long  after  that  talk  with  his  father.  When 
Charles  opened  the  front  door  his  aunt  was 
seated  in  her  favorite  banister-back  arm- 
chair in  the  Judge's  study.  Aunt  Jane  had  on 
her  spectacles  and  was 
^■■^■^S      reading  from  a  piece  of 
foolscap  written  in  the 
Spencerian  penmanship 
which  she  had  learned  long 
agoat  the  female  academy. 
Charles  knew  it  was  one 
of  those  lists  of  personal 
effects  she  was  always  making.  For  the  last 
two  years  she  had  been  arranging  for  their 
distribution,  but  the  arrangements  were 
never  final. 

Aunt  Jane  said,  "Charley,  I'm  going  to 
give  Mary  the  Sheffield  teapot  and  a  thou- 
sand dollars." 

There  was  no  use  trying  to  deflect  her 
from  this  subject  because  she  liked  it.  and  he 
had  learned  it  v.'as  best  to  fall  in  with  her 
mood.  "I  thought  you  were  going  to  let  her 
have  the  tray,"  Charles  told  her. 

"I  know,  but  I  asked  her  this  morning. 
She  thinks  Dorothea  ought  to  have  the  tray. 
Charley,  do  you  think  Dorothea's  going  to 
marry  that  factory  man  she  brought  in 
here?" 

"Elbridge  Sterne?" 

"Yes.  He  knows  all  about  brass.  Is  Doro- 
thea going  to  marry  him  or  isn't  she?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Charles  said.  "She's 
never  taken  it  up  with  me.  She'll  probably 
get  discouraged  with  him.  \'ou  know — after 
a  certain  time  she  always  gets  discouraged." 

"She's only  particular,  like  me,"  Aunt  Jane 
said.  "Esther  thinks  she's  going  to  marry 
him." 

"Mother  always  thinks  she's  going  to 
marry  someone." 

"If  she  does,  she  can  have  the  tea  tray  and 
the  dining-room  chairs  besides  the  five  thou- 
sand dollars." 

The  cannel  coal  snapped  viciously  and  a 
piece  of  it  fell  on  the  carpet.  Charles  rose 
hastily  and  kicked  it  back  on  the  hearth. 

"Charley,"  Aunt  Jane  said,  "I've  been 
thinking  about  your  father.  I'm  worried 
about  his  self-respect." 

"His  self-respect?" 

"Yes,  and  I'm  not  going  to  leave  the  rest 
to  him  in  trust.  It  will  hurt  his  self-respect." 

The  cannel  coal  snapped  again  with  a 
sound  that  was  like  a  punctuation  mark. 

"I  think  it's  a  mistake,  Aunt  Jane," 
Charles  said. 

"I'm  not  asking  your  opinion,"  she  an- 
swered, but  of  course  she  was  asking  his 
opinion.  "We  have  to  trust  him.  He's  your 
father,  Charley."  Then  there  was  a  quaver  in 
(Continued  on  Page  71) 
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COLDS  should  be  treated  prompt- 
ly! They  often  occur  when  body 
resistance  is  low,  due  p>erhaps  to 
insuflScient  sleep,  lack  of  fresh  air, 
improper  nutrition,  or  exposure  to 
changes  in  weather.  The  cold  may 
lower  resLstance  still  further  and, 
if  neglected,  may  lead  to  influenza, 
pneumonia  or  other  infections. 


INFLUENZA,  while  more  serious 

than  a  cold,  is  not  usually  danger- 
ous in  itself.'  It  may,  however, 
weaken  the  system  and  pave  the 
way  for  other  illnesses.  Fortunate- 
ly, there  is  a  new  vaccine  which 
has  been  losed  with  considerable 
success  against  certain  types  of  in- 
fluenza. The  doctor  may  recom- 
mend this  vaccine  if  an  epidemic 
threatens,  if  a  person  suffers  from 
frequent  colds,  or  if  poor  physical 
condition  makes  influenza  a  .special 
danger. 


PNEUMONIA  is  still  a  .serious 

disease  that  calls  for  prompt  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  The  sulfa 
drugs  and  penicillin  are  highly 
effective  in  most  cases,  but  they 
must  be  given  early  for  best  results. 
Your  doctor  now  has  a  vaccine 
which  provides  protection  against 
many  of  the  most  common  types 
of  pneumonia.  One  type  of  this 
disease,  virus  pneumonia,  does  not 
respond  to  the  vaccine,  sulfa  drugs 
or  penicillin.  Althouph  seldom  fatal, 
it  should  have  immediate  medical 
attention. 


The  best  protection  against  winter  ailments  is  keeping  in 
good  physical  condition.  If  you  catch  a  cold,  try  to  get  all  the 
rest  you  can,  eat  lightly,  drink  plenty  of  liquids,  and  cover  your 
coughs  and  sneezes  so  that  you  will  not  infect  others. 


/F  FEVER  ACCOMPANIES  A  COLD, 
CALL  A  DOCTOR  IMMEDIATELY! 
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For  more  helpful  information  about 
winter  ailments,  send  for  Metropoli- 
tan's free  booklet,  19-J,  "Ilespiratory 
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And  I'm  keeping  my  hands  soft  for  Bill. 
Like  every  wise  wife  I  use  Jergens  Lotion. 

See  how  greedy  your  hands  are  for  the  smoothing 
protection  of  Jergens  Lotion.  Being  a  liquid,  Jergen 
Lotion  quickly  furnishes  the  softening  moisture 
thirsty  hands  need.  Your  skin  absorbs 
Jergens  Lotion  instantly. . .leaving  no  oiliness  or 
stickiness.  Today's  creamy-rich  Jergens  Lotion  is 
two  ways  finer  for  you.  No  other  hand  care 
gives  your  hands  such  long  lasting  protection . . . 
keeps  them  so  soft  and  smooth. 

No  wonder  Hollywood  Stars  use  Jergens  Lotion 
7  to  1  o\'er  any  other  hand  care.  They  know  the 
charm  of  lovely,  soft  hands.  Do  as  the  Stars  do. . . 
use  Jergens  Lotion.  lOt*  to  $1.00  (plus  tax). 

Now  yours  — Jc-rgcns  Heautv  Kit!  Contains 
generous  samples  of  Jergens  Lotion, 
Powder,  Face  Cream  and  Dryad  Deodorant! 
St'iul  10c  to  The  Andrew  Jergens  Company, 
Box  6,  Dept.  26A,  Cincinnati  14.  Ohio. 
(Sony,  offer  good  in  U.S.A.  only,  ^  "W 

expires  December  .31.  1949.) 


More  Women  use  Jergens  Ijolion  than  any  other  Hand  Care  in  the  World 
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(Continued  from  Page  69) 
r  voice.  "Charley,  I'm  so  proud  of  you. 
3W  turn  on  the  lights.  Isn't  it  nice  to  have 
•ctric  lights?" 

Until  he  pressed  the  switch  by  the  door,  he 
1  id  almost  thought  that  his  aunt  was  dead 
-eady,  but  when  the  ceiling  light  was  on  in 
e  old  gas  chandelier  the  brilliance  of  the 
om  erased  all  that  talk  of  death.  His  aunt 
jkcd  very  well  and  just  as  he  had  always 
rncmbered  her. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "that's  settled.  Charley, 
,vish  you  saw  more  girls." 
"Why,  you're  my  only  girl,"  Charles  said, 
,  d  he  laughed. 

"  I  wish  you  saw  some  nice  girls,"  his  Aunt 
. ne  said  again.  "Why  don't  you  ever  see 
.  ssica  Lovell?" 

"  Jessica  Lovell?  Why,  I  hardly  know  her." 
His  aunt  should  have  known  he  belonged 
a  different  group  from  Jessica  Lovell  and 
^t  groups  hardly  ever  mingled  in  Clyde. 

When  Charles  arrived  home  after  his  talk 
th  Aunt  Jane  on  death  and  testaments, 
)rothea  was  playing  the  phonograph.  The 
nily  were  sitting  in  the  second-best  parlor 
d  Elbridge  Sterne  was  with  them.  A  log 
;  was  burning,  which  showed  that  EL- 
dge  must  have  lugged  the  wood  in  from 
;  shed  outdoors,  because  Charles  had  not 
2ught  any  in  and  his  father  disliked  doing 
I  His  father  was  reading  a  newspaper  by 
1  big  table  lamp. 

Icihn  Gray  said.  "Oh,  by  the  way,  Char- 
1  .  there's  going  to  be  a  muster  tomorrow 
;  Lrnoon.  The  firemen's  muster.  The  Pine 
'  ls  will  be  there  and  there  will  be  eight 
1  id  tubs,  and  two  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
I  zes.  Why  don't  you  watch  me  make  a 
t  ctacle  of  myself?  It's  Saturday." 

Exactly  what  is  the  purpose  of  a  fire- 
r  n's  muster,  Mr.  Gray?"  Elbridge  asked, 
[t  often  seemed  to  Charles  that  Elbridge 
1  L'w  nothing  about  anything  except  the 
( nposition  of  brass,  but  John  Gray  was 
^  y  patient. 

The  purpose  of  a  muster,"  he  said, 
'  side  from  social  relaxation,  is  to  see  which 
(  these  antiquated  fire  engines  can  squirt 
t  longest  stream  of  water  from  its  base — 
c  athletic  contest,  Elbridge.  You  should 
c  lie  with  Dorothea  and  see  us,  and,  Charley, 
l.ant  you  particularly." 

■  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  get  away  in 
tie,  father." 

Charley,"  his  mother  said,  "if  your 
her  wants  you  to,  of  course  you  can." 

jHarley,"  Jessica  said  to  him  once,  "it 
s  all  so  funny,  wasn't  it?  You  being  there, 
1  me,  when  neither  of  us  wanted  to  be." 
ey  were  talking,  of  course,  about  the  fire- 
n's  muster.  "Do  you  remember  the  fife- 
1-drum  corps?" 

)f  course  Charles  rememba-ed. 
'And  your  father  in  that  red  shirt,  stand- 
on  top  of  the  machine?" 
Naturally  Charles  remembered  his  father, 
his  helmet  and  his  red  shirt  with  "Pine 
;e  "  written  on  the  front  in  white  letters,  in 
blue  trousers  and  his  belt  with  its  ornate 
ss  buckle.  For  years  Charles  had  been 
iply  embarrassed  whenever  his  father  had 
)eared  in  that  make-believe  fireman  suit. 
'I  don't  see  why  father  likes  it,"  Charles 
d. 

'Because  he  has  a  good  time,"  Jessica 
i  him.  "He  was  having  a  wonderful  time. 
i  we  had  a  good  time  too.  We  had  a  won- 
ful  time." 

^uncheon  that  Saturday  had  consisted 
y  of  a  little  cold  meat  and  cracked  cocoa 
1  his  father  ate  it  hurriedly.  He  might  not 
Hve  been  elected  to  the  Clyde  Fund,  but  he 
jn\  been  elected  captain  of  the  Pine  Trees. 
v  Charles  was  wearing  his  gray  flannel 
isers,  his  old  sneakers  and  his  old  tweed 

■  I  when  he  and  John  Gray  walked  out  of 

front  yard  and  down  Spruce  Street.  It 
all  very  well  to  tell  himself  that  every- 
recognized  his  father's  eccentricity,  but 
mg  could  reconcile  Charles  to  the  way 
ither's  whole  manner  changed  whenever 
\ore  that  red  shirt  and  helmet.  His 
'  r's  voice  had  already  assumed  a  nasal 
and  he  walked  with  a  slight  swagger. 


He  was  glancing  anxiously  at  the  clear  sky 
to  gauge  the  breeze  as  it  blew  ofi  occasional 
yellowing  leaves  from  the  elm  trees. 

"The  wind's  certainly  calming  down,"  he 
said.  Charles  noticed  that  he  said  "calming" 
in  a  flat  way  that  was  more  River  Street 
than  Spruce  Street.  "  I  don't  want  any  down 
draft  blowing  the  spray  sideways  before  it 
hits  the  paper." 

Then  he  discussed  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  hand  engine  that  the  Pine  Trees 
owned — the  old  Pine  Tree  tub.  Charles  knew 
she  was  a  beautiful  machine,  made  by  But- 
ton in  1878.  He  knew,  or  at  least  he  had  been 
told,  that  the  Button  machines  were  better 
than  the  Borgs  or  the  Lyles.  The  tub  had  a 
new  coat  of  paint  and  a  new  pressure  gauge, 
and  the  ropes  for  pulling  her  had  been 
stitched  with  clean  white  canvas.  Everyone 
always  recognized  the  Pine  Tree  tub  right 
away  at  musters. 

There  was  a  big  crowd  waiting  outside  the 
firehouse,  old  Pine  Trees  and  young  Pine 
Trees  drifting  in  and  out  through  the  open 
doors  and  eddying  about  the  weedy  lot.  Mr. 
Elmer  Swasey,  who  must  have  been  over 
eighty,  was  standing  with  his  helmet  tilted 
back  on  his  head  and  his  white  beard  cas- 
cading over  his  red  shirt.  There  were  Johnny 
Lever oni  and  young  Vincent  Sullivan  and 
Andrew  Garvin,  and  any  number  of  little 
boys  ran  yelling  around  the  legs  of  their 
elders,  and  the  Pine  Tree  fife-and-drum 
corps  was  already  beginning  to  play  The 
Gang's  All  Here. 

His  father  was  an  integrated  part  of  the 
Pine  Trees  and  Charles  was  an  outsider  who 
had  come  to  look  on  and  who  had  no  real 
part  in  the  ceremony. 

"Hi,  Earl,"  he  said,  trying  to  get  in  the 
spirit  of  it.  "Hi,  Johnny."  And  they  all  said, 
"Hi,  Charley.  How's  it  going?"  but  they 
knew  he  was  not  one  of  them.  He  belonged 
on  Spruce  Street,  not  on  River  Street. 
Charles  was  an  outsider  but  somehow,  by 
some  strange  alchemy,  his  father  had  bridged 
the  gap. 

"All  right,"  John  Gray  was  calling.  "Now 
wait  a  minute."  The  fife-and-drum  corps 
had  stopped  and  his  voice  had  filled  the  gap 
of  silence.  "We're  going  to  roll  her  out  in  a 
minute.  And  don't  forget  what  happened  at 
Smith's  Common."  Charles  did  not  know, 
but  all  the  Pine  Trees  did.  "We  don't  want 
anybody  winded  before  he  pumps.  Now  we 
all  know  there's  a  barrel  of  hard  cider  down 
cellar  in  Stevenses'  barn  and  you  get  into 
the  cellar  by  the  back  way.  Now,  if  the  Ex- 
celsiors or  the  Lions  want  it  give  it  to  'em, 
but  no  one  on  the  Pine  Tree  brakes  gets  it 
till  it's  over.  ...  All  right,  boys,  bring  her 
out." 

The  tub  clattered  out  into  the  sunshine, 
an  antiquated  hand-pumping  mechanism 
with  its  long  pump  bars,  called  brakes,  its 
brass  and  its  bright  red  wheels  and  its  name 
painted  on  the  center  bar,  Pine  Tree,  Clyde— 
a  beautiful,  shiny,  obsolete  thing.  The  fife- 


and-drum  corps  started  playing  The  Gang's 
All  Here  again  and  the  procession  moved 
down  River  Street.  Heads  appeared  in  the 
windows  and  the  mill  whistle  blew. 

The  crowd  had  lined  Training  Street  and 
covered  the  field  as  the  hand  tubs  marched 
past,  but  Charles  had  dropped  from  the 
procession  as  soon  as  the  Pine  Trees  reached 
Training  Street  and  finally  he  found  himself, 
when  the  pumping  started,  by  the  old  tubs, 
at  the  far  end  of  the  field.  This  was  the 
more  disorderly  end  where  the  pumping 
teams  were  congregating  to  await  their 
turns  on  the  tub  stand,  far  back  from  the 
hose  nozzle  and  the  paper  where  most  of 
the  crowd  had  gathered.  This  was  the  spot 
where  there  was  always  quiet  drinking  and 
where  the  fife-and-drum  corps  played  to  en- 
courage the  pumpers  and  where  individuals 
performed  small,  competitive  feats  of 
strength.  The  Excelsior  machine  was  on  the 
stand;  the  Excelsiors  had  lined  the  pump 
bars  and  their  captain  stood  holding  a  hand- 
kerchief in  his  upraised  hand,  watching  the 
wind  and  waiting  for  his  assistant  to  tell  him 
the  pressure.  As  Charles  watched  the  cap- 
tain's arm  drop,  the  pumpers  moved  into 
unified  action,  creakingly  and  slowly,  and 
the  fifes  and  drums  began  playing  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever.  It  was  hard  for  the  cap- 
tain to  make  himself  heard  above  the  squeal- 
ing of  the  fifes. 

At  this  moment  Charles  heard  a  girl  be- 
hind him  humming  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever.  Established  custom  made  it  un- 
usual for  many  girls,  or  at  least  many  nice' 
girls,  to  be  at  that  comer  of  the  field,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  shout  crude  Anglo-Saxon 
exhortations  as  the  pumpers  increased  the 
beat.  Charles  turned  to  see  who  the  girl  be- 
hind him  was  and  was  very  much  surprised 
to  find  it  was  Jessica  Lovell. 

"Hello,"  she  said.  "  I  was  wondering  when 
you'd  speak  to  me." 

She  was  as  tall  as  he  was.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  gray  tweed  suit  tailored  so  that  it  seemed 
to  add  to  her  height.  A  tight  red  felt  hat  was 
pushed  over  her  soft  black  hair  and  she  was 
smiling. 

"Oh,  hello,"  Charles  said.  "They're  really 
working  now." 

He  could  not  think  of  anything  else  to  say. 
Though  he  had  always  thought  of  her  as  Jes- 
sica Lovell,  he  could  not  very  well  call  her 
"Jessica,"  and  yet  it  would  have  sounded 
silly  to  call  her  "Miss  Lovell." 

"The  Excelsior  has  a  good  pump  team; 
at  least  that's  what  they  say." 

"  I  suppose  you  know  all  about  this,"  she 
said.  "Your  father's  in  the  Pine  Trees,  isn't 
he?" 

"Yes,  my  father's  crazy  about  the  Pine 
Trees." 

"Well,  it  must  be  fun." 

"He  thinks  it  is,"  Charles  answered,  and 
then  there  was  silence. 

"You  haven't  seen  a  queer  sort  of  man 
around,  have  you?"  she  asked. 


Charles  lauglied  and  looked  at  the  crowd. 
"There  are  lots  of  them  around  here." 

"But  not  like  this  one."  Her  voice  had  a 
confidential  note.  "He's  been  studying  the 
headhunters  from  Borneo.  He  was  at  the 
house  for  lunch.  He's  here  to  make  a  survey." 

"What  sort  of  a  survey?" 

She  gave  her  head  a  quick,  impatient 
shake.  "Why,  I  don't  know.  Some  sort  of 
social  survey.  He  wanted  to  see  this  thing 
and  now  he's  gone  away  and  left  me." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  help  you  find  him?" 

"No,"  she  said.  "I'd  rather  stay  here  and 
let  him  find  us;  that  is,  if  it's  all  the  same  to 
you,  Charley." 

He  was  startled  when  she  called  him  by 
his  first  name,  but  then  nearly  everyone  in 
Clyde  referred  to  him  as  Charley  Gray. 

"What  are  they  going  to  do  now?"  she 
asked. 

"They're  going  to  pump  again.  They  have 
three  tries." 

"It's  nice  to  be  here  with  an  expert.  Let's 
go  over  there  and  listen  to  the  music." 

The  music  had  stopped.  The  fifes  and 
drums  had  gathered  in  a  sunny  spot  on  the 
edge  of  the  road  opposite  the  Stevenses' 
bam. 

"I  wouldn't  go  over  there,"  Charles  said. 
There  was  always  a  tough  crowd  around  the 
Stevenses'  barn,  but  then  everyone  knew  she 
was  Jessica  Lovell.  She  was  moving  over 
toward  the  tough  crowd  before  she  answered. 

"Come  on,"  she  said.  "  I've  never  been  to 
one  of  these  things  before." 

Obviously  no  one  would  so  much  as  whistle 
at  her.  Loud  voices  trailed  off  into  whispers, 
the  fife-and-drum  corps,  who  had  been  to 
the  Stevenses'  barn  cellar,  gazed  at  both  of 
them  in  a  way  that  made  Charles  shift  from 
one  foot  to  another,  but  the  lull  did  not  last, 
because  they  had  all  been  drinking  cider. 

"Aren't  they  going  to  play  again?"  Jes- 
sica asked. 

Of  course,  the  fifes  and  dmms  heard  her 
and  they  were  delighted  to  show  how  well 
they  could  play.  They  began  playing  School 
Days,  Dear  Old  Golden  Rule  Days,  and  then 
with  hardly  a  pause  they  began  playing 
Marching  Through  Georgia.  Someone 
touched  a  cigarette  to  a  balloon  and  it  ex- 
ploded in  a  very  humorous  way. 

In  the  warmth  of  the  cider  and  group  com- 
panionship, Charles  and  Jessica  were  begin- 
ning to  be  forgotten.  There  was  a  tightening 
circle  around  the  fifes  and  drums.  A  heavy, 
flush-faced  young  man  with  short  yellow 
hair  shoved  inside  the  circle.  Someone 
tripped  him  and  he  fell  down  and  it  was  just 
the  thing  that  everybody  needed  to  make  the 
gathering  a  success.  The  young  man  took  off 
his  frayed  coat  sweater  and  began  asking 
who  had  done  it. 

"Who  is  he?"  Jessica  Lovell  asked.  She 
had  to  lean  close  to  Charles  before  he  could 
hear  her.  "The  one  who  got  tripped  up." 

"He's  a  North  Ender,"  diaries  answered. 
It  seemed  unnecessary  to  tell  her  that  he  was 
Hughic  Willis  and  that  almost  every  Satur- 
day Hughie  Willis  got  into  trouble. 

A  Smith's  Common  fireman  pushed 
Hughie  and  one  thing  led  to  another.  They 
were  not  fighting,  they  were  wrestling.  They 
were  rolling  over  and  over  on  the  grass,  and 
when  the  fireman's  shoulders  touched  the 
ground  everyone  was  deligiited  that  Hughie 
had  got  the  Smith's  Common  fireman  d»wn. 

"Who  else  wants  a  try  ?  "  I  lughie  shouted. 

"He's  pretty  good,  isn't  he?  "  Charles  said, 
and  he  had  some  childish  desire  to  impress 
Jessica  Lovell.  "  I'd  like  to  take  him  on  my- 
self." 

He  could  certainly  have  had  no  serious 
intention  of  doing  it.  He  could  only  have 
meant  to  explain  to  Jessica  that  he  had  gone 
out  for  wrestling  at  Dartmouth. 

"Why  don't  you?"  Jessica  Lovell  asked. 

"Because  it  would  be  silly." 

"Then  why  did  you  say  it?" 

"I  just  said  it." 

"Oh,"  Jessica  said,  "you  just  said  it." 

He  looked  straight  at  her  and  she  looked 
back,  and  she  was  telling  him  without  words 
that  she  knew  he  would  not  do  it. 

"I  don't  suppxjse  you  think  I  would,"  he 
said. 

"No,  of  course  you  wouldn't." 
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^  a^s/n  s/nce  /  sen/e 

a  delicious  blend 
of  8  vegetables 

in  one  wholesome  drink 


THIS  IS  HOW  IT  HAPPENED... 


it's  simply  awful  the  trouble 

\  HAVE  getting  my  family 
TO  EAT  ENOUGH  VEGETABLES. 


WHY  DON'T 
YOU  SERVE 
THEM  SOME  V-8* 

VEGETABLE 
JUICES^TOO  2 


MOTHER ,TH IS  V-8 
IS  TERRIFIC... 
AND  SO  ARE  YOU. 


YOU  CAN 
DOUBLE  THAT 
FOR  ME  ! 


AND  V-85  SO 
GOOD  FOR  ALL 
OF  US  ! 


IMPORTANT! 


Put  a  pitcher  of  V-8  on 
the  table  ot  every  meal. 
Serve  it  between  meali, 
too.  Every  delicloui  glaii 
contalni  nulrientt  of  8 
different  v.getablet:  — 

CELERY  LETTUCE 
PARSLEY  CARROTS 
SPINACH  TOMATOES 
BEETS  WATERCRESS 


•  V'-d  to  t  trvlKinark  nwnwl  In  i;nlt«^  Hutcn  br  r  tmpbell 
BoupCompftO)^,  In  Cftn«/1at>y  r:ftmpb«ll  fViUp  Company  lm 


"All  right,"  he  said.  "All  right." 

So  many  things  were  always  in  a  balance, 
and  so  often,  before  you  knew  it.  it  was  too 
late  to  stop.  When  he  was  in  the  open  space 
he  wished  to  heaven  it  were  not  too  late,  but 
while  he  was  wishing  he  was  taking  off  his 
coat. 

"What  do  you  know?"  somebody  was 
saying.  "It's  Charley  Gray." 

And  they  were  already  taking  sides,  yelling 
for  him  and  Hughie  Willis.  Hughie  was  reach- 
ing for  him  as  he  dropped  his  coat.  They  were 
swaying  together,  holding  each  other's  arms, 
when  Hughie  lunged  for  the  back  of  his  neck 
and  Charles  sprang  forward  into  the  old 
cross-buttock  hold,  and  it  was  good  luck  and 
nothing  else  that  Hughie  was  off  balance.  It 
was  simply  the  application  of  force  at  just  the 
right  moment  that  made  Hughie  fall.  It  was 
over  so  quickly  that  Charles  was  not  out  of 
breath.  He  was  getting  into  his  coat  before 
Hughie  could  start  to  say  it  was  not  fair,  but 
the  Pine  Trees  were  going  to  pump  and  no 
one  was  interested  in  wTestling  any  longer. 
The  crowd  was  moving  back  to  the  hand  tubs 
when  he  reached  Jessica,  Lovell.  ■ 
'  "Well,"  he  said,  "do. you  want  to  watch 
the  Pine  Trees?" 

"Why,  yes,  I'd  love  to.  Your  tie's  all  on 
one  side." 

"Oh,"  Charles  said.  "Thanks.  I  hadn'tno- 
ticed." 

.  "I  don't  know  why  \ye've  hardly  ever  seen 
each  other  before,"  she  said.  "Oh  dear,  here 
he  comes." 

"Who?"  ( 

"That  man."  An  angular-looking  stranger 
was  coming  toward  them. 

"Jessica,"  Charles  said  quickly,  "can  I 
come  to  see  you  sometime?" 

Jessica  began  to  laugh.' 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  he  asked. 

"  It  sounds  so  funny.  Wait  a  minute.  Can 
you  drive  a  car?" 

"No.  We  haven't  got  a  car." 

"Well,  I  can.  We'll  go  driving  tomorrow. 
Come  around  at  three  o'clock.  Oh,  hello,  Mr. 
Bryant.  What  happened  to  you?" 

Jessica  Lovell  was  speaking  to  the  stranger, 
an  angular,  untidily  dressed  man  in  his  mid- 
dle thirties,  with  a  bony  face  and  deep-set 
eyes. 

"This  is  Mr.  Gray,"  Jessica  was  saying. 
"Mr.  Bryant." 

It  seemed  to  Charles  that  he  looked  like  a 
teacher  or  a  college  professor.  "I'm  glad  to 
meet  you,  Mr.  Gray,"  he  said,  and  his  speech 
reminded  Charles  of  Elbridge  Sterne's.  "Do 
you  live  here  in  Clyde?" 

"Yes,"  Charles  said,  "I  live  here." 

"Well,  that's  fine,"  Mr.  Bryant  said.  "I 
suppose  Miss  Lovell's  been  telling  you  about 
me." 

"Why,  no,  not  much." 

"Well,  you  see,  we're  considering  doing  a 
little  job  on  this  town,"  Mr.  Bryant  said. 
"It's  a  wonderful  town,  a  beautiful,  static, 
organized  community." 

"Mr.  Bryant  is  doing  a  survey,"  Jessica 
said.  "I  told  you.  Some  sort  of  a  social  sur- 
vey, and  he's  just  back  from  Borneo." 

"That's  right,"  Mr.  Bryant  said,  "just 
back  from  a  call  on  the  head-hunters.  They're 
people,  just  like  you  and  me.  All  men  are 
basically  alike.  This  thing"— Malcolm  Bry- 
ant waved  his  arm  in  a  gesture  that  embraced 
the  training  field— "this  beautiful,  tribal 
ritual.  It's  like  the  Maori  war  dance.  Of 
course,  you  think  of  it  as  a  thing  called  a  fire- 
men's muster,  but  obviously,  deep  down  in- 
side, it's  the  survival  of  a  tribal  rite.  But  the 
whole  community  isn't  in  it,  not  all  the 
classes.  I  mean  your  father  wouldn't  be  in  it, 
Jessica.  It's  more  of  a  folk  custom." 

"Charles'  father  is,"  Jessica  said.  "He's 
right  up  there  now  on  the  machine." 

Mr.  Bryant  turned  around.  "That's  inter- 
esting. Is  your  father  a  college  man?" 

"He  went  to  I larvard  for  a  wiiile,"  Charles 
told  him. 

"And  there  he  is  up  there,"  Malcolm 
i'.ryant  said.  "That's  interesting.  It's  going 
to  take  me  (|uite  a  while  to  get  this  structure 
straight." 

"  It's  four  o'clock,"  JcHsica  said.  "  I'd  bet- 
ter Ix'  going  home.  Are  you  coming  hack  to 
the  house.  Mr.  Bryant?" 


"  Well,  if  it's  just  the  same  to  you,  I'd  bet- 
ter stay  right  here.  You  don't  mind,  do  you, 
Jessica?" 

"No,"  Jessica  said,  "  I  don't  mind,  Charle> 
can  take  me  home.  Come  on,  Charley." 

It  was  four,  and  Charles  had  left  the  Piu, 
Tree  clubhouse  at  one  o'clock,  but  the  gap  o 
time  seemed  much  greater  when  Jessie; 
Lovell  and  he  turned  off  Training  Street  ti 
Johnson  Street.  Jessica  was  talking  aboui 
Malcolm  Bryant.  He  had  appeared  in  tin 
house  one  day  with  a  letter  from  someone.  W 
was  working  for  some  kind  of  foundation,  liki 
the  Rockefeller  or  the  Carnegie.  Something; 
she  could  not  tell  what,  had  made  her  fathc; 
like  him.  Then  when  he  had  heard  that  Mai 
colm  Bryant  was  doing  a  survey  which  migh 
be  published  in  some  sort  of  book,  he  seemet 
to  feel  that  Malcolm  Bryant  was  his  persona 
responsibility. 

"You  see,"  Jessica  said,  "father  feels  he'' 
the  world's  greatest  living  authority  oi 
Clyde." 

"My  father's  an  authority  too,"  Charlt 
told  her. 

"  Does  he  keep  going  on  about  it?  "  Jessii 
asked.  .'• 
Yes,  Charles  said,  he  k^pt  going  on  abou 

it. 

"Well,  you  and  I  don't  haye  to,  do  we? 
Jessica  said. 

She  could  see  how  Clyde  must  look  to  ;i 
outsider,  she  said,  because  she  was  partly  a 
outsider  herself,  and  so  was  he,  since  they  ha 
both  been  away  to  college.  She  only  hope 
Malcolm  Bryant  did  not  think  that  she  ar 
Charles  were  like  the  rest  of  the  natives — ar 
she  was  afraid  he  did. 

"  Did  you  notice  the  way  he  looked  at  us? 
she  asked.  "It  made  me  feel  as  though  yo 
and  I  were  on  a  microscopic  slide." 

Charles  laughed,  and  then  they  both  wa 
laughing. 

Charles  had  been  so  absorbed  by  the  coi 
versation  that  the  dwellings  on  Johnso 
Street  had  passed  by  him  in  a  pleasant  blur 
until  he  saw  the  pineapples  on  the  woode'^ 
fence  before  the  Lovells'  house,  and  the  bo 
der  of  autumn  chrysanthemums.  The  gal 
stood  ofjen  and  a  brick  path  lay  before  then 
leading  to  the  Corinthian  portico  of  tlj 
Lovells'  front  door. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I'll  come  around  tomi 
row  if  you  haven't  got  anything  better  to  do, 

"Aren't  you  coming  in  now?" 

"  I  guess  I'd  better  not.  It's  getting  pretl 
late." 

"Why,  it  isn't  late  at  all.  It's  just  time 
tea." 

"I  look  pretty  shabby,"  he  said,  "to  ( 
anywhere  for  tea." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  old  clothes  of  h 
were  exactly  the  ones  he  should  have  wof 
because  his  tweed  coat  and  baggy  flanr 
trousers  showed  that  he  did  not  consider  ca 
ing  on  the  Lovells  a  great  occasion. 

When  they  were  in  the  hall,  Jessica  clos 
the  front  door  noisily  behind  her  and  it  ma 
a  cheerful,  booming  sound  that  echoed  alo 
the  length  of  the  hall  and  up  the  broad,  ai 
staircase.  She  had  pulled  off  her  red  felt  \ 
and  had  tossed  it  on  a  Chipjx'ndale  chair  a 
now  she  stood  before  the  dusky  glass  of 
great  gold  hall  mirror,  giving  her  head  a  quii 
impatient  shake  and  smoothing  her  so 
wavy,  dark  hair.  He  could  see  his  own  refli' 
tion  as  he  st(X)d  behind  her  and  their  glam 
met  in  the  dark  glass. 

"We  look  like  the  jxjrtraits.  don't  we 
she  said.  "That's  the  trouble  with  tl 
mirror." 

He  saw  two  jwrtraits  in  the  hall,  diir 
lighted  by  the  arched  window  at  the  head 
the  staircase  and  by  the  fanliglits  above  I 
front  and  back  hall  doors.  It  was  true.  '1 
gold  frame  of  the  mirror  was  almost  like  i 
IK)rtrait5!'  frames  and  for  a  moment  tliey 
both  as  still  as  a  jiicture  before  he  follow 
her  down  the  hall. 

Jessica  was  leading  him  to  what  the  I^vi 
called  the  wallpai)er  nxun.  "This  r(K)in." 
read  later  in  one  of  the  many  architectn 
accountsof  Clyde,  "  is  a  triumph  of  Federal 
interior.  It  is  as  though  the  r<K)m  were  f 
sciously  built  to  house  its  greatest  treasun 
magnilicent  wallpajKir  from  I'Yance,  a 
iiiaiitic  interpretation  of  ICuro|X'an  iiit  uli;" 


visitmg  a  Chinese  water  front.  The  ships  the 
pagodas,  the  pavihons  blend  most  happily 
with  the  mantel  and  the  few  pieces  of  Chi- 
nese Chippendale,  which  fit  in  the  room  as  if 
I  they,  too.  were  built  for  it."  Charles  read  this 
I  later.  He  was  conscious  then  only  of  the  spa- 
:  ciousness  the  paper  gave  the  room  and  of 
,1  the  dancmg  fire  beneath  the  Chippendale 
<  mantel  and  of  Jessica's  aunt.  Miss  Lov- 
I  ell,  who  looked  like  his  own  Aunt  Jane  as 
;  she  sat  on  a  Hepplewhite  sofa  behind  a  low 
1  mahogany  tea  table,  working  on  a  panel  of 
!  embroidery. 

"This  is  Charley  Gray,  "Jessica  said.  "I've 
I  brought  him  in  to  tea.  You  know  Charley 
Gray,  don  t  you.  Aunt  Georgianna'  " 

Miss  Lovell  inserted  her  needle  in  her  em- 
broidery and  then  laid  it  down  beside  her 
and  ooked  up  at  Charles.  "I  don't  know 
.Charles,  she  said,  "but  of  course  I  know 
lall  about  him."  And  she  held  out  her  hand 
Aunt  Georgianna  knows  about  every- 
body,   Jessica  said. 

"Ring  the  bell,  Jes- 
ica."  Miss  Lovell 
iold  her.  "It's  time 
or  tea.  You  look  as 
.hough  you'd  been 
talking." 
"Well,  not  exactly 
•alking,"  Jessica 
iid.  "Wewereat  the 
remen's  muster." 
"Oh,  yes.  What 
acame  of  Mr.  Bry- 
it?  Did  you  get 
^ed  of  him?" 
"No,"  Jessica  said, 
le  got  tired  of  me. 
e's  down  there 
11." 

The  tea  on  a  silver 

ly  was  being  car- 

d  in.  "Hannah." 

iss  Lovell  said, 
^  'ill  you  please  tell 
V-  Lovell  that  tea 
ij ready?  How  do 
Jii  like  your  tea. 
Carles?" 

;'0h,"  Charles 
&i,  "why.  anyway 
a.  all,  thank  you, 
A  s  Lovell." 

hen  Charles 
hf-d  a  footstep  be- 
ll |i  him  and  turned 
t(  se  Mr.  Lovell. 
Well,  well,"  Mr. 
all  said,  "I  didn't 
lU;  V  we  were  going 
toave  company." 

,^ou  know  Char- 
es jray,  don't  you, 
faier?"  Jessica 
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The  wallpaper  room  was  silent  as  Charles 
and  Jessica  walked  down  the  hall  together 
but  before  they  reached  the  back  hall  door 
Charles  heard  Mr.  Lovell's  voice 

welL"^"'"        ^"^^'^  "^^^  "Well- 
"Come  on.  Charley,"  Jessica  said  quickly 
and  they  stepped  outside  onto  a  loSg  path 
bordered  with  boxwood. 

The  formal  garden  of  the  Lovells,  so  often 
described  in  Garden  Club  lectures,  lay  before 
them,  rising  gradually  to  the  top  of  a  gentle 
slope,  with  Its  box  borders  casting  long  shad- 

:::::sr^^^^^^^^^^^^--tLsun 

ipi^:;:^.'''''''''''^  "I  really  think 

her^  you  think  so."  he  told 

"Because  he  talked  so  much,"  Jessica  said 
and  you  didn't  do  anything  wrong." 

He  wondered  ex- 


★  ★ 


By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

Winter  was  inch-thick  on  the 

window  sills. 
He  sniflFed,  and  stretched  his  legs 

out  to  the  fire. 
Those  smart  young  Jacks  and  city- 
softened  Jills 
Should  be  here  now,  to  wade 

through  sleet  and  mire. 
Easy  enough,  when  August's 

flooding  sun 
Drenched  the  mowed  fields,  to 

praise  the  country  life, 
To  call  the  milking  and  the  haying 
fun: 

They'd  never  felt  the  north  wind 
like  a  knife. 

Too  tough  for  them,  he'd  bet  He 

raised  his  head. 
"What's  that  noise,  Martha,  over 
on  Tibbetts'  Hill?" 
"Why,  that's  the  skiers-came  today," 

she  said. 
He  opened  the  door.  The  night 

was  starry,  still. 
Except  for  fresh  young  laughter 

against  the  cold. 
He  sighed,  and  suddenly  felt  tired, 
and  old.  ' 


ler 
IS  d. 

)f  course  I  know  Charley  Gray.  Jessie,  or 

L  fM^.S,'^^;.^^^''^  find  him. 

«  -?  Not  that  I'm  not  very  glad  you  found 

•  en  Jessica  was  explaining  again  that  she 
ac|  Jund  him  at  the  firemen's  muster 
his  is  quite  a  coincidence,"  Mr.  Lovell 

««  Only  a  day  or  two  ago  I  heard  Francis 
g^y  say  that  you  are  at  Wright-Sher- 
•n  ;  .  ihank  you,  Georgianna."  And  he 
«1  i.scupof  tea.  "Jessica,  what  becameof 
>u  >ther  friend?" 

J'  ica.told  again  where  Malcolm  Bryant 

"  ell.  he'll  be  back  for  supper,  won't  he?  " 
r.  )vell  said.  "We  always  call  it  supper  in 

J  dinner  "^'  ^^"^'^  "'"^^ 

"  S'en?"''" 

'  s  shook  his  head.  He  said  he  had 
™  the  garden,  but  he  would  like  to 

It  do  you  want  to  show  him  the  gar- 
Jessie?"  Mr.  Lovell  said.  "It's  Oc- 

'  '"f's  still  the  boxwood,"  Jessica  said, 

'  le  chrysanthemums." 
'■"  Mr.  Lovell  said.  "Well.  I'll  say 
to  you  now.  Charles,  in  case  I  don't 
t?ain.  Give  your  father  my  regards  " 


★   ★  ★ 


actly  what  she 
meant.  They  were 
following  the  path 
up  to  a  summer- 
house.  At  any  rate, 
nothing  in  the  Lov- 
ell house  had  made 
him  uneasy  and  per- 
haps that  was  what 
she  had  meant  when 
she  said  he  had 
done  nothing  wrong. 
Perhaps  she  had 
meant  that  he  had 
been  neither  im- 
pressed nor  disturbed 
by  her  aunt  or  father 
and  that  they  had 
not  seemed  to  him 
in  any  way  extraordi- 
nary. He  was  think- 
ing that  there  was 
nothing  so  extraor- 
dinary about  Jessica, 
either.  He  could  still 
see  her  as  she  was. 
before  whatever 
drew  them  together 
became  too  strong 
for  him  to  see  her 
in  any  true  perspec- 
tive. She  was  not 
strikingly  beautiful. 
She  was  too  tall  and 
her  chin  and  nose 
were  both  a  little 
too  long   and  her 
eyebrows  were  too 
black    and  heavy, 
but  those  defects 
were  vanishing  al- 
ready as  she  walked 
beside  him 


path.  The  open  fire  had  made  her  cheeks 
glow  and  her  eyes  were  bright  and  her  lips 
which  were  rather  like  her  father's,  were 
relaxed.  Once  they  reached  the  summer- 

slSdows  ^"^^  '"'"'"^  ^"^^ 

"Well,"  she  said,  "there's  the  garden." 
I  hey  stood  leaning  on  the  summerhouse 
railing,  gazing  at  the  garden,  which  had  been 
laid  out  by  a  French  emigre  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before,  and  back  at  the  house  with  its 
high-arched  windows  and  its  balustrade  and 
cupola. 

"You  can  see  the  harbor  from  the  cupola  " 
she  said.  And  then  she  said  it  was  strange  to 
think  of  staying  at  home  with  no  more  college 
and_ nothing  to  do  but  just  being  there  "I 
don  t  know  what  I'm  going  to  do."  she  said, 
and  Charles  was  telling  her  that  there  were 
all  sorts  of  things  to  do  in  Clyde.  "Well  "  she 
Tau^'^  awfully  glad  you  think  so.''  She 
nad  been  moving  her  finger  idly,  making  little 
patterns  on  the  summerhouse  railing  "Oh 
dear,  here  he  comes." 

Malcolm  Bryant  was  coming  toward  them 
up  the  path. 

"Jessica,"  Charles  said,  "you  won't  forget 
about  tomorrow,  will  you?" 

"No,"  she  said,  "of  course  I  won't,"  and 
her  hand  touched  his.  "Good-by.  Charley." 

{To  he  Continued) 


Compare  Hi  Hl.wift  any  other  c-acte 

"  .  .      *.t.oA     In  appearance,  Hi  Ho 

COMPAf^e  joraPPetnrng^Pl^^-^^  ^f/^,,,  Note  the 
crackers  ir^vue  c-P-XuI^^rm^  of  every  Hi  Ho. 
golden-brown  color ...  ^  ^.  ^^^^^^^ 

COMPAR^Jorflay^^^^  .  .  .  sure  sign  of 

wise.  Note  the  flakiness, 

expert  baking^  .  Taste  Hi  Ho 

COMPARE  /'"•^"^^-iftrd  guests.  No  other 
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OUSAND    WINDOW  BAKI 


Want  all  three  cold  zones  larger 
in  your  new  refrigerator? 


Ask  your  Frigidaire  Dealer  to  sfiow  them  to  you 
in  America's  No.  1  Refrigerator— 
the  one  that  is  different  from  all  others! 


' You  'll  be  anmzed  at  all  the  extra  room  inside  this  new  Frigidaire  De  Luxe! 


Watch  "Qoiekubes"  pop  right  out  of 

FriKiflaire's  exclusive  Quick  ube  trays. 
Cubes  freeze  fast-a>ine  out  trigger-quick 
at  the  touch  of  a  single  lever. 


Pot  all  your  eggs  in  one  Basket-Drawer 

-the  handy  aluminum  drawer  that's  so 
convenient  ior  storing  all  types  of  small 
packages  as  well  as  eggs. 


Yes,  your  Frigidaire  Dealer  will 
show  you  there's  all  that  extra 
space  you've  always  needed  —up  to 
50%  more  room  than  before!— in 
the  3  cold  zones  of  the  new  Frigid- 
aire Refrigerators. 

This  De  Luxe  model,  for  example, 
holds  50  lbs.  of  frozen  foods  in  the 
freezing  cold  of  its  Super-Freezer 
Chest.  Nearly  2/3  of  a  bushel  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  stay 
fresher,  crisper  in  its  super-moist 
Hydrator- protected  by  an  addi- 
tional refrigerating  system  of  its 
own.  In  between  you'll  see  all  kinds 
of  space  for  everything  from  fresh 
eggs  to  tall  cold  bottles. 
But  you'll  see  far  more  than  ex- 
tra space— more  than  extra  con- 
veniences. There's  one  thing  that 
only  a  Frigidaire  Dealer  can  show 
you -the  difference  between  a 
Frigidaire  and  any  other  refrig- 
erator you've  ever  owned  or  seen 
—  the  famous  Meter -Miser!  Look 


at  it  carefully  for  it's  the  key  to 
the  long,  carefree  life  of  your  re- 
frigerator-sealed in  steel  against 
dirt  and  moisture,  oiled  for  life,  so 
you  won't  have  to  look  at  it  again 
for  years  and  years.  Yes,  it's  the 
simplest  of  all  cold -making  mech- 
anisms-stingy in  its  use  of  current 
—the  No.  1  reason  why  Frigidaire 
is  America's  No.  1  Refrigerator! 

Your  Frigidaire  Dealer  will  dem- 
onstrate all  9  Frigidaire  models - 
all  backed  by  the  experience  of 
building  10  million  refrigerating 
units.  He  will  help  you  select  the 
one  that  best  fits  your  kitchen, 
your  family,  your  eating  habits. 
Also  ask  to  see  the  Frigidaire  elec- 
tric ranges,  automatic  washer  and 
other  appliances  for  the  home. 

Look  up  the  name  of  your  Frigid- 
aire Dealer  today -in  Classified 
Phone  Directory:  or  write  Frigidaire 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Dayton 
1,0.  In  Canada,  Leaside  12,  Ont. 


Listen  to 


Frigidaire-s  New  Lmn  and  Abncr  Show.  Sunday  nights.  See  newspaper  for  time,  station. 


FRIGIDAIRE 

Refrigerators 


look  how  the   Meter-Miser  works  -  | 

without  belts  or  gears,  without  oiling  or 
cooling,  without  any  attention!  It's  the 
simplest  cold-making  mechanism  of  all  - 
so  easy  on  electric  current! 


You'll  cheer  for  these  streamlined 
shelves  -  they're  rust -proof  aluminum, 
stay  clean  and  bright.  Close-spaced  bars 
support  small  items,  tippy  bottles. 


Plaee  for  a  kitchen? 

Take  a  spaee  but  five  feet 
six.  See  what  ean  happen. 


PHOTOS  BV  STUART 


I 


HIS  kitchen  maJe  me  think  of  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land when  she  nibbled  the  magic  bite  and  shrank 
down  to  a  miniature  girl.  The  same  kind  of 
magic  makes  a  kitchen  no  bigger  l  ban  a  nutshell,  which 
^vd  make  home  a  happier  place  for  families  that  have 
feet  by  six  feet  and  a  vn  '"'"'^^ ^        ^P^^e  just  five 

*awe.  Wow  .He  coun.e.  T  J  «"^;"  ^-"/"^  ^'^^ 

ciii^eidioi  IS  (Continued  on  Page  120) 
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<r««A-/„v  r^«,^^.  Shelf  space  in  unit  i 
drawer  space  limitpr)   Pn^l  ■  ?        gcici  ous. 


TaMou^ar.  Stnraa,.  BuiiUn  cupboard  is  tailored 
Tall  sr;7  T  small  d  hes 

space  file  olfr  T""  ered  plate  rack 

save  space  hie  plates  for  easy  accessibilitv  Let-down 
drawer  makes  silver  reachable  and  visib  e  5  ,^1^7 
drawers  under  counter  hold  napkins  a^^tble  mal 


Co««/,.r  .W<.^.  Narrow  counlors  are  better  than 

adds  shelf  pace  for  serving.  Narrow  shelves  with 
'-•ned-up  edges  under  side  counter  hold  serv  n'  tra vs 
and  chop  plates.  Open  space  is  left  for  d,sh  drli^T"^ 
fay,  towel  racks,  a  one-step  stool  and  wastebasket! 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


January,  1<)'1«) 

WOOD  S  I  NDl.KWOOl).  N.  Y. 


makes 

DEIAICH 

_  COLOR  PM  MARGARINE 

A  New  American  favorite  I 


"How  glad  I  am  that  Delrich  gave  me 
the  easy,  modern  way  to  color  my 
favorite  table  spread!  And  my  family 
voted  it  their  favorite,  too,  for  its 
delicious,  creamy-rich  flavor!  There  s 
such  a  difference  in  Delrich!  It  s  amaz- 
ing the  way  it  holds  its  flavor  and 
f  rGshnGss ' 

See  why  thougands  are  switching  to 
Delrich'  Nutritious— yet  economical, 
it's  packed  with  food  energy.  Enriched 
with  15,000  units  of  Vitamin  A. 

Delrich  and  E-Z  Color  Pak  are  the  irade- 
ZrL  of  The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  for  Us 
margarine. 


K..sh  ai.  an.,  sun.hi.u-  ar.-  ,o,..,  J<>r  A,</.s.  hut  dad  was  too  smart  to  say  so. 

CHEAPER  BY  THE  DOZEN 

{Continued  from  Page  35} 


Shaving  with  two  razors,  but  finally  gave 

ran  save  forty-four  seconds,"  he  grum- 
bled "but  I  wasted  two  minutes  this  morn- 
ine  nutting  this  bandage  on  my  throat.  It 
wasS'  t  the  slashed  throat  that  really  bothered 

him.  It  was  the  two  minutes. 


TRADEMARK 


MARGftRINE 

THE  CUDAHY  PACKING  CO    Chl.oHC  III 


PINCH  BERRY  AND  KNEAD  BAG 
TO  COLOR  DELRICH 

Enjoy  the  exciting  advantages  of 
Delrich— the  original  E-Z  Color  Pak 
Margarine! 

•  No  mixing  bowl  itieMl 

•  Blends  to  golden  yellow 

inside  bagi 

•  Amozingly  easy  to  color! 

•  No  mold  needed!  No  wastel 

•  No  messy  tronsferring! 

•  Reshope  in  own  carton! 

•  Eosy  to  cut  in  quarters  or  patties! 


Some  people  used  to  say  that  dad  had  so 
many  children  he  couldn't  keep  track  of  them. 
Dad  used  to  tell  a  story  about  one  time  when 
mother  went  off  to  fill  a  lecture  engagement 
and  left  him  in  charge  at  home.  When  mother 
returned,  she  asked  if  everything  had  run 

Didn't  have  any  trouble  except  with  that 
one  over  there,"  he  replied.  "  But  a  spanking 
brought  him  into  line." 

Mother  could  handle  any  crisis  without  los- 
ing her  composure.  "That's  not  one  of  ours, 
dear,"  she  said.  ' '  He  belongs  next  door. 

None  of  us  remembers  it,  and  maybe  it 
never  happened.  Dad  wasn't  above  stretch- 
ing the  truth,  because  there  was  nothmg  he 
liked  better  than  a  joke.  This  much  is  cer- 
tain though.  There  were  two  red-haired  chil- 
dren who  lived  next  door,  and  the  G.lbreths 
all  are  blondes  or  redheads. 

Although  he  was  a  strict  taskmaster  within 
his  home,  dad  tolerated  no  criticism  of  the 
family  from  outsiders.  Once  a  neighbor  com- 
plained that  a  Gilbreth  had  called  the  neigh- 
bor's boy  a  son  of  an  unprintable  word 

'■What  are  the  facts  of  the  matter?  dad 
asked  blandly.  And  then  walked  away  while 
the  neighbor  registered  a  double  take. 

But  dad  hated  unprintable  words,  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  stood  up  for  his  son  didn  t 
prevent  him  from  holding  a  full-dress  court 
of  inquiry  once  he  got  home,  and  administer- 
ing the  called-for  punishment 


consequences.  At  the  first  note  Gilbreth 
children  came  dashing  from  all  corners 
of  the  house  and  yard.  Neighborhood  dogs, 
barking  loudly,  converged  for  blocks  around. 
Heads  popped  out  of  the  windows  of  near-by 

^°md  gave  the  whistle  often.  He  gave  it 
when  he  had  an  important  family  announce- 
ment He  gave  it  when  he  was  bored  and 
wanted  some  excitement  with  his  children^ 
He  gave  it  when  he  had  invited  a  friend  home 
and  wanted  to  introduce  the  friend  to  the 
whole  family. 


;  ;         Af»«r  All 

•THE  TASTE  TELLS  " 


Dad  was  happiest  in  a  crowd,  especially  a 
crowd  f)f  kids.  Wherever  he  was,  you  d  sec  a 
string  of  them  trailing  him-and  the  ones 
with  plenty  of  freckles  were  pretty  sure  to  be 
Gilbrcths.  He  had  a  way  with  children  and 
knew  how  to  keep  them  on  their  toes.  He  had 
respect  for  them,  too.  and  didn  t  mind 

showing  it. 

Whenever  dad  returned  from  a  trip  -even 
if  he  had  been  gone  only  a  day  he  whistled 
the  family  "assembly  call "  as  he  turned  in  at 
the  sidewalk.  The  call  was  a  tune  he  bad  com- 
,K,sed,  He  wliistled  it.  loud  and  shn  1,  by 
doubling  bis  tongue  behind  his  ront  teeth 
It  irx.k  considerable  efforl  and  dad  who  never 
exercised  if  he  could  help  it,  usually  ended  up 
puffing  with  (exhaustion. 

The  call  was  imiK)rl;tnt.  It  meant  drop 
,cvervthini/  and  a>me  running    or  risk  dire 


Like  most  of  dad's  ideas,  the  assembly  call 
made  sense  This  was  demonstrated  in  par- 
S^Slar "nfday  when  a  bonfire  of  leaves  in  the 
driveway  got  out  of  control  and  spread  to  the 
sSI  of  the  house.  Dad  whistled,  and  the  house 
was  evacuated  in  fourteen  seconds-eight 
Teconds  off  the  all-time  record.  That  occasion 
was  memorable  because  of  the  remarks  of  a 
frank  neighbor,  who  watched  the  blaze  from 
L?s  yard.  During  the  height  of  the  excitemen^^ 
the  neighbor's  wife  came  to  the  front  door 
and  called  to  her  husband: 

"What's  going  on?"  «  ^  rP. 

"The  Gilbreths'  house  is  on  fire,  he  re- 
olied  "Thank  God!" 

"Shall  I  call  the  fire  department?'  she 

''^  ""what's  the  matter,  are  you  crazy  or  some- 
thing' "  the  husband  answered  incredulously 
Anyway,  the  fire  was  put  out  quickly  anc 
thfre  was  no  need  to  ask  the  fire  departmen 

^°  When  dad  bought  the  house  in  Montclaii 

he  described  it  to  us  as  a  tumbled-down  shant- 

?n  a  run-down  neighborhood.  We  thought  Uj. 

was  another  one  of  his  surprises,  but  he  Imall 

convinced  us  that  the  house  was  a  hovel 

"  It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  keep  t  us  famih 

iroine  "  he  said.  "Food,  clothes,  allowance., 

So'r's  bills,  getting  teeth  straightened,  ^| 

buying  ice-cream  sodas.  I'm  >'-.„>','^;J 

cSdn't  afford  anything  bcUer.  Well  hav 

in  fix  it  UP  the  best  we  can. 
WewerelvingatProvidence,Rh<)deIslan< 

at  Uie  thne.  As  we  drove  from  rv>v.den« 
Montclair,  dad  would  point  to  every  tcrmr 

^"^^uLTstnething  like  that."  he  wou 
say  "only  it  has  a  few  more  broken  window 
and  the  yard  is  maybe  a  little  smaller^ 

As  we  entered  Montcla.r,  he  d^»^e  throj 
the  worst  section  of  town,  and  finally  puj 
UP  at  an  abandoned  structure  that 
UraculH  wouldn't  bave  felt  at  hmne  .n. 
"Well,  here  it  is."  he  said.   All  out. 
"You're  joking,  aren't  you.  dear?  moti 
said  hopefully. 


i 


^.JWhafs  the  matter  with  it?  Don't  you 
satisfied'r^tr-^  -°ther.  "  I'm 

it'-lSi^EJiStL':.^'^^'^^^'^^ 

''  No  one  asked  your  opinion,  young  lady  " 

rndfvvm^h?r^  her. 
versatbn  "  '^^^  the  con- 

''Neither  would  I,"  said  Martha  "Not 
with  two  ten-foot  poles." 
Lill  started  to  sob. 

''It  won't  look  so  bad  with  a  coat  of  paint 
and  a  few  boards  put  in  where  these  ho  es 
are^^"  mother  said  cheerfully 

x,J?^V^u""'"«  "''^'        fumbling  in  his 

a  second,  he  crowed. ' '  Wrong  address  Wei  1 

r,'^"°^-  P''^  back  in.  7thoS 

Then  he  drove  us  to  68  Eagle  Rock  Wav 
which  was  an  old  but  beautiful  Taj  Mahafof 


LADIE.S-  HOME  JOURXAL 


all  a?h' t  ^'"'^^  car  well  at 
all.  But  he  did  drive  it  fast.  He  terrified  all  of 
us,  but  particularly  mother  She  sat  rtv  \i 

o'x"  t  ':Ttr-'''  two'yrba^ 

on  ner  ap— and  alternated  between  clntrh 
■ng  dad's  arm  and  closing  her  eyeSTn  sippt 

whisDe?R,'f.'H'H'"'"'^'"°^^''^^«t,''shewould 
^l^sper-  But  dad  never  seemed  to  hear 

whorvS'satTo^rS^^  S^i-^f  ^  so 
babies  on  the  U'L^td  o^^lj!!^ 

shoul""        "^"^^  ^^"'^""t  would 

"Put  out  your  hand,"  dad  would  holler 

ships.  We  had  seen  dad  nick  fenders  slau^^h 
ter  chickens,  square  away  with  traffic S" 

^we'ren't  ta?  ^^^'-^--  Ser'  S 

we  weren  t  taking  any  chances. 

ihe  lookout  on  the  front  seat  wa«  Ha^- 

own  Idea.  The  other  safety  measle?  wtd 

we  soon  inaugurated  as  a  matter  of  self- 

PHOTOCRAMS 


^u're  EASIER  and  FASTER.too... 
^^i>  DUTCH  CLEANSER,! !^%/ 


1^ 


T.e„t,.two  ears  (aD  clean.  we'U  bet)  ooe.e.  .o  ea.h  Had 


's  storv. 


a  house  with  fourteen  rooms,  a  two-storv 
^n,  a  greenhouse,  chicken  yard  grape  i 

-r^s.  At  first  we  thought  dad  was  teasins?  u. 
^ain.  and  that  this  was  the  other  end  of  a 

s'\-;u?hr""^'^^"-th-theon:h: 

''This  is  really  it,"  he  said.  "The  reason  1 
ook  you  to  that  other  place  firstlweS  I 
Jdn  t  want  you  to  be  disappointed.  ForgiVe 


We  said  we  did. 

J^iavP  "'"T  °'  automobile  It 
b  hSnLnn''''  "^"'PP^^d  with  two 

b  horns  and  an  electric  Klaxon,  which  dad 

wlt7d  to  nr  ^^-^  time  wJS 

wanted  to  pass  anyone.  The  eneine  hr^ri 
s  long  and  square,  and  you  had  f^raS 
Ipnme  the  petcocks  on  cold  mSn Sgs 
.Jad  had  .seen  the  car  in  the  fartnr!;  a  ^ 
■en  in  love  with  it.  The  affect  on  JJs  en 

:&25Sa-rSd-«^ 

;^Mmh^r^:i^-Js 

?  ^n^d        "llf  -ashed  the 

'ed  ge4  "c:::^''?  ^'^'r^'y  ^hen  he 
gears.  Sometimes  dad  would  snit 


one  to  knee,  „„  .fe  rear  sS  S  Xl,  r/h" 
the  isinglass  window  in  llie  bacli 

ou,™,sriir ''■'''*'''•''''''•■• 

.'.T7°  '^"-'ng  from  the  right  " 
"itr^h'''''  f  Poaching  from  astern." 

-it^alZui^^i^^-rSS 
you  have  any  confidence  at  all  in  your  ?a! 

He  was  especially  fond  of  the  electric  horn 
dookr-?''"'"^«^^«^t  which  belloS  °k™: 
tone  t  f '"h^"  awe-inspiring.  metallic  bari- 
tone. A  few  days  after  he  bought  the  car  Hp 
brought  each  of  us  children  up  to  it  oS  at  a 
time,  raised  the  hood,  and  told  us  to  bok  L 

Engine  wTiii  7  T'?"^  the^biJSiitthe 
tTptoe' bS''f       flacks  were  turned,  he'd 

So^ttehorm'  """"^  ''''  ^"^ 

riehf  i? v?^*"'  '^^^^"'^ah."  The  horn  blaring 
right  in  your  ear  was  frightening  and  vo  . 'ri 
jump  away  in  hurt  amazement  Dad  wo  w 
laugh  until  the  tears  came  to  l"is  eyes  ^ 
Did  you  see  the  birdie?  Ho,  ho  ho  "  Hp'H 

SrinZ.^-' '™ '-^  ^'-"^  ™- 

One  day  after  returning  from  a  nart.V,, 
;i^fr'P--theenginebalkedcoughS- 
spat  and  stopped.  Dad  ordered  us  out  of  the 
car,  which  was  overheated  and  steaminn. 
He  wrestled  with  the  back  seat  to  get  the 
tools.  It  was  stuck  and  he  kicked  it  He  took 

the  lift  ran/^'If'  "r^K^"  ^'^^^^  rS 
tne  left-hand  side  of  the  hood.  J^^^ 


NEW  GLIDING  ACTION  f  n?^  n  +  u  • 

less  cleaning.  Po l^hrit"^^^^^^^^^^ 

sweeps  away  BOTH  stainstnTkT^^^^^^^ 

OLD  Su?^ S™^^^'^-'         snowy  white 

7    UUTCH  rinses  away  quickly.  It's 
safe,  kind  to  hands;  economical,  too 
because  just  a  touch  does  so  much'  ' 


DISSOLVES  GR^'^^^ 
Dirt 


Work-Soving  Tip  for 
Cleaning  Pots  and  Panj 

Cover  boffom  of  pans  with  water,  odd 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  Old  Dutch  lei 
soak  on/y  o  few  minutes.  OM  Dutch 
dissolves  grease  on  contact,  loosens 

°"u°°''°^"»>'P°''°''dPan! 
come  sporkhng  clean  in  a  jiffy! 


OLD  DUfC** 

CLEANSER  o^ift 

''^^Ot  WITH  ACTIVATED  SE'S 


© 
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Jaiuiurv. 


you  CAN  BE  SUKE.. 

IF  it's 


Dad  seldom  swore.  An  (Kcasipnal  -danin." 
perhaps,  but  usually-  he  stuck  to  such  phrases 
Ts  "bv  iingo"  and  "holy  Moses.  He  said 
?hem  'both  now,  only  there  >^^s  something 
frightening  in  the  way  he  rolled  them  out. 

His  head  and  shoulders  disappeared  m- 
side  the  hood.  You  could  see  his  shirt,  wet 
through,  sticking  to  his  back. 

Nobody  noticed  Bill.  He  had  crawled  into 
the  front  seat.  And  then-'-Kadookah.  Ka- 

"^''S  jumped  so  high  he  actually  toppled 
into  the  engine.  His  head  butted  the  top  o 
the  hood  and  his  right  wrist  came  up  against 
the  red-hot  exhaust  pipe.  You  could  hear  the 
flesh  sizzle  Finally  he  managed  to  extricate 
fjmseU  He  rubbed  his  head,  and  left  grease 
across  his  forehead.  He  blew  on  the  burned 
wrist.  He  was  livid. 

"Who  did  that? "  he  screamed. 
Bill  who  was  six  and  always  in  trouble 
any^vay,  was  the  only  one  with  nerve  enough 
to  laugh.  But  it  was  a  nervous  laugh.  Did 
vou  see  the  birdie,  daddy?"  he  asked. 
•  Dad  grabbed  him;  Bill  stopped  laughing. 

"That  was  a  good  joke  on  you,  daddy. 
Bill  said  hopefully.  But  there  wasn  t  much 
confidence  in  his  voice.  „     .  , 

"There  is  a  time,"  dad  said,  "and  there  is 
a  place  for  birdies.  And  there  is  a  time  and 
place  for  spankings."  , 

"I'll  bet  you  jumped  six  and  nine  tenths 
inches,  daddv."  said  Bill,  stalling  for  time 

Dad  relaxed  and  let  him  go.  \  es,  Billy, 
bv  iingo,"  he  said.  "That  was  a  good  joke  on 
me.  and  I  suspect  I  did  jump  six  and  nine 
tenths  inches."  n  •  R„t 

Dad  loved  a  jokq  on  himself,  all  right.  But 
he  loved  It  best  a  few  months  after  the  joke 
was  over,  and  not  when  it  was  happening. 
The  story  about  Bill  and  the  birdie  became 
one  of  his  favorites. 


"You  missed  the  second  baby  up  front, 
mister  "  dad  would  call  over  his  shoulder  ^ 
Mother  would  make  believe  she  hadn  t 
heard  anything,  and  look  straight  ahead. 

Pedestrians  would  come  scrambling  from 
side  streets,  and  children  would  ask  their  par- 
ents to  lift  them  onto  their  shoulders. 

"How  do  you  grow  them  carrot  tops. 

^™'These  "  dad  would  bellow.  "These  aren't 
so  much,  friend.  You  ought  to  see  the  ones  I 

left  at  home."  ,      ,  . 

Whenever  the  crowds  gathered  at  some  in- 
tersection where  wc  were  stopped  by  trafhc, 
the  inevitable  question  came  sooner  or  later. 
"How  do  you  feed  all  those  kids,  mister? 

Dad  would  ponder  for  a  minute.  Then  he  d 
say  as  if  he  had  just  thought  it  up,  "Well, 
thev  come  cheaper  by  the  dozen,  you  know. 


Dad  would  use  that  same  line  whenever  we 
stopped  at  a  tollgate  or  went  to  a  movie. 
"Do  my  Irishmen  come  cheaper  by  the 
dozen?"  he'd  ask.  Dad  could  take  one  look 
at  a  man  and  know  his  nationality. 

"  Irishmen  is  it?  And  I  might  have  known 
it  Lord  love  you.  and  it  takes  the  Irish  to 
raise  a  crew  of  redheaded  Irishmen  like  that. 
Drive  through  on  the  house." 

"  If  he  knew  you  were  a  Scot  he  d  take  a 
shillelagh  and  wrap  it  around  your  tight-fisted 
head."  mother  giggled  as  we  drove  on. 
"He  probably  would."  dad  agreed. 
And  one  day  at  the  circus: 
"Do  my  Dutchmen  come  cheaper  by  the 

dozen?"  ,        c     i  4.  r 

"Dutchmen?  .4c/;.  And  what  a  hne  lot  ol 

healthy  Dutchmen."  ,    ^  . 

"My  kids  want  to  see  the  elephants. 

"And  my  elephants  want  to  see  your  kids. 
Just  go  in  that  gate  over  there  where  there 
ain't  no  turnstile." 


When  dad  decided  he  wanted  to  take  the 
family  for  an  outing  in  the  Pierce  Arrow,  he  d 
whistle  assembly  and  ask,  "How  many  want 
to  go  for  a  ride?"  •    ,  f 

The  question  was  purely  rhetorical  for 
when  dad  rode,  everybody  rode.  So  we  d  all 
say  we  thought  a  ride  would  be  fine. 

bad  would  tell  us  to  get  ready  while  he 
brought  the  car  around  to  the  front  of  the 
house.  Getting  ready  meant  scrubbed  hands 
and  face,  shined  shoes,  clean  clothes,  combed 
hair.  It  wasn't  advisable  to  be  late,  and  it 
wasn't  advisable  to  be  dirty. 


FOR  M6AtS  THAT  ARE  THRItLIMG  EAT-TREATS 

BUYAMeRIC/^  LEADING  ROASTER 


•  Cooks  everything  . . . 
plugs  in  anywhere 

•  Gives  you  easy 
electric  cooking  in 
only  2  sq.  H.  of  space 

•  Adds  new  taste  zest 
to  everything 

•  Year  after  year . . . 
the  most  popular 
Electric  Roaster 


"Cooking  Magic,  portoble  and  compacl"...that  s  what 
an  \.nerica  calls  this  versatile  W  est.nghouse  Roaster- 
Oven!  Cook.s  a  complete  meal,  bakes  a  cake  roasts 
a  turkey  with  equal  ease  because  of  aceurate  thermo- 
Stat  control.  Has  set  of  gla.ss  ovenware  d.she.  >Mien 
equipped  with  detachable  Broiler-Gnd,  this  Roaster- 
Oven  fries  grills,  or  broils  food  to  moutii-watering 
gobies;  Ye?  th;  West.nghouse  Roaster-Oven  is  rst 
In  performance,  first  in  sales!  Its  Americas  leading 
Roaster.  See  it  at  your  W  estingbouse  retailer  8  today ! 


Broiler-Grid 
$6.79 


Prices  include  Federal  Excise  Tax 
•EtTIMIOIIU  tlECTlie  te.POIM.II. . . .  »Pni»«t  DUIliON . .  •  liAMSf  lUO .  OHIO 

IVIiY  MOUSI  NIIOS  • 

W^stinghouseX^^-M^ 

rUNf/N  no  «A10NI..  .IVtRr  morning,  MONDAr  THROUGH  FHIOAY  . .  .  ABC  NITWORK 


Besides  getting  himseif  ready,  each  older 
child  was  responsible  for  one  of  the  younger 
ones.  Anne  was  in  charge  of  Dan.  Ern  m 
charge  of  Jack  and  Mart  in  charge  of  Bob 
This  applied  not  only  to  rides  in  the  car.  but 
all  the  time.  The  older  sister  was  supposed  to 
help  her  particular  charge  get  dressed  in  the 
morning,  to  see  that  he  made  his  bed  to  put 
dry  clothes  on  him  when  he  needed  them,  to 
see  that  he  was  washed  and  on  time  for  meals, 
and  to  see  that  his  process  charts  were  duly 
initialed.  ., , 

Anne  as  the  oldest,  also  was  resi^nsible 
for  the  deportment  and  general  appearance 
of  the  whole  group.  Mother,  of  course,  watched 
out  for  the  baby,  Jane.  The  intermedi- 
ate children,  Frank,  Bill,  Lill  and  Fred  were 
considered  old  enough  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves, but  not  old  enough  to  look  after  any- 

*^"when  we'd  all  gathered  in  front  of  the 
house,  the  girls  in  dusters,  the  boys  in  linen 
suits,  mother  would  call  the  roll. 

Dad  would  get  out  and  help  mother  and 
the  two  babies  into  the  front  seat.  He  d  pick 
out  someone  whose  behavior  had  been  espe- 
cially good,  and  allow  him  to  sit  up  front, 
too.  as  the  left-hand  lookout.  The  rest  of  us 
would  pile  in  the  back. 

Finally  off  we'd  start.  We  made  quite  a 
sight  rolling  along  in  the  car  with  the  top 
down.  As  we  passed  through  cities  and  vil- 
lages, we  caused  a  stir  etiualed  only  by  a  cir- 
cus ijarade.  1 

'{•his  was  the  part  dad  liked  best.  He  d  slow 
(l„wn  to  live  miles  an  hour  and  blow  the  horns 
;,i  mu.ginary  obstacles  and  cars  two  bl<,cks 
;,way  'i'lie  horns  were  dad's  callioiK'. 

"I  seen  eleven  of  tiiem,  not  counting  the 
man  and  liie  woman,"  someone  woiiUl  sliout 
from  the  sidewalk. 


Roads  weren't  marked  very  well  m  those 
days,  and  dad  never  believed  m  signs  any- 
way "Probably  some  kid  has  changed  those 
arrows  around,"  he  would  say.  "Seems  to  me 
that  if  we  turned  the  way  the  arrow  says, 
we'd  be  headed  back  where  we  came  from 

It  was  the  same  way  with  the  Automobile 
Blue  Book.  Mother  would  read  to  him:  Six 
tenths  of  a  mile  past  windmill,  bear  left  at 
brick  church  and  follow  paved  road.''  _ 

"That  must  be  the  wrong  windmill,  dad 
would  sav.  "No  telling  when  the  fellow  who 
wTote  that  book  came  over  this  road  to  check 
up  on  things.  My  bump  of  direction  tells  me 
to  turn  right." 

Then  after  he'd  turned  right  and  got  ost, 
dad  would  ask  directions  at  a  store  or  filling 
station  He'd  listen,  and  usually  drive  off  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction  from  the  one 
his  infonnant  had  indicated. 

•  ■  Old  fool,"  dad  would  mutter.  "  He  s  lived 
five  miles  from  Trenton  all  his  life  and  doesn  t 
even  know  how  to  get  there.  He  s  trying  to 
route  me  back  to  New  York." 

Mother  was  philosophical  about  it.  When- 
ever she  considered  that  dad  was  hopelessly 
lost,  she'd  open  a  little  portable  icebox  that 
she  kept  on  the  floor  of  the  car  under  her  feet 
and  hand  Jane  her  bottle.  This  was  mother 
signal  that  if  was  time  to  have  lunch.^ 

"All  right,  Lillie."  dad  would  say.  Cues 
we  might  as  well  stop  and  eat.  while  I  get  m 
bearings.  You  pick  out  a  good  place  for 

'''while  we  were  eating,  dad  would  keep  look 
ing  around  for  something  that  might  be  ni 
teresting.  He  was  a  natural  teacht-r.  and  Ix 
lieved  in  utilizing  every  minute.  Eating,  n 
said,  was  "unavoidable  delay."  So  were  dre« 
ing  and  going  to  the  bathroom  Unavoic 
able  delay  "  was  not  to  be  wasted 

If  dad  found  an  anthill,  he'd  tell  us  aboi 
cerUin  colonies  of  ants  that  kept  slaves  ar 
herds  of  "cows."  Then  we'd  take  turns  lyu 
on  our  stomachs,  watching  ants  go  back  ai 
fortii  picking  up  crumbs  from  sand^,^. 

"See  they  all  work  and  they  don  t  Nvaf 
anything."  dad  would  say.  "I^K.k  at  t 
uJmwork.  as  four  of  them  try  to  move  ti^ 
piece  of  meat.  That's  motion  study  for  ytn 
Or  he'fl  |K)int  out  a  stone  wall  and  say 
was  a  ix-rfect  itxamplc  of  engine<rring_M 
explain  alx.ut  how  the  glaciers  passt-d  0 
the  eartii  many  years  ago.  and  left  the  SK 
when  th(;y  melted. 


If  a  factory  was  near  by,  he'd  explain  how 
you  used  a  plumb  line  to  get  the  chhrinev 

stra^ghtandwhythewindowLdbeenpS 
a  certain  way  to  let  in  the  maximum  light  If 
the  factory  whistle  blew,  he'd  take  out  h  s 
stop  watch  and  time  the  difference  between 

and^^Uh?''^  ^""u  ^t^books  and  pencils 
".^.i"?e'dry"'°"^°'^^^^^^P-^«f 
But  it  was  mother  who  spun  the  stories 
hat  rnade  the  things  we  studied  real  yT 
forgettable.  If  dad  saw  motion  study  rd 
teamwork  ,n  an  anthill,  mother  saw  a  higWv 
complex  civilization  governed,  perhaps  by  a 
fatoldqu^nwhohadathousandblaSaves 
bring  her  breakfast  in  bed  mornings  I  dad 
S'^d      explain  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  she  would  find  the  workman  in  his 

the  sS'lf  w"^ ^""^'^ '^■^h °" ^he top o 
tne  span.  It  was  she  who  made  us  feel  the 
breathless  height  of  the  structure  and  the  reT 

TZ^^^T'""^  ^"^^"^  ^'ho  had  bJnt 
It.  Or  If  dad  pointed  out  a  tree  that  had  been 
bent  and  gnarled,  it  was  mother  who  made  us 

nThe  end)'"'  '^^^'"^  against  Thetee 
m  the  end  ess  passing  of  time,  had  made  its 
own  relentless  mark  ^ 


bricklayers  had  to  lean  over  to  get  their  ma 
terials.  Dad  didn't. 

"You're  wVT*'"       ^""'^""^  scoffed. 
R  /f J  '^^y  to  squat." 

bunt'^LSl/r"'^"  ^^"^  '^<^"tical  scaffolds 
Sed  tha  j^^'       e^en  sug- 

and  had  a  reputation  as  a  snappy  dressef 


I^DIE.S'  HOME  JOURAAL 


you  CAN  BE  SURE.. 


We'd  sit  there 
memorizing  every 
word,  and  dad  would 
look  at  mother  as  if 
he  was  sure  he  had 
married  the  most 
wonderful  person  in 
the  world. 

Dad  was  bom  in 
Fairfield.  Maine, 
where  his  father  ran 
a  general  store, 
farmed  and  raised 
harness-racing 
horses.  John  Hiram 
Gilbreth  died  in 
1871,  leaving  his 
three-year-old  son, 
two  older  daughters 
and  a  stem  and 
rockbound  widow. 

Dad's  mother, 
Grandma  Gilbreth, 
believed  that  her 
children  were  fated 
to  make  important 
marks  in  the  world, 
and  that  her  first 
responsibility  was  to 


r'.T  ^^"-t°-do  family  in 

Oakland,  California.  She  had  met  dad  in  Bos- 
ton while  she  was  en  route  to  Europe  on  one 
of  those  well-chaperoned  tours  for  fashion 
abk  young  ladies  of  the  'nineties  """" 
Mother  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  a  nsv 
chology  graduate  of  the  University  of  CaT 
fomia.  In  those  days  women  who  were  scho  " 
ars  were  viewed  with  some  suspicion  When 
mother  and  dad  were  married,  the  OaWanS 
paper  said,  "Al- 


VKVT  norm 

"fPTien  I  see  parents  impatient  or 
bored  tvith  their  children,  I  wish  I 
could  say  to  them,  'But  they  are 
alive,  think  of  the  wonder  of  that!'" 
ALL  parents  who  have  lost  a  child 
-iXwill  find  understanding  and 
hope  in  John  Gunther's  memoir  to 
his  only  son,  Johnny,  who  died  at 
seventeen  with  a  brilliant  life  barely 
begun   For  Johnny's  mother  and 
father  feel  that  death,  like  birth  is 
part  of  l,fe-but  not  the  final  part. 

Read 

T>e<te^Se  7Ut  Proud 

A  Memoir  by  John  Gunther 
Complete  in  the  February  Journal 
Condensed  from  the  book  soon  to 
be  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers 


,  -   .J  educate  them  SHp 

moved  to  Andover,  Massachusetts,  so  that 
he  gxrls  could  attend  Abbott  Academy 
Later  when  her  older  daughter  showe7a 
talent  for  music.  Grandma  Gilbreth  decided 
to  move  to  Boston.  ueciaea 

Dad  wanted  to  be  a  construction  engineer 
and  his  mother  planned  to  have  hSf  enter 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  By 
f  t,«  .^t^"''^"^-^«h  school,  he  decided 
this  would  be  too  great  a  dram  on  the  family 
t^fk  f '-K^'^'^r  *^""^"'ting  his  mother  he 
took  a  job  as  a  bricklayer's  helper 

During  dad's  first  week  at  work  he  made 
so  many  suggestions  about  how  brick  3 

fh.  7°"'''^  '^'^o  '^"le  here  to  learn  " 

tlj^oreman  hollered  at  him.  "Don't  t^  to 


though  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of 
California,  the  bride 
IS  nonetheless  an 
extremely  attrac- 
tive young  woman. " 
Indeed  she  was. 

So  it  was  mother, 
the  psychologist,' 
and  dad,  the  motion- 
study  man  and  gen- 
eral contractor,  who 
decided  to  look  into 
the  new  field  of  the 
psychology  of  man- 
agement, and  the 
old  field  of  psycho- 
logically managing 
a  houseful  of  chil- 
dren. They  believed 
that   what  would 
work  in  the  home 
would  work  in  the 
factory,  and  what 
would  work  in  the 
factory  would  work 
in  the  home. 

Dad  put  the  the- 
ory to  a  test  shortly 


"thi  fi^T.u^''  ""^  job,"  shouted  the  foreman 
the  first  thing  you'd  do  is  fire  the  redheS 
unprintable  son  of  a  deleted  who  tried  to  t^ 
r;  ^hat  I  think  you?e  tryS 

meScinS:  '  "^"^  ^"^  if 

~tK-t;S:;rj£s 

P""^'P'e  of  the  scaffold  was  "hat  loose 

^etp"of  ThT"  uT'  the  level" 

top  of  the  wall  being  built.  The  other 


uoara.  the  council  met  evprv  c;,,»,^^  nyycc 
noon  immediately  after  Sr'™''' 

At  the  first  session,  dad  got  to  his  feet  anr) 
began  a  speech.    You  will  no  L  ''  he  said 

I  aSmeTheS''"''  \'  chaiYman.' 
1  assume  there  are  no  objections  The  rh^ir 
hearing  no  objections,  will       "  ^^''' 

in  hS^'s^cSonr^"''^'^''"^^'"^^^^^^ 
li^mpnf         '  ^^"^  ''"^^  something  of  par- 
hamentary  procedure,  and  thought  it  mkht 

sen?  ri'''"  '^^"^  '^^^^'"an  r^?re? 
sent  the  common  people 

"Out  of  order,"  said  dad.  "Very  much  out 
of  order  when  the  chair  has  the  SooT  "  ' 

andltrto%S.'''^"'"°°^^^'^^- 
r,„f       "I""!^^'  "'^ans  sit  down,  and  you're 

speect "t^ fi'f -^t^";^^-  — S  h 
speech.  The  first  job  of  the  council  is-  to  in 
portion  necessary  work  in  the  hoise  and 

'"heSTeJe"  ''''''  sugges"tL  ^ 

1  nere  were  no  suggestions. 
Dad  forced  a  smile.  "Come,  come  fellow 

Everybody  has  an  equal  voice.  How  do  voi 
want  to  divide  the  work' "  ^ 

No  one  wanted  to  divide  the  work  or  other-  I 
wise  be  associated  with  it  in  any  way  shane  ' 
or  form.  No  one  said  anything  ^ 

dad  "  L'^TT^'^  everybody  speaks."  said 
speaking.  Jack,  I  recognize 
you^  What  do  you  think  about  dividinftSe 


NOW..  Buy  THE  BEST.. 

selecf  the  cleaner  you  need 


*  Get  the  one 

best  suited  to 
YOUR  needs 

•  Choose  an 
Upright, 
Tank  or 
Hand  Vac 


You  can  count  on  Wesfinghouse  whofever 
your  cleaning  job:  Choose  an  I  pright  if  rugs 
rarpet.s  are  your  chief  problem,  especially 
;^eep  piled,   hard-to-clean   weaves.   Choose  a 
lank-Typo  if  yo„  have  many  .small  rugs,  bare 
floors,  lots  of  dusting,  and  low,  hard-to-get- 
under  furniture.  Choose  a  Hartd  Vac  Convortible 
'f  you  have  a  small  apartment  or  need  an 
extra  upstairs  Cleaner  .  .  .  and  for  mattresses, 
stair-carpets,  or  automobile  upholstery 
Only  Westinghouse   makes  all  three.  See 
them   at  your   Westinghouse  retailer's  now 


mm,m,i  um»,c  corporation  . . .  ,„umi  msm  . . .  .mm, .  oh.o 


EVERT  HOUSE  NEEDS 


f 


ri/Mf  IN  rfD  MAlONf...  EVERY  MOBNiur 

MORNING,  MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY...  ABC  NETWORK 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


ink  ••  Jack  said  slowly,  "that  Mrs. 
.ham  and  Tom  should  do  the  work, 
't  oaid  for  it." 

dovm."  dad  hollered.  "\ou  are  no 
ecognized."  ■  , 

sat  do^^•n  amid  general  approval,  ex- 
at  of  dad  and  mother.  ^,  .  ..r 

was  next  recognized  by  the  chair.  I 
Tom  and  Mrs.  Cunnmgham  have 
to  do."  he  said,  as  dad  and  mother 
i  and  nodded  agreement.  'T  thmk  we 
hire  more  people  to  work  for  f  • 
tof  order,"  dad  shouted.  '"Sit  dovsn 

quiet!"  .      .  , 

saw  things  weren't  gomg  right. 
,ur  chairman  recognizes  the  assistant 
^an  "  He  nodded  to  mother  to  let  her 
le  had  just  conferred  that  tit  e  on  her. 
couid  hire  additional  help."  mother 

"But  that  would  mean  cutting  the 
t  somewhere  else.  If  we  cut  out  all  des- 
«d  allowances,  we  could  afford  a  maid^ 

we  cut  out  moving  pictures,  ice-cream 
and  new  clothes  for  a  year,  we  could 

a  gardener  too."  j^j 
o  I  hear  a  motion  to  that  effect?  dad 
ed.  "Does  anybody  want  to  stop  allow- 

one  did.  After  some  prodding  by  dad, 
lotion  on  allotting  work  finally  was  in- 
ced  and  passed.  The  boys  would  cut  the 
and  rake  the  leaves.  The  g^rls  wou  d 
3  dust  and  do  the  supper  dishes.  Every- 
^cept  dad  would  make  his  own  bed  and 
his  room  neat.  When  it  came  to  appor- 
ng  work  on  an  aptitude  basis,  the  smaller 
were  assigned  to  dust  the  legs  and  lower 
,es  of  furniture;  the  older  girls  to  dust 
'tops  and  upper  shelves.  The  older  boys 
^d  push  the  lawn  mowers  and  carry  leaves^ 
younger  ones  would  do-the  rakmg  and 
iing. 


ike  most  of  dad's  and  mother  s  ideas 
family  council  was  basically  sound  and 
ight  results.  Family  purchasing  commit- 
duly  elected,  bought  the  food  clothes, 
liture  and  athletic  equipment.  A  utilities 
unittee  levied  one-cent  f^nes  on  wasters  of 
er  and  electricity.  A  projects  committee 
'■  that  work  was  completed  as  scheduled^ 
3^-ances  were  decided  by  the  coimcil,  which 
)  meted  out  rewards  and  pumshments. 
t  was  the  council,  too.  which  worked  out 
:  svstem  of  submitting  bids  for  unusual 
,s  to  be  done.  When  LiU  was  eight,  she  sub- 
tted  a  bid  of  forty-seven  cents  to  paint  a 
g  high  fence  in  the  back  yard.  Of  course 
tvas  the  lowest  bid.  and  she  got  the  job. 
"She's  too  young  to  try  to  paint  that  fence 
bv  herself,"  mother  told  dad. 
"  Nonsense,"  said  dad.  "  She's  got  to  learn 
e  value  of  money  and  to  keep  agreements, 
^t  her  alone."  .    ,,  , 

Lill  who  was  saving  for  a  pair  of  roller 
Lates'  and  wanted  the  money,  kept  insisting 

le  could  do  it.  /-  •  u  " 

"If  you  start  it,  you'll  have  to  finish  it, 

ad  said.  ,  ,       ^  „ 

"111  finish  it.  daddy.  I  know  I  can. 

T  took  Lill  ten  days  to  finish  the  job.  work- 
ic  every  dav  after  school  and  all  day  week 
nds  Her  hinds  blistered,  and  some  nights 
he  was  so  tired  she  couldn't  sleep.  It  worried 
lad  but  he  made  her  live  up  to  her  contract. 

When  Lill  finally  completed  the  job,  she 
:ame  to  dad  in  tears.  "It's  done,"  she  said. 
"Now  can  I  have  my  forty-seven  cei.  f 

'Dad  crjunted  out  the  change.  '  Don  t  cry, 
honey  "  he  said.  "  No  matter  what  you  think 
of  your  old  daddy,  he  did  it  for  your  own 
gwxi  If  you  go  Iwk  under  your  pillow  you  11 
fmd  that  daddy  really  loved  you  all  the 

^"rhe  present  was  a  pair  of  roller  skates. 

Fred  headed  the  utilities  cf.mmittee  and 
collected  the  fines,  f^ice.  just  before  he  went 
to  bed  he  ff^nd  that  ^>mt<)m  had  left  a  fau- 
St Tipping  and  that  there  was  a  balhtubful 
of  hot  watS.  Jack  had  been  asleep  more 
than  an  hour,  but  Fred  wr,ke  h.m  up. 
" (kt  in  there  and  take  a  Vrath."  he  saui 
"But  I  had  a  bath  just  befwe  I  went  to 

^  I'know  you  did.  and  you  left  the  faucet 
dripping^Fred  told  him.  "I>.  y-  want  to 
waste  that  perfectly  good  water.' 


"Why  don't  you  take  a  bath?" 
"I  take  my  baths  in  the  morning,  ^ou 
know  that.  That's  the  schedule." 
lack  had  two  baths  that  night. 
One  dav  dad  came  home  with  two  phono- 
grS^sand twostacksof records  He.-histl^ 
issembly  as  he  hit  the  front  steps,  and  we 
helped  liim  unload.  r  i  e„r 

'^ids."  he  said.  "I  have  a  wonderful  sur- 
prise. Two  phonographs  and  all  these  lovely 

^^'^''But  we  have  a  phonograph,  daddy." 

"  I  know  that,  but  the  phonograph  we  have 
is  the  downstairs  phonograph.  Now  we  are 
going  to  have  two_  upstairs  phonographs. 
Won't  that  be  fun?  " 

"Why'"  , 
"Well,  from  now  on,"  said  dad,  we  are 
going  to  try  to  do  away  with  unavoidable 
de  S.  The  phonographs  will  go  m  the  bath- 
rooms-one in  the  boys'  bathroom  and  the 
othS  in  the  girls'  bathroom.  When  you  are 
taking  a  bath,  or  brushmg  your  teeth,  or 
otherwise  occupied,  you  will  play  the  phono- 
graphs." 

"Why  why,  why,"  mimicked  dad.  "Does 
there  have  to  be  a  why  foj"  everythjng_^ 

"There  doesn'^  have  to  be,  daddy,  Ernes- 
tine explained  patiently.  "But  with  you 
there  usually  is.  When  you  start  talking  about 
unavoidable  delay  and  phonographs,  dance 
Z^c  ls  not  the  first  thing  that  pops  into  our 

""'"No  "  dad  admitted.  "  It's  not  dance  music. 
They  ai-e  French  and  German  language-lesson 
records  You  don't  have  to  listen  to  them  con- 
scSy .  Just  play  them.  And  they'll  finally 
make  an  impression. 

Dad'tk^ed  of  diplomacy  and  psychology 
"Shut  up  and  listen  to  me,"  he  roared.  1 
have  speSt  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  o 
this  equipment.  Did  I  get  it  for  myself?  I 
rnost  emphatically  did  not.  I  happen  to  be 
abk  to  sjeak  German  and  French  with  such 
fluency  that  I  frequently  am  mistaken  for  a 
native  of  both  of  those  countries. 

This  was  a  gross  exaggeration  for,  while 
dad  had  studied  languages  most  of  his  adult 
fife  he  never  had  become  very  familiar  with 
French  although  he  could  stumble  along 
fS  well  in  German.  Usually  he  msisted 
that  mother  accompany  him  as  an  interpreter 
on  bSness  trips  to  Europe.  Languages  came 
naturally  to  mother. 

"No,'' dad  continued,  "I  did^f  b^V^is 

expensive  equipment  for  "^f  ^l^"  ^.^^.f,^^,  ^ 
for  you.  And  you  are  going  to  use  it.  If  those 
two  phonographs  aren't  going  every  morning 


from  the  minute  you  get  up  until  you  come 
down  to  breakfast.  I'm  going  to  know  the 

"^''Setason,"  said  Bill,  "might  be  that  it 
is  impossible  to  change  records  while  you  are 

'^■A  who  applies  moUon  study  can 

be  i^  a^^^out  of  theTub  in  the  time  it  takes 

^"Stas'y^fecay  true.  Dad  would  sit  in 
the  tub  and  put  the  soap  m  his  right  hand 
Then  he'd  place  his  right  hand  on  his  e  t 
shoulder  and  run  it  down  the  top  of  his  left 
am  back  up  the  bottom  of  his  left  arm  to  his 
Lmpit  do^.^  his  side,  do,^^  the  outside  of 
W^ldt  leg.  and  then  up  the  inside  of  his  eft 
feg  Then^  he'd  change  the  soap  to  his  eft 
hSid  and  do  the  same  thing  to  his  right  side. 
After  a  couple  of  circular  strokes  on  his  m.d- 
^cVion  and  his  back,  and  some  special  atten- 
S  to  his  feet  and  face,  he'd  duck  under  for 
a  rinse  and  get  out.  He  had  all  the  boys  m  the 
bSoom  several  times  to  demonstrate  jus 
how  he  did  it,  and  he  sat  in  the  middle  of  the 
ii^ng-room  rug  one  day.  with  all  clothes  on, 

I'oThVel-f  s  no  more  unavoidable  delay  in 
the  bathroom,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  we 
were  all  speaking  at  least  a  pidgin  variety  of 
?renchandGerman.Fortenyearsthephono- 

graphs  ground  out  their  lessons  on  the  second 
floor  of  our  Montclair  house.  As  we  bec^e 
fairly  fluent,  we  often  would  speak  the  lan- 
guages at  the  dinner  table.  Dad  was  left  out 
of  the  conversation  when  the  talk  was  in 

^'^"  Y^ur  German  accents  are  not  so  bad,"  he 
said  "  1  can  understand  most  of  what  you  say 
when  you  talk  German.  But  your  French  ac 
Tents  are  so  atrocious  that  no  one  but  your- 
selves could  possibly  understand  you.  Don  t 
vou  think  so,  Lillie?" 

^  "  Well  dear,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  think  any- 
one would  mistake  them  for  natives  of  France, 

butTcan  usually  make  out  what  they're  get- 

^'"^That  "  said  dad,  with  some  dignity,  "is 
because  'you  learned  your  French  in  this 
country,  whereas  my  knowledge  of  he  lan- 
guage came  straight  from  the  streets  o  Paris^ 

"Maybe  so,  dear."  said  mother.  Maybe 

'"^At  about  the  time  he  brought  home  the 
phonographs,  dad  became.a  consultant  to  the 

Remington  typewriter  company  and.  through 
mornludrmethods.  helped  Remington 
develop  the  world's  fastest  typist.  He  told  us 
about  it  one  night  at  dinner-how  he  had  put 
little  flashing  lights  on  the  fingers  of  the  typ- 
ist and  taken  moving  pictures  to  see  just 
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what  motions  she  employed  and  how  those 

motions  could  be  reduced.  ^„,,  

"Anyone  can  learn  to  type  fast,  dad  con- 
cluded. "Why.  I've  got  a  system  that  will 
teach  touch  typing  in  two  weeks.  Absolutely 
guaranteed." 

The  next  day  he  brought  home  a  new,  per- 
fectly white  typewriter,  a  gold  knife  and  an 
Ingersoll  watch.  He  unwrapped  them  and 
put  them  on  the  dining-room  table. 

"Why  is  the  typewriter  white?  Anne 
wanted  to  know.  "It's  beautiful,  but  why  is 

"It's^ white  so  that  it  will  photograph  bet- 
ter "  dad  explained.  "Also,  for  some  reason, 
anyone  who  sees  a  white  typewriter  wants  to 
type  on  it.  Don't  ask  me  why.  It  s  psychol- 

°^A11  of  us  wanted  to  use  it,  but  dad  wouldn't 
let  anyone  touch  it  but  himself. 


Sale?  On.  s,.>.n,y-nine?  Why  U'»  lovely!  ' 


"This  is  an  optional  experiment,"  he  said. 
"I  believe  I  can  teach  the  touch  system  in 
two  weeks.  Anyone  who  wants  to  learn  will 
be  able  to  practice  on  the  white  machine.  1  he 
one  who  can  type  the  fastest  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks  will  receive  the  typewriter  as  a 
nresent  The  knife  and  watch  will  be  prizes 
awarded  on  a  handicap  basis,  taking  age  into 
consideration."  .,, 
Except  for  the  two  youngest,  who  still 
weren't  talking,  we  all  said  we  wanted  to 

^'^ad  brought  out  paper  diagrams  of  a  type- 
\TOter  keyboard,  and  passed  one  to  each  of 
us.  "  The  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  mem- 
orize that  keyboard.  Q-W-E-R-T-Y-U-K)-P. 
Those  are  the  letters  in  the  top  line.  Mem- 
orize them.  Get  to  know  them  forward  and 
backward.  Get  to  know  them  so  you  can  say 
them  with  your  eyes  closed." 

Once  we  had  memorized  the  keyboard  our 
fingers  were  colored  with  chalk.  The  little 
fingers  were  colored  blue,  the  index  fingers 
red  and  so  forth.  Corresponding  colors  were 
placed  on  the  key  zones  of  the  diagrams. 

"All  you  have  to  do  now  is  practice  until 
each  finger  has  learned  the  right  color  habit 
dad  said.  "Once  you've  got  that,  we'll  be 
ready  to  start."  j  „<- 

In  two  davs  we  were  fairly  adept  at 
matching  the  colors  on  our  fingers  with  the 
Slors  on  the  keyboard  diap-ams^  Ernestine 
was  the  fastest,  and  got  the  first  chance  to  sit 
down  at  the  white  typewriter.  We  all  gath- 

%Tno  fair,  daddy."  she  wailed.  "You've 
put  blank  caps  on  all  the  keys." 

Blank  caps  are  fairly  common  now  but 
dad  had  thought  up  the  idea  and  had  them 
made  by  the  Remington  company 

"You  don't  have  to  see,'  he  said.  Just 
imagine  that  those  keys  are  colored,  and  type 
as  you  were  typing  on  the  diagram. 

Em  started  slowly,  and  then  picked  up 
speed  as  her  fingers  jumped  instinctively 
?r^m  key  to  key.  Dad  stood  in  back  of  her, 
wfth  a  incil  in  one  hand  and  a  diagram  in 
The  other  Every  time  she  made  a  mistake,  he 
brought  the  pencil  down  on  the  top  of  her 

head.  ^,  .... 

"Stooit  daddy.  That  hurts. 
'       "U's  meant  to-hurt.  Your  head  has ^ to 
teach  your  fingers  not  to  make  mistakes. 

Ern  typed  Ing.  About  every  fifth  word 
sh?d  make  a  mistake  and  the  pencil  would 
descend  with  a  bang.  But  the  bangs  became 
less  and  less  frequent  and  finally  dad  put  the 

^'"^hS'fine.  Ernie."  he  s^^^  "I  believe 

^  Vy  Knd  of  two  weeks,  all  children  over 
six  years  old  and  mother  knew  the  touch  sy^ 
em  reasonably  well.  We  were  a  long -ay 
from  being  fast-because  nothing  but  prac- 
Se  g]5es'speed-but  we  were  reasonably 
accurate. 

Since  dad  thought  eating  waR  a  form  of  un- 
avoidable delay,  he  utilized  the  dinner  hour 
aHn  instruction  period.  His  Pr-mary  ule 
was  that  no  one  could  talk  unless  the  subject 
was  of  general  interest.  Dad  was  the  one  who 
Sccided  what  subjects  were  of  general  inter- 
est IL  he  was  convinced  that  everything 
he  uttered  was  interesting,  the  rest  of  the 
family  had  trouble  getting  a  word  in  edge- 
wise. (Conlinurd  on  I'anc  H2) 
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Open  their  ej^  with  tlas  round  up  of  summer  fruits  ! 


Ready-dieed!  And  even  Sunday- morning  sleepy- 
heads  brighten  up  to  such  marvelous  flavor! 

wiA  ilfrh  °^         'P'"'"''"^  Del  Monte, 

with  all  that  name  means  in  rich,  ripe  goodness— and 
combmed  m  a  balance  you'll  say'is  jusf  right 

coS^u^o^lcrhV"' "^^^^ 

recipes  hkerh!7  P'^'"        '^^^^  ^P^^-' 

salads,  desserts -any  time  you  need  something  pood 
and  easy.  Especially  when  you  need  it  in  a  hufry^-1 

Because  "quick"  is  Del  Monte  Fruit  Cocktail's 
middle  name.  We've  done  the  peeling,  d.c  nrmix'n. 
-you  ;ust  be  sure  you  get  Del  Monte,  fof'flZr  ^ 


5 -FRUIT  COFFEE  CAKE 

1  No._2'/i  can  DEL  MONTE 
Fruit  Cocktail 


1  tsp.  grated  lamon  rind 


Vi  cup  brown  sugar, 
firmly  packed 


2  cups  biscuit  mix 

!'*""'  cup  Chopped  nutmeats 

3  tbsps.  butter  or  margarine  V4  tsp.  cinnamon 

IZZlt^^         ''/^  '"P'  °^      'i.-''  ^"^'^"'1  on  paper  towels 
fol     i  n  ^'^^"'L'^i'^;  stir  well^^ill  smooth.  Cover-  let  rest 
10  mtn.  Roll  out  on  floured  board  into  rectangle  about  8x16  in 
t  l         dV  '^T-  ^''^  butter  and  lemon  r  nd  spread 

on  dough.  Place  drained  fruit  evenly  over  surface,  sjt^nkle  with 
sugar  nuts,  annamon.  Roll  lengthwise  hke  jelly  roll  Pmch  edge 
o  seal  ;  ,o.n  ends  to  form  ring.  Slash  with  scissors  at  i  vSn 
ntervals  to  w.th.n  1  m.  of  center.  Turn  slices  to  overlap  Bake 
in  , moderately  hot  oven  (400°  F.)  25-30  min.  Glaze  while  hot 
wKh  powdered  sugar  moistened  with  syrup  from  fru.t  cocktail 
Serve  hot  wuh  remaining  Del  Monte  Fruk  Cocktail.  Serve^e 
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0/76  frtofe  good  /bocC 
from  the  brand  thatpt/ts 
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oking's  joyously  easy  on  the  new  Ultra- 
itic  Caloric. 

ivor-Saver  Dual  Burners  "measure"  heat, 
»p  potwatching,  protect  vitamins,  save 
s.  Guaranteed  for  life, 
ame-broiling's  no  bother.  Veri-Clean 
oiler  removes  completely,  washes  in  your 
ik.  Seamless  porcelain  enamel, 
g  oven  with  Hold-Heat  Door  Seal  has 
itomatic  control  to  bake  or  cook  whole 
eals  without  attention. 

oors  have  that  "solid"  feel,  with  patented 
ilanced-action  mounting  for  smooth 
osing  without  jar  or  slam, 
very  other  feature— and  there  are  plenty 
lore— give  you  America's  biggest  range 
alue  for  high  speerl,  l>etter  cooking,  longer 
fe,  brighter  l>eauty. 

dealers  listwl  under  CAI/)RIC  in  Class- 
ied  Telephone  Bwk. 

<al(,TW  sum  (Urrpfntdujn,  1PM2  WixUmr 
tuUding,  Fhiladelphia  7,  Pa. 


6-Burnet  (main  illustra- 
tion). 1  or  2  ovens— 40* 


4-Burner 
Divided  Top 
40"  or  36* 


HpeeiaUv  engineend 
mudrlt  fur  LI' -(las 
utert  hrymd  cili/ 
main:  Krny  mndrl 
ran  inrliult  CI'  fta- 
turu  if  I/O"  dtiire. 


(Continued  from  PaRc  SO) 
"Honestly,  we  have  the  stupidest  boy  in 
our  history  class."  Anne  would  begin. 
"Is  he  cute?"  Ernestine  asked. 
"Not  of  general  interest."  dad  roared. 
"  I'm  interested."  Mart  said. 
"But  I,"  dad  announced,  "am  bored  stitt. 
Now  if  Anne  had  seen  a  two-headed  boy  m 
history  class,  that  would  have  been  of  gen- 
eral interest."  ,    ,  ., 

Usually  at  the  start  of  a  meal,  while  mother 
served  the  plates  at  one  end  of  the  table,  dad 
served  the  day's  topic  of  conversation  at  the 

other  end.  ,    ,  • 

"  I  met  an  engineer  today  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  India,"  he  said.  "What  do  you 
think  he  told  me?  He  bdieves  India  has  fewer 
industries  for  its  size  than  any  country  in  the 

world."  ,     ,     X-  „f 

We  knew,  then,  that  for  the  duration  ot 
that  particular  meal  even  the  dullest  facts 
about  India  would  be  deemed  of  exceptional 
general  interest;  whereas  neighboring  Siam, 
Persia  China  and  Mongolia  would,  for  some 
reason,  be  considered  of  but  slight  general  in- 
terest and  events  which  had  transpired  in 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  would  be  deemed  of 
no  interest  whatsoever. 

Sometimes  the  topic  of  conversation  was  a 
motion-study  project,  such  as  clearing  off  the 
dishes  from  the  table.  Motion  study  was  al- 
ways of  great  general  interest. 

"Is  it  better  to  stack  the  dishes  on  the 
table,  so  that  you  can  carry  out  a  big  pile? 
dad  asked.  "Or  is  it  better  to  take  a  few  of 
them  at  a  time  into  the  butler's  pantry  where 
you  can  rinse  them  while  you  stack?  After 
dinner  we'll  divide  the  table  into  two  parts, 
and  try  one  method  on  one  part  and  the 
other  method  on  the  other.  I'll  time  the  job 

for  you."  . 

Also  of  exceptional  general  interest  was  a 
series  of  tricks  whereby  dad  could  multiply 
large  numbers  in  his  head,  without  using  pen- 
cil and  paper.  The  explanation  of  how  the 
tricks  are  worked  is  too  complicated  to  ex- 
plain in  detail  here.  Two  fairly  elementary 
examples  should  suffice. 

1  To  multiply  46  times  46,  you  figure  how 
much  greater  46  is  than  25.  The  answer  is  21. 
Then  you  figure  how  much  less  46  is  than  bU. 
The  answer  is  4.  You  square  the  4  and  get  16. 
You  put  the  21  and  the  16  together,  and  the 
answer  is  21-16,  or  2,116. 

2  To  multiply  44  times  44,  you  figure  how 
much  greater  44  is  than  25.  The  answer  is  19. 
Then  you  figure  how  much  less  44  is  than  50. 
The  answer  is  6.  You  square  the  6  and  get  36. 
You  put  the  19  and  the  36  together,  and  the 
answer  is  19-36  or  1,936. 

"  I  want  to  teach  all  of  you  how  to  multiply 
two-digit  numbers  in  your  head,"  dad  an- 
nounced at  dinner. 

"Not  of  general  interest,"  said  Anne. 


J;.niiarv.  I')  t<> 

"  Six  boys ! "  gulped  the  woman. ' '  Imagine 
a  family  of  six!"  „  , 

"Oh,  there'rc  more  in  the  family  than  that. 
I  have  six  girls  too." 

"I  surrender."  whispered  the  newcomer: 
"When  is  the  next  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee' I'll  be  there,  Mrs.  Gilbreth." 

One  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school,  a  Mrs. 
Bruce  had  the  next-to-largest  family  in 
Montclair.  She  had  eight  children,  most  of 
whom  were  older  than  we.  Mother  and  Mrs. 
Bruce  became  great  friends. 

About  a  year  later,  a  New  York  woman 
connected  with  some  sort  of  national  birth- 
control  organization  came  to  Montclair  to 
form  a  local  chapter.  Her  name  was  Mrs. 
Alice  Mebane,  or  something  like  that.  She 
inquired  among  her  acquaintances  who  in 
Montclair  might  be  sympathetic  to  the  birth- 
control  movement.  As  a  joke,  someone  re- 
ferred her  to  Mrs.  Bruce. 


"Those  who  do  not  think  it  is  of  general 
interest  may  leave  the  table  and  go  to  their 
rooms."  dad  said  coldly,  "and  I  understand 
there  is  apple  pie  for  dessert." 

Nobody  left.  . 

"Since  everyone  now  appears  to  be  inter- 
ested," said  dad,  "I  will  explain  how  it's 

was  a  complicated  thing  for  children  to 
understand,  and  it  involved  memorizing  the 
squares  of  all  numbers  up  to  25.  But  dad 
took  it  slowly,  and  within  a  couple  of  months 
the  older  children  had  learned  all  the 
tricks  involved. 


Mother  took  an  active  part  in  Sunday- 
sch(X)l  work.  She  didn't  teach  a  class,  but  she 
served  on  a  number  of  committees.  Once  she 
called  on  a  woman  who  had  just  moved  to 
town,  to  ask  her  to  serve  on  a  fund-raising 
committee.  .  , 

"I'd  be  glad  to  if  I  had  the  time,  the 
woman  said.  "But  1  have  three  young  sons 
and  they  keep  me  on  the  run,  I'm  sure  if  you 
have  a  boy  of  your  own,  you'lUinderstand 
I low  much  trouble  three  can  be." 

"Of  a>urse,"  said  mother.  "That's  quite 
all  rigln.  And  I  do  understand." 

"Ilav<!  you  any  children,  Mrs.  Gilbreth? 
the  woman  asked. 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Any  bfjys?" 

"Yes.  I  have  six  iKjys." 


"I'D  be  delighted  to  co-operate,"  mother's 
friend  told  Mrs.  Mebane,  "but  you  see  I 
have  several  children  myself.  So  I  don't  think 
I  would  be  the  one  to  head  up  a  birth-control 
movement  in  Montclair.  But  I  know  just 
the  person  for  you.  She  has  a  big  house  that 
would  be  ideal  for  meetings." 

"Just  what  we  want."  purred  Mrs.  Me- 
bane. "What  is  her  name?" 

"Mrs.  Frank  Gilbreth.  She's  cmc-minded. 
and  she's  a  career  woman." 

"Exactly  what  we  want.  May  I  use  your 
name  and  tell  Mrs.  Gilbreth  you  sent  me?  " 

"By  all  means,"  said  mother's  friend.  I 
shall  be  disappointed  if  you  don't." 

The  afternoon  that  Mrs.  Mebane  arrived 
at  our  house,  all  of  us  children  were  either 
upstairs  in  our  rooms  or  playing  in  the  back 
yard.  Mrs.  Mebane  introduced  herself. 
"It's  about  birth  control , "  she  told  mother. 
"What  about  it?"  mother  asked. 
"I  was  told  you'd  be  interested.  There's 
work  to  be  done,  Mrs.  Gilbreth,  and  that's 
why  I'm  here.  We'd  like  you  to  be  the  moving 
spirit  behind  a  Montclair  birth-control  chap- 
ter " 

Mother  decided  at  this  point  that  the  sit- 
uation was  too  ludicrous  for  dad  to  miss,  and 
that  he'd  never  forgive  her  if  she  didn't  deal 

him  in.  .      . u  a 

"I'll  have  to  ask  my  husband,  she  saia. 
"Excuse  me  while  I  call  him." 

Mother  stepped  out  and  found  dad.  bhe 
gave  him  a  brief  explanation  and  then  led  him 
into  the  parlor  and  introduced  him. 

"It's  a  pleasure  to  meet  a  woman  in  such  a 
noble  cause,"  said  dad. 

"Thank  you.  And  it's  a  pleasure  to  find  a 
man  who  thinks  of  it  as  noble.  In  general,  I 
find  the  husbands  less  sympathetic  with  our 
aims  than  the  wives.  You'd  be  surprised  at 
some  of  the  terrible  things  men  have  said  to 

ITIC  *' 

'T  love  surprises,"  dad  leered.  "What  do 
you  say  back  to  them?" 

"If  you  had  seen,  as  I  have,    said  Mrs. 
Mebane,  "relatively  young  women  grown  old  . 
before  their  time  by  the  arrival  of  unwanted 
young  ones.  And  population  figures  show  — 
Why  Mr.  Gilbreth.  what  are  you  doing? 

What  dad  was  doing  was  whistling  assem- 
bly On  the  first  note,  feet  could  be  heard 
pounding  on  the  floors  above.  Doors  slammed, 
there  was  a  landslide  on  the  stairs,  and  we 
started  skidding  into  the  parlor. 

"Nine  seconds,"  said  dad,  pocketing  his 
stopwatch.  "Three  short  of  the  record/' 
"What  is  it? "  said  Mrs.  Mebane.    Is  it  a 

school?  No.  Or  is  it  For  heaven's  sake ! 

"  I  was  about  to  introduce  you,  said  dad. 
"Mrs  Mebane,  let  me  introduce  you  to  the 
family-or  most  of  it.  Seems  to  me  there 
should  be  some  more  around  someplace. 
"God  help  us  all!" 

"How  many  head  of  children  do  we  have 
now.  Lillie?" 

"Last  time  I  counted,  seems  to  me  there 
was  an  even  dozen,"  said  mother.  "I  might 
have  missed  one  or  two  of  them,  but  not 

many."  ,  . 

Mrs  Mebane  was  putting  on  her  coal. 
"You  jwor  dear,"  she  clucked  to  mother 
"You  poor  child,"  Then,  turning  to  dad  It 
seems  to  me  that  tlie  people  of  this  town  have 
pullerl  my  leg  on  two  different  occasions  to- 
day." 


w  ^  V"'**^^  States  entered  the  first 
World  War,  dad  sent  President  Wilson  a  tele- 
gram which  read: 

ARRIVING  WASHINGTON  7  03  P  M  TRAFM 

Whether  or  not  this  heartening  intelligence 
took  some  of  the  weight  off  Mr.  Wilson's 
troubled  shoulders,  dad  never  made  entirely 
plain.  But  the  next  time  we  saw  him,  he  was 
m  uniform,  assigned  to  motion-study  training 
m  assembling  and  disassembling  the  Lewis 
machine  gun  and  other  automatic  weapons 
Mother  had  been  planning  for  several  years 
to  take  all  of  us  to  California  to  visit  her  fam- 
ily. When  dad  was  ordered  to  Fort  Sill  Okla- 
homa, the  time  seemed  opportune 

Mother's  family  was  socially  prominent 
and  well-to-do.  She  was  the  oldest  of  nine 
children,  only  three  of  whom  were  married 
The  SIX  others,  two  brothers  and  four  sisters' 
lived  with  their  parents  in  Oakland  The 
Mollers  managed,  in  spite  of  their  worldly 
goods,  to  live  fairly  simply.  They  were 
quiet  and  conservative.  They  seldom  raised 
their  voices  and  were  immensely  fond  of  one 
another  and  affectionate. 

Even  before  we  visited  California,  we  knew 
all  about  the  household  at  Oakland  and  its 
inhabitants,  because  mother  used  to  like  to 
.   tell  us  about  her  girlhood.  We  knew  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  house,  even  down  to  the 
tull-length  mirror  on  a  hall  door  which  moth- 
er s  younger  sisters  used 
to  open  at  just  the  right 
angle  so  that  they  could 
watch  dad's  courting  tech- 
nique. 

Hearing  mother  tell 
about  the  courtship,  we 
used  to  wonder  what  her 
parents  had  thought  when 
dad  first  came  to  call.  He 
had  met  mother  in  Boston, 
about  a  year  before,  when 
she  was  on  that  well- 
chaperoned  tour  to  Eu- 
rope. The  chaperon,  who 
.    was  dad's  cousin,  had  in- 
troduced him  to  all  the 
girls,  but  he  had  selected 
Miss  Lillie  as  the  one  on 
whom  to  shower  his  atten- 
tion. Mother  went  on  to  Europe.  After  her 
return,  dad  followed  her  to  the  West  Coast 
When  he  arrived  at  Oakland  he  was  in! 
vited  to  mother's  house  for  tea,  where  he  met 
her  mother  and  father  and  most  of  her  S 
ers  and  sisters.  A  workman  was  buildmTa 
new  fireplace  in  the  living  room,  and  as  dad 
was  escorted  through  that  room  he  stoppS 
to  watch  the  man  laying  bricks 

"Now  there's  an  interesting  job  "  dad  said 
-Laymg  brick.  It  looks  easy  lo  me  i  do^^ 
see  why  those  workmen  claim  that  lav^n^ 
bnck  is  skilled  labor.  I'll  bet  anyone  S 

"Right  this  way,  -Mr.  Gilbreth  "  saiH 
mother's  father.  "We're  having  tea 'on  Tie 

Dad  wouldn't  be  hurried.  "It  seems  to 
me  that  all  you  do  is  pick  up  a  brkT  p^? 
somemortaronit,andputitinthefir"Sace"' 
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The  bricklayer  turned  to  survey  the  plumn 
iwTr? ''""''  Like'toT? 
.  Dad  who  had  set  his  sights  on  just  such  an 
nvitation  said  he  guessed  nit  Mothe? 
tugged  at  his  sleeve  and  fidgeted 

theS;''Ci?i'^""'''''^^^^^^ 
cn-^t'^^^i""^^  a"*^  took  the  trowel  He 
£nd  1 "  ^'■f'  '"to  positirin  W 

hand,  slapped  on  the  mortar  with  a  rotarv 
™,onof  the  trowel,  placed  the  bnck  scraped 

oricK,  nipped  It,  and  was  about  to  slan  r^n 

Z\o^T  f.^"  ''''  workman  reached  out 
and  took  back  his  trowel 

.hl'T'^f ''t^"°"^^'  hod  carrier  "  he 

laid  .  H  7'^         ^  thousand  brick  you've 
laid,  and  don't  try  to  tell  me  different  ' 

Dad  dusted  off  his  hands  with 
handkerchief.  "Dead  2sy  m^'' ^hisK^ 
And  what  did  your  family  ^^"^  fcf 
iim  ? "  we  asked  mother.  "V 

JL  so  well  in  te 
decided  to  use 


"  Rnf  r      "^"^u  "'•"'■^^^ 't,"  mother  said. 

But  they  thought  he  was  simply  wonderful 
Mamma  said  it  was  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
when  he  walked  into  a  room.  And  papa  said 

hebusmessoflayingbrickswasn'tjSow 
ing  off  but  was  your  father's  way  of  telling 
them  that  he  had  started  out  by  makL7f 
living  with  his  hands  "  ^ 

dad?y ?  •- wl  asLT  '^^'"^ 
^Trying  to  tell  them  nothing,"  dad  shouted. 
When  some  people  walk  into  a  parlor 
they  like  to  sit  down  at  the  piano  and  m^ 
press  people  by  playing  Bach.  When  I  wal 
mto  a  parlor,  I  like  to  lay  brick,  that's  111  " 

There  were  eight  children  in  the  family 
when  we  set  out  with  mother  for  California 
Fred  was  the  baby,  and  was  trainsick  alUhe 
way.  Lill,  next  to  youngest,  had  broken  a 
bone  m  her  foot  three  weeks  before,  and  had 
It^  u  u^'  Mother  was  expecting 

another  baby  in  three  months,  and  didn't  al 
ways  feel  too  well  herself 

Mother  had  spent  a  good  bit  of  money  buy- 
ing us  new  outfits  so  that  we  would  make  a 
good  impression,  and  she  thought  she  ought 
to  economize  on  train  accommodations  We 

rromTdT''  '  '^'■^^'  *"to  a  drawmg 

room  and  two  sections.  She  brought  along  a 
Sterno  cooking  outfit  and  two  suitcases  of 

food  mostly  cerealsand  graham  crackers  We 
ate  almost  all  our  meals  in  the  drawing  room 
jojirneymg  to  the  dining  car  only  on  those 

frequent  occasions  when 
mother  yielded  to  our  com- 
plaints that  scurvy  was 
threatening  to  set  in. 

She  spent  most  of  her 
time  trying  to  make  Lill 
comfortable  and  trying  to 
find  some  kind  of  milk  that 
would  stay  on  Fred's  stom- 
ach. She  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  supervise  the  rest 
of  us,  and  we  wandered  up 
and  down  the  train,  peek- 
ing into  berths  and,  in  the 
case  of  Frank  and  Bill, 
turning  somersaults  and 
wrestling  in  the  aisles. 

After  four  days  on  the 
tram,  with  no  baths  except 
for  the  sponge  variety  we 
were  not  very  sanitary  when  we  reached 
California^  Mother  wanted  us  to  look  our 
best  and  she  planned  to  give  each  of  us  a  per- 
sonal scrubbing  and  see  that  we  had  on  clean 
clothes,  an  hour  before  we  got  to  Oakland 

Her  oldest  brother.  Uncle  Fred,  surprised 
us  by  boarding  the  train  at  Sacramento  He 

STlf  /  "^'^^'"^  ™°'"'  the  middle 
TJ  ^      Suitcases  were  open  on  the  floor 

Th.  K  r  "I^n  ^  P''^  °^  ^'aPe'-s  in  a  corner 

er?ims' it  TT'\''''  ^^^'"^ -oth- 
er s  arms.  Lill  s  foot  was  hurting,  and  she  was 

on  the  bed.  There  were  bowls  of  cereal  and 
graham  crackers  on  a  card  table.  The  place 
smelled  of  Sterno  and  worse 

Uncle  Fred  used  to  joke  about  it  when  we 
were  older.  But  at  the  time  you  never  ^ouTd 
have  known  he  noticed  anything  unusual 

"  Yon  innl      '  \^  '  ^J""^         ^o"'"  he  Said. 
You  look  simply  radiant.  Not  a  day  older." 

'    'f^  Mother  put  down  the 

baby,  wiped  her  eyes  apologetically,  and  clung 

It^  BuX'''^''-    ''''  '■'^'^"'""^  to  cry.  isT'f 
it?  But  It  means  so  much  having  you  here 
Was  It  a  hard  trip,  dear?" 
Mother  was  already  bustling  around 
straightening  up  the  drawing  room  " 
wouldn  t  want  to  do  it  every  day  "  she  ad 

mitted.  "Butit'salmostoverLdy^u' ehere" 
You're  my  first  taste  of  home  " 

Cestui'''  ^^-^^^  '"^^^-^  to 

fhJ'^^^u^  -""f-V'^^  imagined  you,"  Mar- 
tha told  him.  "Are  we  like  you  imagined  us  ?  " 

freci!?'"''^"^  ^'  ^°  the  last 

"I  hope  you  didn't  imagine  them  like  this  " 
YoX^^'  ^l'  r  ^^^^y-  "Never  mind. 
You  tl^nh'  k""""  '^'"^  ^  n^i^tes. 
You  take  the  boys  out  into  the  car  and  I'll 
start  getting  the  girls  cleaned  up.  Of  course 
none  of  them  will  be  really  clea?  until  iTn 
get  them  into  a  tub." 


with  this  Second-Helpin 
Heinz  Dish- 


^  Tzu  Chang  asked  Confu- 
T  the  meaning  of  virtue, 

to  which  the  sage  replied:  To 
be  able  everywhere  one  goes  to 
carry  five  things  into  practice 
constitutes  virtue.  They  are 
courtesy,  magnanimity,  sin- 
cerity, earnestness  and  kind- 
ness With  courtesy  you  avoid 
msult,  with  magnanimity  you 
will   win  all,   with  sincerity 
men  will  trust  you,  with  ear- 
nestness you  will  have  suc- 
cess, and  with  kindness  you 
will   be  fitted  to  command 
others. 


Romany  SteakKS 

round  steak  in  skilleh  Add  contents  of  a  ti, 


Brown   1   lb.  ground 

Cream  of  Tomato  sii^p, 'i^Silu^eTand^^^  ""l  Condensed 
Broken  into  pieces.  ^^^'iT^cll^fr^Xt^^^ 

bake  m  a  very  hot  oven 
■••^         (450°  F.)  15  minutes  or 
^         until  biscuits  are  a  rich 
golden  brown. 


You've  probably  enjoyed  Heinz 
Soups  for  lunch  or  supper.  But 

have  you  tried  these  old  favor-  — -^-^ 

cVjf\'^"*'v-  Soups  have  flavor  to  spore/ 

Care  ul  cooking  brews  in  the  flavors  of  homemade  noodles  Tresh 

ToTaro  ^""'^  ^'^-^^  ^sk  for  He°nz  Cream  o, 

Tomato,  Cream  of  Mushroom  or  other  favorites.  They  taste  /.omemode 
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NO   BONES   ABOUT  IT 

STAYS  UP  WITHOUT  STAYS 
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Another  "Hici(ory"  Success 


Look  for  the 
Magic  Inset 
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no  BOnES  HBOUT  IT 

Stays  up  without  stays 

A  "Perma.lift"*  Girdle  keeps 
you  in  line  with  today's  fash- 
ions. The  famous  Magic  Inset 
craftily  flattens  your  tummy, 
nips  in  your  waLst,  smooths  your 
hip  line  with  No  Bones  About 
It.  Gone  Ls  the  discomfort  of 
sticking  stays  and  binding 
bulges.  Here  is  healthful,  bone- 
less, non-roll,  figure  control.  And 
best  of  all,  your  "Perma-Iift" 
Girdle  is  featherweight,  retains 
its  gentle  firm  support  through 
countless  washings  and  wear- 
ings.  At  your  favorite  corset  de- 
partment—$5.00  to  $12.50.  ABk 
for  yours  today. 

AIbo  enjoy  the  lasting  lift  of  a 
"Perma-Iift"  Brawiiere  -  America's 
favorite  bra  with  "The  Lift  that 
never  lets  you  down." 

^  *"Pfrmn'lift"  and  "llitkt/ry"  are  trnde  markt  of 
W         A .  Si'ln  &•  Company  (K'f      ^-  f"!  '>ff) 


We  were  presentable  and  on  our  best  be- 
havior when  we  finally  arrived  in  Oakland, 
where  mother's  sisters  and  other  brothers 
were  waiting. 

"Lillie,  dear,  it's  good  to  see  you,  and  the 
dear  children,"  they  kept  repeating.  Each  of 
us  had  a  godparent  among  mother's  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Mother's  father  and  mother — Papa  and 
Grosie,  we  called  them — were  waiting  for  us 
on  the  steps  of  the  house.  We  thought  they 
were  picture-book  grandparents.  Papa  was 
tall,  lean  and  courtly,  with  agates-ajar  collar, 
string  tie  and  soft,  white  mustache.  Grosie 
was  short  and  fragile,  with  a  gray  pompadour 
and  smiling  brown  eyes.  Grosie  kissed  us  and 
called  us  "dears."  Papa  shook  hands,  and 
said  that  each  day  we  stayed  in  his  house  he 
was  going  to  take  all  of  us  down  to  a  toyshop 
and  let  us  pick  out  a  toy  apiece. 

We  were  so  impressed  by  the  comforts  and 
quiet  organization  of  the  Mollers'  home  that 
we  were  subdued  and  on  our  best  behavior. 

"They  don't  act  at  all  the  way  I  pictured 
them,"  Papa  said.  "From  your  letters,  I 
thought  they  whooped  and  hollered  around. 
I  don't  believe  they  feel  at  home." 

"They'll  feel  at  home  soon  enough,"  mother 
warned. 

We  decided  to  feel  at  home  on  the  day  that 
Grosie  gave  a  formal  tea  in  mother's  honor. 
We  were  dressed  up  in  new  outfits.  For  the 
girls,  it  was  dotted  Swiss  and  matching  hair 
ribbons  and  sashes;  for  the  boys,  blue  serge 
suits  and  Buster  Brown  collars,  with  red, 
generous  bow  ties. 

"We're  all  going  to  be  so  proud  of  you  to- 
day, dears,"  the  aunts  told  us.  "You're  going 
to  make  such  a  lovely  impression  on  all  the 
guests.  First  the  grownups  will  have  a  little 
visit  by  themselves.  Then  we  want  you  chil- 
dren to  come  in  and  meet  the  guests.  Remem- 
ber, some  of  these  people  are  your  mother's 
oldest  friends,  and  she  wants  to  be  proud  of 
you.  Now  run  along  out  into  the  garden. 
We'll  call  you  when  it's  time." 

Left  by  ourselves,  we  walked  out  on  the 
lawn,  where  we  formed  a  starched,  uncom- 
fortable and  resentful  group. 

"At  home,"  Martha  said,  "the  children 
visit  when  the  grownups  visit.  At  home  they 
think  the  children  have  enough  sense  to  fix 
their  own  hair.  And  they  don't  have  to  wear 
hair  ribbons  tied  so  tight  they  can't  wiggle 
their  eyebrows." 

A  sprinkler  was  watering  the  lawn  near  by. 
Martha  jerked  off  her  hair  ribbon,  threw  it  on 
the  ground,  walked  deliberately  to  the  sprin- 
kler and  stood  under  it. 

Anne  and  Ernestine  were  horrified.  "Mar- 
tha," they  shouted.  "Are  you  crazy?  Come 
out  of  there." 

Martha  put  her  head  back  and  laughed. 
She  opened  her  mouth  and  caught  water  in 
it.  She  wiggled  her  now  free  eyebrows  in  ec- 
stasy. The  starch  went  out  of  her  clothes,  and 
the  hair  streamed  over  her  face. 

Frank  and  Bill  joined  Martha  under  the 
sprinkler.  Then  Ernestine  came  in,  leaving 
Anne,  the  oldest,  in  what  for  her  was  a  fairly 
familiar  dilemma:  whether  to  cast  her  lot 
with  us  or  with  the  adults. 

"Come  in  and  get  wet,"  we  shouted.  "  Don't 
be  a  traitor.  The  water's  fine." 

Anne  sighed,  untied  her  hair  ribbon  and 
came  in. 

"All  right,  dears,"  one  of  the  aunts  called 
from  the  house.  "  It's  time  to  meet  the  guests 
now." 

We  filed,  grinning,  into  the  living  room, 
where  our  dripping  clothes  made  puddles  on 
Grosie's  Persian  rug. 

"I  think  they  feel  at  home  now,"  mother 
said  a  little  ruefully.  "You  children  listen  to 
me.  Go  upstairs  and  change  your  clothes.  No 
nonsense,  now.  I  want  you  down  here,  dry, 
in  ten  minutes.  Do  you  understand?" 

We  understfXKl.  That  was  the  kind  of  talk 
we  understfxxl. 

Everybfxly  liked  it  better  now  that  we  went 
shouting  through  the  house,  playing  hide- 
and-go-seek,  and  sliding  down  the  banisters. 
Only  during  the  afternwns,  when  Grosie  was 
taking  a  nap.  Papa  asked  us  to  be  f|uiet. , 

"Try  to  keep  it  dfjwn  to  a  dull  roar  for  just 
two  hours,  dears,"  he  told  us.  "Your  grand- 
mother really  needs  her  rest." 


The  visit  came  to  an  end,  and  we  put  on 
our  traveling  clotlies  and  said  good-by  on  the 
station  platform.  We  got  on  the  train  and 
pressed  our  noses  against  the  glass. 

Mother  did  her  best  to  cheer  us  up. "  I'didn't 
bring  a  single  Sterno  can  with  me,"  she  said. 
"Things  will  be  much  better  going  home  than 
they  were  coming  out.  Lill's  foot  is  better, 
and  I  don't  think  Freddy's  going  to  be  sick 
any  more.  We  can  go  into  the  diner  and  " 

"Whoop,"  Martha  coughed.  "Whoop. 
Whoop."  She  was  sick  in  the  basin. 

"You  don't  suppose  that  child's  caught 
whooping  cough,  do  you?"  mother  asked. 
"Let  me  feel  your  forehead." 

By  the  time  we  reached  Salt  Lake  City,  all 
eight  of  us  had  whooping  cough. 

Dad  had  managed  to  obtain  leave  from 
Fort  Sill,  and  surprised  us  by  boarding  the 
train  at  Chicago.  He  helped  with  a  bucket 
and  mop  mother  had  borrowed  from  the  por- 
ter, and  brought  us  soup  heated  over  recently 
acquired  Sterno  cans. 

"Thank  you,  daddy,  dear,"  we  told  him. 

"Daddy,  dear?"  he  said.  "Daddy,  dear? 
Well!  I  guess  I  ought  to  send  you  kids  to 
California  every  summer." 

"Not  with  me,  you  don't,"  mother  put  in. 
"  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed  seeing 
the  dear  folks.  But  next  time  you  take  the 
children  out  West,  and  I'll  go  to  war." 

spent  our  summers  at  Nantucket, 
Massachusetts,  where  dad  bought  two  light- 
houses, which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Government,  and  a  ramshackle  cottage,  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  abandoned  by  Coxey's 
Army.  Dad  had  the  lighthouses  moved  so 
that  they  flanked  the  cottage.  He  and  mother 
used  one  as  an  oflUce  and  den.  The  other  served 
as  a  bedroom  for  three  of  the  children. 

The  cottage  and  lighthouses  were  situated 
on  a  flat  stretch  of  land  between  the  fashion- 
able Cliff  and  the  bathing  beach.  Besides  our 
place,  there  was  only  one  other  house  in  the 
vicinity.  This  belonged  to  an  artist  couple 
named  Whitney.  After  our  first  summer  at 
Nantucket,  the  Whitneys  had  their  house 
jacked  up,  placed  on  rollers,  and  moved  a 
mile  away  to  a  vacant  lot  near  the  tip  of 
Brant  Point.  After  that,  we  had  the  strip  of 
land  all  to  ourselves. 

Our  cottage  had  one  small  lavatory,  but  no 
hot  water,  shower  or  bathtub.  Dad  thought 
that  living  a  primitive  life  in  the  summer  was 
healthful.  He  also  believed  that  cleanliness 
was  next  to  godliness,  and  as  a  result  all  of  us 
had  to  go  swimming  at  least  once  a  day.  The 
rule  was  never  waived,  even  when  the  tem- 
perature dropped  to  the  fifties  and  a  cold, 
gray  rain  was  falling.  Dad  would  lead  the  way 
from  the  house  to  the  beach,  dogtrotting, 
holding  a  bar  of  soap  in  one  hand  and  beating 
his  chest  with  the  other. 

"Look  out,  ocean,  here  comes  a  tidal  wave. 
B'r-r-r.  Last  one  in  is  Kaiser  Bill." 

Then  he'd  take  a  running  dive  and  disap- 
jjear  in  a  geyser  of  spray.  He'd  swim  under- 
water a  way,  allow  his  feet  to  emerge,  wiggle 
his  toes,  swim  underwater  some  more,  and 
then  come  up  head  first,  grinning. 

"Come  on,"  he'd  call.  "It's  wonderful  once 
you  get  in."  And  he'd  start  lathering  himself 
with  soap. 

As  in  every  other  phase  of  teaching,  dad 
knew  his  business  as  a  swimming  instructor. 
Some  of  us  learned  to  swim  when  we  were  as 
young  as  three  years  old,  and  all  of  us  had 
learned  by  the  time  we  were  five. 

Dad  had  promised  before  we  came  to  Nan- 
tucket that  there  would  be  no  formal  study- 
ing— no  language  records  and  no  schoolbooks. 
He  kept  his  promise,  although  we  found  he 
was  always  teaching  us  things  informally, 
when  our  backs  were  turned. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  matter  of  the 
Morse  code. 

"  I  have  a  way  to  teach  you  the  code  with- 
out any  studying,"  he  announced  one  day. 

We  said  we  didn't  want  to  learn  the  code, 
that  we  didn't  want  to  learn  anything  until 
sch(xjl  started  in  the  fall. 

"There's  no  studying,"  said  dad,  "and  the 
ones  who  learn  it  first  will  get  rewards.  The 
ones  who  don't  learn  it  are  going  to  wish  they 
had." 

Mux  lunch,  he  got  a  small  paintbrush  and 
a  can  of  black  enamel,  and  l(K:kcd  himself  in 
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the  lavatory.  On-fhe  wall  directly  across  from 
the  toilet,  he  painted  the  alphabet  in  code. 
The  only  way  you  could  keep  from  looking 
at  it  was  to  close  your  eyes. 

For  the  next  three  days  dad  was  busy  with 
his  paintbrush,  writing  code  over  the  white- 
wash in  every  room.  On  the  ceiling  in  the 
dormitory  bedrooms,  he  wrote  the  alphabet 
together  with  key  words,  whose  accents  were 
a  reminder  of  the  code  for  the  various  letters. 
It  went  like  this:  A,  dot-dash,  a-BOUT;  B, 
dash-dot-dot-dot,  BOIS-ter-ous-ly;  C,  dash- 
dot-dash-dot,  CARE-less  CHILD-ren;  D, 
dash-dot-dot,  DAN-ger-ous,  and  so  on. 

When  you  lay  on  your  back,  dozing,  the 
words  kept  going  through  your  head,  and 
you'd  find  yourself  saying,  "DAN-ger-ous, 
dash-dot-dot,  DAN-ger-ous." 

He  painted  secret  messages  in  code  on  the 
walls  of  the  front  porch  and  dining  room. 

"What  do  they  say,  daddy?"  we  asked. 

"Many  things,"  he  replied  mysteriously. 
"Many  secret  things  and  many  things  of 
great  humor." 

We  went  into  the  bedrooms  and  copied  the 
code  alphabet  on  pieces  of  paper.  Then,  re- 
ferring to  the  paper. 


we  started  translat- 
ing dad's  messages. 
He  went  right  on 
painting,  as  if  he  were 
paying  no  attention 
to  us,  but  he  didn't 
miss  a  word. 

"What  awful 
puns,"  said  Anne. 
"Listen  to  this  one: 
'Bee  it  ever  so  bum- 
ble there's  no  place 
like  comb.'" 

"And  we're  stung," 
Em  moaned.  "We're 
not  going  to  be  satis- 
fied until  we  trans- 
late them  all.  I  see 
dash-dot-dash-dot, 
and  I  hear  myself  re- 
peating CARE-less 
CHILD-ren.  What's 
this  one  say?" 

We  figured  it  out: 
"When  igorots  is 
bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be 
white."  And  another, 
by  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Irvin  S.  Cobb,  "Eat, 
drink  and  be  merry 
for  tomorrow  you 
may  diet." 

Every  day  or  so  dad 
would  leave  a  piece  of 
paper,  containing  a 
Morse-code  message, 
m  the  dining-room 
table.  Translated,  it 
-night  read  something 

ike  this:  "The  first  one  ^6  figures  out  this 
secret  message  should  look  in  the  right-hand 
oocket  of  my  linen  knickers,  hanging  on  a 
look  in  my  room.  Daddy."  Or:  "Hurry  up 
oefore  someone  beats  you  to  it,  and  look  in 

he  bottom,  left  drawer  of  the  sewing  ma- 

hine." 

In  the  knickers  pocket  or  in  the  drawer 
vould  be  some  sort  of  reward — a  chocolate 
3ar,  a  quarter,  a  receipt  entitling  the  bearer 
o  one  chocolate  ice-cream  soda  at  Coffin's 
Drug  Store,  payable  by  dad  on  demand. 

5oME  of  the  Morse-code  notes  were  false 
ilarms.  "Hello,  Live  Bait.  This  one  is  on  the 
lOuse.  No  reward.  But  there  may  be  a  re- 
vard  next  time.  When  you  finish  reading  this, 
lash  off  like  mad  so  the  next  fellow  will  think 
'ou  are  on  some  hot  clue.  Then  he'll  read  it, 
00,  and  you  won't  be  the  only  one  who  got 
ooled.  Daddy." 

As  dad  had  planned,  we  all  knew  the  Morse 
ode  fairly  well  within  a  few  weeks.  Well 
■nough,  in  fact,  so  that  we  could  tap  out  mes- 
ages  to  each  other  by  bouncing  the  tip  of  a 
ork  on  a  butter  plate.  When  a  dozen  or  so 
)ersons  all  attempt  to  broadcast  in  this  mat- 
er— and  all  of  us  preferred  sending  to  re- 
eiving — the  accumulation  is  loud  and  nerve- 
hattering. 

The  wall-writing  worked  so  well  in  teach- 
ng  us  the  code  that  dad  decided  to  use  the 


same  system  to  teach  us  astronomy.  His  first 
step  was  to  capture  our  interest,  and  he  did 
this  by  fashioning  a  telescope  from  a  camera 
tripod  and  a  pair  of  binoculars.  He'd  tote  the 
contraption  out  into  the  yard  on  clear  nights, 
and  look  at  the  stars,  while  apparently  ig- 
noring us. 

We'd  gather  around,  demanding  that  he 
let  us  look  through  the  telescope. 

"Don't  bother  me,"  he'd  say,  with  his  nose 
stuck  into  the  glasses.  "My  golly,  I  believe 
those  two  stars  are  going  to  collide !  No.  Aw- 
fully close,  though.  Now  I've  got  to  see  what 
the  Old  Beetle's  up  to.  What  a  star,  what  a 
star!" 

"Daddy,  give  us  a  turn,"  we'd  insist. 
"Don't  be  a  pig." 

Finally,  with  assumed  reluctance,  he  agreed 
to  let  us  look  through  the  glasses.  We  could 
see  the  rings  of  Saturn,  three  moons  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  the  craters  on  our  own  moon.  Dad's 
favorite  star  was  Betelgeuse,  the  yellowish- 
red  "Old  Beetle"  in  the  Orion  constellation. 
He  took  a  personal  interest  in  her,  because 
some  of  his  friends  were  collaborating  in  ex- 
periments to  measure 
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By  Jfiiiiie  Heckman  HirM'hl 

I  love  to  loll  in  soothing  suds,  within 

a  tepid  tub; 
In  mood  euphoric,  mildly  caloric,  to 

lie  in  peace  and  scrub. 
But  oh!  The  houses  of  my  friends, 
where  showers  leap  and  beat! 
I  squirm  and  scream,  in  seething 
steam,  from  cowering  head  to 
feet. 

The  horrid  power  of  torrid  shower 

I  try  to  coax  and  cosset 
With  gentle  jiggle — the  merest 
wiggle — of  bright  unyielding 
faucet. 

But  then,  like  waters  at  Lodore,  an 

urgent,  icy  torrent 
Shakes  every  molar  with  blasts  so 
polar 

It's  equally  abhorrent. 

The  basic  error  in  the  case— 
I  hope  that  you'll  agree? — 
Is  just — I  like  to  take  a  bath 
And  not  have  /'/  take  me. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


her  diameter  by  Mi- 
chelson's  interfer- 
ometer. 

When  he  finally 
was  convinced  he  had 
interested  us  in  as- 
tronomy, dad  started 
a  new  series  of  wall 
paintings  dealing  with 
stars.  On  one  wall  he 
made  a  scale  drawing 
of  the  major  planets, 
ranging  from  little 
Mercury,  represented 
by  a  circle  about  as 
big  as  a  marble,  to 
Jupiter,  as  big  as  a 
basketball.  On  an- 
other, he  showed  the 
planets  in  relation  to 
their  distances  from 
the  sun,  with  Mer- 
cury the  closest  and 
Neptune  the  farthest 
away — almost  in  the 
kitchen.  Pluto  still 
hadn't  been  discov- 
ered, which  was  just 
as  well,  because  there 
really  wasn't  room 
for  it. 

There  was  still 
some  wall  space  left, 
and  dad  had  more 
than  enough  ideas  to 
fill  it.  He  tacked  up  a 
piece  of  cross-section 
graph  paper,  which 
was  a  thousand  lines 
long  and  a  thousand  lines  wide,  and  thus 
contained  exactly  a  million  little  squares. 

"You  hear  people  talk  a  lot  about  a  mil- 
lion," he  said,  "but  not  many  people  have 
ever  seen  exactly  a  million  things  at  the  same 
time.  If  a  man  has  a  million  dollars,  he  has 
exactly  as  many  dollars  as  there  are  little 
squares  on  that  chart.  If  you  count  them, 
you'll  see." 

"Do  you  have  a  million  dollars,  daddy?" 
Bill  asked. 

"No,"  said  dad  a  little  ruefully.  "I  have  a 
million  children  instead.  Somewhere  along 
the  line,  a  man  has  to  choose  between  the 
two." 

He  painted  diagrams  in  the  dining  room, 
showing  the  difference  between  meters  and 
feet,  kilograms  and  pounds,  liters  and  quarts. 
And  he  painted  seventeen  mysterious-looking 
symbols,  representing  each  of  the  Therbligs, 
on  a  wall  near  the  front  door. 

The  Therbligs  were  discovered — or  maybe 
a  better  word  would  be  "diagnosed" — by 
dad  and  mother.  Everybody  has  seventeen  of 
them,  they  said,  and  the  Therbligs  can  be 
used  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  life  difficult  or 
easy  for  their  possessor. 

A  lazy  man,  dad  believed,  always  makes 
the  best  use  of  his  Therbligs  because  he  is  too 
indolent  to  waste  motions.  Whenever  dad 
started  to  do  a  new  motion-study  project  at 
a  factory,  he'd  always  begin  by  announcing 


CHAP-PROOF  your  hands  with  TRUSHAY 


RED,  red  rubies  in  your  hair  —  so  be- 
witching, so  fasliion-riglit!  But  red 
hands — never !  They  spoil  your  whole  ap- 
pearance. And  they're  so  needless  now! 

Even  if  you  do  dishes  or  brave  wintry 
winds,  you  can  keep  your  hands  smooth 
and  lovely  with  different  Trushay. 

For  Trushay  has  a  unique  "beforehand" 
extra  that  guards  against  chapping.  Yes, 
you  can  use  Trushay  two  wonderful  ways! 

To  soften  and  smooth.  Just  a  few  drops 
make  your  hands  feel  like  satin!  Use 
fragrant,  creamy-rich  Trushay  anytime! 


To  chap-proof.  Smooth  on  Trushay  he- 
fore  doing  dishes,  light  laundry,  or  before 
going  outdoors.  As  long  as  Trushay  is  on 
your  hands,  they're  protected  against 
water  chap  and  iveather  chap ! 

For  evonitig-soft  hands  all  day  long... 
begin  today  to  use  Trushay! 


TRUSHAY 


PRODUCT  OF  OR1STOU-MYERS 


)j;  Applied  before  exposure  to  hot,  soapy  water — or  wind  and  weather — Trushay  protects  hands  against 
the  red,  rough,  dried-out  condition  known  as  chapping.  When  soap-and-water  tasks  are  prolonged — or 
weather  is  severe — renew  application  at  convenient  intervals. 
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Juniiarv,  1'*  I') 


Hearrs  Delighl; 

APRICOT  NECTAR 


HearKs  Delighr 

^e^z/r  NECTARS 

APi^/COr'  PEACH 'PCAK 


cup 


\  vc  hou  Serve.  6. 


Imagine!  In  every  glassful  of  Heart's 
Delight  Fruit  Nectar — Apricot,  Peach 
or  Pear — you  get  the  goodness  and  food  value 
of  fresh,  ripe  California  fruit  especially  se- 
lected for  nectar  use !  Here  indeed  is  the  easy, 
economical  way  to  give  your  family  the  fruit 
nourishment  they  need  in  "Juicidrinks" 
they  really  enjoy! 

SIX  TEMPTING  USES,  MORNING,  NOON 
AND  NIGHT!  1.  Beverage 

2.  Sherbet 

3.  Punches 

4.  Sauces 

5.  Salads  and 
Dressings 

6.  Desserts 

Try  the  touted  recipes 
on  the  hack  of  every 
Heart's  Delight  Fruit 
Nectar  lahel! 


liran 
one 


2-uv 


I  •  APRICOT  SHERBET 

I  SiiiiiiKir  Yi  ';iif>  aprifxjt  riefrlar  and      cup  Biifrar 

I  for  2  miiiiilc.H.  Stir  in  I  <riip  iiei'tar,  2  leaxpoonx 

I  lemon  jiiicft  and  Mi  leanp<Hiii  hall.  Vti:>-/.i:  Io  a 

■  iiHinli,  Adrl  2  lalilenpoonH  Hii};ar  lo2  nlillly-lxraleii 

I  e<.'ir  nliilew;  fold  into  frozen  niixinre.  Freeze  iin- 

I  til  linn,  Btirrinj;  twire.  Servrn  6. 

RICHMOND-CHASE  COMPANY    Son  Joi«,  Colilornio 


he  wanted  to  photograph  the  motions  of  the 
laziest  man  on  the  job. 

"The  kind  of  fellow  I  want."  he'd  say,  "is 
the  fellow  who  is  so  lazy  he  won't  even  scratch 
himself.  You  must  have  one  of  those  around 
some  place.  Every  factory  has  them." 

Dad  named  the  TherbliRs  for  himself— 
Gilbreth  spelled  backward,  with  a  slight  vari- 
ation. They  were  the  basic  theorems  of  his 
business  and  resulted  indirectly  in  such  things 
as  foot  levers  to  open  garbage  cans,  special 
chairs  for  factory  workers,  redesign  of  type- 
writers, and  some  aspects  of  the  assembly- 
line  technique. 

Actually,  a  Therblig  is  a  unit  of  motion  or 
thought.  Suppose  a  man  goes  into  the  bath- 
room to  shave.  We'll  assume  that  his  face  is 
all  lathered  and  he  is  ready  to  pick  up  his 
razor.  He  knows  where  the  razor  is,  but  first 
he  must  locate  it  with  his  eye.  That  is  "search," 
the  first  Therblig.  His  eye  finds  it  and  comes 
to  rest— that's  "find,"  the  second  Therblig. 
Third  comes  "select,"  the  process  of  sHding 
the  razor  prior  to  the  fourth  Therblig,  "grasp." 
Fifth  is  "transport  loaded,  "  bringing  the 
razor  up  to  the  face,  and  sixth  is  "position," 
getting  the  razor  set  on  the  face.  There 
are  eleven  other  Therbligs — the  last  one  is 
"think!" 

When  dad  made  a  mv_jon  study,  he  broke 
each  Qperation  down  into  a  Therblig ,  and  then 
tried  to  reduce  the  time  taken  to  perform 
each.  Perhaps  certain  parts  to  be  assembled 
could  be  painted  red  and  others  green,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  time  required  for  "search"  and 
"find."  Perhaps  the  parts  could  be  moved 
closer  to  the  object  being  assembled,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  time  required  for  "transport 
loaded." 

Every  Therblig  had  its  own  symbol,  and 
once  they  were  painted  on  the  wall  dad  had 
us  apply  them  to  our  household  chores — 
bedmaking,  dishwashing,  sweeping  and 
dusting. 

It  was  an  off  year  that  didn't  bring  a  new 
Gilbreth  baby.  Both  dad  and  mother  wanted 
a  large  family.  And  if  it  was  dad  who  set  the 
actual  target  of  an  even  dozen,  mother  as 
readily  agreed. 

Dad  mentioned  the  dozen  figure  for  the 
first  time  on  their  wedding  day.  They  had  just 
boarded  a  train  at  Oakland,  California,  after 
the  ceremony,  and  mother  was  trying  to  ap- 
pear blase,  as  if  she  had  been  married  for 
years.  She  might  have  gotten  away  with  it, 
if  dad  had  not  stage-whispered  when  she  took 
off  her  hat  prior  to  sitting  down : 

"Good  heavens,  woman,  why  didn't  you 
tell  me  your  hair  was  red?" 

The  heads  of  leering,  winking  passengers 
craned  around.  Mother  slid  into  the  seat  and 
wiggled  into  a  corner,  where  she  tried  to  hide 
behind  a  magazine.  Dad  sat  down  next  to 
her.  He  didn't  say  anything  more  until  the 
train  got  under  way. 

"I  shouldn't  have  done  that,"  he  whis- 
pered. "It's  just  .  .  .  I'm  so  proud  of  you  I 
want  everyone  to  look  at  you,  and  know 
you're  my  wife." 

"That's  all  right,  dear.  I'm  glad  you're 
proud  of  me." 

"We're  going  to  have  a  wonderful  life, 
Lillie.  A  wonderful  life  and  a  wonderful  fam- 
ily. A  great  big  family." 

"We'll  have  children  all  over  the  house," 
mother  smiled.  "How  many  would  you  say 
we  should  have,  just  as  an  estimate?" 

"We'll  sell  out  for  an  even  dozen,"  said 
dad.  "No  less.  What  do  you  say  to  that?" 

"I  say,"  said  mother,  "a  dozen  would  be 
just  right.  Boys  or  girls?" 

"Well,  boys  would  be  fine,"  dad  whis- 
pered. "A  dozen  boys  would  be  just  right. 
But  .  .  .  well,  girls  would  be  all  right  too. 
Sure.  I  guess." 

"I'd  like  to  have  half  boys  and  iialf  girls. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  all  right  to  have 
half  girls?  " 

"  If  that's  what  you  want,"  dad  said,  "we'll 
plan  it  that  way.  Excuse  me  a  minute  while 
I  make  a  note  f)f  it."  He  t(X)k  out  his  mem- 
orandum book  and  solemnly  wrote:  "Don't 
forg(;l  U)  have  six  boys  and  six  girls." 

They  had  a  dozen  children,  six  boys  and 
Bix  girls,  in  seventeen  years.  Somewhat  to 
dad's  disapixjintment,  there  were  no  twins  or 


other  multiple  births.  There  was  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  that  the  most  elTicient  way  to  rear 
a  large  family  would  be  to  have  one  huge  lit- 
ter and  get  the  whole  business  over  at  one 
time. 

It  was  a  year  or  so  after  the  wedding,  when 
mother  was  expecting  her  (irst  baby,  that" 
dad  confided  to  her  iiis  secret  conviction  that 
all  their  children  would  be  girls. 

"  Would  it  make  much  difference  to  you?" 
mother  asked. 

"Would  it  make  much  difference?"  dad 
asked  in  amazement.  "To  have  a  dozen  girls 
and  not  a  single  boy?"  Then,  realizing  that 
he  might  upset  mother,  he  added  quickly, 
"No,  of  course  not.  Anything  you  decide  to 
have  will  be  just  fine  with  me." 

Dad's  conviction  that  he  would  have  no 
boys  was  based  on  a  hunch  that  the  (iilbreth 
name,  of  which  he  was  inordinately  proud, 
would  cease  to  exist  with  him.  Dad  was  the 
only  surviving  male  of  the  entire  branch  of 
his  family.  There  were  two  or  three  other 
Gilbreths  in  the  country,  but  apparently 
they  were  no  relation  to  dad.  The  name  Gil- 
breth, in  the  case  of  dad's  family,  was  a  fairly 
recent  corruption  of  Galbraith.  A  clerk  of 
court,  in  a  small  town  in  Maine,  had  mis- 
spelled Galbraith  on  some  legal  document 
and  it  had  proved  easier  for  dad's  grandfather 
to  change  his  name  to  Gilbreth — which  was 
how  the  clerk  had  spelled  it — than  to  change 
the  document. 

So  when  Anne  was  born,  in  New  York,  dad 
was  not  in  the  least  disappointed,  because  he 
had  known  all  along  she  would  be  a  girl.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  father  ever  was  more  insane 
about  an  offspring. 

Dad  had  long  held  theories  about  babies 
and,  with  the  arrival  of  Anne,  he  was  anxious 
to  put  them  to  a  test.  He  believed  that  chil- 
dren, like  little  monkeys,  were  born  with  cer- 
tain instincts  of  self-preservation,  but  that 
the  instincts  vanished  because  babies  were 
kept  cooped  up  in  a  crib.  He  was  convinced 
that  babies  started  learning  things  from  the 
minute  they  were  born,  and  that  it  was  wrong 
to  keep  them  in  a  nursery.  He  always  forbade 
baby  talk  in  the  presence  of  Anne  or  any  of 
his  subsequent  offspring. 

He  also  thought  that  to  feel  secure  and 
wanted  in  the  family  circle,  a  baby  should  be 
brought  up  at  the  side  of  its  parents.  He  put 
Anne's  bassinet  on  a  desk  in  his  and  mother's 
bedroom,  and  talked  to  her  as  if  she  were  an 
adult,  about  concrete,  and  his  new  house- 
boat, and  efficiency,  and  all  the  little  sisters 
she  was  going  to  have. 

The  German  nurse  whom  dad  had  em- 
ployed was  scornful.  "Why,  she  can't  under- 
stand a  thing  you  say,"  the  nurse  told  dad 

"How  do  you  know?"  dad  demanded, 
"And  I  wish  you'd  speak  German,  like  I  told 
you  to  do,  when  you  talk  in  front  of  the  baby. 
I  want  her  to  learn  both  languages." 

"What  does  a  two- week-old  baby  know 
about  German?"  said  the  nurse. 

"Never  mind  that,"  dad  replied.  "I  hirec 
you  because  you  speak  German,  and  I  wani 
you  to  speak  it." 

A  week  later,  dad  talked  mother  into  lei 
ting  him  see  whether  new  babies  were  borr 
with  a  natural  instinct  to  swim. 

"When  you  throw  little  monkeys  into  a 
river,  they  just  automatically  swim.  That'? 
the  way  monkey  mothers  teach  their  young. 
I'll  try  Anne  out  in  the  bathtub.  I  won't  lei 
anything  happen  to  her." 

"Are  you  crazy  or  something?"  the  nurse' 
shouted.  "Mrs.  Gilbreth,  you're  not  going  to 
let  him  drown  that  child." 

"  Keep  quiet  and  maybe  you'll  learn  some-' 
thing,"  dad  told  her. 

Anne  liked  the  big  bathtub  just  fine.  But 
she  made  no  effort  to  swim  and  dad  final!: 
had  to  admit  that  the  experiment  was 
failure. 

Dad  and  mother  moved  to  another  apart 
ment  on  Riverside  Drive,  where  Mary  am 
Ernestine  were  born.  Then  the  family  movn 
to  I'lainlicld,  New  .Jersey,  where  Martha  pu: 
in  an  apix^arance.  With  four  girls,  dad  w;i 
reconciled  to  his  fate  of  being  the  Last  of  tin 
( iilbreths.  I  le  was  not  bitter,  merely  rcsignfd 
He  kept  rejx:ating  that  a  dozen  girls  woui' 
suit  him  just  fine,  and  he  made  jokes  alx)iii 
"iny  harem."  When  visitors  came  to  call 
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dad  would  introduce  Anne.  Mary  and  Ernes- 
tine. Then  he'd  get  Martha  out  of  her  crib 
and  bring  her  into  the  living  room. 

"And  this,"  he'd  say,  "is  the  latest  model. 
Complete  with  all  the  improvements.  And 
don't  think  that's  all;  we're  expecting  the 
1911  model  sometime  next  month." 

Although  mother's  condition  made  the  an- 
nouncement unnecessary,  he  came  out  with 
it  anyway.  He  never  understood  why  this 
embarrassed  mother. 

"I  just  don't  see  why  you  mind,"  he'd  tell 
her  later.  "It's  something  to  be  proud  of." 

"Well,  of  course  it  is.  Maybe  I'm  old- 
fashioned,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  mistake  to 
proclaim  it  from  the  housetops,  or  confide  it 
to  comparative  strangers,  until  the  baby  ar- 
rives." 

Still,  mother  knew  very  well  that  dad  had 
to  talk  about  his  children,  the  children  who 
had  already  arrived  and  those  who  were  ex- 
pected. 

In  spite  of  mother's  protests,  dad  decided 
that  the  fifth  child  would  be  named  for  her. 
Mother  didn't  like  the  name  Lillian,  and  had 
refused  to  pass  the  name  along  to  any  of  the 
first  four  girls. 

"No  nonsense,  now,"  dad  said.  "Whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  I  want  a  little  Lillian." 
"But  it  could  be  a  boy,  you  know." 
"Boys!"  dad  grunted.  "Who  wants  boys?" 
"Sooner  or  later  there'll  be  a  boy,"  mother 
said.  "Look  what  happened  in  my  family." 
Mother's  mother  had  six  girls  before  she  pro- 
duced a  boy. 

"Sure,"  sighed  dad,  "but  your  father 
wasn't  the  Last  of  the  Gilbreths." 

When  Doctor  Hedges 
came  out  of  mother's  bed-  ■^^■■I^H 
room  and  announced  that 
mother  and  the  fifth  baby 
were  doing  nicely,  dad  told 
him  that  the  "latest 
model"  was  to  be  named 
Lillian. 

"I  think  that's  nice," 
Doctor  Hedges  said.  "Real  ^^■■■BBH 
nice.  Of  course,  the  other 
boys  in  his  class  may  tease  him  about  hav- 
ing a  girl's  name,  but  " 

Dad  grabbed  the  doctor  by  the  shoulders 
and  shook  him.  "Other  boys?"  he  shouted. 
"Did  you  say  other  boys?  Boys?" 

"I  hate  to  disappoint  you,  Mr.  Gilbreth," 
griimed  Doctor  Hedges.  "Especially  since 
you've  been  telling  everyone  how  much  you 

wanted  a  fifth  girl.  But  this  one  " 

Dad  pushed  him  out  of  the  way  and  rushed 
into  the  bedroom,  where  his  first  son  was 
sleeping  in  a  by-now-battered  bassinet. 

"Chip  off  the  old  block,"  dad  cooed  into 
the  bassinet.  "Every  inch  a  Gilbreth.  Oh, 
Lillie,  how  did  you  ever  manage  to  do  it?" 

"Do  you  think  he's  all  right?"  mother 
whispered. 

"He's  one  I  think  we'd  better  keep,"  said 
dad.  "Do  you  know  something?  I  didn't 
come  right  out  and  say  so  before,  but  I  really 
wanted  a  boy  all  the  time.  I  was  just  trying 
to  make  you  feel  better  when  I  said  I  wanted 
a  fifth  girl." 

Mother  managed  to  keep  a  straight  face. 
'You  certainly  had  everybody  fooled,"  she 
said.  "I  thought  you'd  be  simply  furious  if 
little  'Lillian'  turned  out  to  be  a  boy.  Are 
you  sure  you're  not  disappointed?" 

"Gee  whiz,"  was  all  dad  could  manage.  ' 

"What  should  we  name  him?"  mother 
asked  him. 

Dad  wasn't  listening.  He  was  still  leaning 
over  the  bassinet.  There  was  little  doubt  in 
Tiother's  mind,  anyway,  about  what  the  baby 
ivould  be  named,  and  dad  clinched  the  mat- 
ter by  the  next  remark  which  he  addressed  to 
he  baby. 

"I've  got  to  leave  you  now  for  a  few  min- 
ites,  Mr.  Frank  Bunker  Gilbreth,  Junior," 
le  said.  "I've  got  to  make  a  few  telephone 
alls  and  send  some  wires.  Behave  yourself 
vhile  I'm  gone  and  take  care  of  your  mother. 
That's  one  of  your  jobs  from  now  on."  And 
)ver  his  shoulder  to  mother,  "I'll  be  back  in 
I  few  minutes,  Lillie."  Dad  closed  the  door 
:arefully.  "Anne,  Mary,  Ernestine,  Martha, 
pid  you  hear  the  news?  It's  a  boy.  Frank 
(iunker  Gilbreth,  Junior.  How  do  you  like 
he  sound  of  that?  Every  inch  a  Gilbreth. 


^  If  thou  hearest  that  a 
^  iiiuiiiitaiii  has  moved,  hc- 
Heve  it:  hut  if  thou  hearest 
that  a  man  has  changed  his 
character,  heheve  it  not. 

—MOHAMMEDAN  PROVERB. 


Chip  off  the  old  block.  Hello,  central?  Cen- 
tral? Long  distance,  please.  It's  a  boy." 

Having  fathered  one  son,  dad  took  it  pretty 
much  for  granted  that  all  the  rest  of  his  chil- 
dren would  be  boys. 

"The  first  four  were  just  practice,"  he'd 
say  to  mother,  while  glaring  with  assumed 
ferocity  at  the  girls.  "Of  course,  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  keep  them.  They  may  come  in  handy 
someday  to  scrub  the  pots  and  pans  and  mend 
the  socks  of  the  menfolk.  But  I  don't  see 
that  we  need  any  more  of  them." 

The  girls  would  rush  at  him  and  dad  would 
let  them  topple  him  over  on  the  rug.  Martha, 
using  his  vest  pockets  for  finger  holds,  would 
climb  up  on  his  stomach  and  the  other  three 
would  tickle  him  so  that  Martha  would  be 
joggled  up  and  down  when  he  laughed. 

No.  6  was  born  in  Providence,  where  the 
family  had  moved  in  1912.  As  dad  had  as- 
sumed, the  new  addition  was  a  boy.  He  was 
named  William,  for  mother's  father. 

"Good  work,  Lillie,"  dad  told  mother.  But 
this  time  there  was  no  elaborate  praise  and 
his  tone  indicated  that  mother  merely  had 
done  the  sort  of  competent  job  that  one  might 
expect  from  a  competent  woman.  "There's 
our  first  half  dozen." 

Mother  had  her  first  half-dozen  babies  at 
home,  instead  of  in  hospitals,  because  she 
liked  to  run  the  house  and  help  dad  with  his 
work,  even  during  the  confinements.  She'd 
supervise  the  household  right  up  until  each 
baby  started  coming.  There  was  a  period  of 
about  twenty-four  hours,  then,  when  she 
wasn't  much  help  to  anybody.  But  she  had 
prepared  all  the  menus  in 
■I^^HBIH  advance,  and  the  house 
ran  smoothly  during  the 
one  day  devoted  to  the 
delivery.  For  the  next  ten 
days  to  two  weeks,  while 
she  remained  in  bed,  we'd 
file  in  every  morning  so 
that  she  could  tie  the  girls' 

  hair  ribbons.  Then  we'd 

come  back  again  at  night 
to  hold  the  new  baby  and  listen  to  mother 
read  The  Five  Little  Peppers.  Mother  enjoyed 
the  Little  Peppers  every  bit  as  much  as  we. 

When  dad's  mother  came  to  live  with  us, 
mother  decided  to  have  No.  7  in  a  Providence 
hospital,  since  grandma  could  run  the  house. 
Six  hours  after  mother  checked  into  the  hos- 
pital, a  nurse  called  and  told  dad  that  Mrs. 
Gilbreth  had  had  a  nine-pound  boy. 

"Quick  work,"  dad  told  grandma.  "She 
really  has  found  the  one  best  way  of  having 
babies." 

Grandma  asked  whether  it  was  a  boy  or  a 
girl,  and  dad  replied : 

"A  boy,  naturally,  for  goodness'  sakes. 
What  did  you  expect?" 

A  few  moments  later,  the  hospital  called 
again  and  said  there  had  been  some  mistake. 
A  Mrs.  Gilbert,  not  Gilbreth,  had  had  the 
baby  boy. 

"Well,  what's  my  wife  had?"  dad  asked. 
"I'm  not  interested  in  Mrs.  Gilbert,  obstet- 
rically  or  any  other  way." 

"Of  course  you're  not,"  the  nurse  apolo- 
gized. "Just  a  moment,  and  I'll  see  about 
Mrs.  Gilbreth."  Then  a  few  minutes  later, 
"Mrs.  Gilbreth  seems  to  have  checked  out  of 
the  hospital." 

"Checked  out?  Why,  she's  only  been  there 
six  hours.  Did  she  have  a  boy  or  a  girl?" 

"Our  records  don't  show  that  she  had 
either."  , 

"It's  got  to  be  one  or  the  other,"  dad  in- 
sisted. "What  else  is  there?" 

"I  mean,"  the  nurse  explained,  "she  ap- 
parently checked  out  before  the  baby  ar- 
rived." 

Dad  hung  up  the  receiver.  "Better  start 
boiling  water,"  he  said  to  grandma.  "Lillie's 
on  the  way  home." 

"With  that  new  baby?" 

"No."  Dad  was  downcast.  "Somebody 
else  claimed  that  baby.  Lillie  apparently  put 
off  having  hers  for  the  time  being." 

Mother  arrived  at  the  house  about  half  an 
hour  later.  She  was  carrying  a  suitcase  and 
had  walked  all  the  way. 

Grandma  was  furious.  "My  goodness, 
Lillie,  you  have  no  business  out  in  the  street 
in  your  condition.  And  carrying  that  heavy 


It's  just  "dip,  rub  and  rinse" — 
there's  your  shine.  With  soap  in 
each  pad,  S.O.S.  brings  brighter 
shines  quicker  and  it's  the  only 
cleanser  needed  for  pots  and  pans! 


No  job  is  too  tough  for  S.O.S.! 
Sturdy,  interwoven  fibres  can't 
pull  apart.  Handy  oval  shape 
cleans  hard-to-clean  corners. 


Every  day  —  every  time  a  pan  is 
used  — whisk  it  clean  with  S.O.S. 
—  and  for  only  pennies  a  month! 
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,  .  .  Serve  This  Supremely  Good  New  England  Meal 

Here's  how  to  serve  hearty  always-welcome  meals  of 
extra-delicious  flavor  that  save  your  precious  food 
dollars.  Treat  the  family  frequently  to  New  England's 
favorite  feast,  B&M  Brick-Oven  Baked  Beans.  These 
wonderfully  mealy  and  tender  baked  beans  are  actually 
baked  (not  steamed)  for  one  entire  day.  They're  baked 
the  "home-kitchen"  way  with  lots  of  juicy  pork  and 
spicy  sauces,  baked  with  the  special  goodness  for  which 
New  England  cooks  have  long  been  noted.  Why  not  try 
one  of  these  real  "thrift"  meals  right  away?  You're 
sure  to  prefer  these  better-quality  baked  beans  from 
famous  Burnham  &  Morrill  ovens  "Down  East"  in 
Portland,  Maine. 

(Jn  glass,  or  tin) 


•BAM  IIKOWN  KHl'.A\» 

•BAM  BKI'.P  STIiW 

•  BAM  CODFISH  CAKB3 


suitcase.  Give  it  to  me.  Now  get  upstairs  to 
bed  where  you  belong.  What  did  you  leave 
the  hospital  for?" 

■■  I  got  tired  of  waiting  and  I  was  lonesome. 
I  decided  I'd  have  this  one  at  home  too.  Be- 
sides, that  nurse — she  was  a  fiend.  She  hid 
my  pencils  and  notebook  and  wouldn't  even 
let  me  read.  I  never  spent  a  more  miserable 
day." 

Lill  was  bom  the  next  day,  in  dad  and 
mother's  room,  where  pencils  and  notebooks 
and  proofs  were  within  easy  reach  of  mother's 
bed. 

"  I  had  already  told  everybody  it  was  going 
to  be  a  boy,"  dad  said  a  little  resentfully. 
"But  I  know  it's  not  your  fault,  and  I  think 
a  girl's  just  fine.  I  was  getting  a  little  sick  of 
boys,  anyway.  Well,  this  one  will  be  named 
for  you." 

Fred  was  born  in  Buttonwoods,  Rhode 
Island,  where  we  spent  a  summer.  A  hurri- 
cane knocked  out  communications  and  we 
couldn't  get  a  doctor.  A  next-door  neighbor 
who  came  over  to  help  became  so  frightened 
ll^at  she  kept  shouting  to  mother: 

"Don't  you  dare  have  that  baby  until  the 
doctor  comes." 

"I'm  trying  not  to,"  mother  assured  her 
calmly.  "There's  no  use  to  get  all  excited. 
It's  not  good  for  you.  Sit  down  here  on  the 
side  of  the  bed  and  try  to  relax." 

"Who's  having  this  baby,  anyway?"  dad 
asked  the  neighbor.  "A  big  help  you  are!" 
He  departed  for  the  kitchen  to  boil  huge  vats 
of  water,  most  of  which  was  never  used. 

Fred,  No.  8,  arrived  just  as  the  doctor  did. 

Dan  and  Jack  were  born  in  Providence,  and 
Bob  and  Jane  in  Nantucket.  Dan  and  Jack 
came  into  the  world  in  routine  enough  fash- 
ion, but  Bob  arrived  all  of  a  sudden.  Tom 
Grieves  had  to  pedal  through  Nantucket  on 
a  bicycle  to  find  the  doctor.  Since  Tom  was 
in  pajamas,  having  been  routed  from  his  bed, 
most  of  the  island  knew  about  Bob's  birth. 
Once  again  it  was  a  case  of  the  baby  and  the 
doctor  arriving  simultaneously. 

By  that  time  all  the  family  names  for  boys 
had  been  exhausted.  The  names  of  all  the 
uncles,  both  grandfathers  and  the  four  great- 
grandfathers had  been  used. 

"Now  let's  run  over  the  names  of  the 
Bunker  men  again,"  dad  said,  referring  to 
Grandma  Gilbreth's  brothers.  "Samuel? 
Never  could  tolerate  that  name.  Nathaniel? 
Too  bookish.  Frederick?  We  got  one  already. 
Humphrey?  Ugg.  Daniel?  We  got  one.  Noth- 
ing there." 

"How  about  the  middle  names?"  mother 
suggested.  "Maybe  we'll  get  an  idea  from  the 
Bunkers'  middle  names." 

"All  right.  Moses?  Too  buUrushy.  Wil- 
liam? We  got  one.  Abraham?  They'd  call  him 
Abie.  Irving?  Over  my  dead  body,  which 
would  be  quite  a  climb." 

"What  was  your  father's  name  again?" 
mother  asked. 

"John,"  said  dad.  "We  got  one." 

"  No,  I  know  that.  I  mean  his  middle  name." 

"  You  know  what  it  was,"  said  dad.  "We're 
not  having  any." 

"Oh,  that's  right,"  mother  giggled.  "Hiram, 
wasn't  it?" 

Dad  started  thumbing  impatiently  through 
the  Bible.  "Jacob?  No.  Saul?  Job,  Noah, 
David?  Too  sissy.  Peter?  Paul?  John?  We 
got  one." 

"Robert,"  mother  said.  "That's  it.  We'll 
call  him  Robert." 

"Why  Robert?  Who's  named  Robert?" 
Dad  looked  over  the  top  of  his  glasses  at 
mother. 

"  No  one  in  particular.  It's  just  a  beautiful 
name,  that's  all.  This  one  will  be  Robert." 

liob.  No.  11,  made  the  count  six  boys  and 
five  girls.  There  was  considerable  partisan- 
sliip  among  the  family  as  to  the  desired  sex 
of  the  next  baby.  The  boys  wanted  to  remain 
in  the  majority;  the  girls  wanted  to  tie  the 
count  at  six  all.  Dad,  of  course,  wanted  an- 
other boy.  Mother  wanted  to  please  dad,  but 
at  the  same  time  thought  it  would  bo  nice  to 
have  a  girl  for  her  last  child. 

No.  12  was  due  in  June,  1922,  and  that 
Micant  w(;  would  be  in  Nantucket.  Mother 
debated  whether  to  remain  behind  at  Mont- 
ciair  and  have  the  baby  at  home  there,  or  to 
go  to  Nantucket  with  us  and  have  the  baby 


in  a  hospital  Finally  she  chose  the  latter  al- 
ternative. Jane,  No.  12,  was  bom  in  the  Nan- 
tucket Cottage  Hospital. 

When  dad  drove  mother  and  Jane  home, 
he  lined  all  of  us  up  by  age  on  the  front 
porch.  Jane,  in  her  bassinet,  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  line. 

"Not  a  bad-looking  crowd  if  I  do  say  so 
myself,"  he  boasted,  strutting  down  the  line 
like  an  officer  inspecting  his  men.  "Well, 
Lillie,  there  you  have  them,  and  it's  all  over. 
Have  you  thought  what  it's  going  to  be  like 
not  to  have  a  baby  in  our  room?  For  the  first 
time  in  seventeen  years,  you'll  be  able  to  go 
to  bed  without  setting  the  alarm  clock  for  a 
two-o'clock  feeding." 

"I've  been  thinking  about  that,"  said 
mother.  "  It's  certainly  going  to  be  luxury, 
isn't  it?" 

Dad  put  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and 
tears  came  to  her  eyes. 

Later  that  summer,  when  company  came 
to  call,  dad  would  whistle  assembly  and  then 
introduce  us.  "This  one  is  Anne,"  he'd  say, 
and  she'd  step  forward  and  shake  hands. 
"And  Ernestine,  Martha  " 

"Gracious,  Mr.  Gilbreth.  And  all  of  them 
are  yours?" 

"Hold  on,  now.  Wait  a  minute."  He'd  dis- 
appear into  the  bedroom  and  come  out  hold- 
ing Jane.  "Vou  haven't  seen  the  latest 
model." 

But  some  of  the  enthusiasm  had  gone  out 
of  his  tone,  because  he  knew  the  latest  model 
really  was  the  last  model,  and  that  he  would 
never  again  be  able  to  add  the  clincher,  which 
so  embarrassed  mother,  about  how  another 
baby  was  under  way. 

Next  to  motion  study  and  astronomy,  pho- 
tography was  the  science  nearest  to  dad': 
heart.  He  had  converted  most  of  the  two-i 
story  barn  in  Montclair  into  a  photographic 
laboratory. 

Most  photographers  prefer  sunlight  for 
their  pictures.  But  dad  liked  it  best  when 
there  was  no  sun  and  he  had  an  excuse  to  take 
his  pictures  indoors.  He  seemed  to  have  a  spe- 
cial affinity  for  flashlight  powder,  and  the 
bigger  the  flash  the  more  he  enjoyed  it.  He 
pour  great,  gray  mountains  of  the  powder 
into  the  pan  at  the  top  of  his  T-shaped  flash 
gun,  and  hold  this  as  far  over  his  head  as  pos 
sible  with  his  left  hand.  In  his  right  banc 
he'd  hold  the  shutter  release  and  a  toy 
some  kind,  which  he'd  shake  and  rattle 
get  our  attention. 

Probably  few  men  have  walked  away  fron 
larger  flashlight  explosions  than  those  dad  se 
off  as  a  matter  of  routine.  The  ceilings  of  somt 
of  the  rooms  in  Montclair  bore  charred,  blaci 
circles  in  testimony  to  his  intrepidity.  Som 
professional  photographers,  seeing  him  load 
flash  gun,  would  blanch,  mutter  and  haste 
from  the  room. 

The  older  children  had  been  through  it 
often  that,  while  somewhat  shell  shockec 
they  were  no  longer  terrified.  It  would 
stretching  a  point  to  say  they  had  developt 
any  real  confidence  in  dad's  indoor  photO) 
raphy.  But  at  least  they  had  adopted  a  fata 
istic  attitude  that  death;  if  it  came,  would 
swift  and  painless.  The  younger  children,  ui 
fortunately,  had  no  such  comforting  philo> 
ophy  to  fall  back  on.  They'd  behave  prett 
well  right  up  to  the  time  dad  was  going 
take  the  picture.  Then  they'd  start  bellowin 

"Lillie,  stop  those  children  from  crying 
dad  would  shout  from  under  the  black  clotl 
"Dan,  open  your  eyes  and  take  your  fingei 
out  of  your  ears !  The  idea !  Scared  of  a  litt 
flash!  And  stop  that  fidgeting!"  He'd  con 
up  in  disgust  from  under  the  cloth.  It  was  h( 
under  there,  and  the  bending  over  had  ma( 
the  blood  run  to  his  head.  He'd  submen 
again.  "I  said  stop  that  crying.  Now  smil 
or  I'll  come  out  and  give  you  something 
smile  about.  Smile  so  I  can  see  the  whites 
your  teeth.  That's  more  like  it." 

He'd  slip  a  plate  holder  into  the  back  of  U 
camera. 

"  Ready?  Smile  now.  Hold  it.  Ho-o-old  it 
He'd  wave  the  toy  furiously  and  thi 
therc'd  be  an  awfiil,  blinding,  roaring  (la 
that  shook  the  room  and  dc|X)sited  a  line  a 
all  over  us  and  lh<\(lo<)r.  Dad  would  l(X)k  to8 
whether  the  ceiling  was  still  there,  and  U» 
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ut  down  the  flash  gun  and  go  over  and  open 
he  windows  to  let  out  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
"I  think  that  was  a  good  picture,"  he'd 
ly.  "And  this  new  flash  gun  certainly  works 
ne." 

For  photographs  taken  in  the  sunlight,  dad 
ad  a  delayed-action  release  that  allowed  him 
5  click  the  camera  and  then  run  and  get  into 
tie  picture  himself  before  the  shutter  was 
jleased. 

The  most  heavily  relied  upon  prop  for  out- 
oor  pictures  was  the  family  Fierce-Arrow, 
arked  with  top  down  in  the  driveway.  Once 
■e  were  seated  to  dad's  satisfaction,  he  would 
)cus,  tell  us  to  smile,  click  the  delayed-action 
jlease,  and  race  for  the  driver's  seat.  He'd 
rrive  there  panting,  and  the  car  would  lurch 
3  he  jumped  in.  When  conditions  were  ideal, 
lere  would  be  just  enough  time  for  dad  to 
ittle  himself  and  smile  pleasantly,  before  the 
imera  clicked  off  the  exposure. 

Conditions  were  seldom  ideal,  for  the 
elayed-action  release  was  unreliable.  Some- 
mes  it  went  off  too  soon,  thus  featuring 
ad's  blurred  but  ample  stem  as  he  climbed 
ito  the  car.  Sometimes  it  didn't  go  off  for  a 
latter  of  minutes,  during  which  we  sat  tensely, 
ith  frozen-faced  smiles,  while  we  tried  to 
2ep  the  younger  children  from  squirming, 
•ad,  with  the  camera 
de  of  his  mouth 

visted  into  a  smile,        *     .     *     *  n 
ould  issue  threats 
cm  the  other  side 
Dout  what  he  was 
)ing  to  do  to  all  of  us 

we  so  much  as 
vfitched  a  muscle  or 
itted  an  eyelash. 
Any  number  of 
ctures  showed  vari- 
is  members  of  the 
mily,  who  had  re- 
liived  discipline 
ithin  a  matter  of 
conds  before  the 
utter  clicked,  look- 
g  anything  but 
easant  in  the  swivel 
ats  of  the  car.  The 

ivel-seat  occupants 
ceived  most  of  the 
scipline,  because 
ey  were  the  easiest 
|r  dad  to  reach,  and 

I  one  liked  to  sit        ,     *     <,     «  i 
ere  when  it  was 
:ture-taking  time. 

Sometimes  newspaper  photographers  would 
jtne  to  the  house  to  take  publicity  pictures, 
^d  would  whistle  assembly,  take  out  his 
)p  watch,  and  demonstrate  how  quickly  we 
uld  gather.  Then  he  would  show  the  visit- 
how  we  could  type,  send  the  Morse  code, 
iltiply  numbers,  and  speak  some  French, 
rman  and  Italian.  Sometimes  he'd  holler 
ire!"  and  we'd  drop  to  the  floor  and  roll 
in  rugs. 

Everything  seemed  to  go  much  more 
oothly  when  dad  was  on  our  side  of  the 
nera,  for  he,  too,  was  ordered  where  to 
nd,  when  to  lick  his  lips  and,  occasionally, 
stop  fidgeting.  The  rest  of  us  had  no 
uble  looking  pleasant  after  the  photog- 
oher  lectured  dad.  In  fact,  we  looked  so 
asant  we  almost  popped. 

AD'S  theories  on  social  poise,  although 
luiring  some  minor  revision  as  the  family 
;w  larger,  were  constant  to  the  extent  that 
:y  hinged  on  unaffectation.  A  poised,  un- 
ected  person  was  never  ridiculous,  at  least 
t  in  his  own  mind,  dad  told  us. 
The  part  of  the  theory  that  required  some 
ision  was  that  guests  would  feel  at  home 
hey  were  treated  like  one  of  our  family.  As 
ither  pointed  out,  and  dad  finally  ad- 
tted,  the  only  guest  who  would  feel  like  a 
mber  of  our  family  was  a  guest  who  came 
m  a  family  of  a  dozen,  headed  by  a  mo- 
n-study  man. 

When  guests  weren't  present  for  a  meal, 
i  worked  at  improving  our  table  manners, 
"lenever  a  child  within  his  reach  took  too 
?e  a  mouthful  of  food,  dad's  knuckles 
uld  descend  sharply  on  the  top  of  the 
nder's  head,  with  a  thud  that  made 
ither  wince. 


■ty  Helen  Thankful  Siems 


It  was  only  a  lostling  so  lonely  and 
cold, 

A  wee,  trembling  lambkin  which 
strayed  from  its  fold. 

1  cuddled  it  closely,  for  night  is  so 
bleak; 

Its  nose  sought  the  warmth  of  my 
wind-roughened  cheek. 

It  was  only  a  lostling,  too  com- 
placent to  see 
That  it,  too,  warmed  a  lostling  in 
snuggling  to  me. 


"Not  on  the  head,  Frank,"  she  protested. 
"For  mercy's  sake,  not  on  the  head ! " 

Dad  paid  no  attention  except  when  the 
blow  had  been  unusually  hard.  In  such  cases 
he  rubbed  his  knuckles  ruefully  and  replied, 
"Maybe  you're  right.  There  must  be  softer 
places." 

If  the  offender  was  at  mother's  end  of  the 
table,  out  of  dad's  reach,  he'd  signal  her  to 
administer  the  skull  punishment.  Mother, 
who  never  disciplined  any  of  us  or  even 
threatened  discipline,  would  always  ignore 
the  signals.  Dad  then  would  catch  the  eye 
of  a  child  sitting  near  the  offender  and,  by 
signals,  would  deputize  him  to  carry  out  the 
punishment. 

With  my  compliments,"  dad  would  say 
when  the  child  with  the  full  mouth  turned 
furiously  on  the  one  who  had  knuckled  him. 
"If  I've  told  you  once,  I've  told  you  a  hun- 
dred times  to  cut  your  food  up  into  little 
pieces.  How  am  I  going  to  drive  that  into 
your  skull?" 

"Not  on  the  head,"  mother  repeated. 
"Mercy,  not  on  the  head ! " 

Anyone  with  an  elbow  on  the  table  might 
suddenly  feel  his  wrist  seized,  raised  and 
jerked  downward  so  that  his  elbow  hit  the 
table  hard  enough  to 
make  the  dishes 
*    i<r    ★    ■*  dance. 

"Not  on  the  elbow, 
Frank.  That's  the 
most  sensitive  part  of 
the  body.  Any  place 
but  on  the  elbow." 

Mother  disap- 
proved of  all  forms 
of  corporal  punish- 
ment. She  felt, 
though,  that  shecould 
achieve  better  results 
by  objecting  to  the 
part  of  the  anatomy 
selected  for  the  pun- 
ishment, rather  than 
the  punishment  itself. 
Even  when  dad  ad- 
ministered vitally 
needed  punishment 
on  the  conventional 
area,  mother  tried  to 
intervene. 

"Not  on  the  end  of 
the  spine, "  she'd  say 
in  a  voice  that  indi- 
cated her  belief  dad 
was  running  the  risk  of  crippling  us  for  life. 
"For  goodness'  sake,  not  on  the  end  of  the 
spine!" 

"Where,  then?"  dad  shouted  furiously  in 
the  middle  of  one  spanking.  "Not  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  not  on  the  side  of  the  ear,  not  on 
the  back  of  the  neck,  not  on  the  elbow,  not 
across  the  legs,  and  not  on  the  seat  of  the 
pants.  Where  did  your  father  spank  you? 
Across  the  soles  of  the  feet  like  the  heathen 
Chinese?" 

"Well,  not  on  the  end  of  the  spine," 
mother  said.  "You  can  be  sure  of  that." 

Both  dad  and  mother  tried  to  impress  us 
that  it  was  our  responsibility  to  make  guests 
feel  at  home.  There  were  guests  for  meals  al- 
most as  often  as  not,  particularly  business 
friends  of  dad's,  since  his  office  was  in  the 
house.  There  was  no  formality  and  no  spe- 
cial preparation  except  a  clean  napkin  and 
an  extra  place  at  the  table. 

"  If  a  guest  is  sitting  next  to  you,  it's  your 
job  to  keep  him  happy,  to  see  that  things  are 
passed  to  him,"  dad  kept  telling  us. 

Dad  was  an  easygoing  host,  informal  and 
gracious,  and  we  tried  to  pattern  ourselves 
after  him. 

"Any  more  vegetables,  boss?"  he'd  ask 
mother.  "No?  Well  how  about  mashed  pota- 
toes? Lots  of  them.  And  plenty  of  lamb. 
Fine.  Well,  sir,  I  can't  offer  you  any  vege- 
tables, but  how  about  " 

"Oh,  come  on,  have  some  more  beef," 
Frank  urged  a  visiting  German  engineer. 
"After  all,  you've  only  had  three  helpings." 

"There's  no  need  to  gobble  your  grapefruit 
like  a  pig,"  Fred  told  a  woman  professor 
from  Columbia  University,  who  had  arrived 
late  and  was  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  rest 
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NS  OF  OTHER  USES 


WISTFUL  WANGLER 

Jackie,  age  four,  was  a  positive  master 
at  the  art  of  wangling  out  of  folks  any  lit- 
tle thing  he  had  set  his  heart  upon. 

One  day,  he  dropped  into  a  neighbor's 
house  just  as  the  family  were  busily  eat- 
ing big  bowls  full  of  Grape-Nuts  Wheat- 
Meal,  with  obvious  relish. 

When  they  asked  how  cold  it  was  out- 
side, he  glanced  wistfully  at  the  delicious, 
steaming  hot  cereal. 

"The  weather,"  he  said,  "is  just  right 
for  everybody  to  be  eating  Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal." 
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of  US.  "If  we  finish  ahead  of  you,  we'll  wait 
until  you're  through." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  pass 
your  dessert  until  you  finish  your  Lima 
beans,"  Dan  told  a  guest  on  another  occasion. 
"Daddy  won't  allow  it,  and  you're  my  re- 
sponsibility." 

"Daddy,  do  you  think  that  what  Mr.  Fre- 
monville  is  saying  is  of  general  interest?" 
Lill  interrupted  a  long  discourse  to  ask. 

Dad  and  mother,  and  most  of  the  guests, 
laughed  away  remarks  like  these  without  too 
much  embarrassment.  Dad  would  apologize 
and  explain  the  family  rule  and  the  reason 
for  it.  After  the  guests  had  gone,  mother 
would  get  us  together  and  tell  us  that,  while 
family  rules  were  important,  it  was  even 
more  important  to  see  that  guests  weren't 
made  uncomfortable. 

Sometimes  after  a  meal,  dad's  stomach 
would  rumble  and,  when  there  weren't  any 
guests,  we'd  tease  him  about  it.  The  next 
time  it  rumbled,  he'd  look  shocked  and  sin- 
gle out  one  of  us. 

"Billy,"  he  said.  "Please!  I'm  not  in  the 
mood  for  an  organ  recital." 

"That  was  your  stomach,  not  mine, 
daddy.  You  can't  fool  me." 

One  night,  Mr.  Russell  Allen,  a  young  en- 
gineer, was  a  guest  for  supper.  Jack,  in  a  high 
chair  across  the  table,  accidentally  swallowed 
some  air  and  let  out  a  belch  that  resounded 
through  the  dining  room.  It  was  such  a  thor- 
ough burp  that  conversation  was  momen- 
tarily suspended  in  amazement.  Jack,  more 
surprised  than  anybody,  looked  shocked.  He 
reached  out  his  arm  and  pointed  a  chubby, 
accusing  forefinger  at  the  guest. 

"Mr.  Allen,"  he  said  in  offended  dignity. 
"Please!  I'm  not  in  the  mood  for  an  organ 
recital." 

"Why,  Jackie!"  said  mother,  almost  in 
tears.  "Why,  Jackie.  How  could  you?" 

"Out!"  roared  dad.  "Skiddoo.  Tell  Mrs. 
Cunningham  to  give  you  the  rest  of  your  sup- 
per in  the  kitchen.  And  I'll  see  you  about  this 
later." 

"Well,  you  say  it ! "  Jack  sobbed  as  he  dis- 
appeared toward  the  kitchen.  "You  say  it 
when  your  stomach  rumbles." 

Dad  was  blushing.  The  poise  which  he  told 
us  he  valued  so  highly  had  disappeared.  He 
shifted  uneasily  and  fumbled  with  his  nap- 
kin. Nobody  could  think  of  a  way  to  break 
the  uneasy  silence.  Dad  cleared  his  throat 
with  efficient  thoroughness.  But  the  silence 
persisted,  and  it  hung  heavily  over  the  table. 

Dad  suddenly  flung  his  napkin  on  the  table 
and  walked  out  into  the  kitchen.  He  returned 
holding  Jack  by  the  hand.  Jack  was  still  cry- 
ing. 

"All  right,  Jackie,"  dad  said.  "Come  back 
and  sit  down.  You're  right,  you  learned  it 
from  me.  First  you  apologize  to  Mr.  Allen. 
Then  we'll  tell  him  the  whole  story.  And  then 
none  of  us  will  ever  say  it  again." 

A  WOMAN  psychologist  came  to  Montclair 
every  fortnight  from  New  York  to  give  us  in- 
telligence tests.  It  was  her  idea,  not  dad's  or 
mother's.  She  was  planning  to  publish  a  pa- 
per about  the  effects  of  dad's  teaching  meth- 
ods on  our  intelligence  quotients.  She  was 
thin  and  sallow,  with  angular  features  and  a 
black  mustache.  We  hated  her  and  suspected 
the  feeling  was  mutual. 

At  first  her  questions  were  legitimate 
enough :  arithmetic,  spelling,  languages,  geog- 
raphy, and  the  sort  of  purposeful  confu- 
sion—about ringing  numbers  and  underlining 
words— in  which  some  psychologists  place 
particular  store. 

After  we  had  completed  the  initial  series  of 
tests,  she  took  us,  one  by  one,  into  the  parlor 
for  personal  interviews.  Mother  and  dad 
weren't  allowed  to  be  present.  The  interviews 
were  embarrassing  and  insulting. 

"Does  it  hurt  when  your  mother  spanks 
you?"  she  asked  each  of  us,  peering  search- 
ingly  into  our  eyes.  "  You  mean  your  mother 
never  spanks  you?  "  She  seemed  disappointed. 
"  Well,  how  about  your  father?  Oil.  he  does?" 
That  ap|)cared  to  be  heartening  news.  "  I)(x;s 
your  iMothiT  pay  inore  attention  to  the  other 
children  than  she  d(H-s  to  you?  How  many 
baths  do  you  lake  a  week?  Are  you  sure?  Do 
you  think  it  would  Ih:  nice  to  have  still  an- 
other baby  brother?  You  do?  (jcxKlness!" 


We  decided  that  if  dad  and  mother  knew 
the  kinds  of  questions  we  were  being  asked, 
they  wouldn't  like  them  any  better  than  wi 
did.  Anne  and  Ernestine  had  made  up  theii 
minds  to  explain  the  situation  to  them,  when 
destiny  delivered  the  psychologist  into  oui 
hands. 

Mother  had  been  devising  a  series  of  job" 
aptitude  tests,  and  the  desk  by  her  bed  wa; 
piled  with  pamphlets  and  magazines  on  psy 
chology.  Ernestine  was  running  idly  througl 
them  one  night,  while  mother  was  readin^ 
ak)ud  to  us,  when  she  came  across  a  batch  o 
intelligence  tests.  One  of  them  was  the  tesi 
which  the  New  York  woman  was  in  the  proc 
ess  of  giving  us — not  the  embarrassing  per 
sonal  questions,  but  the  business  of  circlinj 
numbers,  spelling  and  filling  in  blanks.  Tin 
correct  answers  were  in  the  back. 

The  psychologist  had  given  us  the  firsi 
third  of  the  test.  Anne  and  Ernestine  tutorec 
us  on  the  second  third,  until  we  could  rut 
down  a  page  and  fill  in  the  answers  withou! 
even  reading  the  questions.  The  last  thin 
was  an  oral  word-association  test,  and  the\ 
coached  us  on  that  too. 

The  next  time  the  psychologist  came,  sh( 
sat  us  at  intervals  around  the  walls  of  the  par 
lor,  with  books  on  our  laps  to  write  on.  Sh( 
passed  each  of  us  a  copy  of  the  second  thin 
of  the  test. 

"When  I  say  commence,  work  as  quickl 
as  you  can,"  she  told  us.  "You  have  half  ai 
hour,  and  I  want  you  to  get  as  far  along  i 
the  tests  as  you  can.  If  any  of  you  should  har 
pen  to  finish  before  the  time  is  up,  bring  you 
papers  to  me.  Remember,  I'm  watching  yoi 
so  don't  try  to  look  at  your  neighbor's  paper. 

We  ran  down  the  pages,  filling  in  the  blanki  F 
The  older  children  turned  in  their  paper 
within  ten  minutes.  Lillian,  the  youngest  b 
ing  examined,  turned  hers  in  within  twenty 

The  psychologist  looked  at  Lillian's  paper 
and  her  mouth  dropped  open.  "How  old  ar< 
you,  dearie?  "  she  asked. 

"Six."  said  Lill.  "I'll  be  seven  in  June." 

"There's  something  radically  wrong  here.' 
the  visitor  said.  "I  haven't  had  a  chance  ti 
grade  all  of  your  paper,  but  do  you  know  yoi 
have  a  higher  I.Q.  than  Nicholas  Murra\ 
Butler?" 

"I  read  a  lot,"  Lill  said. 

The  psychologist  glanced  at  the  other  test 
and  shook  her  head.  "I  don't  know  what  t( 
think,"  she  sighed.  "You've  certainly  showi 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  last  twi 
weeks.  Maybe  we'd  better  get  on  to  the  las 
third  of  the  test.  I'm  going  to  go  around  tli 
room  and  say  a  word  to  each  of  you.  I  wan 
you  to  answer  the  first  word  that  comes  int( 
your  mind.  Now  won't  that  be  a  nice  littli 
game?" 

Anne  twitched.  Ernestine  scratched.  Mar 
tha  bit  her  nails. 

"We'll  go  by  ages,"  the  visitor  continued 
"Anne  first."  She  pointed  to  Anne.  "Knife, 
said  the  psychologist. 

"Stab,  wound,  bleed,  slit-throat,  murder 
disembowel,  scream,  shriek,"  replied  Annt 
without  taking  a  breath  and  so  fast  that  th 
words  flowed  together. 

"Let  me  get  that  down,"  said  the  psy 
chologist.  "You're  just  supposed  to  answe 
one  word,  but  let  me  get  it  all  down  anyway. 
She  panted  in  excitement  as  she  scribbled  ii 
her  pad.  "All  right,  Ernestine.  Your  turn 
Just  one  word.  "Black."' 

"Jack,"  said  Ernestine. 

The  visitor  looked  at  Martha.  "Foot." 

"Kick,"  said  Martha. 

"Hair." 

"Louse,"  said  Frank. 

"Flower." 

"Stink,"  said  Bill. 

The  psychologist  was  becoming  more  an<, 
more  excited.  -She  looked  at  Lill. 

"Droppings,"  said  LiU,  upsetting  the  ap  to 
plecart. 

"  But  I  haven't  even  asked  you  your  won 
yet,"  the  visitor  exclaimed.  "So  that's  it.  Lc 
me  see  what  your  word  was  going  to  be. 
thought  so.  Your  word  was  'bird.'  And  the; 
told  you  to  say  'droppings,'  didn't  they?" 

Lill  nodded  sheepishly. 

"And  tin  y  told  you  just  how  to  fill  out  th 
rest  of  the  test,  didn't  they?  I  supiK)se  th 
answers  were  given  to  you  by  your  mother, » 


a. 
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^  When  we  were  children  we 
^  were  grateful  to  those  who 
filled  our  stockings  with  toys 
at  C.hristmastide.  Why  are  we 
not  grateful  to  God  for  filling 
our  stockings  with  legs? 

— G.  K,  CHESTERTON. 


)u  would  impress  me  with  how  smart  you 
e." 

We  started  to  snicker,  but  tht  psychologist 

dn't  think  it  was  funny. 

"You're  all  nasty  little  cheats,"  she  said. 
Don't  think  for  a  minute  you  pulled  the 
]ool  over  my  eyes.  I  saw  through  you  from 
^le  start." 

'  She  picked  up  her  wraps  and  started  for 

le  front  door.  Dad  had  heard  us  laughing, 

'id  came  out  of  his  office. 
"Well,"  he  beamed,  "it  sounds  like  it's 

;en  a  jolly  test.  Running  along  so  soon?  Tell 
e,  what  do  you  think  of  my  family?" 
She  looked  at  us  and  there  was  an  evil  glint 
her  eye.  "  I'm  glad  you  asked  me  that,"  she 

[tiinnied.  "Unquestionably,  they  are  smart. 
X)  smart  for  their  breeches.  As  to  whether 
ey  were  aided  and  abetted  in  an  attempted 

,aud,  I  cannot  say.  But  my  professional  ad- 

xe  is  a  good  thrashing  right  now,  from  the 

jdest  to  the  youngest." 

^  She  slammed  the  front  door,  and  dad  looked 

0  us. 

;  "What  have  you  been  up  to?  That  wom- 
Vs  going  to  write  a  paper  on  the  family. 

hat  did  you  do  to  her?" 

"Do  you  want  another  baby  brother?" 

fine  asked. 

"Does  it  hurt  when  your  mother  spanks 
)u?"  said  Ernestine. 

"When  did  you  have  your  last  bath?" 
artha  inquired.  "Are  you  sure?  H'm-m-m?" 
Dad  raised  his  hands  in  surrender  and 
ook  his  head.  He  looked  old  and  tired  now. 
Zome  in  and  give  me  all  the  frightful  de- 
lls." 

A  few  minutes  later,  mother  came  into  the 
ice,  where  we  were  perched  on  the  edges  of 
r  and  dad's  desks.  The  ^^^^^^^^ 
;nographers  had  aban-  ^M^^^^^* 
ned  their  typewriters  and 
ire  crowded  around  us. 
"What's  the  commo- 
m,  Frank?"  she  asked, 
could  hear  you  bellow- 
y  all  the  way  up  in  the 
tic." 

, ' '  Start  at  the  beginning,   

.ds.  I  want  your  mother  ^^^^^^^^ 

hear  this  too,"  dad  said. 

'he  bearded  old  goat — not  you,  Lillie." 

1  By  the  time  Anne  was  a  senior  in  high 
lool,  dad  was  convinced  that  the  current 
neration  of  girls  was  riding,  with  rouged 
IS  and  rolled  stockings,  straight  for  a  ren- 
zvous  with  the  devil.  Flaming  youth  had 
it  caught  fire.  It  was  the  day  of  the  flapper 
d  the  sheik,  of  petting  and  necking.  Girls 
re  beginning  to  bob  their  hair,  and  boys  to 
Dricate  theirs.  The  ukulele  was  a  social  as- 
t  second  only  to  the  traps  and  saxophone, 
'.e  accepted  mode  of  transportation  was  the 
ipped-down  Model  T  Ford,  preferably  in- 
ibed  with  such  witticisms  as  "Chicken, 
re's  Your  Roost"  and  "Four  Wheels,  No 
akes." 

t  f  people  wanted  to  go  crazy,  that  was  their 
air.  But  dad  had  no  intention  of  letting  his 
ughters  go  with  them. 
'What's  the  matter  with  girls  today?  "  he 
pt  asking.  "Don't  they  know  what's  going 
happen  to  them  if  they  go  around  showing 
eir  legs  through  silk  stockings,  and  with 
re  knees,  and  with  skirts  so  short  that  the 
^htest  wind  doesn't  leave  anything  for  the 
agination?" 

Well  ,  that's  the  way  everybody  dresses," 
ine  insisted.  "Everybody  but  Ernestine 
d  me;  we're  the  school  freaks.  Boys  don't 
tice  things  like  that  when  everybody 
esses  that  way." 

"Don't  try  to  tell  me  about  boys,"  dad 
id  in  disgust.  "  I  know  all  about  what  boys 
tice.  I  hate  to  tell  you  what  would  have 
ppened  in  my  day  if  girls  had  come  to 
lool  dressed  like  some  girls  dress  today." 
The  girls  turned  to  mother  for  support,  but 
e  agreed  with  dad.  "After  all,  men  don't 
mt  to  marry  girls  who  wear  make-up  and 
gh  heels,"  mother  said.  "That's  the  kind 
ey  run  around  with  before  they're  married, 
it  when  it  comes  to  picking  out  a  wife,  they 
int  someone  they  can  respect." 
"They  certainly  respect  me,"  Anne  moaned, 
.'m  the  most  respect'ed  girl  in  the  whole 


high  school.  The  boys  respect  me  so  much 
they  hardly  look  at  me.  How  can  you  expect 
me  to  be  popular?" 

"Popular!"  dad  roared.  "Popular.  That's 
all  I  hear.  That's  what's  the  matter  with  this 
generation.  Nobody  thinks  about  being  smart, 
or  clever,  or  sweet,  or  even  attractive.  No,  sir. 
They  want  to  be  skinny  and  flat-chested  and 
popular." 

"We're  the  only  girls  in  the  whole  high 
school  who  aren't  allowed  to  wear  silk  stock- 
ings," Ernestine  complained.  "If  we  could 
just  wear  silk  stockings  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad 
about  the  long  skirts  and  sensible  shoes."  . 

"No,  by  jingo."  Dad  pounded  the  table. 
"I'll  put  you  both  in  a  convent  first.  Silk 
stockings  indeed!  I  don't  want  to  hear  an- 
other word  out  of  either  of  you." 

Anne  decided  that  she  could  never  get  dad's 
permission  to  dress  like  the  other  girls  in  her 
class,  and  that  it  was  up  to  her  to  take  mat- 
ters into  her  own  hands.  She  felt  a  certain 
amount  of  responsibility  to  Ernestine  and  the 
younger  girls,  since  she  knew  they  would 
never  be  emancipated  until  she  paved  the 
way.  She  had  a  haunting  mental  picture  of 
Jane,  fifteen  years  hence,  still  wearing  pugs 
over  her  ears,  long  winter  drawers  and  heavy 
ribbed  stockings. 

"Convent,  here  I  come,"  she  told  Em. 
She  disappeared  into  the  girls'  bathroom 
with  a  pair  of  scissors.  When  she  emerged, 
her  hair  was  bobbed  and  shingled  up  the 
back.  It  wasn't  a  very  good-looking  job,  but 
it  was  good  and  short.  She  tiptoed,  unno- 
ticed, into  Ernestine's  room. 

"How  do  I  look,  Ernestine?"  she  asked. 
"Do  you  think  I  did  a  good  job?" 
^^^^^^^^        "Get  out  of  here,"  Er- 
'l^^^^^^^*     nestine   screamed.  "It 
might  be  catching." 

"I'll  catch  it  when  dad 
gets  ahold  of  me,  I  know. 
But  how  does  it  look?" 

"I  didn't  know  any  hu- 
marihead  of  hair  could  look 
like  that,"  Ernestine  said. 
^^^^^^^^     "I  like  bobbed  hair,  but 
yours  looks  like  you  backed 
into  a  lawn  mower." 
"You're  going  to  back  me  up,  aren't  you, 
when  dad  sees  it?  After  all,  you  want  to  bob 
your  hair,  don't  you?  " 

"  I'll  back  you  up,"  said  Ern.  "  But  I  don't 
want  to  bob  my  hair.  I  want  a  barber  to  bob 
it  forme." 

"I  have  a  feeling,"  Anne  said,  "that  I'm 
going  to  be  in  for  a  fairly  disagreeable  evening. 
Oh,  well,  somebody  had  to  do  it,  and  I'm  the 
oldest." 

They  sat  in  Ernestine's  room  until  supper- 
time,  and  then  went  downstairs  together. 
Mother  was  serving  the  plates,  and  dropped 
peas  all  over  the  tablecloth. 

"Anne,"  she  whispered.  "Your  beautiful 
hair.  Oh,  oh,  oh.  What  have  you  done?  Just 
look  at  yourself!" 

"I  have  looked  at  myself,"  Anne  said. 
"Please  don't  make  me  look  at  myself  again. 
I  don't  want  to  spoil  my  appetite." 

Mother  burst  into  tears. 

Dad  hadn't  paid  any  attention  when  Anne 
and  Ernestine  entered  the  dining  room. 
"What's  the  trouble  now?"  he  asked.  "Can't 
we  have  a  little  peace  and  quiet  around  here 

for  just  one  meal?  All  I  ask  is  "  He  saw 

Anne  and  choked.  "Go  back  upstairs  and 
take  that  thing  off!"  he  roared.  "And  don't 
you  ever  dare  to  come  down  here  looking  like 
that  again.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self." 

"It's  done,  daddy,"  Anne  said.  "I'm 
afraid  we're  all  going  to  have  to  make  the 
best  of  it." 

"I  think  it  looks  snaky."  Ern  hastened  to 
do  her  duty  to  her  older  sister.  "And  listen, 
daddy,  it's  ever  so  much  more  efficient.  It 
takes  me  ten  minutes  to  fix  these  pugs  in  the 
morning,  and  Anne  can  fix  her  hair  in  fifteen 
seconds." 

"What  hair?"  dad  shouted.  "She  doesn't 
have  any  hair  to  fix." 

"How  could  you  do  this  to  me?"  mother 
sobbed. 

"How  could  she  do  it  to  an  Airedale,  let 
alone  to  herself  or  you  and  me?"  said  dad. 
"Well,  I  won't  have  it,  do  you  understand? 
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I  want  your  hair  grown  back  in  and  I  want  it 
grown  back  in  fast." 

Anne  had  tried  to  keep  up  a  bold  front, 
but  the  combined  attack  was  too  much  and 
siie  burst  into  tears.  "Nobody  in  this  family 
understands  me,"  she  sobbed.  "I  wish  I  were 
dead."  She  ran  from  the  table.  We  heard  her 
bedroom  door  slam,  and  muffled,  heart- 
broken sobs. 

Neither  dad  nor  mother  could  eat  any- 
thing, and  there  was  an  uneasy,  guilty  si- 
lence. 

"Listen  to  that  poor,  heartbroken  child," 
mother  finally  said.  "Imagine  her  thinking 
that  no  one  understands  her.  Frank,  I  think 
you  were  too  hard  on  her." 

Dad  put  his  head  in  his  hands.  "Maybe  I 
was.  Personally.  I  don't  have  anything  much 
against  bobbed  hair.  Like  Ernestine  says,  it's 
more  efficient.  But  when  I  saw  how  upset  it 
made  you,  I  lost  my  temper,  I  guess." 

"I  don't  have  anything  against  bobbed 
hair  either,"  mother  said. "  It  certainly  would 
eliminate  a  lot  of  brushing  and  combing.  But 
I  knew  you  didn't  like  it,  and  " 

Anne  appeared  at  dessert  time,  red-eyed 
and  disheveled.  Without  a  word  she  sat  down 
and  picked  up  her  knife  and  fork.  Minutes 
later,  she  smiled  enchantingly. 

"That  was  good,"  she  said,  passing  her 
plate.  "If  you  don't  mind,  mother,  I'll  have 
another  helping  of  everything.  I'm  starved 
tonight." 

"I  don't  mind,  dear,"  said  mother. 

"I  like  to  see  girls  eat,"  said  dad.  . 

That  week  end,  mother  took  the  girls  to* 
dad's  barbershop.  "I  want  you  to  trim  this 
one's  hair,  please,"  she  said,  pointing  to 
Anne,  "and  to  bob  the  hair  of  the  others." 

"Any  special  sort  of  bob,  Mrs.  Gilbreth?" 
the  barber  asked. 

"No,  I  guess  just  a  regular  bob,"  mother 
said  slowly.  "The  shorter  the  better." 

Having  capitulated  on  the  hair  question, 
dad  put  up  an  even  sterner  resistance  against 
any  future  changes  in  dress.  But  Anne  and 
Ernestine  broke  him  down  a  little  at  a  time. 
Anne  got  a  job  in  the  high-school  cafeteria, 
saved  her  money,  and  bought  silk  stockings, 
two  short  dresses  and  four  ffimsy  pieces  of 
underwear  known  as  teddies.  These  she  un- 
mapped with  some  ceremony  in  the  living 
room. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  sneak,"  she  said,  "so 
I'm  going  to  show  these  to  everybody  right 
now.  If  you  won't  let  me  wear  them  at  home, 
I'll  change  into  them  on  the  way  to  school. 
I'm  never  going  to  wear  long  underwear 
again."  , 

"Oh,  no,  you  don't,"  dad-shouted.  "Take 
those  things  back  to  the  store.  It  embarrasses 
me  to  look  at  them,  and  I  won't  have  them  in 
my  house."  He  picked  up  a  teddy  and  held 
the  top  of  it  against  his  shoulders.  It  hung 
down  to  his  belt.  "You  mean  that's  all  the 
underwear  women  wear  nowadays?"  he 
asked  incredulously.  "Well,  you  take  the 
whole  business  right  back  to  the  store." 

"No,"  Anne  insisted.  "I  bought  these 
clothes  with  my  own  money  and  I'm  going  to 
wear  them.  I'm  not  going  to  be  the  only  one 
in  the  class  with  long  underwear  and  a  flap  in 
the  back.  It's  disgusting." 

It's  not  so  disgusting  as  having  no  back 
of  the  underwear  to  sew  a  flap  on,"  said  dad. 
"I  just  can't  believe  that  everybody  in  your 
class  wears  these  things.  There  must  be  some 
sane  parents  besides  your  mother  and  me." 
He  shook  his  head.  But  he  was  weakening. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  object  to  teddies," 
Anne  said.  "They  don't  show,  you  know." 

''Of  cr^urse  they  don't  show,  that's  just 
the  trouble.  It's  what  does  show  that  I'm 
talking  about." 

"Be  sensible,  daddy,"  Anne  begged  him. 
"You  don't  want  us  to  grow  up  to  be  wall- 
flowers, do  you?" 

"I'd  a  lot  rather  raise  wallflowers  than 
clinging  vines  or  worse.  The  next  thing  I 
know  you'll  be  wanting  to  paint." 

"Everybody  u.ses  make-up  nowadays," 
Em  said.  "They  don't  call  it  painting  any 
more." 

"I  don't  care  what  they  call  it,"  dad 
roared.  "I'll  have  no  painted  women  in  this 
house." 


Anne  and  Ernestine  decided  that  half  a 
loaf  was  better  than  none,  and  that  they  had 
better  wait  until  dad  got  used  to  the  silk 
stockings  and  short  skirts  before  they  pressed 
the  make-up  question.  But  it  turned  out  that 
dad  had  given  all  the  ground  he  intended  to, 
and  the  girls  found  mother  a  weak  reed  on 
which  to  lean. 

"Neither  my  sisters  nor  I  have  ever  used 
face  powder,"  mother  told  Anne  and  Ernes- 
tine. "Frankly,  girls,  I  consider  it  nonessen- 
tial." 

Clothes  remained  a  subject  of  considerable 
friction,  but  the  matter  that  threatened  to 
affect  dad's  stability  was  jazz.  Radios  were 
innocuous,  being  still  in  the  cat-whisker-and- 
headphone  stage.  But  five-  and  six-piece 
dance  bands  were  turning  out  huge  piles  of 
phonograph  records,  and  we  tried  to  buy 
them  all. 

We  already  had  an  ample  supply  of  phono- 
graphs, because  of  the  ones  dad  had  acquired 
for  the  language  records.  And  we  still  weren't 
allowed  to  neglect  our  language  lessons.  But 
once  we  had  played  the  required  quota  of 
French,  German  and  Italian  records,  we 
switched  to  Stumbling,  Limehouse  Blues, 
Last  Night  on  the  Back  Porch,  I'm  Forever 
Blowing  Bubbles.  Not  only  did  we  listen  to 
them,  we  sang  them,  and  rolled  back  the  rugs 
and  danced  to  them. 

Dad  didn't  particularly  object  to  jazz 
music.  He  thought  some  of  it  was  downright 
catchy.  But  he  thought  we  devoted  far  too 
much  time  to  it.  As  he  walked  from  room  to 
room  jazz  assailed  him  from  phonograph 
after  phonograph,  and  he  sometimes  threw 
up  his  hands  in  disgust. 

"Da-de-de-da-da-da,"  he  bellowed  sarcas- 
tically. "If  you  spent  half  as  much  time  im- 
proving your  minds  as  you  do  memorizing 
those  stupid  songs,  you  could  recite  the  Koran 
forward  and  backward." 

When  Anne  came  home  from  school  one 
afternoon  and  announced  that  she  had  been 
invited  to  her  first  dance,  she  seemed  so 
happy  that  both  dad  and  mother  were  happy 
for  her. 

"  I  told  you  that  if  I  started  dressing  like 
the  other  girls  everything  would  be  all 


right,"  Anne  crowed.  "Joe  Scales  has  asked 
me  to  go  to  the  prom  next  Friday  night." 

"That's  lovely,  dear,"  mother  said. 

"That's  just  fine,"  dad  smiled.  "Is  he  a 
nice  boy?" 

"Nice?  Gee,  I'll  say.  He's  a  cheerleader 
and  he  has  a  car." 

"Two  mighty  fine  recommendations,"  dad 
said.  He  shook  his  head  and  sighed.  "Hon- 
estly, I  don't  know  what  the  world's  coming 
to.  Friday  night,  you  say?"  He  pulled  a 
notebook  out  of  his  pocket  and  consulted  it. 
"All  right,  I  can  make  it." 

"You  can  make  what?"  Anne  asked. 

"I  can  make  the  dance,"  said  dad.  "You 
didn't  think  for  a  minute  I  was  going  to  let 
you  go  out  by  yourself,  at  night,  with  that — 
that  cheerleader,  did  you?" 

"Oh,  daddy,"  Anne  moaned.  "You 
wouldn't  spoil  everything  by  doing  some- 
thing like  that,  would  you?  What's  he  going 
to  think  of  me?" 

"  He'll  think  you're  a  sensible,  well-brought- 
up  child,  with  sensible  parents,"  mother  put 
in.  "I'm  sure  that  if  I  called  up  his  mother 
right  now,  she'd  be  glad  to  hear  that  your  fa- 
ther was  going  along  as  a  chaperon." 

"Don't  you  trust  your  own  ffesh  and 
blood?" 

"Of  course  we  trust  you,"  dad  said.  "I 
trust  all  my  daughters.  It's  that  cheerleader 
I  don't  trust.  Either  I  go,  or  you  don't." 

"Do  you  think  it  would  help  if  I  called  up 
his  mother  and  explained  the  situation?" 
mother  asked. 

Anne  had  become  philosophic  about  break- 
ing dad  down  a  little  at  a  time,  and  she  had 
suspected  all  along  that  there  was  going  to  be 
a  third  person  on  her  first  date.  "No,  thanks, 
mother,"  she  said.  "I'd  better  announce  the 
news  myself.  I  don't  know  what  he's  going  to 
say,  though.  Shall  I  tell  him  we'll  go  in  his 
car,  or  ours?"  Anne  asked. 

"  His  car  ?"  said  dad.  ' '  I  haven't  seen  it,  but 
I  can  imagine  it.  No  doors,  no  fenders,  no  top 
and  a  lot  of  writing  about  in  case  of  fire  throw 
this  in.  No,  we'll  go  in  Foolish  Carriage." 

On  the  night  of  Anne's  date,  we  stationed 
ourselves  at  strategic  windows  so  we  could 
watch  Joe  Scales  arrive.  As  dad  had  pre- 
dicted, Anne's  friend  drove  up  to  the  house 


SLEEPY-TIME  CLOTHES 

A  SLEEP  wardrobe  in  softest  flannelette.  The  white  nighty  ties 
in  back,  is  delicately  detailed  in  front  with  white  featherstitch- 
ing.  ^  bite  lace  edges  neck  and  sleeves.  The  wrapper,  bonnet  and 
blanket  all  have  tiny  satin  bindings  and  pretty  embroidered 
flowers  .  .  .  look  pretty  in  a  carriage.  Even  if  you  are  a  beginner 
you  can  make  them — they  are  that  easy.  •  BY  NORA  O'LEARY 
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in  an  ancient  Model  T,  with  writing  on  it. 
We  could  hear  the  car  several  blocks  before 
it  actually  hove  into  sight.  The  exhaust 
whistle,  coupled  with  the  natural  engine 
noises,  precluded  the  necessity  of  Mr.  Scales' 
giving  any  further  notice  about  the  car's  ar- 
rival at  its  destination.  But  etiquette  of  the 
day  was  rigid,  and  he  followed  it  to  the  letter 
by  tooting  and  retooting  the  horn  until 
Anne  came  to  the  front  door. 

"Come  on  in,  Joe,"  Anne  called. 

"Okay,  baby.  Is  your  pop  ready?" 

Anne's  sheik  was  wearing  a  black-and- 
orange-striped  blazer,  gray  Oxford  bags,  a 
bow  tie  on  an  elastic  band,  and  a  brown  tri- 
angular pork-pie  hat. 

"You  and  I  are  going  to  the  dance,"  Jci 
shouted.  "And  so's  your  old  man.  Get  it? 
So's  your  old  man." 

"Of  course  she  gets  it,  wise  guy,"  dad 
grumbled  for  mother's  benefit.  "What  do  you 
think  she  is,  a  moron?  And  let  me  hear  you 
refer  to  me  tonight  as  the  old  man  and  you'll 
get  it  too." 

Hush,"  mother  warned  him.  "He'll  hear 
you.  Actually,  he's  kind  of  cute,  in  a  sort  of 
vest-pocket  way." 

"Cute?"  said  dad.  "He  looks  like  what 
might  happen  if  a  pygmy  married  a  barber 
pole.  And  look  at  that  car.  What's  that  writ- 
ten on  the  side?  'Jump  in,  sardine,  here's 
your  tin.'" 

"  Well,  don't  worry  about  the  car,"  mother 
told  him.  "You'll  be  riding  in  yours,  not  thai 
contraption." 

"Thank  the  Lord  for  small  favors." 

Dad  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  thi 
barn,  and  mother  went  into  the  living  roon 
to  meet  the  caller.  As  she  entered,  Joe  wa^ 
demonstrating  to  Frank  and  Bill  how  the  bow 
tie  worked. 

"It's  a  William  Tell  tie,"  he  said,  holding 
the  bow  away  from  his  neck  and  allowing  it 
to  pop  back  into  position.  "You  pull  the  bow 
and  it  hits  the  apple." 

Both  Frank  and  Bill  were  impressed. 
"You're  the  first  cheerleader  we  ever  saw  up 
close,"  Frank  said.  "  Will  you  lead  some  cheers 
for  us?  We  know  them  all.  Anne  and  Ernes- 
tine taught  them  to  us." 

Joe  leaped  to  his  feet.  "Sure  thing,"  ho 
said.  He  cupped  his  hands  over  his  mouth  and 
shouted  in  an  adolescent  baritone,  "Let's 
have  a  hoo,  rah,  ray  and  a  tiger  for  Mont- 
clair  High.  A  hoo,  rah,  ray  and  a  tiger.  I  want 
to  hear  you  holler  now.  Read-d-dy?"  He 
turned  sideways,  dropped  on  one  knee  and 
made  his  fists  go  in  a  circle,  like  a  squirrel  on 
a  treadmill.  "Hoo,"  he  screamed,  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  "  Rah.  Ray  " 

It  was  at  this  point  that  dad  entered  the 
room.  He  stood  viewing  the  proceedings,  lips 
pursed  and  hands  on  hips.  At  the  end  of  thi 
cheer,  he  sidled  over  toward  mother.  "The 
car  won't  start,"  he  whispered.  "What  shall 
I  do?" 

"Why  don't  you  call  a  cab?" 

"Look  at  him,"  dad  whispered.  "He  doesn't 
come  up  to  her  shoulder.  He  wouldn't  dart 
get  funny  with  her — she'd  knock  him  cold.' 
Dad  walked  over  to  where  Joe  and  Anne  wen 
sitting.  "I  hope  you  youngsters  won't  mind, 
he  said,  "but  I  won't  be  able  to  go  to  the 
dance  with  you." 

"No,  we  don't  mind  at  all,  daddy,"  said 
Anne. 

' '  Now  I  want  you  to  be  home  at  midnight,' 
dad  said.  "  I'm  going  to  be  right  here  waiting 
for  you,  and  if  you're  not  here  by  one  minute 
after  midnight  I'm  coming  looking  for  you 
Understand?" 

"All  right,  daddy,"  Anne  grinned. 

"Come  on,  Cinderella,"  said  Scales.  He  and 
Anne  departed,  and  he  didn't  forget  to  tip 
his  hat. 

Once  the  ice  was  broken,  Anne  started  hav 
ing  dates  fairly  often,  and  Ernestine  and 
Martha  followed  suit.  Frank,  Bill  and  Lillian 
still  in  junior  high  scIkk)!,  resented  the  infil' 
tralion  of  the  ]iigh-sch(X)l  Romeos.  What  thej 
objected  to  jirincipally  was  that  the  threi 
oldest  girls  were  being  turned  away  from  faOl' 
ily  activities. 

Anne  already  had  had  her  first  propo*! 
J(x;  Scales  had  asked  her  to  marry  him.  The) 
were  sitting  in  a  hammock  on  the  side  porcl 
(Continued  on  Fate  V4) 


From  experience  comes  faith  •  •  • 


In  the  beginning,  a  child's  faith  rests  in  a  few  simple  experiences. 
The  world  extends.  Perhaps  it  includes  a  playful  puppy,  a  battered 
doll,  a  precious  pebble. 

Then  come  the  adventures  beyond  the  threshold,  the  weighing 
of  friendships,  the  reckoning  of  values. 

Tempered  by  hundreds  of  experiences,  comparisons  and  judg- 
ments, a  guiding  faith  is  finally  won.  With  it  one  measures  immea- 
surable things  .  .  .  such  as  honesty,  loyalty,  worth. 

It  goes  behind  the  faces  of  men,  behind  the  words  of  men  and 
says:  this  thought  is  right,  this  man  is  sound,  this  thing  is  good. 


E  R- Squibb  &  Sons 

Matnijdd iiriiig  Chemists  to  the  Medical  I'lvjcssion  since  1858 

Anesthetics  •  Biologicals  •  Antibiotics 
Sulfonamides  •  Endocrines 
Nutritional  and  Medical  Specialties 


The  priceless  ingredient  of  every  product  is  the  honor  and  integrity  of  its  malcer 
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dHduiCnSp  fresh  -frozen  orange  Juice 

IS  so  qood^so  easijl 


btop  squeezing  and  join  the  rush  to 
Sno\x  Crop.  Here's  the  original  frozen 
orange  juice  concentrate  that  gives  you 
'  the  tree-ripened,  tree-fresh  goodness  of 
luscious  oranges  at  their  peak  of  flavor. 
Just  add  back  the  water,  for  the  finest 
juice  you  ever  tasted  .  .  .  and  what  a 
real  saving  you'll  make !  Try  Snow  Crop 
juice  once— you'll  never  squeeze  again. 
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Grandest  for 

for  Flavor! 

Convenience ! 

Snow  Crop's 

No  squeezer — no 

squeezed-this-minute 

waste — no  mess. 

goodness  just  can't 

^resh  juice  in 

be  beat. 

45  seconds. 

ONE  6  OZ.  CAN 

Grandest 

EQUALS  JUICE 

for  Health! 

OF  9  BIG 

Natural  Vitamin  "C" 

/  ORANGES 

content  of  the  fruit  is 

retained. 

Makes  I'/j  pints  of  juice 


I  40  budget  saving  Snow  Crop  vsneiles 


Remember,  Snow  Crop  gives  you  a  year- 
round  variety  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 
always  fresh  as  morning  dew  .  .  .  fish  and 
poultry  that  are  a  joy  to  cook  and  eat.  To 
make  sure  of  controlled  top  quality  .  .  .  plus 
budget-saving  prices  .  .  .  always  demand 
SnowCrop  Frozen  Foods. 
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(ConliiiHi'il  from  PaRi:  VJ) 
when  he  popped  the  question.  The  porch  was 
separated  by  French  doors  from  the  parlor 
and  by  windows  from  the  ofifice.  Frank.  Bill 
and  Lillian,  lying  flat  on  the  parlor  floor  and 
peeking  through  the  d(X)rs,  bore  witness  to 
the  proposal  and  to  Anne's  none-too-original 
rejection. 

"I  like  to  think  of  you  as  a  brother,"  she 
told  Scales. 

"A  fine  thing!"  Frank  whispered  to  Bill. 
"Imagine  thinking  of  that  wet  smack  in 
terms  of  us." 

"You  caught  me."  Scales  told  Anne.  "I 
went  for  you,  hook,  line  and  sinker.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  me?" 

Anne  was  touched  by  this  show  of  slavish 
devotion.  "What  am  I  going  to  do  with 
you?"  she  echoed  dramatically. 

"Throw  him  back,"  dad  roared  from  the 
other  side  of  the  office  window.  "He's  too 
small  to  keep." 

Frank,  Bill  and  Lill  fought  gamely  against 
the  invasion,  but  in  vain.  Even  more  efYective, 
although  unpremeditated,  were  the  obsta- 
cles erected  by  the  four  little  boys,  Fred, 
Dan,  Jack  and  Bob,  who  kept  running  into 
and  out  of  the  rooms  where  the  older  girls 
were  entertaining  their  callers. 

"I'm  living  through  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  hell  on  earth,"  Anne  moaned  to 
mother.  "  It's  impossible  to  entertain  at  home 
with  that  troop  of  four  little  boys.  Some- 
thing drastic  has  got  to  be  done  about  them." 

"What's  the  matter  with  them?"  mother 
asked. 

"They're  in  and  out  of  the  porch  all  eve- 
ning. They're  driving  me  screaming,  screech- 
ing mad.  How  can  you  expect  any  boy  to  get 
into  a  romantic  mood  when  you  have  to  but- 
ton and  unbutton  pajamas  all  evening?" 

"They're  not  supposed  to  get  into  roman- 
tic moods,"  dad  said. 

Anne  paid  no  attention  to  him.  "It's  'Andy, 
unbutton  me,  I  have  to  go  to  the  bathroom.' 
It's  'Andy,  button  me  up,  I'm  cold.'  I  tell  you, 
mother,  it's  just  too  much  of  a  handicap  to 
endure.  You're  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it." 

"You're  right,"  mother  conceded.  " I'll  do 
my  best  to  keep  them  upstairs  the  next  time 
you  have  company." 

The  opposition  of  Frank,  Bill  and  Lill  was 
less  subtle. 

"You  want  to  speak  to  Martha?"  Frank 
would  say  in  an  incredulous  voice  when  one 
of  her  sheiks  would  telephone.  "You  mean 
Martha  Gilbreth,  the  one  with  all  the  freck- 
les? Oh,  mercy!"  Then,  holding  the  tele- 
phone so  that  the  boy  on  the  other  end  could 
still  hear  him,  Frank  would  shout,  "Martha, 
come  quick.  Imagine!  It's  a  boy  calling  for 
you.  Isn't  that  wonderful?" 

One  of  Ernestine's  sheiks  drove  a  motor- 
cycle madly  around  town,  and  used  to  buzz 
our  place  three  or  four  times  a  night  in  hopes 
of  catching  sight  of  her.  Mother  and  dad 
didn't  allow  the  boys  to  come  calling  on 
school  nights,  but  there  was  always  a  chance 
Ernestine  might  be  out  in  the  yard  or  stand- 
ing by  a  window. 

One  night  he  parked  his  motorcycle  a  cou- 
ple of  blocks  away,  crept  up  to  the  house, 
and  climbed  a  cherry  tree  near  Ernestine's 
bedroom  window.  Fortunately  for  the  motor- 
cyclist, dad  was  out  of  town. 

Ernestine  was  doing  her  homework,  and 
had  a  spooky  feeling  she  was  being  watched 
through  the  open  window.  She  walked  into  a 
dark  room,  peeked  out  from  behind  a  shade, 
and  saw  the  sheik  high  up  in  the  cherry  tree, 
silhouetted  against  the  moon.  She  was  furi- 
ous. 

"The  sneaking  Peeping  Tom,"  she  told 
Anne.  "Golly,  I  was  just  about  to  get  un- 
dressed." 

"Come  on,  we'll  peek  out  that  dark  win- 
dow again,"  Anne  said.  "If  he's  still  there, 
I've  got  an  idea." 

He  was  still  there,  and  Anne  quickly 
rounded  up  Martha.  Frank,  Hill  and  Lillian. 

"There's  a  I'eeiMng  Tom  in  tiie  ciierry 
tree,"  Anne  explained.  "He  needs  to  be 
taught  a  lesson.  Now,  not  a  word  to  mother. 
She'll  play  her  part  better  if  she  doesn't 
know  what's  going  on.  ICrnesline,  go  back 
intr)  your  rrxmi.  I)on't  pull  down  your  shades. 


January,  1<)4') 

Comb  your  hair,  take  off  your  shoes  and 
socks.  Anything  to  keep  him  interested.  The 
rest  of  you,  come  with  me." 

We  went  down  into  the  cellar  and  got  as 
many  old  packing  boxes  and  as  much  ex- 
celsior as  we  could  carry,  and  tiptoed  to  tiic 
cherry  tree.  We  stacked  them  around  tht; 
trunk  and  then  went  back  into  the  cellar  for 
more.  When  the  supply  was  exhausted, 
went  into  the  back  yard  and  got  barrels  of 
leaves. 

Anne  took  some  wire  and  fastened  a  ra^ 
to  the  end  of  a  stick.  She  poured  kerosene 
over  it  and  lighted  it.  Then  she  led  a  torch 
parade  from  the  cellar  out  to  the  cherry  trtr, 
which  now  was  surrounded  by  a  pile  of  conv 
bustibles  more  than  eight  feet  high. 

Ern's  sheik  had  been  so  interested  in  what 
seemed  about  to  transpire  in  her  bedroom 
that  he  hadn't  seen  any  of  the  tiptoeing  go- 
ing on  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  But  the  torch 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  looked  dowii 
We  had  formed  a  ring  around  the  base  of  thi 
tree,  and  Anne  was  swinging  the  torch  un 
comfortably  close  to  the  huge  pile  of  refuse 

The  Peeping  Tom  shouted  interror,"Don'i 
set  fire  to  that  I  You'll  burn  me  alive ! " 

"Precisely,"  said  Anne.  "Precisely  whai 
you  deserve  too." 

"It  was  just  a  prank,"  he  pleaded.  "Watc 
out  for  that  torch.  Let  me  come  down ! " 

"Let  you  come  down,  nothing,"  said  Ma 
tha.  "You  evil-minded  thing.  Let  you  con 
down  and  spread  the  story  all  over  town  aboi 
how  you  climbed  our  cherry  tree  and  put  oi 
over  on  the  Gilbreth  family?  I  should  say  not 

Anne  swung  the  torch  nearer  the  pile 
refuse. 

"Look  out!"  the  Peeping  Tom  shriekc 
"You  wouldn't  roast  me  alive,  would  you? 

"Of  course  we  would,"  Frank  said.  "Dea 
men  tell  no  tales." 

Ernestine  stuck  her  head  out  her  window 
"Have  you  got  him  trapped?"  she  called 
"Good.  Is  he  who  I  think  he  is?" 

"None  other,"  said  Aime.  "Motorcycl 
Mac  liimself,  in  the  soon-to-be-seared  flesh 

"Don't  cremate  him  until  I  get  down 
Ernestine  begged.  "I  want  to  see  the  fun." 

Motorcycle  Mac  wa§  alternately  whimper, 
ing  and  cursing  when  Ernestine  joined  th' 
ring  around  the  cherry  tree. 

"  I  always  thought  he  was  a  nasty  boy  any 
way,"  Ernestine  said.  "Sheiks  are  hard  t 
find,  and  goodness  knows  I  don't  have  to 
many.  But  he's  one  I'll  be  glad  to  sacrifice 

"I  don't  blame  you,"  said  Martha.  "He' 
even  a  crybaby." 

We  had  counted  on  the  commotion  to  at 
tract  mother's  attention,  and  now  she  opene 
her  window  and  put  her  head  out.  "WTiat 
going  on  out  there?"  she  called.  "What  ar 
you  doing  with  that  torch?  That  doesn't  loo 
safe  to  me,  children." 

"I  have  it,"  Anne  said.  "It's  all  righ 
mother.  We've  trapped  a  skunk  up  in  tl 
cherry  tree,  and  we're  trying  to  make  hi 
come  down." 

Mother  sniffed  the  air  suspiciously, 
thought  I  smelled  something,"  she  said.  "Li 
ten,  children,  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  bui 
up  that  cherry  tree  for  any  old  skunk.  Yd 
father  is  devoted  to  that  tree.  Come  on  in  ti 
house,  and  let's  see  if  the  skunk  won't  con 
down  and  go  away  by  itself." 

"Oh,  we  weren't  really  going  to  bum  tl 
tree,"  Ernestine  giggled.  "We  just  wanted 
scare  the  skunk." 

"  I  think  you'd  better  come  into  the  hous 
all  of  you.  It's  bedtime,  and  even  a  skunk 
entitled  to  some  peace  and  quiet.  You'^ 
scared  him  enough  for  one  night."  Motb 
disappeared  inside  the  window. 

"  If  dad  were  here,"  Bill  said,  "he'd  prol 
ably  blind  him,  like  they  did  back  in  Lac 
Godiva's  day." 

"That's  just  what  dad  would  do,"  Am 
agreed.  "I  wish  we  had  thought  of  that  ou 
selves." 

"Should  I  go  get  a  hatpin?"  Frank  aske 
"T(x)  late  now,"  Anne  said.  "  It's  past  yo 

bedtime.  Hut  maybe  he'll  come  back  aga 

some  otiier  night." 

None  of  us  children  knew  it,  but  dad  hi 
had  a  bad  heart  for  years,  and  now  IX)Ct 
Burton  told  him  he  was  going  to  die. 
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We  noticed  that  dad  had  growTi  thinner, 
■■"or  the  first  time  in  twenty-five  years  he 
weighed  less  than  two  hundred  pounds.  He 
loked  about  how  strange  it  was  to  be  able  to 
'ee  his  feet  again.  His  hands  had  begun  to 
remble  a  little  and  his  face  was  gray.  Some- 
imes.  when  he  was  playing  baseball  with  the 
ilder  boys  or  rolling  on  the  floor  with  Bob 
jid  Jane,  he'd  stop  suddenly  and  say  he 
;uessed  he  had  had  enough  for  today.  There 
ras  a  trace  of  a  stagger  as  he  walked  away. 
-  He  was  fifty-five  years  old,  and  we  sup- 
osed  his  sjTnptoms  were  those  of  approach- 
:  old  age.  Certainly  it  never  occurred  to  any 
\'l  us  that  dad  had  any  intention  of  dving 
fiitil  he  was  good  and  ready. 
I  He  had  known  about  the  bad  heart  even 
iefore  Bob  and  Jane  were  bom.  He  and 
TOther  had  discussed  it,  and  the  possibility 
hat  she  would  be  left  a  widow  with  all  the 
hildren. 

"But  I  don't  think  those  doctors  know 
;hat  they're  talking  about,"  dad  said. 

Mother  knew  the 
nswer  dad  wanted. 
'  I  don't  see  how 
'welve  children 
.-ould  be  much 
lore  trouble  than 
sn,"  she  told  him, 
I  and,  personally,  I 
ke  to  finish  what  I 
tart.  I  don't  know 
bout  you." 

The  bad  heart 
as  one  of  the  prin- 
ipal  reasons  for 
ad's  home-instruc- 
ion  program.  It 
•as  also  why  he  had 
rganized  the  house 
n  an  efficiency  ba- 
is.  He  knew  a  load 
•as  going  to  be 
hrown  on  mother, 
nd  he  wanted  to 
fessen  it  as  much  as 
e  could. 

"Maybe  tomor- 
3W,  maybe  in  six 
lonths,"  Doctor 
iJurton  told  dad.  "A 
ear  at  the  outside 
you  stop  work  and 
ay  in  bed." 

'Don't  think  you 
m  scare  me,"  dad 
^d.  "You  doctors 
ave  been  telling  me 
I  three  years  not 

subscribe  to  any 
ew  magazines. 
Vtl\,  I  don't  believe 
word  of  it." 

Dad  went  home 
id  wrote  a  letter  to 
friend.  Dr.  M\Ttell 
anavan,  the  Bos- 
)n  brain  special- 


mm  THE  SCORE? 

THE  mother.  Dr.  lillian  M.  Gil- 
breth,  is  a  national  director  of 
the  Girl  Scouts,  president  of  Gil- 
breth  and  Company,  consulting 
engineers,  and  professor  of  engi- 
neering at  Purdue  Lniversity.  She 
travels  more  than  50,000  miles  a 
year,  mostly  by  plane,  between  her 
consulting  jobs  and  lecture  engage- 
ments 

All  the  children  are  married  and 
none  divorced.  Each  has  at  least 
one  child.  None  has  more  than 
three  so  far.  There  are  nineteen 
Gilbreth  grandchildren. 

9  The  Gilbreths  live  all  over  the 
United  States: 
3  New  \  ork 
3  New  Jersey 

2  California 

1  ^  ashin^ton.  South  Caro- 
lina  and  ^lassachusetts 

9  Xll  the  children  graduated 
from  college  as  follows: 

3  University  of  Michigan 

2  Smith  College 
1  Brown.  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege for  ^  omen.  Prince- 
ton. Purdue.  L  niversity  of 
North  Carolina.  I  niver- 
sity of  Pennsylvania 

9  The  eleven  li\'ing  Gilbreths 
chose  the  following  careers 
(Alary,  second  in  the  family,  died 
at  five  of  diphtheria.): 

4  Homemakers 

3  Engineers 
.    1  Newspaperman 

1  Department-store  buyer, 
personnel,  e.vport 


Dear  Mortuary  Myrt:  If  and  when  I  die,  I'd 
ce  my  brain  to  go  to  Harvard,  where  they  are 
)ing  those  brain  experiments  you  told  me 
ix>ut.  I'd  like  you  to  handle  the  details.  My 
it  size  is  seven  and  three  eighths,  in  case  you 
ant  to  get  a  jar  ready.  Don't  think  this  letter 
eans  I'm  getting  ready  to  go  any  time  soon, 
«ause  I'm  not.  I'll  leave  a  copy  of  this  where 
illie  will  see  it  when  the  time  comes,  and  she'll 
t  in  touch  with  you.  The  next  time  I  see  you. 
don't  want  you  casting  any  appraising  glances 

my  cranium. 

Vrm  the  letter  mailed,  dad  shrugged 
loughts  of  death  out  of  his  mind.  The  World 
ower  Conference  and  the  International 
lanagement  Conference  were  going  to  meet 
eight  months  in  England  and  Czechoslo- 
ikia.  Dad  accepted  invitations  to  speak  at 
)th. 

The  postwar  industrial  expansion  had  re- 
ilted  in  more  and  more  emphasis  being 
aced  on  motion  study.  For  the  first  time. 
)th  dad  and  mother  had  more  clients  than 
ley  could  handle.  Dad  went  from  factory  to 
ctory,  installing  timesaving  systems,  reduc- 
g  worker  fatigue,  so  as  to  spmi  up  produc- 
3a. 
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He  died  on  June  14,  1924,  three  days  be- 
fore he  was  to  sail  for  Europe  for  the  two 
conferences. 

Dad  had  walked  from  our  house  down  to 
the  Lackawarma  station,  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile,  where  he  intended  to  catch  a  commut- 
ers' train  for  New  York.  He  had  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  train  left,  and  he  telephoned 
to  mother  from  a  pay  booth  in  the  station. 

"Say.  boss,"  he  said,  "on  the  way  down 
here  I  had  an  idea  about  saving  motions  on 
packing  those  soap  flakes  for  Lever  Brothers. 
See  what  you  think  " 

Mother  heard  a  thud  and  the  line  went  si- 
lent. She  jiggled  the  receiver  hook. 

"  I'm  sorrj  ."  It  was  the  voice  of  the  oper- 
ator. "The  party  who  called  you  has  hung 
up." 

Jane,  the  baby,  was  two  years  old.  Anne, 
the  oldest,  was  taking  her  examinations  at 
Smith,  where  she  was  a  sophomore. 

It  was  Saturday  morning.  The  younger 
children  were  play- 
ing in  the  yard  .Most 
of  the  older  ones 
were  in  town  doing 
the  marketing.  SLx 
or  seven  neighbors 
set  out  in  automo- 
biles to  round  up 
those  who  were  miss- 
ing. The  neighbors 
wouldn't  say  what 
the  trouble  was. 

"Your  mother 
wants  you  home," 
they  told  each  of  us. 
"There's  been  an 
accident.  Just  slide 
into  the  car  and  I'll 
drive  you  home." 

When  we  arrived 
at  the  house,  we 
knew  the  accident 
was  death.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  cars  were 
parked  in  the  drive- 
way and  on  the  front 
lawn.  Mother?  It 
couldn't  be  mother, 
because  they  had 
said  mother  wanted 
us  home.  Daddy? 
Accidents  didn't 
happen  to  daddy. 
We  jumped  out  of 
the  car  and  ran  to- 
ward the  house. 
Jackie  was  sitting  on 
a  terrace  near  the 
sidewalk.  His  face 
was  smudged  where 
he  had  rubbed  his 
hands. 

"Our  daddy's 
dead,"  he  sobbed. 

Dad  was  a  part 
of  all  of  us,  and  a 
part  of  all  of  us  died 
then. 

They  dressed  him  in  his  Army  uniform, 
and  we  went  in  and  looked  in  the  cofifin.  With 
his  eyes  closed  and  his  face  gone  slack,  he 
seemed  stem  and  almost  forbidding.  There 
was  no  repose  there  and  no  trace  left  of  the 
laugh  wrinkles  at  the  comers  of  his  eyes. 

We  thought  that  when  they  came  after 
him.  daddy  must  have  given  them  a  real 
fight.  We  bet  they  had  their  hands  full  with 
daddy. 

Mother  found  the  carbon  of  the  letter  to 
dad's  friend,  and  the  brain  went  to  Harvard. 
After  the  cremation,  mother  chartered  a  boat 
and  went  out  into  the  Atlantic.  Somewhere 
out  there,  standing  alone  in  the  bow%  she 
scattered  his  ashes.  That  was  the  way  dad 
wanted  it. 

There  was  a  change  in  mother  after  dad 
died.  A  change  in  looks  and  a  change  in  man- 
ner. Before  her  marriage,  all  mother's  deci- 
sions had  been  made  by  her  parents.  After 
the  marriage,  the  decisions  were  made  by 
dad.  It  was  dad  who  suggested  having  a 
dozen  children,  and  that  both  of  them  be- 
come efficiency  experts.  If  his  interests  had 
been  in  basket  weaving  or  phrenology,  she 
would  have  followed  him  just  as  readily. 


Um-m. .  For  Bea^jpi 
Bake  At  Hdmiw 


It's  Worth 
Getting  ........ 


The  Beans  Selected 
For  Finest  Flavor  —  And 
So  Clean  You  Don't  "jj. 
Have  to.  Rinse 


No  Others  Are  Like  WASHBURN^S  Naturally  Finer  Beans 


To  put  up  our  Washburn's  Fancy 
Pack  we  start  xrith  the  recog:nized 
top  grade  of  beans.  We  sort  these 
to  discard  aU  but  the  choicest 
beans.  Then  just  before  they  go 
into  the  package,  we  clean  and 
poUsh  every  bean  I  You  can  get  all 
your  favorite  varieties  of  beans  in 
our  Washburn's  Fancj-  pack. 


On  other  foods,  too.  Washburn's 
brand  means  fine  eating-quaUty. 
Split  peas,  whole  peas,  lentils, 
pearl  barley  and  rice  —  you  will 
find  these  foods  naturaUj'  finer  if 
you  take  care  to  get  them  in  our 
Washburn's  red  and  blue  packages: 
1-pound  and  2-pound  cellophane 
bags,  also  1-pound  cartons. 

Copyright  19i9,  by  Wathburn's,  Moscow,  Idano 


1.  BAKED  BEAN  Recipe  for  6  People 

1  Ib.Washburn's  Fancy  Beans  1  tbsp.  solt 

8  cups  warm  water  Vi  tsp.  dry  mustard 

Va  cup  molasses  V*  lb.  chunk  of 
1  '/j  tbsps.  brown  sugar  salt  pork,  scored 

Add  beans  to  water  and  soak  5  hours  or 
overnight.  Bod  gently  in  same  water  in 
covered  kettle  about  hours  until 

barely  tender.  Drain,  and  save  the  Uquid. 
Poiu"  beans  into  2-quart  bean  pot  or 
into  an  oven-proof  casserole. 


2.  Pour  the  molasses  over  the  beans. 
Then  to  2  eups  of  the  liquid  you  drained 
from  the  boiled  beans,  add  the  brown 
sugar,  salt  and  dry  nui^'ani.  Xnw  pour 
this  mixture  nxcr  thi' 


3.  Press  into  top  of  beans  a  scored  chunk 
of  salt  pork.  Cover  and  bake  in  very  slow 
oven  (275°  F.)  4  hours,  adding  water  if 
needed  to  keep  beans  moist.  Uncover  last 
15  minutes  to  brown. 


4.  Serve  your  baked  beans  bubbling  hot 
— makes  0  hearty  platefuls.  (This  recipe 
can  be  made  with  Washburn's  Great 
Northern  Beans,  Pea  Beans,  Small 
White  Beans,  or  Xavv  Beans.') 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


January,  194') 


Heaven  knows ! 


Work  takes  icings  with  a 
wonderful  new  Gas  range! 
Top  burners,  oven,  broiler 
— all  light  without  matches. 


Divinely  accurate  auto- 
matic thermostats  on  new  Gas 
ovens  set  and  keep  any  exact 
heat  .  .  .  from  250°  to  550°. 


Celestial  baking— Ot\\y 
the  air-circulated  Gas  oven 
gives  you  such  uniform  bak- 
ing . .  .  such  even  browning. 


"Guardian  angel"  clock 
control  cooks  complete  oven 
meal  by  itself . .  .  turns  Gas 
on  and  off. . .  automatically. 


Glorious  broilingfrom  rare- 
and-juicy  to  "done  through." 
New  Gas  broilers  are  smoke- 
less, require  no  pre -heating. 


Blissful  coolness  — No 

lingering  heat  after  Gas  is 
off.  Extra-insulation  makes 
cooking  cooler  — thriftier. 


"OUT  OF  rm.S  WOKLUI"  That's  ards,  now  at  your  Gas  company  or 

what  millions  who  now  own  new  Gas  appliance  dealer's.  And  remember  to 

ranges  say.  Thai's  what  you'll  say  seethe  new  silent  Scrvel  Gas  refrigera- 

when  you  sec  this  fAPI'AN  "CP"  lor.  It's  the  next  imporlanl  step  in 

Gas  range,  or  any  of  the  other  superb  your  "New  f  reedom  Gas  Kitchen"!* 

y--  L        I..        ItyTktf  1  •erOT,  MASK,  *MI», 

new  Gas  ranges  built  to   CP   stand-  AMf.KICAN  OAS  AS.SOCIAI  ION  .....wcmo. 


While  dad  lived,  mother  was  afraid  of  fast 
driving,  of  airplanes,  of  walking  alone  at 
night.  When  there  was  lightning,  she  went 
in  a  dark  closet  and  held  her  ears.  When 
tilings  went  wrong  at  dinner,  she  sometimes 
burst  into  tears  and  had  to  leave  the  table. 
She  made  public  speeches,  but  she  dreaded 
them. 

Now,  suddenly,  she  wasn't  afraid  any 
more,  because  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of.  Now  nothing  could  upset  her  because  the 
thing  that  mattered  most  had  been  upset. 
None  of  us  ever  saw  her  weep  again. 

It  was  two  days  after  dad's  death,  and  the 
house  still  smelled  of  flowers.  Mother  called 
a  meeting  of  the  family  council.  It  seemed 
natural  for  her  to  sit  at  dad's  place  in  the 
chairman's  chair. 

Mother  told  us  that  there  wasn't  much 
money — most  of  it  had  gone  back  into  the 
business.  She  said  she  had  talked  by  tele- 
phone with  her  mother,  and  that  her  mother 
wanted  all  of  us  to  move  to  California  and 
live  with  her. 

Anne  interrupted  to  say  she  planned  to 
leave  college  and  get  a  job.  Ernestine,  who 
had  graduated  from  high  school  the  night 
before  dad  died,  said  she  didn't  care  any- 
thing about  college  either. 

"Please  wait  until  I'm  finished,"  mother 
said.  "There  is  another  alternative,  but  it 
hinges  on  your  bemg  able  to  take  care  of 
yourselves.  And  it  would  involve  some  sacri- 
fices from  all  of  us.  So  I  want  you  to  make 
the  decision.  I  can  go  ahead  with  your  fa- 
ther's work.  We  can  keep  the  ofifice  open 


here.  We  can  keep  the  house,  but  we  woulc 
have  to  let  the  cook  go." 

"Tom  too?"  we  asked.  "We  couldn't  ki 
Tom  go.  could  we?  He  wouldn't  go  anyway.' 

"No,  not  Tom.  But  we  would  have  to  sol 
the  car  and  live  very  simply.  Still  we  could  Ix 
together.  And  Anne  would  go  back  to  co^ 
lege.  You  know  your  father  wanted  all  of  yoi 
to  go  to  college.  Do  you  want  to  try  it?  Cai 
you  run  the  house  and  take  care  of  things  un 
til  I  get  back?" 

"Get  back  from  where?"  we  asked. 

"If  you  want  to  try  it,"  she  told  us,  anc 
she  actually  rapped  the  table,  "I'm  going oi 
that  boat  tomorrow;  the  one  your  fathe 
planned  to  take.  He  had  the  tickets.  I'm  go 
ing  to  give  those  speeches  in  London  am 
Prague.  I  think  that's  the  way  your  fathe, 
would  want  it.  But  the  decision  is  up  to  you.' 

Ernestine  and  Martha  went  upstairs  t( 
help  mother  pack.  Anne  disappeared  into  tin 
kitchen  to  plan  supper.  Frank  and  Bil 
started  downtown  to  see  the  used-car  deal 
ers  about  selling  the  automobile. 

"Better  tell  them  to  bring  a  tow  car,"  Lil 
called  after  the  boys.  "Foolish  Carriagi 
never  starts  for  anybody  but  daddy." 

Someone  once  asked  dad,  "But  what  d 
you  want  to  save  Umcjor?  What  are  you  go 
ing  to  do  with  it?  " 

"For  work,  if  you  love  that  best,"  sai< 
dad.  "For  education,  for  beauty,  for  art.  f( 
pleasure."  He  looked  over  the  top  of  h 
pince-nez.  "For  mumblety-peg.  if  that 
where  your  heart  lies." 


SOUP  FOR  SUPPER 

(Continued  from  Page  56) 


the  winter.  And  how  happy  we  are  that 
this  is  so. 

Fivxiblu  »uppfr.  For  one  of  these  oc- 
casions we  present  a  supper  in  which  soup 
plays  the  star  role.  And  why  not,  since  Jan- 
uary is  a  cold  month  and  soup  is  a  stomach- 
satisfying,  heart- warming  dish?  I  call  this 
supper  flexible  because  you  may  change 
things  around  to  suit  yourself  and  the  oc- 
casion. Should  the  first  soup,  that  in  the 
fascinating  "kettle,"  served  in  the  French 
pots,  not  meet  your  desire,  I'm  adding  an- 
other, later  on,  to  give  you  a  choice. 

Tfc«»  t'hoieea  art!  fitdlvmu.  Of  course  there 
are  any  number  of  soups  and  bisques  and 
chowders  and  just  regular  soups,  made  at 
iiome  or  very  elegant  combinations  of  those 
that  come  in  cans,  so  you  may  have  more 
strings  to  your  bow  than  set  forth  here.  But 
you'll  choose;  and  so.  to  get  things  going,  I'll 
set  down  here  and  now  a  receipt  for  one  of 
those  popular  and  well-liked  French  dishes 
known  to  the  initiated  as  petite  marniile. 

■•KTITE  .M.\lt.>llTI<: 

A  initrniile  is  a  large  t-arllifnware  soup  |>ol, 
uikI  a  iH'lile  imirinili'  is  a  small  iii<livi<liial 
l><>ll«Ty  .soii|>  i-i'iifk.  I'\illu^«ing  the  Kroncli 
c'lisloMi.  lliis  soup  is  s<-rv<-<l  in  individual 
p<ils.  (iliickoii  is  an  ossonlial  moat  in  the 
soup.  Il  is  alttays  seriol'uilli  graloci  rliccsc 
and  I'r<-n<'li  liread.  Tlio  Itri-ad  may  l>c 
toasted  uikI  put  in  llie  soup  as  you  do  in  an 
onion  soup.  Add  2  (|uarts  water  lo  I  veal 
knuckle  (craeked)  and  s<»me  heel'  hones. 
Add  some  eelery  tops,  parsley,  2  <'arrols,  I 
medium  onion,  '8  tea.sp»on  marjoram,  '8 
teaspoon  lliy  me,  2  teaspoons  sal  i .  and  pep- 
per lo  your  lasle.  Simmer  hours  lo  make 
a  ffood  sironi:  sloek.  Kcmove  lh<-  lM>nes. 
.Strain  lh«:  sloek.  (Jool  and  remov*-  all  the 
lal.  iNolliinu  is  \tors<;  tlian  lal  swimmiuK 
around  on  lop  of  y  our  soup.  (  Mear  I  he  slo<'k 
u  i  I  h  I  etiK  M  hi  I  <'  and  shell  lor  eaeli  quart  of 
sl<»4'k.  iN<»w  take  holil  utitl  I'ook  a  ehii'ki'ii  — 
Bood  Imk  one  —  in  «al<-r  lo  eover,  with  sea- 
soninus,  2  lo  '.i  htiurs.  unlil  I  he  sloek  is  ri<'h 
and  I  he  ehieken  leiuler.  .Strain  I  he  ehieki-n 
sloek.  i  !«M*I  il  aiul  (£el  <iir<-v4*ry  liisl  hilol'l'al. 
(!ul  all  the  meal  Ironi  the  hones.  Add  I 
<|uiirt  ehiek<-n  sloek  lo  I  <|Uiirl  meal  sloek. 
Afhl  I  eup  diei'il  luriiips,  '.i  earrols,  sliei'd 
thin,  M  eup  ihin  slivers  of  iirei-n  heans,  2 
eupn  Kreeii  peas  and  .'(  si  iekn  eelery  eiit  into 
Miinill  pieees.  Add  sail  and  eook  all  loiielher 
until  Ihe  veKi'lahles  are  leniler.  Add  more 
oeasoninu  lo  lasle  u  hen  I  he  veKelahles  are 
done,  and  add  a  pineh  eaeh  of  ihynu-  and 


marjoram.  Cut  the  ehieken  into  sni;i 
pieces  and  add.  This  makes  I  quarts.  Serv 
with  plain  or  toasted  French  hread  an- 
grale«l  cheese. 

Arf  von  a  hrvadmakvry  Right  alon 
with  the  soup,  perhaps  you'd  like  to  try  you 
hand  at  French  bread.  You  know  I  am  foi 
ever  talking  about  making  bread  and  rolh 
Well,  here  I  am  again,  taking  up  the  them 
with  a  variation  I  haven't  played  befon 
And  if  you  think  breadmaking  is  hard  an 
why  bother,  get  out  the  bowl  and  the  boar 
and  take  a  flier  in  the  French  manner,  an 
when  the  sweet-smelling  loaves  come  fret 
the  oven,  and  the  crusty  slices  are  bcautifi 
on  the  table,  you'll  feel  richly  repaid.  To  h 
sure,  you  can  buy  this  bread,  but  once  you  gt 
on  to  the  making,  you'll  wonder  why  yo 
haven't  done  it  before. 

HO.MKMAUE  FRK>'4-H  IIIIK.\D 

Dissol  ve  1  package  quick  dry  y  east .  or  softr 
1  cake  fresh  yeast,  in  lieup  lukewarm  w 
ter.  Let  it  stand  .'>  minutes.  I'ul  cup  luk 
warm  water  into  a  howl  and  a<ld  I  talil 
spoon  sugar,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  2  tabi 
spoons  shortening.  Add  1  eup  all-purpii 
Hour,  healing  thoroughly.  Add  the  yeu 
mixture.  Add  '2  eup  more  Hour,  heatii 
again  very  hard.  I  h<-n  lolil  in  2  egg  \«hit 
healen  slilL  Add  enaiugh  more  Hour 
make  a  soil  dough — ahout  2  cups,  or  il 
Clips  Hour  allogelher.  Kiieail  on  a  lloiin 
hoard  unlil  smooth,  satiny  aiid-veryclu 
tie.  I'ul  ill  a  greased  liou  I  and  let  ti 
dough  rise  until  doiihled  in  hulk.  I'lineli 
ilowii.  Let  il  rise  unlil  <louhle<l  agai 
KiK-ail  il  down  lightly,  ('over  il  and  lei 
rest  10  miniiles.  Koll  out  the  dough  on 
lloiireil  hoard  to  an  oval  shapt — i'ohl  lot 
sides  in  toward  the  center.  .Shapi-  into 
roll  ahoiil  I.'i-IK  iiii-hes  long,  slightly  wid 
in  Ihe  center  and  tapering  at  either  eii' 
l'la<'e  il  on  a  hakiiig  sheet  that  has  l>ot 
sprinkled  with  <-orii  meal,  (.over  il  with 
damp  ehilh  and  lei  it  rise  until  roiindf 
and  lighl .  lirush  I  he  loaf  wil  h  a  glaze  mat 
h>  cooking  ',1  lahlespoon  cornslarcll, 
leas|>oon  sail  and  'j  I'lip  <-ol<l  wati'r  iinl 
lliiek  and  clear,  stirring  constantly.  Cm 
hcfore  sprcailiiig  il  on  the  hread.  ('lit  ' 
iiK'h-dei'p  diagonal  giish<-H  in  the  hrci 
vtilh  scissors.  Tul  a  large  pan  of  iMiilii 
\«  alcr  on  I  he  linll  oiii  rack  of  I  li<-  oven.  Hal 
ihc  hread  in  a  hoi  o\en,  t.'iO  I'.,  \Tt  iiiiiiul 
mil  il  a  golden  hrou  n.  Then  reduce  I  he  hd 
to  .'(.'ill  I',  anil  hake  21)  miniilcM  more.  Wh> 
you  I  hump  ihe  hread  anil  il  koiiihIh  "ho 
low"  Ihe  hread  is  ilone.  He  move  i  I  front  tl 
hakiiig  slieel  and  cool  il  lui  a  rack,  i'llf*  pi 


Don't  slave  over  scorchy  pans  with 
a  lazy,  slipsy  dishrag!  Use  a  metal- 
fiber  Brillo  pad-with-soap! 


Shm 'm  my  with 

BRILLO 


A  Brillo  pad-with-soap  whisks  off 
scorch!  Shines  crusty  pots  and  pans 
in  a  jiff'y!  Use  Brillo  every  day! 

GREEN  box  —  pads  and  cake  soap 

RED  box  —  soap-rilled  pads 


contains 


fOUSH 


feasts  Front 


Oefatfne 


Made  in  the  morning 


WAXTEX 


/*■  Guaranteed  by  ^* 


HEAVY 
^:^WAXED  PAPER 


Marathon  Corporation 
MENASHA,  Wisconsin 


of  hot  water  In  the  bottom  of  the  oven 
helps  to  give  the  bread  a  crisp  oriist.  If  you 
do  not  have  a  long  baking  sheet  or  alu- 
minum tray  to  bake  your  bread  on,  divide 
the  dough  and  make  2  smaller  loaves — but 
this  bread  should  bake  on  something  flat 
so  the  sides  brown  as  well  as  the  top.  And 
be  sure  the  bread  is  very  well  done,  else  it 
will  be  doughy  inside  and  more  Irish  than 
French. 

Here  is  another  soup  (in  place  of  the  mar- 
mite)  and  quite  another  kettle  of  fish,  as  it 
were.  Serve  in  bowls  or  old-fashioned  soup 
plates. 

SUPPER  CHOWDER 

Mix  1  can  condensed  pea  soup,  1  can  con- 
densed bouillon  or  consomme,  1  can  con- 
densed tomato  soup  or  1  can  tomato  sauce. 
Add  IJi  cups  water  and  I'/i  cups  cream. 
jVow  add  1  small  jar  chopped  ripe  olives. 
Well,  they  tell  me  olives  come  chopped, 
but  /  always  chop.  Thought  I  had  to.  (54 
cup  chopped  olives  is  about  right.)  Last  of 
all,  add  1  small  can  crab  meat  or  lobster, 
picking  it  over  carefully  to  remove  the 
small  bones.  While  it's  heating,  add  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon,  a  little  grated  onion, 
salt,  pepper  and  a  little  mace.  \'ery  little. 
This  makes  2  quarts — serves  6  to  8. 

Somvthinfi  old — something  new.  Do 

any  of  you  remember  how  at  peach  season  the 
kitchen  was  cleared  for  action,  and  at  least 
one  day  was  given  over  to  the  making — shall 

1  say  jnaking,  or  what?  Anyway,  to  "can- 
ning" pickled  peaches.  And  if  you  think 
a  whiff  of  boiling  stick  cinnamon  didn't 
come  in  my  window  this  moment  (it  is 
snowing  and  the  windows  are  battened  down 
and  no  nonsense  about  it)  you  are  mis- 
taken. I  can  smell  those  spices  as  plain  as 
plain.  Give  you  my  word.  I  can  smell  them 
all  right. 

.1  n<>ir  u»e  for  an  old  stand-by.  Well, 
the  something  new  is  to  fly  to  the  shop  and 
get  some  pickled  peaches,  or  pickle  some 
quickly,  and  make  them  into  a  salad.  While 
the  soup  may  be  the  chief  dish  in  this  par- 
ticular supper,  the  salad  is  what  is  called  the 
middle  or  chewable  dish.  Takes  up  where  a 
main  course  leaves  off,  and  becomes  very 
prominent  all  by  itself.  So  get  yourself  the 
peaches,  some  onions  and  peppers,  and  go 
ahead  on  a  salad  that  is  lovely  to  look  at  and 
pretty  elegant  to  eat. 

PICKLED-PEACH  SALAD— 
PEPPER-AND-ONIOIV  DRESSIIVG 

For  pickled  peaches,  drain  the  sirup  from 

2  No.  2}^  cans  cling  peach  halves.  To  half 
the  sirup  add  ^4  cup  cider  vinegar,  cup 


sugar,  1  stick  cinnamon  and  ^  teaspoon 
whole  cloves.  Bring  to  a  boil.  Boil  rt  min- 
utes. Pour  hot  over  the  peach  halves.  Lei 
stand  in  the  sirup  overnight.  For  ihc  salad, 
arrange  the  drained  pickled  peach  halves 
on  a  bed  of  lettuce — the  inside  leaves,  you 
know.  Make  cups.  Pour  this  peppy  dressing 
over  the  peaches:  To  !^  cup  French  dress- 
ing, add  '/4  cup  diced  green  pepper  and  2 
tablespoons  chopped  onion. 

A.  roiial  dish.  One  of  the  cook's  comforts 
in  this  world  is  rice.  Ever  think  of  the  scores 
of  things  you  can  do  with  it?  Plain  boiled 
rice — if  cooked  right — can  be  and  is  one  of  the 
best  of  all  possible  things  to  go  with  curries  or 
to  make  into  croquettes  to  go  with  chicken. 
Rice  croquettes  filled  with  cheese  are  one  of 
my  favorites.  Rice  muffins,  best  in  the  list ; 
rice  with  a  fruit  compote;  and  with  cream, 
sweetened  with  maple  sugar — but  why  try  to 
go  any  further?  Right  now  I'll  tell  you  about 
a  royal  rice  dessert — the  rice  pudding  of  song 
and  story,  of  past  fame  and  present  glory.  It 
completes  the  simple  supper — the  supper 
that  you  see  here  and  now. 

ROYAL  RICE  CUSTARD 

Scald  3  cups  milk.  Cook  Vz  cup  rice  in  boil- 
ing salted  water  until  tender.  Drain.  Beat 
3  whole  eggs  and  3  egg  yolks  slightly  with 
6  tablespoons  sugar.  .\dd  '/4  teaspoon  salt, 
1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind,  !4  cup  seed- 
less raisins  and  1  teaspoon  vanilla.  Add  the 
scalded  milk  gradually.  Stir  in  the  cooked 
rice.  Pour  into  a  greased  2-quart  casserole. 
Set  it  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven,  3.50°F.,  1  hour  and  1.5  minutes 
or  until  a  knife  inserted  in  the  center  comes 
out  clean.  Cool,  but  don't  shove  it  point- 
blank  in  the  refrigerator.  When  it's  cool 
you  may  do  that.  For  it  has  to  be  cold. 
Make  a  3-egg-white  meringue,  using  6 
tablespoons  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Put 
this  on  the  top  of  the  pudding.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  3.50°F.,  10  minutes.  Cool 
and  garnish  with  spoonfuls  of  jelly.  By 
cooling  the  pudding  well  before  adding  the 
meringue  to  the  top,  the  pudding  won't 
separate. 

Onee  more.  Now  I  will  leave  you  to  cele- 
brate the  coming  of  the  New  Year — the  way 
you've  always  done.  It  used  to  be  New  Year's 
calls — open  house.  Is  it  still  that  way  in  some 
old-fashioned  places?  Are  the  sleigh  bells  in 
the  air  or  are  they  up  in  some  neglected  hay- 
loft, their  sweet  music  forgotten,  their  silver 
notes  forever  stilled? 

At  any  rate,  I  know,  the  beginning  of  an- 
other year,  a  new  epoch  in  each  life,  is  filled 
with  hope  and  faith  and  anticipation.  It  is  so 
with  me,  and  I  pass  it  on  to  all  of  you.  A 
Happy  New  Year,  and  may  every  wish  come 
true!  THE  END 


F.LcJKXtO 


"And  T  ignored  everything  he  said  unlil  he  made 
the  remark  that  his  mother  was  prettier  than  yoii !" 


Best  new  food 
idea  in  years ! 

Delicious  beef  gravy  in 
cans  . . .  ready-to-serve! 

Delicious  brown  beef  gravy,  all  ready 
to  serve,  in  cans!  As  good  as  any  you 
ever  made  in  your  own  roasting  pan. 

Meat,  bread,  potatoes,  left-overs, 
economy  foods  ...  all  taste  better 
and  look  better  with  plenty  of  good, 
rich  gravy! 

No  mixing,  no  stirring!  Just  open, 
heat  and  pour.  Keep  a  few  cans  always 
handy.  Costs  pennies  .  .  .  helps  save 
dollars  on  your  monthly  food  bill. 


A  LIFE-SAVER  FOR 
MEAL  PLANNERS! 

•  Adds  taste  and  glamor 
to  economy  foods 

•  Livens  up  left-overs 

•  Enriches  slim  meals 

•  Wonderful  on  bread  for 
children's  snacks 


Franco-nmerican 
BEEF  GRAVY 

One  of  the  famous  Franco-Ainerican"MealMakers" 
Spaghetti  •  Macaroni  •  Beef  Gravy 


At  Vermont  maple  sugar  season  in  the  1850's 
the  young  folks  loved  to  invade  the  sugar 
camp  and  enjoy  "sugar-on-snow." 

Feast  on  this  real 
maple  sugar  flavor 

Those  folks  back  in  1850  loved  their  maple 
syrup.  But  they  missed  what  we  give  you 
in  Vermont  Maid  Syrup — uniform  quality 
flavor,  year  after  year. 

Our  skilled  blenders  first  select  rich, 
full-bodied  maple  sugar;  then  blend  it 
with  cane  sugar.  This  gives  you,  at  mod- 
erate cost,  uniformly  rich  and  delicious 
real  maple  sugar  flavor. 
At  your  grocer's. 
Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 

Burlington,  Vermont 


VeriSitM 

Syrup 
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So  many  delicious  kinds  of 
breads  .  .  .  at  the  stores  .  .  .  or 
tliat  you  can  bake  at  home. 
Really  nutritious  .  .  .  and  how 
they  do  perk  up  your  menus! 


PROTEIN 

To  help  build  and 
maintain  healthy 
body  tittuet 


VITAMIN  Bi 

(Thiamine)  For 
healthy  nerves, 
normal  appetite 


NIACIN 

Helps  keep  tissues 

healthy  and 
prevents  pellagra 


RIBOFLAVIN 

An  important 
vitamin  for 
children's  growth 


Helps  build  the  red 
blood  needed  for 
health 


So  i 


111  expensive 


-way  nourishment 

o  f  ENRICHED  BREAD  and  FLOUR 


"HOT  FROM  THE  OVEN"  come  your 
own  biscuits,  mulTins,  cakes,  cookies, 
pies  to  thrill  your  family  and  guests. 
Always  buy  flour  labelled  "Enriched" 
to  be  sure  of  this  added  nourishment. 

WHAT  TEMPTING  VARIETY  your  baker 
offers!  l\ew  treats  in  breads,  rolls,  cook- 
ies! And  they're  all  hi^rhly  nutritious 
when  enriched.  Ask  him  whether  they 
are.  It  is  important  that  you  know. 

ALWAYS  SERVE  PLENTY  OF  BREAD.  It's 
delicious  and  so  economical.  On  the 
wrappers  of  enriched  white  bread 
there's  a  panel  .i/aimg  that  it  is  enriched. 
Look  for  it  on  the  loaves  that  you  buy. 

Co|ir.  Wlirat  Mimr  Inaliiiilr 


,„,CNEO   tN«.CHED  ENmCHfO 


You've  always  known  it — that  bread  is  food  energy  in  its  most  economical 
form.  And,  in  these  hurry-up  days,  you  know  how  you  need  energy.  Bui 
see  those  flags?  They  tell  the  rest  of  the  story.  Modern  enriched  bread  anc 
baked  foods  make  six  important  contributions  to  the  all-round  balanced 
diet  you  and  your  family  need.  Yes,  enriched  bread  and  flour  give  you  6-wa; 
nourishment!  Remember  this  ...  at  meal  time,  at  snack  time,  every  day 

"IS  BREAD  FATTENING?"  A'o;  nutritionists  tell 
us  breads  are  no  more  fattening  than  any  other 
food  of  equal  energy  content.  The  carbohydrates 
of  bread  are  reachly  and  easily  converted  into 
energy  which  is  then  used  by  the  body  as  needed. 


Tlic  mil rilioiiul  Htiili'iiU'iitH  in  tliiH  ixlvcrtiHcriK'nt 
arr  a<'<'C|)liilili-  to  llir  (Council  on  I'iiixIh  iiiiiI  INii- 
tritioii  of  (Ik;  AiiK-riciin  Metlical  AsHUciutioil. 


WHEAT     FLOUR  INSTITUTE 


i 


A  frontier  past  claims  Sheridan  again  for  its  three-day  rodeo,  the  Bots  Sots  Stampede.  Above,  the  Scliivurlzcs  take  to  the  grandstand  to  ivatch  Inilldogging. 

WYOMING  LAWYER 


Harry  Schwartz,  of  Sheridan:  Meet  a 
man  and  a  town  striking  out  together  for  a 
wide-open  future  in  the  wide-open  West. 

hy  STRUTHERS  BURT 


r^ERIDAN,  WYOMING,  sits  at  the  base  of  the  Big  Horns  facing  the 
.%  rising  sun.  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  a  contented  one,  a  nice  place  to  live. 
V3  You  can  tell  this  from  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  singularly 
smiling  and  agreeable.  You  can  tell  it  from  the  quiet,  tree-lined  residence 
streets  rising  on  a  hill  to  the  west  of  the  town,  huge  cottonwoods  shading 
the  lawns  of  small,  pretty,  modern  houses  or  of  big,  somewhat  grim  Vic- 
torian survivals,  relics  of  the  cattle  barons.  You  can  tell  it,  too,  from  the 
really  lovely  city  park.  The  place  has  a  pride  in  itself.  Through  the  town 
winds  a  hurrying  mountain  stream.  The  tempo  is  friendly  and  leisurely 
and  Far  Western.  The  atmosphere  is  conservative.  This  is  no  boom 
town.  There  is  history  here,  a  sense  of  an  important  past. 

To  reach  the  house  where  the  two  young  Schwartzes  live — Harry 
Fletcher  Schwartz  and  his  wife,  Leroy  "Lee"  Lewis,  or  rather  the  house 
where  the  four  young  Schwartzes  live,  for  now  there's  Cuyler  "Kay" 
Glenn,  age  9,  and  Harry  Hayter,  age  8 — you  leave  the  business  section  of 
Sheridan,  bleak,  and  ugly,  and  tree-denuded,  as  all  American  business 


Indians  range  down  Main  Street  and  old  settlers'  descendants  take  to  horses 
and  buckboard  for  the  Bots  Sots  parade.  Founded  by  cattlemen,  Sheridan  now 
has  a  population  of  about  14,500  and  is  the  third  largest  town  in  Wyoming. 


★  HOW  AMERICA  LIVES  ★ 
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100 


For  Lee  Schwartz,  "shopping  time  is  meal-planning 
time."  Item:  discount  on  overripe  avocado  decides  her 
to  have  salad.  Gardening,  canning,  freezing  meat 
bargains  slim  family's  home  food  bills  to  $58  a  month. 


With  the  Big  Horns  at  the  Schwartzes'  back  door,  so 
are  mountain  vacations.  Harry  likes  to  pack  a  tent  in 
the  family's  new  car  (a  "stop-smoking"  present  to 
Lee)  and  take  off  for  rugged,  camping-out  week  ends. 


AMERICA  EARNS 

In  19't'7  the  national  income  was 
$202,ij00,000,000— more  than 
doiihle  what  it  wa.«  in  1929,  a 
boom  period.  Off  the  road,  from 
the.«ihopand  the  asi^embly  line, 
or  out  of  his  own  till,  here's 
what  IVIr.  America  brought  home 
according  to  a  recent  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Survey.  » 

OCCUPATION    AVERAEE  FAMILY  INCOME 

Professional    ....  .$4,(K)0.00 
(lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  etc.) 

Managers  and 

small  businessmen  .  .  4,500.00 

Skillcsd  and 
semiskilled  workers  .  3,000.00 

( car  pen  ters.  electricians,  welders,  etc^) 

Qerical  and  salesmen  .  2,900.00 
Unskilled  workers    .  .  1,750.00 

( teamsters,construction, agricultural 
and  factory  laborers,  etc) 


LAWYER  HARRY  SCHWARTZ  EARNS  $3300 

From  his  private  cases  (less  e.\peii8es)  .  .  .  $2,i00.0U 

As  city  attorney   900.00 

(Average  Monthly  Earnings — ^275) 

★  ★  ★ 


HERE'S  HOW  THE  SCHWARTZES  SPEND  THEIR  MONEY  EACH  MONTH 


.4verafH> 


Food   $82,(H) 

Clothing   18.00 

Home  payments  .  .  54.00 
I  lome  improvements  28.00 

Coal   18.00 

Electricity   5.00 

Telephone   2.^15 

Fuel  oil   6.00 


Insurance   $12.00 

Me<lic4il   2.00 

Recreation   12.00 

Civic  contributions.  4.75 

Car,  transportation  .'$9.00 

Reading  matter  .  .  8.00 

Incidentals   8.00 

$299.40 


A  loan  on  his  rar  made  it  iioaaibte  for  tlarry  Schwartz  to  meet 
his  bills,  which  ran  nearly  1300  over  his  earnings  lust  year. 


keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  is  one  item 
you  dont  have  to  add  to  a  Sheridan  budget 


sections  for  some  unexplainable  reason  have  to  be — it's  the  only  ugly  part 
of  Sheridan — and  drive  up  the  hill — butte,  in  reality — to  the  west;  that  is, 
toward  the  Big  Horns.  Almost  at  once  you  are  in  the  shadows  of  the  cotton- 
woods.  The  street  climbs  gradually.  You  cross  the  narrow  mountain  river"-"-" 
Goose  Creek — which  coils  like  a  blue  snake  through  the  town,  and  appears 
here,  there  and  everywhere  unexpectedly,  pass  the  city  park,  and  begin  to 
ascend  sharply.  Gay,  one-story  houses  of  a  new  development,  each  set 
back  in  its  garden,  climb  with  you.  Presently  you  reach  the  top  of  the 
butte  and  the  end  of  the  road,  and  abruptly,  almost  breathtakingly,  fifteen 
miles  away  across  descending,  rolling  pastures  and  sagebrush-gray  open 
range,  rises  the  great  green  tumult  of  the  Big  Horns. 

To  the  left,  a  little  down  that  slope  of  the  butte,  is  a  fenced  enclosure, 
a  game  reserve  where  elk  and  buffalo  graze  quietly,  and  at  the  crest  of  the 
butte,  just  beyond  where  the  new  development  ends,  looking  out  upon  the 
Big  Horns  and  surrounded  by  an  ample  lawn  and  garden,  is  a  single  house 
older  and  larger  than  the  rest.  It  has  no  particular  architecture.  If  anything, 


MR.  SCHWARTZ 

PRIVATE 


Harry  rents  his  office  for  817.50  a  jn<jiiili 
and  shares  secretary  wiiii  another  lawyr;r. 


Picture  of  a  lawyer  at  wr»rk    on  a  iiiiiincrMln'p  af^rtre-  |)rival(!  practice,  is  also  the  youiif^est  (>ity  Attorne; 

mcnt  for  two  runcliiTH.  Mcin^^  iiii  alloriicv  in  Wyoinitif^  town's  history.  The  job  of  iH-in^  h^f^al  rif^ht  arm  to 

is  like  being  a  coiiiilry  (IocIkt,  Ijccuiisc  you  liiiinlle  all  mayor  (lays  only  .?7r)  a  tnonlli,  hut  Harry,  son  of  an 

kinds  of  fasriH.  Harry,  oiii- of  20  Shcrifjati  lawyrTH,  has  a  IJ..S.  .Siuialor,  is  hofiirig  it  Ica'l^t  lo  a  [xjlitical  car< 


Mutual  aid  in  everything  from  boots  to  business  is  a  Schwartz  habit.  "Lee  keeps  me  from  getting  stuffy,^''  says  Harry.  Says  Lee,  "He  minds  me  so  ivell. 


it  is  the  stucco-and-timber  imitation  Tudor  popular  in  the  early  1900's,  but 
it  is  commodious  and  hospitable.  It  was  once  a  ranch  house  when  Sheridan 
was  still  a  mile  away  at  the  bottom  of  the  butte.  At  one  end,  the  end  facing 
the  Big  Horns,  is  an  almost  completed  two-story  addition — a  garage  on  the 
ground  floor,  a  many-windowed  sitting  room  on  the  second.  This  is  the  work  of 
Harry  Schwartz  and  his  son  Harry  Hayter  in  their  leisure  hours.  The  sitting 
room  is  to  be  a  gatliering  place  for  the  family,  and  especially  a  playroom  for 
the  children.  When  it  is  finished,  Lee  expects  to  put  there  her  treasured  and 
inherited  grand  piano  and  make  of  Cuyler  Glenn  an  accomplished  musician. 


Whether  this  is  possible  Lee  does  not  know,  but  apparently  it  is  a  com- 
pensatory dream  to  erase  her  own  failure  to  take  full  advantage  of  a  similar 
opportunity  in  her  youth.  She  was  given  piano  lessons,  and  plays  ade- 
quately, but  admits  she  didn't  work  at  her  music  half  as  hard  as  she  should. 

Harry  Schwartz  bought  the  former  ranch  house  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
on  a  G.  L  loan  for  $7500.  Nowadays  almost  anywhere  else  in  the  country 
save  the  Far  West  a  similar  house  would  cost  at  least  $20,000.  It  is  in  perfect 
condition  and  thoroughly  modernized:  kitchen,  heating,  electricity.  Monthly 
payments,  including  taxes,  amount  to  $54.  Wyoming,  always  very  kind  to 


it's  more  important  than  ironing?  "Plenty  of 
jgs,"  says  civic-mioded  Laa^ShsL-kts-wash  pile  up 
,1  family  really  needs  it,  then  tackles  job  with 
;hter,  Kay.  Housework  headaches,  howevc?,'  do 


not  include  sewing;  she  makes  Kay's  clothes,  most  of 
her  own.  Their  main  ambition  is  to  spruce  up  Harry's 
wardrobe  with  colorful  ties  and  socks,  but  both  admit — 
"He  not  icf  s  our  drosses  oulv  wlicn  he  doesn't  like  them." 


A  must  on  Lee's  schedule:  psycliotherapy 
work  at  Ft.  McKensie  veterans'  hospital. 


ic    HOW  AMERICA  LIVES  ^ 


i 


"Pigtails  are  fine,"  says  Kay,  9,  "except  when  I  Harry  Hayter,  8,  likes  bulltrogs  next  to  horses, 
have  to  braid  them."  Pleasanter  pastimes  include  No.  1  furnace  tender,  he  was  No.  2  carpenter  for 
making  breakfast  and  listening  to  radio  chillers.         new  fannly  playroom.  Tool-handy  boss  was  his  dad. 


Kay  and  Hayter  have  25-cent  weekly  allowance  each, 
see  one  movie  a  month.  Lee  admits,  "I  spoil  them  a 
little — but  don't  you  tiiink  all  good  parents  do?" 


Wliat  it  takes  to  build  the  good  life 

Western  style:  young  ideas,  ambition, 
hard  work— and  fun  along  the  way. 


its  veterans,  has  a  veterans'  tax  exemption  which  cuts  the  total  annual  taxes 
down  to  about  $29.  As  you  get  to  know  them,  you  realize  more  and  more 
that  this  house,  this  home — "home"  emphasized  and  in  quotation  marks — 
is  typical  of  the  young  Schwartzes;  a  symbol  of  their  vision  yet  solidity,  their 
willingness  to  build  slowly  and  patiently,  their  desire  to  build  surely  and 
well.  The  old  ranch  house  is  an  answer  to  the  prayers  of  any  young  vet- 
eran and  his  wife  condemned  for  a  while  to  the  wandering  homelessness 
of  war,  but  it  would  not  have  been  bought  by  the  impatient  or  the  short- 
visioned;  by  those  who  put  immediate  style  and  veneer  above  comfort  and 
permanence  and  inherent  possibilities. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  BRADLEY  SMITH 


Harry  Fletcher  Schwartz,  city  attorney,  one  of  the  youngest  city  at- 
torneys in  the  country,  and  the  youngest  in  the  history  of  his  adopted  town, 
Sheridan  (he  is  33),  is  a  native  Wyomingite,  still  a  comparatively  rare  con- 
dition. Only  37.7  per  cent  of  Wyoming's  population  is  native-born.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  born,  however,  not  in  Wyoming  but  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  1,  1915,  where  his  parents  were  for  the  time  being.  His  father, 
Harry  H.  Schwartz,  is  a  prominent  Casper,  Wyoming,  attorney  who,  from 
1937  to  1943,  served  one  term  as  Wyoming's  junior  senator  (Dem.)  and 
was  afterward  for  a  while  Chairman  of  the  National  Mediation  Board.  Re- 
turning to  Casper,  his  work  in  Washington  accomplished,  the  elder 
Schwartz,  far  from  retiring,  resumed  his  law  practice,  and  is  today  as  active 
as  ever,  although  well  up  in  his  seventies.  At  the  moment  the  ex-senator  is 
occupying  his  sparse  leisure  in  an  intensive  study  of  philosophy. 

His  son  speaks  of  him  with  affection,  admiration  and  awe.  Mr.  Sch^vartz 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  Ohio  of  a  family  whose  first  American  ancestor  ar- 
rived in  this  country  from  Germany  around  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. As  a  farm  boy  he  learned  to  do  everything,  and  has  an  especial  aptitude 
with  his  hands  which  seems  to  be  a  family  characteristic,  a  fact  which  he 
conceals,  except  in  an  emergency,  with  an  adroitness  that  interests  his  near 
relatives.  "He  is  terribly  afraid,"  comments  his  son  reflectively,  "that  some- 
one, or  something,  will  interrupt  his  train  of  thought." 

On  his  mother's  side  Harry  Fletcher  is  Yankee  English.  His  mother's 
father  was  a  Boston  shipyard  owner. 

Young  Harry  was  the  first  of  six  children,  three  boys  and  three  girls,  and 
with  their  father  as  an  example,  the  family  is  as  legally  inclined  as  it  is  native. 
Harry's  next  older  brother  is  now  a  practicing  attorney  in  San  Francisco; 
one  sister  has  just  entered  the  University  of  Wyoming  Law  School.  Another 
sister  is  married,  while  the  two  youngest  children,  a  sister  and  brother,  are 
still  living  with  their  parents  in  Casper.  But  the  elder  Schwartz,  like  so 
many  experts,  had  misgivings  in  the  beginning  about  his  oldest  son.  He 
urged  him  to  become  a  chemical  engineer,  as  he  thought  at  the  moment  that 
was  where  the  future  lay.  Young  Harry  quietly  and  firmly  went  about  the 
business  of  obtaining  a  law  degree.  He  is  a  determined  young  man.  You  don't 
have  to  be  with  him  long  to  discover  that. 

In  1932  he  graduated  from  the  Natrona  County  High  School  in  Casper, 
and  that  fall  entered  the  University  of  Colorado,  majoring  in  prelaw 
courses.  In  1937,  graduating  from  the  University  of  Colorado,  he  moved  to 
Laramie  two  days  after  his  wedding — a  runaway  wedding,  incidentally — and 


Once  a  temporary  summer  ranger  at  Yellowstone,  Harry  is  an  expert  woodsman. 
On  the  expeditions,  everybody  helps  pitch  the  tent,  Hayter  builds  the  fire, 
Lee  makes  "mountain  potatoes" — and  it's  full  speed  ahead  for  tlic  fish  fry. 


"Handy  with  books  but  not  with  a  saddle."  J  alkuiy 
shop  with  rancher  friends  is  all  right,  but  Harry's 
interest  in  horses  is  strictly  from  the  side  lines. 


1 


Dress  rehearsal  for  the  idiko— luil  oiu-  heap  little 
Indian  "no  like."  The  Crow  tribe  live  on  a  Montana 
reservation  altnul  7.1  miles  to  the  north  of  Sheridan. 


"I  used  to  he  a  toudjoy  too."  As  a  teen-ager,  Lee 
punched  cattle  on  her  father's  ranch  in  New  Mexico 
and  knows  iiow  il  Icols  to  ho  at  Iiomc  on  tlio  range. 


★  IIOW  AMEIll*  A  LIVEJi  ★ 


Up  in  the  mountains,  horizons  grow  tall  and  any  man  can  find  a  pioneer  in  himself  and  a  new  world  worth  exploring. 


began  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Wyoming  Law  School,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  191/)  with  a  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree. 

He  is  a  fairly  tail  young  man,  hut  stocky,  5'  9";  and  hlond,  on  the  edge 
of  Fwing  rufous;  clean  sha\en.  He  is  serious,  quiet  and  observant,  al- 
though easygoing.  Mr;  doesn'l  talk  very  much  to  begin  with,  but  he  is 
cordial  and  you  iik'-  liim  at  once.  There  is  somclhing  very  solid  and 
satisfying  about  him.  An  underlying  warmth.  He  has  a  hidden  sense  of 


humor  which  shows  itself  more  in  appreciation  ot  what  his  wife  and 
others  say  than  in  what  he  says  himself. 

While  at  the  University  of  (Colorado,  for  llnce  summers  he  was  a 
temporary  ranger  in  Yellowstone  Park.  And  lluil  l)rings  us  again  to  Leroy 
Lewis,  or  Ix-e,  her  usual  nickname,  or  "Honey,"  as  her  husi)and  calls  her. 

Lee  Schwartz  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  family,  an<l  you  realize 
that  the  minute  you  enter  the  Schwartz  (Contimie.l  on  Page 
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Tomato  Juice 


•  Now's  the  time  to  serve  America's  favorite 

* tomato  juice  winter-style.  Libby's  sunny-ripe 
juice  makes  such  a  swell  warm-up 
drink — ^before  a  meal  or  between 
times.  Heat — but  don  t  boil — the  . 
gloriously  ripe  juice  because 
you  want  to  protect  the 
precious  Vitamins  A,  Bi, 
B2   and  C.  Libby's,  you 
know,  is  */?;CH  /N  VITAMINS. 
Sometimes,  for  a  variation, 
you  might  add  a  Libby's 
Bouillon  Cube  to  each  cup 
of  juice  you  heat.  A  stalk  of 
celery  makes  a  crispy-eating 
"stirring  spoon"  the  young- 
sters will  like.  (No,  it  doesnt 
go  limp  in  the  hot  juice. 
Try  it  and  see  !) 


Hear  radio's  greatest  morn- 
ing show.  It's  fascinating! 
"MY  TRUE  STORY" 
Mon.  thru  Fri.  ABC  Stations. 


IN  ALL  CANNED  FOODS 


•  A  wonderful  way  to  greet  skaters,  skiers,  or  a 
sleigh  ride  party!  Steaming  mugs  of  this  juice 
that  is  so  *j?/CH  /N  FLAVOR.  Velvety-rich  in 
consistency,  too.  Libby's  sunny  flavor  just  hits 
the  spot  on  a  blustering  day.  On  each  steaming 
cup,  )ou  might  flcat  a  lemon  slice  or  a  swirl  of 
whipped  cream.  For  appetizers  to  serve  on  the 
side,  try  tiny  "sandwiches"  of  tantalizing  Libby's 
Vienna  Sausages.  Split  them  lengthwise — fill 
some  with  a  slice  of  Libby's  pickle,  some  with 
cheese — and  broil.  Delicious  with  the  hot  juice. 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  9,  III. 


Try  LIBBY'S  CATCHUP  AND 
CHILI  SAUCE  made  from  the 
some  fine  quality  tomatoes  as 
Libby's  Tomato  Juice. 


CATCHUP 
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SffFETS 


The  y^^/white - 

Famous  {ox  mjtA'am^y 


Fieldcrest  Sheets  are 
qualify  tested  at  23  points 
dijrin><  niiinufacture  to  give 
you  cxlrii  whitenesK, 
extra  wear,  extra  luxury. 


TOWKt.S  •  KI,\NKETS  .  ItKDSPRF.ADS  .  I,A C K  TA HLECI.OTIt S 
•rilKRMOSTATIt:  IJLANKKTS  .  CU  RTAINS  •  HOSIKRV  .  RAVONS 

FItLDCREST  MIIJ.S,  Divition  of  Mirihill  Fitldfc  f>)nip»ny.  Inc..  88  Worth  Slrni      u  V..rl>  H.  N.  w  York 
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let's  be  Practical  About 
Sex  Education 

l^rfifeHHor  of  l\<'uro|>«y<*liiutry ,  l>uke  Uiiivvrfiity  ScIhm)!  of  Medicine 


MY  trip  to  Sheridan.  Wyoming,  to  meet 
the  four  Schwartzes  convinced  me 
more  than  ever  that  even  the  best  peo- 
ple fool  themselves  about  sex  educa- 
tion. Lee  Schwartz  is  an  intelligent  young 
matron  who,  in  every  way  in  the  world, 
wants  to  do  the  best  she  possibly  can  for  her 
children.  That,  of  course,  includes  proper 
instruction  about  sex.  She  has  a  nine-year- 
old  daughter  and  an  eight-year-old  son.  and 
a  husband  who  is  an  energetic,  heljiful 
young  lawyer. 

Lee  frankly  admits  that  her  colossal  ig- 
norance about  sex  didn't  get  her  into  dififi- 
culties  because  she  had  the  very  gooti  for- 
tune to  marry  Harry.  Lee  had  had  not  one 
word  of  information  about  conception  and 
came  to  womanhood  with  the  idea  that 
pregnancy  could  occur  if  a  girl  permitted  a 
boy  to  kiss  her.  She  had  no  parental  infor- 
mation even  about  menstruation !  It  is  hard 
to  believe  this,  in  these  times,  but  I  have 
heard  similar  stories  so  frequently  that  I 
know  they  are  true. 

When  I  began  to  ask  Lee  Schwartz  about 
the  sex  education  of  her  children,  I  met  with 
polite,  but  definite,  resentment.  Later  I  re- 
alized it  was  not  because  she  was  too  shy  to 
talk  about  sex  or  thought  I  was  intruding 
into  her  private  business.  She  was  resentful 
about  the  bad  information  current  among 
women  she  knew  and  she  hated  the  idea  of 
instructing  children  by  sitting  down  with 
them  for  formal  talks  about  sex. 

I  think  it  is  understandable  that  people 
hate  to  talk  about  anything  when  they  feel 
ignorant  of  the  topic,  or  shameful  about  it, 
or  fearful.  After  Lee  became  calmed,  she 
told  me  her  two  main  principles  for  sex  edu- 
cation. I  think  we  can  safely  use  them  for 
all  parents: 

1.  Tell  rhildren  I  he  factx  about  sex 
ichenei-er  and  as  stton  as  they  ask  qiies- 
liotis. 

2.  Tell  iheni  these  faets  in  language 
they  can  iinilerslanfl  in  a  straiglit/nr- 
tcarfl,  sini/tle  iiiaiiner. 

Lee  says  her  ciiildren  are  not  much  inter- 
ested in  sex  and  have  asked  very  few  ques- 
tions. When  they  took  their  dog  to  a  neigh- 
bor's for  mating,  the  children  went  along. 
They  were  told  that  King,  their  dog,  would 
be  a  father  in  fifty-six  days  and  they  would 
have  a  puppy  dog  soon  thereafter.  They 
showed  no  apparent  curiosity  or  interest  in 
seeing  the  actual  mating.  They  showed  some 
interest  in  the  pregnancy  of  a  neighbor  and 
seemed  puzzled  about  her  going  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  especially  why  the  mother  had  to 
stay  in  bed  so  long  after  the  baby  was  born. 
They  were  told  she  was  weak  and  needed  to 
regain  her  strength.  The  only  knowledge 
they  have  about  conception  is  the  informa- 
tion that  a  father  and  mother  are  both  nec- 
essary to  have  a  baby. 

Now  how  certain  can  Lee  be  that  these 
children  have  no  more  curiosity  and  inter- 
est than  she  seems  to  think  or  than  they 
show  her?  I  have  no  definite  knowledge,  but 
I  do  know  about  some  otiier  children;  and 
I^e's  husband.  Harry,  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent example  from  his  own  childluK>d. 

When  1  larry  was  eight  years  old,  he  had 
no  information  about  conception.  A  woman 
who  lived  near  by  was  pregnant  and  a 
twelve-year-old  boy  t(X)k  it  ui)on  himself  to 
inform  Harry  in  four-letter  words  that  this 
woman  and  her  husband  had  indulged  in 
some  lewd  practices Dtherwisi'  she  would 
not  have  b('<rn  pregnant.  By  g(K)fl  forlune, 
I  larry'fl  mot  her  overheard.  She  stop|x  (l  her 


work  and  calmly,  gently  gave  her  son  hoi^ 
est  information  about  mating  between  lo- 
ing  men  and  women  wht)  wanted  childre 
It  is  clear  that  Harry's  mother  had  not  bw 
asked  questions  and  may  well  have  thouKl 
that  Harry  had  no  interest.  I  can  assure  y( 
this  is  no  isolated  example.  A  careful  stuc 
of  one  of  our  leading  schools  revealed  ths 
among  fifty  boys,  tliose  with  the  most  i 
formation  about  sex  tall:  and  acts  were  li' 
boys  whose  parents  were  sure  their  soi 
knew  nothing  about  sex. 

Of  course  parents  must  answer  questioi 
when  children  ask  them.  Parents  also  mu 
realize  that  often  children  do  not  ask  qu^ 
tions,  just  as  Harry  did  not.  Furthermoi 
they  must  realize  that  children  are  instruct 
by  neighborhood  children  very  early  in  th 
lives  and  that  they  do  not  come  to  parei 
to  ask  questions  until  fnuch  later,  if  at 
Take  note  that  Lee  did  not  ask  questio: 
and  never  got  any  information.  Yet  she  1 
followed  the  principle  that  children  shoi 
be  instructed  only  when  they  ask  questioi 

I  believe  parents  can  be  reassured  ab( 
the  danger  of  arousing  curiosity.  Of  cou; 
children  will  show  curiosity  about  sex  ji 
as  they  show  curiosity  about  everything 
their  world.  We  must  realize  that  this  cu 
osity  is  one  of  the  chief  ways  in  which  ch 
dren  learn.  Curiosity  about  a  new  sex  fa 
lasts  about  as  long  as  curiosity  about  ai 
other  new  sort  of  fact.  When  a  colleague 
mine  decided  to  let  his  two-year-old  daug 
ter  come  into  the  bathroom  while  he  batht 
her  curiosity  was  very  much  aroused 
about  a  week.  Then  all  interest  in  her 
ther's  genitals  disappeared.  Probably  h 
interest  shifted  to  digging  up  the  fall-plant, 
bulbs  or  taking  the  medicine  out  of  t 
bathroom  cabinet. 

The  most  prudish  or  embarrassed  parer 
will  admit  that  sex  is  an  important  mati 
in  life.  Yet  many  leave  their  children 
woeful  ignorance  because  of  the  delusi 
that  children  are  not  interested.  These  p; 
ents  may  comfort  themselves  in  the  bel 
that  they  are  preserving  innocence  and  pi 
tecting  their  ciiildren  against  curiosity 
think  we  can  draw-  a  safe  conclusion  tli 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  not  in  ' 
hands  of  parents  to  decide  whether  child' 
should  have  sex  education.  They  are  lik 
to  get  it  even  if  parents  decide  against 
desirability  of  such  instruction. 

The  only  thing  parents  can  decide 
whether  they  want  the  information  to 
given  exclusively  by  playmates,  with  igi 
ranee  and  vulgarity,  or  wliether  they  wi 
to  present  clean,  honest,  straight forw; 
sex  education. 

I  think  parents  must  face  the  hard  real 
that  part  of  their  children's  education  is 
ing  to  come  from  the  street.  Street  inforn 
tion  caimot  bo  avoided,  but  it  can  be  C' 
rected  by  this  rule: 

Give  your  childrett  sex  Jacis  eai 
enough  loforesltill  the  street  injitrtne 

Fatliers  of  little  boys  may  want  to  i 
these  sitnie  facts  into  four-letter  words.  Lt 
not  get  confused  about  this.  I  would  i 
advise  parents  to  use  four-letter  words 
their  only  means  of  talking  alioul  sex  w 
children.  Hut  I  do  want  children  to  tx.-  a' 
to  understand  tiie  meaning  of  such  words 
that  when  tlu'y  hear  street  talk  they  will 
able  to  translate  these  words  into  th 
pro|H-r  meaning.  Why  should  i)arentsh8 
so  much  embarrassment  that  they  cani 
bring  thetns»'lv(  s  to  say,  "That's  whatl 
kifls  call  it,  but  tlu;  correct  name  is  thii. 


If  the  parent  does  the  teaching,  the  child 
as  a  sound  background  of  clean  facts  against 
hich  to  judge  the  facts  given  by  the  street, 
iemember  that  a  child  regards  his  parents 
s  the  prime  and  authoritative  source  of  all 
iformation.  He  will  reject  the  street  talk  if 
ne  parent  will  give  him  the  chance  to  ac- 
uire  clean  and  real  information. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  fourth  rule: 

4.  Be  prepared  to  be  free  and  open 
bout  sex.  Talk  and  act  in  such  a  tvay 
hat  your  chiUlren  will  feel  free  to  ask 
iicstions. 

Many  parents  think  they  are  straight- 
)r\vard,  but  in  actual  practice  they  dodge 
tiildren's  questions,  put  them  off,  or  give 
,nswers  which  do  not  satisfy  and  only 
'rompt  children  to  get  further  answers  from 
'leir  friends.  I  am  convinced  that  many 
farents  delude  themselves  in  believing  that 
hey  are  really  willing  to  answer  questions, 
■et  I  have  heard  over  and  over,  "Oh,  vou 

"When 
about 


you 


ouldn't  understand."  . 
ou're  older,  I'll  tell 
."  . . .  "Nice  boys 
nd  girls  don't  talk 
'bout   things  like 
lat." 

Actually,  how 
oung  or  how  old 
lould  a  child  be 
efore  he  is  given  in- 
ruction?  The  an- 
ver  must  be,  "As 
oung  as  possible." 
:  is  clear  to  anyone 
ealing  with  very 
oung  children  that 
ley  are  limited  in 
hat  they  can  un- 
irstand.  The  wisest 
lethod  of  teaching 
lildren  is  to  give 
lem  as  much  in- 
)rmation  as  their 
rowing,  active 
dnds  will  easily  ab- 
)rb.  They  are  apt 
)  be  interested  in 
verything  from 
ains  to  God  and 
om  turning  on  the 
ove  to  the  myster- 
s  of  the  heavens 
ith  their  lightning 
id  thunder.  When 
ley  want  to  know 
lese  things,  we  ex- 
lain  as  best  we  can. 
'Ksx  explanations  are  often  oversimple  and 
adequate,  but  we  do  the  best  we  can. 
:emember  that  when  there  are  things 
lildren  should  know,  we  try  to  explain 
lose  things  as  best  we  can.  For  example, 
e  try  to  explain  the  danger  of  running 
ito  the  street,  or  the  need  for  keeping 
at  of  the  way  of  rusty  nails,  or  the  unde- 
rability  of  walking  in  puddles  of  water, 
nd  so  on.  I  would  advise  the  same  method 
1  talking  about  sex  and  body  needs  and 
ire  and  body  form. 

If  the  child's  mind  i«  not  ready  to  receive 
le  information,  all  you  have  done  is  to  add 
)me  more  wasted  words.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  does  sink  in,  you  will  have  started  him 
1  the  path  to  sound  knowledge.  He  may 
eed  this  protection  all  too  soon.  To  learn 
nything,  the  child  must  be  instructed  many 
mes — over  and  over  again — before  he  fi- 
ally  comprehends.  Education  is  always  a 
ow  process,  but  repetition  will  finally  suc- 
"xA  in  establishing  facts  in  the  child's  mind, 
ust  so  with  sex  information.  I  have  tried 
lany  times  to  teach  young  children  about 
anception,  but  I  have  learned  that  it  takes 
long  time.  I  remember  one  time  instruct- 
ig  a  little  three-year-old  boy  about  a  mother 
It  carrying  her  kittens  in  her  stomach  and 
rying  to  use  it  as  an  example  of  how  babies 
re  carried.  The  next  day,  when  he  was 
sked  where  babies  come  from,  he  brightly 
nd  eagerly  said,  "From  the  fire  depart- 
lent."  A  few  weeks  before,  his  pregnant 
lother  was  taken  to  the  hospital  in  the  fire- 
epartment  ambulance  that  happened  to  be 
onveniently  located  just  across  the  street 
rom  his  home. 


So  here  is  a  fifth  rule: 

5.  Sex  education  should  begin  at  the 
same  time  other  learning  begins.  Re- 
member you  can't  begin  too  early  to 
beat  the  neighborhood. 

There  is  every  reason  why  a  child  should 
not  be  overwhelmed  by  too  big  a  dose  of 
any  kind  of  information.  That  goes  for  sex 
as  well  as  for  engines  or  electric-light  plugs 
or  switches. 

I  would  strongly  advise  against  the 
big-sized  doses  of  sex  information.  The 
big-sized  doses  in  actual  practice  are  used 
only  when  parents  have  delayed  much  too 
long  in  giving  instruction.  If  the  child  is  ig- 
norant, the  hushed-voice,  secretive  session 
is  terrifying  and  shocking.  If  he  already  has 
the  information,  he  is  likely  to  be  embar- 
rassed and  unwilling  to  listen  to  a  parent 
who  has  failed  to  give  him  information 
when  he  needed  it. 

6.  Give  sex  instruction  in  small 
<Ioses,  making  use  of  the  opportuni- 
ties that  come  up 

every 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


tty  Laura  Bpnet 


We  shall  return,  love,  wiser  than 
before. 

Rejoiced  to  find  our  weedy  garden 
sowed. 

Beguiled  by  the  mere  sunlight  on  the 
door. 

The  trees  beside  the  road. 

Question  me  not  with  shaded  eyes  of 
doubt. 

For  natural  things  are  sure 
As  gentians  in  the  autumn,  jeweled 
skies, 

Four  seasons  that  endure. 

We  shall  come  back,  clasping  each 
other's  hands 
Gaily,  as  children  come 
From  holidays  in  unfamiliar  lands 
To  the  loved  warmth  of  home. 


practically 
day. 

Sex  instruction 
should  be  given  with 
the  same  matter-of- 
factness  and  lack  of 
embarrassment 
with  which  any 
other  kind  of  educa- 
tion is  given.  Don't 
use  a  hushed,  awe- 
some voice  and  ap- 
pear to  be  embar- 
rassed. To  be  able 
to  discuss  sex  with 
children  openly  and 
cleanly,  the  parent 
may  have  to  rid  him- 
self of  past  preju- 
dices with  which  he 
grew  up.  This  is  no 
easy  task.  For  many 
men  and  women,  it 
means  learning  for 
the  first  time  the 
true  facts  of  sex.  If 
parents  are  ignor- 
ant, they  should 
consult  sound  books 
which  are  available 
in  most  public  li- 
braries. A  good  way 
to  learn  about  giv- 
ing information  is 
for  parents  to  practice  when  they  are 
alone  together.  They  can  learn  to  talk  in  a 
normal  tone  of  voice  about  sex,  and  at  the 
same  time  gradually  develop  a  vocabulary 
of  words  with  which  to  talk  to  children. 

7.  Practice  how  to  give  sex  instruction 
after  learning  enough  facts  from  author- 
itative sources  to  be  in  position  to  give 
sound  facts  and  advice. 

Parental  attitudes  exert  a  deep  and  last- 
ing influence  on  children's  attitudes  in  ev- 
ery field  of  human  behavior.  Honesty,  reli- 
gion, kindness,  good  nature,  friendliness, 
temperateness,  tranquillity  are  all  more 
likely  to  be  taught  at  the  mother's  knees 
and  by  the  father's  example  than  in 
any  other  way.  It  is  equally  true  that  atti- 
tudes about  sex  are  derived  in  the  same 
measure  from  the  parents'  example  and 
attitudes. 

I  til  ink  parents  should  always  bear  clearly 
in  mind  that  what  they  do  not  talk  about 
has  as  important  an  influence  on  children 
as  what  they  do  say.  It  is  equally  true  that 
their  behavior  in  front  of  children  influences 
their  children's  attitudes  profoundly.  Con- 
trast the  parents  who  always  make  the  com- 
ing to  or  going  from  home  the  occasion  for  a 
loving  embrace  and  kiss,  and  the  couples 
who  never  show  their  loving  by  any  kind  of 
physical  expression.  Can  you  believe  this 
has  no  influence  on  children  and  their  feel- 
ing about  physical  warmth  and  affection? 
The  combination  of  proper  parental  atti- 
tudes and  sound  knowledge  will  go  a  long 
way  to  help  the  child  achieve  a  healthy, 
wholesome,  adult  sexual  life.      the  end 


a  beautiful  piano  with  a  magnificent  tone 


Start  the  New  Year  musically  with  the  genuine 
Lester  Betsy  Ross  Spinet.  It  will  pay  lasting 
dividends  in  musical  pleasure  for  all. 

Backed  by  one  family's  61  years  experience 
in  building  quality  pianos  .  . .  the  Betsy  Ross  Spinet 
is  renowned  for  exquisite  tone,  responsive 
touch  and  full  volume. 


Distinctively  styled  to  add  charm  to  every  home; 
compactly  sized  to  fit  all  rooms. 

See  the  latest  models  at  your  dealer . . . 
who  will  gladly  arrange  convenient  terms. 

Guaranteed  for  ten  years;  made  ONLY  by  the 
Lester  Piano  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc., 
builders  of  world  famous  Lester  Grand  Pianos. 


MAIL 
THIS  COUPON 

FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 


LESTER  PIANO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc.,  LESTER   13,  PA. 

Send  me  your  24-page  illustrated  book  showing  piano 
arrangement  in  the  home.  (Enclose  10c  for  postage.) 


Foreicn  Sales  Representatives  H  A  ASTIETT  4  CO  .  ?7  William  St  .  New  York  5.  N.  Y. 


■  lilt 


ill 


Harry  Schwartz  turned  his  carpentry  hobby  into  a  s 


room  for  family  and  friends. 


li'i.'ir'l*,  (ric;i^iiriri(.'  arnl  li.iri'lin^'  tool-. 

By  nif5lil  tli»;  new  room 
hccornfH  a  f:(irrifr)rlahlc  giioMt  chatnlx^r. 

*    HOW  AMr.llK  .\  I.IVKS  *r 


Day  and  light  Room 


A  living  room  by  day,  a  guesi  room  hy  iiiglil. 

Why  not  let  the  whole  family  use  the  guesi  room  helween  visiiors? 


i^i^^^l|Y9a  if  in: 

■J.  J' 


Ity  HKIN'ltlKTTA  Ml'lll»4»4  K 

Intvriar  Df  ornlion  lulilor  iif  lliv  Journtil 

HERE  is  Harry  Schwartz's  version  of  ihat  extra  room 
over  ihc  garage  which  most  small-home  owners 
ilrcam  of  building  someday.  The  family  uses  ihe 
ncw  room  as  a  retreat,  a  place  to  read,  to  work  at  hobbies 
and  ciilcrlain  friends.  When  there  are  overnight  guests, 
ihc  studio  coucli  makes  up  into  a  eomfortabh;  bed  and 
I  lie  chest  opens  to  accommodate  visitors'  belongings. 

Though  an  amateur  with  Utile  experience,  Harry 
Schwartz  did  all  llie  construci mii  and  linishing  hims<'lf. 

The  pine  furniture  is  sitn|)le,  sturdy  and  inexpensive, 
;ind  ihe  banddilockeil  |)lairi  labri.-  ;ni.l  linen  rug  suggest 
inforniality  with  gaiety  and  cImimi.  Tlie  looni  could  bt; 
added  Id  any  ly|)e  house,  in  any  seeiion  oi  llie  country, 
anrl  he  decorated  in  period  or  modern  style. 


OUR  FIR^T 


X>OZlE:Kr  72:%^108  (—HEM) 


SUPERCAIjE   is  BEST! 


WAMSUTTA  MILLS,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
Distributors  of  Wanisutta-Somerset  Towels,  "Tlie  Three  Weavers"  Throws 
Now  available  —  Wainsutta  Lustercale*,  Lustersheer*,  Batistes  and  Organdies 
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.laiiiiury,  1>I  1 


★   HOW  AMERICA  LIVES  -k 


"I  KNOW 
BHCmBRIHG 

.  .  .  /  Ct»mpate4-  Hun4 
Dexter  Twin  Buiti 
the  Best*' 


''and  I HNOW 
CUAH  CLOWtS 

.  .  .  My  Comparison  Proved 
Dexter  Twin  Washes  Cleaner, 
duielier,  tasier" 


''that's  whjf  we  both  chose  a 


TWIH  TUB 


Exclusive  Double  Sudsing  Gets  Clothes  Super-Clean— Does  The 
Week's  Washing  in  One  Hour  or  Less— Saves  Hot  Water  and  Soap! 

Dexter  Twin  does  the  most  perfect  wash  you've  ever  seen— in  record 
time  and  with  money-saving  economy.  Its  two  washing  tubs  give 
you  the  unequalled  advantages  of  exclusix>e  Dexter  double  sudsing 
—that  washes  cleaner— /ar  cleaner  and  easier— -wiihoux.  hand  rubbing, 
soaking  or  pretreating.  .  .  .  Prove  it  yourself!  Your  first  washing 
will  convince  you  that  Dexter  Twin  is  best  by  any  comparison!  See 
your  Dexter  Dealer  for  a  FREE  Demonstration  today. 

For  You!  illustrated  Booklet  Shows  How  DOUBLE  SUDSING 
Turns  Out  a  Tubful  of  Clothes  Super-Clean  EVERY  FOUR  MINUTES!_ 

Tells  tiow  easily  you  con  enjoy  this  better 
washing  method.  Write  today— Ask  for  book- 
let "WASH  HOUR  MAGIC."  Your  copy  sent 
free  and  without  obligation  by  return  moil. 

THE 
DEPT 


DEXTER  COMPANY 
L19,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


Washers  have  been  buili  by  Daxfr  for  almott  ttalf  a  cantury. 


Amarica's  Finest  Twin  and  SInglm  Tub  Waihars  Sine*  1894 


Lucky  Kay  practices  real  pieces  on  the  family  piano  instead, of  monoto- 
nous exercises.  She  is  just  as  lucky  to  have  a  modern  lamp  that  lights 
her  music  instead  of  shining  in  the  eyes  that  have  to  last  all  her  life. 


Are  Yon  light  Minded? 

ity  MAMUiAMttiT  i0AVIM0SON 

HARRY  insists  on  good  light,"  said  Lee;  and  adds,  "You  can't  buy 
your  eyesight  back."  Outdoor  workers  usually  have  better  eye- 
sight than  indoor  workers,  among  whom  most  of  us  are  counted. 
Artificial  light  keeps  us  from  going  blind  like  the  fish  in  Mammotli 
Cave,  and  good  artificial  light  means  lamps  properly  proportioned  to 
the  job,  ranging  from  night  lights  of  a  very  few  watts  to  large  ones  for 
close  seeing,  up  to  300  watts.  It  means  lamps  correctly  placed,  com- 
bined with  background  lighting  to  avoid  sharp  shadows.  It  also  means 
lamps  with  bulbs  protected  with  shades  and  diffusing  bowls  to  pre- 
vent eye-straining  glare.  Nowadays  the  Schwartzes  do  their  home- 
work by  the  eye  savers  pictured.  Lee  enjoys  the  difference  in  the 
way  the  whole  house  looks,  finding  that  light  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
decorators.  All  of  them  are  shining  proof  that  the  light  minded  are 
surprisingly  often  the  lighlhearted  as  well. 


is  no  longtrr  a  matter  of  a 
lick  an<l  a  promise,  in  llic 
light  of  drcssing-lahh' 
lamps  like  Lee's.  Tvo  60- 
l>ull>s  at  fac;e  level 
heliiixl  I  ra  II  s  I  u  <M- n  I 
.sIkkIcs  help  lo  prc\«-iil 
froMiiing  and  eycHlruin. 
Vtliile  shades  do  iiol 
(lisloi'l    iiiakc-iip  (Mikirs. 
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when  the  table  is  cleared,  Kay 
and  Harry,  Jr.,  have  lots  of 
light  on  their  fractions  when 
100-300  watt  bulb  in  the  ceil- 
ing fixture  is  turned  to  maxi- 
mum level.  Diffusing  bowl 
softens  light  to  reduce  glare. 
Right  light  can  do  much  to 
start  youngsters  into  adult 
life  with  strong  eyes. 


don't  like  a  light  under  a 
bushel.  When  they  settle 
down  to  the  evening  paper 
they  want  fixtures  like 
these,  throwing  some  light 
directly  on  the  page  and 
some  on  the  ceiling,  thus 
wiping  out  contrasts  be- 
tween glare  and  shadow  so 
tiring  to  the  eye  muscles. 


is  a  chore  for  Lee  after  a  hard 
day.  Adding  up  check  stubs 

omes  easier,  though,  when 
I  desk  lamp  at  her  left,  since 
ihe  is  right-handed,  lightens 

he  job.  Lamp  is  tall  enough 
a  light  desk  top,  has  reflector 
toM'l  and  opaque  shade  as 

ye-and- temper-soothing 

eatures. 


PHOTOS  BY  JOSIiPH  DI  PIETRO 


Lee  can  wriggle  her  toes  and 
end  the  day  with  a  good 
book.  She  looks  as  pretty  as 
the  picture  above  her  in  the 
light  it  sheds  on  her  bedtime 
story.  For  this  picture  is 
also  a  new  pin-up  type  of 
lamp,  combining  up-and- 
down,  balanced  light  with 
a  decorative  flower  design. 


Wo\<i  ^' 


It's  a  safe  guess  all  Butch  needs  is  a  'change*  .  .  . 

from  itchy,  half-clean  clothes  to  things  that  are  washed 

completely  clean  and  sweet  .  .  .  with  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 

This  extra  gentle  laundry  soap— an  exclusive  blend  of 
mild,  golden  soap  and  active  naptha — gets  out  every 
stain,  every  source  of  irritation.  Leaves 
dainty  garments  soothingly  soft  and  white. 

Like  other  modern  mothers, 
you'll  find  Fels-Naptha  the 
perfect  soap  for  doing  a  "baby 
wash'  cleaner  and  quicker! 


GOLDEN  BAR  OR  GOLDEN  CHIPS 

Fels-Naptha  Soap 

BANISHES  "TATTLE-TALE  GRAY" 


MADE  IN  PHILA. 
BY  FELS  e.  CO. 
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Give  him  Homemade 

AMEPIE 

( and put  a  slice  of  cheese  on  it ) 


You  can  make  it... 

quick  and  easy  with  the  new 

nilsbury 

PIE  CRUST  MIX 


Deep  in  the  boyhood  memory  of 
every  man  is  a  love  for  homemade 
apple  pie  (even  more  so  with  cheese 
on  it).  Make  it  for  your  man.  Easy, 
simple  with  the  new  Pillsbury  Pie 
Crust  Mix.  You  can't  miss. 


Tender,  "short"  crust 
Rich  flavor  of  fine  shortening 
Templing  brown  color 
Fast — fix  while  oven  heats 
Just  add  water,  mix,  roll  out 
Sure  results 


9  full  ounces — 

ample  for  a  big,  two-criiHl  pie 

CT)  P.M.I. 


Ann  FillHbury  hag  develofwd  a  new  pic  crust 
rnix  in  her  kitoticn  Ut  Have  you  time  in  your 
kitclKrn,  and  give  you  [jc-rfect  roMuIlM  every  l  ime. 


Mrs.  Schwartz  liLc.s  to  slioji  in  (t  siiuill  lu'i^lihorliood  grocery  near  her 
home.  It's  the  kind  of  shop  where  the  grocer  gives  you  a  taste  of  the  cheese 
so  vou  can  decide  whether  or  not  to  huv — knoivs  his  customers  by  name. 


an  MMiJEi^LA  a.  SHOLfEMt 

Afternoon  meetings  are  frequently  on  Mrs.  Schwartz's  calendar.  Quick, 
easy  and  inexpensive  dinners  for  go-to-meeting  day  are  handy  little  num-, 
hers  to  have  in  anyone's  household.  The  casserole,  salad  and  simple  dessert' 
type  of  meal  is  most  popular  at  their  house  for  in-a-hurry  nights.  If  all  three 
can  be  prepared — or  partially  prepared — before  taking  off  for  the  after- 
noon, so  much  the  better.  We've  kept  this  in  mind  in  the  following  menus 


*Hamburger-Noodle  Casserole 
*Beet-and-Cabbage  Salad 
*Cinnainon  Pears 
Beverage 

1 1 A M  Bl  R( ; KK-NOOl )I.K  C ASSKROI.K 

Saute  .Vj  pound  hanil>iir(;<T  in  .'5  lal»l<-- 
Npoons  sliorl rninu  or  sidad  oil  until 
iii<-<-l>  lirowiK-il.  -^lirrin^  t'r<-<lin-nll> . 
'I'Ik-ii  ad<l  <'U|i  <'lio|>|><'(l  onions  and 
••ook  until  onions  arr  tioldon.  !{<■  <-ar<-- 
I'lil  not  to  linrn.  I'nsli  Ix-i't  and  onions 
to  side  ot  |iiin.  \dd  2  tal»l<-s|(ooiis  more 
shortening  f>r  sala<l  oil  anil  l>lend  in  .'t 
I  iil>les|io<nis  llonr.  \<ld  .'t  eii|is  niilU  or 
evaporated  niilK  ililnted  u.tli  water. 
Stir  ftiitil  lliieUi'iied.  Sriisoii  to  t«ist<> 
uilli  siilt  and  pep|>er.  \<l<l  a  little  dr> 
inuslard  an<l  \\  oreeslersliire  sauee  to 
snap  lip  I  lie  fla>  o-.  (  look  I  ei)ili  I  -on nee 
paeUiiue  iiied  i  II  in-»  ide  nood  len  i  ii  lioi  I- 
iiiK  salted  ualer  until  leniler.  Drain. 
It  i use  under  Iniili  1112  »  at  er.  I  >raiii .  M  i\ 
»itli  I  lie  iiiea t  Kra\ >  .  four  into  a  eas- 
serole.  Top  uilli  lillttereil  erilllllis. 
Haiti' 2<l-2r>  mi  miles  or  until  ImiIiIiI>  anil 
hrou  u  in  niodi*rali'l>  liol  oven.  .'tT.*i  I'. 
Servi'M  I.  I'or  2.  ime  '/j  pound  liiiiii- 
hiirtfi'r — lialve  llM-i>llier  iiiifredleiitN. 


BKKT- AMD-CABBAGE  3ALAD 

Prepare  I  paekage  lemon-flavoreil  gel- 
atin aceording  to  paekage  directions 
Adil  1  '2  tablespoons  v  iiie<;ur.  (.ool  iitili 
thii-k  anil  siriipy  iu  treexin;:  (ray  o 
your  refrifieralor.  Don't  leave  it 
loiiK  or  it  will  set.  ?\ovv  aild  ^.1  eiii 
<'Iiopp<mI  draineil  I'anned  lii'elsor  I  jai. 
I'hoppi-il  lialiy  beiMs.  I  I'lip  eboppei 
raw  eabba^e.  I  tablespoon  iiiineei 
onion.  I  teaspoon  salt  and  a  dasb  «> 
pepper.  Mix  vvi-ll.  I'oiir  into  sqiiar 
pan.  Oliill  until  set.  (!iil  in  siiiiares! 
.Serve  on  letliiee  \titli  iiiavoiiiiaiiic 
.Si^rves  I,  or  2  lor  2  meals. 

ciNNWioN  pi:ars 

Drain  sirup  from  1  !\'(>.  'IVt  can  pean 
To  sirup  add  I  stick  ■■iniiamoii  lirokc^ 
into  pii'i'i'H.  t  III'  I iiii'i'  of  I  lemon  and  J 
l-incli  piece  of  lemon  rind.  Boil 
minutes.  Strain.  Sol'li'ii  I  ti'iisiMMI 
iinflavoreil  gelatin  in  2  tablespiioa 
colli  vtaler.  \dd  to  hot  sirup.  I'oiirovcj 
pear  lialves.  (Iliill.  It  vton'l  really  HCl 
lint  till'  sirup  uiil  be  sliiilillv  thick 
I'lii'il  —  jiisl  a  iiii'i'  I'oiisist I'lH'y  .  Si'rvrl 
I .  I' or  2.  make  up  l  ull  i|iiiiiil  il  )  — se.  .1 
I'or  2  meals. 

T 1 1(  ■  S< •  1 1  w;i rt  y,  youngsters  love  to  coo 
and  Mrs.  Stiiwart/.  believes  in  cncott 
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;ing  them.  Desserts  appeal  to  them 
lost.  So  far  their  repertoire  includes 
:rambled  eggs,  cookies,  brown  Betty 
ad  puddings  made  from  mixes.  If  you 
ave  a  hope-to-be  cook  in  the  family, 
t  her  try  her  hand  on  this  pudding 
essert.  It  couldn't  be  easier.  The  main 
)urse  will  be  your  department. 


♦Hungarian  Stuffed  Eggs 
*Quick  Creamed  Spinach 

Lettuce  Salad 
Chocolate  Scotch  Pudding 
Beverage 


HUNGARIAN  STUFFED  EGGS 
ard-cook  6  eggs.  Shell  and  cut  in 
alves.  Remove  yolks.  Mash  through 
eve.  Mix  yolks  with  .3^^  tahlespoons 
litter  or  margarine.  2  teaspoons  dry 
read  crumhs.  1  teaspoon  prepared 
lUStard,  1  tahlespoon  sour  cream,  1 
rblespoon  minced  parsley.  ^  tea- 
loon  salt  and  \%  teaspoon  pepper. 
11  whites  with  yolk  mixture.  Arrange 

a  greased  pie  plate,  (l^repare  ihis 
sh  in  the  morning  if  you're  going  lo 

out  for  the  afternoon.)  Spread  eggs 
th  i+cup  thick  sour  creanii  Dot  with 
ttter  or  margarine.  Sprinkle  with 
acker  crumhs.  Itake  in  moderate 
en.  3.50°  F.,  l.i  minutes,  or  until 
:hlly  browned.  Serves  1.  F<»r  2.  IiuIac 
est  ingredients  hut  use  2  lahic  poons 
ittei'  or  mariiarine  and  6  iahlcs poons 
ur  cream  to  avoid  awkward  meas- 
ements. 

QUICK  CREAMED  SPINACH 
»ok  1  package  frozen  spina«'h  aecord- 
gto  package  directions.  Drain.  Chop 
}ie.  Add  1  can  condensed  cream  of 
licken  soup.  The  juiciness  of  the 
inach  will  thin  it  to  just  abou  t  right 
insistency.  Season  with  salt,  pepper, 
teaspoon  nutmeg  and  1  teaspoon 
ated  onion.  Serves  4.  Though  this 
cipe  coidd  be  halved  for  2,  you'd  still 
ive  V-2  package  spinach  and  14  can  of 
up  to  use  up  someway  another 
ght.  If  I  were  you,  I'd  make  up 
e  whole  business,  ^ou'li  like  it  well 
ough  to  serve  it  twice;  and  you  can't 
II — there  may  not  be  a  spoonful  left. 

::hocolate  scotch  pudding 

>  1  package  butterscotch  pudding 
Id  1  square  chocolate  and  2 '4  cups 
Id  milk.  Stir  over  direct  heal  until 
lOColate  melts  and  pudding  thickens, 
avor  with  Vt.  teaspooii  vanilla.  Chill 


and  serve  garnished  with  coconut  or 
chopped  nuts.  Serves  4.  This  is  worth 
repeating,  if  you  are  just  2. 

Each  week  when  you  do  your  main 
staple  shopping,  think  of  your  shelf — 
that  special  spot  in  your  cupboard  where 
you  keep  the  makings  of  a  good  quick 
main  dish  from  canned  products.  Keep 
it  current  and  many  a  time  you'll  be 
glad  you  were  shelf-conscious.  There's 
usually  one  night  a  week  when  a  previ- 
ously planned  meal  just  isn't  possible. 
You  come  home  later  than  you  planned, 
or  the  groceries  didn't  come.  Anything 
can  happen — often  does.  Canned  meats, 
such  as  luncheon  meat,  corned-beet 
hash,  and  so  on,  are  good  things  to  have 
squirreled  away,  particularly  when  the 
budget's  getting  frayed  around  the  edges. 


*Baked  Pork  Squares  and 
Sweet  Potatoes 
*Curried  Corn  and  Tomatoes 
*Pear  Waldorf  Salad 
Beverage 

BAKED  PORK  SOl  ARES  AND 
SWEE  r  POTATOES 

Open  1  <'an  pork  luncheon  meat.  Cut 
meat  in  qiiarlei  s.  Place  in  baking  pan. 
Arrange  can  ne<l  sweet  potatoes  around 
meat.  ltlen<l  '2  <°ui>  apple  jellv  tt  ith  2 
tablespoons  hot  water.  \<ld  1  table- 
spoon lem<Mi  juice.  1  teaspoon  grated 
lemon  rind  ami  '2  brown  sugar. 

Pour  over  the  nu-al  and  potatoes.  Dot 
uith  butter  or  margarine.  Hake  in 
a  mo<{(*i*at<'  <i\4'n.  I''.,  i'or  '4  hour. 

Serx's  1.  llal\e  ipiantitics  for  2.  Put 
this  dish  in  o\cn  lo  bak4' first.  Prepare 
the  salad  and  curried  <'Oin  and  toma- 
toes. Basle  potatoes  and  meat  with 
glaze  once  or  t«  ice  during  the  baking. 

PEAR  WALDORF  SAI.\D 

To  diced  fresh  pears  add  diee<l  celery, 
chopped  nuts  and  a  little  lemon  juice. 
Combine  with  salad  dressing. 

CURRIED  CORN  AND  TOMATOES 

Brown  1  medium-sized  onion  in  2 
tablespoons  butler  or  margarine.  Add 
2  tablespoons  flour  and  1  teaspoon 
curry  powder.  Blend  well.  Add  1  Vi  cups 
canned  tomatoes,  1  teaspoon  salt  and 
cups  whole-kernel  corn.  Cook  over 
moderate  heat  until  slightly  thick- 
ened. Serves  4.  Halve  quantities  for  2. 


PHOTOS  BY    BRADLEY  SMITH 


('//  plenty  of  meat  in  their  freezer,  the  Schwartzes  rarely  order  meat 
'icn  they  dine  ivilh  friends  in  a  restaurant.  Fried  chicken  gets  their 
<lrr  most  often,  as  they  have  it  at  home  only  on  special  occasions. 


eanl  There  are  few  fla 

11/  lbs.  grouna  beef 
'^^'^     Dash  of  thyme 

V.  CUP  water  ^i„ced  <'-°;^^v>s 

1    3/,tsp.salt  1^/2  cups  soft  bread  cru 

I    PePP-^°^tampbeU's  Tomato  Soup 

1  can  Campo  goup.Turn 

Soupiustas^tc  ----^^^  „p..ow  Reliables" 
R„d  as  a  cooking  sauce. .  ^^^^^^ 

„  rpcipe  calls  i"'       Pampbel' s 


TOMATO 


..js  4  sm../fs /f  s//^fff 


TOMATO  SOUP 
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ONLY  NtW  ORLEANS  MOLASSES 
HAS  THIS  SUN'RiCH  FLAVOR, 


1 


Like  sweet  liquid  sunslilne  on  your 
tongue.  Brer  Rabbit  New  Orleans  Mo- 
lasses is  a  mouth-watering  treat  on 
bread,  pancakes,  waffles,  French  toast 
and  cereal.  That  delicious  flavor  comes 
from  the  freshly  crushed  juice  of 


southern  plantation  sugar  cane. 

TWO  flavors:  Gold  Label— light, 
mild-flavored;  Green  Label — dark, 
full-flavored. 


S£/^P  fOfl  /H/A/SIV  COO/C  BOOK  /  "  ' 


free!  50-page  book.  124  valuable  recipes.  Brand-new.  Substantial 
washable  cover.  Illustrated.  Mail  this  coupon  to:  BRER  RABBIT, 
c/o  Penick  &  Ford,  New  Orleans  7,  La.,  Dept.  J-4. 


Name_ 


(PIe.tse  print  name  and  address) 


Address- 


BRER  RABBIT  New  Orleans  MOLASSES 

RICH  IN  IRON  — NEEDED  FOR  GOOD  RED  BLOOD 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

Earn  money  at  home  wtavint?  rupg,  carpets,  etc.  from  old 
rags  or  new  yarn  —  in  your  community!  No  experience  neces- 
sary. 31,IX)0doing  it  with  eusy  running  Union  Looms  cost- 
ing less  tY\an  S50.00I  Send  for  our  free  booklet  todav. 
UNION  LOOM  WORKS,44  Factory  St., BOONVILLE.N.Y, 

(5^^  THESE  THRIFTY. 


So  Easy  on  Your  Budget . .  .  Ready 
to  Serve  .  .  .  and  SO  GOOD! 


YARN 

SOFT-SPUN  YARN  CO, 


SAMPLE  CARD 

Over  200  samples  finest  quality 
yarns  —  all  colors  —  send  only  20c 
for  hajidling  —  mailing.  Dept.  L.J. 
219  Broome  St.      New  York,  N.  Y. 


Heart-shaped  for  2 -layer  Sweetheart  Cake. 
Perfect  for  birthday,  anniversary  and  special 
occasion  parties!  9  by  iV*  inches. 
Set  of  2  Aluminum  Pans  Only  $1  Postpaid 

BLUE  RIBBON  BAKEWARE,  Lemont.ill. 


K  n  fat  or  driPpinK^ 
Melt  2  tbsp.  iat  or  ^ 

blend  in  2  tbspj""'^  vegetable 

^*a':.Vr  until  smooth.  When 

-!:::l;x:r!^^UHickenea^ 
^  or  4. 


Wilwn's  IS-y  is 
a  rich  meal  artd 
VfUftahle  ex- 
tract. 


WILBON  &  CO 


(.)  f 


WYOMIIVG  LAWYER 
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house.  There  is  that  give  and  take,  that 
constant  referring  to  each  other  between 
her  husband  and  herself,  that  occasional 
teasing,  that  show  an  extremely  devoted 
and  understanding  young  couple.  And  this 
goes  for  the  entire  household.  There  is 
a  warm  circle  of  affection  in  which  the 
two  children,  Cuyler  Glenn  and  Harry 
Hayter,  share.  The  Schwartzes  like  one 
another,  and  they  listen  to  one  another, 
and  they  have  a  good  time  together.  And 
they  respect  one  another,  not  on  the  basis  of 
parents  and  children  but  on  the  basis  of 
individuals,  each  with  his  or  her  common 
duties  and  rewards,  which  added  together 
make  for  the  solidity  and  happiness  of  what 
Benjamin  Franklin  spoke  of  as  the  smallest 
and  first  circle  of  government,  the  family. 

Lee  Schwartz  is  a  graceful,  charming  per- 
son, short  and  slight.  She  is  5'  3"  tall  and 
weighs  around  114  pounds.  Her  naturally 
curly  light  brown  hair  is  cut  short,  and  when 
she  takes  her  glasses  off  you  see  how  lively 
and  shining  blue  her  eyes  are.  She  dresses  be- 
comingly, with  instinctive  good  taste — she 
makes  most  of  her  own  clothes.  It  is  obvious 
that  she  has  a  sense  of  color,  which  probably 
comes  from  the  fact  that  her  favorite  recrea- 
tion is  painting,  at 
which  she  is  good. 

And  now,  while 
we  are  at  it,  we'd 
best  describe  the 
three  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family: 
Kay,  Harry  Hayter, 
and  King,  a  huge 
Dalmatian  pup, 
age  2. 

King,  despite  his 
youth,  is  an  emi- 
nently responsible 
person,  who  takes 
seriously  his  duties 
of  guarding  the  fam- 
ily, and  his  spotted, 
muscular  figure  is 
formidable.  How- 
ever, he  is  quietly 
cordial  if  your  cre- 
dentials are  good, 
and  he  has  the  rep- 
utation of  being  as 
well  known  and  as 
well  liked  in  Sheri- 
dan as  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

Kay  wears  pigtails  and  is  a  slim,  demure 
maiden  with  mature  good  manners  and  at- 
tentive respect  for  a  stranger.  Nothing  es- 
capes her.  She  sits  up  straiglit  with  her  hands 
folded  in  her  lap.  She  is  a  third-grader,  a 
good  student,  and  very  useful  about  the 
house.  She  is  already  a  good  cook,  and  occa- 
sionally is  allowed  to  prepare  breakfast. 
Like  her  mother,  she  is  fond  of  sewing,  and  has 
taken  to  painting.  But,  again  like  her  mother, 
she  is  very  much  of  an  all-around  person.  Her 
interests  are  by  no  means  confined  to  indoors. 
She  is  equally  enthusiastic  about  riding,  skiing 
and  fishing.  She  is  at  the  age,  however,  when 
one  conceals  one's  deeper  emotions  with  the 
casualness,  and  slight  touch  of  bravado,  of 
the  blue-jeaned  teens. 

^^lEN  asked  what  her  favorite  pastime  is, 
she  replies  lightly,  "Listening  to  the  blood- 
and-thunder  radio  programs  when  I  get  home 
from  sch(X)l,"  and  adds,  "You  can  (juote  me 
on  that."  A  remark  that  causes  a  slight  shud- 
der on  the  part  of  her  mother,  as  it  does  on 
the  part  of  millions  of  American  parents. 

As  an  older  sister,  Kay  has  the  guidance 
of  Harry  Hayter  gravely  on  her  mind. 
Harry  Hayter  has  the  quick,  responsive 
grin  of  intelligent  Ixjyhcxxl.  Ik  is  conliding 
and  energetic,  and  is  a  great  lu  i])  to  his 
father  about  the  house  and  grounds.  He  is 
olfitial  furnace  tender  during  the  winter 
months  and  all-year  official  collector  of  gar- 
bage. He  lias  the  family  aptitude  for  using 
his  hands,  and  is  following  in  iiis  father's 
ffx)tsteps  as  a  carix  ntcr,  builder  and  cabinet- 
maker. Like  Kay  and  his  mother,  he  has 


A  Steelworker's  Family 

How  do  voii  make  do  when  yoii 
liave  seven  children  and  $69  a  week 
to  beat  the  cost  of  living? 

Steelworker  Arthur  Grouse,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  brings 
home  a  fatter-than-average  pay 
envelope.  But  his  wife  must  stretch 
their  dollars  to  meet  running  ex- 
penses, and  she  prays  that  tomor- 
row won"t  bring  that  rainy  day. 

To  share  the  problems  of  a  big 
family  with  a  small  income, 

0^  T^ctt^iSutf^,  "pel. 


HOW  AMERICA  I.IVES 


By  ROGER  BUTTERFIELD 


taken  to  drawing  and  painting.  All  th 
Schwartzes  have  a  distinct  bent  in  thos 
directions.  Harry  Fletcher  is  an  expert  woo 
carver  with  a  pocketknife.  Harry  Hayti 
has  also  taken  it  up.  He  is  in  the  third  grad 
at  school  with  his  sister,  and  is  an  equall 
good  student. 


Lee,  like  her  husband,  is  a  native  F; 
Westerner,  but  instead  of  being  born  into 
legal  family,  she  was  born  into  a  ranchin 
family.  Her  father  is  a  cattleman,  and  L 
was  born  June  20,  1917,  in  Winner,  Sout 
Dakota.  Winner,  incidentally,  got  its  nan 
because  there  was  a  contest  between  t\\ 
towns  as  to  which  should  be  the  county  sea 
and  Winner  won.  Shortly  after  Lee's  birt 
her  father  moved  south,  and  the  family  live 
for  ten  years  in  Oklahoma  and  Colorado 
Tulsa  and  Denver — until,  in  1930,  Mr.  Lew 
bought  a  large  cattle  ranch  near  Cimarroi 
New  Mexico. 

There  were  two  girls,  Lee  and  her  oldi 
sister  Gwen,  and  they  were  very  much  lil 
Jack  Sprat  and  his  wife,  who  preferred  opp 
sites.  Gwen  preferred  helping  her  motht 
Lee  preferred  helping  her  father.  Gwen  a 
sisted  in  the  housekeeping  and  stayed  i; 

doors;  Lee  rod 
punched  cattle  ar 
iived  out  of  dooi 
But  Lee  is  extreme 
tactful  about  tl 
now,  for  her  hi 
band,  Harry,  is  o 
of  the  few  We: 
erners  who  dor 
like  horses,  and 
quite  frank  in  sa 
ing  so. 

Lee's  educatii 
began  in  the  De 
ver  public  schoo 
and  afterwai 
when  her  fami 
moved  to  the  Ni 
Mexico  ranch,  s: 
attended  a  cons< 
idated  count 
school  four  mil 
from  her  hom 
When  she  was  15&' 
was  sent  to  li" 
with  an  aunt  in  T 
peka,  Kansas, 
order  to  take  a 
vantage  of  a  bt, 
ter  high  school  and  obtain  the  credits  n 
sary  for  college.  Two  years  later  she  ente 
Stevens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri,  wh( 
she  taught  horseback  riding  and  majored 
business  administration. 

Meanwhile,  her  older  sister  Gwen 
entered  the  University  of  Colorado  and  1 
become  engaged  to  a  law  student.  The 
student's  roommate  was  a  certain  Ha 
Schwartz,  of  Casper,  Wyoming.  In  19.35  L 
still  at  Stevens,  was  invited  to  spend  a  wt 
end  with  her  sister,  and  that's  how 
Schwartzes  met — at  a  fraternity  dance.  1 
following  year  Lee,  graduating  from  Steve 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Colora< 
but  she  states  firmly  Harry  Schwartz  h 
nothing  to  do  with  her  decision.  In  fact 
first  week  end  they  hadn't  been  ])articula 
impressed  by  each  other.  They  thought  e< 
other  nice  but  not  startling.  It  just  she 
how  much  people  can  read  their  futur 
The  following  Christmas,  Christmas  of  19 
they  became  engaged,  although  Harry  h 
still  three  years  of  law  school  aiiead  of  h 
and  no  money  of  his  own. 

lioth  fathers,  Mr.  Lewisand  Mr.  Schwai 
who  had  just  been  elected  to  the  Uni 
States  Senate,  toolc  the  engagement  ph 
sophically.  They  believed  that  "two  yoi 
people  could  live  as  clu'a[)ly  as  one,"  wh 
was  truer  when  they  married  than  it  isiU 
The  families  wen'  startled,  however,  flrt 
the  following  (Vioher  I  larry  and  I>ee  elop 
Like  most  engaged  couples,tthey  had  drean 
dreams,  and  made  elaborate  plans  for  a  I 
nial  wedding  in  August  when  their  fami 
H  itntinuni  on  I'niir  117) 
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Have  you  ever  said: 
I'm  drinkinj  too  muofi  coffee? 


-yrov  PROBABLY  HAVE  ...  if  you'rc  like  most  people 
^  who  love  a  good  cup  of  coffee. 
For  coffee  is  so  enticing,  so  delightful,  so  hospitable 
a  beverage  that  one  cup  just  seems  to  lead  to  another. 

And  yet . . .  and  yet . . .  you  realize  that  you  must 
be  watchful,  lest  you  reach  the  point  where  the  caffein 
in  coffee  might  make  you  sleepless,  nervous,  even 
irritable  and  "out  of  sorts."  (With  some  people,  the 
caffein  in  a  single  cup  of  coffee  can  have  that  effect!) 

So,  when  you  are  nervous  and  tense  wakeful  at 

night . . .  you  wonder,  naturally,  if  coffee  is  to  blame. 
Should  you  limit  yourself  to  a  certain  amount?  To 
certain  times  of  day?  Should  you  give  up  coffee  al- 
together? 

"THE  OrJLy  PERFECT  ANSWER- DRINK  SANKA  COFFEE 

Sanka  Coffee  brings  you  two  great  pleasures.  The 
first  is  the  rich,  satisfying,  and  very  special  flavor- 


goodness  that  coffee-lovers  get  only  from  real  coffee. 

The  second  is  the  pleasure  of  never  worrying  about 
how  much  coffee  you  drink  or  when  you  drink  it. 

You  can  drink  all  you  want — one  cup  or  six; 
morning,  noon,  or  midnight — enjoy  it  to  the  fullest, 
and  never  give  a  thought  to  possible  caffein-effects! 

ALL  COFFEE- REAL  COFFEE- <?7%  CAFFEIN- FREE 

The  reason — as  millions  know — is  that  Sanka  is  won- 
derful coffee  with  the  caffein  taken  out. 

That's  why  Sanka  gives  you  the  enjoyment  that 
real  coffee  and  only  real  coffee  can  give.  The  same 
immediate  sense  of  comfort  and  satisfaction — the 
warm,  bracing  cheer. 

And  yet  Sanka  will  free  your  mind  completely 
from  the  slightest  question  about  your  coffee-drink- 
ing habits. 


Why  not  start  drinking  Sanka  Coffee  tomorrow? 
You  have  nothing  to  lose  .  .  .  and  possibly  a  great 
deal  to  gain. 

Sanka  Coffee 

fea(  coffee... wrffi  jhe  worh/  -fa ken  out 
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THE  WHOLE  FLAVOR  OF 


From  the  Land  of  Sunshine,  Vitamins,  and  Health 
—  a  drink  that  puts  SPRIXGTIME  in  your  life. 


Folks  travel  all  the  way  to  Florida  — 
to  build  their  health  in  its  sunshine. 
Yet  in  the  juice  of  Florida  oranges,  the 
invigorating  glow  of  health  is  stored 
away  — ready  to  be  enjoyed  by  every 
member  of  the  family  every  single  dav. 

It's  orange-juice  time  more  often 
than  you  think!  WTien  you  squeeze  a 
glass  of  juice  from  tree-ripened  Florida 
oranges,  or  pour  from  a  can  of  luscious 


orange  juice,  you  are  treating  yourself 
to  natural  vitamin  C  in  rich  abundance. 
Other  vitamins  .  .  .  minerals  too.  Fruit 
sugars  for  quick  energy.  You  are  build- 
ing resistance  against  fatigue.  And 
you're  arming  yourself  to  fight  colds.  It 
pays  to  make  Florida  orange  juice  your 
daily  stand-by! 

FLOniDA    CITRUS  COMMISSION 
Lakeland,  Florida 


Of  HiAlTH  AA/D 


FLORiDA  ORANGi  JU/CE 


FRESH 


CANNED 
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(Continued  from  Page  ]  J 4) 
lid  be  present.  Four  times  the  wedding 
i;  postponed  because  Senator  Schwartz 
kid  not  leave  Washington.  All  that  summer 
and  Harry  waited  for  Congress  to  ad- 
m.  Congress  has  a  habit  of  disappointing 
jiple,  including  engaged  couples.  So  in 
j  ober,  1937,  Lee  and  Harrj'  ran  away  and 
e  married  at  Littleton,  Colorado,  by  a 
jtice  of  the  peace  whose  name,  appropri- 
lly  enough  for  a  Far  Western  wedding, 
•i  Davy  Crockett.  They  took  along  as  wit- 
(ses  one  of  Harry's  fraternity  brothers  and 
wife.  That  Saturday  they  had  attended 
)Otball  game  between  Colorado  and  Mis- 
ri.  They  still  do  not  know  who  won. 
The  Schwartz  and  Lewis  families  recov- 
ii  promptly  from  the  shock  and  became 
je  more  their  calm  and  welcoming  selves, 
jerance  and  good  humor  seem  to  be  char- 
aristic  of  both  stocks.  Lee  adores  her 
ther  and  father,  also  her  mother-in-law 
I  father-in-law.  It  is  the  same  with 
rry.  As  for  Lee's  father,  apparently  he  is 
Ml  to  the  outbursts  of  sudden  generosity 
racteristic  of  the  cattleman,  and  also  to 
love  of  indulging  daughters  common  to 
h  cattlemen  and  other  male  parents, 
til  recently  the  young  Schwartzes  drove 
ancient  sedan  of  the  vintage  of  '41.  Now 
y  have  blossomed  forth  with  a  beautiful 
-oon  convertible  containing  every  knowTi 
get.  They  are  nervous  about  this  and 
erly  explanatory.  The  convertible  is  not 
ceding  with  their  modest  income.  Lee's 
ler  gave  it  to  her  on  condition  she  would 
j)  smoking  for  fifteen  months.  She  is 
ning  the  convertible  the  hard  way,  for 
husband  smokes  and  so  presents  a  con- 
it  temptation. 

Vhsn  you  ask  Harry  what  first  attracted 
about  his  wife,  he  answers  promptly, 
le  has  a  wonderful-looking  mother." 
his^needs  further  explanation.  "What  do 
mean?  That  Mrs.  Lewis  has  a  fine  bone 
icture,  or  something  of  the  sort?  That 
•efore  your  wife  will  wear  well?" 
EJtactly."  And  then  he  adds,  "Buoy- 
y — wit.  Those  attracted  me  at  once.  She 
5sme  from  getting  stuffy."  Lee  has  made 
x)d  job  of  it,  for  there's  not  a  trace  of 
finess  about  him.  "Intelligence.  Con- 
iality — we  both  like  the  same  things." 
en  you  suggest,  "Charm,"  he  agrees 
rtily,  showing  that  this  has  been  in  his 
d,  but  that  he  was  too  modest  to  say  so. 
1  answer  to  the  same  question,  Lee  re- 
s,   "Brains.    Reliability.  Constructive 


imagination.  Ability  to  do  things  with  his 
hands."  She  sighs  happily.  "Besides,  he 
minds  so  beautifully." 

Two  days  after  the  Gretna  Green  wedding 
at  Littleton  the  newly  married  couple  moved 
to  Laramie,  where  Harry  began  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming  Law  School. 
They  rented  a  three-room  renovated  tourist 
cabin.  Nine  months  later  Cuyler  Glenn  was 
bom,  and  sixteen  months  after  that,  Harry 
Haviier.  Lee  was  eager  to  assist  her  husband 
financially,  but  those  first  two  years  she  was 
too  busy  housekeeping  and  having  children. 
Like  many  young  people.  Lee  and  Harry  be- 
lieve in  planned  families,  and  they  had  de- 
termined not  to  have  any  children  until 
Harry  was  well  established  in  his  law  prac- 
tice. As  is  so  often  the  case.  Nature  was  not 
co-operative. 

An  interesting  comment  on  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  recent  war  is  that  in 
1937  Harry  was  the  only  married  student  in 
his  class  at  Laramie.  In  last  year's  enrollment 
there  was  not  a  single  unmarried  law  student 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

Harrj'  graduated  from  law  school  in  1940, 
passed  his  Wyoming  bar  examinations,  and 
moved  his  family  to  Casper,  where  he  took 
charge  of  his  father's  law  office.  This  was  an 
invaluable  experience  for  a  beginning  lawyer, 
but  when  at  the  end  of  three  years  Mr. 
Schwartz  returned  to  Casper,  Harry  was  con- 
fronted with  a  problem.  He  could  stay  in 
Casper  and  coast  to  some  extent  upon  his 
father's  reputation,  and  be  known  as  "Sena- 
tor Schwartz's  son,"  or  he  could  strike  out  for 
himself.  It  is  indicative  of  his  personality  that 
he  chose  the  latter. 

There  was  an  opening  in  the  Enforcement 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion in  Denver,  so  he  transferred  his  family 
there.  He  remained  in  Denver  eight  months, 
meanwhile  investigating  various  communi- 
ties as  places  to  settle  and  establish  a  prac- 
tice. One  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles  north 
of  Casper,  up  Highway  87,  which  more  or 
less  follows,  in  the  eastern  shadows  of  the  Big 
Horns,  the  famous  old  Bozeman  Trail — the 
"bloody  Bozeman"  of  the  Indian-fighting 
decades  of  the  1860's  and  '70's — is  Sheridan, 
a  comparatively  near  neighbor  of  Casper  as 
Far  Western  distances  go,  but  a  very  differ- 
ent sort  of  town. 

Casper  is  an  oil  town,  with  all  that  implies. 
A  booming,  teeming  place  filled  with  ugli- 
ness, sudden  wealth  and  instability.  Forty- 
four  miles  north  are  the  Salt  Creek  fields, 
Midwest  and  Teapot  Dome.  In  1916  oil. 


'It's  terribly  ihrilling  to  feel  you're  iiuproi  ing  iiiima/iif.v.'" 


(it's  ReAL,ViOHDtR.FULTAPtOCA-&ENUm  mUTB  V^PIOCa) 


BANANA  TAPIOCA  CREAM 


1  egg  yolk 

2  cups  milk 

3  tablespoons  sugar 
teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  Minute  Tapioca 


1  egg  white 

2  tablespoons  sugar 
}/2  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  bananas 
Chocolate  sauce 


Mix  egg  yolk  with  a  small  amount  of  the  milk  m  saurtpan.  Add  remain- 
ing  milk,  3  tablespoons  sugar,  salt,  and  Mmute  Tapioca.  Place  over 
medium  heat.  Cook  until  mixture  comes  to  a  full  boil,  stirring  constantly 
-this  takes  5  to  8  minutes.  (Do  not  overcook  .  .  .  mixture  thickens  as. 
it  cools.)  Remove  from  heat. 

Beat  egg  white  until  foamy  throughout;  add  2  tablespoons  sugar 
1  tablespoon  at  a  time,  and  continue  beating  with  rotary  egg  beater  until 
mixture  will  stand  in  soft  peaks.  Add  hot  tapioca  mixture,  stirring  con- 
stantly Add  vanilla.  Cool,  stirring  after  15  to  20  minutes^  Chill.  Just 
before  serving,  dice  bananas  and  fold  into  tapioca  cream.  Serve  with  a 
topping  of  chocolate  sauce  and  additional  ba- 
nana slices.  Makes  a  luxurious  dessert  for  6 
people.  So  elegant  to  look  at  — such  heaven  to 
taste— you'll  hardly  believe  it's  so  quick  and 
easy  to  fix.  And  for  all  its  homemade  goodness 
—it's  mighty  thrifty,  too. 


p.S.  for  brides!  If  you're  a  novice  cook— you  may 
never  have  used  real,  genuine  Minute  Tapioca.  (It 
was  not  available  during  the  war  years.)  So  discover 
it  now'  Join  the  long  line  of  crackerjack  cooks  who 
make  Minute  Tapioca  desserts  their  specialty.  You  11 
find  more  recipes  on  box. 


f  ■ 


A  product  of  GeneralFoods 


FREE!  WONDERFUL  NEW  RECIPE  BOOK 

MINUTE  TAPIOCA,  Department  S,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  'Miracles  with  Minute  Tapioca,"  con- 
taining over  50  recipes  for  creamy  desserts— fruit  pies  that  don't  run — 
fluffy  omelets  and  souffles — tender  meat  loaves  that  slice  without  crum- 
bling— rich  soups  and  stews  and  scores  of  other  chefs  secrets. 

Name  

Address  .  

City  State  


Offtr  •xpir«  Jun*  I,  1949.  Good  only  In  U.  S.  A. 


By  li'tt^tiyi  you  know  when  the 
water  boils,  this  cheery  kettle 
saves  g.as  or  electricity. 


EARN  A  Sck^6k<^        'Kettle . . . 

THIS  KETTLE  is  made  of  solid  copper  with  sparkling 
chromium  finish.  The  natural  finish  copper  bottom 
heats  quickly  and  efficiently — 2Vi  quarts  capacity — and  you 
won't  burn  your  fingers  on  the  cool  bakelite  handle. 

It's  yours,  if  you  send  us  two  2-year  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
subscriptions,  sold  at  the  full  U.  S.  price,  S9.00  each,  to  per- 
sons living  outside  your  own  home.  Your  own  or  your  per- 
sonal gift  subscriptions  will  not  count. 

We  cannot  accept  cash  orders  for  kettle.'  This  offer  good 
in  U.  S.  only,  until  March  31,  1949. 

Send  names  and  addresses  of  subscribers,  together  with 
your  name  and  address  and  remittance  to 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

819  Independence  Square  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 
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When  tiny  tantrums  come  from 

"Childhood  Constipation" 


. . .  ^ive 


Fletcher's  Castoria! 


"It's  the  laxative  made  especially  for  infants 
^    and  children." 


WHEN  your  baby  shows  his 
temper,  and  those  unhappy 
tantrums  come  from  "Childhood 
Constipation"  .  .  .  it's  wise  to  give 
him  Fletcher's  Castoria. 

Thorough  and  effective  — yet  so  gen- 
tle, it  won't  upset  sensitive  diges- 
tive systems. 

Made  especially  for  children  —  con- 
tains no  harsh  drugs,  will  not  cause 
griping  or  discomfort. 

So  pleasant -tasting  —  children  love 
it  and  take  it  gladly  without  any 
struggle. 


The  original  and  g»nuin9 

CASTORIA 


Get  Fletcher's  Castoria  at  your  drug- 
store today.  Be  sure  you  see  the  green 
band  and  the  Charles  H.  Fletcher 
signature  on  the  package— then  you 
will  know  that  what  you  are  getting 
is  the  original  and  genuine. 


which  had  been  discovered  near  Casper  in 
1889,  came  into  its  own  and  changed  Casper 
from  a  sleepy  cow  town  into  a  city;  by  the 
1940  census  the  second  in  Wyoming— Chey- 
enne being  first—but  now  actually  the  larg- 
est, a  steadily  growing  city  of  about  33,000 
inhabitants.  Sheridan  is  a  cattle  town,  a 
ranching  town,  with  just  a  few  conservative 
and  prosperous  industries.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1884  and  has  grown  slowlyand  solidly 
without  any  marked  break  in  either  its 
economy  or  the  nature  of  its  pxipulation. 
Sheridan  has  a  population  of  approximately 
14.500  and  is  the  third  largest  town  in  Wy- 
oming, a  state  which  has  no  large  cities.  It 
was  founded  by  well-to-do  cattlemen,  always 
a  conservative  group,  while  just  a  little  south 
a  colony  of  Englishmen  founded  the  village 
of  Big  Horn,  and  still  farther  south,  but  not 
far.  cattlemen  and  Englishmen  founded  the 
small  and  comely  town  of  Buffalo.  The 
Sioux  had  been  gone  from  the  Powder  and 
Tongue  rivers  only  eight  years. 

.A.long  the  Big  Horns  where  Sheridan 
and  Buffalo  are.  the  country  is  fertile  and  for 
the  Far  West  peculiarly  gracious.  Over  the 
wide  green  valley  and  the  great  ascending 
pastures  and  cattle  ranges  travel  slowly  the 
shadows  of  Wyo- 
niing's  cumulus 
clouds.  Always  to  the 
west  are  the  peaks  and 
the  huge  dark  green 
slopes  of  the  Big 
Horns,  purple  where 
the  canyons  are. 

With  their  usual 
good  sense  Lee  and 
Harry  Schwartz  chose 
Sheridan  as  their  fu- 
ture home.  They 
chose  it  because  of 
its  schools,  which  are 
excellent;  its  climate, 
which  is  almost  per- 
fect ;  its  size,  which  is 
neither  too  large  nor 
too  small;  its  people, 
who  are  quietly  cor- 
dial and  hospitable; 
and  the  opportunities 
it  offers  to  a  young 
professional  man. 
Sheridan  is  old 
enough,  and  stable 
enough,  sufficiently 
civilized  to  appreciate 
skill  and  brains;  it 
furnishes  a  coherent 
background.  But  it  is 
also  Far  Western,  and 
so  welcomes  ambi- 
tion, hard  work  and 
individuality.  It  has 
no  caste  or  snobbish- 
ness, and  expects  young  people  to  live  simply 
and  on  what  they  earn. 

Lee  and  Harry  Schwartz  moved  to  Sheri- 
dan in  June  of  1944.  They  rented  a  small 
furnished  house — in  those  days  you  could  do 
that — and  Harry  lea,sed  a  small  office  and 
settled  down  to  work  night  and  day.  Three 
months  later  he  was  drafted,  despite  three 
dependents,  and  was  ordered  to  report  im- 
mediately for  training  to  the  naval  base  at 
San  Diego,  California.  Once  more  the  four 
Schwartzes  moved,  Lee  and  the  two  children 
following  Harry  and  living  with  him  in  a 
small  apartment  on  the  base  for  the  nine 
months  he  was  there.  Lee  worked  in  the 
Navy  Engineering  office  as  a  file  clerk  at  $4.5 
a  week,  the  children  being  taken  care  of  at  a 
day  nursery.  At  the  end  of  nine  months 
1  larry  was  ordered  to  transport  duty  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  Lee  and  tlie  children  went 
back  to  Sheridan. 

Harry's  transport  duty  was  grim.  He 
sirved  on  the  II.  S.  S.  Kingsbury,  which  was 
engaged  in  transporting  casualties  from  Iwo 
Jima  and  other  battle  areas  to  the  West 
Coast.  Hut  he  tcK)k  his  "Mister  RobiTts"out 
by  carving  with  a  jxHrketknife,  in  his  idle  mo- 
ments. ex(|uisite  little  figurines  out  of  salt- 
soaked  drift w<K)d.  He  has  a  colK-ction  of 
tiies<-  in  a  corner  cabinet  in  Sheridan. 

On  March  22.  194<i.  Lieut.  (j.K  )  Harry 
P'letcher  Schwartz  received  his  discharge 


CHILD 

Why  are  women  always  saying, 
"Come  to  lunch,"  when  I  am  playing.' 
Why  is  mamma  such  a  pest 
Always  when  I'm  busiest.' 
Just  as  I  connect  my  train, 
Presto,  goes  the  old  refrain. 
Constantly  the  well-worn  wheeze: 
"Wash  your  hands,  my  darling, 
please!" 

MOTHER 


from  the  Navy  and  rejoined  his  family 
Sheridan.  He  rented  a  law  office,  the  one  li 
still  has,  for  $17..50  a  month  on  Sheridan 
main  street,  and  he  and  Lee  began  to  loo 
around  for  a  permanent  home.  Presentl 
they  came  across  the  ranch  house . 

IjAW  in  Wyoming  is.  on  the  whole,  like  tl 
practice  of  a  country  doctor.  Sheridan 
twenty  lawyers  handle  every  kind  of  case  frot 
land  and  title  settlements  to  criminal  and  civ, 
offenses.  Wyoming  has  a  simplified  judicr 
system.  Two  courts,  the  Justice  Court  andtl 
District  Court,  take  care  of  everything.  La 
in  Wyoming  is  still  a  fairly  friendly  affair,  ai 
equity  and  common  sense  are  much  in  !  • 
dence.  The  majority  of  cases  are  settk  ( 
of  court.  Because  the  towns  are  small 
local  bar  associations  are  also  friendh 
Harry  Schwartz  is  deeply  grateful  tn 
older  attorneys  of  Sheridan,  always  willn 
to  assist  their  younger  fellows  with  acl\ 
and  the  loan  of  their  private  libraries. 

As  city  attorney,  appointed  by  the  ni, 
Harry's  official  duties  include  weekly  i 
ings  with  the  city  council  every  Mim 
morning  at  nine;  advice  to  the  mayor  on  ,■ 
legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  town;  and  u 
drafting  of  town  ore 
nances.  In  additirj 
he  defends  the  tov 
against   claims  a  ■ 
suits  and  prosecu 
violators  of  the  c 
laws.  For  this  he 
ceives  the  munific  | 
salary  of  $75  amor 
But  that  isn't  all  til 
is  to  it,  by  any  me? 

Theappointmei 
a  signal  honor  for 
young  an  attorn 
and  a  political  spri  l 
board.  Both  t' 
Schwartzes,  Lee  a 
Harry,  are  intense 


This  is  what  I'd  like  to  know: 
Why  do  children  always  go 
Rushing  off  to  dig  or  play 
Just  as  I'm  about  to  say, 
"Dinner's  ready  and  the  roast 
Will  be  dry  as  Melba  toast; 
If  you  loiter,  it's  a  crime".' 
Still  they  take  their  own  sweet  time 


alive  politically  aj 
civically,  and  unl' 
all  signs  fail  Ha 
has  a  distinguis! 
political  career  alu 
of  him.  He  has 
personality,  theb 
ground  and  tin 
bition.  Until  rec 
he  was  chairniii 
the  Wyoming  "\ 
Democrats  As> 
tion.  Both  he  mc. 
proclaim  them^ 
as  thoroughgoing 
erals;  democrats  wl 
both  a  big  and  a  li  [ 
d.  Harry  is  a  dire<J 
of  the  Junior  Ch^ 
her  of  Commerce,  in  Sheridan  a  very  ac 
and  important  body;  a  director  of  the 
wanis  Club;  and  county  chairman  of 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  P: 
ysis.  Lee  is  president  of  the  Sheridan  Ju  | 
Women's  Club,  is  active  in  the  Sheridan 
morial  Hospital  as  a  nur.se's  aide,  and  sp<  I 
two  afternoons  a  week  in  psychotherl 
work  at  Fort  McKensie.  the  huge  veterl 
hospital  just  outside  Sheridan  where  til 
are  10(X3  patients.  She  also  heads  numeil 
drives  and  works  alongside  her  husbanif 
various  projects  such  as  raising  money! 
the  hospital  and  increasing  recreational  f.l 
ities  for  Sheridan's  young  people.  Lee  a| 
go  far  in  politics,  too,  if  she  wanted, 
oming  is  hospitable  to  women  in  any 
of  work.  It  is  called  "Tlie  Equality  St 

In  18(i8.  when  Wyoming  wasorganizedj 
a  territory,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  te 
rial  legislature  was  an  equal -suffrage  aiTnj 
ment,  the  first  in  the  country.  When  V| 
ming  entered  the  I'nion  in  1K?)0  as  thefc 
fourth  state,  it  carried  that  ami'ndment 
it— the  first  of  all  the  states  to  do  so.  It| 
the  first  state  to  have  a  woman  g()\ 
Mrs.  Nellie  Taykx'  F^oss  -now  Direct 
the  United  States  Mint  -in  1925. 

Harry  at  prest-nt  is  making  approxir 
$.3300  a  year:  .S^HX)  from  his  job  as  city  aj 
ney,  .S24(K)  from  his  law  practice.  On  tbi 
family  of  four  can  live  comfortably  in  S| 
dan,  even  nowadays.  As  has  been 


Knifted  forjSof/ness 


'  BABY  BATH  BLANKETS 


Towels 'Wash  Cloths 'Bibs 

Absorbent  and  economical 
Protect  child  from  drafts  after  bath 
Won't  chafe  tender  skin 
Af  leading  stores 

Turknit  matched  fj^ff 

A  copy  of  our  36 
page  pictorial 
booklet  "How  to 
Bathe  and  Dress 
Baby"  will  b  e 
sent  free.  Write 


PUTNAM  KNITTING  CO. 
Dept.  L,  CohoM,  N.  Y. 


Cioset 
Odots 


makes  air  pine  fresli 

in  kitchens,  cellars,  closets, 
living  rooms,  bathrooms 

dispels  bad  odors 

from  fish,  cabbage,  onions, 
cauliflower,  garlic,  tobacco 

WriZARDwjcK 

■39^ 


I  WIZARD 
LWICK 


"Pull  up  the  wick- 
stops  odors  Quick" 


COSTS  LESS!  KEEP  SEVERAL  BOTTLES  HANDY 


CASH  OFFER! 

WOMEN  wanted  to  forward  new 
and  renewal  subscriptions  for  La- 
dies^ Home  Journal,  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Country  Gentleman, 
Jack  and  Jill,  Holiday  and  other 
popular  publications.  You  can  earn 
big  commissions — devote  spare  or 
full  time.  For  details  write  to 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

818  Independence  Square,Philadelphia5,Pa. 


Sell  "All  Occasion"  Greetings.  15 
fast  selling  items.  Complete  line. 
Guaranteed  to  sell.  Make  up  to 
100"^^  profit.  Ask  for  on  approval 
sample  All  Occasion  Box. 
HILTON  GREETINGS.  M7  Es$e«,  Dept.  A-I,  Boston,  Mass. 


'  FREE  SAMPLE 

Vame  Imprinted 
Personal  Notes 


f£RNITYDKSSES 


for  Morning.  Street  or  After- ^""^^-fl^OpI 

noon  at  low  budget  prices.  Charming 
fashions  \vith   concealing   lines   for   the  mother- 
to-be.     Also    Maternity    Corsets    and  Lingerie. 


SPRING 
STYLES 


CRAWFORD'S 

DEPT.  A,  729  BALT.  AVE. 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


there's  no  "keeping  up  with  the  Joneses"; 
young  people  are  expected  to  start  at  the 
bottom  and  work  up.  Lee  is  an  expert  needle- 
woman and  makes  most  of  Kay's  clothes 
and  her  own  summer  dresses  and  outing 
things.  She  doesn't  wear  hats,  so  there's  no 
cost  there.  She  requires  one  suit  and  one  for- 
mal dress  a  year,  and  these  are  frequently 
given  her  by  her  family.  Around  the  house 
she  wears  blue  jeans  in  winter,  shorts  in 
summer.  Harry  the  elder  requires  a  new 
suit  each  year,  a  few  shirts  and  a  couple  of 
pairs  of  shoes.  The  children's  heavier  cloth 
ing  lasts  a  long  while,  and  that,  too,  is  some 
times  replenished  when  necessary  by  Lee's 
family.  Lee's  father  likes  to  send  presents  of 
beef  from  his  New  Mexican  ranch. 

In  two  ways  the  Schwartzes  have  been 
singularly  lucky.  So  far  they  have  been  an  ex- 
tremely healthy  family.  To  date,  doctors  and 
medicines  have  cost  them  practically  noth- 
ing. Their  dentist  bills  are  small,  about  $24  a 
year — no  more,  as  a  rule,  than  the  fees  for 
semiannual  inspection.  The  children's  teeth 
are  also  regularly  examined  at  school.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  Schwartzes  eat  lightly 
and  prefer  simple  food — salads  and  fruit  are 
their  favorite  dishes. 

Another  favorable  factor  in  the  Schwartzes' 
financial  setup  is  that  Harry's  favorite  recre- 
ations— his  hobbies:  carpentering,  building 
and  cabinetwork — are  definitely  construc- 
tive and  money-saving.  He  is  also  a  fair 
plumber  and  a  good  gardener.  He  and  little 
Harry  are  outstandingly  useful  about  the 
house  and  grounds.  For  instance,  Harry 
senior  has  built  most  of  the  furniture  in  the 
ranch  liouse,  save  for  some  heirlooms  which 
Lee  contributed.  All  the  furniture  in  his  and 
Lee's  bedroom  is  his  handiwork,  including 
extremely  modern  built-in  cupboards  and 
roomy  closets.  In  the  dining  room,  a  pleas- 
ant, sunny  room  with  white  plaster  walls, 
Lee  keeps  the  heirlooms  presented  to  her  by 
Harry's  mother,  Mrs.  Schwartz:  some  an- 
tique brasses,  a  tea  cart,  teapots  and  trays, 
wliich  during  his  career  as  a  shipyard  owner 
in  Boston  were  given  to  Mrs.  Schwartz's 
father  by  sea-captain  friends.  Here  in  Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming,  these  heirlooms  have  made 
part  of  the  journey  back,  but  overland,  to 
their  Oriental  birthplace. 

In  her  vivacity  and  her  love  of  gay  and 
pretty  things,  Lee  shows  her  French  and 
Irish  blood — by  descent  she  is  English, 
French  and  Irish — but  she  doesn't  buy  until 
she  can  well  afford  it.  She  is  as  patient  and 
careful  as  her  more  sober  husband. 

Naturally,  the  Schwartzes  entertain  in- 
frequently— about  twice  a  month — and  then 
simply.  They  confine  themselves  almost  en- 
tirely to  buffet  suppers.  Nor  have  they  any 
expensive  tastes.  Harry  plays  golf  occasion- 
ally. They  both  belong  to  the  Sheridan 
Country  Club.  The  dues,  however,  are  only 
S48  a  year  and  membership  is  almost  obliga- 
tory for  a  young  professional  man.  Lee  and 
Harry  go  to  the  movies  once  a  week;  the 
cliildren  once  a  month.  Lee  and  Harry  are 
both  fond  of  dancing,  but  this  is  satisfied  by 
the  monthly  dances  at  the  country  club,  by 
dances  at  the  Elks  Club,  and  by  informal 
parties  at  the  houses  of  friends.  About  their 
only  extravagance  consists  of  magazine  sub- 
scriptions. They  are  pretty  consistent  read- 
ers of  both  books  and  magazines,  and  so  are 
the  children.  Lee  makes  a  great  deal  of  use  of 
the  Sheridan  lending  libraries.  Nowadays,  of 
course,  Harry  has  to  do  most  of  his  reading 
along  the  lines  of  his  profession. 

On  weekdays  the  family  arises  at  6:30,  and 
while  Lee  is  cooking  breakfast,  the  children 
clean  their  rooms,  make  their  beds  and  dress 
for  school.  Breakfast  is  at  7:30,  giving  plenty 
of  time  for  leisurely  eating.  Harry  drives  the 
children  to  school,  arriving  at  his  office  by 
nine.  Lee  spends  her  mornings  in  housework 
and  sewing,  and  has  lunch  ready  for  her  hus- 
band at  noon.  The  children  carry  lunches  to 
school.  After  lunch,  Harry  returns  tohisoffice, 
and  Lee  has  her  afternoons  free  for  her  many 
outside  activities.  As  a  rule  the  children  are 
home  from  school  by  3:30  and  entertain 
themselves  with  carpentering  and  wood 
carving  on  the  part  of  young  Harry  and  by 
painting  and  paper-doll  making  on  the  part 
of  Kay,  or  else  they  go  back  again  down  the 
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In  a  minute  —  relief  from  miseries  begins 


RubMINIT-RUBon  chest  and  back. 


menthol  vapors  begin  to  ease  that  nasal 
stuffiness  feeling. 


1 .  In  a  minute,  Minit-Rub  begins  to 
stimulate  circulation,  begins  to  bring  a 
sensation  of  warmth.  That  quickly  helps 
relieve  surface  aches  and  pains. 

2.  In  a  minute,  Minit-Rub's  wel- 
come pain-relieving  action  begins  to 
soothe  that  raspy  local  irritation. 

3.  In  a  minute,  Minit-Rub's  active       Get  a  tube  of  Minit-Rub  today! 


MINIT-RUB  also  helps  soothe  pains  re- 
sulting from  neuralgia,  sciatica,  rheu- 
matism and  lumbago.  Try  it! 

MINIT-RUB  is  wonderful  for  both  chil- 
dren and  adults.  Greaseless!  Stainless! 
Disappears  like  vanishing  cream !  Won't 
harm  linens. 


GREASELESS 
STAINLESS 


MINIT-RUB 


Available  In  small  and  large  tubes 


PRODUCT  OF  BRISTOL-MYERS 


LOOK 


. . .  3  TIMES 
EASIER  TO  READ 


BY  stopwatch  test,  a  Taylor  Binoc  Thermometer  is  3  times  easier 
to  read  than  ordinary  fever  thermometers.  Tells  you  accurately 
when  fever  warns  of  sickness.  Should  be  in  every  medicine  cabinet. 
Triple  lens  construction  makes  mercury  stand  out  clearly.  Special 
flat  shape  is  easy  to  grip  in  natural  rcadinj;  position.  Easier  to  shake 
down,  can't  roll,  less  apt  to  break.  In  both  oral  and  rectal  types  at 
S2.00  and  $2.50.  At  your  drug  store,  or  write  Taylor  Instrument 
Companies,  Rochester,  New  York,  or  Toronto,  Canada.  Taylor 
Itistmmetits  Mean  Accuracy  First. 

TAYLOR  BINOC  FEVER  THERMOMETER 

TELLS  WHEN  TO  CALL  THE  DOCTOR 


Reveals  Sweetheart's  Name 

■■».  "^nfcd  "Yes,  I'm  practically  cn- 
>«^.  ga>;cd,"  says  glamorous 
\  model,  AUcne  Mcacliam, 
"My  sweetheart  is  the  great- 
er est  little  wontlcr-workcr  in 
]  the  world.  It's  Hopper 
"  1  White  Clay  Pack.  Nothing 
^Jfc^  like  it  to  give  a  drab,  laded 
^^Bfe  complexion  that  smooth, 
™^  young,  dreamy  look  a  'dose- 
up'  demands."  Ladies, 
you  II  be  crazy  about  Wliite  Clay  Pack  —  and 
the  thrilling  dillerencc  it  makes  in  8  short  min- 
utes. When  the  day's  tired  lines  leave  you  witli 
that  wearied  older  look,  just  pat  on  this  lus- 
cious white  clay.  Thrill  to  its  tingling,  tighten- 
ing action  —  to  the  way  it  smooths  out  tireil 
lines,  lifts  weary  sag,  and  sp.irks  your  skin  with 
radiant,  refreshing  glow!  Ciet  Hopper  While 
Clay  Paik  today.  And  for  everyday  care,  use 
Kdna  Wallace  Hopper  Homogenized  Facial 
Oeam.  At  cosmetic  counters. 


KNITTING  YARNS 


posTAce  TREE!  moncyback 

GUAHANJea  Diiecllromoui  onn  jrejl  lactones. 
YARN  HEADQUARTERS,  Dept.  *L' 
718  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHIIA.  6,  PA 


Simplify  your  shipping  problems 
—Mark  shipments  with 

SHIPPING  TAGS 

One  of  many  Dennison  Handy  Helpers 

for  Home,  School,  and  Office 
On  sale  at  stationery  counters  everywhere 
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LAUiKS-  no 


MK  JOIKN  \L 


January,  lOlO 


THl  mCHlN  VACK-Or-AU- 
TRAdES"  IS  THE  DISHCLOTH, 
m  USE  IT  TOR  WASHING 
DISHES. . .  WIPING  THE 
DRAIN80ARD,  SINK,  STOVE, 
RETRIGERATOR. 


yOUR  DISHCLOTH  CAN 
EASILY  TRANSFER  HARMFUL  GERMS 
FROM  A  DIRTY  SURFACE  TO  A  CLEAN 
ONE... PERHAPS  TO  DISHES. 
WHY  TAKE  CHANCES... 


^  IT'S  EASY  TO  MAKE  YOUR  DISHUOTHS  SANITARY  WITH  A  REGULAR 
CLOROX  BATH.  CLOROX  BRIGHTENS,  REMOVES  STAINS,  DEODORIZES 
AND  DISINFECTS.  MILLIONS  OF  HOUSEWIVES  USE  CLOROX  DAILY  IN 
ROUTINE  CLEANING  OF  KITCHEN  AND  BATHROOM.  HELP  PROTECT 
YOUR  FAMILY'S  HEALTH  WITH  CLOROX! 


_^^(^  CLOROX.. ./7/«J7W/4if^^ir 

^^^ifci  //oasm^es  e^ase /roff£/?s  BOTH- 


Direcllons  { 
on  Label 


GENTLER  Bleaching  Action... 
Longer  Life  for  Linens! 

There's  no  gentler  bleach  than 
Ciorox  in  laundering.  For  Clorox 
is  free  from  caustic  and  other  harsh 
substances . . .  made  by  on  exclusive 
formula  protected  by  U.  S.  patent! 

CLOROX  BLEACHES  •  REMOVES  STAINS  •  DEODORIZES  •  DISINFECTS 
There's  only  one  CLOROX  . . .  It's  always  uniform  .  .  .  always  dependable! 


GREATER  Disinfecting  Efficiency 

...Added  Health  Protection! 

Because  Clorox  Is  caustic-free,  it 
works  faster  in  killing  germs  .  .  . 
does  a  better  job  of  disinfecting. 
Give  your  family  the  extra  health 
protection  of  a  Clorox-clean  home! 


Wipe  messy  fingerprints  off  doors  and  woodwork  with  BOON  . . .  the  reody-to-use  liquid  cleaner 
mode  by  the  makers  of  Clorox.  BOON  wipes  dirt  and  grease  from  washable  surfaces  quickly,  easily. 


SINCE  isoa 


SOFT 


Kitten-soft,  that 
is!  Woven  of  finest  cotton, 
Thomaston  Sheets  bring 
years  of  sleeping  comfort  to  every 
bed  in  your  house !  But  luxurious- 
feeling  as  they  are,  these  sheets 
are  sturdily  woven  too— 
"take  it"  from  the  wash  tubs  and 
from  daily  duty  and  still 
come  up  smiling!  All  this,  and 
ai  modest  prices  too! 


Aik  for  TfffJMASTON  SllEKTS  at  your  Imurilr  slorf   ii  i/iiatily  for  (tvi-ry  puric  iind  [lurpoM;. 


hill  to  the  city  park  for  outdoor  sports  with 
tlieir  sch<K)l  friends:  swimming  in  the  sum- 
mer, skiing  and  skating  in  the  winter.  Ac- 
cording to  Lee,  they  also  spend  tcK)  much 
time  listening  to  the  radio.  The  evenings  are 
spent  as  a  rule  in  reading,  studying  and, 
again,  listening  to  the  radio.  The  family  has 
no  especial  favorite  programs  except  for  Kay 
with  her  "bl(x)d-and-thunder  dramas."  The 
family  possesses  an  ancient  phonograph 
wiiich  Lee  picked  up,  together  with  500 
records,  for  $5  at  an  auction. 

The  Schwartzes,  as  has  been  stated,  are  a 
coherent,  home-loving  group. 

Lee  and  Harry  believe  firmly  in  discipline 
for  their  children;  tolerant,  kindly,  but  firm. 
They  hold  no  commerce  with  so-called  "lib- 
eral education."  They  believe  in  home  train- 
ing. Children  should  have  appointed  tasks 
and  be  kept  to  them.  But  Lee,  being  a 
mother,  may  have  a  small  Achilles  heel  in 
this  respect.  When  asked  if  she  was  never 
spoiled  by  her  parents  in  her  youth,  she  says 
firmly,  "No — never,"  and  then  hesitates, 
and  says,  "Well,  maybe  just  a  little,"  and 
adds  reflectively,  "I  think  all  good  parents 
spoil  their  children  just  a  little,  don't  you?" 

Living  in  a  small  town  has  many  advan- 
tages— also  some  disadvantages.  But  living 
in  a  Far  Western  small  town  has  the  great 
advantage  of  having  all  manner  of  outdoor 
sport  near  at  hand,  and  at  practically  no 
cost.  Like  most  Far  Westerners,  the  Schwartzes 
take  no  regular  vacations.  The  climate  of 
Sheridan  is  an  all-year-round  one,  the  wilder- 
ness is  only  a  few  hours  away,  you  live  with 
magnificent  scenery.  The  Schwartzes  spend 
their  week  ends  in  excursions  to  the  near-by 
mountains  or  in  visits  to  neighboring  ranches, 
where  there  are  fishing,  riding,  shooting. 
Whenever  possible  they  take  a  few  days  off 
and  go  camping  in  the  recesses  of  the  Big 
Horns  or  some  other  primitive  area.  Some- 
times in  the  summer  they  go  to  the  New 
Mexico  ranch  of  Lee's  parents,  although 
Harry  as  a  rule  is  too  busy  for  that. 

One  may  ask,  especially  if  one  is  city- 
minded,  why  a  young  man  of  Harry  Schwartz's 


distinguished  antecedents  and  firm  but  quiet 
ambitions  should  clKX)se  a  town  like  Sheridan 
to  live  in  rather  than  seek  the  rewards  of  a 
great  city.  What  rewards?  It  is  just  because 
he  is  ambitious,  but  also  sensible  and  far- 
visioned.  that  Harry  chose  Sheridan  and  his 
native  state.  Immediately  he  is  a  man  of  im- 
portance, immediately  he  can  begin  to  go 
places,  immediately  the  whole  state,  and 
every  circle  in  it,  is  open  to  him,  and  mean- 
while he  can  live,  until  he  makes  a  greater 
one,  on  an  income  that  in  New  York  or 
Chicago  would  mean  comparative  privation. 
In  Sheridan  he  and  his  wife,  and  his  children, 
lead  a  wide,  constantly  expanding,  healthy 
and,  what  is  most  important,  exciting  life,  for 
Wyoming  is  an  exciting  place  to  live.  Even 
the  air  is  charged  with  vitality  and  power.  It 
is  a  curious  place  and  a  cosmopolitan  one,  and 
always  has  been.  People  from  every  state  in] 
the  Union  and  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
from  every  social  class,  come  to  live  in  Wy-I 
oming,  and  when  they  come  they  live  in  ar 
almost  perfect  democracy.  It  is  very  reward 
ipg  and  satisfying. 

Here  is  the  atmosphere  of  sombreros  and 
high-heeled  boots,  and  spreading  ranches 
This  is  the  country  of  the  Bozeman  Trail 
of  Fort  Connor,  Fort  Reno,  Fort  Phi 
Kearney  and  Fort  Smith.  Of  Crazy  Womar 
Battlefield.  Of  the  Hayfield  and  Wagon  Bo- 
fights.  Of  the  Fetterman  Massacre.  Whil 
just  across  the  Montana  line  to  the  norti 
west,  on  what  is  now  the  Crow  reservatioi 
is  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bi 
Horn,  where  small  white  headstones  undi 
the  blue  sky,  by  twos,  by  threes,  in  litt 
clusters  and  solitary,  on  the  edge  of  swak 
and  in  hollows  and  on  rising  ground,  marc 
raggedly  up  to  the  summit  where  sevens 
two  years  ago  Custer  and  his  Seventh  Cava 
rymen  made  their  final  stand. 

Harry  and  Lee  Schwartz  answer  tl: 
question  of  why  they  are  in  Sheridan 
You  ask  what  they  would  do  if  they  couk 
do  exactly  what  they  wanted.  And  the), 
both  say,  and  instantly:  "Exactly  wha 
we're  doing." 


KITCHEN  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

(Continued  from  Page  75) 


under  the  counter  on  the 
other  side  and  even  has  a 
freezing  compartment  with 
two  ice-cube  trays  and  room 
for  six  or  eight  packages  of 
frozen  food.  The  sink  is  re- 
cessed in  the  center  of  the 
one-piece  counter  top  of  acid- 
resisting  enamel. 

You  might  think  there 
couldn't  be  any  storage 
space  in  a  five-by-six  affair, 
but  there  is.  Every  inch  of 
space  is  planned  space,  tail- 
ored to  fit  the  utensil,  tool  or 
table  piece  that  is  best  kept 
in  that  particular  spot.  And 
surprisingly  enough,  the 
equipment  in  this  miniature 
kitchen  is  complete  down  to 
the  last  mixing  bowl  and 
saucepan. 

Gray-and-black  asphalt 
tile  for  the  floor  and  black 
linoleum  counter  tops  are 
as  functional  as  the  white 
kitchen  unit.  Lime  green  for 
the  built-in  cupboards  and  a 
gay  apple-figured  wallpaper 
in  red  and  green  give  the 
kitchen  individuality.  The 
wallpaper,  by  the  way,  has 
been  treated  with  a  trans- 
parent wax  rubbed  on  with  a 
cloth.  It  can  be  cleaned  by 
sixmging  with  soapy  water, 
imjvjrtant  in  a  small  space. 

On  a  snowy  January  day, 
this  little  kitchen  is  as  gay  as 
.June.  The  kettle  is  singing, 
h')t  scones  bake  in  the  oven, 
and  a  jxjt  of  wild-strawfierry 
jam  sits  by  the  teapot.  Tea 
for  two!  Young  or  old. 


l'"(n-  <'r<>u(l<-(l  kilcli<-iis — <»r  liallirootiis  uihI  hctv- 
icc  roomH,  loo — u  cuhitict  whicli  Iiuiikh  on  a 
door  ofTors  u<i<iilionul  Hlorane.  'I'hr«>«'-un<l-a- 
«Hiurl<'r-iin'h-wi<l«r  hIm-Ivch  huv«;  hiiill-n[»  front 
paiiclM  to  hold  ilrtiiH  in  place  wlirn  caltinct  !■ 
<ij><ii<-<i.   H<»okM  <'aii  Im-  lo<'al<-<l  lo  lil  iK-fdn. 
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anYou  Equal  ^7471: 
fliis  Home  for  Iffl  0 


shipped 
Direct 
[rom  Our 
Mill 


U30ltoAOt 

on  your  flew  Home.. 


on't  pay  several  hundred  dollars  more  than  necessary 
\ytn  you  build  a  home!  Buy  it  direct  from  our  mill  at 
If  low  factory  price.  We  ship  you  the  materials— lum- 
;r  cut-to-fit.  ready  to  erect.  Paint,  glass,  hardware, 
ils.  etc.,  all  included  in  the  price — no  extra  charges, 
ans  furnished — also  complete  building  instructions.  No 
jnder  our  customers  write  us  that  we  saved  them  SOTc 
to  405c-  Prices  subject  to  change  with- 
out notice. 

Handsome  Big  CATALOGUE 

Pictures  wonderful  homes  in  colors  at 
money-saving  prices.  Designs  to  suit 
everyone.  Send  25c  for  catalogue  today. 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

7091  Lafayette  Ave..  Bay  City.  Mich. 

10  YOU  CRY? 

Have  backaches  and  other  pains  caused 

by  an  over-soft  bed 

de  life  miserable  for  you?  If  so  just  slip  a  Rest- 
ill  Bed  Board  under  your  mattress  and  enjoy 
jr  rest  .  .  .  Soft  beds  are  not  good  for  anyone 
.  a  6rmer  bed  induces  invigoratinK  sleep  at  very 
le  cost.  Excellent  for  Sacro-illiacs.  Made  of 
ractive,  splinter-proof  fibre  for  all  size  beds, 
arly  240,000  sold  annually  by  leading  Dept. 
res  in  213  cities.  Shipped  elsewhere,  chgs.  paid, 
ite  today  for  full  particulars.  Just  say  "Send 
ormaiion  and  free  circular  L-l."  Address 
;T-WELL  bed  board  CO.,  140  West  34th  St., 
w  York  1,  N.  Y. 


voss 

WASHERS 


TIME  TESTED  SINCE  1876 

•  Wrife  For  Free  Boolt/ef 
Describing  Ciclusive  Feofures 

VOSS  iROS.  HF&.  CO..  DAVENPORT.  lA.,  U.  S.  A. 


TUBEROUS 


CamelliO' 
Flowered 

Exotic,  large  double  flow- 
I  ers;  loveliest  of  all  plants  for 
shady  places,  also  prized  for 
growing  in  ix)ts.  Very  easy 
to  grow.  Lowest  price  ever. 
All  colors  mixed.  Order  NOW! 
Postpaid:  3  Bulbs  25c:  12  Bulbs  $1. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
^415  Burpee  Building       415  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  ""^       Clinton.  Iowa 


MM 


NEVER  BEFORE  SUCH  VALUES 
to  make  BIG  PROFITS  in  your  spar^ 
with  these  sensational  values.  Exclusive 
line  creations.  Your  friends,  neighbors, 
iates  will  enthuse  and  buy  these  boxes 
gbc.  Samples  on  approrai. 
THER  1949  QUALrTY  CREATIONS ' 
3lete  Hne.   Get-Well,    Birthday.  Gift 
a.  Stationery,  Decorative  Napkins.  No 
ience  needed.  It  co?t=  nothing  to  try. 
1  today  (or  samples  on  approval. 
THE  SUNSHINE  ART  STUDIOS 
ultonSt..Dept.LE-l,NewYork8,N.Y. 
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[SUNSHINE 
;  NOTES  $1^ 

[21  CARD 
EASTER 
^ASST.$i 


r  STAMPED  LINENS 

\      at  '/2  PRICE 


j  Winy 


Buy  qualftystamped  goods  direct  from  manii* 
lacturer —  save  one -half.  Over  100  new  items 
plilow  cases,  seamless  pillow  tubing,  show 
leets.  scarfs,  bridge  sets,  luncheon  sets, 
ble  cloths, show  towels, bedspreads  .aprons, 
infants'  garments,  imported  Linens  and  Nov- 
elties. Complete  embroidering  instructions 
free.  It's  easy.  Write: 

MERRIBEE  ART  EMBROIDERY  CO. 

Dept.  22W.2Ut  St.,NewYorklO,N.y, 


iOmimm  N[W  and  StNSATlOHAl  in 

EVERYDAY  CARDS 

Make 
Money 
Easily 


Gorgeous  Satin  and  Velour  Deigns] 

Show  rich  Satin  and  \'elour  Cardi,  A--\ 
tounding  value— 16  for  $1.  Up  to  100^; 
r<rotit. Imprinted  Stationery -Charniettee 
N'apk:n5.  25  other  assortments  60c  to  S 1 

  SAMPLES  on  appro^•aI.  Write  today. I 

^  CO.,  2801  Locust. Dept. 9 13.A,  St. Louis 3,  Mo.' 


ifiil  TTI N  G  ^'"^^^  Quality  Yarns 

  at  Low  Prices 

1 '  M  ^  I  ^\         Send  W  for  Sample  Folder 

'  M%  WLt  to  cover  mailing  cost 

U  W\  111  SUNRAY  YARN  HOUSE.  Dept.  J1 

_  ■  ■  ■  «  ■  ^  349  Orsnd  St.,  Neir  York  2,  N.  Y. 
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(Continued  from  Page  55) 

"All  right — in  fifteen  minutes." 

She  went  out  into  the  hall.  Mrs.  Su  was  still 
standine  there,  watching  the  door  of  the  liv- 
ing room. 

"I  am  going  home,"  Louise  said  quickly. 
"Just  tell  Doctor  Su  I  had  to  go  on  after  all." 

Alec  was  waiting  for  her,  his  coat  collar 
turned  up  and  his  hat  pulled  down.  "Hello," 
he  said  in  a  guarded  voice.  "You  were  a  long 
time  coming."  He  put  his  arm  into  hers,  and 
they  walked  back  to  the  street  again.  "Tell 
me  everything." 

Before  she  could  reply,  six  or  seven  stu- 
dents coming  along  the  half-lit  street  saw  a 
girl  walking  with  an  American.  They  sur- 
rounded the  pair  swiftly  and  a  flashlight  re- 
vealed Louise's  pretty  face. 

"You  American  man  I "  a  student  shouted. 
"Leave  our  girls  alone!" 

Alec  felt  himself  pushed  against  a  wall.  He 
put  Louise  behind  him  to  shield  her.  "We'll 
have  to  cut  and  run,"  he  said  to  her  over  his 
shoulder.  "But  where  wHl  we  go?" 

"We'll  have  to  go  home,"  Louise  said. 

"Then  when  I  start,  you  keep  up  with 
me,"  Alec  commanded.  "Come  now — get 
ready — get  set  " 

By  the  suddenness  of  their  dash,  by  the 
swiftness  of  their  pace,  they  took  the  students 
by  surprise  and  got  a  head  start.  Both  Alec 
and  Louise  were  strongand  long-winded.  The 
chase  .was  uneven  and  one  by  one  the  stu- 
dents halted  and  gave  up.  When  the  two 
reached  the  hutung  no  one  followed. 

"You'd  better  leave  me  here,"  Louise  said. 
"This  is  our  gate." 

But  Alec  Wetherston  had  been  thinking 
hard  while  his  legs  ran.  He  was  deeply  at- 
tracted to  this  pretty  Chinese  girl.  "Look 
here,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  going  to  leave  you, 
darling.  I'm  coming  in  to  see  that  big  brother 
of  yours  and  tell  him  I  want  to  marry  you." 

Louise  looked  up  at  him  wistfully.  Before 
she  could  speak  they  heard  footsteps  in  the 
hutung.  In  the  darkness  they  stood  quite 
still,  waiting,  and  again  a  flashlight  was 
thrown  upon  them. 

"Peter!"  Louise  gasped. 

Without  a  word  Peter  jumped  on  Alec  and 
tore  him  away.  "You  devil!"  he  cried. 

In  a  second  the  two  young  men  were  roll- 
ing on  the  ground,  locked  together,  and 
Peter,  struggling  up,  seized  Alec  by  the  hair 
and  beat  his  head  against  the  cobbles. 

Louise  shrieked  and  fell  upon  Peter.  "Jim ! 
Jim!"  she  screamed  for  help. 

Down  the  hutung  doors  opened  and  the 
next  instant  James  and  Chen  and  behind 
them  Mary,  carrying  the  lighted  lamp,  saw 
three  disheveled  young  people  rising  from 
the  ground.  James  separated  them,  com- 
manded Louise  to  get  into  the  house  and  led 
both  the  young  men  in  behind  her. 

He  turned  to  Peter.  "What  were  you 
doing?" 

Peter,  his  eyes  still  blazing  at  Alec,  replied, 
"I  had  just  passed  a  crowd  of  the  fellows 
who  said  they  had  run  after  an  American 
going  with  one  of  our  girls.  They  can't  stand 
that  now,  after  all  the  things  Americans  have 
done  here.  I  didn't  dream  the  girl  was  my 
own  sister." 

"And  you?"  James  said  quietly  to  Alec. 

"I  was  coming  here  to  ask  your  permis- 
sion to  marry  Louise,"  Alec  said  bluntly. 

"Who  are  you?"  James  asked  with  the 
same  fearful  quietness. 

"Alec  Wetherston,  formerly  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,"  Alec  said  in  a  firm  voice.  "Louise 
and  I  met  the  day  she  came  to  the  chrysan- 
themum market." 

"Mary,  take  Louise  away,"  James  said. 

Louise  allowed  herself  to  be  led  as  far  as 
the  door.  There  she  paused,  the  tears  wet  on 
her  cheeks.  "I  tell  you  I  will  marry  Alec." 

Mary  pulled  her  away,  and  James  went  on 
quietly,  "Mr.  Wetherston,  sit  down  please.  I 
have  no  objection  to  my  sister's  marrying 
the  man  she  wants  to  marry,  but  he  must  be 
a  good  man." 

They  were  all  sitting  down  now  except 
Peter,  who  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, his  hair  on  end. 
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"I  guess  nobody  is  perfect — not  these 
days."  Alec  was  beginning  to  feel  better. 
Louise's  brother  looked  like  a  regular  fellow. 

"Please  tell  me  everything,"  James  said 
sternly. 

"How  do  you  mean — everything?" 

Chen  spoke.  "The  little  boy  in  the  hos- 
pital  " 

"I  guess  you  know,"  Alec  said  simply.  "I 
guess  it's  nothing  different  from  lots  of  other 
fellows  during  the  war.  Only  I  came  back.  I 
guess  that  was  my  mistake." 

James  leaned  forward  and  looked  at  the 
American.  He  liked  this  tall,  angular  young 
man.  His  face  was  honest,  and  for  an  Amer- 
ican the  features  were  delicate  and  quite  good. 
It  might  be  that  Louise  would  never  marry 
a  Chinese. 

"You  want  to  marry  my  sister?" 

Alec  lifted  his  head.  "I've  been  thinking 
it  all  out,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  marry  her 
and  go  home.  We'll  take  the  baby  with  us. 
She's  told  me  all  about  herself  and  she 
knows  all  about  me.  People  aren't  as  old- 
fashioned  as  they  used  to  be.  You  can't 
marry  a  negro,  but  most  people  don't  mind 
a  Chinese." 

Peter  burst  at  this.  "Don't  mind  a 
Chinese!"  he  bellowed.  "But  we  mind 
Americans,  let  me  tell  you.  We've  had  about 
enough  of  Americans."  He  rushed  from  the 
room. 

James  spoke  with  sudden  clarity.  "To- 
morrow you  can  come  and  tell  me  about 
your  family  and  your  situation.  If  I  am 
satisfied  I  will  tell  Louise  that  she  may 
marry  you." 

Alec  lifted  his  head  and  showed  a  face 
gone  radiant.  "  1  want  to  thank  you,  sir,"  he 
stammered.  "I  wish  I  knew  how.  I'll  come 
around  tomorrow — here?" 

"To  my  office  in  the  hospital,  please," 
James  said.  "Then  we  will  see  the  child  to- 
gether. Louise  is  very  young  for  the  care  of 
so  small  an  infant.  But  I  suppose  she  can 
learn." 

The  wedding  took  place  quietly.  Alec  and 
Louise  went  to  the  American  consulate  one 
afternoon  with  James  and  Mary  as  witnesses 
and  there  the  marriage  was  performed.  Peter 
would  not  go  and  Chen  had  stayed  with  the 
baby. 

That  night  the  bride  and  groom,  with  the 
little  child,  took  the  train  southward  to 
Shanghai.  It  was  a  strange  wedding  party, 
and  yet  a  happy  one.  James  and  Mary  and 
Chen  saw  them  off  and  stood  until  the  train 
disappeared,  shades  drawn  against  possible 
bandits  and  only  the  great  engine  headlight 
flaring. 

Gazing  after  the  moving  train,  James  but- 
toned his  coat  about  him  tightly.  "Now  I 
must  cable  pa." 

Mary  clung  to  his  arm  as  they  turned  to 
go  home  again  and  Chen  fell  in  beside  her. 
"I  know  we  have  done  right,"  she  said.  "It 
doesn't  matter  what  pa  says." 

"Louise  would  never  have  been  happy 
here,"  Chen  said.  "It  takes  a  certain  kind  of 
person  to  live  in  China  now." 

"What  kind  of  person?"  Mary  asked. 

"Someone  who  can  see  true  meanings. 
Someone  who  does  not  only  want  the  world 
better,  but  believes  it  can  be  made  better, 
and  gets  angry  because  it  is  not  done.  Some- 
one who  is  not  willing  to  hide  himself  in  one 
of  the  few  good  places  left  in  the  world. 
Someone  who  is  tough ! " 

Doctor  Liang  was  very  angry.  James' 
letter  had  come  by  air  mail  and  had  thus 
reached  him  some  two  weeks  before  Louise 
could  be  expected.  Who  knew  what  this  new 
fellow  was,  this  Alec  Wetherston?  James  had 
put  the  address  of  the  family  in  his  letter. 
Doctor  Liang  had  a  flair  for  a  good  address, 
and  he  knew  that  this  one,  although  on  Park 
Avenue,  was  only  partly  gcxjd.  Very  wealthy 
I)oople  would  not  be  there.  He  decided  to 
ignore  them,  refusing  to  recognize  his  own 
secret  f(!ar  that  they  might  not  be  pleased 
with  a  Chinese  daughter-in-law. 

To  his  wife  he  sjxjke  witli  complete 
frankness,  and  in  the  height  of  his  irritation 
at  fate,  he  bullied  her  a  good  deal  in  small 
ways. 


"It  would  be  very  pleasant  now,  woul 
it,  if  this  soldier's  family  did  not  like  t( 
connected  with  us?" 

"On  the  other  hand,  they  might  like 
she  suggested  reasonably.  "  For  example, 
we  not  ask  why  this  Alec  docs  not  object 
Chinese  wife?  Doubdess  his  parents, 
have  no  strong  objection." 

The  reasonableness  incensed  Doctor  Li 
He  tasted  his  coffee  and  set  the  cup  d 
again.  "How  strange  that  after  twenty  y 
you  still  cannot  tell  good  coffee  from  b 

"But  I  don't  like  coffee,  Liang,"  she 
jected. 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

She  sighed.  She  must  prepare  to  bear  i 
her  own  shoulders  the  brunt  of  her  husba 
displeasure.  She  brooded  in  silence,  her 
downcast,  while  he  finished  his  scram 
eggs,  broiled  kidneys  and  the  bad  cc 
munching  as  she  did  so  a  piece  of  toast, 
munching  next  annoyed  Liang.  He  loc 
at  her  and  compared  her  large,  some\ 
flabby  face  with  Violet  Sung's  exquisite 

"What  a  noise  you  are  making  with 
toast!"  he  exclaimed.  "It  sounds  like  ai 
crushing  grain." 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  him  acros; 
table. 

"Swallow  it,"  he  said  violently. 

She  held  her  handkerchief  before  her 
and  swallowed.  The  bit  of  toast  she  had 
holding  in  her  hand  ready  for  the  next 
she  put  down.  She  sat  neither  eating 
speaking  until  he  had  finished  his  brea 
and,  rising,  went  with  dignity  to  his  5 
and  closed  the  door. 

Behind  his  closed  study  door  Doctor  1 
sat  moodily  staring  out  the  window.  No 
in  his  philosophy  prepared  him  for  wha; 
now  happened.  He  did  not  know  what  t 
Louise  had  become  no  longer  important 
that  she  had  chosen  to  defy  him  and  n 
an  American.  Neither  was  the  man  in 
tant.  He  could,  for  his  own  part,  li\ 
though  neither  of  them  existed.  They  ( 
come  here  and  pay  their  respects  anj 
would  greet  them  carelessly,  as  though  i 
ing  mattered.  Children  were  disappoir, 
One  produced  them  and  cared  for  then 
paid  huge  sums  in  school  fees  and  then 
did  what  they  liked.  It  was  America 
spoiled  them.  In  the  old  China  childre 
mained  subject  to  their  parents  as  long  r 
elders  lived.  For  this  they  were  recompi 
by  becoming  elders  in  their  turn.  That  C 
he  knew,  was  gone.  It  was  already  paj 
when  he  himself  was  young,  when  lui 
insisted  that  he  would  not  have  an  illit; 
girl  for  his  wife.  But  he  believed  that  th  U 
wise  ways  would  return.  A  nation  tha 
not  organize  its  generations  in  proper 
tionship  was  dooined  to  disintegration 

All  tliis  did  not  help  him  at  the  moi 
The  important  thing,  he  discovered  aft, 
had  sorted  his  thoughts,  was  what  the  \ 
erston  family  were  like.  Were  they  ei 
mediocre  ?  Should  he  approach  them  or  s 
he  wait  for  them  to  approach  him?  Ht 
answer  none  of  these  questions,  and  hi 
he  knew,  would  not  even  understand  w 
asked  them.  It  would  be  her  nature  t 
over  at  once  to  see  the  man's  family  ai 
on  a  footing  of  immediate  and  absurd  fi| 
liness  which  might  involve  him  later 
sorts  of  obligations  unsuitable  to  his  po^ 
If  they  proved  to  be  poor  and  crude,  f 
ample,  they  might  even  seize  the  c 
to  be  connected  with  a  famous  man,  tl 
a  Chinese. 

In  his  indecision  he  took  up  the  rc 
of  the  telephone  and  dialed  the  nunil 
Violet  Sung's  apartment.  He  waited 
moment  and  then  heard  her  voin 
rather  drowsy.  "Yes?" 

"Violet?"  he  said  very  softly,  "li 
forgive  me  for  calling  you  so  early, 
have  had  bad  news.  I  need  you." 

"Tell  me,"  she  said  with  the  warn 
her  voice  which  was  so  charming  to  hi 

"My  youngest  daughter  lias  unexj)© 
married  an  American.  The  letter  camj 
morning.  I  lis  family,  unfortunately  \ye.\ 
is  here  in  New  York." 

"How  strange,"  she  murtnured. 

"Yes,  so  I  feel  it,"  he  agreed.  "^ 
must  have  your  advice.  What  shall  I 
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She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  she  repeated 
his  question.  "What  shall  you  do?  But  what 
can  you  do  if  they  are  already  married?" 

"Yes,  that  I  know,"  he  said  a  trifle  im- 
patiently. "But  how  shall  I  behave  with  the 
family?  How  can  I  know  what  they  are 
and  how  they  will  feel  ?  Doubtless  they  know 
too  now,  and  perhaps  they  will  be  expecting 
me  to — or  ought  I  to  wait  for  them?" 

"Where  do  they  live?"  Violet  asked. 

He  gave  the  mediocre  address  and  she  con- 
sidered it  thoughtfully  and  so  long  that  he 
asked  rather  piteously,  "Can  you  suggest 
anything?  " 

"I  will  go  to  see  them,"  she  said  at  last.  "  I 
will  call  upon  them,  saying  that  I  am  a  friend 
of  your  family." 

He  was  relieved  and  deeply  grateful,  for 
it  was  in  excellent  Chinese  tradition — a  go- 
between,  so  to  speak,  someone  who  would 
break  the  blow  of  compulsory  acquaintance. 

"Who  but  you  "  he  murmured,  break- 
ing his  sentence  there.  Who  but  you  would  be 
so  kind,  so  beautiful,  so  understanding — any 
of  these  things  could  be  said.  But  he  preferred 
not  to  be  explicit. 

She  laughed  a  soft,  wistful  laugh.  "I  am 
really  not  much  use  in  the  world,"  she  said. 
"  I'd  like  to  be  of  use  to  you." 

"Of  such  use,"  he  said  gravely,  "that  I 
cannot  live  without  you." 

The  house  felt  empty  after  Louise  had  left 
it.  While  she  was  there  each  separate  member 
of  the  family  had  felt  her  discontented  pres- 
ence and  each  had  tried  to  please  her  in 
some  small  way,  to  make  her  smile  at  least 
for  the  moment.  Now  there  was  no  more 
need  for  such  effort.  When  the  four  came 
home  at  their  various  times,  they  could  go 
their  own  ways,  give  greeting  or  not,  and 
they  had  no  duty  to  a  lonely  little  sister. 

That  Louise  was  gone  made  only  one  of 
the  reasons  for  restlessness  through  the  win- 
ter that  now  came  upon  the  city.  The  old 
landlord,  who  had  during  those  months  kept 
prudently  to  his  promise  not  to  ask  for  the 
rent  in  advance,  forgot  himself  in  his  need 
and  became  troublesome  to  them.  The  man- 
servant had  come  to  young  Wang  and  had 
put  to  him  the  matter  of  money. 

"My  old  lord  and  mistress  are  very  poor 
indeed,"  he  told  Wang.  "It  would  be  a  good 
deed  if  your  master  were  to  forget  the  signed 
paper  and  give  him  the  month's  rent  in  ad- 
vance." 

When  Chen  came  home — and  it  was  a 
cold,  bitter,  dry  night  at  the  end  of  the 
year — James  told  him  what  the  landlord 
asked,  and  Chen  grew  angry.  "We  had  bet- 


ter move  away,"  he  said.  "Once  these  old 
opium  lovers  swallow  down  their  shame  and 
begin  to  beg  we  shall  have  no  peace." 

Listening  to  this.  James  now  decided  to 
speak  what  was  in  his  mind.  He  looked 
around  at  them  all.  It  was  winter,  and  to 
save  themselves  they  had  put  on  padded 
Chinese  garments.  Only  thus  could  the 
intense  cold  of  the  house  be  borne.  Here  in 
the  middle  room  which  they  all  shared, 
there  was  the  foreign  stove  which  they  had 
found  at  the  Thieves'  Market,  a  little  one 
which  blazed  red  when  coal  was  put  into 
it,  and  turned  cold  soon  after.  This  room 
was  the  only  place  which  held  any  heat 
except  the  kitchen.  And  there  the  grass- 
and-reed  fuel  gave  only  a  quick  warmth 
that  passed  even  sooner.  Padded  cotton 
shoes  on  their  feet  kept  them  from  frost- 
bite. They  looked  no  whit  different  from 
the  people  on  the  streets. 

"The  time  has  come,  I  think,  for  us  to 
move  to  the  village."  James  said.  "I  know 
we  thought  of  spring.  But  the  cost  of  food 
and  fuel  will  soon  be  beyond  us.  We  cannot 
be  worse  off  there  than  we  will  be  here." 

Money  was  indeed  becoming  worthless  this 
winter.  There  was  no  true  money.  What  the 
people  used  were  basketfuls  of  paper  printed 
in  America  with  Chinese  letters  and  figures, 
signifying  gold  and  silver  that  did  not  exist. 
All  that  James  and  Mary  and  Chen  could 
earn  barely  paid  for  their  food  and  rent  and 
fuel,  besides  wages  to  the  ones  who  cared  for 
them.  There  was  nothing  left  for  clothing  or 
pleasure.  And  soon,  as  the  paper  stuff  grew 
more  abundant  and  the  figures  were  printed 
higher,  even  this  would  not  be  enough. 

"Why  should  we  wait  for  spring?"  Mary 
exclaimed.  "There  is  food  in  the  village,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  room.  I  want  to  go  now." 

James  turned  to  Peter.  "What  do  you  say, 
brother?"  he  asked. 

To  his  surprise,  Peter  lifted  his  head,  which 
so  often  he  held  down  as  though  he  were 
thinking  of  something  secret  and  far  from 
them  all.  "  I  am  ready  to  go,"  he  said.  "  I  shall 
be  glad  to  get  away  from  here,  at  least." 

Chen  slapped  his  two  hands  on  the  table. 
"It  is  all  folly,"  he  declared,  "but  I  will  fol- 
low you  three  fools."  They  laughed  and  the 
thing  was  decided. 

Yet  so  large  a  move  could  not  be  done  in  a 
day.  First  Uncle  Tao  must  be  written  to,  and 
then  the  hospital  must  be  told  of  their  de- 
cision to  leave.  Thus  it  was  not  until  early 
February  that  they  ate  their  last  meal  in 
the  city  house,  mounted  their  hired  mules 
and  began  the  long  ride  southwest  to  the 
ancestral  village. 
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The  air  was  pure  and  dry  as  desert  air,  and 
the  sun  shone  through  it  as  tlirough  glass. 
The  landscape  sparkled  with  light  and  dis- 
tance was  shortened  and  the  rim  of  the  earth 
seemed  near.  On  this  day  the  houses  were 
clear  and  tiie  ix'oplc  no  less  clear  in  blue  and 
gray  and  flicks  of  red.  The  very  brown  of 
their  skins  was  rich  and  lively. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher,  the  spirits  of  the 
riders  rose  too.  They  were  young,  they  had 
set  forth  on  adventure,  they  had  cut  them- 
selves clean  from  all  that  had  been  before. 
James  was  deep  in  thought.  His  mind  was 
already  in  the  village.  He  must  begin  small. 
For  a  month  or  so  he  would  seem  to  do  noth- 
ing. Then  he  would  heal  a  sick  child,  and 
then  a  few  more,  and  then  he  would  find  a 
room  for  a  clinic  and  this  room  could  become 
two  and  three  until  in  a  simple  way  it  was  a 
small  hospital. 

In  the  same  small  quiet  way  must  Mary 
begin  her  school.  Nothing  must  be  done  with 
noise  or  fanfare.  They  were  only  Liangs  com- 
ing home  to  their  kinfolk.  Chen  was  their 
friend.  Chen  would  advise  and  keep  the  ac- 
counts. He  would  begin  from  the  first  to  ask 
a  little  money  for  medicine.  He  had  brought 
with  him  a  little  dispensary,  loaded  in  boxes 
upon  the  backs  of 
two  mules,  and 
Mary  had  brought 
some  schoolbooks. 

He  repeated  to 
himself  like  a  song, 
like  a  ritual,  like 
the  rhythm  of  his 
heartbeat,  that  he 
must  go  slowly  each 
day  and  win  his  way . 
The  dream  was  a 
hospital ;  not  a  great 
foreign  building, 
but  low,  the  walls  of 
earth  and  the  roof 
of  common  tiles,  so 
that  when  the  sick 
came  in  it  would  not 
frighten  them.  What 
had  seemed  impos- 
sible in  the  city  now 
became  plain  to 
him. 

"It  is  well  enough 
for  you  two,"  Chen 
was  grumbling  to 
Mary;  "you  and 
Jim  know  what  you 
will  do.  But  I  am 
here    for  nothing. 


open.  Thus  they  went  in  single  file  down  th( 
street  and  so  came  to  the  ancestral  hous. 
The  middle  son  of  Uncle  Tao  slid  back  a  Utile 
panel  and  looked  out. 

"It  is  I,  Cousin  Brother,"  James  said. 

The  gate  was  thrown  wide  then,  and  the 
cousin  stood  holding  his  robes  about  him.  ' 
"Come  in,"  he  said.  "Welcome,  even  at  this 
hour.  We  knew  you  were  coming  one  day  or 
another,  and  we  have  been  expecting  you." 

It  was  a  pleasant  welcome  and  they  all 
came  in  vviiilc  the  cousin  ran  to  wake  the 
women.  Millet  soup  was  heated,  water  was 
boiled  for  tea  and  in  the  middle  room  all 
gathered  to  eat  and  drink,  each  feeling  some- 
what shy  because  of  the  new  life  ahead.  Kin- 
folk  they  were,  and  yet  they  were  strangers, 
too,  now  that  they  were  to  live  together  un- 
der the  same  roof. 

All  tiptoed  as  they  passed  Uncle  Tan 
room  until  they  heard  his  great  rumbling 
cough  and  then  tiiey  paused  and  looked  at 
one  another. 

"Can  it  be  he  has  been  awake  this  whole 
time?"  the  eldest  kinswoman  whispered. 

For  answer  there  came  a  second  great 
rumbling  cough  from  Uncle  Tao.  After  a 
long  few  minutes  of 
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waiting  they  crept 
on,  each  to  his  bed. 

Uncle  Tao  lay  lis- 
tening to  their  foot- 
steps. He  knew  very 
well  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  first  dog 
had  wakened  him. 
Mischief  made  him 
cough  when  he 
heard  them  pass  his  iij 
door.  Let  them  know 
that  he  was  awake 
and  would  not  get 
up! 

A  pleasant  home,  j 
Violet  Sung  told  her- 
self,  a  pleasantjl 
woman,  this  mother  r 
of  Alec  Wetherston,  Jt 
and   Louise  wasT 
lucky.  "Doctor  and r 
Mrs.  Liang  will  be  •- 
pleased  when  I  tell ' 
them  how  you  feel 
she  said  in  her  swee  i 
deep  voice.  With  her  |i 
instinctive  gift  shefl 


This  is  all  folly,  I 

tell  you.  I  am  the  son  of  a  villager  and  I 
know  that  village  people  cannot  be  changed 
unless  you  catch  them  young  and  drag  them 
away.  They  like  their  faces  dirty  and  they 
do  not  want  to  bathe  themselves." 

"We  will  change  all  that,"  Mary  said 
briskly. 

"Ah,"  Chen  said  sagely,  "do  not  think 
that  you  will  do  all  the  changing !  They  will 
also  change  you." 

So  the  day  passed.  They  rode  steadily  ex- 
cept for  stopping  for  the  noon  meal  and 
again  at  sunset.  It  was  well  on  to  midnight 
before  they  came  near  to  the  ancestral  vil- 
lage. The  gate  was  locked  and  young  Wang 
beat  upon  it  with  a  loose  brick  he  found  and 
raised  such  a  clatter  that  every  dog  inside 
the  walls  snarled  and  bayed  his  belly  out. 
This  woke  the  watchman,  who  looked  out 
with  terror  shining  on  his  face  in  the  light  of 
the  paper  lantern  he  held.  Who  but  bandits 
and  communists  would  come  to  a  village  at 
midnight? 

"  We  are  of  the  Liang  family,"  James  called 
to  him.  "Do  you  remember  us?  Look  at  my 
face ! " 

The  watchman  stared.  "Eh,  you  bring 
t<x>  many  with  you." 

"My  sister,  wlio  came  Ix'fore,  my  younger 
brother,  my  friend  and  our  serving  man.  The 
rest  are  muleteers,"  James  replied. 

"The  inn  cannot  hold  all  these  muleteers." 

Young  Wang  came  forward  at  this  mo- 
iiii-nt.  His  hand  came  out  clenched  about  a 
roll  of  hills  and  he  went  close  to  the  gale  and 
sotnehow  the  money  met  the  watchman's 
hanri  and  after  a  moment  the  gate  swung 


appeared  a  gentle 
somewhat  simple- 
hearted  young  woman  before  this  gentle 
and  very  simplehearted  older  woman.  "You 
can  understand  that  they  have  been  a  little 
troubled  at  such  a  quick  marriage.  Not  every- 
one would  be  so  generous  as  you  have  been. 
We  Chinese  pay  great  heed  to  the  mother-in- 
law.  Therefore  it  was  natural  that  I  shoulc 
offer,  on  behalf  of  my  friends,  to  come  anc 
see  you  first." 

Mrs.  Wetherston  looked  troubled.  "I  di 
hope,"  she  said  with  pathetic  emphasis 
"nobody  will  think  of  me  as  a  mother-in 
law  1 " 

Violet  smiled.  "To  us  a  mother-in-law  L 
a  revered  figure.  A  son  honors  his  mother 
and  the  son's  wife  must  both  honor  anq 
obey.' 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  to  be  obeyed!"  Mrs 
Wetherston  exclaimed.  The  mother  of  fiw| 
children,  of  whom  Alec  was  the  young( 
she  had  already  eight  grandchildren.  "I"' 
always  said  that  I  would  love  the  people  m) 
children  married  and  I  intend  to  love  Louise, 
She  paused  and  her  good,  wrinkled  fai 
blushed  a  dull  pink.  "  What  really  grieves  m 
is  that  my  boy  didn't  tell  me  about  the  otht 
one— the  first  wife,  who  died,  you  know 
the  baby's  mother.  I  can't  understand  — 
Her  lips  trembled,  and  Violet,  who  compn 
hendi'd  all  men,  hastened  to  comfort  tli 
mother  who  could  never  believe  that  her  soii 
were  only  men. 

"A  first  love  is  sometimes  very  deep,"  •hi! 
said.  ' 

"There  was  even  a  child."  > 

Vif)let  felt  danger  about  her.  Tlie  innu) 
cence  of  American  women  was  frighleninl 
and  she  could  not  disturb  it.  "  I  am  sure  youf 
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son  will  tell  you  everything  when  he  comes," 
she  said,  pressing  Mrs.  VV'etherston's  plump 
hand.  "Meanwhile  it  is  good  that  Louise  is 
Chinese,  perhaps.  She  will  lrx>k  like  the  baby's 
mother,  and  if  I  were  in  your  place,  dear  Mrs. 
Wetherston,  I  should  just  forget  that  she  is 
not." 

Mrs.  Wetherston  was  comforted.  When 
Violet  Sung  first  came  in  she  had  been  afraid 
of  her  because  she  was  beautiful  and  well 
dressed,  but  now  she  saw  that  she  was  only  a 
dear  and  charming  girl,  in  spite  of  being 
Chinese. 

"  I  hope  that  Louise  will  be  like  you,"  she 
said,  clinging  to  Violet  Sung's  soft,  ringed 
hand. 

"She  is  much  better  than  I  am,"  Violet 
said,  smiling.  "Much  younger,  much  pret- 
tier." 

"  But  you  are  so  understanding.  You  really 
aren't  like  a  Chinese!" 

These  words,  said  so  innocently,  fell  into 
Violet's  heart  like  a  dart  thrown  by  a  child. 
They  made  a  little  wound  which  she  quickly 
concealed.  "Good-by,  dear  Mrs.  Wether- 
ston," she  said.  "I  will  tell  my  friends  how 
kind  you  are." 

In  the  street  again  she  took  a  passing  cab 
and  went  directly  to  Doctor  Liang's  apart- 
ment. In  the  family  distress  Mrs.  Liang  had 
subdued  her  jealousy  and  now  it  was  she  who 
met  Violet  at  the  door. 

"Come  in,  come  in,"  she  said  warmly  in 
English.  "Tell  us  all  about  something."  She 
pattered  into  the  living  room  ahead  of  Violet 
and  as  she  passed  the  closed  door  of  the 
study  she  raised  her  voice.  "Eh,  Liang! 
Violet  Sung  got  here." 

There  was  no  answering  voice.  Doctor 
Liang  heard  her  and  was  displeased  at  the 
rude  summons.  He  did  not,  therefore,  move 
for  some  five  minutes,  then  walked  with  slow 
dignity  into  the  living  room. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said  to  Violet.  "I  was 
just  finishing  a  stop-short." 

He  had  taught  her  the  necessary  qualities 
of  the  four-line  poem  thus  named,  and  she 
smiled  at  him.  "You  must  let  me  read 
it." 

"Now,  Liang,"  his  wife  broke  in,  "don't 
talk  some  poetry.  Sit  dowTi.  Miss  Sung  wants 
to  tell  us  how  is  Wetherstons." 

In  her  eagerness  she  was  to  Doctor  Liang's 
perceptions  more  than  usually  vulgar.  To 
quiet  her,  therefore,  he  sat  down  and  pre- 
pared to  listen. 

Violet  proceeded  very  gently.  "You  are 
fortunate.  The  home  is  a  good  one.  It  is  not 
too  rich,  but  there  is  money.  The  mother- 
in-law  is  kind,  and  she  wishes  to  do  well, 
but  she  believes  that  her  sons  are  all  good 
and  great  men,  and  Louise  must  learn  the 
wisdom  of  agreeing  with  her." 

Mrs.  Liang  cried  out  at  this,  "Our  Louise? 
She  cannot  agree  with  anybody.  What  do 
you  say,  Liang?" 

"Please  go  on.  Miss  Sung,"  he  said. 

Violet  could  not  quite  ignore  Mrs.  Liang. 
"If  you  will  allow  me,  I  can  perhaps  help 
Louise  a  little — I  am  so  much  older,  and  yet 
not  so  old  as  to  be  entirely  of  another  genera- 
tioru" 

"We  would  be  grateful,"  Doctor  Liang 
said  in  a  stately  voice. 

Mrs.  Liang  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
and,  comprehending  neither,  remained 
silent. 

Violet  went  on,  "The  mother-in-law,  want- 
ing to  be  kind  and  correct,  is  determined 
that  she  does  not  mind  her  daughter-in-law 
being  Chinese.  But  in  her  heart  she  minds  be- 
cause it  is  something  strange.  I  told  her 
Louise  was  very  American — is  indeed  by 
birth  a  citizen — and  this  comforts  her  some- 
what but  not  wholly.  She  hopes  to  invite 
you  to  dinner." 

Mrs.  Liang  brightened.  "I  like  to  go  and 
see." 

Doctor  Liang  rose.  "Thank  you  very 
much.  Miss  Sung,"  he  said  formally.  "You 
have  done  us  a  great  service.  Let  us  be  glad 
that  the  family  is  respectable.  It  is  useless  to 
pretend,  however,  that  I  am  pleased." 

"Please  wait,"  Violet  said.  "It  may  all 
turn  out  ver>'  well.  I  believe  that  blood  and 
body  difference  do  not  matter  if  the  minds 
and  hearts  are  the  same." 
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Mrs.  Liang  agreed  to  this  with  enthusiasm. 
"Miss  Sung,  you  say  true.  I  also!  Liang,  I 
am  not  like  you.  I  will  gladly  see  my  daugh- 
ter, and  I  am  feeling  nice  to  her  husband.  I 
say  everything  is  not  too  bad." 

Doctor  Liang  ignored  this.  He  spoke  only 
to  Violet.  "I  suppose,"  he  said  with  a  slight 
smile,  "that  it  is  only  natural  for  me  to  per- 
ceive certain  superiorities.  Will  you  forgive 
me  if  I  go  back  now  to  my  studies?"  He 
bowed  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  conscious 
that  Violet  was  looking  at  him  thoughtfully. 

In  the  ancestral  village  the  four  sat  talking. 
They  had  been  here  for  nearly  a  month  and 
under  James'  command  had  done  nothing, 
apparently,  except  receive  all  who  wished  to 
come  and  see  them.  The  first  small  signs  of 
the  northern  spring  had  shown  themselves. 
In  the  court  a  small  bare  lamay  bush  had  be- 
gun to  show  buds  of  waxen  yellow  even  be- 
fore there  was  a  leaf,  and  the  brown  buds  on 
the  plums  were  beginning  to  swell. 

"I  must  begin  to  do  something,"  Mary 
declared.  As  usual  when  they  were  together 
she  spoke  in  English,  and  as  usual  James 
reproved  her. 

"Please,  there  is  nothing  we  need  hide, 
and  if  they  hear  us  speaking  a  foreign  lan- 
guage it  makes  them  think  us  foreign." 

"You  are  overcareful,"  Chen  said  lazily. 
"They  know  we  speak  English." 

"I  shall  begin  by  teaching  a  few  of  our 
own  Liang  children,"  Mary  said.  "Then 
others  will  join  us.  And  I  shan't  ask  Uncle 
Tao." 

"I  think  I  shall  not  begin  on  our  own 
family,"  James  said  thoughtfully.  "And  I 
will  ask  Uncle  Tao." 

Chen  laughed.  "We  shall  see  how  far  each 
of  you  goes." 

Peter  had  been  listening  and  now  he  sud- 
denly broke  forth  as  though  he  could  not 
contain  what  was  in  his  thought.  "You  are 
all  foolish.  As  if  it  matters  what  you  do  in 
one  little  village  to  a  handful  of  people  among 
so  many  millions!" 

His  angry  young  voice  stilled  them  in  the 
midst  of  their  pleasure  in  the  spring  and  in 
one  another. 

"What  do  you  suggest?"  Mary  asked. 

"It's  all  rotten,"  Peter  cried.  "Nothing 
will  be  any  use  except  a  clean  sweep  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  dirt — the  disease — the  stu- 
pidity!" He  stared  at  them  all  in  a  sort  of 
rage.  "I  shall  never  forgive  pa  as  long  as  I 
live — letting  us  believe  that  everything  was 
wonderful.  No  wonder  he  doesn't  come 
back!" 

"I  suppose  you  wish  you  hadn't  come 
back,"  Mary  flung  at  him. 

"  I  don't  wish  that.  If  this  is  the  way  things 
are  I'd  rather  know  it." 

"Still  you  wish  they  weren't,"  Mary  ar- 
gued. 

James  intercepted  these  flying  arrows. 
"We  all  wish  that  some  things  were  differ- 
ent," he  said.  "It  is  like  coming  home  from 
college  and  discovering  that  your  parents 
can't  read  and  write.  But  they  are  still  your 
parents.  We  have  to  take  our  people  as  they 
are  and  change  them  as  we  can." 

"They  won't  change,"  Peter  muttered. 
"They've  been  like  this  for  thousands  of 
years." 

"I  suppose  we  have  to  prove  to  them  that 
change  would  be  better,"  James  said. 

"How  can  you  prove  anything  to  a  lot  of 
dolts?" 

What  else  can  you  do?"  Mary  de- 
manded. 

Peter  gave  her  a  strange  d;irk  look.  "There 
are  other  things." 

They  gazed  at  him  with  blank  looks  and 
he  rose  to  his  feet  impetuously. 

"Oh,  I  don't  belong  here  and  we  all  know 
it.  The  sooner  I  go  back  to  the  city  the  better 
it  will  be  for  us  all.  I  can  board  at  the  college." 

He  went  into  his  own  room  and  shut  the 
door.  They  were  silent  for  a  moment  after 
this.  Chen  hxjked  very  grave.  1  le  sat  on  tiie 
high  threshold  of  the  d(K)r,  his  hands  clasix-d 
about  his  knees,  and  he  gazed  (;ut  into  the 
barren  court  surrounded  by  the  lf)w  wall. 

"The  innocents!"  he  muritnircd.  "We 
must  pity  them.  But  they  are  terrible  in 
their  innocence —and  dangerous." 


"What  do  you  mean?"  Mary  asked 
"Peter  is  American,"  Chen  said.  "He  h 
been  brought  up  an  innocent.  He  belie 
that  anything  can  be  done  and  done  quickl 
You  do  it  by  force,  either  of  money  or  am 
What  can  the  innocent  understand  of  t 
long  slow  years,  the  thousands  of  year 
What  can  they  know  of  the  incorruptit 
people?" 

"Are  the  people  incorruptible?"  M/ 
asked.  Her  voice  was  siift  and  wonderim 
not  at  all  like  Mary's  voice,  usually  brisk 
firm. 

"There  are  corruptible  men,  but  no  cij 
ruptible  people." 

"You  give  me  hope,"  James  said. 

They  talked  long  together  that  day.  Th 
planned  how  they  would  begin,  in  what  sm 
ways,  with  what  few  people.  They  would  1 
gin  at  once,  tomorrow.  Mary  gathering' t 
children  together,  James  setting  up  his  sm 
clinic.  They  would  let  the  people  of  the  : 
cestral  village  lead  them,  and  as  they  tlir 
selves  were  led,  they  would  lead  again. 

"And  Peter?"  Mary  asked. 

"Peter  must  do  as  he  wills,"  James  sa 

In  Peking,  spring  came  late  and  week  al 
week  cold  winter  nights  still  covered  the  ci 
On  one  such  night  the  sky  clouded  s< 
after  sunset  and  snow  began  to  fall.  M 
poets  of  ancient  times  had  written  p<> 
about  snow  falling  upon  the  roofs  of 
palaces,  but  today  the  palaces  were  en 
and  poet  and  emperor  were  dust. 

Peter,  pressing  his  face  against  the  sm 
dirty  windowpane  of  his  friend's  room,  ^ 
the  lamplight  reflected  only  upon  large 
snowflakes  that  tomorrow  would  make 
classrooms  chill,  the  streets  slippery.  Hen 
side  this  heatless  room  the  temperature 
already  freezing.  Like  most  students, 
friend  Chang  Shan  had  contrived  a  si: 
stove  to  boil  hot  water  to  drink,  or  at  t 
for  making  a  little  tea.  The  hot  wai 
poured  into  cheap  pottery  bowls,  k 
their  hands  from  being  too  chilblained 
writing,  and  the  same  hot  water  in 
stomachs  gave  them  momentary  warrj 
within. 

Peter  looked  at  Chang  Shan.  He  was  a  t 
very  thin  young  man  of  twenty-two.  Any 
could  see  that  he  had  tuberculosis,  as  rr 
of  the  students  had. 

James  and  ^1ary,  he  felt,  would  not 
this  friend.  Chang  Shan  was  an  absolut 
When  anything  was  not  good,  he  believeC 
its  total  destruction.  Thus  he  believed  i 
in  the  destruction  of  the  old  family  systeir 
the  president  of  the  university,  of  all  capi 
ists,  of  the  Chinese  written  language,  of  in 
tion,  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  of  the  ^ 
standard,  of  Confucianism,  the  classics 
the  government.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  t  ^ 
until  Chang  Shan  would  be  caught  by  ^ 
secret  police  and  killed. 

"You  will  not  believe  me  when  I  tell 
that  the  place  where  my  father  live 
warmed  in  every  corner,  by  pipes  carr 
hot  water,"  Peter  said. 

"It  is  a  pity  you  do  not  return  to  ; 
father,"  Chang  Slian  said.  He  was  readi 
badly  printed  book  and  he  did  not  look 

"I  do  not  know  why  I  cannot  retu 

"You  are  weakening  again."  Chang  ^ 
said  scornfully.  "You  have  been  wet-nu 
on  Confucianism.  You  are,  I  suppose,  j 
superior  man." 

"You  are  too  unjust,"  Peter  said  bitt 

"I  am  most  unjust,  then,  to  mysi' 
Chang  .Shan  now  suddenly  looked  at 
window.  When  he  saw  the  reflection  of 
light  upon  the  falling  snowflakes.  he  goi 
quickly.  "The  night  is  dark  and  even 
police  will  not  be  out,"  he  announced.  "1 
going  to  the  bridge." 

Chang  Shan  never  asked  anyone  t( 
with  him  to  tiie  bridge.  He  merely  told  a 
students  that  he  was  going.  Usually  bi 
he  reached  the  bridge  two  or  tiiree  ot 
would  follow  him.  They  would  work  ii 
lence.  digging  into  the  yellow  clay,  inaki 
hole  big  enough  for  dynamite.  If  they 
had  the  pure  dynamite  that  Americatis  t 
it  would  not  iiave  taken  them  so  long, 
they  liafl  only  tlie  poor  stuff  left  by  Ihc 
anesi:  in  a  wareiiouse.  The  bridge  was  h 
Built  centuries  ago  of  marble  and  gra 
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f-^  Guaranteed  by 
t  Good  Housekeeping 


American  Hosiery  Mills,  Dept.  L-tS6,  Indianapolis  7,  Ind.  ■ 

[ul  me  FREE.  Complete  Selling  Outfit  with  FREESamplc  ■ 

i  "urs-Truly  Nylon  Hosiery.  Letter  about  myself  enclosed,  j 

\  M  E  


it  was  as  strong  as  the  day  it  had  been  fin- 
ished. But  the  students  were  planning  to 
blow  it  up  in  protest. 

In  protest  against  what?  They  said  in 
protest  against  their  rulers.  Actually  it  was 
in  protest  against  their  whole  life,  against 
their  tuberculosis  and  their  poverty  and  the 
miserable  teaching  they  were  given  when 
they  were  hungry  for  true  knowledge;  in  pro- 
test, too,  against  their  wretched  childhoods 
and  against  their  own  ambitions,  never  to  be 
fulfilled.  But  the  students  did  not  know  all 
this.  They  blamed  only  their  rulers,  who, 
they  insisted,  had  sold  the  country  to  white 
imperialists. 

Alone  now  in  Chang  Shan-'s  room,  Peter 
determined  that  he  would  not  follow  his 
friend.  Yet  he  felt  so  lonely  that  he  was  ter- 
rified. He  did.  not  want  to  see  his  parents 
again.  Neither  did  he  want  to  see  his  Amer- 
ican friends.  He  was  impatient  with  James 
and  Mary.  The  paltriness  of  what  they 
planned,  the  folly  of  finding  satisfaction  in 
it !  There  was  something  splendid  in  Chang 
Shan's  determination  to  destroy.  Chang 
Shan  was  not  a  communist.  They,  too,  he 
said,  should  be  de- 
stroyed. 

For  sheer  need  to 
have  something  clear 
and  definite,  Peter 
now  sat  down  at  the 
table  and  began  to 
write  on  a  piece  of 
paper. 

"Our  country  is 
foul,"  so  he  wrote  in 
English.  "We  must 
make  it  clean.  Our 
country  is  rotten.  We 
must  ruthlessly  cut 
away  what  is  rotten 
and  burn  it  up.  A 
prairie  wind,  a  prairie 
fire,  that  is  what  I  see. 
After  the  fire  the 
ashes,  the  clean  ashes. 
Who  will  light  this 
fire?  It  can  be  lit  by 
a  single  match  held 
in  a  human  hand." 

He  sat  a  long  time 
in  thought  and  he 
kept  seeing  the  flame 
blazing  into  a  fire  as 
wide  as  the  world. 
Chang  Shan  was  right. 
He  rose,  and  catching 
up  his  padded  coat 
from  the  bed,  wrapped 
it  about  him  and  went 

out.  He  walked  through  the  snow  with  his 
head  bent  that  the  wet  might  not  creep  down 
his  collar  and  chill  him.  He  felt  his  shoulder 
seized.  He  looked  up  and  saw  a  fierce,  wet 
face  under  a  ragged  felt  hat. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  bridge?"  a  voice 
whispered  in  his  ear. 

When  the  secret  police  spy  upon  children 
playing  under  a  bridge  they  dress  themselves 
as  common  men,  in  ragged  hats  and  dirty 
robes.  These  robes  are  better  than  smart 
uniforms,  for  there  is  room  under  the  skirts 
for  pistols  and  knives  and  ropes. 

Peter  nodded  yes,  and  the  next  moment  he 
felt  a  round,  cold  piece  of  metal  at  his  temple. 
Upon  a  roar  of  thunder  he  felt  himself  lifted 
from  the  earth  into  heaven  and  then  he  knew 
no  more. 

Dear  Mr.  Liang,"  the  president  of  the 
university  wrote  to  James  some  weeks  later. 
"For  a  number  of  days  now  your  younger 
brother  has  not  appeared  in  his  classes. 
Neither  has  his  roommate,  Chang  Shan.  Un- 
less you  have  further  information,  the  name 
of  your  brother  will  be  removed  from  the  roll 
of  this  university." 

Upon  receiving  this  letter,  James  went  at 
once  to  Peking.  He  called  upon  the  proud 
and  dignified  president,  who  as  a  great  scholar 
and  a  famous  man  received  him  with  cour- 
tesy but  without  interest,  and  then  he  went 
to  the  little  room  and  there  he  found  some  of 
Peter's  clothes.  The  padded  coat  was  gone, 
he  saw,  and  this  made  him  wonder  whether 
Peter  had  run  away  with  Chang  Shan.  On 
the  other  Hfcnd,  his  toothbrush  was  there, 


and  his  hairbrush  and  comb  and  such  small 
things  as  are  needful  for  daily  life. 

But  a  shabby  student  who  had  been  hang- 
ing about  the  door  now  drew  a  bit  of  paper 
from  his  pocket.  "This  was  found,"  he  whis- 
pered. He  could  not  read  English  and  he  had 
not  dared  to  show  the  paper  to  anyone. 

James  saw  Peter's  handwriting  and  he 
took  the  paper  and  read  it. 

"Does  it  tell  you  anything?"  the  student 
asked. 

"Nothing  that  I  did  not  already  know," 
James  replied. 

He  put  the  paper  in  his  pocket,  and  after 
a  few  more  such  fruitless  days  he  went  back 
to  the  village  with  his  miserable  news. 

"He  will  write  to  us,"  Mary  insisted. 
"Wait — and  we'll  hear." 

"Nevertheless,  I  should  tell  our  parents," 
James  said  gravely. 

But  he  did  not  tell  them  of  the  bit  of  paper 
upon  which  Peter  had  written  the  words  of 
destruction.  When  the  letter  was  gone  James 
sat  reading  again  and  again  those  words, 
and  slowly  he  began  to  believe  that  Peter 
was  dead.  But  how 
and  by  whose  hand? 


B>-  Eleanor  Graham  Vance 

For  sunrise  gold  and  sunset  red, 
For  blue  sky  arching  overhead. 
We  thank  Thee,  Heavenly  Father. 

For  pickle-sour  and  sugar-sweet. 
For  ail  delicious  things  to  eat, 
We  thank  Thee,  Heavenly  Father. 

For  kittens,  puppies,  lambs  and  such. 
For  all  soft,  furry  things  to  touch. 
We  thank  Thee,  Heavenly  Father. 

For  singing  girls  and  shouting  boys. 
For  things  that  make  a  lovely  noise. 
We  thank  Thee,  Heavenly  Father. 

For  rain-washed  dust  along  the 
street, 

For  lilacs  smelling  fresh  and  sweet. 
We  thank  Thee,  Heavenly  Father. 


Mrs.  Liang  took 
the  Fifth  Avenue  bus 
downtown.  The  day 
was  gray,  but  it  nei- 
ther rained  nor 
snowed  and  she 
walked  across  town  to 
Park  Avenue  and  to 
the  Wetherstons' 
home.  She  liked  Mrs. 
Wetherston  very 
much  and  the  two 
had  become  good 
friends.  True,  she 
thought  the  American 
lady  was  too  fussy 
about  the  baby,  but 
this  was  natural  since 
it  was  her  own  grand- 
child, though  by  an 
unknown  woman.  She 
herself  was  more  in- 
terested in  the  child 
Louise  would  bear 
before  the  year  was 
over.  Mrs.  Wether- 
ston hoped  this  child 
would  be  a  little  girl, 
but  Mrs.  Liang 

  wished  for  a  boy.  It 

was  true  that  Alec 
was  not  her  son,  but 
it  was  nice  to  have  a  tall  young  man  call  her 
mother,  and  it  could  be  said  for  the  Americans 
that  both  mothers-in-law  received  attention, 
and  not  only  the  mother  of  the  son,  as  in 
China. 

Mrs.  Wetherston  opened  the  door  and 
Mrs.  Liang  produced  a  small  gardenia  that 
she  had  bought  on  the  street. 

"You  always  bring  me  something.  Is 
that  a  Chinese  custom?" 

"Only  when  we  like,"  Mrs.  Liang  replied. 
She  spoke  in  a  loud  voice  in  order  to  help 
Mrs.  Wetherston  to  understand  her  English. 
"Suppose  we  don't  like  somebody  better,  we 
don't  bring  something  else." 

Mrs.  Wetherston  laughed.  "Come  in  and 
sit  down.  I'll  have  some  tea  made." 

"No,  thank  you."  Mrs.  Liang  remembered 
Peter  and  the  smile  faded  from  her  face.  "  I 
must  talk  to  Louise,  please,  Mrs.  Wether- 
ston. I  have  bad  news  of  my  younger  son. 
He  is  gone  away,  maybe  dead,  but  I  don't 
think  so." 

Mrs.  Wetherston's  look  was  instantly  con- 
cerned. "Oh,  my  dear — dead?  But  I  can't 
believe  it." 

"Who  knows?  I  want  to  ask  Louise  how 
was  Peter  when  she  saw  him  before." 

"Of  course."  Mrs.  Wetherston  tiptoed  to 
a  door  and  knocked.  "Louise  dear?"  she 
called.  She  had  grown  fond  of  the  young  girl. 
She  was  lively  and  gay  and  yet  docile.  When 
Alec  was  not  in  the  house  she  stayed  alone 
in  their  rooms,  but  when  she  did  join  the 
family  she  was  good-natured  and  talkative 
enough  to  give  life  to  the  home  again.  "You 
mustn't  be  afraid  of  me,  dear,"  she  had  told 


TO  COMBAT  BAD  BREATH,  I  RECOM/WENO 
COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM!  FOR  SCIENTIFIC 
TESTS  PROVE  THAT  IN  7  OUT  OF  10  CASES, 
COLGATES  INSTANTLY  STOPS  6A0  BREATH 
THAT  ORIGINATES  IN  THE  MOUTH  ! 

"Colgate  Deutal  Cream's  active  penetrating 
foam  gets  into  hidden  crevices  between  teeth 
— helps  clean  out  decaying  food  particles — 
stop  stagnant  saliva  odors — remove  the  cause 
of  much  bad  breath.  And  Colgate's  soft  pol- 
ishing agent  cleans  enamel  thoroughly, 
gently  and  safely!" 


LATER-Thanksto  Colgate  Dental  Cream 


A/ways  use 
COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 
after  you  eat  and  before  every  date 
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to  tfire  uoM  a 

smooth  tinuro ... 

Beslform  s  wliisper-Iiglit 
all-nylon  girdle.  Side  Talon  zipper, 

wonderful  nylon  elastic  panels 
for  sleek  lines.  Style  5462-14" 
sizes  23-32.  Style  5692-16"  sizes 
26-32.  Nude,  white,  blue,  black,  $3.93 
Matching  nylon  bra  $1.30 


.  .  .  they're  knit  with 

ANTI-SHRINK  ANTI-MATTING 


Socks,  sweaters  and  baby  things  knit  of 
Wonderized  Yarns  stay  true  to  size,  soft  and  fluffy, 
permanently,  no  matter  how  often  they're 
washed.  Ask  for  famous  Fleisher  or 
Bear  Brand  Wonderized  Yarns,  the  genuine 
anti-shrink,  anti-matting  yarns.  At  fine 
stores  everywhere. 

Fleisher  and  Bear  Brand  Wonderized 
yarns,  also  available  for  your  con- 
venience in  complete  Sock  Kits. 

FREE!  htKtruction  InafJetii  for  l.nit- 
liiili  ihi'h'h,  llufiten'H  and  rliil- 
^  drr/i'H   H/Cfalrrti,   also  tiiiftt'a 

Hocl.'H.  Send  .iC  Hlam/i  to  covi  r 
■jioKtaiin  to  Wonderized:  :iii-ZO 
Tlioiii imon  Aviniir,  I.onn  Im- 
I         land  Cilri  I,  N.  Y.  f}r/,t.  J-l'J 


ANTI-SHRINK  ANTI-MATTING 


FOUND  IN  ONty 


BEAR  BlUM)  VAu-j^.^j^g^.s  Yarn 


Louise  after  the  first  few  days.  "And  I  don't 
want  to  be  obeyed." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  Louise  had  said  sweetly, 
"and  I  like  to  obey  you."  No  one  knew  how 
.i;ratcful  she  was  to  be  in  this  kind  house, 
where  everything  was  clean  and  comfortable, 
and  she  could  take  a  hot  bath  whenever  she 
wanted  it.  She  liked  to  sit  in  her  room  and 
Alec's  and  look  around  it  and  think.  This  is 
really  my  hotne.  I  belong,  here.  I  am  American. 

Now  she  heard  Alec's  mother's  voice,  even 
in  her  sleep.  She  slept  a  great  deal  so  that 
when  Alec  came  home  she  could  stay  awake 
as  long  as  he  liked. 

"  I  am  here,"  she  called  softly  and  opened 
the  door  and  saw  her  own  mother.  "Why, 
ma!"  she  said. 

"I  shall  leave  you  two  alone,"  Mrs. 
Wetherston  said,  and  went  a\vay. 

Louise  drew  her  mother  into  her  room. 
"Ma,  what  is  the  matter?  You've  been 
crying." 

Mrs.  Liang  began  to  cry  again.  "Peter," 
she  sobbed. 

Louise  looked  stricken.  "Is  he  dead?" 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Yes,  I  do  know.  Ma, 
he  was  unhappy." 

"Why?" 

"He  hated  everything  there  too  much." 

' '  Then  why  didn't  he  tell  us  and  come  back 
here?"  Mrs.  Liang  asked. 

"Ma,  if  you  want  the  truth  from  me, 
it  is  this — Peter  hated  it  but  he  wanted  to 
stay  too.  He  was  afraid  of  pa." 

"Afraid  of  him?"  Mrs.  Liang  cried.  "Why, 
when  I  am  always  there?" 

"He  blamed  pa,"  Louise  said.  "Once  when 
we  talked  together  he  told 

me  pa  had  told  lies  about   

everything.  He  was  angry 
and  he  was  ashamed  and 
it  was  all  mixed  up  in  him. 
He  wanted  to  be  proud  of 
his  country,  and  there  were 
things  to  be  proud  of,  he 
had  thought,  and  so  he 
began  worrying  when  he 

couldn't   find  them."   

Louise  looked  thought- 
fully at  herself  in  a  long  mirror  opposite  the 
chair  where  she  sat.  "Maybe  I  would  have 
been  that  way  if  I  had  been  a  boy  instead  of  a 
girl." 

Mrs.  Liang  rebelled  at  this.  "You  can't 
talk  like  that,  Louise.  Many  women  in  our 
country  do  very  much." 

"I  guess  I'm  American,"  Louise  said. 
"Women  here  are  taken  care  of" 

"You  are  too  selfish.  What  about  poor 
Peter?" 

Louise  looked  away  from  the  mirror.  "I 
just  don't  know  what  to  say,  ma.  Students 
disappear,  you  know,  if  they  do  anything  ex- 
cept their  books.  And  Peter  belonged  to  some 
clubs  and  things.  He  never  brought  his 
friends  home — I  don't  know  why." 

Mrs.  Liang's  heart  froze.  She  had  heard 
stories  whispered  even  at  parties  and  dinners. 

Newcomers  said    "You  think  maybe 

Peter  is  " 

"  I  just  don't  know,  ma,"  Louise  repeated. 
She  saw  her  mother's  face  melt  into  weeping 
and  she  began  to  weep  too. 

The  money  which  his  father  had  sent 
James  used  to  begin  the  search  for  his 
brother.  Young  Wang  went  with  him  every- 
where. Shrewd  and  accustomed  to  getting 
what  he  wanted  and  using  money  freely 
since  there  was  hunger  everywhere,  he  was 
led  to  the  palace  gardens,  not  because  of  one 
dead  lad  or  two,  but  because  the  old  wells 
there  had  been  used  long  ago  for  such  things 
as  death. 

Then  there  came  a  day  when  a  vender  told 
of  a  gateman  who  told  of  a  beggar  who  told 
of  a  night  when  he  had  heard  voices  mutter- 
ing and  whisixiring  about  a  well.  .James 
spent  all  tiiat  liis  father  had  sent,  but  Amer- 
ican money  was  true  money  and  this  fortune 
.James  offered  the  beggar  in  exchange  for  his 
brother's  body. 

1  le  and  young  Wang  went  to  the  gardens 
on  a  dark  night,  and  in  the  small  cold  hours, 
when  the  owls  hoot  in  the  trees,  the  beggars 
brought  three  waler-Koakecl  bodies  and  iairl 


^  "I  can't  quite  diagnose 
^  your  case,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "I  think  it  must  be 
drink." 

"All  right,  doctor,"  replied 
the  patient.  "I'll  come  hack 
w  hen  you're  soher." 


them  under  an  ancient  pine.  James  rose  an 
took  from  his  pocket  the  small  flashlight  1 
had  brought  with  him  from  America,  an 
this  light  he  threw  upon  each  dead  lad.  Tl 
first  he  did  not  know,  and  the  second  he  di 
not  know.  But  the  third  was  Peter. 

No  one  in  the  whole  city  would  have  dar*. 
to  bury  these  bodies,  but  under  the  ancic 
pine  the  earth  was  soft  and  rich.  Your 
Wang  had  brought  a  spade  and  began  to  d 
swiftly.  Soon  he  had  made  a  bed,  narrow  bi 
wide  enough  for  three  and  at  the  bottom 
lay  upon  the  stout  old  roots  of  the  tree,  i 

The  beggars  helped  to  lift  the  lads,  ar, 
James  stooped  to  hold  his  brother's  hea- 
Then  young  Wang  covered  them,  and  whtj 
the  earth  was  smooth  he  spread  over  th( 
the  deep  pine  needles  which  had  fallen  yi 
after  year  since  the  old  Empress  herself  dii 
and  was  buried. 

Before  dawn  they  were  on  their  road  aga 
to  the  ancestral  village.  James  could  ..^ 
quickly  enough  be  quit  of  the  city.  Upon  tl 
surface  of  his  mind  as  he  rode  along 
thought  of  such  things  as  what  to  tell  h 
parents  and  what  to  tell  Uncle  Tao.  To  \ 
parents  he  would  say  that  he  had  foui 
Peter  dead  and  had  given  him  burial 
Uncle  Tao  he  would  only  say  that  Pet 
would  not  come  back  again.  Beneath  SU' 
surface  thought  he  dwelt  hour  after  hd 
upon  the  meaning  of  Peter's  death  and  hi 
it  had  come  about  and  why.  It  would  ta 
his  lifetime  to  answer  all  he  asked  hims 
this  day. 

"Eh,  you  are  back  again,"  Uncle  T 
rumbled,  when  he  saw  James  come  in.  "I 
you  find  that  young  rr 

  chief?" 

"Yes,  I  did."  Jamessa 
and  he  tried  to  smile 
will  not  come  back,  Un^ 
Tao.  I  arranged  every  thi 
in  the  city." 

"If  he  likes  the  city 
do  not  want  him  hen 
Uncle  Tao  said.  A  lad  cai 

  running  in  now  with  1 

bacco  and  Uncle  Tao  tO' 
it  in  his  hand,  felt  it  and  smelled  it.  "WI 
do  you  want  to  do  here,  eh?  " 

"What  would  you  like  me  to  do,  Ua  r 
Tao?" 

"Anything — anything,"  Uncle  Tao  sa 
He  was  feeling  amiable  tonight,  having  eat 
well.  "That  is,"  he  said  after  a  long  draw 
smoke,  "you  are  not  to  meddle  with  1 
land.  You  young  ones  who  have  been 
school,  you  cannot  understand  the  land." 

"There  is  only  one  thing  I  can  do  whJL 
will  be  useful  to  you,"  James  said  w  - 
proper  caution.  "  I  see  that  many  of  our  b 
ants  look  sickly.  Surely  they  cannot  d< 
day's  work.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
to  discover  what  their  sickness  is  and  I 
it." 

Uncle  Tao's  small  eyes  half  closed.  " 
cutting!" 

"Not  without  your  permission." 

"Well,  well,"  Uncle  Tao  replied,  "h 
will  you  begin?" 

"With  your  permission  I  could  take  on 
the  empty  rooms  and  keep  it  as  a  medic 
room.  I  have  a  few  medicines  which, 
brought  with  me  when  I  came,  and  whe 
need  more  I  can  get  them  through  the 
hospital.  To  that  room  the  sick  ones 
come." 

Uncle  Tao  turned  this  over  and  over  in 
mind.  "What  if  you  kill  someone? 

"I  will  kill  no  one,"  James  said. 

Uncle  Tao  wagged  his  head.  "You  wo 
be  blamed,  and  then  I  as  your  eldest  relat 
would  have  to  pay  for  it." 

"Consider,"  James  reminded  him.  "  W 
a  tenant  declares  himself  sick  and  can 
work,  then  I  will  see  if  he  is  truly  ill.  ore 
pretending.  Moreover,  there  are  the  childi 
It  is  a  pity  for  children  to  waste  away.  I 
the  women  who  die  in  childbirth." 

"You    cannot    concern  yourself 
women,"  Uncle  Tao  said  firmly. 

"A  doctor  concerns  himself  with  all  hur| 
life,"  James  replied. 

Thus  coaxing  and  ixirsuading,  Jame» 
Uncle  Tao  to  the  place  where  he  agreed  t 
James  might  use  a  room  v;hich  had  a  doO' 
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You  Can  Get 
nick  Relief  From 


KE  THIS  SIMPLE  TEST  TODAY 


Tired  Eyes 

TEST  1 


TIRED?  You  can  soothe  and  refresh  them 
conds  with  two  drops  of  safe,  gentle 
le  in  each  eye.  You  get— 


K  RELIEF.  Instantly  your  eyes  feel  re- 
sd.  Murine's  scientific  blend  of  seven  in- 
ents  cleanses  and  soothes  eyes  tired  from 
rork  or  exposure  to  sun,  wind  and  dust. 


lURINE 

R  YOUR  EYES 


ntiphlogistine^ 


NEST  COLDS  •  SORE  THROAT 
OUGHS  •  ACHES  and  PAINS 

?w  fast-action  Antiphlogistine  Rub  A-535 
iris  relieving  discomforts  of  chest  colds 
d  muscular  aches  and  pains  the  moment  it 
rul)ljed  in  .  .  .  and  it  rubs  in  fast.  Almost 
once  you  feel  warm,  comforting  relief  as 
('  ijain-relieving  medications  take  hold. 
Ill  a  national  survey,  8  out  of  10  families 
otc  that  Rub  A-535  was  better  than  any 
bs,  liniments  or  balms  formerly  used. 

(■easeless,  won't  stain  clothes. 

I  AT  ALL  DRUGSTORES  .  GET  /T  TODAY. 


Thrilling  new  plan  !  Your  choice  of  gorgeous 
new  dress  in  your  favorite  style,  size  and  color 
— given  to  you  for  sending  orders  for  only  3 
dresses  for  friends,  neighbors  or  members  of 
your  family.  THAT'S  ALL  .  ,  .  and  your  own 
dress  is  included  without  paying  one  cent. 
FREE  SAMPLES!  Write  for  big  Style 
Presentation  showing  scores  of  latest  fashions 
with  actual  sample  fabrics  in  wool,  rayon,  cot- 
ton dresses;  lingerie,  hosiery,  children's  wear, 
sportswear,  suits,  etc.  No  money  needed. 
EARN  CASH  TOO— Up  to  $22  in  a  Week 
IN  SPARE  TIME!  You  can  e^'t  complete  wardrobe 
and  KAKN  CASH  TOO  ...  up  to  $22.00  in  a  week 
IN  SPARE  TIME— £.16'1';  Write  today. 

R  )RD  FROCKS,  Dept.  W-9012,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


SPARE  MOMENTS  INTO 


SPARE  CASH 


iM  ^how  friends  this  wonderful  line  of  greeting 
ir .  Sensational  new  15-card  Assortment 
^  sells  for  $1.00,  pays  up  to  50c  cash  profit. 
5    \  Many  other  assortments  retail  60c  to  $1.00. 

4  \  Also  Personalized  "Charmettes"  Notes, 
™^    \  Napkins.  Floral  Stationery.  Gift  Wrappings. 

f\rt\n  SEND  TODAY  for  Samples  on  approval. 

ARTISTIC  CARD  CO.,  INC. 

^  106  WAY  STREET  •  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


UV  SHOECRAFT  SALON  SHOES 
OrRECT  VIA  MAIL! 


'TALL   GALS    FAMOUS    FIFTH  AVENUE 
SHOES  IN  SIZES  2M;  to  13.  WIDTHS  AAAAA 
C.    MONEY    BACK    GUARANTEE  IF 
RETURNED   UNV.  ORN  WITHIN    10  DAYS. 
SEND  PENNY  POSTAL  TODAY  FOR  FREE  24  PACE 
BOOKLET  L3.  EXTRA  EXTRA  LONG  NYLON  HOSE 
NEWEST  COLORS  SIZES  11.  11'/.,  12 -ONLY  $1.95  PR. 


Shoecraft  Tall  Gal's  Fifth  Avenue  Shoes 

603  Fifth  Avanue.  New  York  17,  N.  V. 


its  own  to  the  street.  He  was  weary  indeed  by 
the  time  Uncle  Tao  had  reached  his  permis- 
sion and  so  he  rose  to  go,  when  Uncle  Tao 
stayed  him  again. 

"Now  your  sister  "  So  he  began  and 

James  sat  down  once  more.  "Your  sister  is 
one  of  tliose  new  ones."  Uncle  Tao  laid  aside 
his  pipe,  now  grown  cold.  "She  makes  a  dis- 
turbance in  our  village.  Already  I  see  my 
daughters-in-law  are  growing  forward.  The 
youngest  one  spoke  to  me  the  other  day — 
such  a  thing  has  not  happened  before.  I 
speak  to  command  her,  but  I  do  not  expect  a 
reply." 

James  smiled  at  this.  "What  shall  I  do 
with  my  sister?" 

"She  should  be  married,"  Uncle  Tao  said 
in  the  same  solemn  voice.  "Women  who  are 
not  married  go  about  cackling  like  hens  who 
lay  no  eggs." 

James  did  not  reply  to  this.  It  would  make 
a  disturbance  indeed  if  Uncle  Tao  stepped 
in  to  arrange  a  marriage  for  Mary !  Yet  this 
is  what  Uncle  Tao  now  prepared  to  do. 

"  In  this  village,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  very 
decent  fellow  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
Liang  blood.  His  father  came  here  as  a  ped- 
dler and  then  settled  himself  as  a  tailor.  The 
son  is  a  tailor  also.  I  will  speak  to  the  father." 

James  made  haste  to  avert  this  catas- 
trophe. "Uncle  Tao,  let  me  speak  to  my 
sister.  If  I  fail  I  will  come  and  tell  you." 

"Well,  well,"  Uncle  Tao  granted  him. 
"But  let  it  not  be  too  long." 

The  next  day,  after  sleep  so  deep  that  he 
was  ashamed  of  it,  James  began  the  clearing 
of  the  room  Uncle  Tao  had  given  him.  Plenty 
of  help  he  had,  for  the  place  was  full  of  chil- 
dren eager  to  see  any  new  thing.  These  chil- 
dren he  put  to  work  so  pleasantly  that  they 
thought  it  all  a  game,  and  thus  were  carried 
out  old  baskets  of  rubbish  and  broken  furni- 
ture and  rags  and  papers.  James  bought  lime 
from  the  village  store  and  he  mixed  it  with 
water  and  brushed  the  walls  and  sprinkled 
the  floor.  The  children  stood  amazed  to  see 
him  do  everything  himself,  for  they  were  not 
used  to  their  elders'  so  bestirring  themselves. 
None  had  seen  Uncle  Tao  so  much  as  fetch 
his  own  pipe.  When  after  this  James  bought 
boards  and  nails  and  put  them  into  shelves, 
they  were  even  somewhat  ashamed  of  him. 

By  now  all  the  ancestral  Liangs  won- 
dered at  these  new  Liangs  and  their  friend 
Chen  who  had  dropped  upon  them  from  the 
skies.  Behind  their  backs,  be  sure,  there  was 
much  talk  about  them,  but  the  three  went 
zealously  about  their  business,  full  of  faith 
that  the  ancestral  village  could  become  a 
place  where  all  were  clean  and  healthy  and 
learned. 

It  was  a  healing  thing  they  did,  and  the 
first  to  be  healed  were  themselves.  The 
spring  came  and  went  and  summer  spread 
over  the  land.  Uncle  Tao  slept  like  a  vast 
half-naked  Buddha  under  the  date  tree,  and 
at  night  the  whole  family  moved  their  beds 
into  the  courts  and  slept  there  and  the  village 
street  was  lined  with  such  beds.  It  was  a  gay 
season,  for  children  ran  about  together  and 
women  gossiped  and  men  sat  late  drinking 
hot  water  and  tea  and  fanning  themselves  so 
that  when  they  burst  into  sweat  they  were 
cooled.  Day  after  day  James  rose  early  and 
let  the  sick  come  to  him  before  the  sun  rose 
too  hot.  The  fame  of  his  healing  spread  over 
the  countryside  and  people  came  to  him  from 
a  long  distance  away  and  Chen  helped  him 
always,  so  that  they  worked  together  as 
closely  as  two  hands. 

The  village  was  split  in  two  by  the  time 
the  mid-autumn  festival  came,  and  some 
were  with  the  new  Liangs  and  some  were 
against,  and  those  who  were  against  were  all 
for  Uncle  Tao  and  the  old  ways;  it  was 
known  that  Uncle  Tao  did  not  like  so  much 
learning  in  the  village  and  Mary  found  her 
schoolroom  half  empty. 

James  was  beginning  to  understand  that 
sickness  and  health,  that  ignorance  and 
learning,  poverty  and  comfort,  war  and 
peace,  sorrow  and  joy  were  all  fruits  of 
human  confusion  or  of  human  wisdom.  Here 
in  this,  one  small  village  set  in  a  spreading 
countryside  was  the  whole  world. 

Yet  he  could  not  discover  how  he  was  to  do 
anything  in  the  midst  of  such  ignorance  and 


One  Permanent  Cost  $15... the  TONI  only  $2 


Make  your  first  New  Year  Resolution  —  a 
Toni  Home  Permanent!  Yes,  decide  right 
now  to  give  yourself  a  Toni  and  have  love- 
lier, more  natural-looking  waves  than  ever 
before!  But  first  you  ll  want  to  know: 

Will  TONI  work  on  my  hair? 

Yes,  Toni  waves  any  kind  of  hair  that 
takes  a  permanent  — including  gray,  dyed, 
bleached  or  baby-fine  hair. 

is  it  easy  to  do? 

Amazingly  easy.  Instructions  in  each  Toni 
kit  show  you  how  with  simple  step  by 
step  pictures.  It's  easy  as  rolling  your 
hair  up  on  curlers.  No  wonder  more  than 
2  million  women  a  month  use  Toni. 

Will  TONi  save  me  time? 

Toni  puts  half-a-day  back  in  your  life. 
For  you  give  yourself  a  Toni  wave  right 
at  home  —  and  you  are  free  to  do  what- 
ever you  like  while  the  wave  is  "taking." 

Will  i  go  through  that  "frizzy-stage"? 

Not  with  Toni.  You'll  have  a  frizz-free, 
natural-looking  wave  right  from  the  start. 
For  Toni  is  not  a  strong,  hurry-up  salon 
type  solution.  No,  it's  a  gentle  creme  lotion 
which  coaxes  your  hair  into  curls  .  .  . 
leaves  it  soft  as  silk,  with  no  kinkiness, 
no  dried  out  brittleness,  even  on  the 
first  day. 

How  much  will  I  save  with  TONI? 

You  save  money  not  just  once  with  Toni 


NOW  over^million  women 

a  month  use  Toni 


—  but  erery  time  you  give  yourself  a  lovely 
Toni  wave!  For  the  Toni  Kit  with  plastic 
curlers  costs  only  $2.  You  can  use  the 
plastic  curlers  again  and  again.  So,  for 
your  second  Toni  Wave,  all  you  need  is 
the  Toni  Refill  Kit.  It  costs  only  $1  .  . 
yet  there^s  no  finer  permanent  at  any  price! 

How  long  will  my  TONI  Wave  last? 

Your  Toni  Wave  is  guaranteed  to  1;;;*  as 
long  as  any  $15  beauty  shop  permaiient 
or  your  money  back. 

Which  Twin  has  the  TONI? 

Attractive  Frances  and  Bernadette  Han- 
son live  in  New  York  (^ty.  Frances,  the 
twin  on  the  right,  says!  "I  want  a  perma- 
nent that's  soft  and  lovely  right  from  the 
start.  And  that's  just  the  kind  of  wave 
Toni  is!"  Bernadette  says:  "We're  Toni 
Twins  from  now  on." 
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DARLEEN  elasiic 
iiy  your  foundaiion  or 

braiwill  give  you  fhe  ulfimafe 
,    in  figure  conirol.  DON'T  JAKE 

ELASTIC  FOR  GRANTED.  There's 
a  world  of  difference  in  elasiic. 
Ask,  Is  the  elastic  DARLEEN?" 


*T.  M.  Reg.  Darlington  Fobrlcs  Corp, 
350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


WANT 

$1 


mc/r 


Easy  to  sell  All  Occasion  Greeting  Cards. 
Sell  only  100  boxes  —  make  $50-  Com- 
plete line  of  Birthday.  Easter,  and 
Wraps.  Also  famous  Lillian  Grow  Floral 
Notes.  Call  on  friends,  neighbors.  All 
Occasion  Box  on  approval.  Sample  name 
imprinted  Personal  Notes  free. 

HERTELART,  305  W.  Adams  St., 
Dept.        Chicago  6,  III. 


FREE  SAMPLE 

Name  Imprinted  Personal  Notes 


UADM  ■'REE  SAMPLES  and  DIRECTIONS 

Y  II  H  ni    All  wool  2-,(-4  ply  Knitting  Yarns.  Rug 
■  ^llala    Yarns.  UnexctlUd  quality;  lowest  prices. 
—  -  —  ■  ■  Direct — Save  Money. 

BARTLETT   YARN   MILLS.    Box  R.   Harmony.  Maine 


for  Quick  Ca filings 


Fast  profit-maker  for  you!  Everybody  bu\'s 
these  smart  Everyday  folders  for  Birtli-/ 
days. "  ( ;et-WeIl  ",etc.  14  beauties,  SI .  You 
make  fme  profit.  Other  big  value  assrts, 
W  rite  NOW  for  samples  on  approval. 

Southern  Greeting  Card  Co.,  Dept.  B-21. 

216  S.  Pauline  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


■r  SELL 


H^'ofV^yC MU>  PINEAPPLES 


Make  these  ^/QQ!^^Doil  ies  at  tiny  cost 

12  exciting  new  doilies,  including  sen-     low.  Wonderful  edgings,  chair  sets, 
sational  "ruffles,"  in  book  No.  252.  So     bedspreads  ...  all  in  new  10  cent 
quick,  easy  to  crochet!  Also  10  exqui-     books.  Get  at  art  needlework  coun- 
site  tablecloths— see  "Magic  Star"  be-     ters,  or  mail  coupon  TODAY! 
The  Tbrea  Gieat  Names  in  Sewine :  i.  &  P.  COATS,  CLARK'S  O.N.T,  THREADS,  CROWN  D  A  ZIPPER 


NEEDLEWORK  BOOKS!  JUST  10^  EACH 


The  Spool  Cotton  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  1257,  Newark  1,  N.  J. 
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lint) 


MAGIC  STAR.  "  BOOK  ^'il  I 


ADDRESS  

CITY  ZONE. 


.  STATE . 


stubbornness  as  the  people  had.  Some  wore 
grateful  for  what  he  did,  and  when  he  saved 
a  child  for  a  mother,  he  was  warmed  for  a 
moment  by  lier  joy.  But  while  he  could  speak 
very  kindly  to  the  people  who  came  to  be 
healed  or  whom  he  met  on  village  street  or 
country  road,  he  felt  no  link  of  flesh  or  spirit 
with  them.  He  grew  more  solitary  as  the 
months  passed,  and  this  frightened  him. 
Could  there  be  no  bond  between  himself  and 
his  own  people? 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  looked  with  new 
eyes  at  Mary  and  Chen.  For  a  long  time  he 
had  not  talked  with  them  except  of  the  day's 
needs  as  they  arose.  Mary  had  moved  her 
school  outside  the  Liang  house,  and  once  it 
was  outside  these  walls,  others  in  the  village 
dared  to  come  to  it,  and  her  room  was  lull 
again.  Mothers  sent  their  little  sons  to  Mary, 
hoping  that  with  learning  these  lads  need  not 
be  only  common  farmers  and  muleteers  and 
carriers. 

Mary,  therefore,  was  happy.  James 
watched  her  and  he  could  discover  in  her 
lively  looks  not  one  hint  of  any  discontent. 
And  Chen,  too,  was  happy.  Asking  no  pro- 
found questions  of  himself,  he  did  the  day's 
work  well,  and  he  it  was  who  taught  the 
village  ironmonger  to  make  a  knife  so  keen 
of  edge  that  it  could  lance  a  boil  or  cut  out  a 
surface  ulcer. 

One  day  in  midwinter  James  discovered 
the  cause  of  Chen's  content.  There  was  no 
warm  place  in  this  whole  village  for  people 
to  wash  themselves.  A  bathhouse  therefore 
became  a  dream  of  Chen's  and  he  hired  two 
men  to  come  with  their  mallets  and  pound 
down  earth  into  walls.  He  devised  a  stove  in 
one  corner  and  a  pipe  to  Ccirry  hot  water  from 
a  caldron  to  a  great  found  wooden  tub  and 
a  drain  to  carry  the  soiled  water  away  into  a 
ditch  in  the  village  street.  The  fame  of  this 
miracle  went  everywhere. 

Chen  took  much  pride  in  the  bathhouse, 
and  he  explained  to  all  who  came  how  easily 
it  had  been  made,  how  cheaply,  and  how  any 
man  who  had  a  little  energy  to  spare  could 
make  his  family  such  a  bathhouse.  When 
women  saw  in  what  comfort  their  menfolk 
came  home  after  a  hot  bath  in  winter,  they 
went  to  Mary  and  asked  why  one  shoiold  not 
be  made  for  them,  and  so  a  bathhouse  was 
made  for  the  women,  too,  and  thus  bathing 
became  the  fashion,  and  the  village  felt  it- 
self as  good  as  any  city. 

Uncle  Tao  would  not  bathe  at  all  at  first 
for  fear  of  getting  cold,  and  for  fear,  too,  of 
seeming  to  yield  to  Mary,  but  when  he  saw 
how  well  his  sons  ate  and  how  sweetly  they 
slept  when  they  were  cleaned,  he  mustered 
up  courage  and  one  day  before  the  new  year 
he  declared  himself  ready  for  a  bath  too.  He 


decided  that  it  should  be  at  high  noon  oi 
sunny  day  when  there  was  no  wind,  and 
waited  some  ten  days  or  so  before  he  foun 
day  good  enough.  Then  he  was  anxious  ah 
what  he  should  eat,  and  James  advised  \ 
to  eat  nothing  until  after  the  bath. 

On  the  chosen  day  when  the  sun  was  h 
over  the  roofs.  Uncle  Tao  allowed  hinisel 
be  led  into  the  bathhouse,  and  two  tens 
helped  him  to  undress  and  Chen  saw  to 
pouring  of  the  water  and  James  stood  bj 
help  him  get  into  the  tub.  At  first  Uncle 
was  fearful  that  he  had  done  a  foolish  th 
but  while  James  and"Chen  scrubbed  him 
with  soap  he  began  to  feel  better  and  g 
cheerful. 

"To  bathe  is  a  good  thing,"  he  said,  k 
ing  about  at  them  all  from  the  tub 
course  it  cannot  be  done  quickly  and  c 
lessly.  Nor  should  it  be  done  too  often.' 

When  he  was  clean  he  ate  with 
pleasure  and  then  he  slept  and  when  he  w 
he  was  so  comfortable  in  all  the  mountai 
his  being  that  he  commanded  his  w 
household  to  be  bathed,  from  his  eldest 
down  to  the  smallest  grandchild.  This  cat 
much  trouble,  but  Chen  was  well  please 

"Behold  me!"  he  cried  to  James, 
pointed  with  his  thumb  to  his  breast 
have  made  a  successful  revolution." 

How  could  Chen  be  so  happy  with  ■ 
small  things?  This  James  asked  liin 
Chen  was  no  small-minded  man.  neithei 
he  dream  small  dreams.  Sometimes  whei 
two  friends  talked  into  the  night  Chen  c( 
for  a  while  to  make  his'  jokes  and  then  J 
saw  him  for  what  he  was,  a  sober-mii 
large-thinking  man,  who  was  making 
far  beyond  the  daily  tasks, 

"You  keep  me  in  heart,"  he  said  one 
evening  to  Chen.  "When  I  grow  weal- 
think  that  perhaps  Su  and  Peng  and  ) 
are  right,  and  that  these  villagers  are  be 
our  strength  to  help,  when  I  fear  thai 
centuries  are  stronger  than  we  are,  th 
think  of  you." 

"Jim,  I  have  something  to  say  and  I 
not  say  it." 

James  looked  up,  surprised.  "You  a 
have  always  spoken  to  each  other  e; 
Chen." 

"Yes,  but  this  is  about  something  < 
Chen  swallowed,  clenched  his  hands  tog 
on  his  lap  and  plunged  in.  "I  want  to r 
Mary." 

"Eh?"  James  said  stupidly. 

"You  heard  me." 

"But  you  are  always  laughing  at 
James  said,  still  stupidly.  "And  you  qi 
how  often  I " 

"Married  people  always  quarrel." 
(Continued  on  Page 
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How  do  yon  measure 
a  bargain  in  towels? 


BY  price  alone?  Certainly  not.  If  you're  a  good  house- 
keeper and  careful  shopper,  you  know  that  a  bargain 
in  towels  (or  anything  else,  for  that  matter)  depends  just 
as  much  on  satisfactory  service  and  pride  of  ownership  as 
on  a  low  price  tag. 

Of  course,  you  do  look  for 
savings.  That's  why  you 
like  to  shop  during  January 
White  Sales.  But  even  in 
White  Sales  you  look  for 
quality  first.  You  want  towels 
you  know  will  wear  well,  stay 

pretty  . . .  towels  you'll  be  proud  of 
for  years.  Chances  are  you  look  for 
Martex  quality  towels  because  you 
know  you  can  always  depend  on  the 
name  Martex  as  your  guarantee  of 
the  utmost  in  value— whatever  grade 
towel  you  buy. 

Yes,  any  towel  with  the  famous 
Martex  label  has  extra  wear  and  extra  service 
woven  right  into  its  thick,  thirsty  terry.  And 
the  colors  stay  lovely  after  years  of  wear  and 
washing.  So  this  January,  when  you  shop 
during  the  White  Sales 
be  sure  to  ask  for 
Martex!  That's  the  sur- 
est way  of  getting  a  real 
"bargain"  in  towels. 


RfC  US.  PAT.  OFF. 


/*.S.  Youll  find  one  or  i 
of  the  famous  Martex  tlesi^ns 
picturetl  belou-'  at  extremely 
attractive  savings  in  your 
favorite  s/#>r<*'s   White  Sale, 
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LOSE  THAT  SAG 
IN  A 

SPENCER! 

Your  Spencer  will  give  you  a  beautifully 
poised  figure.  Enjoy  that  liveliness  of  mind 
and  body  that  adds  sparkle  to  personality! 

Your  Spencer  Body  and  Breast  Supports 
\\  ill  be  individually  designed,  cut  and  made 
to  meet  your  needs  alone.  Every  Spencer  is 
guaranteed  never  to  lose  its  shape.  A  sup- 
port that  loses  its  shape  loses  its  effectiveness. 

Send  Coupon  for  Free  Information 

Send  coupon  below  for  fascinating  book- 
let or  ask  any  dealer  in  Spencer  Supports 
to  show  you  how  a  Spencer  can  help  you. 
Spencer  dealers  are  expert,  specially 
trained  corsetieres.  Look  in  telephone 
book  under  "Spencer  corsetiere 
'  Spencer  Support  Shop." 

Also  Surgical-Medical  Supports 

Thousands  of  doctors  prescribe  individually  de 
signed  Spencer  .Supports  as  aid 
to  their  treatment  of  many  ab- 
dominal, back  or  breast  condi- 
tions. See  your  doctor. 


In  her  Spencer 
Body  and  Breast 
Supports  desi|;ned 
just  for  her.BBBi^ 


Would  Y  ou  Like 
to  Make  Money 

in  a  professional  type  of  business? 
Experience  not  needed — we  train  /^;^_<i< 
you.  Profitable  — interesting.  Q 
Check  here  Q  for  information. 

At$o  maiU:  in  i^unutiu  at  itock  Intundy  tjut-ltix. 
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{Continued  from  Page  130) 

"Ah,  but  Chen,  you  two  do  not  act  like 
people  in  love!" 

"And  have  you  been  in  love?" 

How  seldom  James  thought  of  Lili,  how 
resolutely  he  had  put  her  away,  and  yet  now 
he  remembered  that  love  had  wrapped  him 
about  in  a  dream.  Mary  and  Chen  did  not 
walk  in  dreams.  She  was  busy  and  brisk  and 
she  commanded  Chen  to  do  this  and  that  and 
Chen  laughed  at  her  and  sometimes  he  made 
a  great  show  of  obedience  and  sometimes  he 
only  laughed  and  did  nothing,  and  when  she 
flew  at  him  he  pretended  terror.  It  was  not  at 
all  what  had  been  between  him  and  Lili. 

"I  have  been  in  love,"  James  said  gravely. 

"Did  she  die?" 

"She  married  someone  else." 

"  What  a  fool  she ! "  Chen  exclaimed  cheer- 
fully. "Well,  better  luck  for  me,  Jim.  But  the 
thing  is— how  can  I  tell  Mary  ?  "  He  sat  with 
his  legs  spread  wide,  his  face  so  rueful  that 
James  burst  into  laughter  himself. 

"You  tell  her  everything  else.  Why  can 
you  not  tell  her  this?" 

But  Chen  was  grave.  "No.  no,  this  is  dif- 
ferent. How  do  I  know 
she  thinks  of  me  as  I 
wish  hertodo?  Itmay 
be  that  she  will  need  a 
little  education — you 
know,  someone  to  say 
to  her  for  instance, 
'Eh,  Mary,  this  Chen, 
who  is  such  a  rough 
joking  fellow — at 
heart  he  is  different. 
He  is  rather  good.  He 
is  very  faithful'— 
some  such  thing, 
Jim." 

"Shall  I  say  this  to 
her  for  you?"  James 
asked. 

"Will  you,  good 
brother?"  Chen  said 
quietly. "  Thatis  what 
I  want  to  ask." 

"Why  not?  I  will 
say  that  and  much 
more." 

Chen  got  up  and 
looked  through  the 
court.  "The  light  is 
still  behind  her  win- 
dow," he  said.  "Eh — 
how  can  I  sleep  now 
until  I  know?" 

"But  how  will  you 
sleep  if  she  does  not 
want  you?"   

This  could  not  be 
answered.  Chen  was 
suddenly  pale.  "I  must  know, 

"Then  I  will  ask  her, 
went  to  do  it. 

Mary  was  brushing  her  long,  straight, 
black  hair  when  she  heard  the  knock  on  her 
door.  She  opened  it  and  saw  her  brother. 

"I  want  a  few  minutes  with  you,  Mary." 

"Come  in,"  she  said.  "But  what  is  it  that 
can't  wait  until  tomorrow?" 

They  were  speaking  in  English,  and  some- 
how in  this  language  he  found  it  difficult  to 
say  what  must  be  said,  and  he  dropped  back 
into  Chinese.  "I  come  for  a  strange  thing." 
"What  is  it?" 

"I  am  a  go-between,  a  marriage  broker, 
and  I  bring  an  offer." 

"Don't  be  silly!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Is  it  silly?  Perhaps  it  is,"  James  replied. 
"For  I  told  him  to  come  to  you  himself,  and 
he  cannot.  He  is  shy  of  you  when  it  comes  to 
love." 

Did  Mary  know  of  what  he  was  talking? 
He  thought  she  did. 

"Chen  loves  you,  Mary,"  he  said  simjjly 
and  he  six)ke  these  words  in  English. 

Siic  sal  gazing  at  him,  her  cheeks  i)inker. 

"And  do  you  say  nothing?"  James  asked. 

"I  am  trying  t(;  find  out  how  I  feel,"  she 
said.  "I  think  I  .  .  .  feel  happy." 

"OfKxl.  Take  a  little  longer." 

They  waited  and  he  saw  her  eyes  drop  to 
her  small  bare  feet.  "I  didn't  liave  lime  to 
[Mit  on  my  slipjMTs.  My  feet  arc  getting  cold." 

"Where  arc  they?  I'll  find  llicm  for  you." 


January,  h)  | 

"No,  they're  here,  under  the  bed."  SI 
found  the  slippers  and  put  them  on. 

"You  ought  to  be  careful  on  these  earth 
floors."  James  rose.  "Well,  shall  I  tell  hi 
that  tomorrow  you  will  tell  him  yourself: 

She  raised  her  long  straight  lashes.  ""\'es 
she  whispered.  She  turned  and  picked  up  IT 
brush  again  and  he  stood  watching  for  an  i 
stant  the  dark  mist  of  her  hair. 

"I  want  you  to  be  happy,  Mary,"  he  sa 
at  last. 

"I  am  always  happy,"  she  said  with  t! 
look  of  sweet  firmness \vhich  he  knew  so  w(S 
and  he  left  her  to  go  back  to  Chen. 

Mary  lay  quietly  in  her  bed.  The  mom 
shone  outside  and  the  room  was  not  qui 
dark.  She  shut  her  eyes  and  thought  of  all  tl 
people  she  knew.  Chen's  face  came  fir 
against  the  dark  curtain  of  her  eyelids.  Whi) 
she  wanted  the  schoolroom  made  she  h;! 
gone  to  Chen,  not  to  James.  They  had  worke 
but  it  had  seemed  like  play.  Chen  made  h 
laugh.  Sometimes  he  made  her  angry,  b 
then  it  felt  good  to  be  angry  with  him.  Si 
felt  comfortable  with  him.  She  could  be  he 
self  with  him.  W 
this  being  in  love? 
will  ask  him  tonwrro 
she  thought. 


lly  ^larjorie  Ledorer  Lee 

What  do  we  need  for  Alison? 

Not  a  blanket,  not  a  hat; 
Not  a  bunting  pink  with  bows. 
Or  woolen  bootees  for  her  toes; 
She's  got  that. 

What  do  we  need  for  Alison? 

A  quiet  voice  and  gentle  ways? 
Perhaps  a  robin  round  with  song — 
Or  could  you  bring  an  emerald 
throng 
Of  summer  days? 

We  need  a  love  for  Alison 

To  last  the  time  when  summer's 
gone; 

And  while  you're  shopping,  just  for 
fun 

Ask  for  a  star  (a  little  one) 
.  To  wish  upon! 


he  said. 
James  said,  and  he 


It  was  not  easy  f; 
a  man  and  a  worn 
to  be  alone  in  t 
ancestral  villa( 
Tongues  wagg 
quickly,  and  it  v 
taken  for  granted  tl 
man  and  woman  wi 
interested  only 
their  differing  sex. 
was  necessary  even  l 
a  new  Liang  to  wo 
while  she  talked  wi 
a  man.  So  Mary  t 
next  day  in  the  aftt 
noon  cleaned  Jame 
room  while  she  talkj^ 
to  Chen. 

"Is  this  being 
love?"  she  askel< 
when  she  had  told  hi 
all  she  felt. 

"If  you  are  00^ 
tent  to  be  with  n 
it  is  enough  to  beg 
with,"  Chen  said  j 
ously.  "I  cannot  e 
pect  a  good  girl  li 
you,  Mary,  to  beha 

  like  a  wild  weste 

woman." 

"But  you  mt*,, 
promise  to  let  me  go  on  teaching." 

"I  promise,"  Chen  said  instantly.  "Miff, 
than  that,  I  insist  upon  it." 

"  I  might  want  to  stop,"  Mary  said. 
"I  shall  forbid  it!"  Chen  exclaimed.  I 
eyes  were  twinkling.  Then  he  laughed.  "Y 
shall  do  exactly  what  you  want  to  do,  n 
and  forever,"  he  said  tenderly. 

She  stood  looking  at  him  doubtfully,  a 
so  adorable  was  her  face,  the  eyes  so  big 
black,  her  mouth  so  full  and  red.  that  he 
distracted  with  happiness.  He  looked  hasi 
about  and  saw  no  one  in  sight.  Overco 
with  himself,  he  stepped  forward  impc  i 
ously  and  took  her  in  his  arms,  broom  and : 
and  kissed  her  exactly  as  he  had  seen  sr' 
things  in  American   movies.   Both  w 
astounded  at  what  he  had  done. 
"Do  you  mind?"  he  asked  humbly. 
She  stood  transfi.\ed,  gazing  at  him 
clutching  her  broom  in  both  hands 
shook  her  head  at  his  question  and  her 
were  entranced. 

Doctor  Liang  felt  relief  at  the  news  ab' 
Mary.  There  was  pride  in  his  relief,  also, 
until  his  daughters  are  married  a  fatb 
an  uneasy  sense  of  duty  not  yet  done 
never  wholly  reconciled  himself  to  his 
ican  son-in-law  and  was  openly  glad 
Mary  had  chosen  pro|H;rly.  He  examined  t 
handwriting  of  Chen's  letter,  and  s:iid 
Mrs.  Liang: 

"This  fellow  is  not  a  scholar.  Ncvcrllieli 
there  is  a  certain  rude  strength  in  lii**  sl^ 
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L^jz^Sf  Quality  all  wool  hand  knitting  yarns 
at  direct-to-you  LOW  PRICES.  Send 
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n  a  Woman  My  Age 

Become  a 
Hotel  Hostess? 

Jren  Though  She  Has  No 
evious  Hotel  Experience? 

you  like  to  step  into  a  well-paid  position  as 
or  Club  Hostess,  Executfve'  Housekeeper, 
ment  Hotel  Manager  or  Assistant  Manager? 
d  you  like  to  be  able  to  look  forward  happily  to 
ture?  The  success  of  Lewis  graduates  from  18  to 
tOVES  you  can — though  you  never  had  a  min- 
.'xperience  in  hotel  work. 

Morion  Prentice  Wagner  Se- 
cures Position  Though  With- 
out Previous   Hotel  Experience 

"At  50  I  had  to  earn  my  own  liveli- 
hood and  decided  to  enroll  in  the  Lewis 
School.  Soon  after  graduation,  the 
Lewis  Employment  Bureau  placed  me 
in  a  fine  position.  Now  I  am  Executive 
Hostess  of  this  beautiful  hotel.  Words 
can't  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Lewis 
Training  that  made  possible  this  won- 
derful new  career." 

SP  INTO  A  WELL-PAID  HOTEL  POSITION 
FREE  Book  Gives  Fascinating  Facts 

'  i  -K  Book,  "Your  Big  Opportunity,"  explains 
•  .inciualifyfora  well-paid  position.  Ittellshow 
rrnistered  FREE  of  extra  cost  in  the  Lewis 
Placement  Service;  shows  how  you  can  be  a 
rtified  Employee — certified  to  "make  good" 

I'i  i.  ed  in  a  position.  Mail  the  coupon  NOWl 

C  irse  approved  for  Veterans'  Training.  1 


;  HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
!•  A-524,  Wasliington  7,  D.  C. 

I  he  Free  Book,  "Your  Big  Opportunity 
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with- 

ition.  I  wish  to  know  how  to  qualify  for  a 
position. 


 Zone.  .  .  .State  

ticck  here  it  eligible  under  G.L  Bill  of  Rights 


He  has  temper  and  power.  I  hope  Mary  will 
not  quarrel  with  him  immediately." 

Mrs.  Liang  did  not  reply.  She  was  ab- 
sorbed in  reading  Mary's  letter,  which  was 
written  simply  and  plainly  so  that  she  might 
read  it  easily. 

"Dear  beloved  ma,"  Mary  had  written. 
"Please  forgive  me  for  engaging  myself  with- 
out your  or  pa's  knowledge.  James  will  tell 
you  how  it  all  happened.  .Chen  is  his  best 
friend  and  his  family  lives  in  the  country  as 
ours  does.  Ma,  I  wish  you  could  come  here 
for  our  wedding.  There  are  many  things  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  before  I  am  a  married 
woman." 

At  these  words  Mrs.  Liang  began  to  weep. 
"What  is  the  matter  now? "  Doctor  Liang 
asked. 

"Mary  needs  me,"  she  said. 
"What  for?" 

"You  would  not  understand  if  I  told  you." 

Doctor  Liang  looked  dignified  at  this.  "I 
am  not  stupid.  I  have  what  is  considered  a 
good  mentality." 

She  continued  to  weep.  "Liang,"  she  said, 
"let  us  go  back  to  the  ancestral  village  just 
for  our  daughter's  wedding." 

He  looked  horrified.  "After  all  these 
years?" 

She  said  pleadingly,  "There  are  things  I 
should  tell  Mary." 

Doctor  Liang  looked  displeased.  "What- 
ever you  tell  her  can  only  be  out  of  your  ex- 
perience with  me,"  he  said.  "This  will  not 
help  her  at  all  with  such  a  young  man  as  has 
written  this  letter." 

"  I  want  to  go  home,"  she  said  stubbornly. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was  that  a  week  or 
two  of  steady  dejection  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Liang  wore  him  down  to  such  a  low  point  of 
resistance  that  he  agreed  to  let  her  have  her 
way.  He  was  deeply  wounded  at  the  signs  of 
joy  which  she  showed  upon  this  permission, 
and  was  comforted  only  when  he  had  talked 
over  the  whole  matter  with  Violet  Sung. 

They  met  now  quite  regularly  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  varying  their  meeting  places, 
so  that  no  gossip  would  arise  about  them. 
Each  place  was  a  small,  quiet  restaurant  in 
some  part  of  the  city.  The  routine  was  the 
same.  They  ordered  a  meal,  or  perhaps  only 
tea,  and  they  sat  long,  talking  about  their 
thoughts  and  never  about-  their  lives. 

On  the  day  when  he  had  finally  given  his 
permission  to  his  wife,  however,  Violet,  with 


her  delicate,  feeling  instinct,  perceived  that 
he  was  unhappy. 

"Wen  Hua,  why  are  you  sad?"  she  asked 
him. 

She  was  looking  even  more  beautiful  than 
usual.  She  wore  a  new  frock  of  a  dull  black 
silk  and  a  black  coat  lined  with  scarlet,  and  a 
small  scarlet  hat.  He  saw  this  added  beauty 
across  the  small  table  between  them. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  replied,  trying  to  smile. 

"Of  course  it  is  something.  You  cannot 
deceive  me." 

He  began  therefore  to  talk.  "I  suppose  I 
dread  loneliness,"  he  said  very  gently.  "The 
mother  of  my  children  wishes  to  leave  me  for 
a  while  to  return  to  our  ancestral  village.  My 
elder  daughter  is  to  be  married  to  a  young 
Chinese  doctor  who  is  my  son's  friend.  This 
is  all  good.  But  my  work  keeps  me  here.  Yet 
I  do  not  like  to  think  of  three  months  in  my 
lonely  house."  He  sighed.  "Well,  I  know  I 
am  a  friendless  man.  My  children  have  left 
me.  Now  my  wife,  their  mother,  wants  to 
leave  me." 

"She  will  come  back,"  Violet  reminded 
him. 

"Of  course — but  still  — —"  He  broke  off. 
"  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  one  can  live  a  life- 
time with  a  woman  without  loving  her,  and 
yet  " 

"  In  a  way  you  do  love  her,"  Violet  said 
generously.  "Wen  Hua,  you  are  so  complex. 
I  understand  you  better  than  you  under- 
stand yourself." 

"Then  explain  me  to  myself,"  he  mur- 
mured.' It  was  delightful  to  lean  toward  this 
lovely  woman  and  hear  himself  explained. 

"You  are  like  the  lotus,"  she  said  ear- 
nestly. "  You  need  to  plant  your  roots  deep 
into  the  earth  beneath  the  waters  before  you 
can  flower  and  fruit.  Your  . . .  the  mother  of 
your  children  has  been  your  earth."  Her  ex- 
quisite face  turned  the  palest  of  pearl  pink. 
"  I  ought  to  be  grateful  to  her,  and  I  am.  For 
it  is  I  who  have  enjoyed  the  flower  and  the 
fruit." 

He  was  much  touched  by  this  sweetness 
and  generosity.  "You  always  teach  me  some- 
thing good,"  he  said.  "  I  will  be  generous  too. 
I  will  let  her  go.  But  be  kind  to  me.  While  she 
is  gone  let  us  see  each  other  often,  very  often, 
Violet!" 

"Yes,"  she  murmured,  "yes." 

(To  be  Concluded) 


ANYTHING  BUT  LOVE 

(Continued  from  Page  37) 


wanted  to  walk  the  six  miles  home,  which 
he  emphatically  did  not.  He  had  tried  to 
borrow  a  dime  for  the  subway  from  one  of 
the  guests,  but  he  had  given  it  up  after  the 
third  man  he  approached  looked  at  him 
threateningly  and  fingered  a  knife  stuck  in 
his  sash.  There  was  no  use  endangering  inter- 
national relations. 

A  tug  slid  by  on  the  river  and  hooted  at 
him. 

"That's  right,"  Bill  said  aloud.  "Go  ahead 
and  razz  me.  I'm  past  caring." 

Behind  him  a  voice  inquired  softly,  "Are 
you  speaking  to  me?" 

He  whirled  so  quickly  that  he  almost 
knocked  over  a  teakwood  stand  covered  with 
tiny  porcelain  figurines.  He  was  not  built  for 
whirling  among  porcelain,  rather  for  pivoting 
and  plunging  among  padded  knees  and  cleats. 

The  girl  noted  this  with  a  frankly  admiring 
glance.  She  looked  up  and  smiled  apprecia- 
tively at  his  thick,  sun-bleached  hair  and  into 
his  eyes  that  were  especially  blue  against  his 
sun-tanned  skin. 

"You  are  a  typical  American,  are  you 
not?"  she  said  finally. 

He  said  nothing.  He  had  never  been  struck 
dumb  by  a  girl  before,  and  perhaps  under 
different  circumstances  he  would  not  have 
been  so  affected  by  this  one.  But  to  hear  her 
speak  the  first  familiar  words  he  had  heard 
for  almost  two  hours,  since  Dwight  had  left 
the  room,  and  then,  in  the  grip  of  the  blackest 
mood  he  could  ever  remember,  to  see  her ! 

She  was  little,  with  a  small,  pointed  face 
and  dark,  heavily  fringed  eyes  that  looked 
brown  at  first  glance  but  turned  out  to  be  a 


deep,  almost  violet  blue.  Her  hair  was  black 
and  she  wore  it  short  and  perfectly  straight, 
with  a  bang  across  the  forehead,  like  a  child. 
Unlike  the  other  women  in  the  room,  she  was 
not  dressed  for  a  party.  She  had  on  an  ex- 
tremely simple  white  sport  dress  that  set  off 
the  even,  glowing  apricot  tan  of  her  skin,  and 
she  wore  no  jewelry. 

Bill  stared  at  her,  his  heart  thudding,  and 
tried  to  figure  out  what  she  was.  She  spoke 
English  without  an  accent,  yet  she  empha- 
sized her  words  a  little  oddly,  in  a  way  that 
seemed  neither  American  nor  British.  He 
could  tell  nothing  from  her  looks,  because  she 
looked  nothing  like  any  girl  he  had  ever  seen 
before.  She  looked,  he  thought,  like  a  wood 
nymph — and  the  thought  surprised  him,  for 
his  mind  did  not  generally  run  to  anything 
so  poetic  as  wood  nymphs. 

"Hello,"  he  said  at  last  weakly. 

She  laughed.  He  had  read  about  tinkling 
laughs,  but  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
actually  heard  one.  "Hello,"  she  said.  "Arc 
you  one  of  the  American  delegates?" 

"Me?  Golly,  no."  All  at  once  he  felt  better, 
more  himself.  He  grinned.  "Until  you  came 
along,  I  couldn't  communicate  with  a  person 
in  this  room,  even  by  sign  language.  That's 
why  I  was  talking  to  the  boat." 

"But  there  are  many  English-speaking 
people  here." 

He  shrugged.  "They  certainly  kept  out  of 
my  way." 

"Come,  then."  She  held  out  her  hand.  "I 
will  introduce  you." 

He  took  her  hand,  but  he  did  not  move. 
"Never  mind,"  he  said.  "Introduce  me  to 
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Hot-form... 


I'm  a  safety-first  girt  with  /Mum 


Smart  girl,  not  to  let  lovely  snug-fitting  wool  become 
a  trap  for  underarm  odor.  You  stay  nice  to  be  near 
because  your  charm  stays  safe  with  Mum! 

Even  in  winter,  there's  a  heat  wave  under  your  arms. 
Odor  can  form  without  any  noticeable  moisture.  And 
remember— a  bath  only  washes  away  past  perspiration, 
but  Mum  guards  against  juture  underarm  odor. 


usekeeping  j 
Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


(Am 
(Am 


safer  for  charm 


safer  for  skin 


safer  for  clothes 


Mum  checks  perspiration  cdor,  protects 
your  daintiness  oil  day  or  all  evening. 

Because  Mum  contains  no  harsh  or  irrU 
tating  ingredients.  Snow-white  Mum  is 
gentle— harmless  to  skin. 

No  damaging  ingredients  in  Mum  to  rot 
or  discolor  fine  fabrics.  Economical  Mum 
doesn't  dry  out  in  the  jar.  Quick,  easy  to 
use,  even  after  you're  dressed. 


you,  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  me,  and  let's 
let  the  other  United  Nations  get  together  in 
their  o\vn  way." 

He  could  not  remember  how  or  when  they 
got  away  from  the  party,  but  presently  they 
were  sitting  on  a  bench  in  Central  Park, 
watching  the  ducks  sleeping  on  the  lake.  She 
told  him  her  name  was  Faith,  and  wrinkled 
her  nose  in  disgust. 

"Such  a  solemn  name,  is  it  not?  But  my 
parents  were  missionaries.  That  explains  it." 

"Faith,"  he  said.  "It's  a  beautiful  name. 
Missionaries?  From  what  country?"  He  was 
conscious  of  talking  jerkily,  monotonously, 
as  in  a  dream,  but  he  could  not  seem  to  stop. 
"Where  were  you  bom.  Faith?" 

She  laughed.  "In  Wahoo,  Kansas,"  she 
said. 

"In  Wa — where?  You  mean  here  in  this 
country?  Kansas,  U.  S.  A.?"  He  stared  at 
her.  "You're  kidding.  Golly,  you  don't  even 
talk  like  an  American.  You  couldn't  have 
come  from  any  such  place  as  Wahoo,  Kan- 
sas. I  never  heard  of  it." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  place  called  Hunan  ? 
No?  Well,  you  see  there  are  many  places  of 
which  you  have  not  heard.  Hunan  is  in  the 
Orient,  and  I  was  raised  there,  from  a  tiny 
child,  after  my  parents  died  in  a  hurricane. 
I  have  never  been  back  here  until  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  I  secured  a  secretarial  position  with 
the  United  Nations."  She  spoke  precisely, 
like  a  precocious  little  girl,  but  her  mouth, 
forming  the  words,  was  soft  and  smiling. 
"Now  I  have  introduced  myself,"  she  said. 

' '  But  you  speak  Eng- 
lish. If  you  were  raised   

in  the  Orient,  and 
never  came  back  " 

She  told  him  that  her 
foster  father  had  been 
educated  in  the  United 
States  and  had  always 
spoken  only  English  to 
her.  "He  knew  I 
should  return  to  my 
own  people  someday," 
she  said. 

Bill  understood,  now, 
why  she  was  so  differ- 
ent, so  fascinating.  She 

was  an  American.  She   

had  the  coloring,  the 
bone  structure  of  an  American.  Yet  there 
was  something  quaint  and  faintly  mysterious 
about  her.  Oriental — that  was  it. 

"  If  I  knew  where  Dw-ight  was  right  now," 
he  said  ardently,  "I'd  find  him  and  kiss  him." 

"Dwight?" 

"He's  the  one  who  made  me  go  to  that 
party." 

It  took  her  a  minute.' Then  she  said,  "Oh, 
I  see."  She  looked  at  him  anxiously.  "You 
are  not  falling  in  love  with  me,  are  you?" 

He  grinned,  his  eyes  crinkling  up  in  a  way 
that  a  good  many  girls  had  found  irresistible 
from  the  time  he  was  twelve.  "One  will  get 
you  two  that  I  am,"  he  said.  "Why  sound  so 
worried?  I'm  a  nice  guy;  my  family's  nice — 
none  of  us  has  ever  been  in  jail  since  old  Uncle 
Ed  got  himself  hanged  for  piracy  back  in 
1810;  I  work  for  one  of  the  biggest  firms  of 
accountants  in  the  city,  and  ten  years  from 
now  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  they  made  me 
a  partner,  in  plenty  time  for  us  to  save  up  to 

send  the  kids  to  college  "  He  broke  off 

because  she  was  looking  at  him  with  disap- 
proval, and  that  was  the  last  way  in  the  world 
he  wanted  her  to  look  at  him. 

"You  are  joking,  are  you  not?  These  are 
no  things  to  joke  about." 

He  took  her  hand.  He  was  always  taking 
her  hand,  on  any  pretext.  It  was  a  peculiarly 
satisfying  experience. 

"I'm  not  really  joking,"  he  said.  "That's 
the  American  way— you'll  get  used  to  it.  We 
do  a  lot  of  kidding  to  cover  up,  because  we're 
embarrassed  about  our  feelings."  He  looked 
at  her,  and  he  could  see  nothing  at  all  about 
her  that  he  would  want  to  change.  "I  sup- 
pose it  sounds  crazy  to  you  that  I  could  be 
serious  after  knowing  you  only  a  couple  of 
hours,  but  that's  the  way  it  is." 

"My  foster  parents  in  I  lunan  did  not  know 
each  other  at  all  before  they  were  married," 
she  said.  "They  met  for  the  first  time  at  the 
altar." 


"  No  kidding ! "  He  laughed  and  shook 
head.  "I've  heard  about  such  things,  but  I 
never  really  believed  them.  What  if  t 
hadn't  liked  each  other?  What  if  the  > 
hated  each  other  on  sight?"  ■ 

"They  did,"  she  said  calmly,  "but  tlipv 
soon  changed.  Their  parents  had  sel( 
them  for  each  other  with  great  care,  so  i 
as  soon  as  they  became  better  acquai: 
and  realized  how  well  matched  they  wn  , 
deep  affection  grew  between  them." 

She  had  slipped  her  fingers  out  of  his  an(| 
clasped  her  hands  together  in  her  lap,  and  sb! 
sat  very  straight  on  the  edge  of  the  benchj 
looking  at  him  with  large,  serious  eyes, 
reminded  him  of  the  first  girl  he  had 
been  in  love  with,  back  in  high  school,  not  1 
cause  she  was  at  all  like  that  girl,  but  becaus( 
she  aroused  the  same  sort  of  feeling  in  him 
the  same  sort  of  fresh,  reverent  emotion. 
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WITH  THE  THILDREX 

^  "A  wonderful  feeling  is  to  go 
^  barefooting." 

"God  is  everywhere.  He  is  even  in 
our  bathroom.  I  know  because  the 
other  morning  my  daddy  knocked 
on  the  bathroom  door  and  said, 
'My  God,  are  you  still  in  there?'  " 

'"Some  people  ask  to  be  teased 
without  talking  or  being  pesty.  You 
just  look  at  them  and  you  feel  you 
have  to  tease  them  to  change  their 
faces."  —KATHRYN  COFFEY  GLENNON. 


I  HAVE  no  one  to  arrange  a  marriage  fb 
me,"  she  said,  "so  I  shall  have  to  do  it 
myself.  That  is  why  I  came  back  to 
United  States  now,  because  it  is  time  for  n. 
to  marry  and  I  wished  to  select  an  American.  | 
Bill  grinned  and  retrieved  her  hand. "  GoUvj 
Faith,  honey,"  he  said,  "American  girls  don 
go  around  admitting  that  they're  out  to  snarj 
a  husband.  They  all  are,  you  understand,  bi 
they  never,  never  say  so.  The  idea  is  to  pp 
tend  that  the  guys  have  to  run  after  the  r 
luctant  girls  and  use  all  kinds  of  stratef 
to  get  them."  He  patted  her  free  han 
"However,  you  don't  have  to  bother  aba 
all  that.  You've  foui 

  your  man." 

She  continued 
regard  him  gravely. ' 
think  perhaps  I  have  Ij 
she  said. ' '  I  had  decid  I 
upon  a  tiT^ical  Aii 
can  to  offset  some  o: 
shortcomings  in 
direction,  and  I  bc  i 
you  are  that.  Yoi; 
certainly  a  fine  ph\  J, 
specimen.  You  seem 
be  most  good-humore 
and  I  believe  your  i 
telligence  is  sufficient 

  enliven  the  long  e 

nings  when  we  are  ol 
without  being  so  great  as  to  find  no  meei 
ground  with  mine.  If  what  you  say  is 
you  are  financially  sound."  She  noddi 
soberly.  "Yes,  if  further  investigation  pre 
you  to  be  all  that  you  appear,  I  think 
are  precisely  the  man  I  am  looking  for." 

His  grin,  which  had  started  out  as  an  a|[^' 
preciative  acknowledgment  of  her  humor,  I  ' 
came  a  little  uneasy,  a  little  fixed,  as  she  |J, 
on.  "Say,  honey,  you're  quite  a  kidder  yoi  ' 
self,"  he  said  in  a  strained  voice.  ■* ' 

A  faint  line  of  bewilderment  appeared 
her  smooth  forehead.  "Have  I  made  a  jol 
I  did  not  intend  one."  She  turned  to  h 
anxiously.  "Is  it  perhaps  that  you  do  i 
consider  me  a  suitable  wife,  after  all?  If  j 
are  thinking  of  the  difference  in  our  ba 
grounds,  it  seems  to  me  that  would  fumis 
certain  zest.  There  would  be  so  much  we  co 

tell  each  other,  so  many  things  to  " 

She  looked  so  appealing,  so  in  need  of  i 
tection,  that  his  uneasiness  dissolved  in  a  l 
of  tenderness.  If  she  had  been  any  other 
he  would  have  kissed  her,  very  thoroug' 
and  expertly,  but  he  felt  as  he  had  about 
girl  in  high  school,  and  never  again  since:ti| 
he  must  protect  Faith  even  against  him? 

"I  think  you're  wonderful,"  he  said  : 
shaking  voice,  "and  now  I'm  going  to  i 
you  home.  It's  very  late." 

She  lived  at  a  women's  club,  not  far  f 
where  they  were.  They  walked  th( ! 
in  silence,  holding  hands,  and  Bill  ..i.crt 
loved  her  because  he  was  so  happy  wil 
that  way,  just  walking,  just  holding 
He  did  not  think  at  all.  It  was  like  the 
ful,  floating  sensation  that  comes  right 
sinking  into  sleep,  except  that  he  had 
been  so  wide-awake. 

"Good  night.  Faith,"  he  said  to  her  at 
door.  "It's  been  .  .  .  terrific." 

She  looked  frightened.  "Terrific?" 
"That's  slang  for  .  .  .  stu|K'ndous,  mar| 
ous,  wonderful.  Will  you  have  lunch  with 
tomorrow?  And  dinner?" 
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of  headache,  neuritis 
and  neuralgia 

incredibly  fasf 

the  way  thousands  of  physicians 
and  dentists  recommend  — 


Here's  why 

lacin  is  like  a  dodor's 

Iescription.  That  is,  if 
ntains  not  one  but  a 
mbination  of  medically 
ioved  ingredients, 
at  Anacin  Tablets 

'Joy.       M  y\ 


l>AIMTY  REAIITY        ^  .-^ 


)AINTY  BEAUTY 
lEAM  DISPENSER 

for  your  favorite 
ice  or  Hand  Cream 

your  favorite  cream  alwoys 
iy  for  use.  A  light  finger  pressure 

up  comes  the  cream  in  the  exact 
unt  you  want.  No  waste,  no  fussing 

lids  or  jars.  Mode  of  durable  plas- 
Vhite,  yellow,  pink,  green  and  b'ue. 

I-ODORAL,  INC. 

Corliss  St.,  Pittsburgh  20,  Pa. 


At  your 
favorite 
Deoler 
or 

Order  Direct 
$1.00  Each 

Postpaid 
State  Color 


JCTRIFY 


WING  If 
CHINET 


lerful  Gift 
ny  Woman 

m  MAKE  SEWING 
IINE 

Y  AHACHED  IN  SECONDS 
NE  CAN  DO  IT 
I  Y  BACK  GUARANTY 


|i  T  Universal  AC-DC 
K  7-speed  foot  con- 
oslat,  steel  pulley, 
■  belt,  cord  set, 
ig  bracket,  simple 
'.ion  sheet. 
AMP.  Sewing  ma- 


chine electric  lamp  valued 
at  S2.75^iyen  with  every 
order  at  no  extra  charge. 
STATE  MAKE  of  machine 
and  if  handwheel  turns  to 
you  or  away  from  you. 


VNELL  DISTRIBUTORS,  Ittc, 

Dept.14j 

Canal  Street    •    New  York 

13,  N.Y. 

Cliveden  offers  you 
quality  yarns  of  all  lyptts, 
in  o  large  voriety  of  colors 
—  bright  and   gay,   or  soft 
and  delicate  —  yorni  glorify 
four  Antshed  work. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  CARD 
and   see  for  yourself  before  you 
order,    the    lovely   fexlure   of  the 
yarns  spun  in  our  own  mill.  You'll 
find  jusi  what  you  wont  for  infonts' 
wear,   sweaters,  afghons,  etc.  Experi- 
enced   knitters    have    chosen  Cliveden 
yarns  for  over  40  years. 


orpr[, CLIVEDEN  YARNS r^ev; 


"Yes,"  she  said.  "  I  wish  to  see  a  great  deal 
of  you."  She  spoke  with  a  certain  crispness, 
not  at  all  longingly.  "Oh,  and  there  is  one 
more  thing.  I  have  only  a  very  small  dowry, 
for  my  foster  parents  lost  a  great  deal  in  the 
war,  but  I  plan  to  save  most  of  my  present 
wages,  and  this  way  " 

He  was  halfway  down  the  subway  steps 
before  he  remembered  that  he  still  had  no 
dime.  He  started  to  go  back  and  ask  Faith  to 
lend  him  one,  but  he  decided  that  would  be  a 
very  unromantic  way  to  end  their  first  eve- 
ning. 

On  the  long,  dreary  walk  across  the  park 
and  up  to  157th  Street  and  Riverside  Drive, 
he  had  plenty  of  time  to  think.  Faith's  face 
began  to  fade  a  little  around  98th  Street,  and 
by  the  time  he  got  into  the  ISO's,  he  could  no 
longer  call  up  any  of  the  feelings  that  had 
made  him  fool  enough  to  walk  rather  than 
ask  a  girl  for  a  dime. 

What  kind  of  girl  was  she,  anyway,  looking 
him  over  as  though  he  were  a  prize  bull  she 
was  considering  buying?  She  had  never,  he 
remembered  now,  said  a  word  about  having 
any  feeling  for  him,  finding  him  attractive, 
even  liking  him.  Her  only  mention  of  love  had 
been  when  she  had  asked  him  in  alarm  whether 
he  was  falling  in  love  with  her.  Why  had  the 
idea  alarmed  her  if  she  was  angling  for  him? 
She  should  have  been  tickled  to  death. 

He  tiptoed  into  his  apartment  finally  at 
three-thirty  in  the  morning,  without  waking 
his  mother  and  father,  and  fell  into  bed.  His 
last  conscious  thought  was  *hat  he  had  better 
steer  clear  of  that  girl.  Faith,  because  there 
was  something  funny  about  her  and  before  he 
knew  it  he'd  be  involved  in  it.  Maybe,  he 
thought  sleepily,  before  his  thoughts  broke 
apart  into  blackness,  she  was  some  kind  of 
spy  

He  awoke  with  his  heart  hammering  and 
the  feeling  that  he  was  too  late  for  something. 
I  le  sat  straight  up  in  bed  for  an  instant,  star- 
ing at  the  clock  with  its  hands  bisecting  the 
face.  Twelve-thirty  .  .  .  twelve-thirty  .  .  . 
lunch!  With  a  leap  that  left  the  springs  shud- 
dering, he  jumped  up,  ran  out  into  the  hall, 
and  began  thumbing  wildly  through  the  tele- 
phone book. 

She  was  home.  She  answered  the  phone.  "  I 
have  been  waiting,"  she  said.  "  I  would  have 
telephoned  to  you,  but  I  wished  to  make  sure 
that  you  were  dependable  about  appoint- 
ments." Her  voice  was  even  sweeter  over  the 
wire,  soft  and  a  little  husky.  He  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  what  she  was  saying. 

"I  didn't  want  to  disturb  you,"  he  said. 
"Some  people  sleep  so  late  on  Sundays,  and 
I  thought  I'd  better  wait.  I'll  be  there  in  an 
hour,  honey." 

He  rang  off  and  sat  there  in  his  rumpled 
pajamas,  gazing  beatifically  at  his  bare  feet. 
It  was  a  moment  or  two  before  he  became 
aware  of  his  surroundings  and  noticed  that 
his  mother  and  father  were  in  the  living  room, 
watching  him  over  the  tops  of  the  theater  sec- 
tion and  the  magazine  section  respectively. 

"Hello,"  he  said.  "That  was  Faith.  I  think 
I'm  going  to  marry  her." 

"High  time  too,"  his  father  replied.  "You 
must  certainly  have  known  her  since  last 
night,  and  here  it  is  almost  one  o'clock  the 
next  day." 

"What  is  she  like,  dear?  "  his  mother  asked, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears  of  emotion.  "Did 
you  meet  her  at  that  U.N.  party  Dwight 
took  you  to?" 

Bill  contemplated  his  toes  again,  with  the 
same  rapture  as  before.  "She's  like  no  one 
I've  ever  met.  Golly,  she's  wonderful." 

"And  does  she  think  you're  wonderful  too?  " 
his  father  wanted  to  know. 

"Of  course  she  does,  "his  mother  said  com- 
placently. "All  girls  think  Bill  is  wonder- 
ful— why  shouldn't  they?" 

Bill  sprinted  suddenly  into  his  room  and 
began  dressing.  As  he  dressed  he  talked  loudly, 
a  little  breathlessly,  through  the  partly  open 
door. 

"Faith's  different,"  he  said.  "She  has  al- 
ready pretty  much  decided  to  marry  me,  but 
not  exactly  because  she  thinks  I'm  wonder- 
ful— I  mean  she's  not  swooning  over  me  or 
anything,  yet.  It's  the  way  she's  been  brought 
up."  He  stretched  his  neck  to  button  his  col- 
lar, and  his  voice,  though  somewhat  strangled, 


Toniglit  L.Sliow  liim  liow  mucli  lovelier 
your  liair  can  look... after  a 


NOT  A  SOAP! 
NOT  A  LIQUID! 
BUT  KAY  DAUMIT'S 
RICH  LATHERING 
CREAM  SHAMPOO 
WITH  LANOLIN 
for  Soft,  Shimmering 
Glamorous  Hair 


4'oz.  jar  $1;  smaller 
jars  and  tubes,  49^  and  25^. 


No  other  shampoo  fiivcs  yon  the  same 
magical  secrct-hleiul  lather  plus  kindly 
LANOLIN  .  .  .  for  true  hair  beauty. 

Tonight  he  can  SEE  new  sheen  in  your  hair, 
FEEL  its  cares.sahle  softness,  THRILL  to  its 
glorious  natural  beauty.  Yes,  tonight  ...  if  you 
use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  today! 

Only  Lustre-Creme  has  Kay  Dauinit's  magic 
blend  of  secret  ingrerlients  plus  gentle  lanolin. 
This  glamorizing  shampoo  lathers  in  hardest 
water.  Leaves  hair  fragrantly  clean,  shining,  free 
of  loose  dandruff  and  so  soft,  so  manageable! 

Famous  hairdressers  use  and  recommend  it  for 
shimmering  beauty  in  all  "hair-dos"  and  perma- 
nents.  Beauty-wise  women  made  it  America's 
favorite  cream  shampoo.  Try  Lustre-Creme! 
The  man  in  your  life — and  you — will  love  the 
loveliness  results  in  your  hair. 

Kay  Daumit,  Inc.  (Successor),  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
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From  about  25  on  —  the  natural  oil 
that  keeps  skin  soft  and  supple  gradu- 
ally decreases.  Even  before  40  —  a 
woman  may  lose  as  much  as  20%  of 
this  oil  skin  needs. 

Little  signs  warn  when  dry  skin  is 
creeping  up  on  you.  Watch  for  flaky 
spots — for  tiny,  dry  lines.  They  say 
your  skin  needs  more  care — more  oil. 

Replacement  help  is  at  your  finger- 
tips with  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream. 
Three  features  make  it  extra  softening. 
1.  Rich  in  lanolin — most  like  your  own 
skin  oil.  2.  Homogenized  to  soak  in 
better.  3.  A  softening  emulsifier. 

Arrests  Dry  Skin  Tiro  Ways: 

Lanolin-Softens  by  Night  —  after  your 
regular  cleansing,  smooth  ricll-in-lanolin 
Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  generously  over 
face.  Leave  a  few  minutes,  then  wipe  off 
lightly  so  a  soft  film  is  left  to  help  your 
skin  all  night.  Your  dry  skin  seems  to"drink 
up"  this  rich  cream.  See  how  tiny  dry 
lines  are  smoothed  so  they  don't  show. 

Lanolin-Protects  by  Day — smooth  on 
a  very  light  touch  of  Pond's  Dry  Skin 
Cream  before  you  make  up.  Protects  your 
skin  against  dryness  all  day.  Keeps  your 
skin  soft,  smooth  looking. 


Rafaelle,  Duchess  of  Leinster  says: 

n^'sD/ui  Ska.  &miALis 


tint  lht»  trulti  rfintirhtihlf 
Hry  mkin  rorrfrtor—tndai/I  You'll  find 
lanolin-rirh  Pond'^,  Dry  Skin  Cream  never 
leaves  your  skin  sticky.  Instead  — it  smooths 
on  with  a  delicious  -toflming  feeling.  Use 
this  cream  generously  every  day  for  a  week. 
Se^  if  this  isn't  the  firu-sl  help  for  correct- 
ing dry  skin  youvc  ever  usctl.  Get  your  jar  of 
Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  today. 

Brff  Skin?  This  in  tlw  Anmwor 


went  on.  "For  a  while  there  last  night  I  didn't 
like  the  idea,  but  in  the  light  of  day  I  see 
there's  really  nothing  to  it.  She's  already 
convinced  that  I'm  an  all-right  guy.  All  I 
have  to  do  now  is  make  her  fall  in  love  with 
me.  and  everything  will  be  fine.  It's  simple — 
I  don't  know  why  I  was  worrying." 

"  I  don't  either,"  his  father  called  from  the 
living  room.  "Why  would  you  worry  over 
anything  as  simple  as  that?" 

"That's  right,  dear,"  his  mother  echoed. 
"Worrying  will  only  put  lines  in  your  fore- 
head." She  added  to  his  father,  in  one  of  her 
stage  whispers  that  were  louder  than  any 
shouting,  "Explain  it  to  me  after  he's  gone, 
will  you,  dear?" 

"Who  do  you  think  I  am?"  his  father  in- 
quired. "Einstein?" 

Bill  took  Faith  to  a  place  he  knew  in  the 
Village.  It  was  in  a  cellar  and  the  lights  were 
dim  and  there  was  a  violinist  in  a  gypsy  cos- 
tume who  played  all  the  time,  except  for  brief 
intervals  when  he  sat  by  himself  at  a  comer 
table,  sadly  drinking  coffee.  Down  there  you 
couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  Saturday  night 
or  Sunday  morning,  and  Bill  had  had  great 
success  there  with  all  sorts  of  girls  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night.  If  you  tipped  the  violin- 
ist he  would  stand  at  your  table  and  play 
something  slow  and  romantic,  and  when  he 
had  finished  the  girl  would  turn  and  look  at 
you  meltingly. 

After  he  had  played  for  Bill  and  Faith,  she 
did  not  turn  at  all.  Bill  could  see  only  her 
profile,  the  cute  tilt  of  her  nose  and  the  edge 
of  her  captivating  mouth.  But  when  she  be- 
gan to  speak,  he  thought  her  voice  shook  a 
little. 

"You  will  not  be  a  partner  in  your  firm  in 
ten  years — perhaps  you  will  in  fifteen,"  she 
said.  "But  that  is  all  right.  I  am  not  used  to 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  have  no  need  of  it. 
A  pleasant  disposition  is  much  more  impor- 
tant, and  your  friends  all  agree  you  have  that. 
Also,  it  is  nice  that  you  like  baseball,  for  I 
have  enjoyed  many  games  in  the  Orient  and 
I  am  most  anxious  to  see  the  Dodgers  play." 

"  Hey !  '  Bill  said,  rising  half  out  of  his  seat. 
"Where  did  you  find  out  that  I  " 

\^ILE  I  waited  for  you  this  morning,  I 
telephoned  to  several  people."  She  looked  at 
him  with  wide,  appealing  eyes.  "You  do  not 
mind?" 

"Of  course  I  No,"  he  said,  sinking 

giddily  under  that  look.  "No,  I  guess  I  don't 
mind.  Only  over  here  girls  usually  count 
on  finding  these  things  out  gradually  for 
themselves,  as  they  get  to  know  a  fellow." 

"But  I  cannot  afford  to  waste  the  time," 
she  said,  "in  case  you  are  not 
suitable.  I  wish  to  be  married 
early  so  that  I  can  have  five 
children  and  be  still  young  with 
the  last,  and  I  am  already  nine- 
teen years  old."  She  smiled  at 
him.  "You  have,  I  hope,  no  ob- 
jection to  five  children?" 

Bill  sighed.  "I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  anything,"  he  said 
hoarsely.  "Heaven  help  mel" 

He  saw  her  every  night  that 
week.  He  took  her  dancing  and 
to  theater  and  concerts  and  for 
a  ride  on  the  Staten  Island 
ferry.  He  sent  her  notes  and 
flowers  and  exerted  all  the 
charm  he  had.  By  Saturday 
night  he  could  not  see  that  he 
had  gained  any  ground  at  all — 
she  still  talked  like  a  careful 
prospective  purchaser  and  he 
still  felt  like  a  prize  bull. 

But  Saturday  night  was  sud- 
denly different.  From  the  mo- 
ment he  called  for  her  at  the 
club,  he  a)uld  sense  the  differ- 
ence. She  wore  a  new  dress, 
something  soft  and  clinging, 
and  she  had  a  misty,  faraway 
\(x>k  in  her  eyes. 

"Hello,  Bill,"  she  said,  and 
there  was  such  warm  eagerness 
in  her  voice  that  his  heart 
turned  over.  "I  am  sf)  glad  to 
see  you." 

They  went  dancing  on  one 
of  the  roofs.  She  had  only 


learned  to  dance  on  the  ship  coming  over,  but 
she  was  born  for  dancing.  She  followed  him 
as  though  she  had  been  doing  these  steps  all 
her  life,  sweet  and  weightless  in  his  arms. 

"Golly,  you're  wonderful,  honey,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"You  are  wonderful  too.  Bill,"  she  said 
softly.  She  shook  her  head  a  little,  as  though 
to  clear  it.  "I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  me.  All  day  I  have  been  feeling  so 
strange."  She  smiled  up  at  him  hazily.  "  Hold 
me  more  tightly,  please.  Bill." 

He  complied,  grinning  happily.  This  was 
it.  The  good  old  personality  and  know-how 
had  come  through  for  him  the  way  it  always 
did.  He  shouldn't  have  doubted  it  for  a  min- 
ute. It  couldn't  have  worked  on  all  those  girls 
who  hadn't  counted  through  the  years,  and 
then  let  him  down  with  the  one  girl  he  really 
wanted.  They  could  be  married  as  soon  as  she 
was  ready.  Now  that  he  was  sure  she  wouldn't 
be  marrying  him  just  because  his  credentials 
were  okay,  there  was  nothing  to  stand  in 
their  way. 

They  left  the  roof  and  walked  over  to  Cen- 
tral Park  hand  in  hand  and  found  the  same 
bench  they  had  sat  on  that  first  night.  There 
was  a  new  moon  planted  low  in  the  sky 
and  they  sat  and  gazed  at  it  in  silence.  He 
did  not  want  to  move  too  fast.  He  did  not 
want  to  spoil  anything.  After  a  few  minutes 
he  put  his  arm  around  her,  and  he  felt  her 
tremble  a  little. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  moon,"  she  said  huskily. 

"  It's  you  who  are  beautiful.  Faith — golly! " 

"I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
me,"  she  said  again,  and  then  without  warn- 
ing she  flung  herself  against  him  and  began 
crying  wildly  on  his  shoulder.  "Oh,  yes,  I  do 
know.  I  do,"  she  sobbed.  "  I  have  tried  to  fool 
myself,  but  I  cannot  any  longer.  I  love  you. 
From  the  beginning  I  have  loved  you." 

Women,  he  thought  tenderly,  are  crazy. 
"It's  all  right,  sweetheart,"  he  said  aloud. 
"  It's  wonderful.  Because  I've  loved  you  from 
the  beginning  too."  She  only  sobbed  louder. 
"We'll  be  married  as  soon  as  you  say,"  he 
told  her.  "  Right  away,  if  you  want." 

She  shook  her  head  violently.  In  a  minute 
she  sat  up  and  blew  her  nose  in  his  handker- 
chief. "No,  Bill,"  she  said  sadly.  "No,  we  can 
never  be  married  now.  It  is  all  spoiled." 

He  stared  at  her.  "Spoiled?  Why?  What 
are  you  talking  about?" 

"We  love  each  other,"  she  said  heavily. 

"Sure,  I  know.  Isn't  that  wonderful?" 

"No,  it  is  not.  It  is  terrible.  Where  I  was 
brought  up,  when  a  man  and  a  girl  fall  in  love 
they  are  not  permitted  to  see  each  other 
again.  There  is  no  one  here  to  forbid  me,  so  I 


must  forbid  myself.  We  shall  not  meet  agai 
Bill." 

Bill  ran  his  fingers  frantically  through 
hair.  "Look,  honey,"  he  said,  "you'll  liav( 
spell  this  out  for  me;  I'm  a- little  thick, 
love  each  other,  so  we  don't  meet  again 
that  what  you  said?" 

She  nodded.  "Oh,  Bill,  can  you  not 
When  two  people  fall  in  love  they  do 
know  what  they  are  doing— they  have 
sense,  no  judgment— it  is  as  though  they  w 
not  right  in  their  heads.  Where  I  have  co 
from,  people  in  this  state  are  not  permit 
to  make  such  an  important  decision  as  to 
married,  for  they  are  not  competent." 
sat  up,  away  from  his  arm.  "  I  have  been  c 
vincing  myself  that  you  are  exactly  the  i 
I  have  been  loolving  for,  but  how  can  I  k 
if  it  is  true  when  I  am  crazy  with  love 
you?" 

Bill  took  in  little  gulps  of  air.  Now  evi 
thins  lies  happened  to  me,  he  thought.  A 
is  turning  me  down  because  she  loves  me. 

"Faith,  listen,"  he  said  gently.  "Yoi 
not  in  the  Orient  now.  This  is  Amer 
Here  " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  said.  "Here  the  ptx 
marry  when  they  are  crazy  with  love,  anc 
soon  as  they  become  sane  again  they  fi 
and  are  unhappy  and  leave  each  other.  I 
not  want  such  a  marriage." 

He  argued  with  her  for  an  hour  with 
budging  her.  He  talked  until  his  throat 
dry.  Toward  the  end,  he  began  literally  p 
ing  out  his  hair.  And  then  finally  he  got 
idea.  If  she  could  see  a  young  American  ( 
pie,  in  love  and  happy,  maybe  she  w( 
change  her  mind.  If  she  saw  how  swell  it  C( 

be  But  what  couple  could  he  scare  u 

the  last  minute  like  this?  She  was  not  g( 
to  let  him  see  her  after  tonight.  He  had  t« 
something  right  away,  now. 

"Dwight!"  he  said  suddenly,  out  k 
"  Dwight  and  Ella !  They'll  be  home — the 
just  the  ones.  Golly,  come  on,  honey,  w 
going  visiting." 

"But  Bill,  I  do  not  wish  to  " 

He  gave  her  what  he  hoped  was  a  br 
and  tragic  smile.  "Surely  you  can  humor 
in  this  small  thing.  Faith,  since  you 
breaking  my  heart." 

He  stopped  in  a  phone  booth  on  the 
and  gave  Dwight  a  rapid  briefing.  "L( 
I'm  in  love  with  a  girl  who  won't  marry 
because  she's  in  love  with  me,  so  I'm  brinj 
her  over  to  prove  that  it  works  out  all  rij 
so  you  and  Ella  act  just  as  loving  and  ha 
as  you  can,  will  you?  And  you  can  foi 
about  that  ten  bucks  you  owe  me." 

Dwight  assured  him  thai 
had  already  forgotten  about 
ten  bucks  and  that  Bill  was 
of  his  head  and  Dwight  di( 
knowwhat  he  was  talking  ab 
"But  bring  her  over,  by 
means,"  he  said.  "Any  gii 
yours  is  a  girl  of  mine." 

Bill  went  on  with  some 
givings.  Maybe  this  was 
such  a  good  idea  after 
Dwight  and  Ella  were  c 
about  each  other,  had  1 
ever  since  their  high-sc 
days,  but  you  had  to  undersi 
them.  If  you  were  brought  u 
the  Orient,  it  was  possible  ' 
you  might  not  understand  tl 
at  all.  However,  he  had  n 
ing  to  lose. 

"You'll  like  these  peep 
Bill  said,  as  he  rang  the  be 
their  apartment.  "I've  kni 
them  both  for  years,  and  the; 
been  in  love  with  each  o 
ever  since  I've  known  th 
Blissfully  happy  too." 

She  said  nothing,  only  sif 
a  little,  and  the  sound  tou( 
him  so  that  he  began  to  p 
Let  them  act  all  right,  let  them 
it  over,  let  it  work. 

Dwight  and  Ella  came  to 
d(x)r  beaming,  their  armsaro 
each  other,  and  Bill's 
lifted.  G(K)d  old  DwiKht! 
might  have  known  that  a 
(Continued  on  I'aRc  US) 
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Textron's  romantic  midriff  slip  rich  with  Alencon-type  lace.  About  4.00. 


Romantic  as  a  mantilla,  exciting  as  a  flirting  fan  .  .  .  Textron's  newest  dress-sized  slip 

with  the  lacy  bodice  trimming.    Of  finest  rayon  crepe,  soft  as  a  moonlight  serenade 
and  sized  just  like  your  dresses  at  bust,  waist  and  hips  for  dream-world  fit.    Mystery  Black. 
Snow  White  or  Pink  Angel  in  dress  sizes  12  to  20.    At  leading  stores  throughout  the  country. 

TEXTRON  INC.,  Textron  Building,  401  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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DISCRIMINATINO  PEPPLE  PREFER 


MRS.  WILLIAM  E.  BEMAMIN  II. 
beautiful  young  society  matron, 
is  noted  for  her  discriminating 
taste  in  dress  .  .  .  is  equally 
discriminating  in  her  choice 
of  cigarettes. 


Discriminating  people  prefer  Herljert  Tareylon  heeause  they  ap- 
preciate the  kitui  of  ^inok'n)^  that  only  a  cork  lip  can  give.  The  cork  lip 
doesn't  stick  If)  thf-  lips  .  ,  .  it's  clean  and  hnn.  And  discriminating 
people  prefer  llci  licrt  Tareyton  heeause,  their  modern  size  not  ordy  means 
a  longer,  cooler  smoke,  hiit  that  exlr;i  measure  of  fiiK;  tobacco  makes 
fferhert  Tareytf)n  truiay's  most  unusual  cigarette  value. 

THERE'S    SOMETHING    ABOUT    THEM    YOU'LL  LIKE 
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iConlintied  from  Page  l36j 
who  could  talk  nine  languages  would  get 
the  idea. 

"Well,  hello,"  they  said  in  unison.  "Do 
come  in." 

Bill  made  the  introductions,  and  Faith 
said,  "We  are  not  intruding?  It  is  late  for  a 
call." 

"Not  at  all,"  Ella  said.  She  looked  ador- 
ingly at  Dwight.  "We  have  so  much  to  say 
to  each  other  that  we  stay  up  till  all  hours 
and  just  never  seem  to  have  enough  time 
together." 

They  made  a  handsome  couple.  Dwight 
was  dark  and  impressive  and  looked  like  the 
young  ambassador  he  was  always  pretending 
to  be.  and  Ella  was  slim  and  fair  with  a 
shrewd,  high-cheekboned,  attractive  face. 
She  took  Bill  into  the  kitchen  and  asked  him 
what  it  was  all  about. 

"Dwight  says  that  you  want  us  to  act 
lovey-dovey,  but  he  doesn't  quite  get  it," 
she  told  him.  "He  says  you  told  him 
that  this  girl  won't  marry  you  because 
she's  in  love  with  you,  but  of  course  he  must 
have  got  it  wrong  the  way  he  usually  does." 

"He  got  it  right,"  ^^^^^^^^^ 
Bill  said,  and  tried  to  ^^■■■i^^^B 
explain. 

"Never  mind,"  Ella 
said  in  the  middle  of 
it.  "Maybe  I'll  read  my 
lines  better  if  I  don't 
know  the  plot.  Any- 
way, she's  cute." 

When  they  got  back 
into  the  living  room, 
Dwight  and  Faith  were 
chattering  away  in  a 
foreign  language. 
Dwight,  Bill  noticed, 
had  put  on  some  sort 
of  cummerbund  where 
his  sport  shirt  met  his 
gabardine  slacks. 

"Is  it  not  wonder- 
ful," Faith  said  to  Ella, 
"for  a  young  man  to 
get  so  far  as  your  hus- 
band has?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Ella 
said.  "How  far  did  he 
get?" 

Dwight  looked  sul- 
len. "She  means  in  the 
U.N.,  darling." 

'•Oh."  Ella  said. 
"Well,  his  possibilities 
are  unliniited  in  a  for-  ^^^^^^^HBl 
eign  language,  because 
I  understand  only  English.  He  might  even 
get  to  be  president  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  I  couldn't  stop  him." 

Ordin.'VRILY  Bill  enjoyed  Ella's  quips  at 
Dwight's  expense.  Without  them  Dwight 
would  have  become  unbearable,  a  boastful 
stuffed  shirt.  Ella  kept  him  down  to  earth, 
and  they  understood  each  other.  But  Faith 
could  not  know  that.  She  would  tliink  Ella 
had  no  use  for  Dwight. 

"Ella,"  he  said  hastily,  "remember  tlie 
school  picnic  when  Dwight  picked  you  the 
first  violets?" 

"The  first  Oh,  yes.  Yes,  of  course. 

Dwight  darling,  will  you  ever  forget  tliat 
picnic?" 

It  went  very  well  for  a  while.  Ella  and 
Dwight  cooed  at  each  other  and  exchanged 
fervent  glances  and  held  hands,  and  Bill, 
watching  Faith,  thought  she  seemed  im- 
pressed. Then,  all  at  once,  everj-thing  went 
to  pieces. 

The  phone  rang  and  Dwight  answered  it. 
"Yes,"  he  said.  "Who?  .  .  .  Mr.  Lie?  .  .  . 
Why,  yes  indeed,  Mr.  Lie,  I  shall  attend  to 
the  matter  personally.  .  .  .  You  know  you 
can  always  count  on  me.  I'll  have  the 
papers  in  your  office  the  first  thing  Mon- 
day morning."  Me  hung  up  and  turned  to 
F"aitli.  "That  was  Trygve  Lie,"  he  said. 
"  Matter  of  utmost  iniix)rlance  and  secrecy— 
allied  me  up  himself  at  this  liour,  so  you  can 
imagine  " 

Ella  gave  him  a  look  and  strolled  over  to 
till-  radio  and  turned  it  on  and  tuned  it. 
After  a  minute  or  two  a  strong,  Norwegian 
voice  filled  the  room 


January,  IS 

"If  you  didn't  have  such  a  rotten  memoi 
darling."  Ella  said  to  Dwight,  "you  woi 
be  much  more  impressive.  Mr.  Lie  is  sjiej 
ing  at  that  meeting  tonight,  rememlx-r? 
was  his  business  with  you  so  urgent  that 
broke  otY  in  the  middle  of  his  speech  to  ( 
you?" 

Dwight  looked  at  Faith  out  of  the  con 
of  his  eye  and  turned  dark  red.  He  parti( 
larly  liked  to  put  on  a  big  front  for  a  pre 
girl,  and  Ella  particularly  liked  him  not 
Someday,  Bill  thought,  Dwight  would  g 
up,  and  be  a  much  nicer  guy  as  a  result,  1 
he  wished  Ella  would  hold  off  while  Fa 
w'as  here. 

But  Ella  and  Dwight  had  forgotten 
about  everything.  They  did  not  even  see  Bi 
frantic  facial  contortions.  Once  they  rea 
got  going,  they  seemed  unaware  that  th 
was  anyone  else  in  the  room. 

"You're  al%\-ays  running  me  down."  ] 
said.  "Most  wives  build  tJieir  husbands' 
but  not  you — oh  no,  you  — — " 

"Build  you  up!  Why,  darling,  \-ou're  \t\ 
tically  out  of  sight  now,  and  you  did 
yourself,"  Ella 


^  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  long-time 
^  I  .  S.  Senator  from  Alabama,  likc^d 
nothiniz  better  than  to  don  a  pair 
of  old  overalls  and  x  ork  in  his  gar- 
den. One  afternoon  a  stranger  came 
to  call  on  Mrs.  Johnston,  fonnd  the 
senator  on  his  hands  and  knees 
weeding  flowers. 

*'Ho\»"  long  have  you  worked  for 
the  Johnstons?"'  she  demanded. 

''Twenty,  maybe  twenty-five  years 
ma"am,"  he  drawled. 

"Do  they  pay  you  well?" 
The  senator  hid  a  grin.  "About  all 
I   get   is   my   rlothes   and  meals, 
ma'am." 

Eagerly  the  visitor  suggested, 
"Come  and  work  for  me.  then.  I'll 
give  you  your  meals,  your  clothes, 
and  a  good  salary  besides." 

He  shook  his  head  regretfully. 
'"Sorry,  ma'am,  but  I  can't.  I 
signed  up  with  Mrs.  Johnston  for 
life."' 

The  lady  was  shocked.  "You  poor 
fellow  !"  she  exclaimed.  "I'll  see  that 
you  get  justice.  So  you've  spent 
twenty-five  years  in  peonage,  eh?" 

Senator  Johnston  shook  his  head. 
"No.  ma"am.'"  he  protestcni.  "where 
1  come  from,  we  call  it  marriage!'' 
—WEBB  B.  GARRISON. 


liim. 

Dwigli,t  smiled  s 
ingly  at  tlie  ceil 
"  She's  not  evcnclewT 
he  said.  He  lower 
voice  confidentially 
changed  to  one  ofl 
eight  other  langufl 
with  which  he  wal 
miliar,  and  then 
really  blew  up. 

"Stop  that!" 
shouted.  "Stop  it, 
coward!  Talk  al 
me  in  English,  ' 
man,  so  I  can  a 
back!" 

They  went  on  fij 
good  while,  with! 
switching  lang 
every  few  minut 
Ella  doing  all 
English.  Bill 
get  Faith  out, 
shook  him  off. 
sitting  straight  ufl 
her  chair,  lier  mou 
little  open,  listeij 
and  watching  in  fl 
nation.  Well,  tliatf 
that.  Bill  thought| 
■^^^^^^^B  terly.  He'd  cooke 
own  romantic  gl 
all  right,  but  good.  Golly,  what  a  fool  he, 
to  have  brought  Faith  here 

It  ended  the  way  it  always  did.  .^11  at' 
the  room  was  very  quiet.  Ella  and  Ehi 
stood  a  few  feet  apart,  staring  at  eacho 
Then  they  both  started  talking  at  ■ 
meanwhile  rushing  together. 

"Oh,  darling."  . . .  "Gosh,  sweetheart 
"It's  all  my  fault — I'm  a  shrew."  .  . . 
it's  mine— I'm  a  fool."  . . .  "Oh,  darling 
"Oh,  sweetheart." 

Faith  got  up  quietly  and  signaled  ti 
that  she  wanted  to  leave.  Ella  and 
were  so  wrapped  up  in  each  other 
did  not  even  see  them  go. 

"Well,"  Bill  said  heavily  when 
outside,  "now  you've  seen  it.  .\n  .A 

ican  love  match.  I  guess  "  He 

off  because  of  the  way  she  was  lookii 
him,  her  hands  clasjjed  together,  her 
lit  up. 

"Yes,"  she  breathed,  "I  have  see 
Never  have  I  seen  anything  like  it.  Sue! 
such — such  .  .  .  splendid  anger!  .And 

when  it  was  over  "  She  shook  her 

in  slow  wonder.  "How  sweet  it  must  t| 
two  who  are  in  love  to  each  blame  hi 
after  such  anger,  and  murmur  endear: 
in  each  other's  arms.' 

He  took  several  quick  steps  towarcj 
"It's  nice  other  times  too,"  he  said, 
instance,  when  you've  Ix-en  thinkiiiK  }l 
going  to  part  and  never  sec  each  otlicril 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  you  find  t  \tO| 
is  okay." 

After  a  long  time  she  six)ke.  "My 
parents  in  the  Orient  do  not  know  «  ha  I 
arc  missing.  Golly!"  she  said.  rn»| 


*  PINEAPPLE  WAKE-UP 

Make  every  morning  in  '49  a  "good  morn- 
ing" by  starting  off  with  cheerful,  chilled 
Dole  Pineapple  Juice.  It's  healthful,  it's 
good,  andsuchagay  way  to  greet  wintry  gray 
mornings — delightful,  refreshing,  noon  and 
iiighttirrie,  too!  Bring  sunshine  indoors  daily 
with  Dole,  the  morning  favorite  of  millions. 


★PINEAPPLE  PORK  CHOPS 

Papa  loves  pork  chops,  and  so  will  the  rest 
of  the  family  when  thej^'re  done  this  way! 
Glaze  red  apple  rounds  and  juice-rich  Dole 
Pineapple  Chunks  in  butter  or  margarine 
and  brown  sugar,  then  deck  each  chop  with 
the  hot  glistening  fruit.  It's  sunny  fla\'or  the 
family  never  knew! 


*  CRANBERRY  NEST  SALAD 

When  the  bridge  club  meets  at  your  house,  be 
an  ingenious  hostess  by  serving  this  wonderful 
tropic  salad.  Heap  individual  molds  of  cranberry 
gelatin  with  drained,  new-stj'le  Dole  Crushed 
Pineapple,  and  top  with  a  fluff  of  whipped  cream 
cheese.  Have  you  discovered  how  really  different 
Dole  Crushed  Pineapple  is  these  days?  Crisp-cut 
in  tiny  cubelets — try  a  can! 

*By  Patricia  Collier,  DOLE  HOME  ECONOMIST 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd. 
215  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  6,  California 
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LADIES"  HOME  JOUKNAI 


Liiiiiarx,  I')  19 


Your  little  baby  can 

it,  tool 


LOOK  AT  4-months-old  Elizabeth  Ann 
Harkraderl  With  her  doctor's  blessing,  she 
was  chosen  for  a  very  special  test  to  prove 
that  babies  thrive  on  Clapp"s.  She  was 
started  on  iron-rich  Clapp's  Baby  Cereals, 
which  helped  keep  her  in  radiant  health. 
And  she  is  all  smiles  at  feeding  time. 


HERE  IS  Libbv  Ann  at  7  months!  Isn't  she 
living  proof  that  Clapp's  builds  bouncing 
babies?  She  eats  Clapp's  Strained  Foods. 
She  loves  their  taste  and  texture.  And  how 
she  goes  for  each  new  variety  of  Clapp's! 
She  has  gained  over  a  pound  and  grown 
%  of  an  inch  every  month. 


AT  10  MONTHS,  Libby  Ann's  sturdy  little 
body  is  ju>t  thriving  on  Clapp's.  She's  got 
energ\  to  burn,  thanks  to  her  well-rounded 
Clapp's  diet.  The  Clapp's  vitamins  and 
minerals  have  helped  give  her  straight 
bones  and  firm  flesh  and  muscles-  just  as 
the  makers  of  Clapp's  knew  they  would! 


13  YEARS  OLD,  Libby  Ann  is  indeed  a 
credit  to  her  early  Clapp's  feeding.  She  has 
lots  of  pep  for  her  studies  and  her  hobbies. 
Whv  not  start  your  baby  on  Clapp's  today! 
See  for  vourself  how  she  takes  to  those 
wonderful  Clapp's  Baby  Foods.  See  how 
she  ll  thrive  right  in  front  of  your  eyes! 


CLAPP'S  BABY  FOODS 

THE    FIRST    BABY  FOODS 


Products  of  American  Home  Foods 


(Continued  from  Pane  I4J) 
he  tried  to  explain  the  intricacies  of  cost  ac- 
counting and  overhead,  they  both  wound  up 
in  a  welter  of  confusion.  Margalo  envisioned 
satisfied  customers,  dining  merrily  on  roast 
beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding.  But  she  was 
totally  unable  to  cope  with  such  abstract 
matters  as  interest  and  amortization. 

This  morning  she  looked  so  pleased  with 
life  that  Ben  once  more  postponed  the  final 
hour  of  reckoning.  But  he  knew  with  dismal 
certainty  that  it  would  have  to  come  soon, 
and  when  it  did  there  would  be  no  more  Cas- 
serole Kitchen'. 

Margalo  poured  his  coffee,  and  put  a 
pitcher  of  heavy  cream  and  a  platter  of  but- 
ter squares  on  the  glossy  mat  in  front  of  him. 
She  said  contentedly,  "Florence  doesn't  have 
to  be  at  the  library  until  noon  today,  so  I'm 
going  right  over." 
"What  for?" 

"To  talk,  of  course,  to  find  out  "  Mar- 
galo hesitated  then,  and  flushed  slightly.  "I 
know  you  think  I  meddle  too  much.  But 
some  people  just  never  arrange  things  for 
themselves." 

"Maybe  you're  right,  honey.  It's  risky, 
but  there  are  times  when  it  works." 

"This  time  it's  sure  to."  she  said.  "I  saw- 
Roger,  Ben.  He's  exactly  right  for  her,  and 
the  dinner  was  perfect,  and  Florence  looked 
lovely.  I  can't  imagine  anything  going  wrong  " 

Ben  savored  the  bacon.  "Freeport  already 
has  seven  weddings  scheduled  for  June,"  he 
said.  "But  I'm  sure  the  Herald  can  make 
room  for  one  more." 

"Oh,  Ben,  it  isn't  a  joke!  You  just  don't 
know  what  it's  like  for  a  girl  to  live  entirely 
alone." 

"Neither  do  you." 
"I  can  imagine." 

Ben  smiled  wickedly.  "You  may  not  re- 
alize it,  but  the  trend  of  conversation  is  very 
complimentary." 

Margalo  poured  him  a  second  cup  of  cof- 
fee. "Men,"  she  said  cheerfully,  "relate  every 
conversation  to  themselves.  It's  their  ego." 

An  hour  later,  driving  across  town,  she 
tried  to  imagine  Florence  not  as  the  rather 
prim  and  austere  young  woman  who  doled 
out  books  at  the  library  but  as  a  glowing 
bride,  with  orange  blossoms  and  a  mammoth 
bouquet.  It  was  vaguely  disappointing  to  find 
Florence  looking  just  the  same,  and  wearing 
the  familiar  library  costume  of  brown  suit 
and  brown  felt  hat. 

"But  I  thought  you  didn't  have  to  work 
until  noon ! "  Margalo  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

Florence  smiled  politely.  "The  dinner  was 
wonderful,  Margalo,"  she  said.  "Thank  you 
so  much.  I  have  the  dishes  all  washed  and 
packed  away  in  these  baskets." 

Margalo  was  puzzled.  Certainly  there  was 
nothing  radiant,  or  even  happy,  about  this 
pale,  withdrawTi  girl  who  was  even  now  pull- 
ing on  a  pair  of  brown  fabric  gloves.  She  said, 
"Can't  we  talk  awhile?  I  mean,  I  would  love 
to  hear  about  everything." 

Florence  hesitated.  "I'm  not  on  duty  until 
noon.  But  I  thought  I'd  put  in  extra  time 
cataloguing  stuff  in  the  cellar." 

Margalo's  heart  sank.  A  future  bride 
shouldn't  be  putting  in  extra  time  in  the  cel- 
lar. Besides,  there  was  about  Florence  this 
morning  an  aura  of  prim  reserve  that  was 
almost  like  a  rebuff.  Without  being  asked, 
Margalo  walked  in  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa. 

"I  should  think  you'd  be  too  tired  to  do 
any  extra  work.  I  mean,  after  last  night." 

"Oh.  I'm  not  tired  at  all !  Roger  left  at  ten 
o'clock." 

Ten  o'clock— the  earliest  polite  moment 
for  a  guest  to  leave !  Margalo  knew  then  that 
something  had  gone  drastically  wrong.  She 
l(X)kcd  around  helplessly  for  a  clue.  But  the 
apartment  looked  just  the  same— colorless 
subdued  and  exceptionally  neat.  Even  the 
flowers  were  beginning  to  fade. 

She  thought  of  the  dinner.  She  said,  "I 
lio|K-  the  duck  wasn't  overcooked.  I  mean, 
lien  came  in  just  then  —  " 

"Oh,  no,  the  duck  was  delicious.  It  couldn't 
have  b<en  belter." 

"Hut  |x:rhap«  F^>g<r  dwsn't  like  due 
Steak  might  have  Ixrii  Ixtter." 

"Oh.  no,  Roger  likes  duck.  He  had  two 
h6lpmgs." 


^  CeleLillOTlA  IjOI 

-^1 


ONLY  NURSER 
ANTI-COLIC'NIPPLE 


TRADC  •  WAKK 


NEW!  COMPLETE!  The  Davol  'Anti-Colic" 
Nurser  is  better  for  baby,. easier  for  you. 

1  ,  "Anti-Colic"  Nipple  is  constructed 
like  the  maternal  nipple.  Its  short 
flesh-like  tip  and  firm  sloping  shoulder 
encourage  the  natural  sucking  action 
baby  needs  for  proper  development  of 
mouth  and  jaws. 

2.  Slimmer  bottle  is  faster  to  fill  and 
clean.  Easier  to  hold. 

3.  Rubber  seal  keeps  nipple  and  for- 
mula sterile  in  icebox;  while  traveling. 

4.  Plastic  collar  holds  nipple  firm. 

S1.75  for  Layette  Set  of  six  complete 
nursers;  individual  nursers,  30c.  At  your 
favorite  drugstore. 


Colic 
NURSER 


*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

FREE:  Booklet,  "Baby  Feeding  Made  Easy," 
answers  your  problems  on  baby  feeding. 
Please  use  this  coupon. 


Department  L9-1 
Davol  Rubber  Company 
Providence  2,  Rhode  Island 


Name.. 


Address.. 


City. 


State.. 


When  Baby  Baby's 
Expected  Age  . 


I 


For  Precious  Baby 


BABEE-TEHDA^ 

Safety  Chair  for 
Feeding  or  Play 


Grand  Gift  for . 


.il'l. 


New  Mothers 

Send  for  fftii  fOLDiR 


itsh  (rat  of  fiill*.  Yuuf  lively 
iriR  wjuirfner  I*  mnuKly  u<\irt  I 
t  sturdy  low  chair.  Cu»tik)n*dj 

tifHi.  Foltlvfor* 
wit*  to  miiny-u»r  J 
IVxtor-upprovrd. 


I    <     .ll.j..1taf'<]    (nidrr    und  fi: 

THE  BABIE-TENDA  CORP 
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Margalo  lapsed  into  bewildered  silence.  She 
knew  Florence  wanted  her  to  leave.  The 
evening  had  been  a  failure,  and  Florence  was 
.      planning  to  bury  her  disappointment  in  a 
I      musty  stack  of  library  books.  You  could 
see  that  determination  in  her  face.  Her  pretty 
greenish-brown  eyes  were  strained,  but  there 
was  a  brusque  sort  of  pride  in  the  way  she 
,     stood,  stiff  and  unyielding,  at  the  door. 

Margalo  made  one  last  effort.  "What  was 
he  like?"  she  asked.  "I  mean,  was  he  inter- 
esting? What  did  he  talk  about?" 

Reluctantly,  Florence  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  a  straight  chair.  "Mostly  he  talked  about 
economics." 

"Economics?" 

"You  know.  Inflation,  and  the  rising  cost 
of  living.  And  he  talked  a  lot  about  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  be  economical  and  to  save." 
' '  And  that 's  all  he  talked  about  ?  " 
"Well,  just  about.  And  of  course  I  told 
him  I  agreed  with  him,  but  he  said  people 
had  different  standards  about  such  things." 
Then  she  added,  in  that  same  rather  prim 
voice,  "He's  really  very  intelligent,  Margalo. 
I  think  he  has  a  big  future." 

Margalo  nodded  uneasily,  because  dimly 
she  was  beginning  to  understand.  And  she 
thought  that  Roger  sounded  rather  like  a 
stick.  But  after  all,  Florence  was  fashioned 
from  the  same  mold.  Florence,  too,  liked  to 
live  with  subdued  colors,  and  put  in  extra 
time  cataloguing  books.  But  perhaps  the 
evening  had  been  too  lavish,  so  that  her  real 
personality  had  been  reversed.  Now  Roger 
thought  that  Florence  was  e.xtravagant  and 
light-minded— the  kind  of  girl  who  wore 
velvet  housecoats  and  served  oysters  for 
dinner  and  decorated  her  house  with  spring 
flowers  out  of  season.  No  wonder  he'd  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  econ- 
omy, and  then  gone  home  wmmmmmm 
at  ten  o'clock ! 

Florence  stood  up  ab- 
ruptly. "Thanks  again, 
Margalo.  I'll  help  you  put 
the  things  in  the  car,"  she 
said;  and  Margalo  asked: 

"You  didn't  happen  to  mention  that  I 
cooked  the  dinner?" 

"Gracious,  no!  You  told  me  not  to." 
There  it  was  again— her  own  conniving, 
turned  into  a  boomerang !  Margalo  suggested 
anxiously,  "Why  don't  you,  Florence,  next 
time  you  see  him  ? " 

Florence  turned  away  and  hurried  out  the 
door.  "Roger  is  awfully  busy,"  she  said  "He 
told  me  himself  that  he's  working  nights  for 
his  M.A.  and  hardly  ever  goes  out." 

The  perfect  brush-off,  and  not  one  that  a 
girl  as  proud  and  reserved  as  Florence  Dun- 
hiU  would  ever  be  able  to  overcome ! 

All  the  way  home  in  the  car  Margalo  be- 
rated herself.  Why  hadn't  she  made  a  simple 
casserole  of  breaded  pork  chops  with  tomato 
sauce?  Or  better  yet,  she  should  have  let 
t  lorence  cook  the  dinnet  herself,  even  if  it  all 
came  out  of  cans.  In  her  zeal  to  create  perfec- 
tion she  had  put  Florence  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible light. 


It  is  better  to  light  a  candle 
than  to  curse  the  darkness. 

—  OLD  PROVERB. 


With  growing  horror  she  contemplated  the 
dinner  as  it  must  have  occurred.  First  the 
fancy  hors  d'oeuvres,  then  the  oysters,  or- 
dered specially  from  New  York.  Florence 
overeager  and  a  little  self-conscious,  in  the 
velvet  housecoat;  and  Roger  at  first  sur- 
prised then  bewildered,  and  finally  con- 
%™ced  that  Florence  wasn't,  after  all,  the 
fnendly  modest  girl  he'd  been  attracted  to 
m  the  hbrary,  but  someone  from  a  totally 
different  world,  who  could  never  share  his 
siniple  tastes,  or  his  small  income  either 

f  ^^'i^  ^'''^^'^  the  refreshments 
for  the  Mothers'  Club.  It  was  one  thing  to  be 
stupid  about  your  own  life.  But  when  you 
messed  up  other  people's!  Ben  was  right-  it 
was  a  dreadful  mistake  to  interfere 

Finally  an  unimaginative  supply  of  cakes 
md  sandwiches  was  packed  away  in  the  bas- 
ket. And  it  was  just  at  that  moment  that 
■v^^u°J"x^,  °"  ^  possible  solution.  She 
•nought  of  Florence  down  in  that  musty  cel- 
ar-a  bewildered,  lonely  Florence,  who 
^ould  go  on,  year  after  year,  hiding  her 
hiny  hair  under  a  succession  of  brown-felt 
nH  ;k  "^"^^  something  had  to  be  done, 
nd  this  time  there  must  be  no  mistakes 


\\arily  she  examined  the  plan  from  every 
angle.  Then  she  went  to  the  phone,  called  the 
fugh  school  and  asked  to  speak  to  Professor 
Penheld.  His  voice  when  they  located  him 
sounded  rather  formal. 

She  explained  her  problem  quickly  She 
had  a  small  home  business,  she  said,  a  Cas- 
serole Kitchen,  and  the  account  books  were 
all  in  a  mess.  She  thought  possibly,  in  his 
spare  time,  he  would  check  them  over-  of 
course  she  would  pay  the  usual  charge. 

"I  know  it's  a  lot  to  ask,"  she  said,  rather 
breathlessly,  "but  you  were  recommended 
very  highly,  and  I  don't  believe  it  would  take 
long." 

He  sounded  interested,  though  not  over- 
eager.  "I've  done  quite  a  bit  of  that  sort  of 
thing,"  he  admitted. 

"This  afternoon  at  five,  then?"  she  said 
and  gave  him  her  address. 

As  soon  as  she'd  put  down  the  receiver  she 
hurried  to  take  the  things  to  the  Mothers' 
Club,  then  returned  to  the  house  and  went 
straight  to  the  big  desk  in  the  living  room 
There  she  searched  tlirough  a  number  of 
overstuffed  drawers,  and  took  out  all  the  bills 
to  be  sent,  the  bills  to  be  paid,  the  check- 
books, bank  statements,  receipts  and  other 
business  data.  She  had  thought  she  would 
have  to  simulate  confusion  to  make  her  re- 
quest seem  plausible,  but  when  everything 
was  assembled  it  was  surprising  how  formi- 
dable it  looked. 

That  done,  she  wTote  a  new  bill  and  put  it 
in  a  prominent  place  on  top  of  all  the  others 
This  bill  was  made  out  to  Miss  Florence 
Dunhill,  Bleecker  Street,  Freeport.  Ver- 
mont. Under  the  name  and  address  she  listed 
the  order:  deviled  oysters,  roast  duck,  aspar- 
^^^^^^^     agus  mousseline.  potato 
puffs,  chiffonade  salad, 
strawberry  mousse  and  al- 
mond wafers.  Underneath 
that,  in  parentheses,  she 
wrote   (linen,  silver  and 
flowers  included)  and  on 
,.    ,  ^    ,  the  right-hand  side  she  in- 

dicated the  amount:  $2.00.  When  Roger 
Penfield  saw  that  he  would  know,  at  least,  " 
that  Florence  wasn't  extravagant! 

He  arrived  promptly  at  five,  his  dark  suit 
neatly  pressed,  his  manner  very  businesslike. 
Margalo  greeted  him  warmly. 

"To  save  time  I  got  out  all  the  papers  and 
things,  she  said,  and  took  him  into  the  liv- 
ing room. 

''I  hope  I  can  be  of  some  assistance,"  he 
said  stiffly.  But  when  he  surveyed  the  desk 
she  thought  she  detected  a  gleam  of  anticipa- 
tion under  his  rather  restrained  manner 
■i  ou  use  double  entry? "  he  inquired 
'  Double  entry?" 

"A  system  of  bookkeeping, "  he  explained— 
so  severely  that  she  felt  almost  like  one  of  his 
students  "  Without  it  how  can  you  estimate 
pront  and  loss?" 

"Oh,  but  I  make  lots  of  money.  Today 
for  instance,  the  Mothers'  Club  is  paying 
me  eight  dollars  for  a  few  hours'  work." 

But  Roger  looked  unimpressed.  "Labor  is 
a  relatively  small  item  in  a  business  of  this 
sort,   he  said,  and  sat  down  at  the  desk. 

Hastily  Margalo  pushed  forward  the  sheaf 
ot  bills.   *  These  haven't  gone  out  yet, 
though  people  usually  pay  very  promptly." 
\ou  have  no  accounts  receivable?" 
"Accounts  receivable?" 
Roger  sighed  and  picked  up  the  top  bill 
glancing  at  it  casually.  He  started  to  lav  it 
aside,  then  looked  again,  obviously  noticing 
for  the  first  time  the  name  and  address  of  the 
client.  He  read  the  bill  thoroughly  this  time, 
then  said  m  astonishment,  "Two  dollars  for 
a  dinner  like  that!" 

.  Mcu-galo  explained  glibly.  "That  was  an 
introductory  order,  good  for  just  one  week 
Morence  Dunliill  was  the  only  customer  to 
take  advantage  of  it." 

"And  well  she  might,"  he  said.  "Anyone 
would  be  a  fool  not  to!" 

Margalo  laughed.  "Florence  is  very  clever 
about  bargains.  And  you  see,  I  had  to  think 
of  some  way  of  attracting  new  customers." 

A  rather  costly  method,  nevertheless  " 
He  laid  the  bill  on  one  side,  but  glanced  at  it 
thoughtfully  several  times,  and  his  manner 
when  he  turned  to  the  other  papers  had  a 


rowtv 


FOR 


OCCASION .  . 


ONE  BIG  VALUE  ASSORTMt 


One  morning  you  suddenly  remember  that  Aunt 

Solly's  birthdoy  is  day  after  tomorrow!  Or  t 
<om  and  Mary  celebrate  their  wedding  annivers-' 
next  week!  Or  that  you  simply  forgot  to  * 
congratulate  sweet  Mrs.  Anderson  on  her  return  fr 
the  hospital!  How  comforting,  then,  to  look  throt' 
your  handy  Wallace  Brown  All-Occasion  ossortme, 
of  greeting  cards  and  find  exactly  the  right  car. 
for  every  occasion!  All  over  America  folks  save 
hours  of  time  and  spare  themselves  much 
embarrassment  witfr'convenient  Wallace  Brown 
Assortments  of  Greeting  Cards,  Beautifully 
designed  and  with  appropriate  sentiments— 
they're  ideal  for  birthdays,  convalescencg. 
anniversaries,  sympathy,  friendship,  congratulation- 
and  many  other  events.  You'll  wonder  at  the 
exceptional  values  .  .  .  high  quality  cards  that  co^ 
so  little  when  purchased  in  complete  and  i 
carefully  planned  assortments.  Wallace  Brown  also 
publishes  fine  decorated  Stationery,  exquisite 
Gift  Wrapping  Ensembles,  and  imports 
an  exclusive  line  of  decorated  English  Floral  Napkii 


I 


,,  ^f'j"'  B""""  r»pre$enfohv«  in  yovr  tommunhY 
will  gladly  vitil  yovr  horn,  and  (how  you  our  com- 
pl»t»  /iiM.  You'll  en/oy  lUt  privato,  Ithuroly  way  of 
shopping  hr  your  Cn^ting  Cardt  and  Stationory. 

Extra  Money  for  Your  Spare  Timt 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  make  extra  mone) 
by  takmg  orders  for  Wallace  Brown  Greeting  Cord' 
and  Stationery.  No  experience  necessary.  No  in. 
vestment  required.  Simply  mail  this  coupon  for  box 
of  sixteen  beautiful  Greeting  Cards  with  full  in- 
structions . . .  ORGANIZATIONS-Add  cash  to  youf 
treasury  taking  orders.  Write  for  samples. 


I  WALLACE  BROWN.  INC.  225  Fifth  Ave..  Dept.  N-9  ,  NewTvork  To"  N 

,  I  am  interested  in  earning  money  with  Wallace  Brown  Greet 

I  Cards  and  Stationery.  Please  send  entirely  on  approval  a  sam 

I  box  of  your  1949  All-Occasion  Assortment. . .  and  details  ob 

I  spore  time  money-making  opportunity  in  my  community. 
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GIFT  WRAPPING  ENSEMBLE  ^ 
IMPORTED  FLORAL  NAPKINS  JJ^ 
EASTER  CARD  ASSORTMENT  0^ 


I  Address  

I  . 

■'  Jll'I  _  _'_  _  _  _■_  J_   ^'°te ,  .  . 


State, 


.  Mn  wonder  Daddy's  gaga.  Mother  smooths  on  New  Mennen  Baby  Oil 

:™own  .o  your  pr.„y  pink  .«s^  Wha.  a         W.y  — t 
lat  a  safeguard,  Diaper  rash,  chafing,  chapping-not  for  you,  honey  ch.ld! 


somefimes  /  shrink 
from  the  pufa/ic/fy/ 

•  Better  get  used  to  it,  baby. 

As  long  as  mother  uses  flower- 
fragrant  New  Mennen  Baby  Oil 

you'll  be  the  big  love-interest  around 
here!  It  has  a  scent 

as  fresh  as  spring  flowers  .  .  .  voted 
favorite  by  mothers  in  recent  tests 


sudden  briskness,  almost  as  though  sonie 
secret  uneasiness  had  vanished  from  ins  mind. 

Margalo  looked  at  him  witln  happy  relict. 
•I  have  an  apple  pie  in  tiie  oven."  she  said. 
"Wait  and  I'll  get  some." 

When  she  came  back  with  the  tray.  Roger 
was  hard  at  work.  So  hard  at  work,  in  fact, 
that  lie  ate  absent-mindedly,  while  adding 
up  columns  of  figures-a  sure  way  to  ruin  a 
good  digestion.  But  finally  he  pushed  the  tray 
and  the  papers  aside,  and  sat  back  in  his 

chair.  ,        ,  . 

'•  Mrs.  Barnes,"  he  said  sternly,  what  you 
need  is  a  complete  financial  housecleaning— 
cost  estimates,  price  revision  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  compare 
outgo  with  income?" 

Margalo  felt  flustered.  In  her  eagerness  to 
show  Roger  the  bill,  she  hadn't  realized  that 
he  would  take  the  job  so  seriously.  She  said, 
"Ben  does  all  that.  He  spends  hours  at  it. 

"Too  many  hours!"  Ben  said  from  the 
doorwav.  She  hadn't  heard  him  come  in.  but 
there  he  stood,  and  on  his  face  was  a  look  ot 
mingled  astonishment  and  purest  happmess. 

Margalo  said,  in  surprise,  "Why.  Ben. 
And  then  she  added  hastily.  "This  is  Roger 
Penfield.  the  new  professor  at  the  high  school. 
He  was  just  going  over  the  books." 

Roger  stood  up.  "I  didn't  mean  to  sound 

officious,  Mr.  Barnes  " 

But  Ben  waved  that  aside.  On  the  con- 
trary !  I  don't  know  why  we  didn  t  think  ot 
something  of  this  sort  before." 

Roger  relaxed.  "Actually,  there  s  no  rea- 
son a  business  like  this  can't  make  money. 

"But  it  is  making  money!"  Margalo  pro- 
tested. , 

Ben  took  her  hand  and  squeezed  it  reas- 
suringly. "Honey,"  he  said,  "if  Mr.  Penfie  d 
is  agreeable,  let's  put  him  on  the  pay  roll. 
Then  he  can  handle  the  business  end  ot 
things,  and  we  won't  have  to  bother." 

Roger  accepted  with  enthusiasm,  looking, 
Margalo  thought,  almost  the  way  she  felt 


say  Mom — am  /  as 
pretty  as  you  ? 

•  Can't  help  looking  pretty 
when  you're  happy,  comfy  .  .  .  with 

softer,  smoother  Neiv  Mennen 
Baby  Powder!  Use  it  between  oilings 

to  help  blot  up  perspiration,  chase 
away  prickles,  itching.  So  snowy 

and  fragrant— babies  adore  it! 


a  girl's  gotta 

have  glamour'. 


m  ...  and  baby  gets  it  with  safe, 
double  Mennen  protection.  So  cleanse 
and  lubricate  with  New  Mennen 
Baby  Oil  after  baths  and  at 
diaper  changes.  Between  oilings, 

dust  on  cloud-soft,  refreshing 
New  Mennen  Baby  Powder. 
Buy  baby  both— today! 


baby 
oil 

Hitti  lanolin      (  V 


I  nttinin 

'  BMBV 


laiiuarv. 

when  she  underttwk  one  of  her  favorite  and 
most  complicated  dishes.  "  I'll  come  over  to- 
morrow," he  said,  "and  start  setting  up  the 
books  "  But  after  that  he  left  rather  quicldy. 
and  she  thought  she  detected  a  piu-poseful 
look  in  his  eye. 

Ben  watched  him  go,  then  turned  to  his 
wife.  "What  an  inspiration!  Honey,  how  on 
earth  did  you  think  of  it?" 

Margalo  started  to  explain.  But  by  that 
time  Ben  had  her  in  his  arms  and  was  kissing 
her  thoroughlv.  He  let  her  go,  finally,  but 
he  still  kept  hold  of  her  hand,  and  his  gray 
eyes  were  w^arm  with  relief  as  well  as  love. 

"Let's  celebrate!"  he  said.  "Drive  over 
to  Chester  and  dance  till  midnight.  Would 
vou  like  that?" 

"Oh,  Ben.  of  course  I  would!" 
She  ran  upstairs  at  once  and  changed  to 
the  new  silk  suit  and  cherry-red  blouse  that 
she'd  bought  with  some  of  the  Casserole 
Kitchen  money.  It  wasn't  until  they  were 
ready  to  leave  that  she  saw  suddenly  that 
there  was  a  fatal  flaw  in  her  plan;  and  if  she 
didn't  fix  it  somehow,  Florence  would  be 
worse  off  than  before. 

Hastily  she  went  to  the  phone,  and  when 
she  heard  Florence's  voice  she  said,  with  em- 
barrassment, "This  is  Margalo,  and  I'm  aw- 
fully sorrv,  but  I'm  going  to  have  to  charge 
vou  for  that  dinner  after  all-to  keep  the 
books  straight,  you  know.  I'm  sending  a  bill 
for  two  dollars,  and  calling  it  a  special  intro- 
ductory offer." 

Florence  sounded  surprised,. but  stic  saia 
at  once  "Oh,  that's  all  right;  I  know  it  was 
worth  a  lot  more."  Then  she  added,  rather 
breathlessly,  "Roger  called  up  just  now, 
Margalo,  and  asked  me  to  go  to  the  movies 
with  him  tonight.  He  said  he  wanted  to 
celebrate  because  of  a  new  part-time  job. 

Margalo  put  down  the  receiver  and  smiled 
confidently  at  Ben.  "You  know  how  it  is,'" 
she  said.  "People  in  love  always  celebrate  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat!" 


THE  1^'TILLED  ACRE 

(Continued  from  Page  12} 


find  companionship.  W^e  all  know  one  an- 
other When  I  lived  for  a  while  in  New  York, 
I  knew  far  fewer  really  civilized  people 
with  stimulating  minds  than  I  do  nght 
here  in  Sioux  City. 

"If  you  have  troubles,  in  a  town  like  tms, 
vour  friends  help  you.  In  New  York  I  knew  I 
could  starv'e  and  nobody  would  even  miss  me. 

"I  think  people  read  more  in  the  smaller 
cities  than  they  do  in  the  big  ones.  The  cost 
of  living,  heaven  knows,  is  high  enough,  but 
we  get  more  for  our  money,  and  have  more  to 
spend  on  good  magazines  and  books.  Alto- 
gether there's  less  reason  to  be  afraid  of  lite 
in  the  smaller  places." 

Then  she  added.  "But,  of  course,  you 
probably  think  this  is  part  of  the  'chicken- 
patty  circuit.'"  ,  ^1.  T 
Remembering  the  excellent  sirlom  steak  1 
had  had  the  night  before  in  another  city  at  a 
dinner  sponsored  by  a  women's  club.  1  as- 
sured her  that  I  did  not.  and  that  after  spend- 
ing most  of  my  life  in  great  cities-m  Chicago 
New  York.  Lxjndon.  Berlin,  Vienna  and 
Paris— I  fully  expected,  and  by  my  own 
choice,  to  end  my  days  in  a  V'ennont  village 
among  just  the  kind  of  people  with  whom  1 
had  grown  up.  The  village  will  not  be  so  re- 
mote; no  village  -is  tcKlay.  Tiie  New  \ork 
newspapers  arrive  in  the  morning;  the  radio 
tells  me  all  it  tells  anybody  else;  a  car  will 
carry  me  long  distances,  very  cheaply,  ac- 
cording to  my  whim.  But  my  neighbors  will 
be  neighbors,  and  not  anonymous  persons 
whom  I  pass  on  the  stairs,  or  sec  in  the  eleva- 
tors- and  mv  New  York  friends  also  wiU 
come  to  visit  me.  sometimes  querying.  "Don't 
you  get  <»fW.'"and-()[tener-"I  must  say 
1  envy  you  so  much  ix;ace  and  c|uiet. 

liorcdoin.  I  think,  is  m  oneself.  The  chang- 
ing sca«)ns,  tiie  sunsets,  the  sky,  northern 
lights  a  garden,  cannot  conceivably  be  bor- 
ing Nor  can  a  great  book  or  an  amusing 
f)nc-and  (  if  I  may  so  amfide;  all  writers  put 
their  best  selves  in  their  books,  and  the  Ixxiks 
are  usually  more  interesting  than  they  are.  A 
kitchen  is  not  boring,  nor  is  it  boring  to  put 


together  a  meal  for  oneself  or  the  unexpected 
guests  who  drop  in  from  the  neighborhood. 
And  every  village  produces  its  dramas.  1  he 
most  exciting  murder  case  I  ^er  foUowed- 
and  a  case  that  would  baffle  a  bher  ock 
Holmes    and    fascinate    a  Dostoevski-- 
plaved  itself  out  in  a  courthouse  in  a  most 
demure  small  town,  where  lilacs  bobbed  their 
fragrant  heads  into  the  open  windows.  Not 
that  I  have  anv  morbid  interest  in  murder. 
But  in  a  small  town  a  murder  is  a  murder, 
and  not  one  of  several  headlines  m  a  news- 
paper, recording  the  violences  of  the  anony- 
mous. I  knew  this  murderer,  and  he  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  I  would  have  dreamed 
would  do  such  a  thing,  and  someday.  I  have 
thought  for  years.  I  would  write  a  story 
about  it.  It  certainly  wasn't  boring! 

Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  more 
healthv  for  America  than  a  movement  ot 
youth  to  re-immigrate  into  it,  into  its  open 
spaces,  or  relatively  open  spaces,  brmging 
back  to  them  the  energies,  ideas,  optimism 
and  progressiveness  of  youth,  and  winning 
from  tliem  the  stability  that  comes  with 
roots  "The  Great  American  word,  said  an 
American  poet,  Robinson  Jeffers,  "has  never 
been  enmasse;  it  has  been  Independence 
The  vast  metropolises  do  not  favor  independ- 
ence; it  flourishes  best  where  there  is  elbow 
room,  and  where  men  are  judged  for  what 
thev  are,  because  people  know  who  they  are. 

Therefore.  I  would  recall  to  the  eager,  am- 
bitious, energetic  and  intelligent  younp 
people  of  our  country,  yearly  leaving  ou 
Sllegesanduniversitiesthewordsc^Thoma. 
Wolfe:  Ux)k  Homeward.  Angel!  One  of  th. 
half-dozen  most  brilliant  young  novelists  o 
our  age.  tliough  he  aftenvard  wandered  fa 
alield.  drew  all  the  sap  and  glow  and  ix)ctr. 
and  satire  of  his  work  out  of  the  soil  tha 
nourished  him  and  in  which  r^-mamed  o 
ever  planted  the  roots  of  his  inind  and  spiril 
This  country  is  wide  enough  for  all,  il  * 
but  rediscover  it.  and  today's  pioneer  nia 
find  his  untilled  acre  very  near  the  exact  sp^ 
where  he  stands.  ^" 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


m  Measles  (lie  \m  Hay 

President,  Chicago  Board  of  Health 


I  first  started  practicing  medi- 
there  wasn't  much  we  doctors 
do.  once  an  epidemic  of  measles 
1,  except  to  urge  mothers  to  keep 
a  as  comfortable  as  possible  and 
^gerous  complications  would 
)f  the  most  communicable  of  all 
seases,  measles  isespecially  diffi- 
at  because  the  most  contagious 
s  before  any  symptoms  whatso- 
In  those  days  it  was  impossible 
:hild,  therefore,  without  isolat- 
)letely  from  contact  with  other 

an  easy  thing  to  do. 
hers  and  some  doctors,  indeed 
le  attitude  that  there  is  no  use 


!FUL   young  mothers 
laine  to  California  tell 
t  Doctor  Bundesen's 
ookiets  have  been  of 
atest  help  to  them  in 
for  their  own  babies, 
t  eight  booklets  cover 
ly's  first  eight  months. 
■11  for  50  cents.  The 
eries  of  booklets  cov- 
babv's  health  from 
nths  to  tv\o  years— 
•oklets  for  50  cents. 
)klets   will   be  sent 
;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
1  want  the  first  book- 
mplete  book  on  the 
he  baby,  a  n^t^ 
P9leni<>n(    to  the 
booklets,  OiR  Ba- 
1345,  is  25  cents.  A 
n  breast  feeding,  A 
I  First  Di  ty  to  the 
I  No.  1346,  sells  for 
j.ddress  all  requeslf. 
Reference  Librar\. 
3ME  Journal,  Phil- 
,  Pennsylvania. 


trymg  to  protect  children  when  measles 
comes  to  the  neighborhood,  usuallyTlate 
spnng  or  early  summer.  "Let's  have  t 
and  get  it  over  with."  they  have  s^id 
knowing  that  the  child  who  has  had 
measles  ,s  usually  immune  from  anothe' 

stin^tSr/.*?'"*''*'^^^"^y^'f'^di 

stiJi  think  that  it  is  wong.  I  have  seen  too 

Sot"""  --Po  - 

tions follo^^•.ng  measles  to  give  up  without  a 

fight.  It  IS  true  that  most  cWldren  eventuallv 
do  get  measles,  but  this  is  far  fror^  S  a 
good  reason  for  welcoming  or  inJ^tbg  the 
d^ase  for  your  infant  or  preschooler 
the  contrary,  any  postponement  is  likelj 
to  be  a  gam;  the  older  and  stronger  a 
af^r:'  '""'FT''     '^^^  resistance  to 

isofa'jfonTo  r/'^'^"  ^""'^'^^  "-^^P""  besides 
isolation  to  help  us.  m  a  preparation  called 

E  the" bf "     f  -bstance  made 

trom  the  blood  of  persons  who  have  had 
measles  ,t  can  be  given  after  e.xposure  has 
aken  place.  It  may  keep  vour  hule  fellow 
from  getting  measles  this  time.  If  it  dS 
do  this,  m  nearly  every  case  it  greatl^ess 
ens  the  seventy  of  the  attack 

In  one  neighborhood  that  I  know  about 

?^th?n"'^'-  T^^'^^  ''"^''^  hard  last  June 
W  'thin  a  lew  days,  children  in  seven  homes 
-n  a  single  block  were  taken  sick.  When  t?: 
first  measles  sign  went  up  in  the  nefghbor- 
hood^  five  of  these  seven  mothers  acted  fasE 
called  their  doctors  and  had  globuhn  inTec: 
tions  given  to  their  children.  The  other  u^) 
mo  hers  belonged  to  the  '-let's-get  it  over 
with  -  school,  and  did  nothing  ^ 

\V  hen  the  mothers  compared  notes  it  de 
veloped  that  the  five  protected  children  ali 
had  light  cases-pale  rash,  mild  fever  httle 

oahTtS'T'^'  "^be  children 

o  the  two  do-nothing"  mothers,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  miserable  for  da^s  w  t li 
th     !  '^u^'""^  •  itchy  rash  ore 

throats,  burmng  eyes  and  nagging  cougS 
It  doesn't  always  happen  this  wav  of 
course.  Occasionally  a  prTected  chSd  may 


Baby  f.^ectmg  a  Mother 

Ahhh!  There 


Up-Sry,ackm^  starts  with  the  first  tiny  tastes  of 
Gerber's  Cereals  (oftet.  baby's  first  spoon-fed  food ) 

W  b    I  t  dehcious,  nourishing  variety 

When  baby  graduates  to  finely  chopped  Junior  Foods 
-you  pay  the  same  hw  price  for  Gerbe/s  ! 

Now!  Gerber's  Meats.  Extra-good  addition 
to  your  infant's  meals.  And  .//  ready  to  eat! 

Quality  Beef?  VeaJ.'  Liverf 


Theyre  ^^^^^ 


-at  ofie  modest  price!  °  ''"^  "° 

FREE  samples  of  3  special 
Baby  Cereals.  \X'rite  to  Gerber's 
Dept.  81-9.    Fremont,  Mich! 


erber's 


BABY  FOODS 


OAKLANO  CAL 


20  Strained  Foods    •    15  Junior  Foods 


3  Strained  Meats    •    3  Junior  Meafs 
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I  will  never  spoil  liim 
by  liolding  baek  my  love  . 

"My  love  and  praise,  given  freely,  help  him  grow  in 
spirit.  My  doctor  tells  me  they  are  as  important  as  givmg 
the  special  care  his  body  needs  to  grow  soundly  .  .  . 


have  severe  sNnnptoms.  and  in  some  epidemics 
Se  infection  ./fairly  mM  even  .n  unpro- 
ved children.  Usually,  however  u  work, 
the  other  vN-av.  The  idea  I  want  to  leave  xMth 
nSthers  who  are  reading  thi.  fticW  is  a 
Smple  one:  You  can  improve  the  odds  n 
voir  child's  favor  by  asking  the  doctor  to 
give  measles  globulin-a  single  injecu^^^^^^^ 
takes  onlv  a  few  seconds  to  give.  The  injec 
fon  must  be  administered  -t^n 'ou^  to 
davs  after  a  knoNMi  exposure  to  the  disease 
It  i;  especiallv  important  for  a  child  under 
hree  vSrs  of  age.  for  any  youngster  v,ho  is 
'   Tr  forTne  who  is  suflering  from  the  effects 
01  some  previous  illness. 

But  you  mav  ask.  if  exposure  occurs  be- 
fore ^v  igns  of  Illness  appearjiow  can  one 
tell  when  the  globulin  should  be  gi^n. 

The  answer  is  that  it  isn  t  pos^jole  to 
J?de^.telyineverycase.IfhtUe^^^^^^^^ 
next  door  shows  up  v.nth  a  rash  tlie  da>  alter 
Se  plS  mdoors  .-ith  your  J^n^my  th^e  s 
no  doubt  that  direct  exposure  took  P\^^^^\f 
four  or  five  days  have  inten-ened.  Jimm> 
niavhave  avoided  infection,  but  you  -"  ^ 
..nser  to  protect  him  an>-xva>.  \»  ^J^^l;.^ 
more  elapses  between  the  day  the>  pla%e<l 
SgSher  and  the  day  Johmiy  gets  sick^om 
'^  kL-  Jimmy  could,,;  """^-[^''^ 
'anvnhere  else  in  the  meanUm    nou  can 
ailme  that  he  has  escaped  the  disease. 

Fmunatelv.  the  niuis  that  causes  measles 
opSeTon  a  fairly  predictable  timetable 
tChout  the  course  of  the  lUness.  Moth^ 
who  know  what  the  umetable  is  can  plan 
Thar  children's  acth-ities  more  mtelhgenth 
whTn  measles  threatens.  Ordinarily,  the  pe- 
oHncubation-from  date  of  mlect.on  to 
onset  of  fever-is  about  ten  days.  The  la.t 
?eTdavs  of  this  penod  and  the  first  few  da>. 
I  after  fever  starts-nine  or  ten  days  alto- 
Ser-is  the  contagious  or  communicable 
time  during  wliich  the  disease  is  easily  trans- 
r^  t^^m  one  child  to  another  earned  on 
Sioplets  of  moisture  discharged  Irom  the 
mouth  and  nose. 

Hight  fever,  more  often  than  not  un- 
noticed^inless  mother  is  on  guard  and  ^-atch- 


nil 
t 
ir 


ing  closely,  is  the  first  sign  that  tl 
infected.  Then  the  eyes  are  likcU  t< 
red  and  watery,  frequently  with  pi* 
the  lower  lids.  Within  a  day  or  twi 
child  is  sneezing  and  coughing,  wi 
nose  and  sore  throat— all  die  indi" 
developing  cold.  This  is  the  pe 
municability:  if  Jimmy  rcnu- 
Johnnv  was  sneezing  or  cough 
they  pla\-ed  together,  you  kn< 

e,xpect  1  ,    .  J 

Measles  rash  begins  the  third  ori 
after  the  cold  sx-mptoms  are  detir- 
red  spots  appear  on  the  face  or 
ears.  Soon  these  enlarge,  deepen 
spread  down  the  body,  finally  co 
arms  and  legs.  As  the  rash  gn 
mounts,  often  to  103'  or  104"  in  u; 
children.  The  sick  child's  skin  ma 
draw,  and  the  eyes  often  bum  uno 
when  exposed  to  light.  ^Drawn" 
dark  glasses  will  help  if  this  is  the 
eyes  are  not  affected,  it  is  not  n 
darken  the  room,  but  strong  ligh 
avoided;  so.  too.  should  activ 
strain  the  eyes.  >  _ 

The  rash  lasts  for  about  five  dJ 
begins  to  fade,  peeling  and  fl?kii 
fever  drops  and  the  other 
appear  The  cough,  however, 
linger  for  anotlier  week,  or  even 
the  youngster  in  bed  for  at  least 
the  rash  appears. 

In  addition  to  early  protect 
possible,  the.  mother's  res^ 
measles  are  to  keep  the  el- 
and amused  when  the  disease  i 
and  to  guard  against  overexert 
valescence  starts.  Measles  low 
ance  cf  the  affected  areas  to  o 
particularly  pneumonia,  influe 
fections.  I  have  seen  many 
happened  because  children  w 
get  up  and  go  out  too  soon  afti 
measles.  The  safest  method 


doctor  to  write  the  rules  for 
period,  and  theu  be  sure  the  n 
obeyed  1 


TKiS  IS  ^ 

SNOW-ClAE^T 


Sn 


■rj^o  make  sure  that  he  builds  a  well- 
1  shaped  head,  a  fine.  fiiU  chest,  a 
strong  back,  straight  legs  and  sound 
teeth -I  give  my  baby  enough 
Vitamin  D  every  day." 

A  wholly  natural  source 

Time-proven,  reliable  cod  liver  oil  is 
a  source  preferred  by  many  physi- 
cians for  the  Vitamin  D  your  baby 
needs  to  build  sound  bones  and  teeth. 
Soon  after  birth,  start  him  on  Squibb 
Cod  Uver  Oil.  (iive  it  regularly  ever) 
day.  It  is  a  wholly  natural  source  not 
only  of  Vitamin'  I),  but  also  of  im- 
riant  irrouth-proinoiing  Vitamin  .\. 


Be  sure  to  get  Squibb  C.o.l  Liver  Oil 
for  vour  baby  todav. 
Protect  yourself,  the  older  children! 
This  winter  liave  the  whole  family 
take  Squibb  pleasant  Mint-Havored 
Cod  Liver  Oil.  ^ 


h  supplies  the  extra  Vitamins  A  and 
D  so  often  needed  these  winter  days. 
Ph  a-^ant.  easv  to  take.  Ask  now  for 
S<iuibb  Cod  Lixer  Oil.  Plain  or  Mmt- 
Flavored.  Give  it  regularly. 


SQI  IT^l^  eml^M^^ 

pf.f«rT«d  by  mo».  moth«fi  than  any  other  cod  M»«  oil 


r„K  .Ts  .rv  ...  .ak.-  all  .he  f."'  "f  «  ""-'r;" 
„..  .heir  fa.-e^  ««<h  ""^^  ., 

,l,r..«  a.  M».nr.M.r.  H  .i-«iull> 

..f  i.-.-.  an.l  V  H"  ea-.U  —  «ln  -  <  r> 

I, air-  a  Snow -(  .heal. 


WERE  VOU  A  S 


JOHN  GI  XTHEK 

"I  was  a  Chicago  boy,  educated  in 
the  public  schools  there,  and  I  re- 
member wTiting  pieces  about  the 
Russian  revolution  even  when  I  was 
in  high  school.  I  went  to  Europe  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  1924  and 
worked  for  the  News  there  for  twelve 
years.  Since  then  I  have  followed  the 
world's  turmoil  where  it  led  me,  wit- 
nessed death  and  destruction,  inter- 
viewed the  common,  the  great  and 
the  notorious  of  nearly  every  coun- 
try. In  several  books  I  have  reported 
all  this,  and  it  all  shrinks  to  small 
proportions  beside  the  deeply  per- 
sonal meaning  of  Death  be  Not 
Proud."  (Page  38.) 


CECILY  TEAGVE  CROWE 

''I  am  married  and  have  one  daugh- 
ter, seven  years  old.  I  have  a  private 
pilot's  license  and  would  rather  fly 
than  eat  (except  at  Ruth  IVIills 
Teague's  farm,  which  is  also  my 
father's,  W.  D.  Teague,  industrial 
designer).  When  I  was  my  daughter's 
age  I  began  writing  stories  to  go  with 
my  illustrations.  I  planned  to  be  an 
artist  then,  but  chap^d  careers  at 
fourteen  and  wrote  a  novel  about  an 
aviator.  I  would  rather  write  than 
eat  or  fly."  (Sarah  and  the  Seaplane, 
page  40.) 


FLORENCE  JANE  SOMAN 

"I  was  born  in  Rock  Hill,  South  Caro- 
lina, but,  in  spite  of  warnings  from 
townspeople  that  New  Yorkers  froze 
in  the  streets,  we  moved  to  Brooklyn 
when  I  was  very  small.  ^ly  Southern 
accent  disappeared  with  my  milk 
teeth.  Since  then  I  have  written  six 
stories  and  sold  five.  First  Dance 
(page  34)  is  my  first  JOURNAL  story. 
IVIy  husband,  a  corporation  lawyer, 
says  our  home  isn't  big  enough  for 
two  careers,  so  he  wonders  if  I"<1 
mind  if  he  gave  up  his." 
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Perhaps  like  us,  you  regard  February 
as  the  longest  month  of  the  year.  There 
seems  to  be  no  vernal  hint  in  the  air,  no 
dickie  bird's  song. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

So  we  pass  along  a 
suggestion.  Just  hie 
yourself  off  to  see 
M-G-M's  aptly 
titled  "The  Sun 
Comes  Up".  Truly 
it's  as  if  the  sun  had 
broken  through  the 
clouds,  shining 
bright  and  clear  and 
warm. 

★  ★     *  ★ 
For  it's  a  picture 
that  speaks  in  the 
simple,  straightfor- 
ward language  of  the  heart.  You  see 
it.  You  live  it.  And  you  love  it. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

The  distinguished  author  of  "The  Year- 
Ung",  Marjorie  Kirman  Rawlings,  dis- 
plays once  again  her  great  understanding 
of  people,  real  people — vital,  stubborn, 
proud,  searching. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

A  woman  who  plunges  into  her  career 
to  fill  the  void  where  love  should  have 
been,  A  boy  who  discovers  the  adventure 
and  happiness  of  growing  up,  in  the 
devotion  of  a  dog. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

As  the  concert  singer,  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  lends  lustre  to  the  role.  Her 
famous  voice  is  richer  than  ever. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Lloyd  Nolan  is  the  hard-bitten,  soft- 
hearted writer  who  helps  the  sun  come 
up  on  love. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Claude  Jarman,  Jr,  (of  "The  Yearling" 
fame)  and  Lassie  are  the  typical  boy 
and  his  dog. 

★  *  ★  ★ 
Lassie's  last  minute 
rescue  of  her  master 
from  the  blazing 
orphanage  will  be 
remembered  for 
years  as  one  of  the 
great  action  thrills 
of  the  screen. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
And  rounding  out' 
the  well  chosen  cast,-  ^ 


0^, 


Lewis  Stone  and  Percy  Kilbride, 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
tasteful  use  of  Technicolor.  In  bold, 
vibrant  strokes  it  brings  to  the  theatre 
the  grandeur  of  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tain country. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
Director  Richard  Thorpe  continues  to 
hit  his  stride,  following  his  delightful 
"A  Date  With  Judy".  The  excellent 
screen  play  comes  from  William  Ludwig 
and  Margaret  Fitts.  Producer  Robert 
Sisk,  responsible  for  the  memorable 
"Courage  Of  Lassie"  and  "Hills  Of 

Home",  adds  an- 
other to  his  roster  of 
magnificent  motion 
pictures. 

★     ★     ★  ★ 
"The  Sun  Comes 
Up" — and  brightens 
a  great  entertain- 
ment day !  jj 
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NAIL  BRILLIANCE 
BY  CUTFX 


If  you  love  luxury  uilfr  liixiirv-  you're  llur  Nail 
|{i illi.iticc  ly[»c. 

No  <)lh<'r  polish  dllcrs  so  iriiicli  .  .  .  not  even  llic 
nl()^l  cxpcnsivi'  polislics!  Sec  liow  rn;iii\  extras!  Sicaily- 
liascil  heaiily  ol  a  lifitllc.  Loiifi-liandlr-il  "arlihl's" 
hriish  (fir  striootli-anil-casv  a|i[)lic.ilioti.  Miraclr  wear! 
I  en  (lcvaslali(i(,',  (adclirss  I'olnr-il 
So  pure.  Ion!  Iu)en  women  u  liDsf  shins  on-  ollrr^ic 


to  oilier  polishes  cfin  safely  use  Noil  liriUinnee. 
Suddenly  — on  lln'  pn-llirsl  li|»M  — llir  now 
(!nt<'x  Lipslirk! 

Itnafiinc!  A  lipstick  as  wickedly  ilattcririfi  to  yriiir 
li()s  as  Nail  Urilliancc  is  lo  your  liamis!  Silki(T-ll)an- 
silk  fcxtiirc!  (;iiiif.'iti>!  viiic  r7////L'.' Viliraiil  color-iiitcn- 
sil  \ !  ( !olot    to  i  ()in|il(rtriciil  Nail  Uriliialici; .  . .  cotripli- 

IllCIlt   Vr)//.()llly    \'H.*  »PLU«  TAX 


Onr  Readers 
W/rite  us 


ire  nivorreew  Glad  or  $iorry? 

Bladensburg,  Maryland. 

Dear  Editors:  I  wonder  if  a  poll  among 
'our  readers  ivould  show  whether  most  di- 
orced  wives  tvho  marry  again  are  glad  or 
orry  they  made  the  move.  There  are  a  great 
tany  women  contemplating  divorce  who  ask 
hemselves  this  question.  If  after  the  honey- 
%oon  is  over,  the  second  marriage  is  merely 

repetition  of  the  first,  what  is  the  use  of 
Hvorce?  If  on  the  other  hand,  many  women 
ay  they  benefit  by  the  change,  much  uncer- 
ainty  ivould  be  cleared  up  for  those  who 
hink  they  would  be  better  off  away  from 
heir  present  husbands. 

Most  sincerely, 

Frances  M.  Bell. 

flother  T<>lls  Ihe  Truth 

Ea.st  Orange,  Netv  Jersey. 

Dear  Editors:  I  wish  I  could  persoii- 
lUy  thank  Val  Teal  for  the  story.  Father 
Pells  the  Truth,  and  all  it  meant  to  me. 

I  wish  that  every  woman  who  sees 
lerself  reach  and  start  to  pass  middle 
ige  niic^ht  read  it.  I  am  homely,  fat  and 
)ften  sharp — but  my  nineteen-year-old 
laughter  says  not.  I  am  impatient,  criti- 
•al  and  often  overbearing,  but  my  nearly 
weiity-one-year-old  son  tells  me  I  never 
el  him  down.  I  have  lost  my  enthusiasm 
or  going  to  parties,  worry  endlessly 
iboul  money,  fret  my  husband  need- 
I'ssly — but  he  always  gives  me  the  last 
-iss  as  he  leaves  in  the  morning  and  the 
irsl  when  we  meet  at  home  when  the 
lay's  work  is  over.  No,  I  am  not  pretty. 
Jut  the  love  of  those  around  me  makes 
ne  feel  beautiful. 

Most  gratefully, 

Helen  C.  Kirkup. 

Growing  Old  4>ra4>«'fully 

Laredo,  Texas. 
j  Dear  Editor:  The  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
HAL  and  1  are  twins,  both  born  in  Novem- 
ler.  1883.  I  must  admit  that  I  did  not 
ead  the  first  few  copies,  but  have  not 
iiissed  one  since  I  started.  The  fiction  has 
Iways  been  of  the  highest,  type  and  the 
ontinued  stories  keep  me  waiting  impa- 
iently  for  the  next  installment.  My  grand- 
hildren  now  enjoy  reading  the  Ladies' 
foME  Journal.  Sincerely, 

Bess  Traylor. 

Policy  and  Hearsay 

Maris.sa,  Illinois. 
Dear  Editors :  I  am  glad  von  do  not  ad- 
ertise  liquor.  I  notice  an  increasing  niim- 
»er  of  your  stories  have  their  characters 
Irinking.  I  have  heard  that  the  liquor 
>eople  pay  an  author  as  much  to  insert 
]:uch  incidents  as  the  magazines  pay  for 
\he  articles. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  McClintock. 

ll^omeone  who  knew  nothing  about 
•vriting  must  have  started  that  ru- 
■nor.  The  charge  is  not  true. — ED. 

Bay  Mendinii 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
Dear  Editors:  One  day,  in  one  of  those 
lelightfully  rebellious  moods  we  women 
?et  when  our  power  has  been  underesti- 
Tiated  (during  which  we  usually  accom- 
plish some  unprecedented  miracle  just 
because  we're  tired  to  death  of  routine),  I 
[decided  to  mend  my  sheets  with  colored 


material.  Doggone  it,  if  my  thrift  was  the 
only  pleasure  I  got  from  mending,  why 
not  cry  it  from  the  housetops?  Out  from 
my  workbasket  came  a  big  piece  of  bril- 
liant pink  cotton — almost  shocking  pink, 
and  right  down  the  alley  of  my  mood. 
Why  not  make  the  patch  heart-shaped,  as 
long  as  the  day  was  one  for  innovation 
and  the  hole  in  the  sheet  could  be  covered 
neatly  with  a  heart?  It  looked  so  gay  and 
fresh  that  the  next  sheet  in  the  to-be- 
mended  pile  seemed  pale  and  anemic  by 
contrast — it  needed  a  dash  of  color  too. 

Several  weeks  later,  at  bed-changing 
time,  a  sheet  turned  up  bearing  a  bright 
patch — the  heart-shaped  one — and  I 
laughed  at  the  memory  of  my  rebellious 
mending  day  as  I  tucked  the  corners  in 
neatly.  My  husband  laughed  when,  wea- 
rily heading  for  bed,  he  saw  the  large 
heart  turned  back  over  the  covers.  The 
children  laughed  when  they  opened  their 
beds  to  find  a  green  leaf  or  a  bright  diamond 
winking  at  them.  My  neighbor  laughed  on 
washday  when  she  saw  my  clothesline 
tattletale  gay,  and  said,  "Why  didn't  I 
ever  think  of  that!" — a  woman's  tribute 
of  tributes. 

Now  I'm  an  old  hand  at  these  cutout 
tricks.  Flowers  go  on  my  sheets,  notes  of 
music,  stars,  bright  red  cherries,  colored 
balls  or  just  snowflake  shapes  of  any  gay 
material  that  comes  to  hand.  Once  1  even 
sewed  a  doll-shaped  mend  on  the  pillow 
for  one  of  the  children  when  she  was  ill, 
although  the  pillowcase  didn't  need  mend- 
ing. Kitten  faces  go  on  the  holes  in  the 
knees  of  the  children's  overalls.  An  apple 
covers  a  tear  in  a  little  girl's  dress  that  I 
otherwise  couldn't  properly  conceal.  My 
husband's  shorts  have  patches  of  every 
hue.  Somehow  our  philosophy  about 
wearing  mended  clothing  or  sleeping  on 
mended  sheets  has  become  a  gay  one. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jean  Ayers  Haughey. 


Terrible  Housekeeper 

Saint  Joseph,  Missouri. 
Dear  F^ditor :  Having  neglected  my 
housework  to  read  your  newest  magazine, 
1  feel  moved  to  neglect  the  work  even  more 
and  write  to  you.  There  is  something  very 
personalized  about  the  Journal  which 
makes  me  feel  like  pouring  out  my 
troubles. 

I'm  a  terrible  housekeeper.  I  try,  but  I 
can't  seem  to  jind  what  it  is  that  makes  a 
good  housekeeper  good.  Maybe  I'm  lazy, 
but  even  when  I  try  my  house  stilt  looks 


"Terrible  housekeeper"  and  family. 

awful.  Having  two  baby  boys,  nineteen 
months  and  four  months,  and  living  in  a 
two-and-a-half  room  apartment  doesn't 
help,  but  I  feel  I'm  to  blame.  I  can't  seem 
to  get  my  day  tuuflled  out.  No  plan  for 
housekeeping  gives  allowance  for  running 


Look  whats  washable 
this  winter ! 


The  charm  of  so  many  clothes  this 
winter  is  that,  for  all  their  brightness 
and  delicacy,  they're  washable.  But 
that  means  with  care.  Just  one 
careless  washing  with  strong  soap 
can  fade  bright  colors  and  ruin  the 
fit  of  nice  washables.  But  when  you 
wash  your  nice  things  gently  in 
Ivory  Flakes,  colors  will  actually 
perk  up  .  .  .  clothes  wear  longer  .  .  . 
and  fit  better! 


BRIGHT  ACCESSORIES  in  the  winter  scene 
will  be  lovelier  if  they're  siidsed  in  Ivory 
Flakes— it's  <J9H/I0()%  pure.  There's 
no  milder,  safer  soap  liian  Ivory  Flakes. 


IVORY 

FLAKES 


If  it's  lovely  to  wear... Its  worth 

Ivory  Flakes"-^^ 
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"Fan-Flair" 

Brassiere  by 

MUNSINGWEAR* 


Prettiest  way  to  proud  bosom 
beauty . . .  the  wonderful  uplift 
and  youthful  separation  this 
Munsingwear  bra  gives  you! 

"Fan- Flair"  stitched  cups  support 
you  beautifully,  firmly.  And 

for  easy,  comfortable  fit . . .  there 
are  imder-bust  elastic  inserts. 
Mimsingwear's  quality  eye  chose 

the  fabric — nylon  satin  and  nylon 
embroidered  marquisette. 
In  Portrait  Pink  and  Tempera  White. 
A,  B  and  C  cups;  $3.50. 
At  fine  stores  everywhere. 


IP 


•m«.  V.  (.MT.orr 

AUo  ask  for  MunHinKwr-ar  Hosiery 


Foundation  OarmontH  •  Sloeping-and-LounicinK  Wear 


Davy  to  the  Uiilcl  I'vvry  hour  or  J'ccilinii  the 
baby  every  four  hours.  Dishes  and  diapers 
pile  u/> — and  ironiufis — and  then  the 
house  is  dirty  af<ain  and  trliat  have  I  done 
tvith  all  my  lime . 

Cjood  housekeeping  is  suj>j>osed  to  slip 
on  you  like  the  ring  at  the  altar — but  it 
certainly  didn't  in  my  rase. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs.  David  Yeqiust,  Jk. 

Birthday  Greniing 

The  Diike\s  Cottage, 
Rudgivick,  England. 

Darling  Junie:  It  is  your  birthday  again, 
and  it  takes  me  back  in  mind  to  that 
morning  when  you  were  bors,  in  Maymyo, 
Upper  Burma.  All  the  birds  began  to  sing, 
I  remember,  as  you  arrived.  And  the 
Burmese  brokers  down  in  the  delta  said, 
commiserating  with  your  papa,  because, 
as  you  know,  the  East  holds  daughters 
cheap,  "We  hear,  sir,  that  you  have 
another  little  calamity." 

People  keep  commiserating  me  because 
all  my  children  are  so  far  away.  "How  sad 
for  you,"  they  say,  "and  how  you  must 
miss  them."  I  was  thinking  the  other  day 
how  funny  it  is  that  I  don't  look  at  it  in 
that  way  at  all.  I  just  feel  very  proud  of 
you  both,  that  when  your  chance  came  to 
get  about  and  see  the  world,  you  took  it. 
So  many  people  miss  their  opportunity  of 
making  good,  because  they  dither  on  the 
brink,  afraid  to  launch  awaj,  because  of 
•  the  crocodiles.  Also,  I  feel  very  glad  that 
neither  of  you  has  ever  felt  it  was  your 
duty  to  sit  at  home  and  look  after  me! 
That  you  both  knew  I  could  fend  for  my- 
self and  lead  my  own  life,  not  hanging 
onto  you.  That  is  about  the  best  compli- 
ment children  can  pay  their  parents,  to 
my  mind,  for  the  maternal  coil  can  be 
very  suffocating.  Lo^e  from 

Mother 
( Dorothy  Black) 
■i- 

M4»tfa«r  Thwarts  Alarriafie 

Stoughton,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Editor:  I  have  made  reasonable 
progress  in  the  world  and  feel  able  to  enter 
into  marriage  with  success.  I've  been  en- 
gaged to  a  fine  girl  for  nearly  a  year  note. 

The  engagement  is  going  to  pieces  be- 
cause of  the  girl's  mother.  I  have  been  build- 
ing a  truly  beautiful,  comfortable  Utile  home 
for  us,  but  she  pointedly  refuses  to  speak  one 
word  about  it.  Always  ivhen  we  go  out  there 
is  a  negative  sentiment,  never  "Have  a  good 
time,  kids."  She  absolutely  refuses  to  discuss 
ivedding  plans. 

She  has  fed  her  daughter  a  constant 
stream  of  learnings  that  she  must  do  what 
mother  tells  her  to  do,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  girl  is  25  and  Vm  26.  How  can  ive 
strike  at  the  roots  of  her  childishness,  fears 
and  selfishness,  and  convince  her  it  is  right 
and  natural  for  a  mature  daughter  to  marry 
in  happiness?  Sincerely, 

(Name  Withheld) 

^When  lK)y.s  and  girls  reach  21,  cus- 
tom and  the  law  presume  they  can 
decide  for  themselves  whether  to 
marry. — KO. 

Il<>  AnimnlN  Woop? 

Santa  Monica,  California. 
Dear  Editors:  I  wisli  to  call  your  at- 
tention lo  a  inlHlake  of  Grella  Paliiier'n 
in  her  article  Vt  liy  Do  oiiicii  Cry  ?  She 
Hays  "man  alone  IiaH  lat^liryinal 
glands  .  .  .  aninialH  never  cry."  I/cl  nic 
quote  MIhb  Ida  M.  Mellcn,  noted  liiolo- 
giHl  and  forni(rr  axHiHlant  lo  tlie  lale  Dr. 
Hayniond  Ia-.k  Didnars  at  llie  Hroiix 
Zoo:  "All  calH  liave  la<'hrynial  ghuwlH 
and  all  can  cry.  A  inunltcr  of  aiiinialH 
Mlicd  learn.  Yon  liavc  read  of  llic  croco- 
dile IcarH,  and  llic  lii|i|iojKiliiniiiH  Ih  naid 
lo  ^licd  IcafH  of  blood  dining  jtarluri- 
lion,  and  lo  Hwcal  blood  in  iln  agony. 
\mv  animal  llnil  xlicdn  learn  Jh  HiifTcring 
((  imlinueii  im  I'liKf  X) 


No.  6 1 68. ..Martha  Manning's  favorite 
suit-dress  for  a  season-long  standby! 
Important,  too,  for  the  young  slimncss 
it  lends  the  half-size  figure  with  long- 
revered,  long-pcplumed  jacket...  for 
its  proportioned  sizing!  White  pique 
"ruffs"  on  Black,  Brown,  Navy  or  Grey  I 
Washable  Martinique  Rayon  Crepe. | 

4boul  $13 

jK^^     ^   ^''^X  There  arc  Martha  Manninf 

Gunrnniccd  hv  'A         ^  .     ...  , 


,  (ioorf  H(Mi\f'l<('(>pin}; 


Oretset  in  Mittet'  ami 
"  Illusion  "  Half  Slit 


for  namf!  of  the  sforo  ncareif  you,  writ9 
MARTHA  MANNING  •  Dept  LH-4  •  ST.  LOUIS  3 1 
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Luckies'  fine  tobacco  picks  you 
up  when  you're  low  •  •  •  calms 
you  down  when  you're  fense! 


ies'  fine  tobacco  puts  you  on  the 
\  level — the  Lucky  level — to  feel  your 
best,  do  your  level  best. 

at's  why  it's  important  for  you  to  remem- 
lat  Lucky  Strike  Means  Fine  Tobacco 
Id,  ripe,  Ught  tobacco  that  makes  a  thor- 
ly  enjoyable  smoke.  No  wonder  more 
lendent  tobacco  experts— auctioneers, 


buyers  and  warehousemen — smoke  Lucky 
Strike  regularly  than  smoke  the  next  two 
leading  brands  combined. 

Light  up  a  Lucky!  Luckies'  fine  tobacco 
picks  you  up  when  you're  low,  calms  you 
down  when  you're  tense.  So  get  on  the  Lucky 
level  where  it's  fun  to  be  ahve.  Get  a  carton 
of  Luckies  and  get  started  today! 


COPR.,  THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


S./MF,T  ^  lucky  ^tu*ke  Afeano  fine  Tobacco 
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CWPROOF  your  hands  «ith  TRUSHAY 


RED  ROSES  to  spice  a  pastel  neplipee? 
.Fashion  says,  "Bravo!"'  But  red 
hands?  Fashion  says,  '"No-no!"  And  they're 
so  needless  now ! 

Even  if  you  do  dishes  or  hrave  wintry 
winds,  you  can  keep  your  hands  smooth 
and  lovely  with  different  Trushay. 

For  Trushay  has  a  uni)|ue  "heforehand" 
extra  that  guards  against  chapping.  Yes, 
you  can  use  Trushay  tuo  wonderful  ways! 

To  soften  and  smooth.  Just  a  few  drops 
make  your  hands  feel  like  satin!  Use  fra- 
grant, cream) -rich  Trushay  any  time! 


To  chap-proof.  Smooth  on  Trushay  he- 
fore  doing  dii-hes,  light  laundry,  or  before 
going  outdoors.  .\s  long  as  Trushay  is  on 
your  hands,  they're  protected  against 
water  chap  and  weather  chap ! 

For  evening-soft  hands  all  day  long  . . . 
begin  todav  to  use  Trushay ! 

TRUSMY 


PnOOUCT   OF   aitlSTOL  I 


5j{  Appli")  i^inrr  r«po«iir<!  In  hoi.  »'««pir  walrr  — nr  wind  antt  wpaltirr— Tniahay  protrrt«  hand*  aitainat 
the  rr«l,  riiuKli.  fIri<-<)-oul  rondiiion  kn<iwn  a«  rha|i|iin)i.  Whrn  ■"lap-aiid-watcr  tatkt  are  pruluoged — 
or  weather  ia  acvere — reoew  application  at  more  frequent  inlcrvala. 


(ConlinueJ  from  Pagu  0) 
from  a  pitiful  grief  indeed."  I'd  like  to 
tell  Miss  Palmer  of  the  reaction  of  our 
Burmese  eat  to  the  death  of  his  eompan- 
ion,  a  huge  alley  eat.  Nug.  hen  ntv 
liushand  went  into  the  living  room, 
Sean,  the  Burmese,  was  sitting  on  an 
ottoman,  all  hunched  over  as  if  draw  ing 
into  himself,  and  tears  were  streaming 
dowii  his  small  dark  face.  Nug  lav  on 
the  floor,  dead  of  a  heart  attack. 

^  ours  truly, 
Mrs.  John  F.  Jvixje. 

•  Roger  Conant,  curator  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Zoo,  say»  animals  have  glands 
w  hieh  secrete  in  excess  when  eyes  are 
irritated.  He  has  never  known  an 
animal  to  weep  tears  in  sorrow. 
Mamma  Hippo  has  a  tough  time  at 
hippobirth,  but  the  reddish  fluid 
that  exudes  from  her  pores  is  not 
blood.— ED. 


Teea-Ager  Wants  Respeet 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Dear  Editor:  I  am  fifteen  years  old,  at 
the  height  of  mv  "adolescence,"  and  I  re- 
sent most  articles  on  so-called  "teen- 
agers." The  teen-agers  most  writers  por- 
tray are  all  alike — and  they  are  all  perfect 
idiots.  Thev  all  stuff  themselves  with  sun- 
daes, get  bumps,  swoon  over  movie  stars, 
and  get  starry-eved  over  a  perfectly  inane 
bov-next-door  (like  Oogie  in  A  Date  If  ilh 
Judy).  Thev  all  talk  ridiculous  slang.  In 
all  of  mv  fifteen  and  a  half  years,  I  have 
never,  except  in  movies,  in  stories  and  on 
radio  programs,  heard  teen-agers  use 
worse  slang  words  than  "divine,"  mean- 
ing marvelous,  or  "fast,"  meaning  some- 
one who  "gets  around"  a  Uttle  too  much. 
A  little  slang  enlivens  a  language,  and 
soon  becomes  part  of  it — a  continual 
stream  of  jargon  is  absurd  and  cheap. 
I  don't  like  all  the  teen-agers  I  know. 
Some  are  immature  (like  some  adidts  I 
know). 

Mv  plea — directed  not  so  much  to  your 
magazine  as  to  a  general  public  attitude — 
is,  either  treat  adolescence,  its  problems 
and  confusions,  sympathetically,  and 
with  at  least  an  attempt  at  understanding, 
or  leave  the  subject  alone. 

Very  truly  yours. 
One  of  those  silly  "teen-agers.''^ 

Ten-Year-Old  Poet 

So     ^  A  ^^  SKK/0>tx& 


Skmtimm  -tlm  M»4ir 

I  Hvnt  skatine.  on  the  frozen  rivr, 
I  uvnt  sktttinfi  on  the  iiltissy  rink. 
I  uvnt  skaiinfi  on  the  kitcht-n  Jlour 
In  the  water  thiit  drip/Hti  from  the  sink. 

I  ui-nt  skatinu  on  a  Dutch  innal. 

I  ut-nt  fktitinn  iiith  it  Hoilitnd  Ixi/id. 

I  m-nl  fkatini!  in  the  iMtthriHun  liib 

( )n  the  soap  that  slip/Mtl  out  of  m  y  hand. 

I  i/»Tit  skatin/t  doun  the  sterp  Suits  .4lps. 
I  iii-nt  %kiilinit,  yiMlrliii u  all  ihr  day. 
I  uttil  ikalinf!  iloiiii  thi-  ifllnr  Urps 
On  tfu-  fkatrt  I  didn't  put  autiv. 

Syi.\m  Am.I.K,  Agr  10' 


February, 1^ 


Renew  the  beauty 
of  your  watch  with  the 
band  America's  jewelers 
recommend 


eNlers' 
UQest 


From  M  to  »1325,  Federal  tax  included! 
In  yellow,  pink,  or  white  gold  filled.  ' 


Jacoby-Bender.  Inc. 


New  York  13.  N 


Instantly .  . 
make  YOUR  lips  more  beautif 

Here  is  the  most  important  charm  discovc 

since  rhe  beginning  of  beauf>-.  A  lipstick 
last  that  acfuolly  can't  smear  — that  reo 
won't  rub  off  — and  that  will  keep  your  li 
satin-smooth  and  lovely,  it  isn't  a  lipstick 
all.  It's  a  lush  liquid  in  the  most  roman- 
shades  ever!  And  so  permonenrl  Put  it  on 
dusk  — it  stays  till  dawn  or  longer.  You  c 
use  it  to  prevent  creom  lipstick  f^om  smearin 
too.  Just  brush  on  a  coat  of 
I  pfone  offer  lipstick. 

A  .  CMEEKTONE  .  .  Koses  in 

yQ^r  cr^eeii  wi'Hout  rouge. 
A  "miracle"  preporation. 
The  effect  i$  obsolutety  noturol 
ond  lovely,  lost*  all  doy. 

liquid  liptniie 

 Moil  Coupon  (or  Cenereui  Trial  SliM— 

PRINCESS  PAT.  Dept.  982 

2709  South  Weill  St.,  Chicogo  16,  (II. 
fU  TrijI  lint.  I  tutm  lb  (b  fti.  Un  he  tMk  tM  k 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


This  Oh-so-delightful  ''must''- 


^  ^ 


YES,  countless  thousands  make  Listerine 
Antiseptic  and  massage  a  part  of 
regular  hair-washing  routine.  If  you're  not  one 
of  them  you  ought  to  be. 

This  delightful  aid  does  so  many  things 
to  help  you  be  proud  of  your  hair. 

It  goes  after  oily  film,  floats  away 
loose  dandruff  flakes,  and  combats  scalp  odor. 
But,  most  important  of  all,  it  kills  millions 
of  germs  associated  with  infectious  dandruff 
.  .  .  that  troublesome,  persistent  disorder  so 
prevalent  among  women. 


Once  entrenched,  it  can  also  raise  hob  with  the 
health  of  your  scalp  . . .  the  looks  of  your  hair. 

Because  of  its  quick,  cleansing  germ- 
killing  action,  Listerine  Antiseptic  is  a 
wonderful  precaution  against  infectious 
dandruflf,  as  well  as  an  effective  twice-a-day 
treatment  once  the  condition  has  started. 


For  the  glory  of  your  hair,  for  the  health 
of  your  scalp,  make  Listerine  Antiseptic 
and  massage  a  regular  part  of  hair-washing. 
Also,  it's  an  intelligent  routine  for  your 
husband  and  children  who  are  by  no  means 
immune  to  infectious  dandruff. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  is  the  same  antiseptic 
that  has  been  famous  for  over  60  years  in 
the  field  of  oral  hygiene. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


"The  Bottle  Bacillus",  scientifically  known 
as  "P.  ovale",  called  by  many  dermatologists 
a  causative  agent  of 
infectious  dandruff. 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 


INFECTIOUS  DANDRUFF 


P.S.  Have  you  tried  the  new  Listerine  Tooth  Paste,  the  Minty  3-way  Prescription  for  your  Teeth? 
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i  ^  Mier...  allergy. 


NEW  X 
LOVELINESS 
HEAD  TO 
HEELS! 


You  can  be  lovelier  from  head  to  toe  with  the  Camay  Beauty  Bath! 
Bathe  every  day  with  new  Bath-Size  Camay  and  you  give 

your  arms,  your  back,  your  legs  true  complexion  care.  You'll  rise 
from  your  bath  clean,  refreshed— your  skin  just  touched 

with  the  flower-like  fragrance 
of  Camay,  the  Soap  of  Beautiful  Women! 


PURE,  MILD, 

LUXURIOUS  LATHER! 


BEST 
BEAUTY 
BATHS 

EVER! 


I  Wa$  Proud  to  be  a  Scout 

Mtu  MA,I.  GE\.  VlltTiS  E.  hE  3tAY,  I^SAAF 


A NUMBER  of  years  lie  between  the  job  of  leading 
the  20th  Air  Force  on  a  bombing  operation  and  lead- 
ing a  patrol  of  Scouts  in  Troop  54  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Yet,  it  is  not  hard  to  find  numerous  occasions  where 
the  Scout  oath  and  law  have  entered  into  the  career  I 
have  followed. 

I  was  not  an  exemplary  Scout.  My  record  of  advance- 
ment in  scouting  was  never  brilliant.  Like  all  boys  who 
are  boys,  I  thought  up  my  share  of  devilment  to  get 
into.  I  was  13  when  I  joined  a  group  of  friends  in  Troop 
54.  From  then  on,  my  initiative  was  bent  to  a  more 
constructive  path. 

I  think  that  all  boys  who  participate  in  scouting  are  on 
the  road  to  a  better  way  of  living,  to  being  better  men.  It 
isn't  a  great  step  from  being  a  good  Scout  to  being  a  good 
man.  I  still  think  of  Scouts  as  the  offspring  of  the  famous 
frontier  soldiers  who  conquered  the  Indians,  the  seasons, 
the  mountains  and  the  deserts  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.  Those  "scouts"  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
advancing  column  to  lead  the  way  into  new  horizons. 
Clark  and  Rogers,  Custer,  Cody,  Carson,  Houston  and 
Boone — many  famous  men  were  scouts. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are  the  pioneers  of  today  ."A 
new  time  is  before  them.  We  have  found  that  we  are  close 
neighbors  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  see  in  the 
world-wide  scouting  program  a  means  of  education  in  the 
art  of  living  with  one  another — a  lesson  in  how  to  be  a  good 
neighbor  and  friend. 

We  live  next  door  to  the  world.  To  be  a  good  neighbor, 
a  friend — this  is  a  must  for  the  preservation  of  humanity 
m  lasting  peace. 

Since  I  enlisted  as  a  Flying  Cadet  in  September  of  1928. 
I  have  found  much  use  for  the  motto  "Be  Prepared." 
Carrying  out  the  concepts  of  the  Scout  motto  is  not  always 
easy.  For  instance,  getting  the  first  B-17  units  ready  for 
Europe  required  hard,  grinding  work  that  wore  on  nerves, 
mind  and  body.  We  flew  ^t  first  with  a  lively  interest,  then 
until  it  was  boring,  ancTlater  just  routine.  Those  men  were 
strong  and  came  through.  When  the  excited  pitch  of 
battle  gripped  their  minds,  the  muscles  reacted  in  the 
routine  for  which  they  had  been  schooled.  Consequently 
we  were  lucky  in  escaping  with  few  losses  in  those  first 
missions. 

During  these  years  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  I  have  come 
to  know  more  and  more  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
Scout  oath  and  law.  That  is  why  I  know  that  the  challenge 
facing  the  youth  of  today  will  be  met.  It  is  the  job  of  the 
young  man  who  stands  behind  the  symbol  bearing  the 
eagle,  the  fleur-de-lis  and  the  scroll  of  "Be  Prepared"  to 
keep  himself  fit  to  be  a  leader,  to  scout  ahead. 

Scouting  helped  me  wear  the  stars  of  a  general  in  the 
AAF.  If  I,  as  a  man,  were  to  meet  myself,  as  a  boy,  back 
in  the  streets  of  Columbus,  I  would  tell  that  boy  this  story 
I  have  related  to  you. 

I  liked  my  scouting.  I  was  proud  to  be  a  Scout. 
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Btf  IfOHOTHY  TH03iPS0\ 

IN  early  December,  1948,  District  Attorney  Hogan,  of  New  York,  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  McDonough,  opened  a  great  expose  of  what  was 
called  the  "divorce  mill,"  arresting  ''hot"  lawyers,  private  detectives 
and  "professional  corespondents,"  all  of  whom,  for  money,  had  fur- 
nished the  evidence  for  phony  divorce  cases  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  Sordid  tale  after  sordid  tale  was  spread  through  the  news- 
papers. Divorces  already  granted  were  in  jeopardy.  But  just  what  the  pur- 
pose of  the  expose  was,  or  is,  was  not  apparent.  If  the  purpose  was  to 
reveal  law  evasion,  nothing  more  was  exposed  than  every  adult  knows. 
If  the  purpose  was  to  uphold  the  law,  it  will  be  in  vain.  The  only  con- 
structive purpose  that  could  be  served  is  to  mobilize  opinion  for  a  change 
in  the  law. 

In  New  York  State,  divorces  can  be  granted  only  on  the  ground  of 
adultery.  This  means  that  a  couple  wishing  to  separate  can  do  so  only  if 
one  or  the  other  has  provably  committed  adultery.  The  offfended  partner 
can  then  sue  for  divorce  in  a  court  of  law,  provided  he  or  she  can  produce 
conclusive  evidence.  This  means  that  the  suspicious  partner  must  put  a 
detective  on  the  track  of  his  or  her  spouse,  to  burst  in  and  discover  the 
partner  in  an  intimate  situation  with  another  man  or  woman. 

People  are  a  good  deal  more  civilized  than  this  law.  A  man  whose  wife 
has  left  him,  he  suspects — or  knows — for  another  man,  nevertheless  does 
not  want  his  wife's  name,  and  perhaps  his  children's  mother's,  besmirched. 
He  may  dislike  and  even  hate  her,  but  the  mere  tact  that  he  loved  her  once, 
and  that  she  has  been  his  wite,  impels  him  to  a  certain  chivalry.  Public 
opinion  also  impels  him.  However  irrational  it  may  be,  public  opinion  is 
more  lenient  toward  adultery  committed  by  a  man  than  by  a  woman.  There- 
fore, whoever  is  at  fault,  it  is  usually  the  husband  who  assumes  the  fault. 
Although  adultery  may  accompany  the  breakup  of  a  marriage,  it  is  seldom 
the  cau.se  of  the  breakup.  The  adultery  is  the  result  of  an  estrangement 
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fivzen  Om^e  Juice 


Why  squeeze  .  .  .  when  Snow  Crop 
Orange  Juice  is  so  quick  ...  so  good 
...  so  easy?  Snow  Crop  brings  you 
the  juice  of  luscious  oranges  at  tlieir 
peak  .  .  .  tree-ripened  .  .  .  tree-fresh. 
Makes  the  grandest  juice  you  ever 
tasted  in  just  forty-five  seconds.  And 
what  a  big  money-saver!  Always  ask 
for  Snow  Crop,  the  original  frozen 
orange  juice  concentrate. 


'ns/sfonftioii/Cpo/)  Ar  con/n>//e</ (fus//A/. . .  /ou/er  firiees 

For  the  best  in  frozen  fruits,  vegetables,  frozen  foods  tops  in  fresliness  and 

fish  and  poultry  ...  at  lower  prices  .  .  .  quality  at  real  budget-saving  prices. 

always  insist  on  SnowCrop.  You'll  You're  sure  when  you  ask  your  grocer 

find  every  one  of  Snow  Crop's  forty  for  SnowCrop  Frozen  Foods. 
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that  has  already  occurred.  A  wife  already 
wounded  and  lonely  drifts  into  another 
relationship;  a  husband  already  irritated 
and  bored  does  the  same.  Usually  both 
are  at  fault— or  neither.  In  many  cases  the 
whole  marriage  has  been  a  mistake,  from 
the  beginning,  because  it  was  contracted  in 
a  short  period  of  romantic  passion  between 
two  basically  incompatible  natures.  Each 
may  be  a  perfectly  decent  person  and  recog- 
nize the  other  as  such. 

Suppose  a  boy  has  been  brought  up  by  a 
mother  who  is  an  excellent  housekeeper.  His 
home  has  always  been  clean,  the  floors  shin- 
ing, the  curtains  washed,  a  definite  smell  of 
cleanliness  about  the  place,  the  tablecloth 
immaculate,  the  beds  made  with  taut- 
stretched  sheets,  the  meals  punctual,  and 
everything  where  you  ought  to  find  it.  This 
all  seems  to  him  perfectly  natural.  It  is  the 
way  "everybody"  lives.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  his  home  has  been  poor  or  well-to- 
do;  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  is  al- 
ways, in  every  home,  this  immaculate  order. 

He  meets  a  girl — say  a  "career"  girl — in 
a  city,  away  from  her  home.  He  sees  her  in 
restaurants,  meets  her  in  the  park,  goes 
with  her  to  concerts,  shows  and  parties.  She 
is  perfectly  charming,  pretty,  amusing;  has 
lovely  legs;  is  warm  and  understand- 
ing; plays  the  guitar  and  sings  American, 
English,  Scottish  and  Irish  ballads;  at- 
tracts attention,  but  obviously  likes  him 
best.  A  dream  of  a  girl !  He  proposes,  she 
accepts,  and  he  thinks  he  is  the  luckiest 
dog  in  the  world.  He  is  madly  in  love. 

They  furnish  a  three-room  apartment. 
He  has  a  job  and  comes  home  at  six.  No- 
body has  washed  last  night's  dishes;  no- 
body has  removed  the  signs  of  last  night's 
party.  The  dinner  isn't  ^^^^^^^ 
cooked,  or  even  bought. 
She  throws  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  cuddles 
close  to  him,  calls  him  her 
"darling"  and  her  love, 
takes  him  out  to  shop 
at  the  delicatessen,  and 
around  nine  o'clock  even 
produces  a  tolerably 
good  meal.  When  they 
go  to  bed,  the  blankets  and  sheets  are 
twisted  as  they  were  that  morning.  He 
simply  hates  it.  Eventually  he  hates  ha, 
and  when  she  gets  out  her  guitar  to  play 
those  ballads  which  once  enchanted  him. 
he  simply  hates  them.  She  may  have  had 
the  most  powerful  sexual  attraction  for  him 
in  the  beginning,  but  the  marriage  has  a 
poor  chance. 

Before  you  begin  to  say,  "  Well,  that  only 
proves  every  girl  should  be  brought  up  to 
be  a  good  housekeeper,"  consider  the  situa- 
tion in  reverse.  A  boy  is  brought  up  in  a 
home  something  like  that  depicted  in  Mar- 
garet Kennedy's  Sanger  family,  or  George 
Kaufman's  You  Can't  Take  it  With  You.  A 
Bohemian  family— and  these  exist  not  only 
among  artists  but  in  all  classes  of  society, 
among  farmers  not  at  all  uncommonly,  in 
certain  racial  groups  more  common  than 
elsewhere.  The  family  is  lusty,  warm,  amus- 
ing, has  a  strong  sense  of  solidarity,  is  un- 
reckonable,  eats  when  everybody  pleases, 
or  when  anyone  thinks  to  put  together  a 
meal,  is  extravagant,  rather  splurging  on 
one  bang-up  dinner  and  eating  bread  and 
milk  thereafter  than  budgeting  for  a  week. 
A  b(jy  brought  up  in  that  atmosphere  meets 
a  girl  brought  uji  in  the  other.  She  charms 
him  because  she  is  pretty,  lakes  such  an  in- 
terest in  him,  is  shy,  and  has  uncommonly 
pretty  legs.  He  proiwses;  she  accepts;  they 
marry.  He  comes  home  bringing  her  a  bunch 
of  flowers,  and  she  says,  "Hut,  darling,  we 
can't  afford  it.  We  haven't  money  even  for 
a  roast  this  week."  He  is  dashed.  He  rushes 
into  the  house  to  embrace  her,  and  she 
screams,  "Darling,  wijK'  your  shoes  first." 
I  le  throws  around  liis  clotlu-s  and  she  hangs 
them  up  wilii  a  martyred  air.  She  sjx'nds 
her  life  trying  to  reform  Iniii,  and  hi'  res«  nts 
the  reform  with  all  his  nature.  He  thinks 
sh(;  is  petty,  crabbing,  dull  and  l)<)ring. 
That  marriagct  is  also  off  to  a  bad  start. 

I  have  ))urix)scly  taken  su|MTlu  ial  exam- 
pies  of  iiK  ompatibility,  wliich  lead  lodee|x;r 
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rifts,  rather  than  more  profound  ones.  The 
women  and  men  maddened  by  mistaken 
choices  have  to  find  comfort.  The  women 
tell  their  stories  to  other  men;  the  men.; 
toother  women.  Each  eventually  finds 
sympathizer  in  someone  of  his  own  back- 
ground. Out  of  sympathy  grows  attraction, 
out  of  attraction  love,  out  of  love,  the  adiil 
terous  slip  -but  the  adultery  is  implicit  > 
the  incompatible  marriage. 

This  is  not  a  romantic  interpretation  ol 
the  reasons  for  divorce,  nor  even  a  Freudian 
one,  but  from  long  observation  I  know  it 
happens  every  day.  And  since  it  is  difiiculi 
for  anyone  over  sixteen  to  reform  in  hi^ 
habits,  however  his  character  may  develop 
such  situations  are  usually  hopeless. 

Finally  all  these  parties  conclude  that; 
life  is  intolerable  and  they  must  divorce 

But  under  our  barbaric  divorce  laws,  mar 
riage  may  not  be  dissolved  by  mutual  con-, 
sent,  but  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  accn- 
the  other  of  shocking  misconduct— infid 
ity,  desertion,  physical  or  mental  cruelt\ 
in  a  whole  bill  of  particulars. 

Civilized  jieople,  unless  their  religion  com 
pels  them,  do  not  try  to  maintain  a  mar 
riage.  even  when  they  still  love  their  pan  i 
ners,  if  once  convinced  beyond  doubt  tha 
the  relationship  is  intolerable  to  the  othti 
Catholics,  who  do  not  accept  divorce,  d 
recognize  intolerable  incompatibilities  an 
sanction  legal  separations.  Neither  of  tl. 
couple,  under  such  circumstances,  can  marr 
again. 

Those  who  are  not  under  such  restriction 
may  refuse  a  divorce  for  a  time,  in  the  hop 
of  restoring  happy  relations.  This,  if  no 
motivated  by  vindictiveness,  is  wise.  Other 
^^^^^^^^^  may  refuse  it  for  les 
^^^^^^^^^B  commendable  reasons 
Under  the  laws  of  mos 
states  wives  and  hus 
bands  have  considerabl( 
legal  rights  in  thei 
partners'  estates,  and  thi 
younger  partner  ma; 
harden  in  the  expec 
^^^^^gjggBi  tation  of  getting  a  sIk 
of  the  other's  propei 
at  some  later  date — property  which  he  o 
she  may  have  contributed  nothing  what 
ever  to  create.  Some  become  so  cor 
roded  with  wounded  vanity  that,  thouglj 
they  know  their  marriage  is  irreparabl; 
lost,  they  will  do  all  they  can  to  preven 
the  spouse  from  ever  being  happy  witl 
anybody  else.  Others,  especially  women 
may  divorce  or  not  according  to  wheth( 
they  calculate  to  obtain  a  larger  allow 
ance  from  a  separated  husband  than  fror 
alimony. 

But  civilized  people,  of  reasonable  min 
and  generous  heart,  settle  the  matter  b 
tween  themselves.  This  in  itself,  howeve 
is  illegal.  It  is  "collusion."  It  must  be  hii 
den.  The  farce  of  an  accusation  must  t 
maintained. 

Where  adultery  is  the  only  legal  grour 
for  divorce,  a  farce  is  arranged  to  suit  tl 
nature  of  the  law.  The  husband,  whose  wi 
has  consented  to  a  divorce,  sees  a  lawyer- 
naturally  one  on  the  shyster  side,  since  th 
object  is  to  mock  the  law— and  a  case 
created.  Perhaps  the  husband  hus  a  woma 
friend  whom  he  intends  to  marry  when  he 
free,  but  he  certainly  is  not  going  to  ris 
dragging  her  into  a  scandal.  Perhaps  thei 
is  no  woman  in  the  case  at  all.  But  und( 
the  law,  there  has  to  be. 

His  lawyer  fixes  it  up.  He  rents  a  hot* 
room  for  his  client,  hires  a  woman  to  fui 
nish  the  evidence,  and  brings  in  a  privat 
detective  who  is  theoretically  eini)loyedb 
the  suspicious  wife.  The  husband  and  tl 
woman  he  has  never  seen  Ix'fore  and  wi 
never  st'e  again  register  at  the  hotel  as  hu 
band  and  wife,  and  go  to  the  nxim.  SI 
willidraws  into  the  hathnwin  to  undre; 
and  i)ut  on  a  negligee;  lie  later  d(X-'S  tl 
same;  and  they  sit  down  to  conduct  a  hal 
ing  conversation,  have  a  few  drinks,  or  pla 
a  game  of  gin  rummy  until  the  detecti\ 
breaks  in,  discov<Ts  them  together  ii 
undress,  and  brings  fortJi  the  evidence  f< 
the  wife  to  use  Ix-fore  the  court.  Tlj 
(I  tmlinued  <m  I'anf  116) 


Nuthiii;:  in  lifr  i.s  more 
^  wonderful  lhaii  faith  —  the 
one  fireat  nioviii;:  force  uhieli 
«e  ean  neither  weigh  in  the 
halanee  nor  test  in  the  erii- 
<-ihh'.  SIR  WIUIAM  OSLER: 

Brilish  Medical  Journal. 
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HC/RRAV!  NO  POT- 
NO  GROUtiOSl 


-wilft  this  <fiiek,e3iit-Bl  co^l'' 

Lady,  your  husband  will  murmur  "Strictly  from  heaven!"  — when  he  gets  his 
coffee  pronto  and  just  right  every  morning.  That's  the  magic  of  Nescafe* . . . ! 


Magically  convenient!  Just  measure  Nescafe  to  suit 
taste  — add  piping  hot  water  and  stir.  Cofifee's  ready  — 
perfect  coffee!  No  guessworlc  for  strength  you  like.  And 
as  easy  to  make  coffee  for  the  whole  family  as  to  make 
a  single  cup. 

Magically  fresh!  With  all  the  flavor  and  "lift"  of 
freshly  brewed  coffee.  Because  Nescafe's  choice,  selected 


coffees  are  freshly  brewed  by  experts.  Then  all  the  good- 
ness is  sealed  in  by  added  carbohydrates  until  you  re- 
lease it  in  the  cup,  fresh  every  time. 

You'll  spend  less  time  in  the  kitchen  when  you  serve 
Nescafe  — for  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  or  any  time 
between.  Always  keep  a  jar  on  hand.  Get  Nescafe  today 
—in  the  regular  size  or  big  economy  size  jar. 


M  mifii^,     Of  (ucpt  i 

pronounced  NES  CAFAY)  is  the  exclusive  registered  trade-mark  of  The  Nestle  Company,  Inc.  to  designate  its  soluble  coffee  product.  It  is 
>f  equal  parts  of  pure  soluble  coffee  and  added  carbohydrates  (dextrins,  maltose  and  dextrose)  added  solely  to  protect  the  flavor. 


(Jfisca-fe  cuts 
coffee  h\h,  too ! 


Serve  Nescafe  as  your  regular  cof- 
fee —  and  save!  Even  a  small  jar 
makes  about  as  many  cups  as  a 
pound  of  ordinary  ground  coffee 
—  yet  costs  less  in  actual  cash. 


BIG  ECONOMY  SIZE  JAR  SAVES  EVEN  MORE! 
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Ffbniarv,  IQ) 


But  now  you  iettersai/e  some  c/ou^/i/ 

Seive  Kraft  Pinner  oikn 


ir  MAKES  DELICIOUS  THRIFTY 
MACARONI-AND-CHEESE 

When  the  budget  simply  must  be  stretched  for  that  too- 
pretty-to-be-resisted  bonnet,  serve  Kraft  Dinner  often 
as  a  hearty  main  dish.  It's  mightv  good  eating  for  so 
few  pennies  a  serving.  Tender,  fluffy  macaroni  cooks  to 
a  "T"  in  just  7  speedy  minutes.  Luscious  Kraft  Grated 
is  added  in  seconds.  Tasty?  Definitelvl  Get  some  to- 
morrow! See  why  smart  homemakers  call  Kraft  Dinner 
their  favorite  budget -stretcher! 


Cooks  in  just 
J  minutes! 


4^ 


Cornice  jumping  provides  fun  for  the  ski  experts.  Bruno  Engler  gets  a  run- 
ning start  downhill,  then  lifts  himself  into  space  at  crest  of  opposite  slope. 

TJiider-Clover  Stuff 


Bm  BER\ARDi\E  KMELTY 


IN  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  column.  If  Yoii 
Ask  Me.  for  January,  there  was  an 
error  which  the  JOURNAL  editors 
caiiaht  too  late.  Althoueh  the  item  re- 
ferred to  was  changed  as  soon  as  the 
error  was  discovered,  some  copies  of 
the  mapaziwe  had  unfortiinatcly  al- 
ready gone  through  the  presses.  It  is 
for  readers  of  those  copies  that  this 
correction  is  made. 

A  questioner  assumed  inaccuracy  in 
an  Under-Cover  statement,  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  underlined  that  assumption 
with,  "That  is  pure  exaggeration."  The 
facts  which  were  questioned  by  the  in- 
quiring reader,  and  denied  by  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  concerned  the  eccentricities 
of  Mme.  Chiang  as  a  AMiite  House 
guest,  and  were  mentioned  in  this  col- 
umn in  a  re\-iew  of  A  President  is 
Many  Men.  by  Merriman  Smith. 
They  are  to  be  found  on  page  210  of 
Mr.  Smith's  book,  and  are  further  cor- 
roborated in  an  article  by  Mrs.  .\esbitt, 
the  Roosevelt  housekeeper,  in  The 
Woman's  Home  Companion.  October. 
1946.  page  2.3.  .  .  .  .\11  the  details  of  this 
incident  are  exceedingly  trivial,  but  the 
accuracv  of  this  column  is  not. 


.4.'!  one  who  got  a  black  eye — of  all 
things — on  a  .skiing  expedition  and  so 
blamed  skiing,  we  lake  ureal  pleasure  in 
quoting  RoImtI  Ruark  on  the  subject: 
"Once  upon  a  lime  I  was  dumped  into 
Dt  mer.  Colorado,  into  Ihe  heart  of  the  ski 
country.  There  Ihe  children  are  born  with 
barrel  stares  strapped  to  their  feet,  and  the 
adult  with  the  unfroslhillen  nose  is  a  sissy. 
I  /<•«•./;  lo  come  out  a:['iinsi  skiing  as  the 
most  imohed  way  I  know  of  lo  fracture 
your  fanny  while  dying  simultaneously  of 
pneumonia.  It  is  unbetierable  the  lengths 
lo  which  generally  sane  adults  will  go  in 


order  lo  make  themselres  miserable.  Il  is  a 
disease.  I  think,  inaugurated  by  loo  many 
magazine  carers  and  morie  shorts  depict- 
ing people  soaring  birdlike  off  peaks,  and 
ii  is  increasing  annually  lo  a  point  where 
il  has  become  a  sort  of  national  rice.  like 
lore." 


Another  water  item.  Do  you  kno« 
how  much  water  there  is  in  one  cuhic 
foot?  Seven  and  one  half  gallons.  And 
every  lime  you  flush  a  toilet  one  cubic 
foot  of  water  is  consumed — seven  and 
one  half  gallons! 

The  above  fact  was  culled,  not  from 
the  World  .-Xlmanac.  but  from  H.  .4llen 
Smith's  Larks  in  the  Popcorn,  of 
which  so  much  more  will  be  heard  in  this 
column  that  you'll  either  be  sick  to 

REPm^TED  COUSTEST  TmE  SATVUOAT  CVCMIMO  POST 


ou  re  learning  swell,  Hrlcn.  Re- 
niemlirr,  other  cars  arc  just  a^ 
st  ared  of  vou  a-  mmi  are  of  lliem. 


death  of  it.  or  go  buy  the  book.  Smith 
(lx>m  M  VN  ON  K  ToTKM  Poi-E  and 

lyOST  IN  THE  ilOKSE  i,\TITl  l>HS)  IS 

full  of  information  m  this  opus.  No  non- 
sense, now  that  he  has  moved  out  of  the 
city  and  become  a  country  squire.  How 
to  learn  lo  drive  is  one  of  his  practical 
hints.  He  claims  that  it  took  his  wife  six 
months  to  learn  how  to  drive  the  car, 

(Ciinlinurii  <m  fate  16) 
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SHARE  THE  FAMILY  FUN 


BE  A  "FRESH  UP"  FAMILY! 

Dad's  like  a  kid  again  when  Bill  and  Bobby  bring  out 
their  construction  set.  And  Mom  and  Betty  can't  resist  a 
Uttle  "experting"  on  the  sidelines.  At  all-family  affairs 
7-Up  is  a  welcome  part  of  everybody's  fun.  For  7-Up — the 
all-family  drink — is  a  good  friend  of  youngest  and  oldest  alike. 

Be  a  "fresh  up"  family  .  .  .  every  member  can  be  a  "7-Up  Steady." 
Enjoy  good  times  together  as  you  all  "fresh  up"  with  7-Up.  Notice  the 
clean  taste  of  7-Up  as  its  Uvely  sparkle  rolls  over  your  tongue.  Don't 
gulp  your  7-Up.  Sip  it  slowly!  Order  a  case  today  wherever  you  see 
those  famous  7-Up  signs— and  "fresh  up"  with  7-Up  as  often  as  you  like! 


j^//  Me  /t-  /fMes yoi/: 
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Fchriiar 


This  two-toned  beauty  comes  out  high,  light  and  handsome — thanks  to  the 
double  action  of  Calumet  Baking  Powder.  Calumet  gently  raises  your  batter 
twice.  First  in  the  mixing  bowl — and  later  in  the  oven — holding  it  high  and  Ught 
as  a  summer  cloud ! 


Then  give  him  both  together — a  lus- 
cious big  slice  of  Chocolate  Swirl 
Marble  Cake.  It's  guaranteed  to  make 
him  say — "Darling,  this  is  one  cake<I 
could  eat  forev^er." 

Yes,  it's  a  gorgeous  chocolate- and- 
white  cake — and  so  easy  to  make!  For 
Calumet's  double  action  will  help  you 
all  the  way  from  the  mixing  bowl  to 
the  dessert  plate ! 


Just  take  a  bite  and  see  why  so  many 
expert  cakemakers  swear  by  Calumet, 
the  "double-acting"  baking  powder. 

Notice,  too,  how  the  recipes  for  the 
new  chiffon  cake  call  for  double-acting, 
baking  powder — which,  of  course, 
means  Calumet.  It's  really  wonderful 
for  all  your  baking  .  .  .  biscuits,  muf- 
fins, waffles.  Come  on,  outshine  your- 
self— try  Calumet! 


CHOCOLATE  SWIRL  MARBLE  CAKE 


1  square  Baker's  Unsweetened 
Chocolate,  mehed 

1  tablespoon  sugar 

2  tablespoons  water 
1^  teaspoon  soda 

3  egg  whites 

4  tablespoons  sugar 

2  cups  sifted  Swans  Down  Cake  Flour 
^2}  2  teasp>oons  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
^  teaspoon  salt 
1-^  cup  shortening 
1  cup  sugar 

•Milk  (see  below  for  amount) 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
•With  butter,  margarine,  lard,  use  cup 
milk.  With  vegetable  or  any  other  short- 
ening, use      cup  milk. 

Combine  melted  chocolate,  1  table8p>oon 
sugar,  water,  and  soda;  blend.  Cool. 

Beat  egg  whites  untU  foamy,  add  4 
tablespoons  sugar  gradually,  and  beat 
,  only  until  mixture  will  hold  up  in  soft 


peaks.  Set  aside. 

Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking  v 
powder  and  salt,  and  sift  together  three* 
times.  Cream  shortening,  add  1  cup 
sugar  gradually,  and  cream  together  un- 
til light  and  fluffy.  Add  flour,  alternately 
with  milk,  a  small  amount  at  a  time, 
beating  after  each  addition  until  smooth. 
.■\dd  vanilla.  Add  egg  white  meringue 
and  beat  thoroughly  into  batter.  To 
of  batter,  add  chocolate  mixture,  mixing 
only  enough  to  blend. 

Use  10  X  3  X  3-inch  pan  which  has  been  ^ 
lined  on  bottom  with  paper,  then  greased. 
Put  batters  by  tablesjxKjns  into  pan,  al- 
ternating plain  and  chocolate  mixtures.  I 
With  knife,  cut  carefully  through  batter 
once  in  a  wide  zigzag  course.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (350°  F)  1  hour  and  10 
minutes,  or  until  done. 
Spread  with  your  favor- 
ite white  frosting. 


Calumet  Baking  Powder 

Calumet  it  a  product  of  General  Foodt 


(Coniintifd  from  Pagf  14) 
and  a  year  and  a  half  to  learn  how  to 
drive  the  fenders.  So  Alfred,  the  garage 
mechanic,  told  him  how  he  teaches 
women  to  drive.  He  takes  them  out  to  a 
country-  road,  gets  them  into  the  driver's 
seat,  has  them  shift  immediately  into 
reverse  and  start  backing.  They  do 
nothing  but  back  for  two  days — they 
back  up  for  miles,  back  around  comers, 
back  into  driveways,  back  to  a  curb. 
Then,  after  these  two  days  of  backing. 
.■\lfred  lets  them  try  going  fofward,  and 
lol  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
They're  drivers. 


On  their  New  Year's  Day,  ivhich  falls  in 
February,  the  Chinese  pay  all  their  bills. 
If  they  don't  settle,  it's  bad.  They  lose 
face.  Consequently  those  Chinese  who  want 
to  side-step  their  creditors  liare  taken  to 
hiding  out  that  day  in  public  bathhouses, 
with  the  result  that  bathhouse  operators  now 
double  their  rates  for  New  Year's. 


It's  a  phenomenon  Morth  studying — 
the  tides  of  cultural  interest  that 
sweep  over  the  country:  what  im- 
petus gets  them  going,  and  what 
turns  them  back.  In  the  past  ten 
years  or  so  books  have  been  in  enor- 
mous demand.  Not  only  best  sellers, 
but  books  of  specialized  knowledge, 
collections  of  every  kind,  travel  books, 

R6P«|i,-ED  CCUR-E9Y  COLLIER'S 


"Boy  I    \ou  certainly 
can  ask  the  questions !" 

knitting  books,  novels  light  and  heavy. 
Magazine  business  has  soared.  Peo- 
ple have  wanted  to  read.  Music,  too, 
has  become  increasingly  popular. 
Orchestras  are  being  organized  and 
supported  in  dozens  of  smaller  cities. 
Serious  music,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  has  got  a  big  pop- 
ular hold.  But  the  most  striking  de- 
velopment of  the  past  year  is  the 
sudden  interest  of  the  general  public 
in  art.  Museums  have  been  trying  for 
generations  to  stimulate  it.  But  now, 
suddenly,  fine  art  has  taken  hold.  The 
big  show  of  German  paintings  sent 
around  the  country  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  .Vmericans  saw  the 
paintings  of  the  old  masters  then  for 
the  first  time.  But  the  significant 
thing  is  that  interest  has  not  flagged. 
Prints  arc  .selling  as  they  have  never 
sold  before,  and  it  is  safe  to  »ay  that 
the  old  calendar  clironios  are  coming 
<lown  ofT  the  St  alls  and  French  impres- 
sionists taking  their  place. 

This  immersion  in  art — painting  or 
music  or  good  books — is  as  wholesome  as 
a  good  old-fashioned  sermon.  It  builds  up 
a  resistance  agairust  the  cheap  and  the  vul- 
gar and  lite  surface-thin,  which  is  very 
important  in  this  day  of  too-easy  slogans 
and  fnofjaganda. 

One  of  the  choicest  small  art  books  to 
come  to  this  desk  is  I)e<;as  I>i<a«  in(;s. 
The  a>lor  repnxluclions  are  l>  ;iulifu!. 
(Continued  on  Pagr  IK) 


1.  QUICKER 

NUTRITIO 

2.  MORE 

ENERGY 

3.  EASIER 

TO  DIGES1 


3  advantages  over  any 
wheat,  oat,  or  baby  ceri 

Gives  more  nutrition  faster.  New  life 
gins  to  pour  into  the  system  in  a 
minutes!  Gives  more  energy!  And .  ..Vita 
Bi  Bj  and  Niacin  are 
added — plus  iron — for 
rich,  red  blood  and 
better  growth  !/s  easier 
to  digest!  Many  doctors 
recommend  Cream  of 
Rice  as  one  of  baby's 
first  cereals. 

'Test  data  arailable  upon 
professional  request. 

READY  IN  ONLY  5  MINUTESI 


FOR  EXTRA  RICH  BROW 
DELICIOUS 

GRAVY 


BKITCHEI 
OUQUe 

Here's  the  gravy  secret  goi 
cooks  have  known  for  over 
years— Kitchen  Bouquet  offe 
the  easy,  never-fail  way  to  g 
extra  rich,  brown,  delicio 
gravy!  Kitchen  Buuquct  ad 
no  artificial  flavor  —  simji 
steps  up  true,  rich 
meat  taste.  Help- 
ful recipe  folder 
with  every  bottle. 
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^  Today  millions  are  enfoying* 

in  quarter- pound  printo! 


In  30  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Durkee's 
Margarine  looks  as  good  as  it  tastes.  In  these  states, 
millions  of  lucky  people  are  buying  Durkee's  all  colored 
a  luscious,  table-ready  yellow. 

Mild  and  sweet  and  always  country-fresh— it's  the  finest 
of  spreads  and  the  best  for  all  your  cooking  and  baking. 
Every  pound  contains  15,000  units  of  Vitamin  A.  Now  on 


sale  yellow  in  Alabama  •  Arizona  •  Arkansas  •  Colorado 

•  Florida  •  Georgia  •  Idaho  •  Indiana  •  Kansas  • 
Kentucky  •  Louisiana  •  Maine  •  Maryland  •  Massachusetts 

•  Missouri  •  Mississippi  •  Nebraska  •  N.  Jersey  • 
N.  Mexico  •  Nevada  •  No.  Carolina  •  No.  Dakota  • 
Oklalionia  •  Rliode  Island  •  So.  Carolina  •  Tennessee  • 
Texas  •  Utah  •  Virginia  •  W.  Virginia  •  Dist.  of  Columbia. 


If  YOUR  State  Laws  Prohibit 
Yellow  Margarine  .  .  . 
.  ,  .  you  can  get  Durkee's  fine  Margarine  — 
without  the  10^  Federal  Tax  —  in  either  of 
these  two  ways: 

1.  In  the  easy-coloring  package  with  the 
color  capsule  in  the  bag. 

2.  Uncolored,  in  the  money-saving  package 
so  familiar  to  you. 


Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Chirago,  Ul.j 
Norwalk,  Ohio;  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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%  $20,950  G.v  EN  IN  PRIZES 


with  easy,  safe,  wonderful  to  use 


More  homemakers  have  purchased  these 
best-kitchen-helpers  than  all  other  makes 
of  pressure  cookers  combined.  Presto 
Cookers  are  the  world's  fastesl-selling 
pressure  cookers  because  they  are 
unexcelled  for  cooking  results,  quality 
of  construction,  efficiency  of 
performance,  and  beauty  of  design. 


NATIONAL 


REG.    U.  S.    PAT.   OF  F. 


COOKERS 


„ated  is  the 


^  GuaTonteed  by  <n 
I  Good  Housekeeping  i 


'FRY- 


are  ova 
models  or 


ilabi 


le  I' 


matched  1  V 


sets  of  2  »o  5  on.ts. 


TOUGH  OLD  BIRDS 
OR  BUDGET  MEAT. 
WHEN  PRESTO-COOKED. 
BECOME  A  TREAT. 


A  PRESTO-COOKED 
VEGETABLE,  DONE 
IN  A  MINUTE... 
HAS  MORE  TLAVOR  AND 
VITAMINS  IN  IT. 


FOR  BABY'S  HEALTH  " 
AND  BABY'S  PLEASURE  . 
PRESTO-COOK  HIS 
DAILY  MEASURE. 


write  a  COOK  ER  *^///bl/<?*' 

^20,950  GIVEN  IN  PRIZES! 

1,054   PRIZES  AWARDED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

1st  Prize  $1,000  in  Cash  I  3rci  Prize  $500  in  Cash 
2nd  Prize  $750  in  Cash      |    4th  Prize  $250  in  Cash 

50  Additional  Cash  Prizes  of  $50.00  Each 
1,000  Prizes  of  1  "Companion"  PRESTO  COOKER  Each 

Here's  a  cute  little  contest  you'll  want  to  cut  in  on. 
Read  the  Presto  Cooker  "Quickies"  in  this  adver- 
tisement. Then  write  one  yourself. 

It  should  be  easy  for  you  to  win  one  of  the  1,054 
prizes  in  this  simple,  fascinating  contest.  No  labels 
to  send.  Contest  ends  midnight  March  31,  1949. 

FREE  ENTRY  BLANK! 
GET  YOURS  NOW,  AT  YOUR 

PRESTO  COOKER  DEALER.  ^"^I^^jfff. 


'""y  illuslrafed  128 
P°9e  recipe  book,  with" 

■nstruchons  for  PRESTO 
Cookma  ond  Canning 


Dealers  displaying  this 
emblem  feature  the  com- 
plete line  of  PRESTO 
COOKERS,  service  and 
replacement  ports. 
PRESTO  COOKERS  ore  priced  from  $11.95 

BUY  ONE  OR  A  SET  OF  THESE  KITCHEN  TREASURES  .  . 
FOR  COOKING  JOY  AND  EATING  PLEASURES^ 


PRESTO  COOkerI  Ki, 
hove  the  Pressure-  §^ 
l'".  5-10-15  lb.  in. 
^/cator.  Safel  Sure! 


C  1  &Ati  U.f'.C.  CO. 


COOKER -CANNERS. 

•^EOE-MASTER"  "COOK-MASTER"  "MEAT-MASTER"  The  "FRY-MASTER."  Avoiloble  in  3  .iies  .  .  . 
3-quofft.  (Choice  of  4-«|uort.  (Choice  of  2  6'quort.  (Choice  of  For  lustier,  more  oppetiz-  12-quort,  t6-quart  and 
2  models.)  Ideol  for  models.)  Hlolds  3  pint  2  models.)  Holds  5  pint  ing,  more  eosily  digested  21-quart.  All  equipped 
the  oil-alone  home-    jars  for  canning.  jars  for  canning.  foods,  fried  faster.  wIthS-plece occessory set 

maker. 

fAadty  h/  Ihti  V/r,rltJ't  lort;est  Mant/fanturmr  of  Prmtturti  Cootrori  and  Cann^rt. 

NATIONAL  PRESSURE  COOKER  COMPANY,  Ganaral  Offices  and  Factory:  Eau  Clair*,  Witcontin 

Branch  Foctoriesi  Menomonie,  V/rs.,  Los  Angeles,  Colif.;  Wolloceburg,  Ont.,  Conado 


(Continued  from  Page  16} 
and  they're  so  bound — a  picture  on 
every  other  page — that  they  can  be  re- 
moved and  framed.  In  this  series  (either 
out  now  or  about  to  be  out)  are  also 
Toulouse-Lautrec,  Van  Gogh  and  Ma- 
tisse. 


"Comic  Slriptococci"  is  the  new  dis- 
ease that  strikes  children  who  read  too 
many  comic  strips.  We  recently  heard 
about  a  boy  of  Jour  ivho  picked  up  his 
seventeen- year-old  brother's  comic  sheet 
and  looked  at  the  pictures.  Later  the  same 
day  his  mother  found  him  in  the  yard, 
stark  naked  under  a  tree,  with  a  knife  in 


TED  COURTESY  COLLIER'S 


"Now  will  you  stop  saying  how  cute 
we  are  and  pass  over  your  dough?"' 

Iiis  hand.  When  she  rescued  him  and  asked 
why  he  undressed  and  what  he  was  doing 
with  a  knife,  he  showed  her  the  comic  book 
with  a  picture  of  a  naked  white  man  sur- 
rounded  by  Mongols,  one  of  whom  had  a 
long  knife  and  was  about  to  cut  off  the 
white  man's  tongue. 


This  department's  favorite  reading — 
the  choice  stems  strictly  from  curi- 
osity— is  letters,  journals,  autobiog- 
raphies, in  this  order  because  of  the 
self-consciousness  content,  or  rather 
lack  of  it.  Letters,  interestingly  enough, 
seem  to  be  the  most  natural.  We  were 
particularly  delighted  with  a  list  of 
books  which  were  discussed  earlier  this 
winter  on  Invitation  to  Learning  (CBS). 
The  program  was  called  "By  Their 
Words,"  and  thirteen  famous  people 
were  presented  through  their  memoirs. 
Whether  or  not  you  heard  the  program, 
you'd  enjoy  reading  the  books — if  you, 
too,  have  a  bump  of  curiosity.  Among 
them  were  ITilliam  Allen  While's 
Autobiography;  Ellen  Terry  and 
Bernard  Shaw— a  Correspond- 
ence; Jane  Addams'  THE  LON«; 
Road  of  Woman's  Memory;  Rich- 
ard banner's  LETTERS;  Gandhi's 
AuT0BI0<;RAPHY;  George  Moore's 
Hail  AND  Farewell;  Dwight  Eisen- 

houer's  CRUSADE  IN  EUROPE. 

Lest  anyone  make  the  mistake  that 
Kisenliower's  Criisa«le  in  Kurope  is 
"for  m€-ii  only,"  we  want  to  empha- 
size that  this  is  n«>t  the  fact.  Vi  omen 
ssill  read  it  «ith  intense  personal  e\- 
eil<-m<-nl.  It  is  a  hook  for  s-vs-ry  ,|OllR- 
N\l,  reailer  —  in  a  ssay,  the  uiilohioK- 
raphy  of  «-a<-li  oin-  of  lis  who  Used 
Ihroiich  those  war  years.  Witli  e\«T> 
eseni  r<'<-oniile<l  «<•  ar«-  ihriswn  ha«-k 
ourselves  into  those  hard-liviiiK  <la>s. 
W  «•  r«-ni«'inh<-r  w  ith  li-rrilih^  vivisliiess 
how  we  fell  in  \*H2  when  our  ships 
were  heiiiK  sunk  slaily  hy  tin-  l  -hoiil 
paeks,  aii<l  our  ho>  s  liniiiK  U|>  for  the 
ISavy  aii<l  Meri-liaiil  Mariin-.  We  ri  - 
meiiilier  t  he  hliiek  fs'iir  I  ha  I  hiinu  over 
lis  all  tslieii  I'ranee  fell  anil  I'^iiKhind 
was  l>lil/.e<l  iiearls  out  of  exisleiK-e. 
"NoiH-  of  lis.  not  ess-n  the  iiiohI  sin- 
eer«'  iiikI  aiialy  I  ieal,"  sii  \  s  Ivisenhow  er, 
"<iin  reeiipliire  in  liis  own  heart  and 
mind  the  fears  and  worrieH  of  those 
(Conlinufil  on  ]'aite  21) 


ome  nee 
coolislikeawitch'j 
breif, 

With 
double 
toil  am 
trouble, 

To  make  rice  riiA 
get 

RIVER  BRffll 

ind  save  jourseli 
the  trouble/ 


Many  meals  and  many  kinds  of 
meals  out  of  every  package.  Soup, 
main  course  and  dessert  dishes— all 
are  easy  to  prepare  and  delicious. 


The  wonderful  f 
new  rice  you've 
been  hearing  aboui 


HOW  TO  COOK  RICE  RIGHT 

save  time  and  fuss  .  .  .  retain  nulrient$ 

.  .  .  use  this  simple,  tested  recipe 
I  cup  RIVKR  BRAND  or  CAROLINA 
BRAND  Rice,  1  tip.  salt.  Hi  cups  cold 
WiitiT.  Wash  (horouKhly  in  5  or  6  waters 
and  place  in  .'i  ql.  pot  svith  tight  fitting 
cover.  Plate  over  iiiotlerate  heat  and 
bring  to  vigorous  boil.  'I'his  should  take 
H-IO  minutes.  When  steam  and  foam 
begin  to  escape,  turn  heat  down  as  low 
as  possible  and  cook  the  rice  until  ten- 
der-about 20  minutes.  All  water  should 
be  absorbed.  Keep  in  warm  place  until 
really  to  serve.  Serves  5  to  6. 

This  lesled  recipe  anil  6  olhers  oti  every  pwii- 
aije  of  River  Btanil  anil  Carolina  Stand  Rice. 

Milled  and  packed  by 

RIVER  BRAND  RICE  MILLS.  INC. 
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ugaring-off  Party  in  Vermont  in  1850."  The  young  folks  loved  to  invade  the  sugar  camp  and  enjoy  fresh-made  maple  sugar  cooled  in  the  snow. 

Hie  real  maple  sugar  flavor 
you've  longed  for ! 


For  Vermont  Maid  Syrup,  our  skilled  blenders  select  maple  sugar 
that  is  unusually  full-flavored;  then  blend  it  with  cane  sugar. 
This  blend  gives  you,  at  moderate  cost,  real  maple  sugar  flavor 
that  is  uniformly  rich  and  delicious. 

Enjoy  Vermont  Maid  Syrup  today.  Your  grocer  now  has  it  in 
attractive  glass  jugs,  ready  for  your  table. 

Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


1948,  P.  &  F.,  LTD.,  INC. 
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(Continued  from  Page  18) 
days."  But   wc  do  recapture  them 
now,  tvith  his  help. 

We  also  recapture  oitr  own  mistakes, 
and  bhish  to  remember  how  wrong  most 
of  us  were  most  of  the  lime.  We  remem.ber 
the  old  sneer,  popular  in  so  many  circles, 
about  "tying  up  with  the  Fascists" — the 
old  Miirphy-Vichy-Darlan  line!  We  are 
filled  ivith  shame  to  recall  our  arrogance 
in  insisting  on  a  second  front,  when  we 
knew  nothing  whatsoever  about  what  a  sec- 
ond front  meant  in  terms  of  protecting  our 
soldiers'  lives  and  defeating  our  enemy! 

The  immediate  effeetiveness  of  Cru- 
sade in  Europe  Ues  in  its  rlarity  and 
its  oomprehensihility.  No  military 
historian  has  ^vritten  a  more  com- 
plete stcp-hy-step  account  of  a  war 
with  so  few  technical  passages.  There 
is  not  a  page  of  the  book  that  the  most 
luimililary-mincled  housewife  cannot 
understand.  At  last  the  jigsaw  puzzle 
of  the  great  European  campaign  is 
straightened  out  in  our  minds.  But 
this  is  much  more  than  a  military 
history — much,  much  more.  Few 
books  of  our  time  present  a  greater 
number  of  highly  important  personal- 
ities at  such  close  hand.  \et  this  is  no 
"Inside  the  Great  \^  ar."  Here  the 
figures  are  in  action,  and  the  judg- 
ment, if  any,  is  made  not  by  General 
Eisenhower,  but  by  the  reader.  It  is 
not  the  effect  of  these  persons  upon 
himself  that  he  writes  about.  It  is 
their  effect  upon  the  war. 

The  Supreme  Commander  had  to 
stand  up  to  Churchill,  he  had  to  be  pa- 
tient but  firm  with  Roosevelt,  he  had  to 
put  Patton  on  the  mat.  He  does  not 
whitewash  mistakes,  and  he  does  not 
donate  paragraphs  of  praise.  But  oh, 
the  trouble  he  had !  With  politicians,  the 
higher  ranking,  the  greater  the  trou- 
ble! With  columnists,  frightening  the 
men  on  the  eve  of  battle  with  their 
wild  prognostications !  And  the  constant 
dragging  trouble  with  the  impatient 
public,  necessarily  uninformed  on  some 
vital  matters,  but  so  often  deliberately 
misguided  by  prevalent  slogans ! 

Yet  the  ivar  ivent  on  and  was  success- 
fully won.  It  is  the  oiitstatuiing  epoch  in 
modern  history,  the  most  significant  pas- 
sage in  our  own  country's  history  since 
the  Revolution.  We  cannot  let  this  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  it  pass  us  by. 

• 

"People  who  are  not  in  love,"  says 
Marcel  Proust,  "fail  to  understand 
how  an  intelligent  man  can  suffer  be- 
cause of  a  very  ordinary  woman.  This 
is  tantamount  to  e.xpressing  surprise 
that  anyone  should  be  stricken  with 
cholera  because  of  a  creature  so  insignif- 
icant as  the  comma  bacillus."  This  is 
one  of  the  bits  from  The  Maxims 
OF  INlARCEL  Proust,  edited  and  trans- 
latea  by  Justin  O'Brien. 


aV  PERMISSION,  COPYRIGHT  1945  TM£  NEW  YORKER  MAG.  INC  . 


"It's  not  that  I  don't  love  you, 
Allen.  It  s  just  that  I  don't 
want  to  get  round-shouldered.  " 


L 


perfect    pipne  choice 


Bring  the  beauty  of  piano  music  into  your  home  with  the 
genuine  Lester  Betsy  Ross  Spinet.  It  will  inspire  children 
and  adults  to  play . . .  will  be  a  lasting  source  of  entertain- 
ment and  relaxation  for  all. 


i 


Built  by  the  same  family  for  61  years  .  . .  every  Betsy  Ross 
Spinet  is  a  triumph  of  piano  design  and  construction;  a 
lasting  investment  in  true  musical  excellence. 

4" 

Famous  for  glorious  tone,  responsive  touch  and  full  volume 
. . .  today's  models  are  styled  to  blend  with  every  decorative 
in;  sized  to  fit  every  room. 

^See  . . .  hear . .  .  and  play  the  latest  Betsy  Ross  Spinets  at  your 
dealer .  . .  who  wilt  gladly  arrange  terms  to  suit  you. 

Guaranteed  for  ten  years;  made  ONLY  by  the  Lester  Piano 
Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  builders  of  world  renowned 
Lester  Grand  Pianos. 


o  beoutffuf  piano  Wirh  a  moqn\i\t9ni  fon* 


I  c-ri:a  .  foremost  piano  dealers 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR.«LLUUTRAT  ED  BOOKLET 


Lester  Piano  Manufacturing  Comp< 


13,  Pennsylvania 


Send  me  your  24'P4|e  illu  i'       >   ^  <r  wi  o    jno  irranfcmenl  m  the  liome.  (Enclose  10c  lor  pasti|e.| 
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Frliniarx . 


Was  ever  a  car  so  bus/ ! 


A  grand  car  for  chil- 
dren— only  two  doors 
and  an  all-steel  body 
and  top  for  extra  safe- 
ty. Big  windows  keep 
rear-seat  riders  from 
feeling  "closed-in". 


There's  more  usable 
luggage  space  in  the 
'Jeep'  Station  Wagon 
—  ample  for  every- 
thing the  whole  fam- 
ily needs  for  vacation 
and  camping  trips. 


Women  particularly 
love  the  easy  han- 
dling and  parking  of 
the  'Jeep'  Station 
Wagon.  It  turns  in 
less  space,  and  there 
is  wide  vision  for- 
ward and  all  around. 


Sticky  fingers,  muddy 
shoes — even  dogs  on 
the  seat  —  needn't 
worry  you.  Uphol- 
stery, interior  panel- 
ing and  the  floor  of 
the  'Jeep'  Station 
Wagon  are  washable! 


■ 


Any  family  who  owns  a  'Jeep'  Station  Wagon  will  tell  you  it's  the 
busiest  car  they  ever  owned  because  it  is  the  most  practical  and  usejul. 

You  can't  imagine  a  car  more  perfect  for  families.  It  is  wonder- 
fully smooth  riding  and  easy  to  handle  and  park.  There  is  lots  of 
room  in  its  all-steel  body  .  .  .  big  windows  all  around  .  .  .  and  • 
hardy,  easily-cleaned  seat  materials. 

The  'Jeep'  Station  Wagon  has  big  carrying  space  at  the  rear, 
making  parcels  or  luggage  accessible  from  inside  or  out.  And  if 
there's  something  large  to  haul — a  bicycle,  chair  or  mower — you 
can  let  down  the  tailgate  or  even  remove  the  rear  seats. 

Economical.''  Yes,  indeed — on  upkeep  as  well  as  running  costs. 

See  a  Willys-Overland  dealer  for  the  car  that  fits  family  needs. 


Jeep 


WIllYS-OVERlAND  MOTORS,  TOLEDO    •    MAKERS  OF  AMERICA'S  MOST  USEFUL  VEHICl 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  DEPARTMEIVT 

EdittMl  by  MAiltiiARET  llirKEY 


Fun  For  Defense  Forces . . . 


icreation  Volunteers  leeded 

MAHGAMtET  MICKEY 

ORALE"  is  a  word  we  use  a  good  deal  in  time  of  wir. 
During  the  years  1941  through  1945,  civilians  worked  hard 
to  keep  high  the  morale  of  the  men  defending  our  country. 

the  word  seems  remote — as  does  our  obligation  to  share  the 
atry's  program  of  defense.  Morale  has  great  significance,  how- 
,  for  the  250,000  young  men  who  will  soon  be  drafted  to  serve  in 
Army  and  Navy.  And  the  word  is  close  to  the  families  of  these 
ng  men,  who  know  that  a  peacetime  military  force  is  often  left 
lout  wholesome  and  healthy  facilities  for  normal  recreation, 
hat  is  your  community  doing  to  keep  these  young  men  from 
ig  touch  with  civilian  life?  Have  you  a  part  in  this  program? 
se  new  men  in  uniform,  generally  in  their  formative  years,  need 
simple,  friendly  services  which  civilians  can  give.  It  may  be  a 
sant  place  to  read  in  off-duty  hours,  or  a  snack  bar  where  soft 
ks  and  homemade  cookies  are  dispensed.  These  are  the  little 
gs  which  help  morale.  The  USO,  the  Red  Cross,  the  community 
ice  clubs,  the  churches — each  should  have  a  part  in  the  business 
jacetime  morale,  and  there  is  a  place  in  this  program  for  you. 

This  Town  is  Friendly 

■ansplant  2700  sailors,  plus  1000  wives  and  children,  from  all 
3  of  the  country,  into  a  little  community  of  1762  inhabitants, 
what  is  the  result?  Ordinarily,  one  might  think,  all  3700  new- 
Iprs  would  be  highly  uncomfortable  and  homesick.  Green  Cove 
:ngs,  Florida,  met  this  difficult  situation  successfully.  Rated  as 
1  olated  area,  26  miles  away  from  the  nearest  big  town — Jack- 
is  ille — Green  Cove  Springs  closes  up  tightly  at  10  p.m.  There  is 
imovie,  but  no  evening  bus  or  trains. 

ubs,  religious  groups  and  individuals  banded  together  to 
fd  the  sojourners  the  recreational  advantages  of  a  big- 
;  nty.  The  USO  co-operates  with  all  these  groups.  The 

i  cemen's  Center,  in  the  Methodist  Church,  is  the  center 
tivity.  Between  two  and  three  thousand  persons  visit  the 

e  er  each  month.  Navy  tvfves  bring  their  own  lunch  and 
X  d  the  afternoon  learning  various  handicrafts.  There  are  weekly 
1  es,  with  hostesses  transported  from  near-by  Jacksonville  for 
Uiingle  sailors.  There  are  Sunday-night  suppers  with  fried 
i::en  and  cream  gravy  as  only  Southern  cooks  can  make  it. 
i.  e  are  the  carpentry  shop,  a  music  hour,  educational  movies, 
ic  ■  skits,  birthday  parties,  beach  picnics,  a  Bible  school. 

■re  is  a  pattern  of  superb  community  co-operation.  Green 
c  Springs  was  determined  to  make  its  naval  visitors  welcome. 

Good  Times  in  Philadelphia 

'  uated  conveniently  at  17th  and  Locust  streets,  the  Philadel- 
h  United  Service  Club  has  drawn  thousands  of  soldiers  and 
li  s  into  its  hospitable  halls  for  over  thirty  years. 

'^ice  weekly  a  dance  orchestra  plays  in  the  club  ballroom;  a 

ii  evening  there  is  a  square  dance  with  an  old-time  caller. 

night  at  ten  o'clock  there  are  refreshments — punch, 
and  cookies.  Sixty  men  may  be  accommodated  in  the  bed- 
;,  for  as  little  as  75  cents  per  night.  For  a  dime  you  can  use 

It  utomatic  washers  and  driers  provided  in  the  laundry. 

1  ij.  Gen.  Floyd  L.  Parks,  the  Army's  Chief  of  Public  Informa- 
iirges  skilled  volunteers — men  and  women — to  help  out  with 
y  shops,  soldier  shows,  music  and  sports.  "To  fill  this  great 
the  Army  has  invited  the  Red  Cross  to  assist  in  recruiting 
iteer  talent  from  local  chapters  to  aid  the  Army's  on-post 
al  Services  recreational  programs  at  posts,  camps  and  sta- 
throughout  the  United  States."  the  end 


lew  Jersey  Plan 


■|»S.  WILLIAM  GROBLER  was  still  sitting  before  her  desk  at 
If  I  eleven  o'clock  one  November  night,  back  in  1917.  From  time  to 

■•"■time  she  stared  off  into  space,  then  turned  back  to  the  paper  be- 
fore her  and  wrote  hurriedly.  It  was  three  hours  later  that  she 
finally  completed  a  letter  of  several  pages,  sealed  it  in  a  large  envelope, 
and  addressed  it  to  the  War  Department. 

Maie  Grobler  lived  in  Moorestow^n,  New  Jersey,  then,  as  she  does 
today.  Since  her  home  w^as  only  a  few  miles  from  Camp  Dix,  she  saw  a 
good  deal  of  the  thousands  of  young  men  who  had  just  been  called  into 
the  service  of  their  country.  She  and  her  husband  w-orried  about  the 
sort  of  things  these  young  men  turned  to  in  off-duty  hours.  They  saw 
them  lounging  idly  about  in  the  near-by  towns  or  hanging  around  pool 
halls,  cheap  restaurants.  Mrs.  Grobler  believed  that,  if  war  must  be, 
then  civilians  should  do  their  best  to  keep  these  young  meruin  iHoiform 
in  touch  with  the  influences  they  were  missing  in  their  own  homes. 
Why  couldn't  the  w^omen  of  near-by  communities,  also  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  such  young  men,  provide  a  meeting  place  with  homely, 
wholesome  activities  for  them?  .  _ 

That  was  the  way  the  highly  successful  Community  Center,*flrcif af  ' 
Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey,  was  begun.  The  Army  agreed  Avith  Mrs.  Groblex. 
They  notified  her  that  she  had  their  approval  to  begin  just  sach  a 
service.  It  has  kept  the  men  at  Dix  in  touch  with  home  influences — ' 
beginning  in  1917,  again  in  1940,  and  is  ready  to  do  so  again>»vhene*er 
the  Army  calls.  Right  now  the  fine  building  occupied  during  World 
War  II  is  operated  by  Army  Special  Services.      (Continued  on  Page  121) 


PHOTO  BY  MORRIS  ENGEL-SCOPE 


This  trainee  has  worked  hard  all  day,  and  now  with  an  ofT-post  pass  he 
stands  at  the  bus  stop  in  Wrightstown,  adjacent  to  Fort  Dix,  wondering 
where  to  go,  what  to  do.  During  the  war.  Community  Service  had  the  answer. 
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to  dreaei,  blouies,  children'i  clothes,  housecoats, 
men's  shirts,  curtains,  bed  and  table  linens.  Direc- 
tions on  every  LIMIT  package.  All  groceri  tell  LIMIT. 


I\efcrence  Library 


> 
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What  Do  Sub-Debs  Talk  About? 


%V  THY,  all  sorts  of  things  that  interest  a  wide-awake  gal — 
'  »  careers  and  dates,  fellows  and  the  latest  hair  styles.  They're 
interested  in  personality  and  looks,  and  all  of  them  love  a  party! 

When  the  Subject  is  Careers 

Here  are  twenty-one  booklets  packed  full  of  pros  and  cons,  possible  salaries,  qualifica- 
tions and  countless  details  on  career?  that  are  open  to  Sub-Debs  today. 


2440. 

10c. 

24.SO. 

Physical  Therapy.  .  . 

lOc. 

2441. 

Home  Economics  

10c. 

2451. 

The.\ter  ....... 

lOc. 

2442. 

Journalism  

10c. 

2452. 

Social  Work  

10c. 

2443. 

Secretarhl  Work    .  .  .  . 

lOc. 

2453. 

Medicine  

.   .  10c. 

2444. 

Fashion  Designing   .  .  .  . 

lOc. 

2454. 

Airline  Hostessing  .  . 

.   .  lOc. 

2445. 

Teaching  

lOc. 

2455. 

Dancing  

.  .  lOc. 

2446. 

Nursing  

lOc. 

2456. 

lOc. 

2447. 

Library  Science  

10c. 

2457. 

Merchandising  .... 

.   .  lOc. 

2448. 

Law  

lOc. 

2458. 

2449. 

Fine  and  Commercial  Art  . 

lOc. 

2459. 

Advertising  

lOc. 

2460.  Radio 

....  lOc. 

When  Personality  is  the  Question 


1022.  How  to  be  Popular.  The  goal 
every  Sub-Deb  seeks.  5c. 

2275.  Don't  Shy  Away.  Confidence  for 
the  faint  heart.  5c. 


Do  Girls  Like  You?  They  like 
a  really  popular  gal.  5c. 

Personality  Report  Card.  A 
chart  to  check  your  rating.  Sc. 


With  a  Party  to  be  Planned 


1515.  Fun  Outdoors.  Ideas  for  outdoor 

parties.  5c. 
2254.  It's  a  Date  for  a  Party.  An  idea 

for  twelve  holidays.  5c. 
1504.  Let's  Eat.  New  ideas  to  solve  the 

eats  problems.  5c. 
1376.  Parties  to  Give.  Suggestions  for 

different  parties.  lOc. 
2210.  Let's  Have  a  Party.  And  make  it 

a  party  that's  fun.  5c. 


1691.  Halloween  Antics.  Hints  for  the 

biggest  fun  night  of  all.  5c. 
2307.  Dance  Doin's.  .A  big  help  for  the 

dance  committee.  5c. 
1303.  Let's  Dance.  More  ideas  for  your 

next  prom.  5c. 
2271.  Banquets  to  Give.  Plans  for  twelve 

big  events.  lOc. 
1377.  Games  to  Play.  To  keep  the  gang 

busy.  10c. 


If  Men  are  Under  Discussion 


1192. 


Gentlemen  Preferred.  Hints  for 
the  fellows  on  all  sorts  of  eti- 
quette and  general  behavior 
problems.  5c. 


1546. 


Know  Your  Girl.  Have  fun  with 
all  the  gals.  Here's  how.  .Sc. 

If  I  Were  a  Man  I  What  a  gal  likes 
in  a  date.  Sc. 


When  Date- Ability  is  Considered 


2269. 
1.532. 


Do  Boys  Like  You?  You  certainly 
hope  so.  Why  not  make  sure? 
Sc. 

How  About  a  Date?  What  gal 
doesn't  want  to  hear  this?  .5c. 

Know  Your  Man.  Be  a  good  all- 
around  date.  5c. 


Going  Steady.  Going  steady  must 
mean  you  like  a  certain  fellow 
very  much.  Hints  to  help  you 
keep  things  running  smoothly  for 
a  long,  long  lime.  .Sc. 

Rating  for  Dafing.  Check  up  on 
your  date  appeal.  Sc. 


When  Looks  are  in  Mind 


2324.  CoirNT  Your  Caloriks.  Are  you 
eating  too  much  or  loo  little? 
Sc. 

1207.  Mirror  Magic.  If  your  complexion 
it  a  problem,  this  may  be  your 
answ<'r.  Sc. 

2268.  Glamour  for  (ii.ASSES.  Wear  them 
and  be  smart.  Sc. 


2277.  Facts  About  Figures.  Take  care 

of  those  extra  pounds.  Sc. 
2.M2.  Clothes  Checkup.  What  colors 

and  fashionri  should  you  wear?  Sc. 
2253.  Let's  he  I^)vely.  Special  hints  ir) 

help  you.  Sc. 
1378.  Thk  Way  You  Wicar  Your  Hair. 

New  styles  for  Sub-Dcba.  Sc. 


We  will  gladly  tend  any  of  thete  hookteh  if  you'll  order  hy  name  and  number.  They  will 
be  mailed  anyivhere  in  the  I'niled  Slates  and  Canada  upon  receipt  of  \tamp\.  cash,  check  or 
money  order.  Do  not  \end  stamped,  addressed  envelopes  or  .Saviniis  .Stamps.  Headers  in  all 
forriiin  countries  should  send  International  l<epty(  oupons,  purchased  nl  their  post  office.  I'lease 
address  all  requests  lo  the  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  I'hiladrl phia  5,  I'enna. 
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Work 


By  CLiFFORD  R.  ARAMS 

Ph.  D.,  The  PenFtsylvania  State  CoUegf,' 
Department  of  Psychology 


Susceptible  Husbands 

HAV^EN'T  you  often,  at  a  get-together,  seen  some 
female  make  a  bid  for  the  attention  of  another 
woman's  husband?  Usually  she  herself  is  mar- 
ried, though  not  too  happily;  conceited,  frivolous,  and 
often  not  very  pretty.  She  probably  isn't  seeking  a  seri- 
ous affair;  what  she  wants  is  an  exciting  diversion  to 
build  up  her  ego. 

But  what  about  the  wife's  feelings?  Perhaps  she 
realizes  that  her  husband  loves  her  and  that  this  cock- 
tail twosome  will  probably  be  ancient  history  in  a  few 
hours.  At  the  same  time,  she  is  hurt;  and  if  the  couple's 
behavior  is  blatant  (especially  likefy  after  drinks  have 
weakened  inhibitions"),  her  evening  is  ruined.  What's 
worse,  she  can't  get  rid  of  a  nagging  uneasiness,  for  she 
knows  that  serious  affairs  often  have  trivial  beginnings. 

Many  husbands  simply  shrug  off  the  advances  of 
provocative  females.  However,  there  are  others  who  are 
particuTariy  susceptible  to  plays  for  their  attention,  just 
as  there  are  some  men  who  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  alcohol.  And,  like  the  social  drinker  who  becomes  an 
alcoholic,  the  social  flirt  may  become  a  philanderer. 

The  wife  who  has  a  susceptible  husband  usually  de- 
velops some  kind  of  technique  for  meeting  the  situa- 
tion. Some  wives  make  an  excuse  (a  headache,  a  forgot- 
ten appointment)  for  leaving  the  party  early.  This  trans- 
parent device  fools  no  one,  especially  not  the  husband. 

Another  wife  joins  the  tete-a-tete,  clinging  to  her 
husband  like  a  leech.  But  this,  too,  is  unsatisfactory,  for 
he  resents  it  and  may  take  to  going  out  alone.  Nor  is 
"making  a  scene"  likely  to  help. 

What,  then,  can  she  do?  Of  course,  if  the  husband 
has  reasonable  basis  for  dissatisfaction  with  her,  that  is 
another  story.  But  suppose  she  is  a  genuinely  good 
wife — an  efficient  homemaker,  a  steadfast  partner  and 
an  attractive  companion — and  still  her  husband  is  an 
Ccisy  conquest  for  every  flirtatious  female  he  meets? 

Before  attempting  to  figure  out  a  plan  of  action,  try 
to  understand  the  man  himself.  Underlying  his  suscep- 
tibility there  is  almost  always  a  basic  emotional  imma- 
turity. Such  a  husband  is  like  an  adolescent  child:  his 
affections  and  emotions  are  easily  swayed,  and  he  con- 
stantly yearns  for  new  experience  and  adventure. 

Coupled  with  the  husband  s  emotional  immaturity 
may  be  other  contributing  factors:  job  dissatisfaction, 
overwork,  lack  of  outside  recreation,  infrequent  dating 
before  marriage.  Because  so  many  things  enter  into  sus- 
ceptibility, any  plan  a  wife  develops  must  be  both  re- 
medial and  preventive. 

Once  you  understand  the  reasons  for  his  behavior, 
perhaps  you  can  correct  them.  But  this  is  a  long-range 
program.  Meanwhile,  if  yours  is  a  susceptible  husband, 
here  are  some  ideas  you  might  consider: 

*  After  leaving  your  wraps  at  a  party,  rejoin  your  hus- 
band. Mingle  with  the  guests,  moving  about  as  a  couple, 
until  everybody  has  been  greeted. 

*  If  friends  your  husband  enjoys  are  present,  maneuver 
him  into  their  group  and  gel  a  discussirm  under  way  on 
some  topif:  that  genuinely  interests  him.  This  may  ab- 
sorb his  attention  all  evening. 

*  Avoid  seeming  to  keep  him  in  tow,  but  Ixr  around  when 
and  if  his  drinking  shows  effect.  This  may  slow  down 
the  drinking,  and  brake  his  approachability. 


•  Spot  the  stray  females.  If  one  of  them  seems  inclined 
to  make  overtures  toward  your  husband,  join  her  and 
keep  her  occupied.  You  can  also  keep  other  guests  mov- 
ing in  her  direction. 

•  If  a  woman  does  get  your  husband  cornered,  set  up  z.t 
distraction.  Start  a  game,  such  as  charades;  ask  him  to 
tell  a  favorite  joke,  or  to  demonstrate  a  new  parlor  trick — 
any  tactful  device  for  interrupting  will  do. 

•  Or  divide  the  woman's  attention.  Take  over  some  un- 
attached male  and  introduce  him  to  her.  She  may  prefer 
him  to  your  husband — in  any  event,  she  now  has  three 
persons  to  cope  with. 

•  Perhaps  you  can  invent  a  reasonable  excuse  for  get- 
ting him  out  of  her  clutches.  If  the  host  needs  help 
in  the  preparation  of  refreshments,  have  him  ask  your 
husband  to  lend  a  hand. 

•  If  another  tantalizing  female  is  available,  trot  her  over 
to  meet  your  husband.  An  element  of  risk  is  involved, 
but  again  two  attractions  may  offset  each  other. 

•  Desperate  remedies,  though  generally  undesirable,  are 
sometimes  necessary.  In  emergencies,  one  wife  I  know 
contrives  an  "accident."  A  drink  or  a  plate  of  food  is 
somehow  upset  on  the  adversary,  who  is  forced  to  retire 
from  the  field.  This  drastic  lesson  may  not  teach  the 
husband — but  it  is  likely  to  teach  her! 

These  methods  won't  solve  your  problem,  but  they 
may  relieve  it,  especially  if  applied  with  patience,  toler- 
ance and  a  sense  of  humor. 


Ask  Yourself:  Are  You  Jealous? 

Whether  you  are  single  or  married,  jealousy  can  make 
you  very  miserable.  Answer  these  questions  with  a 
thoughtful  "Yes"  or  "No." 

1.  Do  you  fear  losing  your  mate  to  another  woman? 

2.  When  at  a  party  with  him,  do  you  ever  feel  lonely? 

3.  Do  you  often  ask  him  to  justify  his  actions? 

4.  Are  you  suspicious  of  his  interest  in  other  girls? 
.5.  Does  it  l>other  you  when  he  praises  another  woman? 

6.  Are  you  troubled  by  his  seeming  neglect  of  you? 

7.  Would  you  lilte  to  make  yf>ur  mate  jealous? 

8.  Are  you  afraid  that  you  are  unattractive? 

9.  Does  his  behavior  often  make  you  want  to  cry? 

10.  Did  yf>u  have  /etc  dates  before  meeting  your  mate? 

11.  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  the  **hurt8^'  be  brings 
y€>u? 

12.  Are  you  afraid  you  two  may  break  up  sometime? 

l.t.  Do  yf>u  have  many  moods  or  temper  outbursts? 

14.  To  be  happy,  must  you  have  much  praise  and  at- 
tention? 

1.5.  Does  insomnia  often  follow  something  he  says  or 
does? 

16.  If  y4iu  lost  him,  would  you  he  through  with  men? 

17.  Does  he  serm  overcriticui  i>f  you? 

18.  Is  it  hard  for  you  to  make  frienils? 

19.  Is  your  iriate  unusually  attru«*tive  to  women? 

2(>.  I>«>es  he  seem  lo  tlisregurfl  yiiur  f«-eliiigs  iind  wishes? 

If  yon  have  15  or  more  yes  answers  you  are  probahly  a 
very  jealous  nrul  unhappy  person.  A  score  of  9  is  average. 
Willi  a  high  srorr,  try  to  aihieve  more  confidence  in  your- 
st-lf;  olhrruise  you  may  unfairly  accuse  your  mate  offirkle- 
ness  or  susceptibility!  « 


Building  Self-Confidence 

SUCCESSFUL  living — and  success  in  marriage- 
depends  greatly  upon  confidence  in  self.  Without 
this  quality,  your  thinking  will  often  be  confused, 
and  so  will  your  actions. 

A  confident  wife  meets  her  everyday  tasks  and  re. 
sponsibilities  with  serenity.  When  a  problem  arises,  sRb 
faces  it  squarely,  decides  it  as  promptly  and  as  well  as 
possible — then  resists  futile  worry.  Her  habit  of  think- 
ing ahead  minimizes  disorder  and  confusion. 

Emma  is  just  the  opposite.  Dominated  in  youth  by 
her  iron-willed  mother,  Emma  has  always  been  unsure 
of  herself.  Whether  choosing  a  hat  or  planning  the  next 
meal  for  her  family,  Emma  wastes  time  and  energy  be- 
cause she  cannot  make  up  her  mind.  The  brown  hat  or 
the  navy ;  meat  loaf  or  lamb  stew — the  simplest  decisions 
confuse  and  worry  her  because  she  doesn't  trust  her 
own  judgment. 

Much  as  this  complicates  the  household  routine,  the 
psychological  effects  on  her  family  are  worse.  Yet  if  she 
only  knew  it,  Emma  has  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
that  would  enable  her  to  be  a  competent  and  valued  wife 
and  mother.  Conscientious,  intelligent  and  affectionate, 
she  is  also  at  least  as  attractive  as  the  average.  But  her 
good  traits  are  largely  wasted  because  she  herself  doesn't 
believe  in  them. 

It  isn't  easy  to  build  self-confidence,  but  the  possible 
gain  more  than  justifies  the  effort  involved.  If  you 
are  unsure  of  yourself,  here  are  some  steps  which  you 
might  try: 

•  Evaluate  your  appearance.  Sitting  in  front  of  the  mir- 
ror, compare  yourself  with  your  friends — your  hair, 
your  skin,  your  features.  Aren't  you  honestly  about  as 
good-looking  as  the  average? 

•  But  don't  be  satisfied  with  this.  Set  out  to  make  th^ 
most  of  your  good  points,  and  to  minimize  your  bad  ones. 
Develop  a  new  hair  style,  experiment  with  make-up; 
and  if  you're  overweight,  diet.  Use  your  clothes  to  en- 
hance your  appearance,  not  merely  to  make  you  pre- 
sentable. Even  a  meager  wardrobe  responds  to  atten- 
tion. 

•  Next,  take  inventory  of  your  activities,  including 
household  duties  as  well  as  outside  pursuits.  Compare- 
yourself  with  other  wives  of  about  your  age,  income  and 
educational  background.  You  undoubtedly  excel  in  some- 
thing. Whatever  your  skills  and  talents — baking  pies, 
arranging  flowers  or  making  clothes — learn  to  be  proud 
of  them. 

•  At  the  same  time — and  this  is  equally  important— 
don't  trv  to  ignore  your  weaknesses.  Admit  them,  re- 
member that  other  people  have  faults,  too,  and  then 
set  out  to  improve.  If  your  poor  bridge  game  is  a  handi- 
cap, get  a  self-teacher  and  bone  up.  If  you're  shy  among 
strangers,  force  yourself  to  open  the  conversation  a  few 
times — you  may  soon  find  it  pleasant. 

•  And  this  leads  us  to  the  hardest  step  of  all:  convince 
yourself  that  every  normal  person  lacks  confidence  in 
some  respects.  Inside,  manv  of  your  friends  are  just  as 
timorous  as  you  are.  Try  to  think  about  their  feelings  in- 
stead of  worrying  about  your  own.  For  self-forgetfulnes8 
is  a  long  step  toward  self-confidence. 

Do  You  Agr<"e? 

Clin  a  man  wha  /«*i'f.i  his  wife  be  physically  al- 
travtvd  lit  uiutlln'r  ivtunan'/ 

Yes;  in  fact,  he  might  be  attracted  to  several,  particu- 
larly if  his  relalionship  with  his  wife  is  not  cfimpletely 
satisfying.  That  do<-s  not  mean  he  loves  the  other  woman. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


When  Tom  Kissed  My  Hand 


otdoiotle'  •^uvwdi...  ^fUj<fix>i'  TSvw  w/vi*- 
it  ujc>a£<J  be  ^cWe;^  ^  ui. . 


It's  fun  being  Mrs.  Tom!  T(im  buys  my  joigens 
Lotion  now!  After  all,  it  started  this  Iiandkissitig. 

Kissable  hands  arc  soltom-d,  smootlied . . . 
protected  with  today's  super-creamed  Jergens 
Lotion.  ActualUj  two  uxujs  finer,  it  protects 
yoiu-  liands  longer;  keeps  them  softer  and  sinootlier. 
Being  a  licjuid,  Jergens  Lotion  quickly  furnishes 
the  softening  moisture  thirsty  .skin  needs. 
Doctors  rely  on  two  special  ingredients  for  .skin 
softening.  Your  Jergens  Lotion  contains  Iwlh! 

Hollywood  Stars  use  Jergens  7  to  1  to  keep 
their  hands  soft  and  ever  young.  Keep  your  liands 
lovelier  the  way  the  Stars  do.  Still  only  10^'  to 
$L0()  (plus  tax).  Never  oily  or  sticky. 

Now  yours  — Jergens  Beauty  Kit!  Contains 
generous  samples  of  Jergens  Lotion,  Powder, 
Face  Cream  and  Dryad  Deodorant! 
Send  1()«'  to  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co., 
Box  6,  Dc'pt.  45A,  Cinciimati  14,  Ohio. 
Sorrv,  offer  good  in  U.S.A.  only, 
expires  Dec.  31,  1949. 


More  Women  use  Jergens  Lotion  than  any  other  Hand  Care  in  the  World 
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W  TNLESS  you've  just  been  elected  Miss  Super-Date  of 
I  1949  by  the  local  Casanova  crowd,  unless  you're 
I  booked  up  solid  from  now  until  the  last  dance  of 
^  your  senior  year,  or  unless  you're  just  plain  not  in- 
terested in  boys  (cross  your  fingers  when  you  say  that !), 
use  this  list  for  future  reference.  It's  a  list  of  pretested, 
boy-approved  ways  to  get  a  date  that  any  girl  can  use. 
No  guaranties  offered,  but  you  can  make  every  sugges- 
tion work — if  you're  smart  enough  to  work  it  right. 
Here's  how: 

1.  Do  nothing  at  all.  Just  keep  well  groomed  and 
appealing  at  all  times.  Make  yourself  available  in  the 
usual  places:  at  school,  the  corner  drugstore,  the  library 
reading  room  on  Wednesday  nights.  Never  forget  a  first 
name,  smile  when  you're  smiled  at  and  keep  your  fingers 
crossed.  Out  of  the  clear  blue  sky  (or  maybe  it's  because 
there  was  a  moon  that  night),  a  boy  will  ask  you  for  a 
date.  If  he  comes  riding  up  on  a  big  white  horse  in  a 
crew  cut  and  a  jacket  by  Brooks  Brothers — honeychile, 
you're  daydreaming.  But  if  he  pulls  up  at  the  curb  in  a 
secondhand  convertible  with  a  familiar  smile  and  a  foot- 
ball sweater  in  your  school  colors,  it's  a  dream  come 
true!  You've  got  the  date  you  wished  for. 

2.  Sadie  Hawkins  started  it  and  now  it's  a  national 
habit.  You  ask  him  for  a  dale.  Don't  call  him  on  the 
phone  "just  to  talk,"  don't  suggest  a  movie,  a  basketball 
game  or  a  stop-over  at  the  corner  casbah,  since  these  are 
traditionally  boy-asks-girl  dates.  Get  your  Sub-Deb 
club,  church  group  or  special  crowd  of  gal  pals  to  plan  a 
definite  kind  of  party — a  turnabout  party  to  which  girls 
ask  boys — and  Ihen  give  him  a  ring.  To  do  the  thing  up 
in  proper  Dogpatch  style,  you  might  even  pick  him  up 
at  his  door,  with  vegetable  corsage  in  hand,  for  the  big 
evening !  But  the  important  thing  is,  you've  got  a  date — 
and  you  got  it  all  by  yourself! 

3.  Yes  —  ive  recommend  blind  dates.  But  you're 
going  into  this  thing  with  your  eyes  wide  open !  A  blind 
date,  arranged  through  friends,  is  an  acceptable  type  of 
teen-aged  dating — and  a  good  way  to  meet  new  men.  So 
if  you  really  need  a  date,  or  just  a  change  of  talent,  for 
the  big  dance— ask  one  of  your  girl  friends  to  arrange  it. 
Or  make  yourself  ready,  willing  and  at  the  front  door  by 
eight  o'clock  if  someone  suggests,  "There's  a  friend  I'd 
like  you  to  meet."  Let's  face  it;  some  of  the  smoothest 
boys  in  the  world  you  haven't  even  met  yet — are  you 
willing  to  take  a  "blind"  chance? 

4.  Want  to  make  a  date,  a  friend  and  a  compliment 
at  the  same  time?  Then  save  your  best  invitation,  for 
the  biggest  school  party  or  the  top  Hi-Y  Club  dance, 
for  some  lucky  fellow  whom  you  haven  t  dated — 
at  least,  not  yet.  Boys  are  flattered  by  important 
dance  bids,  and  don't  overlook  the  shy  guys  on  your 
"possible"  list,  for  nine  out  of  ten  teen-aged  boys  like  to 
go  on  dates.  For  a  big  party,  make  a  date  by  phone  or  in 
person  a  week  ahead  of  time;  for  a  big  dance,  a  fellow 
needs  at  least  two  weeks'  warning  (and  two  weeks'  extra 
time  to  think  over  what  a  nice  gal  you  are!). 

5.  The  "love  thy  neighbor"  rule  wasn't  made  to  guide 
a  girl's  date  life,  but  sometimes  it  helps.  Keep  your 
eyes — and  the  right  smile — on  the  boy  next  door, 
the  fellow  who  delivers  the  groceries  on  Saturday  and 
the  chap  who  works  part  time  at  the  fountain  at  the  cor- 
ner drugstore.  Some  of  the  characters  you've  known 
since  your  sandbox  social  days  can  grow  up  suddenly 
and  turn  into  interesting  date  material  for  lonesome 
nights.  Sf)  don't  neglect  old  friends— you  can  meet  some 
of  the  nicest  people  in  some  of  the  most  familiar  places! 


H.  And  ivhat's  a  good  girl  friend  for  if  she  can't 
help  you  out  once  in  a  while?  Of  course  you  can't 
latch  onto  any  beau  boy  who's  already  been  spoken  for, 
but  maybe  Susie  will  be  willing  to  share  John  and  an 
evening  with  you.  Make  the  suggestion  subtly:  "Why 
don't  you  and  Johnnie  come  over  to  my  house  tomor- 
row— we  can  all  listen  to  records" ;  or  come  right  out  and 
say  it:  "  If  you  and  John  are  going  to  the  movies  Friday, 
do  you  think  he  might  get  someone  for  me?"  It's  a  rare 
girl  friend  whose  boy  friend  doesn't  have  a  boy  friend 
who'd  also  like  to  have  a  girl  friend — and  the  whole  thing 
can  be  simpler  than  you  think,  once  you  try  it ! 

T.  Comes  a  time  in  every  gaV^  life  when  she  has 
to  begin  doing  things  for  herself.  When's  your  next 
birthday  coming  up?  Any  birthday  is  good  for  a  party; 
or  try  a  holiday;  or  even  a  plain  old  Saturday  night  will 
do.  All  you  need  for  props  is  a  little  background  music  or 
a  few  games,  some  popcorn  and  soft  drinks  and  a  few 
fellows  and  girls  on  the  party  list.  And  since  you're 
playing  Elsa  Maxwell,  j.  g.,  this  time,  you  can  make  the 
rules  for  the  evening.  That's  right.  Those  three  extra 
men  on  the  list  belong  to  you ! 

8.  Do  you  believe  in  advertising?  Well,  a  high- 
school  gal  can't  put  up  billboards  or  use  singing  commer- 
cials to  build  up  a  date  reputation,  but  she  can  get  her- 
self talked  about  in  the  right  way  and  in  the  right  places. 
Nobody  can  discover  you  sulking  away  at  home,  but  if 
you're  "seen"  you'll  hkely  be  "talked  about."  And  if 
you're  talked  about,  fellows  will  want  to  ask  for  a  date. 
So  get  with  the  crowd,  get  out  where  you  can  be  looked 
at.  Join  the  smooth  girls  in  the  cheering  section  for  after- 
school  basketball  games,  try  reciting  more  often  in  Eng- 
lish class,  join  a  club  which  really  interests  you  and  get 
to  know  the  other  members.  Popular  girls  are  seen  and 
heard. 

9.  Afternoon  coffee  at  your  house  with  Mrs.  Jones  may 
not  be  your  idea  of  the  most  exciting  way  to  kill  an  hour, 
but  Mrs.  Jones  is  a  good  friend  of  your  mother,  she's  in- 
terested in  you  and,  come  to  think  of  it,  doesn't  she  have 
a  son  just  your  age?  In  trying  to  patch  up  your 
date  life,  don''  t  forget  family  friends,  your  mother's 
chums,  neighbors  with  nephews  or  teen-aged  cousins 
who  could  fill  in  a  dateless  dance  evening.  Sometimes  you 
don't  need  a  date  that's  strictly  dream  stuff,  but  a  date 
that  will  simply  "get  you  there" — and  you'd  be  sur- 
prised how  handsome  a  cousin  can  look  to  the  other  gals 
on  the  dance  floor! 

10.  Heard  from  Montgomery  Clift  lately?  Any 

news  from  Gregory  Peck?  Well,  then — how  are  things 
with  Peter  Lawford  these  days?  No  word  from  old  Pete 
either?  After  all  the  letters  you  wrote,  the  pictures  you 
clipped  out  of  fan  magazines,  and  that  invitation  you 
sent  him  for  the  sweater  hop?  Then  let's  cross  this  type 
of  useless  "date  dreaming"  off  the  list  (too  much  gloomy 
wishing  and  hoping  can  become  a  teen-age  habit)  and 
get  busy  on  the  suggestions  above.  "A  boy  in  your  home 
town  is  worth  two  in  Hollywood,"  as  the  old  saying  goes, 
and  if  you're  a  smart  girl— list  in  hand — you'll  get  going ! 


THE  SUB-DEB 
EDITED   BY   M  A  I  H  E  E  IV  DALY 
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PRELL  REMOVES  DANDRUFF... 


LEAVES  HAIR 
RADIANT! 


Doctors'  Examinations  Proved  It! 

Yes,  examinations  by  a  group  of  doctors 
proved  that  Procter  &  Gamble's  new,  differ- 
ent, emerald-clear  Radiant  *Creme  shampoo 
with  the  patented  cleansing  ingredient  re- 
moves unsightly  dandruff  in  as  httle  as  3 
minutes!  They  proved  too,  that  regular  Prell 
shampoos  control  such  dandruff.  After  a 
Prell  shampoo  your  hair  and  your  scalp  are 
really  cltm— scientifically  cleaner  than  with 
the  finest,  most  expensive  soap  shampoo  you 
can  buv,  cream  or  liquid. 

And  What  Glorious, 
Glamorous  Radiance  After  Prell! 

Your  hair  simply  shines  with  sparkling  love- 
liness when  you  shampoo  with  Prell  — more 
such  loveliness  than  ever  possible  with  any 
soap  shampoo— even  the  most  expensive 
cream  or  liquid.  And  your  hair  is  soft,  smooth, 
manageable— easier  to  curl  and  to  set,  easy 
to  do  in  any  style.  Get  a  tube  today! 


attering  radiance  for  everv  shade  of 
i  fair,  dark,  or  grav— from  this  new, 
ffferent,  marvelous  Radiant-Creme. 
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/VOIY—  JUST  WHEN  SEWING  CAN  SAVE  YOU  THE  MOST... 


Just  wait  till  you  get  a  look  at  the  beautiful  brand-new  SINGERS! 

Try  them.  See  how  smoothly  they  stitch,  how  evenly  —  on  any  fabric 
from  organdy  to  corduroy. 

You'll  know  in  a  minute  they're  the  finest  machines  ever  made.  Machines 
that  make  it  easier  than  ever  to  sew  smart  clothes  at  a  saving. 

And  to  help  you  stitch  your  way  to  style,  your  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER 
offers  lessons,  notions,  dress  forms.  Do  come  in  as  fast  as  you  can! 

So  Many  Beautiful  Models!  Choose  Yours  Now! 


SINGER  has  q  ctyle  in  lu  \wur  liuiiic,  a 
price  to  tit  your  luidget.  Period  and  modern 
designs  from  289.50 1©^300.  Easy  payment 
plan.  Liberal  allowance  for  your  present 
machine. 


De  Luxe  Modern  Desk  is  t\picai  of 
singer's  finest  cabinet  models.  Stitches 
forward  or  backward.  Goes  over  pins.  Has 
non-glare  spotlight,  easy  threading.  Match- 
ing stool  available. 


SINGER*  Featherweight  Portable.  Out- 
sells any  otiier  model  in  the  world.  Weighs 
11  pounds.  Does  work  of  a  full-size  ma- 
chine. Comes  in  handy  carrying  case. 


•  Need  tewing  lupplies?  ;//  at 

your  .SINfiKk  ShWISf;  LJ.  ,  i  i  '  J  iiey'll 
cover  buttons,  make  belts,  too.  (jive  course 
of  lessons  as  a  gift  witli  new  machine.  ChfK<se 
yourSINGKR  now! 


Basic  attachments  come  witli  new  SINGER. 
Many  others  available,  including  zipper 
foot,  bemstitciier.  Buttonholer,  above, 
makes  non-fraying  buttonholes  in  a  jiffy. 


FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION! 

*  SINGER  sells  its  sewing  machines, 
vacuum  cleaners,  and  other  products 
only  througli  SINGER  SEWING  CEN- 
TERS, identified  l)y  the  Red  "S"  on 
the  window,  and  never  through  department 
stores  or  other  outlets. 

See  classified  telephone  directory  for  ad- 
dress of  your  local  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER. 

SINGER  SKWING  MACHINE  COMPANY. 

Here's  the  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER  at 
282  Third  Ave.,  Chula  Vista,  Calirornia. 


Hundreds  more  from  coast  tocoa§t.  There's 
one  near  yuu! 

•fUiK.  U.  8.  I'd,  Off.  by  THE  HINGKK  MANOrACTURINO  CO. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

TIII'.lii:'S  ONE  NV.AR  YOU  TO  SEKVI-.  YOU 


•  This  glamorous  soft-shouldered  gown  was  made  from  X'ogue  Pattern  #.S-18.>0.  You 
make  it  as  you  learn,  in  8  two-hour  lessons  at  your  SINCJER  SEWING  CEN  l  ER. 


SINGER 


Cot>rrl(bt,  U.S.A..  I«4»  \,y  Till:  MINdlcll  MANDI'A'  TlllllVd  f  O.  All  rli!hl«  ri'mTvi'il  tnr  nil  rmilM^ft- 
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By  GERARD  MOSLER 

EVEN  if  the  contemporary  female  tends 
to  be  secretive  about  her  age,  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  Ukewise  about  some  fa- 
mous females  of  all  "ages."  It  is  always  in- 
teresting to  know  at  what  particular  age 
.  a  person  accomplished  a  particular  task. 
Can  you  pick  the  correct  age  of  three  given 
below?  Some  answers  may  surprise  you, 
and  you  will  find  that  no  age  is  really  a 
"preferred  age."  Give  yourself  1  point  for 
each  correct  answer;  a  score  of  15  or  over 
is  excellent.  Answers  on  page  97. 


i 


it 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 


AT  WHAT  N^FPIl^-' 

ABC 

Cleopatra  charm  Antony?                                               18  28  38 

Lady  Codiva  ride  naked  through  Coventry?    ....  18  28  38 

Hcloise  leave  Abelard  and  take  the  veil?                        20  30  40 

Joan  of  Arc  liherate  Reims?                                           17  22  27 

Lucrezia  Borgia  marry  for  the  fourth  time?   ....  22  32  42 

The  great  Elizabeth  defeat  the  Spanish  Armada?  .    .  45  55  65 

Mary  of  Scotland  escape  from  prison?                           25  35  45 

Pocahontas  save  Capt.  John  Smith?   12  17  22 

Catherine  the  Great  become  empress  by 

strangling  her  husband?                                            23  33  43 

Marie  Antoinette  marry  the  French  crown  prince?    .  14  19  24 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowc  write  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin?   .  .  29  39  49 

Florence  Nightingale  make  nursing  a  di-'nificd 

profession?                                                                   23  33  43 

Victoria  of  England  become  queen?                               18  28  .38 

Elizabeth  Browning  publish  her  first  verse?    ....  22  32  42 

Susan  Anthony  g(!t  arrested  for  leading  women 

to  the  polls?  .'52  42  52 

Mary  Baker  Eddy  begin  to  teach  Christian  Science?    .  34  44  .54 

Eleonora  Duse  act  her  first  Juliet?  9  14  19 

Sarah  Bernhardt  play  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  one  leg?  .  .53  63  73 

Jane  Addams  found  America's  first  and  most 

famous  settlement  house?                                          29  39  49 

Marie  Curie  first  isolate  a  decigram  of  pure  radium?.  25  35  15 


SINGER  PRESENTS 

ihe  all-new  cleaner  witti 


At  last!  Dual  suction!  The  new  SINGER* 
Vacuum  Cleaner  is  the  first  to  bring  you  two 
fans  instead  of  one!  The  most  amazing  dirt- 
getting  action  you  ever  saw ! 


NEW!  NEW!  NEW!  MORE  WONDERFUL  SINGER  FEATURES! 

No  more  foot-pedal  acrobatics.  Magic  handle 
adjusts  to  any  position  you  like. 

No  stooping.  Cord  outlet  lets  you  pull  out  cord  as 
you  need  extra  length. 

No  stumbling  over  excess  cord.  Cord-control 
button  reels  cord  in  —  gets  it  out  of  your  way  as 
you  clean. 

Exclusive  "floating"  brush  gently  loosens  deep 
imbedded  dirt.  Adjusts  automatically  to  most  any 
rug  thickness. 

Extra  cleaning  pov\^er  for  heavy  jobs.  Two-speed 
switch  for  light  and  heavy  cleaning. 

So  easy  to  store!  Hangs  flat  in  closet. 

So  easy  to  carry  with  midway  hand-grip! 

5  inches  high!  Gets  under  most  furniture! 

This  speed-cleaning  marvel  is  the  product  of  19 
years  of  experience — TRY  IT  TODAY! 

For  your  protection.  Singer  sells  its  sewing  machines, 
vacuum  cleaners,  and  other  products  only  tlirough  Singer 
Serving  ('fntfrr,  identified  hy  the  Red  "S"  on  the  win- 
dow, and  never  through  department  stores,  dealers  or 
other  outlets. 

Singer  Vacuum  Cleaners 
are  sold  only  at  your  — 

SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

THERE'S  ONE  NEAR  YOU  TO  SERVE  YOU 

Cavrrlibt,  V.  S.  A.  IMS.  1949.  bs'  THE  SINGER  M'F'G.  CO.  *ReK:  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  by  THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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Now . . ,  filmy  nylons  can  stay 
lovely  longer  with  Ivory  Snow! 

Sheer  as  sheer  can  be!  That's  the  charm  of  your 
lovely  nylons.  And  yet  these  filmy,  fragile  beauties 
are  so  safe  with  Ivory  Snov^^  care  every  night.  Just 
what  they  need,  to  help  guard  soft  colors,  sleek  fit, 
and  reduce  stocking  runs! 

Made  especially  for  your  loveliest  things.  Ivory 
Snow  is  the  new  fashion  in  soaps!  It's  99^«o"% 
pure,  and  granulated  for  instant  suds,  even  in  cool 
water.  So  convenient,  so  economical  to  use,  loo! 
There's  just  no  finer  soap  made.  Wonderjul  Ivory  Snow! 

Your  hands  will  tell  you  why  ^ 

your  loveliest  wasliaMcs  arc  safe  in  Ivory 
Snow.  Prime  how  kind  it  is.  Just  wasli  dislxs  ' 
with  Ivory  .Snow,  as  millions  do.  When  you     ,  • 
sec  how  it  pamp<TS  your  hands  you'll  KNrjw 
it's  safe  for  fine  fabrics  and  flainty  colors! 


Fnlhw  directi 
on  Ihr  fiackag 
'Iliry're  Irsttlt 


IVORY  SNOW 

.  .  .the  only  soap  hoik  Ivorjmild  and  granulated for  efficiem 


Fifty  Years  Ago 
In  The  Journal 


[N  February,  1899,  the  American 
flag  was  first  raised  at  Wake  and 
^uain.  In  the  Philippines,  Dewey 
shelled  Manila  to  quell  natives  re- 
sisting the  new  American  rule.  Pres- 
dent  McKinley  signed  the  peace 
reaty  with  Spain,  and  a  great  bliz- 
'.ard  stopped  all  trains  between  New 
ifork  and  Washington,  D.C. 

'Numbers  of  wives  and  daughters 
vill  talk  only  about  fashions,  so- 
•iety  and  servants  al  the  dinner 
able,"  remarks  the  February,  1899, 
lOUKNAL.  "1  he  head  of  the  house- 
lold  lapses  into  silence,  retm-nint; 
-ncntally  lo  bis  own  worbl,  wlier<^ 
le  lives  alone.  American  women 
lirect  the  conversation  in  their 
louseholds,  not  the  men." 

jength  of  suits:  "Street  dresses  an' 
lade  to  touch  the  ground,  and  sonic 
ven  hai!e  a  suspicion  oj  a  train,  I  am 
orry  to  say,"  remarks  style  expert 
imma  Hooper. 

tdvice  to  the  bride:  "Be  sure  that 
our  hair  is  arranged  pompadour 
nd  fluffy  at  the  sides." 

Aeif  York  young  men  are  too  imi- 
ative  of  one  another,^'  criticizes 
he  Journal.  "Their  hair  is  all  eat 
o  a  line,  parted  to  a  line,  anil 
laslered.  They  have  fine,  stuiare 
hoalders,  carry  themselves  gal- 
ntly,  and  regard  but  little  those 
ho  stand  between  them  and  their 
oaL" 

Wliat  it  Means  to  he  Engaged:  The 
igaged  girl  should  know  how  to  broil 
steak,  roast  a  chicken  and''atok  vcge 
Ales.  She  should  know  how  to  bake  a 
<af  of  bread,  and  enter  into  a  slight 
cquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
lumbing." 

''ages:  "In  a  big  Eastern  city,  un- 
jUed  laborers  get  from  $6  lo  $7.50 
week.  Carpenters  can  make  as 
luch  as  $20  a  week,  tailors  about 
.0,  and  paperhangers  $15  weekly." 

Jtone  marten  neck  scarfs  cost  from 
15  up." 

Don't  risk  the  baby's  health  by 
sing  rubber  nipples,"  runs  a 
OURNAL  advertisement.  "They  are 
either  clean  nor  sanitary.  Use  a 
erling  silver  nipple — noncollaps- 
>le,  nonabsorptive,  .$1." 


ip«»!<!«i|l  alM»n<  |MM»|»|4' 

V4»ll  kll4»W, 

CMlilurN  ^'ou  Iik4'  »ntl 

wliaf.  fiu*'s  on 

in  ^«'w  York 


ANYONE  who  has  seen  llie  dead-line 
dates  which  slarc  up  slernly  from 
each  editor's  desk  here  a  I  I  he 
Workshop,  or  who  could  watch  the 
new  monster  miraculous  presses 
which  turn  out  45^2  million  JOURNALS 
each  month  and  mustn't  ever  be  kept 
waiting,  would  understand  why  the 
(^rawfords,  of  Ilov^'  America  l.i>cs  in 
December,  appeared  without  their 
new  baby,  who  arrived  just  too  late  to 
have  her  picture  with  them  in  that  is- 
sue. But  here  she  is  now,  with  her  five 
sisters,  in  the  Crawford  cabin  iit>  in 
the  Maine  woods  where,  as  you  can 
see,  her  parents  will  never  be  without 
a  baby  sitter.  ^ 

Speaking  of  ivhich,  Betty  Hoffman, 

who  writes  some  of  our  How  America 
Lives  articles  and  others,  and  has  two 
youngsters,  tells  us  how  she's  finally 
solved  the  problem  of  the  housewife  who's  a 
ivriter  as  well.  "  /  bring  the  baby  sitter,  an 
elderly  widow,  over  to  my  house;  then  I  go 
to  her  house  and  get  to  work." 


If  the  Cronses  look  natural,  on  pages 
134-38,  especially  the  five  boys,  you  can 
lay  it  to  Joe  Di  Pieiro,  who  even  before 

PHOTO  BY  DAVIDSON 


PHOTO  BY  MODKkN  STUDIO,  OLD  TOWN.  Mi;. 

Laurel!  Crawford,  with  five  admiring  sisters,  makes  her  debut  for  tiie  camera. 


Cameraman  Joe  Di  Pietro  shows 
Kenneth  Grouse  a  jujitsu  trick. 

he  unpacks  his  camera  makes  himself 
one  of  the  family.  Never  had  a  ciiancc  to 
use  his  jujitsu  in  the  Navy,  where  he 
served  in  Capl.  Edward  Steichens 
famous  photographic  unit;  but  ever 
since,  on  the  Journal,  it's  come  in 
handy  as  a  relaxer  for  self-conscious 
kids,  as  here  with  Kenneth  Grouse;  and 
with  girls  as  well  as  boys,  Joe  says. 


Early  last  winter,  Bruce  Gould  in  a  taxi 
got  to  talking  with  the  driver,  who 
turned  out,  in  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation, to  be  in  the  habit  of  taking 
cookies  and  things  to  Army  hospitals  on 
his  time  off.  As  a  consequence  the  driver 
called  at  the  Workshop  kitchen  here  the 
next  day,  where  a  big  batch  of  Louella 
Shouer's  best  was  ready  for  him.  Which 
was  the  last  seen  of  him,  until  a  week 
ago,  a  year  later  exactly,  he  turned  up 
at  the  kitchen  again.  "I  had  Mr.  Gould 

in  my  cab  last  night   "  he  began. 

"Yes,  we  know,"  said  Louella.  "Your 
cookies  are  waiting  for  you." 


Birthdays  this  month  run  the  gamid. 
Theater — Katharine  Cornell,  16th; 
music — Jascha  Heifelz,  2nd;  writing — 
Kay  Boyle,  19th;  business — David 
Sarnoff,  27lh ;  Government — James 
Forresial,  15th;  and  radio — Jack 
Benny,  14th. 

• 

In  a  survey  made  to  determine  the  pro- 
portions of  the  average  girl  at  the 
Journal  Workshop,  the  beauty  depart- 
ment came  up  with  the  delightful  dis- 
covery that  if  it  were  possible  to  pro- 
duce a  living  composite  of  the  results, 
we  could  send  her  off  to  Hollywood  to 
star  in  glamour  pictures,  launch  her  on 
a  successful  modeling  career  or,  even 
better,  show  her  on  a  Journal  cover ! 
But,  the  beauty  editors  add,  for  any 
woman  who  succumbs  to  that  "second 
helping"  in  the  belief  that  pretty  figures 
belong  to  a  chosen  few,  wc  give  you 
these  proportions  polled  from  Journal 
Workshoj)  secretaries,  telephone  oper- 
ators, assistants,  messenger  girls  and 
editors,  to  show  you  that  the  shortest 
distance  to  a  pretty  figure  is  a  deter- 
mined detour  around  desserts!  Survey 
shows  our  composite  is  5  feet  5  inches 
tall,  weighs  126  pounds,  and  has  a  34- 
incii  bust,  26-inch  waist  and  36-inch 
hips,  blue  eyes,  brown  hair.  .  .  .  Just 
about  right.  ^ 

Vt  hen  (^hulys  Iteiiny  Shnllz  \isiletl  her 
.son  al  Harvard  rc«-cnlly.  two  other 
lioys  were  aluays  on  hand  uhenever 
.she  «cnt  to  her  son"s  house  rtxtni,  po- 
lil<-ly  e\piainin«  that  they  were  de- 
tailed there  as  chaperons.  .Seems  the 
<-<illcfie  au.thiiritics  are  a  little  skepti- 
cal of  "niolh<-rs";  there  have  been  a 
number  lately  «  ho  were  iinexpceledly 
>onn::  an<l  prclt.>. 


Pioneer  women  in  Philadelphia  are  be- 
ing seen  in  pink  automobiles.  The  theory 
is  that  men  will  return  to  chivalry,  for- 
getting their  present  roughhouse  tac- 
tics; and  more  practically,  your  husband 
will  never  be  caught  borrowing  your 
car. . . .  The  mortality  rate  in  rheumatic 
fever  has  dropped  80  per  cent  since  1920, 
largely  because  of  the  development  of 
chemotherapy.  The  disease  is  much 
more  prevalent  in  the  North  and  West 

than  in  the  South  New  $20  bills  will 

show  President  7'ri**nnri'.s  new  bal- 
cony. .  . .  The  mortality  rate  for  bache- 
lors is  42  per  cent  h^her  than  for  mar- 
ried men. 


Beauty  and  brains  go  together  in  any 
language.  The  girl  who  posed  for  Al 
I'arI.er's  illustrations  for  I'earl  UiirA's 
kinfolk  is  Helena  Kuo,  writer,  le«:- 
tiu-er  an<l  linguist.  Most  re«-»-iitly 
she  has  translated  The  (^u<-sl  for 
l.ove  of  I,ao  l.<-e,  the  iie«  iHtok  by 
Chinese  novelisl  /,nu  Shair.  She  is 
not  a  professional  m<>d<-l  and  uants 
it  knoun  thai  she  did  not  pf>He  for 
the  girl-in-a-tub  illustration. 


EUeen  found  her  voice  at  last.  "I— I  can't  believe  it. 

I  just  can't  picture  you  not  beautiful." 


By  FLORENCE  JANE  SOMAN 


BILL'S  voice  was  unenthusiastic  over  the  telephone.  "I  guess  your 
grandmother  told  you,"  he  said,  "I'm  a  freshman  now  at  State. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that's  why  I  called.  Our  class  is  giving  a  prom 
on  the  twenty-seventh  and  I  wondered  if  you'd  like  to  go  with  me." 

Eileen  stared  unseeingly  at  the  pattern  of  the  wallpaper.  "Okay," 
she  said.  She  cleared  her  throat.  "Okay,  that'll  be  fine.  ...  I  mean  I'd 
love  to  go,  Bill;  thanks  for  asking  me." 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said.  "Well  .  .  .  I'll  get  in  touch  with  you 
before  then.  So  long." 

"So  long,"  She  carefully  replaced  the  receiver,  took  out  her  hand- 
kerchief and  mopped  at  her  hands,  which  were  wet  with  perspiration. 
/  dont  believe  it,  she  thought,  /  just  dont  believe  it. 
For  a  few  moments  she  remained  motionless,  then  the  driving  pres- 
sure of  her  happiness  impelled  her  to  her  feet  and  she  began  to  wander 
about  the  room,  hugging  her  thin  shoulders.  She  stopped  abruptly  and 
lifted  rapt  eyes.  "Thank  You,  God,"  she  whispered. 

She  moved  toward  the  mirror  and  her  eyes  grew  critical  as  she  gazed 
at  her  reflection.  She  turned  her  head  slowly  from  side  to  side,  thrust 
her  face  close  to  the  glass  and  then  backed  away  for  a  full-figure  view. 
Her  shoulders  slumped  dejectedly. 
/  idsh  I  were  pretty,  she  mourned. 

Her  fingers  wandered  over  the  thinness  of  her  neck  and  chest. 
Sometimes  she  dreamed  that  she  had  ten  pounds  of  flesli  in  a  pail  that 
she  could  slap  on  her  body  and  mold  with  her  hands  like  a  sculptor, 
adding  a  little  here  and  there,  cushioning  bones,  filling  hollows,  round- 
ing out  curves  where  there  was  now  a  boyish  spareness. 

She  sighed,  then  her  joy  in  the  present  leaped  up  within  her  and  she 
turned  and  ran  from  the  room.  The  soil  folds  of  her  ballerina  skirt 
whirled  behind  her  as  she  clatlered  down  the  steps. 

"Grandma!"  she  yelled.  "Grandma,  where  are  you?" 

Her  grandmother's  calm  voice  drifted  up  from  the  sun  porch 
and  Eileen  found  her  tliere  a  momenl  laler,  her  flesliy  back  bent 
over  her  begonias. 

"Grandma,"  she  said,  (lopping  into  a  wicker  cliair,  "lhal  uas  Hill 
Severn  on  the  phone!  He  asked  me  to  his  Freshman  I'rom!" 

"I  told  you  he  would,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  pulling  off  dead  leaves 
and  placing  them  in  her  cupped  apron.  "Now  we'll  have  to  get  you  a 
real  pretty  dress." 

"Oh,  yes!  The  dress." 

Eileen's  eyes  were  luminous.  She  leaned  back  and  saw  herself  on 
the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh,  floating  in  loveliness  down  the  stairs 
with  Bill  staring  up  at  her  in  surprise.  "Why,     (Continued  on  Page  126) 


Reprisal 


By  >IARIA.>  «*I.M?ii 


HK  in  tlie street  with  his  thumli  raised 

ill  the  traditional  suppliant  s  gesture,  and 
cursed  mechanically  at  the  cars  that 
swerved  to  pass  him.  He  was  fourteen 
and  a  half  and  beginning  to  elongate  into  the 
shambling,  reedy  stage,  but  his  face  was  still 
rounded  and  occasionally  sweet,  with  curving 
lips  and  long-lashed  blue  eves.  His  hair  w  as  a 
curious  color:  dark  at  the  roots,  while  the 
ends  had  the  sheen  of  polished  brass.  (His 
mother  had  given  him  hell  about  the  hair,  but 
he  had  been  deterred  from  further  experimen- 
tation by  boredom  rather  than  authority.) 
His  costmne  was  the  uniform  of  his  tribe: 
w  rinkled  corduroy  trousers,  scuffed  and  shape- 
less moccasins,  a  stuped,  malodorous  jersey 
which  he  wore  in  preference  to  any  one  of 
a  dozen  immaculate  shirts  in  his  bureau,  and 
in  spite  of  his  father  s  acid  comments. 

Thumbing  from  the  street  was  against  the 
law ,  of  course,  but  old  Healy  had  finished  herd- 
ing the  littler  kids  across  and  had  straddled 
his  motorcycle  and  departed,  so  there  was  no- 
body to  stop  him  from  standing  where  he 
damn  pleased. 

He  had  been  kept  in  for  thirty  minutes  (bc- 
( ause  the  old  l)ag  who  was  his  home-room 
teacher  couldn't  see  a  joke  through  a  tele- 
scope) and  the  rest  of  the  crowd  had  already 
gone,  probably  by  the  method  he  was  trying 
lo  use  now.  He  had  l)us  fare — all  the  gang 
had — but  the  bus  crawled  and  groaned  a  tor- 
tuous route:  and  besides  that,  honor  and  cus- 
tom demanded  that  you  save  your  bus  money 
for  worthier  or  more  attractive  purposes.  The 
metal  token  in  his  ow  n  pocket  w  as  already  ten 
days  old,  but  if  he  had  anything  to  say  about 
it  the  token  was  going  to  stay  w  here  it  was  and 
build  up  another  ten  days. 

He  inched  farther  into  the  street,  pasted  on 
a  charming  smile,  and  swiveled  his  thumb  at 


an  approaching  car.  Thfdii\fr — a  liard-boiled 
Joe  in  a  gray  hat — swujig  sharply  to  the  left 
and  veiled  at  him: 

'Get  back  on  the  curb,  vou  little  fool!" 

The  w  iiming  smile  cajTig,(»ff  fast  and  a  scowl 
took  its  place.  Aah.  go  to  belli""  lie  snarled  it 
futilely  at  the  car  s  taiiUght  and  swung  back 
to  face  the  oncoming  traffic. 

He  had  luck  with  the  next  one:  a  woman 
about  his  mother's  age.  onlv.  prettier.  She 
stopped  to  let  him  lunge  in.  then  shook  her 
head  at  him.  I  w  ish  you  bovs  wouldn't  stand 
in  the  street  like  that,  ^ou  re  liable  to  get 
run  over  and  you  make  people  pidl  so  far  to 
the  left  to  get  around  you. 

He  had  heard  all  that  before,  but  he  gave 
her  a  disarming  smile.  '"Yes'm.  I  know  it.  I 
usually  stand  on  the  curb,  niysell,  but  I  got 
out  late  today  and  you  can  stand  back  there  all 
night  long  and  not  get  a  lift." 

Then  she  started  asking  all  the  usual  fool 
questions — about  what  grade  was  he  in  and 
what  was  his  favorite  .subject  and  did  he  play 
football.  That  was  the  bad  thing  about  catch- 
ing a  ride  with  a  woman.  She  always  had  lo 
talk  and  she  ne\  er  could  dri\e  an  autitmobile. 
Creeping  along  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  and 
inching  up  to  stop  lights  like  thc\  might  ex- 
plode in  her  face.  He  tolerated  her.  largely, 
until  thev  were  half  a  block  from  Fhe  Joint. 

ril  gel  out  here."  he  said.  ''.Mu»Ji  obligtxl." 
His  thanks  were  perfunctory  because  he  was 
ihrcmgh  with  her. 

W  hen  she  had  driven  away  he  walked 
rapidly  toward  The  Joint.  No  use  letting 
her  know  his  destination:  she  might  be  one 
of  those  dopes  who  were  always  beefing 
about  the  place  and  trying  to  close  it  up. 
^  apping  about  how  they  sold  beer  to  minors 
and  the  owner  ought  to  be  prosecuted. 
All  that  boloney.  iContimu  J  on  Page  188) 
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be  not  Proud 

Is  it  right  to  trv  to  find  happiness  after  a  child  has  died? 
Parents  who  must  face  that  question  may  find  hope  in  this  memoir  to  an  only  son, 
and  perhaps  understand  that  even  a  ehild  can  leave  a  legacy  to  the  living. 
Bv  JOHN  GUXTHER 


THIS  is  not  so  much  a  memoir  of  Johnnv  in  the  conventional 
sense  as  the  story  of  a  long,  invincible  struggle  between  a  child 
and  Death.  It  is  not  about  the  happy  early  )  ears,  but  about  his  ill- 
ness. It  is,  in  simple  fact,  the  story  of  what  happened  to  Johnny's  brain. 
I  wTite  it  because  many  children  are  afflicted  by  disease,  though  few 
have  to  endurewhat  Johnny  had,  and  perhaps  they  and  their  parents 
may  derive  some  modicum  of  succor  from  the  unflinching  fortitude 
and  detachment  with  which  he  rode  through  his  ordeal  to  the  end. 

Johnny  was  conceived  in  California,  carried  across  the  bosom  of 
the  x\merican  continent  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  his  mother,  and 
born  in  Paris,  on  November  4,  1929.  We  moved  to  Vienna  when  he 
was  a  few  months  old,  and  he  went  to  kindergarten  there  and  had 
splendid  holidays  in  the  Austrian  Alps.  We  moved  again  to  London 
when  he  was  six,  and  he  had  a  year  and  a  half  in  England.  Then  we 
returned  to  the  United  States.  Johnny  went  to  the  public  school  in 
Wilton,  Connecticut,  and  to  several  other  schools,  including  Lin- 
coln in  New  York  City,  which  he  loved  with  all  his  heart,  and  finally  to 
Deerfield  Academy,  in  Deerfield,  Massachusetts.  He  died  on  June  30, 
1947,  when  he  was  seventeen,  after  an  illness  that  lasted  fourteen 
months.  He  would  have  entered  Harvard  in  that  autumn  had  he  lived. 

I  must  try  to  give  you  a  picture  of  him.  He  was  a  tall  boy,  almost  as 
tall  as  I  when  he  died,  and  skinny,  though  he  had  been  plump  as  a  y  oung- 

Copyrighl,  1949,  by  John  Gunther.  This  is  a  condensation  ^ 
of  the  book  shortly  to  be  pubhshed  by  Harper  &  Bros. 


ster  and  he  was  always  worried  about  putting  on  weight.  He  was  very 
blond,  with  hair  the  color  of  wheat  out  in  the  sun,  large  bright  blue 
eyes,  and  the  most  beautiful  hands  I  have  ever  seen.  Most  people 
thought  he  was  very  good  looking.  Perhaps  as  a  father  I  am  prejudiced! 

When  he  was  about  thirteen  he  had  a  talk  with  a  doctor  who 
asked  him  to  list  the  things  he  ''wished"  most.  His  answers  were, 
first,  happiness  and,  second,  to  do  some  good  for  the  world.  Then 
he  added  a  third — an  extra  week's  vacation! 

The  doctor  asked  what  he  would  like  most  if  a  magician  could 
change  everything  by  the  whisk  of  a  wand.  Johnnv  replied  with  sharp 
knowledge  of  his  own  defects:  (1)  To  be  a  bit  more  talkative.  (2)  To 
be  a  better  atlilete.  (3)  To  stop  putting  things  off.  (4)  To  be  tidier. 

Finally  to  the  question  "What  three  things  bother  you  most?'- 
Johnny  made  an  omnibus  answer:  "School  problems,  studies, 
sports,  and  relations  to  other  boys."  He  added,  "Relations  to  par- 
ents" and  then  changed  his  mind:  "I  do  not  think  this  bothers  me." 

Johnny  and  Frances  were  indeed  marvelously  close,  and  he  saw 
much  more  of  us  together  than  a  child  usually  sees  of  divorced 
parents.  He  spent  the  winter  and  spring  holidays  with  me  in  New 
York,  and  the  summers  with  Frances  in  Connecticut.  But  I  saw  him 
frequently  in  the  summer  too  and  almost  always  for  a  week  or  so  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  summer,  and  Frances  similarly  saw 
him  a  great  deal  in  New  York  in  winter.  We  overlapped  all  the  time. 
For  years,  though  I  traveled  widely,  I  managed  to  arrange  almost 
every  job  and  itinerary  to  be  with  him  during  his  holidays. 

When  he  uttered  that  childhood  wish — "to  do  some  good  for  the 
world" — he  was  reflecting  all  the  gifts  that  had  been  given  him  of 
goodness,  gentleness,  and  warmth  of  spirit;  he  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  earnestly  that  he  owed  the  world  a  living,  not  vice  versa. 
But  he  never  got  a  chance,  and  the  world  is  much  the  poorer  for  it. 
But  it  is  time  now  to  go  on  to  what  I  want  to  tell. 

Johnny  came  home  for  the  Christmas  holiday  in  1945,  and  he  looked 
fit  and  fine.  He  was  lengthening  out  physically  and  otherwise,  as 
children  do  all  of  a  sudden.  We  saw  a  lot  of  each  other,  and  just 
before  getting  on  the  train  to  return  to  school  in  January,  he 
exclaimed,  "Pop,  that  was  the  best  ten  days  I  ever  had!"  He 
didn't  often  confess  personal  emotions  so  freely,  and  I  was  pleased. 
Then  in  March,  1946,  he  came  down  again  for  the  spring 
holiday.  Frances  and  I  took  him  to  several  Broadway  shows.  He 
went  to  lectures  on  atomic  physics.  Frances  took  him  to  the 
public  dinner  given  by  the  City  of  New  York  to  Winston  Churchill — 
it  was  the  first,  and  last,  time  he  ever  wore  a  dinner  jacket  bor- 
rowed from  his  uncle.  He  monkeyed  with       (Continued  on  Page  S7) 
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B>  4  ETILY  TEA4.I  E  TKOWE 


SARAH  took  as  quiet  a  shower  as  it  \\  as  possible  to  take,  and  dressed 
quickly  in  a  red  shirt  and  white  shorts.  Then  she  took  off  the 
shorts  and  the  red  shirt  and  put  on  a  lilac-colored  linen  frock  that 
no  one  would  notice,  because  her  mother  had  had  it  made  for  her  by  a 
dressmaker  in  Boston.  She  was  thinking  of  a  man  named  Henry  as  she 
would  not  dare  to  think  of  him  when  very  soon  she  sat  close  beside 
him.  Under  her  bedroom  window  she  could  hear  the  confident  ''Che- 
uinkr^  of  the  bird  which  approached  the  house  only  in  this  still,  con- 
fident hour  of  dawn  and  never  was  heard  again  during  the  day,  and  on 
her  dressing  table  the  little  clock  pitter-pattered  as  though  on  tiptoe. 
She  wished  fervently  to  believe  that  Henry's  soul  was  as  beautiful  as 
his  face  and  golden  limbs,  that  he  had  a  soul  at  all,  but  she  suspected 
in  the  traitorous  reaches  of  her  consciousness  that  he  had  not. 

Remember,  she  told  herself  bitterly, /or  heaven  s  sake  remember  the 
carburetor  heater  this  morning. 

She  paid  brief  and  disdainful  attention  to  her  face  and  clean  light 
hair,  but  these  were  prettier  than  she  believed,  for  she  was  nineteen 
and  did  not  acknowledge  the  delicacy  of  youth.  She  had  large,  soft 
eyes,  which  she  avoided  in  the  mirror  because  they  took  her  by  sur- 
prise and  frightened  her,  gazing  straight  into  her,  the  private  being 
she  wished  no  one,  not  even  herself,  to  behold. 

Then  she  went  quickly  down  the  back  stairs,  holding  her  sandals 
in  her  hand.  She  pushed  through  the  pantry  door  to  the  kitchen,  a 
vast,  varnished,  inconvenient  room  possessing,  for  some  reason  long 
ago  invalidated,  two  stoves  with  towering  hoods.  Ineptly  she  made 
herself  orange  juice  and  tea;  she  was  on  a  diet — not  because  she  was 
anything  but  slender,  but  because  it  signified  enhancement  and  above 
all  a  moral  victory. 

Irene  came  down  from  her  quarters,  white  and  rosy  as  only  the 
dark-haired  Irish  can  be  after  a  devout  night's  sleep,  and  as  ill- 
humored.  "Hah,"  she  said,  finding  Sarah  in  her  kitchen. 

'"Good  morning,  Irene.  I  woke  up  so  early,  I  made  myself  some- 
thing, I  " 

"Hah."  Irene's  thick  hands  and  arms  moved  automatically  over 
pots  and  range  switches.  "You  don't  fool  me." 

Sarah  stood  cool  and  motionless  as  marble.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"Yes,  I  know  where  you're  going,  yes,  and  your  mother  will  make 
short  work  of  you:  you  can't  keep  a  secret  like  that  in  a  New  I^ngland 
summer  resort.  Why  didn't  you  take  up  water  skiing,  like  Miss 
Gwen-Ellyn?" 

"Cwen-Ellyn!"  And  Sarah  forgot  herself,  and  trembling,  put  a 
slice  of  l)rea.l  in  the  old-fashioned  electric  toaster,  and  cried,  "But, 


Irene,  it's  beautiful,  it's  the  only  beautiful  thing  1  have  to  do. 

and  "  She  stopped  herself.  She  finished  quietly,  "And  she  is  not 

my  mother." 

"Ah,  the  love  of  God,  your  adopted  mother,  your  stepmother, 
your  aunt,  your  mother's  best  friend;  what  difference  does  it  make? 
She  is  Mrs.  Gillis  and  you  are  Miss  Gillis  and  always  a  nice,  quiet  girl." 

The  toast  began  to  burn  then,  but  Sarah  did  not  touch  it.  At  last 
she  murmured,  That  just  about  sums  it  up." 

"Ah,  be  off  with  you.  I  won't  tell.  Now  the  lazy  Bridget  comes 
down.  Begone!"  And  as  Sarah  scuttled  away  Irene  muttered  some- 
thing about  the  greater  peace  of  life  on  Beacon  Street. 

Quietly  Sarah  backed  the  old  car  out  onto  the  gravel  drive, 
screened  by  firs  from  the  sprawling,  gabled,  green-and-dark-brown 
house.  Her  mother's  windows  were  in  another  wing.  The  house  had 
been  built  in  1896  by  the  late  Mr.  Gillis  and  had  been  called  "The 
Camp  ";  now  with  the  adjustment  of  economic  levels  it  was  called 
"the  summer  home,"  but  it  was  no  less  ugly. 

And  then,  driving  along  the  back  road  to  town,  Sarah  suddenly 
felt  quite  merry.  The  spaces  between  morning  sun  and  wet  grass 
shimmered  like  gauze;  the  sun  slanted  low,  straight  across  the  roof- 
tops of  farmhouses,  and  made  extended  tracts  of  shade  that  still 
smelled  of  night,  ferny  and  cool.  The  old  car  shattered  the  morning 
stillness,  and  one  or  two  farmers  recognized  her  and  waved,  and  she 
waved  back,  laughing,  and  they  laughed,  too,  almost  as  if  they  shared 
her  conspiracy. 

But  when  she  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  little  white  village  her 
breath  shortened  and  the  terrible  sick  pressure  began  to  beat  upward 
from  her  chest  into  the  base  of  her  throat.  She  continued  on  her  way, 
taking  a  circuitous  route  around  the  shopping  center  to  the  old  mill 
wharf,  but  she  felt  that  what  she  was  doing  was  impossible;  she  could 
see  herself  doing  it,  with  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Gillis,  and  for  some  unjusti- 
fiable reason  this  made  it  seem  obscene. 

Then  she  stopped  the  car  on  the  rise  behind  the  old  mill,  and  she 
could  see  the  innocent  yellow  wing  of  the  seaplane  bobbing  light- 
heartedly  over  the  bright  morning  water  of  the  lake,  and  the  renegade 
blood  darted  forth  to  her  finger  tips,  flooding  away  guilt,  and  she 
grinned,  welcoming  again  her  startling  upsurge  of  joy;  and  even  the 
proximity  of  Henry  did  not  inhibit  her. 

He  was  silling  on  the  piling  of  the  wharf,  waiting  for  her.  He  wore 
faded  khaki  trou.sers  and  a  white  T  shirt,  the  short  sleeves  measuring 
his  biceps,  and  his  golden  head  drooped.  She  stood  still  and  looked  at 

him.  (Continufd  on  Page  17-t) 
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By  JOBS  P.  MARQI  A\D 


A  woman  wondors: 

Will  the  town  talk? 

A  man  asks: 

Will  she  be  brave  enough 
to  listen? 

Charles  gray  had  not  thought  for  a  long  time  about 
his  home  town  of  Qyde,  Massachusetts.  He  had  been 
absorbed  by  his  hfe  in  New  \  ork.  by  his  vife.  Nancy,  and 
their  two  children,  and  by  desperate  competition  with  a 
business  rival  for  promotion  to  a  bank  vice-presidency. 

When  Qiarles  is  told  to  return  to  Qvde  on  a  business 
trip,  his  first  worry  is  that  he  is  being  put  out  of  the 
picture  while  his  rival.  Roger  Blakesley,  maneuvers  for 
the  job — its  money  and  prestige.  But  a  fvu-ther  anxiety 
is  that  returning  to  Qyde  will  bring  him  face  to  face 
with  his  past  and  the  first  girl  he  ever  loved. 

Thinking  about  Qyde,  Qiarles  remembers  its  lining 
plan  where  every  one  had  a  place  and  the  rich  Kved 
on  one  street,  the  not-so-rich  on  another.  It  was 
a  town  where  patricians  like  Laurence  LoveU  and  his 
daughter,  Jessica,  could  do  no  ^sTong.  But  Qiarles' 
own  family  had  not  been  on  this  level;  although  they 
were  "soUd"'  people,  his  father,  John,  was  a  spendthrift 
and  neither  Qiarles  nor  his  sister,  Dorothea,  could 
escape  the  resulting  censure. 

Qyde's  social  pattern.  Charles  also  remembers,  had 
attracted  Malcolm  Bryant,  an  anthropologist,  who 
visited  the  LoveUs  to  study  the  town.  It  was  when 
Jessica  took  him  to  the  firemen's  picnic  that  Qiarles 
met  her  again  after  a  lapse  of  many  years.  In  a 
show-oflf  spirit  for  her,  he  had  wesded  and  beaten 


Hughie  Willis,  and,  as  a  reward,  Jessica  had  invited 
him  for  tea.  Their  meeting  had  not  been  in  Qyde's 
li^"ing  plan,  but  their  grovting  relationship  was  not  to 
escape  it. 

Ill 

^IL\ET.F.S  knew  there  would  be  talk,  because 
gossip  always  eddied  through  Qyde  like  smoke 
from  the  burning  piles  of  autumn  leaves,  and 
jl  it  also  tasually  assumed  fantastic  shapes.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  everyone  would  know  by  Mon- 
day of  his  encoimter  with  Hughie  Willis,  but  in- 
stead of  looking  on  it  critically  there  seemed  to  be 
a  general  approval. 

His  father  appeared  to  be  amused  and  only 
said  that  he  must  have  had  quite  a  time  at  the 
muster.  His  mother,  of  course,  was  not  amused. 
She  had  heard  that  Charles  had  got  into  a  fight 
with  a  North  Ender,  and  she  could  not  imder- 
stand  why  Charles  had  done  such  a  thing,  but 
it  did  no  good  to  teU  her  and  Dorothea  that  it 
was  not  a  fight,  because  they  could  not  under- 
stand the  difference. 

Of  course,  Jackie  Mason  knew  all  about  it. 
"Charley,  you  ought  not  to  do  that  sort  of  thing," 
he  said. 

"\^Tiat  sort  of  thing?"- 

"You  know-  as  well  as  I  do,  Charley,  that  some- 
one always  sees  what  you  do  around  here — and 
isn't  it  true  that  Jessica  Lovell  was  there?  "  Jack 
Mason  looked  worried  and  his  anxiety  was  friendly. 
"A  girl  like  Jessica  Lovell  won't  forget  a  thing  like 

that.  It  simplv  means  (ConUmted  on  Page  149) 


★    Copj  right  1948,  1949  b)  John  P.  Marquaod  ★ 


'  Charles  kissed  her  and  they  clung  together. 

"Darling,"  she  -whispered,  "what  are  we  going  to  do?" 
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Tenth  of  a  JOURNAL  Series 


PEOPLE  ARE  PEOPLE  THE  WORLD  OVER 


GERMANY:  Tlie  Stieglitzes  have  no  car,  but  are  sometimes  able  to 
hire  a  truck  to  haul  their  produce.  Otherwise  they  walk,  or  take  the 
bus  for  long  trips.  Here  Frau  Stieglitz  shops  with  Richard  in  the 
town  of  Kastel,  its  streets  largely  destroyed  by  the  recent  war. 


UNITED  STATES:  The  Pratts  live  right  on  U.S.  30,  and  use  thcu'  ear 
a  lot  for  trips  to  Glidden  (IJ2  miles),  Carroll  (6  miles)  and  Des 
Moines  (90  miles),  which  they  visit  perhaps  twice  a  year.  In  all 
Iowa  there  is  not  a  place  more  than  12  miles  from  a  railroad. 


iiALr.  ,1'.       ,  I  III- (/iici '  nil-  oxcart  oti  1 1 1 1  

spring  fordrinking  water.  'I  he  roarl  In  ihe  villagf:  of  Gn^ve,  one  mile 
away,  is  sleep,  dusty  and  winthiig.  From  llierea  macadam  highway 
goes  to  Florence,  and  there  arc  three  busses  to  the.  city  each  day. 


MEXICO:  On  Sundays  the  Gonzalezes  saddle  their  little  burro  with  ropes 
and  gunnysacks,  and  go  off  to  market  at  Moravatio.  Baby  Maria  is  the  only 
member  of  the  family  who  will  ride.  Farmers  in  this  locality  have  few 
automobiles,  but  there  is  a  new  government-sponsored  tractor  station. 


United  States 
Mexico 
Egypt 
Euzlond 
Equatorial  Africa 
Pakistan 


JAPAN:  On  their  way  to  ih; 

tion  station,  Mrs.  Okamotc 
little  Naoo  pass  the  liomei| 
umbrella  maker,  who  liass|j 


THIS  IS  HOW  THE 


WORLD  travelers,  from  Magellan  to  Willkie,  have  attempted  to  shrink  the  skin  of 
the  world,  hut  it  still  seems  big  to  one  w  ho  walks.  And  surprisingly  enough,  the 
auto-and-air  age  finds  many  people  still  on  their  feet. 

Senora  Gonzalez  thinks  nothing  of  walking  all  the  way  to  the  market  place  at 
Moravatio,  Mexico,  with  a  baby  on  her  back.  In  Japan  little  Naoo  Okamoto  already 
trudges  w'ith  his  mother  half  a  mile  across  the  rice  paddies.  Near  the  e(juator  in 
Africa,  where  "going  to  town"  means  a  trek  of  thirty  miles  along  a  dirt  track,  the 
women  of  Zamba  Aluma's  family  walk  erect  with  bundles  on  heads  for  mile  upon 
weary  mile.  On  the  ancient  roads  of  Egypt,  Mustafa  el  Gamel  walks  beside  his  father's 
donkey,  pending  the  time  w  hen  he  w  ill  head  a  Moslem  family  of  his  own  and  earn  the 
right  to  ride.  In  Slovakia,  Joseph  Balogh  wades  ankle-deep  in  mud  beside  the  family 
wagon.  And  in  America  there  is  a  special  form  of  foot  travel  known  as  hitchhiking. 

The  motorized  Western  world  is  not  wathout  its  problems.  M.  Redouin,  of  France, 
who  owns  a  19.32  Citroen,  has  to  crank  at  almost  every  halt.  Tom  Hiatt,  of  England, 
pays  38  cents  for  a  gallon  of  gas  (beg  pardon — petrol!)  and  it  is  rigidly  rationed  at 


ENGLAND:  If  Tom  Hiatt  ha.s  to  stop  his  Austin  along  the  way,  it  isn't  long 
until  Joan  and  Peter  are  out  of  the  car.  Here  they  play  on  a  crossroads 
sign  three  miles  from  home.  These  signs  were  taken  down  during  the  war 
the  belief  that  German  parachutists  would  be  lost  without  them. 


in 


CHINA:  A  canal  flows  in  fi 
tiie  Ho  house,  and  aim 
the  family's  goods  are  1 
bv  boat.  The  children  cii 
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jprocliicts  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
Okamotos  own  three  bicy- 
but  possess  no  other  ve- 
:s.  It  is  four  miles  to  city. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  The  dirt  roads  of  the  Carpathian  foothills  turn  to  dust 
in  summer  and  to  deep  mud  after  a  hard  rain.  Here  Joseph  Balogh  and 
daughter  Maria  walk  with  the  reluctant  oxen  as  the  going  gets  tough. 
The  load  of  wood  is  destined  for  Mrs.  Balogh 's  old-fashioned  cookstove. 


rer 


many 


•  Japan 


Czechoslovakia 
France 


PHOTOGRAPHS  for  the  Journal  by  Horace  BrJiiol  (Japan  and  Chlno).  Larry  Burrows  (England), 
Robert  Capo  (United  Stoles  and  Czechoslovokio),  Marie  Honsen  (Itoly),  George  Rodger  (Egypt, 
Pokistan  and  Equatoriol  Africa),  Phil  Schultz  (Mexico),  David  Seymour  (France  and  Germony). 


EQUATORIAL  AFRICA:  Women  do  ll  lu  work  ul  Uansport  in  tlie  Kal- 
iko  tribe,  skillfully  balancing  their  burdens  on  their  heads.  Aba, 
the  oldest  daughter  of  Zamba  Aluma,  is  tiiird  from  left.  The  family 
live  130  miles  from  a  telephone,  and  go  to  town  onlv  twice  a  year. 


Italy     by  JOHN  GODFREY  MORRIS 


WORLD  GETS  AROUND 


that.  Don  Pratt  of  Iowa  is  familiar  with  the  perils  of  flat  tires,  dead  batteries,  crum- 
pled fenders- — and  the  eternal  problem  of  a  place  to  park. 

Next  to  artificial  horsepower  comes  the  real  thing.  Herr  Stieglitz  in  Germany  owns 
a  fine  white-faced  team,  and  is  a  member  of  th'e  local  horse-breeders'  society.  In  Italy 
and  in  Pakistan  oxen  pull  the  load.  In  Japan  the  Okamotos  pay  two  annual  taxes  on 
their  prized  Korean  cow.  Hag  Zaki  el  Gamel  has  his  donkeys,  and  Pablo  Gonzalez  has 
a  busy — but  unhappy — little  burro. 

Coming  and  going  to  market,  to  school,  church  and  swimming  hole,  the  distances 
are  not  great.  Yet  Mohamed  Usman  spends  as  much  time  in  a  trip  to  the  nearest 
telephone  as  an  airliner  takes  to  go  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  There  are  few  filling 
stations  in  the  desert,  few  bus  lines  in  the  tropics,  few  landing  strips  on  the  steppes. 

For  railroads,'  it  is  still  (largely)  a  one-track  world.  More  important,  national 
boundaries  stand  "as  road  blocks  on  the  highroad  of  good  will,  and  inter- 
national commerce  in  ideas  is  scant.  Nevertheless,  there  is  hope  that  under  the 
large,  loose  cloak  of  the  United  Nations  these,  our  families,  may  live  as  neighbors. 


are  treat  to  go  along  with 
father  into  the  near-by 
of  Kia-ting.  Light  burdens 
carried  on  bamboo  poles. 


PAKISTAN:  The  Usman  family  pile  onto  this  primitive  oxcart  when  going 
anywhere,  but  they  seldom  venture  far  from  home.  There  are  no  real 
streets  in  their  village  of  Patni — only  narrow  alleyways  which  lead  to  the 
compound  shown  below.  The  climate  is  so  dry  that  no  stables  are  needed. 


FRANCE:  \l.  Kcddiiin  customarily  cranks  his  car  to  "conserve  the 
battery."  Going  to  town  in  the  19.32  Citroen  is  a  big  event  for  tlie 
children.  France  has  excellent  rural  roads,  and  even  the  lilllc  road 
to  the  Redouins'  village  of  Fosses  is  jiaved.  Routes  arc  nunibcrcil. 


EGYPT:  Willi  the  dignity  befitting  the  head  of  the  family,  Hag  Zaki 
el  Camel  rides  while  his  eldest  son  walks.  They  are  heading  for  the 
bazaar  in  the  town  of  Khaiika,  whicli  lies  just  off  the  main  road  to 
Cairo.  Goods  are  carried  in  iianniers  on  the  backs  of  the  donkeys. 


The  knitted  vest  with  the  tweedy  look,  in  two  tones  of  brown 
yarn,  with  leather  buttons;  for  suits  or  separate  skirts.  2548. 


Yoke  and  sleeves,  lacy  crochet, 
bodice  stocking   knit.  2550. 


[igh  waistline, 
leeveless  Paris  fashion 
ly  Marcel  Rochas.  2551 
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when  you  MAKE  YOUR  OWj 


Make  a  yoke  design  with 
braid  fringe,  on  a  cardigan 


Bright  color  coUarless 
cardigan,  shaped  at  waist.  2549. 


0^  «w4HHk 


AflcrriiHifi  kriillftd  ihcsH,  Hhirr(;d  rutck- 
linr;,  gold-thread   yoke,  hern.  2552. 


i{ouiid-n(;cklinc  evening  8wcal(;r, 
gf»idH(;quin«,  by  KIsie  I'aulconcr.  255.'i. 


Capc-ccdiared,  sleeveless  even 
Bwealcr;  with    taffeta   skirl.  1? 


) 

w  little 


Small  cloche — hat  of  the  year,  in 


.HELA  CUSHMAN  straw  yarn,  Angora  inset  band.  2555.  ' 

m  Editor  of  the  Journal  / 


iort  cardigan,  blue-violet  Angora,       Slim  rib-stitch  one-piece  dress.  2560;  The  yoke  sweater  for  afternoon  or  evening;  metallic  lacy 

lub  collar,  cable-stitch  detail.  2559.       crocheted  ribbon  roll-brim  hat.  2561.  crochet  with  plain  knitting,  in  beige  and  gold.  2563. 

Instructions  for  sweaters  and  hats,  ISc  each  number;  dresses,  20c.  Order  from  Journal  Reference  Library,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania. 


Tweed  suit  for  fall,  winter  and  spring  in  the  country — soft  blue,  pink  and  purple 
plaid,  worn  with  white  or  pink  blouses,  gray  felt  hat,  hand-sewn  doeskin  gloves. 


Enchanted  hour,  enchanting  ages.  Mrs.  McCulloch  loves  the  easy  comfort  and  the 
prettiness  of  a  soft  blue  matelasse  crepe  peignoir,  wrapped  and  tied  with  a  long  silk  cord. 


PHOTOGRAPBS  BY  JOHN  ENGSTSf 


Three  generations:  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bertn; 
Taylor  III;  the  newest  granddaughtter,  Cynthia;  and  Mrs. ! 
Culloch.  Mrs.  Taylor  in  full-skirted  tie  silk,  Mrs.  McCulh 
in  a  silver-threaded  blue  wool  jersey  for  winter  afternoo 
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THERE'S  SOMETHING  ABOUT  HER 


blue-eyed,  white-haired  Mrs.  David 
IcCulloch,  who  was  Helen  Fair,  of 
is  a  grandmother.  Her  young  crowd 
is  and  engrosses  her. 

and  summer,  she  lives  in  the 
[lingle  house  in  Port  Washington, 
and,  which  was  built  in  1719.  Her 
ighters  are  married,  and  one  by  one 
settled  on  the  family  five  acres — 
ochville,"  as  they  call  it. 
ender-and-old-lace  grandmother,  Mrs. 
ch  is  "mommie"  to  her  children, 
ildren  and  all  their  friends.  She  has 
mor,  young  repartee, 
eals  with  her  clothes  casually,  distills 

0  the  simple,  the  becoming,  the  useful. 

1  soft-colored  countryish  tweeds,  wears 
sweaters  with  her  skirts  as  her  daugh- 
She  has  always  loved  pastels,  knows 
with  white  hair  as  well  as  with  ash- 
She  has  been  mother  of  the  bride 

the  same  rose-pink  crepe  dress, 


Summer  Sunday  on  the  lawn:  Mrs.  McCulIoch  with  her  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Bertrand  Taylor  III  and  Mrs.  James  Crane,  Jr. ;  four  grandchildren. 


and  she  gravitates  to  pink  blouses,  blue  or 
pink  negligees.  She  likes  the  ageless  kind  of 
black  or  navy-blue  crepe  dress  with  an  open 
neckline  that  takes  a  silk  scarf  and  a  pretty 
pin,  and  wears  it  summer  or  winter,  at  home 
or  in  town. 

She  shops  only  when  she  needs  something, 
never  as  a  diversion.  Year  after  year,  her  fall 
and  winter  wardrobe  consists  of  a  tweed  suit, 
sometimes  alternating  with  a  gray  flannel,  a 
soft  wool  or  jersey  dress  whicli  siie  prefers  to 
more  tailored  ones,  her  basic  black  or  navy 
crepe,  something  long  and  something  short  for 
dinners  and  evening  parties  at  home,  for  the 
opera  and  the  symphony  in  New  York.  When 
one  of  these  is  "gone,"  she  replaces  it  with  an- 
other, similar  fashion. 

She  fits  perfect);  into  a  Size  18,  and  like 
most  women  of  her  years  she  likes  long  sleeves, 
covered  necklines,  knows  that  simple,  timeless 
styles  are  most  distinguished  and  most  be- 
coming.      ★       By  WILHELA  CI  SHMAN 

Fashion  Editor  of  the  Journal 


■blue  crepe,  timeless,  ageless — with  her  favorite  "touch  of  pink"  at  the 

-      r__U:-_      _L_      1   -_J   1  iU;  t„I,„^      Itc  rAar^o, 


Pink-topped  slipper  satin  is  an  "at  home"  or  a  dining-out  dress.  The  skirt 
ic  hlark  with  soft  fnllness.  She  wears  a  bracelet  of  oearls  and  pale  pink  quartz. 
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le  jom  nais 
LITTLE  GEM  of  awardroLe 


Jewel -colored  rest  to  show  oj]'  a  handsome  white 
crepe  blouse.  I  ogue  Design  No.  6555,  10  to  20. 


/ 


You  can  start  a  spring  wardrobe  and  make  each  addition  as  solid  an  investment  as  a  dia- 
mond. A  gray  flannel  suit  is  a  priceless  beginning.  Your  jewel-colored  halters  and  vests  that 
you  will  wear  with  it  are  inexpensive  luxuries  (and  so  easy  to  make).  A  perennial  favorite  and 
a  "must"  in  every  wardrobe  is  a  simple  black  crepe  basic  dress.  Not  a  necessity,  but  of  cer- 
tain pleasure,  is  a  wool  dress  in  a  high  shade.  A  neutral  topper  to  go  over  any  of  these  clothes  com- 
pletes the  picture.  Any  one  of  these  patterns  would  be  an  asset  to  your  current  wardrobe  .  .  . 
especially  the  suit  accessories  that  give  ONE  suit  the  illusion  of  many.    ★    BY  NORA  O'LEARY 


Lovdiest  of  suit  blouses:  tie  neck.  Vogue  Design  No.  6687, 12  to  42 
Halters,  stole  and  dickey  (not  shown)  in  one  pattern.  No.  6673 


DRAWI 
-  MARGARET 


Slim  gray  jUiniiel  »U 
llitil  bullous  /mm  iirchliiir  lo  hem.  Sim 
rolbir.  [xilt  li  jioi  ki-ln.  I  ogiie  Design  No.  6676,  12  1" 


Gray  tweed  kimono-sleeve  topper.  Nicely  detailed  yoke, 
slightly  flared  hack.  Vogue  Design  No.  6672,  12  to  20. 


Chartreuse  wool  jersey  "sack"  dress  cut  in  only  four  basic  pieces.  Gath- 
ers adjusted  under  belt.  "Easy-to-Make''  VogueDesign  No.  6657, 12 to 20. 


sat  the  store  which  aelU  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  hy  iriail,  enoltmiiig  check  or  money  <ir<fpr*,  from  Vogue  Putlern  Serv- 
Greenwich,  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from  198  Spailina  Avenne,'roronlo,  Onl.  *('i>niiMii  ul  rvsiilciils  /ilnisf  arlil  salfs  tax. 

Other  Vjetrs,  Sizem  and  frlot'g  of  thvitf  patU'rnn  nrt'  an  puvt-  l!Mt 


PH01()(,RAPH^  BY  FRAN"CESCO  SCAVULLO 


The  backbone  of  American  wardrobes  .  .  . 
the  basic  black  crepe  dress.  "Easy- 
to-Make"'  Vogue  Design  No.  6674,  12  to  20. 


CONCLUSION 

I  I  RS.  LIANG  closed  her  eyes  and  sat  back  in  her  seat.  At 

I I  the  last  minute  she  had  decided  to  take  the  plane  instead 
11    of  the  steamer.  Liang  had  come  back  one  evening  quite 

..IX  himself  and  had  said  very  kindly  that  she  might  go.  She 
was  surprised  and  disturbed. 

"Liang,  I  think  I  better  not  to  go,"  she  had  exclaimed. 

"Why  not?"  he  had  retorted.  "I  have  myself  all  prepared." 

"I  have  been  thinking — who  will  look  after  you?" 

"Nellie  will  feed  me,  and  I  will  work  hard  and  expect  your 
return." 

She  had  stared  at  him,  but  he  had  returned  her  gaze  un- 
blinkingly.  He  looked  placid  and  well  and  she  was  further 
alarmed.  "Then  I  must  fly  only,"  she  said.  "I  fly  there  and  fly 
back.  Supposing  I  stay  one  month,  I  am  satisfied." 

So  it  was  decided,  and  she  made  all  preparations.  She 
bought  gifts  for  Mary  of  American  stockings  and  underwear 
and  a  warm  sweater,  and  a  sweater,  too,  for  James  and  her  new 
son-in-law.  Had  she  been  on  a  ship  she  would  have  taken 
boxes,  and  Doctor  Liang  was  secretly  thankful  that  on  a  plane 
she  could  take  very  little. 

Yet  it  was  not  only  in  the  matter  of  clothes  that  she  made 
preparation.  She  went  to  see  Louise  and  had  loud,  exclama- 
tory talk  with  Mrs.  Wetherston  in  which  she  made  known  her 
joy  at  having  another  son-in-law. 

"So  nice!"  she  had  said  briskly.  "One  American,  one  Chi- 
nese son-in-law!  I  am  sure  American  is  better,  but  anyway  I 
take  what  my  girls  like.  Alec  is  so  nice.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Welly- 
ston,  to  be  such  a  good  mother  with  a  good  son.  He  is  too  good 
for  Louise.  She  is  ffuch  selfish  girl,  I  know." 

"Louise  is  a  darling,"  Mrs.  Wetherston  said. 

"Thank  you  too  mxich,  but  I  know,"  Mrs.  Liang  said.  "She 
puts  down  clothes  anywhere.  'Louise,'  I  say,  'now  you  have 
baby.  You  cannot  to  put  down  everywhere.  It  is  too  bad.  Pick 
it  up,'  I  say.  But  she  is  so  spoiled.  Please  excuse  me." 

"I  won't  hear  a  word  against  our  little  girl,"  Mrs.  Wether- 
ston said  warmly.  She  loved  Mrs.  Liang  and  spent  happy  hours 
describing  to  her  friends  how  interesting  it  all  was  since  Alec 


had  married  a  Chinese  girl.  "Of  course,  my  dears,  the  family 
is  exceptional,"  she  always  told  them. 

"Louise,"  Mrs.  Liang  said  when  the  door  had  closed  behind 
her,  "now  I  want  your  listening." 

Louise,  changing  the  diapers  of  her  adorable  baby,  did  not 
look  up.  "Yes,  ma." 

"Now  I  am  leaving  your  pa  for  nearly  two  months.  Any- 
way six  weeks,"  Mrs.  Liang  went  on,  "You  must  not  just  stay 
here  and  not  see  him.  Every  day  or  two  days  you  must  go  to 
apartment." 

"All  right,  ma,"  Louise  said.  She  had  no  intention  of  such 
faithfulness,  but  she  did  not  want  to  disturb  her  mother  by 
truth.  She  lifted  her  baby  tenderly  in  her  arms,  unbuttoned 
the  front  of  her  dress  and  presented  her  full  young  breast  to 
the  child's  obedient  mouth.  Sitting  in  a  low  chair  thus,  she 
made  a  pleasant  picture  which  moved  Mrs.  Liang's  heart. 

"Like  I  was  with  you,"  she  murmured,  her  eyes  swimming. 

Louise  smiled,  unbelieving.  "Go  on,  ma,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Liang  hitched  her  chair  nearer  and  began  to  speak  in 
a  low,  rapid  voice  in  Chinese.  "Eh,  Louise,  I  tell  you,  your  pa 
is  a  man,  naturally.  All  men  are  the  same.  They  like  women 
too  much." 

Louise  looked  away.  "Oh,  ma,  when  pa  is  so  old!'! 

Mrs.  Liang  looked  indignant.  "He  is  not  too  old.  To  you, 

yes,  but  to  any  woman  over  thirty,  no!  And  I  tell  you  '•' 

She  broke  off"  and  considered.  Should  she  or  should  she  not 
mention  the  name  of  Violet  Sung?  She  could  not  control  her- 
self aiul  she  went  on.  "You  know  Violet  Sung?  She  is  always — 
well,  1  don't  say!  But  when  I  am  away,  your  pa  will  be  very 
weak." 

"Oh,  ma." 

"You  don't  need  to  keep  saying  so,"  Mrs.  Liang  said  with 
irritation.  "I  will  tell  you  later  when  you  are  not  so  young, 
and  you  will  understand  better.  Now  all  I  say  is,  sometimes  see 
your  pa  and  listen  to  some  friends,  and  hear  if  there  is  any  talk." 

Louise  laughed.  "All  right,  ma.  But  you're  funny." 

Mrs.  Liang  laughed  too.  She  remembered  she  had  brought 
a  pair  of  new  rubber  pants  for  the  (Continued  on  Page  64) 


*    Cop) right,  1949,  by  Pearl  S.  Buck.    The  complete  novel  is  ehortly  to  he  pubjished  \iy  the  Jnhii  Day  Company.  * 


Low-spreading  and  serene,  the  house  from  its  hilltop  looks  out  over  lush  Lorig  Island  land\( 


By  RICHARD  PRATT 

ArchilPclural  Editor  «/  the  Journal 


Class  ciirif-s  (iroiiiiil  iiidsI  oJ  the  cin  iihir  dining  room 
and  is  covered  after  dark  bv  rough-ueave  ovster- 
uhite  drapes,  iihen  the  big  birch  table  and  painted 
French  chairs  are  lighted  indirectly  from  above. 


THE  daylight,  which  fills  these  rooms  as  evenly  as  air,  illuminates  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished contemporary  homes  in  America.  It  falls  on  furnishings  of  the  past  as  well  as  xh< 
present,  from  as  far  away  as  China,  as  close  as  the  next  county,  now  harmoniously  min- 
gled within  these  modern  walls  under  one  wide,  flat,  modern  roof.  For  the  furniture,  tlv 
art,  the  rugs  and  fabrics,  brought  together  with  great  gusto  by  the  owner,  find  in  this  house,  I 
one  of  our  most  gifted  architects,  a  setting  congenial  to  all  concerned,  providing  the  simple>i 
of  backgrounds  to  bring  out  their  beauty  to  the  best  advantage. 
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I'hc  gu("^l  hi-ilroiim  iiifikcs  it  clfor  onii'  unit  fir  nil  hotr  iK/s/filtddi-  a  com-  their  gooilni-ss.  Ilrrr  I  iclorian  nntl  kjufiirr  iiirikc  ihrm^clir^  rif<hl  til  home: 
fdflfly  conlt-mporary  room  space,  with  window  walls  and  no  Irao'  of  tradi-  itu-  ln'ds  of  black  lacijuer  and  mothrr-ofiHurL  the  lU-camier  sofa,  the  tuioki'^l 
tioiinl  trimming,  ran  Ih'  to  furnishings  of  any  fashion  whatever,  grunting       rugs  and  the  Victorian  u  (dl[i(if>er  in  n  room  im/mrtitit  to  styles  an<l periods. 


A.  CONGER  GOODYEAR,  owner; 
EDWARD  D.  STONE,  architect. 

Here  again,  in  the  master  bedroom,  an 
utterly  modern  setting  opens  its  arms  to 
pieces  of  many  periods  and  places.  The 
large  hooked  rug  is  Early  American, 
like  the  bed  with  its  trundle  bed  beneath ; 
the  smaller  rugs,  American  Indian.  The 
painted  chest  is  Pennsylvania  Dutch; 
the  camel,  Chinese.  The  tall -back  chair  is 
a  beautiful  example  of  Shaker  crafts- 
manship. The  draperies  are  hand- 
blocked  linen,  the  tiles  Mexican  Indian. 

Jade  plants  against  a  plastic  screen 
lead  down  into  the  living  room  where  a 
rug  with  abstract  design  by  the  French- 
man Lurcat  lies  on  the  teakwood  floor  in 
front  of  an  old  Venetian  cabinet  on 
which  are  two  still  older  Chinese  figures 
flanking  a  stunning  Van  Gogh.  Above 
the  mantel  is  a  Gauguin;  beyond,  an- 
other Van  Gogh.  The  chairs  are  Louis 
XV;  the  table  behind  the  modern  sofa  is 
Italian,  and  against  the  window,  holding 
the  Chinese  horse,  a  free-form  table  by  the 
Japanese-American  sculptor  Noguchi. 


INTERIOR    PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  WESLEY    BALZ  —  JOHN 


Bv  GLADYS  TABER 


THIS  kitchen  is  in  an  old  white  house  at  the  top  of  a  climbing  green  hill  at  the 
end  of  a  steep  and  hazardous  road.  Actually  it  should  be  on  Mount  Parnassus, 
for  here  at  this  very  sink,  in  this  very  kitchen,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
washes  dishes  and  scours  the  pots  and  pans! 
Now  I  expect  to  hear  no  more  about  housework's  being  "beneath"  anyone, 
for  if  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  our  day,  and  any  day,  can  find  beauty  in  simple 
household  tasks,  this  is  the  end  of  the  old  controversy. 

When  Miss  Millay  and  her  husband,  Eugen  Boissevain,  first  mt)ved  to  the 
mountaintop  in  1923,  there  were  servants  to  help  with  the  big  house  and  the 
guests  who  came.  In  the  old  kitchen,  the  call  bells  still  hung  on  the  wall.  There 
were  the  huge  old  range,  the  ancient  sink;  there  were  (Continued  on  Page  1S3) 


Polished  as  a  sonnet  ...  Light  as  a  lyric  • 
Echoing  the  color  of  sky  and  sea  she  loves  ... 
Must  be  the  kitchen  for  Edxa  St.  Vixcext  Millay 


PHOTOS  BY  STUART-STEPHENSON 


AFTER 

Dark  and  narrow,  the  old  kitchen  was  hopelessly  inconvenient.  Work- 
ing at  the  small  single  sink  was  time-consuming — and  how  hard  lo 
think  of  the  couplet  to  dose  a  sonnet  when  there  wasn't  a  place  to  put 
the  clean  dishes!  Modern  equipment  replaced  the  outmoded  when 
electricity  was  installed.  A  wide  casement  window  brought  the  world 
outside  into  the  kitcbfn  for  a  poet  who  loves  the  sky.  Cabinets,  as  easy 
to  clean  as  a  china  plate,  a  refrigerator  in  the  kitchen  instead  of  the 
back  entry  since  it  doesn't  rcfjuire  icing,  add  up  tf)  satisfaction  in  the 
kitchen.  A  freezer  an  arm's  reach  away  is  the  modern  food  pantry. 
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The  chefs  corner  in  the  old  kitchen.  There  was  Httle  space  for  needed 
dishes,  and  the  cooking  utensils  were  not  at  hand.  Cooking  in  a  corner  was 
awkward,  and  serving  was  a  hackhanded  affair  at  hcst.  The  automatic  per- 
formance of  the  new  range,  with  its  push-button  controls,  the  toaster  and 
coffee  maker,  is  still  like  a  fairy  tale  to  those  long  unaccustomed  to  such 
convenience.  The  new  cabinets  have  almost  fifty  per  cent  more  storage 
space.  And  there  is  far  more  counter  space  than  the  old  shelves  and 
tables  gave.  The  colorful  eating  corner  makes  breakfast  a  gay  affair  and 
provides  a  place  for  late  supper  when  there  is  Conversation  at  Midnight. 
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By 

D.  RATCLIFF 


Wilhin  ten  years,  America 
has  risen  from  one  of  the  worst 
to  one  of  the  safest  places  in 
the  world  to  have  a  baby.  But 
three  fourths  of  all  maternal 
deaths  may  still  be  preventable. 


THIS  year,  upwards  of  5000  women  will  die  the 
most  tragic  of  all  deaths.  They  will  die  in  the 
delivery  room  while  creating  a  new  life. 
A  major  portion  of  this  wastage  of  human  life  is 
unnecessary.  Given  the  best  medical  care,  a  heavy 
majority  of  these  women  might  be  saved.  Right  now, 
dozens  of  alert  medical  societies  are  conducting 
valiant  fights  to  see  that  they  are  saved.  In  communi- 
ties where  this  unpublicized  effort  is  under  way,  the 
word  "death"  on  the  bottom  of  the  case  history 
doesn't  complete  the  biography  of  the  victim.  That 
fateful  word  is  a  summons  to  action. 

In  these  communities,  juries  of  critical  physicians 
are  examining  ei'ery  maternal  death.  They  are  ask- 
ing pointed  questions.  Why  didn't  this  woman  get 
transfusions?  Why  was  a  fatal  Caesarean  operation 
performed  when  the  patient  might  have  deliv- 
ered normally?  And  in  each  instance  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  questions  is  asked:  Could  this  death 
have  been  avoided?  The  physician  involved  is  invited 
to  be  present,  face  his  critics  and  defend  his  actions. 

Case  histories  figlit  future  mistakes 

This  is  the  first  magazine  story  on  these  meetings, 
which  are  conducted  quietly  and  without  a  breath 
of  publicity.  At  the  outset,  note  one  thing:  these 
hearings  aren't  star-chamber  inquisitions  meant  to 
shame  a  particular  physician.  They  are  meant  to 
point  out  errors  of  judgment  that  cost  a  life — so  that 
these  same  errors  won't  be  made  a  second  time. 

In  years  of  medical  reporting,  I  have  witnessed 
many  stirring  events.  I  have  seen  lives  snatched  back 
by  new  drugs,  moments  when  the  cold  nerve  of  a 
master  surgeon  held  a  human  life  in  the  balance,  the 
action  of  brilliant  new  vaccines  as  they  triumphed 
over  ancient  plagues.  None  of  these  can  match  the 
drama  to  be  found  at  a  meeting  of  a  maternal- 
mortality  review  board. 

At  these  meetings,  stories  of  individual  tragedy  are 
translated  into  the  aloof  language  of  science.  Yet  the 
vivid  reality  of  death  is  always  present — as  gifted 
physicians  search  for  reasons  why  some  unknown 
woman  forfeited  her  life  for  the  privilege  of  having  a 
baby.  Death  becomes  the  personal  enemy  of  each 
man  present;  an  enemy  to  be  fought  relentlessly  and 
stamped  out,  if  possible.  If  there  is  bungling  in  a 
case,  tempers  may  flare.  If  everything  has  been  done 
that  covdd  be  done,  there  will  be  expressed  impatience 
with  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge. 

To  be  more  specific,  let's  see 
one  of  these  meetings.  The  ses- 
sion we  are  about  to  witness 
might  have  taken  place  in  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
other  cities.  It  happens  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  where  the  county 
medical  society's  Committee  on 
Maternal  Welfare  examines  every 
maternal  death  in  Manhattan. 

Seventy-four  physicians  arc 
present  in  the  auditorium.  No 
compulsion  has  brought  them. 
They  are  there  to  learn,  and  to  help  improve  the 
quality  of  care  that  women  will  get  in  the  future. 
At  this  particular  meeting,  there  are  six  deaths 
to  be  reviewed. 

The  chairman,  one  of  the  oiitstandirig  obstetri- 
cians in  the  country,  lias  aHsigricd  a  top-flight  |)liysi- 
cian  to  each  case — to  gather  all  facta  from  hoH|iital 


records,  from  the  doctor  involved,  from  the  autopsy 
report.  The  physician  assigned  to  the  first  case  rises. 
He  begins: 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  cases  I  have  ever 
encountered.  The  patient  was  29  years  old.  In  1946 
she  gave  birth  to  a  live  child.  In  every  respect  the 
present  pregnancy  was  normal  up  to  the  last  six 
weeks.  At  that  time,  the  patient  started  to  gain  weight 
rapidly,  putting  on  30  pounds.  Her  total  weight  at 
time  of  delivery  was  221  pounds. 

"She  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  September 
fifteenth.  Because  of  a  toxemia  of  pregnancy,  it  was 
felt  that  she  could  not  stand  a  long  labor.  Accord- 
ingly, a  Caesarean  section  was  planned  for  the  next 
day,  to  be  performed  under  spinal  aneslliesia. 

"When  an  eight-inch  longitudinal  incision  was 
made,  a  watery  fluid  oozed  from  the  fat  of  the  abdo- 
men. An  eight-pound  live  baby  was  delivered.  When 
surgery  was  completed  at  10:15  A.M.,  the  patient  ap- 
peared to  be  in  good  condition.  At  12  noon,  her  pulse 
started  to  rise  rapidly  and  plasma  was  administered. 
By  1:15  p.m.,  her  pulse  was  at  160  and  there  was 
marked  blueness  of  the  skin.  The  patient  was  given 
oxygen  and  a  transfusion  of  whole  blood. 

"At  3:30  P.M.,  the  surgical  wound  started  to  ooze  a 
blood-tinged  fluid.  It  was  decided  that  something  had 
let  go  inside,  and  that  a  second  operation  was  neces- 
sary. This  was  performed  at  4:30  p.m.  The  abdomen 
contained  1000  cubic  centimeters  of  blood  which  had 
hemorrhaged  from  the  incision  in  the  womb.  The 
bleeding  was  partially  controlled  with  sutures. 

"Transfusion  of  whole  blood  was  started  into  both 
arms.  Despite  this,  pulse  continued  to  climb,  and 
blood  pressure  to  fall.  By  8  p.m.  blood  pressure  was 
at  90  systolic,  and  pulse  at  180.  At  9  o'clock  the  pa- 
tient died.  Autopsy  revealed  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  abdomen,  and  acute  kidney  failure." 

The  physician  who  has  given  this  report  sits  down 
and  the  chairman  asks  for  comments. 

Review  boards  uncover  the  facts 

A  sharp-featured  young  doctor  rises.  "It  is  obvious 
that  this  patient  was  toxic  all  along,"  he  says  in  a 
clipped,  clear  voice.  "Among  other  things,  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  weight  indicates  that.  The  physician 
should  have  recognized  this  early  in  the  case.  He 
should  have  attempted  to  control  this  toxic  condi- 
tion— by  diet,  rest,  kidney  stimulants.  If  these  meas- 
ures failed,  he  should  have  taken  the  baby." 

Another  doctor  asks  for  the  floor.  "The  blood  pic- 
ture here,"  he  says,  "indicates  that  the  patient  had 
a  low  platelet  count.  Her  blood  would  not  clot  prop- 
erly for  this  reason  and  hemorrhage  resulted.  This 
should  have  been  discovered  and  combated  before 
surgery  began — by  means  of  massive  transfusion. 
She  should  have  been  given  blood  until  the  platelet 
count  was  at  or  near  normal  levels.  Then  the  second 
operation  which  resulted  in  death  might  not  have 
been  necessary." 

There  are  other  comments  on  the  case  in  similar 
vein.  Most  of  them  indicate  that  not  all  was  done  in 
this  case  that  might  have  been  done.  When  everyone 
who  cares  to  spc^ak  has  spoken,  tht;  chairman  asks 
for  the  second  case.  The  room  is  completely  (|iiict. 
Everyone  present  wishes  to  catch  every  detail  of  this 
second  story  of  death.  Again,  it  is  a  case  where  a  life 
might  have  been  saved. 

It  involved  a  27-year-old  woman  who  came  to 
tlic  lioH[)ilal  in  the  fighlh  month  of  prcgnaiw;).  She 
was  liiccupitig  coiiliiiuoiisly,  and  vomiting.  In  her 
gravely  W(!akern  d  ( (uidilidii,  it  (Continued  on  Paxe  UV 


My  son  enlisted  in  the  Army  because 
he  did  not  care  to  serve  for  more  than  a 
year.  At  the  time,  he  was  told  that  when 
his  year  was  up  he  had  a  choice  of  the  ac- 
tive or  inactive  service.  Inactive,  he  was 
told,  meant  he  would  be  subject  to  call  in 
case  of  war,  that  he  would  not  have  to  do 
any  training  for  six  years;  but  the  active 
meant  actual  training.  He  chose  the  in- 
€u;tive.  Now,  I  understand,  that  informa- 
tion was  incorrect,  that  he  must  train 
fif  teen  days  once  a  year,  two  hours  a  week 
for  six  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
first  year,  regardless  of  being  active  or  in- 
active. Is  this  true? 

As  I  understand  it,  under  the  present  pro- 
gram to  enlist  in  the  Army  for  one  year,  the  ap- 
plicant would  have  to  be  eighteen  years  of  age; 
no  one  else  can  do  this.  The  program  was  inau- 
gurated in  September  of  this  year,  so  I  imagine 
your  son  has  at  least  one  year  to  serve.  Auto- 
matically at  the  end  of  one  year  he  will  be  on  in- 
active service.  He  does  not  have  any  choice,  and 
in  that  status  he  serves  for  five  years.  Inactive 
status  means  that  you  have  to  train  one  night  a 
week  for  six  years.  Active  status  means  that  you 
have  to  train  one  month  a  year  for  five  years. 
This  is  the  best  information  that  I  can  get  from 
the  Army  and  I  hope  that  it  covers  your  son's 
case. 

^^^^ As  mayor  of  our  small  city,  my  hus- 
band has  been  approached  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  American  Educa- 
tion to  head  an  investigation  into  the 
textbooks,  teaching  staff,  and  so  on,  of 
our  local  school  system  to  discover,  if  any, 
and  eradicate  any  subversive  communist 
and  socialist  propaganda.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  National  Committee  for 
American  Education? 

I  am  afraid  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the 
Committee  for  American  Education  to  give  you 
a  very  valuable  opinion.  If  I  had  been  in  the 
United  States  when  this  had  to  be  written,  I 
might  have  been  able  to  look  into  it  more  care- 
fully. I  can  only  give  you  the  results  of  what  I 
have  heard  casually.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
committee  was  set  up  about  six  months  ago  to 
screen  textbooks  and  to  look  into  teaching 
staffs  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  subversive  doc- 
trines. My  feeling  about  most  of  the  screening 
processes  that  are  undertaken  is  that  they  are  a 
type  of  censorship  and  should  be  undertaken 
only  when  very  essential  and  that  the  people 
charged  with  such  a  duty  should  be  carefully 
chosen.  I  have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  cen- 
sorship is*t)ad,  particularly  when  it  comes  to 
censoring  teachers.  I  think  it  may  discourage 
any  kind  of  liberal  thought  more  often  than  it 
actually  uncovers  any  communists.  The  com- 
munist is  well  enough  trained  to  hide  his  opin- 
ions usually  and  to  do  his  job  in  very  indirect 
ways,  but  the  liberal  is  apt  to  be  forthright  and 
inquiring  and  not  always  wary  enough  in  hiding 
his  intellectual  explorations  from  those  who 
label  all  inquiry  as  subversive. 

Why  should  we  screen  out  of  our  schools 
knowledge  of  either  socialism  or  communism? 
Socialism  is  increasingly  accepted  in  a  number 
of  governments  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  though 
we  have  accepted  only  some  socialist  ideas,  it 
would  be  very  unwise  if  we  did  not  learn  about 
them  and  weigh  our  own  system  and  its  results 
against  these  other  systems.  It  is  only  by  greater 
knowledge  and  conviction  and  enthusiasm  that 
democracy  can  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Our  economic  system  has  to  be  modified 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  new  needs,  and  cer- 
tainly our  children  should  be  trained  to  under- 
stand and  to  analyze  and  to  compare  all  that  we 
do  with  other  systems  and  other  results  through- 
out the  world.  Academic  freedom  is  something  we 


Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  c/o 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  It  should  be  understood 
that  Mrs  Roosevelt's  answers  reflect  only  her  own 
opinions,  and  are  not  necessarily  the  opinions  of  the 
Editors  of  the  Journal, 


By  Eleanor  Roosevelt 


cannot  afford  to  endanger.  There  is  a  difference 
between  studying  something  to  know  and  un- 
derstand and  refute  that  which  is  false,  and  in- 
culcating a  particular  line  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  convert.  That  is  really  where  the  line 
should  be  drawn,  and  no  one  should  be  pre- 
vented from  spreading  knowledge  among  young 
or  old  on  any  legi^in.ate  subject.  Calling  any- 
one with  a  liberal  or  inquiring  mind  a  commu- 
nist or  subversive  person  is  a  dangerous  habit 
which  has  shown  a  tendency  to  increase  in  the 
United  States  of  late. 

Please  tell  me  where  all  the  social 
clubs  everyone  speaks  of  are  located.  lam 
in  my  late  20^s,  dress  well  and  am  attrac- 
tive, yet  so  lonely  I  don''t  think  I  can 
stand  it  much  longer.  Any  suggestions 
you  can  give  me  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived. 


I  do  not  know  that  giving  you  the  address  of 
clubs  about  town  would  do  you  any  good,  but  if 
I  were  you  I  would  join  the  Y.W.C.A.,  where 
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you  would  find  yourself  drawn  into  groups  of 
people  your  own  age;  or  you  could  join  with 
some  of  the  groups  working  in  your  church, 
which  would  also  put  you  in  touch  with  social 
groups.  1  should  think  if  you  are  working  any- 
where you  should  make  friends  among  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  you  work  and  create  some  social 
life  for  yourself  in  that  way. 


★  In  view  of  how  it  has  turned  out, 
would  it  not  have  been  much  better  to  let 
Germany  and  Russia  fight  out  their  own 
battles  without  interference  from  us? 

Unfortunately  you  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  battle  in  World  War  II  was  not  between 
Germany  and  Russia  alone.  It  was  begun  by 
Germany  against  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Belgium  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. When  Germany  attacked  Russia  many  peo- 
ple felt  that  was  her  greatest  mistake,  because 
in  so  doing  she  had  to  divide  her  forces  and  it 
took  considerable  pressure  from  the  other  Allies. 
Once  Russia  was  attacked  and  became  no  longer 
an  ally  of  Germany  but  ally  of  the  other  na- 
tions that  had  been  attacked  by  Germany,  it 
was  not  up  to  us  to  decide  whether  she  would 
fight  it  out  alone.  She  was  fighting  our  battle; 
we  were  still  fighting  in  many  places  against  the 
German  armies  and  we  were  more  than  grateful 
for  the  valiant  fight  put  up  by  the  Soviet  soldiers 
when  their  country  was  invaded. 

Aside  from  that,  however,  Germany  was  a  to- 
talitarian state  and  Nazism  would  have  meant 
destruction  to  the  soul  of  all  the  other  nations. 
We  hope  that  communism,  which  was  founded 
to  free  the  people  from  Czarism  but  which,  be- 
cause the  people  were  not  ready  for  self-govern- 
ment, has  unfortunately  become,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, a  totalitarian  government,  will  someday 
move  toward  greater  democracy.  If  we  have 
firmness  and  patience  and  can  prove  that  de- 
mocracy gives  greater  freedom  to  all  people,  a 
better  standard  of  living  and  a  higher  level  of 
happiness,  then  the  Soviets  may  be  persuaded 
by  peaceful  means  to  draw  closer  to  our  way  of 
life. 

Do  you  not  think  that  loving  and 
trusting  President  Roosevelt,  we,  the 
constituents  back  home,  influenced  Con- 
gress to  grant  ex  traorf Unary  powers  to  the 
President  under  his  administration,  and 
which  are  beyond  the  intended  limita- 
tions of  that  office  wisely  outlined  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

No,  I  do  not  think  it  was  affection  for  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  which  made  you  influence  Con- 
gress to  grant  extraordinary  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Those  were  granted  him  because  the  do- 
mestic conditions  when  he  came  into  office  were 
so  chaotic  he  had  to  have  such  powers  in  order 
to  carry  out  programs  which  would  change  the 
trend  which  was  bringing  complete  despair  to 
most  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Later, 
when  the  war  was  upon  us,  conditions  again 
were  such  that  the  President  had  to  have  extraor- 
dinary powers.  You  would  have  had  to  grant 
these  powers  in  both  cases  to  anyone  who  was 
forced  to  pull  the  United  States  out  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  she  was  engulfed  during  the  de- 
pression and  to  steer  her  through  the  worst  war 
in  her  history.  The  Constitution  was  written  so 
as  to  permit  of  interpretations  to  meet  whatever 
might  come  in  the  future.  One  cannot  write  such 
a  rigid  Constitution  that  when  new  circum- 
stances arise  it  cannot  be  applied.  The  value  of 
our  Constitution  lies  in  its  extreme  flexibility, 
and  Congress  is  free,  when  it  feels  certain  pow- 
ers are  not  needed,  to  withdraw  them. 

if 

What  happened  to  some  of  our  boys 
in  the  Army?  The  ollwr  night  a  friend  of 
ours  MJOS  asking,  "Is  it  right  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  others  to  get  a/ien</?"  He  feels 
lluit   tlutt  is  the  only  way.   Have  yoit 

found  many  of  our  boys  who  feel  as  this 

friend  of  ours? 

No,  I  cannot  say  that  the  men  I  know  who 
have  come  back  from  the  war  feel  that  they 
must  take  advantage  of  others  in  order  to  get 
ahead.  Many  fcx-1  that  they  have  to  work  hard 
to  achieve  success,  but  they  have  learned  con- 
sideration for  others  and  the  value  of  giving  a 
helping  hand,  and  of  building  friendships.  I 
think  your  young  man  must  be  a  particularly 
unfortunate  one. 


me 


ountry 


By  AIVI^  BATCHELDER 

I  feel  sorry  for  folks  who  haven't  some  old  favorite  dishes  to  remem- 
ber, retaste— even  in  imagination— and  who  are  too  proud  to  look  back 
'o'er  traveled  roads"  to  that  well-known  and  beloved  room  called 
kitchen.  I  mean  an  ample  room  with  a  great  oak  or  deal  table  in  the 
center,  a  more  than  adequate  stove,  and  a  marathon  that  nobody 
minded  from  stove  to  table  to  pantry  et  al.  Kitchens  were  the  best 
rooms  anywhere.  Kitchens  were  the  tops. 

The  road  ba,;k.  Let's  begin  with  that  fine  old  stand-by— pea  soup.  Pea 
soup— if  you  are  going  to  start  from  scratch  and  make  it  at  home— ought 
to  be  planned  so  the  soup-making  day  will  fall  when  there's  a  ham  bone  in  the 
house.  Otherwise  you  might  possibly  borrow  a  ham  bone.  But  if  you  are  the 
original  owner  of  a  ham  bone,  you  have  a  license      (Continued  on  Page  84) 
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1  Old  books,  like  old  friends,  are  of  the  best.  I 
remember  once  someone  gave  me  The  Com- 
pleat  Angler,  by  Izaak  Walton.  And  Izaak  and 

1  have  gone  fishing  year  after  year  ever  since. 
He  gossips.  I  fish. 

2  The  French  are  the  leaders  in  the  art  of 
cooking.  They  come  up  with,  of  all  things,  ten- 
der little  beets  cooked  in  cream.  Can  you  beat 
it?  Cook  and  slice  the  beets  thin.  Oh,  about 
two  dozen.  Put  them  in  a  buttered  casserole. 
Pour  in  a  cup  of  cream,  add  salt  and  pepper  and 
heat  vcy  hot.  Add  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  And 
you  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  this  is  delicious. 

3  Pretty  unusual,  if  unusual  is  what  you  want, 
is  a  sauce  for  baked  chicken.  Made  with  the 
juices  in  the  pan,  to  which  you  add  a  can  or  two 
of  chicken  broth.  Thicken  this  and  cook  with 
a  bay  leaf,  then  strain  it.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  add  half  a  cup  of  heavy  cream 
and  a  cup  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese.  When 
beaten  very  smooth,  pour  hot  over  chickens. 
Garnish  with  pulled  sippets  of  bread,  toasted. 

4  I  hold  to  melted  butter  as  the  perfect  dress- 
ing for  asparagus.  Asparagus  canned  or  frozen 
is  as  easily  come  by  in  winter  as  snowballs.  Or 
more  so.  But  butter  browned  in  a  frying  pan, 
poured  over  the  asparagus  and  finished  with 
grated  Swiss  cheese,  is  something  to  keep  in 
mind.  Gives  a  new  taste  to  an  old  stand-by. 

a  This  is  a  two-chapter  receipt,  and  deserves 
it.  Only  a  salad  dressing,  but  something  differ- 
ent has  been  added.  First — cook  a  couple  of 
fresh  chicken  livers.  A  piece  of  celery,  an  onion 
and  a  small  bay  leaf  are  cooked  with  the  livers, 
then  cast  aside.  Mash  the  livers  and  put  them 
through  a  sieve. 

a  Chapter  2:  Put  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled 
eggs  through  the  sieve  and  mix  with  the  livers. 
Put  this  in  a  bowl  with  a  teaspoon  of  prepared 
mustard,  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Now  add  two 
tablespoonsof  finest  saladoil,  stirring  it  in  grad- 
ually and  always  in  the  same  direction.  Add  a 
tablespoon  of  best  vinegar.  Mix  well.  This  is 
exclusive  to  a  green  salad.  And  elegant. 

7  Not  to  be  lightly  regarded  is  a  center  slice  of 
finest  ham  fried  in  its  own  fat  (watched  and 
turned),  then  taken  from  the  pan  and  two  cups 
of  rich  milk  poured  in.  Thicken  slightly  with  a 
roux  of  butter  and  flour.  Stir  and  stir  until 
smooth.  Season  and  add  a  touch  of  prepared 
mustard .  Pour  this  over  the  ham  or  pass  it,  and 
serve  with  baked  pxjtatoes. 

O  New  England  is  solely  responsible  for  the 
boiled  dinner.  And  it's  also  to  be  credited  with 
red-flannel  hash.  That  comes  naturally.  It  fol- 
lows the  boiled  dinner  as  milk  follows  milking 
time.  Take  equal  quantities  of  cooked  beets, 
potatoes  and  cabbage.  Add  less  cooked  turnip 
and  still  less  cooked  parsnip  and  chop  every- 
thing together  very  flne.  Season  and  bind 
with  sf)me  of  the  pot  liquor.  Cook  in  salt-pork 
fat.  Serve  with  aAd  sliced  corned  beef.  You 
just  wait  and  see. 

•I  From  an  old  cookbook:  "There  are  nine  and 
only  nine  steps  to  be  followed  in  making  dump- 
lings. Even  when  these  are  faithfully  followed, 
success  is  far  from  assured,  and  even  when  suc- 
cessful the  result  is  an  indig(!stible  and  unde- 
sirable mess."  But  the  dumphng  still  survives. 


By  ANN  BATCH  ELDER 

10  You  can't  cart  scrambled  eggs  all  over  the 
house  and  get  anything  resembling  a  scramble. 
Have  them  just  set,  have  them  hot,  serve  them 
pronto.  Those  are  the  three  steps  instead  of  the 
dumpling's  nine. 

11  Deviled  ham  spiced  with  mustard  and 
chopped  pickles  is  a  little  different  filling  for 
stuffed  eggs,  mashing  up  the  hard-boiled  yolks 
and  mixing  with  the  ham,  of  course. 

12  If  you've  never  heard  of  it — or  if  you  make 
it  every  Sunday — apple  potpie  is  a  New  Eng- 
land dish  held  in  high  repute  by  those  in  the 
know.  Use  firm,  tart  winter  apples.  Spies  pre- 
ferred, season  as  for  apple  pie,  bake  in  a  deep 
dish,  but  use  baking-powder-biscuit  dough  for 
the  crust. 

lit  No  matter  if  one  is  addicted  to  what  are 
known  as  "dainty  dinners,"  black-bean  soup  is 
as  welcome  as  the  first  February  thaw,  and 
quite  a  lot  more  satisfying.  Decorate  with 
either  sliced  hard-boiled  egg  and/or  a  rather 
thickish  slice  of  lemon.  Brown-bread  sand- 
wiches are  mighty  fine  with  this.  Or  toasted 
bread  fingers — well  buttered. 

14  Answer  to  query:  No,  Pauline,  a  ginger 
nut  is  not  the  nut  from  a  ginger  tree.  It's  a 
cooky.  Only  a  drop  cooky  that  never  dropped 
from  any  tree.  Don't  let  them  fool  you. 

li»  It  is  possible  that  you  haven't  tried  peas 
and  mushrooms  done  together.  Very  good. 
Use  the  smallest  mushrooms  whole  or  the 
others  sliced.  Cook  them  in  a  little  butter, 
add  them  to  the  peas,  season  and  put  in 
two  or  three  tablespoons  of  cream.  Another 
way,  and  popular. 

16  Ever  come  across  a  pompano?  If  so, 
grab  it.  No  fish  out  of  water  can  beat  it. 
One  way:  Split  a  good-sized  pompano.  Take 
out  the  bones.  Lay  it  in  a  deep  pan,  well 
greased.  Now  make  a  stuffing — and  I  can  see 
this  receipt  needs  a  second  canto. 

\7  So  here  goes:  Mix  together  two  cups  of 
finely  minced  shrimps,  two  beaten  eggs,  half  a 
cup  of  minced  mushrooms,  sauteed,  add  a  cup 
of  heavy  cream.  Mix  to  almost  a  paste.  Season 
well.  Spread  this  on  one  half  of  the  fish,  settle 
the  other  half  over  it,  pour  over  half  a  cup  of 
cream  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°F., 
for  about  forty-five  minutes.  Garnish  with 
sliced,  marinated  cucumbers  and  lemon  slices. 

V    ▼  y 

WIIVTER  Bini» 

Sinp  to  nie  of  days  of  long  ago, 
V(  inter  hir<l. 

Has  ihc  drifting,  drifting  snow 
Stilled  the  song  I  heard 
At  the  fall  of  the  >ear? 
Sing  it  again  and  eheer  my  lonely 
day, 

Then,  \»ear>  of  song,  he  on  y«Hir 
>*  a\ . 


in  I  should  think— but  haven't  done  it,  yet- 
that  the  pompano  stuffing  would  be  wonderful 
with  other  whole  fish  to  be  baked.  Don't  you 
think? 

1  !l  Rice  is  one  grain  that  is  delicious  for  break- 
fast, delicate  as  a  vegetable  and  de  luxe  in 
desserts.  For  the  last  named,  serve  it  with  fruit 
compote.  This  is  a  repeater,  both  for  me  and  for 
the  rice. 

20  A  word  here  and  there  about  receipts 
hurts  nobody.  If  there  weren't  any  receipts 
there'd  be  no  cookbooks.  If  there  weren't  any 
cookbooks,  you  would  cook  by  ear,  like  the 
pounder  of  the  ivories  in  an  old-time  crossroad 
picture  house.  Read,  learn — and  improve  on' 
what  you  learn.  You're  the  artist. 

21  Bees  probably  never  dreamed  of  waffles. 
But  for  waffles,  mix  some  strained  honey  with 
sweet  butter,  heat,  and  use  it  hot  on  hot 
waffles.  Next  to  maple  sirup  it's  tops. 

22  Rival  to  a  perfect  baked  potato  is  the 
mashed,  for  my  money.  Boil  the  pared  po- 
tatoes, drain  and  cover  the  kettle  with  a  towel, 
a  cover  and  set  them  aside  to  dry  out.  Mash 
them,  then  put  in  a  mixer  or  big  bowl.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  butter  and  hot  scalded 
cream  or  rich  milk.  Lacking  a  mixer,  resort  to 
the  old  elbow.  Beat,  but  beat.  That's  all.  Re- 
member? A  lump  in  mashed  potatoes  is  as  un- 
welcome as  a  vest  button  in  the  contribution 
plate. 

2J1  To  add  to  the  hors  d'oeuvres  platter,  how 
about  little  finger-size  fish  cakes,  brown  and 
crisp  and  hot,  creamy  inside?  Grilled  sardines 
on  sardine-size  toast.  Chicken  livers,  dipped  in 
Italian  batter  and  fried.  Cheese,  bacon  and 
peanut  butter  in  tiny  sandwiches,  also  fried. 
Any  or  all  appeal  to  you? 

2  1  Of  fruit  cups  there  is  no  end.  One  that  you 
may  not  have  dreamed  up  might  come  in 
handy.  Minted  cherries  with  orange  and  grape- 
fruit, along  with  peeled  white  grapes,  all  in 
orange  juice,  is  a'honey,  especially  if  you  sweeten 
it  a  little  with  honey.  More  some  other  day. 

25  Is  this  something  I've  said  before?  It 
bears  repeating,  anyway.  Scalloped  oysters 
ought  to  be  not  tnore  than  three  layers  deep. 
Use  cream  of  mushroom  soup  as  a  moistener, 
sometime.  Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little 
nutmeg  or  mace.  Go  slow.  Easy  does  it. 

20  A  tomato  surprise  isn't  always  so  surpris- 
ing as  one  fondly  imagines.  One  you  might 
really  surprise  folks  with  is  a  lovely  little  to- 
mato stuffed  with  smoked  crab  meat  in  may- 
onnaise. Serve  in  a  lettuce  cup. 

2T  The  Italian  version  of  apple  pie  will 
concern  us  now.  Don't  fall  over.  Sweeten 
the  apples  with  simple  sirup,  flavored  with 
orange  marmalade;  and  when  you  boil  the 
sirup  down,  add  vanilla  to  taste.  Now  this  pie 
has  a  crisscross  crust  and  it's  served  chilled, 
with  cream. 

211  So  we  part.  Once  more,  but  not  for  long. 
February  is  a  sliort  niontii.  and  that's  a  break. 
Along  toward  tlie  end  I'll  look  for  willows  by 
tlie  brook  and  begin  to  talk  alK)ut  dogtootii 
violets  and  jack-in-the-jnilpil.  Pending  that 
event,  g<x)d  luck. 

HHAVfinfi:  nT  a,  wii.  i.  iahh 
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I'm  Yankee  bold,  and  Yankee  brave, 

A  Yankee  Doodle  dandy; 
Take  my  advice— for  soup  that's  nice 
Keep  Chicken  Noodle  handy  ! 


...HELP  YOU  GET  SUPPER  TONIGHT! 


And  a  mighty  good  supper  indeed — with  a  bow  to 
your  budget,  as  well!  For  there's  both  good  eating 
and  good  value  in  this  soup.  You  see,  Chicken 
Noodle  Soup  was  a  favorite  of  old  Colonial  days,  and 
Campbell's  make  it  today  in  the  same  honored 
tradition:  plump  chickens  simmered  slowly  till  the 
broth  comes  rich  and  golden  .  .  .  then  good  egg 
noodles  added,  and  plenty  of  tender  pieces  of  chicken. 
It's  a  hearty,  he-man  soup — the  kind  of  main  dish  to 
please  both  purse  and  appetites.  Let  it  serve  you  often ! 


1 

) 
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Living  a  Good  Life  with  a  Bad  Heart 


1.  To  look  at  him,  you  would  never 
guess  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
this  man's  heart.  He  is  just  a  bit  over  50 
years  old,  active,  happy,  and  getting  a 
lot  of  enjoyment  out  of  life — yet  he 
has  heart  disease. 

Like  everyone  else  his  age,  his  heart 
had  beaten  about  one  and  three  quarter 
billion  times.  Of  course  it  was  not  as 
strong  or  as  adaptable  to  sudden  de- 


mands as  it  had  been  in  youth,  but 
he  had  no  warning  signs  of  heart 
trouble. 

As  a  result  of  periodic  medical  ex- 
aminations, his  doctor  was  able  to  de- 
tect his  impaired  heart  early,  when 
chances  for  improvement  are  best.  To- 
day, by  following  his  physician's  advice, 
this  man  can  lead  a  useful  life  of  nearly 
normal  activity. 


2.  He  enjoys  iiany  mild  forms 
of  exercise,  but  carefully  avoids 
any  overexertion  which  might 
further  strain  his  weakened 

heart. 


3.  By  eating  moderately,  he 
lightens  the  work  of  his  heart 
during  digestion.  This  helps  to 
avoid  overweight,  which  is  al- 
ways a  burden  for  the  heart. 


4.  He  is  able  to  carry  on  his 
daily  work,  but  allows  plenty  of 
time  for  sleep  and  rest.  His 
heart  then  will  have  a  chance  to 
rest,  too. 


5.  He  maintains  a  calm  and 
cheerful  outlook,  for  his  doctor 
explained  that  fear,  worry,  or 
nervousness  might  make  his 
condition  more  serious. 


MEDICAL  SCIENCE  has  made 
many  advances  in  treating 
heart  ailments  and  more  research 
than  ever  is  being  done  on  these 
diseases.  The  Life  Insurance  Med- 
ical Research  Fund,  supported  by 
148  Life  insurance  companies,  is 
devoting  all  its  resources  to  stud- 
ies of  this  problem.  For  other 
helpful  information  about  heart 
di8ea.se,  send  for  Mftropolitan'.s 
free  booklet,  29- J, entitled,  "Your 
Heart." 
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baby  and  fumbled  for  them  in  her  bag.  Now 
that  secrets  were  over  she  returned  to  Eng- 
lish. 

"Of  course  don't  tell  Alec.  Your  pa  is  not 
his  family.  Maybe  I  am  suspicious,  but  I 
know  your  pa  too  mucii.  Now  such  pants 
like  you  haven't  for  the  child.  They  button, 
you  see,  and  then  when  you  wash,  buttons 

out.  and  so  "  Mrs.  Liang  demonstrated. 

"Good,  isn't  it  not?"  She  laughed  heartily. 
"Well,  now  I  go  back  to  ancestral  village, 
and  I  must  get  used  to  small  watercloths 
holding  to  babies'  bottoms  and  open  pants 
to  make  the  water  on  the  ground.  Never 
mind — in  China  it  is  not  bad.  Here,  of  course, 
it  cannot.  Carpets  on  the  floor  and  so  on." 

Louise  laughed  again.  "Oh,  ma,  you're 
really  a  scream,  if  you  only  knew  it." 

"Screaming?  I  am  not  screaming,  Louise." 

"Oh,  ma,"  Louise  repeated,  laughing 
helplessly. 

Mrs.  Liang  looked  about  her  anxiously. 
She  had  combed  her  hair,  but  she  had  not 
tried  to  change  her  clothes.  She  was  glad, 
therefore,  when  she  saw  James  and  Mary 
and  not  her  prospective  son-in-law.  They  saw 
her  at  the  same  moment  and  at  once  they 
were  a  knot  of  tliree,  their  arms  about  one 
another. 

"Oh,  ma,  thank  you  for  coming,"  Mary 
cried. 

James  took  her  bags  and  bundles  and  led 
the  way  to  the  cart  which 
he  had  hired  in  the  city.  He  Hi^l^HIH! 

helped  his  mother  to  get  in. 
"Ma,  it  has  no  springs," 
he  reminded  her. 

"Eh,  you  need  not  tell 
me  anjiihing  from  now  on." 
This  was  the  air  of  home 
and  she  breathed  it  in 
deeply.  "Such  good  smell ! " 
she  cried.  "I  am  smelling  ■■■■■■■i 
hot  sweet  potatoes." 

So  it  was.  A  vender  had  come  near  with 
his  small  stove  and  he  was  taking  out  roasted 
sweet  potatoes  and  laying  them  on  the  tray 
he  carried  on  the  other  end  of  his  pole.  Mrs. 
Liang  fumbled  for  her  purse. 

"Let  me,  ma,"  James  said  hastily,  and 
putting  paper  bills  on  the  tray,  he  coimted 
four  potatoes. 

Mrs.  Liang  shrieked.  "James,  you  have 
made  a  mistake — so  much  money ! " 

"No.  he  hasn't,  ma,"  Mary  said.  "Money 
is  worth  nothing  now,  unless  it  is  from 
America." 

At  this  Mrs.  Liang  looked  mysteriously 
cheerful.  She  fumbled  inside  her  garments 
somewhere  and  brought  out  a  small  oilcloth 
package.  Then  she  looked  up  and  met  the 
interested  eyes  of  the  mule  carter  and  the 
vender  and  she  pursed  her  lips. 

"We  better  get  going,"  she  said.  "I  keep 
something  to  show  you."  She  made  clicking 
noises  to  the  carter  and  James  jumped  in 
after  Mary  and  they  were  off.  Mrs.  Liang  sat 
between  them  and  she  put  a  hand  on  the 
arm  of  each.  "What  I  have  in  this  pack  is 
something  your  pa  also  doesn't  know.  Your 
pa  is  good  but  too  liking  to  keep  his  money 
for  himself.  So  I  take  small  squeeze  for  tny- 
self!"  She  laughed  gaily. 

"Oh,  ma!"  Mary  said  fondly.  "I  am  so 
glad  Chen  is  going  to  see  you."  She  gave  her 
mother's  hand  a  squeeze,  and  then  chanced 
to  look  at  it.  "  Why,  ma.  how  dirty  you  arc ! " 

Mrs.  Liang  was  not  embarrassed.  "Never 
mind— it  is  not  here  like  America,"  she  said 
comfortably.  "Now  tell  me,  Mary,  how  is 
this  Chen  looking  and  all  that?" 

"James,  you  tell,"  Mary  said  with  sudden 
shyness. 

"Well,  mother,"  James  said,  "he  is  a  little 
taller  than  I  am,  mucii  bigger  in  the  bones,  a 
sf|uare  head,  a  big  nose  " 

"Not  l<xj  big!"  Mary  put  in. 

".Always  making  jokes,  doesn't  like  the 
city,  doesn't  like  to  dress  up,  doesn't  like 
scholars  " 

"Sounds  sf>  nice,"  Mrs.  Liang  said.  "Who 
is  go-between?" 


^  When  a  man  tells  you  what 
^  people  are  saying  about 
you,  tell  him  what  people  are 
saying  about  him;  that  will 
immediately  take  his  mind 
off  your  troubles. 

— E.  W.  HOWE. 


''  I  was,  ma,"  James  said. 

"And  Uncle  Tao?"  Mrs.  Liang 
shrewdly. 

"Uncle  Tao  is  willing." 

"When  is  wedding?" 

Mary  looked  shy  again.  "It  depends 
you,  ma,  and  when  you  have  to  go  back 
pa." 

"Six  weeks  only,"  Mrs.  Liang  said. 

"Oh,  ma!"  Their  voices  rose  in  chor 
"We  thought  it  would  be  six  months 
least,"  Mary  cried. 

Mrs.  Liang  looked  grave.  "Your  pa  is 
valuable,"  she  said.  "I  cannot  just 
leave  him  loose.  Violet  Sung  is  always  1 
some  hungry  tiger  outside  door  of  api 
ment." 

"Oh,  ma,"  Mary  murmured  while  Jai 
kept  silence. 

"Just  like  Louise,"  Mrs.  Liang  retort 
"  'Oh,  ma,'  she  says,  'oh,  ma,  you  are  sere 
ing.'  But  I  tell  you  I  am  older.  Just  n« 
Mary,  you  are  engaging  and  you  think  n 
are  too  perfect." 

"Only  Chen,"  James  said,  smiling. 
"Maybe  just  now  Chen  is  too  perfe^ 
Mrs.  Liang  conceded.  "But  here  is  Gl- 
and men  have  no  such  good  chance  a- 
America  where  ladies  are  lying  everywl 
with  open  bust  and  leg.  You  mustn't  tl 
I  am  blaming  your  pa  too  much.  No !  I  bl 
elsewhere — Violet  Sung  and  whole  Americ 
"Tell  us  about  Lou: 
■■■■■■1     James  said,  seeing 
mother  growing  agita 
To  tell  all  about  Lo 
occupied  many  miles, 
by  the  time  they  uni 
stood  the  happy  state 
their  younger  sister,  it  • 
time  to  stop  for  the  af 
noon  meal.  Mrs.  Liang 
^^^■^^^B     her  appetite  have  its  \ 
and  she  consumed  sevi 
bowls  of  noodles,  steamed  vegetable  dui 
lings,  steamed  meat  roll,  bean  curd 
chopped  raw  onion,  and  salt  fish. 

"Many  years  my  stomach  is  home 
also,"  she  said.  "Now  I  feel  too  good." 

She  slept  for  a  while  when  they  got  in 
cart  again,  and  it  was  twilight  when  t 
drew  near  to  the  inn  where  they  were 
spend  the  night.  There  when  they  were 
their  rooms,  ready  for  bed,  Mrs.  Liang 
layed  James. 

"  I  had  told  myself  I  would  not  ask  ab 
your  younger  brother,"  she  said,  sigh 
"but  I  find  him  always  in  my  thoughts, 
me  all  you  know,  and  then  I  will  think  of 
in  the  night  and  be  ready  to  put  my  sot 
aside  tomorrow." 

"Ma,  you  should  sleep,"  Mary  exclair 
But  Mrs.  Liang  shook  her  head.  "Ik 
my  old  heart." 

So  James  sat  dowTi  on  the  edge  of  the  1 
board  bed  and  he  told  his  mother  ever)^ 
he  knew.  It  was  all  too  little,  and  becau 
was  so  little  she  wept  quietly. 

"At  least  we  know  where  he  is  burit 
she  said  at  last.  "  When  the  times  are  g 
again,  we  will  move  him  into  the  place  wl 
our  ancestors  are  buried  and  where  he 
longs,  because  living  or  dead  he  is  sti 
Liang."  She  bade  James  leave  her  then 
when  he  was  gone  she  told  Mary,  "If  f 
hear  me  weeping  in  the  night,  let  me  w«|". 


Uncle  Tao  had  not  gone  to  bed.  He 
bade  his  sons  help  him  put  on  his  l)est  clol 
and  then,  feeling  that  none  of  his  chiU 
could  be  of  use  to  him  in  meeting  a  lady 
had  lived  years  in  a  foreign  country,  he 
sent  for  Chen. 

"I  do  not  know  how  tiic  honest  Li 
family  got  into  all  these  foreign  ways,"  U 
Tao  grumbled.  "Until  my  Kcneration  we 
not  think  of  leaving  our  ancestral  liome 
wandering  around.  My  brother  went  to 
city,  but  no  farther.  Hut  this  b<x)kwonn 
ang  must  run  over  there,  taking  his  wife 
two  small  children,  who  have  grown  U| 
bad  as  foreigners,  and  then  his  wife  | 
((  iinlinui-il  iin  I'atr  fi7) 
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reveals  your  inner  self  to  others 


BE  generous!  Use  lots  and  lots  of 
luscious  snowy  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  It 
gives  you  softer,  thorough  cleansing. 


Keep  your  face  lovely,  glowing, 
alive  so  it  sends  a  happy  message 
of  You  to  all  who  see  you. 

Your  face  is  the  only  you  that  others  actually 
see.  It  is  revealing  you — whether  you  know 
it  or  not — everywhere  you  go,  every  day  of 
your  life. 

Do  help  it  then  to  show  you  happily — and 
with  loveliness.  You  can.  You  should. 

Never  be  haphazard  about  the  creamings 
that  do  so  much  to  keep  your  skin  softly,  fas- 
tidiously clean.  A  rewarding  "Outside-Inside" 
Face  Treatment  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream  acts 
on  both  sides  of  your  skin.  From  the  Outside 
— the  Pond's  Cold  Cream  softens  and  sweeps 
away  surface  dirt  and  make-up  as  you  massage. 
.  From  the  Inside — every  step  of  this  treatment 
stimulates  beauty-giving  circulation. 


Beauty,  distinction  and  a  charming  natural  grace  come  out  to  meet  you 
in  her  challenging  face — a  face  you  turn  to  look  at  again  and  again 
because  you  can't  help  envying  its  loveliness.  The  Lady  Daphne  uses 
Pond's  to  care  for  her  beautiful  complexion.  "The  finest  face  crearo 
I  know  b  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  I  use  it  all  the  time,"  she  says. 


NOT  0>E— BUT  TWO  Pond's  cream- 
ings. Yes — the  "Cream"  Rinse"  with 
Pond's  really  does  more  for  your  skin. 


DO  THIS -to  wake  up  the 
Loveliness  in  Your  face 

Always  at  bedtime  (for  your  day  face-cleansings, 
too)  do  this  rewarding  "Outside-Inside"  Face  Treat- 
ment with  your  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  This  is  the  uay: 

Hot  Stimulation — splash  face  with  hot  water. 

Cream  Cleanse — swirl  Pond's  Cold  Cream — lots  of 
it — all  over  your  face.  This  will  soften  and  sweep  dirt 
and  make-up  from  pore  openings.  Tissue  off  well. 

Cream  Rinse — swirl  on  a  second  Pond's  creaming. 
This  rinses  off  last  traces  of  dirt,  leaves  skin  lubricated, 
immaculate.  Tissue  off. 

Cold  Stimulation — a  tonic  cold  water  splash. 

See  your  new  face!  It's  radiant!  It  feels  like 
smooth  velvet!  And  so  clean! 

REMEMBER — It's  not  Vanity  to  show  yourself  at 
your  best  to  others.  When  you  look  lovely  it  makes 
a  happy  difference  in  your  own  confidence — the 
way  you  feel  and  act.  And  it  makes  other  people 
feel  the  world's  a  nicer  place  when  they  see  you. 


POND'S 


Pond's— used  by  more  women  than  any  other  face  creams.  Today 
 <ret  this  favorite  hi"  dressing-table  size  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream., 
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TEXTRON'S  EMPIRE  NIGHTGOWNS -all  pink,  all  blue  or  white  with  blue  piping.  Pink  or  blue  with  Ic  |l| 


FOR  YOU 


TEXTRON 


Lovely  as  the  daybreak,  soft  as  the  hlue  of  sweet  forget-me-nots— Textron's  newest  Empire  nightgowns. 
Tiny  sleeves  cap  your  pretty  shoulders,  a  high  bodice  accentuates  the  slim  w;iist, 
falls  into  the  gentle,  scjft  skirt.    Of  finest  rayon  crepe,  meticulously  worked  in  rich  lace  or  detailed 

with  delicate  piping.    Both  in  sizes  12  tr)  20.    Abfjut  $6.00  at  leading  stores  througlxmt  ihc  (onntrv. 
rrXTRON  INC.,  Textron  l'>uilding,  401  ['ifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


HCfi.  U  3.  ^AT  OFF, 

BLOUSES      .       HOSTESS    COATS        •      ME  t  J  SWEAR       .      TRICOT    LINGERIE       •      WOVEN  LIN 
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make  nylons  last  twice  as  long 


^Continued  from  Page  64) 

h.  to  two  more  who  are  fOTeigners.  I  re- 
aber  her.  She  was  a  big  mouth." 

hen  said,  "I  am  grateful  for  everj-thing, 
e  it  will  give  me  a  good  wife." 
Old-fashioned  wives  are  best,"  Unde 

grumbled,  "'^"hen  I  frowned  my  wife 
ibled.  I  did  not  praise  her  mc«-e  than 

or  three  times  a  year,  fcr  women  and 
Iren  cannot  be  praised.  It  makes  them 
udent.  But  this  granddaughter  of  my 
her  whom  you  want  to  wed  I  Eh,  I  tell 
,  begin  strong.  That  is  my  advice  to  any 
„  Do  not  ask  them  anything.  Neither 
them  anything  that  is  in  yoior  mind." 
bus  they  were  conversing  of  many  things 
ye.  universe  when  a  hubbub  at  the  gate 
them  that  the  expected  ones  had  arrived, 
n  got  up  quickly  and  left  the  room.  He 
ild  not  be  the  first  to  greet  the  new- 
ers. 

ode  Tao  did  not  stand  up  when  they 
£  in.  He  sat  like  an  old  emperor  in  his 
arved  chair  by  the  table,  his  long  pipe 
le  hand. 

ih — eh,"  he  mimibled,  "so  you  have 
;  back.  Where  is  your  husband? 
ie  could  not  come,  Unde  Tao.  He 
!ies  school,  you  know,  and  they  would 
let  him  come." 
iSTiatdothey  pay 
}"  Unde  Tao  in- 
5d. 

e  evaded  this 
tion.  "He  sent 
)bedience  to  you, 
e  Tao,  and  he 

me  say  that  if 
;  is  an>-thing  you 
d  like  from  the 
gn  country  he 
send  it." 
have  no  foreign 
ss,"  Unde  Tao 
ed  with  majestv'. 
ve.  you  eaten?" 
1  the  daughters- 
iw  clustered 
t.  "Come  and 
come  and  eat," 

clamored  and 
Liang  went  with 

uy  had  not  followed  her  mother.  In- 

I  she  had  gone  to  her  room,  pausing  for 
ment  beside  Chen,  who  waited  for  her 
i  inner  gate.  "You  must  go  and  see  ma." 
.'ow  that  she  is  come,  I  am  frightened." 
illv,"  she  said  softly.  "She  likes  you 
dy." 

"hen  you  have  said  too  much  about  me." 
ir>'  gave  him  a  little  push.  "Go  on." 

II  by  myself?" 

11  by  yoursdf,"  she  decreed, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  then  and  went 
id  Mrs.  Liang.  She  was  surrounded 
latives,  men  and  women,*who  sat  down 
"e  her  company  while  she  ate.  James  was 
her  and  rose  when  he  saw  Chen.  ".\h, 
he  is,"  he  called.  "Ma,  this  is  Chen. " 

L  Ll\ng  looked  at  Chen.  The  first  look 
loubtful,  then  her  eyes  grew  warm.  "So 
s  you,"  she  said  kindly.  Then  she  put 
ands  and  took  his  hand  between  them 
b  the  rdatives  stared.  It  was  a  good  and 
ti  dasp  and  Chen  liked  her  then  and 

i .  "Eh,  eh,"  she  said  in  Chinese.  "You 
n  sit  down  and  eat  your  food  while  it  is 
>t 

I)perly  and  modestly  he  sat  down  at 
t  distance  away  and  she  sat  down  and 
e  'latives  began  their  chatter.  In  the  midst 
I  t  hubbub  she  stole  glances  at  him  sit- 
Briere  and  half  the  time  their  eyes  met, 
it  increased  content. 

:?  saw  his  mother  take  her  place  in 
^-ing  household  as  though  she  had 
=\  been  away.  She  was  correct  in  all  her 
'1:  onships,  and  never  once  did  her  tongue 
'0  the  wrong  title  for  sisters-in-law, 
-'A  younger,  and  for  thefr  husbands 
:  '  children.  'VSTiat  had  been  sharp  in 
:  in  her  own  home,  James  saw,  was 
-  .e  had  become  mellow  and  mild. 
Mrs.  Liang  did  not  sink  back  into  old 
i  She  approved  Mary's  little  school  and 


she  went  about  the  \Tllage  urging  mothers 
to  send  their  children  to  learn.  In  .America, 
she  told  them,  all  people  are  compelled  to  go 
to  school. 

The  villagers  were  aghast  to  hear  of  such 
tjTanny.  "'UTio,  then,  does  the  work?"  they 
inquired.  When  she  told  them  that  learning 
to  read  did  not  spoil  workingmen  by  turning 
them  into  scholars,  they  could  not  bdieve  her. 

Blt  she  herself  washed  her  own  garments 
and  hdped  in  the  kitchens  and  in  all  ways 
surprised  the  Liang  women,  who  expected  her 
to  act  as  a  learned  woman  and  think  hersdf 
too  good  to  work.  The  fame  of  this  went  out 
over  the  Liang  lands,  and  women  began  to 
come  to  see  Mrs.  Liang  and  then  to  tell 
her  of  their  troubles  and  how  L'nde  Tao 
oppressed  them.  But  Mrs.  Liang  was 
shrewd. 

"Right  is  not  alwaj^s  with  the  poor,"  she 
answered  James  when  he  told  ha:  one  day 
how  much  it  troubled  him  that  Unde  Tao 
had  no  thought  for  the  people.  "First  you 
must  ask  why  people  are  poor.  Is  it  because 
they  will  not  work  or  because  they  are  thieves 
or  because  misfortime  has  taken  them?  Only 
then  can  you  know  how  they  must  be  hdjjed. ' ' 
"Unde  Tao  is  too  hard,"  he  said. 

"He  is  hard,"  she 
agreed,  "but  do  not 
you  be  soft." 

To  Mar>-  she  said, 
"  Your  brother  James 
needs  a  good  soimd 
wife." 

"He  does,"  Mar\- 
agreed,  "but  where 
shall  he  find  her? 
James  does  not  look 
at  any  woman  since 
Lili  married  Charlie 
Ting." 

'"He  is  stupid," 
^  Irs.  Liang  exdaimed. 

Meanwhile  the 
wedding  day  drew 
near.  For  the  sake  of 
decencT.'  before  the 
relatives,  Chen  and 
Mar>'  kept  apart,  and 
did  not  meet  at  all  un- 
til the  day  itsdf  came. 
It  was  natural  that  Mrs.  Liang  should  put 
her  whole  mind  on  this  wedding,  but  James 
fdt  his  mother's  eyes  upon  him  often. 

On  the  night  before  the  wedding  he  said  to 
Mar>-.  ".\s  soon  as  you  are  married,  ma  will 
be  after  me  for  something.  I  can  fed  it." 
"She  wants  you  to  marr\-,  Jim." 
He  pretended  to  be  terrified  at  this  and 
begged  Mar>-  to  prevent  their  mother.  But  in 
his  heart  he  was  both  amused  and  curious. 

The  wedding  was  an  old-fashioned  one, 
and  took  place  before  the  rdatives.  Chen 
chose  as  proxy  for  his  family  a  distant  Liang 
cousin,  and  the  papers  were  written,  the  wine 
drunk,  the  millet  bowls  exchanged,  and  so  all 
was  finished.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  day,  but  the 
Sim  shone  and  when  all  were  full  of  hot  food 
it  was  good  enough. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  hone>-moon, 
for  that  was  too  foreign.  Mar>-  moved  her 
boxes  into  Chen's  room  and  the  ne.xt  day 
went  as  usual  to  her  school,  and  neither  gave 
a  sign  of  inner  happiness.  Yet  James  knew  it 
was  there.  His  verj-  flesh  was  sensitive  to 
their  secret  joy,  it  increased  his  own  lone- 
liness. 

In  the  middle  of  one  morning's  work  when 
they  had  drawn  aside  to  discuss  the  case  of  a 
child  with  a  huge  water-filled  head,  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  their  talk  Chen  said  in  Eng- 
Ush,  "Jim,  you  should  marrj'." 

James  looked  at  him  somewhat  startled. 
"We  were  speaking  of  this  sick  child." 

"I  am  thinking  of  you,"  Chen  said.  "I 
tell  you  " 

"i  have  seen  no  woman  that  I  want  now 
for  my  wife,"  James  said,  too  quietly. 

They  talked  of  the  child  again  and  decided 
to  draw  the  water  from  its  head.  But  while 
he  worked.  Chen's  mind  was  busy  far  inside 
itsdf.  James  had  said  he  had  seen  no  woman 
whom  now  he  wished  to  marr>-.  Then  why 
not  one  whom  he  had  not  seen?  If  his  heart 
was  dead,  let  it  be  waked  by  Ufe  itsdf,  if  not 
by  love. 
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Down  the  whitening  meadow  path, 

Ghosdy  and  alone, 
The  evening  wind  goes  spiraling. 

Like  thought  forever  blown 
Out  of  autumn,  down  the  heart. 

Drifting  and  dividing 
Between  the  warm,  remembered 
rose 

And  the  naked  thorn,  abiding. 
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In  the  middle  of  that  night,  he  said  to 
Mary,  "Why  should  we  not  find  a  wife  for 
Jim?  He  will  not  choose  for  himself— then 
let  us  choose." 

The  thought  was  too  bold  and  Mary 
scoffed  at  it. 

"No,  I  mean  it,"  Chen  insisted.  "Jim  is 
the  very  one  to  let  us  do  it." 

"He  never  would,"  said  Mary. 

The  next  day  Chen  waylaid  Mrs.  Liang  as 
she  came  from  the  kitchens  and  proposed  to 
her  that  they  should  persuade  Jim  to  return 
to  ancestral  ways  and  allow  them  to  choose 
a  wife  for  him. 

Mrs.  Liang  was  pleased  indeed.  "How  is 
it  I  have  not  thought  of  this  myself?" 

"Mary  says  he  will  not  do  it,"  Chen  sug- 
gested. 

Mrs.  Liang  considered  this.  "Had  he  not 
fallen  once  in  love  with  that  Lili  Li,  I  know  he 
would  not.  But  he  is  a  very  single  heart. 
When  he  was  small  he  once  had  a  dog  and 
when  it  died  he  never  took  another.  This  is 
his  temper.  We  will  plot  together." 

That  evening  Mrs.  Liang  went  to  Mary 
and  Chen  and  together  they  planned  what 
James  should  have  for  a  wife.  She  must  of 
course  be  schooled  and  she  must  not  be  too 
old-fashioned  nor  perhaps  too  modern.  They 
let  days  pass,  inquiring  of  themselves  where 
such  a  girl  could  be  found.  Chen  offered  to  go 
to  the  city  and  Mrs.  Liang  even  tried  to 
bring  to  memory  the  young  Chinese  women 
she  had  seen  in  New  York.  At  last  Chen  said 
sensibly  that  they  had  better  lay  the  whole 
plan  before  James,  and  with  much  arranging 
of  who  should  speak  first  and  how  it  should 
all  be  broached,  they  invited  him  to  take  a 
meal  with  them  at  the  inn. 

Mrs.  Liang  had  been  chosen  to  begin  and 
she  said  to  James,  "My  son,  as  your  mother, 
I  beg  you  to  let  me  see  you  married  to  a  good 
wife  before  1  leave  you  again.  Then  I  will  not 
worry." 

Mary  spoke  next  and  she  said,  "We  have 
been  thinking  of  all  our  friends  to  find  one 
whom  you  might  hke.  Don't  try  to  fall  in 
love  again,  Jim.  Just  choose  a  nice  girl  and 
see  what  happens  of  its  own  accord." 

To  their  surprise  James  answered  at  once 
with  a  sensible  gravity.  "I  have  been  think- 
ing of  these  things  myself." 

"Then  who  "  Mrs.  Liang  began  joy- 
fully. 

James  cut  her  off.  "I  will  not  choose  for 
myself,  mother.  You  must  choose  for  me. 
You  gave  me  birth  and  you  know  me.  Mary 
and  Chen  can  give  their  advice." 

All  three  were  set  back  by  their  easy  vic- 
tory. "But  have  you  no  thought  about  the 
kind  of  girl  you — you   "  Chen  ven- 
tured. 

"Yes,  I  have  thought,"  James  said  calmly. 
"I  should  like  to  have  a  good-tempered 
woman,  one  strong  and  healthy,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  our  own  peasants." 

The  three  listening  were  struck  speech- 
less. "But  an  ignorant  woman,  Jim?"  Mary 
asked. 

"You  shall  teach  her,"  James  replied, 
smiling.  He  put  down  his  chopsticks.  "Come, 
why  are  you  all  staring?  I  have  only  agreed 
to  do  what  you  have  proposed.  Find  my 
bride.  When  you  have  found  her,  I  will 
marry  her.  Now  let  us  enjoy  our  feast." 

Alone  in  his  big  apartment,  except  for  Nel- 
lie rattling  faintly  in  the  distant  kitchen, 
Doctor  Liang  was  still  confused,  still  sore  at 
heart,  but  he  was  able  to  be  grateful  that 
Violet  Sung  had  made  the  decision.  It  was 
the  wise  decision  for  them  both,  although  he 
had  rebelled  against  it  with  his  whole  being. 
Indeed,  after  these  weeks  of  utter  solitude 
and  quiet,  he  was  somewhat  astonished  that 
he  could  have  gone  to  London  after  her. 
He  leaned  back  in  his  deep  red-leather  chair. 
Well,  lie  iiad  his  memories. 

After  Mrs.  Liang  iiad  gone,  he  had  really 
lost  his  head.  It  was  the  only  way  lie  could 
describe  it  now.  He  had  felt  so  free,  so  gay. 
The  New  York  season  had  come  on,  and 
since  he  had  no  one  to  think  of  except  him- 
self, he  went  everywhere.  The  most  cxliaor- 
dmary  thing  was  that  lie  learned  to  dance. 
Had  iiis  wife  been  at  home,  her  astounded 
eyes  would  have  accusefl  liim  of  unseemly 
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nor  in  his  old  age.  But  Violet  had 
it  him  and  had  praised  him  for  his  light- 
supposed  that  they  were  together 
A'hat  too  much,  and  therefore  the  Eng- 
an  was  not  to  be  blamed.  Yet  he  had 

0  evil.  On  the  contrary,  never  had  he 
3  exalted,  so  noble,  so  good,  as  he  had 

he  and  Violet  saw  each  other  every 
He  did  not  try  to  write  anything,  al- 
h  he  had  begun  a  new  book,  an  anthol- 
if  Chinese  love  poetry.  He  taught  his 
s,  of  course,  and  he  felt  his  teaching 
ispired.  Marriage,  he  then  realized,  had 

inspired  him. 

er  nearly  three  weeks  of  this  well-nigh 
:t  happiness  Violet  told  him  one  day 
the  telephone  that  she  could  not  see 
ihe  said  something  about  headache,  and 
!ixt  day  she  called  him  again,  and  said 
jas  flying  to  London, 
lit  why?"  he  had  kept  insisting. 
[  had  answered  vaguely  that  she  would 
land  that  it  would  be  better  for  them 

1  meet. 

had  destroyed  the  letter.  He  had  car- 
with  him  to  London,  and  when  he  had 
ler  for  the  last  time,  he  had  torn  it  in 
hd  dropped  it  from  Westminster  Bridge 
they  had  met — wishing,  but  only  al- 
that  he  could  throw  himself  after  it. 
!tter  had  been  unsatisfactory  to  him. 
ad  simply  said  that  Ranald  Grahame 
Did  her  that  unless  she  stopped  seeing 
■r  Liang,  he  would  cut  her  off.  She  had 
ht  about  this  carefully,  she  wTOte  him, 
view  of  all  the  lives  involved,  it  seemed 
to  stay  with  Ranald.  But  she  was  his, 
s  faithfully,  Violet  Sung. 
;nty-four  hours  of  solitude  made  the 
to  see  Violet,  to  talk  with  her  and  to 
id  her  return  to  him,  ^^^^^^^^ 
nto  a  ravening  wolf  ^^^^^^^^ 
bosom.  He  did  not 
hat  anyone  thought 
would  divorce  his 
»r  at  least  command 
stay  on  forever  in 
icestral  village.  He  ^^^^^H^H 
;ed  his  affairs  and 
fellie  that  he  had  had  a  summons  from 
in.  This  summons  he  provided  for  by 
g  to  old  Mr.  Li  to  ask  if  he  might  stay 
lem.  The  invitation  came  back  at  once 
ly  and  he  left  the  cablegram  on  the 
-room  table  where  Nellie  would  read 
used  the  power  of  his  famous  name 
Chinese  embassy  and  got  a  priority 
tid  flew  to  London  within  the  week, 
tiad  been  far  too  prudent  to  try  to  see 
for  he  had  no  intention  of  meeting  the 
hman,  whose  very  name  he  did  not 
to  remember.  He  wrote  her  a  letter 
nt  it  by  messenger.  Not  trusting  boys, 
found  an  extraordinary  old  woman 
■nly  one  arm  whose  lean,  rigid  face 
reliable.  ►  • 

not  come  back  without  an  answer," 
1  commanded. 

:s  later  she  had  come  back.  "  It  took  a 
'angin'  round,"  she  told  him.  "The 
lydy  kep'  tryin'  to  put  me  off  like. 
;ome  back  tomorrow  and  all  that.  I 
■ne  orders  is,  bring  back  the  amser. 
is,  sir." 

ras  brief  enough  to  break  his  heart, 
that  we  have  parted,"  Violet  said, 
should  we  meet  again?"  That  was  all 
made  him  very  angry.  He  sent  a  bold 

^im,  not  caring  this  time  whether  the 

g  hman  did  see  it. 

'  ')u  owe  me  an  explanation,"  he  said.  "I 
I  eet  you  on  the  near  end  of  Westmin- 
r  ridge  tomorrow  at  six  P.M." 

people  came  and  went  on  the  bridge 
i.x  it  was  winter's  dusk.  He  saw  her 
0  she  saw  him.  She  wore  a  fur  coat  and  a 
a  ur  hat  trimmed  with  violets  and  fitting 
"  I  her  face. 
Hua,  you  shouldn't  have  made  me 
iie  said.  "It  is  really  dangerous  for 
jmised  Ranald  that  I  would  never 
a  again  alone." 

t  you  have  come,  and  that  means  you 
rid  to." 

'  M  are  wrong,"  she  told  him. 

T|  evening  was  strangely  mild  and  still, 


and  her  cheeks  under  the  lamplight  were  rose 
pink,  like  an  English  girl's. 

"  I  did  not  want  to  come,"  she  went  on.  "  I 
have  made  my  decision.  Wen  Hua,  and  I 
shan't  change." 

"How  can  you  decide  against  me? " 

They  were  leaning  against  the  rail,  their 
backs  to  the  passing  people;  and  looking 
down  into  the  river,  she  had  mused  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"It  isn't  as  if  you  and  I  could  really  love 
enough  to  give  up  everj'thing,"  she  said  at 
last.  "You  only  want  to  have  me  too." 

"That  is  not  true." 

"Yes,  Wen  Hua,  it  is,"  she  had  replied. 
"People  like  you  and  me — we  are  not  real." 

"  We  exist,  don't  we  ?  "  he  asked  with  some 
indignation. 

"Oh,  yes.  We  have  these  bodies  " 

He  waited  again  and  this  time  he  did  not 
press  her.  He  was  afraid  of  what  she  was  go- 
ing to  say — whatever  it  was. 

She  said,  "We  live  on  other  people's  roots. 
Wen  Hua,  what  makes  you  real  is  your  wife. 

She  is  so  real  that  were  you  and  I  to  Of 

course  she  would  not  tolerate  me.  Even  in 
China,  where  we  think  we  settled  all  human 
relationsliips  centuries  ago,  the  real  women 
do  not  tolerate  the  concubine." 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  putting  away  my 
wife,"  he  said  stiffly. 

"No,  but  you  see,"  she  said,  "Ranald  is 
like  your  wife.  I  mean,  he's  real  too." 

"He  doesn't  marry  you." 

"No,"  she  agreed.  "But  I  think  I  don't 
want  him  to." 

"You  don't  love  him?  "  He  had  grasped  at 
this. 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  but  I  trust  him. 
Someday  we  will  part.  Perhaps  it  will  be  I 

^   who  make  the  parting.  But 

^^^^^^^^^  when  that  day  comes  he 
will  not  leave  me  desti- 
tute." 

"Money,  I  suppose  you 
mean,"  he  had  said  bit- 
terly. 

^^^^^■■B        "I  need  money,"  she 
had  said  reasonably. 
"Suppose  he  marries?  "  He  wanted  to  hurt 
her. 

"Even  if  he  marries  he  will  be  grateful  to 
me.  He  has  a  sense  of  obligation,  you  know." 

She  had  used  him  to  make  the  Englishman 
feel  an  obligation ! 

When  he  accused  her  she  denied  it.  "It  is 
not  quite  like  that.  If  you  had  been  quite 
real.  Wen  Hua,  1  might  have  dared  to  do 
an>lhing.  But  for  two  people,  both  unreal, 
to  leave  the  people  they  can  trust  " 

"Why  do  you  not  trust  me? " 

She  had  lifted  her  dark  eyes  to  him  then. 
"You  know  yourself." 

So  he  had  come  home  again.  Mingled  in 
his  hurt  love  for  a  beautiful  woman  were  her 
words,  "You  know  yourself."  He  did  not 
want  to  know  himself.  She  had  shaken  him 
very  badly  indeed.  The  affair  might  have 
ended  sublimely.  It  might  have  been  a  splen- 
did rejection  of  a  selfish  love;  it  might  have 
been  a  noble  acceptance  of  the  obligations 
life  had  already  put  upon  them.  But  she 
had  taken  away  both  splendor  and  nobility. 
She  had  said  merely  the  few  words,  "You 
know  yourself."  They  included  these  few 
words  more  which  she  had  not  quite  spoken, 
"And  I  know  you." 

Mrs.  Liang  saw  her  husband  waiting  for 
her  at  the  airport  and  she  thought  he  looked 
tired.  She  blamed  herself  for  having  been 
away  so  long,  and  although  she  felt  very 
tired  herself  after  this  dreadful  journey,  she 
braced  herself  to  seem  better  than  she  was. 

He  took  her  hand  openly.  "Louise  couldn't 
come,"  he  told  her,  not  knowing  what  to  say 
first.  "She  has  the  children  and  so  on.  But 
they  are  all  coming  to  a  welcome  dinner." 

"How  nice!"  she  exclaimed.  "You  look  a 
little  bit  of  tired,  Liang.  Are  you  feeling  quite 
well?  Now  I  shall  feed  you  something  good." 

"I  am  well  enough,"  he  replied  with  a 
touch  of  pathos.  "Nellie  has  done  her  best.  I 
gave  her  a  little  vacation,  by  the  way,  be- 
cause I  had  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Li  fam- 
ily in  London  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  way  to  pass  the  time  until  you  came 
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home."  He  wanted  to  tell  her  about  London 
at  once. 

In  the  cab,  he  was  surprised  at  his  sense  of 
comfort  as  he  held  her  plump  hand.  He  had 
not  done  such  a  thing  in  years. 

"Eh,  Liang,"  she  said,  smiling  at  liim,  "I 
think  you  do  want  me  to  come  home  again ! " 

He  gave  her  his  slight  snule.  I  was  only 
afraid  you  would  not  want  to  leave  the  an- 
cestral village  and  all  its  delights  to  come 
back  to  New  York  and  your  poor  old  scholar." 

She  began  then  to  chatter  in  Chinese. 
"Liang,  nothing  is  changed!  Can  you  be- 
lieve that  after  all  these  years  Uncle  Tao  is 
just  the  same,  but  more  fat,  except,  p)oor  old 
man,  for  the  knot  in  his  belly  which  must 
come  out,  James  said,  as  soon  as  he  is  will- 
ing. And  the  street,  Liang,  even  more  dirty! 
It  is  winter  and  so  I  did  not  see  flies.  But 
Mary  teaches  a  school  now  and  ma>  be  things 
will  be  better  in  a  few  years.  All  the  relatives 
are  the  same  except  some  are  dead."  She 
counted  off  on  her  fingers  the  dead  Liangs 
and  what  they  had  died  of  and  when. 

\Maen  they  reached  the  apartment,  she 
was  surprised  to  find  as  she  went  from  one 
room  to  another  that  there  was  a  faint  feel- 
ing of  home  here.  She 
could  not  have  be- 
lieved it  possible,  but  i 
so  it  was.  The  Weth- 
erstons  had  sent  flow- 
ers of  welcome,  and 
Louise  called  on  the 
telephone  almost  im- 
mediately and  Mrs. 
Liang  listened  avidly 
to  details  of  babies' 
teeth.  Then  she  looked 
at  the  clock  and 
screamed: 

"Louise,  please! 
Only  one  hour  or  so 
and  there  is  the  dinner 
coming.  Tell  me  some- 
thing more,  darling, 
when  you  are  here." 

It  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful evening.  Doc- 
tor Liang  was  at  his 
best,  dignified  and 
quiet.  He  was  cour- 
teous to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wetherston,  and 
condescending  and 
pleasant  to  his  daugh- 
ter. The  many  dishes 
which  the  Chinese 
restaurant  chef  served 
with  a  flourish  pro- 
vided conversation 
for  two  hours  and 
more,  and  the  last 

hour  of  the  evening  Mrs.  Liang  used  in  de- 
scribing the  fabulous  ancestral  village,  the 
home  of  the  Liangs  with  its  courts  and 
many  rooms,  the  hospital  which  James  was 
building,  the  school  wliich  Mary  had  already 
established,  the  relatives  in  all  their  beauty 
and  cleverness  and  finally  Uncle  Tao,  who 
presided  over  them  all  like  a  god. 

"You  make  it  sound  wonderful,  ma," 
Louise  said  with  some  astonishment. 

"In  its  way,  it  is  also  wonderful,"  Mrs. 
Liang  declared. 

She  had  not  mentioned  cold  or  filth  or 
scald-headed  children  or  beggars  or  rebel- 
lious tenants  or  quarreling  relatives  or  Uncle 
Tao's  tantrums  or  any  of  those  things  which 
Doctor  Liang  feared.  When  he  perceived  she 
was  creating  a  beautiful  Cliina  before  these 
foreigners,  he  felt  for  her  a  new  and  pro- 
found tenderness.  This  woman  of  his  w^s 
doing  it  for  him ! 

Tliat  night  when  she  had  made  honest 
love  to  him  in  her  downright  wifely  fashion, 
and  after  ne  had  yielded  pleasantly  to  her 
inclinations,  they  lay  talking  for  a  long  time 
and  now  she  told  him  about  her  visit.  Most 
of  all  she  talked  about  James  and  the  girl 
she  liad  lound  for  his  wife.  The  betrothal 
had  been  very  (|uick— too  quick,  maybe,  she 
admitted.  Of  course  James  liad  said  she  was 
not  to  worry. 

"Liang,  slii  said  earnestly,  "I  tell  you, 
James  is  six)iled  for  commtm  marriage.  If  he 
did  not  marry  the  girl  in  an  old-fashioned 


way.  he  would  not  marry  at  all.  I  went  vii 
carefully  through  our  whole  region  and  fou 
a  girl  who  is  not  blood  kin  to  the  Liangs.  I 
father  came  from  Shantung  when  she  v 
small  and  their  lands  are  beyond  the  Lii 
lands." 

"  What  sort  of  a  girl  is  she?  "  Doctor  Lii 
inquired. 

"A  big  girl,  maybe  you  would  say,"  V) 
Liang  replied.  "She  is  not  fat,  but  w 
strong  and  she  has  a  round  face  and  big  bk 
eyes.  She  is  old-fashioned,  you  know,  Lia 
She  combs  her  hair  as  I  did  when  I  was  a  g 
She  wears  country  clothes— no  skirt.  1 
she  is  quiet  and  she  is  very  honest  and  , 
will  think  only  of  James  and  the  children  \ 
be  very  healthy."  ' 

He  was  so  silent  that  she  began  to  be  f{| 
ful  lest  he  did  not  approve. 

She  spoke  in  the  darkness  somewi 
shyly.  "Liang.  I  do  not  know  how  you  thi 
but  for  my  part  I  have  been  very  satisfie* 
our  old-fashioned  marriage.  I  know  that  r 
our  young  people  like  to  love  by  themsel' 
but  judging  by  everything  that  I  have  st 
Liang,  I  don't  think  so  much  of  love." 

' '  Nor  do  I ," 
said,  and  then 
added  firmly, 
little  indeed!" 


Eleanor  AUetla  rhaffep 


I  remember  my  English  grand- 
mother, 

Her  kitchen  garden  and  what  it 
bore: 

Easter  Bell,  and  Head-in-a-Bush 
Looking  up  at  the  painted  door. 

That  was  a  long,  long  time  ago, 
But  some  of  those  names  come 
back  to  me: 
Bishop's  Weed,  and  Darning  Needle, 
And  Pitchfork  pointing  a  spear 


My  herbs  flourish,  but  not  like  hers 

Hiding  away  among  the  leaves. 
Thinking  of  them,  like  her  frail 
Job's  Tears, 
My  heart  lies  over  the  sea,  and 
grieves. 


★    ★  ★ 


The  ancestral 
lage  seemed  to  » 
back  into  the  e 
after  Mrs.  Liang 
it.  None  had  c 
realized  how  her  1 
presence  had  dr 
them  into  a  new 
ergy.  Within  hern 
ral  self  she  had  m- 
of  communicai 
with  everyone.  E 
Uncle  Tao  missed 
when  she  was  gi 
for  though  she 
not  talked  much  \ 
him  she  had  dev 
small  comforts 
him.  She  had 
and  turned  his  wi 
padded  robes  and 
had  made  him  a 
bedquilt,  light 
warm. 

But  upon  Ja 
she  had  left  her  gi 
est  influence.  He 
what  he  had  n 
known  before, t 
his  mother  was 
at  all  a  stupid  wot 
It  was  true  that  hers  was  a  brain  w 
could  neither  receive  nor  retain  an 
stract  idea;  that  is.  an  'idea  which 
nothing  to  do  with  the  simple  welfa: 
those  she  loved.  Heaven,  God,  Govcmr 
Communism,  War,  Human  Rights,  Rel 
all  the  large  words  which  provided  nu 
argument,  she  tolerated  as  amusement 
for  men. 

While  they  argued  and  talked  she 
busy,  hand  and  mind.  She  did  not  con 
that  people  whom  she  did  not  know  ar 
whom  she  was  not  related  were  her  con' 
Yet  if  any  were  brought  within  the  or! 
her  knowledge  she  busied  herself  at 
with  their  needs  too. 

James  had  set  the  wedding  day  for  the 
week  of  the  lunar  year.  During  the  holi 
he  knew  he  would  have  no  new  pa6 
He  did  not  intend  to  take  a  honeymoor 
he  knew  that  nothing  would  terrify  hi 
known  wife  more  tlian  that.  Nevcrtheles 
did  not  wish  to  have  all  the  hours  of  th' 
and  many  hours  of  the  night  busy  as 
now  were  with  the  sick. 

I  le  and  Chen  had  already  begun  wo 
the  lirst  three  rooms  of  what  was  to  be 
hospital.  The  courtyard  swarmed  will 
families  of  the  sick  who  came  to  stay  an 
with  their  own  eyes  that  no  damage 
done  to  their  helpless  relatives.  He  ha* 
gun  with  three  riKnns,  easily  within  tin' 
of  the  money  his  mother  had  given  hi 
(C'inlinueil  on  I'age  74) 
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HE     DOROTHY     GRAY     GALLERY     OF     FA SCINATING      WOMEN-ONE      OF     A  SERIES 


leauty  Basics  . . . 
for  skill  with 
kiss-appeal 


iss-inviting  skin  isn't  a  matter  of 
ars  alone.  You  may  lose  it 
20  .  .  .  you  may  have  it  at  40.  But 
u  can  have  it  .  .  .  you  can  keep  it! 
How  the  famous  Dorothy  Gray 
)ne  .  .  .  Two  .  .  .  Three"  Beauty 
isics  Skin  Care:  (1)  Cleanse, 

Stimulate,  (3)  Lubricate  your 
ecious  skin  with  the  Dorothy  Gray 
oducts  created  especially 
your  skin  type. 


/.  Cleanse 

Dry  Skin  Cleanser  ...  $1 
to  $4.  Salon  Cold  Cream 
for  normal  skin,  $1  to  $4. 
Liquefying  Cleansing  Cream 
for  oily  skin,  $1  to  .$3.50. 


2.  Stimulate 

Orange  Flower  Skin  Lotion 
for  dry  or  normal  skins,  $1 
to  $3.75.  Texture  Lotion 
for  oily  skin,  $1  to  13.75. 


Gladys  Swarthout — Mrs.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Jr. — vivid  mezzo-soprano  of  the  Metropolitan,  and  concert  star;  acclaimed 
by  critics  as  first  feminine  classical  singer  in  radio  for  five  successive  years.  By  the  distinguished  painter  Walter  Klett. 


3.  Lubricate 

Special  Dry-Skin  Mixture  for 
dry  or  normal  skins,  .$2.25  to  .$8. 
Suppling  Cream  for  oily  skin, 
$1  to  12.75.  (All  prices  plus  tax) 


Dorothy  Gray 


THE  DOROTHY  GRAY  SALON     .     445  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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General  Electric  proudly  announces . . . 
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Z  million  in  use 
10  years  or  longer: 


f 


•  If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  refrigerator,  the  statement  above  has 
a  significance  for  you  far  beyond  the  manufacturer's  justifiable  pride  in 
a  well-made  product. 

Your  investment  in  any  refrigerator  is  a  major  one  .  .  .  and  here  is 
assurance  that  you  invest  wisely  when  you  choose  a  General  Electric. 
For  a  refrigerator's  mofit  important  advantage — one  that  cannot  be  dem- 
onstrated on  the  showroom  floor — is  trustworthy  service  .  .  .  every  minute 
of  every  day,  for  years  and  years  to  come. 

No  other  refrigerator  con  excel  General  Electric's 
record  for  dependable,  economical  performance! 


Read  what  users  say: 


"The  reason  for  my  writing  this 
letter  is  to  tell  you  about  our  elec- 
tric refrigerator  which  we  bought 
in  1931.  We  have  never  had  any- 
thing repaired  on  it  in  the  17  years 
that  we  have  had  it.  The  General 
Electric  Company  really  must  take  great  care  and 
use  good  materials  in  their  products." 

*"  Mrs.  William  D.  Zink 
141  West  Oley  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

"A  G-E  Refrigerator  has  given  20  years  of  continu- 
ous and  efficient  service  in  three  households — in  the 
kitchens  of  a  mother  and  two  of  her  daughters  as 
they  became  married — now  back  in  mother's  kitchen 
after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  where  it  is  serving  as 
well  as  it  did  when  new  in  1928. 

"During  all  these  years  it  has  not  cost  any  of  the 
three  families  a  single  cent  for  service  or  repairs, 
except  95  cents  for  a  new  rubber  door-sealing  gasket." 

Henry  B.  Goodman 
New  London,  Conn. 


"I  feel  that  the  General  Electric  Company  would 
like  to  know  that  I  have  had  a  General  Electric 
Refrigerator  for  20  years.  It  is  in  good  condition  and 
still  running  night  and  day.  Maybe  you  would  also 
like  to  know  that  it  has  never  had  a  service  call." 

Mrs.  a.  J.  Hettrick 
Oswego,  III. 

"On  June  10th,  1930 1  purchased  a 
General  Electric  Refrigerator.  It 
has  run  continuously  since  then 
and  is  still  going  strong.  It  has 
never  caused  me  one  bit  of  trouble 
and  the  motor  is  as  quiet  as  the 
day  I  bought  it.  I  think  this  is  a  wonderful  record  and 
I  wanted  you  to  know  about  it.  You  may  be  sure  I 
shall  always  buy  General  Electric  products." 

Mrs.  Agnes  D.  Ey 
West  Warren.  Mass. 

"In  April  1929,  we  bought  one  of  the  coil-type 
(Monitor  Top)  models  and  it  has  been  running  con- 
tinuously for  19  years  and  so  far  we  have  not  spent 
one  cent  on  it.  ' 

Mrs.  Harry  W.  Womack 
Havana,  I'la. 


"We  have  a  General  Electric  Re- 
frigerator bought  in  1926  ...  in 
constant  use  all  these  years.  It 
has  never  been  serviced,!  This  is 
a  record  1  think  even  General 
Electric  can  be  proud  of." 
Mrs.  II.  11.  Uadek 
30 1  7th  Jrc.  A . /(  ..I'livallup.  Wash. 

"Seventeen  years  dgo  this  month  my  husband  pre- 
sented me  with  a  G-E  refrigerator  as  a  birthday  gift. 
Since  then,  summer  and  winter.  i(  has  served  us 
continuously  and  during  all  that  time  our  only  ex- 
pense on  it  was  a  neu  gasket  foi'  the  door." 

Mus.  W  .  II.  (KosA  Foster 

Knrehi.  III. 

The  Basic  Reason: 

The  basic  reason  for  the  long  and  faithful  service 
record  of  General  lileclric  Refrigerators  lies  in  the 
famous  G-E  "sealed-in"  refrigerating  system.  This 
ty|>e  of  oiltight.  airtight  system.  (levelo|>ed  by  (Gen- 
eral I'^lectric,  is  recognized  as  tlie  greatest  ol  all  con- 
tributions to  dependable,  eflicient.  economical  per- 
formance in  household  refrigerators.  General  Electric 
Company,  Hridgeport  2.  Conned  lent. 


M^RRefrigerators 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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How  You  Wash  Dishes 
Can  Cut  Colds  and  Flu! 


Health  Authorities  say— how  you  wash  dishes,  the  kind  of  suds 
you  use,  can  make  the  difference  between  sickness  and  health 


Perhaps  you  didn't  know  that  danger 
lurks  in  your  dishpan.  But  it's  there! 
Even  glasses  and  dishes  that  look  clean 
may  actually  carry  sickness  to  the  very 
ones  you  wish  to  protect. 

This  is  a  fact  that  has  been  proved 
beyond  question.  For  doctors  have  found 
that  germs  breed  in  dishwater  film. 
Even  dishes  that  you've  scrubbed  hard 
and  polished  carefully  often  carry  this 
germ-breeding  film. 

Dreft  Ends,  Germ-Breeding  Film.  With 
this  amazing  dishwashing  discovery  — 
DREFT  — the  menace  of  dishwater  film 
is  gone  — DREFT  leaves  no  film— it 
actually  helps  protect  your  family's 
health. 


C 


And  this  new  way  of  dishwashing, 
made  practical  by  DREFT,  not  only 
helps  you  safeguard  those  you  care  for 
—it  is  actually  an  easier,  quicker,  hap- 
pier way  of  doing  dishes! 
New,  Quick,  Dreft  Way.  Wash  your 
dishes  in  Dreft 's  abundant  lasting  suds. 
Give  them  a  hot  rinse  (the  hotter  the 
better).  Then  let  them  drain  dry.  It's 
just  as  easy  as  that! 

Dreft  suds  leave  your  dishes  and 
glasses  shining  bright  .  .  .  even  without 
wiping.  Healthfully  clean  .  .  .  film  free  — 
as  no  suds  before  Dreft  ever  got  them! 

Heed  the  warning  of  PubUc  Health 
authorities  .  .  .  help  protect  your  fam- 
ily's health. 


" SPOTS 


MORE  SUDS 
KINOTONANDS 
SUDS 


DPfffmshes  dishes  so  del" 

'^^''tZ::^e.rco.ld  before! 


(Continued  from  Page  70) 
her  savings.  The  people  would  have  to  pay 
for  each  new  room  as  it  was  needed.  He  ex- 
plained this  and  everyone  paid  a  little.  When 
he  cured  a  local  warlord  or  petty  officials, 
they  gave  more  for  the  sake  of  pride.  Su  and 
Kang  and  Peng  would  have  laughed.  James 
knew,  but  this  was  his  hospital  and  it  was 
the  only  way  he  could  build  it. 

Meanwhile  his  nights,  when  he  was  not 
called  anywhere,  were  busy  with  teaching.  He 
and  Chen  between  them  were  training  fifteen 
young  men  from  neighboring  villages  as  well 
as  the  ancestral  one.  These  men  when  they 
had  enough  knowledge  would  travel  through 
the  countryside  to  wash  and  disinfect  sores 
and  ulcers  and  bad  eyes,  to  treat  malaria  and 
smallpox  and  to  bring  to  the  hospital  such  as 
they  could  not  heal. 

The  wedding  day  was  cloudless  and  cold. 
The  house  was  still  and  the  Liangs  slept  late. 
Slowly  they  bestirred  themselves  and  made 
ready  for  the  noon  when  the  bride  would 
come  in  her  red  sedan  chair.  Uncle  Tao  was 
got  up  and  fed  and  dressed  in  his  best  gar- 
ments and  every  child  was  washed  and  given 
some  new  thing  to  wear. 

James  took  his  breakfast  with  Chen  and 
Mary  as  usual.  He  had  wondered  how  he 
would  feel  on  his  wedding  day  and  was  sur- 
prised that  he  felt  nothing,  neither  fear  nor 
joy.  This,  he  told  himself,  was  because  he 
had  not  seen  the  face  of  his  bride.  He  would 
ask  nothing  of  her  tonight.  He  had  already 
planned  what  he  would  say  to  her. 

"You  and  I  have  chosen  each  other  in  the 
old  way  of  our  ancestors."  he  would  tell  her. 
"Yet  we  are  not  as  our  ancestors  were.  We 
live  in  two  worlds,  the  old  and  the  new. 
Therefore  let  us  be  friends  ^^^^^^^^ 
for  a  while,  until  we  know  ^^^^^^^^^ 
what  we  are.  Then,  after 
we  are  friends  " 

But  in  spite  of  all  his 
determined  calm,  his  heart 
hurried  its  beat  when  noon 
came.  Then   he  remem- 
bered how  often  in  the 
centuries  past  men,  his  an-  ■■■■■^H 
cestors.  had  stood  as  igno- 
rant as  he  of  their  fate.  For  them  as  for  him 
marriage  was  not  for  individual  pleasure.  It 
was  the  unfolding  of  life  itself. 

He  waited  wliile  she  came  down  out  of  the 
red  sedan  chair  and  was  led  slowly  into  the 
house  by  two  of  the  women.  He  saw  a  slender 
strong  figure  dressed  in  scarlet  from  head  to 
foot.  Her  head  was  bent  under  its  beaded 
veil,  but  through  the  strands  lie  saw  a  grave, 
good  face,  the  eyelids  dropped,  mouth  firm 
and  red.  He  did  not  look  at  her  again  all  day. 

\^HEN  he  entered  his  room  that  night  and 
heard  the  door  close  behind  him.  he  knew 
that  now  the  goodness  of  his  life  dejjended 
upon  him  and  upon  tliis  unkno\\-n  woman. 
She  sat  beside  the  table  and  her  hands  lay 
one  upon  the  other  on  her  lap.  They  were 
brown  and  not  too  small,  and  the  nails  were 
not  painted.  She  sat  motionless,  waiting,  he 
knew,  for  him  to  lift  the  veil  from  her  head. 
He  went  forward  at  once  and,  putting  his 
hands  to  the  headdress,  he  lifted  it  off  and 
set  it  on  the  table. 

"How  hea\T,'  it  is."  he  said  in  his  pleasant 
voice.  "  I  hope  you  have  not  a  headache  from 
wearing  it  all  day." 

At  this  she  looked  up  quickly  and  then 
away  again.  "I  have  a  little  headache,"  she 
said,  "but  it  will  pass  soon.  I  am  very 
healthy." 

He  liked  her  honest  voice,  the  accent  rus- 
tic yet  clear.  She  was  not  pretty,  but  her  face 
was  good,  the  features  straight  and  the  skin 
smooth  and  brown,  as  is  common  with  coan- 
trywomen.  The  mouth  was  generous  and  it 
looked  sweet-tempered. 

He  sat  down  opix)site  her.  "Tell  me  about 
your  life,"  he  said.  "Then  I  will  tell  you 
about  mine." 

A  mild  l(X)k  of  surprise  came  on  her  face, 
but  after  a  few  seconds  she  began  without 
shyness.  "What  have  I  to  tell?  I  have  no 
learning  and  of  this  I  am  ashamed.  But  in 
a  busy  household  on  the  land  there  is  no 
time  for  a  girl  to  go  to  sc1k«1." 

"  It  is  easy  to  read,"  James  said.  "  My  sis- 
ter will  teach  you  if  you  wish." 


^  Beautiful  young  people  are 
^  accidents  of  nature.  But 
beautiful  old  people  are  works 
of  art. 

— MARJORIE  BARSTOW  GREENBIE: 
Be  Your  Age  (Stackpole  &  Sons). 
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"I  do  wish,"  she  said  quickly.  "That' 
you  can  spare  the  time  for  me." 

"There  will  be  time."  James  said. 

Then  simply,  so  that  it  would  not  awj 
he  told  her  of  his  own  life  and  how  ij 
been  spent  abroad  and  why  he  had  wanjj 
come  back  to  his  own  people.  She  lis| 
sitting  motionless,  her  head  inclined, 
found  himself  telling  her  more  than  he 
planned. 

When  he  had  finished  she  said  in  a  gr 
quiet  way.  "Our  country  is  now  in  bad  ti 
There  are  those  who  go  away  in  such  t 
and  those  who  come  back.  The  good 
come  back." 

He  was  delighted  with  this.  In  so  feww 
she  had  put  what  he  had  tried  to  tell  hir 
often  in  many  ways,  but  never  so  simply 
clearly.  Now  he  could  make  the  propos 
friendship.  "You  are  tired.  Let  me  say  \ 
I  have  to  say.  You  and  I  have  chosen  > 
other  in  the  old  wav  of  our  ancestors  - 
He  went  on  and  she  listened. 

When  he  had  finished,  for  the  first 
she  looked  into  his  eyes.  "Your  mother 
me  you  were  a  good  man.  Now  I  know 
are." 

.^fter  his  wedding  his  life  flowed  on  scai 
changed  from  what  it  had  been.  Witl 
few  days  Yumei  began  to  make  small, 
fortable  changes  in  their  rooms  and  he  f^ 
his  food  served  hot  and  on  time,  at  t 
when  he  could  most  easily  eat.  When  he  > 
in  at  night  there  was  always  something 
and  hot  to  eat  and  he  found  he  slept  b 
for  it. 

It  was  she  who  first  told  him  that  I 
^^^^^^^^^      Tao  was  frightened  a 
pain.  "Please  look  at 
old  head."  she  said  to 
"Yesterday  he  was  w 
ing  behind  his  hand? 
he  thought  no  one  o 
see  him.  I  asked  him  U 
me  what  was  wTong, 
so  I  know  that  the  kn> 
^■■^^^■H      him  weighs  on  his  reins 
he  cannot  sit  or  sleep. 
"I  have  long  told  liim  that  he  shouk 
me  cut  it  out,"  James  said  to  defend  him 
She  sat  down  at  a  little  distance  from 
and  folded  her  hands  as  she  always  did  » I 
she  was  about  to  talk  with  him.  "Please* 
give  me,"  she  said.  "You  know  ever  ' 
better  than  I  do,  I  think,  but  tlus  oi. 
perhaps  I  know  better — it  is  how  peop. 
Now  Uncle  Tao  wants  to  have  his  knot 
but  he  is  afraid  he  will  die." 

James  was  a  little  impatient  with  i 
"1  have  told  him  he  will  die  if  he  doesl 
have  it  out."  j 
"He  told  me  you  said  so."  she  repliel 
the  same  quiet  voice.  "That  is  what  n' 
him  so  afraid.  He  has  no  way  to  turn, 
let  us  tell  him  this  way.  Promise  lum  tit 
will  live  if  he  has  it  cut  out.  If  he  dies  ht 
not  know  it.  And  if  he  believes  he  will 
it  will  give  him  strength  not  to  die." 

It  was  hard  to  refuse  this  slirewd  ptx 
sion.  He  sat  silent  for  a  while,  thinkir 
over. 

"Surely  life  is  the  most  precious  thi 
Yumei  said,  when  he  did  not  speak. 

"I  will  do  it.  if  Uncle  Tao  can  be 
suaded,"  he  said  at  last.  | 

"I  will  persuade  him."  ^ 

WTiat  this  persuasion  was.  none  knew, 
all  knew  that  some  sort  of  slow,  powo 
gentle  argument  was  going  on  between 
old  man  and  the  young  woman.  She  set 
him  every  day  with  a  favorite  food  and 
sat  with  him  wliile  he  ate.  and  when  he 
eaten  she  began  his  persuasion,  urging 
to  life.  She  pointed  out  that  in  such  that 
these  the  old  and  the  wise  were  the  i 
lamps  to  guide  the  feet  of  the  people.  Sh 
ix-rsuaded  Uncle  Tao  that  he  ceased  to 
of  himself  as  an  agmg.  useless  old  man 
became  his  duty  to  live,  and  then  shein 
him  believe  that  he  could  live.  When  he 
reached  this  place  she  went  and  told  Jtt 

All  were  astonished.  But  James  gaveB 
(if  them  time  to  thmk,  either  for  or  agii 
He  knew  that  he  must  take  this  nwff 
when  Uncle  Tao's  courage  was  high.  Dk 
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Whistle... 


by  Bissell 


When  your  young  buckaroo  upsets 
the  ash  stand  on  the  freshly  cleaned 
rug  .  .  .  don't  scream.  Run  for  your 
new  Bissell  Sweeper  .  .  . 

And  whistle!  Bissell  Carpet  Sweep- 
ers now  have  "Bisco-matic"*  Brush 
Action  for  the  easiest  clean-ups  ever  1 


You  don't  have  to  press  down  at  all. 
This  miracle  brush  adjusts  itself 
automatically  to  every  rug  nap, 
thick  or  thin  .  .  . 

Iven  cleans  under  low  furniture,  with 
the  handle  held  flat!  Save  your  vac- 
uum for  periodic  cleaning  .  .  .  use  a 
new  "Bisco-matic"  Bissell®  for 
quick  everyday  clean-ups.  It  pays ! 


luitraled:  The  "Vanity"  af  $8.45.  Other  models 
om  $6.45.  AJI  with  "Bisco-matic"  Brush  Action, 
asy  "Flip'O"  Empty,  and  "Sta-up"  Handle. 


Bissell 
Sweepers 


The  Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 
Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 


•Rf».  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  Bissell'B  pat- 
tnted  foil  sprins  controlled  bra^h 


fail  with  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  did  Uncle 
Tao  die,  no  one  in  the  ancestral  village  would 
believe  in  him  again  and  he  would  have  to 
move  his  hospital  elsewhere. 

There  was  no  wind  or  sand  the  next  day 
and  the  small  operating  room  was  clean. 
Early  in  the  morning  Uncle  Tao  was  moved 
there  upon  a  litter  carried  by  his  sons,  and 
only  once  did  he  speak  after  this.  When  he 
felt  himself  on  the  table  he  opened  one  eye. 
"Where  is  that  young  woman?" 

"I  am  here,"  Yumei  replied,  coming  in  at 
that  moment.  She  looked  at  James  with 
apolog>'.  "I  told  him  I  would  stay  with  him." 

"Very  well,"  James  said. 

Never  had  he  undertaken  so  heavy  a  task 
and  never  had  he  been  so  afraid.  He  had  gone 
into  that  battlefield  where  alone  he  must 
fight  the  enemy  who  was  Death.  Chen  had 
bared  the  great  belly  and  it  was  shaven  and 
clean.  Now  with  his  knife  James  drew  a 
straight,  clean  cut  down.  Yumei  did  not  look, 
but  she  stood  by  Uncle  Tao's  head,  hearing 
his  breathing.  Once  it  faltered  and  she  touched 
Chen,  who  pressed  a  needle  into  Uncle  Tao's 
arm. 

In  the  silence  James  worked  swiftly.  Chen 
was  a  matchless  partner,  standing  on  the 
side.  Veins  were  clipped  and  held,  and  work- 
ing against  time  and  the  slowing  breath, 
James  lifted  out  at  last  the  tumorous  weight 
and  threw  it  into  the  waste  bucket.  His 
courage  soared.  He  had  met  his  enemy  face 
to  face  and  the  victory  was  his.  Uncle  Tao 
would  live. 

^ET  life  after  battle  is  a  wary  thing,  poised 
always  like  a  bird  for  flight.  Uncle  Tao  had 
to  be  watched  day  and  night,  and  Yumei 
never  left  him.  She  had  a  sort  of  life  in  her- 
self which  caught  and  held  the  life  in  Uncle 
Tao  when  it  was  about  to  escape. 

It  was  Yumei  who  did  a  tiling  at  once  ab- 
surd and  yet  of  great  comfort  to  Uncle  Tao. 
She  picked  up  the  tumor  from  the  waste  and 
put  it  in  a  big  glass  bottle  which  had  once 
held  niedicines.  Tliis  bottle  she  filled  with 
strong  kaoliang  wine,  and  she  sealed  it  and 
put  it  in  Uncle  Tao's  room.  To  see  it  im- 
prisoned and  helpless  made  him  feel  strong. 

When  Uncle  Tao  was  well  enough  to  sit  up 
he  invited  all  liis  friends  to  come  and  see 
what  had  been  taken  out  of  him  and  he 
boasted  of  its  size  and  color. 

"  I  grew  it  for  many  years,"  he  said,  look- 
ing around  on  them  all  solemnly.  "At  first 
I  was  the  stronger,  but  it  grew  stronger  than 
I.  Then  I  said  to  my  nephew,  the  doctor, 
'Take  it  out  of  me.'  He  was  afraid — eh,  he 
was  truly  afraid !  But  I  was  not  afraid.  I  lay 
down  on  the  table  and  smelled  his  sleeping 
smell,  and  he  cut  me  open.  Now  I  am  as  good 
as  new." 

He  was  never  weary  of  telling  his  story,  and 
it  must  be  said  that  no  one  was  weary  of 
hearing  it.  Even  the  kin  folk  who  heard  the 
story  every  day  or  two  were  proud  of  Uncle 
Tao.  Thereafter  whenever  someone  com- 
plained of  a  pain  in  him  anwhere  Uncle 
Tao  ordered  him  to  come  to  the  hospital 
where  his  nephew  would  cut  it  out  and  his 
nephew's  wife  would  put  it  in  a  bottle.  Thus 
it  became  a  matter  of  some  fashion  to  have 
tumors  in  bottles  standing  on  the  table  in 
main  rooms  of  houses,  but  Uncle  Tao's  was 
always  the  biggest  and  best  of  them  all. 

No  sudden  love  sprang  up  between  James 
and  his  wife.  But  he  understood  more  clearly 
with  every  day  that  Yumei  was  the  bridge  he 
had  needed  to  his  own  people,  '\^■hen  they 
feared  him  and  his  foreign  ways,  tliey  went 
to  Yumei  and  she  came  to  him.  Through  her 
he  saw  them  and  comprehended  what  he  had 
not  been  able  to  know  Pefore. 

He  was  glad  that  he  had  not  waited  upon 
any  dream  of  love.  For  she  took  confidence 
as  his  wife,  and  became  a  true  part  of  all  he 
did.  It  was  she  who  stood  beside  a  weeping 
woman  in  hard  cliildbirth  and  she  who  was 
not  afraid  to  stay  with  one  who  had  to  die. 
She  was  no  saint.  Sometimes  she  grew  weary 
and  wanted  to  be  alone  and  then  he  let  her 
be.  But  she  coul '  always  be  called  back 
when  life  was  threatened.  She  had  the  gift  of 
life. 

And  life,  James  knew,  was  what  he  wanted. 
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Through?  HoU  on ! 

lA/hat  about  that 
nasty  filth 

in  your  sink  (\rm?- 


You've  washed,  swept,  dusted . . .  But  did  you  forget  the  filthy 
sewer  grease  in  your  drain?  The  muck  where  ugly  sewer  germs  thrive.'* 

You  don't  want  tliis  germ-laden  filth  so  close  to  your  family's 
food  and  di.shes!  Get  rid  of  it — quick! 

Liquid  disinfectants  can't  clean  out  this  "dirtiest  corner!"  It 
takes  Drano  to  remove  the  nasty  refuse,  as  ircll  ajt  the  germs  that 
breed  in  it !  So  be  wise  . . . 

Use  Drano  every  weekl 

Drano  boils  out  the  dirty  muck  that  gathers  in  your  drainpipes! 

Its  special  churning  action  loosens  grca.se,  flushes  it  away  com- 
pletely— leaves  your  drain  clear  and  clean. 

Put  a  tablespoon  of  Drano  in  your  drain  once  a  week — every 
week!  Keep  your  drains  fast-running — keep  your  drainpipe  as 
clean,  fre.sh,  and  sanitary  as  every  other  corner  in  your  hou.'^e! 

P.S.  Reviember — Drano  also  opens  clogged  drains  in  a  flash! 


DtSno® 

removes  the  muck 
that  slows  drains 
and  breeds  sewer  germs 


Harmless  to  septic  tanks:  Makes  them  work  better — cuts  down  odors. 
TUNE  IN:  DOROTHY  KILGALLEN,  Thursdays.  See  local  paper  for  time  and  station. 


Copr.  1949.  t>r  The  Drackett  Co. 
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Outshines 

'  II  " 


Sold  by  grocery,  hardware, 
variety,  drug,  point,  5  cents 
to  $1 ,  auto  accessory  and  de- 
partment stores — and  by  lino- 
eum  dealers  everywhere. 


Costs  less  to  use 

because  it  lasts  longer! 

Self-Polishing  Simoniz  gives  floors  an  amazing 
sparkle  that  lasts  and  lasts.   So  easy  to  apply, 

too — just  spread  on  with  an  applicator.   It  shines 
as  it  dries  without  rubbing  or  buffing! 

THE  SIMONIZ  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  16.  ILLINOIS 


Esrne  thinks  nothing  at  all  of  winter;  her  sapphire  eyes 
are  filled  with  tropical  dreams  as  the  snow  comes  down. 


X)iary  ofDomestirity 


tty  ULAtfYS  TAUKK 


DAY  after  day  the  snow  piles  up,  anH 
the  dogs  bring  considerable  amount  , 
mto  the  house.  It  keeps  Honey  busy 
washing  her  paws.  The  black  cat  coines 
in  sparkling  with  white  star  shapes.  The 
Siamese  has  no  trouble;  she  stays  on  the 
warm  stones  of  the  hearth.  Esme  thinks 
nothing  at  all  of  winter;  her  sapphire  eyes 
are  filled  with  tropical  dreams  as  the  snow 
comes  down. 

The  hens  have  stopped  laying  and  George 
brings  in  just  one  warm  brown  egg  a  day. 
They  go  on  eating  their  heads  off  and  chat- 
tering and  throwing  their  oystershell 
around.  With  chicken  feed  the  price  it  is, 
those  hens  are  in  the  class  of  women  with 
diamond  bracelets. 

A  fox  got  in  George's  heuhouse  and  dis- 
posed of  three  hens  the  other  night.  And 
then  Shep,  the  sagacious  farm  shepherd, 
got  that  fox  and  treed  him  and  when 
George  came  out  to  shoot  him,  the  shot 
missed  and  the  fox  came  down  and  Shep 
killed  him. 

I  wish  I  were  more  reasonable  about 
such  things.  I  simply  cannot  help  being 
the  fox,  although  of  course  I  can  be  the 
hen  too.  Also,  with  no  trouble  at  all,  I  can 
be  in  Shep's  paws  and  know  the  lovely  feeling 
of  saving  my  master's  Hock.  We  have  had 
so  many  foxes  this  year  that  there  is  a 
bounty  on  them,  and  Shep  has  earned  his 
keep,  which  is  a  fine  thing. 

But  I  saw  a  gray  fox  leaping  over  the 
meadow  and  jumping  the  stone  wall  a  few 
days  previous  and  his  movement  was 
poetry.  His  brush  was  like  a  banner  against 
the  snow  and  his  pointed  face  was  wild  and 
beautiful.  I  came  home  cjuietly  and  said 
never  a  word;  I  was  not  going  to  betray 
his  free  heart,  although  I  felt  guilty  when 
I  closed  the  henhouse  door  extra  tight  and 
admonished  the  cheerful  silly  hens  to  stay 
where  they  belonged. 

There  is  a  nice  overstuffed  rabbit  who 
lives  under  the  girls'  summerhouse.  and 
he  comes  out  to  ins|x;cl  the  bird  fcxwl  under 
the  tall  maple.  A  hen  i)heasant  comes  there 
t(X).  Linda  and  Little  Sister  come  out  after 
their  own  breakfast  and  go  whfKjping  after 
the  rabbit.  1  le  takes  a  last  bite  of  whatever 
he  has  enjoyed  and  lopes  back  under  the 


house  without  much  ado.  They  circle  ai 
rush  about  and  feel  very  pleased  wi 
themselves.  When  they  forget  him,  ,1 
hops  back  out.  He  looks  like  a  Diii' 
rabbit— that  lovely  fawn  color  and  sc 
long  ears. 

The  hen  pheasant  is  interesting  ul 
Maeve  goes  wild  when  she  sees  that  plurl 
form  in  with  the  lesser  birds.  She  peini' 
holding  her  red  plume  stiff  behind  her,  a 
she  points  for  quite  a  while.  If  she  forgi 
herself  and  rushes,  the  pheasant  sails 
and  over  the  fence  into  the  Quiet  Gardl 
and  settles  down  on  the  snow  thei' 
Maeve  is  not  'allowed  in  there,  and 
never  jumps  in,  but  how  does  the  pheas 
know  that? 


Winter  is  never  dull  in  the  country,  ti 
is  so  much  to  see  and  so  much  to  learn 
is  true  that  the  more  sensible  birds  V 
gone  to  soak  up  the  tropic  sunshine, 
the  ones  that  remain  we  really  get 
quainted  with.  They  gather  early  in 
morning,  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
can  watch  them  while  we  have  break 
and  again  when  we  have  our  tea  and  cir. 


I 


I 


mon  toast.  I  think  I  like  the  chickac 
best,  they  are  so  brisk  and  gay. 

When  it  is  really  too  cold  to  go  out 
cept  to  fill  the  heaters  in  the  kennel,  W( 
a  lot  of  extra  household  tasks.  It  is  a  g 
time  to  clean  desk  drawers,  dust  the  bo 
wash  the  milk  glass,  polish  the  silver.  Tl 
arc  some  magical  new  cleaners  and  pol 
ers  on  the  market  that  make  house* 
exciting.  There  is  a  furniture  polish  I 
Jeaves  a  faint  minty  odor  whicii  I  1< 
And  a  liquid  cleaner  that  will  do  ;iiiytl 
except  brush  your  teeth—and  mii;IU 
that,  too.  if  anyone  tried  it.  \\  indi 
silver,  brass,  the  stove,  the  refrigcrati 
it  makes  them  shine.  Used  on  ant 
l)lates,  it  leaves  them  simxjth  as  silk 

Jill  went  up  in  the  attic  and  routed 
some  old  gilt  Victorian  picture  frames 
gave  them  three  coats  of  flat  white 
framed  some  of  our  favorite  picture  (j. 
them.  They  look  lovely.  Now  1  have 
come  so  addicted  to  wiiite  paint  tii.itl 
at  everything  from  old  iron  candleslid 
((.'onlinueil  on  l^age  7H) 
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New  low-cost  ma^ic  hr  your  dream  kitchen 


Let's  imagine  this  lovely  Youngstown  Kitchen  is 
yours.  (You  know,  it  can  he!) 

And  when  it  is.  revel  in  this  thought:  You'll  be  free 
forever  of  the  garbage  pail  and  all  its  messiness. 

The  kitchen  shown  has  a  48"  Kitchenaider  cabinet 
sink  with  a  Mullinaider  electric  garbage  (lis[)oser 
— Youngstown's  newest  kitchen  magic.  It  grinds 
away  your  food  scraps  before  they  can  accumulate, 
and  whisks  them  safely  down  the  drain. 

And  that's  only  one  endearing  quality  of  these 
lovely,  white-enameled  steel  beauties.  You've  storage 
space  galore,  with  everything  right  where  you  need 


it  for  fixing  meals,  wa.shing  di.shes  and  clearing  up. 

The  price.''  Remember  this  —  every  Young-stown 
Kitchen  is  an  arrangement  of  standard  units,  pro- 
duced by  the  world's  largest  makers  of  steel  kitchens. 
That's  why  they  cost  so  little! 

Ask  your  Youngstown  dealer  to  help  you  plan  a 
kitchen  suited  to  your  needs— or  to  install  a  Mullin- 
aider  in  the  Youngstown  Kitchen  you  may  already 
own.  If  you  re  building,  specify  Youngstown. 

MULLINS     MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

WARREN,  OHIO 
World's     Largest     Makars     of     Steel  Kitchens 


'  henaider-MuIlinaider  combination  is 
Note  twin-lx<wis  and  drainlx>ards.  Top 
1  .'i-resisting,  porcelain  enamel.  Generous 
and  storage;  sour.d-deadened  doors; 
drawer.  Mullinaider  ele<-tric  garbage 
"      it  easy  to  fix  meals  andtlean  up  after 
ail  Kitchenaiders  and  many  other  sinks. 


BY  MUI.LIN.S 


ay  kitchen  waste  with  the 
tarj'  Mullinaider!  Garbage 

the  drain.  Operation  that's 
.-B-C.  No  mess,  no  fass.  .\sk 

free  home  demonstration. 


SEND  COUPON  TOOAVJ 

GET  THIS  EXCITING   BOOKLET!  Youngstown  Kitchen. 

20  xyaRts  featurine  beautiful  a«  ii-     u       i    .  - 

T.    ''"C'^'      "        »  ,  Mul  ins  Monuracturing  Corporation 

loungstowo  Kitchens  in  color,  " 
full  derails  on  Voungsiown  Dept.  1-249,  Warren,  Ohio 

units  and  tips  on  arranging 
a  new  kitchen.  Enclose  10c  to 
cover  mailing  cost.  No  siamp>s, 
please. 

Please  send  me  your  Youngs- 
town Kitchen   booklet.  I  en- 
.  .       close  10c  in  cash. 

Dishwashing  s  easy  w.th  sw.ninng         ,      ,  p,^^  ,^  j-| 

faucet  and  sjjeedy  nnse  spray  that  ]  |  pi^^  ,o  build  □ 

reaches  all  parts  of  acid-resisting,  por-  i  j  want  Free   Home  Demon- 

celain  enamel  sink-top.  Fine  for  clean-  '  strotion  of  Mullinoider  □ 
ing  vegetables,  too.  See  your  dealer. 

To  learn  the  name  of  a  nearby  dealer,  call  Weitem  Union  by  number  and  ask  for  Operator  23 


NAME 
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CITY 
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New  EASY  (Splndrier 

loves  your  pocketbook- 

protects  It  3  ways ! 


1.  MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY!  Two  tubs 
working  at  once  do  an  average  week's 
wash  in  less  than  an  hour!  One  tub 
washes  wliile  the  other  super-rinses, 
then  spins  clothes  up  to  25%  drier! 
Clothes  dry  faster, are  light  to  hang  up. 

2.  EASY  ON  CLOTHES. ..saves  on  "ex- 
tras"! Gentle  roll-over  Spiralator  ac- 
tion washes  all  clothes  in  all  parts  of 
tub.  Cleans  erimiest  overalls.  Yet  safe 


for  sheerest  undies !  No  wringer  wrin- 
kles to  iron  out.  No  broken  buttons. 
Saves  cleaning  bills  by  doing  "wash- 
able" drapes,  slipcovers,  at  home! 

3.  SAVES  SOAP  AND  HOT  WATERI 

Uses  hot  suds  over  and  over.  And  Easy 
is  portable!  Just  wheel  to  any  sink. 
JVo  set  tubs  needed!  Dollar  for  dollar, 
it's  America's  greatest 
washer  value! 


ONLY  EASY  has  the  new  automatic  spin-rinse! 

Just  turn  a  tap,  and  fresh  water  surges  up  through 
cone  in  spinning  basket,  double-rinsing  a  full  load 
whiter,  brighter  in  3  minutes  .  .  .  with  only  3  gallons 
of  warm  water!  See  it  at  your  friendly  Easy  dealer! 
Easy  Washing  Machine  Corp.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Every  day  more  women  say'N'ts  EASY  for  me  \" 


(Continued  from  Page  76) 
Victorian  commodes  and  wonder  whether  a 
coat  of  nice  white  paint  wouldn't  

The  use  of  white  is  always  a  help.  It  brings 
out  the  color  of  a  room,  adds  charm.  Nearly 
any  room,  I  think,  is  improved  with  a  little 
use  of  frost-white. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  little  change  in  a 
house  in  the  dead  of  winter  to  make  the 
family  cheerful.  New  draperies  give  a  lift  to 
the  shabby  living  room.  Or  a  fresh  slip  cover 
with  flowers  blooming  on  it.  Or  a  piece  of 
furniture  you  have  wanted  for  a  long  time. 

One  of  my  recent  ideas  wasn't  so  much  of 
a  success.  I  decided  there  should  be  a  new 
fixture  in  the  small  dressing  room  upstairs. 
There  was  a  ceiling  light  with  one  large  bulb. 
So  we  bought  a  very  pretty  little  ceiling  fix- 
ture. Jill  said  she  would  put  it  up  in  just  a 
few  minutes.  She  went  down  cellar  and  cut 
off  the  house  current,  also  cutting  off  my 
oven  with  the  meat  roasting  in  it.  Then  she 
went  up  and  took  down  the  old  fixture.  The 
new  one  had  no  screws.  So  she  came  down 
and  descended  to  the  cellar  and  put  on  the 
current  so  my  roast  started  again.  She  drove 
to  the  village  and  got  more  screws  and  came 
back,  cut  off  the  current,  went  up  and 
found  the  new  screws  were  too  long. 

"I'll  have  to  go  back,"  she  said  grimly. 

"Well,  put  the  electricity  on  again,"  I 
said. 

She  came  back  with  more  screws  half  an 
hour  later.  She  had  to  go  to  the  next  village 
for  the  right  size.  By  now  our  neighbor  Eddie 
appeared  and  went  up  with  her,  after  the 
current  was  cut  off,  and  hammered  for  an 
hour. 

Later,  when  the  fixture  was  established  on 
the  ceiling,  Eddie  said,  "I  can't  see  where 
this  turns  on!" 

Jill  looked.  It  was  a  pretty  fixture  all 
right,  but  it  had  to  be  turned  on  from  a  wall 
switch  and  we  had  no  wall  switch.  So  either 
we  had  to  leave  the  light  on  all  the  time,  or 
not  have  it  on  at  all. 

So  Jill  went  down  cellar  and  cut  off  the 
current  again  and  they  took  off  the  new 
fixture.  To  date,  we  have  no  light  at  all  now 
in  that  dressing  room,  and  I  am  regretting 
my  nice  idea.  At  least  the  bulb  did  go  on 
when  you  pulled  a  string ! 

There  is  one  benefit  from  the  high  prices 
we  have  endured  for  such  a  time.  Most  of  us 
have  learned  to  create  new  menus  which  are 
interesting  and  varied.  The  new  interest  in 
herbs,  in  spices,  in  casseroles  and  stews  began 
when  steak  and  chops  and  rib  roasts  became 
so  expensive. 

In  many  ways,  I  think,  our  meals  are  bet- 
ter. For  instance,  on  a  cold  winter  day,  we 
like  Mexican  Pork  Hominy,  which  is  a  recipe 
a  friend  sent  me.  You  lightly  brown  cubed 
shoulder  pork,  add  water  to  cover  and  sim- 
mer until  tender.  Then  add  a  can  of  hominy, 
salt,  butter,  pepper  to  taste  and  a  tablespoon 
of  chili  powder  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Sim- 
mer an  hour  and  serve  hot. 

Or  take  the  humble  cod.  Soak  14  pound 
salt  cod  overnight  in  cold  water,  then  drain 
and  cover  with  cold  water  again  and  bring 
to  a  boil.  Simmer  gently  10  or  15  minutes. 
When  the  fish  is  tender,  drain,  remove  bones 
and  skin  and  flake  the  meat.  Blend  2  cups 
mashed  potatoes,  2  beaten  eggs,  1  tablespoon 
butter  and  the  cod.  Add  plenty  of  pepper. 
Beat  the  mixture  until  it  is  fluffy,  then  form 
into  small  balls  with  a  spoon  and  drop  in  hot 
deep  fat — a  few  at  a  time.  When  the  balls  are 
golden  brown,  drain  them  on  paper. 

This  is  a  belle  for  Sunday  breakfast.  We 
serve  the  balls  with  tomato  sauce.  Or  we 
may  bring  catchup  to  the  boiling  point  and 
serve  with  chopped  parsley. 

Valentine's  Day  is  upon  us,  almost  my 
favorite  of  the  holidays,  for  it  is  romantic 
and  gay— and  sentimental.  It  is  a  holiday  for 
the  young,  but  it  may  be  the  heart  is  young 
no  matter  what  the  birthday  book  says.  I 
love  valentines,  but  not  funny  ones.  I  do  not 
think  jokes  belong  to  the  day  at  all.  It  is  a 
time  for  hearts  and  roses  and  little  birds 
with  sweet  messages  in  their  bills.  Laces  and 
ribbons  belong  to  it,  and  the  scent  of  old- 
fashioned  lavender  or  white  lilac. 

It  is  a  time  to  remember  the  jK-ople  we 
love  and  a  time  to  eat  happily  of  bonbons 


"^•COim!! 


END  PAIN 
INSTANTLYI 

Do  as  millions  now  do 
and  you  will  never  have 
corns.  At  the  first  sign  of 
sore  toes  from  tight  shoes, 
apply  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino- 
pads.  Pain  ends  instantly 
and  corns  are  stopped  be- 
fore they  can  develop! 

But — if  you  have  corns, 
callouses  or  bunions  .  — 
these  thin,  soft,  soothing, 
cushioning  pads  will  in- 
stantly stop  painful  shoe 
friction  and  lift  pressure 
on  the  sensitive  spot. 

Remove  Corns,  Callouses 

You'll  marvel,  too,  how 
the  separate  Medications 
included  speedily  remove 
corns,  callouses.  No  other 
method  does  all  these 
things  for  you. 


CORNS— $0RE1 


CAllOUSt 


BUNION 


D!^SchollsZinopa 


Amazing  Beauty  Pai 
Cleans  Pore  Opening 


Works  Wonders  11 
Tired  Lines  in  Fa(l| 


Ladies,  give  your  f*  I 
new  amazing  beauty  ti, 
ment  with  Hopper  (l 
Pack.  Actually  see  the  , 
ference,  feel  the  differ: 
after  the  very  first  app; 
tion.  Hopper  Clav  f 
helps  loosen  blackh. 
which  can  then  be  easil 
moved... cleans  pore  openings  in  your  skin  ti 
seems  to  give  you  a  new,  bright,  zestful  lool 
Hopper  Clay  Pack.  See  and  feel  the  diffcri 
a  lovelier,  softer  skin  that  can  be  yours  a: 
very  first  treatment.  At  all  cosmetic  counters. 

Antiphlogistine^^^^n 


from  Aches  and  Pains  of 
RHEUMATISM  •  NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS  •  CHEST  COLDS 

New  fu8l-aclion  AntiphloKinline  Rul)  A-SSS 
Htarts  r<>li<!vini{  Ihcflc  muaouliir  achoii  and 
painH,  iind  tho  diHComforlH  of  chiwl  roldf, 
Oil'  inDrncnl  il  In  rubbed  in  .  .  .  and  it  rubiln  ' 
f:iHt.  AlrnoNl  ut  onrc  you  tif\  warm,  foni-  | 
fortini:  relief  aH  the  paln-relicvinn  mi'dl<'«- 
llonH  laki*  hold. 

In  a  national  aurvey,  H  out  of  10  faniili 
that  Hub  A-r>;ir,  waH  Ix'ltcr  than  "i 
liiiitiwnlH  or  baboH  fdniii'riy  uw^J. 
Crcani'li'HH,  won't  niain  i  liilliin.  | 
AT  All  DI»UG5TO»fS  .  Gfr  IT  TODAf.  j 


wrot 
rubH 
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EW  DRY  WAY  TAKES 
)NLY  /^m^HceiSd 

\  STAYS  IN!  You'll  thrill  to  the  glorious 
linipoo  restores  beautiful  sheen  —  with- 
sturbing  your  wave. 

(  AND  EASY!  No  water,  no  soap,  no  dry- 
('ith  its  simple  mitt  applicator,  fragrant 
)00  removes  excess  oil,  dirt  and  hair 
:  in  just  10  minutes.  Leaves  your  hair 
ig  clean  and  fresh ! 


When  Ann  catches 
coM,  safe,  dry, 
Minipoo  keeps  her 
hair  clean. 


sudden  date 
ids  her  ready 
Ih  shining  hair, 
inks  to  handy 
nipool 


Prove  to  yourself,  in  7  days, 
at  home,  that  WALLACE 
can  help  YOU  take  off  ex- 
cessive weight.  Reduce 
spare-tire  waiatline  and 
bulging  hips.  Regain  a  slen- 
der figure.  Feel  better  the 
first  day,  weigh  less  in  a 
week. 


Wifh  \\ 

wallaceW 

ieducingW 

RECORDS  Os. 

No  starvation  Diets  or  Drugs 

ALLACE  Method  works  with  Nature.  It  safely  brings 
gratifying  results.   Reducing  the  WALLACE  Way 
-it  s  fun  to  ■  GET  THIN  TO  MUSIC." 
Loses  40  Lbs.  in  3  Months 

J.Jetty  Blazek  of  Chicago  has  written:  "I  lost  40  lbs. 
d.onths.  I  now  weigh  125  lbs.  I  never  felt  better  in 
1^  life."  Read  this  amazing  offer. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

r.n  7  days'  FREE  Trial.  Simply  send 
ftii  below.  By  return  mail,  postage  pre- 
krou'll  receive  a  WALLACE  Reducing 
c  graph  Record  and  Lesson  on  7  days' 
t .  Trial.  Sent  in  plain 

ler.  No  obligation.  Offer  WALLACE  Creator  of 

e  nly  to  women  over  18.      Cet  thin  to  Music" 
( ss:  Radio  Program 

WALLACE,  Suite  1309 
154  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  11,  III. 

ft  .LACE,  Suite  1309 

*iE.  Erie  St..  Chicago  11,  III. 

ease  send  me  FREE  and  postpaid  your  Reducing 
r  nouraph  Record  and  Lesson  on  7  days'  FREE 
1  AL   1  am  over  18. 


and  coconut  creams  and  never  mind  the 
calories.  Not  that  candy  is  the  food  of  love 
the  rest  of  the  year  at  all!  But  it  reminds 
me  of  the  colored  boxes  tied  with  improbably 
purple  ribbons  that  the  first  beau  carries  so 
proudly  to  his  girl. 

When  I  was  growing  up,  a  copy  of  the 
Rubaiyat  bound  in  leather  was  a  favorite 
gift.  I  had  cjuite  a  lot  of  copies.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  the  Rubaiyat  was  so  correct,  for  if  I 
reread  it  now,  I  can  see  the  message  is  not 
just  what  most  parents  would  have  approved 
of.  Certainly  turning  down  an  empty  glass 
was  not  my  father's  idea  under  any  circum- 
stances. Boiled  down,  that  poem  simply  says 
have  all  the  pleasure  you  can  for  there  will 
be  no  tomorrow.  Possibly,  if  the  atom-bomb 
specialists  have  their  way,  we  had  better 
begin  to  follow  the  Rubaiyat  right  now ! 

It  is  particularly  nice  to  have  Valentine's 
Day  fall  in  the  depths  of  winter,  for  it  sug- 
gests that  spring  is  really  just  around  the 
corner. 

The  seed  catalogues  are  a  further  prom- 
ise of  warm  days  to  come.  I  class  them  as  fic- 
tion, and  love  to  read  them.  Oh,  the  beauti- 
ful roses  and  tall  spikes  of  delphinium  and 
the  flowering  bushes — not  to  mention  the 
carrots  as  big  as  telephone  poles  and  the  peas 
that  practically  shell  themselves  and  hop 
with  a  mint  leaf  into  boiling  water.  We  get 


WITH  THE  THILDREN 

^  "When  I  was  in  kindergarten  I 
^  didn't  mind  playing  with  girls; 
when  I  was  in  first  grade  I  had  three 
girls  for  friends,  but  now  in  the 
second  grade  I  only  like  girls  to 
tease." 

"When  I  am  a  man  I  am  going  to 
do  the  work  father  does  so  that  when 
I  come  home  at  suppertime  every- 
one will  run  to  the  door  and  be  so 
glad  to  see  me — that  must  be  an 
awfully  good  feeling  to  be  loved  and 
wanted  home  like  that." 

After  our  small  son  had  asked  me 
a  question  pertaining  to  sex  an<l  I 
had  satisfactorily  answered  it  for 
him  he  looked  up  at  me  and  said, 
"Now  I  can  tell  you  something; 
dogs  have  babies  the  same  way." 

"My  eyes  feel  long;  I  guess  I'd  bet- 
ter go  to  bed." 

— KATHRYN  COFFEY  GLENNON. 


some  pretty  fine  vegetables  and  some  nice 
flowers,  but  they  definitely  do  not  resemble 
the  champion  parade  in  the  catalogues. 

One  lovely  thing  about  the  February  land- 
scape is  that  I  can  look  out  and  not  see  one 
solitary  Japanese  beetle  anywhere  on  all  our 
acres.  And  last  summer  the  air  was  black 
with  them.  We  did  all  the  usual  things  to 
control  them,  and  if  we  ever  sat  down  to  re- 
lax, a  million  more  would  begin  champing 
their  jaws  on  whatever  they  missed  before. 

We  felt  very  bitter,  for  the  Jap  beetle  is  a 
newcomer  in  our  valley.  I  for  one  feel  the  Gov- 
ernment should  make  a  war  on  this  burden 
of  mankind,  allocating  taxes  and  using  the 
Army.  One  less  bomb  might  be  dropped  in 
the  ocean. 

The  most  beautiful  snowstorm  is  the  one 
that  comes  when  the  air  is  relatively  mild 
and  the  big  wet  flakes  cling  to  every  twig  and 
branch.  The  trees  change  to  silver  and  the 
fields  are  a  soft  white  sea. 

And  the  gift  of  quietness  is  given,  for  there 
is  no  stillness  so  pure  and  deep  as  the  still- 
ness of  snow.  Sounds  sink  without  a  ripple 
in  that  silence.  When  Honey  and  I  walk  up 
for  the  mail,  our  footfalls  are  soundless,  for 
only  hard  snow  squeaks. 

Honey  is  a  pale  gold  blur  when  she  runs 
ahead,  and  the  mailbox  is  invisible.  On  my 
boots  the  snow  falls  in  a  million  intricate 
crystal  shapes.  It  is  always  a  wonder  to  look 
at  them,  and  mark  the  infinite  splendor  of  a 
world  where  even  a  snowflake  is  fashioned 
with  such  perfection. 

Honey  flounders  in  a  drift,  and  shakes  her 
ears  free  from  snow.  Her  tail  whisks  back 
and  forth.  It's  a  fine  world,  she  says. 

And  February  is  a  good  month,  I  answer, 
as  I  reach  in  for  the  mail.  THE  END 


THIS  BETTER  QUALITY  DOG 


You  make  a  wise  choice  when  you  choose 
Ideal— the  "'7-Course  Meal."  It  is  finest 
quality  food.  Your  dog  or  cat  will  eat  it 
every  day  with  gusto!  No  extra  meat  is 
ever  needed.  Ideal  gives  him  everything 
he  needs  including  plenty  of  min- 
erals and  vitamins  for  clear  eyes  and 
glossy  coat.  Feed  Ideal  regularly. 


.       I  it  to  whoh 

andcl»anyouconli« 
it  in  youf  rvfrigeiofl 


No  one  ingredient  can  fully  feed  your  dog.  Ideal  feeds 
him  in  all  seven  ways.  Processed  by  the  exclusive 
BALAMAC  principle  of  BALanced  AAlino  Adds, 
Ideal  gives  your  dog  full  value  in  proteins.  Ideal  is  the 
"7-Course  Meal." 


MEAT  BY-PRODUCTS  (including  dehydrated  ex- 
tracted LIVER) — for  strong  muscles  and  growth. 
COO  LIVER  OIL,  fortified — source  of  vitamins  A  &  D. 


o 

o 
e 
o 
0 
o 
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SPECIAL  IDEAL  OFFER! 


CARROTS — for  clear  eyes  and  glossy  coat. 
BONE — calcium  and  phosphorus  for  bones  and  teeth. 
WHEAT  GERM — for  vitality  and  nerves. 
SOY  GRITS — for  strong  sinews  and  tendons. 
WHEAT  and  BARLEY — carbohydrates  for  energy. 


oqgfooo 


UTILITY  SET  Has  1001  Household  Uses 

A  fine  all-metal  Hammer  and  Screw  Driver  Utility 
Set.  Hammer  is  8  inches  long  with  four  screw 
drivers  of  graded  sizes  nested  in  the  handle.  These 
screw  drivers  fit  any  job  from  eyeglasses  to 
hinges.  Hammer  bead  of  nickel  plated  cast  steel. 
Handle  is  rust-proofed. 

A  handy  tool  for  1001  household  uses.  Mom  finds  this 
Utility  Set  easy  to  handle.  Dad  uses  it  to  fix  things  around 
the  house  and  car.  And  Junior  is  learning  the  value  of  tools 
with  bis  6-in-l  Utility  Set.  Use  cou-  ^ 
pon  below,  or  mail  50c  and  2  Ideal  (y^^fi^^ 
Dog  Food  labels  to  Ideal  Hammer  ^£fi^iM/-i;^ 

icago 


\r  7Y\  food  labels  to  ideal  Han 

(Am^Uh  Dept.  J,  549  W.  Washington,  Chi 
-^/l'^l!/<-  6,  Illinois. 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT  FOR  EVERYONE 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


Ideal  Hammer  Dept.  J. 
549  W.  Washington,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Here  are  Ideal  labels  and  c.  Please  send 

me  Utility  Sets  as  advertised.  (Send  5Ucand  2  Ideal 

labels  for  each  set.) 


Name. . . 
AddreiS. 


.  Zone  . 


.State. 


This  ofTer  will  expire  June  30,  1949  or  when  supply  is  exhausted. 
Good  only  in  U.  S.  A.  Void  in  states,  locaHties  or  municipalities  in 
which  such  transactions  are  taxed,  licensed  or  prohibited. 


Another  WILSON  Quality  Product 
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Something  for  the  girls :  luncheon  before  bridge, 
instead  of  refreshments  after,  is  easv  on  both 
the  workiag  hostess  and  calorie-counting  guest. 


On  a  cold  winter  day,  your  menu  should  include  something  substantial 
and  something  hot.  For  a  main  course:  sea-food  curry  served  in  crisp 
crouitades,  tomatoes  stuffed  with  okra,  and  a  gelatin  vegetable  salad. 


SBn'Jae  funcluon 
o 

Sea-Food  Currj- 
■  Chutney 
Baked  Tomatoes  with  Okra 
Gelatin  Vrgetable  Salad 
Popovers 
Apricot  Bavarnise 


For  dessert:  Apricot  Bavaroise. 
A  delectable  blend  of  fruit  and 
w  h  i  pped  c  ream  and  s  t  rips  of  cake. 


Jy\  Qiuh  IMills  Ocdcuc 

I       M  sure  I  don't  have  to  climb  on  a  soaplx  x 
I        to  debate  the  virtues  of  lunch  before  a 
I        bridge  game  versus  "refreshments"  after- 
I        ward.  Five  to  five-thirty  in  the  afternoon  is 

no  time  to  be  taking  aboard  a  load  of 
calories — perhaps  a  rich  dessert,  no  matter  how- 
delectable  it  may  be.  There's  dinner  coming  up, 
and  how  about  the  little  women  getting  home  to 
prepare  same,  if  there's  no  one  to  do  the  job  for 
them?  Besides,  it's  fun  to  lunch  tc^ether  and 
enjoy  a  lot  of  talk  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
bridge.  Once  the  game  starts,  chitchat  is  out. 
So  a  briiJge  luncheon  it  is,  and  here's  our  menu. 

There  will  be  two  hot  dishes:  deUciously  crisp 
croustades  filled  with  curried  sea  food,  and  baked 
tomatoes  stuffed  with  okra.  Both  of  these  are 
high  favorites  at  our  house,  and  they  are  ideal  for 
this  sort  of  meal  because  they  can  occupy  the 
same  plate  without  mingling  imattractively. 

Curry  means  chutney;  but  since  this  ^*ill  be  a 
mild  curry  we'll  have  some  homemade  chutney, 
more  delicately  seasoned  tlian  Indian  chutney, 
and  far  prettier  to  look  at.  For  a  touch  of  salad 
that  can  grace  the  same  plate  with  comfort  there 
will  be  generous  shces  of  green  pepper  with 
centers  of  gelatin  vegetable  salad.  It's  pretty  sat- 
to  count  on  the  girb'  being  on  time  for 
lunch,  so  we  might  as  well  go' all  out  and  have 
popovers,  the  most  dramatic  breadstuff  I  know 
of.  And  popovers  have  the  added  virtue  of  being 
comparatively  nonfattening— unless  you  literally 
slather  them  with  butter,  and    'C:i:ii-^^s  i  Pea  ■: 


LADIES'  HOME  JOL  RiNAL 
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Oo  you  count  your 
9ify  cups  ofooffee  / 


iSK  YOUR  FRIENDS  how  much  coffee  they  drink,  and 
A  9  times  out  of  10  they  can  tell  you  their  daily 
nount  to  the  cupful. 

For  consciously  or  unconsciously,  most  folks  do 
•ep  track  of  how  much  coffee  they  drink. 
Why  do  they?  Why  do  you? 

Isn't  it  because  you  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  you 
ight  drink  too  much  of  this  delicious  beverage? 
For  you  realize  that  coffee  contains  caf^ein— and 
at  caffein  can  make  some  people  nervous  and  irri- 
ble,  keep  them  awake  at  night. 

Whenever  you  are  tense,  jittery,  sleepless— you 
turally  wonder  if  coffee  is  the  cause.  Should  you 

'  t  down  on  the  number  of  cups  you  have  each  day? 

•  ould  you  cut  it  out  altogether?  H^fiat  to  do? 

DRINK  SANKA  COFFEE 

le  answer  is  simple— and  you'll  find  it's  ever  so 


pleasant,  too!  You  can  go  right  on  drinking  the 
coffee  you  love  so  much — just  make  sure  you  drink 
Sanka  Coffee! 

For  when  you  change  to  Sanka  Coffee,  you  can 
enjoy  a// the  coffee  you  want,  any  time  of  day  or  night, 
without  the  slightest  worry  about  caffein-effect. 

Because,  you  see,  Sanka  Coffee  is  caffein-free!  So 
all  your  worry  about  losing  sleep — all  your  fear  of 
getting  nervous  and  irritable  from  drinking  too  much 
coffee — is  f^one!  You  don't  need  to  count  your  daily 
cups  of  coffee  any  more!  Sanka  Coffee  won't  make 
you  jittery — or  keep  you  awake.  It  just  can't — be- 
cause 97%  of  the  caffein  has  been  taken  out! 

ALL  COFFEE  - REAL  COFFEE- 97%  CAFFEIN-FREE 

But  removing  the  caffein  doesn't  detract  a  bit  from 
Sanka's  rich,  full-bodied  flavor,  its  tempting  aroma. 
When  you  drink  Sanka,  you  still  get  the  wonderful 
taste-goodness — the  wonderful  sense  of  satisfaction 


and  bracing  cheer  that  only  coffee  can  give  you! 

Start  drinking  Sanka  tomorrow.  It's  real  coffee,  all 
coffee,  grand  coffee— so  you  have  nothing  to  lose, 
and  possibly  a  great  deal  to  gain, 

Sanka  Coffee 

Real  coffee  wffh  ihe  worthy  -faken  out 
Dh'nk  if  and  sleep! 
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fragrant,  tej  dealer  s«.ft 

protected      ^w*  :U  ^ 
rich  ffl  «"»;^r^,tore.  Vou  can  f""f  ^  favorite  wrth 

i    '  Mrs.  Atnen^^-  -^-Jj 


I'lit,  your  truHL  in  Swifl,' 
I"  /\  /  Hrookfir!ld  Kgf(H  pur- 
•  '  /  fw;t<«l  by  na(iir<;;  .-jlwayx 

the  Hame;  by  Hwifl  fill  (he 

way  t,o  your  dealer 'h  Mlore, 


Wlienever  your  recipe  calls 
for  rlieene,  be  Hure  to  UHC 
SwifrHHrookfield  American 
(Iliec;w;  Food     Swifl 'h  deli<  ir)UH  blend  of 
mild  clieew  and  peak-ripened  crlieddar. 


Swifts  Rrookfifild 
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(Continued  fyom  Page  SO) 
that's 'Up  to  you.  For  dessert  we'll  have 
Apricot  Bavaroise.  This  is  a  delectable  ice- 
box pudding,  made  with  strips  of  angel  food 
which  form  a  checkerboard  pattern  when  it  is 
cut.  We'll  surround  the  pudding  with  apricots 
filled  with  whipped  cream  and  nuts,  which 
provide  a  pleasant  contrast  of  texture  and 
taste  to  the  smooth  pudding. 

Now  to  the  recipes.  They  will  serve  eight . 

KE.%-FOOI»  ri'ititv 

To  fill  8  fairly  larfie  eroustades.  H  cups  .sea 
food,  measured  after  it  is  cooked,  and  1 
cups  sauce  will  pruvidea  generous  aniounl. 
Tlie  variety  of  sea  food  you  use  is  a  matter 
of  choice  and  availability,  but  jzct  fresh  or 
frozen  fish  if  possible.  Shrimp,  lobster, 
and  frozen  fillets  of  ilounder  or  haddock 
are  all  good,  and  they  can  be  used  in  any 
combination  antl  proportions  you  like. 
Because  they  are  both  delicious  and  in- 
expensive, I  suggest  using  one  package  of 
the  frozen  fillets  offish  v»itli  the  more  ex- 
pensive sea  foods.  I  prefer  frozen  lobster 
tails  to  ubole  live  lobsters.  If  only  canned 
fish  is  available,  a  combination  of  tuna, 
shrimp  and  crab  vtould  be  good. 

Wash  frozen  or  fresh  shrimp  and  lobster 
thoroughly,  drop  them  into  rapidly  boiling 
water  to  which  some  vinegar  has  been 
added,  and  l>oil  shrimp  8  minutes  and  lob- 
ster 20  minutes.  Drain,  take  off  shells  and 
remove  black  veins  from  shrimp.  Cut  lob- 
ster into  bite-size  chimks,  good  big  ones, 
and  leave  shrimp  whole.  Thliw  fillets  offish, 
put  them  in  top  of  double  boiler,  cover 
and  cook  until  white  and  firm — about  30 
minutes.  Allow  to  cool  and  break  into  bite- 
size  chunks,  discarding  any  skin,  bones  or 
fatty  tissue  they  may  have.  This  preprep- 
aration  of  the  fish — whichever  kinds  you 
choose — can  be  done  a  day  in  advance,  and 
the  sauce  can  be  prepared  then,  too,  and 
reheated  beforeit  iscombined  with  thefish. 

To  make  the  sauce,  melt  6  tablespoons 
butter  or  margarine,  add  1  clove  garlic, 
minced,  and  blend  in  8  tablespoons  flour. 
Heat  2  cups  milk.  1  cup  cream  and  1  cup 
canned  or  homemade  chicken  broth,  and 
stir  li<|uids  gradually  into  flour  and  fat. 
I've  had  goo<l  luck  substituting  1  cup  un- 
diluted evaporated  milk  for  the  cream  and. 
if  you  like.  34  cup  sherry  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  A(  cup  of  the  milk.  Cook  mixture 
until  smooth  and  thick,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Season  with  1  teasi>oon  paprika,  1 
tal>lespoon  Worcestershire  sauce,  1  tea- 
spoon sugar.  1  '/2  tablespoons  curry  powder 
blended  to  a  paste  with  a  little  water.  2  or 
3  dashes  Tabasco,  and  salt  an«l  cayenne 
pepper  to  taste.  The  seasoning  should  be 
fairly  high,  because  the  sea  food  is  bland. 

About  an  hour  before  lunchtime  melt  3 
tablespoons  butter  or  margarine  in  a  skil- 
let, add  sea  food,  cover  and  saute  gently  5 
minutes.  Have  sauce  hot  in  top  of  large 
double  boiler  or  in  a  pan  that  can  be  stood 
in  another  pan  of  boiling  water.  Add  sea 
food  and  2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley, 
mix  thoroughly  but  with  a  gentle  touch  so 
that  the  pieces  of  fish  will  not  break.  an<l 
keep  piping  hot  until  ready  to  use. 

rnOUSTADES 

111  making  eroustades.  the  first  and  prac- 
tically the  only  problem  is  to  get  a  heavy, 
even-textured  unslieed  bread.  Large  holes 
are  a  terrific  nuisance  when  you're  trying 
to  cut  perfectly  shaped  eroustades — bread 
baskets.  Get  the  bread  a  day  or  two  in  ad- 
vance so  that  it  won't  be  too  fresh.  Re- 
move end  crusts  from  loaves  and  cut  bread 
into  ■'S-iiich  slabs,  then  cut  each  slab  into 
a  square  or  circle,  with  the  si<lcs  slaiitwi.se 
so  that  the  bottoms  of  the  eroustades  will 
be  smaller  than  the  tops.  Kcmove  centers, 
leaving  a  quarter-inch  shell,  sides  and 
bottoms.  This  is  easy  to  do  with  a  sharp. 
l>ointed  knifeand  .some  gouging  and  piiich- 
iiig  with  your  fingers.  Now  you  have  a 
iK-al  little  •■up  that,  when  fried  crisp,  will 
liold  a  generous  serving  of  s<ra  food.  C.itX 
<  rouslade.s  t  he  day  before  an<l  wrap  in  wax 
pa|«-r  and  towels  to  keep  them  from  drying 
out. 

At  as  nearly  the  lust  minute  as  yon  can 
manage  ••onvcnieiit ly,  fry  erouslad<'s  in 
deep  fat.  During  the  frying  turn  them  up- 
side down  and  push  them  iiiuler  with  u 
fork  HO  that  inside  as  well  as  outside  v»ill 
Id-  brown  and  <-riKp.  Drain  on  papi'r  towels. 

To  serve,  fill  erount  ailew  high  «  it  li  eiirrie«l 
Mca  food  an<l  ~prinklc  lops  «ilb  eliofipcd 
parslcN  . 

4  III  T.^iKV 

Into  II  xlcu  ing  pan  put  '/j  «-ui>  jtiice  drained 
from  11  jar  of  « nl  erini'loii  pi<'kle».  «'n|> 


I'l-liriiarv,  , 

eider  vinegar.  .Vj  cup  sugar.  I leas|M  , 
salt.    I    tables|Hioii  curry   powder,  'j 
spocHi  cinnamon.  '2  teaspoon  groundrli . 
and   'i  teaspoon  white  pepper.  Moil.  ' 
covered.  10  minutes  and  a<ld  I  cup  «« 
melon   |>ickles,    I   cup  <-imned  piiieai' 
chunks.  '4  cup  candietl  ginger,  eiil  ^ 
slivers.  1  cup  se«'dl«'ss  white  raisins  ;i 
cup   pickled   sweet    icd   peppers  cul 
chunks.  (I'ickle<l  red  |>cppers  are  umi 
available  in  delicatessen  stores.)  Ila\e  I 
pieces  of  watermelon  pickle,  pineapple 
red  pcppj-r  fairly  large.  Ittiil.  uneov, 
until  mixture  is  (hick:  add  more  vjl 
nee<le<l  and  seal  in  small  jars.  This  n  . 
w  ill  make  enough  for  several  eurr>  nn 
Have  a  dish  of  chutney  on  each  tulil 
put  a  small  serving  in  a  lettuce  cup  on  1 
plate. 

BAKKll  TOAIATOEK  WITH  Ok 

These  can  be  prepare*!  for  baking  lli. 
before  if  that  suits  your  sche«liile.  >i 
medium-sized  firm  tomatoes  and  (ii 
thin  slice  from  the  stem  en<l  of  cacli. 
move  pulp  and  seeds  carefully  s<i  tlun 
skin  won't  be  punctured.  Sprinkle  in 
of  tomato  shells  with  salt  and  iiiM  1 
drain. 

Cut  [4  pound  bacon  into  cubes  and  ' 
them  in  a  skillet  over  low  heat.  W'l 
bacon  cubes  are  slightly  browned  adi' 
cup  chopped  onion  and  1  clove  gai' 
minced.  (The  garlic  can  be  omitted  if  j 
like.)  Cook,  stirring  often,  until  oniom 
goltlen  brown.  Scrape  seeds  from  pulp 
took  out  of  tomatoes,  cut  pulp  intofn 
small  chunks,  put  in  skillet  and  cook  11 
tomato  is  mushy. 

Fresh  or  canned  okra  can  be  use* 
making  this  dish.  If  fresh  is  available. 
1  pound,  wash  well.  rem«)ve  stems  and 
into  pieces  about  ^2  incli  long.  Barely  0 
with  boiling  water,  boil  10  minutes 
drain.  If  it's  to  be  canned  okra.  nfti 
No.  2  cans  cut  okra,  and  pour  into  a 
ander  to  drain.  INow  sprinkle  2  tablesp* 
bread  crumbs  over  contents  of  skillrl 
put  in  the  okra.  Add  1  teaspoon  drie<l  sv 
basil,  1  tablespoon  light  brown  suga 
teaspoon   salt*  and    J-i   teaspoon  fres' 
groun*!  black  pepper.  Toss  gently  with 
spoons  until  well  mixed.  The  gentle  li^ 
is  especially  im|>ortant  if  you  afc  n- 
(■anned  okra  because  it  will  go  musli>  v 
the  slightest  encouragement.  Tasti 
seasoning,  add  more  if  needed,  ami 
aside  until  lukewarm. 

Fill  tomato  shells  with  this  mixli 
heaping  it  high,  and  try  l«»  have  a  i 
pieces  of  unbruised  okra  on  top  hectl 
they  look  pretty.  Put  stuffed  tomal1 
in  baking  pan  or  muflin  tins  and  slj 
in  refrigerator.  Let  them  stand  at  ro' 
temperature  half  an  hour  before  bak' 
time.  Before  they  are  served  they  shd] 
be  baked  for  1.5  minutes  in  a  inoderij 
.350°  F.,  oven.  ' 

We  have  two  things  to  bake  this  time,  ' 
tomatoes  and  the  popovers.  If  your  ra, 
has  two  ovens  this  is  no  problem,  and  , 
has  only  one  I'll  tell  you  how  to  manage ) 
deal  when  I  get  around  to  popovers.  ' 

GELATIlV  VEOETABLE  SAL4I 

Select  long.  slen<Ier  green  peppers, 
number  needed  will  depend  *»n  their  1 
but  there  should  be  enough  to  niak 
least  3  generous  slices  for  each  ser»  j 
Cut  slice  from  stem  end.  remove  seeds  ( 
white  membrane,  wash,  and  <lry  inf  | 
with  a  soft  cloth. 

Finely  chop  whit*-  cabbage,  onion,  (tt) 
pepper,  sw«'et  re«l  (lepper  *)r  pimiento  | 
celery  to  make  3  cups  in  all.  S*iak  2  er| 
lopes  unflavured  gelatin  in  '2  cup  cold  w  ( 
an*I  disstdve  in  I  cup  boiling  water.  \ 
.V)  cup  vinegar,  (i  cup  sugar.  3  tcaspci 
salt  and  the  juice  of  I  lemon.  (]*iol,  i 
when  gelatin  bt^gins  t*>  thi*'k*'ii  put| 
v<-gelables  an*l  stir  vvt'll.  Fill  p*>ppers  v| 
this  mixture,  packing  it  <lowii  lirinly,stj 
peppers  in  <Mistar*l  cups  so  tli*-y  wi/ 
loppb'over.  and  stor*!  in  n-frigerator.  1] 
is  *lelinitely  a  <la> -bef*>r*-  j*>b.  IxM'auM  } 
g*-latin  nc*-*ls  time  to  set. 

An  b*Mir  <kr  s*>  lM>f*»r*'  serv  ing.  *'.iit  c 
croHHwis*.  in   neat    r*>uii<ls  idxiiil 
tlii*'k.  I'll*-  pr*>portion  td  gt'latin  to  li' 
is  *|uit<'  high  in  this  reeip*-,  ho  you  n<  >  ' 
W4»rrv  iiboiit  t  b«>  Hli4*«*H' hobling  togrl  I" 

l*OI>OVEIIS 

I'nt  I  cup  (lour.  I  I'lip  w  bide  milk  iin<l 
npooM  nalt  in  a  bowl  iinil  b<-at  willi  ' 
b**al4*r  until  Hni<»otb.  In  11  H*'pariti' 
beat  ,3  m<-<lium-Hi/.<-d  <'gUH  2  niiiinl' 
rot  urv  b<'al<-r.  Mix  eggH  w  il  li  Hour  iiixl  1 , 


I  Ix-at   2  more   minutes   with  rotary 
[ -r.  That's  all  there  is  to  the  batter. 
|,t  stand  14  hour  before  baking. 
I  n  pofmver  pans  are  perfect  for  baking 
|vers.  but  if  you  don't  have  them  use 
i  custard  cups  or  your  deepest  muffin 
|  .    Preheat  oven  to  450°  F.,  put  iron 
H  in  oven  and  let  them  stay  there  10 
jiles  to  become  piping  hot.  If  you're 
I:  tin  pans  let  them  heat  1  minute  in 
|l)ven.  Remove  pans,  brush  with  salad 
(id  return  them  to  oven  for  a  minute, 
ik,  intense  heat  is  what  makes  pop- 
It  pop,  and  you  can't  be  too  careful 
n  is  score.  Take  pans  out  of  oven,  close 
ft  door,  and  fill  pans       full  of  batter 
lickly  as  you  can.  I  use  a  pitcher 
his   purpose — it's   neat  and  quick, 
rn  pans  to  oven,  shut  the  door,  and 
out  some  other  business  for  23  min- 
Don't  open  the  oven  door  so  much 
crack  until  the  23  minutes  are  up. 
lower  heat  to  a  moderate  330°  and 
a  look  at  your 
iltiful  popovers. 

t  hem  continue  if     it     -k  if 

t  >k  for  about  fif- 
!)  Tiinutes,  which 
1  lake  them  crisp 
dry  and  practi- 
I     all    shell . 
<  re  awfully  good 
1  y  are  cooked  25 
I  tes  at  450°  and 
1  re  minutes  at 
I'  but  then  they 
H  to    be  eaten 
aste,  and  that 
I't    suit  our 
e-party  plans. 

back  to  the 
d  tomatoes.  If 
range  has  only 
jven,  slip  the 
toes  onto  a  rack 
the  popovers 
you  lower  the 
J 350°  and  open 
ren  for  a  look. 
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This  is  merely  to  make  the  cellophane  stick 
in  place.  Cut  two  long  strips  of  cellophane, 
one  as  wide  as  the  mold  is  long,  the  other 
as  wide  as  the  mold  is  wide.  Press  the  nar- 
rower strip  neatly  inside,  along  the  length 
of  the  mold,  letting  the  ends  of  the  paper 
extend  above  the  rim.  Then  do  the  same 
with  the  wider  strip,  pressing  it  against  the 
bottom  along  the  w'dth  of  the  mold.  Thus, 
the  two  strips  will  crisscross;  the  sides  will 
be  lined  with  one  thickness  of  paper,  the 
bottom  with  two.  Put  two  strips  of  cake 
on  the  l»ottom,  leaving  space  between 
them,  and  between  the  strips  and  sides  and 
ends  of  mold.  Carefully  spoon  in  the  apri- 
cot Bavaroise,  which  should  be  cold  and 
just  starting  to  set.  Fill  empty  spaces  be- 
tween and  around  cake  strips  first  and  then 
fill  the  mold  about  half  full.  Put  in  the 
two  other  strips  of  cake,  above  the  position 
of  the  first  two,  and  fill  the  mold  to  the 
brim.  The  strips  of  cellophane  should  all 
extend  above  the  rim  of  the  mold  and 
one  of  them  can  be 
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>aniccbox  pud- 
md  should  be 
a  day  in  ad- 
of  the  party, 
dll  need  4  one- 
iquare  slabs  of 
food  cake 
It  an  inch 
er  in  length 
he  dish  or  pan 
ich  you  are  go- 
mold  the  pud- 
Make  the  cake 
;lf  or  buy  it  at 
akery;  and,  if 
ke,  substitute 
other  kind  of 
cake.  I  decided 
[gel  food  be- 
of  its  delicacy 
ick  of  richness, 
ake  into  slabs 
It  proportions.  "  ' 

er  1  pound  dried  apricots  with  3  cups 
and  soak  several  hours,  or  overnight 
like.  Cover  and  cook  gently  until 
and  very  temler — about   54  hour, 
through  a  sieve  and  add   l'/4  cups 
2  cups  water  and  2  teaspoons  grated 
k  rind.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  add  2  en- 
:8  unflavored  gelatin  that  has  been 
1  in  14  cup  water  and  stir  until  gela- 
iissolved.  Bring  to  rapid  boil,  quickly 
4  egg  yolks  which  have  been  beaten 
light  with  rotary  beater  and  remove 
n  heat.  Cool  to  lukewarm,  fold  in  3 
B  beaten  egg  whites,  mix  thoroughly 
J  it  bowl  in  cold  water. 
\i  sblong  glass  dish  about  the  size  and 
l|  of  a  large  bread  pan  makes  a  nice 
J'for  this  dessert,  and  if  you  want  to  be 
tr  V  nonchalant  when  unmolding  time 
11  ,  line  the  dish — or  pan — with  cello- 

d  ■. 

i'"  been  using  molds,  for  both  hot  and 
lioods,  for — well,  we'll  skip  just  how 
If  ind  never  in  my  life  did  I  think  of  the 
khane  trick  until  quite,  xecently.  But 

■  e  bliss!  It's  so  easy.  None  of  this  dip- 
II  ri  hot  water,  or  massaging  with  a  hot 
t  >r  running  a  spatula  around  the  edge, 
d  o  worry  about  will  it  or  won't  it  be 
1^  t.  You  simply  invert  the  mold  and 

i  jff,  and  you  can  do  this  ahead  of  time 

■  the  last  minute,  it's  so  quick.  The 
Ifhane  comes  out  with  the  food  and 
''I  'If  like  a  dream.  Here  is  what  you  doi 
«<e  the  mold  lightly  with  salad  oil. 


By  John  Ackerson 

He's  there  with  every  breath  we 

take,  great  George, 
Fox  hunter,  general  of  the 

armies,  man 
On  whom  the  heroes  leaned 

through  Valley  Forge 
To  Monmouth,  where  a  king's 

pride  broke  and  ran, 
Then  Yorktown,  through  the 

anxious,  doubtful  years, 
Our  young  republic 

struggling  to  her  feet — 
I  kiss  your  wide  blue  eyes,  and 

hail  their  tears. 
Rejoicing  in  yotu:  generous 

heart,  my  sweet; 
For  yours,  dear  daughter,  is  the 

future,  all 
He  dreamed  and  built,  and 

more;  shape  as  you  will. 
Remembering  a  pock-marked  face, 
a  tall 

And  awkward  shape  that 

haunts  his  well-loved  hill. 
Drink  deeply  of  rich  air,  drink 

in  a  faith. 
His  Union  bursts  a  usufruct  of 
Death. 


Serviee.  Swiftness 
of  service  is  of  prime 
importance  when  it's 
a  bridge-party  meal. 
You  want  to  enjoy 
lunch  in  a  leisurely 
fashion,  but  certainly 
you  don't  want  half 
the  afternoon  to  slip 
away  before  you  get 
to  the  game.  How- 
ever, with  tables  set 
and  kitchen  work  be- 
hind you,  you  can 
greet  your  guests  con- 
fidently and  know 
that  when  the  mo- 
ment arrives  you 
can  serve  this  lunch  in  record  time.  The 
food  will  look  beautiful  set  out  buffet  style 
for  self-service,  and  that's  a  very  expedit- 
ious plan.  Equally  expeditious,  and  perhaps 
less  trouble,  is  to  fill  the  plates  in  the  kit- 
chen and  bring  them  to  the  tables,  and  this 
menu  lends  itself  beautifully  to  that  form  of 
service.  With  a  golden-brown  croustade 
filled  with  the  pink-and-yellow  sea-food 
curry,  some  slices  of  green-pepper  salad  rest- 
ing on  a  lettuce  leaf  to  protect  them  from  the 
hot  plate,  a  stuffed  tomato  and  a  lettuce  cup 
of  chutney,  each  plate  is  sure  to  be  a  picture, 
and  a  very  pretty  one. 

I  wouldn't,  however,  serve  the  dessert 
in  the  kitchen.  Everyone  should  have  a 
chance  to  see  this  achievement  before  as  well 
as  after  it  is  cut.  It's  easy  enough  to  set  up  a 
small  table  in  the  living  room  and  serve  the 
dessert  there,  or  if  you  have  a  tea  cart  the 
problem  is  even  more  simple.  In  fact,  I  wish 
you  all  did  have  tea  carts,  they  make  serv- 
ice so  easy  and  smooth,  especially  if  you're 
swinging  the  deal  alone. 

My  whole  song  and  dance  is  that  the  food 
should  arrive  as  rapidly  as  possible,  piping 
hot  or  cold,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  afterward 
the  plates  should  be  removed  with  the  same 
dispatch.  Serve  with  speed  and  eat  at  lei- 
sure— that's  a  rule  to  make  both  guests  and 
hostess  happy.  the  end 


mBssrwmro 


folded  over  top  as 
a  seal.  Put  pudding 
in  refrigerator. 

To  serve,  turn  out 
apricot  Bavaroise  in 
center  of  platter, 
peel  off  paper  and 
surround  with  whole 
peeled  canned  apri- 
cots filled  with 
whipped  cream  and 
nuts.  Put  a  little 
sugar  and  vanilla  in 
the  whipped  cream, 
and  add  1  tablespoon 
brandy  if  you  like. 
This  dessert  is  so  del- 
icate in  texture  that 
you'd  think  it 
wouldn't  hold  to- 
gether— but  it  does. 
If  you  have  any  of 
the  apricot  goop  left, 
put  it  in  custard  cups  i 
arid  have  it  for  des-  \ 
sert another day.  Cut  \ 
the  mold  crosswise, 
so  that  each  slice 
shows  four  squares 
of  white  cake. 


Good  cooks  know  that  a  dash  of 
tomato  adds  that  Certain  Something 
to  many  a  dish.  .  .  .  Whenever  the 
recipe  calls  for  tomato  sauce,  the 
best  and  quickest  way  is  Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup,  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  can.  For  example: 

Savory  Beef  and  Macaroni 

2  tbsp.  shortening 
6  tbsp.  chopped  onions 
1  pound  ground  beef 
1/2  tsp.  salt 
pepper  to  taste 
1  can  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

cup  water 
3  cups  cooked  elbow  macaroni 

Cook  onions  in  shortening  until  soft, 
but  not  brown.  Add  ground  beef  and 
brown.  Coml^Be  with  seasonings, 
tomato  soup,  cooked  macaroni  and 
water.  Place  in  gretised  2  qt.  casserole. 
Bake  at  350°  (moderate  oven)  for  30 
minutes.  Makes  6  servings. 


HITE  LABEL 


TOMATO 


You  have  no  idea  how  many 
.exciting  things  you  can  do  with 
this  zestful,  ready-to-use  tomato 
sauce!  It  adds  color  and  flavor 
to  economy  foods  .  .  .  left-overs 
. . .  puts  New  Meaning  into  meat- 
less menus  .  .  .  dresses  up  Old 
Dependables.  For  instance: 

Fishcakes  with  Tomato  Sauce 

Heat  the  tomato  soup  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  can ;  then  pour 
over  fishcakes.  Serve  with  peas. 
Garnish  with  pimiento  &  parsley. 
Delicious  also  with  meat  loaf, 
hamburgers,  poached  or  shirred 
eggs,  omelets,  etc. 


Clip  these  suggestions  for  your  recipe  file. 


/IS /I  S^l/P.JS  ^  ^^^^^ 


>  TOMATO 
^  SOUP^ 


^  ..  u       JeU-O  marvelous'. 

__cooK  and  cool  -  P-^*^,'  taraschmo  cherr.es.  ^ 
t,ons,^^hippedcre^r^..^l>^^'^  . 


VAMIUA,  OHOCqUre,  ORANGe  COCONUT^ 

i 

VANILIA,  CHOCOLAte^  BUTTERSCOTCH 


^1 


nut  meats  ano 

^ert  for  4  or  5  people.  ^  o.Po.a^ 


8  1 


(C<»ili»!(cil  from  Faur  01) 


to  make  split-pea  soup.  And  right  now  I'll 
tell  you  one  of  the  ten  or  twenty  receipts  for 
it,  most  of  them  good,  not  one  worth  the  salt 
you  put  in  it — wilhoul  said  bone. 

.SPl.lT-PKA  K4»l'l> 

A<l<l  3  <|iiurts  water  to  2  (Mips  spill  prus.  A<l<l 
a  liaiii  Im>ii<-  (that  is,  ifsiicli  is  aroiiixl  aiul 
waiting).  Ifyoii  liav<-ii*t  a  Imiiio  of  tli<-  liaiii. 
put  ill  a  shank  t>ii<l  ol  a  ham — about  1 
PouikI.  And  h>ss  if  yon  don't  wish  too 
hainmy  aflav<ir.  Add  I  lar^e  onion,  a  haiid- 
iiil  of  celery  leaves,  1  earrol  split  in  half.  1 
teaspoon  sail  an<i  a  good  sprinkling  of  pep- 
per. 

Simmer  .3  hours.  Stir  occasionally.  Put 
through  a  sieve  (not  the  hone — that  will 
have  done  all  it  can  by  this  time).  Cut  any 
bits  of  ham  into  small  pieces  and  put  back 
in  the  soup.  Taste  your  soup  and  add  more 
seasoning  if  it's  needed.  This  makes  about 
2'/2  quarts  of  soup.  There's  never  too  much, 
for  it's  good  reheated  the  next  day.  If  you 
like  a  thin  soup,  add  milk  to  make  it  the 
way  you  fancy. 

Serve  with  toasted  croutons  or  buttered 
and  browne<l  oyster  crackers. 


you're  as  welcome  as  a  squirrel  bringing  In 
nuts  to  mom  and  the  babies,  to  tiiis.rect 
right  out  of  the  corn-bread  belt. 

NKW  KN«il.AXI»  4-Oli:>  ltllK.\| 

.Sift  together  I'.;  <-iips  Hour  and  ciipl 
<-orn  meal.  I  teaspoons  baking  powdcrn 
'/2  teaspoon  salt.  \<ld  \\  <-iip  milk,  ij  < 
maple  sirup.  '4  cup  melted  l>iitl<-r  or  in 
gariiie.  and  2  beaten  eggs.  IVlix  just  until 
gredients  arc  smooth  and  nice.  I'oiir  iiit 
greased  shallow  s<|uare  |iaii,  and  liakr : 
.30  minutes  in  a  moderately  hot  oven, ,375 
Cut  into  squares.  Serve  hot  with  pleiilx 
butter  or  margarine. 

Uaeli  irhfrv  ir«  hvlnni.  Skipping;! 
is  fine,  but  skipping  back  is  all  right 
Where  I  ought  to  have  been  was  out  n 
kitchen  fixing  up  a  casserole  (French  for 
dish)  of  scalloped  tomatoes.  The  gimmicK 
this  receipt  is  .  .  .  that  these  aren't  scallop 
tomatoes  at  all.  They're  really  baked 
matoes,  and  between  a  scallop  and  a  ba 
(although  both  are  baked)  is  "a  great  g 
fixed."  And  I  will  explain  this  sometime. 


ita 


Spfeialty  of  thv 
hou»i>.  To  go  fishing 
is  good.  Wait  till  spring 
unless  there's  a  hardy 
through-the-ice  fisher 
in  the  family.  Ever  eat 
any  Lake  Champlain 
smelts  fished  that  way? 
You  haven'!?  Well,  you 
have  missed — but  why 
go  into  llial?  But  with 
trout  or  smelts  come 
spring — or  just  by  itself 
right  now — you'll  want 
the  dish  I'll  tell  you 
about  now.  With  baked 
potatoes  and  corn 
bread.  I  guess  you'll  be 
glad  you  went  for 

<>iAI.T  l>4»ltK  AIVII 
f'llKA.M  4;itAVY 


.Allow  '4  pound  salt 
pork  for  each  serving. 
Buy  it  in  the  piece. 
Cut  off  the  rind  and 
slice  it  fairly  thin. 
Freshen  it  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  the 
slices  and  allowing 
them  to  stand  about 
10  minutes.  This  is  the 

way  to  get  rid  of  the  brine  and  the  salt  that 
clings  to  pork  like  a  clinging  vine  to  a  re- 
luctant bridegroom.  Drain  on  towels  and 
pat  the  slices  dry.  Saute  in  a  hot  frying  pan. 

When  pieces  are  about  half  crisp,  take 
them  out  and  dip  each  slice,  while  hot.  in 
finely  rolled  cracker  crumbs  and  then  in 
beaten  egg.  Fry  quickly  in  the  hot  pork  fat 
left  in  the  pan  until  both  sides  of  the. salt 
pork  are  brown  and  crisp.  Drain  them  and 
keep  hot  on  a  platter.  Drain  off  the  fat, 
leaving  about  6  tablespoons.  Add  1  table- 
spoons fl<»iir  to  fal  in  pan.  IMix  this  thick- 
ening smooth  and  brown  just  to  a  light 
brown.  Add  I  pint  milk  and  I  pint  cream 
to  make  the  gravy.  Cook  it  until  thickened 
and  smooth.  Stir  it  every  minute.  Sea.son 
with  salt  and  pep|>cr  t<i  taste.  .S«'r\i'  with 
the  frietl  pork  and  l>ak<'<l  potatoes.  \n<l  if 
th<-  gravy  is  I  bicker  I  ban  good  hcavv  cream, 
thin  it  with  milk  or  cream.  I{cal  cream 
gravy  needs  cream.  Mu<le  with  all  milk,  it's 
another  kettle  offish. 

Oil.  by  the  way.  instead  of  crumbs,  try  a 
hat ter  dipping  .sometime.  Fried  the  same 
wa>.  D<-finitel>  deli<'ioiiH. 

I.t'l'm  Hisin  in  fwrn  hrt'iul.  I  know  I 
oiiiiht  to  do  sometiiiug  else  lirst,  but  I  won't. 
I  love  to  do  tilings  hind-end-to,  as  they  say 
wiicre  I  hailed  from.  It's  an  old  family  cus- 
tom. Hut  we  got  there  just  the  same.  Only 
took  us  longer  maybe. 

Well,  l)ec;nise  I  have  corn  bread  on  my 
mind,  here's  where  corn  bread  ingoing.  In  the 
placi;  where  something  els*'  ought  to  come. 
'I'lic  recei|)t  is  a  gfXKl  one.  Maj  be  yon  have  a 
favorite.  'I'lial's  your  clioici'.  IVit  corn  bread 
sort  of  litliiig  into  llic  ))i(  lure  with  salt  iK)rk 
,'iikI  criafii  gravy  and  bakefl  iK)tato<'S 


^  The  expression  for  success  in  any 
^  venture,  to  bring  home  the 
bacon,  originated  from  a  prize  given 
for  happy  marriages'. 

At  the  church  in  Duiimow,  in 
Essex  County.  Knglan<l.  a  fiilch  of 
bacon  u.sed  to  be  given  to  any  man 
and  woman  who.  after  one  year  of 
matrimony,  would  lake  a  vow  that 
they  had  lived  in  perfect  harmony 
and  fidelity.  The  earliest  recorded 
ease  of  the  awarding  of  the  bacon 
look  place  in  1 14.5. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, couples  who  came  forward  to 
claim  the  prize  were  questioned  be- 
fore a  .jury  of  six  bachelors  and  six 
maitlens.  Only  those  who  gave 
satisfactory  i>roof  of  domestic  fe- 
licity gained  the  coveted  pork.  It 
was  awarded  at  irregular  intervals 
until  late  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Widely  publicized  in  literature, 
the  fact  that  successful  claimants 
actually  did  bring  home  the  baeon 
from  Diinmow  led  to  the  application 
of  the  phrase  to  victory  in  any 
uiiflertaking! 

—WEBB  B.  GARRISON. 


s«-Ai.i.<M>i<:n 

Arrange  ()  large  peri 
ripe    tomatoes  in 
baking  dish.  Cuti 
the  eenlers  to  mc 
hollows  the  size  o 
half  dollar.   Sprint  I 
with  pepper  and  ■  I 
and  '^4  cup  sugar 
fill  in  aroiin<l  Ion 
toes  with  1  cup  lir> 
crumbled  quite  (i> 
with  no  lumps,  fm 
the  center  of  a  loaf  j 
unslieed  bread  a  dj 


crusts.  Mix  1  eupmo  /' 
bread  crumbs  with  |{ 
cup  melted  butter  (] 
margarine  to  covertl, 
top.  Be  sure  the  br» 
crumbs    are  presit 
dow  n  around  andk 
tween  the  tomatoes, 
fill  the  liollowed-oi  • 
centers    with  gugi 
and  a  little  lump  < 
butter  or  margario' 
This  is  enough  gugi 
if  you  don't  like  ih  • 
dish  very  sweet.  Bali 
about    1    hour  in 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^       moderately  hot  oveil 
37.5°  F..  along  withthj 
potatoes  and  corn  bread.  The  tomaloil 
should  be  tender,  not  overdone.  Two  No. 
cans  of  tomatoes  may  be  used  instead  • 
fresh — using  the  more  solid  pieces  of  t 
mato.  But  the  fresh  ones  are  the  be> 
This  is  the  best  tomato  dish  known, 
my  opinion. 

To  pi^'klv   or   not   to  piehit'.     It  | 

your  choice  and  yours  alone.  Pickling  tin  | 
was  over  ages  ago.  Why,  right  this  minu 
there  isn't  enough  stick  cinnamon  around  i 
the  cat  to  play  with.  It's  in  the  pickles.  Dov 
cellar  in  crocks  and  bottles  and  all  sorts  m 
fancy  containers,  salvaged  from  forsaken  a  i 
tics  and  forlorn  cupboards,  where  the  scent'  \ 
the  clove  lingers  potently  still.  You  mfc 
break  one  of.these  old  crocks,  but  the  spit 
clings  like  the  scent  of  a  five-cent  cigar  to 
Nottingham-lace  curtain.  The  damned  sp  i 
(Shakespeare)  will  not  out! 

In  case  you  didn't  fall  lieir  to  your  grand 
mother's  cookbook,  I  shall  tell  you  howl 
make  pickled  pears.  And  a  tasty  receip 
you'll  find  it.  Mother  made  them,  com 
pickling  time,  also  peaches  and  other  frui 
that  t(K)k  the  fancy  of  vinegar  and  s|iicesan 
sugar  and  sirup.  A  good  way,  an  old-titr 
way.  Country  style  -none  better.  Tiiey  livi 
high  and  well.  They  lived  "the  more  abun 
dant  life"  with  less  scjuawking  than  at  an 
time  in  our  history.  And  pickles  iielpc^d.  Or" 
they  claim. 

rii'ii t.v.n  fKAHs 

IVIiiki*  II  Miriip  4if  2  eiipH  i-ider  \  iiicgiir.  2  cuV 
wilier  iiiid  I  ciipK  Hiigiir.  Add  2  hI ickw  riiiM' 
moil,  I  liilflcHpooii  u  boll*  clovi'M  iiikI  2  hmih' 
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}est  new  food 
dea  in  years ! 

Delicious  beef  gravy  in 
ans  . . .  ready-to-serve! 

)elicious  brown  beef  gravy,  all  ready 
,0  serve,  in  cans!  As  good  as  any  you 
|ver  made  in  your  own  roasting  pan. 
Meat,  bread,  potatoes,  left-overs, 
ionomy  foods  .  .  .  all  taste  better 
id  look  better  with  plenty  of  good, 
Lch  gravy! 
No  mixing,  no  stirring!  Just  open, 
jeat  and  pour.  Keep  a  few  cans  always 
»ndy.  Costs  pennies  .  .  .  helps  save 
Mars  on  your  monthly  food  bill. 


A  LIFE-SAVER  FOR 
MEAL  PLANNERS! 

•  Adds  taste  and  glamor 
to  economy  foods 

•  Livens  up  left-overs 

•  Enriches  slim  meals 

•  Wonderful  on  bread  for 
children's  snacks 


Franco-nmerican 
EEF  GRAVY 

» of  the  famous  Franco-American"Meal Makers" 
Spaghetti  •  Macaroni  •  Beef  Gravy 


SINGING  TEA  KETTLE! 

THIS  KETTLE  is  made  of  solid 
copper  with  sparkling 
;hromium  finish.  The  natural  fin- 
sh  copper  bottom  heats  quickly 
ind  efficiently — 2Vi  quarts  capac- 
ty — and  you  won't  burn  your  fin- 
ders on  the  cool  bakelite  handle, 
it's  yours,  if  you  send  us  two  2-year 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  subscrip- 
ions,  sold  at  the  full  U.S.  price, 
$5.00  each,  to  persons  living  out- 
side your  own  home.  Your  own 
5r  your  personal  gift  subscriptions 
-vill  not  count. 

^ e  cannot  accept  cash  orders  for 
cettle.  This  offer  good  in  U.S. 
)nly,  until  April  30,  1949. 
?end  names  and  addresses  of  sub- 
icribers,  together  with  your  name 
ind  address  and  remittance  to 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

134  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


pieces  ginger  root.  Bring  to  a  boll,  and  lM>il 
5  minutes.  Reduce  the  heat  to  low  before 
adding  the  pears.  Peel  3  pounds  Seckel 
pears  carefully,  removing  blossom  ends 
but  leaving  the  stems  on.  Stick  2  or  3 
cloves  in  each  pear  and  add  to  the  hot 
sirup.  Cook  the  pears  until  they  are  tender 
and  transparent.  A  few  drops  of  red  vege- 
table coloring  added  to  the  sirup  give  the 
pears  a  nice  color.  Pack  the  fruit  into  hot, 
sterilized  jars.  Strain  the  sirup  and  pour 
over  the  pears.  Seal.  This  makes  2  quarts. 

Dan't  «oo//,  ttou^t  tauoh.  Memory 
comes  to  my  rescue  here  and  surely  I  am 
back  in  the  great  old  kitchen  of  my  unso- 
phisticated youth.  Bursting  into  that  or- 
derly— more  or  less— region  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  such  food  as  one  finds  but 
rarely  nowadays.  The  kettle  would  be  on. 
The  great  range  pretty  hot  and  the  cook 
some  degrees  hotter.  And  heaped  on  the  big- 
gest platter,  next  to  the  turkey  platter, 
were — give  you  three  guesses.  No,  not  dough- 
nuts; no  again,  not  fritters;  give  up?  Fried 
pies! 

You  who  don't  know  the  "short  and  sim- 
ple annals"  of  the  New  England  cook  have 
missed  out,  but  missed  perhaps  more  on  fried 
pies  than  on  anything  I  can  name.  Except 
maybe  hot  bread,  waffles,  griddlecakes, 
chocolate  cake,  cinnamon  buns,  apple  tapi- 
oca, Indian  pudding,  sausages,  lemon  tarts 
and  a  few  other  items  that  come  to  mind. 

Ominmiang  and  eommimmUmm.  In  order 
to  get  you  on  the  right  road,  take  these  sim- 
ple directions.  Start  in  low  and  you'll  wind  up 
in  high.  What  you  have  missed  so  far,  1  shall 
help  you  make  up.  Make  up  for  lost  time  too. 
And,  should  you  have  a  few  pies  left  over, 
you  might  send  them  on.  They  travel  well — 
but  should  be  kept  at  home.  And  eaten  hot. 
Eaten  anyway,  hot  or  cold.  With  cheese  or 
with  rich,  heavy  plain  cream.  Or  put  in  the 
pocket,  taken  out  on  the  back  steps  and 
eaten  as  are.  Or  is.  So  go  to  it.  It's  country 
fare,  right  out  of  the  heart  of  that  superb,  su- 
perior New  England.  (Other  regions  please 
copy.) 

FltlKIt  PIES 

Make  up  1  receipt  of  pastry,  using  2  cups 
flour.  Roll  out  thin  on  a  lightly  floured 
board  or  pastry  cloth.  Cut  out  in  large 
rounds.  If  you  haven't  a  cutter  about  4 
inches  in  diameter,  use  a  saucer  or  the  edge 
of  a  bowl  instead,  cutting  through  with  a 
sharp  little  knife.  Put  2  heaping  table- 
spoons strawberry  jam  or  other  jam  in  the 
center.  Raspberry  is  wonderful,  also  apri- 
cot. And  applesauce  is  tops.  Brush  edges 
with  cold  water.  Now  fold  over  to  make  a 
turnover,  such  as  you  see  in  the  picture. 
Be  sure  to  press  the  edges  very  firmly  to- 
gether, for  if  they  spread  you're  sunk,  also 
the  jam  or  whatever.  \ou  know  what  I 
mean?  Sure  you  do.  Press  the  edges  to- 
gether— sealing  the  edges  with  the  tines  of 
a  fork.  Fry  a  few  at  a  time,  in  deep  hot  fat, 
about  400°  F.,  until  golden  brown.  Drain 
on  paper  towels.  Sprinkle  with  iMJwdered 
sugar.  Serve  hot  with  cheese  or  with  heavy 
cream. 

And  they're  the  McCoy  eaten  right  out 
of  the  kettle,  lolling  against  the  kitchen 
range — or  the  cook.  You  do  the  lolling 
and  the  eating,  unless  you're  invited  to 
retire.  You  will  get  about  a  dozen  pies  out 
of  this  receipt.  So  you  might  coiml  on 
everyone  eating  two.  Everyone  will. 

Don't  tortmt  the  Itan.  You  Icnow 
that  George  Washington  had  or  has  a  birth- 
day this  month.  Personally,  I  like  George.  He 
had  something  dynamic  about  him,  and  I  was 
always  one  for  dynamite.  Calm  attracts  me 
now.  It  takes  energy  to  be  dynamic.  It  re- 
quires a  lot  of  agility  to  deal  with  dynamite. 
But  whatever  it  is,  my  peaceful  nature  pre- 
vails. That  is  very  good. 

But,  when  the  twenty-second  of  February 
rolls  around,  up  goes  the  flag.  On  my  flagpole, 
not  fifty  cubits  but  fifty  feet  into  the  air,  and 
so  I  recognize  a  kindred  spirit.  On  a  white 
horse,  riding  Virginia's  fabled  paths.  Nice 
thought,  isn't  it?  So  here's  to  Valley  Forge 
and  greatness  that  is  forever.  Don't  forget  the 
flag.  George  had  to  have  one  for  his  Revolu- 
tion. He  got  it.  And.  glory  be,  it's  still  float- 
ing— "o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave!"  the  end 


Look  for  this 
brand  name 
w^ienyoubuy 


\Kr  a  topping 

cream  cheese      that  doesn't 


go phoof! 


With  a  spoon,  whip  a  little  milk  into  this  soft  snowy-white  cream 
cheese.  Just  that  easily  you  have  a  topping  to  turn  an  ordinary  dessert 
into  "something  special."  A  topping  that's  rich  and  delicately  fresh  in 
flavor — and  one  that  stands  up.  Be  sure  you  get  genuine  Philadelphia 
Brand;  it's  always  fresh. 


FAR  MORE  FOOD  SHOPPERS 
BUY  PHILADELPHIA  BRAND 
THAN  ALL  OTHER  BRANDS  OF 
CONSUMER  PACKAGED  CREAM 
CHEESE  COMBINED. 


THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  "PHILA- 
DELPHIA" CREAM  CHEESE  .  .  . 
THE  BRAND  THAT'S  MADE  BY 
KRAFT  AND  GUARANTEED 
FRESH. 


LADIKS-  llOMK  JOURNAL 
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CREAM-PiLLED 


CHOCOLATE  COOKIES 


*0 


Only  Sunshine  Bakers  know  the  deep,  deep  secret  of 
making  Hydrox  cookies  so  deliciously  diflferent.  The  secret 
is  in  knowing  just  how  to  make  two  chocolate  cookies  stay 
CRISP  with  cream  filling  in  between.  No  wonder  they're 
the  finest  ever  made  .  .  .  beloved  by  young  and  old  with 
desserts  and  between  meals.  For  a  delightful  family  treat, 
order  HYDROX  from  your  grocer  today  ...  in  the  pantry 
package  or  the  handy  cellophane  bag. 
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HEATH  BE  NOT  PKOI'R 

(Coniimied  from  Page  39} 


.  chemicals  and  read  the  manuscript  of  the 
ly  chapters  of  Inside  U.S.A.,  which  was  just 
;n  getting  under  way.  I  thought  he  seemed 
id,  but  I  did  not  take  this  seriously, 
hie  had  his  usual  check  with  Traeger,  our 
nily  physician,  who  pronounced  him  per- 
tly all  right.  Also  he  had  a  check  with  an 
!  doctor.  This  was  important.  Johnny  had 
fered  some  eyestrain  the  summer  before 
1  was  taking  exercises  to  improve  his  vis- 
acuity.  The  eye  doctor  found  nothing 
Dng;  in  fact,  the  eyes  had  improved  to  a 
isiderable  degree.  The  day  after  the  exam- 
tion  by  Traeger,  Johnny  complained  sud- 
ily  of  a  slightly  stiff  neck.  If  this  had  hap- 
led  before  Traeger  saw  him,  I  would  have 
■n  more  concerned,  but  since  he  had  just 
m  given  a  clean  bill  of  health,  we  did  not 
|e  anything  so  minor  as  a  stifif  neck  seri- 
jly.  Indeed,  it  disappeared  after  a  day,  and 
jinny  went  back  to  school, 
ipeerfield  had  an  infantile-paralysis  case 
It  spring,  and  all  parents  were  notified.  In 
j!  third  week  of  April  I  had  a  wire  from  the 
lool  doctor,  Johnson,  saying  that  Johnny 
5  in  the  infirmary  but,  though  he  had  a 
f  neck,  there  was  no  indication  of  polio. 
:tor  Johnson  said  he  was  informing  us  only 
ause,  knowing  of  the  polio  scare  and  hear- 
that  he  was  in  the  infirmary,  we  might 
1  ik  that  he  did  have  polio,  which  he  didri't. 
(tiled  Johnny  up, 
|i   we  talked 
efly.   He  was 
dy,  and  fretful 
riissing  a  week  of 
swork,  but  oth- 
/ise  nothing 
ned  to  be  amiss, 
was  going  into 
near-by  town 
next  day  to  have 
asal-metabolism 
and  Doctor 
nson  asked  me 
find  out  when 
aad  last  had  a 
d,  and  what  it 
I  reported  all 
to  Frances,  and 
ght  little  more 


.\KXT  .>IO>TII 

ALLIE  sat  in  her  father's  chair, 
^  al  the  desk  of  his  small-town 
paper,  and  watched  a  series  of 
strange  happenings  cloud  the  quiet 
waters  of  life  in  Tressady — ufitil  a 
man  appeared  who  led  her  slowly, 
surely  back  into  the  swift  current 
of  life  she  had  avoided  for  so  many 
years.  Read 

I  I\ II Ell  THE 
4|riET  WATEII 

BY  FRANCES  SHELLEY  WEES 
Complete  in  the  March  Journal 


t  about  three  in 
afternoon  on 

rsday,  April  twenty-fifth,  the  telephone 
in  our  New  York  apartment.  Just  at 
moment  I  had  finished  the  California 
)ter  of  my  book,  and  I  had  intended  call- 
Johnny  that  night  to  tell  him. 
^ithout  hesitation  or  warning  Doctor 
ison  said,  "We've  had  a  doctor  in  from 
ngfield  to  see  your  son — Doctor  Hahn,  a 
ologist.  Here  he  is." 

octor  Hahn  said,  "  I  thin^  your  child  has 
ain  tumor." 

was  too  stunned  to  make  sense.  "But 
's  very  serious,  isn't  it?  "  I  exclaimed, 
octor  Hahn  said,  "  I  should  say  it  is  seri- 
His  disks  are  completely  choked." 
His  what?" 

Vsk  any  doctor  what  that  means — choked 
i!" 

proceeded  to  describe  other  symptoms, 
u:  implored  me  with  the  utmost  urgency  to 
^  n  touch  with  Dr.  Tracy  Putnam,  the  best 
Ti  for  this  kind  of  thing  anywhere  within 
a  e;  in  fact,  even  before  talking  to  me,  he 
ui  Johnson  had  put  in  a  call  for  Putnam, 
next  half  hour  passed  in  a  grinding  criss- 
if  calls.  I  talked  to  Traeger,  I  called 
l  id  back,  I  got  in  touch  with  Frances, 
as  out  in  Madison,  I  reached  Putnam, 
ibulted  Traeger  once  more,  and  by  half 
«  four  I  was  at  168th  Street,  waiting  in 
'flam's  office.  We  picked  Frances  up  in 
Haven  and,  driving  hard  through  greasy 
oil  an  ugly,  gritty  night,  reached  Deer- 
I  about  ten.  Putnam  said  little  as  we 
with  our  hearts  dropping  out  of  us. 
mmutes  after  I  got  there  I  knew  Johnny 
^oing  to  die. 

pnnot  explain  this  except  by  saying  that 
'  slv  it  on  the  faces  of  the  three  doctors,  par- 


ticularly Hahn's:  I  never  met  this  doctor 
again,  but  I  will  never  forget  the  way  he  kept 
his  face  averted  while  he  talked,  then  an- 
other glimpse  of  his  blank  averted  face  as  he 
said  good-by,  dark  with  all  that  he  was  spar- 
ing us,  all  that  he  knew  would  happen  to 
Johnny,  and  that  I  didn't  know  and  Frances 
didn't  know  and  that  neither  of  us  should 
know  for  as  long  as  possible. 

Johnny  himself  was  cheerful.  They  hadn't 
told  him  that  we  were  en  route;  he  jumped 
up  in  bed  as  we  came  in  and  murmured, 
"Well,  for  goodness'  sake!"  I  saw  that  his 
right  eye  hung  down  slightly  on  his  cheek. 

Johnny  thought  that  he  had  polio.  He 
tried  to  grin. 

Frances  stayed  with  him;  I  talked  to  the 
doctors,  and  later  we  told  her  that  Johnny 
had  some  sort  of  "pressure"  (that  was  the 
euphemism  the  doctors  chose  to  employ  at 
this  time)  within  his  skull,  and  must  be  oper- 
ated upon  as  soon  as  possible.  She  took  this 
without  flinching,  and  returned  to  Johnny 
to  make  him  comfortable.  I  could  not  bear 
to  look  at  his  eye,  limp  on  the  cheek  that 
way.  Then  I  got  a  more  or  less  consecutive 
account  of  what  had  happened. 

Doctor  Johnson,  suspecting  nothing  so 
grave  as  this,  had  sent  Johnny  into  Green- 
field that  morning — luckily  with  a  nurse— for 
a  metabolism  test. 
Johnny  talked  of 
playing  hooky  and 
going  to  the  mov- 
ies. The  nurse  no- 
ticed that  he  seemed 
to  be  stumbling  ever 
so  slightly  and  that 
when  he  walked 
down  a  corridor  or 
through  a  door,  he 
brushed  the  wall  on 
the  left  side.  On 
closer  examination 
she  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  not  co-ordi- 
nating; he  had  a 
squint.  This  scared 
her,  she  reported 
the  matter  to  John- 
son, Johnson  made 
an  optical  check  and 
at  once  called  Hahn 
in,  and  Hahn  took  a  spinal  tap  which  showed 
an  almost  unbelievably  heavy  pressure  in 
the  fluid  encasing  the  brain;  also,  choked  op- 
tic disks  indicated  fierce  pressure  behind  the 
optic  nerve. 

That  first  spinal  tap! — the  first  of  many, 
and  spinal  taps  can  be  frightening  as  well  as 
painful.  For  fourteen  months  hardly  a  week 
passed  that  Johnny  did  not  have  some  kind 
of  examination;  for  month  after  agonizing 
month  there  were  the  bandages  and  dressings 
to  be  changed  every  day.  Yet  I  give  my  word 
on  it,  no  whimper  ever  came  out  of  Johnny 
after  the  first  operation.  He  got  angry  some- 
times, but  he  never  blubbered. 

And  the  doctors!  So  many  doctors!  We 
had  thirty-two,  thirty-three — maybe  more, 
including  some  of  the  most  famous  special- 
ists in  the  world.  But  soon  we  discovered 
several  things  about  doctors.  One  is  that 
they  seldom,  if  ever,  tell  you  everything.  An- 
other is  that  there  is  much,  even  within  the 
confines  of  a  splinter-thin  specialty,  that 
they  themselves  do  not  know.  Let  me  salute 
all  those  doctors.  They  had  the  best  will  in 
the  world,  and  nothing  in  the  entire  province 
of  modern  knowledge  which  applied  to  this 
particular  ailment  was  left  onsearched ;  indeed, 
we  tried  some  things  that  had  never  been 
tried  before,  but  the  frontiers  of  medicine  are 
in  some  fields  astonishingly  limited — not  to 
say  unknown — and  there  are  still  mysteries 
in  Johnny's  case  that  no  medical  man  can  al- 
together account  for. 

Of  all  the  doctors,  the  chief  was  this  gentle 
and  sensitive  man  whom  we  drove  to  Deer- 
field  that  first  evening,  Tracy  Putnam.  I  had 
no  idea  then  of  his  eminence.  As  of  that 
time — he  has  since  moved  to  California — he 
was  Professor  of  Neurology  and  Neurosurgery 


BRINGS  OUT  THE  "kid"  IN  EVERY  ONE ! 


SUCH  FUN  TO  PEEL! 
They  have  "zipper  skins"  that  peel  off  a 
mile  a  minute.  Anyone  with  an  ounce  of 
fun  in  him  gets  a  kick  out  of  tangerines  I 

HEALTHFUL  BETWEEN-MEAL  SNACKS! 
Leave  a  bowl  of  them  on  the  table— for 
after-school  and  before-bed  snacks. 
So  much  better  than  rich  sweets. 
And  packed  with  Florida  health! 


JUST  GRAND  FOR  LUNCHBOXES ! 

Mother  Nature  must  have  had 
lunchboxes  in  mind,  when  slie 
made  juicy  tangerines.  So  easy 
to  pack— easy  to  eat— so  full  of 
refreshment  for  noon! 


BRIGHTEN  UP  DOZENS  OF  DISHES! 

Such  colorful,  appetizing  things 
you  can  do  with  fruit  cocktails, 
salads,  and  desserts.  But  remember 
the  season  is  not  very  long.  Buy 
tangerines  now  while  you  can! 
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'THE  FRVIT  WITH  THE  ZIPPER  SKIIS" 
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Pot  of  Gold 
with  the  rainbow 
left  in 


It's  corn  fresh  off  ttie  cob  — 
with  sweet  red  and  green  peppers 

Down  with  drabness!  Up  with 
color  and  flavor!  Viva  Niblets 
Brand  Mexicorn!  The  famous 
golden  corn  (and  the  peppers 
too)  are  grown  from  our  own 
special  seeds  by  a  scientific  sys- 
tem of  Flavor  Farming.  Packed 
for  you  in  a  beautifully  blend- 
ed  flavor  combination  that 
folks  cheer  for.  Try  it  and  see 
why. 


"Green  Giant,"  "Nll>!et«"  and  "Mexicorn"  arc  trade 
mark*  Ree,  U.  S.  Pat.  Off,  MVCCo.  ft  MVr  c. 


Niblets  Mexicorn 

Minntioia  t^allry  C'anmnt  Co..  heaJquarlers,  Lt  Su/ur.  Minniiola;  Fine  Food)  of  Canada,  /.id  ,   Trcumieh,  Onl. 
A  I.  HO     FACKEKH     OF     C,  R  R  K  N     GIANT     BRAND     I- I:  A  S 
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at  Columbia  University  and  Director  of  Neu- 
rology and  Neurosurgery  at  the  Neurological 
Institute  of  Columbia-Presbyterian  Hospital, 
commonly  known  in  New  York  as  the  Medi- 
cal Center. 

Putnam  ordered  Johnny  to  be  brought 
into  New  York  by  ambulance;  we  made  the 
arrangements,  and  set  out  early  the  next 
morning.  To  keep  Johnny  warm  as  we  lifted 
him  into  the  ambulance,  the  nurse  pulled  a 
gray  blanket  over  his  face.  Frances  helped 
her.  I  did  not  want  to  watch.  It  was  a  long 
ride  in  the  cold,  sullen,  slippery  rain.  Frances 
held  Johnny's  hand  while  he  dozed. 

The  Neurological  Institute  rises  stiff  and 
tawny  near  the  Hudson  just  below  the  silvery 
spindles  of  the  George  Washington  Bridge. 
That  building  became  the  citadel  of  all  our 
hopes  and  fears  for  more  than  a  year,  the 
prison  of  all  our  dreams.  A  comfortable  room 
with  a  view  of  the  river  was  ready,  Johnny 
was  transferred  gently  to  a  bed.  and  we  found 
ourselves  sucked  at  once  into  the  vast  mech- 
anism of  a  modern  hospital. 

The  next  morning  Johnny  was  well  enough 
to  ask  me  how  much  the  ambulance  had  cost. 

I  told  him,  and  he  replied,  "A  gyp." 

His  eye  looked  better.  It  did  not  have  that 
dreadful  droop.  But  later  that  day  he  de- 
veloped an  excruciating  headache,  the  only 
intense  pain  he  suffered  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  illness — a  small  mercy,  perhaps, 
but  one  to  be  grateful  for.  The  brain  controls 
pain  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  there  are 
no  sensory  nerves  in 
brain  tissue  itself; 
you  could  cut  a  per- 
son's brain  apart  bit 
by  bit,  and  there 
would  be  no  pain. 
What  causes  head- 
ache is  swelling  or  in- 
flammation of  the 
membranes  surround- 
ing the  brain,  or  pres- 
sure on  the  tissue 
from  a  foreign  mass; 
this  is  what  happened 
that  day.  The  usual 
painkillers  were  for- 
bidden, because  they 
might  interfere  with 
the  tests  going  on. 
Finally,  an  injection 
of  caffeine  relieved 
him  somewhat,  and 
he  had  some  medica- 
ments by  mouth. 

A  great  number  of  intricate  tests  were 
necessary,  including  X  rays,  an  electro- 
encephalogram and  visual-field  tests,  all  ex- 
hausting in  the  extreme,  but  necessary  so 
that  the  tumor  might  be  located  as  accu- 
rately as  possible.  The  surgeon,  when  he  went 
through  the  bowl  of  the  skull,  wanted  to  hit 
the  exact  right  spot.  One  of  these  tests  actu- 
ally entails  drilling  holes  through  the  skull — 
of  course  it  can  take  place  only  on  the  oper- 
ating table  before  the  actual  operation. 

Meantime  at  least  five  doctors,  all  neuro- 
surgeons, asked  us  questions.  Any  record  of 
a  blow?  Any  projectile  vomiting?  Any  chills 
or  tremors?  Any  double  vision,  headaches, 
abnormal  involuntary  movements,  dizziness, 
or  disturbances  in  gait,  taste,  smell  or  hear- 
ing? We  answered,  horrified,  "No  .  .  .  no." 

Johnny's  operation — this  first  operation — 
took  place  on  Monday,  April  29,  1946.  He 
went  upstairs  at  11:10  a.m.  and  came  down 
at  5:20  P.M.  Brain  operations  take  an  eternity 
because  of  the  laborious  procedure  necessary. 
One  of  the  doctors  told  me  that  its  effect  on 
Johnny  would  be  approximately  that  of  the 
explosion  of  a  .45-calibcr  bullet  against  the 
head.  Those  six  hours  were  the  longest  Fran- 
ces and  I  ever  spent. 

Between  the  Friday  and  the  Monday  I 
tried  to  find  out  something  about  brain  tu- 
mors. A  tumor  is  a  growth.  What  I  asked 
about  first  was  whether  or  not  Johnny  had 
cancer.  All  cancers  are  tumors,  but  not  all 
tumors  are  cancers.  Hyonedefinitkm,  Johnny 
did  have  cancer;  by  anotiier,  he  did  not. 
That  is,  a  brain  tumor  (though  it  may  strike 
the  spinal  cord  in  sf)me  rare  castisj  never 
metastasizes;  that  is,  spreads  through  the 
Ixjdy  to  attack  liver  or  bones  or  what  not.  It  is 


By  Julia  Collins  Ardaync 

Will  you  meet  me  at  the  time 

When  song  sinks  into  silence,  and 
the  rain. 
Soft  and  gray  as  wings  of  moths. 

Throbs  upon  the  pane? 
Though  your  step  fall  oh,  so  softly, 

I  shall  feel  you  near. 
Though  your  voice  be  but  a  memory, 
I  shall  hear. 
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not  like  a  tumor  of  the  breast  that  may  l^eco 
a  tumor  of  the  lung.  But  if  malignant,  it  \l 
spread  within  the  cranium  itself  like  a  spof 
an  apple  until  the  brain  is  destroyed.  The 
fore,  it  must  be  removed  at  once.  .'Xlso, 
asmuch  as  the  brain  rests  within  the  h; 
shell  of  skull,  there  is  no  room  for  expansft 
if  a  foreign  growth  is  present,  the  skull  itj 
must  be  opened  or  death  will  be  caused 
pressure.  The  only  other  accepted  mcaiis 
therapy  for  brain  tumors  are  X  ray  ai 
rarely,  radium.  To  open  the  skull  and  extr; 
all  or  part  of  a  brain  tumor  is  a  refmeme 
of  surgery  of  the  most  elaborate  kind. 

The  technique  (of  course  I  am  oversimf 
fying  vastly)  is  to  locate  the  tumor  with 
actness,  open  the  skull  and  remove  as  n 
of  the  tumor  as  possible  by  suction  and 
devices,  meantime  preventing  hemorrii, 
by  various  means  and  so  keeping  the  patie 
alive.  In  blunt  fact  the  operation,  thou, 
prolonged,  may  not  be  violently  dangeroi 
Everything  depends  on  the  type  of  tumor  t 
surgeon  may  discover,  and  there  are  hall' 
hundred  different  kinds.  The  location  of  i 
tumor  is  also  of  prime  importance.  Obvi< 
a  tumor  close  to  the  surface,  in  a  so-callc 
lent  area  of  the  brain,  will  be  easier  to  extr; 
than  one  deep  down. 

Johnny's  tumor  turned  out  to  be  near  t 
surface  and  in  the  right  occipital  parie 
lobe,  which  made  the  procedure  somewl 
less  formidable,  though,  God  knows,  fi 
midable  enough.  / 
other  differen 
among  tumors  is  tl 
some  have  a  grea 
velocity  of  grow 
than  others  and 
tendency  to  recur, 
was  a  bad  sign  tl- 
Johnny's  had  av 
ently  developed 
such  speed.  Anotiii 
difference  is  thi 
some    are  encapsi' 
lated.  and  so.  can  \\ 
lifted  out  in  a  p 
like  a  marble 
in  jelly.    These  a 
comparatively  eas 
to  remove.  Butothe; 
are  of  an  infiltratir 
spidery   type  thi 
creep  and  burro 
along   the  minul 
crevasses  of  the  braii 
slowly  but  inevitably  destroying  functioi 
and  almost  impossible  to  remove.  If  the  su 
geon  goes  too  deep,  the  patient  dies  of  lossi 
blood ;  or,  worse,  so  much  healthy  brain  tissi 
has  to  be  destroyed  that  he  will  be  bett( 
dead. 

At  about  4:30  that  afternoon,  while  Pn 
nam  was  still  washing,  Traeger  came  do^ 
and  found  us  in  the  solarium  near  Johnn\ 
room.  I  took  him  aside  and  asked  just  o 
question:  "Was  it  encapsulated?"  He  a 
swered,  "No." 

Putnam  came  down  a  few  minutes  lati 
He  walked  me  down  the  hall  after  a  word 
encouragement  to  Frances.  "It  was  abo 
the  size  of  an  orange.  I  got  half  of  it." 

What,  in  all  sanity  and  conscience,  h 
brain?  How  could  an  evil  thing  the  size  of » 
orange  have  existed  in  Johnny's  head  wit' 
out  making  him  sicker?  The  answer  is, 
dare  say,  suggested  by  the  fact  that  immec 
ately  after  the  operation,  he  became  tolerabl 
well,  even  though  half  the  tumor  w*as  sti 
there.  Part  of  the  brain  is  nonsensitive  tissui 
and  Johnny's  tumor  lay  in  a  comparative) 
inactive  region. 

There  was  a  bustle  at  the  elevator  an 
Johnny's  bed  was  wheeled  in.  Frances,  wh 
was  magnificently  composed,  took  a  brii 
walk.  I  was  sick  with  fright  when  I  saw  tt 
oxygen  and  all  the  paraphernalia  for  tran 
fusion.  Already  Johnny  had  had  a  couple ' 
pints  of  blood.  But  this  was  routine,  more' 
less.  The  doctors  said  that  he  would  be  u' 
conscious  at  least  till  the  next  morninR,  an 
that  we  might  as  well  go  home.  I  elected  I 
slay.  Soon  I  got  my  first  l(K)k  at  Johnny' 
face,  sideways  on  the  iiillow  with  a  hus 
turban  of  bandage  marked  this  side  UP. 
{Continued  on  }'anr.  00) 
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THE  BIGGEST  CAKE  NEWS  IN  100  YEARS! 

1  tty  Crocker  Chiffon  is  unequaled  by  any  other  cake  ...  for  flavor,  height 
i  1  deUcacy  of  texture !  Yet  this  perfect  cake  is  easier,  quicker  to  malie 
t  111  ordinary  cakes  . .  .  and  stays  fresh  longer. 

Even  a  beginner  can  create  this  alluring  Fresh  Orange  Chiffon  . .  .  developed 
1  the  Betty  Crocker  Staff  especially  for  use  with  Softasilk  Cake  Flour. 
Jftasilk — milled  for  cakes  and  cakes  alone — permits  eggs  and 
tjking  powder  to  exert  full  rising  action,  giving  Chiffon  the 
g)rious,  airy  texture  that  makes  it  the  biggest  cake  news  in  100  years. 

General  Mills 
Fmous  Betty  Crocker  "Double-Quick"  Recipes  in  Package 


o 


BettifXAocksA.  ~^/iSdk.  O/uiM/jE  CkA^jfinL. 

Preheat  oven  (see  pan  sizes  and  temperatures  below).  SIFT  an 
ample  amount  of  SOFTASILK  Cake  Flour  onto  a  squaife  of  paper. 
Don't  risk  disappointment  by  using  any  other  flour  with  this  recipe! 

LARGE  CAKE  I  SMALL  CAKE 

Mokes  16  to  20  Servings  '  Mokes  8  to  10  Servings 

STEP  1  ...  MEASURE  (level  measurements  *fe%but)  and  SIFT 

together  into  mixing  bowl: 

VA  cups  sifted  Softasilk  Cake 
Flour  (spoon  lightly  into 


1  Vs  cups  (1  cup  plus  2  tbsp.)  sifted 
Softasilk    Cake  Flour 
(spoon  lightly  into  cup, 
don't  pack) 
y*  cup  sugar 
I'/:  tsp.  baking  powder 
V2  tsp.  salt 


o 


o 


cup,  don't  pack) 
114  cups  sugar 
3  tsp.  baking  powder 
1  tsp.  salt 

MAKE  a  well  and  add  in  order: 

V2  cup  cooking  (salad)  oil  such  as 

Wesson  or  Mazola 
5  unbeaten  egg  yolks 

(medium-sized) 
juice  of  2  medium-sized  Sunkist 

oranges  plus  waterto  moke 

y4  cup 
grated  rind  of  2  oranges 

(about  2  tbsp.) 

BEAT  with  spoon  until  smooth. 
STEP  2  MEASURE  into  large  mixing  bowl: 

1  cup  egg  whites  (7  or  8)  Vj  cup  egg  whites  (4  whites) 

Vj  tsp.  cream  of  tartar  'A  tsp.  cream  of  tortar 

WHIP  until  whites  form  very  stiff  peaks.  They  should  be  much  atiffer 
than  for  angel  food  or  meringue.  Do  Not  Underbe.\t. 
STEP  3  . .  .  POUR  egg  yolk  mixture  gradually  over  whipped  egg 
whites— ffere;/j/  folding  with  rubber  scraper  jtist  until  blended.  Do 
Not  Stir.  Pour  into  imgreased  pan  immediately.  Bake  in: 
10-in.  tube,  4-in.  deep—  8x8x2.ln.  or  9x9x2-in.  square  — 


y*  cup  cooking  (salad)  oil  such  as 
Wesson  or  Mazola 

2  unbeaten  egg  yolks 

(medium-sized) 
juice  of  1  medium-tizcd  Sunkist 

orange  plus  water  to  moke 

Vi  cup  ('/«  cup  plus  2  tbsp.) 
grated  rind  of  1  orange 

(about  1  tbsp.) 


325  —65  to  70  min. 

9x13x2-in.  oblong  — 

350°— 45  to  50  min. 


350  —30  to  35  min. 

5x10x3-in.  loaf— 

325°— 50  to  55  min. 

9-ln.  lube,  3'/a-in.  deep— 

325°— 50  to  55  min. 


\t,h  every  package  of  Softasilk,  you 
Di  only  get  Betty  Crocker  recipes  for 
C  iff  on  Cakes  .  .  .  but  for  the  aniaz- 
ly  easy  "Double-Quick"  Cakes  as 
1.  Now  anyone  can  mix  up  a  superb 


cake  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Because 
with  Softasilk  and  the  "Double-Quick" 
Method,  you  don't  cream  shortening, 
you  don't  beat  eggs,  you  use  just  one 
bowl  .  .  .  and  mix  in  ju-st  four  minutes! 


...  or  until  top  springs  back  when  lightly  touched. 
Immediately  turn  pan  upside  down,  placing  tube  part  over  neck  of 
funnel  or  bottle,  or  resting  edges  of  square,  oblong,  or  loaf  pans  on 
2  other  pans.  Let  hang,  free  of  table,  until  cold.  Loosen  from  sides 
and  tube  with  spatula.  Turn  pan  over  and  hit  edge  sharply  on  table 
to  loosen. 

ORANGE  CREAM  ICING.  Melt  in  saucepan  H  «'P  shorteni7ig  (part 
butter  adds  flavor).  Remove  from  heat.  Blend  in  4  SOFTA- 
SILK Cake  Flour.  \i  tsp.  salt.  Stir  in  slowly  H  ci'P  orange  juice. 
Bring  to  a  boil,  stirring  constantly.  Boil  1  minute.  (If  mixture  curdles, 
do  not  be  alarmed.)  Remove  from  heat.  Stir  in  S  cups  sifted  con- 
fectioners' sugar.  Set  saucepan  in  bowl  of  cold  water.  Beat  until 
consistency  to  spread.  Stir  in  1  tbsp.  grated  orange  rind.  M akes  icing 
for  Large  Chiffon  Cake;  for  Small  Chiffon  Cake,  use  half  the  amounts 
of  ingredients. 


"Betty  Crocker"  and  Softasilk  are  reg.  trade-marks  of  General  Mills.  Copr.  1940 
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Fol>ninr\ 


/v(/mm/7(/ 

A  PEUCIOUS  BLENP 
OF  8  VEGETABLES 


Wer/y//(/  ^/)o/es'ome  i 
c/r/'nk  / 


THIS  IS  HOW  IT  HAPPENED... 


VEGETABLES  I  VEGETABLES!  IF 
I  ONLY  COULP  GETMV  FAAAILV 
TO  EAT  ENOUGH  VEGETABLES. 


WHAT  HAS  V-8  TO  PO 
WITH  AAV  PROBLEM? 


YOU  POOR  DEAR. 
HAVEN'T  YOU 
HEARP  ABOUT 
V-8*  VEGETABLE 
JUICES  2 


THIS  V-8  IS  REALLY 
SOAAETHING,  ISN'T 
IT  SONNY  2 


YOU  bet!  CAN  I 
HAVE  ANOTHER 
6LASS,AA0M? 


JUST  THIS  I  V-8  IS  A 
DELICIOUS  BLEND  OF  8 
GARDEN-FRESH  VEGETABLE  \ 
JUICES. I  HAVEA  PITCHER  ON 
THE  TABLE  EVERY  NI6HT.  AAY 
FAAAILY'5  CRAZY  ABOUT  IT.  i 


'  Ll-H  I  AAA 


HOW  LUCKY 
THAT  THEY 
KE  V-8. 


IMPORTANT! 


Put  a  pitcher  of  V-8  on 
fhe,toble  ot  every  meal. 
Strve  it  between  meals, 
too.  Every  deliciouf  gloss 
contains  nutrients  of  8 
different  vegetables:  — 

CtltRY  lETTUCE 
PARSIET  CARROTS 
SPINACH  TOMATOES 
BEETS  WATERCRESS 


*V.8  M>  'radcm-irk  'ivt\n\  In  thi;  I'nilml  Htaten  by  C't^npliell  HoupCompany :  In  '^'■nul.  by  r'arnptxll  H»iip  rviropiny  l.ul 


(Continui-d  from  Page  Sf() 
retreated  in  dumb  shock.  Both  his  eyes  were 
stuck  closed  and  he  looked  as  if  he  had  two 
enormous  shiners;  his  whole  face  was  the 
size  and  almost  the  color  of  a  football.  But 
this  was  nothing  to  worry  about,  since  it  was 
the  result  of  edema,  swelling,  following  the 
shock  of  operation— so  I  was  told.  Then  I 
noticed  the  emergency  instruments  on  the 
bed  table  and  learned  that  a  needle  (it  stayed 
there  for  some  days)  was  actually  taped  into 
the  vein  in  his  arm,  in  case  an  emergency 
transfusion  should  be  necessary.  This,  too, 
was  routine — or  so  I  heard. 

At  about  nine  that  evening,  only  a  few 
hours  after  the  operation.  Johnny  gasped 
and  stirred,  making  a  weak  groping  gesture 
with  his  enormously  swollen  mouth. 

"Spit  it  out,"  the  nurse  said. 

He  replied  in  perfectly  understandable 
words,  "You  know  I  can't  spit.  I'm  com- 
pletely dehydrated." 

The  nurse  stared  at  him  dumfounded. 

Johnny  recognized  me  after  a  while  and 
whispered,  "Hello,  pop."  Pause.  "Are  there 
going  to  be  any  more  tests?" 

"Good  Lord,  no!  You're  all  through  with 
tests.  Don't  you  realize  you've  had  quite  a 
serious  operation?" 

"Of  course,"  Johnny  answered. 

I  slept  sitting  up  in  the  visitors'  room.  I 
kept  remembering  the  way  he  had  looked 
when  we  hoisted  him 
into  the  ambulance  at  l^^^BHBHH 
Deerfield,  with  the  gray 
blanket  across  his  face. 


refusing  to  talk,  and  he  must  have  thom  | 
was  crazy. 

The  next  day  Putnam  called  me  intc 
office,  with  Lester  Mount, his  associate, st 
ing  by.  What  Johnny  had  was  somet 
much  worse  than  they  had  feared;  it  waj 
an  astrocytoma  but  an  astroblastoma  ur 
going  transformation.   Putnam  expla 
why  he  had  not  closed  the  skull  but  had 
open,  covered  only  by  a  flan  of  scalp,  an 
in  tlie  head  about  as  big  as  my  hand, 
was  to  provide  "decompression";  that  i 
allow  the  tumor,  if  it  continued,  to  gro\ 
bulge  outward,  instead  of  inward,  which  w 
destroy  the  brain.  If  Putnam  had  seal« 
the  skull  with  bone  or  a  plate,  Johnny  n 
have  been  dead  in  a  month.  Also  to 
the  skull  open  (except  for  this  flap  of  at 
allowed  easier  access  to  X  ray.  But  the  < 
skull  produced  disadvantages,  too,  in 
Johnny  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  fa 
otherwise  injure  the  soft  spot. 

I  WENT  to  the  library  to  do  some  more  r 
ing.  There  I  discovered  that  any  type  o 
mor  bearing  the  prefix  "glio"  (glue)  ii 
most  invariably  fatal.  I  rushed  to  several 
tors,  appealing  to  them  to  say  that  suj 
surely,  Johnny's  tumor  could  not  be  of 
deadly  type.  ' '  Of  course  it  isn't,"  they  rep 
Johnny  continued  to  recover  nicely. 
e\-e  didn't  droop  any  more  and,  except 
slight  weakness  ir 
■■^^■■HB     left  leg,  he  seeme 

( 


Johnny  made  a  very 
good  recovery.  Six  days 
after  the  operation  he 
ate  a  beefsteak,  sitting 
up;  on  the  eighth  day 
he  was  busy  drawing  a 
series  of  parabolas  and 
on  the  eleventh  day  he 
walked  the  length  of 
the  corridor  alone.  But 
do  not  think  he  didn't 
suffer. 

His  eyes  were  stuck 
absolutely  shut  the  first  ^^■■^■■■H 
day  or  two;  and  he 
spent  forty-eight  hours  fearing  that  he  was 
blind.  The  very  day  after  the  operation  he 
asked  me  to  bring  his  physics  text  to  the 
hospital,  and  then  demanded  that  we  read 
him  the  questions  at  the  chapter  ends. 
Thank  goodness,  he  knew  the  answers! 

Of  course  Johnny  did  not  know  the  full 
seriousness  of  his  illness.  Above  all  we  had 
to  shield  him  from  definite  knowledge,  since 
his  greatest  asset — his  only  asset  aside  from 
his  youth— was  his  will  to  live. 

Immediately  Putnam  had  broken  to  him 
what  he  had,  Johnny  did  two  things.  First 
he  called  an  adult  friend,  Lewis  Gannett, 
and  told  him  almost  proudly,  "They  drilled 
three  holes  right  through  my  head."  Second, 
he  telephoned  a  schoolmate,  Edgar  Brenner, 
"Guess  what!  That  pressure  I  had  was  a 
brain  tumor!" 

He  announced  one  afternoon  when  I  came 
in,  croaking,  "Wonderful  news — I've  had 
another  spinal  tap!"  Almost  always  when  I 
called  him  early  in  the  morning  to  ask  how 
he  was  feeling,  he  would  answer,  no  matter 
how  feeble  his  voice  was,  "Simply  marvel- 
ous!" When  he  learned  that  what  he  had 
was  more  serious  even  than  polio,  he  was  im- 
pressed and  pleased.  He  would  laugh  and  say, 
"Nothing  can  hurt  my  old  brains!" 

We  were  crazily  optimistic  for  a  week  or 
two;  we  even  made  plans  for  Johnny  to  re- 
cuix;rate  down  at  Virginia  Hot  Springs.  The 
preliminary  diagnosis  was  of  astrocytoma. 
This  is  a  type  of  tumor  comparatively  be- 
nign, and  even  if  Putnam  didn't  get  it  all, 
there  was  a  fair  chance  that  X-ray  therapy 
might  knock  out  the  rest.  It  takes  some 
weeks  to  prepare  the  slides  of  tis,sue  that  con- 
firm the  lyix;  of  tumor;  the  procedure  is  ex- 
traordinarily involved.  Not  only  do  tumors 
grow;  they  may  change  from  one  ty|K'  to  an- 
other. A  doctor  told  me  in  the  corridor  one 
day  that  the  slides  were  ready;  I  saw  some- 
thing in  his  eyes  and  could  not  bear  to  ask 
wliat  they  indicated,  I  walked  right  by  him, 


^  Years  ago  the  householder  cov- 
^  cred  his  floor  with  straws,  or 
rushes,  and  though  these  were  re- 
newed when  they  became  dirty,  the 
prevailing  standard  of  cleanliness 
was  not  a  very  high  one.  .Accord- 
ingly, when  visitors  were  expected, 
the  etiquette  of  the  time  required 
that  the  old  rushes  be  swept  out  and 
clean  ones  spread  over  the  floor.  The 
medieval  host  >»ho  refused  to  ob- 
serve this  amenity  had  a  very  small 
opinion  of  his  guest,  for  he  didn't 
bother  to  clean  even  the  floor  for 
him,  or,  in  other  words,  didn't  rare 
a  straw. 


be  quite  well, 
and    over  we 
Johnny,  lying,  tha 
tumor  was  dead, 
Putnam  had  got  i 
What  was  affec 
him,  we  said,  was 
ply  the  aftereffect 
terrific  operation. 
What  really  ir 
ested  him  was  get 
back  to  school.  He 
terrified  to  think 
what  classwork  he 
missed,  and  how  he 
going  to  manage 
^^■^^HB^I      catch  up.  School! 

did  not  dare  tell  t 
that  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  he  could  | 
go  to  school  again.  I 
He  began  to  show  great  curiosity  all 
what  caused  the  tumor.  Patiently  Dot 
Mount  and  the  others  traced  back  thrcj 
Johnny's  history  for  any  evidence  of  a  si  i 
or  blow,  or  for  any  other  clue.  Once  Johi 
said  triumphantly,  "I  know  what  caused ' 
"If  you  do,  you'll  have  revolutionized rr- 
cine,"  Mount  replied.  Johnny's  theor)' 
that  he  had  been  sitting  far  back  in  a  c 
playing  chess  and  then  slipped  and  bange 
head  on  the  iron  radiator.  But  this  blow 
not  even  left  a  bump  or  bruise,  and  not 
so  slight  could  possibly  have  put  into  mc 
any  growth  so  deadly.  The  plain  fact  is 
nobody  knows  what  causes  a  malignan 
mor.  The  causation  of  cancer  is  the  gre 
and  most  formidable  of  all  the  unknowi 
modem  science. 

One  grayish  afternoon  Johnny  showed 
prayer  to  Frances: 

Almighty  God, 

forgive  me  for  my  agnosticism; 
For  I  shall  try  to  keep  it  gentle,  not  cyr 
nor  a  bad  influence. 
And  O!  If  thou  art  truly  in  the  heavf 
accept  my  gratitude 
for  all  Thy  gifts,  j 
and  I  shall  try  j 
to  fight  the  good  fight.  Amen. 

The  story  behind  the  prayer  is  thi- 
called  it  an  "Unbeliever's  Prayer."  I 
had  never  prayed;  perhaps  this  was  .. 
tion  from  his  dislike  of  chapel  and  his  n-  ■ 
ment  at  having  been  obliged  to  s[x;nd  ;i .  ■ 
deal  of  time  listening  to  organized  reliK ' 
exhortation.  To  counteract  this  tendt 
PYances  began  to  read  him  prayers  of  var 
kinds  -   Indu,  Chinese,  and  so  on,  as  we 
Jewish  ■  id  Christian.  He  was  interestc 
all  this.  1  len  she  started  him  on  Aldous  I 
ley's  antho'  ^y  of  prayer.  The  IVren 
I'hilosopliy,  and  lf)ld  him  how  intiniatp 
v^r)'  per'>onal  pravcr  could  be. 


LADIES'  HO\IF  JOl  KN  U. 
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CUUM     PACKED    8  0'"" 


SALTI 


ilf-Pound  Cans 


First  aid 
to 

popular 

hostesses 

Planters 

Cocktail 

Salted 

Peanuts! 

Guests 

love 

*em! 


These  PLANTERS  products 
are  also  made  in  Toronto,  and 
sold  everywhere  in  Canada. 


At  about  this  time  he  became  fascinated 
by  the  Book  of  Job.  He  asi^ed  Frances  to  read 
it  to  him  several  times.  "  It  will  teach  me  pa- 
tience." Johnny  said. 

On  May  twenty-eighth  we  had  more  bad 
news:  Johnny  fainted  going  to  the  bath- 
room, and  the  pathologist's  report  was 
worse.  Putnam  said  little,  telling  us  to  put 
our  trust  in  the  X-ray  therapy  now  begin- 
ning. One  afternoon  we  walked  in  the  gar- 
den, and  a  hundred  yards  away  in  a  doorway 
I  saw  a  young  man,  apparently  a  spastic 
case,  writhing,  twisting,  being  held  tight  by  a 
male  nurse.  I  turned  Johnny  around  sharply. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  saw  or  not. 

Later  I  peeped  at  the  sheet  on  the  techni- 
cian's desk  in  the  X-ray  room.  There  it  was 
as  clear  as  daylight — Johnny's  tumor  was 
"undergoing  glioblastomatous  transforma- 
tion." That  prefix  "glio"!  No  doctor  had 
quite  dared  to  tell  us. 

Johnny  was  discharged  from  Neurological 
on  June  first,  and  moved  to  our  apartment. 
But  he  had  to  return  to  the  hospital  every 
morning  for  X  rays  until  June  twentieth, 
when  he  was  cleared  to  go  to  Frances'  house 
in  Connecticut,  for  what  we  hoped  would  be 
an  uninterrupted  quiet  summer.  The  radi- 
ologist would  not  allow  more  X  rays  after 
June  twentieth,  though  it  was  too  early  to 
tell  whether  the  tumor  was  diminishing  or 
not.  Too  much  X  ray  will  kill  any  tissue,  as 
surely  as  will  a  tumor.  Also  it  can  have  a  vi- 
cious deteriorative  effect  on  the  white  blood 
cells,  the  bone  marrow  and,  as  everybody 
knows,  the  skin.  The  radiologists  had  to  es- 
timate exactly  how  far  they  could  go  before 
the  beneficial  effects  of  X  ray  might  be  out- 
matched by  its  destructive  force. 

The  first  minute  Johnny  was  home  he  did 
what  we  had  anticipated — dived  for  the  Bri- 
tannica  to  look  up  brain  tumors.  We  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  hide  this  particular  volume 
because,  among  much  else,  the  article  said 
that  almost  all  brain  tumors  end  with  blind- 
ness. I  cannot  recall  now  how  we  explained 
its  absence.  Johnny  fumed  for  a  while  and 
then  resigned  himself  to  the  mysterious  ways 
of  parents.  That  evening  we  discussed  plans 
for  the  country.  Indeed,  he  had  talked  them 
out  with  Putnam.  Swimming,  diving,  boat- 
ing were  forbidden — this  last  a  cruel  blow — 
because  of  the  flap,  the  soft  spot,  in  the  skull. 
Johnny  could  still  have  had  no  real  percep- 
tion of  the  seriousness  of  his  illness,  because 
he  had  asked  Putnam,  "But  can  I  go  rock 
climbing?" 

We  were  told  that  he  must  rest  above  all, 
take  short  walks,  read  in  moderation,  and  ex- 
ercise the  left  fingers  and  left  toes.  The  weak- 
ness here  was  gradually  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced, but  we  did  not  know,  nor  did  the 
doctors,  whether  the  tumor  was  responsible, 
or,  as  may  have  been  the  case,  whether  it  was 
a  temporary  setback  caused  by  the  shock  of 
the  X  rays.  Probably  it  was  at  this  juncture 
that  we  first  became  seriously  impressed 
with  what  little  doctors  do  know.  To  ques- 
tion after  question  the  answers,  despite  the 
utmost  good  will,  were  confused  and  contra- 
dictory, simply  because  the  course  of  any 
brain  tumor  in  a  child  is  unpredictable.  Of 
course  we  expected  too  much.  But  it  was  our 
worst  burden  that  we  were  never  sure  about 
anything,  not  merely  from  one  day  to  an- 
other, but  from  one  moment  to  the  next. 

That  whole  summer  of  1946  is  a  spotty 
haze  in  my  memory.  Mostly  we  were  moving 
Johnny  in  and  out,  because  he  had  to  return 
to  New  York  every  ten  days  or  so  for  check- 
ups. 

The  house  at  Madison  was,  from  almost 
every  point  of  view,  perfect  for  a  convales- 
cence. It  faces  the  Sound,  with  a  broad  scal- 
lop of  private  beach.  Johnny's  room  was 
upstairs  and,  until  the  end  of  the  summer,  he 
did  not  have  too  much  difficulty  getting  up 
and  down.  Here  were  his  most  precious  books, 
his  specimens,  his  phonograph  records,  all  the 
paraphernalia  for  his  studies.  Downstairs  he 
could  loaf  on  the  long  balcony,  potter  about 
in  the  sand,  lie  in  the  sun,  wade,  and  even 
play  a  little  with  his  boat.  His  workshop  and 
laboratory  were  in  the  garage  a  hundred  yards 
away.  He  loved  every  minute  of  that  summer. 
Frances  was  with  him  all  the  time  and  I  came 
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out  week  ends  if  I  coulu.  Our  friends  dropped 
in  and  Frances'  brother  and  my  sister  were 
steady  visitors. 

Particularly  I  remember  Johnny's  consid- 
erateness.  even  when  he  got  sicker.  He  was 
worried  that  his  illness  might  upset  our  plans 
and  about  how  much  it  was  costing  and 
about  Frances'  work  and  my  book.  I  was 
less  than  halfway  through  Inside  U.  S.  A.  and 
hopelessly  behind.  Johnny  knew  that  the 
dead  line  for  delivering  the  ms.  was  October 
first,  and  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  I  could 
never  make  it.  His  first  question  when  I  came 
out  was  usually,  "Well,  how  many  chapters 
did  you  write  yesterday?"  Then:  "You'd 
better  hurry!" 

A  major  problem  continued  to  be  what  to 
tell  him.  If  the  tumor  was  indeed  mostly 
gone,  how  explain  the  continued  bulging? 

The  flap,  which  we  called  the  Bulge  or  the 
Bump,  got  slowly,  mercilessly  bigger,  until 
it  was  almost  the  size  of  a  tennis  ball  stick- 
ing out  of  his  head.  "Oh — it's  the  way  those 
things  go  after  X  ray,"  we  tried  to  explain. 
He  accepted  this — pierhaps— and  was  cheer- 
ful and  determined. 

Meantime  we  came  to  learn  a  new  medical 
word  that  pursued  and  haunted  us  for  almost 
a  year — papilledema.  This  means,  to  put  it 
roughly,  a  swelling  of  the  head  of  the  optic 
nerve  where  it  enters  the  eye.  When  pressure 
exists  inside  the  skull,  causing  papilledema, 
or  "choked  optic  disk,"  the  optic  nerve  may 
be  injured.  When  the  eyes  are  normal,  the 
papilledema  is  zero.  Then  the  amount  of  pap- 
illedema is  measured  in  an  ascending  scale  to 
10  diopters.  The  higher  the  papilledema,  the 
worse  the  situation. 

Before  the  operation  Johnny's  papilledema 
was  a  full  10;  when  he  left  the  hospital,  it 
had  dropped  to  2.  Now  it  hovered  between 
4,  3'  2.  and  4  again.  Always  the  first  thing  a 
doctor  did  was  to  measure  this  wretched 
papilledema.  Another  frightening  factor  was 
that  though  most  of  the  cranial  nerves  were 
still  normal,  there  had  come  a  slight  lag  on 
the  left  side  of  the  mouth.  Also  Johnny  had 
lost  a  shocking  amount  of  vision.  His  eyes 
were  more  or  less  all  right  when  he  looked 
straight  ahead,  but  he  could  not  see  well  to 
the  side.  It  was  as  if  he  had  an  invisible 
blinker  on  the  side  of  each  eye. 

Nobody  should  get  sick  in  or  near  New 
\  ork  in  July  or  August.  Putnam  and  Mount 
were  both  on  holiday.  On  July  twelfth  I 
brought  Johnny  in  to  Traeger  for  a  check. 
Traeger  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  bump 
and  sent  us  to  Masson,  who  had  taken  Put- 
nam's place  at  Neurological.  Masson  would 
not  see  Johnny  that  day,  which  meant  that 
he  had  to  undergo  the  exhausting  business 
of  a  hundred-mile  drive  back  to  the  country, 
then  into  town  again,  and  then  back  once 
more.  Then  Masson  took  one  look  and  said 
flatly  that  Johnny  could  not  live  more  than 
a  couple  of  months.  That  ugly  analogy  came 
up  again — his  brain  was  like  an  apple  with  a 
spot  in  it. 


On  Wednesday,  July  seventeenth, 
back  in  town.  h\.  about  midnight  Fi 
called.  The  bump  had  oix;ned  and  wa? 
ing  pus. 

From  that  day  until  a  month  bcfc 
died,  there  was  never  a  single  day  in 
Johnny  did  not  have  to  go  through  th? 
rious  nuisance  and  ordeal  of  having  lii^ 
dressed  and  bandaged. 

This  leak  in  the  bump  was  not  in 
serious;  it  was  a  "stitch  abscess"  caua 
a  couple  of  tiny  stitches  left  in  the  « 
incision.  But  it  worried  our  local  doc 
Madison,  and  Johnny  began  to  take  p< 
lin  to  avert  infection  in  case  the  v 
should  widen  where  the  bulging  seal] 
stretched  thin  and  taut,  or  in  case 
should  be  another  ulceration.  We  p 
that  this  would  not  happen.  It  happ 
though.  The  bump  burst  open  in  an 
place.  I  got  another  hurry  call  at  no( 
the  twenty-fourth,  drove  out  at  once 
Johnny  was  back  in  Neurological  thai 
ning. 

We  had  heard,  meantime,  about  a 
cian  named  Wilder  Penfield  in  Mor 
Traeger  tracked  him  down,  and  he  agr( 
come  to  New  York.  Putnam  interrupt! 
holiday,  and  he,  Traeger  and  another  c 
spent  the  morning  in  consultation. 

Penfield  spent  an  hour  on  the  slidi 
ways,  in  a  thing  of  this  kind,  the  possi 
exists  of  mistaken  diagnosis,  and  the  t 
might  have  changed  for  the  better  or  \ 
We  waited,  and  then- with  everybody 
ing  Penfield  cut  through  all  the  eupliei 
and  said  directly,  "Your  child  has  a  i 
nant  glioma,  and  it  will  kill  him." 

He  /rote  in  longhand  on  Johnny's  i 

The  neoplasm  is  obviously  a  maligna 
oma.  The  removal  and  decompression  has 
him  some  longer  lease  of  life,  and  it  has  I 
happy  interval.  .  .  . 

I  would  recommend  healing  the  area  1 
sible  in  a  few  weeks.  Further  X-ray  trcai 
only  when  radiotherapist  decides  the  skii 
brain  will  not  suffer  from  it. 

If  operation  is  decided  upon,  occipita 
amputation  might  be  carried  out  with  som 
of  skull  closure.  This  would  not  prolon 
much  if  at  all.  It  might  make  him  able  to 
and  active  over  a  greater  pxirtion  of  the  iil 

I  can  see  nothing  that  could  have  been 
up  to  date  that  has  not  been  done.  This 
tragedy  of  such  cases. 

Of  course  no  one  told  us  that  complei 
cipital-lobe  amputation  would  mean  I 
ness. 

Now  we  struck  out  hard  on  new  patl 
rest  of  the  summer  is  the  story  of  pil 
a  search.  There  might  be  some  ray  i 
somewhere  despite  Penfield's  deatl 
tence.  But  we  must  act  quickly, 
thought  that  physicists  or  atomic  scic 
who  worked  in  the  medical  field  durin 
war  might  have  discovered  somethinf 
about  brain  tumors  unknown  to  the  | 
(Continued  on  Page  94) 
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Want  to  know  how  to  get  clothes 
really  clean  automatically? 


Ask  your  Frigidaire  Dealer  fo  show  you  how 
the  only  Aufomofic  Washer  with  Live  -  Water  action 
gets  clothes  far  cleaner — spins  them  drier,  too! 


0, 


Your  Frigidaire  Dealer  has  some- 
thing to  show  you  that's  really 
different— Zu'e-Tla/er  washing!  It 
isn't  just  a  different  name— it's  an 
entirely  different  principle  of  wash- 
ing clothes  bright-clean  automati- 
cally. And  you  can't  find  Live- 
Water  action  like  this  except  in 
the  Frigidaire  Automatic  Washer! 

Rhythmic  as  the  tide,  sudsy 
water  surges  through  and  through 
every  inch  of  your  clothes.  Rolling 
currents  of  water  carry  the  clothes 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  tub  — 
without  any  pulling  or  rubbing 
against  metal  to  cause  undue  wear. 

Thafs  how  Live -Water  washing 
gets  clothes  cleaner,  cleaner,  clean! 
It's  thorough  action  —  yet  soap- 
bubble  gentle  with  fragile  fabrics. 
And  that's  true,  too,  of  Live- Water 
rinsing.  Live- Water  re-rinsing!  All 
of  this  happens— automatically — 


at  the  touch  of  a  dial.  Your  hands 
need  never  touch  water— not  even 
when  you  lift  out  the  clean,  bright 
clothes.  The  Rapidry-Spin  gets 
them  really  damp-dry,  lighter  to 
lift- it  spins  more  water  out  of 
clothes  than  most  other  washers, 
far  more!  When  the  laundry's  done 
the  washer  cleans  itself  and  turns, 
itself  off- automatically. 

Visit  your  Frigidaire  Dealer  today 

to  learn  about  the  only  really  dif- 
ferent Automatic  Washer.  And  ask 
to  see  all  the  new  models  of  the 
Frigidaire  Refrigerator,  the  dif- 
ferent Frigidaire  Electric  Ranges 
and  all  the  other  Frigidaire  appli- 
ances for  pleasanter  living. 

Look  up  name  of  your  Frigidaire 
Dealer— in  Classified  Phone  Direc- 
tory; or  icrite  Frigidaire  Division  of 
General  Motors,  Dayton  1,  Ohio. 
In  Canada,  Leaside  12,  Ontario. 


Listen  to  Frigidaire's  New  Lutn  and  Abner  Show.  Sunday  nights,  CBS. 

FRIGIDAIRE  ^ 

Automatic  Washer 


See  how  much  drier,  lighter,  it  spins  your  clothes! 

Live-Water  Washing  is  safest— keeps  clothes  rising  and 

falling  freely  through  sudsy  water,  allowing  minimum 
contact  with  even  the  tub  itself.  That's  why  you'll  find  it 
so  easy  on  clothes  — no  pulling  or  yanking  by  metal  parts 
to  cause  undue  wear. 


Wash  with  your  little  finger — 

just  touch  this  dial  and  your 
Frigidaire  Automatic  Washer 
does  the  rest!  Or,  for  special 
jobs,  you  can  hand-control  the 
laundering  cycle  —  lengthen, 
shorten,  repeat,  skip  any  opera- 
tion as  you  wish. 


Some  clothes  are  dry  enough  to  iron  —  the  minute  you 
lift  them  out  of  the  Frigidaire  Automatic  Washer.  That's 
because  of  Rapidry-Spinning!  And  by  the  time  you've 
ironed  those  pieces,  chances  are  that  the  rest  of  the  laun- 
dry's plenty  dry  enough  for  ironing,  too! 


Porcelain  finish  wipes  clean  —just  a  damp  rag 
cleans  the  exterior  easily.  The  beautiful  rustproof 
finish  resists  scratching,  grease  and  dirt.  And.  of 
course,  the  interior  is  porcelain,  too  — self-clean- 
ing, needs  no  attention  at  all! 
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(Conlinufil  from  Page  02) 
at  large,  and  I  wrote  or  telephoned  to  doctors 
all  over  the  country  to  investigate  this  possi- 
bility. 

I  wrote  to  Hutchins  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  to  both  Lawrences  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  to  the  head  of  the  tumor 
clinic  at  Michael  Reese  in  Chicago,  to  a 
splendid  physician  in  Boston  who  had  just 
come  back  from  Russia,  to  one  specialist  who 
was  experimenting  with  radioactive  phos- 
phorus, to  the  head  of  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral, and  to  our  friend  Prof.  Francis  Bitter. 
We  asked  one  and  all  the  same  question — did 
they  know  anything  new?  Was  there  any 
hope? — particularly  in  developments  in  med- 
ical physics.  One  and  all  made  the  same  re- 
ply, in  painstaking  and  courteous  terms, 
that  nothing  at  all  was  new,  that  Johnny 
was  having  the  best  and  most  expert  medical 
care  the  world  of  science  could  provide. 

One  morning  Frances  found  an  item  in  the 
Sunday  Times,  describing  some  remarkable 
ameliorations  of  tumors — not  brain  tumors, 
but  just  tumors— caused  by  intravenous  dos- 
ages of  mustard  gas. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  deadly  poison.  Sci- 
entists had  come  across  it  as  a  possible  treat- 
ment of  cancer  directly  out  of  military  ex- 
periments. Mustard  gas  kills  by  attacking 
certain  cells  with  abnormally  fast  growth. 
What  is  a  tumor  if  not  something  in  the  body 
growing  fast?  Hence  the  transposition  was 
easy  to  the  hypothesis  that  nitrogen  mustard, 
or  HN2  as  the  doctors  called  it,  might  con- 
ceivably pick  out  and  attack  tumor  cells,  while 
not  harming  appreciably  other  cells,  if  ad- 
ministered in  tiny  doses  with  great  care. 

Frances,  through  friends  ^^^^^^^^ 
in  New  Haven,  set  out  on 
the  trail  of  this  mustard.  i 

We  chased  it  to  the  Uni-     m  '^'^ 

.        ,  W  were  abolis 

versity  of  Utah,  to  an  ex-  same  life, 

perimental  station  in 
Maine,  and  to  the  offices  ■■■^H^B 
of  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  After  a  week  we  tracked  it  down 
finally  at  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York 
City — ten  minutes'  walk  from  our  apart- 
ment. What  decided  us  to  use  it  was  the 
word  over  the  telephone  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  physicians  in  the  United  States: 
"If  it  were  my  son,  I'd  try  it." 

Traeger  got  in  touch  with  Rhoads,  the 
head  of  Memorial,  and  I  went  to  see  Craver, 
the  medical  director  there,  who  put  at  our 
disposal  Dr.  Joseph  Burchenal,  a  young  sci- 
entist with  a  fine  war  record  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  HN.  experiments.  He  drove  out 
to  Neurological  with  me,  and  we  put  it  up  to 
Mount.  Now  it  is  a  ticklish  business  to  mix 
up  hospitals.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  doc- 
tor affixed  to  one  hospital,  like  Burchenal  at 
Memorial,  to  do  work  at  another  like  Medi- 
cal Center.  Let  me  thank  everybody  who 
generously  helped  waive  the  rules.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  of  first  talking  to  Craver 
at  Memorial,  I  saw  the  first  injection  of  nitro- 
gen mustard  ever  given  at  Medical  Center  ad- 
ministered to  Johnny.  It  was  all  so  im- 
promptu and  urgent  that  I  myself  carried 
the  precious,  frightfully  poisonous  stuff  from 
one  hospital  to  the  other. 

During  all  of  this  Johnny  was  reasonably 
confident.  At  I  do  not  know  what  cost  to  his 
inner  resources,  he  maintained  the  boldest 
kind  of  front.  Once  Bill  Shirer  and  the  late 
John  T.  Whitaker  dropped  in;  each  had  just 
had  a  serious  hospital  experience.  "  What  did 
you  talk  about?"  I  asked  Johnny.  Reply: 
"We  discussed  our  operations." 

He  could  not  have  survived  this  summer 
had  it  not  been  for  his  mother's  brave  and 
understanding  spirit.  So  that  he  would  not 
bt!  frightened  she  talked  to  him  as  if  casually 
about  the  narrow  escajxis  she  and  other  jx'o- 
ple  had  had  from  Death,  and  it  relieved  him 
greatly  to  learn  that  several  of  those  whom 
he  loved  had  almost  died.  She  read  him  [Xjotry 
on  meditative  and  religious  themes,  and  he 
made  his  own  anthology  of  [wems  he  liked 
by  reciting  them  into  a  transcribing  appa- 
ratus, and  then  playing  them  back  when  the 
m(XKl  was  on  him. 

Johnny  got  his  first  doses  of  mustard  Ix-- 
tween  August  first  and  fifth.  It  had  never 


been  tried  on  a  brain  case  before, 
mustard  makes  a  patient  very  sick 
Also  there  was  considerable  local  pain 
the  veins  in  his  arms  were  difficult 
and  the  injections  produced  painful  b 
There  had  to  be  a  close  watch  on  afte 
since  one  of  the  results  of  mustard  is 
the  white  blood  count  down.  The 
blood  corpuscles  serve  an  importar 
tion  in  combating  infection,  so  it  wa 
sary  to  keep  dosing  Johnny  wit 
amounts  of  penicillin,  as  compensa 
the  temporarily  lost  white  cells.  \V 
drove  up  to  the  country  we  filled  a 
bag  with  dry  ice  and  chucked  the  ix 
in  it,  and  for  over  a  month  Johnny 
have  a  blood  count  every  day. 

The  first  series  of  mustard  shots  did 
great  benefit.  Of  this  there  is  no  rea 
doubt,  I  believe.  They  stepped  up  his 
and  made  him  fresher,  stronger.  As  to 
ond  series  I  am  not  so  sure.  For  we  dec 
an  additional  course  of  mustard,  and 
had  these  further  shots  late  in  Augu 
Johnny  checked  out  of  this  visit  to 
logical  and  he  was  well  enough,  the 
afternoon,  to  see  the  movie  Henry 
Frances  and  my  sister  Jean  and  to 
few  blocks.  But  there  was  somethi 
donic  in  his  last  word  to  his  favorit 
when  she  said  good-by.  "Oh,"  he  w 
her,  "I'll  be  back." 

Out  in  the  country  he  picked  up  < 

He  did  schoolwork  and  for  relaxation 

out  mathematically  all  the  odds  po' 

poker,  among  many  other  things.  O; 

cinated  like  most  > 

by  the  mysterious 

of  the  family,  he  ( 
thouBh  all  laws       j^j^  f^^jj  ^^^^ 

hed,  would  lead         ,  .  ■' 

-ARISTOPHANES.     elaborateness.  Ond 
mg  m  New  York  I 

Sati 

Dear  Pap,  Here  is  the  list  of  chemia 
1  lb.  acetone 

4  oz.  ammonium  chloride 

1  oz.  sodium  hydride 
U-tube  (with  arms) 

2  ft.  thick-walled  rubber  tubing  to 
U-tube 

2  rubber  stoppers  to  fit  U-tube 
2  ft.  glass  tubing  to  fit  inside  rubbei 
1-hole  rubber  stopper  into  which  glasi 
will  fit. 

Any  test  tube  into  which  stopper  wili 
love,  Jo 

I  scurried  around  to  pick  up  all  this 
addition  to  find  a  cargo  of  dry  ice  he  i 
With  it  he  was  going  to  perform  an 
ment  he  had  been  working  on,  in  the 
summer— the  liquefaction  of  ammon 
quite  new  process. 

One  of  Johnny's  great  friends  ? 
neighbor  Mr.  Weaver,  who  taught  chi 
at  Andover.  For  summer  after  sumn  ^ 
good  and  generous  man  had  been  Ji 
best  adult  friend.  Mr.  Weaver  came  0 
helped  him  when  his  own  weakenec 
and  failing  co-ordination  were  not  q 
to  the  mechanical  tasks  involved.  . 
insulated  a  big  can  with  rock  wc 
pumpxid  the  gas  as  he  made  it  throu 
other  receptacle  filled  with  the  dry  i(j 
experiment  worked,  praise  be. 

Once  Mr.  Boyden,  principal  of  Ek 
and  Mr.  Hayden,  one  of  his  favorite  te  \ 
drove  down  from  Deerfield  to  have  adi 
him.  This  was  a  red-letter  occasion  1 
and  Johnny  talked  soberly  about  sch> 
next  term.  Of  course  it  had  cKcurred  \ 
that  he  miiiht  be  unable  to  get  back  to  j 
but  the  idea  was  so  unthinkable  that  j 
most  part  he  suppressed  it.  , 
He  was  busy,  impatient  and  irritatu 
not  discouraged  at  not  lx->ing  fully  W' 
often  joked  about  his  illness.  "I  bet  t 
mustard  has  knocked  the  tumor  out! . 

But  on  August  thirty-first  there  wa'l 
a  new  leak  in  the  bump,  and  the  whili 
count  was  below  KXX).  The  |)apilledcr! 
high  again. 

Meantime  we  were  working  <»' 
tack.  Karly  in  the  summer  Raynn' 
told  me  astonishing  stories  about  a  , 
(ConliiiunI  im  I'aiir  V6)  | 


His  little  life  is  in  your  hands 

//  he's  thin  and  nervous  there's  one  important 

thing  you  can  do  about  it  right  now  ! 


READ  «HAT  YOO  GET  .IJ 

GLASSES  OF  OyALTINE 

lUlADE  WITH  WVILK 


PROieiN 

THAN 

r~  ,  3  £GGS 


rOOO-ENERGY 

IHftN  2  DISHES  OF 

ICE  ceeAM 


1 


MOBE  VITAMIN  C 

THAN  4  OUNCES  OF 

TOMATO  JUICE 


MORE  VITAMIN  t) 

THAN  10  OUNCES  OF 

BUTTES 


Moce  VITAMIN  B. 

THAN  3  SEEVINSS  OF 

OATMEAL 


MORE  CALCIUM  ANOPHOSPHOSUS 

THAN  Vh  5EEVINSS  OF 

AMERICAN  CHEESE 


MOBE  IRON  THAN 

3  seeviNGS  of 
SPINACH 


MO«  VITAMIN  A 

THAN  2  SEEVINSS  OF 

PEAS 

„0«  NIACIN  THAN   W  ^ 
6  SLICES  OF 
ENRICHED  BREAD  ^^^i 


„oi!E  VITAMIN  S 

THAN  1   POUND  OF 

SIRLOIN  STEAK 


When  we  say,  "His  little  life  is  in  your 
hands",  we  mean  all  those  things  that  the 
heart  and  mind  of  a  mother  can  put  into 
the  bringing  up  of  a  child.  But  here,  in 
particular,  we  emphasize  the  part  played  by 
proper  nutrition. 

,  If  a  child  is  thin  and  frail  or  nervous,  it 
may  be  due  to  a  number  of  things.  But  the 
most  common  correctable  cause  is  faulty  nu- 
trition. And  this  cause  is  one  which  you,  the 
mother,  can  do  something  about. 

In  situations  like  this,  many  mothers  are 
now  turning  to  Ovaltine.  Because  Ovaltine 
contains  a  very  wide  variety  and  scope  of 
food  elements,  both  common  and  rare.  Par- 
ticularly those  elements  that  are  most  apt 
to  be  lacking  in  the  daily  diet. 

For  Ovaltine,  mixed  with  milk,  is  a  rich 
supplementary  food  that  fills  in  the  gaps,  the 
chinks,  and  the  loopholes  of  an  otherwise 
"good"  diet.  It  contains,  in  addition  to 
essential  high-quality  proteins  and  quick- 
energy  foods,  the  important  vitamins  A,  Bi, 
C,  D,  G,  Niacin,  and  the  valuable  minerals 


Iron,  Calcium  and  Phosphorus. 

It  is  also  important  to  know  that  Oval- 
tine is  specially  processed  to  make  it  very 
easy  to  digest.  A  child  with  a  "delicate" 
stomach  will  usually  digest  and  ab.sorb  Oval- 
tine very  readily.  Ovaltine  even  makes  milk 
more  easy  to  digest. 

So  when  you  give  two  to  three  glasses  of 
Ovaltine  a  day,  plus  normal  meals,  you  can 
be  certain  that  you  have  done  just  about 
everything  you  can  do  to  improve  your 
child's  nutrition. 

A  New  Flavor 

Ovaltine  is  available  in  plain  and  in  an  im- 
proved, sweet  chocolate  flavor  which  chil- 
dren really  like — an  important  consideration 
in  getting  children  to  take  the  nourishment 
they  need. 

So,  why  not  give  your  child  Ovaltine  every 
day  for  30  or  60  days  and  carefully  note  the 
results.  When  you  consider  all  the  food  values 
which  Ovaltine  supplies,  you  will  find  it 
economical. 


OVALTINE 

SWEET  CHOCOLATE  FLAVORED  AND  PLAIN 


1  cup  sifted  Pillsbury's  Best  Flour 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
Vs  cup  shortening 
2  to  3  tablespoons  cold  water 

Sift  together  flour  and  salt.  Cut  in  shorten- 
ing with  pastry  blender  or  2  knives  until 
particles  are  size  of  small  peas.  Add  water 
until  dough  is  moist  enough  to  hold  to- 


gether. Roll  on  floured  board  or  pastry 
cloth  to  about  Vg-inch  thickness.  Fit  loosely 
in  9-inch  pan;  gently  pat  out  air  pockets. 
Trim  pastry  1  inch  beyond  rim  of  pan. 
Fold  to  form  standing  rim;  flute  edge. 
Prick  pastry  with  fork.  Bake  in  very  hot 
oven  (450  degrees  F.)  12  to  15  minutes. 
Makes  one  9-inch  pie  shell. 


=  21/2  can  sliced  cling  peaches,  drained 
1  baked  9 -inch  pastry  shell 
Vi  cup  granulated  sugar 
3  tablespoons  cornstarch 
1  cup  s>Tup  from  peaches 
14  cup  orange  juice 
1  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind 
1  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine 
14  teaspoon  salt 


^umy  "Peach  'pillmg 


Arrange  drained  peaches  in  baked  pastry 
shell.  Combine  sugar  and  cornstarch.  Add 
to  peach  syiup  and  cook  until  thick,  stirring 
constantly.  Remove  from  heat  and  stir  in 
orange  juice,  rind,  butter  and  salt.  Pour  over 
peaches  in  shell.  Chiil.  Serves  6. 
California  Canned  Cling  Peaches  have 
a  true  peach  flavor.  They're  yeJlow  as  the 
sun  that  ripens  them!  Packed  orchard  frf  sh! 
Instantly  repdy  to  use!  Best  peaches  for 
pies,  cakes,  salads,  desserts!  Priced  right! 


Check -file  label -Clime  yowr  favorite  hmd  of 

Canned  Halves  •  Canned  Slices  •  Canned  Fruit  Cocktail  •  in  tin  or  glass 
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(Continued  from  Page  9-t) 
named  Max  Gerson  who  had  achieved  re- 
markable arrestations  of  cancer  and  other 
illnesses  by  a  therapy  based  on  diet.  Gerson 
was,  and  is.  a  perfectly  authentic  M.D.,  but 
unorthcxlox.  He  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion; Swing  himself  had  been  under  bitter 
criticism  for  a  broadcast  describing  and 
praising  Gerson 's  philosophy  and  methods 
of  dietary  cure.  My  owm  first  reaction 
was  skeptical,  and  Frances  was  dubious  too. 
Then  I  learned  that  Gerson  had  long  experi- 
ence actually  in  brain-tumor  cases,  having 
been  associated  for  years  with  a  famous  Ger- 
man neurosurgeon.  Foerster,  in  a  tumor 
clinic  at  Breslau  before  the  war.  1  went  to 
see  Gerson.  He  showed  me  his  records  of  tu- 
mors— even  gliomas — apparently  cured.  But 
I  was  still  doubtful  because  it  seemed  to  me 
inconceivable  that  anything  so  serious  as  a 
glioma  could  be  cleared  up  by  anything  so 
simple  as  a  diet.  He  impressed  me  greatly  as 
a  human  being,  however.  Frances  and  I  had  a 
long  talk  with  Traeger.  At  first  he  violently 
opposed  the  Gerson  claims,  but  then  he 
swung  over  on  the  ground  that,  after  all. 
Johnny  was  deteriorating  very  fast  and  in 
any  case  the  diet  could 
do  no  harm.  I  stayed 
at  Madison  one  week 
end  and  Frances  went 
into  New  York,  vis- 
ited Gerson  and 
looked  over  his  nurs- 
ing home.  She  was 
impressed  too.  We 
made  a  sudden  de- 
cision over  the  tele- 
phone. We  had  tried 
orthodoxy,  both 
static  and  advanced, 
and  now  we  would 
give  heterodoxy  a 
chance.  If  only  we 
could  stave  off  Death 
a  little  longer !  And  — 
once  more — there 
was  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  lose. 

I  took  Johnny  out 
to  dinner  in  Madison 
and  broke  it  to  him 
that  we  would  be  go- 
ing into  town  the  next 
day  for  new  and  fur- 
ther treatment.  This 
was  a  grievous  shock. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I  saw  him  seriously 
upset.  He  struggled  to  keep  from  tears.  But  by 
the  next  morning  he  was  buoyant  again — so 
much  so  that  I  dreaded  more  than  I  could 
tell  what  would  have  to  be  the  next  bad  news 
broken  to  him,  that  he  could  not  go  back  to 
school.  "I'm  sorry  I  bawled  last  night,  fa- 
ther." he  said.  Then,  limping  slightly,  he 
pushed  off  to  his  laborator\-  for  a  morning's 
work.  School — and  the  science  work  he  was 
doing — was  practically  all  he  talked  about. 

Frances  came  out.  and  on  September  sev- 
enth we  drove  to  Doctor  Gerson's  nursing 
home. 

Thosi  September  days  were  grim  at  first. 
Johnny  lay  there  paie  and  panting  with  mis- 
ery. His  blood  count  slipped  lower  and  lower 
and  great  bruises  appeared  on  iiis  arms  and 
chest,  caused  by  breakdown  of  the  capil- 
laries. We  had  been  warned  that  the  blood 
would  go  very  low,  and  periiaps  we  were 
needlessly  alarmed— it  might  well  have  come 
back  of  itself.  But  anyway  we  were  worried. 
One  dcjctor  told  us  that  the  reason  he  had 
seemed  so  casual  when  Johnny  entered  the 
Gerson  nursing  home  was  his  conviction  that 
he  couldn't  possibly  outlast  the  week  any- 
way. 

Within  a  week  Johnny  was  feeling,  not 
worse,  but  much  better!  The  blfx)d  count 
rf)se  steadily,  the  bruises  were  absorbc-d.  the 
woimd  in  tlie  bulge  healed,  and  the  bump 
on  the  skull  was  going  down! 

Traeger  had  walked  down  the  street  with 
me  to  meet  (ierson.  Me  was  deeply  ix-ssimis- 
tic.  Me  said.  "We'll  move  Johnny  tt)  a  hos- 
pital ;ind  try  massive  transfusions  nothinn 
elw  can  save  liim."  The  two  doctors  retired 
into  the  kitchen,  and  came  out  after  half  an 
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By  Edwin  .>lart<'n«'l 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived 

in  an  attic 
All  by  herself,  which  was  very 
erratic. 

She  never  went  out  and  she  never 
came  in 

And  declared  she  disliked  every- 
where she  had  been. 
She  talked  to  herself  but  said  with  a 
leer, 

"I  never  believe  a  word  that  I  hear." 
She  wrote  her  own  books  and 

cooked  her  own  food 
And  claimed  she  was  very  much  mis- 
understood. 
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l'"i'l>rua 

hour.  Then  Traeger  looked  Johnn 
slowly  and  said.  "Never  mind  abc 
transfusions.  Let's  do  it  Gerson's 
another  twenty-four  hours." 

First,  Gerson  took  Johnny  off  peiJ 
This  we  thought  to  be  a  very  grave  rja 
he  insisted,  penicillin  could  irritate  a| 
Second,  he  refused  to  permit  any  trans  i 
or  other  emergency  measures.  \\'hatJ 
rible  chance  we  thought  he  was  1 
Third,  he  demanded  that  for  some 
least  Johnny  should  have  rest,  absolui 
nothing  but  rest',  rest,  rest. 


The  Gerson  diet  is  saltless  and  fatii 
for  a  long  time  proteins  are  excluded 
to  an  extreme  minimum.  The  theory 
this  is  simple  enough.  Give  Nature 
tunity,  and  Nature  herself  will  heal.  I 
silliest  thing  in  the  world  to  attempt 
rest  cancer  of  the  tongue,  say.  by  cut  'i 
the  tongue.  What  the  physician  shouli; 
for.  if  he  gets  a  case  in  time,  is  to  cha 
metabolism  of  the  body  so  that  tht  1 
(or  other  affliction)  dies  of  itself.  Thij 
theory  is  erected  on  the  basis  that  th(  ! 
istry  of  the  body  can  be  so  altereci 
eliminate  disease.  Perhaps  this  may| 
far-fetched.  B  | 
diet,  any  spec 
can  markedly 
ence  bodily  b 
is,  of  cours" 
known. 

Gerson  to 
line  that  th 
spends  an  a 
disproport 
share  of  -  it? 
getting  r!(i 
and  thai 
when  the  ' 
it  will  be  I 
to  combat  lUr.j 
build  healthy  I 
the  amount  ol 
is  drasticalh 
down.  Hen. 
tient  entci  - 
Gerson  diet.  r.  1 
does  he  subsist  1 
on  special] \ 
fruit  juict,  - 
vegetables  i,. 
down  tothemi^ 
of  ash,  but '  ' 
ema  after 
the  begiB 
man>'  as  four  or  five  a  day,  till 
is  totally  washed  out  and  cleans 
Gerson's  sanitarium,  operate 
daughter  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seeley 
with  the  utmost  lovmg  care;  I  c; 
sibly  pay  tribute  enough  to  Mrs.  n 
to  Miss  Ckrson  for  what  they  did  for 
The  regime  was  certainly  onerous, 
said  wearily  after  the  first  week,  "I  t 
time  by  enemas." 

This  is  what  Johnny  had  to  eat  du 
next  months.  For  breakfast,  a  pint 
juice,  oatmeal,  an  apple-carrot  masl 
special  soup  made  of  fresh  vegetable 
ley  root,  celery  knob,  leek,  toma' 
soup  he  continued  to  take  at  inter\  ■ 
the  day.  until  he  had  a  quart  or  a  qu 
a  half.  For.lunch,  heaping  portions  of 
vegetables,  a  salad,  fresh  fruit,  thest 
mash,  and  a  baked  potato.  For  dim 
same.  Later  he  was  permitted  pot 
skim  milk,  and  dry  pumpernickel.  ^ 
canned.  Nothing  seasoned,  smoked  or 
Above  all  nothing  salted.  No  meat, 
fish.  No  cream,  butter  or  other  fats.  N 
except  honey  and  maple  sugar.  No 
sausages,  ice  cream,  pickles,  spices,  l 
foods,  white  flour,  condiments.  cakSi 
of  the  multitude  of  small  things  a  < 
Very  little  water.  All  the  vegetaWeil 
be  c(X)ked  with  no  added  water  or  sli 
bc-ing  washed,  not  scrajxid. 

Do  not  think  this  was  starvati"  j 
patients  gain  rather  than  lose  on  tli'  ' 
diet.  The  meals  are  enormous  • 
Mrs.  Seeley  prepared  them,  1 
posed.  Then  to  compensate  h  i  1 
minerals  there  are  injections  of  (> 
extract  every  day,  and  multitudu 
These  were  as-sembled  in  a  glass  'I 
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erica's  Most  Distinguished  Packaged  Rice 


riety  for  Variety  . . .  Price  for  Price 

lere  is  no  better 
rice  than 


Tesfed  by 
FLORA  ADAMS 

Home  Economics  Director 


'WondeRice  with  Chicken 


cups  diced  left- 
(er  chicken 
thicken  broth 

lion,  chopped 


IV2  tablespoons  chicken 
fat 

'  2  cup  raw  WondeRice 
'/2  cup  grated  cheese 


>lc  onion  in  fat  for  5  minutes  and  add  the 
irt  of  liquid.  When  liquid  boils,  sprinkle 
ndeRlce  in  slowly.  Cover  pan  and  let 
ndeRice  simmer  slowly  for  25  minutes, 
••ing  with  fork  from  time  to  time  to  pre- 
f  sticking.  Add  chopped  chicken  and  more 
if  needed.  Turn  on  hot  platter  and 
nkle  grated  cheese  over  all.  Serves  4. 


FREE 

rESTED  RECIPES  — 
I)  POSTCARD 


^  Guaranteed  by 
L  Good  Housekeeping  . 


ON  RICE  MILL,  INC.,  STUTTGART,  ARK. 


ml      POPCORH  "f 

SliRETOPOP 

|^',^CRISP  AND 
^  TEMOER^ 


CTRfl 

illars 


for  You  Every  Week 


SHOW  EVERYDAY  CARDS 

Earn  e.xtra  money  easily  taking 
orders  for  new  Everyday  Assort- 
ment of  15  cards  for  Birthdays,  all 
occasions.  Friends  buy  gladiv;  you  make  up 
to  oOc  on  big  $1  value.  Also  PERSONALIZED 
Stationery.  Name  -  Imprinted  "Charmette"" 
Notes,  Napkins,  Gilt  Wraps;  other  popular 
sellers  at  ti-l^c  up.  Send  today  for  Everyday 
Box  on  approval  and  Free  ImprintSampies. 
FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS,  INC. 
927  ADAMS  STREET     -  ELMIRA.N.Y. 


)n  Steak 


>ifC6  -the  dash 
at  makes  the  dish 

—  "Cooking  for  a  Man  " 
•\tG.F.  HeubUm  &  Bro.,  Inc. 
V<J>t.  LHJ.  Uanford,  Conn. 


morning,  in  various  colors  to  denote  what 
minerals  and  vitamins  they  contained — 
tliirty  or  more  in  all.  Johnny  took  niacin,  liver 
powder,  lubile  (dried  powdered  bile),  vita- 
mins A  and  D,  iron,  dicalcium  phosphate 
with  viosterol,  and  Lugol's  solution.  Iodine — 
in  a  precisely  calculated  amount — is  essential 
to  the  cure. 
Johimy's  attitude  to  all  this — he  was  a 

i  youngster  with  a  vigorous,  healthy  appe- 

I  tite — can  readily  be  imagined.  He  loathed 
the  diet,  but  he  held  on  to  it  with  scrupulous 
fidelity.  Carefully  he  checked  off  in  his  note- 

I  book  the  pills  he  took  each  day. 

But  he  was  getting  better.  This,  over- 

I  whelmingly.  was  all  that  counted.  The  papil- 

i  ledema  dropped  sharply,  and  by  the  end  of 
September  the  pupils  were  almost  normal — 

i  this  was  an  almost  unbelievable  demonstra- 
tion of  recovery.  Moreover,  the  blood  count 

I  was  up  to  normal,  and,  incontestably,  the 
bump  was  smaller.  I  left  one  evening  and 
walked  to  the  comer  and  had  a  cup  of  coffee, 
almost  insane  with  sudden  hope.  I  was  be- 
side myself  with  a  violent  and  incredulous 
joy.  Johnny  was  going  to  recover  after  all ! 
He'd  show  the  surgeons  how  a  boy  with  a  real 
will  to  live  could  live ! 

For  these  extravagant  hopes  I  had,  I  must 
say,  a  certain  medical  backing  for  a  time. 
One  of  our  doctors  was  very  optimistic  and 
all  were  co-operating  well,  ^^'e  had  feared 
that,  once  we  delivered  Johnny  over  to  Ger- 
son.  the  more  strait-laced  physicians  might 
refuse  to  see  him  in  this  so-called  black  sheep's 
den.  One  doctor,  out  of  the  whole  lot.  was  in 
fact  angry  and  did  wash  his  hands  of  us — 
temporarily;  he  said  we  had  spoiled  the 
"controls."  as  if  Johnny  were  a  rabbit.  But 
Traeger  came  over  to  have  a  consultation 
with  Gerson  every  Saturday  for  months: 
Putnam  had  no  hesitation  in  visiting  him 
•  and  later  Gerson  several  times  visited  Neuro- 
j  logical  (which  we  had  been  told  would  be 
I  utterly  impxissible),  and  Lester  Mount,  who 
:  as  time  wore  on  became  the  closest  of  all  the 
I  doctors  to  Johnny  e.xcept  Traeger.  and  who 
loved  Johnny  as  Johnny  loved  him.  came  to 
:  see  him  regularly. 

Our  routine  was  now  established.  NIrs. 
Seeley's  nursing  home  was  only  a  few  min- 
utes' walk  from  my  flat.  Johnny  telephoned 
us  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  again 
just  before  lights-out  at  night.  He  was  fright- 
fully depressed  sometimes,  and  he  hungered 
for  contact  with  us  the  first  and  last  minutes 
of  the  day.  But  he  would  always  say.  even  if 
his  voice  was  quavering,  "I  feel  wonderful.'" 
\  As  a  rule  I  dropped  in  to  see  liim  at  noon, 
and  again  briefly  in  the  late  afternoon  or  eve- 
ning; Frances  came  at  lunch  and  stayed  with 
him  until  he  went  to  sleep.  Soon,  we  thought, 
we  would  move  him  home — though  this 
would  entail  a  difficult  lot  of  routine  because 
all  his  food  would  have  to  be  cooked  specialh- 
w  ith  special  paraphernalia.  Frances  worked 
on  this  and  got  the  apartment  ready.  But 
as  it  worked  out  it  was  several  months  be- 
fore Johnny-  was  able  to  come  home. 

I  read  him  the  typescript  of  the  Montana 
chapter  of  Inside  U.S.A.  "Father,"  he 
grinned,  "it'll  sell  a  million  copies."  That 
week,  too,  I  took  him  for  a  brief  ride.  He  said, 
"Ah!  I  feel  alive  again!" 

I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  most  to  eat 
when  the  diet  should  be  over. 

"A  glass  of  full  milk,  an  artichoke  with 
hollandaise  sauce,  spaghetti  and  meat  balls, 
and  a  chocolate  ice-cream  soda." 

Frances  was  lifting  his  morale  all  the  time. 
She  bought  bright-colored  scarfs  which  he 
wound  around  his  bandage,  and  this  amused 
(Conlimud  on  Page  99) 
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DeUcum  Hot  RoUs  the  very 


|LJ  I Y  (with  Yeast) 

Now— with  the  greatest  of  confidence— you 
turn  out  beautiful  plump  raised  rolls,  sweet 
rolls— and  coffee  cakes,  too!  Tender,  light  as 
a  breeze,  with  the  new  Pillsbury  Hot  Roll 
Mix.  Yeast  included.  You  just  add  water  to 
the  yeast,  then  add  mix.  Ann  Pillsbury's 
directions  on  the  package. 


©  p.  M.  I 


Ann  Pillsbury  has  developed 
a  new  hot  roll  mix  in  her 
kitchen  to  save  you  time  in 
your  kitchen,  and  give  you 
perfect  results  every  time. 


••••••••••• 


Save  Pillsbury 


Get  valuable  articles  at 
real  savings  on  Pillsbury 
coupon  plan.  Write  for  free 


Extra  Value  Coupons  booklet  to  pili^bury,  box 


150,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Fobniarv, 


Everything  from  soup  to  nuts 


EVERYTHING  IS  FASTER... 

in  the  wonderful  new  automatic  Gas  ranges 
built  to  "CP"  standards!  You  get  high- 
heat,  low-heat  —  any  exact  heat  —  instantly! 


EVERYTHING  COOKS  AUTOMATICALLY... 

in  the  clock  controlled  Gas  oven.  Gas  turns 
on  and  off— cooks  a  complete  oven  meal— and 
turns  itself  off— while  you're  busy  elsewhere! 


EVERYTHING  YOU  WANT  IN  BROILING  ... 

from  rare-and-juicy  to  "done  through."  And 
these  new  flame-flavorful  Gas  broilers  need 
HO  pre-heating  ...  are  really  smokeless! 


EVERYTHING  BAKES  BEAUTIFULLY... 
Only  a  new  Gas  oven  has  automatic  heat 
control  plus  constant  even  heat  circulation. 
Gives  you  the  same  perfect  texture  all  over! 


EVERYTHING  FOR  EXTRA  COOLNESS  .  .  . 

Gas  burners  are  out  the  second  you  turn  them 
off  —  leave  no  waste  heat  to  warm  up  kitchen! 
New  heavy  insulation  means  cooler  cooking! 


EVERYTHING  IS  ECONOMICAL  .  . . 
No  other  automatic  ranges  cost  so  little  to 
buy  —  so  little  to  maintain.  As  for  the  cost 
of  running  a  new  Gas  range— //'^  just  peanuts! 


MAGIC  CHEF 
AUTOMATIC 
GAS  RANGE 


Only  Gas  A'/irs  you  everything  you  want  in  one  mag-  Ihis  MAGIC  CHF.F  "CP"  Gas  range  and  all  the  other  viition  -  get  a  new  Servel  Gas  refrigerator!  They're 
nificent  range!  That's  why  95  out  of  100  homes,  in  city  "makes  "  built  to  "CP"  standards.  Choose  one  that's  both  "musts"  for  your  "New  Freedom  Gas  Kitchen!"* 
after  citv,  cook  with  it.  That's  whv  you'll  want  to  see     best  for  your  family.  Then  for  the  best  in  food  preser-     AMI  RI  CAN     (iAS  ASSOCIATION 


H  BE  Not  Proud 
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(Continued  from  Page  97) 
She  read  him  biographies  of  great  scien- 
ind  all  manner  of  news  items  and  stories 
science.  Another  thing  that  helped  his 
le  was,  if  I  may  say  so,  my  book.  He 
assionately  interested  in  it — almost  as 
sted  as  I.  He  knew  what  a  race  I  was 
ing,  against  time  and  circumstance.  He 
I  jvery  chapter  in  manuscript. 
'  im  Frances'  diary : 

lay  Johnny  said,  "Oh,  mother — I've  been 
iigforyou — I  have  a  confession  to  make. 

,ere  right — as  usual — about  the  dancing. 

•  end  of  this  term,  you  know,  they  have 

nior  prom.  When  I  get  back  to  school, 
:  1  I  do?  .  .  .  I'll  have  to  dance!  Oh,  mother, 

een  so  depressed."  He  was  cheerful,  con- 
.  .  .  Now  he  said  would  I  practice  with 

id  I  said  I'd  love  to.  I  was  surprised.  But 

njections  interrupted  and  dinner.  After 
he  asked  again,  and  I  pushed  back  the 
i  and  rug.  And  we  danced !  t 

,  .X  Kopf  came  in  one  day  with  his  cheer- 
jJello,  Chonnie  "  and  played  him  a  game 
;iss.  He  played  well  for  an  hour,  and 
I  lot  tired ;  Max  eased  ofT,  to  try  to  let 
\nn.  Then  I  discovered  that  Johnny's 
A  vision  was  so  limited  by  this  time 
:  le  could  no  longer  see  the  entire  board 
glance,  and  hence  had  to  memorize 
■y  the  whole  game  the  position  in  the 
|:^les.  Other  friends  dropped  in  during 
ifternoons.  Clare  Luce  organized 
"s  for  Johnny— if  that  is  the  proper 
,  o  express  it — and  she  offered  us  her 
:  cticut  house  for  his  convalescence, 
jvember  fourth,  his  seventeenth  birth- 
re  had  a  party,  and 

iSeeley  made  a  kind  ■^■■^■HH 

itation  ice  cream. 

y   adored  parties, 

hat  he  should  have 
I  ,  ell  enough  to  receive 

3  on  this  his  own 
:  1  day  was  a  happy 


1^  We  should  have  much 
^  peace  if  we  would  not  busy 
ourselves  with  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  others. 

—THOMAS  A.  KEMPIS: 
De  tmitatione  Christi. 


icourse  he  was  fret-  I^^HH^H 
metimes.  Once  he 
lodest  amount  of  complaining  and  then 
sdmood  and  exclaimed,  "Father,  you 
to  slap  me  down  when  I  talk  like  that ! " 
he  was  getting  more  easily  tired  and 
-dozed  a  good  deal.  Once  after  he  tried 
iome  card  tricks  and  couldn't  hold  the 
-they  cascaded  to  the  floor  as  he  stood 
okedly — he  said  in  a  measured,  quiet 
'  I  dare  say  my  left  hand  will  always 
ttle  clumsy."  It  was  very  rare  for  him 
ke  such  an  admission.  He  fiercely 
up  the  exercise  balls  which  were  sup- 
to  strengthen  the  left  fingers,  and 
never  did. 

lis  time  a  perplexing  concrete  situa- 
as  building  up.  On  one  level,  the  gen- 
vel,  he  continued  to  improve.  He  was 
er  and  got  dressed  in  the  morning  and 
Dut  for  occasional  brief  walks.  On  a 
c  level,  that  of  the  status  of  the  bump, 
s  not  improving.  The  bump  looked 
now,  and  had  become  two  bumps. 
;r  and  Mount  came  to  see  him  to- 
.  Traeger  thought  that  he  might  get 
elief  if  the  protuberance  were  drained ; 

was  fearful  of  doing  this  because, 
no  matter  what  scrupulous  conditions, 
■  always  exists  of  carrying  an  infection 
1.  But  he  agreed  to  try.  Gerson  op- 
the  idea,  and  we  had  a  long  and  pain- 
?ument.  Gerson  felt  that  any  anes- 
no  matter  how  mild,  was  likely  to  kill  a 
t  on  his  diet,  since  the  bodily  system 
!Come  so  purified  that  narcotics  acted 
t  poisons.  But  he  agreed  finally  to  per- 
modicum  of  Novocain  and  Mount 
the  puncture.  The  bump  had  been 
int,  which  was  a  good  sign,  but  today 
harder  than  a  rock,  and  he  was  able 
act  only  a  few  drops  of  fluid.  Glumly, 
id  to  conceal  from  Johnny  the  way  our 
ooked. 

nejft  time  Mount  came  he  made  an 
^tive  test,  and  I  watched  it  from  begin- 
Ho  end.  What  the  neurologist  seeks  to 
l|f  possible,  is  where  the  damage  to  the 
j'is  leading.  One  test  always  fascinated 
"y.  Mount  would  ask  him  to  close  his 
JSjthen  he  would  put  a  coin  or  a  safety 
I 


pin  or  a  button  or  something  similar  in  his 
left  palm  and  ask  him  to  identify  it.  By  work- 
ing the  law  of  averages,  Johnny  tried  to 
guess  what  the  object  would  be,  when  he 
could  not  tell  by  feeling  it,  and  thus  out- 
smart the  doctor.  Always,  too,  the  doctor 
tested  his  grip,  examined  all  his  reflexes, 
made  him  try  to  touch  his  nose  with  his  fin- 
gers with  his  eyes  closed,  and  asked  him  a 
series  of  standard  questions— any  tremors, 
any  nausea,  any  chills?  So  far,  thank  good- 
ness, the  replies  were  always  negative. 

It  may  seem  an  odd  thing  to  write,  but  by 
this  time  we  knew  something  of  how  lucky 
Johnny  was,  granted  that  he  had  to  have  a 
brain  tumor  at  all.  The  tumor  was,  God 
knows,  murderous  enough;  but  if  it  had  been 
in  another  place  in  the  brain  it  could  have 
produced  even  more  terrible  disasters.  Some 
people  with  brain  injuries  twitch  incessantly; 
some  cannot  walk  or  talk ;  some  can  pronounce 
only  parts  of  each  successive  word;  many  lose 
their  memory.  Above  all,  Johnny  was  lucky 
in  that  he  had  no  serious  pain  and  was  right- 
handed.  Little  by  little,  his  left  hand  was  giv- 
ing way;  if  it  had  been  the  right,  his  tortures 
would  have  been  increased  manifold.  Johnny's 
injury  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  and 
therefore  it  was  only  the  left  side  of  the  body 
that  felt  sympoms. 

Mount  came  again,  during  a  period  when 
everything  was  very  good  except  the  bump. 
Gerson  said,  "Your  son  is  saved!"  Mount 
said  the  exact  opposite. 

Now  occurred  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
remarkable  things  in  the  story  of  this  strug- 
gle. Johnny  accepted  with 
disappointment  but  good 
spirit  that  he  could  not 
return  to  Deerfield— I 
broke  the  news  to  him — 
and  he  set  out  diligently 
to  make  up  his  lost  school 
hours  by  tutoring.  He  could 
hardly  walk  without  sway- 
ing; he  could  scarcely  move 
his  left  fingers;  he  had  lost 
half  the  sight  of  each  eye;  he  was  dazed  with 
the  poison  from  the  bump;  and  yet  he  worked. 

Frances  found  him  two  tutors  and  set 
them  into  their  routine  smoothly,  whij^e 
Johnny  himself  planned  his  daily  endeavor 
like  a  general  directing  a  battle.  He  helped 
map  out  the  lessons  and  knew  just  what  he 
wanted  each  tutor  to  cover  in  every  session. 

Here  is  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  headmaster 
of  Deerfield,  as  dictated  to  his  mother: 

November  4,  1946 

Dear  Mr.  Boyden:  I  am  desperately  worried 
about  my  work.  Of  last  year's  physics  experi- 
ments I  did  exactly  five  out  of  thirty  experi- 
ments due.  Already  I  am  far  behind  in  chem 
lab.  I've  forgotten  every  bit  of  French  I  ever 
knew,  and  there  is  this  year's  work  too. 

I  don't  see  how  I  can  ever  catch  up.  My  Eng- 
lish marks  were  so  terrible  last  year  too.  It 
seems  I'm  going  to  stay  in  this  hellish  place  for- 
ever. It's  my  birthday  today  (I'm  seventeen). 
I'm  going  to  Harvard  next  year  (I  hope)  and 
there  will  be  college  boards — and  final  exams, 
this  year's  and  last.  It's  absolutely  a  hopeless 
situation.  I  must  implore  you  to  persuade  Mr. 
Haynes  to  forget  about  my  physics  lab,  and 
Mrs.  Boyden  to  excuse  me  of  the  chem  lab 
that  the  other  boys  will  have  completed. 

My  English  and  French  notes  are  lost,  and  I 
am  desperate. 

Please  forgive  me  for  unburdening  myself  in 
this  way,  and  give  my  best  to  all  the  boys. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
John  Gunther,  Jr. 

P.S.  You  may  tell  Mr.  Haynes  that  I  did 
finally  write  up  two  experiments. 

Mr.  Boyden  not  only  replied  cordially, 
but  sent  Mr.  Haynes  all  the  way  into  New 
York  to  give  Johnny  direct  encouragement. 
The  visit  helped  his  morale  immensely. 

Then  Johnny  wrote: 

Dear  Mr.  Bill:  I  would  like  very  much  to 
make  an  initial  attempt  at  passing  last  year's 
final  algebra  exam.  During  the  last  month  or 
two  of  vacation  I  was  tutored  in  intermediate 
algebra  by  Mr.  Elbert  Weaver  of  Andover.  Wc 
covered  the  whole  year's  work,  especially  what 
I  was  weak  in— logarithms  and  trig.  1  am  afraid 
that  unless  I  take  the  exam  very  soon  I  will,  for 
the  second  time,  forget  all  the  algebra  I  ever 
knew. 


Ten-inch  Skillet 

—  for  fowl,  chops, 
steaks,  pancakes,  etc. 


This  is  how  you  ^ 
with  J^u^'SeojC  Waterless  Cookware 


It's  hard  to  believe,  but  ordinary 
cooking  methods  may  be  stealing 
several  dollars  out  of  your  food 
budget  every  month  —  foods 
shrink  and  are  "cooked  away." 
Let  Flavo-Seal  help  you  stop  that 
loss.  It  saves  food  because  its 
triple-thick  construction  allows 
you  to  cook  quickly,  over  low 
heat,  with  little  or  no  added 
water.  You  make  savings  that 
in  most  homes  can  pay  for  a  set 
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Handy  roll  10^ 
3-roll  package,  a  quarter 

'%/^  To  feel  better,  try  one 
or  two  Turns  after  breakfast. 


for  the  tummy 

Turns  present  "THE  ALAN  YOUNG  SHOW",  every  Tuesday  night,  NBC  Network. 


Spicy 
Cinnamon  •  Clove 
Flovor 


You'll  Like  Both 

^CtcOH  and  7<5i<Wfe 

For  a  new  experience  in  mouth  hygiene,  try  Lavoris. 


"'"^"'•BORING    IIIM    l»OM    M001»«  *• 


SO 


KEFKBSHING  AS  THE  SPICY  FRAGRANCE  Of  A  CARNATIOH 


PAIN,CAL10USES  HERE? 

,  If  you  suffer  from  tired,  aching  feet  or  paina,  cramps,  callouses  or 

^  burning  feeling  at  the  ball  of  your  foot,  Dr.  SchoU's  Metatarsal  Arch 

Supports  and  exercise  will  give  you  quick  relief.  Thin,  light,  flexible, 
adjustable.  So  scientiBcally  designed,  they  feel  as  if  they  were  molded 
to  your  feet.  At  Shoe,  Department  Stores  and  Dr.  SchoU  Foot  Comfort 
Shops  in  principal  cities.  For  FREG  Foot  Booklet  and  address  of 
local  dealer,  write  Dr.  SchoU's,  Inc.,  Department  ASK, Chicago,  IlL 


DrScholls 


ARCH 
SUPPORTS 


BE  A  HOTEL 
HOSTESS 


ENJOY  YOUR  WORK!  fatcinolmg 
potittont  in  hotelt  at  Hotlett,  Exeeu- 
tiv*  HouteV*«p«r,  Manog*r,  Social  or 
Food  DLfvdor.  Grade  school  educolion  plut  L«wli  Training 
qwalifl*t  you.  Lewii  Notional  PlocemonI  S*rvlc*  Fr*«  of 
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with   (:/>nrealiiiJE   liftrt,   lor    llie  motlter- 
V>  AI'K)    Materoity    <.orii4  t.i    and  l.ionrtie. 

CRAWFORD'S 

DIPT.  A,  729  lALT.  AVI. 
Kantoi  City  6,  Mo. 


Therefore,  I  wish  you  would  send  an  ade- 
quate examination  to  my  father,  so  he  may 
give  it  to  me,  under  regular  exam  conditions, 
in  the  time  limits  you  may  set. 

I  understand  there  will  be  no  analytical  ge- 
ometry on  the  exam,  but  there  will  be  the  bi- 
nomial theorem  and  factoring  of  cubes,  all  of 
which  I  have  covered.  We  will  send  it  back  to 
you  for  correction,  and  I  hop>e,  if  I  don't  do  well 
on  it,  I  may  have  another  chance  when  I  get 
back  to  school. 

Please  give  my  best  to  Mr.  Boyden. 

Came  the  great  day  when,  under  honor 
conditions,  Johnny  took  a  preliminary  exam 
to  see  how  well  he  would  do.  One  of  his 
tutors  thought  he  ought  to  wait,  but  there 
was  no  holding  him.  Johnny  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
mother,  tell  him  I  want  to  get  that  test  ofY 
my  mind — and  do  the  other  things — my 
chemistry  and  physics — please  tell  him!" 
Finally  the  test  was  set  for  the  next  day,  and 
he  passed  it  satisfactorily.  He  commented 
then  to  Frances,  "Sometimes in  life  you  have 
to  take  a  chance." 

So  he  wrote: 

Dec.  3,  1946 
Dear  Mr.  Haynes:  All  my  thanks  for  the 
things  you  sent.  Against  my  tutor's  advice,  I 
took  a  three-hour  trial  exam  (a  N.  Y.  Regents 
examination)  in  two  hours,  getting  77%.  Con- 
sequently I  don't  think  I  will  have  any  trouble 
with  the  one  you  sent. 

The  other  day  I  listed  forty-six  chemical  ex- 
periments that  I  have  done  in  the  last  five  or 
six  years.  I  will  write  them  up  briefly  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  take  care  of  my  chemistry 
lab  for  some  time  to  come. 
Best  wishes  to  aJl. 

Then  he  worsened  sharply.  The  bump 
looked  like  two  tomatoes  and  he  became  very 
tired  and  feverish,  with  the  fever  climbing 
uncomfortably  high.  Of  course  he  had  had 
some  fever  right  along.  Smears  showed  that 
staphylococci  were  present  now,  and  this 
seemed  to  confirm  Mount's  worst  fear,  that 
infection  of  the  meninges  might  result.  Put- 
nam came  back  from  California  and  paid  a 
call.  He  was  amazed  that  Johnny  was  still 
alive — let  alone  that  he  was  well  enough  to 
take  and  pass  examinations  on  schoolwork. 
Putnam,  Traeger  and  Gerson  talked  most 
of  an  evening,  behind  closed  doors,  while 
R-ances  and  I  waited  nervously  upstairs,  and 
Johnny  dozed. 

Everybody — except  Gerson — thought  that 
we  must  have  a  prompt  minor  operation  to 
avert  a  wide  infection.  That  bump  had  be- 
come very  dangerous,  exuding  large  amounts 
of  pus  every  day.  Also  the  adjacent  skin  was 
beginning  to  break  down,  which  would  in 
time  mean  more  ulceration.  Again,  though 
the  bump  was  bigger,  it  was  very  soft  now, 
and  drainage  might  be  possible.  But  Gerson 
fought  like  a  tiger  against  this  view.  His 
theory  was  that  the  tumor  was  now  dead, 
killed  by  the  diet,  and  that  the  suppuration 
consisted  of  nothing  but  dead  matter;  the 


tumor  was,  as  it  were,  sloughing  itsel; 
out  of  Johnny's  head.  Also  he  resoluu  , 
posed  an  operation  on  the  ground  that 
esthesia  would  be  fatal. 

So  began  a  battle  of  the  doctors  tha 
but  destroyed  us.  I  have  never  known^ 
strain  as  during  that  December  week, 
ultimate  decision  and  responsibility  re 
of  course,  on  Frances  and  me.  The  doc 
could  only  explain  and  suggest;  what 
did  was,  in  the  final  analysis,  up  to  us 
nally  we  compromised.  Traeger  suggest 
freezing  agent  instead  of  an  injectable 
esthetic;  Gerson  agreed  to  this  finally,  Mi 
agreed  to  operate,  and  everybody  else  ag 
that  even  while  Johnny  was  in  Neurolo) 
he  would  remain  on  the  Gerson  diet. 

Johnny's  own  comment  after  Puta 
visit  was  revealing.  "Of  course  operate, 
bump  is  poisoning  my  nerves."  He  weni 
','The  bump  will  open  twice  more."  And 
turned  out  he  was  dead  right. 

So  I  drove  him  to  Neurological  agaii 
what  we  thought  would  be  a  stay  of  a  dz 
two.  He  stayed  five  weeks. 

The  operation  was  scheduled  for  the  a 
noon.  Early  that  morning  the  bump  s 
taneously  opened  of  itself,  as  Gerson 
stubbornly  predicted  it  would.  Mount  c 
me  at  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  his  ■ 
fairly  choked  with  joy,  saying  that  he 
successfully  drained  an  abscess  that  wen ' 
centimeters  into  the  brain  beyond  the 
of  the  skull,  and  had  got  out  a  full  cup  t 
and  fluid. 

Now  Johnny  recovered  with  great  1 
He  regained  his  confidence  about  chess, 
ied  hard,  greeted  friends,  loafed,  teasC' 
nurses  and  laughed.  He  passed  an^ 
exam,  which  was  a  real  one  and  whicl 
to  be  done  in  a  stipulated  time. 

He  was  massively  bandaged  and  e 
few  hours,  under  the  most  elaborate  p; 
dure,  he  had  to  have  a  penicillin  drip  a  ' 
pear-shaped  sac  in  the  brain  slowly  d 
with  healthy  granulation  tissue,  but  o 
wise  he  was  more  comfortable  than  at 
other  f>eriod  during  his  illness.  That  hon| 
ferocious  bump  was  altogether  gone.  Johi' 
skull  would  be  as  smooth  and  norm; 
mine,  except  for  the  scars  of  the  ori' 
incision  which  the  hair  would  cover. '' 
next  year — so  we  thought — when  any 
ther  last  remnants  of  the  dead  tumor 
gone,  we  would  put  in  a  plate  and  all  w 
be  well  forevermore. 

Doctor  after  doctor  came  in  to  see  Joh 
and  expressed  his  free  amazement.  M 
one  of  our  old  friends,  told  us  that  wht 
heard  that  Johnny  was  in  hospital  agaii 
first  thought  was  of  complete  surprise 
he  was  still  living,  second  that  he  must 
coma  and  had  been  brought  in  for  fina' 
liative  measures.  And  there  Johnny  wa 
(Continued  on  Page  102) 


'Thin  is  lln'  Im'sI  nitntn-iil  nf  nil — Jii.s/  ln'fttn-  I  n/irn  lln'in 
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s  Course  Has  Brought 
Supreme  Happiness 

it  a  confes« 

if  you  will, 

have  had  a 

amazing  ex- 

ice,"  writes 

'hyllis  Bou- 

f  Denver, 

-ado.  "All 

ife,  I  had 

red  from  a 
of  inferi- 

-because  I  was  overweight.  At  16, 

Did  me  I  was  just  a  big  girl  and  al- 

A-ould  be.  But  at  24,  eternally  tired 

-itable,  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I 

;d  for  the  DuBarry  Success  Course. 

six  weeks,  I  learned  how  to  live  — 
be  the  attractive  person  that  nature 
d  me  to  be.  It  was  not  long  before  I 

)wn  from  171  to  121.  I  now  wear  a 
instead  of  an  18  or  20.  The  fatigue 

ne  like  magic — and  with  it  that  feel- 
inferiority.  My  skin  glows  with 
For  the  first  time,  I  know  the  secret 
ful  make-up. 

jeepest  sincerity,  I  can  say  thanks  to 

[Barry  Success  Course  for  all  it  has 
to  me — a  new  outward  poise  and 
lalm — a  supreme  happiness." 

is'Middle-aged'Look 
mesa  Slim  Beauty! 


After  I 

'ell  you  look!  How  young  you  look! 
ave  you  been  doing  to  yourself?" 
wonder  compliments  like  these 
i  sweet  to  Mrs.  Helen  Schmidt  of 
Missouri.  Only  a  few  months  be- 
e  had  been  a  tired,  overweight  wife 
ther,  settling  into  middle  age.  Then 
ng  happened  in  Helen  Schmidt's 
vas  the  exciting  adventure  of  taking 
Barry  Success  Course  right  in  her 
me.  And  the  result? 
ik  off  46  pounds,"  she  says,  "went 
ze  40  to  16,  reduced  my  waist,  ab- 
and  hips  7  inches.  I  learned  so 
had  never  known  about  care  of  my 
hair.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grate- 
for  the  Success  Course." 


Thousands  Find  DuBarry  Success  Course 
Easy  Way  to  Slender  Loveliness  at  Home 


"Don't  wait  till  you're 
a  heavyweight!" 

"Let  the  DuBarry  Success  Course  show  you, 
as  it  did  me,  how  to  get  slim  and  stay  slim." 

—says  \nga  Merr/man,  of  Portland,  Maine 

"I  had  always  been  slim  until  my  baby  was  born," 
says  Mrs.  Inga  Merriman.  "Then  I  began  to  put  on 
weight,  and  friends  began  to  remark  about  it.  I  had 
a  closet  full  of  clothes  I  couldn't  wear  and  had  to 
start  buying  larger  sizes.  That  was  a  real  warning  to 
me  and  I  decided  not  to  delay  until  I  got  to  be  a  real 
heavyweight.  I  started  the  DuBarry 
Success  Course.  In  just  six  weeks  I  was 
down  from  120  to  105,  had  reduced  my 
waist  5  inches,  my  abdomen  7\i,  and 
was  back  to  an  almost  perfect  size  10. 

"I  never  saw  anything  work  so  like 
magic.  I  had  plenty  to  eat  and  the  ex- 
ercises were  easy  because  so  many  of 
them  could  be  done  as  I  did  my  house- 
work— sweeping,  making  beds,  picking 
up  the  baby's  things.  My  skin  glows  like 
satin,  my  hair  is  soft  and  lustrous.  I  feel 
like  a  new  person  inside  and  out,  and 
I'm  especially  happy  because  my  hus- 
band is  so  proud  of  me.  My  advice  to 
every  woman  who  has  put  on  even  a 
few  extra  pounds  is — don't  wait  until 
you're  a  heavyweight.  Let  the  Success 
Course  show  you  how  to  get  slim  and 
stay  slim." 


Mrs.  Merriman's 
Measurements 

Before  After  Change 
Height   5'1"  S-V/z'  +  Vi 
Weight    120    105  —15 
Bust         34      33  —  1 
Waist       29     24  —5 
Abdomen  341/2  27  —  V/i 
Hips        36     331/4—  23/4 


New  short-cuts— new  methods  bring 
quick  results  — prove  safe  way 
to  malce  yourself  over. 

All  over  America  women  and  girls  are 
making  a  thrilling  discovery.  The  new 
DuBarry  Success  Course  is  the  quick, 
safe,  easy  way  to  achieve  a  more  slender, 
well-proportioned  figure,  to  look  better, 
live  a  happier  life.  And  the  Course  soon 
saves  its  small  cost. 

There's  a  reason  why  the  DuBarry 
Success  Course  is  such  a  sensational 
success — why  more  than  a  third  of  a 
million  women  and  girls  have  found  it 
the  way  to  loveliness  at  home.  It's  be- 
cause this  Course  brings  you  an  indi- 
vidual beauty  plan  for  you.  You  get  an 
analysis  of  your  needs — skin,  hair,  fig- 
ure, posture,  weight.  You  get  an  individ- 
ual goal  to  work  for  and  a  plan  for  at- 
taining it.  In  a  few  exciting  weeks  you 
learn  not  only  how  to  make  yourself 
over  in  face,  figure  and  fascination,  but 
how  to  be  your  own  beauty  expert  the 
rest  of  your  life. 

Yes,  when  you  enroll  for  the  DuBarry 
Success  Course,  the  very  methods  taught 
by  beauty-maker  Ann  Delafield  at  the 
Richard  Hudnut  Salon  come  to  you  in 
your  home.  You  are  shown  the  new 
short-cuts,  the  faster  ways  to  figure  im- 
provement. You  eat  tempting,  delicious 
foods  while  pounds  fade  away.  You  use 
professional  secrets  to  make  your  skin 
softer  and  lovelier,  your  eyes  more 
sparkling,  your  hair  more  beautiful. 

And  the  Course  saves  you  money. 
Saves  on  beauty  shop  bills.  Saves  on 
clothes  alterations.  Saves  because  you 
can  wear  those  smarter,  less  expensive 
junior-miss  styles. 

Make  this  your  resolution  for  1949 
— "I'm  going  to  be  the  more  attractive 
woman  I  want  to  be.  I'm  going  to  start 
the  Success  Course  right  now!" 


DuBarry  Success  Course 

/ Ann  Delafield,  Dirvctinu. 


Richard  Hudnut  Salon.  New  \t 


N.  Y. 


Yours  with  the  New  DuBarry  Success  Course  p- 


All  these  luxurious  DuBarry  Beauty  and  Make-up 
Preparations  and  Richard  Hudnut  Hair  Prepara- 
tions are  included  with  your  Course.  They  come 
to  you  with  an  entirely  now  Portable  Beauty 
Trav,  an  appropriate  setting  for  the  many  cos- 
metics that  are  to  play  an  important  part  in  your 
exciting  beauty  adventure. 


You  Can  Start  Success  Course  AT  ONCE! 


w  plan  you  can  enroll  for  the  Suc- 
urse  in  ten  minutes,  right  now,  to- 
nply  fill  out  and  mail  the  special 
at  right.  You'll  be  thrilled  with 
Jmes  hurrying  back  to  you,  all 
prepaid — your  first  lessons,  your 
I  Success-O-Scope,  making  possi- 
nalysis  of  your  individual  needs, 
rtable  DuBarry  Beauty  Tray,  a 


generous  supply  of  DuBarry  Beauty  and 
Make-up  Preparations  and,  in  addition, 
four  Richard  Hudnut  Hair  Preparations. 
Don't  miss  this  chance  to  get  started  on 
your  beauty  program  without  delay. 

If  you  want  more  information  before  enroll- 
ing, check  only  the  bottom  line  in  coupon,  or 
send  post  card  or  letter  for  booklet  telling 
all  about  the  New  DuBarry  Success  Course. 


Richard  Hudnut  Salon 

Dept.  SP-2,  693  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  in  the  New  DuBarry  Success  Course  on  the 
plan  which  I  have  marked  X. 


□  I  enclose  $28.50  as  pay- 
ment in  full. 


□  I  enclose  $7.50  and  will  send  $7.50 
each  month  for  three  additional 
months. 


(Send  all  payments  bv  check  or  monej/  ord'er  pay- 
able to  Richard  Hudnut  Salon.  Do  not  aend  currency,  t 


Miss 
Mrs.~~ 

Street_ 


City_ 


Zone_ 


consult  parent 


guardian  and 
r  this  Course.} 


_State_ 


I'pled  for  ndvorti.iiiiR 
puhllciitions  of  t(u' 
CMii  Mfdlo.nl  Assoi'liltlon 


Please  let  us  have  the  fol- 
lowing important  informa- 
tion so  that  we  may  send 
you  DuBarry  Beauty  and 
Make-up  Preparations  for 
your  type. 

Color  of  Hair  

Eyes  Lashes  


Skin  :  Dry  □ 
Height- 


Oily  □ 


-Weight- 


kin  s 

olor:  ) 


Cream  □  FairQ 
Med.  □    Dark  □ 


If  you  want  more  Information  before  enrollInK,  fill  in  only  name  and  address  and  mark  an  x  here  □ 
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Fehriiar  | 


Only  one  soap 
gives  your  skin  this 
exciting  Bouquet 

It's  enchanting,  entrancing . . .  this  subtle  perfume 
. . .  this  lingering  fragrance  men  love! 

Make  yoTor  daily  bath  with  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 
...  a  stepping-stone  towards  romance!  For  the 

captivating  fragrance  of  Cashmere  Bouquet 
is  the  fragrance  men  love — it  comes  only  from  a 
secret  wedding  of  rare  perfumes  far  more 
costly  than  you  would  expect  to  find  in  any 
soap!  Today,  start  doing  as  popular 
girls  have  done  for  80  years. 
-"(H^  Bathe  every  day  with  Cashmere  / 
"X^s    Bouquet  Soap  .  .  .  use  it  for 
your  complexion,  too! 


Cashmei© 
BouQuet 


-^hi/wA-  /i^mjuv  aIIu/yv  /witL  "^L^  /  l^to^i 


Cashmere 
Bouquet 


(Continued  from  Page  100) 
ting  up  in  bed  and  arguing  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  ionizing  lithium  hydride ! 

Then,  after  some  days,  the  pathologist's 
report  came  in  and  we  learned  that  the  dis- 
charged matter  showed  no  infection — the 
pus  was  sterile.  The  cultures  showed  no 
growth  at  all.  Of  course  sterile  abscesses  are 
not  unknown  by  any  means;  the  tumor  might 
have  been  cut  ofT  from  its  blood  supply  and 
the  resulting  necrotic  tissue  would  be  sterile. 
Even  so,  the  sterility  of  the  abscess  seemed 
to  be  a  tremendous  confirmation  of  the  Ger- 
son  theory  that  the  tumor  was,  at  least  in 
part,  indeed  dead,  and  was  emptying  itself 
out  as  liquid.  Finally  came  the  day  when 
Mount  announced  that  Johnny's  eyes  were 
normal— with  no  papilledema  at  all— and 
that  he  considered  the  tumor  to  have  been 
"arrested." 

My  sister  was  with  Johnny  and  me  when 
he  got  this  news.  I  never  knew  till  this  mo- 
ment just  how  anguishing  was  the  strain  that 
he  strove  so  hard  to  conceal.  He  jumped  bolt 
upright ;  then  slowly,  very  slowly  and  proudly, 
he  relaxed  downward  to  the  pillow,  while 
across  his  face  spread  the  most  beatifically 
happy  expression,  and  his  eyes — normal  eyes 
now — filled  just  to  the  brim  with  tears,  but 
did  not  spill  over,  as  he  smiled  with  relief, 
pride,  and  the  exhaustion  that  comes  with 
release  from  intolerable  strain. 

In  a  second  he  had  recovered,  and  was 
telephoning  his  mother. 

But  there  were  still  plenty  of  confusions 
and  disappointments  too.  One  doctor  would 
contradict  another  and  ^^^^^^^^ 
then  himself — because,  in 
truth,  the  circumstances 
were   so  unprecedented. 
They  were  terrifically  im- 
pressed at  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  they  could  not 
explain  it  or  vouch  for  the 
future.  They  soberly  could 
not  believe  that  the  Ger-  ^^^^^^^^ 
son  regime  alone  had  pro- 
duced  thisefTect.  But  when 
we  asked,  "Would  you  yourself  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  taking  Johnny  off  that  diet, 
now?"  they  all  said  "No." 

We  found  out  more  and  more  how  sickness 
makes  a  world  of  its  own.  Johnny  came  to 
feel  that  people  not  in  hospital  were  repre- 
sentatives practically  of  a  different  race, 
from  another  planet.  But  how  he  envied  the 
healthy  outlanders!  What  Frances  did  was 
to  give  him  an  efficient  balance  between  the 
one  world  and  the  other.  She  taught  him  to 
adjust  himself  to  the  life  of  the  hospital  while 
still  maintaining  active  touch  with  what 
went  on  outside.  It  was  I  who  was  the  epit- 
ome of  the  external  world  breaking  in. 
Sometimes  I  was  too  exuberant;  the  con- 
trast was  too  acute,  and  though  Johnny 
loved  my  visit  every  evening  and  looked  for- 
ward to  it,  the  letdown  after  I  left  was  some- 
times sharp. 

He  still  felt  very  strongly  that  he  was  ac- 
tively participating  in  Inside  U.S.A.  Late  in 
December  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  ac- 
cepted it,  though  I  still  had  a  good  deal  of 
writing  to  do.  Johnny  sighed.  "Well,  that 
solves  the  financial  problem." 

A  little  later  something  gave  him  great 
happiness.  He  had  sent  a  question  in  to  "In- 
formation Please,"  and  it  was  used  on  the 
program  one  night  when  I  was  a  guest.  I  had 
asked  him  to  listen  in,  but  he  had  no  idea  that 
his  question  was  going  to  be  used,  and  he 
went  wild  with  excitement  when  he  heard 
his  name  on  the  air.  The  question  asked  us  to 
tell  what  the  symbols  K2,  K2,  and  K. 2  sig- 
nified. Johnny  stumped  us  handsomely,  and 
immediately  made  plans  for  use  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  he  had  won. 

He  was  gay  and  confident.  He  murmured 
to  a  visitor,  "The  doctors  are  fighting  among 
themselves  now  as  to  who  cured  me." 

Mount  let  him  come  home  for  thirty-six 
hours  over  Christmas,  penicillin  drip  and  all, 
and  we  had  a  small  parly  and  a  happy  time. 
But  then  he  had  to  return  to  the  hospital  be- 
cause it  took  time  for  the  abscess  cavity  to 
till.  This  was  Christmas  night. 

He  was  not  discharged  till  January  twelfth. 
He  wanted  urgently  to  go  home,  but  vn-  de- 


^  If  there  were  but  one  royal 
^  road  to  success  it  would 
have  been  under  government 
control  long  ago. 

—  MAURICE  SWITZER: 
Meditations  of  Marcus  O'Rallus 
(Kelly-Springfield) 


cided  to  fill  a  small  additional  inter 
Mrs.  Seeley's;  of  course  we  were  still  1 
ing  the  diet  adhesively., Frances  drov 
up  to  the  hospital  for  a  series  of  last 
ings,  and  finally  he  was  in  his  own 
fortable  small  room  at  home  again.  H 
been  away  since  August,  and  this  was  1 
ary  sixth.  Mount  came  up  a  few  day: 
and,  venturing  beyond  anything  he  ha 
said  before,  expressed  the  opinion  th: 
tumor  was  "quiescent."  The  niiracl 
happened.  We  were  wild  with  hope. 

To  this  day,  what  caused  Johnny's 
tacular  improvement  during  the  win 
unknown.  Anybody  may  have  his  gues 
plain  fact  is  that  we  simply  do  not 
The  recovery  may  have  been  due  t 
X  rays,  the  effect  of  which  is  often  de 
and  cumulative;  to  the  mustard,  whic 
do  unpredictable  things  to  a  body;  t 
fact  of  his  youth  and  the  growth  of  ht 
cells  despite  the  tumor;  to  mysteries  i 
human  spirit;  to  the  Gerson  diet;  or  to 
binations  and  permutations  among  all ' 
Similarly,  we  do  not  know— nobody  knt 
what  caused  the  severe  deterioration 
came  next.  All  we  know  is  that  for 
months  Johnny  was  miraculously  bette 
then  very  suddenly  and  sorely  worse  ; 

February,  1947,  started  well.  Three 
before,  Johnny  had  scarcely  been 
walk.  Now,  though  it  would  be  an  exa 
tion  to  say  that  he  romped  all  over  the 
he  was  capable  of  walking  half  a  mile 
^^^^^^^^^     He  veered  a  little  ■ 
right,  his  left  foo' 
wobbly,  and  he  net 
modicum  of  guidance 
the  improvement  w 
contestable.  Even  h 
hand  could  not  have 
very  bad  at  this  timi 
cause  one  evening, 

  insistence,  I  watchec 

give  himself  a  hypod 
injection  of  liver* 
on  the  side  above  the  hip,  an  awkwaWl 
to  reach.  I  could  not  possibly  have 
on  anybody,  let  alone  myself,  what  Jo 
did  so  skillfully. 

Frances  had  rehearsed  this  with  hiir 
eral  times,  though  she  had  a  horror  of  i 
the  actual  injection  herself.  In  fact,  onei 
reasons  he  did  it  alone  was  to  spare  her. 
called  it  "bayonet  practice." 

Steadily,  too.  she  helped  him  in  ph} 
activity.  She  taught  him  to  be  delibf 
about  almost  every  physical  movemerl 
that  he  picked  his  stance  carefully  and  '\ 
exactly  what  he  was  going  to  do  next  b| 
doing  it.  She  showed  him  how  his  right  ! 
could  unobtrusively  assist  the  left.  In  a'  i 
two  mentors  were  of  assistance— Bu  j 
with  his  lesson  Be  Aware,  and.  of  a) 
similar  personalities,  Mr.  LaGuardia  ai 
slogan  Patience  and  Fortitude. 

Years  before,  at  Lincoln,  Johnny  ha' 
and  liked  a  girl  named  Mary.  Often  Fr 
talked  to  him  about  falling  in  love  andm 
ing  someday;  once  he  smiled  in  reply,  " 
well,  just  throw  a  chemist  across  my  p 
Mary  came  back  to  his  mind.  Johnny 
very  casual  about  it.  "Oh,  by  the  way 
he  began  with  Frances,  and  then  rei 
Mary  to  her  attention.  Frances  callet 
mother,  and  then  Johnny  talked  to  I 
herself  on  the  telephone,  and  they  arra 
to  meet.  Johnny  felt  very  proud  and  gi 
up. 

Everything  seemed  better  day  by 
But  by  the  end  of  February  it  seemed  I 
after  six  weeks  of  being  contained,  the  b 
was  ever  so  slightly  beginning  to  bulge 
again. 

On  February  eighteenth,  Gerson  he 
demonstration.  This  was  against  our  wk 
But  inasmuch  as  we  thought  he  had  ■ 
largely  instrumental  in  saving  Johnny's 
we  could  not  refuse  [x^rmission.  (jerson 
solutely  sure  that  Johnny  was  saved 
very  i)roud,  invited  some  prominent  ! 
York  officials  and  physicians  to  see  him 
six  or  seven  other  patients.  He  had  t; 
color  photographs  of  .)ohnny's  head  du 
the  prec(.'ding  autumn;  we  saw  to  it 

(Ctjntinunl  an  I'lige  101) 
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Darling, 

you  dorft  need  pull 

to  be  an  important  figure 


Mind  your  P's  and  "cues"  when  you  buy  a  girdle. 

•  Avoid  those  P's  of  old-fashioned,  standard  sizes  .  .  . 
pulling,  pinching  and  poking.  Your  cue  to  comfort  is  a 
Warner's  3-Way-Sized  girdle  that  is  yours  alone. 

•  From  your  exact  size,  you  can  pick  your  own  length,  hip 
size,  and  just  the  control  you  want.  You  can  pick  the  price 
to  please  your  purse,  too.  Warner's  girdles  begin  at  $3.50. 

•  You'll  find  a  lavish  array  of  over  300  styles  and  sizes  to 
select  from. 

•  Give  your  new  Spring  wardrobe  a  lovelier  outlook  on 
you  by  beginning  with  a  Warner's. 

In  your  sizG  y^Mf^m/^^A^i^fti^ 

Yon  can't  be  bewitchinj;  if  yon're  always  hitciiinw  at  a  too 
long  girdle  that  keeps  riding  up.  Or  fussing  at  a  too  short 
girdle  that  pulls  runs  in  your  stockings.  Warner's  come  in 
four  lengths;  short,  medium,  long  and  extra  long.  The  Sta- 
Up-Top  Le  Gant  shown  here  features  Warner's  patented  waist 
minimizer  that  won't  roll  over. 


Among  Jf  arner's  100  styles  is  the  Sta  Vp- 
Top  Le  Gant  #640,  pink,  white.  $16.50. 
ABC  Bra  #20-44,  pink,  white,  $3.50. 


You'll  never  feel  lovely  in  a  girdle 
that's  too  wide  at  the  hips  and  gives 
you  permanent  waves.  Or  one  that's 
too  small  and  binds  imcomfortably  at 
your  thighs.  You'll  find  a  Warner's 
that's  yours  alone.  They're  hip-sized 
for  straight,  average  and  full  hips. 


"Lithe  Line"  exerciser  by  Helena  RuLinstein 


WORLD  FAMOUS  FOR  LE  GANT'  •  WARNERETTE*  •  STA-IIP-TOP*  •  ABC*  ALPHABET*  •  A'hIRE* 
"free-lift"'  REDFEBN*  *Rsg.  U.S.  Pal.0ft.,Thc  Warner  Brothers  Co.,  New  York  16,  Chicago  6,  San  Francisco  8 


You'll  have  perfect  sylpli  control 
in  a  Warner's  whether  you  clioose 
the  gentle  hug  of  light,  mesh  elas- 
tics  or  the  stronger  control  of 
tightly  woven  elastics.  Warner's 
girdles  love  to  be  matched  up 
with  beautiful  Warner's  bras,  too. 
They're  3-Way-Sized  in  cup,  hand 
and  uplijt.  At  finer  stores. 
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Kobruarjl 


COMFORTS 


Ihese  uwn"-  smoothest 


10 


One  of  the  prime  reasons  why  Greyhound  offers  the  most  restful  ride  on 
the  world's  highways  is  the  skillfully  designed,  body-contoured  easy 
chair,  now  standard  equipment  on  thousands  of  SuperCoaches.  This, 
plus  a  hundred  other  features  of  skilled  engineering,  make  an  hour's  trip 
or  a  cross-continental  tour  an  adventure  in  relaxation.  #  But  SuperCoach 
comfort  doesn't  mean  super  prices!  Greyhound  travel  to  all  48  states, 
Canada,  Mexico,  costs  far  less  per  mile  than  any  other  type  of  trans- 
portation—d  fraction  as  much  as  driving  your  own  car. 


^  Roomy  inside  rack  for  packages, 
wraps.  light  luggage  needed  on  trip. 

4    Through  thousands  of  tiny  perfora- 
•      tions   flows  draftless   ventilation  — 
pleasantly  warm  on  cold  days.  Hun- 
dreds of  coaches  fully  air  conditioned. 

2  Solex  safety-glass  windows,  on  all  the 
newer  buses,  allow  perfect  observa- 
tion,whilefilteringoutharsh  sun  rays. 


4 


Clean  white  covers,  changed  frequent- 
ly, are  placed  over  the  cushioned 
headrests. 


g    Comfortable  arm  rests  are  provided 
—on  the  aisle,  and  next  the  windows. 


^  Press  this  little  lever  and  the  seat 
back  reclines  to  any  desired  position. 

y  Deep  cushions  of  foam  rubber,  cov- 
ered with  soft  fabric,  are  contoured 
to  your  body  for  easy  riding. 

g  The  convenient  foot  rest  is  quickly 
adjustable  for  big  folks,  little  folks. 

^  Weather-tight  locked  compartments, 
reached  from  outside,  are  provided 
for  all  your  heavier  luggage. 

In  the  SuperCoach  aluminum  alloys 
are  used  for  strength  and  lightness- 
long  wheel  base  anil  perfected  spring- 
ing, for  a  smooth,  restful  ri<le. 


GREYHOUND 


(Conlinucd  from  Pane  102) 
Johnny  would  not  have  opportunity  to  see 
these,  which  might  well  have  frightened  him. 
The  assembled  doctors  looked  over  his  chart 
and  all  his  records  back  to  the  original  opera- 
tion, and  then  examined  his  skull  which  was 
beautifully  healed,  watched  him  walk,  tested 
his  grip,  and  asked  a  few  questions.  All  went 
smoothly  and  swiftly.  Yet  I  am  convinced 
that  this  event^perhaps  the  half-hour  wait 
with  the  other  Gerson  patients— upset 
Johnny  gravely.  He  seemed  indifferent,  how- 
ever. Frances  and  I  walked  him  home,  and 
he  stopped  at  my  hotel  for  tea. 

The  next  day,  February  nineteenth,  at 
breakfast,  he  had  a  sharp  attack  of  trem- 
bling, together  with  amnesia.  He  talked  to 
Frances  more  or  less  like  this: 

"Is  it  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  the 
evening?  .  .  .  Where  am  I?  .  .  .  What  hap- 
pened yesterday?  ...  I  can't  remember.  .  .  . 
Oh,  yes,  of  course ....  It's  the  queerest  thing — 
I  can't  remember!" 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  was 
that  Johnny  had  completely  forgotten  the 
exhibition  with  Ger- 


*★★*★*★★★ 


Oh,  it's  absolutely  certain. 

And  it's  positively  clear — 
Why,  you'd  know  it  quick  as  any' 
thing: 
A  little  girl  lives  here. 


son  the  day  before. 
Of  course  he  was  sub- 
consciously blotting 
out  from  himself  and 
obliterating  what 
must  have  been  a 
frightening  experi- 
ence. Absolutely  all 
memory  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  had  van- 
ished. But  none  of 
our  doctors  seemed 
much  troubled  by  this 
amnesia,  terrifying  as 
it  was  to  us.  I  talked 
to  Putnam  on  the 
telephone  and  he  said 
that  it  might  well 
occur,  as  the  result 
of  temporary  blood 
displacement,  even  if 
the  tumor  were  ac- 
tually dead.  Mount 
came  and  made  a 
thorough  examina- 
tion on  February 
twenty-second.  The 
head  still  looked  won- 
derfully  better, 
though  a  small  odd 
blister  had  developed, 
and,  despite  the  am- 
nesia. Mount  was  as 
optimistic  as  I  ever 
saw  him. 

But  the  next  day, 
though  he  loved 

Mount  and  had  been  with  him  for  a  full  hour, 
Johnny  could  not  remember  his  visit  until 
we  jogged  his  memory.  A  day  or  two 
later,  feeling  his  head  (he  never  looked  at  iti, 
he  himself  could  see  that  the  bulge,  though 
closed— we  never  had  any  leakage  trouble 
again— was  ever  so  slightly  bigger.  He 
turned  to  me  with  a  grim  voice.  "Father,  if  it 
comes  out  again,  will  it  be  /or  the  last  lime?" 

Several  times  subsequently  Johnny  had 
these  amnesia  attacks.  Usually  the  attacks 
came  if  Johnny  thought  that  a  doctor  was 
worried  about  him.  He  sought  to  believe  in 
each  of  his  doctors  implicitly— more  than 
we  did,  perhaijs.  He  had  to,  to  survive. 

During  the  next  days  he  talked  incessantly 
of  schoolwork  and  the  Harvard  entrance  ex- 
aminations. He  wanted  to  know  why.  if  he 
luid  to  stay  on  the  diet,  he  could  not  go  back 
to  Deerlicld,  live  on  the  diet  in  the  infirmary 
there,  and  resume  his  classes.  The  diet  was 
certainly  a  major  worry  and  preoccupation, 
■^'et  we  could  not  dare  to  stop  it.  No  doctor, 
even  the  most  orthodox,  would  let  us  even 
consider  taking  him  off  the  diet  now.  We  had 
comforted  Johnny  by  saying  that  he  could 
(|uit  the  diet  in  Julie,  and  day  after  day  he 
would  count  tiie  remaining  weeks,  (ierson,  of 
course,  thought  he  might  have  to  remain  on 
the  diet  at  least  for  a  year  and  maybe  U»- 
several  years. 

M(  di(  ally,  the  situation  Ik  c  anie  more  puz- 
xlmg  all  Ihc  time.  During  March,  Johnny  was 
in  goofi  sliap<-.  though  the  bulge  continued 


to  grow  very  slowly  and  he  had  intermi( 
jx'riods  of  seeming  dazed  and  dopey  ar! 
hand  and  foot  became  somewhat  wors, 
the  lag  in  the  mouth  deejK'ned.  Also  h 
apt  to  drop  things  if  he  didn't  watch  h! 
hand.  But  the  eyes  were  better.  Ther 
no  recurrence  of  papilledema.  How,  w« 
dered,  could  he  get  better  in  one  directio 
worse  in  another,  at  one  and  the  same  i 

Straight  through  March  and  April,  di| 

everything,  Johnny  worked  on.  He 
terly  obsessed  about  getting  into  Il.i 
the  fall.  But  to  achieve  this  he  had  lo 
plete  making  up  his  work  at  Deerfieli 
graduate  as  well  as  pass  the  college-enl 
exams,  a  double  task  that  seemed  impo 
Then  on  March  eighteenth  we  Icarnet 
he  had  caught  up  with  his  history  cou 
Deerfield— though  he  hadn't  been  the 
eleven  months — and  on  April  seventh! 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Boyden  that  gave  hitr 
ant  happiness:  He  had  passed  his  Engli 
amination  satisfactorily.  I  took  him  I 
science  room  in  the  Public  Library,  wh  | 
did  some  ad' 
work,  and 
ceeded  to  ■ 
no  fewer  tli 
four  chemi 
periments 
found  out  alj>  . 
New  York  Tu' 
School,  and  \»i 
rolled  him 
Johnny's  mark' 
six  weeks  werei 
English,  95  ii 
tory,  95  in  trij: 
in  a  boy  with  I 
brain !  i 
We  made  1' 
application  for 
enter  Harvard 
in  his  own  hani 
ing,  now  wretc 
uneven,  he  wro 
following  para 
to  answer  the 
tion,  "What  ari 
reasons  for  goi 
college  and  wl 
you  wish  partic 
tocometoHarv 


The  walls  are  pink  with  roses — 

A  special  kind  of  bloom 
That  holds  the  breath  of  summer- 
time 

In  Alison's  room; 

And  the  windows  looking  outward 
Where  the  chips  and  squirrels  run 
Are  framed  in  clouds  of  organdy 
Chez  Alison. 

There's  an  armchair  striped  like 
candy. 
And  a  tiny  white  bed 
With  a  rabbit-bordered  pillow 
For  a  small,  small  head.  . . . 


★  ★★★★***★ 


I  wish  to  go 
lege  primarily  t( 
plete  a  sound  % 
education  and  I 
pare  myself 
years  to  come, 
wish  to  prcpar 
self  for  research 
in  physical  chei 
I  have  chosen  Harvard  to  atain  [sic]  the; 
because  I  have  been  advised  that  it  is  th' 
tution  where  I  may  most  fruitfully  attai 
aims. 

On  April  twelfth  he  took  the  college 
exams.  It  had  been  arranged,  throu' 
courtesy  of  Dean  Gummere  of  Harvar 
he  split  these  into  two  sessions,  taki 
Aptitude  tests  at  this  time  and  the  A 
ment  tests  later.  Johnny  said  he  pr 
to  do  both  together,  and  who  were  wt 
no  to  him?  He  announced,  "  I  never  f( 
ter  in  my  life."  But  it  was  a  grueling  d; 
drove  him  down  to  a  school  near  (ir; 
Park  early  in  the  morning,  and  he 
wait  almost  an  hour,  standing  mostl 
huge  milling  crowd  of  husky  youngs 
many  of  them  G.  I.'s  who  had  seen  c 
abroad— and  then  squeeze  his  wa 
elevators  packed  and  jammed,  and  rui 
confusing  corridors.  Johnny  looked  p 
frail.  His  gait  was  lopsided,  and  his  b; 
made  his  pallor  even  more  striking  t 
would  have  been  otherwise.  France 
close  by.  The  exams  lasted  six  and 
hours.  We  didn't  get  home  till  dinm 
and  Johnny  Hung  himself  on  the  cou^ 
claimmg.  "  lioy,  am  I  tired ! "  Then  he< 
snapped  lo  the  |)hone  to  cotnjjare  not* 
other  boys  who  had  taken  the  same 

There  were  other  activiti(!S  t<x).  Tl 
he  enrolled  at  the  Tutoring  School 
him  to  The  Ik  st  Yearsof  Our  I.ivesai 
of  celebration.  My  sister  took  him  U 

(CiDiliniii-il  im  I'liKi-  Kl'i) 
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Prove 


CAMEL  MILDNESS 

IN  rOUR"T-ZONE'7 


Make  the  camel  3o-day  mildness 

"EST  in  your  "T-Zone."  Smoke  Camels,  and 
nly  Camels,  for  30  days.  Let  YOUR  OWN 
"ASTE  be  the  judge  of  the  rich,  full-bodied 
avor  you  get  from  Camels.  Let  YOUR 
>WN  THROAT  report  to  you  on  just  how 
lild  Camels  are! 

V  A  RECENT  TEST,  hundreds  of  men  and 
omen,  from  coast  to  coast,  smoked  Camels, 
nd  only  Camels,  for  30  days— an  average  of 
to  2  packs  a  day.  Each  week,  their  throats 
ere  examined  by  noted  throat  specialists, 
fter  a  total  of  2470  thorough  examinations, 
,iese  doctors  reported 

IVO  THROAT 

fRRITATION 

^ue  to  smoking 

CAMELS! 


According  to  a  Nationwide  survey: 

MORE  DOCTORS  SMOKE  CAMELS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  CIGARETTE 

Doctors  smoke  for  pleasure,  too!  And 
when  three  leading  independent  re- 
search organizations  asked  113,597  doc- 
tors what  cigarette  they  smoked,  the 
brand  named  most  was  Camel! 
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February, 


Soaping  dulls  hair. 
Halo  glorifies  it ! 


y/  Not  a  soap, 
not  a  cream — 
cannot  leave 
dulling  film! 


V 


Quickly, 
effectively  removes 
dandruff  from  both 
hair  and  scalp! 


Gives  fragrant, 
soft-v/ater  lather 
even  in  hardest 
v/ater! 

\/  Leaves  hair 
lustrously  soft,  easy 
to  manage — with 
colorful  natural 
highlights! 


YeS/  "soaping"  your  hair 
with  even  finest  liquid  or  cream 
shampoos  hides  its  natural 
lustre  with  dulling  soap  film 

/  Halo  —not  a  soap,  not  a  cream 
—  contains  no  sticky  oUs,  nothing  to  hide 
your  hair's  natural  lustre  with  dulling 
film.  Made  with  a  new  patented 
ingredient,  Halo  brings  out  glossy, 
shimmering  highlights  the  very  first 
time  you  use  it!  Its  delightfully  fragrant 
lather  rinses  away  quickly,  completely 
in  any  kind  of  water— needs  no  lemon  or 
vinegar  rinse.  For  hair  that's  naturally 
colorful,  lustrously  soft,  easy  to 
manage— use  Halo  Shampoo! 
At  any  drug  or  cosmetic  counter. 


Halo  reveals  the  hidden  beauty  of  your  hair! 


(Continued  from  Page  104) 
adoon,  and  with  Frances  and  me  he 
saw  matinees  of  Joan  of  Lorraine  and  Fin- 
ian's  Rainbow.  He  kept  up  his  acute  interest 
in  pohtics  and  he  still  read  the  news  of  the 
day  with  great  care.  We  shopped  for  a  lot 
of  clothes — he  had  grown  at  least  three 
inches  during  all  this  time — and  our  friends 
dropped  in  and  once  or  twice  we  played 
chess  and  of  course  he  beat  me. 

He  was  very  pleased  and  proud  when,  in 
the  middle  of  March,  I  finally  finished  Inside 
U.S.A.  Later  I  read  him  a  fine  puff  that  Bill 
Shirer  wrote.  Johnny  winked  at  me  cyni- 
cally. "  It's  swell — sure  you  didn't  write  that 
yourself?"  He  was  delighted,  but  skeptical, 
about  my  plans  for  Inside  Washington,  the 
sequel  I  was  outlining.  I  had  insisted  that  I 
was  never  again  going  to  produce  such  a 
monster  as  Inside  U.S.A..  and  that  this  suc- 
cessor would  be  much  shorter.  "Each  chap- 
ter will  end  up  two,"  he  smiled.  "I  know 
you." 

The  continuing  diet  gave  him  moments  of 
real  desperation.  Once  he  pleaded  with  us  to 
invent  or  concoct  somehow  some  sort  of  soft 
drink.  We  appealed  to  Mrs.  Seeley,  and  she 
sent  over  a  kind  of  sugarless  raspberry  juice 
out  of  which  Frances  made  a  kind  of  lemon- 
ade. He  sipped  it  greedily. 

Meantime  our  assault  on  what  seemed  to 
be  the  entire  medical  profession  of  New  York 
City  was  continuing.  There  was  no  doubt — 
brutally,  inexorably,  that  murderous  bump 
was  getting  bigger,  which 
meant  that  the  tumor  had  ■■■■■H 
started  to  grow  again. 

It  seemed  that  another 
operation  would  be  neces- 
sary very  soon,  or  the 
skin  around  the  bump 
would  break  down  again, 
this  time  beyond  repair. 

Finally  Mount  decided 
to  make  an  exploration, 
and  I  took  Johnny  up 
to  Neurological  for  a 
two-day  visit.  He  was 
annoyed  as  usual  at  this 
interruption  to  his  studies. 
Mount  and  Miller  slipped 
into  Johnny's  room  and 
remained  there  two  and  a  quarter  hours, 
while  other  doctors  and  nurses  constantly 
went  in  and  out.  I  knew  it  could  not  be 
dangerous  because  I  had  not  been  asked  to 
sign  the  usual  waiver  of  responsibility,  yet 
I  paced  the  corridor  for  those  two  and  a 
quarter  hours  with  extreme  uneasiness. 
Mount  hoped  that,  as  in  December,  he  could 
go  in  and  release  a  lot  of  fluid.  Anyway,  he 
was  going  to  take  a  sample  of  what  he  found 
and  the  pathologist  was  waiting.  The  job  was 
finished  finally  and  then  I  knew  it  was  very 
bad,  because  both  Mount  and  Miller  backed 
away  from  me  in  the  corridor  and  would  not 
talk.  I  went  inside. 

With  an  infinitely  slow,  hopeful,  almost 
caressing  gesture  Johnny  put  his  hand  up  to 
his  head.  "I  wonder  how  the  bump  is,"  he 
murmured.  A  desperate  charging  hope  shone 
in  his  eyes.  Very  slowly  the  hand  went  up. 
He  felt  his  head  tentatively,  felt  it  again 
with  full  palm,  and  then,  limply,  helplessly, 
the  hand  fell  down.  This  was  the  only  time  I 
ever  saw  his  eyes  actually  spill  over  with 
tears.  He  lay  there  silent  for  a  long  moment. 
Then  he  sighed,  with  his  eyes  closed.  "I 
dare  say  it  will  take  a  little  time  to  deflate." 

The  bump  was  like  a  stone  again,  and 
Mount  had  scarcely  been  able  to  evacuate  a 
drop. 

The  next  day  Johnny  telephoned  us  early. 

I  left  the  hospital  at  4:35  that  afternoon 
and  went  to  work ;  I  had  been  asked  to  review 
Ern\c  Pyle's  last  book  for  the  Herald  Tribune 
and  was  very  late  with  it.  I  called  Johnny  at 
7::}0  to  tell  him,  rather  boastfully.  I  fear, 
that  I  had  read  the  hook  and  done  a  short 
review.  Johnny:  "Oh,  father,  how  could  you 
possibly  read  a  bofjk  in  that  time?  What  if 
someone  reviews  Inside  U.S.A.  after  read- 
ing it  that  way?" 

lie  asked  Mount  the  next  morning,  "Did 
you  go  deep  enough  so  that  you  ajuld  make 
nie  twitch?"  He  tried  to  sound  cheerful,  but 


his  voice  was  weak  and  quavering.  Ther 
asked  why  he  had  to  continue  on  the  di( 
it  were  not  doing  what  it  was  supposed  tn 
He  added  quickly,  "But  don't  let  anyb 
know  that  I'm  impatient." 

I  TOOK  him  home  after  a  brief  talk  v 
Mount.  It  was  all  hopeless  now.  \V 
Johnny  had  now,  the  pathologist  said 
one  of  the  worst  of  all  forms  of  tunid 
oblastoma  multiforme;  moreover,  tht 
men  Mount  got  showed  many  mitotic  lu 
that  is,  the  production  of  malignant  ci  1 
rapidly  increasing.  All  neurologists  arc 
mists.  I  tried  to  argue  with  the  diagno- 
pointing  out  how  generally  well  Johnn\ 
was.  And  indeed  the  doctors  were  astorib 
to  the  point  of  stupefaction  that  he  had  li 
able  to  take  those  college-entrance  ex;i 
But  Mount,  so  kind  and  decent,  could  n 
no  hope  at  all  when  we  asked  him  what 
next.  He  said,  "Let  Johnny  do  exactly  w 
he  wants  to  do.  Let  him  die  happy." 

April  twenty-fifth  was  a  tremendous  c 
Penfield  telephoned  from  Montreal  to 
that  he  would  be  in  New  York  and  would ; 
to  see  Johnny.  The  appointment  was  set  j 
midmorning. 

Then — some  modicum  of  hope  again !  I 
field,  with  his  immense  authority,  wasgre , 
impressed  at  how  comparatively  well  Joh 
still  was,  and  seemed  to  think  that  all 
not  yet  lost.  I  showed  him  wliat  he  had  v 
ten  on  the  chart  the  year  before ;  lie  repl 
"Well,  the  best  of  us 
■■■■■■■B     t)e  mistaken."  He  ^ 
the  impression  that  Ji 
ny  mi^lil  still  be  sa 
he  urged  giving  up 
diet,  trying  the  must 
again,  and  above  all, 
ing  a  second  operati 
He  thought  that  the 
mor  might  conceiva 
have  a  frontier  and  mi 
be  removable  at  this  sta 
Tumors  in  children  i 
he  said,  unpredictable,? 
this  one  seemed  to 
"weeping  itself  out" 
fluid  and  it  might  not  | 
"so  frightfully  big."  Tj 
was  the  best  moment  for  an  operation,  t 
since  the  ulcer  had  healed  and  the  risk  of 
fection  wasat  a  minimum.  He  urged  Mouni 
do  a  "whopping  big  job"  and  to  risk  eve 
thing  by  the  most  drastic  possible  operat 
procedure. 

Steadfastly,  all  these  months,  we  had  h 
to  the  diet,  but  now  there  seemed  no  po 
in  going  on.  Not  only,  despite  the  diet,  v 
the  tumor  growing  again;  it  was  grow 
faster. 

It  would  have  been  heartless  to  havec 
tinued  to  impose  on  Johnny,  for  no  g" 
end,  a  regime  of  such  severity.  He  had  b 
on  the  diet  seven  and  a  half  months— yet 
tumor  was  bigger  now  than  ever  bef  i 
Nevertheless,  we  were  grateful  to  this  spi 
did  human  being.  Max  Gerson,  for  all  he 
for  Johnny — and  what  he  did  was  a  lot—: 
we  always  will  be.  There  were  long  consu 
tions  with  Traeger  and  Gerson  and  finally  i 
told  Johnny  the  great  news  one  morning  3  i 
he  asked  suspiciously,  "  What  strings  are  I 
tached?"  Only,  we  replied,  that  there  oui 
to  be  a  few  intervening  days,  for  weaning,! 
to  speak,  when  he  would  still  avoid  salt  i\ 
fat.  ' 

Frances  and  I  had  lunch  out  that  day,  at 
then  we  rushed  to  a  butcher  shop  and  bouii 
a  steak.  We  got  home— and  Johnny  was  ' 
there!  He  had  slipped  out  of  the  apartmi' 
unnoticed  by  anyone  and  had  walked  ' 
himself  to  a  near-by  Translux  to  take  ir' 
newsreel.  This  was  the  first  time  he  everq 
this.  Of  course  it  was  a  symlxjl  of  relea' 
Th^t  evening  he  ate  the  steak  and  ni"" 
less  anything  he  liked.  He  kept  gripi 
huge  piece  of  hard  ciieese  in  his  good 
and  nibbling  at  it  hungrily. 

We  had  a  stiff  fight  about  his  goin! 
alone.  Frances  usually  took  him  to  1 1 
toring  SchfX)l,  luckily  not  far  away, 
wjmetimes  I  called  for  him.  He  resented 
terly  Ix'ing  accomi)anied,  but  we  did  i 
(Conlinued  <m  I'ate  lOH) 


^  A  young  woman  working 
^  for  a  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  al  Coliimhia  mar- 
ried a  professor  in  the  middle 
of  her  second  year. 

"But,  Edith,"  protested  one 
of  her  friends,  when  she  an- 
nounced her  engagement,  "I 
thought  you  came  here  to  get 
your  Ph.D.?" 

"So  1  did,*'  replied  Edith, 
"hut  I  had  no  idea  I  would  get 
him  so  soon." 

-DAVID  T.  ARMSTRONG. 


BF,  Not  Proud 
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;  began  to  inquire  with  great  earnest- 
hy  a  plate  had  not  been  inserted, 
TTUst  have  meant  that,  finally,  he  had 
jp  hope  that  the  bone  ^\oiild  grow 
f  itself.  He  said  indignanth-  to  one 
"If  only  they'd  put  in  a  plate,  one  of 
V  types  of  plate  made  of  tantalum,  at 
d  be  able  to  swim  and  sail." 
vas  cleared  to  go  home  on  May  fif- 
only  two  weeks  after  the  operation, 
the  last  time  Johnny  checked  out  of 
Dgical.  He  ended  the  experience  with 
risecrack.  We  marched  out  and  I  said 
spital  knew  us  so  well  by  this  time 
ty  sent  the  bill  by  mail .  Johnny  gibed : 
nean  by  parcel  post." 


;mained  pretty  well,  but  now  it  be- 
icreasingly  difficult  for  him  to  fix  his 
shoelaces.  He  was  too  proud  to  admit 
d  Marie,  our  housekeeper,  helped  him 
on  his  shoes  one  morning.  Johnny 
'm  only  giving  way  to  your  maternal 
."  Carl,  our  old  elevator  man,  wept 
!ien  he  saw  how  warped  his  face  was 
w  difficult  it  was  for  him  to  walk, 
said  to  him,  "I  haven't  had  any 
to  exercise,  and  so  my  foot  is  tired." 
effort  to  pretend  that  the  tumor  was 
cost  him  dearly;  the  price  of  his  in- 
fight  was  great  fatigue.  The  faraway 
IS  in  his  eyes  more  often  now.  Biit  it 
jossible  for  us  not  to  support  his  op- 
because  any  discouragement  would 
«n  a  cnishing  blow, 
phone  rang  on  May  twenty-fifth  and 
yden's  cheerful,  assured  voice  came 
"I've  gone  through  Johnny's  pa- 
id examina- 

hesaicL  NATIONAL 

mow  he  did 
vork  in  his 
p  year  and 
me  surplus 

.   He  has 

up  to  his 

ever5i;hing 

one  exami- 

and  we  are  going  to  give  him  a  di- 
This  isn't  a  favor.  It  is  Johnny's 

ome  up  next  week,  and  he  wnll  gradu- 

1  his  class." 


Minus — though  he  liad  never  taken  a  regu- 
lar chemistry  course  in  his  life. 

Later  that  day  I  bumped  into  him  acci- 
dentally on  the  bright  sunlit  grass  as  he 
dragged  himself  from  behind  a  hedge  in 
shadow.  His  left  shoulder  sagged:  his  arm 
hung  almost  useless;  his  mouth  was  twisted 
with  effort;  the  left  side  of  his  lip  sank  down; 
his  eyes  were  filmy;  he  was  happy.  "Oh, 
pardon  me,  sir,"  Johnny  said.  He  had  not 
recognized  me,  and  thought  that  I  was  some 
master  he  did  not  know. 

Everybody  tried  hard  to  keep  him  from 
being  too  active.  But  he  said,  "Walking 
aroimd  this  way  helps  the  wound  heal." 
Frances  told  him  to  sit  around  in  the  sun — 
how  they  both  loved  the  sun ! — and  get  brown 
and  he  answered,  "All  you  are  interested  in, 
mother,  is  my  color ! " 


The  day  before  graduation  was  strenuous, 
with  a  lunch  for  the  parents  at  noon  and  then 
a  baseball  game,  which  Johnny  watched  for 
about  four  innings.  The  dress-up  banquet 
that  night,  to  celebrate  among  other  things 
Mr.  Boyden's  forty-fifth  year  as  headmaster, 
lasted  three  hours;  Johnny  did  not  miss  a 
minute  of  it.  He  tramped  across  the  lawn 
afterward,  with  his  classmate  Henry  Eisner 
holding  his  hand,  for  the  off-the-record  talk 
Mr.  Boyden  gives  each  graduating  class. 
Then  the  class,  standing  under  the  trees  in  a 
night  grown  chilly,  serenaded  the  Boydens  on 
the  front  porch.  Johnny,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  massed  pack  of  boys,  looked  suddenly  ex- 
hausted, and  I  slipped  away  from  the  adults 
to  join  him  inconspicuously,  standing  just 
behind  him.  I  was  afraid  he  might  fall.  Then 
I  heard  his  light. 
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[rove  to  Deerfield  on  May  twenty- 
and  Johnny  graduated  on  June 
though  he  had  not  been  to  school  for 
months.  The  days  passed  in  a 
jrocession,  and  I  think  probably  it 
happiest  week  of  his  life. 
DUt  the  slightest  self-consciousness 
his  place  in  his  class.  He  sat  between 
nds  in  the  dining  hall  (the  instruc- 
1  warned  them  )  and  Frances  whis- 
tiat  they  should  inconspicuously  cut 
it  if  necessary.  The  boys  stared  at 
a  second  as  if  he  were  a  ghost— of 
lis  hair  had  not  grown  back  fully  af- 
last  operation  and  he  wc)re  a  white 
and  then  accepted  his  appearance 
^.  question. 

evening  after  dinner  an  informal 
ly  takes  place  at  Deerfield  which  is 
he  distinguishing  marks  of  this  school : 
ry  from  freshman  to  senior  meets  with 
yden,  and  the  roll  of  the  entire  school 
The  boys  are  heaped  together  on  the 
fsually  there  is  a  casaalty  or  two — 
>ungster  hurt  in  a  football  game — for 
.  here  are  big  leather  chairs.  Johnny 
a  imself  into  one  of  these  and  his  name 
c  ed  in  the  roll  exactly  as  if  he  had  never 
1  Dsent.  Then  he  limped  slowly  and 
ic  ■  to  the  Senior  Dorm,  where  he  would 
i  en  living  this  past  year,  and  looked  at 
t  lould  have  been  his  room  yearningly. 
B  ere  moving  back  and  forth  in  the  or- 
f  ustle  that  precedes  commencement. 
Bi  had  the  attitude  of  one  who  is  both 
n:ipant  in  and  a  spectator  of  a  great 
t 

IS  decided  that  he  should  sleep  in  the 
n  ry— a  building  he  knew  only  too  well. 
i;xt  morning  we  came  to  pick  him  up 
'ht  we  thought  was  a  reasonable  hour. 
1,  had  left  the  building  before  eight, 
e.ind  was  at  that  moment  taking  the 

kam  in  chemistry!  He  passed  it  B 


silvery  tenor  chime 
in  with  the  other 
voices.  The  song 
floated  across  the 
lawn  and  echoed 
back.  We  hiked  to 
the  infirmary  and 
Johnny  ran  into  a 
classmate  who  had 
won  an  award.  "Congratulations!"  Johnny 
snapped  briskly. 

The  next  morning  the  boys  assembled 
early  for  the  quarter-m'ile  walk  to  the  white- 
frame  Deerfield  church,  arranging  themselves 
four  abreast  in  order  of  their  height.  I  did  not 
think  Johnny  could  manage  such  a  march. 
He  shook  us  off  and  disappeared.  The  pro- 
cedure is  that  the  boys,  reaching  the  church, 
line  up  behind  the  pews,  and  then  walk  one 
by  one  down  the  center  aisle,  as  each  name  is 
called.  Mr.  Flynt,  the  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  then  shakes  hands  with  each 
boy,  giving  him  his  diploma  in  the  left  hand. 
We  explained  that  Johnny  might  not  be  able 
to  grasp  the  smooth  roll  of  diploma  with  his 
left  fingers,  and  asked  Mr.  Flynt  to  try  to 
slip  it  into  the  right  hand  instead.  One  by 
one  the  names  were  called  out,  and  each  boy 
marched  forward  alone.  The  call  was  alpha- 
betical, and  by  the  time  the  G's  were  reached 
we  were  limp  with  suspense,  since  we  did  not 
know  for  sure  that  Johnny  had  even  got  into 
the  church.  As  each  boy  passed  down  the 
aisle,  there  was  applause,  perfunctory  for 
some,  pronounced  for  others.  Gaines,  Gil- 
lespie, Goodwin,  Griffin,  Gunther.  Slowly, 
Johnny  stepped  out  of  the  mass  of  his  fellows 
and  trod  by  us,  carefully  keeping  in  the  exact 
center  of  the  long  aisle,  looking  neither  to 
the  left  nor  the  right,  but  straight  ahead, 
fixedly,  with  the  white  bandage  flashing  in 
the  light  through  the  high  windows,  his  chin 
up,  carefully,  not  faltering,  steady,  but 
slowly,  so  very  slowly.  The  applause  began 
and  then  rose  as  every  person  in  that  old 
church  became  whipped  up,  tight  and  tense, 
to  see  if  he  would  make  it.  The  applause  be- 
came a  thunder  when  Johnny  finally  reached 
the  pulpit.  Mr.  Flynt  tried  to  put  the  diploma 
in  his  right  hand,  as  planned.  Firmly  Johnny 
took  it  from  right  hand  to  left,  as  was  proper, 
and  while  the  whole  audience  rocked  now 
with  release  from  tension,  and  was  still  ap- 
plauding, he  passed  around  to  the  side  and, 
not  seeing  us,  reached  his  place  among  his 
friends. 

That  evening  we  talked  of  Harvard.  Some 
of  the  boys  were  getting  their  admission  no- 

(Conliniii'd  nv  Pane  111) 


Join  the  "  'Botany'  Model  Of  The  Month  Club."  Each  month  for  two  years  you  will  receive 
an  exclusive  knitting  release  fully  illustrated  v^ith  explicit  knitting  instructions.  Fill  out  the 
couporwiow  and  send  it  to  us  w-th  $1. 

'     "  '        ■  print  name  and  oddrc 

BOTANY  MILLS,  Inc.,  Possoic,  N.  J.  Dept.  Y-14 
Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  two  years'  enrollment  in  ttie 
Botonv'  Model  Of  The  Month  Club." 


LOOK  FOR 
'BOTANY"  BRAND 

on  Men's  and 
Women's  Weor 
Fobrics  •  Ties  •  Robes  • 
Spottsweor.MufflerS'  Socks 
Beachweor  •  ''Botany  ' 
'Brand  500  Men's  Clothing  . 
Certified  Fabrics  for  Home  Sewing  (Certi- 
fied by  Botany  Laboratories)  •  No  -  Dye  • 
Lot  Yarns  •  Lanolin  Cosmetics  •  'Dunk" 
for  Washing  Woolens. 
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 I 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUKNM, 
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Mrs.  Eugenia  Roberts  of  Atlanta  had  a  dry  skin  problem.  "Now,"  says  this  lovely  "I  opply  Noxzema  before  putting  on  make-up  and  use  it  before  retiring  after  a 

youngjnother,  "I  use  Noxzema  as  my  all-purpose  cream,  my  night  cream  and  powder  day  outdoors,"  states  this  charming  Baltimore  sports  enthusiast,  Jean  Patchett  of 

base.  It  certainly  helps  keep  my  complexion  looking  soft  and  smooth."  Preston.  "I  also  use  Noxzema  to  help  protect  my  hands  against  chapping." 


Which  of  these  6  American  Women  is  the 

MOST  LIKE  YOU? 


If  you  have  some  little  thing  wrong  with  your  skin — and 
who  doesn't — be  sure  to  read  these  exclusive  interviews. 


"About  ten  years  ago  I  had  an  annoying 
case  of  externally-caused  blemishes,"  says 
Mrs.  Eileen  M.  Meyer,  Detroit  house- 
wife and  vocalist.  "Noxzema  helped  heal 
them  so  quickly  I've  used  it  ever  since. 
It's  a  real  all-purpose  skin  cream!" 


See  how  their  Beauty  Problems 
compare  to  your  own! 

•  For  the  past  few  months  interview- 
ers have  been  calling  on  women 
throughout  the  countrv',  asking  about 
their  beauty  problems.  They  called  on 
hundreds.  Here  are  the  views  of  six 
typical  women.  These  six,  like  thou- 
sands of  others,  are  using  a  new  idea 
in  beauty— Medicated  Skin  Care. 

New  Beauty  Routine 

It's  a  simple  home  treatment  devel- 
oped by  a  doctor.  It  has  been  clinically 


tested.  In  fact,  181  women— of  all  ages 
—picked  at  random  from  all  walks  of 
life— took  part  in  this  skin  improve- 
ment test  under  the  supervision  of  3 
noted  doctors— skin  specialists.  On  ex- 
amination each  woman  showed  some 
little  thing  wrong  with  her  skin. 

Based  on  Scientific  Tests 

Each  woman  followed  faithfully  Nox- 
zema's  new  4-Step  Medicated  Beauty 
Routine  de\eloped  by  a  skin  specialist. 
At  7-day  intervals,  their  skin  was  ex- 
amined through  a  magnifying  lens  by 


i 

( 


"My  hand*  were  drcaflfiilly  (happfd.  A 
fri'-rifl  ri(  ornmcndfd  \ox/<-m;i  and  U> 
day  I  use  it  for  everything,"  say.  gorgcni'i 
Shirley  O'l  lara  of  Angeles.  "It  *  my 
complexion  and  hand  cream— all  in  </ne." 


Co»e  I, I  . nil'  Mr-,  S-,iiia  !)-,r-.<  v  of  (  ;un 
lindgc,  Mass.  us<-s  Nox/ciiia  as  licr  ail 
piirjKrtc  cream.  She  says,  "I  have-  unusn 
ally  dry  *kin.  I've  found  Nox/i  rna  liclp, 
kcf-p  my  skin  soft  and  Iwcly." 


"I  put  a  wonderful-fooling  'maik'  of 

\i>x/<-ma  on  my  laie  bc-lorc  rclirjng.  It's 
flonc-  iM)  much  for  niy  skin,  \'\c  Ix-c-n 
rcfonuncndin^  it  to  inv  Irirnds,"  says 
Klami.r>ms  Jan  Marker  of  C'lcvclarul. 


these  doctors.  Here  are  the  astonishing 
and  gratifying  results: 

Of  all  these  women,  4  out  of  5 
showed  softer,  smoother,  lovelier-look- 
ing skin  in  two  weeks!  Yes,  4  out  of  5 
were  thrilled  to  see  the  marked  im- 
provement that  Noxzema  helped  bring 
to  their  skin! 

For  Externally-Caused 
Skin  Troubles 

So  if  you  want  an  aid  to  a  softer, 
smoother -looking  skin,  if  you  suffer 
the  embarrassment  of  externally-caused 
blemishes,  rough,  dry  skin  or  other 
similar  skin  troubles  — try  medicated 
Noxzema. 

4-Step  Beauty  Routine! 

1.  Morning  —  bathe  face  with  warm 
water,  apply  Noxzema  with  a  wet 
cloth  and  "cream-wash"  your  face. 

2.  Apply  Noxzema  as  a  powder  base. 

3.  Before  retiring,  repeat  morning 
cleansing. 

4.  Massage  Noxzema  lightly  into  your 
face.  Pat  on  extra  Noxzema  over 
blemishes,  if  you  have  any. 

1  ry  it  yourself.  Follow  Noxzema's  NEW 
4  Step  Beauty  Routine  faithfully  morn- 
ing and  night.  See  if  you  aren't  ama7<;d 
at  tiie  astonishing  way  it  can  help  your 
skin.  Avail.ibic  at  all  drug  and  cosmetic 
coiinlcrs  40t,  60(  and  $1.00  plus  tax 
—Trial  Size,  alto  now  on  sale. 


ihATH  BE  Not  Prottd 

i  (Continued  fro7n  Pagf  109) 
:es,  and  Johnny,  now  that  he  had  actualh- 
;en  graduated,  wondered  when  his  would 
me.  He  was  impatient. 
Everything  that  Johnny  suffered  was  in  a 
n=e  repaid  by  the  few  heroic  moments  of 
a  I  walk  down  the  center  aisle  of  that 
lurch.  This  was  his  triumph  and  indomi- 


I  \l>ll  ^    IIUMI    lul  I!  \  \i 
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With  hini  alone.  U  e  knew  he  would  not  be  I 
able  to  manage  any  stairs,  and  so  Frances ' 
converted  a  downstairs  room  to  his  use  I 
pamtmg  it  a  bright  robin's-egg  blue,  hanging 
cheery  curtains  and  putting  in  order  his 
books  and  chemicals.  I  tried,  at  her  sugges- 
tion, to  work  out  some  plausible  arrange- 
.  ment  with  Dean  Gummere  whereb\-  we  could 

ble  summation.  Nobody  who  saw  it  will  tell  Johnny  he  had  been  admitted  to  Harvard 
•er  forget  it.  even  if  he  could  not  go.  This  good  and  de- 

cent  man  co-operated  beautifullv  but,  as  it 
Back  m  New  \  ork  we  pressed  on  cease-  worked  out,  too  late. 
;sly  with  medical  affairs.  The  bump,  that      Johnnv  was  busv  meantime  in  several 
iminal  marauder,  was  growing  again,  not  fields.  Mrs.  Luce  sent  him  du  Noiiy's  book 
th  so  much  pace  as  before,  but  it  was  Human  Destinv,  and  he  read  it  with  close 
rder  and  more  tense.  We  had  long  ago  interest.  Then  she  gave  him  another  book 
ased  to  think  of  expense;  I  was  very  heav-  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  an  out- 
in  debt,  but  my  book  would  make  it  up,  I  right  tract.  Johnny  said: 
ped.  We  gathered  ourselves  for  a  final  as-      "It  says  just  what  du  Noiiy  says,  but  not 
jlt.  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker  gave  me  some  so  well.  You  distrust  it  because  it's  propa- 
2cial  leads,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  gandistic." 
i  of  hormones.  Traeger  went  to  a  conven- 

>n  at  Atlantic  City,  and  there  talked  with  Putnam  returned  to  town,  and  he  came  to 
ery  brain  man  he  could  find.  A  chase  be-  see  Johnny,  with  Traeger  in  consultation,  on 
n  like  that  of  the  year  before,  with  calls  to  Monday,  June  twenty-third.  Finally,  like 
5cialists  in  semi-known  procedures  in  Los  Davidoff,  Putnam  strongly  urged  more  X-ray 
igeles,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  the  treatments  as  soon  as  Johnny  was  strong 


liversity  of  Michigan.  Then  I  went  out  to 
jntefiore  for  a  long  conversation  with 
ividoff,  a  celebrated  neurosurgeon  to  whom 
ried  to  outline  the  entire  case.  I  asked  him 
i  le  had  ever  known  a  glioblastoma  multi- 
1  me  to  be  cured.  He  hesitantly  adduced  re- 
1  sions,  but  not  cures.  How  long,  I  wanted 
1  mow,  had  the  longest  case  in  his  experience 
ed.  Four  years,  he  replied.  Then  he  talked 
ly  about  the  mysteries  of  the  body,  "mir- 
- "  such  as  those  at  Lourdes,  and  the  in- 
:  iitable  quality  of  some  diseases,  and  sug- 
i  ted  that,  since  diagnosis  was  so  important, 
\  should  send  Johnny's 
s  les  to  two  supreme  MBH^^HBi 
I  hologists,  one  in  Illi- 
r  s,  one  in  Connecticut, 
f  a  final  verdict.  I  asked 
^  1  to  what  he  attributed 
t  improvement  Johnny  a^^^^^^M 
\  1  indubitably  shown 
c  ing  the  spring.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
:  t  could  haive  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
V  h  it,  and  that  almost  certainly — this  was 
a  urprise — the  amelioration  had  been  the 
c  sequence  of  last  year's  X  rays.  Yet  I 
1  '  conferred  with  the  radiologist  at  Neti- 
1  igical  when  Johnny  was  better  and  the 
r  lologist  had  disclaimed  any  credit  for 
t  improvement.  Now,  Davidoff  said,  there 
w  e  million-volt  machines  that,  so  to 
5  ak,  skipped  the  scalp.  He  didn't  give  us 
a  hope,  but  he  suggested  that  we  have 
ay. 

'eople  may  ask  if  it  would  not  have  been 
b  :er  if  we  had  had  fewer  doctors  and  less 
t;  tment.  Perhaps  we  tried  to'do  too  much. 
E  Johnny  loved  life  desperately  and  we 
k  d  him  desperately  and  it  was  our  duty  to 
ti  absolutely  everything  and  keep  him  alive 
a.  mg  as  possible.  Might  he  have  had  a  bet- 
te  chance  to  live  with  less  attention?  No. 
Ti  X  tumor,  untended  and  unchecked,  would 
sJply  have  eaten  away  all  his  brain. 


^  I  make  mistakes,  of  course, 
^  but  I  do  not  respond  to 
encores.  — ElBERT  HUBBARD. 


enough  to  take  them.  "But  why,"  I  pro- 
tested, "didn't  you  insist  on  X  rays  before? " 
Because,  he  explained,  the  broken-down  skin 
of  the  scalp,  which  could  never  have  with- 
stood X  rays,  had  been  removed  by  Mount's 
operation;  now,  because  Mount  had  pulled 
the  flap  together,  there  was  tougher,  healthy 
skin  to  deal  with.  Traeger  listened  closely 
and  said  little.  A  fleeting  idea  crossed  my 
mind:  that  the  sturdiness  of  this  new  scalp 
might  be  forcing  the  tumor  inward,  which 
would  account  for  the  recent  accentuation  of 
the  paralysis.  Still,  despite  everything, 
Johnny's  condition  was 
■■■■I^B  pretty  good.  Putnam's 
last  word  was  "Let's  keep 
on  stmggling." 


Came  an  awful  morning, 
on  June  twenty-seventh, 
when  Johnny  turned  to 
me  across  the  breakfast  table  and  spoke  as 
if  very  casually: 

"Where's  mother  keeping  herself  these 
days?" 

Then  he  felt  the  bump.  He  wasn't  band- 
aged now.  His  hand  played  on  it,  shocked. 
"What  on  earth  is  that?"  I  stared  at  him. 
Then: 

"How  long  has  this  been  going  on?  .  .  . 
What  year  was  I  at  Deerfield? . . .  What  day 
is  this? . . .  What  are  these  pills  for? . . .  Where 
was  I  last  week?" 

Then  he  had  a  short,  sharp  attack  of 
shivers.  , 

He  hated  to  be  helped.  That  evening  at 
dinner,  when  his  memory  was  quite  right 
again,  he  tried  out  a  system  whereby  he 
would  stick  his  fork  up  the  sleeve  of  his 
jacket,  pinning  it  that  way  with  the  elbow 
bent,  so  that  with  his  whole  arm  he  could 
hold  the  tines  straight.  "  I  will  learn  to  man- 


age this!"  he  ground  out  between  his  teeth. 
We  were  very  relaxed  later.  But  he  was 
J  iNNY  was  steadily  becoming  more  aware  chilly.  For  some  time  now  it  had  been  ob- 
0  ow  sick  he  was.  Did  he  know  he  was  go-  vious  that  the  temperature-regulating  mech- 
anism in  his  brain  was  deranged  slightly.  Mo 
talked  vividly  about  Harvard,  and  then 
about  getting  a  plate  for  his  skull.  "By  that 
time  my  hair  will  have  grown  back  too." 

He  was  very  drowsy  the  next  day.  His  grip 
on  life  was  lessening,  though  I  did  not  yet 
think  in  terms  of  emergency.  On  the  twenty 


ir  to  die?  I  leave  it  to  the  evidence  of  his 
0'  conversation.  He  was  lethargic  and 
sc  etimes  testy  during  these  last  declining 
w  .ks.  He  demanded  several  times  to  know 
tti result  of  Mount's  last  laboratory  report; 
w  lad  to  equivocate,  of  course, 
■e  decided  finally  to  repeat  each  factor 


ec  er  in  the  year — X  ray,  mustard,  diet, 
'T   conceivably,  another  operation  if  he 
d  stand  it.  We  chose  to  begin  with  the 
tard,  largely  on  Penfield's  urging, 
archenal  wanted  to  hospitalize  Johnny 
h  time,  and  so  on  June  twelfth  he  went  to 
'  lorial.  He  swam  through  this  experience 


ti  might  have  led  to  the  improvement  eighth  he  slept  most  of  the  afternoon,  but 

he  had  been  taking  naps  during  most  of  the 
course  of  his  illness,  and  I  was  not  alarmed. 

I  called  Frances  in  Madison  and  told  her 
I  thought  she  ought  to  come  in.  though  tiiero 
seemed  no  real  reason  for  her  to  make  a 
troublesome  trip  inasmuch  as  I  would  be 

   ^  „    driving  him  out  in  a  day  or  two.  This  was  a 

h  was  short,  quite  easily.  There  were  no  Saturday  night  and  wo  planned  to  go  to 
fects.  But  so  far  as  we  know,  no  good  ef-  Madison  on  Tuesday.  Frances  said  she  would 
;  either.  wait  to  hear  from  mc  Sunday  at  noon.  I  felt 

e  came  home,  and  again  Johnny  was  a  persistent  apprehension  now,  very  deep 
nctly  better;  he  had  two  or  three  splen-  and  pervasive,  though  there  seemed  to  be 
hearty  days.  The  doctors  thought  it  no  valid  reason  for  it.  Johnny  was  much  r)et- 
d  be  safe  for  him  to  go  to  the  country,  ter  on  Sunday,  but  even  so  I  called  h  ranees 
Frances  went  up  to  Madison  to  get  the  again  and  insisted  that  she  return,  and  sne 
e  ready;  I  spent  most  of  the  last  ten  days  arrived  that  evening. 


Make  Spare-time 
Money  Quick ! 


THIS 
EASy 
WAV 


-AND  GET  YOUR  OWN  DRESSES 
WITHOUT  COST  as  an  extra  bonus 

Just  think  what  you  could  do  with  an  extra  Si 8, 
S20,  or  S25  a  week!  And  think  of  getting  vour  own 
lovely  Spring  dresses  uithout  a  penny  of  cost.'  That's 
the  wonderful  chance  we  offer  you,  just  for  taking 
orders  for  Fashion  Frocks  in  your  spare  hours. 
When  friends  see  these  flattering  styles  of  finest 
fabrics  and  workmanship,  they'll  rub  their  eves 
at  the  astonishing  low  prices.  Imagine  —  some  are 
as  low  as  S3.98 !  And,  they  can't  be  bought  in  stores 
anyiihere!  Women  must  come  to  you  for  these 
gorgeous  dresses  at  bargain  prices.  Each  dress 
carries  the  famous  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  and 
is  sold  on  a  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Your  friends 
will  flock  to  order  these  Fashion  Frocks  from 
you.  You  re  paid  in  cash,  right  then  and  there, 
for  every  order!  Besides  that,  you're  given  an 
additional  bonus  of  smart  Spring  dresses  for 
your  own  personal  wardrobe! 


Bright  Color  PANELs-Sunslnne  cor 
tons  filorifird  in  charming  princess-st^e 


NO  PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED 

E^  ery  woman  knows  about  Fashion  Frocks,  and 
especially  the  sensational  new  styles  personally 
designed  by  Constance  Bennett.  Miss  Bennett 
is  famous  as  "one  of  the  world's  ten  best- 
dressed  women."  She  lends  her  smart  style  sense 
exclusively  to  designing  Fashion  Frocks.  The 
minute  women  hear  that  (A)nstance  Bennett 
herself  designed  these  charming  original^ you 
get  orders  right  and  left.  You  surel)  don't  need 
selling  experience  when  you  make  smIcs  as  easy 
as  that!  We  show  you  how  to  make  s.des  with- 
out canvassing,  too!  Our  special  coopeiMion 
plan  helps  you  to  exceptional  earnings  liUc 
these:  Marie  Patton.  111.,  took  in  S2.S.8l"  an 
average  week;  Mrs.  Claude  Burnett,  Al.i.. 
averaged  S27.10  weekly. 

EVERY  DAY'S  DELAY  COSTS  YOU  MONEY 

Don't  put  it  ofl  —  don't  uuit.  ^'oiir  Style  Pres- 
entation Portfolio  contains  handsome  rich 
samples  of  America's  most  beautiful  fabrics. 
It's  free  —  costs  you  nothing.  Mail  the  coupwn 
now  to  reserve  this  Free  Portfolio. 


INC. 


Spring  Swing  Pi. aid  -  Suprrb 
rayon  .sharkskin  swaihcd  with  sashrs 


Desk  B2056, Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


PASTE  THIS  COUPON  ON  POSTCARD-««t</ -^w^ 


FASHION  FROCKS,  INC 

Detk  B30S6,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

>'r,S  -  I  am  interested  in  your  opportunity  to  make 
money  in  .spare  time  and  p.c\  my  own  dresses  without  a 
penny  of  cost.  .Send  me  everything  i  need  to  start  right 
away,  without  obligation. 


Name^ 


,  .  .  fascinating  st.ir  of  staRe, 
screen,  and  radio.  Her  ftlainour 
and  good  taste  rate  her  "one 
of  the  world's  ten  best-dressed 
women.  "  She  designs  only  for 
us  —  and  only  Fashion  Frock 
representatives  can  make  money 
by  distributing  themi 


Address^ 

City  


JZone- 


JState- 


Age 


Dress  Size- 


112 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Fehniarv,  I'l  I 


Ihis  advertisement  is  based 
on  the  actual  embarrassing 
episode  oj  "Miss  Paula  Jleinle 
of  It'est  ?iew  'Brighton,  T^ew 
york,  to  whom  we  have  sent 
a  check  for  $50. 


What  a  snow!  Broken  straps 
and  a  fallen  slip!  Comedy  for 
onlookers!  Embarrassing  near- 
tragedy  for  her!  Foolish  for  her 
to  risk  a  slip  with  a  speculator's 
ticket  for  a  label.  A  Mary  Barron 
slip  never  tugs  and  snaps  straps 
—  never  rides  up  —  nor  twists 
maddeningly  around  the  hips. 
Dressmaker  created,  "biastrait" 
design  assures  perfect  behavior 
and  full  freedom  in  action  or 
repose. 


CLAIRANESE*  RAYON  TAFFETA  SLIP. 
Launders  like  a  handkerchief  and  will  not 
split  or  crack.  Ruffle  designed  for  easy 
fhorteninc  by  tnipping  at  either  luck. 
Colon;  black,  navy,  brown,  verity  blue, 
kelly  green,  frott  pink,  white,  red.  Sizc» 
32  to  44.  Buy  your  Mary  Barron  in  the 
tame  lize  a>  your  bratticre.  $?.50 
*R-t.  i;.  S.  I'.t.  Off. 


Mary  Barron  Slip*  are  M>ld  at  leading  «torct  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada, 
If  not  available  at  your  favorite  »torc,  wrilt-  to  Mary  l!,irron. 


WIN 

y""'  "«*'"raiiln(  tllp  mnminl.  If  wi  uli  U  In  our  advtrlhtn/;.  Stnd  In  Mary  llarron, 

^oO.ljU         '""  l><"'i'l>'>«  «ro..  Ca,p..  ,H;  Mmihtn  Avtnu,.  Ntw  York  ,6.  N.  Y.  {Kxfir,,  Juntjo,  /j^j,; 


In  actual  fact  this  Sunday  was  one  of  the 
best  days  he  had  had  since  he  first  became 
ill.  He  was  exhilarated  and  very  close  to  me. 
Johnny  talked  about  many  things.  We  dis- 
cussed Sinclair  Lewis  and  I  told  him  about 
the  ups  and  downs  in  the  hfe  of  an  artist,  of 
the  deep,  perplexing  downdrafts  a  writer 
may  have.  He  read  in  A  Subtreasury  of 
American  Humor,  chuckling.  Then  he  said, 
"Inasmuch  as  we'll  go  to  the  country  Tues- 
day. I  think  I'll  pack." 

But  steadily  he  kept  returning  to  me,  as  if 
he  wanted  to  be  particularly  intimate  and 
afTectionate.  All  his  sweetness,  his  remark- 
able goodness  seemed  to  be  bursting  out  of 
him  all  this  day.  By  midevening,  not  at  all 
tired,  he  had  finished  a  neat  job  of  packing 
his  books  and  things  for  the  summer.  Here 
is  what  he  chose: 
Atomic  Physics,  by  the  physics  staff  of  the 

University  of  Pittsburgh 
Einstein's  Theory  of  Relativity,  by  the 

Liebers,  and  their  book  on  the  theory  of 

groups 

A  Poet  in  the  Making,  by  Laurence 

Housman,  clipped  by  Frances  out  of  the 

Atlantic  Monthly 
Some  lab  manuals,  folders,  a  dictionary, 

the  Deerfield  Roster 
Outline  of  First  Year  College  Chemistry 

and  another  chemistry  text 
Beginning  German 
Sprague's  Plane  Trigonometry 
What  is  Life?  by  Schroedinger 

Frances  arrived;  they  had  not  seen  each 
other  for  ten  days.  I  had  already  put  him  to 
bed,  but  he  was  not  asleep.  "Hello,  mother, 
I'm  so  glad  you've  come  back!"  he  all  but 
shouted.  They  talked  and  laughed  about 
everything.  He  woke  once  during  the  night 
and  again  they  talked  and  he  whistled  one 
lullaby. 

The  next  morning,  Monday,  June  thir- 
tieth, she  gave  him  a  bath  and  washed  his 
hair.  He  seemed  too  tired  to  get  out  of  the 
tub.  I  called  for  him  early  and  took  him  to 
Memorial  for  a  blood  test  and  a  last  clear- 
ance before  his  trip  to  the  country.  Nobody 
there  saw  anything  amiss,  though  over  the 
phone  during  the  week  end  I  had  talked  to 
Burchenal,  and  he  was  worried  that  Johnny's 
fatigue  might  be  caused  by  mounting  inter- 
cranial  pressure.  Most  of  the  Memorial 
doctors  are  scientists  rather  than  physicians 
as  such.  Nobody  saw  any  marked  change  or 
reason  for  alarm;  there  was  certainly  no 
intimation  of  impending  disaster.  But 
Johnny  could  hardly  drag  his  left  foot 
out  of  the  car.  Normally  he  would  have 
scorned  a  wheel  chair,  but  today  he  welcomed 
it  when  I  had  the  sudden  idea  to  get  one  for 
the  long  trip  down  the  corridor.  In  the  car, 
returning  home,  Johnny  seemed  hazy,  and 
asked  whether  or  not  Mary  had  come  to 
lunch,  and  how  his  pet  turtles  were,  one  of 
which  had  died  recently.  But  back  home  he 
was  all  right  again,  though  tired. 

Some  things  I  do  not  understand.  Traeger, 
it  happened,  was  spending  a  brief  holiday 
with  Sinclair  Lewis  at  Williamstown.  He 
got  on  a  plane  suddenly  and  returned  to  New 
York,  explaining  to  Lewis,  as  I  heard  it  from 
Lewis  himself  later,  "I  have  a  feeling  that 
Johnny  Gunther  will  die  this  week  end." 

I  had  a  luncheon  engagement  at  the  Alrae 
with  Walter  Duranty  and  I  walked  over 
there.  We  were  ordering  coffee  when  I  was 
called  to  the  phone. 

Frances  said,  "Johnny  has  a  headache. 
Here,  talk  to  him.  He  wants  to  talk  to 
you." 

I  asked,  "Have  you  much  of  a  headache, 
Johnny?" 

"And  how!  I've  just  called  Connie  to  send 
over  some  morphine." 

Frances  was  very  much  alarmed,  but  she 
did  nt)i  want  to  alarm  me;  she  said  there  was 
no  need  to  liurry  over,  but  that  I  might  call 
Traeger  to  see  if  the  morphine  was  on  the 
way.  I  told  Walter  llial  if  he  would  excuse  me 
I  would  run  along  without  coffee,  since 
Johnny  wasn't  so  well.  This  was  the  first 
time  since  the  jXTiod  before  the  first  opera- 
tion, fourteen  months  Ix'fore,  that  he  had  had 
s<;vere  pam.  I  called  Traeger,  and  a  drug  for 
arresting  pain,  not  morijhinc  but  a  caffeine 


Your  loveliness 
is  Doubly  Saff 


Veto  gives  you 
Double 
Protection! 


. . .  Veto  guards  your 
loveliness  night  and  day — safely  protects 
your  clothe.s  and  you.  For  Veto  not  only 
neutralizes  perspiration  odor,  it  checks  per- 
spiration, too!  Yes,  Veto  gives  you  Double 
Protection  I  And  Veto  disappears  instantly  to 
protect  you  from  the  moment  you  apply  it! 

,  Always  creamy  anc| 
smooth.  Veto  is  lovely  to  use  and  keeps  yoii 
lovi;ly.  And  Veto  is  gentle,  safe  for  norinsl 
skin,  safe  for  clollies.  Douhly  Safe!  Vote 
alone  contains  Diiralex,  Colgate's  excluMTt 
ingrediciU  to  make  Veto  safer.  Let  VrtO 
give  your  lovelincas  double  protcctioni 

trnm  hiith  l»  biilh! 


De:ath  be  Not  I'rouu 


■J  \ .  iL.-  \i  }HH  Jul  I;  \  \i. 


yourself, 
mv  own. 


for 


derivative,  was  indeed  en  route.  Then  I 
hiked  back  to  our  apartment.  Johnny  had 
taken  a  caffeine  pill  and  tlien  vomited  pro- 
pulsively,  something  we  liad  ahvays  been 
told  to  watch  for  and  which  liad  never  oc- 
curred before.  I  gave  him  another  pill  and 
tliis  one  stayed  down. 

Still  I  \^'as  not  really  worried.  We  liad  gone 
through  so  many  crises  seemingly  much 
worse.  I  had  an  appointment  with  my  dentist 
at  four,  and  had  no  thought  of  calling  it  off ; 
I  told  Frances  that  I'd  be  back  at  five  or 
so.  Then  I  went  in  to  say  "So  long"  to 
Johnny  and  I  did  not  like  the  way  he  looked. 
He  was  very  pale  and  the  skin  was  cold  and 
moist.  I  called  Traegeratonce,  but  even  then 
it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  the  end  had  come. 
In  fact,  Traeger  had  stepped  out  and  when 
his  nurse  asked  me  if  he  should  be  located 
and  should  come  over  right  away,  I  said  that 
I  didn't  think  this  was  necessary  but  that  I 
hoped  he  would  drop  in  late  in  the  afternoon, 
perhaps  at  six  when  he  finished  work.  Then 
I  went  back  and  looked  at  Johnny  again.  He 
said  to  Frances  something  she  could  not 
quite  make  out  and  then  something  about 
Air.  Haynes  at  Deerfield.  I  walked  to  the 
phone  and  called  off  my  appointment  with 
my  dentist  and  the  next  second  Traeger 
called  back  and  I  said,  "Come  right  over — 
hurry!" 

He  stayed  with  Johnny  a  brief  moment 
and  took  me  aside,  pale  and  with  a  stern  ex- 
pression. "He's  dying.  Shall  we  do  anything 
or  not?" 

Apparently  Johnny  had  had  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  That  tumor  had  eroded  a  blood 
vessel.  Of  all  the  doctors  who  sketched  to  us 
so  many  times  how  the  end 
might  come,  none  had  ever 
suggested  that  it  might  be 
this. 

The  rest  of  the  after- 
noon is  full  of  harsh,  con- 
flicting lines  and  shadows. 
Traeger  called  Mount  and 
another  doctor  and  Mount 
arrived.  Johnny  recog- 
nized him,  which  was  remarkable.  But  once 
more,  and  for  the  l&st  time,  I  knew  every- 
thing from  a  doctor's  face.  Mount  went  ab- 
solutely black  and  white,  in  blotches  like  a 
woodcut  on  soft  paper. 

He  took  Frances  across  the  room  and 
whispered,  "  I'm  afraid  Jolmny's  condition 
has  become  very  much  worse  since  Doctor 
Traeger  telephoned." 

The  ambulance  men  came  and  we  moved 
Johnny  to  a  near-by  hospital,  since  Mount  did 
not  think  that  he  could  survive  more  than  a 
very  brief  trip. 

Johnny  went  under  oxygen,  he  was  given 
ever\'  known  medicament  that  could  possibly 
help,  and  a  youthful  doctor  explored,  as  al- 
ways with  difificulty,  the  yeins  in  his  leg  for 
the  glucose  infusion  ancTtransfusion.  We  got 
to  the  hospital  at  a  little  after  six.  It  was  a 
very  hot,  clear,  dark  night.  Johnny  slept  on 
his  side,  restfully.  He  never  regained  con- 
sciousness. He  died  absolutely  without  fear, 
and  without  pain,  and  without  knowing  that 
he  was  going  to  die. 

At  a  few  minutes  to  eleven  we  thought  we 
ought  to  go  into  his  room ;  we  had  stepped  out 
on  the  balcony  for  a  brief  second,  and  pres- 
ently, with  infinite  depth,  very  slowly  and  at 
spaced  intervals,  three  great  quivering  gasps 
came  out  of  him.  He  had  regained  color  just 
before;  he  had  some  final  essential  spark  of 
animation;  he  was  still  fighting.  But  now 
these  shatteringly  deep  breaths,  arising  from 
something  so  deep  down  that  his  whole  body 
shook  and  trembled,  told  us  their  irrevocable 
message. 

Johnny  died  at  11:02  p.m. 

AFTEHIHATH 

All  that  is  left  of  a  life !  There  Johnny  was, 
so  pale,  so  slim  and  handsome,  in  the  tweed 
suit  with  a  spot  on  the  lapel — he  always  had 
a  spot  on  his  lapel — and  a  bright  striped  neck- 
tie— with  what  valor  he  straggled  to  tie  that 
necktie  in  the  last  hopeless  weeks — here  he 
lay  placidly  in  the  small  chapel  full  of  flowers, 
with  his  face  sweet  and  composed  and  with- 
out a  trace  of  struggle  or  pain,  and  we  said 
good-by  to  him,  Frances  and  I  and  a  cluster- 
ing group  of  friends. 


People  tell  us  that  that  brief  noontime 
f-ervice  was  something  they  will  never  forget. 
Frances  is  Jewish,  and  at  her  suggestion  we 
had  a  double  ceremony;  her  friend  Rabbi 
Newman  and  Mr.  Neale  of  the  Unitarian 
church  joined  to  conduct  the  service,  and  in 
his  magnificent  voice  Rabbi  Newman  read 
Johnny's  own  short  "Unbeliever's  Prayer." 
Most  of  our  close  friends  had  scattered  for 
the  summer;  their  telegrams  and  letters 
poured  in,  but  they  could  not  get  back  in 
time. 

Of  these  hundreds  of  communications  I 
will  give  only  three,  all  from  doctors. 

Dear  John :  Word  has  just  reached  ine  of  poor 
Johnny's  death— "He  hath  outsoarcd  the 
shadow  of  our  night  "—what  a  gallant  soul,  and 
what  an  unfulfilled  promise!  The  fact  that  this 
was  to  be  expected  makes  it  no  easier  to  bear, 
and  I  hope  that  you  and  Mrs.  Gunther  know 
that  you  have  all  my  deepest  sympathy.  Now  I 
suppose  we  shall  never  know  whether  lithium 
anhydride  will  ionize  in  liquid  ammonia — nor 
what  ecstasies  and  sorrows  might  have  befallen 
Johnny  had  he  lived. 

I  wish  I  might  have  been  of  more  help. 

Sincerely  and  cordially. 

Tracy  Pi;tnam 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gunther:  What  a  heroic 
battle  Johnny  fought !  A  gallant  spirit  like  his 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  a  mechanical  defect  in 
the  body  which  was  given  him. 

Knowing  him  and  thinking  of  his  stubborn 
refusal  to  accept  defeat  makes  me  believe  that 
that  spirit  will  live  on.  For  such  there  must  be 
an  immortality  which  we  who  tinker  at  the  body 
may  guess  at  but  not  understand. 

You  two,  byyourrestlesseffort,  kept  him  alive 
a  year  longer  than  should  be  expected.  You  could 
have  done  no  more.   It  was 
^^■■■■■B       worth  while.  Sincerely, 

Wilder  Penfield 


^  Give  nie  the  benefit  of  your 
^  convictions,  if  you  have 
any,  but  keep  your  doubts  to 


bave  enough  of 
—  GOETHE. 


LIKE  EVERYONE  WHO 
KNEW  JOHNNY  1  HAD  A  SPE- 
CIAL PLACE  IN  MY  HEART 
FOR  HIM.  HE  WAS  THE  MOST 
GALLANT  AND  SOULFUL  CHILD 
I  EVER  MET 

DAVID  M.  LEVY,  M.D. 


Traeger  came  over  a  few  evenings  after  the 
funeral.  He  had  the  preliminary  autopsy  re- 
port and  he  told  us  that  slides  from  Johnny's 
brain  would  in  time  be  in  every  important 
neurological  institute  in  the  world,  because  it 
was  unique  that  a  child  with  such  an  affliction 
should  have  remained  so  comparatively  well 
right  to  the  end.  So  perhaps  Johnny  will  have 
aided  science  after  all.  Small  comfort !  It 
was  his  courage— the  indomitable  quality  of 
his  simple  and  forthright  courage— that  I 
iiope  people  will  remember  him  for— that 
and  perhaps  for  his  sweetness  too.  But  what 
Traeger  told  us  made  us  glad  that  lie  died 
when  he  did,  so  resolutely  and  peacefully,  if 
he  liad  to  die  at  all,  because  he  would  prob- 
ably have  become  blind  in  a  short  time,  and 
perhaps  he  would  have  lost  his  ability  to 
associate-  Even  Johnny's  gallantry  could  not 
have  stood  up  under  that. 

A  WORD  FROM  FR.%>irUS 

Death  always  brings  one  suddenly  face  to 
face  with  life.  Nothing,  not  even  the  birth  of 
one's  child,  brings  one  so  close  to  life  as  his 
death. 

Johnny  lay  dying  of  a  brain  tumor  for 
fifteen  months.  He  was  in  his  sevfiiteenth 
year.  I  never  kissed  him  good  night  without 
wondering  whether  I  should  sec  him  alive  in 
the  morning.  I  greeted  him  each  morning  as 
though  he  were  newly  born  to  me,  a  re-gift 
of  God.  Each  day  he  lived  was  a  blessed  day 
of  grace. 

The  impending  death  of  one's  child  raises 
many  questions  in  one's  mind  and  heart  and 
soul.  It  raises  all  the  infinite  questions,  each 
answer  ending  in  another  question.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  life?  What  arc  the  relations 
.between  things:  life  and  death?  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  family?  the  family  and  so- 
ciety? marriage  and  divorce?  tiie  individual 
and  the  state?  medicine  and  researcli? 
science  and  politics  and  religion?  man,  men 
and  God? 

All  these  questions  came  up  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  Johnny  and  I  talked  about 
them,  in  one  way  or  another,  as  he  was  dying 
for  fifteen  months.  He  wasn't  just  dying,  of 
(Continued  on  Page  115) 


SAYS  GEORGIA  HAMILTON,  STUNNING  COVER  GIRL 

And  SweetHeart  "Sedutij  Osre  Mskes  My  Skin  Sparkle 
uiifh  9  Tresk,  Soft,ifoung  Look^-  helps  prevent  chapping,  too! 


•  "A  inodel  wilii  rmii;li.  ( liapix-d  skin 
would  sit  lionie,  waiting  for  the  plioiic 
lo  l  iiig!  Tlial's  why  I  was  so  thrilled  to 
discoMT  irentlc  .SweetHeart  Soap  thai 
helps  prevent  eluiijping.  No  more  liit-or- 
miss  skin  (■ar<'  for  ine !  I  started  tf>  use 
oni\  .Swcelllearl  for  daih  hatiis  and 
complexion  care.  In  seven  short  days 
my  ^kin  fell  velv<'ty  soft  — and  looked 
fur-  smoother  and  younger." 


You  can  expect  llie  same  filorioiis  re- 
sults! V-s.  this  time  next  icfck  you  can 
lidi  f  ft  lorrlicr  complexion.  Simply 
start  SweetHeart  I^-aiity  Uare  today; 

Kacli  nijilit  .  .  .  eacii  niorniiif;.  mas- 
sajic  >oiir  face  with  .Sweet Heart's  rich, 
creamy  lather.  Kiiise  with  wann...tluMi 
i  cdd  water.  One  week  from  todav  vou'll 


see  an  amaziiii: 
looks  softer  .  .  . 


didereiu 
-mootlier 


-kin 


^eaa^ ^       i^il^^  Lag/ 


•  At  10  monllis,  Nadiiip  Koeluie  is  already  ii 
iiKidel !  And  -lie  lias  always  been  bathed  willi  pure, 
iiiil<i.  fratiraiil  Swcelllearl  Isoap. 

Kor  haliy  s  halli  —  for  your  family's  ndi-  an 
sliowers  — you  can  now  also  f.r\  Sweet  1  lean  S();i|i  in 
the  new.  large  bath  size. 


THE  REMARKABLE  ACTION  OF 
SWEETHEART'S  EXTRA  LATHER 

•  Thai  soft,  hillowin};  SweetHeart  lather 
lias  a  Kloiiliii;;  Lift.  C(Uinlless  bnbble- 
lialhe  ibe  untcr  pon-  openiii};-  .  .  .  ////  ot'\ 

-lloal  f/H'(/y  —  din  and  roujili  skin  Hake-. 

Tlii-  heavenly  gentle  aelicni  is  wiMicb  i- 
fnlly  kind  to  delicate  skin. 


SweetHeart 

T^e  Soap  f ha f  AGREES  with  VourShn 
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LADIES'  IK) Ml.  JOI  UNM. 


February,  19  t'l 


— 

THIS 
MOHTH 


jVloTHER,  guard  your  home  now  against  infection! 

NOW  especially— when  contagious  diseases  are  going  the 
rounds— diseases  whose  germs  can  live  in  house  dust  and  be 
stirred  up  by  sweeping. 

Disinfect  daily  with  potent,  economical  "Lysol"  brand  disin- 
fectant as  you  clean.  You  need  only  2V2  tablespoons  of  "Lysol" 
to  each  gallon  of  cleaning  water  to  disinfect  walls,  floors,  kitchen, 
bathroom  .  .  .  your  whole  house.  If  someone  is  already  sick  at 
your  house,  don't  let  germs  spread!  Keep  the  sickroom  "hospital 
clean". . .  with  "Lysol."  Have  all  basic  sickroom  needs  on  hand. 
Check  these  with  your  druggist  today! 


sHStatistics  show  widespread  increase 
in  contagious  diseases  at  this  season 
.  .  .  diseases  whose  germs  are  dust- 
borne  .  .  .  with  tests  showing  dust  a 
great  reservoir  of  infection. 


CONTAGIOUS 
SICKNESS' 

will  strike  many  thousands 
of  U.S.  homes 


Every  Day. . .  Keep  your 
Home  Hospital  Clean 
with  Germ-Killing  .  .  . 


Brand  Disinfectant 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Oft.   •  Product  of  Lehn  &  Fink 


America's 
Largest  Selling 
Disinfectant 

A  concentrated  germ-l<iller, 
used  by  leading  hospitals,  rec- 
ommended by  many  doctors. 


YOUR  DOCTOR  AND  DRUGGIST  WORK  TIRELESSLY  TO  PROTECT  YOU 


Your  health  and  happiness  .  .  .  and  that  of  your  fam- 
ily ..  .  may  so  often  owe  so  much  to  the  knowledge, 
skill  and  unfailing  dependability  of  your  doctor  and 
your  druggist. 


Right  now  your  druggist  is  featuring  Sickroom 
Needs  — the  items  your  doctor  is  most  likely  to  call 
for,  in  the  event  of  sickness  in  your  home.  Check 
your  ii(!(;ds  today!  Be  prepared! 


Death  be  Not  Prci:;) 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURiN  AI. 


(Continued  from  Page  113) 
course.  He  was  living  and  dying  and  being 
reborn  all  at  the  same  time  each  day.  How 
we  loved  each  day.  "It's  been  another  won- 
derful day,  mother!"  he'd  say,  as  I  knelt  to 
kiss  him  good  night. 

There  are  many  complex  and  erudite  an- 
swers to  all  these  questions,  which  men  have 
thought  about  for  many  thousands  of  years, 
and  about  which  they  have  written  many 
thousands  of  books. 

Yet  at  the  end  of  them  all,  when  one  has 
put  away  all  the  books,  and  all  the  words, 
when  one  is  alone  with  oneself,  when  one  is 
alone  with  God,  what  is  left  in  one's  heart? 
Just  this: 

I  wish  we  had  loved  Johnny  more. 

Since  Johnny's  death,  we  have  received 
many  letters  from  many  kind  friends  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  each  expressing  his 
condolence  in  his  own  way.  But  through 
most  of  them  has  run  a  single  theme :  sympa- 
thy with  us  in  facing  a  mysterious  stroke  of 
God's  will  that  seemed  inexplicable,  unjusti- 
fiable and  yet,  being  God's  will,  must  also  be 
part  of  some  great  plan  beyond  our  mortal 
ken,  perhaps  sparing  him  or  us  greater  pain 
or  loss. 

Actually,  in  the  experience  of  losing  one's 
child  in  death,  I  have  found  that  other  fac- 
tors were  involved. 

I  did  not,  for  one  thing,  feel  that  God  had 
personally  singled  out  either  him  or  us  for 
any  special  act,  either 


less  than  we,  is  part  of  that  law.  It  is  imper- 
sonal, inevitable.  Grief  cannot  be  concerned 
with  it.  At  least,  mine  could  not. 

My  grief,  I  find,  is  not  desolation  or  rebel- 
lion at  universal  law  or  deity.  I  find  grief  to 
be  much  simpler  and  sadder.  Contemplating 
the  Eternal  Deity  and  His  Universal  Laws 
leaves  me  grave  but  dry-eyed.  But  a  sunny 
fast  wind  along  the  Sound,  good  sailing 
weather,  a  new  light  boat,  will  shake  me  to 
tears:  How  Johnny  would  have  loved  this 
boat,  this  wind,  this  sunny  day ! 

All  the  things  he  loved  tear  at  my  heart 
because  he  is  no  longer  here  on  earth  to  en- 
joy them.  An  open  fire  with  a  broiling  steak,  a 
pancake  tossed  in  the  air.  fresh  nectarines, 
black-red  cherries — the  science  columns  in 
the  papers  and  magazines,  the  fascinating 
new  technical  developments,  so  complex  to 
me,  so  simple  to  him.  The  Berkshire  music 
festival  coming  in  over  the  air,  as  we  lay  in 
the  moonlight  on  our  wide  open  beach,  lis- 
tening— how  he  loved  all  this!  For  like 
many  children  of  our  contemporary  renais- 
sance, he  was  many-sided  too,  with  many 
loves.  Chemistry  and  math  were  his  particu- 
lar passion,  but  as  a  younger  child  at  school 
he  had  painted  gay  spirited  pictures  of  sail- 
ing boats  and  circuses,  had  sculpted  some 
lovable  figures — two  bears  dancing,  a  cellist 
playing — and  had  played  some  musical  in- 
struments himself — piano,  violin  and  his 
beloved  recorder.  He  collected  stamps,  of 
course,  and  also 
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of  animosity  or  gener 
osity.  In  a  \^ay  I  did 
not  feel  that  God  was 
personally  involved 
at  all.  I  have  all  my 
life  had  a  spontane- 
ous, instinctive  sense 
of  the  reality  of  God, 
in  faith,  beyond  or- 
dinary belief.  I  have 
always  prayed  to  God 
and  talked  things  over 
with  Him,  in  church 
and  out  of  church, 
when  perplexed,  or 
very  sad,  or  also  very 
happy.  During 
Johnny's  long  illness, 
I  prayed  continually 
to  God,  naturally. 
God  was  always  there. 
He  sat  beside  us  dur- 
ing the  doctors'  con- 
sultations, as  we 
waited  the  long  vigils 

outside  the  operating  room,  as  we  rejoiced 
in  the  miracle  of  a  brief  recovery,  as  we  ag- 
onized when  hope  ebbed  away,  and  the  doc- 
tors confessed  there  was  no  longer  anything 
they  could  do.  They  were  helpless,  and  we 
were  helpless,  and  in  Jljs  way,  God,  stand- 
ing by  us  in  our  hour  of  need,  God  in  His 
infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  and  loving- 
kindness,  God  in  all  His  omnipotence,  was 
helpless  too. 

Life  is  a  myriad  series  of  mutations,  chem- 
ical, physical,  spiritual.  The  same  infinitely 
intricate,  yet  profoundly  simple,  law  of  life 
that  produced  Johnny— his  rare  and  precious 
soul,  his  sweetness,  his  gaiety,  his  gallantry, 
his  courage:  For  it  was  only  after  his  death, 
from  his  brief  simple  diaries,  written  as  di- 
rectly as  he  wrote  out  his  beloved  chemical 
experiments,  that  we  learned  he  had  known 
all  along  how  grave  was  his  illness,  and  that 
even  as  we  had  gaily  pretended  with  him 
that  all  was  well  and  he  was  completely  re- 
covering, he  was  pretending  with  us,  and 
bearing  our  burden  with  the  spirit,  the  elan, 
of  a  singing  soldier  or  a  laughing  saint— that 
law  of  life  which  out  of  infinite  mutation  had 
produced  Johnny,  that  law,  still  mutating, 
destroyed  him.  God  Himself,  no  less  than  we, 
is  part  of  that  law.  Johnny  was  an  extraor- 
dinary lovable  and  alive  human  being.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  evil,  only  an  illuminating 
good,  in  him.  Everybody  who  knew  him — his 
friends  and  teachers  at  Lincoln,  Riverdale 
and  Deerfield,  our  neighbors  in  the  country 
atMadison— felt  the  warmth  of  his  goodness 
and  its  great  vitality  in  him.  Yet  a  single 
cell,  mutating  experimentally,  killed  him. 
But  the  law  of  mutation,  in  its  various  forms, 
is  the  law  of  the  universe.  God  Himself,  no 


By  Patrick  MaoDonogh 

Peace,  there  is  peace  in  this 
awakening. 
Slowly,  silently  the  warm  sun 
Enters  my  being,  waves  are  breaking 

Unseen  as  time,  one  after  one 
Endlessly  breaking.  A  sea  gull 
crying 

Voices  eternity.  There  stirs 
A  wind  among  the  grass  and, 
sighing. 
Carries  my  spirit  to  hers. 


rocks;  he  really  loved 
and  knew  his  rocks, 
classified  them,  also 
cut  and  polished  them 
in  his  workshop,  and 
dug  lovely  bits  of 
garnet  from  the  Con- 
necticut hillsides. 

But  the  thing  clos- 
est to  his  heart  was 
his  chem  lab,  which 
he  cherished  passion- 
ately. It  grew  and 
expanded  in  town  and 
country.  He  wanted 
to  try  experiments 
that  had  not  been 
done  before.  He  liked 
to  consider  abstract 
principles  of  the  sci- 
ences, searched  in- 
tuitively for  unifying 
theories. 

He  had  many 
worthy  ambitions 
which  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  achieve. 
But  one  he  did  achieve :  to  graduate  with  his 
class  at  Deerfield.  Despite  the  long  illness 
that  kept  him  out  of  school  a  year  and  a 
half,  he  insisted  on  being  tutored  in  the  hos- 
pital and  at  home,  taking  his  class  exams, 
and  the  college-board  exams  for  Harvard, 
and  then  returning  to  Deerfield  for  com- 
mencement week. 

The  boys  cheered  him  as  he  walked  down 
the  aisle  to  receive  his  diploma,  his  head 
bandaged  but  unbowed,  held  high,  his  young 
face  pale,  his  dark  blue  eyes  shining  with 
the  joy  of  achievement.  A  fortnight  later, 
he  died. 

What  is  the  grief  that  tears  me  now? 

N  5  fear  of  death  or  any  hereafter.  During 
our  last  summer  at  Madison,  I  wrote  about 
death  in  my  diary  when  I  couldn't  sleep: 
"Look  Death  in  the  face.  To  look  Death  in 
the  face,  and  not  be  afraid.  To  be  friendly  to 
Death  as  to  Life.  Death  is  part  of  Life,  like 
Birth.  Not  the  final  part.  I  have  no  sense  of 
finality  about  Death.  Only  the  final  scene  in 
a  single  act  of  a  play  that  goes  on  forever. 
Look  Death  in  the  face:  It's  a  friendly  face, 
a  kindly  face,  sad,  reluctant,  knowing  it  is 
not  welcome  but  having  to  play  its  part  when 
its  cue  is  called,  perhaps  trying  to  say,  'Come, 
it  won't  be  too  bad,  don't  be  afraid,  I  under- 
stand how  you  feel,  but  come—  there  may  be 
other  miracles!'  No  fear  of  Death,  no  fight 
against  Death,  no  enmity  toward  Death, 
friendship  with  Death  as  with  Life— that  is 
Death  for  myself,  but  not  for  Johnny,  God, 
not  yet.  He's  too  young  to  miss  all  the  other 
parts  of  Life,  all  the  other  lovely  living  parts 
of  Life.  All  the  wonderful,  miraculous  things 
to  do,  to  feel,  to  see,  to  hear,  to  touch,  to 
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smell,  to  taste,  to  experience,  to  enjoy.  What 
a  joy  Life  is.  Why  does  no  one  talk  of  the  joy 
of  Life?  shout,  sing,  write  of  the  joy  of 
Life?  Looking  for  books  to  read  with  Johnny, 
and  all  of  them  sad.  bitter,  full  of  fear,  hate, 
death,  destruction,  damnation,  or  at  best 
resignation !  No  great  books  of  enjoj-ment. 
no  sense  of  great  utter  simple  delight,  plea- 
sure, fun.  s-ort,  joy  of  Life." 

.^11  the  things  Johnny  enjoyed  in  Life.  All 
the  things  he  did  and  enjoyed  at  home  and  at 
school,  with  his  friends,  with  me.  All  the 
simple  things,  the  eating,  drinking,  sleeping, 
waking  up. 

We  cooked,  we  experimented  with  vari- 
ations on  pancakes,  stews,  steaks.  W^e  gar- 
dened, we  fished,  we  sailed.  W'e  danced, 
sang,  played.  We  repaired  things:  electric 
wires,  garden  tools;  chopped  wood,  made 
fires.  We  equipped  the  chem  lab  workshop, 
in  the  made-over  old  boathouse,  with  won- 
derful gadgets,  and  tried  out  experiments, 
both  simple  and  fantastic. 

All  the  books  we  read.  All  the  lovely  old 
children's  books,  and  boys'  books,  and  then 
the  older  ones.  W^e  read  Shaw  aloud — how 
G.B.S.  would  have  enjoyed  hearing  the  de- 
lighted laughter  of  the  boys  reading  parts  in 
Man  and  Superman  in  the  kitchen  while  I 
washed  up  the  supper  dishes — and  Plato's 
Republic  in  Richards'  Basic  English,  and 
Russell,  and  St.  Exupery.  On  Sundays,  we 
would  have  church  at  home:  We'd  sit  out- 
doors on  the  beach  and  read  from  The  Bible 
of  the  World,  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  the  Prophets  and  Jesus,  also  Buddha, 
Confucius  and  Mahomet.  -Also  Spinoza, 
Einstein,  Whitehead,  Jeans,  Schroedinger 
and  Maugham. 

We  sailed,  and  got  becalmed,  and  got 
tossed  out  to  sea,  and  had  to  be  rescued. 
And  w-e  planned  sailing  trips. 

All  the  things  we  planned!  College,  and 
work,  and  love  and  marriage,  and  a  good  life 
in  a  good  society. 

We  always  discussed  things  a  little  ahead. 
In  a  way  I  was  experimenting  with  Johnny 
as  he  dreamed  of  doing  with  his  elements,  as 
artists  do  with  their  natural  materials.  I  was 
trying  to  create  of  him  a  newer  kind  of  hu- 
man being:  an  aware  person,  \vithout  fear, 
and  with  love ;  a  sound  individual,  adequate 
to  life  anywhere  on  earth,  and  lo\ing  life 
everywhere  and  always. 

We  would  talk  about  all  this  as  our  experi- 
ment together. 

He  did  his  part  in  making  our  experiment 
a  success.  Missing  him  now,  I  am  haunted  by 
my  own  shortcomings,  how  often  I  failed 
him.  I  think  every  parent  must  have  a  sense 
of  failure,  even  of  sin  merely  in  remaining 
alive  after  the  death  of  a  child.  One  feels  that 
it  is  not  right  to  live  when  one's  child  has 
died,  that  one  should  somehow  have  found 


the  way  to  '.iive  one's  life  to  s^ve  his  life. 
Failing  there,  one's  failures  during  his  too 
brief  life  seem  all  the  harder  to  bear  and  for- 
give. How  often  I  wish  I  had  not  sent  him  . 
away  to  school  when  he  was  still  so  young 
that  he  wanted  to  remain  at  home  in  his  own 
room,  with  his  own  things  and  his  own  par- 
ents. How  I  wish  we  had  maintained  the 
marriage  that  created  the  home  he  loved  so 
much.  How  I  wish  we  had  been  able  before 
he  died  to  fulfill  his  last  heart's  desires:  the 
talk  with  Professor  Einstein,  the  visit  to 
Harvard  Yard,  the  dance  with  his  friend 
Mary. 

These  desires  seem  so  simple.  How  w  on- 
derful they  would  have  been  to  him.  All  the 
wonderful  things  in  life  are  so  simple  that 
one  is  not  aware  of  their  wonder  until  they 
are  beyond  touch.  Never  have  I  felt  the  won- 
der and  beauty  and  joy  of  life  so  keenly  as 
now  in  my  grief  that  Johnny  is  not  here  to 
enjoy  them. 

Today,  when  I  see  parents  impatient  or 
tired  or  bored  with  their  children,  I  wish  1 
could  say  to  them,  "But  they  are  alive,  think 
of  the  wonder  of  that!  They  may  be  a  care 
and  a  burden,  but  think,  they  are  alive! 
You  can  touch  them — what  a  miracle!  You 
don't  have  to  hold  back  sudden  tears  when 
you  see  just  a  headline  about  the  Yale- 
Harvard  game  because  you  know  your  boy 
will  never  see  the  Yale-Har\'ard  game,  never 
see  the  house  in  Paris  he  w^as  bom  in,  never 
bring  home  his  girl,  and  you  will  not  hand 
down  your  jewels  to  his  bride  and  will  have 
no  grandchildren  to  play  wfth  and  spoil. 
Your  sons  and  daughters  are  alive.  Thinl-; 
of  that — not  dead  but  alive!  Exult  and 
sing." 

All  parents  who  have  lost  a  child  will 
feel  what  I  mean.  Others,  luckily,  cannot. 
But  I  hope  they  will  embrace  them  with  a 
little  added  rapture  and  a  keener  awareness 
of  joy. 

I  wish  we  had  loved  Johnny  more  when  he 
was  alive.  Of  course  we  loved  Johnny  very 
much.  Johnny  knew  that.  Ever\  bod>-  knew  it . 
Loving  Johnny  more.  What  does  it  mean? 
What  can  it  mean,  now? 

It  means  loving  life  more,  being  more 
aware,  of  life,  of  one's  fellow  human  beings, 
of  the  earth. 

It  means  obliterating,  in  a  curious  but  real 
way,  the  ideas  of  evil  and  hate  and  the 
enemy,  and  transmuting  them,  with  the.  al- 
chemy of  suffering,  into  ideas  of  clarity  and 
charity. 

It  means  caring  more  and  more  about 
other  people,  at  home  and  abroad,  all 
over  the  earth.  It  means  caring  more  about 
God. 

I  hope  we  can  love  Johnny  more  and  more 
till  we  too  die,  and  leave  behind  us.  as  he  did, 
the  love  of  love,  the  love  of  life,    the  end 
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was  necessary-  to  feed  her  by  vein.  The  phy- 
sician, an  elderly  man  with  a  fine  shock  of 
white  hair,  continues: 

"  Labor  was  induced  by  puncturing  the 
membrane.  An  uneventful  delivery-  followed, 
a  five  pound  live  baby  resulting.  Five  days 
after  delivery-,  vomiting  started  agam.  The 
woman's  abdomen  was  distended.  Bowel  ac- 
tivity ceased  and  her  temperature  rose  to 
102'  F.  X-ray  examination  disclosed  an  in- 
testinal obstruction.  This  was  corrected  in 
the  course  of  a  one-hour  operation.  The  pa- 
tient died  the  following  day." 

No  one  asks  for  the  floor  to  comment.  The 
chairman  speaks:  "Although  this  is  classed 
as  a  maternal  death,  the  fatal  condition  is  in 
no  way  associated  with  pregnancy-.  This  was 
a  stirgical.  rather  than  an  obstetncal  prob- 
lem. If  we  can  criticize  here,  it  is  only  on  the 
ground  that  surgical  consultation  was  asked 
for  too  late." 

The  nest  case  presented  a  sharp  contrast 
to  this  one.  It  was  a  case  where  the  obstetri- 
cian was  clearly  at  fault.  The  physician  as- 
signed to  it  reports.  As  he  speaks,  there  is 
a  marked  trace  of  anger  in  his  voice: 

"The  patient.  24  years  old.  had  a  normal 
baby  in  1944.  In  1945.  she  had  a  breech  de- 
livery and  stillbirth.  With  the  present  preg- 
nancy-, she  went  to  her  physician  in  the  sixth 
week.  At  that  time  her  blood  pressure  was 
normal;  she  was  in  excellent  health. 

■"At  term,  mild  pains  began  at  midr.:.'  - 
By  3:30  a..m..  the  pains  were  severe  er. 
for  the  patient  to  go  to  the  hospital.  Her 
band  drove  her  into  New  York  from  the 
suburb  where  they  lived. 

■"By  8  .KM.,  contractions  were  strong.  At 
this  time,  the  patient  was  given  4 '  2  grains  of 
Seconal.  1  100th  grain  of  scopolamine  and 
100  milligrams  of  demerol.  This  medication 
gave  little  relief  and  at  11  a.m.  the  patient 
got  an  additional  100  milligrams  of  demerol 
and  1  50th  grain  of  scopolamine. 

^HE  was  then  given  gas-oxygen-ether 
anesthesia.  The  obstetrician  did  a  manual 
rotation  and  a  low  forceps  delivery^  of  a 
seven  pound  three  ounce  living  child.  While 
under  anesthesia,  the  woman  vomited,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  material  entering  her 
lungs.  As  every-one  here  is  well  aware,  hy- 
drochloric acid  from  digestive  juices  has  ex- 
actly the  same  destructive  effect  on  lung  tis- 
sue as  the  chlorine  gas  used  in  the  First 
World  War.  It  later  developed  that  the  pa- 
tient had  consumed  a  Martini  cocktail  while 
waiting  to  go  to  the  delivery  room.  This  cer- 
tainly- contributed  to  her  nausea  under 
ether. 

■'While  the  obstetrician  was  completing 
his  work,  the  patient  became  cy-anotic.  The 
marked  Wueness  of  her  skin  certainly  traced, 
at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  her  damaged 
lungs  could  not  properly  absorb  oxygen.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  patient  was  gomg  into 
shock,  so  the  anesthetist  started  giving  her 
straight  oxygen.  She  was  also  given  neo- 
synephrin  to  elevate  her  falling  blood  pres- 
sure. Plasma  was  administered  by  vein,  since 
whole  blood  was  not  available. 

"  By  5  P.M.,  the  uterus,  which  had  been 
well  contraaed.  began  to  soften.  Hemor- 
rhage followed.  By  this  time,  blood  had  been 
procured  from  another  hospital  and  transfu- 
sion got  under  way.  The  patient  also  got  er- 
got to  contract  her  uterus. 

"  Severe  bleeding  continued,  and  at  8  p.nl, 
the  physician  decided  to  remove  the  uterus 
in  order  to  control  this  bleeding.  This  sur- 
gery- was  completed  at  8:50  with  the  patient 
in  severe  shock.  She  had  lost  an  estimated 
3000  c.c.'s  of  blood.  -\t  9:17  she  died." 

The  man  w-ho  read  this  report  sits  down 
and  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  asks:  "Are 
there  any  criticisms  of  the  maimer  tn  which 
this  case  was  handled? "  Half  a  dozen  physi- 
cians start  to  rise  at  once.  The  chairman 
recognizes  one  of  them. 

■■  I  find  it  abolutely  inexcusable,"  he  say-s. 
with  anger  in  his  voice,  ""that  the  patient 
was  left  in  a  labor  room  without  a  nurse  in 
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Sleep  in  Health 
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ton socks.  This  method 
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Upper  half  gives  you  cushioning  comfort.  Every  movement  ond 
contour  of  your  body  is  gently  crodled.  "Roll-to-the-middle,"  when 
sleeping  double,  eliminated.  Lower  half  supports  your  weight  in 
the  firm,  healthful  manner  doctors  recommend. 
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attendance,  and  that  she  was  able  to  procure 
and  drink  a  cocktail  at  such  a  critical  mo- 
ment. If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  case  exactly 
like  this,  which  also  ended  fatally,  occurred 
in  this  same  hospital  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  If  this  woman's  physician  had  so 
much  as  suspected  anything  of  the  sort,  he 
should  have  taken  the  precautionary  meas- 
ure of  washing  out  her  stomach." 

Another  physician  asks  for  the  floor. 
"May  I  add  something  to  this?"  he  asks. 
"Once  the  patient  had  been  ill  on  the  deliv- 
ery table,  why  wasn't  anesthesia  stopped 
immediately?  To  give  her  more  ether  only 
served  to  make  her  position  more  perilous." 

A  third  critic  rises:  "The  physician  found 
he  was  getting  good  results  with  ergot — 
it  apparently  contracted  the  uterus  and 
stopped  bleeding — why  didn't  he  resort  to 
this  drug  a  second  time?  Had  he  done  this, 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  surgical  interven- 
tion would  not  have  been  necessary.  There  is 
also  a  good  chance  that  a  second  dose  of  this 
drug  might  have  saved  this  woman's  life." 

Another  doctor  wishes  to  speak.  "The 
protocols  of  this  case,"  he  says,  "indicate 
that  there  was  a  two-hour  delay  in  giving 
this  patient  blood.  We  all  know  that  this  is 
the  only  really  effective  agent  in  treating 
hemorrhage  and  combating  shock.  In  this 
case,  the  two-hour  delay  was  fatal.  The  fact 
that  blood  wasn't  available  is  an  indictment 
of  the  hospital—which  has  no  blood  bank. 
For  this  condition  to  exist  in  a  large  hospital 
today  is  unpardonable." 

There  are  other  comments,  all  highly  criti- 
cal. The  chairman  speaks.  "I  am  afraid 
that  this  is  a  clear  case 
of  bungling  all  along  the  BiHHmHHl 
line;  on  the  part  of  the 
physician,  on  the  part  of 
the  anesthetist,  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  on  the  part 
of  the  hospital." 

It  has  taken  over  an 
hour  to  present  the  three 
cases  which  we  have  summarized  here.  The 
dinner  hour  is  approaching,  but  no  one  makes 
a  move  to  leave  the  auditorium.  The  fourth 
case  is  particularly  interesting,  because  of  its 
rarity 

TiiE  victim  this  time  is  a  24-year-old 
woman  who  liad  borne  two  previous  chil- 
dren. In  the  confinement  under  scrutiny,  her 
labor  was  hard,  fast,  marked  by  the  strong- 
est contractions.  In  every  respect,  the  de- 
livery appeared  to  be  completely  normal. 
The  patient  was  about  to  be  moved  to  her 
room  when  she  suddenly  became  breathless. 
Within  a  few  minutes  she  was  dead,  before 
any  restorative  steps  could  be  taken. 

This  case  was  completely  baffling.  The 
woman  was  young,  healthy.  She  had  an  ex- 
cellent heart  and  all  other  organs  were  sound. 
Why  had  she  died  ?  The  autopsy  told  a  grim 
story.  Her  contractions  had  been  strong 
enough  to  force  amniotic  fluid  from  the  uterus 
into  veins  which  are  exposed  with  the  birth  of 
a  baby.  This  fluid  causes  blood  to  clot,  and 
thousands  of  these  tiny  clots  were  found  in 
the  lungs— choking  off  the  blood  vessels 
which  supply  oxygen  to  the  body.  Even  hair 
from  the  baby  was  found  in  the  victim's 
lungs!  Any  doctor  is  powerless  to  combat 
this  fatal  sequence  of  events.  There  is  no 
means  for  him  to  guess  that  such  a  thing 
will  happen — no  way  for  him  to  combat  it 
afterward.  In  this  instance,  the  physician 
could  not  have  done  anything  to  prevent 
death. 

Case  No.  5  was  similar  in  many  respects — 
in  that  death  was  traceable  to  an  abnormal- 
ity within  the  patient.  In  nearly  all  cases, 
the  placenta — the  structure  which  supplies 
nourishment  to  the  baby — is  attached  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  uterus.  When  the  pla- 
centa separates  from  the  uterus  after  birth, 
a  network  of  blood  vessels  is  exposed.  A 
small  hemorrhage  results,  which  is  con- 
trolled quickly  and  naturally.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  uterus  contracts  to  shut  off  the 
blood  flow. 

But  when  the  placenta  is  attached  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  uterus,  the  organ  can't 
contract  sufficiently  to  stop  the  blood. 
Hemorrhage  results.  This  is  what  happened 
in  Case  No.  ,S  -  a  28-year-old  woman. 
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^  A  bo)  becomes  a  man 
^  when  he  walks  around  a 
puddle  of  water  instead  of 
through  it. 


An  episode  of  bleeding  just  before  the  pa- 
tient entered  the  delivery  room  warned  the 
physician  that  he  might  be  dealing  with  a 
case  of  placenta  previa — the  condition  in 
which  the  placenta  is  attached  to  the  lower 
uterus.  The  reporting  physician  continues: 

"Under  the  circumstances,  the  physician 
decided  that  the  safest  means  of  controlling 
the  hemorrhage  was  to  perform  a  low  flap 
Caesarean  with  longitudinal  incision.  The 
placenta  was  found  to  be  strongly  adherent 
to  the  uterus.  To  have  forced  a  separation 
would  have  opened  the  way  for  severe  hemor- 
rhage. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  the  physician 
decided  to  remove  the  uterus.  While  this  was 
under  way,  the  patient  was  transfused  with 
whole  blood  to  a  total  of  4000  c.c.'s.  After 
the  wound  was  closed,  she  came  out  of  shock. 
Blood  pressure  rose  and  she  appeared  to  be 
making  good  headway. 

Within  a  few  minutes,  severe  hemorrhage 
started  again,  blood  pressure  falling  rapidly. 
It  was  apparent  that  the  rise  in  blood  pres- 
sure following  the  transfusions  had  caused 
this  hemorrhage — either  because  of  failure, 
to  tie  off  a  blood  vessel,  or  because  of  slippage 
of  a  ligature.  The  patient  was  dead  before 
any  steps  could  be  taken." 

There  are  several  comments  on  this  case. 
The  chairman  notes: 

"I  had  exactly  this  same  thing  happen  to 
me  once.  Working  in  an  extremely  bloody 
field,  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  and  tie  off 
all  blood  vessels.  In  my  own  case,  I  guessed 
what  had  hapf)ened  and  opened  the  patient 
a  second  time.  Fortu- 
■■miBm  nately,  I  was  able  to  find 
the  untied  blood  vessel  in 
time. 

"I  know  the  doctor  in- 
volved in  this  case  and 
have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect  for  him.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  too  critical. 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  type  of  thing  that 
is  apt  to  happen  to  any  of  us." 

In  the  final  case  discussed  at  the  meeting, 
the  physician  put  up  a  valiant — and  losing- 
battle  for  a  woman's  life.  The  27-year-old 
victim  made  her  first  visit  to  the  doctor  in 
the  sixteenth  week  of  pregnancy.  She  was 
admitted  to  the  hospital  immediately  after 
spontaneous  rupture  of  the  membranes.  She 
was  suffering  from  secondary  anemia,  her 
blood  pressure  was  high— 170  systolic.  She 
was  bleeding  profusely  when  taken  to  the 
delivery  room.  Well  in  advance  the  physi- 
cian in  this  case  knew  that  he  would  have 
to  perform  a  Caesarean  operation.  The  pa- 
tient's condition  would  not  permit  a  normal 
labor  and  delivery.  The  patient  died  less 
than  an  hour  after  this  surgery.  There  is  no 
comment  on  this  case.  Everything  that  could 
have  been  done  was  done. 

This  completes  the  discussion  of  one 
month's  toll  of  maternal  deaths  on  Manhat- 
tan Island— other  deaths  in  the  city  being 
discussed  at  meetings  in  other  boroughs.  If 
you  live  in  a  progressive  community,  it  is 
likely  that  exactly  the  same  type  meetings 
are  held  in  your  own  town  or  city. 

Such  meetings  have  exerted  a  tremendous 
influence  in  making  America  one  of  the 
safest  places  in  the  world  to  have  a  baby- 
rather  than  one  of  the  most  dangerous.  In 
the  early  '30's,  the  U.  S.  was  the  shame  of 
the  civilized  world.  A  woman  here  was  twice 
as  apt  to  die  in  childbirth  as  a  woman  in 
Italy,  France,  Austria,  Sweden,  Denmark. 
The  delivery  room  was  claiming  a  grisly  toll: 
14,000  hvesa  year. 

A  number  of  surveys  pointed  up  our  sad 
record.  One  of  the  most  notable  was  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. This  three-year  survey,  completed  in 
1933,  covered  2041  maternal  deaths.  Each 
case  was  studied  meticulously.  Why  had  the 
woman  died  and  was  her  death  preventable? 
If  it  was  preventable,  who  was  at  fault? 

Credit  to  them,  the  investigators  made  no 
effort  to  hide  findings.  In  a  major  portion  of 
cases  they  blamed  doctors  for  "lack  of  judg- 
ment, lack  of  skill,  or  careless  inattention  to 
the  demands  of  the  case."  The  survey's  con- 
clusions shocked  a  city.  At  least  two  thirds 
(Continued  on  Page.  121) 
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(Conlinued  from  Page  IIS) 
of  all  deaths  might  have  been  prevented.  In  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  1360  women 
had  died  needlessly. 

Other  cities — notably  San  Francisco  and 
Philadelphia — conducted  similar  surveys. 
So  did  the  Children's  Bureau.  All  of  them 
turned  up  much  the  same  set  of  facts  as  the 
New  York  study — indicating  that  the  sorry 
situation  wasn't  confined  to  a  single  city. 

Magazines  played  a  prominent  part  in 
passing  these  grim  facts  along  to  the  public. 
In  a  noteworthy  series  of  articles  by  Paul 
de  Kruif,  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  in 
1936  told  the  whole  story  of  what  had  to  be 
[done  to  make  childbearing  safer. 

Instead  of  being  filed  away  and  forgotten, 
the  facts  dredged  up  by  the  surveys  acted  as 
'goads  to  the  medical  conscience.  Something 
(had  to  be  done,  and  was  done — largely  by 
the  medical  profession  itself.  Medical  schools 
Dverhauled  the  teaching  of  obstetrics.  What 
I  lad  been  a  minor  branch  of  medicine— often 
referred  to  as  "male  midwifery" — became  a 
■najor  specialty.  Hospitals  adopted  more  rigid 
standards.  The  whole  question  of  obstetrical 
I  anesthesia  was  brought  up  to  date.  Highly 
irained  anesthetists  took  the  place  of  nurses 
A'ho  could  do  little  more  than  drip  ether  on 
i  gauze  cone.  (One  survey  discovered  that  a 
elephone  girl  served  as  anesthetist  in  one 
lospital !) 

Maternal-mortality  review  boards— per- 
[laps  the  greatest  force  of  all  in  improving 
he  situation — sprang  into  existence  in  a 
lozen  localities.  Because  such  boards  were 
et  up  quietly,  no  one — not  even  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association — knows  which  one 
founded  first.  But  Chicago  was  cer- 
J  ainly  among  the  pioneers.  Dr.  Herman  N. 
Hundesen,  the  able  and  aggressive  head  of 
(Chicago's  Board  of  Health,  required  that 
\  veTy  maternal  death  be  investigated. 

In  other  cities — Cleveland  and  Cincin- 
liati  are  notable  examples — the  physicians 


themselves  undertook  the  job  done  by  the 
public-health  agency  in  Chicago.  In  other 
communities,  county  medical  societies  as- 
sumed responsibility.  Superimposed  on  all 
this  activity,  nearly  all  good  hospitals  hold 
regular  staff  meetings  to  study  every  ma- 
ternal death  that  takes  place  in  their  juris- 
diction. 

The  result  of  this  concentrated  effort  on 
half  a  dozen  fronts?  America,  instead  of  be- 
ing the  shame  of  the  civilized  world,  became 
the  best  and  safest  place  on  earth  in  which  to 
have  a  baby. 

One  fact  will  point  this  up.  In  the  year 
the  New  York  Academy  report  was  pub- 
lished, 61  out  of  every  10,000  women  in  the 
city  who  bore  babies  died  in  the  process.  The 
report  suggested— hopefully— that  this  might 
be  cut  two  thirds.  Actually,  it  has  been  cut 
far  more!  Last  year,  only  10  out  of  every 
10,000  died  in  the  delivery  room.  Nationally, 
the  picture  is  similarly  heartening.  Deaths 
dropped  from  61  to  16  per  10,000  births  in 
the  same  period. 

Although  advances  made  so  far  are  ad- 
mittedly great,  the  fact  remains  that  5000 
women  still  die  each  year  in  childbirth.  Is 
there  more  to  be  done?  A  recent  one-year 
study  of  every  maternal  death  in  Minnesota 
answers  with  an  emphatic  "Yes."  The  report 
concluded  with  the  statement  that  three 
fourths  of  deaths  happening  today  are  still 
preventable.  On  a  national  basis,  this  means 
that  3750  women  still  die  unnecessarily  each 
year. 

Alert  review  boards,  such  as  the  one  we 
have  seen,  can  be  an  enormously  potent 
force  in  eliminating  this  unnecessary  death. 
They  represent  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
a  profession  policing  itself — and  thereby 
protecting  the  public. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  this  unpublicized  ef- 
fort is  clear:  to  make  childbearing  as  safe  as 
science  can  make  it — and  as  safe  as  Nature 
intended  it  should  be  all  along. 


FUN  FOR  DEFENSE  FORCES 

(Conlinued  from  Page  23) 


The  G.  I.'s  through  the  years  have  invari- 
||bly  made  the  same  comment  about  the 
Ipommunity  Center.  Settling  down  in  one  of 
ihe  comfortable  chairs  drawn  before  the  big 
]j  replace  in  the  lounge,  you  would  hear  one 
jay,  "Gee,  this  place  sure  feels  like  home." 
|)r;  "I've  been  in  Bragg,  and  Blanding  (or 
jlcott  or  Devens  or  Indiantown)  and  I  never 
law  a  place  like  this."  They  went  for  the 
I  teaming-hot  cups  of  coffee  and  platters  full 


Moorestown  and  Gertrude  Brick  of  Cross- 
wicks,  Kay  Roberts  of  Jenkintown,  Julia 
Eisley  of  Germantown,  Betty  Werner  of 
Riverton  and  Elizabeth  Black  of  Palmyra. 
These  women  all  lived  within  a  30-mile 
radiifs  of  Dix,  in  Burlington  County  or  across 
the  Delaware  in  the  Philadelphia  suburbs. 
Each  belonged  to  some  group— the  Woman's 
Club,  the  Garden  Club,  the  P.T.A.,  the 
Women's  Republican  Club,  the  Philadelphia 


f  home-baked  cookies,  always  available  at  *  Club  of  Advertising  Women,  the  Methodist 


le  snack  bar. 
The  Center  functioned  60  well  during 
/orld  War  I  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
activated  when  America's  vast  program  of 
reparedness  got  under  way  in  1940.  Mrs. 
robler  was  called  back  to  serve  again  too. 
grandmother  by  this  time,  she  was  as 

aenly  interested  in  mak-   

ig  the  Center  work  as  ^^^^^^^^ 
le  had  been  twenty-three 
pars  before.  She  felt  she 
as  really  a  part  of  Dix — 
jom  the  early  days  when 
le  fort  was  plain  Camp 
ix,  training  ground  for 
liousands  of  Eastern  Sea- 
card soldiers  who  later  made  up  the  van- 
lard  of  our  first  A.E.F.,  to  the  time  when 
amp  Dix  became  Fort  Dix,  and  New  Jer- 
y's  national  guard  was  activated  as  the 
[th  Division,  U.  S.  Army. 
Then,  as  now,  Dix  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
rsey  pine  barrens  in  Burlington  County, 
)proximately  halfway  between  New  York 
id  Philadelphia.  Trenton  is  about  20  miles 
vay,  too  far  for  off-hour  relaxation.  Near-by 
rightstown  was  limited,  to  say  the  least,  in 
creational  facilities.  Mrs.  Grobler  was  not 
e  only  one  who  felt  that  the  old  adage, 
Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle 
mds  to  do,"  might  be  applicable  here. 
Mrs.  Grobler's  recipe  for  the  Center  in 
'17  consisted  of  gathering  her  friends  and 
eir  friends  about  her  in  a  nucleus  of  work- 


If  you  lose  your  temper  il 
is  a  sign    thai   you  have 
wrong  on  yoin-  side. 

—CHINESE  PROVERB. 


She  followed  the  same  pattern  in  1940. 


•  lere  were  among  others  Alice  Richie  of 


Ladies'  Aid,  to  mention  a  few.  Several  were 
Red  Cross  Grey  Ladies.  Each  formed,  from 
among  members  of  her  own  organization,  a 
nucleus  of  workers  who  assumed  responsibili- 
ties for  the  activities  of  the  Center,  a  whole 
or  half  day  each  week.  When  the  closing  day 
came  in  April,  1946,  one  thousand  and  five 
volunteers  had  earned  the 
^■■i^^^^B  Fort  Dix  Community  Ci- 
tation for  meritorious  serv- 
ice, some  from  as  far  away 
as  Newark  and  Atlantic 
City. 

  At  first  their  activities 

■■^■i^BB  centered  around  the  recre- 
ation hall  of  the  Point- 
ville  Methodist  Church,  where  the  Com- 
munity Service  came  into  being,  back  in  '17. 
Later,  as  the  USO  program  got  under  way, 
a  handsome  building,  identical  to  the  USO 
building  in  Wrightstown,  and  built  by  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  was  erected  and 
turned  over  to  Community  Service.  Just  in 
time,  too,  for  with  the  expansion  of  Fort  Dix, 
the  entire  hamlet  of  Pointville,  with  the 
exception  of  the  church  and  burying  ground, 
disappeared. 

Mrs.  Grobler  and  her  co-workers  wanted 
the  G.  I.'s  to  keep  on  thinking  that  the  Com- 
munity Center  "feels  like  home."  That  was 
the  basis  of  every  activity,  the  responsibility 
of  every  volunteer  worker.  Tennis  tables 
were  there,  and  quoit  courts;  space  for  a 
game  of  softball  was  available;  inside  was  a 
well-stocked  library  with  comfortable  chairs 
for  reading;  card  tables  and  just  about  every 


'The  BUY-WORD  for  Better  Plastics' 


HOUSEWARES 


a/ 


REFRIGERATOR  SET— 
By  Chicago  Molded  Prod- 
ucts Corporation  and 
distributed  by  Hutzler 
Manufacturing  Company. 
Crisp-Master  with  4  x  4  in. 
and  4  x8  in.  storage  dishes. 
Crystal  clear  or  opaque 
white  with  clear  cover. 


WATER  PITCHER— By  Amos  Molded 
Plastics — Beautifully  designed,  easy  to 
handle.  Holds  2'/2  quarts.  Complement- 
ing colors  of  red,  yellow  or  ivory. 

BOWL— By  Alladin  Plastics, 
Inc.  Indispensable  to  the  smart  home- 
maker.  Bright  in  color  and  excellent 
in  design.  Red,  blue,  green  or  yellow. 

CREAM  AND  SUGAR  SET— By  Plas- 
Tox  Corporation.  Adds  a  festive  note  to 
any  table  for  all  moals.  Smooth  design, 
gay  colors  of  blue,  rod  or  green. 

SERVING  TRAY— By  Columbus  Plas- 
tics Products,  Inc.  In  transparent  crystal, 
lOSO,  blue  or  yroon.  Heavy  wall  sections 
assuro  rigiditv.  Sorvos  many  needs. 


The  wise  liomemaker  looks  for  the  Styron 
label  on  all  pla.stic  items  bccau.se  .she  knows 
it  stands  for  dependability  and  that  every 
product  bearing  the  .styron  label  has 
met  the  standards  of  Dow's  Consumer 
Product  nvaluation  Committee,  o  You, 
too,  will  prefer  STYRON  {Dow  Polystyrene) 
housewares  because  they  're  smooth,  pleasant 
to  handle,  lightweight  and  amazingly  dura- 
ble, and  so  low  in  cost.  When  you  shop  for 
housewares,  specify  styron,  and  be  sure!  At 
leading  department  stores,  chain  stores  and 
variety  stores  everywhere. 

PLASTICS  DIVISION   HP-2    .   THE   DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


MIDLAND,  MICHIGAN 
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No  more  shrink  worries  for  me ! 

I  knit  with  yarns  that  are  Wonderized.  That  means  they're 
permanently  anti-shrink,  anti-matting.  Yes,  the  socks, 
sweaters  and  baby  things  I  knit  stay  true  to  size  and 
color  bright,  no  matter  how  often  they're  washed.  To 
insure  the  lifetime  beauty  of  your  handknits,  ask 
for  yarns  that  are  Wonderized,  found  only  in 
Fleisher's  and  Bear  Brand  yarns. 

PREE!  Instruction  leaflets  for  knitting  men's,  ■women's  and  children's 
sweaters,  also  men's  socks.  Send  3^  stamp  to  cover  postage  to  Wonder- 
ized; 30-20  Thomson  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y.  Dept.  J-29. 


Wonderized  is  available 
only  ??? 


)  PBGC.  PAT.  NO.  2,429,082 


You'll  find  new 
corset  comfort 
with  Spirella 


BUT  comfort  isn't  all  my  new  Spirella 
gives.  Now  my  figure  gets  j)roper 
support.  The  perpetual  tiredness  that 
sj)oilecl  my  fun  is  gone.  I  look  and  feel 
younger  with  more  pep  than  I've  had 
in  years.  All  because  I  tried  the  "press 
and  lift"  test  (shown  below)  and  learned 
the  secret  of  healthful  Spirella  support. 


Spirella 


i^MIJ   flhjiu  on  '.totiliHh. 

'Ibul'i  Iht  irtiiiiliiij  /ill- 
ing  of  orilinary  gtirmeiili. 


}'>iir  hiitiJs 
I hiil'i  nice 
Jay  comfort. 


,\',U'  /',,. 

mil/  I  ill  nil  I  I  liul'i  like 
Sliirtllu'iiill  (ill 


I  losv  do  you  get  this  new  comfort?  Only 
lioin  the  Spiiella  f  lorsclicrc  wiio  calls  at 
your  iioinc.  In  (iiiiet  and  jtrivacy,  while 
you're  comlortably  supported  in  a  spe- 
cial modeling  ^;unient,  .she  nieasurefi 
you  for  your  Spirella. 

For  iMffic  (jf  your  locjl  Spiicllj  i\titm  Im  m  ,  wtiir 
In  ihr  II.  ».  In  C.anmla 

Itn  M'IKM.I.A  CO..  INC,    THH  SI'IKKI.I.A  CO  .I.KJ. 
NIAf.AKA  PAU,»,  H.  Y.       NIAbAKA  FALL&.  ONT. 


type  of  parlor  game  you  could  think  of; 
phonograph  and  records  ranging  from  boogie- 
woogie  to  Bach;  a  writing  room  with  plenty 
of  paper,  and  pens  that  really  worked.  Later, 
in  the  new  building,  there  were  an  auditorium 
for  dancing  and  stage  and  movie  shows;  a 
handicraft  shop,  art  studio  and  instructors. 
Volunteers  who  had  specialized  skills  and 
time  to  teach  young  men  who  needed  some- 
thing to  do  were  rallied.  Members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Tyler  School  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Temple  University  lent  their  talents  every 
Wednesday. 

Most  important  of  all  were  the  good  hot 
coffee,  the  cakes  baked  in  neighborhood 
kitchens,  the  thick,  nourishing  sandwiches 
and  the  crisp  cookies — always  prepared  by 
the  women  themselves.  Not  once  did  the 
volunteers  at  Community  Center  let  down 
the  tradition  of  home-prepared  food.  They 
knew  that  eating  is  mighty  important  to 
young  men  and  that  a  steaming  cup  of  coffee 
does  a  lot  to  make  a  trainee  lose  his  feeUng  of 
homesickness. 

The  average  G.  I.  coming  in  for  his  first 
visit  to  the  Center  took  a  little  time  to  be- 
come oriented.  The  doors  opened  into  a  vast 
living  room,  simply  but  tastefully  furnished, 
with  comfortable  chairs  facing  a  gigantic 
fireplace.  Doors  at  either  side  of  the  fireplace 
led  to  the  auditorium.  The  new  trainee  would 
finger  the  change  in  his  pocket,  sidle  over  to 
the  counter  and  ask,  "How  much  is  coffee?" 
When  assured  it  was  free,  he  would  add, 
"How  much  for  a  piece  of  cake?"  "Every- 
thing is  free  here,"  he  was  told.  Some  soldiers 
retorted,  "I've  been  in  eight  camps  before 
coming  to  Dix,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I've 
seen  anything  free  yet." 

There  was  the  boy  who  sat  off  to  himself, 
impervious  to  friendly  overtures  made  by 
other  servicemen  or  hostesses.  Finally  he 
walked  over  to  gray-haired  Myrtle  Hender- 
son, who  was  setting  out  plates  of  cake  and 
cookies  and  pie,  ready  for  the  evening  rush. 
"Lady,"  he  pleaded  shyly,  "will  you  talk  to 
me  a  minute?  You  look  just  like  my  mother." 
And  the  women  who  ran  Community  Center 
always  had  time  to  talk  to  homesick  boys. 

Husbands  were  welcome  as  volunteers  too. 
They  usually  provided  transportation  for  the 
women  and  helped  carry  the  trays  of  food. 
They  took  charge  of  the  soldiers'  coats  and 
caps,  and  were  ready  to  provide  a  fourth 
hand  at  bridge.  One  of  the  husbands.  Jack 
Werner,  was  drawn  into  a  group  of  Iowa 
farm  boys,  members  o  the  1st  Armored 
Division.  They  were  outward  bound  and 


knew  it.  They  were  scared  too.  Not  of  the 
Luftivaffe,  or  the  U-boats,  but  of  the  sea. 

"What's  it  like?"  one  towheaded  young- 
ster asked  Werner.  "Did  you  ever  get  sea-, 
sick?" 

A  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Jack 
Werner  was  able  to  reassure  them.  He  told 
them  exactly  what  they  had  to  face,  what  his 
own  reactions  had  been  twenty-odd  years  be- 
fore. They  went  back  to  barracks  comforted. 

Volunteers  loved  their  work  at  Community 
Center,  but  it  was  no  "snap."  Betty  Werner, 
for  instance,  had  charge  of  the  5  to  11  p.m. 
shift,  Saturdays.  Actually,  her  job  began  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  when  she  spent  a 
good  part  of  the  day  on  the  telephone,  re- 
minding friends  in  Riverton  and  Palmyra  of 
their  duties.  "Don't  forget  that  Saturday's 
our  day  at  Dix,"  she'd  tell  them.  "Can  you 
make  another  of  those  burnt-sugar  cakes  you 
do  so  well? "  (Or  a  Dutch  apple  pie,  or  lemon 
tarts,  or  a  batch  of  fudge — whatever  was  the 
specialty  of  the  phonee.)  She  listed  all  the 
promised  contributions  carefully  and  made 
another  list  of  the  workers. 

At  2  P.M.  Saturday  afternoon,  her  hus- 
band. Jack,  took  over.  First  he  collected  the 
food,  not  forgetting  to  stop  at  a  near-by  farm 
on  the  pike  for  a  basket  of  fresh-picked 
peaches  or  apples,  depending  on  the  season. 
With  his  car  trunk  filled,  he  started  picking 
up  the  workers,  for  Dix  was  a  good  hour's 
drive  away.  (Remember  the  35  mph  wartime 
driving  speed?) 

The  9  to  5  P.M.  group  would  be  just  going 
off  duty  when  Jack's  carload,  and  another 
from  the  Jenkintown  Women's  Republican 
Club,  arrived.  Quickly  the  new  workers 
would  take  over — Frank  Jacobson  and  Jack 
in  the  checkroom,  where  as  many  as  2400 
coats  and  caps  were  counted  in  one  evening; 
the  ladies  in  hour-on,  hour-off  shifts,  in  the 
kitchen  and  at  the  coffee  bar.  The  hour  off 
would  be  spent  just  wandering  around,  talk- 
ing to  any  boy  who  looked  as  if  he  needed  a 
friendly  chat,  or  sewing  on  buttons  and  in- 
signia. Sometime  during  the  evening  the 
loud-speaker  would  issue  'a  summons  for  a 
"fourth  at  bridge,"  or  "a  couple  of  guys  for 
pinochle."  Then  the  men  in  the  checkroom 
would  yell  for  relief  and  take  a  hand. 

And  what  does  it  all  add  up  to?  Nothing 
more — and  surely  nothing  less — than  a  place 
that  truly  "feels  like  home."  A  place  that 
was  needed  in  1917,  in  1940,  and  is  needed 
again  today.  And  it  can  be  provided  at  any 
Army  post  in  the  country,  by  following  this 
simple  pattern.  the  end 
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Wop<gwy 


—  a  revelation  in  skin  care! 

—  cleanses,  brightens,  softens  as  never  before! 

Straight  from  Woodbury  scientists  to 
you  —  comes  PENATEN  —  new  penetrating 
ingredient  that  revolutionizes  face  creams. 
Here,  in  these  Woodbury  De  Luxe  Face  Creams 
are  just-discovered  formulas  —  for  deeper, 
cleaner  cleansing !  —  for  superb  richer 
softening!— for  sheerest  make-up  flattery! 
Luxurious  creams,  each  utterly  new,  excitingly 
different  .  .  .  your  happy  promise  of 
flawless  new  skin  beauty! 


Woodburv 


t4)^U  Cimm 


PENATEN 

penetrates  deeper 
into 
pore  openings 


I  Woodbury 


Woodbury  De  Luxe  Cold  Cream 

.  .  .  incomparable  cleaner  cleansing! 

PENATEN  makes  this  De  Luxe 
Cold  Cream  deeper-cleansing.  Helps 
cleansing  oils  actually  pem  trate  deeper 
into  pore  openings.  Seeks  out  clogging 
soil  and  make-up  more  effectively.  Witii 
your  first  jar  of  Woodbury  De  Lu.\e 
Cold  Cream,  your  skin  will  be  fresh  and 
beauty-clean  ...  as  nc\  er  before ! 

Woodbury  De  Luxe  Dry  Skin  Cream 
.  .  .  superb  richer  softening! 

Magically,  PENATEN  aids  the  skin 
absorb  rich  emollients  in  this  Di'  Lu.xe 
Dry  Skin  Creiun.  Lanolin's  .softening 
benefits  .  . .  four  more  skin  .softeners  .  .  . 
penetrate  deeper  into  pore  openin'gs. 
Tiny  lines  soften.  Flaky  roughness 
smooths.  Your  skin  looks 
gloriously  younger! 

Jars  dressed  in  pink-and-gold 
elegance.  Trial  sizes,  20^  to  largest  luxury 
sizes,  $1.39.  Plus  tax. 


Woodbury  De  Luxe  Liquefying  Cleansing 
Cream— with  Penaten!  Very  effective  for 
cleansing  oily  or  normal  skin.  Melts 
instantly.  Loosens  clinging  grime,  make-up, 
surface  oil.  Night  and  morning  use  helps 
keep  skin  clearer,  fresher,  younger-looking. 


Woodbury  De  Luxe  Vanishing  Facial  Cream 

—  For  Glamorous  Make-Up:  Greaseless, 
disappearing.  A  thin  veil  flatters ...  even  oily 
skin  looks  dewy  fresh.  For  a  Beauty  Pick-up: 
Apply  lavishly  to  soften  skin  particles.  Tissue 
off.  Skin  looks  fresher,  softer,  younger. 


Woodbury  De  Luxe  Powder  Base  Foundation 
Cream  — Petal  Tinted:  Adds  glow  to  any 
powder  shade.  Veils  dry  or  normal  skin  in 
satin-textured  base  that  clings,  holds  make- 
up. Helps  conceal  tiny  blemishes.  Apply 
sparingly  in  dots— smooth  over  face,  throat. 


Woodbury  De  Luxe  Complete  Beauty  All- 
Purpose  Cream  —  Pink-Tinted:  Penaten 
makes  this  All-Purpose  Cream  more  effec- 
tive—for complete  skin  care,  day  and  night. 
Cleanses  deeper.  Softens  superbly.  Pro- 
vides a  clinging  make-up  base. 
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0  lares  and  penates — 'twas 
first  in  ancient  Rome 

The  bride  was  borne  in  arms 
across  the  door  of  home. 


The  Chinese  bride  in  a 
palanquin  rides  secretly. 

Her  trousseau  carried  through 
the  streets  for  all  to  see. 


This  is  a  uredding  quilt  to  make  for  the 

bride  trho  still  lores  fairy  tales,  treasures 

heirlooms  and  appreciates  hand  needletrork. 


The  Pilgrim  prized  his  pretty  bride- 

and  dowry  too — 
Her  weight  in  silver  shillings 

from  dear  papa  was  due. 


I  n  POWLKR 


*  « 

The  famous  Seventh  Regiment 
formed  the  sworded  aisle 

For  brides  in  fairest  white — 
an  eighteen-hundred  style. 


l^Marriage  customs  are  rich  in  tradition  and  flavored  with  age-old  romance.  This 
immemorial  treasury  takes  visible  form  in  the  decorative  heritage  quilt  designed 
by  Marion  Cheever  Whiteside  for  the  bride  of  today.  Each  block  shows  a  gay  picture 
of  the  happy  ending  to  the  oldest  story  in  the  world  as  it  was  celebrated  in  other 
times  and  far-off  places.  For  all  the  quilt's  professional  appearance,  a  bride's  best 
friends  on  a  get-together  afternoon  could  make  the  blocks  in  a  few  hours  of  simple 
stitchery,  with  each  friend  making  one  block.  Or  the  bride  herself  could  create  this 
lovely  addition  to  her  trousseau  in  very  little  time.  So  get  out  your  scrap  bag  and  send 
for  the  pattern.  It  adapts  itself  to  both  twin  and  full-size  beds  and  allows  an  adequate 
drop  all  around.  Ask  for  Pattern  No.  2503,  enclosing  25c.  Order  from  the  Reference 
Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.   ★   By  HENRIETTA  MURDOCK 

Interior  Decoration  Editor  of  the  Journal 


To  decorate  a  room  around  the  bridal  quilt,  match  its  blues  and  use  country-style  furniture  or  your  treasured  antiques.  Sheer  curtains  are  nylon;  the  braided  rug  is  machine-sewed. 
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BIGELOW 
WEAVERS 


Wliy  not  get  that 
new  carpet  now? 


Got  a  beautiful  new  carpet  on  your 

mind?  \^'hy  not  get  it  on  your  floor?  Cer- 
tainly notliing  you  can  huy  will  make  a 
greater,  quicker,  lovelier  change  in  a  room. 

So,  make  the  change  now!  Make  magic 
with  new  color,  new  design,  new  beauty 
...  in  the  biggest  single  item  in  your  room. 

Make  tomorrow  that  long-put-off  day  when  you  go  see  the 
man  who'll  help  you  get  the  most  for  your  carpet  dollars  — 
your  local  Bigelow  dealer. 

You  pay  just  the  price  you'd  planned.  As  much  as  $18.50  a 
sq.  yd.,  if  you're  in  a  shoot-the-works  mood.  Or  as  considerate 
a  little  price  as  $5.95.  And  no  matter  what  amount  you  invest, 
you  get  Bigelow's  famous  "quality  you  can  trust." 

You  have  a  wide-and-wonderful  choice.  In  every  price  range, 
there's  a  thrilling  array  of  colors,  patterns,  and  surfaces. 
Traditional  designs  ...  or  fresh  modern  motifs.  Smart  sculp- 
tured eff'ects  . .  ."ankle-deep"  textures.  You'll  find  them  all  at 
your  Bigelow  dealer's. 

You  get  a  carpet  you'll  stay  proud  of.  Each  Bigelow  Carpet 
is  a  master-blend  of  strong,  springy  imported  wools.  And  how 
they  hold  their  glowing  good  looks  .  . .  their  luxurious  "lively" 
texture!  One  look  ...  one  touch  ...  and  you'll  be  glad  you 
visited  your  Bigelow  dealer,  first. 

For  name  of  your  local  Bigelow  dealer,  call  Western  Union 
by  number.  Ask  for  operator  25. 


Above:  Traditional  charm,  fit  for  the  finest  setting.  Ask  for  Bigelow's 
Fervak  9420.  The  price  is  a  pleasure— only  about  $7.25  a  sq.  yd.* 

Right:  Fresh-as-air  design,  and  as  lovely  as  a  walk  through  a  forest.  It's 
Bigelow's  Beauvais  1807,  in  a  graceful  leaf  pattern.  Around  $9.50  a  sq.  yd.* 

Below:  Deep-textured  beauty,  at  home  with  your  proudest  heirlooms  or 
your  newest  treasures.  It's  Bigelow's  rich  and  handsome  Sonata  2103-3541, 
one  of  the  most  luxurious  carpets  ever  woven.  About  $18.50  a  sq.  yd.* 

'Slightly  higher  in  the  West. 


Bigelow 


^\-jt\.V  g  WOOl  - 

spR.os««^^o,,,,oT  Rygs  and  Carpet! 

Beauty  you  can  see  .  . .  quality  you  can  trust . . .  since  1825 
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HINTS  ON  HOW  TO  CUT  OUT  A  DRESS 

From  SEWING  FOR  EVERYONE 

BY  MARY   BROOKS  PICKEN 

"Do  learn  to  cut  long,  even  lines  with  your  shears 
and  to  use  the  points  of  your  scissors  for 
snipping  and  for  corners." 


 ^ 

DRESSMAKING 
SHEARS 

Keen  •  Quick  Cutting  •  Easy  Handling 

With  the  first  "snip"  of  Clauss  Shears, 
you  discover  keener  sewing  pleasure. 
Their  easy  action  makes  pattern  and 
fabric  cutting  accurate  and  speedy.  The 
bent  handle  means  less  lifting  of 
fabrics  from  the  cutting  surface,  makes 
it  easy  to  follow  lines.  Choose  Clauss 
and  follow  the  success  line  preferred 
by  skilled  dressmakers  and  designers. 

Clauss  Pinking  Shears  ore  now  on  the  counters 
of  your  favorite  stores  . .  ."worth  waiting  for." 


0',...---)  \ 


tHE  HENKEI-CIAUSS  CO. 
FREMONT,  OHIO 
Shear  Quality  Since  '77 


Nice  gift  idea  for  any 
woman.  Clauss  sewing 
and  embroidery  scissors 
in  handsome  lambskin 
case,  2ippcr  closing. 
Red  or  green. 
No.  1007  $10.50 


To  the  Person  who  is 

DEAF 

and  is  Tired  of  Sf raining  to 

HEAR 

#  Do  you  miss  the  precious  things 
you  should  hear — music,  the  voices  of 
loved  ones,  all  the  sounds  that  make 
up  life? 

Sounds  which  have  been  long  lost — 
even  low-voiced  conversation,  church 
sermons  and  buiiiness  conferences,  with 
many  voices  taking  part,  are  all  brought 
back  with  Beltone,  the  new  type  One- 
Unit  Hearing  Aid. 

This  tiny,  one-unit  device,  which 
weighs  only  a  few  ounces,  is  all  you 
wear.  Gone,  forever,  are  the  inconven- 
iences of  old-fashioned  hearing  aids. 
No  more  heavy,  clumsy  separate  bat- 
tery packs.  No  dangling,  unsightly 
battery  wires.  The  Beltr<ne  reproduce.i 
faithfully  the  s'junds  you  want  to  hear 
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FIRST  DAIVCE 

(Continued  from  Page  35) 

Eileen,"  she  heard  him  cry, "  I  never  dreamed 
you  could  look  like  that!  You're  terrific!" 

A  stub  of  wicker  cutting  into  her  flesh  was 
a  sharp  reminder  of  reality  that  made  her 
shift  uncomfortably.  "I  wish,"  she  said,  "that 
he  really  wanted  to  take  me.  He  only  asked 
me  because  his  mother  and  father  made  him." 

"Now  I  don't  believe  that  for  a  minute," 
said  Mrs.  Mathews.  "He  seemed  to  like  you 
a  lot  that  night  he  came  over  for  dinner." 

Eileen  wanted  to  believe  her  grandmother's 
words,  but  her  honesty  pushed  the  facts  in 
front  of  her,  blunt  and  uncompromising.  Un- 
der the  glaring  light  of  truth,  they  were  not 
to  be  ignored. 

"No,  he  didn't,"  she  said.  "He  was  just 
being  polite." 

But  hope  flickered  in  her  mind,  took  fire 
and  burst  into  flame.  This  time — yes,  this 
time  it  was  going  to  be  different;  there  would 
be  the  stimulus  of  soft  music,  dancing  close 
together.  .  .  .  She  closed  her  eyes  and  leaned 
back  with  a  sigh  of  utter  felicity.  It  was  won- 
derful enough  that  Bill  had  asked  her,  that 
she  was  actually  going  to  the  dance. 

Bill's  parents  and  Eileen's  mother  and  fa- 
ther had  been  close  friends  before  Eileen  lost 
her  parents  in  an  automobile  accident  five 
years  ago.  Since  then,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severn 
had  never  forgotten  her  at  birthdays  or  at 
Christmastime,  and  they  had  promised  that 
when  Bill  came  north  to  State  College  he 
would  take  her  to  her  first  dance.  And  this 
was  it. 

It  might  be  Bill's  first  college  dance,  but  it 
was  the  first  dance  of  any  kind  for  Eileen — 
the  first  date,  really,  in  her  sixteen  years,  be- 
cause you  couldn't  count  that  one  awful  eve- 
ning at  the  movies  with  the  pimply-faced 
Jergens  boy.  But  Bill . . .  Bill  Severn  was  tall 
and  big-shouldered  and  attractive.  He  had  a 
deep  voice  and  a  rather  faint,  cool  smile  and 
there  was  about  him  an  air  of  disenchant- 
ment that  awed  Eileen  and  thrilled  her. 

Wail  until  I  tell  the  girls  at  school  tomorrow, 
she  thought.  They  will  simply  die. 

During  the  next  three  weeks,  Eileen  went 
on  a  beauty  regimen,  fiercely  resolved  to 
improve  her  appearance.  She  stuffed  herself 
with  such  nauseating  amounts  of  food  that 
her  every  movement  was  accompanied  by  a 
slight  feeling  of  queasiness.  Each  night  in  her 
room  she  stood  in  profile  before  the  mirror, 
frowning  anxiously  as  her  appraising  eyes 
traveled  over  the  flat  young  breasts.  Was 
there — perhaps — just  the  hint  of  a  richer 
curve  there  ...  a  swelling?  She  could  not  be 
sure,  but  as  she  bounded  into  bed,  her  face 
liberally  smeared  with  her  grandmother's 
nourishing  cream,  she  knew  a  gathering  hope. 

She  brushed  her  hair  grimly  night  and 
morning  and  her  face  was  a  matter  for  grave 
concern.  But  the  rich  sprinkling  of  freckles 
across  her  nose  remained  undimmed  by  any 
cream,  and  her  hair  continued  to  straggle 
dispiritedly  over  her  shoulders. 

Her  flashes  of  gloom,  however,  were  al- 
ways dispelled  by  anticipation.  There  was  a 
misty  idea  in  the  back  of  her  mind  that 
somehow,  on  the  night  of  the  dance,  the 
bloom  of  glamour  would  be  hers,  sheathing 
her  in  sudden  loveliness. 

The  dress  was  bought  a  week  before  the 
dance  and  it  was  an  exhausting  business.  The 
stores  seemed  to  feature  off-thc-shoulder 
models  and  these,  Eileen  realized  glumly, 
were  not  for  her,  but  for  those  girls  more 
richly  endowed  by  Nature.  There  was  an  in- 
variable pang  of  disapixiintment  when  siu' 
Irii'd  on  each  dress. 

I  ler  lower  lip  trembled  when  she  and  lu  r 
grandmother  entered  the  third  store. 
"Maylx;  they  have  a  department  for  un- 
developwl  girls,"  she  said  witii  bitterness. 

Hut  in  this  store,  to  her  de(;p  relief,  they 
found  two  dresses  which  seemed  to  be,  in 
t:()in|)arison  with  tlu;  others  she  had  tried  on, 
ahiir)st  entirely  right.  One  was  white  net  with 
a  little  collar,  a  tight  bascjue  and  a  billowing 
skirt;  the  oilier  was  pale  pink  taffeta  with 
a  Hwcetli<  arl  neckline. 

She  suffered  agonies  of  indecision  in  choos- 
ing between  them.  Which  one  .  .  .  which 
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ae  did  more  for  her,  which  one  would  Bill 
ke  the  best?  At  last,  wearing  the  pink,  she 

ecided. 

This  one,  she  thought;  it's  more  sophisti- 

ikd. 

Every  day  she  practiced  dancing  at  the 
id  of  gym  class,  and  as  she  swayed  dreamily 
1  lier  grubby  navy  shorts  and  lisle  shirt  she 
jard  the  swell  of  a  sixteen-piece  orchestra. 
It  the  swish  of  pink  silk  around  her  legs 
id  Bill's  firm  arm  about  her  waist.  She  was 
good  dancer. 

Thank  heaven,  she  reflected,  al  least  I  don't 
live  to  worry  about  that. 
Appearance,  dancing — she  checked  them 
f  on  her  fingers.  There  remained  only  con- 
;rsation,  and  this,  too,  offered  no  terrors, 
le  listened  to  the  radio  programs  and  jotted 
3wn  those  jokes  and  smart  sayings  that 
ight  add  flavor  to  her  conversational  offer- 
gs  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh. 
On  one  humorous  program  she  heard  an 
terchange  between  a  boy  and  girl  during 
,hich  he  asked  caressingly,  "Do  your  eyes 
)ther  you?"  "No,"  the  girl  said  in  surprise, 
he  punch  line  was  the  boy's:  "They  bother 
e!"  Eileen  rushed  to  put  this  down  on  her 
it,  although  she  was  dubious  as  to  whether 
le  girl  could,  with  propriety,  say  this  to  the 
i)y.  Still,  if  the  occasion  arose,  it  would 
und  funny  and  so- 


This  was  the  day. 

To  Eileen,  the  very  air  around  her  had  a 
shimmering,  golden  quality,  and  as  she  got 
out  of  bed  and  walked  toward  the  mirror  she 
could  almost  feel  it  with  her  fingers,  gossamer- 
light  and  magical. 

But  as  she  faced  her  reflection  she  knew  a 
sickening  dip  of  despair,  for  the  bright  pink 
spot  of  inflammation  on  her  chin  seemed  to 
leap  at  her  eyes. 

It  was  a  wonderful,  terrible  day.  She  went 
to  the  beauty  parlor  for  the  first  time  and 
gave  the  young  operator  a  picture  she  had 
cut  out  of  a  glamour  magazine.  "I  want  my 
hair  like  this,"  she  said.  But  when  the  girl 
had  finished,  she  was  filled  with  panic  as  she 
gazed  at  the  stiff,  set  fabrication  on  her  head. 
It's  horrible,  she  thought.  /  hate  it.  She  slunk 
furtively  through  the  streets  until  she  reached 
home,  where  she  immediately  plunged  her 
head  into  a  basin  of  hot  water. 

The  little  box  of  flowers  arrived  at  three 
and  she  was  conscious  of  an  inward  swelling 
of  pure  bliss  as  she  lifted  out  two  gardenias. 
"Bill,"  the  card  read  simply. 

She  had  eaten  very  little  lunch  and  dis- 
covered that  dinner  was  a  physical  impos- 
sibility. Her  stomach  seemed  to  jump  uncon- 
trollably every  few  minutes  and  her  eyes 
became  feverishly 


listicated.Therewas 
lother  line, too, 
hich  she  read  in  a 
)ok;  the  girl  saying, 
[  may  not  have  a 
ice  that  has 
unched  a  thousand 

ips,  but  I've  sent 
f  a  canoe  or  two  in 
y  time."  She  was 

termined  to  use  this 
le  if  she  got  the 
lance. 

Two  days  before 
e  dance,  a  para- 
aph  in  a  newspaper 
ught  her  eyes: 


By.  Helen  Howland  Prommel 


Hills  in  every  country  town 
All  were  meant  for  coasting  down 
When  the  snow  is  packed  and  tight. 
Bright  and  sparkling  in  the  light. 

Soon  each  hill  is  sprouting  sleds. 
Waving  legs  and  bobbing  heads, 
Whizzing  swift  as  steel  can  fly 
Over  snow,  hard-packed  and  dry. 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


|The  freshman  class 

State  College  has 
lited  LynneTremaine, 
|m  star,  as  their  "  Girl 
iWould  Most  Like  to 

Shanghaied  With."  Miss  Tremaine,  who  is 
Jiking  a  personal-appearance  tour,  appearing 

the  stage  show  at  the  Bijou  Theater,  will 
lltend  the  Freshman  Prom  on  the  twenty- 
Lenth. 

J  To  Eileen,  this  item  gave  the  final  and  per- 
I  ;t  fillip  to  an  evening  already  abounding  in 
lamour  and  excitement. 
I  "Good  publicity,"  said  her  grandfather  in 
<  matter-of-fact  voice.  But  the  light  in 
l  leen's  eyes  remained  undimmed. 
[  The  twenty- fourth,  the 'twenty-fifth  be- 
Ime  memories  and  suddenly  it  was  the 
j  enty-sixth  and  the  night  before  the  dance, 
jleen  ate  very  little  dinner  and  went  to  her 
jom,  planning  to  get  to  sleep  early  in  order 
'  be  rested  and  fresh  the  next  day.  But  she 
lis  too  keyed  up  to  get  into  bed.  Instead, 
lie  prowled  about  the  room  for  a  while  and 
|en  went  into  the  bathroom,  where  she 
red  moodily  at  her  face  in  the  mirror.  Her 
i  assessed  her  complexion,  wandered  over 
|r  features.  At  her  chin  they  stopped  in 
iden  horror.  That  pink  spot — that  almost 

Iperceptible  swelling  She  bent  closer 

|d  a  cold  terror  squeezed  at  her  heart, 
she  was  getting  a  pimple  on  her  chin, 
ler  eyes  were  stricken  as  she  hunted  on 
medicine  shelf  for  the  jar  of  ointment. 
Jit  when  she  dabbed  a  blob  of  white  over 
le  offending  spot,  she  took  heart.  Maybe  by 

Imorrow  

She  covered  her  face  thickly  with  nourish- 
Ij  cream,  turned  out  the  light  and  hopped 
'.o  bed.  For  a  long  time  she  lay  motionless, 
len  her  lips  began  to  move. 
Let  it  be  wonderful,  she  prayed.  Dear  God, 
the.  pimple  go  away,  let  me  look  beautiful, 
Bill  like  me  a  lot.  Please  let  

Wn  she  awoke  the  next  morning,  it  was 
th  the  nebulous  feeling  of  something  won- 
rful  forming,  gathering,  swelling  like  an 
descent  bubble  about  to  burst.  And  then 
r  eyes  cleared  with  realization. 


bright.  She  had  vowed 
that  she  would  not 
start  to  get  dressed 
until  half  past  seven, 
but  at  twenty-five 
minutes  past  the  hour 
she  could  not  stand 
it  any  longer  and 
started  up  the  stairs. 

It's  beginning,  she 
thought,  her  eyes 
radiant,  it's  beginning 
now. 

She  took  a  hot, 
scented  bubble  bath, 
manicured  her  nails. 
Carefully  she  went 
through  the  long 
ritual  she  had  men- 
tally rehearsed  for 
weeks  —  the  slow 
application  of  cos- 
metics, the  putting  on  of  her  best  under- 
things,  the  removal  of  the  metal  curlers  from 
her  hair  and  the  painstaking  combing.  One 
curl  persisted  in  going  exactly  the  wrong  way, 
exasperating  her  to  such  a  point  that  she 
began  to  perspire  in  her  nervousness. 

At  last  she  took  the  dress  from  the  closet, 
removed  the  enveloping  sheet  and  gazed  at 
it  with  quiet  passion.  The  folds  of  the  wide 
skirt  were  gathered  reverently  and  dropped 
over  her  head.  She  moved  toward  the  mirror 
with  a  heavily  pounding  heart,  and  her  sud- 
den reflection  made  her  stand  motionless. 

Oh,  my,  she  thought  incoherently,  oh,  my. 
Her  eyes  glowed  and  she  began  to  whirl  in  a 
little  circle,  hearing  the  luxuriant  swish  of 
the  dress,  feeling  its  softness  surrounding 
her  like  a  pink  cloud. 

Holding  her  skirts  carefully  in  the  air,  she 
went  down  the  steps.  When  she  appeared 
at  the  doorway  of  the  living  room,  her  cheeks 
were  flushed.  She  was  suddenly  shy. 
"Well,"  she  said,  "here  I  am." 
"Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews  tremu- 
lously. "Dear  me,  you  look  beautiful,  simply 
beautiful.  Come  over  here  and  let  me  see. 
Doesn't  she  look  beautiful,  Henry?" 

Mr.  Mathews'  eyes  were  soft  as  he  gazed  at 
her.  "She'll  be  the  prettiest  girl  there." 

"Oh,  not  really  pretty,  grandpa!"  said 
Eileen.  But  she  was  thrilled.  Yes.  perhaps 
she  was  actually  pretty  tonight.  The  dress, 
the  excitement  had  done  something  for  her. 

The  corsage  was  pinned  to  her  shoulder 
after  much  deliberation  as  to  the  right  spot, 
and  then  she  went  upstairs  to  her  room  again, 
where  she  sat  stiffly  on  the  edge  of  her  chair 
for  a  long  time,  rigid  with  expectation.  At 
last  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  car  drawing  up 
at  the  curb  outside,  followed  by  Bill's  deep 
voice  in  the  hall  downstairs  a  moment  later. 
She  gathered  up  her  belongings  with  feverish 
haste  and,  at  the  last  moment,  tried  to  coax 
the  recalcitrant  curl  in  the  right  direction. 
She  made  it  worse  and  spent  an  agonizmg 
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minute  trying  to  fix  it  while  her  grandmother 
called  from  downstairs. 

"I'm  coining."  she  cried. 

.•\t  last  she  composed  her  face  and  went 
downstairs.  They  were  all  in  the  living  room. 
Bill  tall  and  handsome  in  his  dinner  jacket. 
Slie  was  suddenh'  overcome  with  nervous- 
ness, although  she  smiled  brightly  as  she 
greeted  him  and  thanked  him  for  the  flowers. 
.\fterthat.  things  were  a  vague  blur  and  she 
was  conscious  of  a  confusion  of  impressions 
as  she  went  out  into  the  night,  got  into  the 
car  and  was  introduced  to  the  two  other 
couples.  Yi  and  Roy.  Norma  and  Red — they 
w  ere  all  meaningless  names  and  she  could  see 
them  only  dimly.  But  their  voices  and  the 
things  they  said  impressed  her  deeply. 

They're  all  so  smooth,  she  thought  in 
wonder. 

The  two  girls  talked  in  cool,  bored  tones 
and  even  their  laughter  had  a  languid  quality. 
.'Vs  for  the  boys,  they  were  like  no  other  boys 
she  had  ever  known.  Their  phrasing,  their 
handling  of  a  cigarette,  their  every  move- 
ment stamped  them  as  men  of  the  world. 

By  the  time  they  arrived  at  the  hotel, 
Eileen  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  awed 
speechlessness.  When  she  followed  the  two 
girls  into  the  ladies'  room  she  saw  that  \'i  and 
Norma,  although  not  actually  pretty,  looked 
\  cry  different  from  the  way  she  did. 

Vi  was  a  tall  brunette  with  gaminlike  fea- 
tures and  her  dress — a  concoction  of  bril- 
liantly striped  silk  skirt  and  tight  off-the- 
shoulder  blouse — was  both  daring  and  ar- 
ri'sting. 

Norma  was  tiny,  blond  and  fragile.  She 
was  something  to  quicken  the  pulse  in  flame- 
colored  satin  that  revealed  every  curve  of  her 
figure. 

Eileen  became  uneasy  as  she  gazed  at  her- 
self in  the  mirror.  Somehow,  the  glory  of  the 
pink  tatTeta  had  faded. 

"Have  you  ever  dated  Bill  before?"  Vi 
asked  her. 

"No.  this  is  the  first  time,"  she  said. 

After  that  the  girls  seemed  to  lose  interest 
in  her.  Eileen  followed  them  into  the  softly 
lit  foyer.  Her  heart  swelled  when  she  heard 
the  music  which  flowed  from  the  other  room, 
soft  and  rich  as  cream.  A  moment  later  she 
was  with  Bill  at  the  threshold  of  the  huge 
ballroom. 

"Dance?"  he  asked. 

She  nodded  and  stumbled  a  little  as  she 
slipped  into  his  arms.  Bill  was  a  beautiful, 
tricky  dancer,  she  discovered,  but  her  tense- 
ness made  her  unconsciously  push  and  strain 
against  his  steps. 

Oh.  ivhat's  wrong?  she  thought  in  a  panic. 
What's  the  matter  with  me? 

After  a  few  moments  he  slowed  his  steps 
and  began  to  lead  her  patiently  into  a  simple 
routine,  steering  her  across  the  floor  as  if  she 
were  a  dowager. 

But  I  can  dance,  she  wanted  to  protest. 
I'm  good,  really  I  am! 

When  the  music  paused  between  sessions, 
she  surreptitiously  took  out  her  handker- 
chief and  mopped  at  her  hands,  but  her  heart 
dipped  when  slje  saw  Bill  do  the  same  thing. 
With  an  effort,  she  cleared  her  throat  and 
arranged  her  face  in  an  animated  smile. 

"Isn't  the  music  terrific?"  she  asked  gaily. 

"I  would  say  just  fair,"  he  said.  "The 
brass  isn't  bad,  though." 

"No,  it's  quite  good." 

Her  mind  strained  feverishly  for  some- 
thing clever  to  say  and  she  tried  to  recall 
some  of  the  humorous  lines  she  had  written 
down  on  her  list.  She  could  think  of  nothing. 

The  music  began  again.  Still  stiff  and 
awkward  from  nervousness,  she  followed  his 
lead,  hating  his  careful  pace,  knowing  that  he 
was  gauging  his  steps  to  the  pitiful  measure 
of  her  dancing. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  her,  during  these 
past  few  weeks,  that  she  would  not  have  a 
good  time  tonight.  But  now  uncertainty  had 
jiierccd  through  her  assurance. 

She  gazed  aroutul  her  at  the  other  girls  and 
was  filled  with  a  passionate  envy.  They  were 
brilliant  butterflies  that  (lilted  gaily  about 
the  nxim,  striking  anfl  iiiflividual  in  their 
coloring.  The  dress  tha(  had  Irxjked  s«)  tx-au- 
liful  at  home  now  seemerl  witlioiil  style  or 
flavor. 
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She  danced  with  Roy,  with  Red  and  then 
w  ith  Bill  again,  and  although  she  saw  Norma 
and  Vi  drifting  by  in  the  arms  of  other  boys, 
there  were  no  other  dances  arranged  for  her. 
All  three  boys  were  the  same  in  her  presence, 
treating  her  kindly  and  with  a  terrible  polite- 
ness tliat  filled  her  with  a  sick  despair.  It  was 
all  wrong.  She  knew  it  was  all  wrong. 

While  dancing  with  Bill,  she  stumbled  and 
he  stopped  suddenly.  "Perhaps  you're  tired. 
Shall  we  take  time  out  for  some  punch?" 

She  nodded  and  they  weaved  their  way 
through  the  dancers  to  the  table  against  the 
wall.  Bill  found  two  chairs  in  a  corner  and 
brought  over  two  brimming  glasses. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  evening  had 
begun,  reality  and  Eileen's  former  dreams 
seemed  to  fuse  for  a.  fleeting  moment,  and 
when  Bill  looked  at  her  in  the  half-darkness 
with  what  appeared  to  be  expectancy,  she 
strained  desperately  for  something  to  say, 
anything  that  would  stamp  her  as  an  entity,  a 
personality  to  be  recognized  and  respected. 

A  line  from  her  list  flashed  into  her  mind 
and  before  she  thought,  she  blurted  out, 
"Do  your  eyes  bother  you?" 

"Eyes?"  He  frowned.  "Why,  do  they  look 
bad?  I've  been  meaning  to  go  to  an  eye 
doctor,  but  " 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  she  said  faintly.  "You  don't 

understand,  I   "  But  to  her  vast  relief, 

a  gathering  buzz  of  excitement  announced 
the  Grand  March  and  the  arrival  of  Miss 
Lynne  Tremaine.  "Oh,  isn't  she  gorgeous!" 

She  was  a  truly  beauti- 
ful woman,  her  features  HH^^^^H 
finished  and  perfect,  her 
hair  a  striking  shade  of 
copper  that  was  dramatic 
with  the  stark  white  of  her 
clinging  chiffon  dress.  Ap- 
plause rippled  through  the 
room  and  Eileen  found  that 
she  and  Bill  had  become 
part  of  the  throng  that  i^^^^^^^B 
marched  in  lines  of  four. 

A  speech  from  the  class  president  followed, 
and  then  Bill  mumbled  something  in  her  ear 
and  disappeared.  The  music  began  again,  and 
as  couples  drifted  to  the  floor  Eileen  stood 
still  in  a  kind  of  panic. 

"Excuse  me,"  they  said  as  they  brushed 
past  her  to  the  dance  floor.  "Pardon  me.  may 
we  get  through?" 

She  kept  moving  back  and  forth  to  give 
them  room,  a  terrible  little  smile  pasted 
across  her  face.  Finally  she  turned  and  walked 
toward  the  foyer  and  it  was  then  that  she 
saw  Bill  in  the  far  corner,  dancing  with  a 
willowy  blond  girl  in  pale  green. 

Her  steps  became  heavy  and  she  was  sud- 
denly very  tired.  I'm  having  a  rotten  time, 
she  thought  bitterly,  rotten,  rotten,  rotten. 
She  felt  betrayed  by  everything  that 
had  happened,  as  if  thfe  golden  quality 
of  her  dreams  had  given  her  the  right 
to  expect  something  better  than  the  dross 
she  had  received. 

For  a  long  time  she  sat  in  the  almost  empty 
ladies'  room,  opening  and  closing  her  com- 
pact, running  a  comb  through  her  hair  when 
someone  looked  her  way.  With  all  her  heart, 
she  longed  to  be  home  again. 

The  room  filled  suddenly  with  girls  and 
smoke,  indicating  that  a  dance  group  had 
ended,  and  she  shrank  back  in  her  corner, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  flame-colored  satin 
three  dressing  tables  away.  She  knew  that 
Norma  and  Vi  were  there,  but  she  could  not 
face  talking  to  them  and  was  grateful  that 
she  was  shielded  from  their  view. 

In  the  corner  of  her  mirror,  she  suddenly 
sighted  Norma's  face  as  she  gazed  critically 
at  herself.  And  in  a  sudden  lull  of  sound,  she 
saw  and  heard  the  few  disjointed  words  form- 
ing on  her  lips:  "Eileen"  and  "Corn-fed? 
')h,  brother!"  and  then  one  whole  sentence: 
"She  looks  as  if  she's  waiting  to  catch  the 
bride's  bouquet." 

Eileen's  body  stiffened.  Why,  they're  talk- 
ing about  me,  she  thought.  Humiliation,  as 
hot  and  thick  as  lava,  poured  through  her 
until  she  felt  choked  and  suffocated. 

She  turned  her  head  blindly  and  willed 
'  with  all  her  being  that  she  would  not  be  seen. 
Not  until  the  room  had  emptied  at  the 
sound  of  drifting  music  did  she  move  again. 


1^  If  il"s  very  ]>ainfiil  for  yoii 
^  to  criticize  your  friends — 
you're  safe  in  doing  it.  But  if 
you  take  the  slightest  pleas- 
ure in  il  —  that's  the  time  to 
hold  yoiu'  tongue. 

—ALICE  DUER  MILLER. 


Then  she  rose  and  walked  over  to  the  long 
mirror. 

For  a  long  moment  she  stared  at  herself, 
and  her  mouth  took  on  a  pinched  look.  They 
were  right,  she  thought,  /  look  just  like  a  brides- 
maid. This  was  a  bridesmaid's  dress  that 
she  had  chosen,  and  neither  she  nor  her 
grandmother  had  known  it.  She  looked  all 
wrong  in  it,  it  was  a  fitting  complement  for 
her  bony,  flat-chested  figure  and  her  undis- 
tinguished features.  No  wonder  Bill  hadn't 
attempted  to  arrange  other  dances  for  her— 
she  was  considered  corn-fed,  impossible,  a 
dud. 

Her  mind  darted  back  to  the  days  before 
the  dance,  and  the  dreams  she  had  had  were 
now  soft  and  paiaful  spots  that  the  probing 
finger  of  her  memory  touched  again  and 
again.  She  saw  herself  in  gym  class,  confi- 
dently leading  her  classmates  to  the  drone  of 
the  scratchy  dance  record;  she  felt  again  the 
wild  enthusiasm  she  had  known  for  the 
dress;  watched  herself  go  through  the  long 
ritual  of  getting  ready  for  the  dance,  so  cer- 
tain in  the  end  that  she  was  lovely,  that  she 
was  going  to  have  a  wonderful  time. 

She  turned  from  the  mirror,  her  mouth 
curved  in  a  bitter  little  smile  of  disillusion- 
ment, her  throat  tight.  She  wondered  how  she 
could  go  outside  again,  how  she  could  face 
the  music  and  the  laughter.  Then  she  swal- 
lowed painfully.  I've  got  to  go  through  with  it, 
she  thought,  I've  just  got  to. 

  There  was  a  little  click 

^^^^Hi^^H  in  the  far  corner  of  the 
room  and  a  door  she  had 
not  noticed  before  opened, 
revealing  the  uniformed 
attendant.  For  a  moment 
she  peered  inside,  then 
turned  to  someone  in  back 
of  her. 

"It's    all    right  now, 
I^^^HI^^B     Miss  Tremaine,"  she  said. 

"The  place  is  almost 
empty — I  knew  it  would  be  during  the  Lucky 
Number  Dance.  No  one  will  bother  you  here." 

There  was  the  swish  of  silk  and  the  murmur 
of  a  voice  saying  "Thank  you"  and  then 
Lynne  Tremaine  was  in  the  room,  her  lovely 
face  a  smooth  porcelain  oval  against  the 
coppery  tones  of  her  hair.  For  a  moment  they 
stared  at  each  other,  the  beautiful  actress 
and  the  thin,  trembling  girl. 

The  woman  smiled.  "Hello,"  she  said. 
"It's  a  lovely  dance,  isn't  it?  Having  a  good 
time?" 

"I — I  "  Eileen  swallowed.  "All  right, 

I  guess,"  she  said  thickly.  How  beautiful  she 
is,  she  thought  humbly.  /  wonder  what  it  mu.st 
feel  like  to  be  as  beautiful  as  that.  Sudden  tears 
stung  at  her  eyes. 

The  actress  gave  her  a  darting  look  that 
seemed  to  encompass  everything— the  un- 
developed figure  in  the  ill-fitting  dress,  the 
freckles  that  stood  out  against  the  white  skin, 
the  curve  of  suffering  about  the  childish 
mouth.  Then  she  bent  quickly  toward  the 
mirror  and  smoothed  an  eyebrow  with  appar- 
ent absorption. 

"How  a  dance  like  this  brings  back  things 
to  me,"  she  said.  "I  can  remember  the  first 
dance  I  ever  went  to  and  what  an  awful  time 
I  had— the  worst  in  my  whole  life." 

Eileen's  mouth  dropped  a  little.  "Y-you 
did?"  she  said. 

"My  brother  had  to  take  me,"  the  actress 
said,  taking  out  her  compact,  "and  what  a 
mess  I  was,  fat  and  with  braces  on  my 
teeth— brother !  He  could  hardly  get  anyone 
to  dance  with  me,  and  I  had  made  my  own 
dress  and  it  came  apart  at  the  waistline." 
She  shuddered  a  little  and  then  laughed. 
"I  suffered  terribly,"  she  said,  smiling  at 
Eileen  in  the  mirror,  "but  of  course  it  all 
seems  funny  now— just  one  of  those  evenings 
in  your  youth  that  you  always  remember.  It 
seemed  so  important  to  me  then,  every  awful 
minute  of  it.  But  now"— she  snapped  her 
compact  shut— "now  it's  just  something 
that  I  laugh  about  with  my  husband  some- 
times." 

Eileen  found  her  voice  at  last.  "  I— I  can't 
believe  it,"  she  said.  "I  just  can't  picture 
you  not  being  beautiful." 

Lynne  Tremaine  laughed.  "Well,  thank 
you!"  she  said.  "But  believe  me,  I  didn't 
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begin  to  get  pretty  until  I  was  about  seven- 
teen oreighteen.  Before  that,  like  every  other 
girl,  I  went  through  the  awkward  age  when 
you're  just  beginning  to  develop." 

Eileen  gazed  at  herself  in  the  mirror  and 
there  was  something  in  her  eyes  that  made 
the  other  woman  say  suddenly: 

"Now  take  a  girl  like  yourself.  You're 
going  to  be  very  pretty,  I  can  see  that.  And 
when  your  figure  matures  a  little,  you'll 
wear  clothes  like  a  dream." 

"/  will?"  Eileen's  mouth  dropped  again. 

Lynne  Tremaine  gazed  at  her  critically, 
and  when  she  spoke  her  voice  was  strong  with 
decision.  "Yes,  you  will.  I  can  always  tell." 
She  picked  up  her  little  purse  and  turned  to- 
ward the  other  door.  "Well,  good-by,"  she 
said,  and  then  she  paused,  her  eyes  soft. 
"What's  your  name?" 

"Eileen — Eileen  Mathews." 

"Well,  so  long,  Eileen.  And  have  a  good 
time." 

"I — I  will."  She  watched  the  door  close 
and  then  turned  toward  the  mirror  again, 
her  eyes  filled  with  wonder. 

I'm  going  to  be  pretty,  she  thought;  I'm 
going  to  ivear  clothes  like  a  dream.  It  was  al- 
ready an  accepted  fact  because  Lynne  Tre- 
maine had  said  so.  She  knew,  she  thought  in 
awe,  she  could  tell. 

A  little  flow  of  confidence  began  to  trickle 
slowly  through  her  veins,  bringing  with  it  a 
fortifying  warmth.  To  think  that  Lynne 
Tremaine  had  once  been  unattractive,  had 
suffered  through  an  evening  worse  than  this 
one !  And  now  she  could  laugh  about  it,  look 
back  upon  it  as  something  funny,  patheti- 
cally funny,  to  remember. 

In  a  sudden  reshifting  of  values,  Eileen  was 
able  to  see  her  own  evening.  It  was  as  if  for 
a  long  time  her  gaze  had  been  thrust  close  to 
the  fabric  of  her  life  and  one  glaringly  ugly 
design  had  filled  her  eyes,  blotting  out  every- 
thing else.  But  now  the  cloth  had  receded — 
farther  and  farther  away  it  went  until  she 
saw  with  a  sense  of  shock  that  the  all-over 
pattern  was  tremendous  and  varied  and  that 
what  she  had  considered  huge  and  hideous 
was  now  only  a  tiny  little  mark  tucked  away 
in  the  corner. 

Why,  it's  only  one  evening  out  of  my  life,  she 
thought.  It's  something  I'll  laugh  about  later 
on  loo.  It  will  all  seem  funny  then. 

For  a  flashing  moment,  she  projected  her- 
self into  the  future  and  saw  herself,  pretty 
and  wearing  her  clothes  like  a  dream.  She  was 
seated  at  the  dinner  table  in  a  charmingly 
appointed  room  and  her  four  beautiful  chil- 
dren watched  her  admiringly  as  she  laughed 
with  her  husband,  a  tall,  handsome  man  who 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  "You  should 
have  seen  me  that  night!"  she  heard  herself 
cry.  "I  was  a  mess — simply  a  mess!" 

With  a  start,  she  returned  to  the  present  as 
two  chattering  girls  entered  the  room.  But 
her  spirit  was  refreshed  by  what  she  had 
seen,  and  a  sense  of  peace  enveloped  her.  / 
might  as  well  go  back  to  the  Horn'  den,  she 
thought  as  she  picked  up  her  purse. 

The  music  had  stopped,  and  when  she 
went  outside  to  the  foyer  she  found  it 
crowded  with  buzzing  groups  of  boys  and 
girls.  As  she  weaved  her  way  across  the 
r(K)m,  she  held  her  head  at  a  charming  angle, 


her  steps  were  light  and  graceful  and  she 
seemed  to  walk  in  the  beauty  whicb  she  knew 
would  someday  be  hers. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  ballroom,  she  saw 
Bill  and  the  others  leaning  against  a  wall.  A 
pall  of  boredom  seemed  to  hang  over  them. 
The  group  no  longer  struck  her  as  being 
glamorous  and  superior;  they  seemed  like 
stale  French  pastries,  the  icing  a  little 
hardened,  the  filling  spoiled.  She  realized,  too, 
that  she  didn't  like  them  very  much.  They 
were  too  knowing,  too  world-weary;  they 
lacked  the  freshness  and  enthusiasm  that 
were  a  part  of  youth. 

Why,  she  thought,  in  a  couple  of  years 
they'll  be  all  burned  out  and  I'll  be  just  begin- 
ning to  have  fun. 

Bill's  face  lit  up  with  relief  when  he  saw 
her.  "Well,"  he  said,  "where  have  you  been? 
We've  been  looking  all  over  for  you." 

She  smiled  easily  and  leaned  back  against 
the  wall,  completely  relaxed.  "Oh,"  she  said, 
"I  got  into  a  conversation  with  Lynne  Tre- 
maine in  the  ladies'  room  and  I  couldn't  tear 
myself  away.  She's  simply  fascinating." 

They  gazed  at  her  doubtfully,  but  a  flurry 
of  sound  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  pulled 
their  heads  in  that  direction.  The  mink- 
jacketed  figure  of  Lynne  Tremaine  was  on 
its  way  to  the  elevator,  a  swarm  of  young 
people  surrounding  it. 

The  actress  caught  Eileen's  eye  and  waved 
her  hand.  "So  long,  Eileen,"- she  called  out. 
"Come  and  see  me  at  the  theater!" 

Eileen  waved  back.  "I  will,"  she  said.  But 
she  had  not  moved  from  her  position,  nor 
did  her  triumph  reveal  itself  in  her  eyes. 

"Well!"  said  Vi  in  sudden  respect.  "What 
did  you  talk  about  with  her?" 

"Oh,"  Eileen  said,  "just  chitchat." 

The  music  had  begun  again. 

"Let's  dance,"  said  Bill  quickly,  grabbing 
her  arm  and  steering  her  into  the  ballroom. 

Eileen,  with  a  body  suddenly  relaxed  and 
free  from  strain,  drifted  off  in  his  arms.  He 
looked  down  at  her  in  surprise  and  took  two 
quick,  experimental  steps.  She  followed  him 
easily. 

"Hey!"  he  said.  "You  can  really  dance!" 

She  nodded,  but  didn't  bother  to  answer, 
knowing  that  he  was  gazing  down  admiringly 
at  her.  /  don't  care  a  bit,  she  thought  coolly, 
if  you  think  I  can  dance  or  not — you're  just 
an  incident  in  my  life,  that's  all. 

"Freckles,"  he  said  in  a  teasing  voice,  his 
tones  low  and  caressing,  "I  think  I'll  call 
you  'Freckle-face.'" 

She  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  faintly 
amused.  "I  may  not  have  a  face  that  has 
launched  a  thousand  ships,"  she  said,  "but 
I've  sent  off  a  canoe  or  two  in  my  time." 

For  a  moment  his  face  seemed  locked  in 
astonishment,  then  he  threw  back  his  head 
and  whooped  with  laughter.  "You're  cute 
he  said.  "Hey,  you're  cute!"  He  gripped  her 
waist  firmly  and  his  feet  moved  quickly  in  an 
intricate  series  of  steps.  She  followed  him 
effortlessly,  her  eyes  filled  with  a  gathering 
wonder. 

Why,  it's  all  so  easy,  she  thought;  it's  all 
so  very  easy. 

Gliding,  dipping,  spinning  in  unison,  they 
swirled  toward  the  center  of  the  floor  and 
were  lost  in  the  sea  of  dancers.      tiik  end 


'f^n  iiliviiil  ttinl  ,s«\  il'.  Il  lutlffi  Itfllfr  ihi-  n'«v  yniir  fiilhi-r  iinulf  il.' 
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The  Homestead  works  of  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel:  430  acres  of  furnaces  and  factories,  smokestacks  and  railroad  yards  sprawl  across  the  Monongahcla  I  alley. 


Arthur  and  Anne  Crouse  and  seven  lively 
reasons  why  their  life  is  never  dull. 

by  ROGER  BUTTERFIELD 

THE  phonograph  in  the  cozy  living  room  at  822  Johnston  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  was  blar- 
ing out  "Hair  of  gold — eyes  of  blue — lips  like  cherry  ivi-i-ne."  Steelworker  Art  Crouse, 
who  had  been  cleaning  up  the  second  and  final  batch  of  family  supper  dishes,  came  in 
from  the  kitchen  with  a  towel  in  his  hand  and  a  big  grin  on  his  face.  His  wife  Anne  jumped 
up  from  beside  a  pile  of  records  on  the  floor  and  went  to  meet  him.  They  clasped  right 
hands  and  twirled  back  to  back  in  1949  jitterbug  style,  then  went  into  a  bunny-hug  clinch 
that  was  reminiscent  of  the  late  1920's. 

All  around  the  room  their  sons  and  daughters  clapped  hands  and  shouted  approval. 
From  the  stairs,  where  they  had  halted  on  their  way  to  bed  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before, 
Kenny,  aged  11,  and  Tubby,  9,  chanted  the  words  of  the  cowboy  ballad  in  a  high-pitched 
duet.  Dolores,  19,  peeked  in  from  the  little  side  parlor  where  she  was  ironing  some  of  her 
cotton  dresses.  Janie,  7,  who  was  sprawled  out  on  the  davenport  in  her  bathrobe,  supposedly 
recuperating  from  a  cold,  bounced  up  and  down  like  a  blue-eyed  rubber  doll.  Gerald,  aged 
17,  leaned  back  in  Art's  big  easy  chair  and  inspected  his  parents'  steps  with  the  critical  eye 


In  Homestead's  smoky,  flame-lit  Open  Hearth  No.  5,  Art 
cams  $138  every  two  weeks  as  a  motor  repairman. 
Once  a  track  laborer,  he  learned  his  present  skilled 
job  by  watching  and  helping  the  plant's  electricians. 
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"Something's  always  doing."  Even  though  home's  small  (6  rooms  for  9),  it's  where 
ever)'one  has  the  most  fun.  Evenings,  while  the  kids  give  comic  books  a  workout, 
Art  antl  Anne  roll  liack  the  rug  to  try  the  latest  in  jive.  "We  couldn't  sleep  with- 
out dancing,  '  says  Anne,  but  adds  that  family  living  takes  a  firm  hand  as  well  as  a  pair 
of  light  feet.-Neatness  rules  are  enforced:  "The  first  time  one  of  them  leaves  some- 
thing around,  I  ttfll  them  to  pick  il  up.  The  second  time  I  throw  it  out  on  the  door- 
step. The  third  time,  it  goes  out  the  second-story  window — there  isn't  any  fourth." 


10  Years  Agu,  Stcelwurkcr  Arlhur  Cro 


IIVIII  STItV  VWS 

Have  bigger  pay  envelopes  matched  rising  ])rices?  Ten  years  ago 
the  average  manufacturing  worker  made  $23.86  a  week.  Today,  In 
makes  S52.9S.  His  over-all  cost  of  living  has  risen  76  per  cent,  witi 
food  climbing  128  per  cent,  clothing  99  per  cent  and  furnishings  fo 
his  home  94  per  cent.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  table  belov 
shows  how  wages  have  changed  in  some  iminstries  sin(!e  1939 

1939  19  W{ 

Steelworkers   $27.52  $57.T 

Auto  workers   32.91  61.2' 

Shipbuilders   31.91  59.7 

Building-construction  workers   31.70  70.5 

Chemical  workers   25.59  56.7' 

Textile  workers   18.17  37.6 


re 


We  know  were  living  from  j 


of  a  connoisseur.  The  half-smile  on  his  handsome  blond  features  seemed 
to  say,  "Not  bad — not  bad  at  all!" 

Art  and  Anne  danced  to  the  end  of  the  record,  and  then  danced 
through  two  more  for  good  measure.  "That's  the  way  it  always  is  with 
us,"  said  Anne,  flouncing  into  a  chair  after  the  third  number.  "We  dance 
at  home  every  day.  Why,  we  couldn't  sleep  without  dancing." 

The  dancing  and  "growing  up  with  the  kids"  have  kept  the  Grouses 
young  in  spirit  and  looks  through  twenty  rather  hectic  years  of  married 
life.  Arthur  Roy  Grouse,  aged  39,  is  a  tall,  dark-complexioned,  athletic 
type  who  could  almost  pass  for  a  teen-ager  when  he  goes  out  on  the  front 
lawn  to  throw  a  football,  or  give  his  sons  some  pointers  in  boxing. 
(Boxing  is  a  special  family  tradition  with  the  Grouses;  Art's  Uncle  Albert 
"Buck"  Grouse  was  once  a  top  boxer  in  the  middleweight  class.)  Anne 
Delegowski  Grouse  is  38,  but  hardly  looks  it.  She  has  red-blond  hair, 
bright  blue  eyes,  a  wonderful  flair  for  telling  funny  family  stories,  and  a 


It'-.  ((.iniK-liljoij  I,. I  I  .  ,niic:,  but  Cciald,  17,  and 
Ken,  11,  rar»  ly  Mjuabble.  A  cliamjiion  boxer,  baw  bali 
and  baHketball  player,  Gerald  now  runn  a  .Hwilr  iiU)ar(i  ul 
tlie  Hunt  Armory,  hojH'i  lo  join  the  Navy  iIiim  N|.i  iiig. 


\'>ii/  ulci,  ihc  fiilure:  Jciotm-.  I.;,  u.mls  in  be  a 
carlrxinisi;  Tubby,  9,  a  "s|M'cjal  kind  of  doctor. "  Ihil 
they'll  be  lioinc  week  endn  when  miitri  and  dad  liaM-  ibe 
firtor  on  the  lalcli  and  nerve  ice  ereain  lo  all  cuirici  v. 


"Wash  bf;hind  your  c;ii-,    iJnll,  \'),  h  lls  J.imic,  ,. 
llioiigb  she's  her  mother's  best  second-in-coniiiiiii 
when  kirig-Hi/e  family  needs  riianagitig,  she  plans  i 
In  marry,  likes  bcr  job  us  waitress  in  a  deli(aleH>' 
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ned     a  Week.  Today  He  Earns  $li9. 


How  the  Cronses  Spend  Tlieir  Money  Kavh  ^lonth 

Food   §160.00 

Clothing   30.00 

Utilities  and  Rent   13.82 

Insurance   10.80 

Phone   5.18 

Medical   2.5.00 

Recreation  and  JMiscellaneoiis.    9.00 

Total   8283.80 

I'Irs.  Grouse  explains  that  she  does  not  keep  monthly  accounis  hiil  lias  lifiureii 
his  average  biuliret  from  last  year's  total  expenditures.  High  d<Milal  liills  ae- 
ounl  for  the  gap  between  income  and  outgo,  with  Art  making  up  llic  difl'erence 
oing  outside  mechanical  jobs.  Utilities  are  usually  included  with  the  rent;  last 
ear,  however,  the  Glen  Hazel  community  used  more  than  ils  quola.  Thus  the 
Irouses  paid  about  $2. 15  every  three  months  for  fuel,  cooking  gas  and  eleclricil  v. 


Day — but  worrying  wont  help. 


youthful  voice  that  is  constantly  bubbling  up  into  laughter  or  song.  Art 
thinks  quite  frankly  that  she  is  the  most  interesting  and  delightful  woman 
he  has  ever  met. 

"I  never  introduced  her  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  didn't  idolize  her,"  he 
says.  "She's  true  blue — and  original  all  the  way  through." 

These  sentiments  are  fully  reciprocated  by  Anne,  who  says  there  never 
was  a  better  husband  in  the  world  than  Art.  "He's  everything  you  could 
want  in  a  man,"  she  says.  "A  good  provider,  a  perfect  lover,  and  he  can 
do  anything  around  the  house.  And  I  mean  anything.  Every  time  I  had  to 
go  to  the  hospital  for  another  baby,  he  took  care  of  the  w  hole  family." 

The  Grouses,  on  the  whole,  are  a  happy  bunch  of  extroverts;  their 
living  room  is  constantly  spilling  with  their  own  and  iheir  neighbors' 
families;  youthful  visitors  rarely  bother  to  ring  the  bell,  but  just  open 
the  door,  shout  and  come  in.  Almost  every  Saturday  night  the  youngsters 
have  a  phonograph  and  dancing  party,  with  pop  and  ice  cream  for 


''He  ll  make  some  girl  a 
many  dates  and  his  talent 
knack  for  K.P.  is  handy  i 


good  wife."  Anne  teases  Arthur  Francis, *16,  about  his 
for  baking  cakes  and  pies.  She'll  admit,  however,  that  this 
in  a  family  where  all  meals  must  be  served  in  two  shifts. 


Busiest  appliance  in  the  Grouse  household,  the  telephone 
kids  have  worn  out  two  sets  of  dials.  Ken  likes  to  sere 
nade  his  girl  by  wire,  a  hobby  that's  still  second  to  patch 
ing  the  family  britches  or  baby  sitting  for  the  neighbors 


pajama  present  from  Doll  sends  Tubby  and  Janie 
iirrying  to  the  iron  so  they'll  look  "just  right." 
ouses  don't  attempt  to  budget  clothing  expenses, 
f  we  can't  raise  the  money,  we  all  wait  a  while." 


''Have  your  kids  early  c 
thafs  the  way 

refreshments.  Art  and  Anne  take  a  leading  part  in  all 
such  festivities  and  are  accepted  without  restraint. 
Their  recipe  for  married  happiness,  as  expressed  in 
their  own  vernacular,  is: 

"Have  your  kids  early  and  grow  up  with  'em!" 

That  they  have  followed  their  own  advice  is  amply 
proved  by  a  quick  run-dow  n  of  the  seven— count  them, 
seven— young  Grouses.  First  there  is  Dolores  (''Doll"), 
the  oldest,  a  good-looking  girl  who  inherited  her  moth- 
er's reddish  hair  and  her  father's  dark  eyes.  She  is  the 
quietest  member  of  the  whole  family;  she  says  she  is 
more  interested  in  earning  her  own  living  than  in  get- 
ting married  right  now ,  and  she  has  been  working  as  a 
waitress  since  she  left  high  school  in  1947.  Next  comes 
Gerald,  a  typical  17-year-old,  with  blond  curly  hair 
and  a  dimpled  grin  that  most  girls  his  age  find  irresist- 
ible. He  is  much  interested  in  dates,  dancing  and  every 
kind  of  sport,  and  expects  to  join  the  Navy  this  year  if 
the  Army  doesn't  draft  him  first.  Arthur  Francis,  16, 
is  even  blonder  than  his  older  brother,  with  a  pink 
complexion  that  always  looks  as  though  he  had  just 
emerged  from  a  scrubbing.  He  likes  to  bake  cakes  and 
make  fudge,  and  his  mother  says  he  will  "make  some 
girl  a  good  wife."  Jerome,  13,  is  another  dark-haired 
one;  he  draws  cartoons  and  sketches  of  his  schoolmates, 
and  does  vei-y  well  at  it.  Kenneth,  11,  is  the  family's 
hard-luck  kid;  he  lost  a  year  at  school  because  of  sick- 
ness, and  is  now  in  the  same  grade  with  his  younger 
brother.  But  he  has  the  broadest,  most  infectious  smile 
in  the  family,  and  is  lively  as  a  cricket.  His  hobbies  are 
sewing  and  taking  care  of  babies.  Alvin  ("Tubby"), 
aged  9,  is  definitely  a  glamour  child,  with  dark  blue 
eyes  and  long  dark  lashes;  he  likes  to  sing  and  tell 
stories,  and  recently  informed  his  mother  he  is  going 
to  be  a  "special  kind  of  doctor"  when  he  grows  up. 
Alvira  Jane,  the  baby  of  the  family,  is  a  gay,  giggly, 
curly-haired  tomboy,  who  is  currently  not  at  all  wor- 
ried<because  a  few  of  her  front  teeth  are  missing. 

By  far  the  busiest  appliance  in  the  Grouses'  home  is 
the  telephone;  they  have  worn  the  numbers  off  two 
sets  of  dials,  and  are  now  on  their  third.  A  large  share 
of  the  incoming  calls  are  from  girls  trying  to  get  in 
touch  wdth  Gerald  or  Arthur  Francis,  whom  Anne 
happily  calls  "my  two  little  wolves."  One  day  when 
the  phone  rang  again  after  a  particularly  long  siege  o( 
calls  Anne  picked  up  the  receiver  and  shouted,  "Grand 
Central  Station.  Mrs.  Grouse  speaking."  .  .  .  "Oh,  I'm 
sorry,"  gasped  a  schoolgirl  voice  at  the  other  end.  "I 
didn't  know  I  had  New  York!" 

All  this  dating  very  naturally  reminds  Anne  of 
the  day  when  Art  first  stepped  into  her  life.  It  hap- 
pened on  the  Sunday  after  Easter  in  1928,  wlicn 
she  was  w^alking  from  her  home  to  hei-  job  as  a  tele- 
phone operator.  She  was  wearing  a  new  Easter  outfit, 
all  vivid  red  from  head  to  toe,  with  her  golden-red 


nd  groiv  up  with  e/Ti— 
to  be  happy/' 

hair  massed  appetizingly  under  a  pretty  red  liat.  She 
must  have  made  a  pleasing  picture,  for  presently  a 
roadster  full  of  laughing  young  folks  drew  alongside, 
and  a  boy's  voice  called  out:  "Boy,  do  I  go  for  red!" 

Anne  kept  on  walking,  but  the  boy  got  out  and 
caught  up  with  her. 

'  Gome  on,"  he  said,  "we  just  need  one  girl  for  a 
three-couple  date,  and  you're  elected." 

Anne  brushed  him  off— "I'm  on  my  way  to  work,22 
she  told  him. 

"Well,  let's  us  take  you  there,"  begged  the  boy. 
"Gome  on,  get  in  the  rumble  seat."  And  almost  before 
she  realized  it,  she  was  sitting  in  back  with  Art  and 
another  girl. 

"I  started  to  cry  a  little  because  I  was  really  scared," 
she  says,  "so  they  stopped  the  car  and  let  me  ride  in 
front.  But  Art  made  me  tell  him  what  time  I  was 
through  work  that  night.  I  tried  to  fool  him  by  telling 
him  an  hour  late,  but  he  was  there  anyway,  with  a  big 
bunch  of  flowers.  He  had  gone  and  called  up  the  com- 
pany to  find  out  when  I  was  through. 

''Now  here's  the  really  funny  part  of  the  story.  Art 
had  his  regular  girl  with  him  that  day,  his  fiancee.  He 
even  had  her  picture  and  her  initials  tattooed  on  his 
right  arm,  near  the  elbow.  He  broke  up  with  her  and 
became  engaged  to  me  right  after  that,  but  he  couldn't 
get  rid  of  the  tattoo.  I  used  to  wonder  why  he  never 
wore  short-sleeved  shirts  on  the  hot  summer  days  in 


"II  was  love  riglil  oil'  I'or  iis,  and  \ve"ve  never  split  iip." 
Anne  first  met  Art  on  her  way  to  work  and  runic  off  the 
switchboard  shil'l  lo  find  liini  waitinfj  aronnd  with  flowers. 
Tliey  were  married  three  monllis  later  — ages  17  and  19. 


★   HOW  AMERICA  LIVES  ★ 


'The  boys  could  box  u/wii  thev  could  stand.'^-  Their  current  ambition  is  to  follow  the  foot  nark  of  a  greot-uncle  nho  icos  a  top-flight  boxer. 


Weve  taught  the  kids  to  work  hard  and  fight  square— they'll  do  all  right 


July  just  before  we  were  married.  And  then  one  day  I  caught  him,  when 
he  rolled  up  his  sleeves  to  help  do  the  dishes  at  our  house.  I  saw  that 
picture  in  hlue  ink  and  I  said,  'Oh-oh,  so  that's  your  real  girl  after  all!' 
He  still  has  her  there,  don't  you,  Art?" 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  grumbles  Art.  '1  was  just  a  crazy  kid  in 
those  days — I  didn't  have  enough  sense  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain.  ' 

"In  those  davs,"  mimicks  Anne.  "Just 


what 


think 


vou  are  now 


The  place  where  Art  works  is  the  biggest  steel 
mill  in  the  whole  Pittsburgh  district — the 
gigantic  Homestead  works  of  the  Carnegie- 
Illinois  .Steel  Cor[»oration,  principal  subsidi- 
ary of  U.  S.  Steel.  To  the  beholder,  looking 
down  from  the  crest  of  a  near-by  hill,  the 
Homestead  works  is  a  vast  and  awe-inspiring 
cluster  of  furnaces,  factories,  smf)kestacks 
and  railrfiad  yards  co\cring  VM)  acres  in  the 
narrf)\*  Vlonongahela  Mivcr  valley.  Corpora- 
lion  statistics  tell  you  that  Homestead's  fur- 
na«'cs  devour  .'UK)  carloails  of  raw  materials  a 
day,  and  turn  out  .''.,f'>(K),(KK)  lofi'.  of  steel  a 
year;  that  the  electric  power  wlii(  li  ilicv  coti- 
siime  wr»uld  ser\ ice  llie  homes  <»l  more  than 
a  million  people:  ttiat  there  are  separate 
buildings  in  llie  plant,  linked  li\  I  .'lO  triiles  of 
railroad  Irar  k. 

Art  is  just  one  fif  14,fKK)  pe(i[,le  employed 
at  Homestead,  but  ibal  doe^  not  mean  he  ih 


★  HOW  AMERir A  LIVES  ★ 

"I  (1  nulier  be  lieic  willi  my  ^aiig  tliaii  alone  in  the 
biggest  palace  on  earth."  But  when  kids  are  grown, 
Anne  wants  to  Irv  an  outdoor  life  in  the  Far  West. 


a  mere  industrial  automaton.  His  job  as  motor  repairman  in  ihe  open- 
hearth-furnace  department  requires  plenty  of  skill  and  individual  initia- 
tive. Essentially  he  is  a  trouble  shooter;  the  whole  plant  runs  on  electric 
power,  and  Art's  job  is  to  go^vherever  there  is  an  electrical  breakdown  or 
delay,  and  get  things  rolling  again.  The  job  takes  him  up  into  the  highest 
girders  and  doAvn  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  huge,  smoky,  flame- 
lit  building  which  is  known  as  Open  Hearth 
No.  5. 

Art  is  proud  of  his  job,  and  takes  his  re- 
sponsibilities seriously.  Thirteen  years  ago, 
when  he  got  his  first  job  at  Homestead,  he 
was  a  "second  hel|)er"  on  a  furnace — prac- 
ticallv  a  day  laborer.  He  had  quit  school  in 
the  scNcnlli  grade  (very  foolishly,  he  admits 
now)  and  he  was  not  ecpiipped  for  any  trade. 
Hut  he  learned  the  electrical  work  by  watch- 
ing and  hel|)ing  other  men,  and  today  he  is 
one  oC  the  best.  Lately  lu  has  been  "doing 
liiriiN"  lor  foremen  on  vacation,  and  sooner 
or  later  he  will  rate  a  foreman's  job  himself. 

His  work  is  dangerous;  in  1011  a  high- 
voltage  switchbox  lu;  was  repairing  lilew  up 
in  his  lace,  blinded  him,  anil  scared  his  skin 
IVoin  his  chest  to  tlu'  roots  of  his  hair.  After 
seven  hai'i'owing  liays  in  the  hospital  he  ri'- 
gained  his  sight,  hut  the  burns  laid  him  up  lor 
neai  ls  six  months,  dnritig  which  he  recciv«'d 
onl\  SU'a  week  in  ((  nuliiniiil  mi  I'nuf  lifi) 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


No  scratchy  grit 
No  hard  scrubb 


You  can't  help  but  notice  tiie  difference.  It's  so  smootli.  So  safe. 
Not  a  particle  of  grit  to  leave  dirt-catching  scratches.  Not  a  trace 
of  harsh  caustics  to  make  your  hands  red  or  rough.  Yet  fine, 
white  Bon  Ami  gets  even  stubborn  kitchen  grease.  Gets  it  fasf. 
And  actually  polishes  as  it  cleans.  Use  Bon  Ami  in  your  kitchen.  Use 
it  in  your  bathroom,  too.  You'll  find  you  save  work — save  time — 
with  the  fast,  easy,  safe  cleanser  that  "hasn't  scratched  yet!" 


Bon  Ami 


^9 


1  10 


I.VDIKS'  HOME  JOl  RNAL 


l>l>riiar».  I'M<» 


★    HOW  AMKIIK'A   I.IVKK  ★ 

What  Makes  a  (lliild  llnsociablef 

By  lii.AIPYS  imWY  SHI'LTX 


"QATINA  GETS  MY  VOTE  as  an  A-1 

^  helper,"  writes  Mrs.  Sullivan.  "It 
makes  starched  ironing  3  times  easier, 
to  say  the  very  least.  There's  never  any 
sticking." 

Satina  is  a  wonderful  ironing  aid 


that  you  use  with  boiled  or  unboiled 
starch.  It  dissolves  easily  in  boiling 
water  or  the  boiling  starch  solution. 

It  not  only  makes  ironing  lots  easier, 
it  makes  clothes  smell  fresher,  look 
newer,  and  stay  clean  longer,  too! 


SOCIABLE  "  is  the  word  for  the  Crouse 
family,  if  you  take  it  as  a  whole.  "I 
hope  I  can  die  dancing,"  says  Anne 
Crouse,  mother  of  seven.  She  and  Art, 
her  husband,  enjoy  people,  and  take  in  as 
many  parties  as  their  domestic  burdens  per- 
mit. There  is  a  steady  stream  of  youngsters 
trooping  in  and  out;  often  you  may  find 
a  chattering  group  in  every  room  of  the 
little  house. 

Only  nineteen-year-old  Dolores,  the  eld- 
est, seems  to  take  little  or  no  part  in  the 
social  life  abounding  in  the  community.  In 
contrast  to  the  friendly,  e.xtro verted  manner 
of  the  other  Crouses,  she  is  tight-lipped  and 
unsmiling.  She  never  goes  to  a  party  unless 
someone  practically  drags  her  there;  she 
doesn't  care  for  boy  friends  and  insists  she 
won't  get  married,  though  she  is  devoted  to 
her  little  sister  and  younger  brothers,  and 
fond  of  children  in  general.  She  has  worked 
fantastically  long  hours  at  her  restaurant 
job,  and  loved  every  minute.  She  does  her 
home  tasks  diligently  and  well.  But  when  it 
comes  to  parties  and  fun  and  gaiety,  she 
wants  no  part  of  it. 

All  that  might  be  understandable  if  Do- 
lores were  unattractive,  but  she  isn't.  This 
dark,  silent  girl  has  a  lovely  figure  and  good 
features.  Her  face  lights  up  with  sweetness 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  she  smiles.  Once 
one  penetrates  the  hard,  protective  shell 
Dolores  has  drawn  about  her,  one  finds 
that  she  is  intelligent,  gentle,  a  pleasant  and 
considerate  companion.  If  Dolores  would 
smile  more  often,  if  she  would  cultivate  the 
approachable,  outgoing  manner  which  char- 
acterizes the  other  Crouses,  the  little  world 
of  Hazel  Housing  plainly  could  be  hers. 

Yet  Dolores  not  only  refuses  to  make  the 
small  effort  it  would  take  to  open  the  door 
to  the  things  most  girls  yearn  for;  she 
brushes  aside  the  opportunities  that  come 
her  way  for  companionship  with  boys,  and 
for  fun  with  people  her  own  age. 

Anne  Crouse  shrugs  her  shoulders  when 
her  daughter's  withdrawal  from  the  life  flow- 
ing so  richly  about  her  is  mentioned.  "She's 
always  been  like  that,  ever  since  she  was  a 
little  girl.  We  just  let  her  go  her  own  way. 
It's  all  you  can  do." 

Perhaps  parents  can't  be  blamed  too 
much  for  annoyance  with  teen-agers  who 
cut  themselves  off  deliberately  from  the 
good  times,  the  social  approval  folk  their 
age  are  supposed  to  want,  and  which  are 
an  important  part  of  their  development. 

And  Dolores  Crouse  is  by  no  means  alone 
in  this  type  of  behavior.  In  many  families 
where  there  are  several  children,  one  is  in- 
clined to  be  shy  and  withdrawn.  It  happens 
with  only  children  too.  We  hear  so  much 
about  the  boy-crazy  and  party-mad  teen- 
agers that  we  are  inclined  to  overlook  the 
ones  who  decline  dancing  lessons,  stay 
away  from  parties,  won't  go  even  to  a 
friend's  house  if  they  know  members  of  the 
opjxjsite  sex  will  be  there. 

(And  there  are  countless  grownups,  too, 
who  fail  to  get  what  they  might  out  of  life 
because  they  don't  know  how  to  use  the 
really  excellent  qualities  for  friendliness 
that  they  ixjssess.  Witness  the  jx)pularity 
of  the  Dale  Carnegie  b<K)ks!) 

Perhaps  no  tyix;  of  behavior  is  more  baf- 
fling to  a  parent.  We  could  understand  and 
sympathize  if  a  youngster  were  ugly  or  de- 
fornicfi.or  barred  by  cruel  and  unjust  i)reju- 
dice  from  social  participation.  Hut  what  do 
you  (Jo  with  offspring  whose  only  barriers 
to  llu'  full  enjoyment  of  life  and  youtli  are 
s4'lf-rais<'d,  and  seemingly  willfully  at  that  ? 

True,  such  an  attitude  during  ad(<lescence 
d<x'sn't  necessarily  mean  a  youngster  may 
nf>t  pull  out  of  it  later  on,  marry,  jxrhaps 
become  very  well  adjusted  s<K  ially.  Hut  the 


beautiful  years  of  youth  are  lost,  in  one 
important  sense.  Those  who  have  missed 
the  gaiety  that  should  be  part  of  the  teen- 
age period  always  feel  a  lack.  Sometimes 
they  try  to  make  up  for  it  later,  when  that 
type  of  gaiety  is  not  very  becoming. 

And  another  thing  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Every  girl  wants  a  good  time,  atten- 
tion from  boys;  in  her  heart  she  dreams  of 
marriage.  When  a  nineteen-year-old  with 
all  the  potentialities  for  gaining  these  things 
persists  in  turning  her  back  on  them,  some- 
thing is  wTong. 

What  would  make  a  normal,  intelligent,, 
attractive  girl  deliberately  unsociable?  Do-^ 
lores  mentions  several  items  in  her  own 
case:  a  missing  tooth  or  two,  of  which  she  is. 
morbidly  conscious;  lack  of  dancing  skill, 
sensitiveness  to  the  opinion  of  others.  "1 
don't  like  to  go  to  parties.or  be  in  any  kinci| 
of  crowd  because  I  imagine  people  are  look- : 
ing  at  me,  and  I  don't  hke  to  be  looked  at.'  | 

Possibly  reasons  such  as  this  play  somt  | 
part  with  every  withdrawn,  introverted  ad  : 
olescent.  Teen-agers  are  often  agonizingh  j 
aware  of  physical  blemishes;  nearly  all  fee' 
inept  in  social  skills  when  they  make  theii 
first  excursions  out  into  the  world  of  mi.xed 
parties  and  of  friendships  with  the  opposite 
sex.  But  the  majority  do  not  let  their  fears 
and  shortcomings  stand  in  the  way  of  hav- 
ing as  good  a  time  as  it  is  possible  to  have. 

If  they  do,  we  must  realize  that  in  some 
way  self-esteem,  confidence  in  the  power  to 
hold  one's  own  in  the  society  of  others,  has 
been  undermined.  The  girl  who  is  sure  of 
herself  doesn't  mind  being  looked  at — fcir 
from  it.  Those  who  expect  to  have  a  good 
time  at  parties  can't  be  kept  away  from 
them.  It  takes  a  deep  and  painful  feeling  of 
inadequacy  indeed  to  cause  a  girl  in  her  late 
teens  to  absent  herself  from  all  situations 
where  she  might  get  to  meet  and  know  con- 
genial young  men. 

Sometimes  timidity  in  social  participa- 
tion arises  from  nothing  more  complicated 
than  the  fact  that,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, a  youngster  has  had  not  much  oppor- 
tunity to  form  friendships.  Too  carefu' 
parents,  overcritical  of  playmates,  fearfu' 
of  relationships  with  the  opposite  sex,  ma' 
bring  this  about.  So  can  living  in  remot 
places,  where  social  contacts  are  few;  or  go 
ing  to  schools  where  chances  to  know  th 
opposite  sex  are  limited. 

But  this  has  not  been  the  case  with  Do 
lores,  nor  with  a  great  many  others  wh. 
sufTer  from  unsociable  attitudes.  To  fim 
the  cause  here,  we  must  dig  more  deeph 

Stern,  repressive  discipline,  the  reasoi 
for  which  is  not  understood  by  a  child,  car 
destroy  the  feeling  that  he  or  she  is  wanted 
secure.  Hard  spankings  (a  formof  disciplin< 
on  which  many  parents  preen  themselves) 
which  seemed  to  "cure"  a  minor  fault,  oi 
entirely  natural  child  behavior,  thus  may 
have  an  aftermath  in  sullenness.  with 
drawal,  general  uns<Kiability. 

Where  there  is  antagonism  betwcer 
mother  and  daughter,  a  phenomenon  noi, 
uncommonly  seen,  it  often  happens  thai 
the  more  social  and  outgoing  the  mother 
the  more  the  daughter  draws  into  herself 
A  very  bruscjue,  ungracious,  indrawn  col 
lege  freshman,  who  never  mentioned  he. 
mother  and  disjjlaycd  no  picture  of  her 
brought  the  following  comment  from  he 
r(x)mmate:  "  I  deduce  that  Alice's  mother  ii 
either  dead  or  a  demon  clubwoman."  Th« 
sea)nd  guess  proved  to  be  wrrect. 

Sometimes  it's  an  attractive,  extrovertet 
brother  or  sister  or  jK'rhaps  several  O 
them  who  makes  a  timid,  si-nsitive  <M 
feel  that  to  try  to  a)mix'(e  socially  is  hope 
less.  This  can  happen  even  when  no  an 
lagonism  is  orescnt.  Or  the  eldest  of  i' 


FREE 


r* 

IWF.'RF.  SO  SURE  yiill'll  iovc  | 

Satina,  if  we  can  just  get  | 
vou  to  try  it  once,  that  we're  ' 
ofTering  you  a full-size  pack-  ' 
igc.  Enough  for4  big  starchings! 
Ju^t  you  try  it  and  judge  Satir 
for  yourself! 

A  PROOUa  OF 
GENERAL  FOODS 


Vot  SAW  A  m  your  staroh ! 

It  makes  starched  ironing  3  times  easier!" 


SATINA,  Dept.  79,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Dear  Sirs:  Satina  sounds  good  to  mc.  Now  I'd 
like  a  free  full-size  package  to  sec  how  much  easier 
i(  makes  my  starched  ironing. 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY 


-STATE. 


LAIJIKS'  HOME  JOURNAL 


1 


All  4»iir  |>r(»;rress  is  an  iiii- 
^  foWliiils.  like  the  veselable 
hii<l.  You  have  first  an  instinct, 
then  an  opinion,  then  a 
knoMledfje.  Trust  the  instinct 
to  the  end,  though  you  can 
render  no  reason.      — EMERSON. 


brood,  particularly  when  responsibility  is 
taken  seriously,  may  find  it  hard  to  play. 
( ' '  Oh,  yes ! "  says  Dolores  Crouse,  in  one  of 
her  rare  displays  of  feeling.  "I  feel  so  old, 
so  very  serious ! ") 

Perhaps  the  roots  of  the  trouble  go  back 
to  early  childhood,  when  th^  love  and  at- 
tention of  the  parents  were  centered  on  a 
new  arrival.  Favoritism  of  the  parents  for 
another  child,  or  seeming  favoritism  for  a 
frail  brother  or  sister  who  needs  special 
care,  may  give  a  feeling  of  having  been  re- 
itcted  to  a  child  too  young  to  understand. 

In  fact,  there  are  many  possible  reasons 
for  unsociability,  but  in  effect  they  boil 
down  to  this:  Somewhere  along  the  line,  the 
indrawn  adolescent  has  received  a  hurt. 
Not  stubbornness,  but  a  desire  not  to  re- 
peat the  hurt,  underlies  the  refusal  to  enter 
situations  where  there  might  be  further  re- 
jection. 

"I  get  hurt  very  easily,"  says  Dolores, 
"and  I  don't  like  to  be  hurt."  Who  does? 

So  let's  not  shrug  off  the  unsociable  ado- 
lescent as  a  bad  job,  for  whom  nothing  can 
ibe  done.  Let's  recognize  that  a  girl  locked 
tightly  within  herself,  as  Dolores  is,  in 
reality  often  is  far  more  in  need  of  help  than 
the  young  extrovert  who  worries  her  parents 
by  dating  too  much,  staying  out  too  late 
and  betraying  rather  too  much  interest  in 
the  opposite  sex.  Dolores  and  girls  like  her 
have  all  the  qualities  it  takes  to  permit 
them  to  have  a  fine,  happy  youth.  The  emo- 
tional blocks  that  stand  in  the  way  can  be 
removed  if  the  parental 
approach  is  sympathetic  ■^^^^■H 
and  loving. 

First  of  all,  remediable 
physical  blemishes  should 
be  corrected.  In  Dolores' 
::ase,  the  teeth  that  cause 
ler  so  much  distress  need 
to  be  taken  care  of  for 
the  sake  of  her  morale,  as 
A'ell  as  for  health  reasons.  I^HI^^HBHI 
Many  teen-agers  hide 
away  because  of  pimply  skins,  so  often  suf- 
ered  at  this  time,  and  usually  curable. 
Whatever  the  blemish  that  is  bothering  our 
sensitive  adolescent,  let's  see  that  it  is  re- 
moved, if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Second,  let's  do  something  about  a  lack 
Df  social  skills.  For  instance,  what  could  be 
impler  than  for  Art  Crouse,  or  one  of  the 
Dlder  boys,  to  put  records  on  the  phono- 
|jraph  and  insist  that  Dolores  dance  with 
lim?  This  is  exactly  what  one  father  did 
when  his  daughter  confessed  that  she 
stayed  away  from  parties  because  she 
iidn't  ance  well.  This  girl  was  enough  like 
Dolores  to  be  her  twin,  though  she  lived  in 
i  mansion,  had  gone  to  private  schools  and 
aad  received  all  the  "advantages"  she 
TOuld  permit  her  parents  to  give  her.  In  her 
:ase,  natural  sensitiveness  had  been  inten- 
ified  by  a  scandal  in  which  her  mother  had 
igured.  The  father  could  not  wipe  out  the 
scandal,  but  he  could  help  his  daughter  to 
attain  a  skill  that  would  build  confidence  in 
lerself.  Aided  by  the  oldest  son,  he  soon 
had  the  girl  tripping  lightly  and  exjjertly. 
Big  brother  then  escorted  her  to  several 
dances,  to  make  sure  that  she  got  partners. 
Thus  that  particular  obstacle  to  social  par- 
ticipation was  pushed  out  of  the  way. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  Dolores  Crouse, 
too,  would  enjoy  both  boys  and  parties 
-■nore  if  the  two  main  reasons  she  gives  for 
ler  withdrawal  from  social  life  were  re- 
Tioved. 

There  are  other  things  parents  might 
well  do  when  an  adolescent  "stubbornly" 
'efuses  to  take  part  in  recreations,  to  be 
?racious  and  pleasant,  to  make  herself  in- 
nting  to  the  other  sex: 

1.  Let's  examine  carefully  our  own  atti- 
;udes  toward  this  child.  Have  we  allowed 
lostility  and  antagonism  to  arise  in  our- 
selves as  a  result  of  {personality  clashes?  If 
»,  we  must  replace  these  with  sympathy 
md  a  genuine  desire  to  help. 

2.  Do  we  nag  and  criticize  the  youngster 
ibout  unsociable  behavior?  Then  let's  stop 
it  immediately.  Instead,  let's  try  to  find  out 
why  the  child  is  unsociable,  and  see  if  we 
an  correct  the  cause. 


3.  Do  we  build  up  the  child's  self-esteem 
by  praising  good  traits  and  calling  attention 
to  attractive  features?  A  host  of  homely, 
awkward  people  go  about  the  world  having 
a  wonderful  time,  because  somebody, 
through  valuing  their  excellent  qualities, 
has  taught  them  to  make  use  of  these, 
rather  than  to  brood  over  charms  they 
don't  happen  to  possess.  If  we  parents  have 
been  lacking  in  calling  attention  to  desir- 
able traits,  let's  substitute  for  nagging  and 
criticism  an  appreciation  of  every  good 
quality  exhibited.  See  if  the  introvert 
doesn't  begin  to  emerge  from  the  shell. 

4.  Do  we  provide  natural,  easy,  pleasant 
ways  for  our  adolescent  to  mingle  socially? 

So  many  youngsters  seem  to  manage  this 
with  no  help  at  all,  it  may  not  occur  to  us 
that  a  timid  one  requires  some  diplomatic 
backstage  manipulation  to  become  a  part 
of  a  social  group.  The  earlier  one  attacks 
this  problem,  to  be  sure,  the  easier  it  is  to 
solve.  But  taken  together  with  the  loving— 
and  sincerely  meant— build-up  of  confi- 
dence previously  mentioned,  it  should  be 
possible  to  make  headway  at  any  age. 

Perhaps  the  parents  have  not  been  very 
friendly,  sociable  people.  The  place  to  start, 
then,  would  be  by  taking  more  part  in 
neighborly  exchanges.  It  isn't  hard  to  ar- 
range family  outings  which  include  boys 
and  girls  of  an  appropriate  age.  On  one  pre- 
text or  another,  it  should  be  possible  to  in- 
veigle small  groups  of  young  people  to  the 
house. 

■^■■^■M  Some  parents  have 
gone  to  the  length  of 
turning  their  homes  into 
recreation  centers,  where 
adolescents  are  always 
welcome,  and  where  there 
is  a  place  to  dance  and 
phonograph  records  to 
dance  to,  perhaps  other 
things  as  well  that 
young  people  love  to  do. 
Indeed,  the  parents  of  one  boy-shy  girl  in- 
stalled, with  Machiavellian  cunning,  a  bil- 
liard table  and  shooting  range  in  their  base- 
ment, and  made  it  available  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. Before  long  the  boys  were  flocking 
there,  and  the  daughter  of  the  family  found 
it  quite  easy  and  natural  to  make  friends 
with  them  under  such  circumstances. 

This  last,  of  course,  is  impossible  for 
many  families — it  certainly  is  for  the 
Crouses,  and  their  home  as  it  stands  is  al- 
ready a  recreation  center  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  for  parents  to 
give  real  thought  to  means  of  bringing  the 
perpetual  onlooker  among  their  offspring 
into  active  participation. 

Perhaps  the  timid  youngster  needs  some 
indulgences  not  required  by  the  more  ex- 
troverted ones,  such  as  a  remission  of 
household  tasks.  Youngsters  should  do 
their  share.  But  the  boy  or  girl  who  works 
continually,  at  the  expense  of  all  outside  in- 
terests, must  be  looked  upon  as  a  special 
case,  requiring  special  treatment. 

Or  suppose  parents  manage  in  such  a  way 
that  the  timid  one  is  given  responsibility 
for  the  entertainment  of  guests.  It  might 
not  be  done  so  gracefully  as  the  heads  of  the 
house  would  do  it,  but  responsibility  of  this 
kind  is  often  a  help  in  overcoming  self- 
consciousness.  Many  a  reserved,  retiring 
girl  blossoms  out  when  she  is  away  from  a 
mother  who  takes  charge  of  the  conversa- 
tion, tells  the  daughter  continually  what  to 
do,  perhaps  calls  attention  to  her  shortcom- 
ings in  her  presence.  It  would  be  interesting, 
in  any  event,  to  learn  the  reaction  when  the 
indrawn  girl  is  given  a  social  situation  to 
handle  by  herself. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  every  girl  a 
party  habitue  or  a  belle.  But  let's  realize 
that  every  young  person  has  an  inalien- 
able right,  as  well  as  a  strong  instinct,  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  a  congenial  group,  to  have 
friends  of  both  sexes,  to  learn  to  be  at  ease 
and  happy  in  ordinary  social  exchanges. 
Let's  recognize  that  repression  of  this  in- 
stinct is  a  sign  of  inner  turmoil.  Then,  ac- 
tivated by  love  and  a  desire  to  help,  we'll 
find  the  way  to  turn  our  indrawn  adoles- 
cent into  a  sociable  being.         the  end 


4  ^ 


Oh,  lovely  Blonde!  My  voice  I  raise,- 
Your  tender,  golden  charms  to  praise. 

When  I  am  soiled  beyond  belief. 
Your  perfume  heralds  prompt  relief. 

Beneath  your  swift  and  gentle  care, 
I  shun  all  washday  wear  and  feor. 

And  when  with  me  you've  had  your  way, 
I'm  cleansed  of  'Tattle-Tale-ish'  Gray. 

- '  ^  <'isinm 

All  substitutes  I  now  decline, 
Dear  Blondie,  be  my  Valentine! 


0  ■,.«  a>J'»,l  / 


GOLDEN  BAR  OR  GOLDEN  CHIPS 

Fels-Naptha  Soap 

BANISHES  "TATTLE-TALE  GRAY" 


LADIES'  HOME  JOUKNAL 
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Creator  freedom  than  you've  ever  enjoyed!  For  a\\  your 
days  ore  active,  unhampered,  since  you've  learned 
the  new  secret  of  comfort: 

Softness  .  .  .  such  as  the  new  Kotex*  gives.  Softness 
that  lasts,  that's  dependably  safe,  because  it  holds 
its  shape.  You  have  faith  in  this  napkin  made  to  stay 
soft  while  you  wear  it.  Equally  important  ... 

With    those  flat  pressed  ends  of  Kotex  you 
fear  no  telltale  outlines.  You  feel  secure,  with  the  extra 
protection  of  on  exclusive  safety  center.  Indeed  .  .  . 


Safety  IS  among  your  many  wise  reasons 
for  choosing  the  new,  softer  Kotex;  for  selecting  the 
absorbency  that  best  suits  your  needs.  Regular, 
Junior  or  Super  gives  you  a  new  definition 
of  confidence  .  .  .  very  personally  yours. 


"M^^  u^/t^/^  ^//We:         ^^m^  ^^H^^/^y' 


•t.  m.  mo.  u.  •,  r»i.  att. 


★   HOW  AMERICA  UVES  ★ 


Side  IntBTBSt.  Part  hair  on  one  side.  Then,  to  make 
equal  sections  of  hair,  continue  the  part  diagonally 
from  crown  to  nape.  Comb  each  section  of  hair  fonvard 
and  up  toivard  ears.  With  three  bobby  pins  for  each 
side,  secure  close  to  the  head,  allowing  curled  ends  to 
dangle.  Then  comb  the  fluffy  ends  into  pretty  waves. 


PERSONALITY  BRVSH-VP  .  .  .  in  three  acts 


These  pictures  of  pretty  Dolores  Grouse  show  one  girl  in  three  moods — all  through  the  courtesy 
of  pin  curls,  comb  and  brush!  You  can  learn,  through  patience  and  practice,  to  persuade 
your  hair  into  new  lines — to  interpret  a  hair-do  to  suit  yourself.  If  you  think  a  pageboy  is 
too  severe,  try  waving  it  on  the  sides,  softening  with  pretty  bangs.  If  you  love  upsweeps 
^'on  everyone  else,"  experiment  until  you  find  one  singularly  becoming  to  you.  Hair-do's 
have  lots  of  possibilities — and  personalities!  Take  time  to  experiment  tvith  some  tricks  of  the 
topknot— and  you  can  be  a  new  woman  several  times  a  week!  *  By  Dawn  Crowell  Norman 

liettuty  luiitor  of  (he  Journal 


I- 


Pretty  Pageboy,  „      ,„ j„^„^ 

wared  bangs.  (Don't  use  pin  curls.)  Then  ronih  llir  rest  of  your 
hair  smoolhlv  doivn  to  the  ends.  Mnlic  luo  ron  s  of  curls  with  hair 
turned  under  on  curlers  about  llir  size  of  a  (junrler.  W  hen  hair  is 
dry.  remove  the  curlers  and  brush  and  comb  into  this  pageboy. 

SoJ^tly  FenilTllJie.  Pa,thair  on  side,  section  off  bangs  and  comb 
all  hair  smoothly.  For  straight  bangs  with  fullness,  roll  a  piece  of  cotton 
(about  an  'inch  in  diameter)  and  put  underneath  damp  bangs.  Roll  ends 
of  bangs  under  cotton  and  pin  in  place  with  one  bobby  pin  on  each  side.  Hold 
in  place  with  a  hair  net.  Set  the  rest  of  Your  hair  in  two  rows  of  pin  curls  all 
the  way  around  your  head.  IT  hen  hair  is  drv.  brush  into  this  hair-do. 
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Sd/e  on  Pesseiis 

with  Carnation  /Milk" 
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MRS.  HARRY  E.  DOTSON 

Los  Angeles  Home  Economist 

It  looks  expensive— it  tastes 
expensive!  But  thanks  to 
Carnation  Milk,  Mrs.  Dot- 
son's  recipe  is  "easy  as  pie" 
on  your  budget— costs  less 
than  1  Oc  a  serving! 

Try  this  delicious  Garden 
of  Eden  temptation— bur 
follow  the  recipe  exactly. 
Its  success  depends  on  using 
Carnation  Milk. 

In  dozens  of  other  dishes, 
Carnation  saves  you  time, 
trouble,  failures,  and 
money.  You  can  even  whip 
Carnation,  or  so//r  it!  Get 
several  cans  of  Carnation. 
Discover  its  superiority  and 
economy  in  all  milk  uses! 


She  Was  a  "Carnation  Baby" 

Mrs.  Dotson,  Home  Econo- 
mist, Child  Nutritionist— 
and  a  'Carnation  Mother" 
—is  one  of  the  millions  of 
crown-ups  who  were  raised 
on  Carnation  Milk.  Accord- 
ing to  nation-wide  surveys, 
more  babies  are  fed  on  Car- 
nation than  on  any  other 
brand  of  evaporated  milk. 
Ask  your  doctor  about  Car- 
nation for  baby.  It's  the 
milk  every  doctor  knows. 

LISTEN  to  Buddy  Clark  on  Car- 
nations "Contented  Hour"  every 
Monday  evening  on  your  N,  B.  C. 
Station. 


■  cop. 
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Enjoy  COFFEE  more-wlfh  Carnation 


Mrs.  Grouse  preparing  deviled  Swiss  steak  according  to  a  Journai.  recipe.  Pounding 
the  beef  before  conking,  plus  low  moist  heat,  helps  to  teiidei'ize  this  economy  rut. 


1  Dollar  1  Week 
Per  Person  for  Meal 


MKAT  is  still  one  of  the  hig-moncy  items  on  everyone's  food  bill.  \\  lien  Airs. 
Grouse  does  her  weekly  shopping,  $7.00  a  week  is  her  limit  for  meat.  Rarely 
does  she  manage  more  than  three  dinners  a  week  with  meat.  There  are  usuall\ 
eight  at  the  table.  Dolores  eats  most  of  her  meals  at  the  delicatessen  where  she  works. 
Fortuiiateh,  the  faniih  is  fond  of  heart)  main-dish  soups  and  meatless  dishes 
featuring  eggs,  cheese,  rice,  maeanmi  and  vegetables.  The  children  cat  (piantities 
of  bread  and  milk  with  their  meals.  Foiu-  l()a\  es  of  bread  and  four  (juarts  of  milk  art^ 
regular  daily  orders. 

How  \ou  spend  \i»ur  meal  monev  is  vip  to  you,  but  all  meat,  regardless  of  price, 
contains  es.sential  proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals.  There  are  al\\a>s  some  cuts  and 
kinds  that  are  h-ss  expensive  lhan  others,  and  the  more  of  the  thrifty  cuts  you  use, 
the  more  meat  main  dishes  you  can  have  in  your  week's  menus.  As  a  guide  to  your 
meal-planning,  we  ha\e  worked  out  three  combinations,  providing  five  meat  main 
dishes  a  week  for  si\.  The  meat  liills  for  the.se  weekl\  menus  were  undcT  .SI. 00  per 
[MTson  in  mid- December.  'I'hese  same  meat  rombinutioiis  max  cost  more  or  less 
b>  late  winter.  liowcNer,  lhe\  will  guide  \ou  in  your  plamiing.  The  recipes  will  add 
iiilcrcsl  lo  \our  regular  weckl\  s|)cciiils. 


4-O.Mni>'ATIO.>'  I 

Sunday,  roast  pork;  Monday,  cheese  fon- 
due; Tuesday,  *pork  pie;  Wednesday, 
*Holiatee;  Thursday,  *braised  o.xtaiis;  P'ri- 
day,  spinach  and  engs  au  Kratin;  Saturday. 
*lamb-and-carrot  bails. 
Meat  f)rder  (5  meals  with  meat  main 
dishes  for  6):  .^-jjound  ix)rk  roast;  fshoul- 
der  end);  1 '  ^  Iioimds  hamburger;  'i  jxHinds 
oxtail  joints;  I '  ■',  pounds  shoulder  of  lamb. 
Approximate  cf)st :  $1.!M. 

f»«r/.-  f»/«. 

Ili<'<-  I'linllull  <'<>l<l  •'■M>li<-il  li  ri<><<-«  |HnU 
riiiixt  lo  iiiiikc  2  <'ii|iH.  <!iK>k  I  itii'<li ii in 
Ik-ikI  ciiiilillow  )-r  ill  lioiliiiii  miiIIoI  uiili  r. 


Driiiii  uikI  ili\i<li-  iiilii  sninll  lliiui-rrls. 
Mill)')-  2  >iii:ill  iiiiiiiii-  iiikI  liniu  ii  \>illi  I 
<'l<i\<'  iiiirii<-.  iiiiiicnl.  in  I  IiiI>I<'s|mmiii 
Htilinl  oil.  \(l(l  .'t'j  <'ii|>H  4*uniM'(l  loiiiiiloi-M, 
it  |>iii4-li  of  lli_\iH('.  .1)  lf*iis|»ooii  sail,  a 
(IiimIi  of  |ic|i|ici'  liiiil  '4  l<-iiN|>ooii  |iii|iriku. 
Sininiir  III  niiiinlrs.  I'lit  lliroii^^li  Hi<-t<-. 
I  lii<'k<-n  VI  i I  li  .1  I iilil<-H|iooiis  Hour  lili-nil<-<l 
lo  snioolli  iianli'  uilli  ii  lillli-  rolil  \<iili-r. 
I'OoUiiiu  niilil  xiiioolli.  ■•lirrini:  lonsliinl  I  \  . 
I'lllri-  |i<irk  iiimI  I'liiililtou  rr  in  liilUiiiu  itisli. 
1*0 III'  I  III'  I  oiiiiilo  MiiiK'i*  oviT  i  I .  <  !o\  i*r  I  o|» 
uilh  |>iiMlr>  or  liini  iiil  criixl .  (.iinIi  iiiiil 
liiiki-  in  liol  otcii.  l.'iO  r..  iiImiiiI  20  initi- 
iili'N  iiiilil  itiimI  in  uolilfii  lii'otv  II  mill 
t  Iioi'oiikIiI \  floiM'.  riiiM  fliHli  liiiM  iiiiiri) 
MiriiilioiiM.  If  ton  liii\i-  IcI'Iomt  roiiMl  |M>rk 
uriit>.  HO  iiiiK'li  llif  licMi-r.  Sii  lial  i  UJlr  l> 


S-  IIOMi:  JUL  KN AL  I  I  .1 


or  part  of  oannc<l  tomatoes  called  for. 
f  >oii  have  any  leftover  bits  of  vefie- 
ables — Lima  lieans.  gre«»ri  beans  or  car- 
ols— a<l<l  these  to  pork  and  cauliflower, 
f  >o(i  like  individual  pies,  the  above 
quantities  will  make  6. 

Ittthiilt't' 

'hop  1  onion  and  saiite  in  tablespoons 
litter  or  margarine  until  brown.  A<l«l 
cups  milk  and  1  cups  bread  crumbs, 
et  soak  10  minutes.  Beat  .3  cfips  lifiht 
nd  add  to  the  above  infrredients  and 
[>nibine  with  1 '/i  pounds  hamburger, 
cason  with  teaspoons  salt,  '4  tea- 
>oon  pepper  and  teaspoons  cin-ry 

owdcr.  Lastly,  stir  in  ',?  cup  chopped 
uts.  Mix  well.  Grease  inside  of  a  loaf 
an.  Rub  all  over  with  a  slice  of  lemon, 
ack  mixture  in  the  pan  and  bake  1 '4 
ours  in  mo«lerate  oven.  350°  F.  This 
lay  sound  like  just  another  meat  loaf 
I  you.  but  the  curry  flavor  and  texture 
'  the  nuts  lift  it  out  of  the  ordinary.  If 
lere's  any  left,  it's  very  good  sliced  cold. 
;rves  6. 

Itraim'd  Itxlniln 

lave  your  butcher  joint  .3  oxtails,  or 
lOugh  to  make  .3  pounds.  Frozen  oxtail 
■ints   now   come   packed   in  2-pound 
ickages — but  it  lakes      pounds  for  6 
(Oil  servings,  as  this  is  a  bony  cut. 
redge  the  joints  with  salt,  pepper  and 
[lur.  Brown  well  on  all  sides  in  bacon 
ippings.  W  hen  well  browned,  drain  off 
xe  fat  and  add  6  cups  stock  made  from 
|>iiillon  cubes  or  meat  paste  and  water 
liquid  save<l  from  cooking  vegetables, 
you're  a  saver  of  vegetable  liquid,  you 
always    be   sure   of   having  good- 
vored  soups  and  gravies.  Keep  a  jar  in 
e  refrigerator  and  add  to  it  from  time 
time.  Now  sprinkle  a  few  celery  leaves 
id  parsley  sprigs,  chopped,  over  the 
leat.  Crush  a  bay  leaf.  This  goes  in  next. 
l»ver  and   simmer  over  low   heat  2-3 
■iirs.  This  dish  lakes  long  cooking,  but 
Is  worth  it.   Stir  occasionally  during 
loking  and  a<ld  water  from  time  to  lime 
Utock  «-ooks  <low  u  too  much.  Vi  hen  ihe 
3at  is  almost  tender,  add  6  carrots,  cut 
to  pieces,  1  <lozen  small  white  onions, 
up  canned  lomato  sauce  and  1  '/i  tabic- 
pons  paprika,  adding  additional  water 
this  point  if  there  doesn't  seem  to  be 
ough  sauce  for  the  vegetables.  Simmer 
til  meat  and  vegetables  are  both  ten- 
r.  Skim  fat  and  thicken  the  liquid  in 
n  w  it  li  a  lit  I  le  flour.  Serves  6. 
I  Phis  dish  may  be  done  in  a  covered 
[ister  in  the  oven,  as  well  as  on  top 
the  range.  Brown  meat  in  skillet  first, 
wevcr,  before  putting  in  the  roaster. 

I.iiinh-and-l'iirrtti  Hiillit 

J  ve  l'/2  poun<ls  lamb  shoulder  groun<l 
liur  butcher  will  <lo  this  and  there  will 
[about  I  pound  when  ground)  and  mix 
h  IJ'i  cups  groun<l  raw  carrots  (it 
.es  about  .5).  Season  w  ith  1  !4  teaspoons 
1 1,  '4  teaspoon  |>epper  sHid  1  '/i  table- 
|>ons  mince«l  onions.  IVlix  in  2  eggs. 
I  ape  into  small  balls  1  inch  in  diameter. 
It  enough  shortening  to  cover  gener- 
*ly  the  bottom  of  a  large  skillet.  Fry 
meat  balls  in  the  hot  shortening, 
•ring  now  and  ihen  so  that  they  will 
'Wn  evenly.  Cover  pan  and  cook  slowly 
I  minutes.  Remov<'  to  hot  plalter  and 
ike  gravy  from  the  pan  drippings. 
Iiin  off  all  but  3  tablespoons  fat.  Blend 
lablespoons  (lour  into  the  fat  and  add 
pups  diluted  canned  consomme  or 
Ick  made  from  bouillon  cubes  or  meat 
l  ie  and  water  or  vegetable  stock.  Pour 
[vy  over  meal  balls.  Serves  6. 

4'0.>llli:VATI0X  II 

iday,  *deviled  Swiss  steak;  Monday, 
:aroni  and  cheese;  Tuesday,  boneless 
)ked  pork  butt  cooked  with  vegetables; 
dnesday,  *special  bean  soup  made  from 
over  stock  in  which  pork  tenderloin 
cooked;  Thursday,  *liver  terrapin; 
iay,  vegetable  omelet;  Saturday,  *spicy 
ikfurters  with  rice. 

at  order  (5  meals  with  meat  main 
les — for  6) :  2  J  2  pounds  boneless  smoked 
<  butt ;  2  pounds  round  steak ;  1  pound 
liver,  1  pound  frankfurters.  Approxi- 
ecost:  $5.03. 


Itt'fiU'tl  SirlMH  Slt'iilt 

1  tablespoon  <lry  mustard  with  !4 
flour.  PoiMid  into  a  thick  2-poun<l 
Bof  top  round  steak.  It  takes  punish- 
A  and  rc^wards  vou  with  tenderness! 


There  arc  gadgets  on  the  market  for 
poun<ling  tough  cuts  of  nu-al.  If  you 
lia\en'l  i>ne.  use  the  edge  of  a  saucer. 
When  all  ihe  flour  and  mustard  is 
poundc<l  into  the  nu-at.  heal  2  table- 
spoons shortening  or  salad  oil  in  a  skillet. 
l{rov%n  nu-al  in  the  fat.  Season  well  on 
l)oth  sides  with  1  teaspoons  salt  and  '8 
teaspoon  pepper.  Put  in  small  roaster. 
Pour  I  cup  sliced  onions.  2  c-arrols. 
sliced.  2',ieups  canned  tomatoes.  2  table- 
spoons W  orccslersbirc  sauc<- and  I  table- 
spoon broM  n  sugar  o\cr  the  meal.  Cover 
and  bake  in  modcralel_\  slo«  <>\ en.  32.'i°  F.. 
about  l'/2-2  hours  <»r  until  meat  is  lender 
«hen  pierced  with  a  fork.  .Serves  6. 
Siffiiil  lU'iin  Simp 

Put  l'/2  eu|)s  drie<l  pea  beans  in  a  bf>wl. 
Cover  with  boiling  water  and  lei  soak  for 
'/ihour.  Drain: discard  soaking  water.  Put 
beans  in  a  deep  kettle.  Add  1 'i  q«iarts 
broth  left  from  cooking  smoked  pork 
tenderloin.  I  large  onion,  chopped.  3 
pieces  celery,  chopped  (or  i4  teaspoon 
celery  seed),  A(  teaspoon  marjoram,  I4 
teaspoon  basil,  small  bay  leaf,  crushed. 
Wz  teaspoons  Worcestershire  sauce  and  I 
clove  garlic,  finely  minced.  Cook  until 
beans  are  tender.  Vou  can  do  this  much 
more  speedily  in  a  pressure  saucepan  if 
you  have  one.  Drain  beans.  iMash  with  a 
potato  masher  or  i>ul  the  beans  through 
a  coarse  sieve,  w  hichever  you  prefer.  Add 
beans  to  broth. 

Now  for  the  something  special  which 
makes  this  soup  more  delicious  than  any 
bean  soup  you've  ever  tasted.  Put  2  cups 
water,  cup  sour  cream,  3  tablespoons 
flour  and  2  teaspoons  tarragon  vinegar 
in  a  quart  jar.  Put  on  lid  and  shake  vig- 
orously until  all  ingredients  are  well 
blended.  Stir  this  into  the  soup,  and  bring 
to  a  boil,  stirring  constantly.  Taste  for 
seasoning.  It  may  or  may"  not  need  a 
little  salt.  Serve  garnished  with  chopped 
parsley  and  paprika.  Serves  6.  This  soii|) 
is  very  good  reheated  a  second  day.  but 
if  you're  serving  this  as  the  main  dish 
w  ith  bread  and  butter,  there  won't  be  any 
to  reheat. 

iJrvr  Tf'rrnpin 

Simmer  1  pound  beef  liver  in  salted  wa- 
ter until  cooked  through.  Discard  the 
liqviid.  Dice  liver,  removing  membrane. 
There  should  be  about  2  cups.  Hard-cook 
2  eggs.  Melt  2  lables|>oons  butler  or 
margarine  and  blend  in  2  tablespoons 
Hour.  Add  I'/^cups  diluted  canned  con- 
somme or  stock  made  from  bouillon 
cubes  or  meat  paste  and  water.  Cook 
luitil  thickened,  stirring  constantly.  Add 
'/4  teaspoon  paprika,  2  tablespoons  finely 
minced  onion  and  1  teaspoon  Worcester- 
shire sauce.  Shell  the  hard-cooked  eggs. 
Chop  whites  and  mash  the  yolks.  Add  the 
mashed  egg  yolks  and  the  chop|>ed  liver 
to  the  sauc-e.  Blend  in  1  teaspoon  lemon 
juice  and  add  '/i  cup  cho|>ped  sluffcd 
olives.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. Pour  into 6  individual  casseroles.  Top 
w  ith  buttered  crumbs.  Bake  in  a  mo<ler- 
ately  hot  oven,  27.5°  F.,  2.5  minutes  or  un- 
til bubbly.  Garnish  with  theeho|»pcd  egg 
whiles  and  parsley.  Serves  6. 

Spivn  FruniilurtiTH 

Add  2  on  ions,  chopped .  and  1  green  pe|>per, 
chop|>ed,  to  2  eu|)s  canned  tomato  sau<-e. 
Slice  L  i>ound  frankfurters  into  eirch's 
and  simmer  them  20  minutes  in  the 
sauce.  If  sauce  thickens  too  much  as  tin- 
frankfurters  <-ook,  add  a  little  water  ('2 
cup).  ^«u  may  use  2  cans  of  frankfurters 
in  barbecue  sau<-c  —  atlding  enough 
canned  tomato  sauce  to  make-  ii|>  ihe 
tolal  quantity  of  liqui«l.  Serve  on  freshh 
boiletl  rice,  macaroni  or  noodles. 

4'0>ini:vATio:v  iii 

Sunday,  *Hungarian  beef  pot  roast;  Mon- 
day, curried  eggs  on  hot  biscuits;  Tuesday, 
shepherd's  pie  made  from  pot-roast  left- 
overs; Wednesday,  *sweet-and-sour  veal; 
Thursday,  *Danish  veal  soup;  Friday, 
cheese  tart;  Saturday,  *Oriental  stew. 
Meat  order  (5  meals  with  meat  main 
dishes— serves  6):  3  pounds  cross-rib  pot 
roast;  2  pounds  boneless  veal;  2  veal 
knuckles— these  are  usually  for  free  if  your 
butcher  had  them;  \  ].'>  pounds  blade  pork 
chops.  Approximate  cost,  $4.30. 

Ilumiarian  Itutml 

Brown  a  3-pound  cross-rib  beef  |>ot  roast 
on  all  sides  in  a  heavy  |>ot  or  Dutch  oven, 
using  a  little  suet  for  fat.   I  bis  cut  is  all 


Tender  golden  kerne/5 
in  their  own  ric/i  cream 


lT5  PEL  MAIZ  BRANP  -  THE  CREAM  STYLE  CORAI 

W^ITH  THE  SREEN  GlAMT  ON  THE  LABEL 

If  you  like  summer-fresh  corn— and  like  to  get  all 
the  sweet  corn  cream  along  with  the  tender  kernels 
—this  is  your  dish.  Each  gold-and-cream  forkful  is 
x'ich  in  the  goodness  grown  into  our  special  breed  of 
corn  by  "flavor  farming."  You'll  find  Del  Maiz 
Brand  Cream  Style  Corn  at  your  grocer's— with 
your  old  friend,  the  Green  Giant,  on  the  label. 

Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company,  headquarters,  Le  Sueur, 
Minnesota;  Fine  Foods  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Tecumseh,  Ontario. 
Also  packers  of  Niblets  Brand  whole  kernel  corn  and  Green 
Giant  Brand  peas. 

Pel  Maizj^'^  Corn 


Listen  to  the  Fred  Waring  Show  on  NBC  every 
Friday  morning  for  the  Green  Giant 


PEL 


Z 

If 


Dil  Miiia."  "Niblcls"  an.l  •■Gri-cn  Ginnf  BrancN  IV-g.  U.  S.  Put.  Off. 
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(it's  real  MIHUTE  tapioca-full  of  COUHTRY-mcHBH  GOODNESS  j 


Perfect  Parfait  -  APRICOT  TAPIOCA  CREAM! 


1  egg  white 

2  tablespooas  sugar 
J4  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  1^  cups  cooked  apricot 
puree 


1  egg  yolk 

2  cups  milk 

3  tablespoons  sugar 
H  teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  Minute  Tapioca 
Mix  egg  yolk  with  a  small  amount  of  the  milk  in  saucepan.  Add  remaining 
milk,  3  tablespoons  sugar,  salt,  and  Mmute  Tapioca.  Place  over  medmm 
heat.  Cook  until  mi.xture  comes  to  a  full  boU,  stirring  constantly— this 
takes  5  to  8  minutes.  (Do  not  overcook  .  .  .  mixture  thickens  as  it  cools.) 
Remove  from  heat. 

Beat  egg  white  until  foamy  throughout;  add  2  tablespoons  sugar,  1 
tablespoon  at  a  time.  Continue  beating  with  rotary  egg  beater  until  mix- 
ture will  stand  in  soft  peaks.  Add  hot  tapioca  mixture,  stirring  constantly. 
Add  vanilla.  Cool,  stirring  after  15  to  20  minutes.  Chill.  Turn  into  p.irfait 
glasses,  alternating  tapioca  cream  with  apricot  puree.  _ 
Garnish  with  whipped  cream.  An  elegant  dessert  for 
6  people!  So  lavishly  luscious— so  full  of  homemade 
goodness — no  one  would  ever  dream  it's  so  quick 
and  easy  to  fix.  And  thrifty,  too. 

A  word  to  brides!  If  you're  a  kitchen  tenderfoot — you 
may  never  liave  used  real,  genuine  Minute  Tapioca!  (It 
was  not  available  during  the  war  years.)  So  make  up  for 
lost  time!  Discover  all  the  glorious  things  Minute  Tapioca 
can  do  for  you.  More  wonderful  recipes  on  box. 

A  Product  of  General  Foods 


FREE!  WONDERFUL  NEW  RECIPE  BOOK! 

MINUTE  TAPIOCA,  Deportment  S.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Plea.sc  send  me  a  I  Rht  copy  ut  Miracles  with  Minute  Tapioca,"  containing 
more  than  50  recipes  for  creamy  desserts — fruit  pies  that  don't  run — fluffy 
omelets  and  souffles — tender  meat  loaves  that  slice  without  crumbling — rich 
soups  and  stews — and  scores  of  other  chef's  secrets. 


Addrett. 
City  


-Stole. 


Offer  expiVet  September  I,  1949.  Good  only  in  U.S.A. 
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MAKE  '^wnnmk 

MONEY,                         ^       .  "-[22219 

^^^^    i  <"U«0  CO.'.  a«l  Lmu.I,  OcpI.  Ml-B.  "si.  Lou..  1  M«. 

HtW  ENOIANO  ART  PUSIISHCRS 
North  Abinglon  J4.  Moii 

^^^■C^          inri  look  i/nnA  too! 

meal,  ki]<»U' — no  Ih>iio — slices  %%o!l  and 
is  in>t  si>  fall y  as  .some  nils  of  clmok.  Dire 
2  iii<-(liiini-si/.e<l  Miiions.  2  stalks  eeler>  ,  I 
t<>iii;ili>.,  2  carriils  and  '4  ^n^n  pepper.  \<l(i 
to  lirown«Hl  roast.  Mix  2  teas|KK>ns  sail. 
.\4  teaspoon  lierh  seasoning  for  meats,  1 
tal>le.siM>on  li<]ui<l  gra^'V  seasoning.  Spread 
«>\er  lop  of  meal.  Cover  an«i  bring  to  ImuI. 
.Simmer  2  hours.  Turn  roast  and  cook  1 '2 
hours  longer  or  until  lender.  Uo  not  add 
uater  unless  it  etK>ks  dry;  and  if  you  have 
the  Diit»-h-oven  type  of  pot.  it  won't,  as  all 
the  juiees  are  kept  in.  \^  hen  meat  is  t«-n- 
<ler.  skim  off  fat  and  Ihieken  with  flour  and 
cold  water,  hlendcti  to  smooth  paste.  To 
serve,  slice  meat;  pour  gravy  and  vege- 
tables o>er  it.  There  should  be  a  piece  left 
to  dice,  combine  with  cookc^l  vegetables 
and  gravy,  and  bake  in  a  casserole  with  a 
topping  of  mashe<l  potatoes  for  Tuesday's 
shepherd's  pie. 

'  Sirevt-and-Sour  Vpat 

Bring  2  quarts  water  to  a  boil  in  a  fairly 
large  soup  kettle.  Add  3  metlium  onions, 
sliced,  and  the  leaves  from  a  large  bunch  of 
celery.  Add  1  or  2  veal  knuckles,  cracked  — 
2  is  better  if  your  butcher  has  them — and 
2  pounds  boneless  stewing  veal  cut  into 
slew  -size  pieces.  Add  3  teaspoons  salt  and 
!8  teaspoon  pepper.  Simmer  slow  ly  1 ' j— 2 
hours.  Strain  stock.  Remove  meat — dis- 
card the  bones  and  vegetables.  Put  meat  in 
saucepan  with  2  cups  of  the  veal  stock. 
Cool  and  refrigerate  the  rest  of  the  slock 
for  next  day's  soup.  Add  2  tablespoons  flour 
blende<l  tosmooth  paste  with  3  tablespoons 


vinegar.  C<K»k  until  Ihickcncil.  stirring  <-on- 
slantl>  .  \<ld  1  teas|HM>n  sugar;  salt,  pepper 
aii<l  a  dash  of  nnlmeg  to  lasle.  ,|iisl  Ix-fore 
.ser>int:.  heal  1  egg  slighll>  and  slir  iiilo 
thecreame<l  veal.  ( !ook  2  minutes,  stirring' 
constantly.  Serve  «>ver  lM>il<Ml  |M>tatoeH. 
Sprinkle  with  parsley. 

naminh  Vfal  Somm 

Remove  fat  from  the  cold  veal  stock,  which 
will  be  ainiwst  jelli<-<l.  Ileal  an<l  adil  6 
ounces  n<M><lles.  fr«-shly  cookeil  in  boiling 
saltcti  water.  Season  li>  tasle  ^^ilh  sail, 
pepper  an<l  nutmeg.  Ileal  to  Ixiiling.  Slir 
in  I  beaten  egg.  Ileal  until  the  egg  curdles. 
It  really  should  curdle  this  lime  so  there 
will  he  bits  of  cooked  egg  through  the  soup. 
Serve  as  the  main  dish  with  bread  and 
ehet«e.  Serves  6. 

Orifnlal  Stfir 

Dice  1  '2  iM)unds  blade  |>ork  shoulder  chops 
in  small  pieces,  removing  Iniue.  Fry  in  2 
tablespoons  shortening  or  salad  oil  uiilil 
w  ell  brow  ne<l.  Push  meat  to  side  of  pan. 
Slir  in  '4  cup  flour.  Blend  smi>olh.  \dd  2 
cups  strained  canne<l  chicken  soup  or 
broth  or  slock  made  from  water  and 
chicken  bouillon  cubes.  Cook  tmtil  gravy 
is  thickened.  Then  add  '4  cup  soy  sauce 
and  '3  cup  tomato  paste,  I  cup  canned 
mushrooms  and  liquid,  1  cup  sliee<l  onions. 
1  clove  garlic,  minced,  and  2  cups  finelji 
diced  celery  and  leaves.  .Simmer  15  min- 
utes or  until  pork  is  lender.  Celery  shoiihj 
still  have  crisp  levlure.  •Serve  on  rice  01 
Chinese  niMKlles.  Serves  6. 


THE  BARBARISM  OF  DIVORCE  LAWS 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 


"unnamed"  woman  is  as  innocent  of  the 
adultery  as  a  baby  sitter.  But  like  a  profes- 
sional baby  sitter,  she  is  also  financially  re- 
warded, and  considerably  better  than  her  less 
adventurous  colleague. 

This  procedure  is  what  the  district  attor- 
ney "exposed"  in  December.  It  is  not  pretty. 
It  rewards  lawyers  who  don't  mind  circum- 
venting the  law;  it  creates  a  profession  cer- 
tainly undignified  and  distasteful  to  anybody 
but  a  coarse  woman;  it  is  a  fine  racket  for 
private  detectives.  But  the  law  itself  is  to 
blame !  The  fact  that  the  procedure  is  pro- 
fessionalized at  least  makes  it  certain  the  case 
will  hold  up  in  court. 


Many  years  ago,  I 
had  among  my  ac- 
quaintances a  rather 
distinguished  man 
and  woman,  whom  I 
shall  call  Arnold  and 
Marian.  The  man  had 
married,  very  young, 
a  woman  so  hysteri- 
cal that  she  was  close 
to  insanity.  His  life 
with  her  was  a  hell  on 
earth,  and  he  sepa- 
rated from  her  very 
soon,  while  support- 
ing her  well,  as  he 
could  afford  to  do. 
Several  years  after 
the  separation  he  met 
a  charming  and  tal- 
ented woman,  and 
they  came  greatly  to 
love  each  other.  He 
now  pressed  his  wife 
for  a  divorce,  but  she, 
in  her  hysteria  and 
vindictivencss,  abso- 
lutely refused  it.  He 
offered  iier  a  Iiand- 


marriage,  it  was  theirs.  Only  one  thing  mad> 
both  of  them  unhappy — neither  felt  the} 
could  bring  into  the  world  a  nameless  child 

This  open  relationship  went  on  for  anothe 
five  years— tlie  couple  had  actually  beei 
"married"  in  everything  but  law  for  sevei 
years — when  the  wife,  in  a  sudden  whim  a 
inexplicable  as  her  pre\'ious  conduct,  offere< 
the  husband  a  divorce  in  exchange  for  a  con 
siderable  settlement.  This  he  immediatel 
agreed  to.  Money  was  no  object  if  he  couli 
legitimize  his  relationship  with  his  real  w  ift 

Now  this  occurred,  not  in  the  Unite 
States,  but  in  another  country  with  a  law  a 
that  time  just  lik 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


By  Han  4*.  Hoffman 

Your  hair  is  a  sea  net  aglimmer  with 
scars, 

And  your  eyes — oh,  your  eyes  are 

not  moonlight  but  mortal 
With  earth  shine.  You  stand  in  the 

dimway.  the  portal. 
To  the  swell  of  your  breathing  night 

startles  with  warmth, 
■Vibrant,  slow-rising.  Oh,  flaming 

the  night! 
Through  long  misty  lashes  the  earth 

shine  is  bright. 
And  I  stand  in  your  doorway  as  Paris 

at  Troy 

Laid  down  hateful  arms  and  drew  to 
him  his  joy. 


some  settlement,  but 

that  was  not  what  she  wanted.  She  knew 
perfectly  well  thai  he  would  never  leave  her 
jK-nniless  anyhow,  because  lie  was  sorry  for 
her— he  rcKarded  her  nature  as  something 
she  could  not  help— and  because  he  had  a 
re|)utation  to  consider. 

Afli  r  i^layinK  hide-and-seek  for  two  years. 
.Marian  sim|)ly  decided  that  it  was  far  Uss 
virdid  to  live  o|X'nly  as  her  lover's  mistress 
than  Koon  lying.  They  t(K)k  a  housi-  togetlu'r, 
(■ntcrtamcd  their  friends  there,  and  made  no 
txjnes  al»ul  their  relationship.  It  was  hard 
on  Marian,  but  she  |f>ved  this  man  with  com- 
plete devotion,  and  if  I  have  ever  s<-<  n  a  real 


that  of  New  York- 
and  with,  as  a  resuli 
the  same  rackets  tha 
District  Attorne 
Hogan  has  recentl 
"exposed."  Maria 
would  have  none  < 
it.  For  one  thing,  h- 
sense  of  humor  w. 
too  strong. 

"The  whole  wor 
knows  that  .Amo 
and  I  have  been  li 
ing  together,"  si 
said,  "and  I  intei 
that  for  once  tlic 
should  be  some  ho 
esty  and  truth  in  th 
ridiculous  procedur 
I  am  the  coresponi 
ent.  and  I  shall  be  it 
Her  lover  final 
consented,  but  ii 
sisted  that  the 
should  not  be  four 
together  in  their  ow 
home.  He  didn't  waj 
the  address  in 
papers,  for  obvio 
reasons.  Soafterco 
sultalion  with  his  lawyer  and  his  wife 
it  was  arranged  that  they  should  go  to  1 
other  city,  rent  a  room,  and  at  ten  P.M.  m 
for  the  tx'lll>iy  and  order  something.  Th 
did;  the  bellboy  apjKared;  they  engaged  I 
in  conversation  long  enough  to  be  sure  th 
he  would  recognize  them  again,  and  gB 
him  a  generous  tip.  The  lawyers  or  thciri 
res«'ntatives.  wailing  downstairs,  corner 
the  lx  llt»y.  and  asked  him  if  he  had  been 
Rfxnn  5(X).  showing  him  a  tempting  bill.  T 
Ix'lllxiy  obliged  after  he  was  assured  t! 
nothing  unpleasant  would  hajjix-n  to  In 

'(  iintinncit  tm  1'as.f  I IV) 
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oz(;  /o         low -cost  meats  delicious 


Guonmieed  by  ^ 
I  Good  Roaseke«pui{  , 


Hunt's 


The  lotv-cost  way  to  buy  tomatoes  for  cooking 


Here's  an  amazing  Hunt  cooking  secret: 

When  you  include  a  can  of  this  tomato  sauce  in  a  recipe  — 
you  are  really  adding  the  best  part  of  more  than  Jour  plump, 
vine-ripened  tomatoes! 

\^  e  slowly  kettle-simmer  these  tomatoes  for  you— with  de- 
licious seasonings  and  spices.  M-m-m!  You  just  can't  beat  Hunt's 
Jar  flavor . . .  for  richness  for  velvety  smoothness! 

That's  why  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce  transforms  low-cost  meats 
into  dishes  your  family  will  rave  about.  .\nd  look!  . . . 

\^  e're  putting  up  so  many  millions  of  cans  of  Hunt's,  to  supply 
the  terrific  demand  —  that  the  price  is  down  to  a  fete  cents.' 

Hunt's  is  the  low-cost  way  to  buy  tomatoes  for  cooking.  I  ?e 
it  in  your  stews,  meat  loaf,  gravies,  casseroles,  spaghetti.  And 
with  leftovers. 

So.  insist  on  the  quality  brand  for  a  few  cents  a  can  —  Hunt's 
Tomato  Sauce! 

tiunt-fertfie  best 

Hunff  FruHs  •  Vegefob/ei  •  Tomofo  Produds      Hunt  Foods,  Inc.,  Los  Ange/es,  CaHfomia 
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^  corned  t^£3/iiclc 


Beauty  queen  and  queenly  bride  —that's  Kappy.  Admiring  attendants  arrange  her  soft,  white  veil . . .  her 

soft,  white  skin  has  been  cared  for  with  mild  Woodbury  since  Kappy's  kindergarten  days. 


She's  Katherine  Ellison.  He's  George  J.  Yundt,  Jr. 
Both  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  ^'Kappy's  my  dream-girl  come 
true,"  says  George.  She's  a  peaches  'n'  cream 
girl — so-o-o  Woodbury  lovely! 


Bridesmaids  beg  for  Kappy's  bouquet.  Flower-fresh 

skin  like  hers  is  theirs  for  the  asking !  "I  keep  my  skin 
soft  the  Woodbury  way,"  says  Kappy.  The  beauty- 
cream  ingredient  in  Woodbury  is  a  "skin-smoother." 


Partners  on  the  Piedmont  i)iniiigCiubcourt."Wood 

bury  'n'  me,  in  this  case,"  laughs  Kappy.  "A  girl'; 
skin  has  to  look  smooth  under  the  sun  as  well  as  the 
stars."  Yes,  Woodbury  helps  you  score,  girls. 


///  .  0 


G,.e  your  skin  ^oodbury^f^^^^^^  . 


"Wot'il  it  be,"  a^ks  the  liitl.:  waiter  al  Aunt 
Fanny's  Cabin.  "Juot  more  time  to  upmil  with  ihf 
IovpIIpsI  girl  in  the  world,"  f»eor(ff  ronnl'TH. 
Kappy  keeps  her  skin  brwitrhing  wilh  Woodbury. 


"M-m-m  lool(s  good!"   M  iij  III  iookn  h'-l- 

t'T,"  annwfTH  George.  And  wilh  fdl  llinl 
Woodbury  <lr-e-lii  ion  s  iweelnrHK  hc«i(lc 
him -he  doesn't  mean  food. 


"My  facial  cocktail    lo  lone  up 

■■kiri,"  K(iy»  Kiippy.  "First,  u 
lather  masHiiKc  -  then,  rinsi: 
tvarm,  rinse  cold.. Skin's  satiny !" 


Now!  Woodbury  comeH  III 
Iwo  sizes!  nalli-xize  anil 
faeial!  Win  lU'.w  Wood- 
bury's balli-perfeclion. 


"Take  a  bath-size  mke  u 

Woodbury  lo  llie  liib.  Wooi 
biiry'n  beauty-cream  inun 
dieiit  in  a  'skin-smooiher'. 
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(Continued  from  Page  146) 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  would  be 
more  money  coming  his  way  for  a  deposition. 
They  took  it  next  morning. 

But  when  the  boy  appeared  on  the  stand 
during  the  divorce  trial,  his  conscience  smote 
him .  Asked  to  identify  the  couple,  who  were  in 
court,  he  lied  his  head  off,  and  said  they  were 
not  the  people  he  had  seen;  asked  if  he  had 
gone  to  Room  500,  he  faltered  and  said  he 
had  thought  so,  but  he  must  have  been  mis- 
taken. The  whole  case  collapsed,  and  Marian 
and  Arnold  were  as  far  from  marriage  as  ever. 

When  they  got  hold  of  him  later,  in  a  fine 
fury,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  lied,  he  said, 
"You  are  such  charming,  nice  people,  I 
couldn't  bear  to  verify  the  nasty  things  you 
were  charged  with.  I  thought  I  was  doing  you 
a  favor!" 

So,  to  complete  this  bedroom  comedy,  Ar- 
nold finally  went  through  the  customary 


"mill,"  and  got  his  divorce  without  a  hitch. 

Divorce  is  a  bitter  thing— often  a  real 
tragedy  for  at  least  one  of  tiie  people  involved, 
and  almost  always  a  source  of  misery  to  chil- 
dren, if  any  are  involved.  Many  a  couple, 
furthermore,  could  be  kept  together  by  proper 
counsel.  Many  a  pastor  and  priest  have  re- 
knit  marriages  that  seemed  ready  to  fall 
apart,  and  many  a  physician.  Some  cities 
have  marriage  counselors,  sympathetic  and 
trained  psychologists  who  prevent  divorces 
by  leading  the  partners  into  knowledge  of 
how  to  give  their  marriages  a  real  chance. 

But  if  two  people  find  that  a  marriage  is 
intolerable  to  either,  and  their  religion  per- 
mits them  to  sever  their  relationship,  nothing 
whatever  is  served  by  laws  that  compel 
them  to  act  in  as  uncivilized  a  manner  as 
possible.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  all  that  the 
district  attorney's  "expose"  can  teach  us— 
and  the  legislators  who  make  the  laws. 


POINT  OF  NO  KETI  KN 

(Continued  from  Page  43) 


she'll  never  have  anything  to  do  with 
you.  .  .  .  What  are  you  laughing  at?" 
"She  never  had  anything  to  do  with  me 
I  anyway,"  Charles  said. 
"     "But  she  might  have,"  Jack  said.  "She's 
,'oing  to  be  here  all  the  time  now  and  you've 
lost  your  chance  of  ever  seeing  anything  of 
Jessica  Lovell." 

Those  remarks  of  Jack  Mason's  came  as  a 
great  relief  because  they  showed  that  per- 
haps after  all  everyone  in  Clyde  did  not  know 
leverything  immediately,  but  someone  would 
I  [have  seen  Jessica's  new  phaeton,  with  its  top 
down,  as  it  crossed  the  intersection  of  Dock 
and  Johnson  streets  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
There  was  no  way  of  escaping  facts  in  Clyde, 
and,  indeed,  he  did  not  care  much  what  any- 
one would  say.  He  only  felt  concerned  that 
the  offices  at  Wright-Sher\vin  where  he  was 
earning  his  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  al- 
ready seemed  smaller  since  the  firemen's 
muster  and  he  was  beginning  to  realize  that 
it  would  take  years  for  him  to  get  any- 
!  where  in  Wright-Sherwin — years  and  years. 
Before  long  it  began  to 
recognized  that  he  was  ^^H^^^^H 
.seeing  a  good  deal  of  Jes-  ^ 
ilea  Lovell,  but  on  the 
hole  it  was  an  acceptable 
fact.  The  Grays  did  not 
live  on  Johnson  Street, 
but  his  father  was  the  son 
of  old  Judge  Gray  and  had 
married  Doctor  March-  MBI^HBH 
by's  daughter,  so  it  was 
not  markedly  unusual  for  Charles  Gray  to 
go  around  with  Jessica  Lovell. 

"Going  around  "  was  tSe  expression  which 
was  used  in  Clyde  when  a  boy  and  a  girl  saw 
a  good  deal  of  each  other.  It  was  not  the 
same  as  the  more  vulgar  expression  "going 
with"  or  "keeping  company"  which  was 
employed  when  speaking  of  River  Street 
couples.  It  was  not  even  the  same  as  saying 
Ithat  Charles  was  "attentive"  to  Jessica 
Lovell,  which  was  more  serious. 

She  was  seen  with  Charles,  but  she  was 
also  seen  with  Hewitt  Thomas,  when  Hewitt 
was  not  busy  somewhere  else.  She  was  occa- 
sionally seen  with  Lester  Gow,  who  was 
studying  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
now  and  then  with  Jackie  Mason.  Jessica 
also  had  young  men  from  Boston  as  guests 
sometimes  for  the  week  end.  Thus  if  she  was 
seen  with  Charles  it  did  not  mean  that  they 
were  going  around  together. 


When  Jessica  joined  the  Clyde  Players,  it 
was  natural  for  Charles  to  take  her  home, 
because  the  other  members  of  the  theater 
■^oup  were  married,  except  Jackie  Mason, 
who  was  the  property  man  and  who  had 
to  stay  after  the  others.  There  was  no  reason 
for  anyone  to  know  that  Charles  had  joined 
the  Clyde  Players  only  because  Jessica  had 
asked  him  to. 

It  must  have  been  an  evening  early  in 
December  when  Jessica  called  Charles  up, 
something  which  she  did  very  seldom  in 
those  days.  When  the  telephone  in  the  hall 
rang,  his  father  was  reading  by  the  fire  and 


^  To  ^vrilf  a  ^<mhI  I<iv<>  It-ller 
^  you  oiifslil  lo  W$;iii  with- 
out kiiowiiii^  what  >oii  mean 
to  say.  and  to  iinish  Milhoiit 
knowing  what  you  have 
writ  ten.  —ROUSSEAU. 


Dorothea  and  Elbridge  Sterne  were  playing 
backgammon. 

"Answer  it,  Charley,"  Dorothea  said. 
The  telephone  was  under  the  stairs  in 
front  of  a  line  of  coat  hooks  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bend  one's  head  when  one  took  the 
receiver  off  the  hook. 

"Is  that  you,  Charley?"  It  was  Jessica's 
voice.  "Would  you  mind  coming  over  for  a 
few  minutes?  " 

It  was  only  a  step  to  Johnson  Street.  It 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  he 
was  telling  himself,  for  Jessica  suddenly  to 
ask  him  to  come  to  see  her  at  nine  o'clock.  It 
seemed  peculiar  only  when  he  came  back 
into  the  parlor  with  his  overcoat  to  say  he 
was  going  out. 

"But  why  are  you  going  out?"  Dorothea 
asked.  "Who  called  you  up?" 

"  It  was  Jessica  Lovell.  She  wants  me  to 
come  over  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  Now?  "  Dorothea  said.  "At  nine  o'clock? 
I  didn't  know  that  you  knew  Jessica  Lovell 
as  well  as  that,  Charles." 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  shows 
BliBB^^BI     ^l^^f  I  know  her  very  well." 

"Oh.  doesn't  it?"  Dor- 
othea said. 

When  Charles  walked 
up  Spruce  Street,  the  clear 
coldness  of  the  December 
night  air  reminded  him  of 
new  dark  ice  on  a  pond, 
■■■^^^^B  frozen  just  thick  enough 
to  bear  one's  weight.  His 
pulses  danced  with  a  strange  elation,  not 
because  Jessica  Lovell  had  called  him  up, 
certainly  not  because  of  that,  but  because  of 
the  beauty  of  the  evening. 

Jessica  must  have  been  waiting  for  him  be- 
cause she  opened  the  front  door  herself. 
"We'll  have  to  go  in  the  wallpaix!r  nxmi," 
she  said,  as  Charles  was  taking  off  his  over- 
coat. "The  library's  the  only  comfortable 
place,  but  father's  asleep  in  it.  We'll  have  to 
sit  and  l(X)k  at  the  Chinese  junks." 

She  asked  Charles  to  put  a  new  log  on  the 
dying  embers  of  the  fire  and  then  curled  up 
on  a  comer  of  the  Hepplewhite  sofa.  Slie  was 
wearing  a  very  simple,  piir])lish  woolen  dress 
that  fell  just  Ix-low  her  knees.  She  gave  it  a 
careless  pull  over  her  silk  stockings  and  then 
she  pushed  her  dark  hair  away  from  lier  fore- 
head. She  had  none  of  the  self-consciousness 
of  other  girls  he  knew,  no  fear  that  her  hair 
looked  untidy,  and  she  made  no  fluttering 
efforts  to  conceal  her  knees. 

"Charley,"  she  began,  "the  most  awful 
thing  has  happened.  I've  got  to  join  the 
Clyde  Pla>ers.  Father  says  I  have  to." 

"Oh,"  Charles  said,  "has  Mrs.  Smythe 
Leigh  been  to  see  you?" 

"She  just  went  away.  Who  is  she?" 
"She's  pretty  energetic,"  Charles  told 
her.  "She  likes  art  and  slie's  one  of  those 
people  who  like  to  run  things." 

He  told  Jessica  about  Mrs.  Smythe  Leigh. 
She  coached  dramatics  at  the  high  school. 
She  had  also  organized  the  Clyde  Players.  It 
was  not  strange  that  Mrs.  Smythe  Leigh 
(Continued  on  Page  151) 


'No  Lordosis 


aches  and  bulges 
—  since  I  got 
my  SPENCER! 


Before  she  got  her  Spencer, 

I  look  trimmer^ 
feel  more  alive 


^T^OUR  doctor  will  tell  you  there's  a 
J-  close  connection  between  posture 
faults  like  Lordosis  (sway-back)  and 
back -fatigue  . . .  mental  slowness . . . 
dulled  personality.  But  here's  what  a 
change  to  Spencer  will  do  for  you! 

Your  bulges  disappear!' Vital  internal 
organs  are  supported  in  position  for 
]  I  roper  funclioning!  Circulation  im- 
proves, carrying  more  oxygen  to  the 
brain.  Thus  you  feel  more  alert 
mentally,  and  your  personality  gains 
sparkle! 

Your  Spencer  Body  and  Breast  Sup- 
j)orts  will  be  iiidividually  designed,  cut, 
and  made  ff)r  you  —  and  you  alone. 
A  support  that  loses  its  shape  loses 
ils  effectiveness.  Every  Spencer  is 
guaranteed  never  to  lose  its  shape! 

Send  Coupon  for  FREE  Information 

Si-iul  couiion  below  for  fascinatinp;  booklet 
or  ask  any  dealer  in  Spencer  Supports  to 
show  you  how  a  Spencer  can  help  you. 
S|H-nrer   dealers  are  expert,  specially 
trained  corselieres.  Look  in  telephone 
l)()ok  under  "Spencer  corsetiere"  or 
'  Spencer  Support  Shop". 

Also  Surgical- Medical  Supports 

'I'liousands  of  doclors  prescribe  in- 
iduallydesipncd  Spencer  Su|>ports 
as  aid  to  their  treatment  of  many  a!)- 
dominal,  back  or  breast  condilions. 
.See  )  (lur  doctor. 


Ill  lii  i  Spi  iii  )T  //f>(/>  titid  lUfiisI 
Siijiptirls  desigtivd  jiisl  for  her. 


B^^""'  TO:  ANNE  SPENCER      \  yQ^°^ 
USIU  Spencer,  Incorporated   
RKIHBH  141  Derby  Avenue,  New  Haven  7,  Conn. 
■XIHIH  Pleu.-e  send  ymir  free  booklet.  I  have 
 .r                        /,„,„„,,,  lAIBll  maiked  my  posture  |>roiilem  at  left. 

Experience  not  needed— we  train  ^^lll 

you.  Profitable -interesting.  (Pi«.e  Print) 

Ciieck  here  □  for  information.  ''°!!^"*  g,;™  

Also  maile  in  Ciuiada  al  liock  Itland.  Quebec.  '  »  i.   

SPENCER  SUPPORTS 

®  FOR  ABDOMEN,  BACK  AND  BREASTS 
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"  Ho  vJonder! "  SQp  frances  Barton. 
"Tfiis  new/  caihs  mix  '5  wa<ie  wrtfj 


Gives 


fTendemesst 


At  your  grocer's  now  ...  or  coming'soon 


XY^OMEN  have  been  excited  about  cake 
\V  mixes  ever  since  they  appeared.  So 
simple,  so  easy,  so  quick!  And  yet  .  .  . 

.  .  .  many  experienced  cakemakers  have 
hesitated.  Mixes  would  do,  they  thought, 
for  hurry-up  cakes — not  for  festive  oc- 
casions. 

But  now  that  Swans  Down  Instant  Cake 
Mix  is  here — what  a  hubbub!  Phones  buz- 
zing with  the  news  .  .  .  bridge  hands  for- 
gotten .  .  .  stores  "all  sold  out".  .  . 

■  You  can  see  why  it's  entirely  different," 
women  are  telling  each  other.  "It's  made 
with  Swans  Down  Cake  Flour!  Swans 
Down  fineness,  of  course. 

"And  taste  your  piece  again!  Isn't  that 

I 


Fran'ces  Barton,  of 
General  Foods  Consumer  Ser\-ice 


tenderness  and  delicacy  just  like  the  best 
cake  you  ever  made?" 

All  the  other  ingredients  in  this  new 
mix  are  worthy  of  Swans  Down.  That 
means  the  very  best. 

Two  high  layers  of  softest  white  cake 
slip  proudly  out  of  your  pans.  Yet  all  you' 
do  is  add  milk,  beat  and  bake!  j 

Yellow  cake . . .  devil's  food,  spice  cake,  I 
orange  cake,  cookies,  brownies  .  .  .  yoiii 
make  them  all  just  by  adding  an  extra 
ingredient  or  so. 

And  they  aU  turn  out  with  Swans  Down 
perfection.  Recipes  with  every  box! 

Get  yourself  an  eye-opening  package  of 
Swans  Down  Instant  Cake  Mix  today! 

%  Egg  whites  taste  fresh  as  farm-fresh  eggs 
in  this  Swans  Down  cake  mix.  They're 
■■fluff-dried"  by  an  exclusive  process. 

^  Sweet,  fresh  shortening  is  the  only  kind 
good  enough  to  go  xvith  Swans  Down.  It 
is  an  exceptionally  stable,  all- vegetable 
shortening  that  stays  fresh  longer. 

^  Shortenmg  is  creomed,  just  as  traditional 
fine  cakes  have  always  been  made.  No 
sprayed  or  powdered  shortening  or  other 
factorv  short-cut  method. 


Subtle  flavoring!  Nothing  loud  or  s>ti 
thetic-tasting.  A  pure,  delicate  home> 
fragrance  in  everv  crumb! 


A  ftntdurt  of  (ienerul  h'oiHl» 
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(Continued  from  Page  149) 
had  asked  Jessica  to  take  part  in  a  play.  She 
was  always  asking  everybody.  All  you  had  to 
do  was  to  say  that  you  could  not  do  it  and 
then  she  would  ask  someone  else. 

"But  father  says  I  ought  to  do  it,"  Jessica 
said.  "  I  know  it's  silly,  but  things  like  that 
make  me  sick."  She  was  serious  about  it — 
the  whole  idea  really  frightened  her.  "Fa- 
ther's making  such  a  point  of  it,"  Jessica 
said.  She  was  wretchedly  unhappy. 

'Why  don't  you  tell  him  you  really  don't 
want  to?" 

'Oh,  Charley,  I  can't  do  that.  I  simply 
can't."  She  passed  the  back  of  her  hand 
across  her  forehead  and  looked  as  though 
she  were  about  to  cry.  "I  don't  know  what 
you'll  think  of  me,"  she  said.  "I  haven't 
any  right  to  ask  you,  but  if  I  have  to  be  in 
this  thing,  will  you  be  in  it  too?  " 

He  had  never  until  that  moment  thought 
that  Jessica  Lovell  might  need  him  for  any- 
thing. "All  right,"  Charles  said,  "if  you 
want  me  to,  Jessica." 

"Thanks  ever  so  much."  Suddenly  every- 
thing was  settled,  and  he  was  saying  that  it 
was  about  time  to  be  getting  back  home. 

When  he  was  in  the  front  hall,  getting  into 
his  overcoat,  and  he  saw  Jessica  glance  be- 
hind her,  toward  the  closed  door  of  Mr. 
Lovell's  library,  his  call  suddenly  became  a 
clandestine  meeting.  Her  voice  had  dropped 
almost  to  a  whisper  and  he  was  sure  that  she 
was  anxious  to  have  him  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  front  door,  walking  down  the  path. 
When  he  put  his  hand  on  the  heavy  bronze 
latch  and  turned  to  say 
good  night,  she  pulled  his  ■■^^■■■B 
hand  away. 

"Let  me  do  it,"  she 
whispered.  "Don't  wake 
up  father,"  and  she  opened 
the  front  door  very  gently. 
It  was  clear  to  him  that 
she  did  not  want  Mr.  gi^^^^H^B 
Lovell  to  know  that  she 
had  asked  him  to  be  in  the  Clyde  Players. 

When  the  first  meeting  was  over  and 
Charles  took  Jessica  home,  this  was  some- 
thing everyone  understood,  including  Mr. 
Lovell.  In  fact,  when  Jessica  asked  him  in, 
Mr.  Lovell  seemed  pleased  to  see  him.  As 
hey  stood  in  the  front  hall,  they  could  hear 
voices  from  the  library,  and  Jessica  put  her 
land  on  his  arm. 

'.'Wait,"  she  whispered.  "Let's  see  who  it 
s."  Then  she  recognized  the  Midwestern 
roice.  "It's  Malcolm  Bryant,"  she  whis- 
Dcred.  "He  keeps  dropping  in.  Oh,  dear, 
1»  'i'ather's  telling  him  about  the  family  again." 

The  Lovell  library  was  a  large,  paneled 
com,  with  mahogany  bookshelves  all  around 
1 1.  A  celestial  and  a  terrestrial  globe  stood  on 
;ach  side  of  the  fireplace  ancf  above  the  books 
vere  more  Lovell  portraits  and  two  pictures 
'  )f  Lovell  ships.  There  was  a  comfortable  sofa 
.ind  there  were  some  reasonably  modern 
eather  armchairs.  Mr.  Lovell  was  seated  in 
'  me  and  Malcolm  Bryant  was  seated  opposite 
Uim  with  a  notebook  on  his  knee. 

'Hello,  Jessie,"  Mr.  Lovell  said.  "Back 
iO  soon?  Why,  hello,  Charles." 

'Charley  took  me  home,"  she  said. 
'Charley's  in  the  Players."  She  gave  a  little 
xasperated  laugh  as  though  she  were  telling 
ler  father  that  there  was  no  reason  for  her  to 
xplain  everything. 

"Why,  of  course,  Jessie,"  Mr.  Lovell  said. 
'  I  told  you  you'd  find  friends  there.  You  know 
Ar.  Malcolm  Bryant,  don't  you,  Charles? 
essie,  why  don't  you  bring  us  some  milk  or 
ome  crackers  and  cheese?" 
"Oh,  not  for  me,  thanks,"  Malcolm  Bry- 
nt  said.  "Please  don't  bother." 
"No,  please  don't  bother,"  Charles  said. 
I've  got  to  be  going  home." 
It  seemed  to  him  that  Mr.  Lovell  looked 
jlieved,  although  he  said  that  it  would  be 
•0  trouble  at  all  and  that  Jessica  would  love 
0  get  them  something.  Malcolm  Bryant 
3se.  It  was  time  to  be  going. 
"Goodnight,"  Mr.  Lovell  said,  "and  good 
ight,  Charles.  It's  good  news  you're  in  the 
lay.  I'm  glad  there's  someone  to  take 
essica  home." 
By  the  time  Charles  and  Malcolm  Bryant 
-ft  the  Lovells'  house  that  evening,  the 


^  Don't  stay  away  from 
^  church  hccause  there  are 
so  many  hypocrites.  There's 
always  room  for  one  more. 

—A.  R.  ADAMS. 


other  houses  on  Johnson  Street  were  dark 
except  for  an  occasional  light  in  their  upper 
windows. 

Malcolm  Bryant  said,  "This  is  a  wonder- 
ful town!  It  all  fits  together  without  a  blur 
in  the  pattern.  I  was  lucky  to  discover  it. 
How  well  do  you  know  the  Lovells,  Char- 
ley?" It  was  an  impertinent  question  and 
Charles  felt  annoyed. 

"Not  very  well,"  he  answered. 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  did.  You  seem  to  be 
great  friends  with  Jessica." 

Charles  caught  his  breath  in  astonish- 
ment, and  then  he  was  angry.  "Suppose  you 
mind  your  own  business,"  he  said. 

Malcolm  Bryant's  voice  was  placating. 
"That's  just  the  right  thing  for  you  to  say. 
I  had  it  coming  to  me.  I'm  sorry." 

"All  right."  Charles  could  not  understand 
why  his  resentment  was  ebbing,  but  there 
was  a  disarming  quality  in  Malcolm  Bryant's 
voice. 

"It  was  rotten  investigative  technique," 
Malcolm  Bryant  was  saying.  "If  one  of  my 
team  had  done  that,  I'd  have  fired  him.  It 
wasn't  a  personal  question.  I  was  just  think- 
ing about  your  groups,  and  the  Lovells  aren't 
quite  in  your  group— are  they?  " 
"No,  I  don't  suppose  they  are." 
"Now,  Charley"— Malcolm  Bryant  put  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder— "this  is  scientific— 
none  of  it  is  personal.  Look  at  me  as  a  father 
confessor— just  an  old  man  you  can  talk  to. 
It  won't  go  any  further.  You're  not  mad  any 
more,  are  you?"  Malcolm  asked. 

  "No,"  Charles  said, 

"that's  all  right.  Good 
night." 

Malcolm  bryant  held 
out  his  hand.  "  Well,  that's 
fine.  We'll  be  seeing  a  lot 
of  each  other,  Charley." 


The  Wes  that  \oMe  these 


■■B^^^^B  The  Confessional  Club, 
the  men's  club  to  which 
Charles'  father  belonged,  met  at  the  Grays' 
house  that  year  in  January.  Charles  remem- 
bered the  occasion  especially  because  Mal- 
colm Bryant  had  been  invited. 

He  had  not  known  that  his  father  knew 
Malcolm  Bryant  until  a  week  before  the 
meeting  and  already  the  house  was  in  a  tur- 
moil, because  John  Gray  always  wanted  to 
entertain  the  club  properly.  Until  it  was  his 
turn  to  receive  them,  he  was  apt  to  make  fun 
of  the  Confessional  Club.  Nevertheless, 
whenever  it  was  John  Gray's  turn  to  entertain 
the  club,  he  appeared  to  forget  the  bitter 
things  he  had  previously  said. 

Malcolm  Bryant  arrived  at  Spruce  Street 
early,  while  John  Gray  was  still  arranging 
glasses.  Malcolm  stood  by  the  open  fire  ex- 
amining the  room  and  stealing  glances  into 
the  dining  room,  where  everything  was  on 
the  table  except  the  hot  dishes. 

John  Gray  poured  the  contents  of  a  bottle 
into  the  cocktail  shaker  and  gave  it  a  few 
brisk  shakes.  "Try  some  of  this,  will  you," 
he  said,  "and  tell  me  how  it  tastes." 

"There  should  either  be  liquor  at  a  social 
function,"  Malcolm  Bryant  said,  "or  a  few 
men  beating  drums.  You'd  be  surprised- 
good  drumming  has  nearly  the  same  effect. 
A  year  or  two  ago  I  happened  to  be  out  with 
the  Ojibways  in  the  lake  region  of  Ontario. 
It  was  a  very  unspoiled  tribe.  One  eve- 
ning they  began  beating  a  drum— four  or 
five  delightful  old  gentlemen  around  a  big 
drum,  beating  with  a  quick  syncopation 
that  was  more  subtle  than  the  African.  Just 
after  sundown  all  of  us  began  dancing  in  a 
circle,  men,  women  and  children,  quite 
slowly.  There  was  a  compulsion  in  that 
drumming,  a  mass,  hysterical  compulsion. 
It  was  a  wonderful  group.  I've  seen  the  same 
thing  in  Africa,  but  not  so  well  expressed.  We 
danced  until  two  in  the  morning.  We  all 
loved  each  other  at  two  in  the  morning." 

"Really,"  John  Gray  said,  "it  must  have 
been  a  delightful  party.  I  wish  you'd  brought 
a  drum." 

The  paper  that  evening  was  read  by  Mr. 
Virgil  Mason,  and  Charles  knew  from  Jackie 
that  Mr.  Mason  had  been  working  on  it  for 
weeks.  It  was  entitled  "Old  Streetcar  Lines 
in  Clyde."  Mr.  Mason  read  it  haltingly.  He 
(Continued  on  Page  153) 
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(Continued  from  Pagf  151) 
dealt  with  the  river  line  that  used  to  run  up 
Johnson  Street  and  with  the  Dock  Street 
line  that  used  to  go  to  the  beach.  Instead  of 
listening  attentively,  Charles  found  himself 
glancing  at  Malcolm  Bryant,  wondering 
what  he  might  be  thinking. 

When  the  paper  was  over,  Mr.  Blashfield 
said  it  was  a  delightful  paper,  but  he  was  sure 
that  Moses  Wilkins  had  never  been  a  motor- 
man  on  the  old  beach  line.  On  the  other 
hand,  Doctor  Marchby  was  sure  that  he  had 
been,  and  when  Mr.  Crewe  said  he  was  sure 
he  had  not  been,  everyone  said  that  Mr. 
Crewe  had  not  been  in  Clyde  long  enough  to 
remember.  The  argument  became  more 
heated,  but  every  member  had  said  his  say 
by  ten-fifteen  and  it  was  time  to  be  going 
home. 

"Charley,"  Malcolm  Bryant  said,  "why 
don't  you  walk  back  with  me?  It's  still  pretty 
early."  ' 

There  had  been  a  heavy  snowfall  two  days 
before  and  Charles  could  remember  the  walls 
of  snow  on  either  side  of  the  cleared  path  as 
they  walked  up  Dock  Street  and  the  pene- 
trating chill  that  came  from  the  ground. 

"I'm  trying  to  get  it  straight  in  my  mind," 
Malcolm  Bryant  said,  after  Charles  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  evening.  "These 
male  groups  are  always  the  same.  They  are 
simply  the  projection  of  the  old  men's  coun- 
cil. They  have  the  same  taboos  and  the  same 
drawing-together  habits.  Now  out  there  with 
the  headhunters  there  were  three  councils. 
They  discussed  tribal  exploits,  just  like  the 
streetcars — exactly  like  the  streetcars." 

"I  don't  see  how  the  headhunters  in  Bor- 
neo have  anything  to  do  with  the  Confes- 
sional Club." 

"They  have  everything  to  do  with  it,  but 
you're  too  involved  with  this  locale  to  under- 
stand." 

"Are  you  really  going  to  the  Orinoco?" 
Charles  asked. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  so.  There's  never  been  any 
first-class  work  in  the  area.  There's  a  rumor 
that  they  have  a  very  interesting  way  of 
getting  rid  of  old  people  there;  but  not  a 
line  of  documented  investigation.  These  ex- 
plorers are  all  exhibitionists.  Thank  God,  I'm 
not  an  explorer."  Malcolm  Bryant  was  walk- 
ing more  rapidly.  "Now  the  women  were 
hidden  tonight,  weren't  they?  It's  a  charac- 
teristic pattern,  that  hiding  of  the  women." 

"What  women?"  Charles  asked. 

"Your  mother  and  your  sister.  I  saw  them 
flitting  about  but  they  didn't  dare  to  show 
their  faces.  And  they  ate  in  the  women's 
hut." 

"It  wasn't  a  hut,"  Charles  said,  and 
laughed.  "They  were  eating  in  the  kitchen. 
Where  else  would  they  eat?" 

"Nowhere  else.  It  was  absolutely  perfect." 

They  did  not  speak  again  until  they  came 
to  the  rooms  Malcolm  Bryant  had  rented  on 
Fanning  Street,  a  bedroom  and  sitting  room 
on  the  second  floor  of  Mrs.  Mooney's  house. 


The  rooms  were  plainly  furnished  and  Mal- 
colm Bryant  had  done  little  to  improve 
them.  He  had  brought  in  only  a  draftsman's 
trestle  table  and  two  battered  trunks.  When 
he  turned  on  the  light,  Charles  saw  that  a 
blueprint  map  of  Clyde,  marked  with  col- 
ored crayons,  was  tacked  on  the  drafting 
table  and  that  there  was  a  pile  of  yellow 
paper  beside  the  blueprint. 

"Just  a  few  notes,"  Malcolm  Bryant  said 
as  he  took  off  his  coat.  "All  the  real  work 
is  in  the  Boston  office." 

Charles  sat  down  in  a  rickety  rocking 
chair. 

"You  know,  I'm  just  beginning  to  get  this 
town  straight,"  Malcolm  said.  "I'm  just  be- 
ginning to  get  a  pattern.  That's  the  first 
thing  you  have  to  do  on  a  job  like  this." 

"I  don't  exactly  know  what  you're  talk- 
ing about." 

"Of  course  you  don't.  There  are  only  a 
very  few  people  who  can  understand  what 
I'm  talking  about." 

"Then  why  did  you  ask  me  up  here?" 

"Because  you  interest  me,  Charley.  You 
have  the  greatest  happiness  vouchsafed  any 
human  being;  you're  an  integrated,  con- 
tented part  of  a  group.  You  don't  know  how 
I  envy  you.  You  see — I'm  personally  not 
contented." 

"Why  aren't  you?  You  can  go  anywhere 
you  want,  and  you  must  like  what  you're 
doing." 

"That's  the  trouble.  I'm  tired  of  moving." 

Charles  had  not  been  sure  of  Malcolm  Bry- 
ant's seriousness  before,  but  now  he  was 
obviously  saying  that  he  was  lonely  and  that 
he  wanted  friends.  Charles  heard  the  bell  of 
the  Baptist  church  striking. 

"Well,"  Charles  said,  "I  guess  I'd  better 
be  going.  It's  getting  pretty  late."  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  this  was  what  he  was  al- 
ways saying  in  Clyde.  Malcolm  was  standing 
up  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  open  vest  and  he 
looked  uncertain. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Charley,"  he  said. 
"There's  something  I  want  to  say  to  you.  As 
a  human  being,  not  as  a  social  entity  .  .  . 
frankly,  just  how  interested  are  you  in  Jes- 
sica Lovell?" 

Charles  felt  his  back  stiffen  and  his  face 
grow  red.  "1  don't  know,"  he  said.  "I've 
told  you  that  I  don't  really  know  Jessica 
Lovell  very  well." 

"You  don't?"  Malcolm  Bryant  repeated. 
"Well,  that's  fine.  It  makes  everything  eas- 
ier. This  is  a  sort  of  hard  thing  for  me  to  say, 
but  I  believe  in  being  honest.  Frankly, 
I've  fallen  in  love  with  Jessica  Lovell." 
Malcolm  looked  at  Charles  questioningly 
and  for  a  moment  Charles'  mind  was  as 
vacant  as  his  face  must  have  been. 

"Why  did  you  think  you  ought  to  tell 
me?"  he  asked.  • 

"Because  I  thought  it  was  the  honest 
thing  to  do.  I  know  it  sounds  silly,  and  of 
course  you're  in  no  position  to  marry  her. 
(Continued  on  Page  155) 
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(Continued  from  Page  153) 
You're  just  a  kid,  but  I  thought  you  had  a 
right  to  know." 

It  sounded  silly  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
Charles,  in  spite  of  a  hollow  feeling  in  the  pit 
of  his  stomach,  realized  that  not  everyone 
w  ould  have  been  so  honest.  "  Whoever  said  I 
wanted  to  marry  her?"  he  asked.  "I've 
never  thought  of  marrying  her." 

It  was  true.  He  had  never  thought  until 
that  moment  of  marrying  Jessica  Lovell. 

The  worried  look  had  gone  from  Malcolm's 
face.  "Well,  that's  fine,"  he  said.  "Of  course,  I 
haven't  much  to  offer  her,  but  there's  some 
talk  about  something  in  the  museum  at  Har- 
vard or  there  might  be  a  permanent  fellowship 
on  the  Sykes  Foundation.  You  know,  I  think 
I  might  make  her  quite  happy." 

Charles  found  himself  standing  up  with- 
out ever  remembering  that  he  had  risen  from 
the  rocking  chair.  He  knew  that  he  was  smil- 
ing, because  his  face  felt  stiff  and  contorted. 
"Of  course,  she  may  throw  you  down." 

"Oh,  yes,"  Malcolm  Bryant  said,  "she 
may." 

"And  of  course" — his  voice  sounded 
louder — "I'll  go  on  seeing  her  if  I  want  to. 
Well,  good  night." 

It  did  not  definitely  dawn  on  Charles  until 
the  spring  of  1928  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Jessica  Lovell.  Then  suddenly  he  was  so 
much  in  love  that  nothing  else  seemed  to 
matter  and  everything  seemed  possible. 
When  all  those  reticences  of  caution  or  bar- 
riers of  common  sense,  or  whatever  you  cared 
to  call  them,  broke,  it  was  plain  that  this  sit- 
uation must  have  been  developing  for  a  long 
while  without  either  of  them  having  con- 
sciously perceived  it.  Yet 
it  was  possible  that  he  MHI^^^BI 
would  never  have  fallen  in 
fove  with  Jessica  or  she 
with  him  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  irritating  stimulus 
of  Malcolm  Bryant. 

Charles  met  Jessica  in 
the  Dock  Street  Savings  ■■■i^HH 
Bank  unexpectedly  one 
Saturday  morning  near  the  middle  of  April. 
He  had  asked  Mr.  Howell  for  permission  to  go 
there  before  the  bank  closed  in  order  to  cash 
his  pay  check  and  deposit  a  part  of  it,  and 
Mr.  Howell  had  told  him  that  it  would  be  all 
right  if  he  would  hurry.  Charles  had  cashed 
his  check  and  had  given  Mr.  Gregg  five  dol- 
lars and  his  deposit  book  when  Jessica  Lovell 
came  in.  Jessica,  too,  was  holding  her  savings 
book.  Her  cheeks  were  red  and  fresh  from  the 
April  wind  and  she  was  wearing  a  short  coat 
of  gray  fur,  and  one  of  her  tight  felt  hats  was 
pulled  down  close  over  her  unruly  hair. 

"Hello,  Charley,"  she  said. "  I'll  be  through 
with  this  in  a  minute.  It's  my  Wright-Sher- 
win  check.  Father  likes  tS  h^ve  me  bring  it  in 
myself."  She  was  entirely  at  home,  friendly 
and  confiding.  "Where  are  you  going?  " 
He  told  her  he  was  going  back  to  the  office. 
"But  it's  Saturday,"  Jessica  said.  "What 
are  you  doing  this  afternoon?  Suppose  we  go 
for  a  drive?"  She  asked  the  question  as 
,  though  she  were  sure  he  would  have  nothing 
else  to  do  and  he  understood,  when  she 
asked  him  where  they  would  meet,  that  it 
I  would  be  better  to  have  it  seem  like  an  acci- 
dental meeting.  "How  about  the  courthouse 
at  half  past  two?"  she  said. 

It  was  much  easier  than  meeting  at  the 
'Lovells'  front  door  and  going  through  ex- 
planations. It  meant  there  would  be  nothing 
underlined  or  portentous  about  it.  They  had 
simply  met  at  the  bank. 

Charles  arrived  in  front  of  the  courthouse 
at  half  past  two.  When  he  saw  Jessica's  black 
phaeton  glide  around  the  curve  of  Johnson 
Street,  it  seemed  like  an  accident  that  Jessica 
should  see  him  and  slow  down  and  wave. 

"Why,  hello,"  Jessica  said.  "Can't  I  give 
i  you  a  lift?" 

"Are  you  sure  it  won't  be  too  much  trou- 
ble? "  Charles  asked. 
"Oh,  no.  Not  a  bit  of  trouble." 
Neither  of  them  laughed  until  the  car  was 
moving  again  and  then  they  both  laughed  at 
once.  The  sun  kept  trying  to  come  out  from 
behind  the  scudding  clouds  and  it  was  still 
like  winter  as  they  drove  through  town,  but 
"hen  they  were  on  the  edge  of  town  the  sun 
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was  brighter  and  the  brown  fields  seemed 
warmer.  Jessica  turned  to  the  right  at  the 
common  and  they  crossed  the  river  at  the 
third  bridge  and  drove  over  the  hilly  road 
that  led  to  Walton  Spring.  He  and  Jessica 
were  talking  as  though  they  had  not  seen 
each  other  for  a  long  while  and  when  they 
were  silent  they  still  seemed  to  be  talking. 

She  was  wearing  the  same  gray  suit  and  the 
same  red  hat  that  she  had  worn  at  the  fire- 
men's muster  and  though  her  eyes  were  on 
the  road  she  would  glance  at  liim  now  and 
then  in  a  quick,  amused  way.  She  asked  what 
he  had  been  doing  since  she  had  seen  him 
last,  and  she  was  thankful  that  the  winter 
was  over.  It  was  the  longest  winter  she  had 
ever  spent.  Granted  she  had  been  to  New 
York  and  she  had  been  in  Boston  quite  often 
for  the  symphony,  still  it  had  been  a  long 
winter.  It  had  been  a  long  winter  for  Charles, 
too,  though  he  had  been  working.  He  could 
tell  her  a  good  deal  about  brass  and  precision 
instruments,  but  he  was  not  going  to  tell  her. 

"No,"  Jessica  said,  "don't.  Let's  not  talk 
about  anything  constructive.  I'm  tired  of  be- 
ing constructive.  I'm  tired  of  sitting  around 
and  being  nice  too.  I  wonder  how  nice  any- 
one is,  really." 

"Everyone  has  to  pretend,"  Charles  said. 
"That's  the  trouble.  So  you  never  know 
what  anyone  is  really  like." 

He  never  could  remember  how  Malcolm 
Bryant's  name  came  up,  but  it  must  have 
been  Jessica  who  spoke  of  him  first.  She  was 
saying  that  Malcolm  Bryant  was  always 
dropping  in  and  giving  travel  talks  about 
Central  African  beads  and  life  in  beehive 
huts.  She  always  felt  as 
■■■■■■■i     though  she  were  sitting  in 
a  lecture  hall. 

"But  he's  interesting 
sometimes,"  Charles  said. 
"He's  been  around  a  lot." 

"Everybody  acts  as 
though  I  ought  to  like  him. 
■IBBI^Hi     Charley,  did  you  think  I 
liked  him?" 
It  was  the  most  beautiful  question  that 
anyone  had  ever  asked  him.  They  were  cross- 
ing a  culvert,  over  a  piece  of  swampy  land, 
and  there  was  a  row  of  old  willows  on  either 
side  of  the  road. 

"Did  you  really?"  she  asked  again,  and 
then  before  he  could  answer  she  slowed  down 
the  car  and  asked  him  what  that  singing 
noise  was. 

"It's  the  peepers,"  he  said,  "the  frogs. 
Sam  used  to  take  me  out  to  catch  them,  but 
they  were  pretty  hard  to  catch." 

If  you  came  near  where  they  were  they  al- 
ways stopped  their  singing,  but  if  you  stood 
still  long  enough  you  could  see  them,  some- 
times. They  blew  their  throats  up  like  bal- 
loons. You  had  to  wait  a  long  while,  abso- 
lutely still,  before  they  began  to  sing  again. 

"Sam  could  make  the  best  willow  whis- 
tles," he  said. 

This  was  just  the  time  for  whistles,  now 
that  the  sap  was  running  in  the  willows 
and  the  branches  were  growing  yellow.  You 
could  always  tell  by  looking  at  the  willows 
when  spring  was  coming. 

"Can  you  make  a  whistle?"  she  asked. 
But  he  was  not  good  at  making  whistles 
He  never  could  carve  boats  or  do  any  of 
those  things  in  the  American  Boy's  Handy 
Book. 

Once  long  ago,  she  said,  one  spring  in 
Clyde,  she  had  gone  out  picking  wild  flowers 
in  a  place  called  the  High  Woods.  She  had 
"always  wanted  to  go  again,  but  somehow 
there  had  never  been  a  chance. 

"Do  you  suppose  there  are  any  flowers 
yet?"  she  asked. 

It  was  just  the  time  of  year  when  you 
thought  of  such  things,  whether  you  cared  for 
flowers  or  not.  He  told  her  that  the  grape 
hyacinths  were  out  by  the  front  door  at 
Spruce  Street  and  this  meant  that  there 
might  be  hepaticas  in  the  woods. 

"Do  you  suppose  there  are  any  in  those 
woods?" 

She  had  stopped  the  car  and  pointed  to 
the  woods  on  a  hill  above  a  pasture,  and 
when  he  said  there  might  be,  she  said  they 
might  walk  up  and  see.  There  were  bars  in  a 
(Continued  on  Page  157) 
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Top  with  thin  slices  of  American  cheese  and  salami 
or  ham,  as  shown.  Sprinkle  with  grated  Parmesan 
cheese  and  olive  oil.  BaTfe  in  moderately  hot  oven 
(400°F.)  20-25  min.  or  till  browned.  Heat  and  sea- 
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Spoon  hot  corn  on  baked  Pattycakes.*  (See  what  nice, 
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(Continued  from  Page  155) 
,1,'ap  in  the  stone  wall  and  he  pulled  the  bars 
down  carefully  so  that  she  could  step  over 
them.  They  walked  quickly  up  the  rocky, 
Lirassy  slope  and  he  held  up  a  strand  of  a 
barbed-wire  fence  so  that  she  could  crawl 
under.  There  was  a  stand  of  oak  and  hickory 
on  top  of  the  hill  and  when  their  feet  rustled 
through  the  dead,  sodden  leaves  there  was  a 
musty  smell,  half  of  winter  and  half  of  spring, 
but  there  was  not  a  single  hepatica. 

The  buds  on  the  branches  above  them 
were  as  tight  as  though  it  were  still  winter. 
There  was  not  a  sign  of  life  in  those  woods, 
not  even  a  trace  of  green,  except  for  some 
rock  ferns  growing  in  a  crevice  of  a  granite 
ledge.  Nevertheless,  they  kept  on  walking. 
The  hill  was  higher  than  it  looked,  and  when 
they  reached  the  crest  and  turned  around 
they  could  see  a  wide  expanse  of  country 
below  them  through  the  bare  branches  of 
the  trees.  They  could  see  the  curve  of  the 
river  and,  farther  off,  the  roofs  of  Clyde. 

They  were  both  a  little  out  of  breath,  and 
they  both  must  have  turned  toward  each 
other  at  the  same  moment.  He  stared 
straight  at  her  and  she  had  a  grave,  startled 
look  and  her  eyes  were  opened  very  wide. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  in  a  dry,  matter-of-fact 
sort  of  voice,  and  then  the  next  moment  they 
were  in  each  other's  arms.  "Oh,"  she  said 
again,  and  he  kissed  her  and  they  clung  to 
each  other,  eyes  closed,  not  speaking.  When 
she  turned  her  head  away  and  let  it  rest  a 
second  on  his  shoulder  he  dropped  his  arms, 
but  suddenly  she 


pulled  him  close  to 
her  again  and  they 
stood  side  by  side, 
looking  into  the  half- 
defined  distance. 

she  said, 
Clyde."  It 
as  though 
had  hap- 


spnng  he  could  perceive  undercurrents  of 
discontent.  He  was  acutely  conscious  of  his 
own  deficiencies  and  of  his  inexperience.  He 
wanted,  of  course,  to  be  more  like  Jessica. 

Charles  could  see  that  though  Jessica  Lov- 
ell  was  touchable  she  was  still  unattainable, 
because  they  had  different  positions  in  the 
plan  of  Clyde.  Though  their  clandestine 
meetings  that  spring  had  occurred  in  fact, 
they  still  held  elements  of  the  unreal  and 
consequently  their  moments  together  were 
the  more  vivid.  He  also  knew  that  this  situa- 
tion was  bound  to  change  and  that  the  ret- 
icences between  them  would  have  to  break. 

This  happened  on  a  warm  day  in  May 
when  the  trees  were  all  a  soft  green.  They 
had  driven  along  the  Spring  Road  again  to 
the  same  pasture  and  they  had  left  the  car 
and  had  walked  up  the  same  hill.  They  had 
spoken  much  as  they  had  before  as  they 
walked  across  the  pasture,  shyly  and  uncer- 
tainly as  though  neither  of  them  could  be 
sure  of  what  would  happen  when  they 
reached  the  woods. 

"It's  been  such  a  late  spring,  hasn't  it?" 
Jessica  said.  "I  was  afraid  it  was  going  to 
rain  today." 

"So  was  I,"  Charles  said. 

"  But  if  it  had,  we  could  have  driven  in  the 
rain." 

"Yes,  of  course  we  could  have  driven  in 
the  rain." 

That  meaningless  conversation  carried 
them  across  the  pasture  and  into  the  woods. 

"I  like  that  coat  of 


"Well,' 
'  there's 
was  just 
nothing 
pened. 

"Yes,"  he  an- 
swered, "there  it  is." 

The  sun  had  broken 
,  through  the  clouds 
again,  the  slanting 
sun  of  late  afternoon. 
It  was  just  as  though 

nothing  had  happened  when  Jessica  and  he 
walked  down  the  hill,  as  though  they  had 
never  stood  locked  in  each  other's  arms  and 
had  never  kissed,  except  that  she  put  her  arm 
through  his  while  they  were  still  in  the  woods. 

.When  they  were  in  the  car,  she  pulled  a 
?old  compact  from  her  pocket,  opened  it, 
,rtared  at  herself  in  its  little  mirror,  put  a  dab 
)f  powder  on  her  nose,  and  snapped  the  com- 
pact shut.  Then  she  pulled  down  her  hat. 

"I  wish  my  hair  didnTalways  blow,"  she 
said. 

"I  like  it  when  it  blows,"  he  told  her.  It 
I  vas  almost  as  though  it  had  never  happened, 
)ut  he  never  would  have  said  such  a  thing 
•lefore  they  walked  up  the  hill. 
"Do  you?  I'm  glad  somebody  does." 
The  truth  was  that  so  much  had  happened 
hat  it  was  better  not  to  talk  about  it.  It  was 
)etter  to  sit  quietly  as  they  were  driving 
lome,  conscious  that  they  were  near  each 
)ther  and  thinking  of  what  had  happened. 

"I  might  as  well  get  out  here,"  he  said, 
vhen  they  came  near  the  courthouse. 

"Well,  all  right,"  she  said,  "I  suppose  it's 
letter."  Everything  was  in  its  place  and 
here  was  a  place  for  everything. 
"Thanks  ever  so  much,"  Charles  said 
hen  the  car  stopped.  "I  had  a  wonderful 
ime." 

"So  did  I,"  she  said,  and  then  she  smiled. 
I  loved  every  minute  of  it." 
"Did  you?"  Charles  asked. 
"Yes,  every  minute  of  it.  If  it's  a  good 
y,  let's  do  it  again  next  Saturday." 

Charles  used  occasionally  to  see  himself 
"ough  the  perspective  of  elapsed  time.  His 
'nd  still  worked  in  much  the  same  way  as 
at  of  the  Charles  Gray  who  must  have  ex- 
ted  that  spring  in  Clyde.  He  still  had  a  de- 
re  to  accept  what  was  around  him  and  to 
evelop  according  to  established  rules.  He 
■ad  never  been  a  revolutionary,  but  still  that 
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yours,"  she  said.  "It's 
old  but  it  looks  nice." 
It  was  the  tweed  coat 
he  had  worn  at  the 
firemen's  muster. 
"You  always  look  so 
nice,  so  self- 
possessed." 

"So  do  you.  You 
always  do." 

It  did  not  seem 
possible  that  the 
same  thing  might 
happen  again  that 
had  now  happened 
several  times  before. 
It  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  he  had  ever  touched  her,  because 
she  was  unattainable. 

"I'm  getting  pretty  good  at  walking  up 
this  hill,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  but  it's  good  exercise." 
And  then  the  same  thing  happened,  the 
same  impossible  thing. 

"Darling,"  she  whispered,  when  he  held 
her  in  his  arms,  "darling,"  and  then  he  told 
her  that  he  loved  her.  He  could  not  have  said 
it  if  she  had  not  spoken  first.  "Yes,"  she  said, 
" I  know." 

It  was  still  too  immense  to  talk  about  in- 
telligently, but  suddenly  it  was  fact,  now 
that  they  had  put  it  into  words. 

"Oh,  Charley,"  she  said,  "what  are  we  go- 
ing to  do?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  don't  mind  right 
now." 

"  I  always  wondered  what  would  happen  if 
we  said  it,"  she  said.  "Do  you  still  love  me?  " 
"Yes." 

"Darling,  everybody's  going  to  find  out." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  they  will." 

"I  wish  they'd  let  us  alone."  She  stopped 
and  rested  her  head  on  his  shoulders.  "Char- 
ley, are  you  happy?" 

Yes,  he  had  never  been  so  happy. 

"I  don't  think  father  will  mind  so  much," 
she  said,  "if  he  gets  to  know  it  gradually  and 
not  all  at  once." 

"You  mean  your  father  won't  like  it,"  he 
said.  "I  don't  suppose  he  will." 

"  I  wish  he  could  just  see  more  of  you  with- 
out its  disturbing  him.  You're  not  cross,  are 
you,  Charley?" 

"No,  I'm  not  cross." 

"Charley,  don't  look  so  unhappy."  She 
took  his  arm  and  pressed  it  tight  against  her. 
"If  we  had  only  met  each  other  somewhere 
else.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean?" 

She  was  saying,  of  course,  that  everything 
would  have  been  all  right  if  he  had  only  lived 
on  Johnson  Street.  She  was  saying,  without 
saying  it,  that  everything  would  have  been 
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100%  profit.  Also  Floral  NoU-3. 
(iift  VVrftps.  Kasters,  Stationery. 
Complete  line.  Money  back  Runr- 
antee.  Ask  for  faM-sellinR  All- 
Occasion  A w't .  -aniiile  on  a  pprnx  al , 
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HARFORD  FROCKS 

DEPT.  A-8012.      CINCINNATI  25.  OHIO 


Finer  quality  yarns  of 
all  types — ipun  inour 
own  n)///..,sold  to  you 
at  lowest  possible 
price.  Choose  the 
colors  you  want  — 
bright  and  gay  or 
soft    and  delicate — 

Write  for 
FREE  Sample  Cord 
Cliveden  Yorns  have 
been  manufactured 
for  over  40  years  by 
Walter  McCook  & 
Son,  Inc.  See  and  feel 
their  lovely  texture 
before  you  order. 

Almost  all  orders 
shipped  within  24hrs, 

WRITE  TO  DEPT.  1 

CLIVEDEN  YARNS 

71  1  Arch  St.,  Phila  6,  Pa. 


''t/jat's  why  we  both  chose  a 

The  on/y  washer  with  two  washing  tubs. 
On/y  Dexter  Twin  does  your  entire  week's 
washing  best  in  one  hour  or  /ess — turns 
out  a  tub  of  spotlessly  clean  clothes  every 
four  minutes.  EXCLUSIVE  DEXTER  DOUBLE 
SUDSING  does  o  perfect  washing  every 
time.  Without  hand  rubbing,  soaking,  or 
pre-treating— and  it  saves  hot  water,  soap, 
and  electricity. 

Write  for  illustraled 
booklet  -WASH  HOUR 
MAGIC."  Gives  valu- 
able washing  informa- 
tion—fells why  DOUBLE 
SUDSING  washes  best. 

THE  DEXTER  COMPANY,  Dept.L  29.F3irfielil,  Iowa 
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A  LITTLE  MEAT 
GOES  A  LONG,  LONG 
WAY  WITH  THIS 


A    A  A^ 


Kj. HEINZ  CO 


all  right  if  the  Grays  had  been  better  off  or 
even  if  he  had  not  been  a  Clyde  boy,  and  it 
made  him  angr>-.  It  might  have  been  better  if 
he  had  been  a  Marchby,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  Judge  Gray's  grandson.  He  was 
thinking  that  if  Jessica  had  been  Priscilla 
Meader  or  one  of  the  Latham  girls  every- 
thing would  have  been  all  right. 

"Oh.  Charley,"  she  was  saying.  "Charley, 
please." 

He  had  forgotten  until  she  spoke  that  she 
was  still  close  beside  him. 

"Oh.  Charley.  I  don't  care  what  anyone's 
going  to  say." 

"If  you  think  I'm  as  bad  as  all  that,  why 
did  you  ever  have  an>i;hing  to  do  with  me?  " 
he  asked. 

"Oh,  Charley,"  she  said,  and  they  stood 
there  in  the  pasture  and  she  began  to  cr\'.  It 
made  him  feel  hopeless  and  desperate,  but 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do  about  it.  "I 
only  said  I  didn't  care." 

"Then  don't  say  it  again." 

They  stood  there  without  speaking,  and 
Jessica  Lovell  was  still  crying. 

"Lend  me  your  handkerchief,"  she  said. 

"All  right,"  Charles  said.  "Just  stop  cry- 
ing, Jessica.  It's  going  to  be  all  right." 

It  was  then  that  the  idea  came  to  him  that 
changed  so  much  of  his  life.  It  came  to  him 
suddenly,  but  perhaps  it  had  been  in  the 
back  of  his  mind  for  a  long  while. 

"Jessica,"  he  said.  "I  guess  I'd  better 
make  some  money." 

When  Charles  arrived  at  Spruce  Street, 
his  mother  was  in  the  dining  room  in  her  old- 
est gingham  apron,  polishing  the  flat  silver. 
"Hello,  dear,"  she  said.  "What  have  you 
been  doing  with  yourself  all  afternoon?" 

"Oh,  I've  been  for  a 
walk  in  the  country.  i^B^HHHH 
Where's  father?" 

His  father  was  upstairs 
working  on  the  paper 
which  he  was  to  read  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the 
Confessional  Club.  Though 
he  knew  his  father  disliked  ^^^^^^bH 
being  interrupted.  Charles 
went  upstairs  to  see  him.  John  Gray  was  sit- 
ting in  sliirt  sleeves  and  suspenders,  writing 
with  a  pencil  on  sheets  of  yellow  paper. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "what's  the  matter?  Are 
you  lonely,  Charley?" 

His  dropping  in  was  so  unusual  that  Char- 
ley realized  how  seldom  there  had  been  any- 
thing he  had  wanted  from  his  father. 

"No,"  Charles  said.  "It's  just  a  question 
about  something  I'm  thinking  of  doing." 

His  father  tilted  back  in  his  chair  and 
stroked  his  closely  clipped  mustache. 

"I  was  thinking  of  getting  a  job  some- 
where in  Boston,"  Charles  went  on.  "  I  don't 
believe  I'm  going  to  get  an\-\vhere  if  I  stay 
at  ^^'right-She^^^n." 

"You  mean,"  John  Gray  asked  softly, 
"that  there  isn't  enough  hay  in  the  bundle?  " 

"The  truth  is,  I'd  like  a  chance  to  make 
some  money." 

John  Gray  said  nothing  for  a  moment. 
"You  couldn't  be  thinking  of  a  brokerage 
office  or  a  bond  house,  could  you?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  just  thinking 
that  if  you  know  anyone— if  you  wouldn't 
mind  speaking  to  someone  " 

"Why,  Charley,"  his  father  said,  and 
Charles  had  never  seen  him  look  so  pleased. 
"  I  never  thought  our  minds  could  ever  work 
in  the  same  way.  It's  about  time  you  realized 
you  can't  get  anywhere  without  money.  Do 
you  mind  if  I  ask  you  a  question?  How  did 
this  idea  ever  get  into  your  head?" 

Charles  looked  at  his  father  and  tried  to 
speak  casually.  "It  just  came  over  me." 

"It  aniidn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
.Fessica  I^ivell.  cfjuld  it?" 

"How  did  you  know?"  Charles  asked. 
' '  Yes,  I 've  hi't-n  sf.-cing  quite  a  lot  of  Jcvsica. " 

"And  you're  in  love  with  her?" 

"Yes." 

.John  Ciray  punhcd  his  chair  back  from  the 
table.  "'Hiis  really  dfjes  me  a  Ua  of  K(X)d.  I 
woiidf-r  what  I.^urencx:  Jx>vcll  will  say.  You 
and  I  have  certainly  got  to  tin  something 
abfdit  this,  Charley.  We  iiad  n  rtainly  better 
go  up  fo  lioston  on  Monday." 


1^  I  am  not  one  of  those  viho 
^  do  not  believe  in  love  at 
first  sight.  But  I  do  believe  in 
takins  a  second  look. 

— H.  VINCENT. 


"Not  Monday,"  Charles  said.  "I'd  better 
tell  them  I'm  through  at  Wright-Sherwin  on 
Monday,  but  I  guess  they'll  let  me  take  the 
day  off  Tuesday." 

"Do  you  want  to  do  that  before  you  get 
another  job?  I  never  thought  you'd  do  a 
thing  like  that." 

"I'll  find  something  else,"  Charles  said. 

He  was  through  with  Wright-Sherwin.  but 
he  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  was  changing,  and  his  fa- 
ther's too. 

"Charley,"  John  Gray  said,  and  put  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  "if  you  want  her,  I'll 
see  you  get  her."  John  Gray  walked  to  the 
sofa  and  picked  up  his  coat.  "And  now  I 
think  I'll  go- downtown  and  get  the  Tran- 
script. It  ought  to  be  in  now." 

"Charley!"  He  heard  his  mother's  voice 
calling  from  dowTistairs.  "Where  are  you?" 

John  Gray  opened  the  door. 

"It's  that  Mr.  Bryant,  Charley.  He 
wants  you  on  the  telephone." 

Malcolm  wanted  him  to  come  over  at 
eight  o'clock  that  night.  "  I  wish  you'd  come 
as  a  special  favor,"  Malcolm  said.  "I  want 
you  to  meet  the  team." 
"What  team?" 

"My  team."  Malcolm's  voice  sounded 
sharper.  "My  investigatory  team.  The)'re 
starting  in  on  Clyde  on  Monday.  We're  just 
talking  over  the  field  and  I'd"  like  to  show 
them  one  firsthand  exhibit.  You  don't  mind 
co-operatiilg,  do  you,  Charley?" 

It  was  a  relief  that  Malcolm  did  not  want 
to  talk  about  Jessica  Lovell,  such  a  relief 
that  he  was  glad  to  go;  and  besides,  he  was 
curious  to  see  Malcolm  in  his  own  environ- 
ment, surrounded  by  his  own  kind. 

There  were  in  Malcolm's 
room  that  night  eight  or 
ten  people  who  all  looked 
somewhat  like  Malcolm. 
Their  faces  were  sharp 
with  eager  perspicacity 
and  at  the  same  time 
complacent  with  hidden 
^^B^BII^g  knowledge.  It  was  the  pe- 
culiar look  of  the  profes- 
sional investigator  which,  he  often  thought 
later,  was  worn  by  everj'body  trained  to 
interfere  in  other  people's  business,  whether 
they  were  social  workers,  bank  examiners  or 
income-tax  examiners. 

Malcolm  Brj^ant's  team  sat  on  the  couch 
and  on  Malcolm's  trunk  and  on  chairs  which 
must  have  been  brought  from  Mrs.  Moon- 
ey's  kitchen.  Malcolm  himself  was  perched 
on  the  drawing  table  with  two  glass  gallon 
jugs  of  wine  beside  him. 

"Well,  here  he  is,"  Malcolm  said.  "This  is 
Charley  Gray,  everybody,  and  I  think  Char- 
ley will  be  as  much  of  a  help  to  you  tonight 
as  he's  been  to  me.  This  is  Evangeline  Scroll. 
Evangeline's  back  from  Yucatan.  And  here's 
Bill  Horsley.  You've  heard  me  talk  about 
Bill." 

As  Malcolm  mentioned  the  names  he 
waved  his  arm  at  each  one,  but  Charles  did 
not  remember  them  distinctly.  Malcolm  and 
all  the  rest  of  them,  he  imagined,  were  trj'- 
ing  to  put  their  subject  at  ease.  They  made 
him  feel  as  a  Polynesian  on  an  atoll  must 
have  felt  when  he  suddenly  encountered  a 
boatload  of  strangers  from  a  whaling  ship. 

"Sit  down  in  the  rocking  chair,"  Malcolm 
said,  "  where  ever\'one  can  see  you,  and  have 
a  drink.  Now,  my  idea  is  for  you  and  me  to 
talk  as  though  no  one  else  were  here.  Let's 
think  of  Clyde  as  a  big  aquarium— and  it's 
a  wonderful  aciuarium— and  I  scooped  you 
out  and  put  you  in  a  globe  to  show  the  team." 

"I  hope  the  team  likes  it,"  Charles  said. 
And  everyone  laughed. 

"Now,  Charley  here  lives  on  Spruce 
Street.  Spruce  Street  runs  into  Johnson 
Street  and  yet  Charley  is  not  a  side  streeter, 
in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term.  He  has  an 
upward  and  downward  mobility  that  is  very 
interesting.  He  is  able  to  touch,  without  be- 
longing to,  the  cliques  on  Johnson  Street, 
and  \et  at  the  same  time  he  can  move  down- 
ward. The  first  time  I  laid  eyes  on  him  I 
knew  he  was  a  beautifully  conditioned  type." 

Malcolm  Bryant  paiis<id  and  Charles  sat 
there  staring  blankly  at  the  team. 

((  tinlinunl  tin  I'nyr  161) 
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So  easy  to  give  everyday  meals  a  festive  touch!  Add  cherries  to  mufjins.  or  to  biscuits  cut  in 
holidar  shapes.  And  vary  your  menus  icith  delicious  kinds  of  breads  from  the  stores. 

What  nulritionisls  say  about  the 

way  nourishment 

of  ENRICHED  BREAD  and  FLOUR 


SERVE  PLENTY  OF  BREAD  EVERY  DAY. 

t's  so  economical,  and  delicious  so 
nany  ways.  Look  for  the  panel  that 
ays  "Enriched"  on  the  wrappers  of 
he  white  bread  that  you  buv. 


UCH  DELICIOUS  VARIETY  at  your 
taker's.  Mouth-watering  rolls,  breads, 
ookies.  Ask  whether  they're  enriched 
?hen  you  buy  .  .  .  it's  important  to  get 
his  added  6-way  nourishment. 

RIGHT  OUT  OF  THE  OVEN"  .  .  .  those 
rather-light  biscuits,  muffins,  cookies, 
akes  and  pies  that  win  cheers  from 
our  family  and  friends.  Be  sure  vou 
uy  flour  labeled  "Enriched"  for  it? 
ided  nourishment. 


Nutrition  authorities  give  a  prominent  place  in  the  all-round  balanced  diet 
to  enriched  breads  and  other  baked  foods.  These  scientists,  whose  job  it  is  to 
show  us  how  to  eat  well  to  keep  well,  say  over  and  over  that  bread  is  a  most 
economical  source  of  food  energy-.  They  call  enriched  bread  '"an  important 
carrier  of  nutrients"'  .  .  .  they  say  "it  contributes  to  better  nutrition."  See 
those  flags  up  there?  Read  what  these  contributions  actually  are  .  .  .  6-way 
nourishment  for  you  and  your  family  at  meal-time  and  between-time! 


"/.S  BREAD  FATTEMyC?''  Not  a  bit  more  so  than 
any  other  food  of  equal  energ}'  content.  Nutritionists 
point  out  that  the  carfxihydrates  of  bread  are  readily 
and  easily  converted  into  energ)-  which  is  then  used 
bv  the  bodv  as  needed. 


WHEAT  FLOUR  I  .\  S  T I T  L  T  E 

f  "irr.  19*9  b>-  WbMt  Floor  Instiraw.  306  W.  Jadnon  Blvd..  ChVaeo  «.  ID. 
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The  nntritional  «l«te- 

mrnts  in  this  adverti'^- 
mf*nt  are  acceptable  lo 
the  Council  on  Foods 
anri  Nutrition  of  the 
Ameriran  Medifal  As- 


^  Adam  and 
^  advantages, 
cipal  one  was 
caped  teethin° 


(Continued  from  Page  158) 
"I  think  Ml'.  Gray  is  a  very  nice  type," 

Miss  Scroll  said.  "Don't  let  Male  disturb 

you,  Mr.  Gray." 
Charles'  face  flushed  and  he  looked  around 

him  uneasily.  "Well,"  he  said,  "what  do  you 

want  me  to  do  for  you — sing  a  song?  " 
"Nothing,"  Malcolm  said.  "That's  the 

beauty  of  it,  Charley.  I  just  want  the  team 

to  see  you  react.  You're  being  a  great  help, 

Charley." 

"Give  him  another  drink,"  Miss  Scroll 
said.  "I  think  Charley's  wonderful.  You 
don't  mind  if  I  call  you  Charley,  do  you,  Mr. 
Gray?" 

"No,"  Charles  said,  "not  if  it  makes  you 
feel  any  better."  It  may  have  been  the  sec- 
ond glass  of  wine  he  drank  that  made  him 
want  to  speak.  "All  right,"  he  said,"  I'll  tell 
you  something  about  Clyde.  I'm  pretty  tired 
of  all  this  talk  about  classes  and  about  John- 
son Street  and  Spruce  Street.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter. Nobody  thinks  about  classes  because 
everyone  in  Clyde  knows  he's  as  good  as 
everyone  else.  This  is  a  free  country  and 
Clyde's  a  free  town."  He  was  surprised  at 
himself  for  having  said  so  much. 

'Listen  to  him,"  he  heard  Malcolm  say. 
"You  see  he  has  great  mobility." 

He  did  not  care  what  Malcolm  Bryant 
said.  He  could  see  all  of  Clyde  in  one  piece. 
Johnson  Street,  Spruce  Street,  Dock  Street, 
River  Street,  the  North  End,  the  South  End. 
You  could  pull  it  apart  and  classify  it,  as 
these  preposterous  strangers  would  try  to 
do.  but  all  of  it  fitted  together  and  there  was 
no  reason  to  disturb  it.  He  forgot  about 
Wright-Sherwin  and  the  Lovells  and  Johnson 
Street.  "You  ought  to  be  here,"  he  said,  "  for 
Decoration  Day.  And  for 
the  Fourth  of  July.  That's  ■■^■■^^^B 
when  you'll  see  what  I 
mean.  Everyone's  as  good 
as  everyone  else." 

That  evening  in  Mal- 
colm's room  was  a  most 
[peculiar  ending  for  a  pe-  |^HI|||S9HBi 
culiar  day.  Charles  had 
[never  thought  of  himself  as  convertible  into 
[diagrams  and  geometric  curves  and  a  mass 
pf  static,  regimented  fact.  What  was  the 
[social  position  of  the  Grays — in  Clyde  in 
[the  eighteenth  century?  In  the  nineteenth 
century?  How  often  did  he  go  to  church? 
iWere  there  cliques  in  the  Clyde  High  School, 
land  to  what  extent  did  the  cliques  mingle? 
1  As  time  went  on  the  team  began  dividing 
Jinto  groups  and  cliques,  arguing  about  charts 
(and  graphs  and  methods  of  cataloguing. 

It  was  after  eleven  when  Charles  left,  but 
lit  was  a  beautiful  night  and  he  did  not  want 
Ito  go  home  at  once.  Nearly  all  of  Clyde  was 
liound  asleep.  There  was  a  faint  smell  of  lilacs 
In  the  air,  although  the  lilacs  were  not  in 
[Dloom.  When  he  walked  up  Dock  Street  and 
l.urned  left  to  Johnson  Street  there  was  no 
[iound  except  his  own  footsteps  on  the  brick 
[iidewalk.  Johnson  Street  was  sleeping  in  the 
jitarlight.  The  trees  made  black  patches  on 
[  he  Lovells'  lawn  which  hardly  could  be 
[■.ailed  shadows,  but  the  fence  and  the  house 
Itself  looked  very  white  as  he  stood  there  for 
li  minute  looking  at  them.  The  night  light 
|vas  burning  in  his  Aunt  Jane's  room  on  Gow 
Street.  He  had  never  felt  the  unity  of  Clyde 
lis  he  felt  it  then.  It  all  belonged  to  him  that 
jiight,  because  he  was  in  love  with  Jessica 
\jo\t\\. 

-cHARLES  had  often  heard  his  father  speak  at 
ength  on  the  old  days  of  downtown  Boston. 
Irhose  were  the  days,  he  used  to  say,  when 
Boston's  alleys  all  led  to  dignified  bars  and 
lecluded  restaurants  which  served  the  best 
|ood  in  the  world.  In  those  days,  Boston  had 

respect  for  the  male,  particularly  in  the 
litate  Street  district,  and  Boston  was  a  com- 
prtable,  civilized  town. 

John  Gray  repeated  all  this  to  Charles  on 
[hat  Tuesday  morning  in  1928,  but  Charles 
Vas  too  concerned  with  the  future  to  bother 
frith  the  past. 

"Did  you  say  this  place  is  on  Congress 
ftreet?  "  Charles  asked. 

"Yes,  Congress  Street,  and  on  a  third 
[oor.  Old  E.  P.,  the  father  of  the  present  Mr. 
Hush,  said  an  upstairs  office  stopped  the 
Iff  raff  from  dropping  in." 


Eve  had  many 
but  the  prin- 
ihat  they  es- 

:.    —MARK  TWAIN. 
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"Don't  you  think,  if  you're  going  to  in- 
troduce me  to  Mr.  Rush,  you'd  better  tell  me 
a  little  more  about  him?" 

"I'm  not  introducing  you  to  E.  P.  Rusli. 
E.  P.  Rush  is  dead  and  perhaps  it's  just  as 
well  because  I'm  afraid  he  didn't  approve  of 
me.  It's  his  son  whom  I  met  during  mv  brief 
sojourn  at  Harvard  University.  We  played 
poker  and  did  other  things  together." 

"I  know,  you've  told  me  that.  But  vou 
haven't  told  me  what  he's  like." 

It  doesn't  matter,"  John  Gray  said,  "be- 
cause he'll  probably  make  a  different  im- 
pression on  you  from  any  he  has  made  on  me. 
I  wonder  how  the  market's  opening." 

E.  P.  Rush  &  Co.  occupied  half  of  the 
third  floor  of  a  building  on  Congress  Street. 
It  was  a  curiously  planned  office  which 
seemed  to  have  grown  like  a  living  organism, 
producing  small  clusters  of  desks  and  type- 
writers, throwing  out  new  railed  enclosures 
and  rearing  new  counters  and  pieces  of  grill- 
work  and  acquiring,  as  an  afterthought,  a 
few  leather  armchairs  grouped  in  front  of  a 
board  on  which  were  listed  in  abbreviations 
some  but  not  all  of  the  stocks  on  the  New 
York  exchange.  Two  tickers  near  the  board 
stamped  quotations  upon  reels  of  tape  which 
poured  into  tall  wicker  baskets.  The  exchange 
had  not  opened  yet  so  the  tickers  were  al- 
most silent.  The  bookkeepers  were  already  at 
work  and  the  young  men  in  the  bond  de- 
partment were  reading  prospectuses  and 
making  their  morning  telephone  calls. 
Charles  did  not  know  then  that  the  studied, 
dusty  carelessness  of  E.  P.  Rush  &  Co.  was 
an  effect  which  was  deliberately  cultivated 
to  create  a  sound  atmosphere. 

Behind  this  outer  office 
■■^^^■■i  was  a  railing  guarding  the 
ground-glass  doors  of  the 
partners'  rooms.  A  switch- 
board operator  guarded 
the  railing  gate.  John 
Gray,  with  Charles  follow- 
■■I^HiaHl  i"g''  walked  across  the 
room  and  bowed  to  her 
and  she  said  that  Mr.  Gray  was  quite  a 
stranger  lately. 

"Yes,"  John  Gray  said,  "lately,  but  my 
thoughts  are  often  here,  Miss  Swift.  Is  Mr. 
Rush  in  yet?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Miss  Swift  said.  "I  know  he'll 
be  glad  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Rush  sat  at  a  shabby  roll-top  desk. 
The  morning  mail,  opened  and  in  a  neat  pile 
before  him,  was  weighted  down  by  an  Indian 
hatchet  head.  In  the  corner  behind  him,  like 
a  leafless  tree,  stood  a  mahogany  hatrack  on 
which  hung  Mr.  Rush's  leghorn  hat.  The 
lenses  of  his  horn-rimmed  spectacles  gave  his 
light  blue  eyes  a  surprised  look  which  did  not 
fit  with  his  mouth. 

"Hello,"  he  said.  "Where  did  you  drop 
from?" 

"Don't  let  me  interrupt  your  train  of 
thought,  Moulton,"  John  Gray  answered. 
"This  is  my  son  Charles." 

"He  looks  the  way  you  used  to." 

"But  he  isn't  like  me,"  John  Gray  said. 
"Charley  wants  to  get  on." 

"What  class  were  you  in?"  Mr.  Rush 
asked  Charles. 

John  Gray  sighed  and  spoke  before  Charles 
could  answer.  "My  sister  Jane  wanted  him 
to  go  to  Dartmouth.  Don't  hold  it  against 
him,  Moulton." 

"Does  he  want  a  job?" 

"Why,  Moulton,"  John  Gray  answered, 
"why  do  you  think  we're  here?" 

Mr.  Rush  pulled  a  thick  gold  watch  from 
his  waistcoat  pocket.  "  It's  five  minutes  after 
ten.  Why  don't  you  go  out  and  see  the  open- 
ing, Johnny?"  After  John  Gray  had  left, 
Mr.  Rush  looked  at  Charles  for  a  moment. 
"Your  father  is  a  remarkable  man." 

"Yes,  sir.  I  suppose  he  is." 

Mr.  Rush  stood  up.  "Well,  I  suppose  I'd 
better  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Stoker.  He  runs 
our  bond  department." 

They  walked  down  the  partners'  row  to 
Mr.  Stoker's  office.  Mr.  Stoker  was  younger, 
a  man  who  looked  like  a  football  coach.  In 
fact,  Charles  learned  later  that  Lawrence 
Stoker  had  once  been  a  line  coach  for  Harvard. 

"Lawrence,"  Mr.  Rush  said,  "this  is 
Charles  Gray.  He  comes  from  Dartmouth, 
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but  I'd  like  you  to  find  something  for  him  to 
do." 

It  astonished  Charles  that  Mr.  Rush  had 
not  asked  lum  a  single  question,  but  later 
when  he  knew  the  office  better  he  approved 
of  that  method.  Mr.  Rush  knew  who  he  was 
and  had  passed  on  his  personal  appearance 
and  this  was  about  all  that  was  necessary.  As 
in  Victorian  England  younger  sons  once 
rushed  to  join  the  church  and  the  army,  so 
in  those  days  on  America's  Eastern  seaboard 
they  crowded  into  reputable  investment 
liouses.  Not  one  in  twenty  of  these  young 
men  ever  developed  a  permanent  value. 
It  was  not  the  policy  of  Rush  &  Co.  to  ex- 
pend much  time  on  their  education.  It  was  a 
matter  of  sink  or  swim,  and  there  were 
always  lots  more  waiting. 

That  was  how  he  started  with  E.  P.  Rush 
&  Co.  He  was  entering  the  finest  investment 
house  in  Boston,  a  firm  whose  backing  meant 
that  any  issue  in  which  it  participated  was 
as  sound  as  a  nut.  It  was  like  being  in  a  club 
to  be  in  Mr.  Stoker's  crowd.  E.  P.  Rush  & 
Co.  was  a  gentlemen's  firm,  with  gentlemen's 
ethics.  There  was  money  enough  to  build  an 
office  that  would  look  like  an  Italian  palace, 
but  E.  P.  Rush  did  not  want  the  type  of  cus- 
tomer who  was  attracted  by  upholstery. 

When  Charles  returned  to  Clyde  at  six 
o'clock,  his  manner  was  already  changing. 
He  was  in  the  old-line  house  of  E.  P.  Rush  & 
Co.  and  someday  he  would  be  a  partner.  The 
prospect  was  a  long  way  off,  but  already  its 
charm  was  working.  If  he  had  not  been  in 
E.  P.  Rush  he  would  not  have  called  up  Jes- 
sica Lx3vell  that  evening  after  supper. 

"Why.  Charley,"  Jessica  said  over  the 
telephone.  '"Of  course  I'm  not  doing  any- 
thing. We'd  love  to  see  you." 

It  was  eight  o'clock,  but  it  was  still  light, 
and  all  Johnson  Street  was  bathed  in  a  misty, 
mysterious  afterglow  that  gave  the  Lovells' 
house  a  remote  look,  but  his  sense  of  never 
having  been  there  before  vanished  when  Jes- 
sica opened  the  front  door  herself.  Her  silk 
afternoon  dress  was  a  grayish-green  color 
very  much  like  the  color  of  the  new  leaves  in 
the  fading  light.  She  clasped  his  hand  very 
tightly,  and  her  own  hand  felt  cold. 

"  I've  been  wondering  where  you've  been," 
she  said.  "We're  all  in  the  wallpaper  room." 

He  walked  slowly  in  behind  her  and  shook 
hands  with  Miss  Lovell  and  Mr.  Lovell. 

"Let  me  see."  Mr.  Lovell  was  speaking. 
"  I  don't  think  I've  set  eyes  on  you,  Charles, 
since  the  Players  were  finished.  How  is 
everything  going  at  Wright-Sherwin?" 

"I'm  leaving  there  at  the  end  of  next 
week,  sir." 

"Oh,"  Mr.  Lovell  said.  "I'm  sorry.  Was 
anything  the  matter?" 

"No,  nothing  was  the  matter.  I'm  starting 
work  in  Boston  at  E.  P.  Rush  &  Co." 

A  change  had  come  over  Mr.  Lovell. 
"Why,  Charles,"  he  said,  "how  did  you  ever 
get  into  E.  P.  Rush?"' 


February.  1<>I<> 

"Father  knows  Mr.  Rush." 

Mr.  Lovell  still  looked  at  Charles  as 
though  he  had  heard  something  incredible. 
"  Why,  that's  splendid.  Congratulations." 

Charles  wanted  to  look  again  at  Jessica, 
but  he  restrained  himself,  and  then  Miss  Lov- 
ell spoke  quickly.  "Charley,  I'm  awfully 
glad  for  you,"  she  said.  He  always  liked  Miss 
Lovell  after  that. 

"  E.  P.  Rush  &  Co."  Mr.  Novell  was  speak- 
ing again.  "  If  you  hear  of  anything  interest- 
ing in  the  way  of  securities,  Charles,  be  sure 
you  let  me  know." 

"Jessica,"  Miss  Lovell  said,  "why  don't 
you  show  Charles  the  tulips  in  the  garden? 
It's  still  light  enough." 

"It's  getting  damp  tonight,"  Mr.  Lovell 
said.  "Jessica's  the  only  girl  I  have  and  I 
don't  want  her  catching  cold.  Well,  just  walk 
around  the  garden,  Jessica,  and  then  come 
back." 

When  they  were  opening  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  hall,  Charles  could  still  hear  Miss 
Lovell's  voice. 

"Laurence,"  he  heard  her  say,  "try  not  to 
be  so  ridiculous." 

The  tulips  made  a  beautiful  show  in  the 
beds  on  the  lower  terrace  and  above  them  on 
the  second  terrace  the  petunias  were  just 
ready  to  bloom.  Though  there  was  no  strong 
scent  of  flowers,  the  air  was  filled  with  that 
strange  repressed  vigor  of  a  .New  England 
spring. 

"  I  can't  stay  out  long,"  Jessica  said.  "You 
understand,  don't  you,  dear?  Father  hates 
seeing  me  grow  up.  He  always  has."  She 
sounded  as  though  she  were  talking  to  an 
imaginary  person,  much  as  Charles  in  his 
thoughts  had  often  spoken  to  her.  "  I  wish  I 
weren't  the  only  thing  he  had." 

The  third  terrace,  a  level,  close-cropped 
lawn  called  the  bowling  green,  was  shut  off 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  garden  by  a  high,  care- 
fully clipped  spruce  hedge  and  she  seemed 
uncertain  that  he  was  beside  her  until  they 
were  in  that  dusky  green  enclosure. 

"Oh,  darling,"  she  whispered, "  I've  missed' 
you  so." 

"I've  missed  you  too.  We've  got  to  see 
each  other,  Jessica." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "we've  got  to.  Every- 
thing's going  to  be  all  right,  isn't  it?" 

"Of  course.  Everything's  all  right." 

"Darling,  wasn't  Aunt  Georgianna 
sweet?" 

"Have  you  told  her  anything?" 

"Not  exactly.  I've  talked  about  you.  I 
have  to  talk  about  you,  dear,  and  there's  no 
one  else." 

"Have  you  told  your  father  anything? " 

"Of  course  not.  That's  a  silly  question. 
Darling,  you  can  see,  can't  you?  It's  got  to 
come  over  him  by  degrees.  We'd  better  be 
going  back  now." 

"Yes,"  Charles  said,  "I  suppose  we  had." 

Charles  never  believed  that  his  or  Jessica's 
manner,  aside  from  all  appearances,  might 
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indicate  the  probability  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  garden,  because  they  took  great 
pains  to  walk  into  the  room  decorously,  far 
apart  and  entirely  unconcerned  with  each 
other. 

"Hello,"  Mr.  Lovell  said.  "So  you're 
back." 

"You  were  right,"  Jessica  said,  and  she 
bent  down  and  kissed  his  forehead.  "  It  was 
very  cold  out  there.  You're  always  right." 

"Patrick's  doing  pretty  well  with  the  gar- 
den," Mr.  LoveW  said.  "None  of  the  boxwood 
winterkilled." 

"I  suppose  it's  pretty  far  north  for  box, 
sir,"  Charles  said,  and  Mr.  Lovell  gave  him  a 
searching  look. 

"Virginia's  the  place  for  box,  Virginia  and 
England.  Were  you  ever  in  Virginia?" 

"No,  sir." 

"You  must  go  someday.  Jessie"— Mr. 
Lovell  smiled  at  her—"  I've  just  been  think- 
ing you  and  I  might  go  abroad  again  this 
summer." 

"This  summer?"  Jessica  repeated. 

"  I  was  just  speaking  of  it  to  Aunt  Georgi- 
anna.  Why,  don't  you  like  the  idea,  Jessica?  " 

"I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  get  used  to 
Clyde.  Now  I'm  getting  used  to  it  you  want 
to  go  away." 

"Now,  Jessie"— Mr.  Lovell  laughed— 
"Clyde's  always  an  easy  place  to  come  back 
to,  and  don't  look  so  upset.  We  couldn't  pos- 
sibly leave  till  toward  the  end  of  June.  I  think 
it  would  do  us  a  lot  of  good  to  get  a  change." 

"But  you  were  just  saying  yesterday  " 

Jessica  began,  and  she  stopped. 

"When  we  get  back,  Charles  may  be  a 
partner  at  E.  P.  Rush;  but  I'm  afraid  it's  dull 
for  you,  Charles,  our  talking  over  plans,"  Mr. 
Lovell  said. 

It  was  clearly  time  to  be  leaving,  but  he  did 
not  want  it  to  look  as  though  he  were  hurry- 
ing away.  "  I  hope  you  have  a  good  trip,  sir," 
he  said. 

"Don't  go,  Charles."  Mr.  Lovell  smiled, 
but  Charles  knew  when  it  was  time  to  go.  He 
said  good  night  to  Miss  Lovell  and  shook  Mr. 
Lovell's  hand. 

"Good  night,  Jessica,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  Charley,"  she  said,  quite  loudly, 
"don't  forget  tomorrow  night."  And  she 
turned  away  from  him  before  she  dropped  his 
hand.  "Charles  is  going  to  take  me  to  the 
movies  tomorrow  night." 

He  certainly  had  not  asked  her,  but  she 
said  it  so  convincingly  that  he  almost  thought 
he  had. 

"  Why,"  Mr.  Lovell  said,  "that's  very  nice 
of  Charles  to  take  you,"  and  his  words  rang 
with  complete  conviction.  "Good  night, 
Charles,  and  come  in  any  time." 

"Yes,"  Miss  Lovell  said,  "any  time.  Good 
night." 

He  must  have  been  thinking  more  of  how 
he  had  behaved  than  of  anything  else  in  the 
first  few  minutes  after  he  left.  He  hoped  he 
had  shown  no  surprise;  he  had  never  asked 
her  to  the  motion  pictures  and  perhaps  every- 
one had  known  it.  Nothing  had  been  as  won- 
derful as  the  moment  when  Jessica  had  said, 
"Don't  forget  tomorrow  night,"  for  she 
might  as  well  have  said  that  she  cared  for  him 
no  matter  what  anyone  thought.  She  might 
as  well  have  stood  beside  him  and  have  said 
that  she  would  see  him  any  time  she  pleased 
and  that  no  one  could  prevent  it. 

"You're  always  on  time,  aren't  you? "  Jes- 
sica said  when  he  called  for  her  the  next  eve- 
ning. "  Do  I  look  all  right  for  the  movies?  " 

Naturally  he  told  her  that  she  did,  though 
it  was  obvious  that  she  would  not  have  been 
wearing  a  semi-evening  dress  and  a  short,  dark 
velvet  cloak  if  she  had  gone  often  to  the 
movies  in  Clyde. 

"I  suppose  you  know  that  everyone  will 
see  us  there,"  he  said. 

She  moved  closer  to  him.  "You  don't 
mind,  do  you?" 

Of  course,  he  said,  he  did  not  mind  who  saw 
them. 

"It's  be-  n  a  dreadful  day,"  she  said.  "It 
isn't  anytl  ing  father  says.  It's  the  way  he 
looks.  But  he's  really  trying  to  be  sweet.  It 
isn't  you.  you  know,  it's  me.  Do  you  know 
what  he  said  at  supper?" 

"No.  What  did  he  say?" 
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JcTteM  flavor,  so  ^^^^^^^^ 
purest,  c/,o/ce5r  honey,  -'^^  >ts  QualUy 
the  Hor/c/'5  largest  honey  packers,  bo  .  . 
your  grocer  for  Sioux  Bee! 

,    r„)Hip  rakes     .  aren't  they  good 
"°I'^''T  bI  Hone?    Honey  and  cream  on 
i      thaT-s  another  treat.  And  heres  some- 
S      Sioux  ^  Wc..m..  It's  pure  honey, 
but  it  spreads  like  butter.  Try  it. 
«,  unwfY  RECIPES -different,  delicious.  They're 
!n  a7rre  bookllt  yours  for  a  post  card  to  S.oux 
Hone;  As^iatiJn!  Dept.  L-29,  Sioux  City^ 

For  finest  honey,  say 


SIOUX  HONEY  ASSOCIATION 

SiOUX  CITY.  IOWA 


lHOMiVcRlJjL 


"  He  said  to  be  sure  to  ask  you  in  when  you 
took  me  home.  He  didn't  want  me  to  catch 
cold  walking  around  outside.  Oh.  darling." 
He  heard  her  catch  her  breath.  "  It  has  to  be 
all  right.  As  long  as  he  sees  there's  nothing  he 
can  do." 

Two  years  before,  the  only  motion-picture 
house  at  Clyde  had  been  called  the  Acme 
Theater.  The  Acme  Theater  was  called  the 
Savoy  now  and  was  equipped  with  new  soft 
seats  and  Romanesque  decorations  and  an 
electrically  lit  marquee  which  cast  a  harsh 
halo  of  bright  light  on  the  sidewalk.  Lon 
Chaney  in  Laugh,  Clown,  Laugh  was  on  that 
night.  Though  it  was  the  Savoy  and  not  the 
Acme,  and  though  its  lights  were  brighter,  the 
whole  scene  reminded  Charles  of  high-school 
days  when  he  used  to  take  Doris  Wormser  to 
the  same  late  show.  There  were  different  faces 
but  the  same  crowds  of  adolescent  boys  and 
girls,  who  must  have  been  in  grammar  school 
when  Charles  had  taken  Doris  there.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  familiar  faces  too.  First  he 
saw  Earl  Wilkins,  who  had  been  tackle  when 
he  had  been  left  end  on  the  high-school  team, 
and  Earl  was  with  Lizzie  Jenkins,  one  of  the 
Wright-Sherwin  girls. 

"Hi,  Earl,"  he  said. 

"Hi,  Charley."  Earl  looked  at  him  as  if  he 
had  not  seen  him  for  a  long  while. 

Then  he  saw  Doris  Wormser  with  Willie 
Woodbury,  who  was  working  in  the  Clyde 
Grain  and  Implement  Company.  Both  he 
and  Doris  must  have  looked  startled,  but 
they  called  out  to  each  other,  and  then  he  saw 
Melville  Meader  and  Jackie  Mason  and 
Priscilla  Meader. 

"There's  Jackie  Mason,"  Jessica  said. 

He  did  not  want  it  to  seem  unusual  for  him 
to  be  there  with  Jessica 
Lovell.  He  told  himself  ^■■■IB^H 
that  it  was  only  his  im-  . 
agination  that  made  him     A  ^  «on>aii  i 

^  liave  luxiirii' 


uhu  loves  u  III 
on  a  board. 


feel  that  everyone  was 
staring  at  them  It  was 
a  relief  when  he  was  in  the 
dark  theater,  holding  Jess-  ■■■■■■m 
ica's  hand,  until  he  saw 
that  Priscilla  Meader  was  beside  him  and 
then  he  dropped  her  hand  hastily. 

"I  thought  you  never  went  to  the  movies 
any  more,  Charley,"  Priscilla  said. 

"I  don't  often."  Charles  answered.  "You 
know  Jessica  Lovell,  don't  you,  Priscilla?" 
It  wcjuld  have  been  much  better  if  he  had  not 
asked,  since  it  indicated  that  perhaps  Priscilla 
did  not  know  her. 

Priscilla  nodded.  "Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  and 
there  was  no  need  for  Jessica's  having  been 
quite  so  cordial. 

"1  haven't  seen  you  for  a  long  while," 
Jessica  said. 

"It  was  when  the  gardens  were  open, 
wasn't  it?"  Priscilla  said.  "I  don't  see  how 
you  ever  got  Charley  to  the  movies." 

"I  had  to  ask  him.  He  wouldn't  have 
thought  of  it."  Jessica  said. 

Tomorrow  everyone  would  know  that  he 
had  taken  her  to  the  movies  and  that  she  had 
asked  him. 

"How  about  going  to  Walters'  after  the 
show?"  Charles  asked.  "How  about  it. 
Jack?" 

Everyone  always  went  around  to  Walters' 
for  ice  cream  after  the  pictures,  but  Jessica 
looked  incongruous  there  in  her  velvet  cape. 
They  had  divided  decorously,  like  changing 
partners  at  a  dance,  so  Charles  Ux)ked  across 
one  of  the  little  booths  at  Jessica  sitting  beside 
Jackie  Mason.  They  were  all  speaking  above 
the  giggles  and  whistles  of  the  high-school 
crowd. 

"This  place  is  dreadfully  crowded,  isn't 
it?"  Priscilla  said.  "But  at  the  same  time,  I 
can't  count  how  often  I've  been  here.  Can 
you.  Charley?  Do  you  rememlier  Saturday 
nights  at  high  school?"  She  beamed  across 
the  table.  "  You  ought  to  have  lK;en  with  our 
crowd  at  high  school,  .Icssica.  We  used  to 
have  more  fun." 

Jessica  said,  "I  wish  I  had  gone  lo  high 
school." 

I'riwilla  said,  "  We  had  more  fun  ui  hu^h 
sch'M)!,  We  all  paired  off.  '!"lii-rc  was  Jackie 
and  yoii-know-who 

"There's  Fvarl  Wilkins  over  there  now." 
C-harles  wild. 


iisatisfied  must 
,  Itiit  a  woman 
an  would  sleep 
D.  H.  LAWRENCE. 


"Oh,  Earl,"  Priscilla  said.  "Just  because 
Earl  used  to  take  me  to  the  movies.  .  . .  What 
about  you  and  Doris  Wormser,  Charley?" 

Charles  laughed.  He  had  almost  forgotten, 
Jessica.  He  was  back  with  the  old  crowd 
again.  "What  about  you  and  Wilkins  in  the 
physics  laboratory? "  he  said,  and  then  he  re- 
membered Jessica.  "You  ought  to  have  been 
in  high  school,  Jessica.  If  you'd  been  there,  I 
wouldn't  have  worrjed  about  Doris 
Wormser." 

"He  never  did  worry  about  her  much,  and 
I  ought  to  know,"  Jackie  Mason  said. 

You  don't  want  to  believe  him,"  Priscilla 
said.  "Jackie's  always  sticking  up  for 
Charley  I'm  just  being  funny.  I  never  meant 
it  was  anything  serious  at  all.  Why,  Charley 
and  I  played  post  office.  Do  you  want  a  letter, 
Charley?" 

Charles  wondered  what  it  would  have  been 
like  if  Jessica  had  been  there,  playing  tag  in 
the  Meaders'  back  yard.  He  felt  almost 
sorry  for  her  because  he  knew  she  had  missed 
a  lot. 

"I  wish  Priscilla  hadn't  talked  so  much,' 
Jackie  murmured,  after  they  had  paid  the 
check  at  the  cigar  counter.  "I'm  afraid  she 
gave  a  wrong  impression."  Jackie  always 
worried  about  impressions. 

Priscilla  and  Jessica  were  waiting  for  them 
on  the  sidewalk. 

"There's  nobody  like  Charley,"  he  heard 
Priscilla  "saying.  "I've  always  been  crazy 
about  Charley,  Jessica." 

When  he  and  Jessica  were  walking  up  Dock 
Street,  he  remembered  thinking  that  he  must 
not  apologize  for  any  of  it — that  she  was  the 
one  who  had  asked  to  go. 

"Priscilla  Meader,"  she 
HBBHHH  said,  and  obviously  she 
had  no  previous  recollec- 
tion of  Priscilla  Meader  at 
all.  "  Is  her  father  the  one 
who  has  the  real-estate 
and  insurance  office?" 

"Yes.  That's  the  one," 
he  told  her. 
Then  they  were  silent  again. 
"  I  wish  I'd  been  to  high  school,"  she  said. 
"I  wouldn't  feel  so  far  away  and  I  wouldn't 
have  worn  this  damn  dress." 

Charles  at  this  time  did  not  understand 
that  there  was  a  purpose  behind  many  social 
gestures.  As  long  as  Mr.  Lovell  had  especially 
asked  that  Jessica  invite  him  in  afterward, 
Charles  believed  that  Mr.  Lovell  might  end 
by  liking  him  after  all.  As  early  as  a  year' 
later,  however,  Charles  was  able  to  appreci- 
ate Mr.  Lovell's  motives. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Rush  had  called 
Charles  into  his  office  to  e.xplain  some  details 
concerning  the  bond  issue  of  the  King  Wassoit 
Textile  Company  to  a  trustee  named  Mr 
Garvin,  but  when  Charles  entered  they  were 
talking  about  their  children  and  especialh 
about  Mr.  Rush's  daughter  Ruth,  whom 
Chailes  had  never  met  but  whose  picture  in 
riding  clothes  stood  on  Mr.  Rush's  desk. 

"She  met  him  somewheie,"  Mr.  Rush  was 
saying.  "I  never  saw  him  until  she  brought 
him  out  to  Brookline  for  Sunday  dinner.  God 
knows  where  girls  pick  up  men  nowadays." 

"It's  a  phase  that  girls  go  through,"  Mr. 
Garvin  said.  "Just  don't  let  her  see  you  don't 
like  him,  Moulton.  That's  the  worst  mistake 
you  can  make." 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Rush  answered,  "that's  what 
Alice  and  everyone  keep  saying." 

Charles  never  knew  what  happened  to  that 
boy  of  whom  Ruth  Rush  had  been  fond,  but 
he  understood  why  Mr.  Lovell  had  told  Jes- 
sica to  be  sure  to  bring  him  home  that  night 
and  why  Mr.  Lovell  had  asked  him  to  drop  in 
sometimes  in  the  evening,  in  those  few  short 
weeks  before  he  took  Jessica  abroad. 

Everything  had  seemed  jMissible  that  eve- 
ning. He  no  longer  worried  at)out  the  creases 
in  his  trousers  when  he  sat  beside  .lessica  on 
the  sofa.  The  Chinest;  junks  and  the  i)agodas 
on  the  wall  and  the  studied  elegance  of  that 
English  furniture  had  a  homelike,  welcoming 
quality,  as  though  it  were  natural  and  proper 
foi  him  lo  Iw  tlu^rc  with  .lessica. 

I  lu  y  talked  for  a  wliile  about  those  arid 
days  when  they  had  hardly  known  each 

l(  mil  III  mil  nil  I'lIKi  Kifi) 
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^ifh  these 


HOT  BISCUITS 


ouf  of  the  package . . .  info  the  oven 


onto  the  fable 


m  Jusi  9  minutes . . . 
the  Ballard  work/ess  way! 

No  Measuring  •  No  Mixing  •  No  Rolling 
No  Cuffing  •  No  Wasfe  •  NO  FAILURES 

They're  luscious-light  and  fluffy  biscuits! 
Ballard  OvenReady  Biscuits!  Golden  brown 
and  delicate  as  a  lace-edged  Valentine. 
M-m-m,  they're  as  good  as  they  are  quick  and 
easy!  Imagine— real  old-fashioned  Dixie-land 
biscuits  with  none  of  the  old-fashioned 
fuss,  muss  and  bother!  And  never  a  failure! 

Ballard  uses  only  finest  ingredients  — snowy 
white  flour,  purest  shortening.  Then,  all 
mixed,  rolled,  cut  .  .  .  delicious  OvenReady 
Biscuits  are  rushed  vacuum-packed  to  your 
grocer's  refrigerator.  Have  these  hot  south- 
ern biscuits  for  sure  on  a  heart -warming 
day  like  this  — or  any  day,  at 
any  meal.  One  package  makes 
a  whole  heaping  plateful ! 


IN 


BALLARD 

Best  you  ever  tasted  or  your  money  back 

Distributed  exclusively  by 
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February,  I'll 


So  small ...  so  helpless, 

she  needs  my  love  • . . 

"The  more  love  I  show  her,  the  more  confident  she  will 
become,  my  doctor  tells  me.  Every  day  I  will  give  the  love 
and  care  she  needs  to  grow  strong  in  spirit  and  in  body... 


Regularly  without  fail,  I  will  pro- 
vide my  b;iby  with  the  special 
help  she  must  have  to  build  a  w  ell- 
shaped  head,  a  straight,  strong  back, 
a  fine,  full  chest,  straight  legs  and 
sound  teeth.  I  will  take  care  to  give 
her  extra  Vitamin  D  daily." 

A  natural  s*urce 

All  over  the  world,  cod  liver  oil  is  a 
source  of  Vitamin  D  preferred  by 
many  physicians.  Time  has  proved 
the  value  of  this  wholly  nalural.  Vita- 
min IJ  source  in  helping  babies  build 
sound  bones  and  tcctli.  Start  your 
baby  now  on  SquiLlj  f>>d  Liver  Oil, 
and  give  it  regularly  evf:ry  day. 

Remember,  with  every  Hpoonfiil  of 
Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil,  your  baby  also 


receives  important  growth-promoting 
Vitamin  A.  Today  and  every  day,  give 
this  reliable  source  of  both  vitamins. 


For  you  and  the  older  children, 

there's  Squibb  Mint-Flavored  Cod 
Liver  Oil!  These  winter  days,  you  too 


may  need  the  benefit  of  the  extra  Vita- 
mins A  and  D  it  provides.  And  the 
Minl-Mavored  ()il  is  so  pleasant  to 
lake!  I'ui  ill  a  family  supply  today  — 
Squibb  (,oi\  Liver  Oil,  both  the  Plain 
aiul  Mint-Flavored. 


(Conliniii-il.  from  PaRC  161} 

other.  He  must  have  laid  his  whole  life,  such 
as  it  was,  before  Jessica  LovcU  in  a  mag- 
nificent, prodigal  gesture,  and  Jessica  did  the 
same.  There  was  nothing  more  lonely  than 
being  an  only  child,  Jessica  said,  particularly 
in  a  place  like  Clyde.  Her  father  had  often 
said  that  he  would  have  sent  her  to  school  in 
Clyde,  at  least  for  a  year  or  two,  if  she  had 
been  a  boy.  He  often  said  that  he  was  dis- 
turbed at  how  the  school  system  had  changed. 
It  was  run  now  by  politicians,  and  so  many 
foreigners  had  entered  Clyde  that  there  was 
not  the  background  of  good  Yankee  stock  in 
the  schools  that  he  had  known.  He  had  never 
wanted  Jessica  to  learn  the  habits  of  some 
girls,  particularly  foreign  girls,  at  grammar 
school. 

It  was  not  that  he  was  snobbish  in  the 
least.  If  her  mother  had  lived,  instead  of  dy- 
ing so  suddenly  when  she  was  six,  her  father 
might  not  have  wanted  her  to  be  so  perfect. 
As  it  was,  there  had  been  a  governess  for  her 
until  she  went  to  school  in  Boston  and  she 
never  belonged  anywhere  at  all.  Her  father 
always  brought  her  home  for  week  ends  be- 
cause he  never  wanted  to  be  away  from  her 
too  long.  He  had  always  given  up  so  much  for 
her.  It  was  the  same  way  at  Westover  and 
Smith.  He  was  always 
at  Northampton  for 
week  ends  and  they  were 
always  together  at  vaca- 
tion time. 

"I  sound  like  Emily 
Dickinson,"  she  said. 

She  did  not  mean 
that  she  had  not  seen 
other  men,  but  there 
had  always  been  some- 
thing, something.  It  was 
just  as  though  she  had 
been  asleep,  or  almost 
asleep,  until  that  day 
she  saw  Charles  at  the 
firemen's  muster. 

"I  don't  know  why  it 
happened  then,"  she 
said.  "I  don't  see  why 
you  liked  me." 

"I  guess  it  was  your 
red  hat  and  your  hair," 
he  told  her. 

They  were  sitting  together  on  the  sofa  so 
close  that  her  hair  brushed  his  cheek.  Then 
she  drew  away  from  him  because  Mr.  Lovell 
was  calling  from  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

"Oh,  Jessie." 

At  least  they  did  not  spring  guiltily  apart; 
her  hand  was  still  on  his  shoulder  when  she 
answered.  "Yes,  father." 

"Is  Charles  there?" 

"Yes,  father." 

"You'll  excuse  me  for  not  coming  down, 
won't  you,  Charles?"  Mr.  Lovell  called. 
"What  was  the  name  of  the  picture  you  went 
to  see?" 

"It  was  Laugh,  Clown,  Laugh,"  Charles 
called  back. 

"Well.  Jessie,"  Mr.  Lovell  said,  "when 
Charles  goes,  don't  forget  to  put  out  the 
lights." 

Uncle  Gerald  Marchby  had  said  as  recently 
as  the  beginning  of  May  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  be  concerned  about  Aunt  Jane. 
Doctor  Marchby  had  been  practicing  medi- 
cine in  Clyde  for  years,  as  his  father  had  be- 
fore him,  and  Doctor  Marchby  had  seen  a  lot 
of  people  live  and  die.  There  was  no  reason  for 
Charles  to  feel  that  his  uncle  was  wrong  when 
he  said  that  the  Gray  heart  was  only  a  cardiac 
condition  common  in  older  people  and  not 
serious  in  itself.  Charles,  as  a  layman,  could 
see  that  his  Aunt  Jane  was  not  so  well  as  she 
had  been  six  months  ago.  Still,  Gerald 
Marchby  said  not  to  worry,  that  Jane  was  in 
fair  physical  condition. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  reassurance,  when  Charles 
called  on  her  the  Sunday  before  he  started  to 
work  at  E.  P.  Rush  &  Co.,  he  was  disturbed 
by  the  thinness  of  her  hands  and  by  her  gen- 
eral frailty. 

"Charley,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  he  had 
kissed  her,  "are  you  going  to  rememlxT  those 
letters  in  the  right-hand  drawer  of  the  desk, 
or  had  I  better  burn  them  now?" 


She  had  often  brought  up  the  subject  < 
letters  lately,  and  once  he  had  asked  her  wha 
was  in  them  and  she  had  told  him  they  wer 
just  old  letters.  She  wanted  them  burned  be 
cause  she  did  not  want  parts  of  herself  driftj 
ing  around  after  she  was  gone.  She  wanted  t 
go,  when  she  was  gone,  and  not  have  the  fan' 
ilv  prying  into  everything. 

"Why,  no.  Aunt  Jane,"  he  said,  " 
wouldn  t  burn  them  now,"  and  then  she  k 
gan  again  about  the  silver. 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  the  silver  settled  one 
and  for  all,"  Aunt  Jane  said.  "I  can't  cvc 
seem  to  get  it  settled  because  everythin 
keeps  changing." 

"Why  don't  you  just  leave  it?  Everythin 
can't  be  exactly  right." 

"I  don't  know  why  everything  shouldn' 
be.  Everything  used  to  be.  Charley,  tell  m 
once  and  for  all,  is  Dorothea  going  to  marr 
that  Elbridge  Sterne  or  isn't  she?" 

"I  guess  she  is,  but  you  know  Dorothej 
she  never  talks." 

She  sighed  and  put  down  the  silver  lisi 
She  was  sitting  very  straight  in  her  still 
backed  chair  with  her  head  half  turne 
toward  him.  "Are  you  attentive  to  Jessie 
Lovell  or  aren't  you? "  The  word  "attentive 
as  she  spoke  it  had 
delicate,  half  archa; 
sound. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  " 
suppose  I'm  attentive. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  th; 
someone  tells  me  som^ 
thing,  Charles." 
"Yes." 

"It  isn't  anything  1 
be  excited  about.  I'l 
not  excited  at  all.  I  hop 
she  is  a  nice  girl,  bu 
there's  no  reason  to  b 
excited,  Charles."  An 
she  picked  up  the  silv< 
list  from  the  table. 

"Aunt  Jane,"  Charle 
said,  "don't  bothe 
about  the  silver." 

"I'm  not  botherin 
about  anything.  I  wis 
you'd  go  to  the  kitche 
and  call  Mary.  Sh 
never  brings  my  medicine  on  time.  And  the 
you  can  read  to  me  if  you  want  to." 

"All  right,"  Charles  said.  "What  do  yo 
want  me  to  read?" 

"Why,  anything,  as  long  as  it's  reading. 
She  might  have  asked  so  many  questior 
but  that  was  all  she  ever  said  and  somehow : 
gave  him  a  warm  and  pleasant  feeling.  Sh 
said  it  again  before  he  left: 

"  You  might  have  told  me  without  my  asl 
ing,  but  I'm  not  excited  at  all." 

What  was  it  that  he  saw  and  thought  i 
those  last  years  of  the  twenties?  He  mu 
have  been  oblivious  of  nearly  everything  ou 
side  himself,  and  Clyde  had  become  a  bad 
ground  which  he  had  no  time  to  examin 
It  was  just  as  well  that  Jessica  was  abroa< 
If  she  had  been  in  Clyde  that  summer,  h 
could  never  have  concentrated  so  fully  o 
E.  P.  Rush  &  Co. — and  what  he  learned  thei 
was  still  valuable. 

On  his  way  home  in  the  train  Charles  ofte 
reread  Jessica's  letters.  She  was  in  Londor 
darling,  and  she  wished  he  were  there  ill 
large,  scrawling  strokes.  She  was  in  Pariif 
darling,  and  she  had  bought  an  old  book  fci 
him  and  she  wished  that  he  were  there.  Sh' 
was  in  the  chateaux  country,  darling,  and  i 
Rome,  darling.  She  could  not  wait  to  gt 
home,  but  they  were  staying  a  little  longei 
They  were  coming  back  in  September — no,  il 
October.  Truthfully,  there  was  not  muc, 
time  to  remember  Jessica,  but  she  was  sal 
around  the  corner.  There  was  so  much  els 
without  Jessica  that  he  sometimes  wondcrei 
how  things  would  have  turned  out  if  she  ha 
come  home  later  than  she  did. 

His  Aunt  Jane  died  suddenly  in  her  slecl] 
that  summer.  The  Crawford  Mill,  where  hi 
father  had  worked  so  long,  folded  up,  an 
John  (iray  was  going  into  lioston  every  da 
when  October  came  around.  The  lunise  li'i 
been  painted  and  equipixid  with  electn 
(Continued  on  Pagt  J6ft) 


preferred  by  more  mothert  than  any  other  cod  liver  oil 


★  ★★★★★** 

Ity  Viola  P«»rry  WnnCi'r 

Some  folks  like  gray  days, 

Some  the  rain's  beat; 
I  like  bright  days  when  winds 
Run  across  wheat. 

Some  like  the  blue  sea's  surge, 

Some  the  mountain  pass; 
I  love  the  lift  and  fall 
Of  prairie  grass. 

★  ★★*★★★★ 
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Wedded  to  5  slosh/ 


Don't  nib  and  scrub  crusty  muffin 
tins  with  a  slimy  dishrag!  Use  a 
metal-fiber  Brillo  pad-with-soap! 


Shine  p^ns  vvH 

BRILLO 


A  Brillo  pad-with-soap  cleans 
scorchy  pots  and  pans  fast!  Shines 
'em,  too !  Use  Brillo  every  day ! 
GREEN  box  —  pads  and  cake  soap 
RED  box-soap-f...ed  pads  ^^^gf„^ 

fOUSH 


ines  2\m'mm 


A  Complete 


To  give  your  family  a  real  taste 
thrill,  serve  Gebhardt's  Chili  con 
Carne  and  Tamales.  A  meal  in 
itself.  Just  heat  and  serve. 

Qiebhcnclb 

Chili  conCarne 
andTamales 

M<DE  IN  SAN  ANTONIO.  HOME  OF  CHILI  CON  CARNE  AND  TAMALES 


"I  don't  like  to  talk  to  you  this  way," 
Charles  said,  and  his  father  nodded. 

"I  know  you  don't,"  he  said,  "and,  frankly. 
Charley,  of  course  I'm  going  to  do  it.  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  help  myself." 

"You  know  it's  everybody's  business," 
Charles  began.  "I  don't  care  about  myself, 
but  what  about  mother  and  Dorothea?  " 

He  saw  his  father's  face  flush  and  then  he 
saw  him  fold  his  hands.  "  Well,  go  ahead  and 
tell  me  why  I  shouldn't.  Do  the  best  you  can." 

Charles  could  only  say  what  anyone  would 
have  said.  The  market  was  like  a  wiUl  river, 
that  year,  breaking  through  all  the  dams  of 
prudence  and  common  sense.  It  was  time  to 
invest  in  sound  bonds,  preferably  Govern- 
ments. There  was  bound  to  be  a  break.  It 
was  only  a  question  of  when. 

"You  put  it  very  clearly,  Charley,"  John 
Gray  said.  "Do  you  know  what  I  begin  to 
think?  You  may  be  a  good  investment  man 
someday.  You're  dead  right,  but  it's  all  a 
matter  of  self-restraint.  I  know  when  to 
stop— but  you  don't  believe  that,  do  you?" 

Charles  did  not  answer  There  was  no  use 
saying  aloud  that  he  did  not  believe  it. 

Let's  leave  it  this  way.  You  can  watch 
me,  and  I'll  be  careful,  Charley.  How  are  you 
going  to  get  anywhere  if  you  never  take  a 
chance?  What  is  life  but  a  chance,  Charley? 
After  all,  what  is  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars? Do  you  expect  me  to  live  on  the  income, 
at  four  per  cent?"  John  Gray  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  He  opened  his  hands  and  closed 
them.  Did  he  really  want  his  mother  to  live 
on  three  thousand  dollars  a  year?  And  what 
was  it  Samuel  Johnson  said?  "A  man  who 
both  spends  and  saves  money  is  the  happiest 
man,  because  he  has  both  enjoyments."  That 
was  what  he  was  going  to  do,  both  spend  and 
save.  As  soon  as  he  made  a  profit — and  any 
fool  could  make  a  profit  in  this  bull  market — 
he  would  put  the  original  sum  in  a  bank,  he 
swore  he  would,  and  he  would  go  on  with 
the  rest. 

' '  When  is  Jessica  coming  back ;  in  October  ? 
All  right,  we'll  have  a  big  car  by  October. 
Don't  look  as  though  I  were  hurting  you, 
Charley.  I'm  going  to  spend  and  save  and  it's 
perfectly  possible." 

There  was  no  use  in  being  angry,  there  was 
no  use  in  being  hurt. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,"  John  Gray  said,  "  I 
might  as  well  go  up  to  Boston  tomorrow ;  and, 
Charley,  I  wonder  whether  you  would  do 
something  for  me  now — that  is,  if  you  don't 
mind?  Would  you  mind  going  downtown  and 
seeing  if  the  New  York  Times  has  come  in  yet, 
and  would  you  please  stop  at  Southern's  and 
buy  me  a  small  account  book?  I'm  the  one 
who's  going  to  do  the  worrying." 

Charles  must  have  known  that  morning 
that  his  aunt's  legacy  was  as  good  as  gone. 
He  must  have  already  acquired  a  capacity 
for  balancing  and  cutting  losses.  There  was 
no  use  in  going  to  anyone  for  advice.  It  was 
pointless  to  tell  his  mother  and  Dorothea 
what  he  knew. 

He  walked  out  the  front  door  and  stared 
for  a  long  while  at  Spruce  Street.  While  he 
stood  there  at  the  front-yard  gate,  he  con- 
ceived a  fear  and  contempt  for  certain  aspects 
of  finance,  but  it  was  a  respectful  contempt. 
He  was  afraid  of  it  and  he  never  lost  that 
fear,  and  it  was  not  a  bad  attitude,  either,  if 
you  had  to  deal  with  investments— caution 
and  contempt  held  together  by  respect.  He 
was  thinking  of  his  mother  and  Dorothea.  He 
was  trying,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  cut 
a  loss.  He  was  thinking  of  the  five  thousand 
dollars  his  aunt  had  left  him,  an  immense 
sum  in  one  way  and  so  insignificant  in  an- 
other, and  someone  had  to  do  something.  At 
least  he  was  sure  that  he  knew  when  to  stop. 

That  was  his  only  reason  for  playing  the 
stock  market  that  next  year,  a  desperate  and 
feeble  reason.  Circumstances  forced  him  and 
he  did  it  without  satisfaction,  as  though  he 
were  engaged  in  a  secret  vice.  It  was  interest- 
ing, sometimes,  to  imagine  what  would  have 
happened  to  his  mother  and  indirectly  to 
Dorothea  if  he  had  not,  or  if  he  had  not 
known  when  to  stop,  but  it  was  hardly  worth 
the  time.  Nothing  could  have  changed  what 
happened,  though  he  did  not  know  it  then. 

(To  be  Continued) 


BETTER 
BETTER 
BETTER 


'*Uncle  Ben's"  and  « 

"Converted*'  are 
trade-marks  of 
Converted  Rice,  Inc. 


■2% 


New  Uncle  Ben's  Rice  Recipe 

Uncle  Ben's  Spanish  Rice 

1  cup  diced  onion.s  2  cups  cooked  tomatoes 

3  tablespoons  fat  or  1  bay  leaf 

bacon  drippings  2  teaspoons  supar 

VA  teaspoons  salt  3  cups  hot  cooked  Uncle 

H  cup  diced  green  pepper  Ben's  Kice 

5  slices  diced  cooked  bacon 
Cook  onions  in  fat  3  minutes,  but  do  not  brown.  Add  salt, 
green  pepper,  tomatoes,  bay  leaf  and  sugar;  simmer  15  min- 
utes.   Remove  bay  leaf;  add  rice  and  diced  bacon;  cook  10 
niinulc's.  SiT\ cs  G. 


Better  to  Cook— Yes,  this  is  the 
sensational  new  rice  that  always 
comes  out  white  and  fluffy,  each 
grain  separate,  never  gummy. 
No  rinsing,  steaming.  Stays 
fluffy,  even  cold  or  reheated. 

Better  to  Eat— Most  people  who 
have  tasted  it  say  they'll  never 
use  any  other  rice — its  flavor  is 
so  good. 

Better  For  You— New  scientific 

process,  exclusive  in  this  coun- 
try with  Uncle  Ben's  Rice,  seals 
into  long-grain  polished  rice  B 
vitamins  that  used  to  be  pol- 
ished off. 


Ideal  for  overseas  packages  or  for  your 
pantry  shelf — every  grain  weevilproof. 

If  your  grocer  hasn't  Uncle  Ben's  Rice, 
ask  him  to  order  it  for  you.        ©c.  r.,  inc. 


Converted  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  LHJ  3 
P.  O.  Box  1752,  Houston,  Texas 
Please  send  me  your  new  recipe  booklet, 
"Rice  Can  Be  Wonderful."  Enclosed 
is  top  from  package  of  Uncle  Ben's 
Converted  Long  Grain  Rice. 

NAME  


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


-STATE. 
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MARCAKET  DU  PIE 
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BABY:  Why  the  chilly 
looks,  Mom?  Folks 
will  think  you're  not 
enjoying  your  chance 
to  lead  a  baby's  life 
for  a  day! 
MOM:  Folks  will  be  right!  After  crawl- 
ing around  all  morning,  and  now 
wriggling  and  twisting  in  this  sleigh, 
my  skin's  so  uncomfortable  I  could 
shriek  ! 

BABY:  Tut.  tut,  Mom!  You  don't  like 
shrieking  when  I'm  doing  it.  But 
maybe  now  you'll  get  the  drift:  / 
need  .John.vjn'8  Baby  Powder  and 
Johnsfjn's  Baby  Oil! 

MOM:  My  little  snowflake,  something 
8^K>thing  is  called  for!  But  why  both  ? 


BABY:  Babies  need  both.  Mom.  Pure, 
gentle  Johnson's  Baby  Oil  after  my 
bath,  to  help  keep  me  smooth  and 
satiny.  Moreof  it  atdiaperchanges, 
to  help  chase  what  my  doctor  calls 
"urine  irritation." 
As  for  Johnson's  Baby  Powder — 
well,  winter  woolies  can  give  a  baby 
little  chafes  and  prickles.  Plenty  of 
cool,  soothing  sprinkles,  please! 
MOM:  Honey ,  I '  ve  really  let  things  slide , 

haven't  I  ? 
BABY:  You  didn't  know.  Mom.  You 
didn't  mean  to  slip 
up.  But  let's  go  get 
the  John.son's  right 
now — and  life  will  be 
smoother  sledding 
from  now  on ! 


Children  of  three  years  and  over  ^\"ill  benefit  most  from  a  new,  inexpen- 
sive, painless  treatment  which  can  reduce  dental  decay  by  40  per  cent. 


Let's  End  Dental  Crippling 

By  Or.  Herman  W  Bundenen 


President.  Chicago  Board  of  Health 


ONE  of  my  dentist  friends  has  aptly 
called  us  "a  nation  of  dental  cripples." 
For  public-health  records  show  that 
ninety-eight  out  of  one  hundred  Amer- 
icans suffer  some  form  of  tooth  decay. 
When  decay  (doctors  and  dentists  call  it 
"dental  caries")  rots  away  healthy  tooth 
structures,  infection  is  sure  to  follow  sooner 
or  later. 

Moreover,  from  what  we  see  in  our 
offices  and  in  schools,  hospitals  and  clinics, 
we  can  estimate  roughly  that  only  about 
one  person  in  four  gets  anvthing  like  ade- 
quate dental  care,  including  some  regular 
effort  to  keep  teeth  healthy  and  free  of 
cavities.  The  other  three  see  the  dentist 
only  in  emergencies,  when  disease  or  decay 
has  carried  its  destruction  to  the  point  of 
painful  toothache. 

Most  adults  suffering  from  neglected 
teeth  have  only  their  own  carelessness,  or 
sometimes  lack  of  knowledge,  to  blame. 
When  children  have  troublesome  cavities, 
however,  it  is  the  parents'  fault.  I  have  seen 
many  four-  and  five-year-olds  with  in- 
fected teeth  that  could  easily  have  caused 
IvTnph-gland  and  kidney  infections  or  other 
illnesses,  possibly  even  affecting  the  heart. 
The  mothers  of  some  of  these  children  have 
told  me  the  reason  they  didn't  do  anything 
about  it  was  that  these  baby  teeth  would 
come  out  pretty  soon  any\vay — "So  why 
bother?" 

This  is  a  common  misunderstanding  and 
a  dangerous  one.  The  fact  is  that  decay  in 
the  first  or  deciduous  teeth  is  harmful  for 
exactly  the  same  reasons  that  it  is  in  the 
later,  permanent  teeth:  It  invites  infection 
that  may  spread  to  adjacent  tissues  in  the 
mouth,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Moreover,  premature  loss  of  the  first  teeth 
because  of  caries  will  mean  that  they  can- 
not perform  the  important  function  of  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  permanent  teeth. 
Decayed  baby  teeth  keep  the  child  from 
chewing  his  fofxl  properly;  in  addition  to 
pfjssible  nirtritional  loss,  this  may  mean 
that  the  whole  jaw  structure  will  nf)t  de- 
velop as  it  should,  with  cr)nse(iuent  jxjor 
alignment  of  the  permanent  teeth. 

The  chief  caus<!  of  dental  decay  is  an  acid 
that  is  released  by  bacteria  present  in  the 
mouth.  Their  activity  is  api)arently  stimu- 
lated by  Ihe  sugar  in  f(KKls:  this  is  why  ex- 
ceative  amounts  of  candy  or  other  sweets 


in  the  child's  diet  may  in  time  lead  to  tooth 
decay. 

Until  quite  recently,  the  only  things 
parents  could  do  to  combat  these  dental 
problems  were  to  see  that  the  child  had  a 
well-balanced  diet  (milk,  lean  meat,  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  build  strong  teeth; 
limited  sweets  to  guard  against  decay  i.  and 
to  make  regular  trips — twice  a  year— to 
the  dentist  to  make  certain  cavities  were 
found  early  and  repaired  promptly.  Now 
another  weapon  is  a\'ailable  that  helps  to 
keep  dental  caries  from  occurring. 

The  new  weapon  is  sodium  fluoride,  a 
chemical  compound.  Its  relationship  to 


Gratefui.  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  tell 
us  that  Doctor  Bundesen's 
babv  booklets  have  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  them  in 
caring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
your  babv's  first  eight  months. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  babv's  health  frojn 
nine  months  to  two  years — 
seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  h<x)klets  will  be  sent 
monthly:  he  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book- 
let. .\  complete  book  on  the 
rare  of  the  liaby,  a  mft^m- 
aarm  mmpplfnu'mt  to  I  he 
monthly  h<H»klet.s  Ol  R  Ba- 
bies, No.  1315,  is  25  cents.  A 
lHK)kleI  on  breast  feeding,  \ 
Dcmtor's  First  Di  tv  to  the 
MoTllKK.  No.  1.3  U),  sells  for 
(t  iciils.  Aililress  all  requests 
to  (lie  Keferencc  Library, 
I.ADIEs'  iloMK  Jol  HN  \I.,  I'hil- 

uilrlphiu  5,  IVniiHylvaiiia. 


J 


tooth  decay  was  discovered  accidentally  I 
few  years  ago  when  public-health  dcKtofi 
noticed  a  jxculiar,  gray  mottlmg  on  tlM 
teeth  of  residents  of  certain  areas  in  tht 
Sfjuthwest  pari  of  the  country.  Investiffa- 
tion  showed  that  residents  of  these  same 
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INSIST 
ON"EZ" 


for  your  child — 
because  the  famous  E-Z  trade  mark  means: 

•  ample  size,  according  to  weight, 
for  better  fit 

•  strong  seams  for  lasting  wear 

•  soft  knit  fabric  for  utmost  comfort 


Send  for  "let  the 
Scales  Help  You". 
FREE  weight-size 
charts  forinfants 
and  chi  Idren. 
E-ZMills,lnc.,57 
WorfhSt.,N,Y.13 


ID  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

_i  money  at  home  weaving  rugs,  carpets,  etc.  from  old 
_ii  or  new  yarn — in  your  community!  No  experience  neces- 
ary.  31,000  doing  it  with  ea^y  running  Vnion  Looms  coit- 
ng  less  than  S5O.O01  Send  for  our  free  booklet  to-iay. 
UNION  LOOM  WORKS, 44  Factory  St..  BOON  VI  LLE.  N.Y. 


For  Feeding  or  Play 


BABEE-TENDA^ 

tow  Safety  Chair 


Send  for  FREE  FOlOER...!<<c  ph. 

ho.ik  .lull. or. /C.J  Ji;in. 

>..r  illuMrjU.I  Huitipc\  □ 

THE  BABEE-TENDA  CORP, 

"Isi  USPiLOII    Dipl  5-2.     151  Prosiiecl  til  CUieljnd  15.  0 


STERILIZED 


Q-TIPS 
SWABS 


A9i,  all  stores 

•  SEND  lOi 

Aii\  \0t  today  for  sample  pack- 
ige  of  Q-Tips  (sent  postpaid)  to 
Hips.  Inc..  OtpL  A.  37-11  47lh 
^«e.,  Long  Island  City  1.  N.  Y. 


areas  were  comparatively  free  of  dental  de- 
cay. Eventually,  both  circumstances  were 
traced  to  sodium  fluoride  in  the  water  sup- 
plying the  area. 

Large-scale  experiments  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  next  year  or  so  demonstrated  that 
if  the  amount  of  sodium  fluoride  in  the 
water  was  reduced  to  just  the  right  pro- 
portion, the  mottling  could  be  eliminated 
and  the  protection  against  dental  caries 
retained. 

Some  towns  now  are  adding  sodium  fluoride 
to  their  water  as  a  public-health  measure.  If 
the  resulting  improvement  in  dental  health 
lives  up  to  expectations,  this  method  will  be 
adopted  elsewhere,  and  eventually  sodium- 
fluoride-in-water  may  become  a  routine  com- 
munity health  safeguard.  When  that  time 
comes,  we  may  expect  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  8750,000,000  a  year  the  nation 
pays  for  dental  treatment  today.  Until  then, 
parents  who  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
marvelous  new  way  to  insure  better  teeth 
should  ask  the  dentist  about  individual  treat- 
ment with  sodium  fluoride. 

This  method,  which  dentists  are  prepared 
to  offer  today,  has  reduced  tooth  decay  40 
per  cent  in  children  receiving  the  treatment. 
In  one  interesting  experiment,  doctors  treated 
all  the  teeth  in  the  left  side  of  the  mouth  in 
one  large  group  of  children,  and  left  the  teeth 
on  the  ri.^ht  side  untreated.  When  the  chil- 
dren were  examined  after  several  months, 
about  40  per  cent  fewer  teeth  were  attacked 
by  caries  on  the  treated  side  than  on  the  un- 
treated side.  No  wonder  the  American  Den- 


Friendship  oupht  not  to  be  un- 
ripped, but  iinstitehed.  — CATC. 


tal  Association  has  referred  to  the  sodium- 
fluoride  treatment  as  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries of  modem  dentistry! 

Mothers  who  have  read  or  heard  about 
sodium  fluoride  and  what  it  can  do  for  their 
children's  teeth  have  asked  me  many  ques- 
tions about  the  treatment.  Does  it  hurt?  How 
long  will  it  take?  Is  it  expensive?  How  old 
should  the  child  be?  Would  you  recommend 
that  I  have  my  child  treated  right  away? 

Possibly  the  best  answer  I  can  give  to 
the  last  question  is  this:  I  am  now  urging 
that  every  one  of  my  own  ten  grandchildren 
who  is  over  three  years  old  have  the 
sodium-fluoride  treatment.  (As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  recommending  it  for  the  adult 
members  of  my  family,  too,  and  have  had 
it  myself.) 

The  procedure  is  simple.  The  teeth  are 
first  cleaned  thoroughly  by  the  dentist,  who 
next  inserts  rubber  or  cotton  packs  into  the 
mouth  to  keep  moisture  away  from  the  teeth. 
Then  he  "paints"  the  teeth  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  fluoride  and  allows  it  to 
dry  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  That's  all  there 
is  to  it.  Simple,  isn't  it? 

For  best  results,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
series  of  four  of  these  treatments  should  be 
given,  about  a  week  apart.  It  can  be  started 
when  the  child  is  three  years  old— or  as  soon 
as  all  the  baby  teeth  have  appeared.  The 
second  teeth  should  then  be  treated  after 
most  of  them  have  erupted,  at  seven  or  eight ; 
the  series  may  be  repeated  again  at  ten  or 
eleven  and,  later,  at  thirteen  or  fourteen, 
when  all  but  the  wisdom  teeth  have  appeared. 

The  treatments  are  inexpensive,  cost- 
ing only  what  the  dentist  may  charge  for 
the  small  amount  of  his  time  that  is  re- 
quired, plus  a  few  cents  for  the  fluoride 
itself.  Contrasted  with  the  hundreds  of 
dollars  most  families  eventually  spend 
having  teeth  repaired  or  straightened 
because  they  were  neglected  or  decayed,  or 
both,  the  cost  of  the  sodium-fluoride  treat- 
ment is  negligible. 

By  all  means,  have  your  children's  teeth 
treated  (and  your  own)  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Then  talk  the  subject  over  with  the 
interested  groups  in  your  community— parent- 
teachers,  school  and  health  officers,  doctors 
and  dentists.  If  we  all  do  this,  it  won't  be 
long  before  our  reputation  as  "a  nation  of 
dental  cripples"  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

THE  END 


Do  Ljot/  lA/Qf^f^o^r  hahu 

■fo  grow  like  Marthai 


If  you  need  proof  that  earlv  foods 
really  influence  vour  babv's  lifetime 
health,  look  at  Martha  Michener.  With 
her  doctor's  approval,  she  was  fed 
Clapp's  throughout  her  babyhood.  A 
systematic  check  was  kept  on  her  prog- 
ress. Read  on  for  results  . . . 


Martha's  first  solid  food  was  Clapp's 

Babv  Cereal. (It  is  3  times  richer  in  iron 
than  unfortified  home-cooked  cereals.) 
Next,  came  Clapp's  Strained  Foods. 
When  she  was  1,  she  was  eating  all  the 
Ciapp  varieties.  She  thriyed — gaining 
4  pounds  3  ounces  in  3  months! 


IVlartha  didn't  fuss  when  she  was  put  on 
Clapp's  Junior  Foods.  She  found  chew- 
ing fun  because  the  morsels  were  just 
the  right  size  for  her  little  teeth.  And 
she  found  the  same  uniform,  delicate 
flavor  she  was  used  to  in  Clapp's 
Strained  Varieties. 


There  is  no  question  about  Martha's 
glowing  health.  Her  mother  and  doctor 
agree  it's  largely  due  to  such  a  good 
start.  Your  baby.  too.  will  be  well-fed 
on  Clapp's.  A  well-fed  baby  has  a  much 
better  chance  to  grow  up  healthy.  Start 
your  hahy  on  Clapp's  today. 


CIK^P'S  6A5y  ?OOQS 

F//Z5T  //V  BABY  /=OODS 


Products  of  American  Home  Foods 
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r«  l)riiarv,  lOi'l 


BARRING  the  birthdays  of  famous  people  and  that  special 
event  on  the  fourteenth,  February  has  its  share  of  anony- 
mous days — the  usual  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  when  you're 
neither  dining  out  nor  having  company.  You  enjoy  these  week- 
night  dinners  alone.  You're  just  a  cub  chef,  but  doing  very  well, 
thank  you.  You  can't  spend  much  money  on  groceries  or  time 
and  skill  in  translating  them  into  something  good  to  set  before 
your  king.  Meals  with  limited  additions  are  what  you  need  most, 
and  vou're  most  welcome  to  these  little  dinners  for  busy  nights. 


Scalloped  Sliad  Roe 
Green  Beans 
Bing-Cherry-and-Pineapple  Salad 
Melba  Toast 


How  many  meals  do  you  keep  on  the  shelf? 
At  least  one  at  a  time,  I  hope.  You  don't 
need  to  buy  out  the  grocery  store  to  have 
a  good-provider  cupboard.  Shop  for  com- 
binations that  go  together,  and  keep  them 
together  to  remind  you  of  their  meal  pos- 
sibilities. Replenish  with  new  combinations 
on  your  next  shopping  trip.  I  do  this  my- 
self and  find  it  fun  to  cook  off  the  shelf. 

SCALLOPED  SHAD  ROE 

Open  1  can  shad  roe.  Drain.  Cut  into  cubes. 
Thin  1  can  condensed  mushroom  soup  to 
sauce  <-onsistency  with  3^  cup  milk.  Heat 
and  add  shad  roe,  1  tablespoon  chopped 
parsley,  2  lablespoons  fjraled  Parnjesan 
cheese.  Season  with  sail  and  pepper  an«l  mix 
f;enllv  so  as  not  lo  break  up  the  roe.  Pour 
into  ramekins  or  a  shallow  fjiass  casserole. 
Sprinkle  with  buttered  cracker  crumbs. 
Hake  in  hoi  oven,  VIW  F.,  10-15  minutes. 

BING-CIIERRY- 
A  N  D-PI N  LA  PPLE  S  A  LAD 

Drain  en<>ui;h  cainied  pilled  biiif;  cherries 
and  cunne<l  pineapple  slices  for  2  salads. 
Xrrarifie  on  bed  of  f;reens.  Serve  willi 
I'ri'ncli  (Ircssiii"  and  blue  cheese. 


Liver  ItaliciiiK^ 
!N<hmII<-h  I' tor<-iil  iiic 
( liiciiiiiher  uikI  Ourrol  SliekH 
Hot  RoIIh       SlruwlK^rry  Rhuburh 
( :.droe 


There  are  certain  rules  to  learn  about 
cooking,  of  course,  but  the  priceless  in- 
gredient in  any  good  dish  is  imagination. 
Once  you  have  the  performance  of  a  basic' 
recipe  well  in  hand,  experiment  and  make 
your  own  substitutions.  Knowing  how  to 
fry  liver  so  it  stays  juicy  and  tender,  as 
well  as  how  to  make  a  rhubarb  sauce  so 
that  the  rhubarb  stays  in  nice  whole; 
pieces,  is  important,  hut  giving  the  twoi 
flavor  changes  will  be  your  contribution  to 
good  cooking. 

STRAWBERRY  RHUBARB 

Put  one  12-ounce  package  frozen  rhubarb 
or  2  cups  diced  fresh  rhubarb  in  I  he  lop  of 
double  boiler.  Add  1  tablespoon  lemon 
juice,  H  cup  strawberry  jam,  J/^  cup  sugar 
and  2  tablespoons  water.  Cover  and  cook 
over  hot  water  until  rhubarb  is  lender.  Stii 
only  enough  lo  blend  after  rhubarb  ir 
thawed  (if  you  use  frozen  rhubarb).  Cool  ii 
refrigerator  while  you  prepare  rest  of  dinner 

LIVER  ITALIENNE 

Marinate  slices  of  beef  or  calf's  livei 
(/'2— pound — as  much  as  you  usualh 
buy  for  2)  in  wine  vinegar  for  flavor.  1^1 
stand  about  20  miiuites.  This  can  marinate 
while  vou  fix  the  noodles.  Lift  liver  out  of 
vinegar  and  dip  in  flour.  Put  2  tablcspoonf 
shortening  or  salad  oil  in  skillet  with  1 
clove  garlic,  peeled.  W  hen  fat  is  spultery 
hot,  remove  garli<'  and  pul  in  liver.  Season 
with  sail  and  pepper.  Turn  down  heal  and 
brown  liver  on  both  sides  jnsi  until  done 
ihrough.  Too  high  ileal  and  loo  long  cook- 
ing will  longhen  liver. 

NOODLES  FLORENTINE 

Cook  half  an  K-oiinc<-  pa<'kage  iiiediunv 
wide  noodles  in  boiling  sailed  water  until 
tender.  Drain.  Also  cook  I  pound  fresh  or  1 
package  frozen  Hpinacli.  Drain  and  chop. 
( )r  still  ipiickiT,  use  canned  spinach,  healed, 
drained  and  chopped.  Mix  \t  illi  I  be  noodlcA. 
.Season  willi  2  labli-spoons  bnller  or  mar- 
garine, sail,  pepper  and  a  lit  lie  mitineg  tO 
laHle.  Serve  with  biillereil  breail  crniilbt 
sprinkled  over  ihe  lop. 
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/4  TfCetK  A  C^uUee 

l'»»rk  Tenderloins  with  Mushrooms 
Cauliflower  or  Broccoli 
with  Mustard  Sauce 
Celery  Curls  C-orn  Muffins 

Fig  Gingerbread — Applesauce 
Coffee 


K  dinner  without  meal  is  no  meal  at  all  to 
iome  me»i.  And  usually  they  want  pota- 
oes  with  it;  but  if  you're  battling  bulges 
n  a  tactful  way,  you'll  not  serve  them  un- 
ess  requested,  as  the  dessert  has  a  starchy 
inish. 

FIG  GINGERBREAD 

To  Y2  package  gingerbread  mix,  add  }^  the 
[uantity  of  water  called  for  on  the  package 
ind  3^  cup  dried  figs  cut  into  small  pieces. 
To  prepare  the  figs,  pour  boiling  water  over 
igs  and  let  stand  5  minutes.  Drain.  Cut  off 
terns  and  cut  figs  into  pieces  with  the 
icissors.)  Mix  according  to  package  direc- 
ions.  Fill  greased  niuflfin  pans  full — bake 
n  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  30  minutes, 
^akes  J'2  dozen. 

SLICED  PORK  TENDERLOIN 
WITH  MUSHROOMS 

resh  pork  tenderloins  have  often  been 
bard  to  get.  Some  butchers  carried  them — 
|ome  didn't.  Now  they  are  being  packed 
liced  and  frozen  in  1 -pound  packages — 
leady  to  use — and  will  be  generally  avail- 
ble.  Since  fresh  pork  tenderloins  are  all 
olid  meat — no  bone — Yi  pound  is  ample 
or  2  if  your  butcher  slices  them  fresh  for 
ou;  or  it  is  easy  to  divide  a  1-pound  pack- 
ge  of  frozen  tenderloin,  as  the  slices  are 
eparated  with  paper.  Thaw  before  cook- 
ig.  Season  tenderloins  with  salt  and  pepper 
nd  dredge  with  flour.  Brown  on  both  sides 
1  2  tablespoons  hot  melted  shortening  or 
alad  oil.  Add  1  onion,  chopped,  and  one  3- 
unce  can  mushrooms — use  liquid  and  all. 
immer  until  pork  is  tender.  Since  they  are 
hinly  sliced,  they  take  only  about  20 
linutes  to  cook. 

CAULIFLOWER  OR  BROCCOLI 
WITH  MUSTARD  SAUCE 

o  3  tablespoons  mayonnaise,  add  1  table- 
poon  prepared  mustard.  Thin  %vilh  1 
easpoon  vinegar.  Mix  well  and  serve 
ver  freshly  cooked  cauliflower  or  broc- 
oli.  If  you  can  buy  a  mustard  salad 
r  meat  dressing,  you  can  use  this  just 
s  it  is  without  adding  mayonnaise  or 
inegar. 


Rice-Cheese  Puff 
Peas  Creole 
Rye  wafers — Coleslaw 
Cinnamon  Apricots 
Coffee 


you  feel  that  you've  been  a  bit  spend- 
rifty  this  past  week  and  want  to  reform, 
ere's  a  meal  to  start  on. 

RICE-CHEESE  PUFF 

lOok  \^  cup  rice  in  1  pint  boiling  water  to 
hich  Y2  teaspoon  salt  has  been  added.  If 
[>u  have  a  package  of  quick-cooking  rice 
1  the  shelf,  use  J4  package  and  J/^  cup 
ater.  It  saves  the  time  of  boiling  the 
ater  and  cooking  rice  in  the  usual  way. 
elt  2  tablespoons  shortening  in  a  saucepan. 


Add  2  tablespoons  flour.  Blend  smooth.  Add 
1  cup  milk.  Cook  until  thickened — stirring 
constantly.  Remove  from  heat.  Stir  in  }^ 
cup  grated  Cheddar  cheese,  the  rice,  34 
teaspoon  salt,  a  dash  of  paprika  and 
a  pinch  of  dry  mustard.  Mix  well.  Sepa- 
rate 2  eggs.  Beat  yolks  until  thick  and 
whites  until  stiff— fold  both  iuto  rice 
mixture.  Pour  into  greased  1 -quart  shallow 
casserole.  Bake  in  moderate  oven,  350°  F., 
30  minutes  or  until  puffed,  brown  and 
firm  to  touch.  Cut  in  squares  or  pie-shaped 
.pieces. 

PEAS  CREOLE 

Open  1  .small  can  peas.  Drain  liquid  into 
saucepan.  Simmer  until  liquid  is  reduced 
to  half.  Add  peas,  green  pepper.  Cut 
fine  1  small  onion,  minced,  and  add  with  3 
tablespoons  canned  tomato  sauce  or  soup. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  I  table- 
spoon butter  or  margarine.  Cook  just  2 
minutes. 

CINNAMON  APRICOTS 

Cook  3^  pound  dried  apricots  in  2  cups 
water.  Add  3  taldespoons  honey,  2  table- 
spoons lemon  juice  and  34  cinnamon  stick 
and  simmer  until  apricots  are  tender. 


Lamb  Chops 
Potatoes  with  Sauce  Soubise 
Beets  and  Cress  Bread  Sticks 

Green  Salad 
Sliced  Oranges  and 
Bananas  with  Coconut  Cream 
Coffee 


You  usually  plan  your  meals  by  the  week. 
Not  being  particularly  inspired  at  the  time, 
you  planned  tonight  to  have  lamb  chops 
and  boiled  potatoes;  to  open  a  can  of 
beets;  make  a  salad  and  have  bananas  and 
cream  for  dessert.  On  the  way  home, 
you  got  to  thinking  the  meal  was  certainly 
uninspired  and  you  hadn't  put  fortli  much 
effort  the  night  before.  Flavor  is  the 
handmaiden  of  variety,  and  with  a  few 
adroit  changes  in  just  the  right  places, 
your  dinner  is  no  longer  a  plain  Jane. 

SAUCE  SOUBISE 

Chop  2  onions  and  cook  gently  in  I  Yi  table- 
spoons butter  or  margarine  until  teiuler. 
Do  not  let  them  brown.  Blend  in  I  table- 
spoon flour.  Add  cup  milk  grailually 
and  stir  until  thickened.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  a  pinch  of  marjoram. 
Serve  over  freshly  boiled  and  drained 
potatoes. 

BEETS  AND  CRESS 

Heat  half  of  a  No.  2  can  small  whole  or 
sliced  beets  in  .some  of  the  heel  litpior. 
Drain.  Add  34  cup  chopped  water  cress,  I 
tablespoon  lemon  juice,  2  tablespoons  bullcr 
or  margarine,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Mix  well  before  serving.  The  rest  of 
the  can  of  beets  not  used  can  be  chopped 
and  added  to  your  salad  bowl  another 
night. 

SLICED  BANANAS  AND  ORANGES 
WITH  COCONUT  CREAM 

Whip  3^  cup  heavy  cream.  Sweeten  with  1 
tablespoon  sugar  and  flavor  with  3i  lea- 
spoon  vanilla.  Fold  in  34  cup  canned  moist 
coconut  and  serve  on  sliced  oranges  and 
bananas;  or  you  might  slice  the  banana  (1 
is  enough)  and  section  1  orange.  Fold  the 
coconut  cream  into  the  fruit. 


Somef6/'ng  Speck/ Ar  Sres/c^st 
Wdc/e  from  /j66ys. . . 
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Hear  rodio's  grcatejf  morn- 
ing jhow.  It's  fascinating! 
"MY  TRUE  STORY" 
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In  a  minute  — relief  from  miseries  begins 


Rub  MINIT-RUB  on  chest  and  back. 

1 .  In  a  minute,  Minit-Rub  begins  to 
stimulate  circulation,  begins  to  bring  a 
sensation  of  warmth.  That  quickly  helps 
relieve  surface  aches  and  pains. 

2.  In  a  minute,  Minit-Rub's  wel- 
come pain-relieving  action  begins  to 
soothe  that  raspy  local  irritation. 


menthol  vapors  begin  to  ease  that  nasal 
stuffiness  feeling. 

MINIT-RUB  also  helps  soothe  pains  re- 
sulting from  neuralgia,  sciatica,  rheu- 
matism and  lumbago.  Try  it! 

MINIT-RUB  is  wonderful  for  both  chil- 
dren and  adults.  Greaseless!  Stainless! 
Disappears  like  vanishing  cream !  Won't 
harm  linens. 


3.  In  a  minute,  Minit-Rub's  active       Get  a  tube  of  Minit-Rub  today! 


GREASELESS 
STAINLESS 


MINIT-RUB 

Available  in  small  and  large  tubes 

PRODUCT  OF  BRISTOL-MYERS 
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SARAH  AIVD  the;  SEAPLANE 

(Continued  from  Page  40} 


What  did  he  think  of,  in  this  pensive  atti- 
tude? In  the  air  he  was  indivisible  from  the 
miracle  of  flight,  cleansed  of  everything  but 
the  clean  essentials  of  flight,  more  arrogant 
and  more  at  ease  than  a  god  because  he  was 
master  of  space  and  took  it  for  granted.  But 
on  the  ground  he  was  genial  and  undiscrimi- 
nating,  casually  self-sufficient,  and  his  re- 
quirements, Sarah  deduced,  were  at  best  rep- 
resented by  such  words  as  "coffee,"  "bill- 
fold," "gas"  and  "sleep."  It  was  difficult  for 
her  to  accept  him  as  he  was,  and  not  endow 
him  with  splendor. 

He  raised  his  head  and  saw  her.  "Hey,  kid," 
he  said,  breaking  into  his  unconscious  smile, 
and  his  candid  blue  eyes  received  her  without 
qualification.  It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to 
accept  her  as  she  was,  and  she  was  grateful 
for  his  good-natured,  platonic  regard ;  it  saved 
the  conspiracy  from  her  romanticism  and  ob- 
viated her  shyness.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
comrade  she  had  ever  had.  He  rose,  flipping 
away  his  cigarette.  "You  okay?" 

"Oh,  yes!  And  you?" 

"Well,  me,  I'm  tired."  He  scowled,  smil- 
ing at  the  same  time.  "Up  late." 

She  remembered.  There  had  been  a  dance 
at  the  club  last  night.  So  he  had  dates,  went 
to  dances,  kissed  pretty  girls.  She  remem- 
bered Gwen-Ellyn,  with  the  speculative  look 
on  her  beautiful  face,  saying  she  thought  the 
new  flight  instructor  was  "rather  attractive"; 
it  meant  she  would  take  him  into  her  group. 
Sarah  had  not  gone  to  the  dance  because  she 
wanted  to  be  alert  for  her  lesson  and  because, 
as  usual,  she  had  been  asked  bv  John  Pease 
Whitefield  III. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  murmured,  unconsciously 
bowing  her  head.  "I  wish  I  didn't  have  to 
make  it  so  early." 

"Listen,  I  don't  mind."  In  the  Navy  he 
had  been  tired  all  the  time.  He  bumped  her 
chin  with  his  closed,  golden  fist.  "Long  as  I 
get  paid  for  it.  Best  time  of  day  anyway.  Lis- 
ten, bring  your  ma  down  sometime — might 
soften  her  up  a  little." 

She  broke  into  laughter;  that  anyone  could 
speak  so  of  Mrs.  Gillis!  "She  might  ask  you 
to  give  me  lessons." 

"Listen,  she  might  ask  me  to  give  her  les- 
sons. Well,  come  on,  let's  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness." He  opened  the  cabin  door  for  her. 

She  climbed  up,  putting  in  the  wrong  foot 
as  usual  in  an  attempt  to  show  as  little  as  pos- 
sible of  her  long  brown  legs.  She  fastened  her 


safety  b^lt  while  Henry  settled  beside  her; 
and  with  the  gladness  of  being  back  in  the  fa- 
miliar cabin,  the  wonderful  nervousness  com- 
menced. 

"Okay,"  he  said,  "it's  all  yours." 

She  set  the  altimeter,  glanced  up  at  the 
stabilizer,  and  set  the  throttle.  "On  left,"  she 
murmured,  cautiously  turning  on  the  switch, 
and  working  the  prop  around  with  the  starter. 
She  pulled  and  nothing  happened.  Henry  sat 
waiting  in  watchful  silence.  She  tried  again 
and  the  motor  caught  raucously  and  settled 
into  a  rh>thmic  whispering.  She  moved  the 
switch  to  Both,  and,  pleased  with  herself, 
turned  to  smile  at  him.  He  signed  tocontinue. 
He  was  chary  with  his  praise. 

She  waited  for  a  speedboat  to  pass,  and 
eased  in  the  throttle.  She  brought  the  ship 
around  to  the  east  and  they  rode  out  into  the 
glistening  bay. 

"Wind?"  she  queried. 

"What  do  you  think?"  he  responded. 

She  peered  back  at  the  flag,  hanging  furled 
over  the  village  square.  "There  isn't  any," 
she  said. 

He  nodded.  "Okay,  if  you  say  so." 
"Well,  maybe  there  is.  I'm  just  a  begin- 
ner." 

"If  you  find  any  let  me  know." 

"I  don't  see  any." 

He  snorted.  "Okay,  take  ofT,  then." 

"Shall  I  test  the  mags?" 

"That  might  be  a  good  idea." 

But  she  turned  and  smiled  at  him;  his  sar- 
casm didn't  frighten  her  because  they  were 
comrades,  and  here  she  was  free  of  herself  and 
happy.  "By  the  way,  what  are  mags?" 

He  looked  at  her  hopelessly  through  his 
olive-green  sunglasses.  His  face  was  not  more 
than  a  foot  from  hers.  "Remind  me  to  tell 
you." 

"Well,  the  mags  are  okay,"  she  told  him. 
"Shall  we  go?" 

"Any  time  you're  ready." 

She  located  the  speedboat  again  and,  satis- 
fied, drove  in  the  throttle.  The  motor  roared 
out  and  the  seaplane  crouched  and  strained 
forward,  and  Sarah  exulted  silently  with  the 
momentous  impulse.  She  was  aware  of  Henry 
sitting  beside  her,  alert  and  observant,  like  a 
passenger,  with  his  hands  on  his  knees. 

"It  takes  longer  on  smooth  water,"  he  said. 
"  Don't  fight  her.  Let  her  fly  herself  off."  He 
raised  one  hand  and  tenderly  eased  his  own 
(Continued  on  Page  176) 
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I'm  never  without  this  rich,  softening  cream.' 


THE  LADY  DAPHNE  STRAIGHT 

"This  rich,  soft  cream  is  really  remarkable.' 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  SUTHERLAND 

"I  find  this  cream  almost  a  necessity  for  dry  skin.* 


SIRS.  NICHOLAS  R.  DU  PONT 

"The  nicest  cream  I  know  for  softening  dry  skin. 


eware  of  Dry  Skin 


FROM  ABOUT  25  ON  many  women  find  the 
natural  oil  that  keeps  skin  soft  and  smooth, 
gradually  decreases.  Even  before  40,  a  woman 
may  lose  as  much  as  20%  of  this  skin  oil. 

Replacement  help  is  right  at  your  fingertips 
when  you  use  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream.  This 
cream  is  very  rich  in  lanolin — the  oil  that  is 
most  like  your  owti  skin  oil.  It  is  homogenized 
— to  help  it  soak  in  better.  And  it  has  a 
special  emulsifier  for  extra  softening. 

You  will  feel  the  softening  results  the  very 
first  time  you  use  this  satiny,  rich  Pond's 
Dry  Skin  Cream.  Day-by-day  you'll  see  your 
skin  look  fresher,  smoother,  younger. 
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Arrest»  Dry  Skin  2  H^'ayn 

Lanolin-Softens  by  Night — after  your  reg- 
ular bedtime  cleansing,  work  plenty  of  ricli- 
in-lanolin  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  over  your 
face,  and  throat.  Leave  a  few  minutes — then 
wipe  off  lightly,  so  a  soft  film  of  cream  is  left 
to  help  your  skin  all  night. 

Feel  how  your  dry  skin  seems  to  "drink  up" 
this  lanolin-rich  cream.  Feel  how  your  skin 
softens.  Sec  how  those  tiny  dry  lines  are 
smoothed  so  they  don't  show\ 
Lanolin-Protects  by  Day — for  extra  day- 
time softening,  too,  smooth  on  a  very  light 
touch  of  lanolin-rich  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream 
before  you  make-up.  This  soft,  rich  cream 
helps  protect  your  skin  against  dryness  all 
day.  Keeps  your  skin  soft  and  smooth  looking. 

3  Fvatiiros 

givti  it  Extra  Softening 

Get  this  truly  remarkable 
dry  skin  corrector — today! 


You'll  find  lanolin-rich  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream 
never  leaves  your  skin  feeling  sticky.  Instead — it 
smooths  on  with  a  delicious  softening  feeling.  Use 
this  rich  cream  generously  every  day  for  a  week. 
Then,  look  at  your  face  carefully.  See  if  diis  isn't 
the  finest  help  for  correcting  dry  skin  youve  ever 
used.  Don't  wait — get  yoxu-  jar  of  Pond's  lanolin- 
rich  Dry  Skin  Cream  today. 


MRS.  JOHN  A.  ROOSEVELT 

The  loveliest  cream  for  dry  skin  I've  ever  used." 
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QUAKER  OATS  HELPS  CROW 

fiitufe 

Doctors  soy  the  more  often 
youngsters  eat  a  good  oatmeal  breakfast, 
the  better  they  grow 


THE  GIANT  OF  THE  CEREALS  IS  QUAKER  OATS! 

Your  youngsters  get  more  grou  /h.  more  endurance — your  grou  nups  pet  more  energy, 
more  stamina  from  nourishing  oatmeal iha.n  any  other  whole-grain  cereal!  That's 
why  Quaker  Oats  is  recommended  for  a  better  breakfast!  According  to  a  recent 
sur\  ey,  only  I  school  child  in  5  gets  the  kind  of  breakfast  he  sht)uld  have.  So  doc- 
tors say,  the  more  often  youngsters  eat  a  good  oatmeal  breakfast,  the  better  they 
grow!  Serve  Quaker  Oats  often! 


Nutritious  Quaker  Oats  helps  keep  your  gro- 
cery bills  down.  Saves  you  money,  and  saves 
precious  lime,  too— Quick  Quaker  Oats  cooks 
in  2  Vj  minutes! 


f'eople  eai  more  Quaker  Oats  than  any  other 
cereal  in  the  world  because  THEY  I.OVI.  I  HAT 
QIMKKR  OATS  FLAVOR!  Tempting  recipes  on 
the  package.  Remember  to  buy  delicious 
Quaker  Cats. 


QUAKER  OATS 


Ouob*r  and  Mofhvr  •  Oolt 
or*  th»  torn* 


(Continued  from  Page  17-4) 
wheel  for%vard  and  at  once  the  floats  freed 
themselves,  and  he  relaxed  again. 

She  completed  the  field  pattern  and  leveled 
off  at  600  feet.  She  turned  at  last  to  the  win- 
dow. Now  the  august  panorama,  green  and 
gold,  the  privileged  revelation  of  fields  and 
hills  and  mountains  guarding  incandescent 
water,  the  limitless  and  lovely  world,  ex- 
panded for  them,  the  airborne.  Sarah  had 
come  home  again. 

She  clenched  her  fist  and  gently,  wordlessly, 
pounded  Henry's  knee.  He  took  her  hand  and 
gently  replaced  it  on  the  throttle. 

"You  forgot  something."  He  pulled  up  the 
water  rudder.  "Okay,  you're  sorry,  but  re- 
member it  next  time.  Let's  go  upstairs;  we're 
going  to  do  some  stalls."  After  a  moment  he 
said  quietly,  "It  is  beautiful,  isn't  it?" 

Mrs.  Gillis  was  already  seated  in  the  dining 
room.  It  had  no  windows.  It  was  paneled  in 
black  oak.  with  stained-glass  panes  extend- 
ing along  the  top  of  one  wall  and  beneath 
them  a  black  Moorish  lattice  through  which 
filtered  the  light  of  the  sun  porch.  There  was 
a  white  brick  fireplace  that  had  evidently  been 
used,  once. 

Mrs.  Gillis,  wearing  a  white  dress,  loomed 
large  and  pear-shaped  at  the  end  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan refectory.  "Good  morning,  Sarah," 
she  said  in  her  husky  voice,  pronouncing  it 
Say-ra.  "You  were  up  early." 

Intuitively  Sarah  recognized  in  her  voice 
the  expectation  of  an  apology.  "I'm  sorry, 
mother."  For  what?  the  rebel  in  her  demanded. 
Oh.  well,  she  told  it,  anything  to  keep  peace. 
She  went  to  Mrs.  Gillis  and  kissed  the  pendu- 
lous, gray  and  surprisingly  soft  cheek  which 
was  held  at  an  angle  for  this  obligation. 
Trembling  still  with  tension,  she  seated  her- 
self, and  Bridget  brought  her  grapefruit  and 
a  finger  bowl  with  a  flower  floating  in  it.  Then 
Sarah  noticed  the  extra  place.  "Oh,  who's 
here?" 

If  Mrs.  Gillis  had  done  no  more  than  bri- 
dle, Sarah  would  have  guessed.  "Doctor 
Frienze.  Late  for  breakfast,  naughty  man." 
She  said  archly,  as  though  it  were  a  compli- 
ment to  herself.  "He  has  come  for  a  week." 
She  turned  to  Sarah,  closing  her  eyes  as  she 
did  so.  and  demanded,  "  Why  didn't  you  hear 
liim  arrive  last  night?" 

Another  apology:  "I  went  to  bed  early." 
In  her  dislocated  state  of  excitement  and  se- 
crecy, happiness  and  restraint,  she  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  arrival  of  Doctor  Frienze.  He 
was  some  sort  of  distant  cousin  or  nephew 
twice  removed;  all  Mrs.  Gillis'  favorites  were 
"connections."  Even  Sarah  was  related  to 
her  distantly.  It  seemed  to  Sarah  sometimes 
that  all  Boston  society  consisted  of  the  hin- 
terland relationships  of  cousins,  nieces  and 
nephews.  Doctor  Frienze,  with  the  double 
handicap  of  being  both  a  foreigner  and  a  sci- 
entist, invited  before  the  war  to  FYinceton, 
would  never  have  made  the  grade  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  aunt's  sister-in-law. 

"I  shall  require  you,"  Mrs.  Gillis  stated 
hoarsely,  with  her  eyes  closed,  "to  drive  me 
to  the  village  after  breakfast.  We  will  stop 
and  leave  flowers  at  the  hospital.  We  will  then 
drive  to  the  club,  where  the  Garden  Club  is 
meeting  at  eleven.  We  will  lunch  there,  and 
after  my  rest  we  will  take  Doctor  Frienze 
with  us  to  tea  at  Mrs.  Whitefield's.  We  will 
dine  at  home,  and  I  am  having  a  few  couples 
in  for  bridge  and  so  shan't  need  you." 

"Yes,  mother."  And  the  rebel  made  her 
add,  "And  thank  you,  mother." 

At  once  the  bright  gray  eyes  snapped  open, 
the  gray  face  assumed  its  terrible  rigidity,  the 
jawbones  set  and  slightly  protruding.  "Are 
you  being  impertment?" 

In  the  awful  muflfled  voice  Sarah  heard  her- 
self mumble,  "No,  mother."  and  her  heart 
thudded  heavily.  The  sick  pressure  began  its 
ui)ward  rise,  and  the  rebel  was  reduced  once 
more  as  it  had  been  reduced  for  nineteen 
years. 

Mrs.  Gillis  made  a  sound  of  satisfaction  and 
then  assumed  a  iX)W(Tful  silence,  directed  at 
S;irah.  which  except  for  exigencies  would  con- 
Imiic  throughout  the  day,  a  monumental  sulk 
thai  was  at  the  same  time  a  punishment. 

And  only  Sarah  knew  how  Icrribic  a  pun- 
ishiiiciit  It  was.  Oh,  llemy,  she  cried,  ashamed 
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supply  of  Dennison  Diaper  Liners. 
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HEY,  MOM!  Don't  be  a  Diaper  Drudge! 

Dennison  Diaper  Liners  reduce  unpleasant- 
ness in  changing  and  washing  my  diapers.  Just 
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of  her  humility,  despising  her  ignominy;  oh. 
my  beautiful  sun  and  sky. 

Her  mother's  voice  was  as  caressing  as  silk : 
"Good  morning.  Doctor  Frienze!" 

"Madame!"  Doctor  Frienze  went  at  once 
to  Mrs.  Gillis  and  kissed  her  hand  with  pas- 
sionate, automatic  tenderness.  "Forgive  me 
for  being  late,"  he  implored.  He  glared  at  her. 
"But  you  shouldn't  have  left  that  book  by 
my  bed,"  he  told  her.  "I  sat  up  all  night 
reading  it!" 

He  was  a  slender,  broad-shouldered  man  of 
about  forty,  with  a  thin,  fine  face  burdened 
by  European  tortoise-shell  glasses.  In  winter 
his  skin  was  creamy  white  under  his  black 
hair;  in  summer,  the  color  of  waxed  pine.  He 
moved  impetuously  as  though  he  were  bad- 
tempered,  but  actually  he  had  the  simplicity 
of  disposition  which  accompanies  cosmic 
knowledge.  He  had  been  commensurately 
honored  for  his  work  so  that  now  his  name 
was  familiar  to  growing  American  boys. 

"I  am  a  sucker,"  he  told  Mrs.  Gillis,  "for 
mysteries." 

Mrs.  Gillis  made  a  sound  of  arch  depreca- 
tion, for  she  did  not  permit  slang  and  Doctor 
Frienze  used  it  in  her  presence  at  every  op- 
portunity. 

He  strode  abruptly  around  the  table  to 
Sarah,  but  she  caught  his  hand  and  shook  it, 
and  he  laughed,  "Okay,  have  it  your  way." 
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By  4p«orgie  Starbnck  Ipalbraith 

I  might  maintain  some  dignity 
If  love,  in  taking  leave  of  me, 
Should  try  to  knife  me  in  the  side, 
Or  dose  my  tea  with  cyanide, 
Or  strangle  me  up  some  dark  alley 
To  show  we'd  reached  the  grand 
finale. 

Such  gestures  speak  of  high 
romance 

And  tragedy.  But  what's  my  chance 
Of  keeping  pride  and  poise  intact 
When  love  concludes  our  little  act 
By  taking  aim  and  letting  fly 
A  well-directed  custard  pie? 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


And  he  shook  her  hand  some  more  for  good 
measure,  enjoying  it,  while  his  great,  black, 
ingenuous  eyes  smiled  at  her,  and  Mrs.  Gillis 
made  sounds  suggesting  they  leave  off. 

He  rushed  about  to  his  place.  "It  beats 
me,"  he  said,  and  his  grapefruit  could  just  as 
well  have  been  boiled  turnips,  "why  the  de- 
tective never  looks  for  a  plain  old  robber  who 
wandered  in  to  steal  something.  Good  grief, 
no;  what  are  interesting  house  guests  for?" 
He  gabbled  on  enthusiastically,  and  Sarah 
sat  gazing  into  his  face.  She  gazed  so  long  and 
so  blankly  that  she  was  not  aware  when  his 
eyes  rested  on  hers. 

Mrs.  Gillis  managed  to  interrupt.  "  I  must 
leave  you,  dear  boy.  Pray  do  exactly  as  you 
please,  and  ask  for  whatever  you  like."  She 
closed  her  lids  briefly  and  said  to  Sarah.  "I 
shall  be  ready  in  ten  minutes."  She  took  her 
departure  while  they  stood  respectfully  be- 
side their  chairs. 

"Do  sit  down  again,"  Doctor  Frienze 
begged,  and  absent-mindedly  Sarah  obeyed. 
He  smiled  across  the  table  at  her.  "At  six- 
thirty  this  morning,"  he  said,  "I  was  awak- 
ened by  an  antique  car  leaving  the  drive. 
Ah,"  he  cried,  pushing  back  his  chair,  "for- 
give me,  I  didn't  mean  to  intrude,  I  am 
very  sorry  " 

She  clasped  her  hands  and  leaned  forward. 
"Please  " 

"No.  I  will  tell  no  one."  He  regarded  her 
gravely,  andallatonce,  from  his  sobered  voice 
and  expression— a  quietness  of  manner  never 
disclosed  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Gillis— Sarah 
derived  the  curious  sense  of  being  as  much  an 
adult  as  he  was.  "Is  there  anyone  in  the 
^Continued  on  Page  17V) 


Literally  millions  of  our  most  intelligent  people  have 
never  risen  to  the  success  and  -happiness  they  might  have 
achieved,  simply  because  their  spirits  have  been  twisted 
and  crushed  by  the  fears  and  anxieties  of  childhood.  Often 
these  fears  are  deeply  concealed  in  the  child,  and  it  takes 
a  trained  parent  to  detect  them  and  to  know  what  to  do 
about  them. 

A  complete  and  authoritative  plan  to 

guide  your  child  safely 

from  infancy  to  adolescence 

Our  universities  and  child -guidance  centers  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  in  child  study.  So  that  you  might  have 
the  benefit  of  this  study  in  solving  your  child's  problems, 
over  50  famous  educators  have  created  childcraft.  Four 
big  volumes  of  the  set  are  packed  with  parent  guidance 
alone,  bringing  you  the  advice  of  not  just  one,  but  many 
specialists  on  a  particular  problem.  For  example,  on  the 
subject  of  your  child's  fears  and  anxieties,  you  will  find 
the  following: 

In  infancy  —19  topics  by  7  child  specialists 
As  a  toddler  — 19  topics  by  12  child  specialists 
Preschool —19  topics  by  12  child  specialists 
P re-adolescent  —  21  topics  by  13  child  specialists 

Added  to  these  books  are  ten  more  big  volumes  of  verse, 
fiction,  arts  and  sciences,  created  by  other  child  specialists. 
Beautifully  illustrated,  they  are  designed  to  stimulate  the 
mental  growth  and  reading  interest  of  your  child.  And  to 
meet  any  unusual  problems  concerning  your  child,  CHILD- 
CRAFT  offers  an  additional  FREE  personal  advisory  service 
to  owners. 

Of  course,  you'd  do  anything  to  assure  your  child's  success. 
Just  a  few  cents  a  day,  just  a  few  minutes  a  day  spent  with 
CHILDCRAFT  may  do  much  to  protect  your  child's  future. 
Write  now  for  the  free  booklet  "51  Perplexing  Problems 
Solved  for  Parents." 


m 


Illinois 


r  CHILDCRAFT,  35  E.  Wocker  Drive.  Chicago  1, 

i-^eJT^^  me  the  FREE  Booklet  "51  Perplexing 
Problems  Solved  for  Parents. 


Childcraft  it  sold  only  by 
authorized  repretenta- 
livei .  There  may  be  an 
opportunity  to  represent 
CHILDCRAFT  in  your  com- 
munity. Dignified,  profit- 
able employment  if  you 
qualify.  Free  training.  No 
investment  required.  Write 
Manager,  Mr.  Robert  R. 
Barker,  CHILDCRAFT,  35 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago 1,  Illinois. 
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Gerber's  NEW  Meats  for  Baby  SO  good  ...  so  time-saving  ...  so  economical! 
Theyre  ^^^F  Quality  Beef! 


Yealt  Liver! 


In  these  new  meats  produced  and  brought  to  you  by 
Gerber's  and  Armour,  you  can  see  the  high  quality— 
you  can  taste  it  too !  For  these  meats  for  your  baby  have 
true-meat  color,  plus  the  lean-meat  goodness  for  which 
Armour  is  famous.  And  you  can  get  this  quality  at  real 
savings  in  time,  work  and  money. 

Spend  3  minutes  instead  of  35  preparing  tasty  veal  for 
baby.  Just  beat!  No  tiresome  scraping !  You'll  save  from 
10  to  20  minutes  of  your  precious  time  with  strained 
beef  or  liver. 


All  with  important  high-quality  proteins.  So,  ask  your 
doctor  how  early  in  the  first  year  you  can  add  Gerber's 
Meats  to  baby's  Gerber-good  menus  of  Fruits,  Vege- 
tables and  Desserts. 

All  this  .  .  .  and  savings,  too!  Several  servings  in  each 
can.  Gerber's  Strained  Meats  for  tiny  babies  and  Junior 
Meats  for  older  tots  come  in  one  size  can  at  one  moderate 
price.  Far  less  expensive  than  home-prepared  baby  meats. 

Accepted  by  the  Council  on  Voods  and  KutrU  °nfl|BL 
tion  of  the  American  Medical  Association  yS/Kf 


erber's 

BABY  FOODS 


3  Cereals      •      20  Strained  Foods      •      15  Junior  Foods      •      3  Strained  Meats      •      3  Junior  Meats 
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(Continued  from  Page  177) 
world,"  he  asked  her,  "  whom  you  can  confide 
in?" 

"No.  But  it  doesn't  matter.  There  isn't 
much  to  confide." 

"Ah,  no?"  And  his  great,  gentle  eyes  en- 
compassed a  Sarah  she  refused  to  credit.  He 
looked  almost  as  though  he  could  weep.  And 
he  said  softly,  "My  dear  Sarah,  every  day, 
all  the  time,  you  are  committing  suicide.  It  is 
a  greater  crime  than  not  pleasing  others:  not 
doing  justice  to  yourself." 

Shaking,  she  got  up  from  her  place.  "Yes," 
she  gasped,  "and  what  of  it?"  And  she  went 
quickly  away  to  get  out  the  station  wagon. 

They  sat  in  a  circle  on  Mrs.  Whitefield's 
large  screened  veranda,  a  rectangular  wilder- 
ness of  Chinese  wicker  chairs.  Oriental  rugs 
and  tabourets.  Mrs.  Whitefield  was  a  tall, 
white,  gently  eccentric  woman  with  short 
red  hair  who  wore  silk  draperies  she  had  dyed 
herself,  and  her  son  had  light  red  hair  and  a 
mouth  that  always  looked  sore.  He  passed 
cups  and  cucumber  sandwiches,  and  with  an 
exaggerated  accent  which  was  intended  to 
convey  the  impression  both  of  superior  intel- 
lect and  of  Harvard  University,  questioned 
Doctor  Frienze  on  the  subject  of  nuclear 
physics.  Doctor  Frienze  responded  agreeably, 
volubly  and  incomprehensibly,  while  Mrs. 
Gillis,  with  her  eyes  closed,  told  Mrs.  White- 
field  how  to  make  better  tea,  and  Sarah, 
dressed  becomingly  in  white,  gazed  at  the 
mountains. 

Into  this  genteel  circle  wandered  Gwen- 
Ellyn,  her  beautiful  brown  legs  and  thighs 
spectacularly  bare.  Mrs.  Gillis  made  an  of- 
fended sound  and  closed  her  eyes  again,  but 
she  did  not  turn  her  back  because  Gwen-Ellyn 
was  Mrs.  Whitefield's  niece  and  formidably 
well  connected  with  a  good  many  sovereign 
old  ladies  in  Boston.  John  Pease  Whitefield 
III  leaped  to  his  feet,  transformed  from  an 
intellectual  to  a  nervous  youth. 

"  H'lo,"  Gwen-Ellyn  told  them  negligently. 
"  Tea?  No,  thanks."  She  seated  herself  with 
the  indifference  of  a  pagan  goddess,  flung 


aside  her  long,  pale  hair,  and  seemed  to  go 
into  a  trance.  After  an  interval  during  which 
everyone  pretended  her  nearly  naked  pres- 
ence was  not  disturbing  and  made  anxious 
conversation  (except  Doctor  Frienze,  who 
frankly  beamed  at  her  legs),  she  suddenly 
rose  and  said, "  Hey,  Sal,  c'mon  out  with  me." 
It  was  well  known  that  Mrs.  Gillis  did  not 
permit  Sarah  to  leave  her  side  without  an  ex- 
planation, but  Gwen-Ellyn  disdained  to  offer 
one,  and  Mrs.  Gillis  for  some  reason  hesitated 
to  demand  one  of  her.  All  at  once  Gwen-Ellyn 
smiled  an  enchanting,  childlike  smile.  "G'by, 
Aunt  Becky,"  she  said,  and  without  a  word 
to  anyone  else  she  drifted  away  with  Sarah. 

They  groped  through  the  dark  living  room 
and  came  out  on  the  drive.  Thunderheads 
had  mounted  over  the  sun,  and  insects 
hummed  moodily  in  the  sultry,  shadowless 
glare.  { Cumulo-nimbus,  Sarah  observed  con- 
scientiously.) 

"Say-ra,"  Gwen-Ellyn  said,  folding  her 
arms,  "what  is  this  I  find — you  getting  into 
an  airplane  at  six-thirty  in  the  morning?" 

A  coppery  blush  had  begun  to  spread  from 
the  base  of  the  cumulo-nimbus,  and  the  aft- 
ernoon suddenly  quieted.  "Who  told  you? 
Henry?" 

"Hank?  No,  that  great  big  beautiful  blond, 
he  never  says  anything  interesting."  Gwen- 
Ellyn  relaxed  her  weight  from  one  splendid 
hip  and  shifted  it  to  the  other,  and  her  face 
all  at  once  was  not  agreeable.  "No,  Say-ra,  I 
saw  you  myself.  Didn't  you  see  me,  Say-ra? 
I  went  by  several  times  in  my  boat.  Or  weVe 
you  too  engrossed  with  Hank  to  notice?" 

"I  saw  the  boat." 

"What  are  you  up  to,  Say-ra?  Taking  les- 
sons from  Hank?" 

Sarah  stooped  and  picked  a  drooping  dark 
petunia;  she  inhaled  its  fragrance,  the  velvet 
petals  drawing  about  her  nostrils,  and  over 
the  blossom  her  eyes  moved,  brooding,  to- 
ward the  house. 

"You  just  happen  to  be  lucky,  so  far," 
Gwen-Ellyn  said,  curling  her  exquisite  lips, 
' '  having  your  own  money  so  you  can  do  things 
on  the  sly.  Me,  I  just  have  my  own  mother. 
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By  3funro  Lvat 

Xhis  creature  dripping  perspiration  all  over  its  book 
in  front  of  the  fire  is  a  Bundler.  It  bundles  up  all  warm 
for  outdoors,  which  is  all  right,  but  when  it  conies  in- 
side it  keeps  all  its  heavy  clothes  on.  Bundlers  nearly 
always  spend  half  the  winter  sneezing  and  wheezing 
with  colds,  because  sitting  around  indoors  all  bundled 
\ip  is  a  sure  way  to  catch  one. 

wfRe  You  A  6UNDIBP  this  month  p 


OIREaOR,  MATERNITY  CONSULTATION  SERVICE, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


BABY  YOUR  BABY.Yes,newmothers 
soon  discover  that  baby  is  health- 
ier and  happier  if  a  not  too  rigid 
routine  is  established  for  feeding 
and  sleeping.  Regular  habits  will 
give  him  a  needed  sense  of  se- 
curity. And  a  comfortable  baby 
makes  for  a  happy  baby,  too. 
That's  why  modern  mothers  choose 
CHIX  Diapers.  Surgically-pure 
gauze  in  an  exclusive  Cushion 
Weave  makes  them  the  softest, 
most  absorbent  diapers  ever!  And 
light,  airy  CHIX  Diapers  wash 
easier,  dry  quicker. 


GRANDMA  NEVER  HAD  IT  SO  EASY  for  there  are  many  work-saving 
items  for  today's  mother.  Now  you  can  cut  diaper  washing  drudgery 
with  CHIX  Diaper  Liners!  You  just  put  a  CHIX  Liner  inside  of  baby's 
diaper.  When  baby  has  a  bowel  movement  the  Liner  holds  the  stool 
so  that  it  doesn't  touch  and  stain  the  diaper.  Best  of  all,  these  soft, 
absorbent  cottoned  Liners  are  completely  disposable  .  .  .  you  just  flush 
them  away  when  they're  soiled.  How  convenient! 


BABY'S  GOING  BYE-BYE.  Be  sure  to  take  baby's  favorite  toy  along 
to  keep  him  content  and  happy.  And  to  make  traveling  with  baby  easier 
for  yourself,  be  sure  to  take  CHUX  along,  too — the  wonderfully  con- 
venient 100%  Disposable  Diaper.  Made  with  o  soft  cottoned  facing 
that  can't  chafe,  with  highly  absorbent  cellulose  underneath. 


ABSOLUTE  QUIET  ISN'T  NECESSARY  when  baby's  asleep.  The  little 
ones  are  pretty  sound  sleepers  and  even  the  sound  of  a  radio  (not  blar- 
ing, of  course)  should  not  disturb  them.  But  always  be  sure  that  baby  is 
completely  comfortable  for  sleeping.  CHIX  Fitted  Crib  Sheets  of  fine 
percale  can't  crawl  or  creep.  And  for  baby's  bath,  wondersoft  CHIX 
Baby  Bath  Sets  include  a  bath  blanket,  towel  and  2  washcloths.  Wash 
easier,  dry  faster  than  regular  towels. 


Send  for  a  free  copy  of 
Louise  Zcbriskie's  helpful 
booklet  —  "Common 
Sense  In  Dressing  Baby." 
Address  CHIX,  Dept.  LH-I. 


CHICOPEE   MILLS,  INC. 

47  Worth  Street,  Nev/  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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?ot  luck  quests?  Here's  a  cook-saver... 

SPAM  *N*  JAMCAKES 


SERVE  THIS  UP  IN  20  MINUTES: 

You'll  need  a  frying  pan  and  a  griddle 
•  Mix  a  batter  of  any  good  prepared 
pancake  mix  •  Slice  one  or  two  cans  of 
SPAM  fairly  thick;  brown  the  slices 
quickly  in  hot  fat  in  the  frying  pan; 


turn  heat  low »  Spoon  batter  on  hot 
griddle,  turn  when  bubbles  show  « 
When  cakes  are  browned  both  sides, 
spread  with  jam  or  jelly  and  roll  'em  . 
Arrange  as  pictured  .  Say  "stay  to 
supper",  mean  it . . .  and  make  a  hit. 


LUCKY  BREAK  FOR  BREAKFAST-golden 

brown  SPAM  and  fried  eggs,  or  with  eggs 
any  style.  For  variety,  enjoy  SPAM  v/ith 
waffles,  pancakes  or  hot  breads. 


HUNCH  FOR  LUNCH  — SPAM  cheeseburger. 
Just  put  sliced  SPAM  and  cheese  on  bun 
halves,  slip  under  broiler  long  enough  for 
SPAM  to  brown  and  cheese  get  bubbly  hot. 


and  father,  and  they  won't  let  me  fly.  Listen, 
Say-ra,"  she  hissed  suddenly,  "if  I  can't  get 
Hank  there  isn't  much  use  in  you  trying,  is 
there?  So  my  advice  to  you  is  to  give  it  up; 
otherwise  somebody's  liable  to  tell  your 
mamma  and  you're  liable  to  get  into  trouble." 
She  sighed,  expanding  her  magnificent  bosom, 
and  strolled  away  to  her  yellow  jeep. 

But  there  were  still  a  few  more  days  of  grace 
left  to  Sarah.  She  sensed  that  the  time  was 
growing  short,  and  mutely,  desperately,  she 
tried  to  preserve  her  good  luck  with  good  be- 
havior, surrendering  herself  without  a  sound 
to  the  wishes  of  Mrs.  Gillis.  Only  now  and 
then  she  gave  a  short  gasp,  as  though  she 
found  it  difficult  to  breathe. 

For  an  hour  each  morning  she  was  released. 
She  would  slide  back  the  cabin  window  and 
let  in  the  fresh  morning  wind;  and  when  she 
made  a  perfect  landing  and  Henry,  taken  by 
surprise,  grinned  and  clapped  her  on  the  shoul- 
der, she  could  not  speak  for  joy.  And  when 
she  came  in  cross-wind  and  bounced,  and  he 
said,  "Well,  you're  tired  now,  we  better  quit," 
the  golden  hour  ended  and  the  gray,  un- 
breathing  day  began,  the  long  dead  day  that 
had  somehow  to  be  lived  through.  She  knew 
now  that  Henry  was  preparing  her  to  solo. 

Doctor  Frienze  found  her  in  the  garden  one 
night.  He  was  not  welcome,  but  he  turned  out 
to  be  a  comfortable  companion,  oddly  and 
mercifully  silent,  yet  silently  sympathetic. 
They  sat  side  by  side  on  an  Italian  bench  be- 
fore a  Japanese  shrine,  and  studied  the  vast, 
star-crowded  rotunda. 

When  at  last  he  spoke  it  was  with  the  dig- 
nified voice  which  endowed  her,  too,  with  dig- 
nity and  maturity.  "Sarah,  I  wonder,  will 
you  take  offense  if  I  ask  you  a  personal  ques- 
tion? Very  personal?" 

"Probably  not."  Sarah — taking  offense! 

"Well,  then."  He  asked  quietly,  "Are  you 
in  love  with  someone?" 

It  took  her  a  long  time  to  answer.  She  found 
it  difficult  to  answer  with  the  maturity  he  as- 
sumed in  her.  In  love?  In  love  with  the  good- 
natured  Henry,  the  beautiful  Henry?  In  love 
with  the  flashing  water  and  the  lift  of  wings 
at  the  instant  of  freedom,  and  the  vision  of 
the  smiling,  limitless  world? 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  "I  think  I  am." 

"Ah."  He  was  silent  again.  Then  at  last  he 
said,  and  his  voice  trembled,  "That  is  good. 
I  am  glad  for  you.  Because  you  cannot  do  this 
thing  alone;  someone  must  help  you."  He 
rose  and  bade  her  good  night  and  went  away. 


Do  what  thing  alone?  And  yet  as  she  went 
on  staring  upward  at  the  stars  she  thought 
she  could  discern  his  meaning.  And  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  the  tears  fell  like 
raindrops  on  her  breast. 

Henry  pulled  out  the  throttle. "  You've  lost 
your  motor." 

She  pulled  on  the  carburetor  heater,  thrust 
the  wheel  forward  and  gained  air  speed,  and 
brought  the  ship  down  to  flie  water  for  a 
landing. 

"Okay,"  he  said.  "Now  take  me  back." 

This  was  it,  then.  It  was  too  perfect  a  morn- 
ing to  waste,  cloudless,  the  wind  from  the 
south,  and  she  had  guessed  it  was  to  be  to- 
day. She  was  appalled,  and  yet  filled  with  ex- 
ultation, for  she  had  been  afraid  her  luck 
wouldn't  last  and  there  wouldn't  be  time. 

"Just  do  the  three  landings,"  he  told  her 
on  the  way  back  to  the  wharf.  "If  you  feel 
nervous,  fly  around  and  try  it  again.  Use  your 
throttle  if  you  need  to.  Take  it  easy,  and 
watch  out  for  boats — that  Gwen-Ellyn  fe- 
male has  been  getting  up  early  lately.  Re- 
member when  I'm  out  of  the  ship  it  will  be 
that  much  lighter  and  you'll  take  off  faster." 
The  knuckles  of  his  hands  were  white  on  his 
knees. 

At  the  wharf  he  jumped  out  and  held  the 
ship,  his  head  in  the  door. 
"You  okay,  kid?" 

"Yes."  Sitting  quite  still  in" her  seat,  she 
smiled  at  him  because  his  blue  eyes  had  dark- 
ened with  anxiety.  "Are  you?" 

"I  will  be  when  you  get  back."  He  took 
her  hand  awkwardly  and  squeezed  it.  "You 
be  good,  now."  And  he  stepped  away,  slam- 
ming the  cabin  door  shut,  and  swung  the  ship 
about  for  her. 

She  was  alone.  There  was  a  heady  moment 
when  everything  she  had  learned  left  her, 
when  she  had  to  adjust  herself  to  be  alone, 
entirely  alone,  in  the  familiar  cabin.  Then 
she  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  suddenly  a  won- 
derful sense  of  competence  made  her  sit  erect 
and  smiling:  She  was  alone !  She  was  answer- 
able to  herself  alone,  and  she  was  sufficient. 

"I  can  do  it!"  she  told  herself  aloud. 

She  checked  for  boats,  pulled  up  the  water 
rudder  and  triumphantly  drove  in  the  throt- 
tle. The  seaplane  gathered  momentum,  nod- 
ding obediently,  reared  up  on  its  steps,  and 
scudded  south  out  of  the  bay  toward  the  open 
lake  and  the  mountains.  The  water  flew  back 
from  the  floats  in  glittering  streaks,  and  then 
effortlessly  the  ship  lifted  itself  free  and  soared. 


BY  MARrELENE  TOX 


IESSONS  of  life  learned  during  childhood 
J  in  a  small  town:  Neighbor  North  finds  joy 
in  hanging  colored  laundry  on  the  line  in  true 
rainbow  continuity.  Neighbor  South  pulls 
the  tail  feathers  from  roosters  and  sells  the 
latter  for  hens  at  higher  prices. 

Efficiency  is  a  thief  of  time  when  it  leaves 
no  leisure. 

As  I  remember,  we  nearly  stopped  steri- 
lizing the  baby's  bottle  when  she  started 
drinking  her  bath  water. 

The  psychologists'  idea  of  the  perfect  non- 
worrying  mother  would  be  the  one  who 
would  say  cheerfully,  "My  runaway  child 
has  to  come  back  eventually  because  the 
world  is  round." 

The  most  thoughtful  husband  I  know 
never  reads  Dagwof)d  to  his  wife. 

Pulling  strings  sometimes  tangles  lives. 

Foi  wives  only:  Hubbies  make  the  best 
hobbies. 

She's  the  kind  of  woman  you  always  have 
to  take  l<rave  of  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph. 

The  three  ft's  of  teen-agers:  bangs,  blue 
jeans,  boys. 

Nole  on  dietw^:  Ix-anness  may  lead  to 
meanness. 


Tumbleweeds  have  the  right  idea;  they 
make  sure  that  the  seedlings  shall  not  take 
root  too  close  to  the  parent. 

It  is  not  required  of  a  woman  that  she  be 
her  husband's  better  three  fourths. 

What  an  easy  time  our  ancestors  had 
bringing  up  children;  when  a  child  misbe- 
haved there  was  only  one  cause:  something 
he  ate. 

Getting  my  son's  gym  pants  away  from 
him  long  enough  to  wash  them  is  equal  to 
wresting  the  heavyweight  championship 
from  Joe  Louis. 

"  What  difference  does  it  make  as  long  as 
no  one  sees  it  but  us?"  is  an  excuse  some- 
times made  for  using  chipped  dishes,  old 
utensils,  faded  cloths.  Tlie  answer  is  it 
makes  a  lot  of  difference  if  you  have  better; 
memory  heirkxnns  are  more  precious  than 
physical  heirkxMTis. 

Child  eating  ear  of  corn:  "Mother,  will 
you  please  take  these  cobwebs  off  for  mc?" 

Her  self-sacrifice  may  make  a  woman  a 
saint,  her  husband  a  martyr. 

If  everyone  could  disassociate  age  with 
ix  rsons  the  way  children  do  with  parents  I, 
would  be  as  young  as  I  feel. 
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more  shampoo . . .  -™- 
more  €fua/Uy . . . 

,^       /(ii' the  money 


SHAMPOO 


o  richin 

emulsified 
lanoJin 


a 


o 


o 


P  o 

Who  knows  what  shampoo  is  best? 
Your  beautician!  Use  this  2-to-l 
favorite  of  professional  beauticians. 
Leaves  hair  misry-soft,  dazzling 
clean,  manageable,  glowing. 
Billows  of  foam  instantly  even 
in  hard  water.  No  soap  film! 
'        Rich  emulsified  Lanolin  prevents 
drying.  America's  greatest  value. 


o 


THE  ONLY  CREME 
SHAMPOO  USED 
BY  MORE  THAN 
100,000 
BEAUTICIANS 

O 

HELENE   C  U  RT  I  S  I  N  DU  ST  Rl  E  S,  I  NC. 


Concentrated  and  businesslike,  Sarah 
climbed  to  400  feet,  checking  her  instruments 
as  she  rose,  made  a  90-degree  turn,  climbed 
to  600  feet  and  made  a  second  90-degree  turn. 
She  forswore  the  view,  for  she  was  approach- 
ing the  bay  again.  She  drew  cut  the  carburetor 
heater  and  cut  the  throttle,  drawing  down 
her  left  aileron.  She  straightened  out  for  an 
instant  at  the  end  of  the  cross-wind  leg  to 
check  again  for  boats,  and  now  she  could  see 
the  tiny  white  figure  on  the  wharf. 

"It's  all  right,"  she  reassured  him  aloud. 
"Watch  me!" 

She  resumed  the  gliding  turn  into  the  wind, 
straightened  out  and  gently  drew  up  the  nose 
as  the  ship  settled.  A  moment  later  she  felt 
the  floats  break  water — cleanly,  riding  swiftly 
forward  as  she  held  back  the  wheel. 

She  thrust  in  the  throttle  once  more.  This 
time  she  relaxed  and  scanned  the  fields  and 
neat  farmyards  and  the  undulating  green 
hills  and  blue-green  mountains.  In  the  shal- 
lows that  rose  to  the  rocky  shores  she  could 
see  the  delicate  brown  pebbles,  lying  beneath 
the  water  as  though  beneath  green  glass.  And 
at  the  top  of  the  world,  far  to  the  north,  the 
ranks  of  greater  hills  gave  way  to  the  White 
Mountains,  standing  lofty  and  self-communing 
in  space.  She  was  at  peace ;  she  was  not  afraid, 
of  life  or  of  death,  for  although  she  had  never 
been  so  alone  she  had  never  felt  so  close  to 
the  mystery  of  existence,  the  detached  and 
infinite  existence  of  earth  and  sky. 

She  had  relaxed  too  much  and  her  second 
landing  was  not  so  good  as  her  first,  but  the 
bounce  was  not  a  bad  one,  and  she  took  off 
for  the  third  and  last  landing. 

She  didn't  see  Gwen-EIlyn  in  the  bay  un- 
til she  had  completed  her  cross-wind  leg,  but 
the  speedboat  was  headed  out  of  her  landing 
approach  and  she  would  overshoot  the  boat's 
wake,  and  she  continued  her  glide.  Then 
Gwen-EUyn  wheeled  about  and  came  flash- 
ing back  in  a  wide  arc,  at  right  angles  to 
Sarah's  approach.  At  first  Sarah  couldn't  be- 
lieve Gwen-EUyn  saw  her  or  would  not  alter 
her  course,  but  she  realized  with  a  paralyzing 
start  of  certainty  that  unless  one  of  them  al- 
tered they  would  collide  in  a  few  seconds. 
Sarah  gave  the  seaplane  full  throttle,  drew 
back  the  wheel  and  pushed  left  rudder,  head- 
ing in  to  the  shore,  and  Gwen-Ellyn  and  her 
boat  shot  beneath  her.  Henry,  watching  on 
the  wharf,  sank  without  knowing  it  to  his 
knees. 

But  Sarah  was  not  gaining  altitude,  and  as 
she  cleared  the  shore  line  by  a  few  feet  she 
realized  she  had  left  the  carburetor  heater  on. 
Idiot!  It  was  too  late.  A  field  of  timothy 
rushed  beneath  her  floats,  and  at  the  end  of 
it  the  pines  rose  on  Cable  Ridge  and  barred 
her  way.  She  cut  the  throttle  and,  on  second 
thought,  the  switch,  drew  up  the  nose  and 
held  the  wheel  with  both  hands;  the  floats 
settled,  protesting,  shrieking  at  the  unfamil- 
iar terrain,  and  the  seaplane  slid  to  a  halt  at 
the  end  of  the  field. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  grass  when  Henry 
leaped  over  the  stone  wall.  She  got  to  her  feet, 
anxiously  smiling,  and  he  caught  her  by  the 
arms  and  glared  at  her,  the  thudding  of  his 
chest  reaching  even  into  his  face. 

"I'm  sorry,  I'm  sorry,"  she  sobbed.  "You 
told  me  a  forced  landing  was  easier  in  a  sea- 
plane than  " 

"You're  sorry !  They'll  have  to  investigate 
this  and  Gwen-EUyn's  the  baby  who'll  be 
sorry!" 

They  turned  then  and  looked  at  the  sea- 
plane, stranded  and  undamaged  in  the  timo- 
thy, and  they  began  to  laugh;  he  lifted  her  off 
her  feet  and  kissed  her,  hurting  her  cheeks, 
and  they  laughed  until  their  sides  ached. 
Then  he  stopped  kissing  her  cheeks,  and  a 
sudden  warmth  flooded  their  awkward  em- 
brace and  softened  it,  and  his  lips  moved  to 
hers.  And  with  the  momentous  silence  thun- 
dering for  the  first  time  in  her  ears,  Sarah  felt 
herself  emerge,  like  the  locust  leaving  its  shell, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  she  lingered,  glorying 
in  the  leavetaking.  . 

They  freed  themselves  at  last  to  catch  their 
breath.  "You're  sweet,"  he  whispered,  trying 
to  recapture  her,  "you're  okay.  You're  my 
girl." 

But  already  she  could  take  flight.  "Am  I  ?  " 
She  smiled  brilliantly.  "Well,  Henry,  I  think 


:METBPP0Lr^4JSr  OPERA.  STAR,  PISE  STElPIsS  SJ^: 

Jvr  drvain  fiandsy 
reant  your  hands 


"I  give  my  hands  the  same 
beauty  care  I  give  my  face  — 
I  CREAM  them!  That's  why 
it's  Pacquins  for  me,"  says 


Try  her  mvlhod  for  just  3  days  .  .  .  a  1 2-sc(  ()n(l 
massage  nilh  non-sticky,  non-fireasy 


aums^and  Svatn 


. . .  morning  . . .  night . . 


TRY  THIS  Piicquins  hand  massage 
.  .  .  morning  .  .  .  night .  .  .  any  time 
your  hands  need  sootiiing,  softening. 
Your  own  lovelier  hands  will  tell  you 
■why  Pacquins  is  the  favorite  hand 
beauty  treatment  of  so  many  stars. 

Pacquins  is  a  "must"  if  liamls  arc 
chapped,  roughened,  or  dry.  If  house- 
work leaves  your  liands  scrub-ugly, 


.  whenever  your  sliin  needs  softening 

smootli  them  .  .  .  soothe  tiicm  .  .  .  after 
every  chore — with  Pacquins.  There's  no 
waste,  no  spilling  .  .  .  and  Pacquins 
leaves  no  greasy  after-lilm. 

Keep  that  jar  of  Pacquins  within  easy 
reach.  Protect  the  precious  loveliness  of 
your  hands!  For  truly  dretim  hands  .  .  . 
follow  opera  star  Rise  Stevens's  advice: 
CRFAM  them  regularly  with  Pacquins. 


MARION  PUNCH,  R.  N.,  says: 

"Pacquins  Haiul  Cream  is  a  'must' 
tin  my  chart!  >X'ith  the  dozens 
of  scrubbings  my  hands  submit 
to  every  day.  nothing  less  cher- 
ishing than  Pacquins  could  keep 
them  socially  acceptable  —  soft, 
smooth,  lovely.  Pacquins  was 
originally  formulaie^l  lor  doctors 
ana  nurses.  ' 


Among  the  famous  stars 
uiho  use  Pacquins  are: 
GLADYS    SWAKTHOUT    •    LYNN  FONTANM 
GERTRUDE  LAWRENCE    •    VERA  ZORINA 
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(mk  ik  mi  in  ^ 


with 


a  few  blows  of  the  hammer  ami 

these  laundryproof  fasteners  are 

(m  to  stay,  thanks  to  the  professional 

attaching;  tool.  They're  the  same  Dot 

Snappers    used   on   fine  ready-made 

clothes.  No  buttonholes  to  make. 

no  buttons  to  pop  off.  Quick  and 

easy  for  children  to  fasten.  At 

vour  favorite  notions  counter. 

John  Dritz  &  Sons,  Dept.  LH.I2, 

1115  Broadway,  N.  Y.  10.  N.  Y. 

Ask  to  .w  Pi'orl  Dot  Sitdftpcis  /'or 
blouses  and  sporlsivmr. 

DOT  SNAPPERS  KIT 


$100 


a  box 
Refills  25^ 


«  Send  stam 

L  /v«  /)     envelope  f 


Send  stamped  addressed 
for  free  booklet 
ps   for  Hor 

Sewers" 


ANOTHER    DOT    PRODUCT     OF     UNITED-CARR     FASTENER  CORP. 


"From  my  very  first  wearing 
I  found  immediate  relief 
from 

Varicose  Veins! 


says  Mrs,  Frank  Dedenbach,  Detroit 


"It  is  with  genuine  sincerity  that  I  highly 
recommend  Bauer  &  Black  Elastic  Stockings 
for  their  appearance,  their  comfort  and  their 
wearing  quaUties,"  says  Mrs.  Dedenbach. 

ThLs  is  typical  of  many  comments.  And 
if  you  suffer  from  the  pain  and  unsightliness 
of  surface  varico.se  veins,  there  may  be  new 
beauty  and  new  relief  ahead  for  you,  too. 

Bauer  &  Black  Elastic  Stockings  are  genu- 
ine two-way  stretch,  lightweight,  neutral  in 
tint,  with  authentic  fashioned  leg  and  instep. 
They  withstand  repeated  launderings. 

If  your  doctfjr  recommends  elastic  stock- 
ings—  be  sure  you  get  Bauer  &  Black  .  .  . 
almost  invinihlti  for  Injauty,  firmly  supporl- 
inf>  for  comfort  and  relir^f. 


BAUER  t  BIACK.  Dapl  U9  7 
Diviiion  o>  th*  K*ndeill  Company 
2500  S.  Dvorborn  St.,  Chicago  16.  Ill 

('U-Mfw  fwml  me  ytnir  rw-w  y\{V',V', 
int^tVU'i  .'ilKfiil  VHriffrm-  vinnm"Si' 
f  '.iirnUtri  »nii  (Ci-le-f  tftr  Sfixt-" 


lot  I 


At  drug, 
department  and 
surgical  stores 


STOCKINGS 


BAUER  &  BLACK 


some  people  are  coming.  Let's  arrange  about 
getting  the  ship  out,  and  then  I  must  go 
home." 

It  was  long  past  breakfasttime,  but  they 
were  waiting  for  her  in  the  dining  room.  Mrs. 
Gillis,  immobilized  at  the  end  of  the  long  ta- 
ble, loomed  in  her  white  dress  like  a  tomb- 
stone, and  Doctor  Frienze  rose,  troubled  and 
sympathetic,  warning  Sarah  with  his  silence. 

Sarah  went  to  her  chair  and  stood  behind 
it.  "Good  morning,"  she  bade  them  pleas- 
antly. 

The  small  bright  eyes  steadied  on  her  with 
the  glittering  focus  of  anticipated  triumph, 
and  after  a  pregnant  interval  during  which 
she  allowed  Sarah  to  appreciate  her  expres- 
sion, Mrs.  Gillis  spoke:  "Gwen-Ellyn  tele- 
phoned for  you  half  an  hour  ago.  She  men- 
tioned in  passing  what  she  assumed  I  already 
knew,  that  you  have  been  taking  flying  les- 
sons." There  was  an  ominous  pause.  "  Is  this 
true?" 

■'Yes,  quite  true." 

Already  something  in  Sarah's  manner  dis- 
concerted Mrs.  Gillis;  the  glittering  focus 
shifted.  But  she  withheld  comment  because 
she  was  the  judge  and  it  was  her  privilege  to 
pronounce  sentence.  She  closed  her  lids. 
"What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?" 

Opposite  Sarah,  Doctor  Frienze's  great, 
dark,  gentle  eyes  begged  her  to  try,  to  rise  at 
last  and  tight  her  own  battle;  but  his  tightly 
drawn  lips,  the  anger  of  his  white  face,  his 
long,  fine  hands  gripping  his  chair,  told  her 
that  he  was  ready,  if  she  could  not,  to  fight  it 
for  her. 

She  smiled.  "Why,  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  for  myself,  mother,  but  I'm  awfully  tired 
and  I  shan't  be  able  to  say  it  all  now.  I  will 
later.  I  shall  go  on  with  my  flying  lessons  and 
get  my  license  because  I  mean  to  have  my 
own  plane."  She  glanced  reassuringly  at  Doc- 
tor Frienze,  and  he  smiled,  and  something 
beautiful  and  sad  filled  his  eyes.  "You  see, 
mother,"  she  continued  before  Mrs.  Gillis, 
her  jaw  open  and  protruding,  could  speak, 
"I've  always  been  afraid,  afraid  of  you  and 
afraid  of  discovering  my  own  way  of  life,  and 
now  it  isn't  possible  for  me  to  be  afraid  any 
more,  and  " 

"Sarah,"  Doctor  Frienze  cried  softly,  "what 
happened?" 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  she  told  him.  She 
would  not  buy  forgiveness  with  the  margin  of 
her  narrow  escape.  She  was  grateful  that  she 
had  got  home  ahead  of  the  news.  Doctor 
Frienze's  hands  clasped  tightly  together  and 
beads  of  sweat  started  forward  on  his  brow, 
but  he  understood:  whatever  had  happened 
was  not  the  important  thing  now. 

"Sarah,"  Mrs.  Gillis  croaked  hoarsely,  her 
cheeks  shaking  as  though  she  would  cry,  "  I 
haven't  the  faintest  idea  what  you  are  talking 
about!" 

"Ah,  but  you  have,  haven't  you?" 

"You  will  go  at  once  to  your  room  while  I 
decide  what  is  to  be  done!" 

"No,"  Sarah  murmured,  clinging  to  the 
back  of  the  chair— she  longed  to  go  to  her 
r(x)m — "  I  must  begin  right  now.  I  have  dc 
cided  myself  what  is  to  be  done,  and  this  is  it : 
1  shall  sit  down  and  have  a  glass  of  brandy 

Doctor  Frienze  leaped  like  a  tiger  to  llie 
hideous  buffet,  and  Mrs.  Gillis,  with  a  rend- 
ing cry  of  dissolution,  burst  into  tears. 

Sarah  had  never  seen  her  weep;  shudder- 
ing, she  moved  to  awnfort  her.  Hut  fiercely 
Doctor  Frienze  signaled  her,  and  together,  m 
silence,  they  watched  Mrs.  (iillis  get  to  hci 
feet  and  rut)  with  little  staggering  steps  from 
the  nK)m. 

I  )oct<)r  Frienze  helped  Sarah  into  her  chair, 
flrcw  another  dosi-  by  and  put  liis  arm  alK)ut 
her  and  lii'ld  the  glass  to  her  lips.  She  clost-d 
her  eyes  and  sipiH'd,  thankful  tiiat  they  need 
say  nothing.  She  sighed  sleepily,  reinemi)cT- 
ing  how  Henry  had  said,  "You're  my  girl." 
I  Iciiry's  girl !  She  smiled.  No,  slii-  wasn't  I  Icii- 
ry's  girl.  She  was  Sarah.  .Just  Sarah.  And  llial 
w;is  siitdcirnl .  And  with  such  a  late  start  il 
woiikl  tx-  sonic  lime  Iwforc  she  got  lo  know 
hi-rvlf.  JIaU  ill  a  dn-am  now,  she  woiidcn  d 
i(  al  the  crifl  of  thai  lime  she  would  mcd 
viriK-oiic  else,  anfl  who  il  would  lx\  Slii'  wenl 
happily  tr)  sleep  then  on  Doctor  Frienze's 
comforting  Hhoulder.  'i  ilK  k.no 


I  told  Mommie- 


///AW 


She  mixed  another  glass  of 
Alka-Seltzer  and  used  it  as  a 
gargle  to  ease  her 
sore  throat. 


THANK  YOU,  HONEY,  FOR  THIS 
WONDERFUL  BIRTHDAY  DINNER! 


YOU  SHOULD  THANK 

'  ALKA-S£LTZERi 

WHEN  MOMMie  SAID 
HER  COLD  MADE  HER 
FEEL  MISERABLE,  I  TOLD 
HER  TO  TRY  ALKA- 
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high,  awkward  wooden  cupboards,  and  there 
was  no  storage  space  to  mention,  and  not 
much  light.  As  was  customary  in  an  earher 
period,  there  was  a  long  passageway  to  the 
dining  room.  This  became  a  bad  handicap 
when  the  poet  and  her  husband  took  over  the 
farm  and  the  house  as  a  job. 

Usually  they  carried  trays  to  the  living 
room  rather  than  struggle  with  the  big  dining 
room. 

There  was  no  electric  current  except  that 
generated  by  an  old  and  worn-out  gasoline 
engine,  an  erratic  and  difficult  system.  There- 
fore, modem  equipment  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  many  poems  were  written  by  the 
light  of  candles  that  had  to  last  the  night. 

Miss  Millay,  however,  used  her  fine  mind 
to  advantage  with  what  there  was.  Her  small 
and  beautiful  hands  are  immensely  capable. 
The  poet  who  once  planned  to  be  a  concert 
pianist  found  her  reach  too  short  for  the  big 
chords,  but  she  is  the  handy  man  of  the  house. 

She  adores  fine  tools,  and  Eugen  delights 
her  with  gifts  of  such  things  as  hammers, 
planes  and  sets  of  screw  drivers.  Her  little 
workroom  off  the  kitchen  has  a  small  car- 
penter bench  with  vise,  and  all  her  tools  are 
arranged  in  an  orderly  manner  above  it. 
Screws  and  nails  are  filed  as  neatly  as  table 
silver. 


Miss  Millay  oils  the  squeaking  hinges, 
tightens  loose  windows,  repairs  worn  steps. 

And  I  kept  thinking  how  the  disciplined 
mind  that  created  sonnets  like 

Euclid  alone  has  looked  on  Beauty  bare. 

or 

Moon,  that  against  the  lintel  of  the  west 
Your  forehead  lean  until  the  gale  be  swung, 

could  attack  the  details  of  living  as  swiftly 
and  accurately. 

The  old  kitchen  was  as  inconvenient  and 
difficult  as  a  room  could  be;  but  even  with  no 
modem  conveniences,  Edna  kept  it  in  spot- 
less order.  Lacking  a  towel  rack,  she  made 
one  of  an  old  curtain  roller.  In  the  dark  awk- 
ward cupboards,  she  arranged  her  supplies  in 
shining  jars  and  bottles  placed  diagonally  on 
the  wooden  shelves,  each  one  easily  seen  and 
reached.  An  old  cheese  box  held  her  clothes- 
pins in  rows  with  their  heads  togetlier  like 
toy  soldiers. 

Housekeeping  was  difficult  in  this  narrow 
dark  room,  and  meal  getting  a  hard  task.  This 
affected  Eugen,  too,  for  he  is  one  of  those  men 
who  can  really  cook  to  the  queen's  taste— or 
a  poet's.  He  used  to  be  a  great  game  hunter, 
and  traveled  all  over  the  world.  In  ever\- 
country  he  collected  recipes,  and  cooking  i~ 
(Continued  on  Page  lS5j 


DR.  BARBARA  BIBER,  Consultant 

Child  Psychologist,  Bank  Street  Schools,  New  York 

Nearly  all  children  love  to  d/ess  up  "as  something,"  and 
parents  like  it  too — because  it  makes  the  children  look  so 
cute.  But  much  more  than  cuteness  is  involved.  In  fact, 
dressing  up  is  one  of  the  important  ways  by  which  a  child 
grous  up — through  imagining  himself  in  olher  people's 
shoes.  A  very  little  child  is  content  to  borrow  mother's 
purse  to  play  "mummy,"  but  to  older  children  costume 
details  are  more  important.  That's  why  stores  sell  so 
many  ready-made  costumes.  However,  it's  better  (and 
cheaper)  to  encourage  children  to  assemble  their  own  cos- 
tumes. A  little  forethought  on  parents'  part  can  help  a  lot. 
Even  if  you  don't  have  an  attic,  it's  a  good  idea  to  restrain 
that  impulse  to  throw  out  old  purses,  belts,  gloves,  hats 
(mother' ».and  father's),  rubber  boots,  ties,  dresses,  sashes, 
scarves.  Try  to  spare  a  drawer  to  pile  them  in.  For  they  are 
the  raw  material  for  the  kind  of  dressed-up  dramatic  play 
that  helps  children's  minds  to  grow. 


"But  how  can  I  be  a  real  couboy 
if  she  it'on't  lend  me  her  guitar?'* 


When  baby's  crankiness  means 

"Childhood  Constipation" 


•^'^^  Fletcher's  Castoria! 


''It's  the  laxative  made  especially  for  infants 
"^V/V"    ond  children/' 


w; 


'HEN  your  child  is  cro.ss  and 
that  crankines.s  comes  from 
"Childhood  Constipation"  .  .  .  it's 
wise  to  know  what  to  do.  C5ive  her 
Fletcher's  Castoria. 

Thorough  and  effective  — yet  so  gen- 
tle, it  won't  up.set  sensitive  diges- 
tive systems. 

Made  especially  for  children  —  con- 
tains no  harsh  drugs,  will  not  cause 
griping  or  discomfort. 

So  pleosant-tasting  —  children  love 
it  and  take  it  gladly  without  any 
struggle. 


Get  Flefcher's  CastoWa  at  your  drug- 
store today.  Be  sure  you  see  the  green 
band  and  the  Charles  H.  Fletcher 
signature  on  the  package— then  you 
will  knoiv  that  what  you  are  getting 
is  the  original  and  genuine. 


The  original  and  genuine 

CASTORIA 
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TO  PAY  AN  EMPLOYE  FOR  AN  HOUR'S  WORK 
THE  RAILROADS  HAVE  TO  HAUL  FREIGHT 
MORE  THAN  TWICE  AS  FAR  AS  IN  1921 


YEAR  1921 


TO  EARN  THE  MONEY  TO  PAY  ONE  HOUR'S  WAGE 

TO  ONE  EMPLOYE-RA/LROADS  HAD  TO  HAUL 
ONE  TON  OF  FREIGHT 


MILES 


JULY  1948 


TO  EARN  THE  MONEY  TO  PAY  ONE  HOUR'S  WAGE 

-RAILROADS  HAD  TO  HAUL 
ONE  TON  OF  FREIGHT 


MILES 


PEN\SY  LVANIA 
1I9U77 


The  average  hourly  wage  of  railroad  employes  — 
without  overtime  — has  more  fhan  doubled  since  1921, 
after  World  War  I.  But  the  railroads  have  been  receiving 
less  for  hauling  the  average  ton  of  freight  one  mile  than 
they  received  in  1921. 

With  greatly  increasct!  v/agc  levels  in  other  industries,  in- 
creased railroad  w;iges  obviously  would  be  expected.  Some  of 
the  increased  cost  of  labor,  materials  and  sunplics  has  been  oflFset  by 


great  economies  which  railroads  have  achieved  through  techno- 
logical improvements. 

It  takes  large  amounts  of  money  to  make  these  improvements. 
More  are  urgently  needed.  Additional  wage  increases  are  taking 
place  and  the  cost  of  materials  and  supplies  has  doubled  since  1939 
and  continues  to  rise.  Despite  postwar  increases,  freight  rates  are 
insufficient  to  pay  these  operating  expenses  and  to  provide  money 
for  changes  required  to  reduce  costs  and  improve  service. 

That's  why  the  railroads  hat!  to  ask  for  increased  freight  rates. 
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(Continued  from  Page  183) 
his  creative  art.  When  he  isn't  off  haying  or 
helping  John  the  farmer  with  the  cows,  he 
loves  to  simmer  a  bouillabaisse,  or  make  his 
famous  "snert,"  which  is  a  Dutch  version  of 
pea  soup,  or  use  the  fresh  herbs  from  their 
own  herb  garden  for  his  special  bouillon. 

The  bringing  in  of  electricity  was  the  first 
step  in  remodeling  the  poet's  kitchen.  And 
as  the  last  pole  was  lifted  into  place  Edna 
showed  us  a  poem  which  she  had  written 
while  the  men  were  working  high  in  the  air 
those  cool  autumn  days.  She  read  it  aloud 
to  the  linemen. 

It  was  a  cold  brilliant  day,  and  the  men 
stood  in  the  clear  light  by  the  tall  dark  pole 
and  listened  to  Miss 


Millay's  lovely  voice. 
It  was  the  first  time, 
one  man  said,  he  had 
realized  that  there 
was  beauty  in  work, 
his  kind  of  work .  Their 
response  made  me  re- 
alize all  over  again 
that  poetry  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  living, 
never  an  ivory-tower 
kind  of  art. 

Edna  had  definite 
ideas  about  her 
kitchen.  She  wanted 
it  streamlined,  func- 
tional (a  sonnet  has 
only  fourteen  lines, 
never  an  extra  one). 
She  wanted  a  big  win- 
dow over  the  sink. 
"Give  me  all  the  sky 
you  can,"  she  said. 
She  did  not  want  cur- 
tains or  pots  of  trail- 
ing ivy — "No  hang- 
ing gardens  of  Bab- 
ylon." ^ 

The  new  kitchen  fits 
her  personality  per- 
fectly, and  Eugen,  the 
chef,  now  has  an  elec- 
tric range,  plenty  of 
work  surface,  cabinets 
for  all  his  supplies,  ex- 
cellent lighting  for  the 


ing,  the  wall  behind  the  shelves  is  deeper,  al- 
most an  aquamarine.  The  shading  of  the 
walls  gives  the  effect  of  shifting  light  on  the 
ocean. 

The  new  eating  center  makes  gay  meals  for 
two  easy.  And  Edna  and  Eugen  say  it's  like 
the  little  cafes  in  Paris,  the  bistros  where  they 
had  so  many  happy  meals  in  the  days  before 
the  war.  They  love  France,  and  this  small 
piece  of  remembrance  is  a  special  thing  to 
them.  And  to  me  a  fine  illustration  of  the  im- 
portance of  making  your  home  reflect  your 
heart. 

On  a  cold  February  day,  the  kitchen  is 
toast- warm.  The  old  range  which  furnished 
difficult  heat  is  gone,  but  piping  heat  in 
from  a  small  furnace 
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ailing 


By  JOAX  Al'COl'RT 

Wings,  towers,  bells  and  bridges  fall 
away. 

Shining  behind  us  into  milky  light. 
Ahead,  the  giant  river  draws  the  day 
Down  to  its  breast,  silver  and 

straight  and  bright; 
And  in  the  distance,  draws  the 

mountains  down 
The  steep  stone  hills  that  stand  on 

either  hand 
Turning  from  agate  to  obsidian 
Against  the  velvet  brilliance  of  the 

land. 

Far,  far  ahead  a  solid  shadow  stands 
Star-cast  and  sorrowful  in  northern 
snow, 

Gathering  all  rivers  into  silent 
hands. 

Keeping  their  secrets  as  they  come 
and  go. 

While  still  behind  us,  bridges,  birds 

and  towers 
Gleam,  and  sink  slowly  in  a  cloud  of 

hours. 


which  formerly  heated 
another  part  of  the 
house  supplies  a 
steady  and  comfort- 
able warmth. 

Edna  enjoys  wash- 
ing her  own  silks  and 
woolens  at  home.  Eu- 
gen does  not  like  laun- 
dry going  on  under 
his  nose  as  he  cooks. 
So  the  laundry  trays 
and  the  new  electric 
washer  were  moved 
to  the  back  entry. 
Also  the  water  there  is 
handy  for  John  and 
Eugen  when  they  need 
it  for  farm  chores,  and 
they  do  not  interrupt 
the  dishwashing  just 
when  the  water  is  hot 
and  sudsy. 

The  addition  of  a 
freezer  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  store  their  own 
chickens  and  vege- 
tables— and  they 
grow  all  their  own. 
At  this  season  they 
have  endive  fresh 
from  a  sandy  rooting 
in  the  cellar,  for  sal- 
ads with  Eugen's 
special  dressing. 

Herbs  have  long 


early  dark  of  winter 

evenings;  and  while  he  puts  beans  to  soak  on 
Friday  night,  Edna  can  wash  dishes  and 
watch  the  sky  darken  over  the  hilltop. 

A  bank  of  aluminum  casement  windows 
stretching  from  ceiling  to  the  counter  and 
filling  the  whole  end  of  the  room,  and  a  new 
cabinet  sink  under  it,  delighted  Miss  Millay. 
She  is  an  expert  on  all  North  American  birds 
and  loves  to  watch  them  feeding  in  winter 
and  nesting  in  summer  as  she  washes  dishes. 
The  squirrels  and  the  chipmunks  also  keep 
her  friendly  company.  Someday  next  sum- 
mer, "the  dappled  child  of  the  deer"  will 
surely  come  back  and  set  his  polished  hoofs 
on  the  grass  and  look  in  at  her  window. 

The  new  automatic  electric  water  heater 
gives  her  a  constant  supply  of  hot  water,  and 
as  she  scours  the  pans  she  recites  Catullus  and 
the  French  poets.  Or  maybe  she  recalls 
again  her  own: 

0  world,  I  cannot  liold  thee  close  enough! 
Thy  winds,  thy  wide  grey  skies ! 
Thy  mists,  that  roll  and  rise! 
Thy  ivoods,  this  autumn  day,  that  ache  and 
sag 

And  all  but  cry  tvith  colour! 

She  may  see  the  wild  ducks  winging  over 
outside  her  wide  casement  and  think  again: 

Lord,  I  do  fear 

Thou'st  made  the  world  too  beautiful  this 
year; 

My  soul  is  all  but  out  of  me, — let  fall 
No  burning  leaf;  prithee,  let  no  bird  call. 

It  is  extremely  hard  to  mention  Miss  Mil- 
lay  without  remembering  her  poetry.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  new  kitchen  the  colors  of  the 
sea  she  loves  and  writes  about  are  translated 
mto  the  deep  turquoise  of  the  floor.  The 
doors,  tne  covers  on  the  bench  seat  and  other 
a«-cents  in  the  room  are  the  color  of  deep-sea 
coral  sprays.  The  wall  behind  the  table  and  the 
celling  are  the  color  of  the  sea  in  early  morn- 


been  a  specialty  of 
Edna's.  She  grows  quantities  of  lavender  and 
gathers  it  every  season  for  her  sheets  and 
linen  chests.  Herbs  season  her  poetry  too: 

For  the  sake  of  some  things 
That  be  now  no  more 
I  -will  strew  rushes 
On  my  chamber-floor, 
I  will  plant  bergamot 
At  my  kitchen-door. 

It  was  late  autumn  when  I  last  visited  the 
white  house  at  the  end  of  the  road.  The  bulle- 
tin board  was  up  in  the  kitchen  and  a  mes- 
sage from  Edna  written  firmly  on  it:  "Tell 
John  not  to  cut  the  grass  around  my  York 
and  Lancaster  roses." 

Eugen  was  off  on  the  farm.  Edna  was  out 
of  sight—  reading  a  new  poem  aloud  to 
someone  on  the  windy  darkening  terrace 
overlooking  the  orchard.  But  her  vivid 
presence  was  there— how  could  so  much 
greatness  be  in  one  small  person,  I  wondered. 

The  kitchen  was  bright  and  "domestic  as  a 
plate."  All  the  last  light  of  the  sky  came  in 
the  windowed  wall ;  there  would  be  hard  frost, 
and  soon  the  "soft  spitting  snow."  But  the 
poet's  kitchen  would  be  a  place  to  work  in 
with  contentment,  and  as  I  turned  to  the 
door  I  thought  of  Edna's  Winter  Night: 

Pile  high  the  hickory  and  the  light 
Log  of  chestnut  struck  by  the  blight. 
Welcome-in  the  winter  night. 

The  day  has  gone  in  hewing  and  felling. 
Sawing  and  drawing  wood  to  the  dwelling 
For  the  night  of  talk  and  story  telling. 

These  are  the  hours  that  give  the  edge 
To  the  blunted  axe  and  the  bent  wedge. 
Straighten  the  saw  and  lighten  the  sledge. 

Here  are  question  and  reply. 

And  the  fire  reflected  in  the  thinking  eye. 

So  peace,  and  let  the  bob-cat  ciy. 

THE  EN  1) 


For  "sniff  appeal"  heap  his  dish  with  wonderful  Gro-Pup  Ribbon. 
Crunchy-good  .  .  .  and  nourishing ! 

Dogs  crave  solid  food  . . .  and  that's  what  they  get  in  Gro-Pup.  Top 
quality  protein — in  skim  milk  and  homogenized  fish.  Meat  meal,  too. 
Plus  many  "dog  thrive"  ingredients,  including  every  vitamin  and 
mineral  dogs  are  known  to  need ! 

Give  your  dog  Gro-Pup — for 
sleek  coat,  good  condition  and 
lively  bounce!  It's  veterinary- 
approved  .  .  .  it's  the  onljf 
Ribbon-type  dog  food 
available ! 


THRIFTY,  TOO!  Not  70 

water  like  most  canned  dog 
foods.  With  Gro-Pup  yoit  add 
the  water !  You  get  over  1  V-j  lbs 
of  solid  nourishing  food  in 
a  single  package  of  Gro-Pup 
Ribbon  .  .  .  it's  the  biggest 
box  on  the  shelf! 


4^  5Mack<^' (^ooe/...  c^^&Siu^^ 


(ts  still  ifielfiing -to  clo... 

IVs  sfill  +he  +hing,  as  *if  was  in  1647, 
for  a  girl's  -P.ance  to  ask  her  father  for  her 
hand  I  And  as  the  +wo  men  you  lo^e  mosh 
observe  this  old  tradition,  your  thoughts 
turn  happil/ toward  /our  future  honne- 


-jUe  most  dearly  treasured  silverplate 
in  all  the  ^vorld  is  1847  Rogers  Bros. 
Aqracious  tradition  for  o^er  lOO  years  1 
-The  modem  patterns  with  the  yearmark 
^^l&47"  ha^/e  an  extra  height  and  depth  of  orna- 
ment, a  perFection  of  finish  and  balance 
lhat  youf,nd,asarule,  onl/  in  solid  silver. 

32-piece  service  f^r  eight,i64.73,  w.th 
chest  No  Federal  tax.  Same  pnce  as  .n  1945. 
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^  The  Wise  Wife  Buys  Waxtex  ! 


Easy-to-Use 

FOOD  SAVER  ! 

The  wise  wife  protects  the  flavor  and  freshness 
foods  by  wrapping  them  in  Waxtex. 
axed  through  and  on  both  sides  to  protect 
st  air,  drying  out,  odors. 


•  Heavy  Waxed  Paper 

•  Strong,  Pliable 

•  More  Transparent 

•  Better  Dispenser  Box 

•  Full  125-Foot  Roll 


nttd  onlr  add  u  alrr  and  fiai  oTing  bt- 
eauie  each  toniuint  *U  ihr  »"«<•'• 
btaiirr  ■  than  ■  whipping  criam.  mil* 
and  tgg  yoli>  atititary  for  txlra-ricb 
itt  I  ream. 

4.  Break  up  »nd  ipoon  froien  Ten-B- 
Low  inio  mixing  bowl.  Whip  lo  a 
con»i»icncy  a  licile  wftcr  lhan  creamy 
mathcd  poiaioe*.  Slir  in  iruihed  chot- 
olaic  chip  candy 

5.  Rciurn  to  freejing  iriy  and  <reeic 
Ten  B  l  "»  i«  NOT  a  powder.  NOT 
J  wcalird  "mix.  bur  a  genuine  ut 
cream   in   heavy,  conceniraied 

Cei  »e>erjl  cant  of  Ten  H-Low  i.KJay 


CONCfNTRATED    REAL    ICE  CREAM 


HOW  TO 

GLOXIMAS 

THIS  superb  house  plant  can  be  grown  in- 
doers  from  seed,  seedlings,  leaf  cuttings 
and  bulbs.  Bulbs,  which  cost  an\-vvhere 
from  25  to  50  cents  apiece,  depending 
on  the  size,  are  the  easiest  and  quickest ;  and 
planted  from  now  until  May.  will  bloom  this 
summer  in  the  colors  of  your  choice.  Seeds, 
which  come  in  mixtures,  if  sowti  now  will  form 
small  flowering  plants  by  August  or  Septem- 
ber, and  will  make  larger  ones  next  year,  by 
which  time  you  will  know  what  colors  \x>u 
have.  Domestic  seedlings  ordinarily  cost  as 
much  to  buy  as  large  bulbs  imported  from 
Belgium,  but  from  them  you  get  a  far  greater 
%-ariety  of  colors  and  markings.  Leaf  cuttings 
you  learn  to  make  when  you  gain  some 
gloxinia  experience. 

Bulbs  require  little  or  no  experience,  so  I 
suggest  you  start  with  them.  Get  two  or 
three  of  the  largest  you  can.  and  an  ordinary- 
5-inch  day  flowerpot  for  each  one.  Put  about 
an  inch  of  charcoal  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
for  drainage  and  soil  sweetening,  then  fill  the 
pot  with  the  following  soil  mixtiire:  1  part 
sand,  2  parts  leaf  mold.  1  part  peat  moss.  1 
part  good  garden  soil  and  1  part  well-rotted 
cow  manure.  This  is  the  recipe  of  an  out- 
standing gloxinia  grower,  and  practically  the 
same  as  the  soil  mixture  we  used  for  the 
plants  in  our  picture  on  the  preceding  page. 
It  is  purposely  rich  and  porous,  as  gloxinias 
demand  plenty  of  good  drainage  and  nour- 
ishment. 

You  set  the  bulb  with  the  top  barely  pro- 
truding from  the  soil;  but  after  a  first  good 
watering,  water  sparingly  until  leaves  begin 
to  show,  then  keep  the  soil  constantly  moist, 
but  without  wetting  the  leaves.  Gloxinias 
like  a  covered  porch,  out  of  the  wind  and  di- 
rect sun.  or  a  light  but  not  too  sunny  win- 
dow; a  temperature  bet  ween  60 'and  70"  F.  In 
a  heated  room,  humidity  is  necessar\-  for 
their  good  health,  as  with  people.  A  tablet  or 
two  of  fertilizer  once  a  week  when  the  leaves 
have  formed,  and  while  the  plant  is  in  flower, 
will  enliance  the  general  effect. 

The  bulbs  will  last  for  years.  When  the 
flowers  have  finished  blooming  and  the  leaves 
begun  to  fade,  stop  watering,  and  keep  the 
plant  in  its  pot  in  a  cool.  dr\-  place  until  it  be- 
gins to  sprout  again,  which  wiU  be  about  Feb- 
ruary". Then  renew  the  potting  mixture,  and 
start  right  in  again  where  you  left  off. 

I  f  you  have  difliculty  finding  gloxinia  bulbs 
at  local  seed  stores,  ask  the  seedsman  for  the 
name  and  address  of  a  large  mail-order  seed 
firm  which  lists  gloxinia  bulbs  in  its  cata- 
logue. FoUow  directions  carefully,  and  you 
will  be  proud  to  have  in  your  possession  one 
of  the  handsomest  house  plants  of  them  all. 

— R.  P. 


KKPKISAL 

(Continued  from  Page  37) 

Last  year  e%'er>"body  had  gathered  at  the 
Oak  Street  Pharmacy ;  now  they  had  switched 
to  The  Joint,  as  Brick  called  it.  There  was 
never  any  method  or  motive  in  the  selection 
of  a  hangout;  you  went  to  a  place  for  a  while 
and  then  you  all  changed  and  started  going 
somewhere  else.  In  this  case  it  w"asn"t  the 
beer,  really;  at  least  not  with  Jud.  because 
he  didn't  e\"en  like  the  stuff.  Some  of  the  bo\s 
and  even  the  girls  drank  it.  and  drank  enough 
to  make  them  tight,  but  Jud  stuck  to  soft 
drinks  and  ice  cream.  But  Tlie  Joint  was 
convenient — on  the  fringe  of  the  expensi\*e 
residential  district  where  Jud  and  most  of  the 
gang  lived— and  >ou  could  get  home  in  a 
hurry  even  if  you  had  to  walk. 

Reaching  the  place,  he  saw  with  delight 
that  Brick's  convertible  was  parked  in  front. 
Maylx."  the\  'd  go  for  a  ride.  ma>  be  Brick 
would  even  let  him  drive.  Being  sixteen  and 
a  half  and  in  senior  high.  Brick  already  had 
a  car,  but  with  the  war  over,  some  drip 
had  to  change  the  driving  age  hack  to  six- 
teen and  make  Jud  wait  a  year  longer  for  a 
liceav;.  lie  could  drive  now— a  lot  better 
than  hi*  mother  -but  she  wouldn't  evi-n 
let  him  take  ttic  whi-el. 


Recipe  from  r^T^^s.. 

K  „  fit  or  dripp>os»  ^^■^ 
Melt  2  th5P.  fit  °l  V  CUP 

Head  .n  2  f°"^„;  «.et*ble 

Ucmd   (water,  m'l^  ,^-hen 

-^:^.;.Crwt=Wen^^ 

3  or 


JTilsom  s  B-l  '  is 
«  rich  meat  and 
regetaHe  ex- 
tract. 


Rust-Resistant        ~c  v^I-e. 
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W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
,^  416  Burpee  Building        416  Burpee  BtatdiD 
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Large  10c  raz'<et 

Fr.e  C-c-dei  G.  de  i  Cc-;  .-9 
S«eds  •  5.  cs  •  ?e'* 
lOBEIT  HIST  CO. 
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He  shouldered  the  door  open  and  stepped 
nside;  into  the  noise  of  voices  and  the  juke 
ox,  and  the  sour-sweet  smell  that  goes  with 
uch  places.  Now  that  he  was  here,  the  hurry 
/ent  out  of  his  movements  and  he  slouched 
Drward,  his  eyes  sweeping  the  littered  room 
ke  a  beacon. 

Brick  was  holding  court  in  a  booth,  but 
here  were  already  six  people  in  it,  sitting 
igh-shouldered  and  cross-legged  because 
here  wasn't  enough  room.  Jud  passed  them 
p  regretfully ;  if  Brick  was  tangled  up  with  a 
ouple  of  women  there  was  no  chance  for  a 
ide.  Instead  he  ambled  to  the  fountain  and 
luttered  his  order  for  a  chocolate  malt,  then 
mbled  to  the  magazine  rack  and  selected  a 
ew  comic  to  read  wliile  he  drank.  Dick  Dun- 
am  was  at  the  fountain,  too,  sucking  up  the 
ist  drops  of  a  soda,  so  Jud  gave  him  an  ex- 
iressionless  greeting  and  opened  the  comic 
ook. 

Dick  finished  the  soda  and  shoved  it  away. 
You  wanta  go  out  tonight?"  He  spoke 
ight-lipped  out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth, 
lecause  he  was  a  Bogart  admirer. 

Jud  pulled  a  swallow  of  malt  into  his 
nouth  before  he  answered.  "Where?" 

"The  Ambersons  are  off  on  some  kind  of 
ruise." 

"Oh."  Jud's  spine  tingled  pleasantly. 
What  time,  and  where  they  getting  to- 
ether?" 

"Art's  garage;  seven-thirty.  It's  good  and 
iark  by  then."  Art's  father  had  fixed  up  a 
)layroom  over  the 


arage  for  him  and  it 
nade  a  swell  hangout. 

"Oke.nibe  there." 

He  had  expected  an 
rgument  from  his 
nother  about  going 
'ut  tonight;  he  hadn't 
lone  so  hot  in  school 
ately  and  she  kept 
naking  those  silly 
ippeals  and  threats: 
Jud,  yov^'ve  simply 
ot  to  apply  yourself 
)etter.  If  you  fail, 
ou'U  have  to  study 
Jl  summer  and  you 
von't  be  able  to  go  to 
he  beach  with  us." 
rhat  sort  of  stuff.  He 
vasn'talarmed:before 
t  was  too  late  he 


By  Elizab4'lh  .\l<>'Farland 

Things  that  are  greatest  seem  most 

small. 
If  riddles  pall, 

Then  I  will  say  that  little  things 
Are  greatly  coveted  by  kings. 
This  love — as  rich  as  queenly 

dower — 
I  offer  you,  like  any  flower. 


;ould  take  a  little  time 

)ut  and  catch  up.  Lessons  were  eas>'  as  dirt 
f  you  had  a  reason  to  learn  them;  he  had 
nade  an  A-plus  in  math  when  that  was  the 
:)rice  of  a  new  bicycle.  (For  a  convertible, 
le  thought  resignedly,  he'd  probably  have 
0  produce  a  whole  string,  of  A's.) 

But  the  argument  failed  to  materialize  be- 
ause  when  he  finally  reached  home  his 
npther  and  father  were  out  to  dinner.  George, 
he  negro  houseman,  relayed  their  mes- 
sage. 

'Your  mother  said  for  you  to  stay  home 
-Onight  and  study  your  lessons  good." 

"Nuts."  He  fell  to  eating  noisily.  "I  got 
tept  in  and  did  my  homework  then.  I'm 
?oing  over  to  Art  Emmons',  but  I'll  be  in 
efore  Ihey  will." 

"Well" — George  shrugged — "don't  say  I 
lidn't  tell  you." 

There  were  three  boys  at  Art's  when  he 
|0t  there,  all  of  them  about  his  age  and  all  in 
state  of  excitement.  Art  said,  "You  took 
/our  time.  Let's  get  going,"  and  grabbed  up 
lis  jacket.  Then  he  remembered  to  load  the 
"ecord  player  and  leave  it  going  at  the  top  of 
ts  voice.  (Most  of  the  records  had  the  ini- 
ials  of  other  owners  scratched  on  them,  but 
Jiat  was  unimportant;  the  only  time  Art 
lad  been  embarrassed  was  when  he  care- 
essly  gave  a  girl  one  of  her  own  records  for 
Christmas,  but  she  had  thought  it  a  scream- 
ng  joke,  so  it  didn't  matter.)  Twelve  records 
would  play  a  long  time. 

Even  if  one  of  them  had  been  old  enough 
;o  have  a  car,  they  would  still  have  had  to 
Ik  the  three  blocks  to  the  Amberson  place, 
[t  was  a  big,  rambling  brick  house  set  in  an 
acre  of  landscaped  grounds,  and  there  was  a 
i'm  light  burning  downstairs.  The  light  made 
hem  pause  until  Dick  reassured  them. 
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"There's  nobody  there.  I  cased  the  place. 
They  just  left  a  light  to  make  people  think 
they  were  at  home." 

They  deployed  then,  converging  on  the 
rear  of  the  house.  French  doors  opening  onto 
a  terrace  seemed  the  most  promising,  so  they 
huddled  silently  around  the  center  door  while 
Art  expertly  produced  a  hammer  and  a  very 
dirty  handkerchief,  laid  the  folded  handker- 
chief against  a  pane  of  glass  and  struck  once. 
Inside  there  was  a  tinkle  of  falling  glass  that 
made  them  hold  their  breath,  but  the  night 
remained  empty  and  silent  around  them. 

"Oke,"  Dick  breathed,  and  inserted  an 
arm  through  the  jagged  hole.  When  he  had 
found  the  key  and  turned  it  they  slid  silently 
into  the  house. 

JtJD's  heart  was  racing  and  his  eyes  had  a 
curious  glitter.  This  was  the  part  that  gave 
you  such  a  big  kick.  "We  got  to  pull  all  those 
shades  and  pull  the  curtains  across  'em 
first,"  he  whispered. 

Bennie  Temple  helped  him  and  when  the 
job  was  done  Art  switched  on  a  lamp.  The 
room  was  handsome,  expjensive  and  im- 
maculate. 

"Some  joint,"  Art  said  approvingly,  and 
pulled  out  a  pocketknife. 

Jud  raced  for  the  pantry,  excitement 
mounting  in  him  until  he  felt  dizzy.  He  had 
never  quite  reached  the  point  of  liking  to 
smash  fine  things,  the  way  Art  and  Bennie 
did,  but  he  enjoyed  making  a  mess.  Sirup  and 
oatmeal  on  a  rug, 
catchup  designs  on 
imported  wallpaper : 
those  did  something 
for  him,  released  some 
pent-up  energy  and 
protest  that  he  could 
neither  recognize  nor 
understand. 

While  Art  was  slash- 
ing upholstery  Jud 
worked  feverishly,  his 
boyish  face  trans- 
formed with  a  kind  of 
inner  frenzy .  He  traced 
intricate  patterns  of 
sirup  over  the  deep- 
piled  rug,  poured  flour 
on  topof  it  and  smeared 
the  mixture  with  a 
tablespoon.  (He  had 
learned  that  the  stuff 
stuck  to  your  hands.) 
Bennie  came  up  from  the  basement  brand- 
ishing a  saw.  "Look!"  he  gasped  with  de- 
light. "  I'm  gonna  fix  that  dining-room  table 
so  they  won't  need  chairs  when  they  eat  at  it. 
They  can  sit  on  the  floor,  and  save  money." 
He  giggled  insanely. 

They  all  worked  swiftly  and  intently,  each 
at  his  favorite  type  of  destruction,  and  some- 
times they  paused  to  admire  someone's  hand- 
iwork or  applaud  his  ingenuity.  Hearing 
footsteps  overhead,  Jud  rushed  upstairs  and 
met  Dick,  coming  out  of  a  room.  Jud's  face 
fell;  Dick  was  holding  the  prettiest  rod  and 
reel  he  had  ever  looked  at. 
"Where'd  you  find  it?" 
"  In  a  closet.  Oh,  brother ! "  He  fle.xcd  the 
rod  and  regarded  it  with  gentle  adoration. 
"I  wish  I'd  seen  it  first.  Which  closet?" 
Dick  pointed  with  his  head  and  Jud  raced 
on.  There  were  no  more  rods,  but  he  did  liave 
one  break:  in  the  drawer  of  a  bedside  table 
he  found  a  Colt  automatic,  the  sweetest  little 
job  he  had  ever  seen.  (He  had  never  handled 
a  pistol  before,  but  he  was  still  certain  it  was 
the  sweetest  job  in  ten  states.)  He  slipped  it 
reverently  into  the  pocket  of  his  jacket  and 
went  slowly  downstairs,  trying  to  slouch  like 
a  movie  gangster. 

Art's  face  fell  when  he  saw  the  rod  and 
pistol.  "And  I'll  bet  there's  not  another  thing 
in  the  whole  damn  house."  He  kicked  the 
mutilated  table  in  disgust,  as  if  it  had  some- 
how been  responsible  for  his  deprivation. 
"Just  for  that,  I'm  going  up  and  work  over 
the  old  lady's  room." 

Jud  looked  uneasily  at  his  watch.  "It's 
after  nine  o'clock  and  the  police  patrol  out 
here  pretty  regular.  Hadn't  we  better  scram?  " 

Art  wanted  to  stay,  but  they  outvoted  him. 
Bennie  considered  taking  the  saw,  then  de- 
cided it  was  too  hard  to  hide;  Art  gave  one 
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Its  THE  ORIGINAL  CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL 

DATE  AND  NUT  BREAD 


Whether  you  have  it  for  fancy 
parties  or  quick  snacks  .  .  .  there's 
nothingquite  like  this  nutty,  golJen- 
brown  loaf  packed  with  choice  im- 
ported dates  and  cashew  nuts.  Yes 
.  .  .  Crosse  ..^  Blackvvell  Date 
Nut   Bread   is  always  fresh  .  .  . 
always  ready  to  serve  .  .  .  for  des- 
serts   .    .    .    for  sandwiches  with 
your  favorite  spread  ...  or  just 
as   it  comes  out  of  the  handy 
vacuum  tin.  At  your  local  dealer's. 

FREE  RECIPE  BOOK  I 

Send  for  tempting  recipes  for  serv- 
ing other  famous  C^:B  foods,  to 
The  Crosse  Blackwcll  Company, 
Dept.  J-2,  Baltimore  24,  Md. 

Other  Famous  Favorites  from 
CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL 

Atn erica's  i-hiest  Nttme  in  Foods 


CftB  Chocolate  Nut  Roll 

Another  ilelUinui  treat. 
Rich,  chocolate  flavored 
roll  with  cashew  nuts. 
Just  ri*:ht  for  sandwiches 
or  easy,  tasty  desserts. 


V 


C&B  Orange  Marmalade 

An  uti/orgettahle  fhivor. 
Made  from  the  original, 
priced  C&B  formula — 
famous  for  centuries. 


C&B  Date  Dessert 

]u:it  etioufU?  for  two!  Ten- 
der roll,  made  of  dates, 
spices  and  selected  in- 
Kredients.  Economical 
. .  .  ready  to  serve.  You'll 
like  delicious  C&B  Fit: 
Dessert,  too. 


CtB  Bnf  Stew 

Hearty,  lake-it-easy  meal 
in  a  can  .  .  .  just  heat  and 
eat.  Choice  beef,  succu- 
lent vecetables,  in  vita- 
min-rich eravv. 


9 poi/nd^wc/ean 
c/ofhesm  '/mmufesi^ 


Washes  Clothes  Whiter,  Brighter,  Quicker! 


Yes!  You  can  wash  more  clothes  clean  in 
/e«  time  and  with  less  effort  in  a  Norge 
— a  full  nine  pounds  of  sparkling-white 
or  color-bright  clothes  in  seven  minutes! 

Famous  Norge  triple  washing-action — 
up,  down,  around — really  gets  rid  of 
dirt.  Over  and  over  your  laundry  is 
swirled  through  cleansing,  sudsy  water 
in  the  giant  Norge  tub  . . .  It's  this  rapid 
washing  motion — in  a  super-capacity  tub 
—  that  really  gets  clothes  cleaner,  faster. 

Norge  washers  give  you  everything  .  .  . 
dependable  service,  economical  opera- 
tion, rugged  construction,  and  a  host  of 
time-,  work-  and  money-saving  features. 
You  get  more  for  your  money  when 
you  buy  Norge! 

''5 1949;  Norg«- Divisir>n,  Borg- Warner  Corporation 

f>-(roit  26,  Michigan 
In  Canada,  Addiion  Induntripn,  I.id., Toronto, Ontario 
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more  disgusted  swipe  at  a  drapery  and  went 
out  empty-handed. 

The  next  night,  a  radio  patrolman  found 
the  broken  window  and  the  devastation.  He 
cursed  softly  and  fluently  and  turned  to  his 
partner  with  a  hopeless  gesture. 

"  It's  the  brats  in  this  neighborhood.  We've 
got  more  juvenile  delinquents  and  jail  fodder 
in  Jefferson  Heights  than  in  any  slum  in 
town." 

His  partner  pushed  back  his  cap  and  spat 
eloquently^  "And  try  to  prove  it.  We  might 
get  some  good  fingerprints  out  of  this  mess, 
but  try  to  match  'em  up  to  anybody." 

"You  try,"  the  first  patrolman  said  dryly. 
"I've  got  a  family  to  support." 

Jud's  mother,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Amberson,  heard  the  details  at  first  hand 
when  the  Ambersons  came  back.  She  went  to 
view  the  destruction  and  came  home  wide- 
eyed  with  horror. 

"  I  can't  imagine  who  would  do  a  thing  like 
that — or  why,"  she  told  her  husband.  "It 
doesn't  make  sense." 

Harry  Denton  looked  at  Jud,  who  was  ly- 
ing on  his  shoulders  in  a  chair  and  swinging 
his  legs  over  the  arm  while  __________ 

he  read  the  comic  strips.  IHHBMI^H 
"George  says  you  went  out 
that  night,"  he  said  un- 
easily. "Did  you  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it?"  ^^^^^^^ 

"Of  course  I  didn't,"  1^^^^^^^ 
Jud  growled.  "I  was  at 
Art's  house  and  I  came  home  by  nine 
o'clock.  Ask  George.  Or  you  can  ask  Art's 
mother." 

"Of  course  he  didn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  it!"  his  mother  said  hotly,  and  glared 
at  her  husband.  "I  don't  see  how  you  can 
even  ask  him  such  a  question." 

Harry  Denton  kept  on  frowning  at  his  son. 
"When  I  was  your  age,  I  usually  heard  about 
devilment  by  the  grapevine,  even  if  I  wasn't 
in  on  it.  What  about  it,  son?  Do  you  know 
who  did  do  it?" 

Jud  tore  his  eyes  from  Dick  Tracy.  They 
were  blue  and  innocent  and  slightly  hurt. 
"No,  sir.  There's  a  sort  of  gang  at  school — 
they  all  live  over  in  Swamptown  and  they 
like  to  brag  about  how  tough  they  are — but 
I  haven't  heard  'em  say  anything  about  any 
house  wrecking." 

Sally  Denton  turned  on  her  husband.  "I 
ivanted  him  to  go  to  prep  school  this  year,  but 
you  said  it  would  do  him  good  to  associate 
with — with  these  toughs.  I  hope  you're  satis- 
fied. He's  going  next  year  if  I  have  to  sell  my 
dinner  ring." 

"And  if  they'll  take  him."  He  gave  Jud  a 
tired,  meaningful  look.  "The  scholastic  re- 
quirements may  be  too  high  for  him  in  a  de- 
cent school."  He  retreated  behind  his  news- 
paper. 

"I  can  make  it,  all  right,"  Jud  said  sul- 
lenly. 

His  father  was  not  impressed.  "Then 
you'd  better  get  a  move  on." 


ght  true. 
—ARABIC  PROVERB. 
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Things  happened  to  Jud  in  the  next  fe 
weeks,  both  inside  and  out.  He  grew  an  incl 
but  that  was  explainable  and  a  source  ( 
satisfaction;  it  was  the  way  he  fell  that  cof 
fused  and  irritated  him.  Funny  inside,  an 
his  parents  bored  him  more  than  ever;  th 
things  they  didn't  know,  he  reflected  son 
berly,  would  fill  a  library.  His  mother  kep 
on  harping  on  the  Amberson  business- 
everybody  harped  on  k,  in  fact— so  Art  d( 
cided  that  the  gang  had  better  lie  low  for 
while.  The  newspapers  wrote  editorials;  tl 
chief  of  police  issued  a  statement  saying  tlu 
the  department  had  certain  unverified  su 
picions,  and  if  there  was  any  further  vanda 
ism  the  consequences  would  be  surprisin 
and  unpleasant  no  matter  who  was  ir 
volved. 

Jud  kept  the  little  Colt  in  a  cabinet  in  hi 
room,  hidden  behind  a  lot  of  kid  junk  thi 
his  mother  never  touched;  and  sometimt 
when  she  was  away,  he  would  take  it  out  an 
caress  it.  He  hadn't  had  a  chance  to  shoot  i 
wasn't  even  certain  he  wanted  to  shoot  it  yel 
he  was  satisfied  that  it  existed,  and  was  in  h 
possession.  He  told  Brick  about  it  proudh 
but  when  Brick  suggested  that  they  driv 

^  out  in  the  country  for 

■■■■■■■l     little  target  practice  li 
stalled  and  made  excuse' 
nk  well  of  you,        ^arch  came,  and  tl 
end  of  -  school  was  ne; 

  enough  to  be  believabl 

He  got  down  to  studyin.i 
not  because  Ite  cared  aboi 
passing,  but  because  he  certainly  didn't  wai 
to  stay  in  town  with  his  grandmother  an 
miss  out  on  going  to  the  beach  for  a  montl 
There  was  a  new  girl  in  his  home  room— 
giri  named  Mimi  Howard — who  said  that  he 
father  was  a  District  Representative  and  ha 
just  been  transferred  to  town.  Jud  notice 
her  at  first  because  she  was  a  new  face  to  loo 
at;  later,  because  she  was  a  girl  and  he  w 
becoming  aware  of  girls.  Art  and  Dick  ha 
already  discovered  them  and  done  a  lot 
talking  about  them,  but  until  Mimi  cam 
Jud  had  always  groaned  or  hooted. 

She  was  small  and  delicately  pretty,  wit 
big  brown  eyes  and  a  lot  of  silky  yellow  haii 
but  there  were  ways  in  which  she  deviate 
from  the  norm.  She  was  feminine  and  irr 
maculately  clean,  for  one  thing,  and  instea 
of  trying  to  look  terrible  the  way  most  girl 
did,  she  wore  pretty  clothes  and  let  herse' 
be  pretty.  And  she  liked  school;  she  eve 
seemed  to  enjoy  classes.  He  couldn't  figur 
her,  but  he  would  fall  into  step  with  her  somt 
times  on  the  way  to  classes  and  talk  in 
gruff,  swaggering  kind  of  way,  mostly  abou 
himself. 

She  wasn't  exactly  comfortable  to  be  witl 
she  asked  a  lot  of  questions  and  spoke  ht 
thoughts  too  freely. 

"Your  hair  certainly  does  look  funny  wit 
that  peroxide  on  the  ends,"  she  told  him  or 
day.  "Why  don't  you  cut  it  ofif  to  the  natur 
part?  It's  too  long  for  a  boy,  anyway." 
(Continued  on  Page  192) 
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YES,  LUMINESS,  amazing  new  whitening 
compound  now  in  La  France  Bluing 
Flakes,  will  actually  add  whiteness  and 
brightness  to  your  clothes! 

Here's  the  amazing  reason  why:  All  white 
clothes  are  white  and  all  colored  clothes  are 
bright . . .  because  they  reflect  light. 

Luminess  increases  the  amount  of  light 
clothes  reflect... actually  making  white 


clothes  WHITER  and  colored  things 
BRIGHTER  each  and  every  time  you  wash ! 

What's  more — La  France  isn't  a  regular  blu- 
ing ..  .  it  can't  possibly  streak  or  spot!  And 
it  isn't  a  bleach  cither ...  so  it  can't  weaken  or 
harm  any  fabric. 

You  can  wash  fast-color  and  white  things  in 
the  same  washer  load  or  tubful.  New  La 
France  with  Luminess  will  whiten  the  white 


things  and  brighten  the  colored  things  at  the 
santc  time. 

Try  new  La  France  with  Luminess  next  time 
you  wash!  Sec  the  wonderful,  wonderful  dif- 
ference La  France  makes! 


The  price  is  amaz- 
ingly low . .  .all  it  costs 
is  two  to  three  cents  a 
week. 


LA  FRANCE 


BLUING 
FLAKES 


A  PRODUCT  OF 
GENERAL  FOODS 


with  whitening— brightening  Luminess! 
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LADTF.S-  llOMK  JOURNAL 


Fchriiarv, 


"Such  Af^  BAsy  my 

TO  G£rB£rTBR  CAKES- 

Spry  with  Cake -Improver!"  ^ 


SAYS    AUhlT  JENNy 


J 


UST  picture  yourself  bringing  in  a 


cake  like  this,  drinking  in  the 
compliments !  And  you  can  make  one 
as  easy  as  can  be.  Just  follow  this 
recipe,  using  Spry  and  Spry's  One- 
Bowl  Method.  There'saspecial  Cake- 


Improver  ingi  odient  in  Spry  that  no 
other  type  shortening  has!  It  makes 
cakes  lighter,  richer-tasting,  better 
in  every  way.  Use  Spry  for  all  cakes 
and  pastry.  Fry  with  Spry  for  crisp, 
delicate-tasting,  digestible  foods." 


TRV  MY  LUSCIOUS   VALENTINE  CAKE 


2  cups  sifted  cake 
flour 

iVi  cups  suggr 

3Yz  teaspoons  baking 
powder  (or  5 
teaspoons  tartrate 
baking  powder) 


1  teaspoon  salt 
V2  cup  Spry 
1  cup  less  2 
tablespoons  milk 
1  Vz  teaspoons  vanilla 
3  egg  whites, 
unbeaten 


Sift  flour,  su^ar,  baking  powder  and  salt 
into  mixing  bowl,  all  at  the  same  time 
.  .  .  Drop  in  Si)ry.  (No  need  to  cream  it 
first.  Pure  all-vegetable  Spry  doesn't 
have  to  be  kept  in  the  refrigerator,  so 
if  never  gets  stiff  mid  hard  but  is  always 
creamy-soft  and  ready  for  instant  mix- 
ing.) .  .  .  Add  %  of  milk,  then  vanilla, 
and  beat  2W  strokes  (2  minutes  by  hand 
or  on  rnixer  at  low  speed).  Scrape  bowl 
and  spoon  or  beater  .  .  .  Add  f^gg  whites 
and  remaining  rnilk  and  beat  200  strokes 
(2  minut.<;s  by  hand  or  on  mixer  at  low 
.sfK;rrd).  liakc  in  2  de«;p  8-inch  Spry- 
coated  layer  pans  in  m<HU;ruU>  ovo.n 
(:il'i(f  V.)  2.">-:50  minut(;s.  Spread  I/jlly- 


pop  Frosting  between  layers  and  on  top 
and  sides  of  cake.  Sprinkle  crushed  red 
candy  (cherry-flavored  lollypops,  candy 
sticks,  etc.)  generously  on  sides,  bringing 
to  top  of  cake.  Across  top  print  "Love 
Me  True"  with  additional  crushed  red 
candy. 

Lollypop  Frosting  —  Put  2  egg  whites, 
vnljeaten,  1]/^  cups  sugar,  5  taldcspoons 
cokl  irater,  1  teaspoon  light  corn  sirvp  and 
H  teaspoon  salt  in  top  of  double  boiler 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Place  over  rapidly 
boiling  water  and  beat  constantly  with 
a  rotary  egg  beater  until  mixture  will 
hold  a  peak  (about  7  minutes).  Remove 
from  hot  water,  add  /  teaspoon  vanilla 
and  beat  until  cool  and  thick  enough  to 
spread.  Spread  frosting  betwecm  layers 
and  on  top  and  sides  of  cake.  Deco- 
rate with  red  rhcrry-Jlavori'il  lollypops, 
crushed.  Makes  enougli  fronting  tocover 
tops  and  sides  of  two  8-iiicli  layi^rs. 


Save  Money!  Get  Spry  in  economical  3  lb.  can 


GuorQnt*«(l  by 
k  Good  H(nit«k«»pln^ 


wfTH  CAKE-IMPROVER 


Another 
fine  Lever 
Product 


(Continued  from  Page  100) 

And  the  next  Saturday— an  adolescent 
Samson— he  went  to  the  barbershop  and 
came  away  with  a  crew  haircut.  Art  and  Dick 
kidded  him  without  mercy,  but  he  found  a 
surprising  satisfaction  in  sharing  Mimi's  de- 
fiance of  the  current  fashions. 

The  next  week,  he  invited  Mimi  to  have  a 
drink  at  The  Joint  after  school,  thereby  mak- 
ing his  implicit  declaration  of  submission. 
Art  and  Bennie,  who  were  there  when  he 
ushered  her  through  the  door,  gave  them  a 
casual,  expressionless  greeting;  but  they 
drifted  carelessly  to  Jud's  booth  a  few  min- 
utes later  and  sat  down  uninvited. 

Mimi  didn't  giggle  and  squirm  like  most 
girls;  she  ate  her  fudge  sundae  and  took  in 
everything  and  everybody.  "That  boy's 
drinking  beer,  isn't  he?"  she  said  in  surprise. 

Jud  looked  around  and  saw  Brick  nursing 
a  bottle  of  ale.  "Yeah."  He  jerked  his  chin 
upward  in  greeting  and  Brick  jerked  his  in 
return.  In  a  few  minutes,  Jud  thought 
proudly.  Brick  would  probably  drift  over  to 
join  the  crowd  in  the  booth.  He  turned  back 
to  Mimi.  "You  rather  have  beer?" 

"Goodness,  no!"  She  wrinkled  her  nose. 
"  My  father  made  me  drink  a  bottle  one  time 
when  I  kept  worrying  him.  Said  it  would  cure 
me— and  it  did.  Jeepers,  was  I  ever  sick!" 
She  scraped  remnants  of  fudge  sauce  from  the 
dish  before  her.  "I  just  thought  it  was 
against  the  law  for  boys  to  buy  it." 

"  It  is."  Jud  wasn't  sure  whether  he  ought 
to  feel  proud  or  ashamed. 

"Oh."  Her  brown  eyes  were  level  and 
searching  and  he  looked  uncomfortably  away. 
She  sat  quiet  for  a  minute,  and  Brick  drifted 
over  just  as  Jud  had  guessed  he  would. 

"Hi,  Jud." 

"Hi,  Brick."  Jud  introduced  him  to  Mimi, 
because  that  was  what  he  had  come  for.  Even 
if  she  was  two  whole  years  younger,  she  was 
pretty  enough  to  interest  even  Brick. 

"Wanta  take  a  ride?"  The  question  was 
ostensibly  meant  for  Jud,  but  it  was  Mimi 
that  Brick  was  looking  at. 

Jud's  eyes  consulted  her.  He  wanted  to  go, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  sixteen  and  a  half — 
plus  a  convertible — might  be  irresistible  to 
her.  "How  about  it?" 

She  made  a  last  scrape  at  the  fudge  sauce. 
"Thanks  a  lot,  but  I  better  get  on  home.  My 
mother  said  they'd  take  me  to  the  early  show 
tonight  if  I  got  my  lessons  before  supper." 

Brick  raised  an  eloquent  eyebrow  and 
drifted  away.  Jud  felt  hot  and  unhappy;  he 
was  glad  to  see  that  somebody  could  take 
Brick  down  a  notch,  but  he  didn't  want  Mimi 
to  look  like  any  drip.  Bragging  about  having 
to  study,  and  all  that. 

"He's  got  a  swell  convertible,"  Jud  said. 

She  laughed.  "Oh.  A  four-wheel  person- 
ality. Well,  I  want  to  see  that  picture  at  the 
Empire  and  I  can't  do  both."  She  got  up  pur- 
posefully. "Thanks a  lot  for  the  sundae,  Jud." 

But  the  next  time  he  invited  her  to  The 
Joint  she  gave  him  the  sweet,  level  look. 
"I — I  don't  much  like  that  place,  Jud.  I  told 
my  mother  about  the  beer,  and  she  said  if  she 


was  me  she'd  stay  away  from  there.  Thai 
they  might  raid  it  someday,  and  I'd  feel  aw| 
fully  silly  in  police  court." 

He  was  voiceless  with  surprise.  "/  told  in  \ 
mother.  .  .  .  She  said  if  she  was  me."  .  .  .  Wh: 
kind  of  deal  was  this,  anyway?  What  kind  ( 
girl  was  Mimi? 

"Well,"  he  conceded  handsomely,  "v 
don't  have  to  go  there.  We  can  go  sonK 
where  else." 

"Then  I'd  love  to,"  she  said  quickly. 

Love  came  to  Jud  with  a  bittersweet  n 
luctance.  Mimi  was  the  prettiest  and  th 
smartest  girl  in  the  class,  but  she  was 
different.  The  fact  that  she  lived  in  a  littl 
house  and  that  her  mother  only  had  a  cleat 
ing  woman  was  entirely  unimportant:  it  wj 
her  independence  that  worried  him.  If  sf 
didn't  like  a  thing,  she  said  so;  if  she  didn 
want  to  do  something  that  was  current! 
fashionable,  she  didn't  do  it.  After  the  gan 
found  out  how  she  was,  they  rode  him  bar 
and  pretended  to  scorn  her,  so  that  he  live 
in  a  turmoil  of  conflicting  desires  and  loya 
ties. 

April  Fools'  came,  and  Jud  joined  brief 
and  halfheartedly  in  the  celebration.  Thi 
turned  in  half  a  dozen  false  alarms  ar 
shrieked  uproariously  when  the  fire  trucl 
wailed  past  their  observation  posts;  thi 
stole  a  few  bracelets  from  radiator  caps  ai 
gave  them  to  their  girls.  Jud  gave  his  loot 
Art  because  he  knew  that  Mimi  would  n 
only  refuse  it,  but  would  give  him  fits  f 
having  acquired  it.  Bennie,  who  had  had 
birthday  in  March,  had  a  new  air  rifle, 
they  shot  out  street  lights  until  it  was  time 
report  home  and  go  to  bed.  The  newspap 
editorials,  which  Jud  read  in  secret,  gave  hi. 
little  satisfaction:  most  of  the  disorder  ha 
occurred  in  Jefferson  Heights,  the  editoria 
said,  and  there  was  talk  of  a  teen-age  curfev 

Mimi's  frank  opinion,  expressed  over 
chocolate  soda,  made  him  squirm.  "M 
father  says  those  boys  ought  to  have  the  da; 
lights  licked  out  of  them,"  she  said  ffatl; 
"Personally,  I  think  it  was  the  most  childt: 
thing  I  ever  heard  of,  and  I  certainl 
would  hate  for  a  friend  of  mine  to  act  lik 
that." 

He  bowed  his  face  over  a  glass.  "I  thin 
it's  childish  too."  Hearing  the  gruff  word 
he  discovered  that  he  meant  them.  Love  ha 
severed  his  allegiance  to  the  gang. 

Art  and  Dick  weren't  in  love  and  the 
didn't  know  about  the  sea  change  in  bin 
When  the  Sheridans  went  to  California  f( 
two  weeks  in  May,  Art  knew  all  about  it  an 
called  a  conclave  in  his  headquarters. 

"We  been  lying  low  for  three  months,"  ' 
said  earnestly.  "Everybody  thinks  we' 
scared  off.  Dick,  you  case  the  place." 

Jud  took  a  deep  breath.  "We're  not  gom 
do  it.  It's  kid  stuff  and  it  costs  folks  a  lot 
money  and  trouble." 

Three  faces  swiveled  toward  him  in  asto 
ishment  and  he  felt  himself  getting  red. 

"Well,  blow  me  down."  Art  said  softl 
"Preacher  Denton's  ratting  on  us."  1 
smirked  at  Dick  and  Bennie.  "Ain't  hir 


'.  .  .  iIh'  tvnlrr  ill  ihf  iM-rrnlaliir.  'I'livii 
yiHi  »«/.»'  yniir  «•<»/[/>'#•,  ri'Uiitur  uriiitl  .  .  .' 
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by  Trifari 


The  giver  holds  the  winning  hand 
when  he  bids  for  romance  with  this 
most  charming  and  sentimental  of 
Valentine's  Day  Gifts. 


J7.50* 


The  necklace — a  chain  of  golden 
hearts,  each  crowned  with  a  make- 
believe  diamond.  Thegraceful 
bracelet  repeats  the  same  design. 


$4.00* 


And  to  make  the  story  complete,  a 
pair  of  matching  earrings. 


$3. 00* 


A  royal  flush  in  hearts,  worthy  of 
your  "Queen  of  Hearts" — and  so 
typical  of  that  royal  house  of — 


*Jesign  patent  Pending 


Tax  Extra 


grand?  I  guess  we'll  have  to  take  in  some- 
body else;  plenty  of  'em  wanting  to  come  in 
anyhow." 

Jud  sat  up,  his  face  working.  "If  you  wreck 
the  Sheridan  house,  I'll  tell  the  police  who 
did  it." 

"You  can't,"  Bennie  reminded  him.  "If 
they  got  us  for  one  job  they  might  as  well  get 
us  for  two,  and  we'll  tell  'em  you  were  at  the 
Ambersons'  too.  Besides,  our  fathers  aren't 
going  to  let  any  flatfoot  put  us  in  jail.  We're 
under  age." 

"Then  I'll  call  'em  ahead  of  time  without 
letting  'em  know  who  I  am,  and  tell  'em  to 
watch  it.  Then  if  you  tell  on  me,  you'll  be 
telling  on  yourselves  when  you  don't  have 
to." 

He  wasn't  sure  of  his  argument  or  his  rea- 
soning, but  it  was  the  best  he  could  think  of. 
He  sat  there  trembling  until  their  uncertain 
faces  and  their  hesitation  told  him  that  hj 
had  scared  them,  then  he  stumbled  out  of  the 
playroom  and  ran  home,  sobbing  dryly.  He 
even  hated  Mimi,  for  a  few  minutes,  because 
she  had  mixed  him  up  inside;  he  hated  the 
gang  for  forcing  him  to  choose  and  to  accept 
a  self-Imposed  exile;  he  hated  everything. 

His  mother  and  father  were  out.  He  wanted 
them  desperately,  even  if  he  couldn't  explain 
his  misery;  or  at  least,  he  wanted  somebody. 
The  need  for  confession  and  absolution  was 
strong  in  him,  but  remembering  his  mother's 
shocked  face  and  her  angry  repudiation  of 
his  father's  questions  about  the  Amberson 
affair,  he  knew  he  couldn't  ever  tell  her.  It 
would  amount  to  admitting  that  he  was  the 
kind  of  boy  she  didn't  even  want  him  to  as- 
sociate with.  She  was  a  dope  and  she  didn't 
know  the  score  on  anything,  but  in  his  wretch- 
edness he  missed  her  and  wanted  her  anyway. 

When  his  heart  had  slowed  down  and  he 
had  fortified  his  spirit  with  a  banana,  a  glass 
of  milk  and  half  a  lemon  pie,  he  went  to  his 
parents'  room.  He  flopped  on  the  bed  with 
his  feet  propped  on  the  headboard,  cradled 
the  phone  in  his  shoulder,  and  dialed  Mimi's 
number.  She  answered  the  phone  herself,  and 
the  sound  of  her  voice  made  his  skin  tingle. 

"What  you  doing?"  he  asked  carelessly. 

"Playing  three-handed  gin  with  mother 
and  dad." 

"Then  go  on  back  and  play."  Envy  made 
him  rude. 

"We'd  just  finished  a  game.  They  like  to 
play  two-handed  anyhow." 

He  began  to  feel  better  after  a  few  minutes 
of  this,  even  a  little  happier.  He  plaited  his 
legs  and  hitched  his  feet  higher  on  the  head- 
board. "What'd  you  make  on  that  history 
test?" 

"A.  What  did  you  make?" 

"A-minus,"  he  confessed.  A  few  months 
ago,  an  A  of  any  sort  would  have  seemed  in- 
credible and  even  shameful.  "Bet  I  beat  you 
on  the  math  test  next  week." 

"I  guess  you  will."  He  could  feel  rather 
than  hear  her  sigh.  "  I'm  not  so  hot  in  math." 

His  bruised  ego  felt  better.  "Girls  aren't 
supposed  to  be."  He  cleared  his  throat  and 
lowered  his  voice.  "  I  have  to  go  to  the  beach 
right  after  school's  out.  You  gonna  miss  me  ?  " 

"Of  course  I'll  miss  you." 

"How  about  writing  me  a  letter?" 

There  was  a  pause.  "Well ...  if  you  write 
me  first." 

"It's  a  deal." 

When  he  hung  up,  thirty  minutes  later,  he 
was  feeling  swell  again— except  when  he 
thought  of  the  gang  and  their  contempt. 

After  that  night,  they  called  him  Preacher 
in  a  sneering  voice  every  time  they  spoke  to 
him.  And  they  manufactured  opportunities 
to  speak,  just  so  they  could  call  him  Preacher. 
He  brooded  and  suffered,  and  growled  when 
anybody  spoke  to  hitn. 

His  parents  exchanged  significant,  re- 
signed glances.  "We'll  have  to  endure  it," 
his  father  told  his  mother.  "  I  wish  kids  could 
be  put  in  cold  storage  until  they  get  past  this 
stage,  but  I  was  probably  the  same  way." 

When  school  ended  he  had  passed  all  his 
studies.  Passed  them  grimly,  trying  to  assert 
his  masculine  superiority  over  Mimi.  And 
the  next  week  he  left  for  the  beach. 

He  had  always  loved  the  beach,  and  this 
summer  he  would  have  loved  it  more  than 
ever  if  he  could  have  invited  Mimi  to  go 
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GENTLER  Bleaching  Action... 

Longer  Life  for  Linens! 

There's  no  gentler  bleach  than 
Clorox  In  laundering.  For  Clorox 
is  free  from  caustic  and  other  harsh 
substances  . . .  made  by  an  exclusive 
formula  protected  by  U.  S.  potent! 
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SMILES  COME  EASIER  WITH 
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SWIFT'S  PREMIUM  BACON  FOR 
BREAKFAST  Starts  the 
day  right.  It's  rich  in  needed 
energy  value— with  a 
come-on  flavor  the  sleepiest 
appetite  can't  resist.  Have 
you  tasted  \u  That  zesty 
suYft  smokf  /<7j/if— plus  quality 

that  never  vanes— 
has  made  Swift's  Premium 
far  and  away  America's 
best-liked  bacon. 


along  even  for  a  week.  He  made  the  sugges- 
tion diffidently  to  his  mother,  and  as  usual 
she  let  him  down. 

"That  little  girl  you're  always  talking  to 
on  the  phone?" 

"Yeah." 

She  went  on  sorting  their  beach  clothes. 
"  But  Jud.  I  don't  even  know  her  mother  and 
father.  If  we  invited  an\bod\\  there  are  a 
dozen  of  my  own  friends'  daughters  I'd  have 
to  ask  first.  And  George  has, refused  to  go 
this  year,  so  we  won't  have  any  help  but 
Louella.  I'm  worn  out."  she  said  plaintively. 
"I'm  looking  forward  to  a  real  rest." 

He  scuffed  his  feet  on  the  rug  and  wanted 
to  bark  at  her.  Yeah,  and  you'll  iio  to  cocktail 
parties  every  day,  and  all  that  boloney.  Worse 
than  at  home. . .  .  Last  summer  he  would  have 
said  it.  but  he  was  nearly  fifteen  now.  and  he 
was  discovering  subterfuge  and  diplomacy. 
If  he  pestered  her  too  much  she  might  start 
making  cracks  about  Mimi:  "Jud,  why 
couldn't  you  pick  somebody  we  at  least 
know?"  And  he  couldn't  take  that;  he  didn't 
want  Mimi  criticized  even  by  indirection, 
and  for  something  she  couldn't  help. 

Sally  Denton  threw  aside  a  pair  of  trunks 
to  be  mended.  "Besides,  honey,  there  are 
always  a  lot  of  darling  girls  already  down 
there.  You'll  have  a  wonderful  time." 

"Okay,  skip  it,"  he  growled,  and  walked 
away. 

He  did  liave  a  pretty  good  time,  because 
he  loved  the  sand  and  sun  and  w-ater,  and 
because  he  could  run  around  with  a  crowd 
from  other  places,  who  didn't  know  about 
his  apostasy  and  e.xile.  But  none  of  the  girls 
could  touch  Mimi  and  his  love  never  wavered. 
He  wrote  to  her  several  times — each  awk- 
ward, inarticulate  letter  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  one — and  she  ^^^^^^^^^ 
answered  with  the  same  BH^^^^^B 
kind  of  letters.  He  made  a 
collection  of  small,  delicate 
shells  for  her,  wondering  if 
you  could  maybe  string 
them  into  a  necklace ;  and 
spent  a  week's  allowance  ■■■■^^^B 
on  a  pink  satin  pillow  with 
flowers  and  "Souvenir  of  Pebble  Beach" 
painted  on  it.  The  pink  satin  and  the 
flowers  sort  of  reminded  him  of  Mimi.  And 
when  the  month  had  ended  he  turned  his 
face  eagerly  toward  home. 

When  they  got  to  the  house  that  afternoon 
his  father  drove  around  to  the  back,  because 
it  was  easier  to  carry  all  their  junk  in  that 
way.  Jud  saw  it  then:  a  missing  pane  in  one 
of  the  ground-floor  windows.  His  heart  quit 
for  a  second ;  the  rising  wave  of  fur\-  brought 
sweat  to  his  upper  lip.  You  bastards,  he  cried 
silently:  yon  lousy,  stinking  bastards.  Words 
he  hadn't  even  used  since  Mimi  expressed  her 
opinion  of  them.  He  couldn't  speak :  he  had 
to  let  his  parents  find  it  out  for  themselves. 

His  mother,  sweeping  the  house  with  an 
anxious,  housewife's  eye.  saw  it  first.  "Harry  I 
Somebody's  broken  in  the  house."  Her  voice 
died  in  a  wail  as  she  plunged  out  of  the  car 
with  his  father  right  behind  her,  and  Jud 
made  his  feet  take  iiim  after  them. 

Downstairs,  the  house  looked  all  right. 
Sally  raced  from  room  to  room,  making  w  ord- 
less, frantic  sounds,  then  raced  for  the  stairs 
with  her  husband  right  behind  her  once  more. 
Jud  was  a  dragging  third. 

He  had  to  go  and  kx)k  at  his  room,  much 
as  he  wanted  to  escape.  He  had  to  look  at  it 
and  learn  how  it  felt  when  it  vizsyour  posses- 
sions tiiat  had  been  violated.  The  door  was 
open  and  he  stepped  over  the  threshold  and 
stopped. 

They  had  done  a  good  job.  all  right.  His 
rug— with  the  compass  in  the  middle— was  in 
shreds,  hiscollectionof  air|)lanes  wasa  pile  of 
splinters,  his  collection  of  bird  eggs  had  been 
ground  to  powder.  Felt  protruded  from  gajv 
ing  holes  in  his  mattress,  torn  pages  from  his 
books  were  scattered  everywhere. 

He  stumbled  forward  and  threw  himself 
face  down  on  the  mutilated  bed  and  cried  in 
bitterness  and  despair.  Having  investigated 
their  f)wn  domain,  his  father  and  mother 
found  him  there;  through  his  sobs  he  heard 
his  mother's  cry  and  Iiik  father's  profanity. 

".jud!"  HiH  father's  hand  gripped  one; 
heaving  sho.ildrr.  "Whr)  did  this?  And  why 


A  proverb  is  a  short  senlofn'e 
based  on  lon^  e\i)erieiice. 

—CERVANTES 
Don  Quixote. 


just  your  room?  "\'ou're  bound  to  know,  son. 
Who  was  it?" 

He  grew  very  still,  but  his  mind  raced.  If 
he  told,  his  father  would  ask  next,  "How  do 
you  know?"  And  then  the  rest  would  come* 
out.  His  father  wasn't  dumb  the  way  his 
mother  was— maybe  because  he  had  tx'en  a 
boy  himself.  He  would  be  sure  to  find  out 
about  the  Amberson  house  and  then  he  would 
insist  on  paying  his  share  to  the  insurance 
company.  And  everybody  in  town— including 
Mimi— would  know  what  Jud  Denton  had 
done. 

Six  m  /nths  ago  it  wouldn't  have  mattered 
so  much.  In  those  days  he  would  have  taken 
his  medicine  and  swaggered  it  out,  the  way 
the  others  would  do  now  if  they  were  caught. 
He  might  even  have  felt  a  little  proud  of  him- 
self. But  Mimi  wouldn't:  and  being  the  kind 
they  were,  Mimi's  mother  and  father  wouldn't 
even  let  her  speak  to  him  again.  They  had 
been  smart,  all  right:  if  they  had  touchec' 
anything  in  the  rest  of  the  house  he  wouk. 
have  had  to  tell.  Since  he  was  the  only  vic- 
tim—in their  eyes,  anyhow— they  were 
gambling  on  his  silence. 

His  father's  hand  tightened  and  turned 
him  over,  baring  his  ravaged  face.  "Jud.  who 
did  it?" 

He  met  the  angry,  searching  eyes  as 
squai^ely  as  he  could.  "I  don't  know." 

"Of  course  you  know.  What  had  you  done 
to  make  them  this  mad?" 

"Nothing."  His  full  mouth,  that  had  lately 
been  sweeter  and  more  boyish,  was  sullen  and 
bitter.' 

His  father  almost  lifted  him  off  the  bed. 
"Come  into  my  room,"  he  ordered.  "I  can't 
think  straight  in  all  this  mess." 
^^^^^^^^        His  mother  protested 
^^^■i^BB     tearfully,    "He's   all  to 
pieces.  Please  don't  worr\ 
f'e  poor  child  right  now.' 

Harry    Denton  just 
looked  at  her  and  gripped 
Jud'sarni.  "Comeon.  son.  I 
^■^■■^■1     I've  got  to  find  out  the  ' 
truth." 

Jud's  feet  lagged  behind  his  mind  as  he 
went.  There  was  a  way  out — or  part  of  a  way. 
Half  truth  and  half  lie.  He  decided  to  take  it;  jo 
decided  he  had  to  take  it,  because  it  was  the 
best  he  could  do. 

"All  right,"  his  father  said  when  they  were 
seated,  "who  was  it?" 

Jud  looked  at  the  floor.  "  I  won't  tell  you." 

Remembering  the  rigorous  code  of  his  boy- 
hood, Harry  Denton  tabled  the  question.  ^ 
"Then  tell  me  why.  What  they  had  against  I 
you."  1^ 

"I  found  out  they  were  planning  on  wreck-  " 
ing  the  Sheridans'  house  and  I  said  I'd  call  |U 
the  police  and  tell  'em  to  watch  it  good.  They  \ 
laid  off,  but  they  got  mad." 

Behind  him  he  heard  his  mother  gasp. 
"Boys  you  know?  Friends  of  ours?" 

Jud  gave  her  a  weary  glance.  The  question 
was  too  dopey  to  rate  an  answer. 

"They  ought  to  be  punished,  son,"  his 
father  went  on.  "Private  property  is  still 
sacred— thank  God.  If  these  boys  don't  find 
it  out  now.  they  may  land  in  the  penitentiary. 
Actually,  you'll  be  doing  them  a  favor." 

Juds  eyes  stung.  "No,"  he  said  flatly. 
"I'm  not  gonna  be  the  one  to  tell.  They're 
even  with  me  now  and  this'll  finish  it.  If  it 
doesn't.  I  promise  I'll  tell  you." 

Because  he  had  them  now.  His  broken  ix)s- 
sessions  were  smeared  with  their  prints  and 
he  meant  to  save  enough  scraps.  And  he 
meant  to  sound  liie  warning.  If  they  tried  to 
ride  him  any  more,  if  another  house  was  even 
touched,  he  was  ready  to  go  down  with  all  liis 
guns  firing.  That  was  the  only  way  it  could 
be. 

His  mother  gasped  again.  "Honestly, 
1  larry,  it's  the  most  unlx-lievable  thing  I  ever 
heard.  I  don't  know  what  some  parents  are 
Ihinkin^  of." 

Harry  Denton  flicked  a  tired  l(X)k  at  her 
and  turned  back  to  Jud.  "That's  not  all,  is 
it?  There's  more  to  it  than  that." 

Jud's  mouth  was  si  t,  but  he  felt  a  reliiclant 
pride  in  his  father's  astuteness.  "It's  all  I'm 
gonna  ti  ll  unless  siMiiething  else  hapixMis  ' 

His  father  gave  him  a  long,  steady  I" 
"I*'  It  I  Ik  truth    the  part  yoti've  told  iiii 
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now  you  can 


real  yeast  coffee  cake 


with 


PY-O-MY 

UST  ADD  WATER 

One  package  (dry  yeast  is  included) 
makes  TWO  delicious  9 -Inch  cokes. 
5}{Or  use  this  same  wonderful  mix  for 
sweet  rolls,  pecon  rolls,  twists. 


At  leading  chain 
ndependent  grocers 

Perfect  results  too,  from:  PY-O-MY 
Brownie  Mix,  Piecrust  Mix,  Cookie  Mix, 
Hot  Roll  Mix,Cake  Frosting  &  Fudge  Mix. 

HEN  ART  FOODS,  INC.,  226  W.  Ontario  St.,  Chicago 


NITTING  WOOL 

Send  for  250  FREE  Samples 

Prompt  Mail  Service 
inlal  Yarn  Home.  1231-R  Cherry  St.,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 

^ISM  sPAUt  HOURS  BRING  SSS 


Sell  EVERYDAY  CARDS 


_  earntng3  showing  smart  Everyday  Greeting 
ard?  to  friend-:,  other?.  Fast-selhng  'l4-card  $1 
Assortments  of  Birthday.  Get-Well,  and  other 
cards  pay  you  up  to  ."^Oc  profit.  Other  assort- 
I  ments.  retail  f>Oc  up.  Stationery.  Gift  Wrappings. 
Send  for  a  Sample  Box  on  Approval.  ACT  NOW  I 

PHILLIPS  CARD  COMPANY 

I  519  HUNT  STREET    -    '     NEWTON.  MASS. 


,.IM  KIND  TO  Busy  HANDS 


0 


'm  CHORE  GIRL— the 
original  knitted  copper 
pot  cleaner.  I  don't  rust... 
splinter. ..  get  in^  your 
fingers.  BUT,  I  do  clean 
messy,  crusty  pots  and 
pans  in  a  jilTy!  I'm  10*  at 
dealers  everywhere." 

CHORE  GIRL 

Mclol  Teilile  Carp.  Roselle  12,  N.  J. 
In  Conada,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

"GOLDEN  FLEECE  is  bock.  If  your  dealer  soys  NO,' 
his  name  and  12c  for  one  till  I  see  him,"  C.  G. 


Goodbye 


Save  work  and  lime  in 
secleaning  .  .  .  end  messy,  dan- 
gerous oily  rags.  Use  KVP  Dusting 
Paper.  Picks  up  dust  and  polishes  in 
one  clean,  easy  sweep.  Throw  away 
after  use.  Put  KVP 
Dusting  Paper  on  your 
shopping  list 


^^^PAPER 


He  could  look  at  his  father  when  he  an- 
swered that  question.  He  had  a  funny  feeling 
that  it  was  the  first  time  he  and  his  father  had 
ever  really  seen  each  other ;  the  first  time  they 
had  ever  really  talked,  even  though  the 
important  words  were  not  being  spoken 
aloud. 

"Yes,  sir.  It's  the  truth." 

"  If  I  didn't  have  this  hunch,  I'd  keep  after 
you.  But  I  guess  it's  better  to  let  it  ride."  He 
sighed  and  rubbed  a  hand  over  his  eyes  and 
Jud  knew  he  was  thinking  of  his  wife;  pro- 
tecting her  innocence.  "You'd  better  move 
into  the  front  guest  room  till  this  mess  is 
cleaned  up.  I'm  sorry  about  all  your  things." 

Jud  was  too.  The  thought  of  his  ravished 
treasures  made  his  chin  quiver  and  his  eyes 
burn.  "It's  all  right,  I  guess,"  he  said  husk- 
ily. "Just  a  lot  of  kid  junk,  but  I'm  sorry 
about  the  furniture."  He  stood  up.  "Can  I 
have  the  key  to  the  toolhouse,  dad?  I  want  to 
get  my  bicycle." 

"Going  somewhere  already?"  His  father 
smiled  a  little. 

"Yes,  sir.  I  broug.it  Mimi  some  shells  and 
things."  He  made  himself  say  her  name  and 
it  tasted  sweet  and  clean  in  his  mouth. 

His  father  found  the  key  and  passed  it 
over.  "Give  her  my  love,"  he  said,  not  being 
funny  at  all.  "  I'd  like  to  meet  her;  why  don't 
you  ask  her  to  eat  dinner  with  us  uptown  to- 
night? Your  mother  can  phone  her  mother 
and  make  it  official." 

"Gee !  Could  I  ? "  His  eyes  sparkled  and  his 
voice  cracked  with  his  happiness. 

"Sure."  Harry  Denton  did  grin  then.  "She 
must  be  quite  a  gal." 

Jud  grinned  back,  man  to  man.  "Brother, 
you  ain't  kiddin'."  He  clattered  down  the 
stairs,  whistling. 


MEET  A  STEELWORKER'S 
FAMILY 

(Continued  from  Page  138) 

State  compensation.  Art  came  out  of  this 
accident  with  no  physical  scars,  but  a  total 
wreck  so  far  as  finances  were  concerned.  His 
War  Bonds  and  all  his  savings  were  eaten  up 
by  hospital  and  living  expenses,  and  the 
Crouses  have  never  been  able  to  catch  up 
since.  Ask  Anne  what  their  savings  plan  is 
today,  and  she  answers,  "There  isn't  any. 
Period !" 

Art's  pay  check  comes  to  approximately 
$138  every  two  weeks.  Out  of  this  comes 
$1.38  for  social  security,  plus  $2  each  month 
for  union  dues,  $2.91  a  month  for  their  new 
group  hospitalization  plan,  and  89  cents  for 
his  "Red  Feather"  Community  Chest  con- 
tribution. The  Crouses  pay  $43  rent  a  month 
for  their  Government-owned  house,  plus 
$2.45  every  three  months  for  utilities.  Their 
telephone  bill  (unHmited  service  is  a  "  must" ) 
is  $5.18  a  month,  with  long-distance  calls 
extra.  Life  insurance  costs  them  $2.70  a 
week— every  member  of  the  family  has  at 
least  a  $400  policy,  and  Art  carries  $4500. 
Art  pays  no  income  tax  because  of  his  large 
number  of  exemptions,  so  his  only  tax  bill  is 
about  $10  a  year  for  schools. 

The  Crouses  make  no  attempt  to  figure 
what  they  spend  on  such  major  expenses  as 
food  and  clothing.  Any  kind  of  budget,  they 
say,  would  be  useless  in  these  days  of  high 
and  higher  prices.  "We  get  enough  to  eat." 
says  Art.  "And  when  one  of  the  kids  needs 
shoes  or  something,  I  can  usually  raise  the 
money.  If  I  can't,  we  wait  a  while."  One 
thing  is  sure— the  Crouses  may  go  without 
meat  for  five  or  six  days  every  week,  but 
they  get  plenty  of  nourishment  from  the 
meals  which  Anne  cooks  up  in  her  big  three- 
gallon  pots  (see  page  144).  Art  swears  stoutly 
that  a  dish  of  her  vegetable  soup  is  as  good 
as  a  steak  any  time. 

On  most  expenses  except  groceries,  the 
Crouses  operate  on  a  "pay  to  pay  "  schedule. 
That  is,  the  milkman  and  the  breadman  and 
the  man  who  runs  the  corner  gasoline  station 
all  carry  Art  on  their  books  from  one  payday 
to  another.  Barbering  is  cheap— a  friend  of 
Art's  comes  to  the  house  and  cuts  six  heads 
of  masculine  hair  every  two  weeks  for  a 
dollar!  Most  of  their  furniture  was  inherited 


Club  Aluminum 

HAMMERCRAFT   WATERLESS  COOKWARE 


cook  chuck  roast 
tender  as  rib! 


meat.  The  only  moisture  needed  is  supplied  by  the  roast  itself.  Cooks 
in  its  own  rich  juices,  over  low  heat.  Wonderful!  And  what  gravy! 

What  makes  Club  Aluminum  perform  "waterless" 
wonders  on  top  of  the  stove  like  this?  You'll  find 
the  answer  below  .  .  . 


At  you  CQH  see  from  this  diagram, 
Club  Aluminum  cookware  doesn't  need 
any  water  to  cook  fresh  foods 
uniformly.  So,  precious  vitamins  and 
minerals  aren't  poured  down  the 
drain.  Fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  meats 
cook  in  their  own  nat"ral  juices,  flavor 
and  reflavor  themselves  instead  of 
the  water.   It's  "Full-Flavor"  cooking! 


Shown  hrrr  is  Cluh's  4'i  -ql.  Dutch  otvn.  Other  Club 
Aiuminum  pi^'r^'s  now  ninilnhlc  incimte  the  6  nnd 
lO-qt.  Dutch  urens  and  assorteii  sizes  nf  coivrcd  sniice- 
f>ans.  open  fry  pans,  chicken  fryers,  oval  roasters, 
lO-in.  handled  griddle,  coffee  makers,  handled  rack. 
Also,  Club  glass  coffee  m  a  kers .  CI  u  h  Coffee  D  ispenser. 
Club  fot  'n'  Pan  Pads  nnd  Club  Hot  Dish  Pads. 


When  you  cook  the  Club  Aluminum  way, 
foods  lasle  belter— and  they're  better  for 
you.  Besides,  you  save  money  doing  it.  This 
is  the  Club  Aluminum  that  was  once  sold 
through  home  demonstrations  at  about 
double  today's  prices.  Full  18-piece  line 
now  available  at  your  dealer.  Ideal  for  gifts. 
Every  piece  has  Club's  hammered  "jewelry- 
store"  finish.  You'll  love  'em  all. 

CLUB  ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Chicago  14,  Illinois 

Tune  in  "Club  Time,"  ABC  network,  Tuesday  morn- 
ings, and  hear  favorite  hymns  of  famous  people. 
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How  to  give  every  meal  .  .  . 
more  appeal! 


Give  every  meal  an  inviting  iook  with 
crisp,  white,  lace  paper  Roylie  place 
mats.  Use  matching  Roylies  under 
glasses,  under  salads,  on  dessert  plates, 
etc.  Beautiful  as  real  linen  — seeing  is 
believing.  They  cost  less  than  the  mere 
laundering  of  linens.  Handsomer  than 
plastics.  More  convenient  and  econom- 
ical too!  Use  Roylies  for  every  meal. 
Rounds,  squares,  oblongs  — many  sizes 
and  patterns,  from  p"  round  to  10" xl5". 
At  5-and-lO's,  naborhood,  dept.  stores. 

Trade  Mark  "Roylies"  Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
Boyal  Lace  Paper  Works.  (Inc.),  Brooklyn  1.  N.  Y. 


Wonderful  Flavor  ^^^E^ST^ 
—flavor  that  makes  '  ""-^ 

economy  dishes  fam- 
ily favorites  —  that's  what  you  get 
when  you  add  Herb-Ox  Bouillon  and 
Chicken  Cubes.  Use  them  for  soup 
stock  and  gravy  base,  too!  For  a  menu 
book  with  delicious  special  occasion 
recipes,  write  The  Pure  Food  Co.,  Inc., 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  Dept.  LHJ-2. 


of  men  and  women  earn  up  to  $l..SO 
an  hour  by  accepting  subscriptions  to  Curtis  publications 
and  other  popular  publications.  Write  to 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  C0MP«Nr,831  Independence  Square,  Phlla.5,  Penna. 


PROBLEM  CHILD 

Little  Johnny's  mother  had  been  trying 
to  curb  his  excessive  use  of  slang. 

So  the  first  morning  she  served  Grape- 
Nuts  Wheat-Meal  for  breakfast,  she  cor- 
rected him  when  he  exclaimed,  "Gee 
Mom,  this  hot  cereal  is  the  berries.  It's 
tops!  It's  super-swell  eating,  but  defi- 
nitely!" 

"No,  John,  you  mean  it  is  good,  or 
excellent,  or  delicious." 

"How  about  okey-doke?"  he  asked. 
"No,  Son,  you  must  learn  to  speak 
more  precisely  and  accurately." 

Johnny  thought  a  moment.  "All  right. 
Mom — Cirape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal  is  hot 
stuff.  IvCt's  see  you  make  something  of 

(Advertisement) 


Pork  Pot  Pie 

Cut  1  lb.  boneless  pork  shoulder  in 
I "  cubfs.  Brown  in  drippings.  Add  2  c. 
H»rrb-Ox  Bouillon,  1  bay  leaf,  dash  of 
peppt-.T.  Simmer  1  hour  or  till  meat  is 
tendpr.  Thicken  gravy  Add  1  c.  cooked 
carrots,  I  c.  cooked  celery,  8  small, 
cook'rd  onions.  Pour  into  casserole  and 
top  with  whipped  sweet  potatoes  (or 
white).  Brown  in  oven  15  minutes. 

Herhpx 

BOUILLON  CUBES 


makes  air  pine  fresh 

in  kitchens,  cellars,  closets, 
living  rooms,  bathrooms 

dispels  bad  odors 

from  fish,  cahlwge,  onions, 
cauliflower,  g.irlic,  tobacco 

WIZARDwicK 

**Pull  up  th«  wick- 
ttopt  odori  Quick' 


COSTS  LISS!  KIIP  IIVIIIAL  •OTTIIS  HANDYt 


What  Does  a  Woman  llo 

when  tlip  housework  floors  her,  the 
budget  ivon't  balance  and  the  kids 
won't  l>ehave?  "  1  ou  should  see  mom 
as  I  represent  her,'"  writes  Dorothy 
Dennis  Smith,of Frankfort,  Indiana. 


u 


from  Anne's  grandparents,  and  any  additions 
are  strictly  on  the  installment  plan.  The  lat- 
est example  was  a  secondhand  (but  very 
new-looking)  console  radio  which  Art  bought 
for  $10  down  and  $5  a  month,  until  $79  is 
paid. 

Before  the  war  the  Grouses  lived  almost 
next  door  to  the  steel  mill,  in  the  town  of 
Homestead  itself.  But  in  1942  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment tore  down  their  home  and  more  than 
1000  others  to  make  way  for  a  huge  new 
building  which  is  now  Open  Hearth  No.  5. 
Most  of  the  displaced  families  were  moved 
to  new  homes  in  the  Glen  Hazel  Heights  De- 
fense Housing  Project,  on  a  hilltop  about 
two  miles  away.  That  is  where  the  Grouses  live 
today,  in  a  little  green  row  house  which  is 
perched  high  up  on  a  terrace,  with  two  long 
flights  of  steps  to  the  street.  They  are  cut  off 
on  both  sides  by  their  neighbors,  but  there  is 
room  in  front  for  sandlot  baseball,  and  Anne 
even  manages  to  grow  several  kinds  of  sum- 
mer flowers  in  her  so-called  back  yard,  which 
measures  about  six  feet  by  five. 

Their  home  has  none  of  the  grime  and  dingi- 
ness  which  are  traditionally  ssociated  with 
steel  towns.  Grisp  percale  curtains  hang  at 
the  windows;  the  rugs  and  upholstery  are 
clean  and  colorful; 
and  the  living  room 
is  gay  with  little 
shaded  lamps  and 
glass  and  china 
knickknacks.  They 
have  a  real  space 
problem,  however. 
There  are  just  six 
rooms,  one  bath- 
room, one  (back- 
door) closet  which 
is  big  enough  to  hold 
the  washing  ma- 
chine and  a  few 
other  utensils — and 
that  is  all.  No  ga- 
rage, no  cellar,  and 
no  workshop  for 
Art,  who  does  all 
his  own  electrical, 
plumbing,  carpen- 
try and  automobile 
repairs. 

Outsiders  find  it 
hard  to  understand 
how,  with  only  three 
tiny  second-floor 
bedrooms,  the  nine 
Grouses  ever  man- 
age to  get  to  sleep  at  all.  But  Anne  makes 
it  sound  easy: 

"Art  and  I  have  the  back  bedroom,"  she 
explains,  "and  Janie  and  Doll  sleep  together 
in  the  one  in  front  Young  Arthur  and  Je- 
rome use  the  double  bed  in  the  middle  room, 
and  Kenny  sleeps  on  the  cot  in  there.  That 
leaves  Gerald  and  Tubby,  and  they  sleep 
downstairs  on  the  day  bed  in  the  parlor, 
along  with  Dickie,  the  canary  bird." 

With  so  little  room  to  live  in,  neatness  is 
not  just  a  virtue  in  the  Grouse  household — 
it  is  a  downright  necessity.  Every  member  of 
the  family,  down  to  little  Janie,  helps  make 
his  or  her  bed  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
And  Anne  has  worked  out  an  almost  infalli- 
ble system  for  keeping  clothes,  toys  and 
f)ther  belongings  in  their  proper  places. 

The  first  time  one  of  them  leaves  some- 
thing on  a  chair  or  the  middle  of  the  flcxir,  I 
tell  them  to  pick  it  up,"  she  says.  "The  sec- 
ond time  I  just  open  the  dtxir  and  throw  it 
out  on  the  doorstep.  The  third  time — if  there 
is  a  third  time  -it  goes  out  the  second-story 
window.  After  that,  there  isn't  any  fourth 
time." 

Neighbors  whf)  have  seen  .lanici's  over- 
cf)al  or  Tubby's  schoolb<x)ks  cf)me  flying  out 
the  window  into  a  snowbank  have  been 
inovi'd  lo  investigate  this  system,  and  have 
sf)mctimcs  adopted  it  for  themselves. 

The  C  rouses'  combination  kitchcn-and- 
dining-rfK)m  is  hi>  small  that  tiie  family  eats 
in  two  shifts:  Art  and  Anne  and  the  three 
smaller  children  first,  followed  ))y  the  four 
teen-agers.  Dirty  dishes  arc  disposed  of  im- 
mcfliatcly:  as  sfK)n  as  the  first  shift  is  fin- 
ishcfl  (he  rinsing  and  wasliinf.;  Ix-gin;  the 
oldiT  children  take  care  ol  tiu  ir  own,  and 


the  pots  and  pans  take  only  a  few  minut 
afterward.  Anne  simply  doesn't  have  ai 
room  to  let  anything  stand  around,  even 
she  wanted  to. 

With  seven  growing  youngsters  to  le! 
and  clothe  and  supply  with  cash  for  movi 
and  footballs  and  schoolbooks  — and  with 
pay  check  which  even  in  these  inflated  tirn 
averages  about  63  take-home  dollars  p 
week — one  might  expect  the  Grouses  to  ( 
considerable  brooding'about  the  high  cost 
living.  But  they  simply  aren't  the  broodii 
type.  And  besides,  the  present  seems  rath 
comfortable  to  them,  when  compared  wi 
the  fairly  recent  past. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  at  the  bottom 
the  depression,  when  they  already  had  tv 
babies  and  another  on  the  way,  the  only  jc 
Art  could  find  was  part-time  truck  drivin 
Some  weeks  he  earned  as  much  as  $12,  hi 
usually  it  was  $6  or  $7.  At  that  time  55  p 
cent  of  the  population  of  Pittsburgh  was  r 
ceiving  some  form  of  public  relief,  and  tl 
Grouses  were  among  them.  When  Art 
earnings  fell  below  $10 a  week,  "the  welfare 
gave  him  enough  to  make  up  that  figur 
Which  wasn't  enough,  of  course,  so  evei 
day  that  his  trui 


kOROTHY  and  her  dentist  hus- 
band own  their  home  clear, 
have  the  four  kids  they  wanted 
and  a  tidy  income  of  about  $6000  a 
year.  But  there  are  too  many  stres- 
ses an<l  strains,  financially  and  emo- 
tionally, and  the  Smiths  have  asked 
for  help.  Share  the  problems  of  a 

\mi\i  uiiiisewiF^; 

By  Ruth  Shapley  Matthews 
HOW  AMERICA  LIVES 


didn't  run  A: 
tramped  the  stree 
looking  for  odd  jol 
Some  days  he  wou 
walk  25  miles  ai 
come  back  with 
few  quarters,  or 
crumpled  dollar  hi 
"But  he  alwa 
brought  home  son- 
thing,"  says  Anrl' 
"And  in  those  dai 
you  could  managejl 
meal  for  thirty-fi' 
cents." 

Probably  the  lo 
point  came  one  co 
winter  mornif 
when  little  Dolor 
refused  to  go  o 
and  play  becau 
she  had  no  mitter 
Art,  looking  ve 
grim,  started  o 
right  after  an  ear 
breakfast,  ai 
didn't  get  back  tl 
'  a  fter  dark .  That  dg 
he  earned  75  cer 
by  helping  a  man  start  his  stalled  autom' 
bile,  50  cents  more  by  unloading  coal,  ai 
a  quarter  by  chopping  some  wood.  ! 
tossed  the  money  on  the  kitchen  table  .-i 
said.  "Take  fifty  cents  for  groceries — am 
dollar  for  Doll's  mittens." 

Next  to  the  depression,  sickness  and  ac 
dents  have  been  the  greatest  obstacles  in  t  | 
Grouses'  climb.  But  in  this  they  have  had  t\ 
stanch  allies  in  a  pair  of  greathearted  Horr 
stead  medical  men — Dr.  P.  J.  ("Paddy 
Hughes,  their  family  physician,  and  Dr.  P. 
McGuire,  who  is  Anne's  "baby  doctor." 

"We  don't  owe  much  to  our  doctors."  sa 
Art,  with  husky  sincerity.  "Just  our  who 
lives,  that's  all."  The  Grouses  have  found 
difiicult  to  get  any  kind  of  bill  from  these  t' 
generous  men — "Two  years  ago  I  tried 
give  Doctor  Hughes  ten  dollars,"  says 
"but  I  finally  had  to  compromise  on  three 
Anne,  of  course,  has  been  in  the  hospi' 
more  than  any  other  member  of  the  familj 
Besides  her  seven  successfiil  iiregnancies 
had  two  others  that  did  not  turn  out  wi 
One  baby  boy  was  Ijorn  between  .lerome  ai 
Kenny,  but  lived  only  a  few  months, 
also  suffered  one  miscarriage  when  she  f( 
downstairs  with  a  load  of  blankets  in  h 
arms.  After  Janie,  her  last  baby,  was  bor| 
Anne  iiad  to  return  to  the  hospital  and  u 
dergo  a  partial  hysterectomy. 

All  the  children  have  had  sieges  of  tlic'l 
f)wn.  (ierald  was  a  real  |)roblein  baby,  lxit| 
with  an  obstruction  in  his  stomach  wl 
prevented  normal  feeding  for  nearly  a  y 
and  a  double  hernia  which  rlid  not  fully  he 
iinlii  he  was  .S.  After  he  recovered  from  al 
this  he  got  in  the  way  of  his  father's  true 
atjd  was  run  over  right  in  front  of  Anne 
H  onliniifil  <m  I'iikc  IVS) 
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LISTEN  TO  THE  CHEERS  FOR  THRIFTY 


. . .  made  with  mellow-good  Kraft  American 


If's  even  more  delicious  than  it  looks.  Thrifty 
main  dish  that's  protein-rich.  For,  while  the 
eggs  in  Cheese  Strata  provide  sowe  protein, 
there's  lots  of  it — high-quality,  complete  pro- 
tein—in the  Kraft  American. 

Start  with  simple  sandwiches.  Make  six,  using 
a  slice  of  Kraft  American  Pasteurized  Process 


Cheese  between  two  slices  of  bread.  Beat  4 

eggs,  add  2V2  cups  of  milk,  with  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste,  and  pour  this  custard  over  the 
sandwiches  arranged  in  a  shallow  baking  dish 
or  casserole.  Let  this  stand  for  45  minutes,  then 
bake  in  a  very  moderate  oven,  325°,  for  40 
minutes,  or  until  puffed  and  golden  brown, 


with  the  custard  firm.  Serve  it  right  away. 

More  grand  recipes  FREE!  Write  for  new, 
beautifully  illustrated  "CHEESE  CLASSICS" 
book.  Wonderful  dishes  made  with  medium- 
mellow  Kraft  American,  sharp  "Old  English" 
Brand,  the  famous  cheese  food  Velveeta  and 
other  Kraft  favorites.  Address  Kraft  Foods 
Company,  Dept.  CC-1,  Chicago  90,  111. 


America's  tasHest  sandwich 

For  each  serving,  toast  a 
slice  of  bread  (crusts 
trimmed)  on  one  side. 
Spread  tlie  untoasted  side 
with  Kraft  Mayonnaise 
and  cover  with  slices  of 
peeled  tomato. 

Now  put  on  a  good 
thick  slice  of  Kraft  Pas- 
teurized Process  American 
Cheese.  Top  with  a  strip 
or  two  of  parlially  broiled 
bacon  and  slip  into  a  350° 
oven  or  under  low  broiler 
heat  for  a  few  minutes. 
When  the  bacon  is  crisp 
and  Kraft  American 
melted  you've  got  it. 


i 


When  you  buy  cheese  in  a  portion  or  shoes 

You  arc  famili.ir  with  tiie  transparent  wrapper  that 
comes  around  Kraft  American,ui'#it'^\ltf.  package. 
Slices  or  portions  of^ 
from  a  5-1 
Ask! 


t  American  are  cut 


5-1^.  lj|^f\'im''a  wrapper  of  thitl  same  design 
ooiP!  Protect  yourself  against  substitution 


rHf  WOfUD'S  FAVORITE  CHEESES  ARE  MADE  OR  IMPORTED  BY 
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Frl>riiar>,  I' 


A  litfle  Still  J)iiys  a  lo/ 
ill  a  teleplionc  all 


Even  in  these  clays  of  higher  prices,  a  small  sum  still  buys 
a  telephone  call.  ^ 

Telephone  rates  have  gone  up  much  less  than  the  increases 
in  the  cost  of  telephone  materials  and  wages  .  .  .  and  much 
less  than  the  increases  in  most  other  things  you  buy. 

Yes,  the  telephone  keeps  on  heing  a  bargain  — a  great 
big  one  in  cfjnveiiience,  Iriendshij),  security  and  success. 


HKf-L  Ti: FJ-J'HONR  SY.STKM 


(Coyititiued  from  Page  1V6) 
eyes.  She  picked  him  up,  then  went  all  to 
pieces  and  fainted.  Fortunately,  he  was  only 
slightly  bruised  and  cut.  Later  on  he  was 
the  victim  of  an  accident  that  was  almost 
funny — while  waltzing  around  the  living 
room  on  a  New  Year's  Day,  he  caught  his 
toe  in  a  register  and  broke  it ! 

But  Arthur  Francis  is  the  real  family 
champion  when  it  comes  to  accidents;  he 
has  been  sewed  up  so  many  times  his  mother 
calls  him  "Stitches."  The  first  time  he  ever 
walked  he  fell  and  cut  his  head  on  the  stove. 
A  week  later  he  did  the  same  thing  in  his 
grandmother's  bathroom.  At  the  age  of  8  he 
was  badly  hurt  by  an  auto  while  coming  home 
from  school,  and  he  seems  to  have  a  down- 
right affinity  for  falling  on  broken  milk 
bottles,  or  slicing  his  fingers  while  trying  to 
carve  the  Thanksgiving  turkey. 

Jerome  had  double  pneumonia  twice,  and 
a  strep-throat  infection  that  required  radium 
treatment.  Kenny  was  hit  on  the  eye  with  a 
baseball  bat,  broke  his  wrist  falling  from  a 
tree,  and  lost  a  year  of  school  because  of 
badly  infected  tonsils  which  the  doctor  did 
not  want  to  remove  because  of  a  polio  epi- 
demic. Tubby,  who  was  the  most  robust  of 
all  the  babies,  had  bronchial  pneumonia  at 
seven  months,  and  soon  afterward  fell  against 
a  hot  iron,  which  seared  the  whole  side  of  his 
leg,  bedding  him  for  six  weeks.  Janie  has 
been  comparatively  lucky;  she  had  one 
scooter  accident  which  resulted  in  a  deep  cut 
on  her  chin,  but  otherwise  she  has  escaped 
with  only  the  normal  attacks  of  chicken  pox, 
measles,  whooping  cough  and  grippe  which 
have  periodically  afflicted  all  the  ciiildren. 

L-est  all  this  medical  history  should  sound 
too  much  like  a  tale  of  woe,  let  it  be  said  that 
the  Grouses  are  definitely  not  the  complain- 
ing kind.  "You've  got  to  expect  those  things 
when  you  have  a  lot  of  children,"  says  Anne. 
"And  we've  really  been  lucky  so  far — we've 
brought  them  all  through  in  good  shape." 
Which  is  true — the  seven  younger  Grouses 
are  a  healthy,  husky,  clean-looking  lot. 

Probably  partly  because  they  have  been 
through  so  much  together,  Art  and  Anne 
Grouse  seem  closer  and  better  adjusted  emo- 
tionally than  many  American  couples  who 
have  more  money  to  spend.  Their  entire 
social  life  revolves  around  their  family,  and 
this  includes  Anne's  two  sisters  and  her  warm- 
hearted Polish  parents,  who  always  come 
visiting  with  candy  and  small  change  for 
the  youngsters,  along  with  such  substantial 
gifts  as  shoes  and  overcoats. 

Art  gets  along  fine  with  the  men  he  works 
with,  and  on  paydays  he  frequently  stops  off 
at  one  of  the  Homestead  bars  for  a  couple  of 
beers,  or  a  shot  of  medium-priced  whisky. 
But  he  never  stays  more  than  a  few  minutes, 
and  Anne  never  says  anything  to  him  about 
it  when  he  gets  home.  He  used  to  belong  to 
a  Democratic  club  and  the  Eagles,  but  he 
dropped  them  because  he  rarely  went  there 
anyway.  On  his  off  days  he  often  does  some 
neighborhood  job  of  electric  wiring  or  plumb- 
ing to  earn  a  little  extra  cash. 

He  gets  a  two-week  vacation  with  pay,  but 
he  does  not  feel  he  can  afford  to  go  anywhere 


with  his  big  family.  There  is  a  big  pub 
swimming  pool  near  the  Grouses'  home,  a 
the  youngsters  go  there  every  day  in  the  su 
mer — Art  figures  they  have  as  good  a  ti1| 
there  as  they  would  anywhere. 

Art  is  a  member  of  Local  No.  1397,  Unit 
Steelworkers  of  America— GIO;  he  after 
most  of  the  union  meetings,  and  votes 
every  election.  He  was  working  at  Hon 
stead  in  the  exciting  days  when  the  C 
first  began  to  organize  "Big  Steel,"  and 
thinks  the  union  has  done  a  first-rate  job 
"speaking  for  the  men."  But  he  also  ha 
good  word  for  the  company,  and  especiy 
for  the  foremen  he  works  under.  "The 
O.K.,"  he  says.  "  They've  always  been  squ 
with  me."  Politically  he  and  Anne  have 
ways  been  New  Deal  Democrats,  and  tl 
voted  for  Truman  last  November. 

Art  and  Anne  were  born  and  married 
the  Roman  Gatholic  Ghurch.  They  attt 
Mass  fairly  often,  but  not  so  often  as  tt 
children.  And  they  contribute  what  they 
they  can  afford  to  the  church,  but  it  is  rar 
more  than  a  dollar  at  a  time. 

None  of  the  Grouses  are  much  for  readi 
They  subscribe  to  three  newspapers, 
Anne  borrows  back  numbers  of  Ladies'  H( 
Journal  and  other  magazines  from  her 
ters.  She  doesn't  read  many  stories,  but 
gives  the  fashion  sections  a  thorough  goi 
over.  Art  reads  mostly  the  sports  pages 
comic  strips.  There  are  always  stacks  of  co 
books  around  the  house,  and  he  enjoys  tl 
as  much  as  any  of  the  kids. 

The  younger  Grouses  go  to  the  movies 
or  three  times  a  week,  but  Art  and  A 
haven't  been  for  nearly  two  years.  T 
favorite  pastimes  at  home  are  danc 
games  with  the  kids  and  listening  to  ra 
quiz  shows. 

Anne  has  no  hired  household  help, 
course,  and  she  belongs  to  no  clubs.  Uf 
the  time  this  article  was  written  she 
never  been  farther  from  Pittsburgh  t 
Ellwood  Gity,  Pennsylvania,  which  is  ab 
50  miles.  Art  used  to  drive  his  truck  as  fa 
Detroit,  and  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
ies.  He  says  he'd  like  to  go  west  somet 
and  see  the  cattle-ranching  country 
the  mountains  where  there  is  still  ' 
hunting."  But  Anne  has  no  urge  to  tra 
"  I  do  plenty  of  that  right  here  at  home," 
says.  "  Upstairs  and  down,  and  up  again,  i 
don't  think  I  don't  enjoy  it.  I'd  rather  be  1 
with  my  gang  than  all  alone  in  the  bigi 
palace  on  earth." 

As  for  the  future,  the  Grouses  have  one 
hope,  and  practically  no  worries.  Their  Y 
is  that  Art  will  get  his  promotion  to  forei 
soon,  with  enough  added  pay  so  they 
start  saving  a  few  dollars  a  week  again.  'I 
realize  that  they  are  living  from  ham 
mouth — or  rather,  from  "pay  to  pa> 
but  they  don't  see  how  they  can  help  it  t 
days.  "We  don't  worry  about  it," 
Anne,  "  because  it  wouldn't  do  us  any  i 
if  we  did.  Besides,  I  don't  think  things 
ever  get  as  bad  for  us  as  they  were  in 
early  days  of  the  depression.  And  even  if 
did,  we  could  probably  live  through  it  at 
We're  still  young — and  we  have  our  Idi 


By  I.uoIIh  SlubbM  lirabam 


Where  a  second  maid  dusted  the 
obje/s  J'art 
And  a  liveried  butler  adorned  the 

We  live  in  a  house,  a  conventional  hi 

It  isn't  a  palace;  it  isn't  a  tent. 
It's  our  very  first  house — for  iny 
husband  and  I 
Did  honestly  find  a  house  to  rem 
We  wrote  <»ut  a  check  and  were 
handed  a  key; 
We  unpacked  our  boxes  and 
watered  the  fl«)wers. 
This  house  is  the  best  there  toul( 
possibly  l)e. 
For  this  house  is  uurs. 

.  PrintMil 


We  lived  in  a  house,  a  substantial  house: 
It  wasn't  a  mansion;  it  wasn't  a  hut. 

And  when  I  was  nine,  I  liked  our  house, 
Hut 

I  would  have  liked  to  live  in  a  cave, 
Or  a  gyosy  tent,  or,  best  of  all, 

A  boxcar,  a  heavenly  boxcar, 
A  (in  dishpan' hanging  outside 
on  (he  wall. 

II 

An<l  when  I  wa'  (wi-lve  I  liked  our  house 
And  knew  tliui  I  liked  if  better  by  far 
'I'han  a  roofe«l-in  cave  or  a  gypsy  tent 

Or  an  old  boxcar. 
Hut  I  would  have  liked  to  live  in  a  house 

Where  tapestries  hung  on  every  wall. 
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FRAIVCES  SHELLEY  WEES 

"As  a  Chautauqua  director  (genus 
now  extinct),  I  lived  in  countless 
small  towns.  They  are  more  deeply 
exciting  than  cities.  In  one  small 
town  I  knew  the  lawyer  and  his  wife 
who  had  not  spoken  to  each  other 
for  fifteen  years — during  which  time 
they  had  five  children.  In  another  we 
had  three  unexplained  suicides  and 
two  other  mysterious  deaths  in  one 
cold,  dark  winter.  In  this  I  found  a 
pattern  for  Under  the  Quiet  Water 
(page  34),  probably  not  so  fantastic 
as  the  true  story." 

PHOTO  BY  ELSNER*S 


ELEANOR  SHALER 

"I  was  an  Army  child,  born  in  In- 
diana, educated  at  Vassar  for  four 
years  and  on  the  stage  with  the  first 
Carrick  Gaieties  for  eight.  I  married 
another  Army  child  and  we  moved 
to  the  environs  of  Philadelphia, 
where  we  live  in  a  Revolutionary 
house  on  forty-two  isolated  and  neg- 
lected acres.  I  began  The  Wild 
Horse  (page  68)  ovwr-a  year  ago,  but 
harvesting,  canning,  cooking,  er- 
rand-driving and  tending  two  small 
boys  left  time  to  write  only  a  page 
at  a  time." 


ROBERT  GEOROE  HARRIS 

(Illustration,  page  68) 

"I'm  from  Missouri,  but  it's  a 
shame  to  show  me.  I'd  like  to  substi- 
tute a  picture  of  my  wife,  or  our  two 
children,  Craig  and  Marcia,  or  even 
our  English  bulldog.  I  began  as  an 
illustrator  for  Western  stories,  but 
with  my  wife's  encouragement,  I 
hung  up  my  boots  and  saddle  and 
turned  to  better  things.  To  this  day 
I  still  think  she  encouraged  me  so 
that  she  could  pose  for  me  in  eve- 
ning gowns  instead  of  blue  jeans  and 
ten-gallon  hats." 
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criiiois>«'' 


One  of  the  great  stage  plays  of  our  time- 
"Command  Decision",  is  on  the  screen! 

■k     it     -k  * 
Clark  Gable's  in  it! 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
Walter  Pidgeon's  in  it! 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
Van  Johnson's  in  it! 

■k     -k     -k  * 
Brian  Donlevy,  Charles  Bickford,  John 
Hodiak,  Edward  Arnold  are  in  it.  too! 


Together  with  Marshall  Thompson, 
Richard  Quine,  Cameron  Mitchell, 
Clinton  Sundberg,  Ray  Collins. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
That  is  what  is  known  as  a  cast. 

★  ★     ★  •* 
"Command  Decision"  tells  of  heroes 
and  cowards,  braggarts  and  fighters, 
liars  and  lovers  .  .  .  and  what  goes  on 
in  their  hearts. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

There  is  suspense  drawn  taut,  action 
that  crackles  with  emotional  voltage. 

k     k     k  k 
That's  the  stufT  the  play  was  made  of 
and  it  made  a  powerful  play. 

★  ★  ■  ★  ★ 

And  that's  the  picture.  The  first  big 
picture  of  1949.  And  M-G-M  made  it ! 

Consider  the  kind  of  acclaim  that  greeted 
its  world  premiere  in  Los  Angeles  .  .  . 
"Superb" ..."  Riivsnorting  "...  "Ciable's 
best "...  "Pidgeon's  linest "  . . .  "  Tears 
you  to  pieces  and  fills  your  heart  with 
pride"  .  .  .  "L\'tter  than  the  play"  . .  . 
"Perfection"! 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

No  applause  would  be  fair  which  did 
not  include  a  rousing  round  for  Director 
Sam  Wood  and  for  Producer  Sidney 
Franklin  and  Associate  Producer  Gott- 
fried Reinhardt. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

The  screen  play  by  William  R.  Laidlaw 
and  George  Frocschel  is  based  on  the 
Broadway  stage  success  penned  by 
William  Wister  Haines. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

We  predict  "Command  Decision"  will 
be  a  command  [jerformance  to  the  mil- 
lions of  picture-goers  who  appreciate 
exciting  entertainment. 
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Go7i'n  by  J\'ftfte  Hvsetis/nn 
jor  Filnie\  Boston 


featuring 


Cohpr  Harmonics 


Delicate  taupes,  beiges,  inauves,  and  greys . . .  cued  to  tlie 
color  of  a  shoe,  a  wisp  of  veil,  a  glove,  a  hat,  a  fluff  of  feather.  That's 
Color  Harmonics  . . .  Berkshire's  wonderful  new  way  to  make  beautiful 

costume  color  harmony  with  longer  lasting,  sheer,  clear  Berkshire 
Nylons  and  Nylace  Kantruns.  The  stocking  color 

illustrated  is  Berkshire's  Soft  Accent.  $1..35  to  $1.95. 


Berksliire 


(&l9l9BfTU,lt,Kn<lllntM,ll>.n,nH,ut.ra.    J l„T  lUr  lovrlirsi  Irgs  i„  lln  „,„l,l.  .  .  In  lln  un,l,l\  hn^isl  m„„„l,nln,ns  ol  l,ill./,nluo,„ ,1  <./o,/.ni^s.  A'yhi,,  H,^.  T.  .V.  hil.O/f. 


Our  Readers 
'\Ynk  us 


Profound  Thinkor 


It's  a  dismal  uorUl.  I  Unou  .  .  . .  People 
open  their  newspapers  every  morning 
to  seare-makin^  headlines  ahoiil  sad 
and  ominous  happenings.  .  .  .  Biil.  .  . 


.  .  .  that  Red  war- 
monger new  s  ...  I  just 


N<'ri<niNl\  I 


Sincerely  yours, 
DENNY  COLE. 


Advifo  lo  Brides 

Duhtiqiie.  Iinca. 

Dear  Editors:  Why,  oh  why.  must  ever\- 
bride  follow  the  same  hysterical  pattern? 

First  of  all— the  wedding  dress  and  veil 
must  be  the  most  expensive  that  she  can 
possibly  squ'  eze  out  of  her  budijet.  Be- 
sides that,  it  sometimes  falls  to  the  bride 
to  take  care  of  the  outfits  for  several 
attendants. 

The  breakfast  is  no  longer  eaten  at  home. 
It  must  be  held  "out."  Then  just  try  to 
confine  it  to  the  immediate  family !  .\unt 
Hetty  and  Cousin  Isabel  or  Uncle  Dudley 
are  sure  to  be  offended  if  they  are  not 
invited,  and  if  they  come,  naturally,  the 
groom's  Aunt  Helen  and  Uncle  Bertram 
with  little  Louie  must  be  included— after 
all! 

So  the  expense  account  grows.  Cakes, 
sandwiches,  punch,  caterers,  restaurant, 
church  fee,  decorations,  outfits — every 
little  detail  exactly  like  everyone  else,  and 
all  far  too  much  for  the  bride's  budget. 
.\nd  worse  than  anything  is  the  long  strain, 
the  endless  preparation,  the  dashing  here 
and  there  for  weeks  before,  so  that  b>'  the 
time  they  are  ready  to  leave  for  the  honey- 
moon the  girl  is  so  tired  she  is  ready  to 
drop  in  her  tracks. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
for  a  girl  to  pick  an  inexpensive  dress  and 
veil,  to  choose  one  attenilant,  if  any,  to  go 
directly  home  from  church  to  a  (|uiet. 
simple  breakfast  with  the  families.  That 
just  isn't  .being  done.  Could  it  be  done? 
Why  not?  All  it  needs  is  someone  to  start 
Sincerelv  vours. 

A  GRANDMOTHER. 

A  (•mndnia  in  the  Home 

Ardsley,  New  York. 
Dear  Editors  .-In  our  family  it's  grandma. 
Seventy  years  old  now,  she  has  been  the 
center  of  our  daily  life  for  twenty  years. 
When  the  children  were  little,  and  mother 
and  dad  craved  a  much  deserved  evening 
at  the  movies,  there  was  no  baby-sitter 
problem  here.  Grandma  was  here,  wasn't 
she?  Later  when  mom  was  perhaps  a  bit 
too  severe,  and  the  children's  tears  flowed 
after  punishment  (sometimes  undeserved) 
there  was  the  balm  of  grandma's  quiet 
voice  and  comforting  arms.  What  on  earth 
would  a  family  do  when  mother  is  ill  and 
needs  rest  in  bed  if  there  were  no  dear  old 
granny  to  cook  and  scrub  and  "do"  for  the 
brood  ? 

We  do  have  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Jersey  Hills  from  our  dining-room  win- 
dows, facing  west.  Each  evening  we  see 
the  sun  set  in  a  burst  of  glory,  and  then,  as 
I  look  at  grandma,  now  in  the  sunset  of  her 
life,  I  pray  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing really  l)ig  for  her  to  repay  her  for  her 
life  of  devotion  to  us.  That's  the  story  of 
one  granny,  and  aren't  there  many  such 
sagas  of  unselfishness  throughout  this  land 
of  ours?  With  best  wishes. 

MARTHA  A.  S  I  RUCKMAX. 

WiinfM  Alore  PoeiN 

.XltdUta.  iieoriiia. 
Dear  Editor:  You  publish  so  niueh  good 
poetry!  I  love  to  read  it.  But  1  won<ler 
win-  you  select  only  a  few  poets  over  ami 
over,  when  many  unknown  p<x'ts  are  also 
[)r<)ducing  fine  stuff. 

Sincerely, 
MRS.  PETER  J.  STELLIXC.. 

I^The  Joi'RNAL  has  publislicd  tlie  work  of 
more  than  400  different  poets.  Our  po- 
etr>'  editors,  wlio  read  careful!)'  as  nian\- 
as  800  poems  cx  cry  week,  are  especially 
excited  when  they  discover  a  new  poet. 

—El). 

Wiien  Raby  Siilerw  Worii«»d 

Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
Dear  Editors:  Here  I  am  in  the  midst  of 
reading  my  favorite  magazine,  the  Joi  R- 


Idle  hour 


Clothes 

and  how  to  keep  them  gaij 

Bed-time  clothes  with  a  "dress-up"  air 
help  you  end  the  day  on  o  high  note. 
So  be  sure  you  give  them  the  best  of 
care — Ivory  Flakes  care. 

Keep  all  your  nice  washobles  away  from 
strong  soaps  and  rough  handling  .  .  . 
because  even  one  wrong  washing  can 
spoil  their  fit  and  fade  their  flattering 
colors.  Give  them  gentle  care  with 
Ivory  Flakes.  Their  colors  will  brighten 
up  .  .  .  they'll  keep  their  fit  far  longer. 

Keep  your  washable s  lovelier 
with  this  ispecid  care 


POSY-SPLASHED  wool  rhallis 
housecoats  kee|i  their  appeal — and 
their  color  lonf;er  .  .  .  when  you 
give  them  Ivory  Flakes  care.  No 
soap  is  kinder  lo  your  nice  things 
than  pure,  mild  Ivory  Flakes! 

SILK  IsHGHTIES  like  this  one  can 
be  wa>hed  time  after  time  in 
Ivorv  Flakes.  Ivory  Flakes  is  one 
soap  that  fashion  experts  recom- 
mend for  all  fine  washables. 

Housecoat  by  Raymodes 
Nightgown  by  Iris  lingerie  Co. 


Ni(iht  50wn  hv  I'tfle  Dorrit  Robes  Co. 
COTTON  NIGHTGOWNS  for  little  girls  look 
their  best  with  hor\  Flakes  care  .  .  .  keep 
bright  and  new-looking  far  longer. 

NYLONS  need  nightly  washing  anil  ihe 
gentlest  <are!  lvor\  Flukes  will  hel[> 
them  wear  and  wear  .  .  .  and  kee|)  that 
new.  fresh  look  up  lo  twice  as  long! 


If  it's  loveli)  to  wear. . .  It's  worth 

Ivori]  Flakes 

The  fast  flake  form  of  baby's  pure,  mild  Ivory  .  .  .  Pure 
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SHOES 


Careful  Kcauty  for  a  lovely  lady.  Superlj 
styles  created  Lv  tlie  skilled  hands 
of  Queen  Quality's  master  craftsman 

.  .  .  artfully  capturing  tlie 
picture  of  fasliion. 


$1Q95  .  $|p5 

some  slvles  §1.2.95 


\ 


N.\L,  and  hitting  \w  full  in  tin-  face  in  How 
America  Lives  is  this:  "Big  extrava- 
gance— a  sitter  at  25  cents  an  liour!"  Here 
in  price-inflated  Hawaii  every  time  we 
want  to  go  out  for  an  evening  we  pay  $1 .50 
for  the  first  hour  and  75  cents  for  every 
hour  tliereafter,  and  our  baby  is  not  six 
months  old  yet. 

Oh,  for  tlic  good  old  days  when  I  used  to 
sit  (I  use  the  word  "sit"  loosely)  with  jour 
kids,  do  the  dishes,  bathe  them,  stop  their 
fights  and  put  them  to  sleep  by  making  up 
stories — all  for  50  cents  the  evening  ! 

Sincerely, 
MRS.  JACK  W.  So'rENSEN. 

RuNy  Mother  4|uiz-Dizz>- 

Arvida,  Quebec. 
ATTENTION :  Clifford  R.  Adams.  Ph.D. 

I  am  referring  to  your  cjuiz  Are  Vou  a 
Good  Housekeeper?  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Joi'RNAL.  You  say  a  score  of  12  or  less  is 
rarely  the  case  if  a  woman  really  loves  her 
home  and  family.  My  score  was  5)-^.  And 
my  home  and  my  four  small  children  are 
my  whole  life.  I  love  them  dearly.  I  am 
beginning  to  believe  some  of  j'our  methods 
of  calculation  are  not  quite  fair. 

1.  Does  arrival  of  unexpected  guests  up- 
set you? 

Certainly.  I  am  busy  nearly  every  min- 
ute of  the  day,  and  if  the  children  are  in 
they  are  all  over  the  place  and  they  don't 
just  sit  and  fold  their  hands. 

2.  Are  you  a  "fussy"  housekeeper? 

If  I  were  a  fussy  housekeeper  I  would  go 
mad  and  my  children  would  be  unable  to 
stand  me.  On  the  days  I  go  on  a  cleaning 
spree  I  am  not  fit  to  live  with. 

3.  Does  your  work  pile  up  and  get  badly 
behind  ? 

There's  just  too  much  to  do. 

4.  Do  you  complain  to  your  husband 
about  being  overworked  ? 

I  try  to  attract  my  husband's  sympathy, 
as  I  figure  he'd  never  know  how  I  was  over- 
worked if  I  didn't  tell  him.  I  also  try  to 
solicit  his  help  in  this  way.  I  don't  get  it. 

5.  Do  you  kill  yourself  one  day,  loaf  the 
next? 

It's  heavenly  on  the  days  I  loaf  and  I 
am  a  companion  to  the  children  and  sweet 
and  patient  witii  them. 

6.  Can  you  prepare  meals  from  stock  if 
shopping  is  delayed? 

You  say  "meals" — plural.  One  meal  is 
all  I  can  manage,  so  no. 

7.  Do  you  have  several  household  skills 
your  friends  envy? 

My  goodness,  I  haven't  one! 

8.  Can  you  share  two  evenings  a  week 
with  your  husband? 

No,  as  it  interferes  with  my  night  work 
(work  not  done  in  the  day). 

9.  Do  you  always  know  how  j'our  budget 
stands? 

No.  Anything  relating  to  budgets  is 
much  too  unstable — expenditures  go  up, 
and  up,  and  up. 

10.  Are  all  clothes  mended  before  laun- 
dering ? 

No,  my  kids'  clothes  are  too  dirty  before 
laundering  to  be  touched  with  anything 
less  than  a  six-foot  pole. 

11.  Do  you  keep  remedies  and  medical 
aids  in  a  definite  place? 

No.  My  medical  aids  travel  around  to 
each  scene  of  accident  and  stay  there  until 
the  next  casualty.  The  adhesive  bandages 
disappear  on  dolls,  broken  trucks,  kites. 

12.  Are  there  two  comfortable  chairs 
with  good  light  in  your  living  room? 

The  springs  are  all  broken  and  there 
never  seems  to  be  a  place  in  aforemen- 
tioned budget  for  new  comfortable  chairs. 

13.  Before  shopi>ing,  do  you  carefully 
list  your  needs? 

Ah,  here's  where  I  get  a  yes.  I  get  up- 
town so  .seldom  that  when  I  do,  it's  a  grim- 
faced,  systematic  affair. 

14.  Is  your  work  conveniently  scheduli  il 
for  saving  of  steps? 

No.  My  work  is  interlaced  with  the  chil- 
dren's whereabouts,  an<l  they  c<  rt;iinly  do 
not  save  their  stejjs,  nor  are  they  int<  resled 
in  mine. 

15.  Are  you  neat  and  clean  when  your 
liiisband  returns  from  work? 

I  gave  myself  a  tentative  yes.  as  I  do  try 
to  l<e  m  at  and  tiily  it  I  know  to  the  exact 
ijjnut  '  when  luy  hu^<lJand  will  \>r  home.  It 
I. is  arrival  is  unlimi  ly,  the  situation  iHtiiiite 
the  MaiiK-  as  that  of  iinexpi'cted  glK-sts. 

16.  I)f)es  your  lionic-  have  a  ri  laxinj! 
"  lived  in  "  atliioHphere  ? 

One  half  nil  tliiH  one.  I  would  hardly  call 
llie  at iiioMpliere  in  my  home  "relaxing," 
alllioiigh  It  iH  very  iiiikIi  "lived  in." 
(('nnlinitnl  <in  I'liKr  H) 
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Stays  up  without  stays 


There's  a  "Perma-lift"*  Pantie 
designed  just  for  you  — the 
comfortable  pantie  preferred 
by  miUions  of  smartly  styled 
women.  The  exclusive  magic 
inset  designed  in  the  front 
panel  is  your  guarantee  that 
your  "Perma«lift"  Pantie 
won't  roll  over,  won't  wrinkle, 
won't  bind,  yet  it  stays  up 
without  stays.  Be  expertly  fit- 
ted at  your  favorite  corset 
department.  Buy  and  try  a 
"Perma-lifL"  Pantie  today — 
$5.00  to  .$H..'jO. 

Enjoy  a  "Perma«lift"  Bra — 
America's  favorite  bra  with 
"The  Lift  that  never  lets  you 
down."  I'rice    $1.50  to  .$;J.50 

I" r-rma-lltl"  anil  "  lltekoru"  art  <r,ii/.m.ir*«  o/ 
A.  .Sl-ln  it  fomi^afu  IH'U   tl.  M.  fat    l>g  I 
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Now !  Easy-to-use  "Dial-a- Wavfe  takes  the 

guesswork  out  of  Home  Permanents! 


Her  "Rayve  Number"  is  2 
Find  yours  on  the  Dial-a-Wave  9 

8 


16 


17 


it's  exclusive  with 


Tumve 


Your  "Rayve  Number" 
is  your  guide 

to  the  one  right  wave 
for  your  hair 

The  new,  easy-to-use 
''Dial-a-Wave"  that's  in 
every  Rayve  package  takes 
the  guesswork  out  of  your 
home  permanent.  You  sim- 
ply set  the  dial  for  the  tex- 
ture and  condition  of  your 
hair  and  the  kind  of  wave 
you  want  .  .  .  and  fuid 
your  "Rayve  Numhcr." 
This  number  is  your  guide 
to  the  correct  timing  pro- 
cedure^ lhal's  best  for  your 
kijid  of  hair. 


-  the  new personalized 

^        ^  HOME  PERMANENT 


Ai  all  leading 
drug  and  cosmetic  counters 


THE  COMPLETE  RAYVE  KIT.  Everything  you  need  for  a 
perfect  permanent.  Includes  60  improved  "easy-wind" 
plastic  curlers,  80  extra-strong  end  papers,  the  "Dial- 
a-  Wave,"  and  simple  step-by-step  instructions. 

THE  RAYVE  REFILL  KIT.  Includes  the  " Dial- a- Wave" 
and  everything  else  you  need  for  a  complete  Rayve 
wave,  except  curlers  and  bands. 

FROM    THE    FAMOUS    PFPSODENT  LABORATORIES 


*2 
1 


A  Rayve  wave  is  faster,  yet  gentler.  .  .far  easier  too! 

Tlierc'.s  luflliiiifi  hit  or  miss  altoul  your  Rayve  cold  wave.  It's 
jH'rsonalizcd — for  your  kind  of  liair.  The  "Dial-a-Vt  avc"  quickly 
gives  you  a  guide  to  llic  correct  liming  procedure  for  every  kind  of 
hair.  With  Rayve,  you  can  be  sure  of  the  most  pcrA-ct  permanent 
you've  ever  had.  And  you'll  save  time,  money  and  trouble. 


Rayve  waving  times  are  up  to  twice  as  fast 
as  old -type  home  permanents.  Yet  —  because  of 
its  modern  improved  formula  —  Rayve's  waving  acti<m  is  gentler. 
More  than  50,000  women  have  pretested  Rayve  for  you  . . .  have 
found  it  far  easier,  more  comfortable.  No  turban  to  wear  .  .  . 

it's  easy  as  pulling  your  hair  up  in  curlers. 


A  Rayve  wave  is  long-lasting — yet  softer, 
more  natural.  No  frizz  or  fuzzy  ends  with  Rayve.  You'll  love  it 
from  the  first  day.  It  will  be  so  much  more  flattering  ...  so  easy 
to  fix  in  any  of  the  new  hair  styles.  Once  you've  tried  Rayve, 
you'll  never  again  be  satisfied  with  any  other  kind  of  wave. 
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adiant  young  loveliness 
for  over-30  skins! 

TUSSY  BE  A  UTY  PL  US  comains  a  counter- 
part of  the  substance  that  is  |)resent  in  lovely  teen- 
age skins!  Every  ounce  is  brimming  with  10,000 
active  units  of  a  dynamic  hormone  ingredient. 

This  beauty-giving  cream  helps  smooth  away 
fatigue  lines,  the  aging  look  of  a  dried-out  skin. 

Use  fJeauty  Plus  hormone  cream  daily  and 
watch  your  mirror  ff/r  a  luscious,  younger-lookiup 
complexion.      and  ?S  [)lus  tax. 


TUSSY,, 


cauty  plus 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

17.  Arc  your  meals  served  promptly  for 
the  family's  convenience? 

My  meals  are  served  promptly,  but 
mostly  for  my  own  convenience,  as  there's 
always  the  baby  to  do  after. 

18.  Does  your  work  schedule  permit 
flexibility  if  weather  changes? 

This  is  one  capital  YES.  I  have  learned 
the  hard  way  what  weather  does  to  the 
best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  mothers. 

19.  Can  you  speed  unpleasant  tasks  by 
thinking  of  other  things? 

Xo,  my  dear  sir — it  takes  just  so  long  to 
wash  dishes,  scrub  dirty  old  floors,  and  so 
on,  no  matter  what  I  am  thinking  about. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  usually  think  about 
the  same  dishes  getting  dirty  all  over  again 
in  a  few  hours,  and  the  same  trend  of 
thought  applies  to  the  floors. 

20.  Does  your  husband  think  you  are  a 
good  housekeeper? 

No.  This  is  the  sad  and  bitter  truth. 
Yours  very  truly, 
MRS.  ROLAND  MARCOTTE. 

Yesterday  Was  Today 

San  Diego,  California. 

Dear  Editors:  Recently  I  was  looking  at 
some  back  numbers  of  the  L.\dies'  Home 
Journal  in  the  public  library,  and  I  came 
upon  these  rather  familiar  titles:  Who  is 
to  Blame  for  High  Prices?  .  .  .  Cutting 
Down  the  Butcher  Bill.  ...  Is  the  Jew 
Getting  a  Square  Deal?  I  turned  to  the 
front  of  the  bound  copies  and  found  that 
these  articles  appeared  in  1910! 

Oh,  yes!  There  was  still  another  ar- 
ticle— with  illustrations  too.  Across  the 
cover  of  a  magazine  today,  I'll  bet  it  would 
sell  plenty  of  copies.  The  title:  Common 
Mistakes  We  Make  in  Bedrooms.  Let  me 
hasten  to  add  the  article  dealt  with  dec- 
orations and  furniture  arrangement,  and 
there  wasn't  a  living  soul  to  be  seen  in  the 
illustrations.         Sincerely  yours, 

ERNIE  RYDBERG. 

^One  of  the  charming  things  about  us 
human  beings  is  that  we  remain  so  de- 
liriously human.  ED. 

Sells  First  Story 

Cambridge  City,  Indiana. 
Dear  Editors:  To  have  the  first  story  I 
ever  submitted  to  a  magazine  accepted 
by  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  was  be- 
yond my  wildest  expectations  and  I  am 
still  floating  on  a  rosy  cloud.  In  our  little 
town  telegrams  are  delivered  by  telephone. 
Monday  afternoon  the  operator  called  my 
husband.  "  Mr.  Feemster,"  she  said,  "  I've 
got  a  wire  here  for  somebody  in  your 
family.  But  I  don't  know  who,  and  it's  the 
funniest  telegram  I  ever  read."  She  read 
your  telegram: 

GET  READY  TO  TOSS  YOUR  BONNET 
HIGH  FOR  THAT  SO  YOUNG  AND  SO 
HURT  SALLY  IN  EVERY  SPRING  HAS 
TOUCHED  JOURNAL  EDITORS'  HEARTS 
FOR  SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  DOL- 
LARS BALM. 

Then  she  said,  "I  sure  don't  understand 
that.  Do  you  know  what  it  means?"  My 
husband,  who  is  a  lawyer  and  a  very 
skeptical  fellow,  replied.  "Yes,  I  know 
what  it  means,  but  I  can't  understand  it 
either."  The  operator  sighed  with  relief. 
"I'm  glad  you're  in  the  same  boat,"  she 
said.  "I  thought  I  was  nuts!" 

Sincerely  and  gratefully, 
ELIZABETH  FEEMSTER. 

^For  first  stories  by  hitherto  unpub- 
lished authors  Journal  pays  S750.00. 
Last  year  the  Journal  pubHshed  12 
firsts.  ED. 

Teaf!iiln<  Aid 

Scarsdale,  New  York. 

Dear  Editors:  We  have  Ijoen  v<Ty  much 
intiTcstcd  in  the  P<'ople  Arc  People  series. 
'Mk'  pictures  are  very  helpful  to  classroom 

ach<T8.  Have  you  ever  considered  mak- 
ing these  pictures  available  to  schools 
iliroughout  the  country? 

Very  truly  yours, 
W.  PAUL  AIJ-KN, 
Principal,  Scarsdale  Public  Schools. 

^\'ounK  Aincriai  I'"ilins,  Inc.,  IX  E.  4lHt 
Si  rc<-t ,  .New  York  ( 'it  y,  \n  prrxluciriK  slide 
filiiiH  from  ihc  l'c<;plc  Are  I'coplc  f<-al  urc 

,  for  cluHsrooni  u»c.  EU. 


DAYS  CAN  BE 

PlAY  DAYS 


RELIEVES  FUNCTIONAL 

PERIODIC  PAIN 

CRAMPS-HEADACHI -"BLUES" 


EASES  HEADACHE 


I'm  a  nurse... 


I  can't  afford 
CORNS,  can  you?" 

"It's  hard  to  be  cheerful  around  pa- 
tients when  your  feet  hurt.  So  the 
minute  a  corn  appears,  I  use  a  Blue- 
Jay  Corn  Plaster!"  Nupercaine*, 
exclusive  witk  Blue- Jay,  soothes 
surface  pain;  gentle  medication 
loosens  hard  "core" — you  lift  it  out 
in  a  few  days.  You  can't  afford 
corns  either.  Get  Blue- Jay  today  (on 
sale  at  drug  counters  everywhere). 

"AMERICA'S  LARGEST  SEIUNG  CORN  PLASTER" 


STAYS  ON 
BICAUSE  IT  WRAPS  ON 


Diviiion  of  Ihm  Kmndoll  Company 
Chicago  i6 


* 
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ATTACK  THESE  GERMS  BEFORE  THEY  ATTACK  YOU 


')uick  germ-killing  action  can  often  head  off 
rouble  or  lessen  its  severity. 

Viedical  men  tell  us  that  while  some  kind  of  a 
nrus  may  frequently  start  a  cold,  the  so-called 
'Secondary  Invaders"  are  among  the  germs  that 
lo  often  complicate  it,  and  are  responsible  for 
nany  of  its  most  distressing  symptoms. 

When  you're  under  par,  over-tired,  or  when 
)ody  resistance  is  lowered  by  drafts,  wet  or  cold 
eet,  or  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  these 
'erms  can  stage  a  mass  invasion  of  the  tissues. 
S^ou're  headed  for  trouble! 

Then  is  the  time  to  gargle  with  Listerine  Anti- 


At  the  first  sniffle — 


septic  to  guard  against  such  a  mass  invasion 
...  to  help  ward  off  the  infection,  or  lessen  its 
severity. 

Germs  Killed  on  Throat  Surfaces 

Listerine  Antiseptic  reaches  way  back  on  throat 
and  mouth  surfaces  to  kill  millions  of  these 
germs.  Actual  tests  have  shown  reductions  on 
mouth  and  throat  surfaces  ranging  up  to  96.7% 
fifteen  minutes  after  a  Listerine  Antiseptic  gargle, 
and  up  to  80%  an  hour  after. 

This  marked  germ-killing  ac- 
tion, we  believe,  helps  to  ex- 
jg^    ^  plain  Listerine  Antiseptic's 


impressive  test  record  in  fighting  colds. 

Fewer  Colds  In  Tests 

Tests  made  over  a  period  of  twelve  years  showed 
that  those  who  gargled  Listerine  Antiseptic  twice 
daily  had  fewer  colds  and  fewer  sore  throats, 
than  those  who  did  not  gargle.  Moreover,  when 
Listerine  Antiseptic  users  did  have  colds,  they 
were  usually  milder  and  of  shorter  duration. 

Surely,  when  you  feel  a  cold  coming  on,  this 
germ-killing  action  is  a  wise  precaution  which 
warrants  your  serious  consideration.  But  don't 
forget  .  .  .  gargle  early  and  often! 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  Si.  Louis,  Mo. 


Gargle  LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 


p.  S.  IT'S  NEW!  Have  you  tried  Listerine  TOOTH  PASTE,  the  MINTY  3-way  prescription  for  your  teeth? 
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You  can  have  12  bulbs,  24,  36,  48 — or  more.  ..at  only  2Si 
dozen.  Just  include  a  Dreft  box  top  with  every  dozen  you  order. 


DREFT  washes  dishes  so  clean  it 
HELPS  PROTEG  YOUR  FAMILY'S  HEALTH 


Mall  to  DREFT,  Dept.  C,  Box  1459,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio 

vu'i  me  «n»  of  12  atiifjried  Gladiolus  Bulb».  I  cn- 

*  in  coin  and  Dr<  ft  box  topfn).  'He  sure 

to  enclOK:  1st  and  one  Drcft  box  top  for  every  dozen  bitlba  orden  d.) 


Health  authorities  say  the  way  you  wash  dishes  and  the 
kind  of  suds  you  use,  can  mean  the  difference  between  sickness  and  health 


Cmr  STATB  

H.  ..ire  to  inn  ymit  namr  and  addriMi  ati.|  liiimrlnit  p<Mt*««  on  yoiir 

Mtrr  yiriM!  allow  almil  t  WPkm  tor  yn»r  < Atu\ia\u»  Hulb«  to  f»ach  you. 
It  take*  that  lon^  to  handle  your  order  properly. 


II  If  you  are  nrrt  fully  .atlKfied  with 
the  plant*  \tttit\fu  f>y  your  hiilf^.  n'^tify  im 
and  yotjr  25r.  pitifi  pfrwtaKe,  will  l^-  rclMTi<lr/| 


THIS  ' 


14* 


Danger  m;iy  lurk  in  your  diHlipan!  Doctors  have 
fountl  that  m-rmH  hrccd  in  dishwatr-r  film!  Kvcn 
(linhcH  yr>u'v<!  waHlicfl  anr]  |)oliHlii-(i  <;ar(ffully  can 
carry  tliiH  film  <an  carry  Hii:kncHH  to  tlit;  very 
<>ncH  you  wiHh  to  [irtitcct. 

Dreft  Leaves  No  Germ-Breeding  Film — 'I'liat'Hwhy 
I  )r(  ||,  af:tually  liclpH  protcci  your  larnily '«  licalth. 
Aiifl  thiH  new  way  of  (llHfiwaHliinK,  made  practi- 
cal hy  liKIOI'"!',  n<»t  (uily  ticlpH  you  Haf'cKuard 


tiioHC  you  care  for— it  is  actually  an  tN'isifr, 
(|ui(  kcr,  li.ippicr  way  of  (ioin|<  diHh(!H! 

New  Quick  Drefl  Way  —  Wash  your  dishes  in 
Drcft'H  aliuiiilani ,  lasliriK  suds,  (live  them  a  hot 
rinse  Mlie  liol  ter  the  l)<;tter) .  Then  let  themtirain 
dry.  It's  just  as  easy  ami  (|uick  as  that! 

So  heeti  the  warning  of  health  aulhorities  .  .  . 
help  protect  your  family's  lieaKh.  WjisIi  your 
dish<!S  healthfully  chian  — with  DUI-W'"!'. 


Ladie<«^  Hi 
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What  Price  Red  Cross? 

THE  questions  most  frequently  asked  in  Red 
Cross  campaigns  are:  "What  is  the  overhead? 
How  much  of  my  gift  will  go  for  salaries  and 
how  much  for  folks  who  need  the  Red  Cross?" 

These  seem  to  be  fair  questions,  but  they  become 
unreasonable  if  it  is  assumed  that  money  spent  for 
salaries  and  other  administrative  expenses  does  not 
help  people  in  need.  Many  thousands  of  volunteer 
Red  Cross  workers  do  hard  work  without  pay  other 
than  personal  satisfaction.  In  nearly  one  third  of  all 
Red  Cross  chapters  all  activities  are  conducted  by 
volunteers.  Yet  the  larger  part  of  the  organization's 
budget  is  the  salary  item.  The  salaries  are  paid  to 
people  who  serve  people  in  need,  or  who  train  or 
supervise  people  to  serve  others  in  need. 

"  How  much  of  my  contribution  to  the  Red  Cross 
campaign  actually  gets  to  those  who  need  it?"  is  the 
way  some  people  put  it.  Only  a  minor  share  of  the 
annual  budget  is  actually  expended  for  groceries, 
clothing  and  shelter.  But  are  these  tangible  goods 
the  only  form  of  relief?  This  conception  of  relief  is 
widely  held;  but  judged  by  such  measures,  the  Red 
Cross  suffers  unfairly. 

A  child  swimming  at  a  picnic  is  caught  in  the 
rapids  of  a  river  and  screams  for  help.  A  Red  Cross- 
trained  lifesaver  plunges  in  and  rescues  him.  Is  the 
cost  of  training  this  lifesaver  overhead  or  relief? 

A  whole  community  is  stricken  with  influenza  or 
typhoid  or  polio,  and  scores  of  Red  Cross  Home 
Nursing-trained  women  are  recruited  to  assist  the 
few  graduate  nurses  available.  Lives  are  saved. 
Should  the  cost  of  this  training  be  called  overhead 
or  relief — since  again  only  salaries  are  involved? 

Relief  cannot  always  be  wrapped  up  as  a  tangible 
commodity.  When  a  service  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
cost  is  assigned  to  overhead  or  to  relief.  The  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  is  primarily  a  service  organization. 
The  cost  of  salaries  and  equipment  to  produce  such 
service  is  legitimate  relief  exi^enditure.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  national  Red  Cross  are  audited  by  the 
Army  and  by  a  firm  of  certified  public  accountants, 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  made  available  to  the 
public.  You  can  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross  with 
the  assurance  your  dollar  will  work  for  a  necessary, 
humane  cause. 


'mi 


Bruce  Gould  and   Beatrice  Blaekmar  G«»uld.  /CilitorM 


Occupation-Uouspwilc 


By  nonOTHY  TH03IM»S0S 

1 WOMAN  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  I  interrupted  while  sh^  w  as  fill- 
ing out  an  official  questionnaire,  laid  down  her  pen  with  a  sigh. 
"One  question  on  all  official  or  unofficial  papers — gt)vernment,  legal, 
tax,  what  not — always  gets  my  goat,"  she  said.  "Fills  me  with  an  inferior- 
ity complex  as  'deep  as  a  well  and  as  wide  as  a  barn  door.'  It's  that  query 
'Occupation?'  And  I  have  to  write  down  'Housewife.'  When  I  write  it  I 
realize  that  here  I  am,  a  middle-aged  woman,  with  a  university  education, 
and  I've  never  made  anything  out  of  my  life.  I'm  just  a  housewife." 

I  couldn't  help  bursting  into  laughter.  "The  trouble  with  you,"  I  said, 
"is  that  you  have  to  find  one  word  to  cover  a  dozen  occupations  all  of 
which  you  follow  expertly  and  all  more  or  less  simultaneously.  You  might 
write:  'Business  manager,  cook,  rmrse,  chauffeur,  dressmaker,  interior 
decorator,  accountant,  caterer,  teacher,  private  secretary' — or  just  put 
down  'philanthropist.'" 

"Philanthropists  are  people  who  give  away  money,"  she  demurred. 
"Not  in  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word,"  I  countered.  "A  philantlu  o- 
pist  is  a  person  who  loves  humanity  and  gives  away  somolhing  for  love. 
All  your  life  you  have  been  giving  away  your  energies,  your  skills,  your 
talents,  your  services — for  love." 

"Not  exactly  giving  them  away,"  she  doubted.  "I've  been  supported. 
And  I  guess  I've  been  paid  with  lots  of  love  in  return."  She  lookinl  liajipier. 
"Or  you  might  put  down  'Free  woman.'" 
"Free?"  she  countered.  "I  can  hardly  call  my  soul  my  own.'' 
"Oh,  yes  you  can,"  I  replied  firmly,  for  the  woman  is  a  greal  friend  and 
I  know  her  very  well.  "And  your  life  has  always  fulfilled  llic  prini(>  lt>sl  of 
a  free  existence — namely,  never  to  do  anything  just  for  money." 

"Perhaps  you  have  something  there,"  she  smiled,  "lint  here  I  am. 
nearly  fifty  years  old,  and  I  have  never  done  what  I  hoped  to  do  in  niv 
youth.  Music!  I  played  the  piano  twenty-five  years  ago  beller  llian  I  do 
now.  And  I  had  a  college  education — wasted." 

Wasted!  Without  a  mind  trained  to  concentration,  to  laekHng  and 
solving  problems,  weighing  allernaliye  policies,  and  planning  the  use  of 
time,  this  woman  never  could  have  done  wlial  slie  lias.  As  for  her  arlisiic 

and  intellectual  interests  

"But  all  your  children  are  musical.  And  that  is  sim|)ly  because  you 
brought  music  into  your  home — isn't  it?"  (Coniinurd  on  Pam- 12) 
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delicious  blend  of 
8  vegetables 

. . .  re3c/c/-/o-serm 
in  Ms  fsstL/  c/r/nk  / 


/-/eres  /lo^  /r)(/  /uck  Aec/^n . . . 


I  WONDER  IF  EVERY 
WOMAN  HAS  THE 
TROUBLE  I  PO  GETTINe 

HER  FAMILY  TO  EAT 
ENOUSH  VEGETABLES. 


I  did!  THATfe  WHY 
I  SERVE^  y-8* 

vegetable'juices 

WITH  OUR  WtA\£JOQ. 


FOR  GOOPNESS 
SAKE, tell  me 
MORE  ABOUT  V-8 


ITS  A  WONPERFULLV  DE- 
LICIOUS AND  NOURISHING 
ORINK  THAT5  MAPE  FROM 
8  PIFFERENT  VEGETABLES. 
MY  FAMILY  LOVES  IT 
AND  I  KNOW  ITS  50 
GOOD  FOR  THEM. 


HOWS  ABOUT 
ANOTHER  GLASS 
OF  V-8,  MOM, 
ITS  KEEN. 


HOW$  ABOUT  I 
ANOTHER  glass] 
FOR  ME, TOO,  j 


•VJt  la  *  ir»/lcn»rk  ownwl  In  th*  rmtwl  HUU*  by  r'umpboll 
Boup Compkoy.  lo  Cuud*  by  Campbell  Houp  (  i>mpKiiy  Ltd 


My  friend  grinned.  "But  all  this  vicari- 
ous living— through  others"— and  she 
sighed  again. 

'"As  vicarious  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  I 
scoffed.  "Or  a  queen.  I  simply  refuse  to 
share  your  self-pity.  You  are  one  of  the 
most  successful  women  I  know." 

And  I  certainly  meant  it. 

This  woman  married,  at  twenty-one,  a 
struggling  high-school  teacher.  They  went 
to  housekeeping  on  $35  a  week.  They  had 
three  children — two  sons  and  a  daughter.  It 
took  her  husband  twenty-five  years  to  rise 
high  in  his  profession,  and  during  fifteen  of 
those  years — until  an  outstanding  and  pop- 
ular historical  work  brought  him  to  the 
forefront — they  had  to  live  on  very  modest 
means  with  exceptionally  refined  tastes. 
Their  children  were  grown  before  teaching 
and  books  won  him  a  quite  handsome  in- 
come. But  if  this  break  had  never  hap- 
pened, my  friend  would  have  been  no  less  a 
success,  for  her  greatest  achievements  were 
performed  when  her  husband  was  earning 
between  S3000  and  $5000  a  year.  During  all 
that  time  her  husband  and  family  never 
lived  in  anything  but  a  well-kept,  charming 
home.  They  never  in  their  lives  ate  a  bad 
meal.  They  were 
always  attractively 
dressed.  All  three 
children  were  (and 
are)  admired  for 
their  good  manners 
and  exceptional  in- 
telligence and  indus- 
try'— which  saved 
their  parents  much 
money,  for  they 
were  largely  edu- 
cated by  scholar- 
ships. They  were 
also  educated  for 
kindness  and  con- 
sideration, because 
there  was  always 
room  for  one  more 
in  that  home,  and  for 
several  years  it  was 
shared  with  a  refu- 
gee child. 

To  do  what  this 
woman  did  with  her 
husband's  modest 
income  was  a  feat  of 
management,  show- 
ing executive  ability 
of  a  high  order.  Her 
gifts  as  a  craftsman 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


ny  .>larjorio  Lodorrr  %Af^ 


The  cowhide  drum,  the  rubber  ball 
Lie  idle  now  against  the  wall; 
The  puppet  clown  hangs  by  his 
strings 

In  sad  ennui;  refused  are  rings 
And  plastic  blocks  which,  pegged  or 
lined, 

Are  guaranteed  to  pique  the  mind 
To  keen  awareness.  Little  boys 
Are  said  to  need  constructive  toys. 
But  here  is  a  culprit,  here  is  a  cad 
Who  never  read  a  toyshop  ad. 
Under  the  aspen,  quite  alone. 
Playing  with  leaves  and  common 
stone! 

★  ★★*★★★★★ 


were  no  less  formi- 
dable. I  once  found  her  papering  her  living 
room— "a  perfect  cinch  once  you  get  the 
hang  of  it,"  she  remai'ked  happily.  As  a 
food  buyer  she  would  have  won  a  high 
salary  in  any  restaurant,  for  she  watched 
the  markets  like  a  hawk,  and  planned  de- 
licious meals  accordingly.  When  the  chil- 
dren were  small  she  made  all  their  clothes 
and  most  of  her  own,  including  suits  and 
topcoats,  having  gone  between  housekeep- 
ing duties  to  a  tailoring  school.  In  "time 
off"  she  typed  her  husband's  manuscripts 
and  proofread  every  book;  played  piano 
duets  with  the  children  to  make  practicing 
more  fun;  followed  them  in  their  reading 
when  they  were  in  high  school,  the  better  to 
discuss  the  books  under  study;  and  as  they 
grew  up  and  went  away  to  college,  threw 
herself  into  the  work  of  the  community :  sat 
on  city  housing  boards;  planned  festivals  to 
make  up  the  church  deficit;  took  the  lead 
for  better  schools;  and,  in  fact,  when  I 
think  of  her  solid  achievements  they  are 
matched  by  few  "career"  women. 

"But  I  never  earned  any  money."  That 
is  the  lament  of  many  "housewives." 

If  the  family  is  considered  as  a  unit,  that 
issiinply  not  so.  Millions  of  women,  all  over 
the  United  States,  are  contributing  as  much 
lo  the  well-lx-ing  of  their  families  by  the 
services  they  render  and  the  brains  they 
mol)ilize.  as  are  their  income-<-arning  hus- 
hanfls.  Compile  the  cost  of  tluHr  services,  if 
it  had  to  \w  \YM(\  to  half  a  dozen  i)rf)fes- 
sionals!  And  what  do  most  men  work  for 
anyhow?  They  work  for  their  homes!  Tiie 
home  they  are  able  lo  Hup)x>rl  is  Ihe  real 


measure  of  their  financial  "success."  In 
that  home  expenditure  is  quite  asimportant 
as  income,  and  80  jkt  cent  of  American  in- 
come is  spent  by  "housewives,"  for  better 
or  for  worse.  Who  does  not  know  $10,CXK)- 
income  homes  that  cannot  match  in  order, 
comfort  and  comeliness  homes  run  on  half 
that  income?  Who  supplies  the  economic 
ability  which  overcomes  income  deficien- 
cies? Invariably  some  "housewife." 

Who  can  hire,  at  any  price,  a  substitute 
for  a  mother?  Who  can  find  a  housekeeper 
who  thinks  twice  about  every  purchase, 
weighing  value  against  available  cash?  On 
what  labor  market  is  affection  to  be  pur- 
chased, patient  devotion,  good  humor, 
laughter?  There  is  no  question  that  most 
women  can  save  in  the  home  by  their 
managerial  talents  more  money  than  they 
could  bring  into  it  from  outside  work. 

How  many  men  would  have  given  up  in 
despair  in  those  troughs  of  life  which  come 
to  everyone,  but  for  the  patient  faith  and 
the  carefully  concealed  sacrifices  of  a  loving 
wife?  That  woman  of  despised  occupation! 

It  seems  to  me  I  am  continually  opening 
novels  about  the  pretty  girl  who  turns  into 
a  slut  and  a  harri- 
dan upon  marriage; 
or  whose  spirit  is 
broken  by  the  bore- 
dom of  household 
tasks.  Perhaps  I 
know  only  very  nice 
people,  but  I  know 
them  in  all  walks  of 
life,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  these  dismal 
creatures  are  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule. 
It  is  probably  true, 
as  Mrs.  Virginia 
Woolf  pointed  out 
in  A  Room  of  One's 
Own,  that  lack  of 
money  of  their  own, 
and  of  leisure,  has 
thwarted  the  genius 
of  some  women.  It 
is  true  that  most 
conspicuous  women 
geniuses  have  been 
childless,  and  free 
from  household 
cares.  But  the  world 
and  civilization  are 
not  made  by  genius 
alone,  but  by  civi- 
lization's myriad 
unsung  heroes  and  heroines.  And  a  world 
full  of  feminine  genius  but  poor  in  children 
would  rapidly  come  to  an  end. 

One  might  also  ask:  What  would  become 
of  the  men  geniuses?  Someone  has  said, 
"  When  you  see  a  great  man,  you  can  induce 
a  great  mother."  That  has  been  confirmed 
over  and  over  again,  and  by  great  men 
themselves.  But  great  mothers,  like  great 
geniuses,  have  to  work  at  their  task.  It  isn't 
just  an  inborn  talent  that  flourishes  with- 
out constant  effort,  and  in  free  time.  And 
most  good  men  had  good  mothers  too.  Chil- 
dren—especially boys— usually  get  their 
ethical  standards,  as  well  as  their  ambition 
and  courage,  largely  from  their  mothers. 

The  instinct  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
in  Catholic  countries,  who  without  benefit 
of  theologians  elevated  the  mother  of  Christ 
into  part  of  the  (iodhead- as  eloquently 
told  by  Henry  Adams  in  Monl-Saint- 
Michcl  and  Chartres— was  a  sound  one, 
growing  out  of  human  experience.  "If 
Christ  is  perfect,"  they  argued  wisely,  "His 
mother  is  i)erfect,  for  only  a  ix.'rfect  mother 
has  a  perfect  son."  And  so  they  elevated  the 
gentle  and  inconspicuous  Mary  into  the 
Queen  of  1  leaven,  and  built  their  loveliest 
cathedrals  lo  "Notre  Dame"    Our  Lady. 

That  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  "Occupa- 
tion: Housewife."  But  is  it  so  far?  The 
honiemaker.  the  nurturer.  the  creator  of 
childhood's  environment  is  the  constant  re- 
creator  of  culture,  civilization  and  virtue. 
Therefore,  as-snming  that  she  has  done  and 
is  doing  well  that  great  managerial  task  and 
creative  activity,  let  her  write  her  (x;cupa- 
tion proudly:  "Housewife!"      TllK  KNU 
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>5  Armour  Sausage  Kitchens— one  of  them  right  near  you  — mean  Armour 
'ork  Sausage  always  comes  to  you  with  the  rosy  bloom  of  freshness  upon  it! 
'hat's  why  you'll  enjoy  so  much  more  the  good,  full,  natural  flavor  of  fine  pork 
-undisguised  by  heavy  hit-or-miss  seasoning.  Just  a  light  blend  of  imported 
pices  — added  lightly  and  with  recipe  accuracy  — gives  extra  zest  to  every  bite, 
'es,  Armour  Sausage  proves  how  good        sausage  can  be— naturally! 


or  other  Sausage  recipes,  write  Marie  Gifford,  Dept.  362,  P.  O.  Box  2053,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


Serve  'em  with  Scrambled  Egg  Cups!  Give  your  favorite  family  a  new  favorite 

breakfast— egg-filled  toast  cups  with  Armour  Pork  Sausage  links.  In  12  to  15 
minutes  the  sausage  will  fry  golden  brown.  The  toast  cups  are  easy-to-make 
frills— just  press  buttered  bread  slices,  crusts  removed  and  points  up,  into  muflui 
tins  and  bake  at  450°  F.  for  10-15  minutes.  Then  fill  with  Cloverbloom  eggs 
scrambled  as  you  like  'em  best  — and  the  day's  started  riglu! 

Tune  in  HINT  HUNT  — CBS  Monday  through  Friday  oflernoons 
STARS  OVER  HOLLYWOOD  -  C BS  Solurday 


ARMOUR 
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"I  guess  they're  literary  people.  All  they  talk  is  sex,  sex,  sex. 


JJnkhC^mr  Stuff 


BERNARDiNE  KIELTY 


DON'T  fall  in  love  with  a  novelist,  is 
our  advice,  unless  you  are  a  novel- 
ist, too,  and  can  retaliate.  After  Alfred 
de  Mitsset,  poet,  and  George  Sand, 
novelist,  broke  up  their  passionate  af- 
fair, Musset  put  the  whole  story  into 
his  novel,  LA  CONFESSION  D'UN  ¥.JS- 
FANT  DU  SIECLE.  George  Sand  in  turn 
did  it  up  thoroughly  in  her  novel, 
ELLEETLUI;  which  called  fort  ha  third 
novel  from  Musset's  brother  Paul,  LUI 
ET  ELLE,  followed  by  a  fourth  from 
Louise  Colet,  poetess,  and  mistress  of 
both  Musset  and  Flaubert,  called, 
with  considerable  originality,  LUI, 

Of  course  it  might  work  the  other 
way.  Three  women  wrote  books  about 
D.  H.  Lawrence:  his  wife,  Frieda, 
Not  I,  But  the  Wind;  Mabel  Dodge 
Luhan,  LORENZO  IN  TaoS;  and  Dor- 
othy Brett,  Lawrence  and  Brett, 
all  of  them  assumedly  in  love  with 
Lawrence.  And  Lawrence  made  Frieda 
"the  woman"  in  practically  every  novel 
he  wrote. 

N.  y.  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  PICTURE  COLLECTION 


U.A, 

"IVew  litoli'^  ill  (^eorgi'  Sniiir»  tiay. 

Wh<-lh<T  you  rend  iiboiil  ihc  Amer- 
ican lM>y  ill  I  he  'XO'h,  ill  III  CKI.K.ItEKKY 
I  I\N  and  Tom  SAW  V  or  ill  the  I910"h 
ill  IIIK  <:irY  Hoy  of  llmnai,  flank, 
lhal  iHiy  Htill  hcciiih  I  lie  iikihI  iillrae- 
live,  wholcHoiii)-,  hcarl-HariiiiiiK,  ap- 


pealing figure  in  our  civilization.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  too  many  of 
these  nice  kids  go  wrong.  They  get 
sneered  out  of  their  natural  decency 
and  their  normal  activities.  To  keep 
up  with  the  smart  guys,  they  become 
gang  hangers-on,  later  gang  members 
of  standing  and,  too  often,,  criminals. 
There  are  novels  about  them,  too, 
like  THE  AMBOY  DUKES,  by  Irving 
Shulnian,  and  THE  FUTURE  MR. 
Do  LAN,  by  Charles  Gorhani,  and  there 
are  the  irrefutable  police  records 
across  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  helping 
boys  to  have  fun  and  go  straight  at  the 
same  time  is  the  nation-wide  organiza- 
tion. Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  There  are 
around  300  of  these  clubs  scattered  through- 
out the  48  states.  In  large  cities  they  are 
located  in  the  most  congested  neighbor- 
hoods, and  in  smaller  communities  tvhere 
they  are  accessible  to  outlying  areas.  There 
is  no  stipulation  for  membership.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  be  a  boy.  If  the  boy  is  a 
delinquent,  the  arousing  of  his  interests 
within  the  club  lends  to  stop  his  delin- 
quency ;  if  he  is  not,  he  is  less  likely  to  be- 
come one,  once  his  energies  liave  been  di- 
rected into  club  activities. 

The  chief  support  of  this  organization 
has  always  been  by  people  who  consider 
it  a  community  investment  in  the  raw 
material  of  the  future — boys.  Usually  a 
boys'  club  is  a  modern,  clean-lined 
building  with  complete  up-to-date 
equipment.  Nearly  every  one  has  a  gym, 
many  have  swimming  pools.  Basketball, 
tumbling,  boxing,  wrestling  are  all  going 
on  at  tlic  same  time,  but  under  capable 
leadcrsliip.  There  is  always  a  library, 
and  usually  a  librarian  who  will  help  a 
feller  with  his  homework  if  he  wants 
help.  There  are  music,  carpentry,  tyix;- 
writing.  Tlie  noise  of  any  boys'  club  is 
deafening.  Hut  it  is  a  g(K)d  healthy  noise. 
Ther(;  are  nojxfsted  "  Do's"or"Don'Ls." 
The  motto  is  "This  is  your  club.  Take 
care  of  it."  When  a  boy  doesn't  conform, 
he  becomes  a  challenge  to  the  leaders, 

((  imliviirit  iin  I'linr  16) 


Any  way  you  look  at  it— inside  or  outside 
—a  curtain  mode  of  Hathaway  Dots*  is  just  right 
for  every  room  in  your  house.  Available  in  many  styles 

and  sizes,  curtains  of  Hathaway  Dots  are  long-wearing 

and  really  cost  very  little.  Dress  up  your  windows  with 
Hathaway  Dots!  Write  today  for 

our  interesting  and  helpful  booklet, 
"How  to  Buy  Curtains." 
Address:  Dept.  L3, 
Hathaway  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  Bedford,  Mass, 

•Wov«n  by  lh«  maktrt  of  Hothowoy  Nylon  Morquiiatt* 
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QUESTION  : 

ANSWER :  CAN  yO(/  AFFO/iP  ABOUT/M'rA  mf/TF 


Did  you  ever  look  at  it  this  way?  Is  a  penny  and 
half  a  night  too  much  to  pay  for  the  healthful,  re- 
eshing  luxury  rest  BeaMtyrest  gives  you? 
Millions  of  Beautyrest  owners  say  it's  worth  more! 
Here's  the  simple  arithmetic  of  it.  Beautyrest  costs 


only  $59.50,  and  it's  guaranteed  for  10  years.  Divide 
10  years  by  $59.50— and  it  comes  out  to  only  about 
lY2<f  a  nifjht! 

So  don't  dream  about  owning  a  Beautyrest.  Get 
one  today.  It's  a  wise  investment  in  good  living! 


•  Beautyrest  water-glass  test.  (Wass  stays 
eady,  even  when  surrounding  springs  are  pressed 
awn.  Here's  why:  Each  Beautyrest  coil  spring  is  wt- 
'vidually  pocketed.  Springs  can't  touch  each  other, 
m't  force  each  other  down.  Result:  No  hollows. 


3,  See  the  amazing  difference!  "Ordinary"  mat- 
tress si)rings  are  wired  together,  can  pull  each  otlier 
down— often  causing  uncomfortable  sag.  But  Beauty- 
rest springs  are  not  tied  together.  They  can't  sag! 
They  "give"  in  the  right  places.  Result:  luxury  rest! 


The  "indestructible"  mattress.  In  United  States 
Testing  Co.  laboratories,  a  '275-lb.  roller  pounded 
Beautyrest  740,744  more  times  than  any  other  mat- 
tress tested.  The  score:  Beautyrest  lii-sts  over  twice 
as  long  as  the  next  best  mattress  tested! 


Beautyrest  stays  beautiful  for  the  Ufe  of  the  mat- 
tress! No-sag  cilgcs  and  i)re-built  border  protect  its 
trim  lines.  Coils  are  built  in  to  mattress'  edge,  giving 
you  mid-mattress  comfort  right  out  to  the  edges. 


On/y  SIMMONS  makes  B£AUT/fl£Sr 

Also  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  SIMMONS— the  greatest  name  in  bedding:  Hide-A-Bed— the  sofa  that  doubles  as  an  "extra  bedroom."  Electronic  Blanket— a  new  defense  against  colds. 
Deepsleep  Mattress— a  fine  Simmons  mattress  at  a  lower  price.  Babybeaufy  Crib  Mattress— made  to  dootors'  specifications.  Ace  Spring— the  modern  spring  for  the  modern  mattress. 


RADE-MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFIC!.         COPR.  1949  BY  SIMMONS  CO..  MDSE.  MART.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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CIRCU  TREAD 

n 


me 

CUSHION 

MApS  YOU 


So  deep! 
So  luxurious! 
So  quiet! 

And  SO  economical 
because  you  save  Ozite's 
cost  many  times  over! 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 
who  tr>'  to  find  a  solution  to  his  diffi- 
culty, and  usually  succeed.  Most  of  the 
leaders  have  been  club  members  them- 
selves, and  know  their  kind. 

These  hoys''  clubs  have  been  going 
on  for  seventy  years,  tind  llie  records 
prove  them  to  be  a  biilirark  ag<iinsl 
delinfiitency.  In  a  certain  area  in  De- 
troit,  for  instance,  after  a  boys'  club 
got  going,  juvenile  delinquency  de- 
creased from  222  to  28.  The  judge  of 
the  (Children's  Court  in  Schenectady 
said  that  in  his  district  the  fco.vs'  club 
had  eliminated  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  delinquency  and  antisocitil 
misconduct.  In  Salt  Lake  City.  Los 
Angeles,  Pontine,  Baltimore;  El  Do- 
rado, Arkansas;  JT  estchester  County, 
y  etc  York ;  San  Antonio,  Tampa,  chiefs 
of  police,  probation  officers,  crime- 
prevention  officers,  high-school  jirin- 
cipals  all  testify  to  this  same  record. 

The  list  of  boys  who  made  good- 
former  club  members — is  terrific :  clergy- 
men, including  a  bishop,  doctors,  profes- 
sors (Harvard  and  Princeton  among 
them),  artists,  judges,  members  of  Con- 
gress and  a  couple  of  lieutenant  gover- 
nors of  states,  war  heroes,  businessmen. 
There  is  a  formidable  number  of  ball- 
players, including  Joe  DiMaggio  and 
Joe  Cronin,  quite  as  many  boxers,  in- 
cluding the  late  Beimy  Leonard,  three 
Yale  swimming-team  captains,  and  en- 
tertainers galore — Irving  Berlin,  Joe  E. 
Brown,  Dick  Powell,  Eddie  Cantor, 
George  O'Brien,  Ezra  Stone,  Danny 
Thomas,  and  on  and  on  and  on. 

"If  you  are  going  to  do  anything  per- 
manent for  the  average  man,"  said  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  "you  have  got  to  begin  be- 
fore he  is  a  man.  The  chance  of  success 
lies  in  working  with  the  boy." 

National  Boys'  Club  Week  ^»ill  be 
celebrated  this  year  from  jMarch  28 
through  April  3. 


//  you  were  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  in 
a  solitary  cell  and  could  take  only  one  book 
in  with  you,  ivhat  would  it  be?  Several 


ALFRED 


REPRINTED  COURTESY  COLLIER  S 

by  Foster  Humfreville 


"I'm  giving  you  a  ticket  anyicay,  Al- 
fred, even  if  you  arc  related  to 
former  I'res.  .Millard  Fillmore  on 
your  mother's  side  of  the  family.'' 

people  were  asked,  but  the  best  answer,  to 
Bennett  Cerfs  way  of  thinking,  teas 
llouni.M. 

No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,  we're 
told.  But  we  wonder.  In  Lakeville, 
Connecticut,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  tiie 
milkman  announced  to  one  of  his  cli- 
ents, a  lady  from  New  York,  that  Lake- 
ville now  had  a  famous  writer  in  its 
midst.  The  lady,  who  knew  a  thin^  or 
two  abf)ut  the  literary  world,  asked 
who  it  was.  The  milkman  wasn't  sure, 
but  thought  the  name  was  something 
like  Carslairs.  Since;  tliat  didn't  register 
with  th(!  lady,  she  ahked  what  tiie  man 
had  written.  "Oh,  I  dunno.  Black 
Beauty  or  wjmething."  llie  writer  was 
(Cimlinunl  on  I'ttgr  IH) 


HERE  ARE  MANY 
WAYS  TO  FIND  PEACE 
. . .  when  a  dear  one  departs. 
Surely  one  of  thein  is  the 

comforting  knowledge  th. 
you  have  provided  the 

finest  tribute  .  ,  .  the  most 
trusted  protection  against 
water  in  the  ground/'^ 


'"the  CLARK  GRAVE  VAULT 

is  made  of  enduring  metal  instead  of 
porous  material.  Placed  over  the  casket 
it  is  scientifically  designed  to  keep 
water,  from  rain  and  melting  snows 
from  reaching  the  casket. 


CASKET 
(DRY) 


V/ril*  lor  FKtt  28-pag«  booHUf,  "Mij 
Duly." Cojncs  have  gone  into  millions 
of  homes  .  .  .  and  hearts.  A  Imok  of 
inspiration  —  and  information.  Tells 
those  who  must  "lake  chari^e"  what 
to  do.  The  Clark  Crave  Vault  Co., 
Dept.  K-39.  Columbus,  Ohio 
Copyrighted  1949. 


riie  riNtsT  thibvte 
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JOAN  CRAWFORD  starring  in  "FLAMINGO  ROAD."  A  Michael  Curfh  Prodnrlivu  nhasrd  hy  Warner  Bn 


SOLID... 


Photograph .-  Serf  Six 


Enjoy  the  graceful  beauty  and  luxurious  quality  of  this 

Lexington  Colonial  Grouping. .  .in  SOLID  MAHOGANY  by  MENGEL 


Want  to  get  most  for  ypur  money? 

Well,  feast  your  eyes  on  these  breathtaking 
new  Lextugton  pieces  by  Mengel.  Notice  the 
authentic  Colonial  styling:  delicate 
pierced-brass  drawer  pulls,  graceful 
Lexington  base,  handsome  pineapple  finials 
on  the  roomy  poster  bed  .  .  .  the  crystal-clear 
mirror,  surrounded  by  a  charming  pediment 
frame.  Every  detail  reflects  the  American 
iieritage  of  fine  craftsmanship. 

Now  look  at  the  wood  . . .  the  gleaming,  oven- 
hardened  finish... the  luxurious  grain  figure... 
the  rich,  satiny  luster  that  spells  fine  cabinet 
wood.  That's  mahogany.  Solid  mahogany. 
From  Mengel's  own  timberlands  in  Africa. 

And  you  get  more.  Much  more.  For  .  .  .  like  all 
Mengel  Furniture . . .  every  piece  is  Permanized'7 

"Permanized"  is  Mengel's  name  for  their  exclu- 
sive scientific  method  of  building  durability 
mto  your  furniture.  Joints  and  veneers  in 
furniture  built  by  this  method  will  never 


come  apart.  No  matter  what  the  climate  . . . 
hot  or  cold,  dani])  or  dry  . . .  your  Mengel 
Permanized  FuTuiturt  stays  sound  and  beautiful. 

There's  another  j)oint  you'll  like.  This 
suite  is  made  in  solid  maj)le  as  well  as  solid 
mahogany.  Choose  the  wood  you  prefer. 
Whichever  it  is,  you  can  be  sure  you're 
getting  solid  value  for  your  money  in  this 
graceful  Colonial  suite. 

Mary  Adam's  new  booklet,  "Make  Your  Own 
Design  for  Living,"  gives  you  many  valuable 
decorating  hints  and  color  harmony  sugges- 


tions by  tiic  famous  Rain  Color  (Minic.  He 
sure  to  mail  the  coupon  and  ten  cents  for 
your  copy.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 

For  the  name  of  the  nearest  Mengel  dealer, 
phone  Western  Lhiion  by  number  and  ask  for 
( )pcrator  25.  The  Mengel  Company,  Louisville 
1,  Kentucky.  Established  1877 


Mengel  furniture  is  available  in  both  modern  and  traditional  designs. 
The  prices  of  the  pieces  shown  above  are  approximately:  Poster  Bed, 
$87.95;  Vanity,  $154.75;  Chest,  $149.00;  Night  Stand,  $47.95;  Bench. 
$22.95  (slightly  more,  west  of  the  Rockies).  Other  Mengel  furni- 
ture ranges  in  price  from  $199  to  $369  for  three  principal  pieces. 

MAKV  AD  AM  -  Tlic  Meiiscl  Company.  Dept.  195 
Louisville  1.  Kcnliu  kv 

Eiulosiil  is  IO(f.  PliMsc  send  me  >;our  new  booklet, 
'  Make  Your  Own  Drsign  for  Living."  (11  you  live 
outside  Coiitiiieiitul  U.  S.,  send  25^.) 

Name  

o  -o 

Street                                -                -        ..  -. 

\J  \» 

0  o 

City 

U  

1/  ■ — ->J 

1/  — J 

♦  ReK.  U.  S.  Put.  Off.              Copyright  1949.  The  Mengel  Company 
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YouU  he 

a  HOOVER 


® 

Whichever  ti/pe  j/ou  need 

Life  is  too  short  to  clean  the  hard  way.  With 
a  Hoover  your  work  is  easier,  your 
colors  stay  brighter,  your  rugs  last  longer. 
You'll  be  proud  to  say  "I  own  a  Hoover." 

It's  the  name  preferred  2  to  1  over 
any  other  make.    Hoover  offers  you  the 
complete  cleaner  choice  .  .  .  two  basic 
types,  four  great  models^. 

Get  happier  today 

Call  your  Hoover  dealer  today 
for  a  home  showing  of  the 
model  you  prefer. 


MODEL  28  (ahov(').  Hooter 
new  popular-priced  Triple- 
Action  Cleaner,  with  the  exclusive 
Hoover  cleaning  principle — it  beats, 
as  it  sii  eeps,  as  it  cleans.  Gets  deep- 
doun  dirt.  Instant  conversion  for 
ahove-the-floor  cleaning. .  .  .  $74.95 
Cleaning  tools  in  handy  kit,  $19 .95. 

MODEL  50  (at  right').  Hoover's 
great  new  cylinder  cleaner.  Easiest- 
to-use  cleaner  of  its  type.  Cleans  by 
powerful  suction.  Features  the  ex- 
clusive new  Dirt  Ejector.  Complete 
with  cleaning  tools  in  handy  kit, 
Mothimizer  and  sprayer, 
$79.50 


MODEL  115^^/  left ).  Hoover,  J  unior  Ideal  for  \mall  hornet,  handy 
for  all  homes.  Newest,  smallest,  loweU  priced  Hoover.  Trim  and  light, 
roll  I  eaiily,  stores  in  small  space.  Has  Hoover's  extlinive  Triple  Ad  ion 
cleaning  principle— it  heats,  as  it  sweeps,  as  it  clean  i .  Only  $  C  A95 
Cleaning  tools  extra. 

THE  HOOVER  COMPANY,  north  Canton,  Ohio;  Hamilton,  0,il  ,  CanaJ,!,  Vtrivalt,  linyj.ind 

#  NOTE:  See  the  new  Hoover  Iron  at  leading  stores  everywhere.  $11.45,  including  excise  tox. 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 
Thomas  Cos  lain,  and  the  novel,  of 
course,  The  Black  Rose, 

The  new  Cost  ai  11  novel  is  HIGH 
Towers,  slory  of  Ihe  fortunes  of  a  fa- 
moiisfamilyof  l)^€>lhe^sineiKhteenlll- 
oen!ury  Montreal.  Mr.  Costaiii  takes 
the  slender  fragments  €>f  known  his- 
tory and  with  imagination  hiiilds 
them  into  a  full,  rich  story.  The  ten 
LeMoyne  brothers — real  figures  w  hom 
history  has  slighted — were  the  found- 
ers of  a  Freneh  empire  on  this  con- 
tinent that  reached  from  Hudson  Bay 
to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Among  them  were  d'Iberville,  a  great 
general,  conqueror  of  the  north,  and 
de  Bienville,  the  first  governor  01 
Louisiana.  Their  story  moves  from 
Montreal,  settled  and  civilized,  to  the 
site  of  New  Orleans,  where  de  Bienville 
builds  his  city-in-the-wilderness. 
The  research  is  scholarly,  the  actual 
plot  is  a  love  story — the  heroine  an 
orphan,  the  hero  a  young  carpenter, 
and  the  villain  a  French  courtier. 

In  the  background  priests  pace  slowly, 
reading  their  breviaries,  Indians  surround 
the  camps  of  white  men,  ambassadors 
from  Paris  try  out  their  intrigue  in  the 
New  World.  This  is  traditional  historical 
romance,  and  it  is  a  medium  in  which 
Mr.  Costain  is  past  master. 


Lt.  Corn,  Sylvan  Greene  teas  one  of 
the  first  I\avy  pilots  fired  upon  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  He  tens  also,  in  1919,  at 
the  age  of  three,  the  Lathes'  Home 
Journal's  choice  as  Healthiest  Baby, 


In  London,  in  the  "City,"  there  used 
to  be,  and  probably  still  is,  a  certain  res- 
taurant where  businessmen  from  lime  im- 
memorial have  taken  their  lunch.  In  the 
days  before  the  war,  the  restaurant  host 
used  to  display  a  large  round  cheese,  and 
all  the  guests  were  given  a  chance  to  guess 
its  height,  weight  and  girth.  If  anyone 
guessed  all  three  correctly,  it  was  port  on 
the  house.  (  Those  old  chaps  wouldn't  want 
champagne.)  .  .  .  Which  brings  us  to 
President  Truman,  ivho  knows  his  tur- 


President  Truman  knows 
his  turnips  loo. 

nips,  and  has  proved  it.  Last  summer  he 
stated  that  July  twenty-fifth  was  the  day 
to  sow  turnips  in  Missouri.  Partner 
Miller,  of  Boonville,  Missouri,  took  him 
at  his  word,  sowed  his  turnips  on  the 
twenty-sixth  (the  twenty-fifth  fell  on  a 
Sunday)  and  his  crop  was  phenomenal. 
One  turnip  weighed  ten  pounds  and  meas- 
ured eight  inches  around.  .  .  .  Which  in 
turn  brings  us  to  pumpkins,  by  now  an 
old  story.  "  The  Pumpkin  and  the  Micro- 
film" .scans  like  "The  Yogi  and  the  Com- 
missar," one  reader  points  out.  And  an- 
other .says  she  no  longer  likes  "pumpkin 
spies." 


It  fill  fiefn'inlH  iifnnt  thi'  pttiiil  of 
viei4\  'I'hoHe  of  us  I4'lnf  htiri>  ln'4'ii  fitr- 
luiiale  4'iiiniuh  ti4>l  l4>  s4ijf4-r  /r<»/>i 
/ii/»'/'r»/oNiN  fiii4l  'l  ilt;  l'l,A<.l!E  AM)  I 

41  >IIO>/>-r(ir<'/v  /l«/l//l<-«//»"»/  «l/l</  H4HII4'- 
tiltl4'M    i-4UlUy    fll4ltlV    It4t44lt.    'l'lt4tM4'  Il7l« 

/iHiv  I  U  <i/*/«/r»-»(  (/v /<•»•/  »//i>Tii  IXC.  ( 
I>44li4-iil  fr4nii  /tc//>-i  lie  f  V«-ii-  )  4>rt,), 
i<  /ii»  /in«  been  in  the  honpiltil  /or  'I  II 

(Conlinufil  on  I'aur  ^1) 


TO  MAKE 
YOUR  OWN 

DRAPERIES 

AND 

SLIP  COVERS 


THIS  BOOK 
TELLS  HOW 


Fincastle's  new  book,  "Interiors 
Beautiful,"  shows  you  how  easy 
it  is  to  make  draperies  and  slip 
covers  that  are  more  beautiful 
.  .  .  more  distinctive.  Book 
contains  many  other  valuable 
decorating  hints.  Send  25c  in 
coin  or  stamps.  Address  1324 
McHenry  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Qnncaot 

FA  BR 


lOUISVIllE  TEnilEt.  INC. 

lOUISVIllE,  KT. 


Advent 


Yellotv^tone 

See  Old  Faithful,  the  Paint  Pots,  the 
glorious  (Jrand  C^^anyon. 

(iallatin  (lateway  to  Yellowstone 
gives  you  85  extra  mountain  miles 
through  the  Montana  ranch  country. 

Tlu!  Milwaukci!  Road  offers  douhli 
daily  service  on  tlie  all-new  Olympian 
IllAWA  I  HAandele<  t  rifled  ("oi.umhiaN. 
Wide  range?  of  accommodal  ions. 

FREE  YELLOWSTONE  FOLDER 

l"'<)r  your  v^^\1y ,  write  1  (»  1 1 .  Seiigslack- 
eii,  Passenger  'I'raUic  Manager,  909 
Union  Station,  ("liicago  fi.  III. 
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New  Zenith  '  Twin  Cobra  Tone  Arms 


...o/ie  'Cohn  -for  Long-Plaijing  Records ...  another  for  regular  records 


ow— with  the  new  Zenith*  "Twin  Cobra"— 
you  can  enjoy  the  new  long-playing  records, 
at  their  glorious  best  ....  45  minutes  of  high- 
ity  recorded  entertainment  on  a  single  disk! 
emember,  too,  that  Zenith  alone  gives  you  the 
yment  of  genuine  Zenith-Armstrong  FM.  These 
5us  Zenith  triumphs  in  tone  can  never  success- 
be  imitated,  because  they  are  the  direct  results 


The  Zenith  "Twin  Cobra"  record  player 
is  available  in  ten  beautiful  console  models. 
New  Zenith  Regent,  shown  above,  is  richly 
finished  in  mahogany  veneers.  Has  "Twin 
Cobra"  Tone  Arms,  Silent-Speed  Record 
Changer,  genuine  Zenith-Armstrong 
FM,  Standard  Rroad  cast  radio,  Radiororan 
Tone  Control,  built-in  VVavemagnet. 

COPR.  1949.  ZENITH  RADIO  CORP. 


of  Zenith's  more  than  30  years  of  "know-how"  in 
radionics*  exclusively.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the 
skill  and  experience  that  go  into  every  Zenith  radio. 

Naturally,  Zenith  welcomes— seeks  — c/ia/Zengcs 
comparison !  Your  Zenith  dealer  invites  you  to  drop 
in  soon  and  compare  Zenith  side-by-side  with  other 
makes.  See  and  hear  for  yourself  why  no  other  radio 
—  at  any  price  — can  compare  with  a  Zenidil 


THE  ROYALTY  OF  RADIO* 

Over  30  Years  of  "Know-How"  in  Radionics  Exclusively 
Also  Makers  of  America's  Finest  Hearing  Aids 


The  Famous  Cobra*  Tone  /I rm- New  Way  to  Play  Rec- 
ords! In\  oiitcd  and  perfected  by  Zenith  .  .  .  rev  eals  lone 
beauty  nexer  lieard  before,  keeps  records  souiuling  like  new 
for  ()\er  2,000  phns  by  actual  test!  "Twin  Cobra'  for  long- 
playing  records,  loo,  now  available  in  ten  beautili.l  Zenith 
consoles. 

Genuine  Zenilli  Arntstrong  F.I/ -W  illi  FM  aerial  built  in 

—  just  plug  in  and  play!  Gives  glorious  new  radio  fidelity  — 
static-free  — with  quality  and  shaip  tuning  not  possible  with 
imitation  FM  sets. 

PLUS  liadiorgan*  Tone  Control  — makes  you  master  of 
64  different  tone  blendings  uid  shadings;  Wanemagnet* 

—  the  most  efficient  built-in  aerial  ever  known;  DidlSffcaker 

—  in  portables  and  table  models,  combines  dial  and  speaker 
into  one  unit,  permits  larger  speaker  than  in  any  other  sets 
of  same  size;  Con,so//one*— exclusive  Zenith  circuit  that 
gi\es  table-size  radios  the  big,  rich  tone  usually  found  only 
in  large  consoles. 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION.  CHICAGO  39,  ILLINOIS 
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IN  AS  LITTLE  AS  3  MINUTES  PRELL  REMOVES  DANDRUFF 

LEAVES  HAIR  Vadimik  SOFT,  'Rcutiani^  SMOOTH! 


P-R-E-l-l  spells  shining 
radiance  —  because  Prell's 
the  Radiant*Creme  sham- 
poo that's  different  .  .  . 
emerald-clear  for  sparkle! 


Doctors'  examinations  proved  that  Prell— with  its  exclu- 
sive formula  and  patented  cleansing  ingredient— removes  em- 
barrassing dandruff  in  as  little  as  3  minutes !  And  your  hair  is 
so  radiantly  clean  after  Prell!  Sparkling!  Dazzling!  More 
radiant  than  the  finest  soap  shampoo  — cream  or  liquid.  You'll 
be  thrilled  with  how  manageable  your  Prell-washed  hair  is 
too  — it's  silken-soft  yet  has  plenty  of  "body."  And  Prell  goes 
farther  than  anv  other  known  shampoo,  because  it's  more 
concentrated.  No  messy  jars  or  breakable  bottles  either— 
get  a  large  tube  of  Prell  today! 


Created  by  Procter  &  Gamble 


Mountains  of  rich,  cleans- 
ing lather  from  such  a 
tiny  hit  of  Prell!  And 
that  handy  tube  nicans  no 
lifjuid  to  run  down  into 
your  eyes 


T.  H.  »iQ  u  t  rAt  orr. 
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ON  A  PEDESTAL 

If* 


GOTH AM  > 

GOLD  STRIPE 


TkeGOLDSTRIPE 

tells  tke  storyl 

It  identifies  ADJUSTABLES *, 
made  exclusively  by  Gotham.  These 
famous  long  stockings  adjust  to 
fit  every  leg,  short,  medium,  long. 

Caprice... a  muted  beige,  wonderful  with 
navies,  browns,  reds,  purples,  pastels. 

GOTHAM  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  INC. 

200  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
GOTHAM  HOSIERY  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD. 
DOMINION  SQUARE  BUILDING,  MONTREAL 


GOTHAM  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  INC.— DEPT.  LHj3 
200  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  to  buy  the  stockings  illustrated 
"On  A  Pedestal."  Please  send  me,  through 
a  local  store,  pairs  Gotham  Gold  Stripe 
Nylon  Adjustables*  in  45  gauge,  30  denier 
CAPRICE,  Style  4365,  at  $1.65  a  pair.  My 

size  is   I  enclose  Check  □  or  Money 

Order  □.  (Don't  send  stamps.) 


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


Coupon  orders  filled  only  in  U.S.A. 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.  PAT  NOSI72892  4. 1824636 


(Continued  from  Page  IS) 
for  eight  months,  says  that  she  and 
the  other  girls  find  life  in  a  sanato- 
rium "much  more  fun^''  than  Mrs. 
MacDonald  describes  it.  "TB  isn't  as 
bad  as  all  that,"  she  says,  "take  it 
from  me." 


It's  good  to  read  about  the  gentle  side  of 
humankind.  Not  long  ago  a  former  marine, 
who  lost  his  sight  at  Okinawa,  went  to  a 
public  sale  of  houses  in  Jersey  City,  led 
there  by  his  seeing-eye  dog.  At  least  500 
people  were  on  hand  to  bid  on  the  houses, 
and  wken  a  six-room  frame  house  was  put 
up  on  the  block  at  $2500,  half  a  dozen  per- 
sons stood  up  to  bid.  When  the  veteran 
rose  to  his  feet,  however,  unaware  of  the 
others,  and  entered  the  minimum  bid,  they 
were  silent.  When  the  gavel  fell  the  house 
was  knocked  down  to  the  blind  man. 


The  Lungfish  and  the  unicorn, 

by  Willy  Ley,  has  been  out  some 
time,  but  it  is  dateless.  And -it  is 
good  fun,  intellectually  speaking.  It 
answers  all  sorts  of  questions  and  dis- 
poses of  many  a  myth.  Were  there 
ever  giants?  Were  there  unicorns? 
Are  there  still  dinosaurs?  (The  answer 
to  this  one  is,  surprisingly,  probably 
yes!)  Mr.  Ley  rummages  through 
what  he  calls  the  zoological  "attic"  — 
Australia  and  New  Zealand — where 
creatures  got  left  over  from  millen- 
niums past.  The  lowest  in  laziness  are 
the  lungfish.  When  the  weather  gets 
too  warm  and  dry  for  comfort  where 
they  live,  the  lungfish  go  into  "estiva- 
tion" (opposite  of  hibernation).  They 
form  a  kind  of  skin  around  their 
rolled-up  eel-like  bodies,  and  a  layer  of 
caked  river  mud  around  that  skin.  In 
this  condition  they  just  wait.  They 
wait  until  water  comes  and  dissolves 
the  mud  cake. 


Willy  Ley  was  once  wrong,  we're  told 
in  a  mag.  article;  Life  was  wrong;  this 
column  was  wrong:  the  Teddy  bear  was 
not  inspired  by  the  Australian  koala,  but 
by  a  wooden,  carved  Swiss  bear.  The 
original  Teddy  was  named  after  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  wore  a  pince-nez.  He  was 
created  at  Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  book.  The  Adventures  of  the 
Roosevelt  Bears,  by  Seymour  Ea- 
ton, whose  daughter  puts  us  straight. 
Unfortunately,  the  book  is  out  of  print. 


The  giraffe,  which  has  no  vocal  cords, 
talks  with  his  tail.  He  is  faster  than  a 
horse,  can  go  longer  without  water 
than  a  camel  and  can  see  backward 
without  turning  his  head.  What,  in 
fact,  has  a  shmoo  that  a  giraffe  hasn't 
got?  To  know  the  answer,  read  The 
Life  and  Times  of  the  Shmoo,  by 
cartoonist  Al  Capp,  or  go  read  L'il 
Abner,  or  better  yet,  forget  we  ever  said 
a  word  about  the  whole  thing. 


FROM  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  SHMOO,  BY 
AL  CAPP.  PUBLISHED  BV  SIMON  AND  SCHUSTER. 
COPYRIGHT,  1948.  BY  CAPP  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 


Li'l  Abner  and  shmoos. 


you  see 


tke  smartest  places  — 


on  tke  Lest-dresseJ 
young  soplii5ticates. 
Enjoy  tke  long  wear 
an  J  gooJ  fit  of  tkis 
elegant  footwear^ 
and  get  so  muck  faskion 
at  suck  practical  prices! 


Most  stylej  n2.9S  .nd  n4.9S 


Ifatiingttor, 
ihr  name  of  your  i 
Brcutr  Bro:  Sho,  Co..  Si.  Lou!,.  Mo 


ryu-Jttrr  or  wrilt  foi 
St  ParaJist  JtaUr 
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RICE 


KRISPIES 


Choose  the  one  you  love 
the  best:  Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes. 
Rice  Knspies.  Pep.  Shredded  Wheal. 
Bran  Flakr;   Krurr.bles.  Corn-Soya. 


Kirt  Krirpie*  it  a  IraJrmark  (Rtf.  U.  8.  PaL  Off.) 
oj  KtUoft  Conpaaf  /or  ilt  ottn-poyptd  riet. 


i 


KIDS'  fAVOWre?  We  asked 
thousands  of  children  their  favorite 
ready-to-«at  cereal.  Most  wanted 
RICE  KRISPIES.  these  swell 
pops  that  go  snap-crackle-pop  in 
milk!  Help  'em  to  better  breakfasH 
from  the  Regular  Size! 


RICE  KRISPIES-one  of  Kellogg's 
all-star  VARIETY  PACKAGE  favorites! 

Watch  folks  get  hungry  for  a  better  breakfast  when  you 
bring  on  Kelloggs  variety  p.ackageI  7  different,  delicious 
cereals  in  10  generous  boxes — your  choice  of  nourishing 
com,  soya,  wheat,  or  rice — flaked,  shredded  'n'  popped. 
ALL  KELLOGG-FRESH.  All  "real  good  food"  that  noakes 
breakfast  a  bright-start  meal.  Most  pwpular  assortment 
of  all,  because  .  .  . 


0!f 


I>1  lILK'   AFFAIRS  DEPAHTMK^'T 


Edil*^  bv  MAKt^AHKT  UlCKKY 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS... 

Service  Station 


Coininunity  Housekeeping 


Bar  MAHGAHET  HICKEY 


I CANNOT  honestly  join  the  average  club  group — to  discuss 
other  people's  children  or  to  listen  to  book  reviews.  Not 
that  I  find  fault  with  these  things.  But  I  need  something  to 
hold  on  to — to  work  toward — for  inspiration."  A  young 
mother  wTote  this  to  us  jast  recently.  From  a  mother  of  grown 
children  comes  this:  "I  have  more  time  to  devote  to  clubwork 
than  ever  before.  I  want  that  time  to  count  for  something. 
Please  tell  me  how  my  club  can  do  worth-while  work  for  the 
community."  These  letters  are  typical  of  many  others. 

Thoughtful  women  are  concerned  with  the  problems  of  their 
towns,  their  states  and  their  nation.  They  want  desperately  to 
feel  that  they,  as  individuals,  can  be  effective  in  bringing  about 
needed  improvements. 

There  isn't  a  community  in  the  country  which  doesn't  have 
some  civic  problem  crying  for  solution.  The  needs  vary,  of 
course.  Steelville  needs  a  library.  Morristown  needs  a  recrea- 
tion center.  Madison  City  needs  a  better  high  school.  Women 
.interested  in  good  citizenship  want  to  work. 

"But  what  can  a  lone  woman  do?"  We  get  this  question  over 
and  over.  The  answer  isn't  difficult.  The  first  step  to  take  is 
this:  studv  the  needs  of  vour  (Continued  on  Page  103) 


JUST  two  years  ago  in  this  issue,  the  Journ.u.  introduced  to  readers  its  newest 
department.  Christened  the  "Public  Affairs  Department,"  this  editorial  infant 
was  dedicated  to  proving  that  community  life  can  be  strengthened  through 
the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  individual  citizen  and  organizations,  public  and 
private.  The  department  was  designed  to  help  the  club  group  advance  from  the 
fringe  of  effectiveness  to  the  center  of  practical  participation  in  community  life. 

The  Public  Affairs  Department  said,  simply:  "We  will  help  you  to  volunteer 
again — your  leadership,  your  interest  and  your  skill — in  the  battle  ahead  for  a 
decent  and  peaceful  world." 

The  editorial  youngster  has  grown.  It's  time  to  make  a  report  on  our  efforts 
to  encourage  better  conmiunity  housekeeping  and  greater  individual  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  every  citizen. 

This  is  not  a  story  with  complicated  charts  and  statistics.  It  is  a  simple  tale 
of  individual  progress  in  community  participation  and  group  strength  through 
agency  co-operation.  The  two  years  have  been  exciting,  rewarding  years  for 
everyone  who  has  had  a  part  in  editing  the  Public  Affairs  Department. 

We  started  with  the  conviction  that  good  things  accomplished  in  one  coi;^ 
munity  should  be  shared  with  other  communities;  that  a  tried  and  successful 
plan  would  make  similar  progress  easier  for  another  community  in  need.  Our 
first  step  was  to  seek  out  effective  community  planning,  to  find  out  the  combi- 
nation of  circimistances  that  made  them  work  so  successfully^  toAtudy  these 
patterns  and,  finally,  to  present  one  each  month  to  our  readers.  From  the 
laboratory  of  the  community  itself  have  come  our  discoveries.  Great  national 
agencies  and  readers  in  out-of-the-way  places — over  3000  organizations  and 
individuals — have  written  us  of  the  ways  and  means  they  were  using  to  maice 
their  towns  better  places  in  which  to  live.  (ConUnued  on  Page  lojj 


MOT  SCHOOl  lUNCHIS 


Public  Affairs  ^Editor  Margaret  Hickey  has  traveled  over  100,000  miles 
in  two  years,  visiting  scores  of  communities  and  investigating  their 
programs.  She  presents  one  program  each  month  to  Journal  readers. 


FOR  DEFENSE  FORCES 

Fori  Oi«,  N  J. 


COMMWNITT  SIRVICI 
Otnvvr,  Cala. 


SIX  IDUCATION 
tan  C*UI. 


KHOOIS 


ENIIE  NEGLECT 

Smilhfield.  >  I. 


|NC  NURSES 
.cn.  Conn. 


MOUNTAIN 


■10  CROSS 


,f  ;;iii  Mill 

HOSriTAlS 
llarUa*  CaMM,  Mitt 


COMMUNITIES  MEET 
THEIR  PROBLEMS 
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-Here's  \^hat  makes 

loll  fiouseCookles 

So  B^citingl/  "Diflfenent 


llie/re  chod-ftll  of  delicious  morsels  of 
Nestles  Semi-Sn/eet  C(1ocolate.... 
-that  sta/ ia/Hole  fn  baking! 


Yes.  ever^'  bite  of  crisp,  crunchy, 
golden-brown  Toll  House  Cookies 
contains  delicious  uho/e  morsels  of 
Nestle  s  Semi-Sweet  Chocolate.  That's 
what  makes  them  so  rich  and  good— 
so  deliciously  different — so  tantaliz- 
ingly  tasty.  Wonderful  for  dessert, 
for  beiween-meal  snacks,  and  a  real 
party  treat'. 


Moke  QUICK  FUDGE,  too 


It's  M  easy  to 
make  smooth 
and  delicinus 

fw':-'  f.,1- 

\,.  -le 
r. 


''Ca's 


Lamoor.  CorJi:>)  &l  Co 


At  Yowr  Gro<er  s 


12ECIPE5 


SW  KET.  new  hah\e~  slioul.l  hav.-  .laiiity  litllo  garments  s- illi  every 
stitch  made  by  haml.  It's  easy  a.ul  it's  fun  with  the  patt.  rns  hste<l 
below.  There  are  also  ideas  for  the  preschool  ^'roup.  And  for  the  new 
mother,  the  Jovrnu.  offers  helpful  UxAlets  rovering  the  baby's  care 

from  cotueption  tlirouiiti  t"0  years. 

B.\BY*!«  TAIIE 


Before  the  Ba^^  ComeS.  A  hanil- 
btxik  for  the  expectant  mottu-r. 
with  iruormatii  n  on  sign*  of  pn^s- 
nancv.  care  -  the  prenatal  baby, 
preparini?  for  the  baby.  diet,  ex- 
^  .  v     and  af  ter.jc-are  of  the  mother. 

Oi  R  B.\BIES-  .\  complete  reterencf 
booklet  on  the  care  of  the  baby 
during  the  first  two  years.  This 
booklet  is  used  as  a  supplement 
to  the  monthly  booklets  listed 
at  right.  25c. 


Monthly  Bo^iklets  on  B.\by  C.ark: 
FiVn/  sfries:  Eight  lKK>klets.  one 
each  lor  the  baby's  tirst  eight 
months.  The  complete  set :  .^Oi'. 
Second  series:  Seven  booklets 
covering  the  care  of  the  Ixiby 
from  the  ninth  month  thri>ugli 
the  twenty-fourth  month.  The 
complete  set:  50c. 
Note:  Iff  <to  tiol  break  sets. 

lJi46.  .A  Doctor  s  First  Dity  to  the 
Mother.  .\  booklet  on  breast 
feeding.  6c, 


BABY-S  WAUIIBOHK 


IWS. 


1010. 


1011. 


IQIJ 


For  the  Very  Young: 

IPO:  Knitted  Sack  and  Bootees.  C.ir- 
dig3n-t\-pe  sweater,  l  se  a  color- 
flecked  \-arn  to  make  this  match- 
ing set.  lOc. 
Knitted  Slipover  Ro.mper.  i>hps 
on  over  head,  snaps  together  at 
crotch.  Has  long  sleeves,  ribbing 
around  neck,  sleeves  and  waist. 

KNmED  Slip-on  S\ve.\ter  for 
BABIES.  Size:  1  year.  Buttoiis  on 
the  shoulders,  has  embR>iden-d 
detail  on  front.  10c. 
Inf\n-t's   Striped   i>WE,vTER.  .-^ 
'  knitted  cardigan  with  a  \"-nev-k- 
line.  Make  it  in  blue  and  white  or 
pink  and  white.  U)c. 
Knitted  Soakers  for  Babies.  To 
be  slippe^l  on  over  diapers.  Draw- 
strin-  waistline  ties  in  front.  UK-. 
101  ^  Knitted  Carriage  Robe.  A  bulky. 

ei^y-lo-knit  cover.  The  etige  is 
bound  with  satin  nbbon.  UK-. 
107=;  Fl,\nnel  Baby  Bootees.  Makeone 
" '  side  in  pink,  the  other  in  blue. 
Bixnees  can  be  worn  «-ith  either 
side  out.    lOc.  .  . 

'004   In-f\nt  s  Set  to  Knit.  Intant  s  size 
onlv.  Includes  sack,  cap,  longi-r 
b<xiteos,  thumbless  mittens.  UV. 
lsF\NTS    Knitted  Svrplice 
'n\ve.\ter.  To  make  in  (v-montlis 
or  1-year  size.  Right  frt^nt  cn^vsses 
over  left  and  buttims  at  lett 
waist.  Pattern  stitch.  UV. 
Oi-TDcxiR  Set  for  Infants.  Knitted 
double-breasted  sweater,  helmet 
cap.  long  leggings  with  te«-t.  Size: 
1  year.  lOc. 
Knitted  Cardigan  Swe.\ter.  In 
r.iised  p^ittern  to  give  check<-d 
effect.  Ribbing  at  waist,  mvk  and 
sleeves  is  solid  color.  UV. 
n4+  C.\RRi.\GE  Robe  to  match  sweater 
2143.  Cirnage  n^be  is  also 
done  in  crossbar  design.  .Also 
knitteil.  10c. 
'14=1  Knitted  Swe.\ter.  Cardigan  stjle. 
"  For  sizes  6  months,  1  and  1  years. 

No  piittern  design.  10c. 
M40  Leggings  N%nTH  Feet  to  match 
No  '145.  Leggings  have  dntw- 
string  at  «-aist  and  at  ankle.  UV. 
Helmet  anT)  Mittens  to  match 
No  '145.  Helmet  has  ribbing 
arvnind  entin-  face  opening.  Pull- 
over tvpt'.  10c. 

B0V>^    RlB-STITCH    S\VE.\TER  AND 

Shorts.  Short-sleev>Hl  sweater 
has  round  ne^k.  bliorts  have 
drawstring  w-aist.  lOc- 
Nighty.  To  make  <'■'•■»*""..?,;  "■. 
nelette.  Ties  in  b-ick.  \\  hue 
featherstitching  detail  on  Iront. 
Lace  trims  sleeves  and  mvk.  A(>- 
proximately  26  inches  1'>"S.  I-^c. 
>439  \Vr.\pper.  Bonnet  and  BL.\Nk.tT. 

Makes  a  complete  set  with  No. 
>43«.  Trimmed  with  tiny  satin 
bindings  and  dainty  embnuderi-d 
flowvrs.  l.V. 


2282. 


2287 


2066. 


2067 


214.?. 


2,?j6. 


2147 


21.50. 


2438. 


For  Little  Girls: 

101.5.  Brother-ani>-Sister  Set.  Knitted 
suspender  dress.  2  to  2 '  ■_>  years. 
Matches  No.  1014.  10c. 
2142.  Girl's  Crocheted  Bathrobe. 

Shell-stitch  design.  Tiny  collar, 
two po\-kets. Sizes:  2,3and4.  UX-. 
2266.  Little  Girl's  .\pron.  Matches 
Mother's  .\pron.  No.  2265.  Has 
sish  ties  and  gathered  pocket. 
Sizes:  4.  6,  8  and  10.  Each  pat- 
tern 1,5c. 

Knitted  C.\RDIGan.  Sizes:  2,  4  and 
6.  L;»zyKlaisy  embroidering  trims 
m-ckline.  10c. 
2285.  Little  Girl's  Knitted  Sweater. 

Long-sleeved  pullover  with  doll's 
sweater  to  match.  Sweater  has 
crew  neckline.  Sizes:  4,  6  and  8. 
10c. 

Pl.\in  C.\rdig.\n.  Matches  No. 
2286,  Mother's  Cardig.\n.  Sizes: 
6.  8  and  10.  Pattern  includes  di- 
rections for  making  a  striped. 
neck  slip<iver.  10c. 
:.?j4.  P f  FF ed-Sle EVE  Dress.  Saw- 
ttK>thed  smocking  accents  front 
and  back  of  dress.  One  transfer 
included  in  each  pattern.  Tiny 
collar.  Sizes:  2.  4. 5  and  6.  25c. 
!335.  Smockei>-voke  Dress.  Entire  round 
yoke  is  snuxrked.  No  cx>llar.  Dress 
iiangs  straight  from  yoke.  Sizes: 
1.  2  and  3.  25c. 
L-\rTicEwoRK  Smocked  Dress, 
Puffed  sleeves,  tiny  collar.  Froii; 
and  back  of  dress  ;ire  smockixl. 
Sizes:  2,  3,  4.  5  and  6.  2.5c. 

2337.  Smocked-waist  Dress.   Rows  of 

smocking  cviver  entire  w-aist  in 
front  and  back,  also  trim  sleeve- 
band.  Tiny  collar.  Sizes:  2,  3,  4. 
5  and  6.  25c. 

2338.  Sleeveless  Dress  with  Smocked 

Top.  .\  simple  sun  dress.  Straps 
over  shoulders.  Sizes:  1,  2  and  3. 
25c. 

For  Little  Boys:  _ 

1914.  Brother-and-Sisxer  Set.  Kiiittrti 
suit  for  boys,  /to  2 '  -j  years.  10c. 

21>61.  Boy's  Knitted  Striped  Swe.\tkr 
Svir.  Can  be  used  as  separates. 
10c. 

2062.  Boy  s  Knitted  Svit  with  S\ve.\ter 
Tor.  Contrasting  top.  Long 
sleeves,  turnover  a'Uar.  Sizes: 
2,  4  and  6  years.  UK-, 

2148.  Bov  s  Contr.\sting  Sweater  and 
Shorts.  Dec-orative  border  on 
sweater.  Sizes:  2,  4  and  6.  UV. 

2 152.  Argylk  Sweater  for  Li  itle  Bovs. 

Knitted  cardigan.  Chart  for  de- 
sign. Sizes:  2.  4  and  6.  Pattern 
includes  directions  for  making 
plain  shorts.    lOi-.  _ 

2279.  Kniited  Sleeveless  PLlt-aavKR. 

Cable-stitch  stri|x-s.\'-neck.  Sizes: 
6.  8  and  10.  UV. 

>'84  Knitted  Reefer. Stitch isdesigned 
to  liold  sliaiH'.  Leather  buttons 
trim  front.  Sizes:  4.  6  and  8.  lOi-. 
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IS  OUR  BUSINESS 


The  most  precious  things  in  life  are  health  and  happiness 
.  .  .  the  happy  smile  of  hright-eyed  vonth  speaks  for  the 
pure  enjoyment  and  wholesomeness  of  all  Welch's  prodncts. 

For  80  years  it  has  been  Welch's  business  to  brins  to  the 
families  of  .\merica  the  purest  and  finest  of  fruit 
products  .  .  .  first,  famous  Welch's  Grape  Juice  .  .  .  then, 
jellies  and  preserves  .  .  .  now,  delicious  ripe  firaits 
and  nectars  in  cans  ...  all  expertly  processed  in  the  most 
modem  plants  with  a  devotion  to  quality  that 
accepts  nothing  less  than  the  best. 

The  Welch  name  is  your  guarantee  that  Welch's 
Grape  Juice  anii  all  other  Welch  products 
are  definitely  better  —  now  and  alicfrrs. 


THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  COMPANY,  WESTFIELO,  NBRT  YORK 
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By  i  LMFFORB  It.  ABA3tS 

Ph.D..  Thr  Prnnsylvania  Stair  Caltfgt, 
Drpartmrnt  of  Psychology 


What's  Wrong  With  Husbands 

DIFFICULTIES  arise  in  every  marriage.  Most 
wives  have  con^laints,  but  80  per  cent  of 
them  do  not  create  problems.  Nevertheless, 
wives  who  accept  the  rules  of  the  marriage  contract  do 
all  they  can  to  remedy  or  minimize  complaints,  regard- 
less of  their  source  or  cause.  For,  as  every  successful 
wife  realizes,  it  is  almost  invariably  the  wife  who  must 
take  the  initiative  in  any  effort  to  improve  the  marriage 
relationship. 

We  have  already  presented  a  compilation  of  unhappy 
husbands'  complaints  about  their  wives — the  qualities 
which,  the  men  thought,  had  most  interfered  with  their 
married  happiness.  Now  it  is  the  wives'  turn. 

We  questioned  hundreds  of  married  women,  asking 
them  to  list  their  husbands'  faults.  Proving  that  no  hus- 
band— and  no  marriage — is  perfect,  even  the  very  happy 
wives  listed  about  four  complaints  each.  However,  their 
complaints  were  likely  to  be  sources  of  annoyance  or 
irritation,  rather  than  of  genuine  unhappiness.  But 
among  the  unhappy  wives,  the  situation  is  different. 
Not  only  did  they  register  more  complaints  (about  eleven 
each,  on  the  average),  but  they  judged  them  more  seri- 
ous causes  of  trouble. 

Here  are  the  complaints  most  often  thought  by  un- 
happy wives  to  have  interfered  with  their  married  hap- 
piness : 

Our  marriage  is  les»  happy  than  it  should  be 
because  my  husband: 

r 

"Does  not  talk  things  over  freely,"  say  32  per  cent  of 
the  unhappy  wives. 

"Is  impatient,"  say  25  per  cent. 

"Qiticizes  me,"  say  23  per  cent. 

"Does  not  show  his  affection,"  say  22  per  cent. 

"Is  always  wrapped  up  in  his  business,"  say  19  per 
cent. 

"Is  quick-tempered,"  say  17  per  cent. 

"Is  nervous  or  emotional,"  say  16  per  cent. 

"Gamplains  too  much,"  say  15  per  cent. 

"Is  selfish  and  inconsiderate,"  say  14  per  cent. 

"Is  bored  by  the  hapfjenings  of  my  everyday  life," 
say  13  per  cent. 

Note  that  three  complaints— the  husband's  failure  to 
talk  things  mer  freely,  his  being  wrapped  up  in  business, 
and  bfirefl  f/y  everyday  happenings— a\\  reflect  the  same 
kasic  situation:  a  lack  of  common  interests  and  under- 
standing lj<;tween  husband  and  wife. 

Many  husbands  fail  to  realiw;  how  lonely  a  wife's  ex- 
if^U^.n^•J',  f;an  U;.  Often,  esfx-cially  if  she  lias  young  chil- 
dren, her  hunband  is  the  only  adult  she  sees  all  day.  No 
wfinder  she  longs  for  "somebody  to  talk  to." 

An  understanding  husband  will  make  it  a  point  to 
discuss  things— his  business  as  well  as  the  incidents 
of  her  day-  with  his  wife  when  he  comes  home  in  the 
evening.  If  he  and  his  wife  have  comnirm  grtals,  he  will 
want  to. 

But  the  wife,  on  the  otljer  hand,  should  f:()nsider  her 
husband's  situation  as  well  as  her  own.  When  a  man 
returns  from  a  day's  work,  he  hasn't  had  lime  to  read 
the  papers,  listen  to  the  radio  or  attend  to  fjersonal 


chores.  If  he  is  expected  to  romp  with  the  children,  dry 
the  dishes  and  empty  the  garbage  and  the  ashes  before 
he  can  call  his  time  his  own,  small  wonder  if  he  grows 
restless  during  his  wife's  recital  of  the  number  of  but- 
tons ripped  off  in  the  washing  machine,  or  how  the 
butcher  mixed  up  the  order. 

Analysis  of  the  wives'  statements  shows  that  the  hus- 
band's impatience  usually  results  from  annoyance — be- 
cause dinner  is  late,  a  favorite  tool  has  been  misplaced, 
or  some  such  irritation.  Irritability,  like  quick  temper,  is 
not  a  pleasant  trait  to  live  with.  The  tactful  wife  will 
keep  excuses  for  such  behavior  at  a  minimum,  and  will 
try  not  to  take  it  too  seriously  when  it  does  occur.  But 
if  unwarranted  outbursts  persist,  suffering  in  silence  is 
pointless.  Let  him  know  how  much  it  hurts;  he  will 
probably  try  to  do  better. 

Criticism  is  mentioned  considerably  more  often  by 
unhappy  wives  than  by  unhappy  husbands.  Though 
some  husbands  are  hypercritical,  the  wife's  undue  sen- 
sitivity may  be  at  fault.  The  wife's  "letting  her  feelings 
be  hurt  too  easily"  was  the  commonest  single  complaint 
of  unhappy  husbands. 

Failure  to  show  affection,  often  a  justified  complaint, 
may  result  from  childhood  training.  But  remember 
that  it  is  harder  for  a  man  to  differentiate  between 
physical  desire  and  affection  than  it  is  for  a  woman. 
This  difference  in  interpretation  is  often  the  base  of 
the  trouble. 

Nervous  or  emotional  behavior  is  usually  due  to  ten- 
sion of  some  kind.  Try  to  find  the  cause,  and  correct  it, 
rather  tkan  worry  about  the  trait  itself. 


Ask  Yourself:  Should  We  Marry? 

One  should  be  certain  before  announcing  an  engage- 
ment or  setting  the  wedding  date.  Answer  these  ques- 
tions with  a  straightforward  "Yes"  or  "No." 

1.  Do  both  gets  of  parents  approve  this  marriage? 

2.  Have  you  ever  doubted  his  making  a  good  husband? 

3.  Do  you  both  think  you  want  children? 

4.  When  married,  will  you  two  live  with  in-laws? 

5.  Are  your  religions  (and  religious  attitudes)  the 
same? 

6.  Does  either  family  have  a  record  of  two  or  more 
divorces? 

7.  Do  your  friends  and  his  favor  the  marriage? 

8.  Are  there  changes  in  him  you  want  to  make? 

9.  Do  your  ages  differ  by  less  than  three  years? 

10.  Will  you  have  to  work  after  marriage? 

11.  Are  you  planning  to  be  married  in  church? 

12.  Does  either   have  difficulty   getting   along  with 
others? 

13.  Is  love  your  biggest  reason  for  marrying  him? 

14.  l>oes  he  have  any  S|>e<'ific  habits  you  object  t*? 

15.  Are  lM>lh  of  you  in  ntunl  physical  health? 

16.  Have  there  kteen  any  <|uurrels  during  the  past  two 
months? 

17.  Are  you  rutuf  a  gofxl  f4n>k  an<l  housekeefMT? 

IH.  fa  it  hard  fur  either  to  confide  In  the  olber? 

IV.  Aside  fr«»rii  lechni<-uf  Iratning,  are  you  <'oiiiparalily 
eff  urate4l? 

2<>.  fs  he  Ml  III  preparing  ff>r  his  vix-atlon? 

()dd  numt>r.rtvl  (fiu:.itions  sliouUl  Ijc  answered  Yes,  even- 
num)n:rfA  otu:s  No.  Most  couplr.s  whose  outlook  for  maritnl 
h/ippiness  is  gorxl  have  17  or  morr  correct  onsu  rrs.  Kim 
one  wrong  answer  may  hr  a  matter  of  concern .  A  score  of 
14  or  less  is  a  warning  to  make  sure. 


If  your  husband  complains  too  much,  the  first  step  is 
to  make  sure  you  aren't  giving  him  cause.  If  he  is  genu- 
inely selfish  and  inconsiderate,  you  have  a  real  problem, 
which  can  be  corrected  only  with  the  greatest  effort 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  But  before  you  convict  your 
husband,  make  sure  you  aren't  asking  too  much.  Among 
wives  we  talked  to  who  made  this  complaint,  we  found  it 
was  justified  less  than  half  the  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  of  all  is  that  wives 
tend  to  list  more  complaints  than  husbands.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  men,  having  more  outside  interests  and 
contacts  than  women,  are  less  dependent  on  marriage 
for  their  day-to-day  satisfaction  in  life,  and  so  less  pre- 
occupied with  domestic  problems.  That  is  why  we  say  it 
is  your  responsibility  to  initiate  any  improvement. 

The  Marriage  Covenant 

"/,  John,  take  thee,  Mary,  to  be  my  wedded  wife,  and  I 
promise,  before  God  and  these  witnesses,  to  be  thy  loving 
and  faithful  husband,  from  this  day  forivard  ..." 

"/,  Mary,  take  thee,  John,  to  be  my  wedded  husband, 
and  I  promise,  before  God  and  these  witnesses,  to  be  thy 
loving  and  faithful  wife,  from  this  day  forward  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  for  better,  for  worse;  for  richer,  for  poorer;  in  joy 
and  in  sorrow;  to  love  and  to  cherish  you,  till  death  us  do 
part." 

TN  these  or  similar  words,  millions  of  men  and  women 
have  declared  their  solemn  purpose  of  building  a 
new  life  together.  In  its  dignity  and  simplicity,  the 
marriage  covenant  is  an  ever-thrilling  affirmation  of 
the  promise  and  challenge  of  marriage. 

Differing  from  all  other  agreements,  the  marriage 
contract  binds  two  human  beings  in  a  single  entity.  This 
man  and  woman,  having  accepted  the  privileges  of  mar- 
riage, have  also  assumed  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Recognized  by  law,  honored  by  society,  protected  by 
the  church,  their  union  is  the  foundation  of  their  future. 
Their  physical  relationship  is  the  expression  and  the 
symbol  of  their  emotional  and  spiritual  unity.  Their 
happiness  depends  on  their  ability  to  fulfill  their  con- 
tract, in  its  express  terms  and  in  its  profound  impli- 
cations as  well. 

To  think  of  courtship  as  romance  is  natural;  to  think 
of  marriage  as  no  more  than  romance  is  to  mistake  its 
reality.  By  the  terms  of  their  own  agreement,  husband 
and  wife  are  bound  together,  not  for  joy  alone,  but  for 
sorrow;  not  only  for  better,  but  for  worse.  For  any  man 
or  woman  to  embark  on  marriage  seeking  a  perpetual 
idyll  is  to  deny  its  deepest  meaning. 

Marriage  is  the  most  important  legal  agreement  you 
will  ever  enter.  Your  marriage  is  your  affair,  but  not 
yours  alone.  It  rests  upon  the  emotional  relationship, 
delicate  and  difficult,  of  two  people,  but  this  relation- 
ship affects  their  parents,  their  children,  their  friends 
and  the  community.  Society  itself  depends  upon  the 
marriage  for  continuity  of  the  race. 

The  married  couple  as  well  as  the  engaged  pair  will  do 
well  to  reflect  upon  the  whole  meaning  of  the  marriage 
covenant.  If  you  are  engaged,  ask  yourself  if  you  and 
your  fiance  fully  appreciate  the  significance,  the  priv- 
ileges and  the  obligations  of  the  contract  you  plan  to 
undertake.  If  you  arc  marrie<l,  search  your  feelings  and 
your  actions  to  s(!e  if  you  are  fulfilling  your  contract,  in 
l<;ller  and  in  spirit.  If  so,  you  are  parlicijtating  in  the 
rii'licst  of  all  human  relationships.  If  not,  observe  this 
approaching  KastcT  season  by  resolving  to  reawaken  your 
marriage  to  fiew  life  and  new  .s|)irit. 

Im  <»/!<•  f<M»  yimnu  l<»  imirry  al  unv  /mmtii /«■«■/«/' 
Yes.  Kven  marriage  at  age  19-20  involves  some  risk. 
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OT  ten  minutes  to  spare?  You  haven't!  I  may 
be  a  wide-eyed  greenie,  but  you'd  have  to 
give  me  a  verbal  double-take  before  I'd  believe 
that  out  of  twenty-four  hours  each  day  you 
can't  find  ten  small  minutes  to  call  your  own. 
You're  a  big  gal  now,  old  enough  to  keep  track 
of  dates  and  obligations  on  your  own  wrist  watch; 
and  learning  how  to  budget  time  is  just  another 
way  to  prove  you've  grown  up. 

So  let's  take  a  look  at  what  you  and  Father  Time 
are  up  to  these  days.  Out  of  most  round-the-clock 
periods,  a  sociable  Sub-Deb  sleeps  nine  hours, 
spends  six  hours  in  school  and  has  nine  whole  hours 
left  to  play  around  with.  That  means  a  couple  of 
hours  between  sunup  and  breakfast,  six  hours  be- 
tween last  class  and  shut-eye  time  and  sixty  quick 
minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  lunch,  chatter- 
ing with  the  gals  and  prettying  up  for  afternoon 
classes.  And  what  do  you  do  with  that  extra  time? 

Hvepinti  Time.  Take  all  the  old  adages  on 
time — the  "early  to  bed,  early  to  rise,  oh,  what  a 
beautiful  morning"  stuff — add  them  together  and 
you  have  the  one  solid  fact  that  by  setting  the  alarm 
clock  just  fifteen  minutes  ahead  of  your  present 
get-up  schedule,  you  can  start  the  day  right.  In 
that  extra  fifteen  minutes  you  can  beat  your  brother 
to  the  shower,  listen  to  a  little  wake-up  music  on 
the  radio,  give  yourself  a  smoother  grooming  job 
and  get  a  cheerful  start  on  the  day. 

"Let-down  time  "  (the  bored  and  yawning  period 
that  hits  you  round  eleven  o'clock)  really  begins 
around  breakfast.  It  takes  a  lot  of  food,  enough 
orange  juice,  milk  and  toast,  to  start  you  really 
ticking,  to  carry  you  bright-eyed  through  to  lunch- 
time.  Isn't  it  easier  to  eat  breakfast  than  to  waste 
an  hour  each  day  pining  for  lunch? 

How  about  a  calendar  in  your  bedroom  to  check 
yourself  on  what  day  and  what's  doing?  Make  it 
bright  and  decorative  in  a  painted  wood  frame,  or 
hang  it,  three  months  at  a  time,  like  pictures  on  the 
wall.  (Just  mount  on  cardboard,  and  hang,  one 
month  below  the  other,  on  double  ribbon  to  match 
your  color  scheme.)  And  a  small  bulletin  board, 
with  notes  on  things  to  come  and  mementos  of 
things  past,  can  keep  you  up-to-date ! 

Too  tired  at  the  end  of  a  bout  with  a  history  book 
or  just  a  sit-at-home  evening  to  go  through  the 
usual  chores  with  cold  cream  and  hairbrush?  Then 
do  last  things  first,  by  getting  showered  and  into 
pajamas  early  in  the  evening.  You'll  feel  refreshed 
and  wide-awake  and  can  keep  at  your  work  right 
up  to  shut-eye  time. 

Try  doing  that  homework  with  an  alarm  clock 
right  at  your  elbow,  setting  a  definite  time  allot- 
ment for  each  subject.  Spend  thirty-five  minutes 
each  on  three  subjects  instead  of  worrying  about 
Vergil  for  sixty  minutes! 
Sarina  Time.  Next  to  dreaming  about  Mont- 
gomery Clift,  most  of  your  thoughts  at  bed- 
time are  spent  on  "what  to  wear  tomorrow." 
To  turn  yourself  out  like  a  cover  girl  at  eight- 
thirty,  select  a  complete  outfit  in  your  head— 
or  (.-ven  lay  it  out  on  a  chair— before  you  go 
to  bed  at  nigliL  And  a  skirt  that  isn't  pressed 
by  ten  i'.  M.  is  likely  to  be  just  as  wrinkled 
in  the  aM  light  of  next  morning! 
Set  aside  one  nigi)l  a  week,  sfjmewhere 
'    between  homework  and  datetime,  for  a 
complete  p<;rv>nal  cleanup.  Time  for  a 
Bhamixx),  manicure  and  session  with  the  iron- 
ing board  that  should  last  y(ju  through  tlie  week. 
Yfni  won't  have  to  worry  about  "how  do  1  iiKik" 


for  a  last-minute  Friday-night  date,  if  you're 
neat  and  clean  all  the  time. 

Maybe  you  can  find  your  blue  sweater  and  three 
dozen  other  things  filed  away  on  the  floor  of  the 
closet  or  under  the  bed.  But  you  could  find  them 
even  quicker,  all  tucked  away  in  the  bureau  drawer 
where  they  belong.  Clothes  (especially  "specials" 
like  raincoats,  evening  bags  and  tennis  shoes) 
should  be  put  back  in  the  right  closet  or  drawer 
after  each  wearing,  and  schoolbooks  won't  get  lost 
among  your  dad's  mystery  books  if  you  keep  the 
texts  on  a  shelf  in  your  own  room ! 

You  may  not  have  discovered  it  yet,  but  the  half 
hour  before  breakfast  is  just  as  valuable  a  work- 
time  as  the  half  hour  after  supper !  Use  all  parts  of  the 
day — study  history  right  after  school,  read  that  book 
report  in  the  half  hour  before  Sunday  breakfast  or 
right  after  lunch .  Sew  the  button  on  your  white  blouse 
or  darn  that  beige  wool  sock  while  waiting  for  your 
sister  to  finish  setting  her  hair  in  the  bathroom. 
These  few  minutes  can  add  up  to  hours  saved. 

Do  you  have  a  diary,  or  an  address  book  to  carry 
in  your  purse?  Then  jot  down  on  the  back  pages 
the  things  you  must  do  each  week  ("Go  to  library 
for  science  paper";  "Write  thank-you  to  Aunt 
Mary,"  and  so  on)  and  the  time  it  would  be  best 
to  get  each  thing  done.  No  rigid  schedule,  of  course, 
but  just  a  "memo  to  me"  notation  to  help  you! 

Making  Time.  Maybe  you  just  have  no  time 
to  yourself,  with  a  little  sister  staring  over  your 
shoulder  when  you're  reading  Gone  With  the  Wind 
or  teasing  you  to  "play  with  me"  when  you're 
trying  to  study.  Then  here's  an  old  "kid  sister" 
trick  that  may  help  you  out.  Set  aside  one  special 
playtime  each  week  and  arrange  a  treat,  such  as 
the  Saturday  movie  or  a  soda  in  the  drugstore 
with  you  after  school.  Little  Janie  will  spend  all 
week  just  day-dreaming  about  the  coming  fun — 
and  give  you  some  time  to  yourself. 

Many  sharp  characters  "gain  time"  by  setting 
the  clock  fifteen  minutes  ahead  of  the  correct  time, 
and  keeping  dates  accordingly.  You  can  just  step 
up  the  clock  mentally — and  arrive  everywhere  five 
minutes  ahead  (then  it  won't  matter  if  you  are  three 
or  four  minutes  late).  It  will  make  you  a  great 
favorite  with  teachers,  on  that  part-time  job  and 
especially  with  Joe,  who  never  did  like  getting 
stranded  in  the  living  room  before  every  date  talk- 
ing politics  with  your  father ! 

Many  teen-agers,  especially  gals,  are  plagued 
with  housework  and  after-school  chores.  Have  your 
mother  outline  a  weekly  schedule  of  help-at-home 
work  for  you  (maybe  then  you  can  get  Monday's 
ironing  and  Tuesday's  dusting  all  done  on  Monday !) 
and  a  night-before  list  of  the  errands  to  be  run  the 
next  day.  With  d  little  planning,  you  can  arrange 
to  pick  up  a  loaf  of  bread  at  the  grocery  on  the  way 
home  from  school,  instead  of  making  the  trip  back ! 

And  probably  the  most  imiwrtant  time  of  all  is 
dead-line  time  on  dates.  Most  teen-aged  gals  have 
a  ten-thirty  zero  hour  on  school  nights,  twelve 
o'clock  on  date  nights,  with  the  dead  line  extended 
to  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  morning  for  big  dances 
or  parties.  But  find  out  ahead  of  time  exactly  wiien 
your  parents  insist  you  be  home.  ImI  your  date 
know  that  dead  line  early  in  the  evening,  so  there 
will  be  no  breaking  uj)  of  iiarties,  siM'cding  home  to 
get  in  under  the  wire  or  worry  on  your  part  to  siK)il 
the  last  hour  of  the  evening.  Many  fellows  have  to 
get  home  early  too!  And  one  of  the  i)est  ways  to 
make  sure  you'll  have  a  g<x>d  time  on  a  dat('  is  not 
to  have  to  worry  atxjut  what  lime  it's  going  to  end! 


LADIES'  HOMF  JOURNAL 


Today,  for  beauty  as  never  before . . . 
a  wonder  cream  that  cleanses  skin 
cleaner,  brighter!  Woodbury  De  Luxe  Cold  Cream 
contains  Penaten— new  miracle  cleansing  aid 
tliat  penetrates.  Reaches  deeper  into 
pore  openings.  Cleanses  today's  heavy  make-up 
as  no  cream  ever.  Delightful— the  clear, 
fresh  radiance  of  your  skin! 


Glorious  smoothness,  too! 
Penaten  carries  Woodbury's  rich  skin 
softeners  deeper,  to  smooth 
more  effectively.  Justotue  deep 
smoothing  cleansing— just  one  jar 
of  Woodbury  De  Luxe  Cold  Cream— 
will  convince  you!  Penaten  truly 
glorifies  your  skin! 


fars  with  smnit  pink-and-gold 
'abels.  Trial  size,  20^  to  largest 
luxury  sizes,  $1.39.  Plus  tax. 


deansin^  tissue 


roves  it- 


^/*^ot/r  sk/nfs  c/ry . . .  ^ 


Woodbury 


M^,  Deeper  Qofien/n^  mY/o  T£/^AT£A/ 

//v  H/ooc/6ury  De  lo/e  Dry  QA/  '/v  (Sreamy 


New  .  .  .  quicker  to  velvetize  your 
skin!  Rich  in  lanolin's  benefits— plus  four 
special  skin  softeners.  Now  Penaten 
helps  carry  these  smoothing  emollients 


deeper— right  into  pore  openings. 

Never  before  has  a  cream  softened  tiny  lines 

so  soon .  .  .  smoothed  dry  skin 

to  younger-looking  beauty! 
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SCULPTURE,  ■    YOUNG  GIRL,"  BY  JE^N  ANTOINE  HOUDON.  CIRCA  1800.  COURTESY  OF  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 


When  you  go  shopping  for  sterling,  you  will  find  that  these 
five  Wallace  designs,  created  by  William  S.  Warren,  famous 
designer,  are  among  the  most  popular  silver  patterns  in 
America  today.  That's  because  their  designs  are  so  distinc- 
tive . . .  because  they  are  the  only  silver  patterns  with  the 
"Third  Dimension  Beauty"  of  sculpture  —  beauty  in  front, 
beauty  in  pr(/ile,  beauty  in  back.  Before  you  select  your  silver, 
hold  a  piece  of  Wallace  Sterling  in  your  hand  and  turn  it 
slowly  around.  You'll  find  loveliness  from  every  angle... beauty 
from  every  pfj.ssible  pcrsjxctive.  This  sculptural  quality  of 
"Third  Dimension  Beauty  "  is  found  in  no  other  sterling  but 
Wallace . . .  America's  most  sf)ught-after  silver. 
Left  to  right:  Grande  Barrxjue,  Sir  Christopher,  Grand  Colo- 
nial, Stradivari,  Rose  Point.  Six-piece  place  settings  from  $27 
to  $35,  according  to  pattern. 
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Fifty  Years  Ago 
In  The  Journal 


ON  a  blustery  March  day  in  1899, 
Rudyard  Kipling's  six-year-old 
daughter  died  of  pneumonia.  In  New 
York,  the  Windsor  Hotel  burned 
with  the  loss  of  fifty  lives.  Only  a 
Bird  in  a  Gilded  Cage  captivated 
Broadway.  The  new  Marconi  wire- 
less was  first  used  to  save  lives  at  sea, 
and  this  country  had  its  first  electro- 
cution. 

According  to  the  JOURNAL,  the 
newest  spring  colors  in  March,  1899, 
were  china  gray,  French  blues,  and 
biscuit.  As  for  bonnets,  ''Flowers, 
taffeta,  tulle,  net,  quills,  ostrich 
feathers  and  buckles"  were  seen 
everywhere,  sometimes  all  on  the 
same  bat. 

In  this  issue.  Editor  Bok  announced 
the  death  of  Journ  al  stvle  expert  Isa- 
bel Mallon,  who,  under  the  alias  Ruth 
Ashmore,  also  uTote  the  immenseiv 
popular  page,  Sidetalks  tf^ith  Girls. 
Bedridden  the  last  years  of  her  life. 
Airs.  Mallon  still  wrote  all  her  copy 
and  sustained  a  regular  correspond- 
ence with  two  hundred  Journal 
daughters  and  their  mothers. 

"From  a  matrimonial  point  of 
rietc,  Idaho  is  the  best  state  in  the 
Union,"  announced  t/ie  JOURNAL. 
'^Eleven  bachelors  to  every  one  un- 
married woman." 

"Chinchilla,  stone  marten,  mink  and 
ermine  are  furs  for  children,"  wxites 
the  fashion  expert. 

"Separate  eleven  eggs,"  Mrs. 
Rorer  begins  a  recipe  for  Sunshine 
Cake. 

"President  McKinlev  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,'^ 
Editor  Boh  tells  a  curious  reader.  "He 
abstains  ahsolutelvj'rom  all  intoxicat- 
ing liquors." 

. "  Teach  your  boys  to  darn  their  own 
stockings,  to  sew  on  hitl  tons,  mend 
a  rip,  for  they  will  not  always  hare 
a  woman  at  hand  to  do  these 
things  for  them,'^  writes  The 
Home  Dressmaker, 

Reveals  Journal  wTiter  Harrydale 
Hallmark:  "I  have  seen  wildly  en- 
thusiastic audiences  al  the  French 
opera  in  New  Orleans  pressing  for- 
ward with  bravos!  and  passing 
jewels  and  silver  over  the  IVkiI  lights.  ' 

"I  doubt  if  (here  is  auy  aiilhorily 
for  the  belief  that  (omalocs  «'aiisc 
cancer."  stales  cookiii;:  expert  Mrs. 
Rorer. 

"Black  hose  and  stockiufis  arc  tcorn  by 
children  at  all  times,  although  red  goat- 
skin shoes  are  pretty  for  a  one-year- 
old." 

"House  painters  and  bricklayers 
average  $20  a  week." 


C>08.«iip  about  p«'opl« 

you  know, 
editors  you  like  and 

wiiat  igoes  on 

ill  New  York. 


PEOPLE  kept  coming  inlo  the  Work- 
shop last  summer,  and  even  the  win- 
ter before,  telling  us  about  bump- 
ing into  Jennifer  Jones  and  Joseph 
Gotten  in  Central  Park,  along  Fifth 
Avenue,  on  Washington  S«iuarc,  or 
ahout  seeing  Ethel  Barry  more  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  or  Lil- 
lian Cish  al  ihe  Cloisters;  always  wilb 
a  great  movie  crew  shooting  pictures, 
of  course,  and  crowds  of  onlookers. 
And  finall>  ,  the  other  day,  we  saw  the 
M'holc  thing  at  a  preview  of  Portrait  of 
.Jennie,  over  al  the  Rivoli — all  hut 
the  onlookers:  certainly  the  tendercsl 
love  stor)'  ever  filmed  here  in  lov»n, 
with  the  city  acting  its  part  to  per- 
fection. 

• 

In  the  National  Needlework  Contest 
here  recently,  Henrietta  Murdork,  as  a 
judge,  helped  choose  the  two  champion 
crochetersof  the  country,  Mrs.  Pauline 
Ploudre,  of  Silver  Creek,  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  IT  alter,  if  you  please,  of 
Mason  City,  Iowa.  Miss  M.  purchased 
Mrs.  Ploudre's  prize-winning  table- 
cloth, which  took  a  year  to  make  and 
contains  8500  yards  of  crochet  cotton; 
but  Mr.  Walter,  who's  a  locomotive  en- 
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Hollywood-in-Central-Park:  shooting  the  skating  sequences  for  I'l 
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Prize  winners  Lewis  Walter  ami 
Pauline  Ploudre,  judge  Munlock. 

gineer,  wouldn't  part  with  his  bed- 
spread, which  he  made  on  layover  time 
between  runs.  Said  in  order  to  keep  the 
crochet  clean  he  must  have  washed  his 
hands  a  million  times. 


At  a  recent  exhibition  of  the  very 
latest  ill  home  appliances,  Dorothy 


Selby  was  soinewihat  startled  by 
her  first  encounter.  The  nutn  ges- 
ticulaling  at  the  entrance,  from 
whom  she  tried  in  ruin  to  gel  some 
information,  turned  out  to  be  a 
robot.  0 

Noting  in  our  Fifty  Years  Ago  column  a 
mention  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Rorer,  who 
was  the  Journal /oorf  editor  at  the  time, 
a  reader  from  Livingston,  Alabama,  sends 
t(s  a  clipping  from  her  local  paper,  recall- 
ing that  fifty  years  ago  a  Mrs.  S.  C.  Cole- 
man down  there  tvas  the  winner  of  Mrs. 
Rorer's  Journal  prize  for  the  best  Soidh- 
ern  dinner  costing  not  more  than  $1  for 
four  persons,  and  believe  it  or  not,  here  is 
the  menu:  Southern  gumbo.  Beef  a  la 
Daube,  fricassee  of  turnips,  stuffed  squash, 
pickle,  chicken  fried  in  baiter,  light  bread, 
corn  bread,  lettitce-and-beet  salad,  cakes, 
strawberries  and  cream,  and  coffee. 


A  friciul  of  Hugh  /vo/i/cr's  has  a  son  of 
fourteen,  an  expert  mechanic  and 
mad  ahout  cars,  but  loo  young  lo  get 
a  «lrivcr"s  license,  who,  out  <if  his  sav- 
ings from  living  lawn  mowers  anil 
v« ashing  machines,  houglil  himsc-lf  a 
little  power  snowplow  that  arriv«-<l. 
hy  a  lu<-ky  hrcak,  the  <lay  lieforc  the 
wint^T's  <l<'cp«'st  sii(»v\fall.  Ui*lor<*  tin* 
snow  had  gone,  the  plow  liad  paid  for 
itself,  aiiil  iiovt,  hc<'ause  mo  license  is 
iu-c<l<-d  lo  run  a  plow,  lu-  us«'s  the 
plou  to  <lrive  himself  an<l  his  girl  lo 
the  iMo\  i»-s.  ^ 

A  large  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  de- 
partment store  has  installed  an  elevator 
to  accommodate  motliers  witli  baby 
carriages.  .  .  .  According  to  recent  lind- 
ings,  97  out  of  every  100  people  tell  lies 
at  least  occasionally,  many  of  tliem 
regularly.  Women  "liave  a  great  facility 
for  making  their  lies  sound  believ- 
able." .  .  .  For  a  long  life,  try  tlie  Mid- 
west. An  insurance-company  survey  in- 
dicates that  Nebraska  leads  tiie  nation 
in  longevity— the  average  man  lives 
66.25  years,  the  average  woman  70.01 
years,  compared  with  a  national  aver- 
age of  62.81  for  men  and  67.29  years  for 

women  There  are  at  least  1,000.000 

stutterers  in  the  U.  S.  and  several  mil- 
lion hesitaters,  mumblers,  repeaters, 
and  tlie  like.  ...  In  1918,  2,:550,()0()  chil- 
dren started  school,  and  in  19.53  the 

total  is  e.\i)ected  to  reacii  3,4.50,000  

Marjnrie  il/iiiii, childless  in  real  life,  has 
13  children  in  The  Egg  and  I,  and  15  in 
the  sequel.  .  .  .  According  to  Kipling, 
"a  woman's  guess  is  more  accurate  than 
a  man's  certainty." 


The  out-of-work  young  actor  we  told  you 
about  a  few  months-  back,  who  eked  out  a 
living  playing  the  real-life  role  of  part- 
time  maid  for,  among  others.  Dawn 
Crowell  IWorman's  assistant,  Ijeone 
Seastrom,  and  another  girl  who  share 
an  apartment,  now  has  a  part  in  a  play, 
and  his  theatrical  future  looks  fine.  But  he 
hasn't  left  Leone  and  her  roommate  in  the 
lurch;  he's  produced  another  "maid" — 
Ihis  time  a  struggling  playwright. 


The  latest  books  by  members  of  the 
Journal  staff  are  (Gladys  Denny 
Shultz's  Your  Baby,  a  regally  bound 
copy  of  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the 


"Don  t  judge  a  liook  hy  its 
cover"  — even  if  it  is  lit  toeat. 

Prince  of  Edinlxirgh,  and  Quekn  Street 
Story,  a  novel  by  lime  I'aiorson.  wlio 
is  .  Inne  Hinselen  on  tile  masthead,  and 
wiio  was  presented  with  this  cake  edi- 
tion, bound  in  white  icing,  on  her  birth- 
ciay. 

W  lii-ii  Itonoltl  Sinarl  told  us  ahout 
liikiiiU  a  short  cut  through  Itixki-- 
fi'lh-r  <  !<-ii  III'  iccviil  l>  .  «hi-r<-  he  hi-aril 
lii'st  one  guiili'<l  tour  hciiig  addrcsscil 
ill  .Spanish,  ihcii  aiiollicr  oik'  in 
French,  «c  hcgaii  >»oiHlcrinK  how 
•■lose  llicsf  lofl>  hiiihiiiigs  «cr«-  lo  he- 
ing  ro««'rs  of  |{ahi-l.  I'rcltv  «-lose,  it 
turns  oiil.  I'tir  il  seems  that  among 
ihe  iu:iii\.  niaiii  <i<-cii|>aiils  there 
arc  lliii'l  N -one  <liM'i  i<  iil  iial  ionalilies 
speaking  at  least  .•iglitccii  <lin'eri-ut 
Iaiigiiag4-s.  ami  goodiu-ss  knovts  how 
maii>  dilfcrciil  diah-cts.  "Why,  in 
oiu-  tillirr  alone."  our  iiiformanl  cx- 
claiiu«'d.  "ihcy  .speak  Iwenlj-six  lan- 
guages—  if  voii  can  (igure  that  out." 
\\  «•  < oiihln  t.  though  il  should  have 
been  casv.    It's  tlu-  llcrlilz  School. 


VHKN  John  Jordan,  who  was  editor  and  owner  of  the  Tressady 
f>»urier,  died,  everybody  wondered  sympathetically  wliat  was 
going  to  become  of  poor  Httlc  AUie.  The  old  house  under  the 
hill,  and  the  Courier,  were  all  her  father  had  to  leave  her.  If  she 
sold  the  paper  it  wouldn't  bring  enough  to  keep  her  for  very  many  years;  and 
of  course,  people  said  sadly,  it  wasn't  as  if  anybody  were  likely  to  marry  her, 
or  as  if  she  had  any  way  of  earning  her  own  living. 

The  town  was  heavy  with  hympatby  for  a  day  or  two,  until  lli<-  luneral 
was  over;  but  something  happened  to  the  flavor  of  that  gentle  emfttion  when 
it  was  discovered  that  Jmiu'c  Sji'  in  »t  bad  ofl"cred  Allie  a  home  with  him.  Mis 
daughter.  T.  itli<  riiif.  had       r.    Icved  little  Allie  Jordan,  ati  l  (^thcrine  was 


far  away  in  London,  studying  music.  At  the  time  of  John  Jordan's  death  she 
had  just  begun  her  work  abroad  and  did  not  plan  to  be  home  for  years.  The 
judge  was  lonelv  and  he  suggested  that  Allie  might  come  and  be  a  daughter  to 
him  in  Catherine's  place.  As  soon  as  the  news  began  to  spread,  people  shook 
their  heads  and  said  it  wouldn't  do.  In  spite  of  his  age,  his  dignity  and  his 
shining  record  for  justice  and  personal  austerity,  the  judge  was  a  widower 
and  a  man;  and  in  spite  of  her  fragile  healtli.  Allie  was  a  woman.  A  young 
wf.man.  and,  some  thought,  rather  a  pretty  Utile  thing— certainly  a  nice 
little  thing— in  a  wistful,  delicate  way.  No,  it  wouldn't  do. 

Of  course,  Allie  would  go.  What  girl  wouldn't  jump  at  llu-  cliaiK c  of  liv- 
ing in  the  judge's  beautiful  house,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  money 
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Allif  peiclietl  oil  the  hammock  and  looked  at  Danny.  She  felt  tired  and  as  if  she  mifihl  l)e  fjoinj;  lo  cry. 


would  buy?  Yes,  the  girl  would  go.  Spines  stiffened  at  the.thought,  and  gos- 
sip began  to  accumulate  like  dregs  in  vinegar,  out  ot  nothing. 

It  wasn't  gossip  that  stopped  Allie  from  accepting  the  judge's  invitation. 
She  had  plans  of  her  own,  that  was  all;  plans  made  carefully  with  her 
father  over  the  last  year  or  two  when  he  knew  there  wasn't  much  longer  for 
him.  She  explained  her  plans  to  the  judge  and  thanked  him,  quietly  and 
gravely,  without  saying  very  much;  but  in  the  bottom  of  her  thinking,  like 
a  diamond  in  deep  water,  was  her  gratitude. 

Her  plans  were  very  simple  and  easily  carried  out.  When  her  father  died 
she  bought  three  big  comfortable  down  cushions  from  old  Mrs.  Slocum, 
tucked  them  into  her  father's  round-backed  editor's  chair,  and  sat  down. 


She  had  Ijeeii  sitting  there  for  live  years.  She  was  sole  owiit-r  and  editor 
of  the  Tressady  Courier,  and  she  got  along  very  well.  The  oidy  i;liaiigc  she 
had  made  was  to  abolish  the  editorial  column.  Otherwise,  the  doubtful  busi- 
nessmen discovered,  the  paper  was  her  father's  paper;  a  little  neater,  per- 
haps—John Jordan  having  been  the  fiery  type  and  not  always  given  to  lying 
up  loose  ends— the  proof  a  little  more  carefully  read,  with  more  considera- 
tion for  the  spelling  of  people's  names  and  the  finer  discriminations  of 
human  relations. 

The  paper  was  slightly  more  progressive  in  its  general  topics  from  year 
to  year,  but  it  didn't  change'  quickly  enough  to  frighten  anyone.  Little 
Allie  Jordan  Viad,  after  all,  been  (Co»iinHe,i  c  Page  147) 


Busy  houseivii'es  do  not 
punch  a  time  clock  before 
starting  to  work.  For  them 
the  quitting  whistle  never__blows 
and  no  one  counts  their 
overtime  hours. 


Around  the 
clock  on  Clinton 
Street 
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Clinton  Street  in  Doylestoun  is  like  other  Aweriaiii  streets  where  the  average  is  Jiic  persons  per  family  and  S3i00  rearlv. 


IDLE  WOMEI... WHERE  IRE  THEl? 


hy  BETTY  HANNAH  HOFFMAN 


M\N\  people  say  that  American  women  are 
^poilecl  and  idle.  Modern  gadgets  have  ban- 
'_':»d  the  drudgery  of  housekeeping,  thev 
claim,  leaving  w"t>tn,^.^ 'stless  and  discontent, 
with  hours  of  idleness5fi"^eir"Ba*»L;,  Is  this 
true?  The  Journal  determined  to  find  out. 

W  e  chose  a  typical  American  neighborhood  in 
the  t^'pical  American  town  of  Dovlestown,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  went  ringing  doorbells  to  see  how 
twenty  housewives  actually  spent  their  davs.  In 
four  soliii  days  nf  interviewing,  mostlv  on  North 
Clinton  Street,  this  reporter  did  not  find  a  single 
housew  ife,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  doing  nothing. 

Take  the  case  of  Mrs.  Jon  Pomrinke,  a  red- 
heafled  registered  nur.sc,  wife  of  a  schoolteacher, 
who  c^res  for  a  girl  of  5  V2,  a  boy  of  1 H,  and  a  bed- 


ridden invalid  of  74.  Mrs. 
Pomrinke  rises  at  7:15.  fixes 
I1  r  husband's  breakfast, 
and,  while  he  is  eating,  pre- 
pares the  children's  food. 
She  sits  down  to  eat  with 
i.  1*.  '  isL-i^  daughter  Judv,  feeds  the  in- 
■HIh    ^■HH    fant  in  his  high  chair,  then 

fixes  a  trav  to  take  upstairs 
Marion  Weiner       ^   ,  '  1  ■  j  r   1  1 

to  tier  nivahd  iatner-ui-law. 

After  kissing  her  husband  good-bv,  she  runs  up 

with  the  tray,  then  downstairs  to  do  the  dishes 

and  dress  Judy  for  outdoors.  Then  she  carries 

the  baby  up  to  the  bathroom  and  straightens  the 

patient's  room.  Her  father-in-law  has  only  one 

leg  and  a  bad  heart  anil  requires  trays,  bedpans 


and  entertainment,  since  be  doesn't  read  and 
dislikes  listening  to  the  radio. 

After  a  morning  of  house  cleaning.  Mrs.  Pom- 
rinke fixes  the  baby  a  soft-boiled  egg  at  11:30, 
makes  sandwiches  for  Judy,  and  runs  up  with  a 
milk-toast  tray  for  the  invalid.  Her  husband  then 
arrives  for  lunch,  and  while 
be  eats  she  dresses  the  little 
girl  for  afternoon  kinder- 
garten, finally  sitting  down 
to  a  solitary  lunch  herself. 
After  cleaning  up  the  dishes, 
she  gives  the  patient  a  bed- 
pan, puts  the  baby  on  the 
toilet  and  into  his  bed  for  a 
nap.  At  5  o'clock  it's  time        Irene  Braznoch 


Kerpinf!  ttaliv  ilaufihier  <lr\  Mrs.  Kohler  has  liio  hoys  to  feed  and  keep  elean. 
and  hiijipy  takes  much  of  Slic  washes  every  other  day,  but  doesn't  iron 
yoiinL'^fr\f>ai  idCor^r  itinir.        sheets  or  Ion  eh.   "Ironing  drives  me  erazy." 


W  hen  there  are  five  kids,  ages  2  to  10,  to 
feed  and  care  for,  time  flies.  Mrs.  Xycc's 
lunrh  gets  cold  uhilc  .she  helps  the  younfiest. 


Mrs.  Tomliiison  has  never  had  a  iveek  s 
vacation.  Sfie  never  lies  down  in  the  day- 
time, hut  says  sfie  ''thinks  of  it  often." 


Virginia  Boil  man 


to  start  supper — three  differ- 
ent meals  again.  The  dishes 
are  left  in  the  sink  while  she 
plays  with  the  children  a 
bit.  Then  the  baby  gets 
a  bath,  the  patient  a  back 
rub,  bath  and  bedpan,  and 
Judy  gets  put  to  bed  with  a 
story.  Then  more  dishes, 
and  time  to  start  the  ironing. 

Mrs.  Pomrinke's  husband  gives  her  a  big 
hand  on  Saturdays.  She  hires  a  baby  sitter 
to  watch  the  children  while  Mr.  Pomrinke 
does  the  big  family  wash  in  the  machine  and 
she  hangs  it  on  the  line. 

Most  of  North  Clinton  Street  housewives  are 
up  at  7  A.M.  and  in  bed  by  10:30  p.m.,  a  15J^-hour 
day.  Thirteen  of  the  twenty  women  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  lie  down 
during  the  day.  Most  of 
them  are  so  bushed  at  night 
they  can  hardly  put  one  foot 
in  front  of  the  other  to  go 
upstairs.  "Some  nights  I'm 
so  tired  I  could  sit  down  and 
cry,"  one  told  me;  added 
ruefully,  "I  didn't  have  my 
children  young  enough!" 
Five  persons  is  the  average-sized  family  on 
North  Clinton  Street,  It  is  a  wide,  maple-bordered 
street  with  houses  set  close  together,  with 
cramped  porches,  high-peaked  roofs  and  an  eld- 
erly Victorian  air.  Some  of  them  are  double 
houses,  some  are  divided  into  apartments,  and 
some — at  the  far  end  of  the  street — are  newly 
built  three-bedroom  homes  of  cinder  block  with 
gay  shutters.  Most  of  the  people  who  live  on 
North  Clinton  earn  about  $3400  a  year  from 
trades  and  small  businesses.  They  own  their 
homes  and  all  but  two  have  cars. 

I  started  my  interviewing  at  10  o'clock  one 
Monday  morning,  noting  the  back-yard  clothes- 
lines already  billowing  with  wash.  Seventeen  of 
the  twenty  housewives  do 
all  the  family  laundry,  in- 
cluding shirts  and  sheets 
and  towels  and  diapers. 
Nineteen  of  the  twenty  own 
washing  machines  (four  of 
these  are  the  automatic  va- 
riety where  your  hands 
never  touch  soap  or  water) . 
Eighteen   have   vacuum    Barbara  Leatherman 


Sally  Pomrinke 


Joan  Bumside 


cleaners,  fourteen  own  sewing  machines,  and 
eleven  have  pressure  cookers.  Seven  women 
do  one  wash  a  week,  six  womea  wash  twice 
a  week,  five  wash  three  times  a  week,  and  two 
wash  every  day. 

The  two  who  wash  every  day  are,  needless  to 
say,  brides  with  tiny  infants.  One  of  these,  Mrs. 
David  Good,  23,  taffy-haired, .  and  pretty  as  a 
magazine  cover,  met  me  at 
the  door  of  her  three-room 
apartment  in  a  trim  tweed 
suit,  nylons  and  brightly 
polished  moccasins.  The 
costume  was  enough  to  give 
her  away  as  a  bride!  She 
took  me  right  into  her  fresh 
chintzy  bedroom  to  see  the 
baby,  who  was  lying  in  the 
sunlight  on  a  pale  pink  pad.  "She's  six  months," 
she  breathed  with  pride.  "A  great  piece  of  work, 
my  husband  calls  her!"  The  baby  looked  en- 
chantingly  sweet  and  clean  in  a  beautifully 
starched  and  ironed  white  batiste  dress  with  pink 
smocking.  During  our  interview,  the  bride  leaped 
up  to  examine  her  daughter's  diapers  every  ten 
minutes,  accounting  for  the  daily  quota  of  thirty 
diapers  on  the  back  line  (about  three  times  the 
average  number  for  a  child 
this  size,  I  would  say) . 

As  well  as  washing,  Mrs. 
Good  cleans  every  day  and 
is  learning  to  cook.  She 
spends  her  afternoons 
wheeling  the  baby  in  her 
slick  gray  carriage,  or  sing- 
ing or  playing  with  her. 
"It's  all  I  can  do  to  get  the 
kitchen  linoleum  scrubbed  once  a  week.  How 
does  anybody  manage  with  more  than  one 
child?"  she  Availed. 

Her  sentiments  were  echoed  by  another  bride, 
Mrs.  John  Washell,  who  has  an  8-week-old  boy. 
She  had  bedroom  slippers  on  her  bare  feet  and 
was  ironing  a  stack  of  handmade  baby  dresses 
when  I  arrived  at  4:30  in  the  afternoon.  "I  have 
thirty-five  of  these,"  she  announced  with  a  sigh, 
"and  no  washing  machine."  She  and  her  car- 
penter husband  and  tiny  son  share  one  room,  a 
bath  and  kitchen.  The  baby  gets  five  feedings 
spaced  every  four  hours,  as  well  as  orange  juice, 
and  she  often  spends  an  hour  after  each  feeding 
getting  the  bubbles  up.  Bel  ween  feedings  there  is 
the  never-ending  wash         (Continued  on  Page  2111) 


Ruth  Hafler 


In  addition  to  housework  for  three  children,  Mrs. 
Lehn  uorks  regularly  outside  her  home  "to  get 
things  for  my  family."'  She  has  two  girls  and  a  boy. 


You  can  eat  olj  <  ji^mr  in  Mm.  Warner's  house. 
She  gets  up  at  5:30  every  morning  and  starts  scrub- 
bing. She  doesnt  use  many  worksaring  gadgets. 


Mrs.  Huegcl  makes  aprons  to  .sell.  She  nud.rs  all  her 
13-year-old  daughter's  slips  and  dresses.  "Kids  cost 
so  much  n  hen  they  get  in  high  school,"  she  .wys. 


Mrs.  Washell  was  a  secretary,  but  ivith 
an  8-weck-old  baby  ivho  has  35  batiste 
dresses  she  ivorks  harder  as  mother. 


Mrs.  Young  has  a  garbage  disposer,  wa.'iher 
and  dishwasher,  but  none  of  these  takes  care 
of  baby.  That's  mother  s  constant,  happy  task. 


Mrs.  Frick  has  three  girl.s,  ages  <>,  10  and  II. 
W  hen  she  gets  a  chance  to  sit,  there  is  always 
".w  much  lengthening  and  shortening  to  do.'' 


Four  children  under  10  ni(d,e 
two  big  ironings  a  week  rou- 
line  chores  for  Mrs.  Fnir/ieht. 


Alone,  in  li«'r  own  room.  Alifia  knew  she  wm»uI«1  never 
be  iiKked  lo  play  a  harder  pari. 


Everything  istperfect,  Hervey  thought;  it\s  June, 
Fm  going  to  graduate  from  college  and  Chan  is  corn- 
ing to  lunch.  She  began  to  drift  about  the  house,  touching 
things  Hghtiv  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  She  did  not 
know  why  she  touched  them;  perhaps  because  they  had 
their  feet  on  the  ground,  they  proved  the  existence  of 
gravity.  What  could  she  do  with  herself  while  she 
was  wailing  for  Chan?  He  had  just  called  up  from 
La  Guardia  Field,  he  would  be  here  at  one  o'clock. 

She  touched  the  rose-flecked  petals  of  a  w  bite  peony 
in  a  black  jar  on  the  hall  table.  Propped  against  it  was 
her  mother's  note:  "Welcome  home,  Skip,  in  case  you 
turn  up — back  before  eleven."  Hervey  often  came 
home  unexpectedly  on  Saturday  mornings  if  nothing 
was  happening  at  college. 

On  one  end  of  the  table,  as  if  her  mother  had  left  it 
there  to  take  upstairs  and  forgotten  it,  was  a  scrap- 
book.  Hervey  opened  it  idly — she  had  not  seen  it  for 
years.  There  was  a  newspaper  picture  of  her  mother 
taken  twenty-five  years  ago  as  Rosalind  in  As  You  Like 
It.  She  looks  like  me,  Hervey  thought  with  the  impact 
of  complete  surprise.  Her  mother  had  a  Greek  profile, 
somebody  had  once  said.  Have  la  Greek prnjile?  Hervey 
wondered.  She  studied  the  face  framed  by  short  curls 
and  a  little  cap  with  a  long  feather;  the  wide  mouth 
was  vulnerable,  the  young  chin  was  firm.  "Miss  Alicia 
Creel  .  .  .  senior  play  .  .  .  captivating  Rosalind  .  .  , 
unusual  talent . . .  destined  to  win  the  applause  of  thou- 
sands." Hervey  turned  the  pages,  momentarily  ab- 
sorbed. "Alicia  Creel  Joins  Stock  Company.  .  .  .  Alicia 
Creel  Ingenue  in  Broadway  Play.  .  .  .  Alicia  Oeel  Mar- 
ried to  Hervey  Francis  Cavcil."  Sbc  turned  aixilhcr 
page,'  hoping  to  see  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  H(M\cy  Francis 
Cavcll  Parents  of  a  iJauglilcr."  But  no,  the  book 
ended — there  was  nothing  in  it  about  bcrsclf. 

1)id  mother  mind  giving  up  her  career  irlien  dad/iy  had 
fiolio?  Hervey  asked  herself.  She  had  never  tbought 
much  about  it.  Here  is  a  picture,  she  said  to  herself,  of 
someone  with  a  Greek  profile  u  lio  might  he  me  .  .  .  here  is 
a  stranger  with  unusual  talent  destined  in  nin  the  ap. 
plause  (if  thousands  and  it's  mv  mother.  I'll  shaiv  it  lo 
Chan,  she  tbought — he's  toming  htrr  Jm  liiiiih  loihiy. 


She  began  to  sing.  She  brushed  the  peonies  with  her 
finger  tips  and  then  examined  her  rose-tinted  nails; 
they  were  all  right.  She  ran  upstairs  and  looked  in  each 
room  as  if  slie  were  telling  the  house,  every  corner  of 
it,  that  Chan  was  coming  to  luncli. 

"Your  house  is  like  vou.  Skip,"  he  had  once  said, 
"little  and  just  about  perfect." 

She  had  never  thought  of  it  as  little — three  rooms 
downstairs  and  three  rooms  up.  Since  her  father's 
death,  she  had  anxiously  thought  of  it  as  rather  big 
and  emptv  for  her  mother  to  live  in,  all  alone,  except 
for  Nonie,  who  only  came  in  by  the  day. 

She  had  said  to  Chan,  "I  alwavs  wanteil  a  house  with 
a  secret  staircase." 

"Mavbe  you'll  have  one  someday,"  he  had  answ  ered. 
"What  else  did  you  always  want?" 

"Oh,  to  go  round  the  w'orld." 

"Maybe  you  will,"  he  told  her. 

She  had  met  him  at  a  Valentine  party.  She  had  been 
sitting  out  a  dance  with  a  boy  who  had  lost  both  legs 
in  the  war  and  she  had  seen  Chan  across  the  room, 
head  and  shoulders  taljer  than  anybody  in  it;  he  had  a 
verv  voung  face  for  his  broad  shoulders  and  his  height. 
Dance  ivith  me,  she  willed.  Their  eyes  met.  He  crossed 
the  room.  His  hair  was  like  a  dark  helmet  and  bis  gray 
eyes  had  thick,  verv  thick  black  lashes.  Later  he  asked 
her  to  dance  and  they  both  knew  that  sometbing  stu- 
pendous had  happened. 

"I  saw  you  dancing  witb  Chandler  Wilde,  Skip,"  one 
of  her  friends  said  to  her  excitedly.  "Wbat's  be  like?" 

"I  don  i  know — I  just  met  him." 

"You  better  lateli  on  —  lie's  fabulous,  his  family  own 
Chicago,  be  bas  iiiillious,  be  goes  to  Yale." 

Curiously,  Hervey  was  not  interested.  Anytbing  im- 
portant about  Chan  she  would  have  to  (inil  out  lierself 
or  it  would  not  be  important.  He  asked  her  for  several 
dates,  and  during  tbe  Faster  liolidays  bis  mother  in- 
vited ber  to  New  York,  wbere  the  family  was  s[)ending 
a  week  at  llie  I'la/.a.  Witb  all  lier  riolbes  pressed  and 
ber  [)lane  tiekiM  bouglit.  Ilersey  developed  toiisilliliH 
and  tbe  doctor  would  iiol  let  ber  go.  Once  wlieii  Mr. 
Wilde  was  in  Mosidii  be  (Coiitiiiin;!  on  I'linf  105 ) 
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NEW  FRIENDS 
FOR  OLD  MASTERS 


By  JOHN  WALKER 

Chief  Curator,  National  (iailery  of  Art 


EXTRAORDINARY  crowds  are  swarming  to  museums  every- 
where in  America  today.  Some  irresistible  craving  for  art  seems 
to  have  swept  through  the  country.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
Old  Masters  have  taken  on  a  special  relevance  and  significance  for 
us?  Do  these  myriad  gallery  visitors  really  like  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture, do  they  really  enjoy  museums? 

SiH«e*liie  average  person  becomes  diffident  in  talking  about 
works  of  art,  there  are  skeptics  who  conclude  that  curiosity,  snob- 
bery and  conventionality  explain  this  widespreading  ardor  for 
beauty.  Surprisingly  enough,  a  document  exists  to  refute  this  con- 
clusion. It  is  a  visitors'  book  which  was  kept  during  the  war  in  a 
reading  and  smoking  room  provided  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
for  servicemen  and  women. 

At  that  time  training  camps  and  hospitals  surrounded  Washing- 
ton; and  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  Wacs  and  Waves  arrived  at  the 
Gallery  in  busloads,  or  came  singly  or  in  groups  between  the  trains 
and  boats  whiei^jyere  either  taking  them  to  Europe  or  the  Pacific,  or 
bringing  them  home  again.  Under  the  stress  of  intense  emotion  their 
shyness  about  art  disappeared,  and  they  wrote  with  unparalleled 
frankness  about  the  collections  and  the  Gallery. 

^C(jeir  comments,  which  run  into  the  hundreds,  are  as  remark- 
able as  they  are  unself-conscious.  They  vary  from  the  greatest  com- 
pKhient  the  Gallery  has  ever  received,  a  tribute  from  a  soldier  who 
wrote,  "It  is  the  second  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world,  the  first 
being  my  wife,"  to  the  surprising  admission  of  another  G.  I.,  'T 
don't  mind  paying  taxes  now."  Occasionally  the  familiar  remark 
crops  up,  "Am  already  AWOL  but  it's  worth  it!" — a  comment  as  old 
as  war  itself,  but  surely  never  before  made  in  this  context! 

.Sometimes  the  remarks  are  facetious:  "Next  to  cantaloupe, 
Andrew  is  my  favorite  Mellon" — a  sincere  though  curious  accolade 
to  the  ff)under  of  the  Gallery.  But  generally  they  are  deadly  earnest, 
even  develo|)ing  into  discussions  like  the  following:  "So!  Is  this 
what  we  are  lighting  for?  .  .  .  No,  no!  This  structure  is  too  great  a 
tribute  to  what  should  comprise  only  a  small,  almost  insignificant 
phase  of  our  lives.  .  .  .  Beauty  comes  to  tho.se  who  seek  it,"  a  com- 
ment made  by  Michael  Diana,  which  brought  forth  this  reply  written 


beside  it  by  a  sergeant  from  Chicago:  "Yes,  Michael,  beauty  comes 
to  those  who  seek  it.  And  though  it  be  a  small  part  of  our  lives,  in- 
significant it  is  not!  Through  an  understanding  reached  by  apprecia- 
tion of  what  this  building  holds  our  lives  will  have  more  meaning."- 

Again  and  again  these  comments  reveal  a  bewilderment  at 
"man's  inhumanity  to  man." 

"I  am  exalted  by  the  greatness  of  the  creations  of  man.  Yet 
how  shamelessly  and  savagely  he  kills  and  destroys  his  own 
works,"  one  soldier  wrote.  "Without  a  war  we  could  have  a  National 
Gallery  in  every  state,"  and  "Only  15  million  for  this;  80  million 
for  the  Pentagon!"  others  noted.  And  there  is  one  question  so 
desperately  relevant  which  the  G.  I.'s  ask  constantly:  "Can  the 
energy]  of  war  be  diverted  later  to  peace,  art,  religion,  security? 
Can't  we  learn  from  art?"  ; 

For  many  of  these  servicemen,  art  meant  a  renewal  of  their  faith 
in  human  beings.  A  Private  Erickson,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  sums  up 
their  feelings:  "Mankind  really  is  'nice  people'  after  all."  Others 
seem  to  have  gained  a  stronger  belief  in  the  potentialities  of  life. 
This  they  expressed  in  statements  which  range  from  the  brusque 
notation  of  Joe  Bush,  of  San  Francisco,  "Don't  understand  the  fine 
points  of  art  but  it  gave  me  a  big  lift,"  to  "I  have  seen  this  evening 
things  of  splendor  I  never  expected  to  see  in  my  life,"  from  Private 
Carver,  of  Afton,  Oklahoma. 

This  new  sense  of  joy  fills  the  hearts  even  of  sergeants,  who  are 
not  supposed  to  have  hearts  at  all.  "Life  is  good,  isn't  it?"  wrote 
Sergeant  Doherty,  of  Milwaukee. 

,  The  comments  are  not  merely  the  emotional  outbursts  of  men 
about  to  be  taken  overseas  to  risk  their  lives.  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  wrote  just  as  movingly  of  the  meaning  of  art  when  they  re- 
turned from  the  various  fronts.  Here  is  a  characteristic  comment 
from  Lieutenant  Bingham,  of  Pensacola,  Florida:  "Next  best  anti- 
dote for  three  years  in  the  Southwest  Pacific";  or  from  Arthur  Lott, 
of  Pearl  City,  Illinois,  "From  thirty-seven  months  of  jungles  to  the 
rare  beauty  of  art  brings  tears  of  joy  from  my  heart  to  live  again." 
Another  serviceman,  returning  to  Aurora,  Illinois,  wrote,  "The 
beauty  that  is  life — nothing  shall  ever  destroy  that,"  and  Corporal 
Lindamood,  of  Roanoke,  Viiginia,  commented,  "Only  in  a  free 
country  of  a  free  people  can  such  beauty  be  conceived  in  tiie  human 
soul.  Who  would  not  gladly  give  his  life  to  preserve  it!" 

As  I  read  through  this  extraordinary  book  1  found  myself  sharing 
the  sentiment  expressed  by  a  servicewoman.  Miss  Trarey,  of  Phoe- 
nixville,  Peiuisylvania:  "I'm  proud  of  Ameiica." 

Why  has  art  in  recent  yeais  taken  such  hold  on  the  public  imagi- 
nation? There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  (Continued  on  Page  jvo) 


Tliirly  llmiiHaml  j)C(.|)l<!  i-uiw  in  W.iHliirif^lon^  Nalioiiul  (iailnv  (if  Art 
every  day  to  Hireteli,  duck  ai)il  Hlaiid  on  li(>l(i(;  Cor  a  f;litii|)H(!  at  the  |)aiiit- 
|)v  old  iriaHlcrs.  'i'lieir  fiaiik  eoriirneiils  in  llie  f^alhrry's  j^iir-st  l)ook 
indicale  liou  iniii  li  ail  lia't  eoltic  to  tiiiari  In  iIiitii  in  lercnl  yeafH. 
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How  would  you  choose — YOU!— between  your  best  friend  and  vour  first  beau? 


By  IRMA  PHOKYLLE;^ 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     JON  WHITCOMB 


IITEITHER  Sophie  nor  I  had  any  dates  at  all 
■  that  summer.  We  used  to  see  each  other 
-i- ■  every  evening  after  dinner;  either  she  came 
over  to  my  house  or  I  went  to  hers.  We  used  to 
sit  outside  and  talk  about  it. 

"I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  without  you, 
Soph,"  I  would  say.  "Honestly,  I'd  go  crazy.  I 
didn't  mind  last  year.  I  was  too  dumb  to  care 
about  going  out.  I  mean  we  went  to  the  beach 
all  day  and  it  our  folks  took  us  to  a  movie  or  for 
a  ride  at  night  we  thought  it  was  terrific." 

"Even  I  didn't  mind,"  Sophie  would  agree 
gloomily,  "and  I'm  a  whole  year  older  than 
you.  Listen,"  she  always  added,  "I'm  going  to 
be  seventeen  on  September  first.  Seventeen, 
and  I've  never  had  a  real  fellow." 

"Well,  I'll  be  sixteen  on  September  first,"  I 
would  say,  "and  neither  have  I.  And  you're 
better-looking." 

"Oh,  Babe!"  she  would  howl.  "How  can  you 
say  that?  I'm  getting  absolutely  fat  as  three 
pigs! 

Sophie  weighed  exactly  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  pounds,  which  was  quite  a  lot  for  five 
feet  three.  But  it  was  such  a  soft,  pink-and- 
white  plumpness,  and  I  thought  it  looked  so 
feminine  with  her  shiny  brown  hair  and  light 
blue  eyes.  Anything  was  better  tlian  being 
skinny  the  way  I  was.  I  was  a  full  inch  and  a 
half  taller  than  Sophie,  but  my  weight  never 
seemed  to  go  any  higher  than  ninety-eight,  so 
I  had  no  figure  at  all.  In  shorts  or  a  bathing  suit 
I  looked  like  a  boy  because  my  shoulders  were 


wide,  my  hips  nonexistent  and  my  thighs  didn't 
look  any  fuller  than  my  calves.  Besides,  I  was 
dark  and  sallow  and  my  face  was  all  angles.  If 
anyone  was  going  to  get  a  boy  friend,  it  would 
be  Sophie,  and  whenever  I  thought  about  that  I 
felt  unbearably  lonely.  Sophie  and  I  had  been 
best  friends  for  five  years.  We  had  told  each 
other  our  secrets  and  our  ambitions.  I  didn't 
want  to  be  left  out. 

Of  course  we  had  a  pact.  If  either  one  of  us 
got  a  date,  she  would  ask  the  boy  to  get  a  friend 
of  his  and  make  it  a  double  date.  Sophie  thought 
of  that.  But  neither  of  us  got  a  date.  We  just  sat  the 
hot  Long  Island  summer  through,  hardly  going 
to  the  beach  because  Sophie  hated  to  put  on  a 
bathing  suit,  scorning  our  parents'  invitations, 
clinging  to  our  homes — especially  on  Friday 
an  l  Saturday  nights,  when  it  would  have  been 
disgraceful  to  be  seen  in  the  village  without  a 
date. 

Once,  one  of  the  girls  we  knew  from  school 
had  a  party  and  we  were  invited.  No  escorts 
were  provided  for  us,  but  we  looked  forward 
for  days  to  that  party;  it  was  going  to  change 
our  luck.  We  counted  the  hours  away  until  it 
came  time  to  go.  We  consulted  endlessly  on 
wiiat  we  would  wear,  and  what  we  would  say 
and  how  we  would  act.  Wc  had  our  hair  and 
nails  (lone  and  we  rested  and  we  took  bubble 
i)aths.  We  experimented  with  lipstick  colors 
and  face  powders.  We  argued  about  what  would 
happen  if  Gene  Hay  asked  Sophie  if  he  could 

take  her  home.  (Continued  on  Page  240) 
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Like  caged  beasts,  these  ii  omen  arc  locked  in 
a  typical  day  room  "for  exercise  and  relaxation.'^- 
They  get  no  exercise,  hut  sit  silently  for  hours. 
More  fortunate  inmates  made  their  dresses. 


THE  room  was  enormous,  yet  they  filled  it.  They 
stood,  crouched,  sat,  moved,  body  to  body,  but 
there  was  no  communication  among  them. 
Their  eyes  stared  into  space.  Their  feet  shuffled 
restlessly  on  the  wood  floor.  Their  hands  moved  over 
themselves,  picking,  scratching. 

In  a  corner  a  man  did  a  slow  jig.  His  lips  moved 
noiselessly.  He  stopped,  smiled.  No  one  smiled  back. 

Near  the  center  of  the  room  a  scarecrow  of  a  man 
smoked  an  imaginary  cigarette,  blowing  the  invisible 
smoke  toward  the  high  ceiling. 

On  a  bench  against  the  wall,  a  boy  with  dark 
matted  hair  slid  to  and  fro,  silently,  rhythmically. 
The  two  old  men  who  sat  on  either  side  of  him  seemed 
not  to  know  he  existed. 

Some  were  half  naked.  From  others  the  rough  gray 
clothing  hung  almost  in  shreds,  ripped,  torn,  lacking 
buttons.  A  man  with  a  fat  stomach  circled  the  room 
in  a  sort  of  crouch,  his  two  hands  holding  the  waist- 
band of  his  unfastened  trousers. 

The  smell  hung  over-all  pervasive,  unforgettable: 
the  smell  of  filth  sharpened  with  the  reek  of  disin- 
fectant. 

Some  had  spent  day  upon  day  in  this  room  for 
years.  Some  would  never  leave.  Slowly,  quietly,  do- 
ing nothing,  many  of  them  became  nothings.  W  lien 
they  had  any  word  to  say,  any  sign  to  give  of  their 
humanness,  there  was  none  to  hear  them.  One 
attendant  with  450  mentally  ill  men  in  his  care  has 
small  time  for  a  whispered  word  or  a  gentle  touch. 
Yet  they  were  not  so  ill  that  they  did  not  have  some 
knowledge  of  where  they  were,  what  they  were  doing. 
They  knew  when  they  found  the  comfort  or  care  they 
needed,  when  they  found  the  kindness  they  sought. 
Those  who  grew  well  would  speak  of  their  memories. 

Across  the  grounds,  there  were  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  others.  The  disturbed  and  fighly  behind 
bars,  the  vicious  alone  in  stripped  rooms;  the  more 
alert  working  on  bits  of  cml)r()iilcry,  rugs,  paintings; 
the  old,  muml)Iing  ami  nudding  lo  one  another. 
Many  were  womcji,  llicir  l)reasts  shrunkcti,  their 
eyes  hollow,  their  hair  lank  and  straggling.  And 
across  the  land,  there  were  thousands  upon  tliou- 
sands  more.  Sorin'  in  bc-tler  rooms,  some  in  worse — 
more  ihati  half  a  riiillioii  of  them,  llie  legion  of  the 
lost,  the  legion  of  the  nientally  ill. 

Who  are  they?  How  did  they  gel  tlicrc'.''  Wlial 
have  they  done  to  deservf  such  neglect? 

fHOTOORAPHS  BY  ESTHER  BUBLEY 


To  the  one  person  in  every  ten 
who  ivill  be  a  mental  patient:  W^ill 
you  join  in  an  effort  to  avoid  your  fate? 

by  JOAN  YOUNGER 

ILLNESS 

Like  normal  human  beings,  these  senile 
women  enjoy  a  bright  room  warm  with  sunlight. 
They  have  comfortable  chairs,  a  piano  and  green  plants. 
A  nurse  provides  magazines  and  other  diversions. 

They  are  people,  even  as  yo^  and  I.  And  there  but 
for  the  grace  of  God  might  we  go.  They  come  from 
every  walk  of  life,  from  good  and  bad  homes;  from 
poor  families  and  from  rich.  And  they  come  in 
increasing  numbers.  Every  minute  a  man,  a  woman 
or  a  child  somewhere  in  the  United  States  suffers  an 
emotional  breakdown.  Every  two  minutes  a  man, 
woman  or  child  enters  a  mental  hospital  for  treat- 
ment, for  observation  or  care. 

Mental  illness  is  our  No..  1  health  problem  today. 
Yet  we  still  talk  about  it  behind  our  hands,  trying  to 
pretend  it  doesn't  exist,  doing  next  to  nothing  to 
treat,  study  and  prevent  it.  We  spent  twice  as  much 
last  year  on  restaurant  tips  as  we  did  on  the  care  of 
patients  in  mental  hospitals.  We  educated  more  than 
ten  times  as  many  barbers  as  psychiatrists. 

Yet  the  striking  thing  is  that  mental  illness  does 
not  strike  like  lightning  beyond  man's  power  to  con- 
trol it  or  care  for  it.  Mental  diseases  are  as  curable 
as  physical  diseases. 

A  large  number  of  those  who  will  need  hospital- 
ization in  the  coming  years  can  be  spared  lengthy 
suffering  if  society  is  eager  to  put  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  mentai  illness  to  work.  And  the  cruel,  un- 
necessary, tragic  thing  about  our  present  attitude  is 
that  it  costs  less  in  the  long  run  to  care  for  the  men- 
tally ill  than  it  does  to  herd  them  into  the  crum- 
bling rooms,  the  bleak,  unattended  buildings  we 

trustingly  call  "hospitals."  (Continued  oti  Page  214) 

• 

"If  the  public  wants  state  hospitals  and  outpa- 
tient clinics  which  provide  proper  care  and  ade- 
quate treatment  for  its  mentally  ill  citizens,  it  can 
have  them.  Although  the  immediate  expenditure 
will  be  increased,  I  believe  the  cost  in  the  long 
run  will  probably  be  less.  The  wastage  of  human 
beings  who  could  be  constructive  citizens  and 
profitably  employed  could  be  reduced  not  only  by 
improved  treatment  but  by  the  development  of 
preventive  facilities.  These,  too,  will  cost  money. 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  responsibility  for  better 
care  lies  with  the  people,  and  the  lawmakers  who 
represent  them.  The  Journal  is  to  be  commended 
for  beginning  a  campaign  to  enlighten  the  com- 
munity with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  prodded  into 
restoring  mental  health  to  those  who  can  be  saved. 

William  C.  Menninger,  M.D. 
President,  American  Psychiatric  Association 
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By  RICHARD  PRATT 

Ardutectnral  Editor  of  the  Journal 


The  floor  plan  is  fascinating;  to  follow  throughout  the  house,  from  garden  entrance 
to  service  and  family  wngs.  reaching  the  climax  of  indoor  beautv  and  outdoor  view 
in  the  lofty  living  room  below.  The  house  as  seen  in  its  leafv  setting,  on  the  op- 
prisite  page.MSspite  its  truly  modern  design,  seems  as  mellow  as  a  medieval  manor. 


The  house  that  occupies  the  first  three  pages  here  and  the  one  that 
follows  on  the  fourth  page  stand  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  in 
the  lofty  lush-green  Oregon  landscape  which  gives  the  residential  out- 
skirts of  Portland  a  loveliness  unique  in  America — a  loveliness  both 
houses  enhance  like  carvings  on  a  piece  of  jade.  Both,  in  fact,  df 
produce  a  remarkable  effect  of  oneness  with  their  settings — hilltop 
and  woodland — having  been  designed  by  an  extremely  talented  voung 
man  whose  devotion  to  this  luxuriant  region  is  equaled  only  by  the 
understanding  skill  with  which  he  cloaks  his  carefully  perfected  plans 
in  just  the  right  local  materials,  and  then  sets  off  the  finished  product 
with  native  plants  that  the  region  pro\ndes  in  such  rich  profusion. 
Even  the  local  climate,  which  for  most  of  the  year  remains  reasonablv 
mild,  while  seeming  to  people  from  other  parts  of  the  countrv  un- 
reasonably moist,  is  given  outside  surfaces  on  which  to  work  in  its 
own  wet  way  to  beautify,  w  eathering  the  young  walls  of  natural  wood 
to  silvery  gravs  and  greens  that  in  no  time  match  the  tones  of  the 
surrounding  elderly  trees.  In  other  words,  these  houses  represent  re- 
gional building  at  its  best;  yet  like  all  works  of  great  honest  archi- 
tecture, anywhere  at  any  time,  they  are  Ijursting  with  lessons  to  learn, 
wherever  you  live.  Few  houses,  for  instance,  have  ever  exploited 
the  possibilities  of  wood  so  efiFectively  and  from  such  a  fresh  point 
of  view,  both  inside  and  out,  as  you  can  see;  bringing  out  its  nat- 
ural beauties  in  a  way  that  is  as  practical  as  it  is  lovely  to  look  at. 

The  first  house  happens  to  be  fairly  large,  the  second  fairly  small; 
but  if  vou  are  looking  at  them  with  your  own  requirements  in  mind, 
which  goodness  knows  is  natural.  I  suggest  that  you  consider  the  size 
in  either  case  as  incidental  to  the  contents  and  the  character.  For  each 
is  presented  here  as  a  package  of  ideas,  assembled  with  the  greatest 
regard  for  modern  livability,  with  an  eye  for  the  charm  of  the  past, 
and  for  elegance  and  simplicity,  all  in  one.  \ou  can  begin  with  the 
simplicity,  especiallv  apparent  as  you  approach  the  house  on  the  hilltop. 


PHOTOCH\PHS  BY  EZR^X  STOLLER 


The  House  on  the  Hilltop 

designed  by  JOHN  YEON 


Low  and  cottagelike  as  you  come  up,  the  silvery  weathered  walls  of  unpainled  fir 
along  the  side  you  see  are  completely  windowless  except  for  the  panels  of  glass  in  the 
entrance  door — the  door  opening  not  directly  info  the  house  but  first  into  a  garden,  an 
exquisite  outdoor  room  surrounded  by  house  and  alive  with  flowers.  A  covered  way. 
draped  with  wistaria,  leads  along  one  side  of  the  garden  to  the  actual  house  door,  the 
house  gaining  elegance  as  you  go.  yet  never  losing  its  simpiicitv.  Even  after  you 
enter,  and  are  met  by  the  glow  of  the  paneled  walls,  blond  and  lustrous  in  the  great 
s^eep  of  hght  from  windows  that  rise  to  the  paneled  ceilings,  you  see  the  house  as 
its  own  decoration — a  perfect  foil  for  furnishings  that  are  their  own  decoration  too. 


Tlie  wliole  la.  ther  end  ot  tlie  dining  room  is  a  giai^-paneied  lis  ing  picture  ot  Oregon's  rich 
foliage  forms  outside,  which  is  reflected  on  the  dark  pohshed  modern  table  top.  Chairs  and 
table,  designed  for  this  room,  are  sharp  color  contrasts  against  the  simple  warm  brightness 
of  rug,  walls  and  ceiling,  with  old  candelabra  in  appropriate  places  for  graceful  accents. 

In  the  garden  through  which  you  enter  the  house,  and  which  the  house  surrounds,  flower- 
ing trees  and  vines  are  reflected  in  the  pool  along  with  the  sky;  all  providing  a  beautiful 
intimate  view  from  living  room  and  library,  whose  full-length  windows  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  those  rooms  frame  the  dramaticallv  different  and  distant  view  of  the  mountains. 


The  House  on  the  Hilltop 


From  this  commanding  hilltop  the  house  emerges  from  the  woods  that  guard  the  entrance, 
and  on  clear  days  takes  in  the  great  sixtv-mile  view  across  broad  vallevs  to  the  snow-capped 
peak  of  Mt.  Hood.  The  lawn  is  modeled  to  fit.  as  are  the  plantings  of  white-plumed  Alpine 
snow  grass,  wld  pentstemon,  and  the  flowering  native  shrubs  against  the  library  wing. 


The  House  in  the  Woods 

To  qoroqe 

dejigned  by  JOHN  YEON  t^''^" 
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Again,  within  the  smaller  house,  which  stands  in  its  pool  of  sunlight,  the  walls 
glow  with  the  warm  color  of  blond-wood  panels,  and  with  the  light  and  outdoor 
pictures  coming  through  panels  of  glass,  all  very  simply  comprising  the  sides  of 
the  house;  creating  ideal  indoor  backgrounds  for  modern  furnishings  mixed 
with  fine  old  pieces  like  the  Venetian  bed  and  the  grandfather  clock.  Looking 
here  toward  the  bedroom  wing,  you  can  follow  the  floor  plan  down  six  steps  to 
the  living  room,  across  to  the  kitchen  with  its  table  that  slides  out  for  dining. 
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By  WARE  TORREY  BUDLONG 

BETSY  Stood  by  the  window  in  her  apartment  and 
practiced  being  cool  and  controlled.  She  would  see 
Joel  the  minute  he  turned  the  corner.  Plenty  of 
men  were  walking  along  the  sidewalk,  and  from  the 
window  they  looked  pretty  much  alike  in  their  top- 
coats and  felt  hats.  Maybe  this  timie  Joel  would  look 
like  any  other  man;  nice,  of  course,  but  not — not 
so  shattering. 

The  late-afternoon  light  was  dull,  and  the  buildings 
across  the  way  stood  brown  and  heavy,  and  the 
traffic  jerked  and  tangled  in  the  street.  A  man  came 
around  tl*  corner.  Just  a  man.  Another  man  came 
around  the  corner,  just  another  man.  Then  sud- 
denly all  the  traffic  stopped  for  an  instant,  stock-still 
and  silent,  and  the  sun  flared  out  brightly,  and  the 
brown  buildings  swayed  and  steadied.  Betsy  breathed 
again,  cautiously.  Oh,  yes.  That  was  Joel. 

She  swung  around  and  caught  up  her  bag,  glanced 
at  her  hat  and  lipstick  in  the  mirror  by  her  front  door, 
and  ran  out  to  the  stairs.  If  she  met  him  outside,  with 
lots  of  people  around,  she  might  be  able  to  handle  the 
situation.  The  thing  to  do  was  to  stay  calm,  and  not 
trust  the  emotional  undercurrents.  Only  she  wasn't 
very  calm  to  begin  with,  and  Joel  wouldn't  help.  What 
could  you  do  about  a  man  who  didn't  want  to  get  mar- 
ried— and  who  kept  on  proposing  to  you?  Every 
time,  just  for  a  moment,  she'd  think,  Maybe  this  time 
he  means  it.  He  had  warned  her  how  he  felt  about 
marriage;  and  yet  he  might  change  his  mind.  Maybe 

today    And  hurrying  down  the  stairs  wasn't 

helping  her  to  stay  calm. 

She  crossed  the  little  foyer  with  the  mailboxes, 
and  swung  the  outside  door  open.  Joel  was  coming 
along  the  sidewalk  toward  her.  What  was  so  different 
alwjut  him,  different  from  anyone  else?  Little  things, 
perhafw:  the  slant  of  his  hat,  the  set  of  his  shoulders, 
the  way  he  walked,  ax  if  he  were  always  going  S(jmc- 
where  interesting.  Hut  that  wasn't  enough,  not 
enough  to  explain  what  his  appearance  did  tf(  her. 


His  face  was  quiet  and  intent,  and  then  he  saw  her, 
and  the  grin  changed  his  face  completely,  and  she 
had  to  grin  back  at  him  across  the  space  between 
them.  So  by  the  time  they  reached  each  other  it  was 
a  little  late  to  say  hello. 

"You  were  watching  for  me?"  said  Joel.  "I  ap- 
preciate the  way  you  tore  downstairs  to  meet  me." 

"Don't  bother,"  Betsy  told  him.  "I  just  thought 
we'd  be  aloof  and  dignified  if  we  met  in  public." 

"You  were  wrong,"  Joel  said,  kissing  her  effec- 
tively. 

Betsy  felt  that  meeting  Joel  in  public  wasn't  help- 
ing much.  She  took  two  steps  away.  He  caught  hold 
of  her  hand  lightly  and  they  walked  on  down  the 
street. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  asked  Betsy. 

"Well,  let's  see."  He  glanced  at  her  and  away 
again.  "We  could  get  married,  and  go  to  South 
America." 

"No,  we  couldn't." 

"I  was  afraid  of  that,"  he  observed. 

"What  shall  wedo  tonight?"  (Continued  on  Pag.  252/ 
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Why  do  ^lidwoKl  iN'aulit'H  Niialc*h 
iii4»deliii|j[  jttbN  from  KawlornorN? 

$M»m«>lliiiij$  ihoy  eal.  no  doubt. 


Hy   WI!\IFREI»    HAITSHRIVBI  SH 


T  70U  won't  find  them  on  your  map,  but  across 
1/  this  great  country  of  ours  run  two  major 
I  health  belts  where,  just  as  in  the  old  legends 
JL  of  the  fountain  of  youth,  the  women  grow 
more  beautiful,  the  men  stronger,  and  the  ''^>il- 
dren  as  healthy  as  the  day  is  long. 

Many  people  have  long  susp^  .  >  <.  New 
Yorkers  are  continual'  "  '  vay  the 

girls  they  call  "the  coi',  ,e§.,  ^s,"  snatch 
modeling  jobs  from  u..-^  fie  noses  of  Eastern- 
ers. G.  I.'s  got  fed  up  'the  endless  paeans  of 
praise  the  Texans  direwied  at  their  state — and 
the  way  they  proved  the>v  had  reason.  Statisti- 
cians mutter  at  the  difference  in  average  heights 
between  the  children  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
children  of  California — and  note  that  the  West 
Coast  model  has  a  definite' edge  in  stature  over 
the  New  England  product. 

Now,  science  has  proof  th-  ere  is  a  geog- 
raphy of  health.  An  analys,.  ,!ie  health  ex- 
aminations of  18,000,000  i  tt..  men  showed 
that  the  majority  of  the  healthy  came  from  a 
relatively  small  group  of  states — and  comparison 
of  this  information  with  national  health  records 
by  states  proved  it  was  not  coincidence. 

It  was  not  until  the  war  was  over  that  the 
Lnited  States  Selective  .Service  began  to  study 
the  men  accepted  by  the  draft.  Prior  to  tliat 
there  had  been  considerable  distress  about  the 
millions  rejected,  almost  half  of  whom  were  re- 
vealed to  be  malnourished.  Now  the  spotlight 
was  turned  on  the  6,0fK),fKX)  men  who  showed 
either  no  physical  defects  at  all,  or  else  very 
minor  ones. 

All  the  forty-eight  states  turned  out  thousands 
of  these  grade- A  mfti.  Mut  <<  rl;iin  Htales  of  the 


Midwest  and  Northwest  produced  more  than  did 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  states. 

Washington,  Wyoming  and  Oregon  got  high 
billing  among  the  ten  healthiest  states.  Wash- 
ington turned  up  with  twice  as  many  healthy 
men  between  the  ages  of  38  and  44  as  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Wyoming  rated  first  in  freedom 
from  mental  disease;  Oregon  in  freedom  from 
tuberculosis.  Close  behind  came  Nevada,  Utah 
and  Idaho.  Like  Wyoming  and  Oregon,  this 
whole  region  is  low  in  defects  from  mental 
disease  and  tuberculosis. 

A  second  prime  health  region  runs  in  a  di- 
agonal belt  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  stars  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas.  Kansas  rates  first, 
Texas  second  as  top  producers  of  healthy  men. 
In  Kansas  almost  three  fifths  of  the  men  exam- 
ined in  the  draft  were  practically  flawless.  Kan- 
sas and  Wisconsin  also  had  fewer  eye  defects 
than  any  other  states  in  the  country. 

What  qualities  does  a  state  have  to  have  to 
produce  more  healthy  adult  citizens  than  the 
rest  of  the  country? 

Prosperity  and  intelligence  help.  Money  means 
better  medical  facilities  and  more  vitamin-rich 
foods.  Good  schools,  newspapers,  magazines  and 
books  mean  wr)men  who  know  their  food  values. 
But  prosperity  and  intelligence  are  not  enough. 
If  they  were.  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  f  .oii- 
necticut  would  be  superhealth  states. 

IV/iat  tfic  top-ranlcinf(  lirtilth  states  of  the  North- 
west and  the  Middle  American  health  belt  have  got 
is  middliriff-to-hi/^/i  prosptritY  and  rduration,  plus 
soils  that  range  from  iMUIrr-lhiin-average  to  the 
most  fertile  soils  to  he  found  in  the  United  Slates. 


Poor  soils  equal  sick  plants,  sick  animals  and 
sick  people.  In  Florida,  small  patches  of  land  are 
so  miserable  that  the  children,  cows  and  veg- 
etables are  all  sick.  The  turnips  suffer  from  iron 
chlorosis,  the  cows  from  salt  sickness,  and  80 
per  cent  of  the  children  from  anemia.  Though 
the  sicknesses  have  different  names,  they  all 
have  the  same  cause:  a  soil  deficient  in  iron, 
copper  and  cobalt. 

The  lesson  of  the  draft  acceptances  is  that 
good  soils  help  to  produce  healthy  men.  Con- 
sider, for  instance,  the  soils  of  the  Midwestern 
health  belt — studded  with  square  red  barns, 
velvety  brown  cows,  green  corn,  pigs,  farmers, 
tractors,  golden  wheat,  cyclones  and  dust 
storms — the  grassy  plains  from  Texas  to  the 
Great  Lakes. 

The  black  Midwestern  soils  that  produce  our 
good  high-protein  wheat  contain  more  calcium 
and  other  valuable  soil  minerals  than  any  other 
soils  we  possess.  The  only  other  countries  that 
possess  large  areas  of  this  particular  kind  of 
black  soil — known  technically  as  chernozem 
soil — are  Russia  and  the  Argentine.  It  was  the 
black  chernozem  soils  of  Rus.sia,  some  of  which 
are  so  deep  as  to  be  inexhaustible,  that  Hitler  had 
his  eye  on  when  he  invaded  Russia.  Our  black 
wheat-belt  soils  are  worth  all  the  gold  in  Fort 
Knox.  Their  closest  relation  is  the  brown  fertile 
soil  of  the  corn-and-hog  belt,  which  gets  more 
rain  than  the  wheat  l)elf  and  is  easier  to  farm. 

What  it  means  to  live  in  a  region  of  very 
fertile  soils  such  as  that  found  in  the  corn,  hog 
and  wlwrat  lands  of  Middh-  AriK^rica  is  well  ilbis- 
tral<;d  by  the  teeth  of  the  cliildren  wlio  live  in 
Hereford,  Texas.  (Ci»iiinurd  on  Pate  I2<i) 


★ 


Why  does  Article  I  of  tho  I  niU-<l  Na- 
tioiix  Draft  Iiiteniatioiiul  l>e<-larati<tn  ol 
ilunian  Kights  n-a<l  "all  hiiiiiaii  Im-iiik'- 
arc  born  frt^  and  equal"?  >^  hat  is  the 
significance  of  the  term  "free"  as  itt- 
ordinate  with  "e<jiial"y  Are  you.  as  the 
I  nited  States  representati>e  on  the  •■oni- 
niittee,  satisfied  with  this  disapreenieni 
with  our  own  Declaration?  Do  you  not 
think  that  a  comprehensive  application 
of  the  truth  "all  men  are  create<l  efjuai" 
to  the  Vt  est-East  situation  h>  the 
crn  democracies  would  I>e  a  mo\e  tow  ani 
durable  peace? 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  as  United  States 
representative  that  I  was  writing  a  document 
which  was  to  agree  with  our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence.  There  were  seventeen  other 
nations  besides  the  United  States  represented 
on  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  and  there 
were  eighteen  governments  represented  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  fifty-eight 
nations  represented  on  Committee  No.  3  of  the 


^  ^  I  am  a  woman  about  forty  years  of 
age  and  not  bad  to  look  at,  have  a  college 
education,  a  good  responsible  job,  sense 
of  humor,  good  disposition,  and  am  not 
aggressive  or  set  in  my  ways.  I  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  eligible, 
unmarried  men  and  I  am  craving  a  home 
and  companionship.  I  enjoy  cooking  and 
making  others  happy.  Have  you  any  sug- 
gestions? 

Your  situation  does  not  sound  to  me  very 
desperate.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  your  age  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  make  opportunities  for 
meeting  eligible  unmarried  men.  Use  a  little  in- 
genuity in  your  business  to  make  friends.  It  is 
not  impossible  for  a  woman  to  do  some  enter- 
taining on  her  own,  and  to  issue  some  invita- 
tions if  she  becomes  friendly  with  people  whom 
sne  meets  either  in  the  course  of  her  work  or  in 
he  course  of  her  outside  activities. 

''^^^^Our  daughter  left  our  home  during 
the  war  to  work  in  an  airplane  plant  in 
another  city.  She  became  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  labor  union  there.  One  of 
the  leaders  and  his  wife  paid  a  lot  of  at- 
tention to  her,  helped  her  get  ahead  in 
the  imion.  They  often  tried  to  interest 
her  in  communism,  but  she  laughed  al 
them.  One  night  they  told  herof  a  speech 
to  be  made  which  they  knew  would  inter- 
est her.  Arriving  at  the  hall,  she  foun<l 
she  could  not  get  in  without  signing  a 
membership  card.  They  told  her  to  go 
ahead,  she  could  have  the  card  destroye<l 
after  the  meeting.  She  is  now  an  ardent 
communist.  All  this  happened  four  years 
ago.  She  has  since  married  and  her  hus- 
band was  trained  in  the  school  of  com- 
munism in  New  York.  We  were  a  happy, 
close  family  until  this  happened,  but 
they  cannot  help  showing  their  contempt 
for  us  since  they  have  finally  given  up 
trj  ing  to  convert  us.  They  very  often  ex- 
press their  hatred  of  the  middle  class. 
Well,  we  are  of  the  middle  class.  How  are 
we  to  meet  this  situation? 

I  think  the  situation  that  you  describe  re- 
quires patience.  You  do  not  want  to  have  an 
open  break  with  your  daughter.  If  at  some  time 
she  needs  you,  you  will  want  her  to  feel  free  to 
call  upon  you.  Young  people  are  very  apt  to  be- 
come ardent  crusaders  for  ideals,  and  they  do 
not  realize  sometimes  that  their  ideals  exist  in 
their  own  minds  and  not  in  reality.  Time,  how- 
ever ,»may  prove  this  to  them,  and  if  I  were  you 
I  should  cease  to  argue.  You  certainly  can  rise 
above  any  contempt  that  they  may  show.  You 
are  the  elders  and  you  should  not  be  touched  by 
what  the  young  ones  may  think.  Have  patience 
and  I  am  sure  that  time  will  show  that  the  real 
values  are  preserved  in  the  long  run. 

I 

'^^^^Have  you  never  felt  the  desperate 
need  of  birth  control  on  a  massive  scale 
when  seeing  some  of  the  hopeless,  tragic 
and  destitute  peoples  of  the  world?  Do 
you  not  have  a  feeling  of  guilt  at  the  de- 
lay in  not  helping  these  women  when  you 
stop  to  compare  conditions  in  which  j  our 
children  were  born  and  theirs?  Isn't  it 
just  about  agreed  that  the  need  for  more 
space  is  the  basic  cause  of  war? 

No,  I  do  not  really  think  that  the  need  for 
more  space  is  the  basic  cause  #f  war.  There  are  a 
great  many  elements  that  enter  into  the  final 
difficulties  which  arise  between  peoples  and 
force  them  to  resort  to  force. 


Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  c/o 
///e Ladies'  Home  Journ.m..  //  should  be  understood 
that  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  answers  reflect  only  her  own 
opinions,  and  are  not  necessarily  the  opinions  of  the 
Editors  of  the  Journal. 


By  Eleanor  Kooseceii 


I  have  often  felt  that  in  certain  conditions 
birth  control  might  be  a  help,  and  it  may  be  one 
of  the  answers  to  the  food  situation  which  scien- 
tists are  trying  to  solve.  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to 
judge,  however,  what  are  the  needs  and  necessi- 
ties from  the  scientific  point  of  view  for  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  the  life  of  the 
human  being  on  this  planet.  Therefore  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  the  feehngs  which  you  suggest, 
nor  the  assurance  that  in  one  simple  answer  all 
the  questions  that  confront  us  will  be  solved. 

it 

^  ^  American  historyhasshownthat  our 
government  is  great  because  it  is  a  two- 
party  government  with  each  party  mak- 
ing its  contributions  and  constantly 
prodding  the  opposition  to  put  forth  its 
l>est  efforts.  Although  your  sympathies 
are  understandably  allied  with  the  Deni- 
ocratic  Party,  do  you  not  feel  that  the 
balance  of  power  should  shift  at  regidar 
intervals? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  would  feel  that  the 
balance  of  power  had  to  shift  at  any  regular  in- 
tervals. I  do  believe  strongly  in  the  two-party 
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"My  Opponent  is  sadly  behind  the  times.  What  does 
he  promised  Higher  wages  . . .  lower  taxes  . . .  world 
peace.  The  very  things  I  promised  you  ten  years  ago/" 


system  for  the  reasons  which  you  give,  but  I 
think  the  balance  of  power  should  shift  when 
the  people  feel  it  necessary  or  advisable.  That 
does  not  mean  that  any  precise  time  should  be 
laid  down.  It  has  always  been  evident  that  our 
people  shift  from  time  to  time.  For  instance,  wc 
had  a  shift  toward  conservatism  four  years  ago 
and  again  two  years  ago  which  affected  many 
congressional  candidates  and  local  situations. 
In  the  last  election  that  trend  was  reversed, 
showing  that  the  swing  goes  on  fairly  often  and 
is  affected  by  the  needs  of  the  people  as  they 
see  them. 


General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  could  not  and  should  not  be  a  United 
States  or  even  an  Anglo-Sa.xon  document.  It 
had  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  expressed  desires 
of  many  people  believing  in  other  religions  and 
living  under  other  conditions  and'  cultures  and 
legal  doctrines  and  laws.  The  clause  "all 
human  beings  are  born  free  and  equal"  was  of 
course  a  compromise  clause.  You  must  also 
realize  that  this  document  must  be  translated 
into  five  official  languages  and  that  such  lan- 
guage must  be  used  as  can  mean  the  same  thing 
in  all  five  languages.  That  sometimes  leads  to  a 
change  in  the  English  language.  One  of  the 
major  difficulties  arises  out  of  the  religious  be- 
liefs or  nonbeliefs.  There  are,  for  instance,  far 
more  Mohammedans  in  the  world  than  Chris- 
tians. Some  of  us  believe  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal;  some  may  not;  and  when  you  work 
on  an  international  level  you  try  to  come  as 
near  as  possible  to  expressing  something  which 
can  be  accepted  by  all  the  people  represented. 


•  rents  brought  foreign  names 


froi  --intries  w  ith  endings  sudi 

as  "  f  think  it  would  l>e 

much  .  ,»fd  those  useless 

endings.        'Ui  ^^■legally  without 

any  trouble,  or  v  ^.,|.,,»e  have  to  go 
through  court  and  «  >arges? 

I  consulted  a  lawyer  ^ho  tells  me  that  it  is 
not  within  the  jurisdicti(;n  of  anyone  who  is  not 
a  lawyer  or  a  judge  to  t  II  you  what  you  should 
do  if  you  desire  to  change  your  name.  I  have 
known  people  who  changed  their  names,  but 
this  question  should  be  approached  throuijh  the 
court  or  advice  of  a  lawyer.  1  am  sure  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  would  give  you  this  informa- 
tion free  of  charge  or  'or  a  very  small  fee. 

^^^I  have  .  lat  you  voted  u^aiiisl 

"equal  rigl-  llegitimale  cliildu  n" 

at  a  L'nite«l  Nations  lueelin;!.  II'  llii-  i- 
true,  please  explain  wh>  jou  did  so. 

There  was  a  very  active  group  in  Paris  who 
wished  to  have  inserted  in  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  Universal  Bill  of  Human  Rights  the  abso- 
lute equality  of  illegitimate  children  with  legiti- 
mate children.  The  motion  was  introduced  by 
the  delegate  from  Yugoslavia.  The  article  as  it 
read  asserted  the  equal  rights  of  all  children, 
and  many  of  us  felt  that  it  was  a  pity  to  single 
out  iHegilimate  children  for  mention,  and  we 
also  felt  that  while  illegitimate  children  should 
have,  as  is  now  stated  in  the  article,  equal  social 
rights  with  all  other  children,  there  were  certain 
rights  which  it  was  impossible  to  give  illegiit- 
mate  children  under  many  forms  of  law.  It  is 
natural,  of  course,  to  want  to  shelter  children 
as  much  as  one  possibly  can,  but  my  own  teel- 
ing  was  that  we  had  done  something  belter  m 
slating  that  all  children  had  equal  rights  than 
in  singling  out  any  one  group. 
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MOTHER  came  softly  through  the  back 
hall  door  into  the  living  room.  She 
looked  carefully  back  around  the  door 
out  into  the  kitchen. 

"What  ho?"  father  said,  putting  down  his 
rummy  hand. 

"Sh-h-h!"  mother  said.  "Someone  peeked 
in  the  kitchen  window." 

"What!"  father  said.  "Who?" 
"I'm  not  sure  who  it  was,"  mother  said. 
"Maybe  it  was  a  cow." 

"A  cow!"  father  yelled.  He  ran  out  to  the 
kitchen. 

^'.Don't  go  out!"  mother  said.  "It's  dan- 
gerous." 

But  father  had  dashed  out  the  door.  We 
heard  him  talking  in  a  loud  voice  to  someone. 

"It's  Mr.  Adam,"  mother  said  from  the 
dining-room  window.  "His  bull  must  have 
gotten  loose.  My  goodness,  I  wonder  how 
that  happened?" 

Father  came  back  in.  "It's  O.K.,"  he  said, 
"he  didn't  get  on  the  lawn." 

"Well,  my  goodness.  Do  we  have  to  worry 
about  that  now?  I  thought  that  barbed-wire 
fence  was  good  and  strong.  I'd  never  have 
moved  out  to  the  edge  of  the  city  if  I'd  known 
you  had  to  be  surrounded  by  animals." 


"The  fence  is  strong,"  father  said.  "Adam 
was  leading  Lemmy  up  the  street  and  he  got 
a  yen  to  look  in  on  you  and  he  got  away  from 
him.  You  don't  need  to  worry.  He  can't  get 
out  of  that  fence." 

"Thank  goodness  for  that,"  mother  said. 
"Lemmy!"  she  said.  "Names  for  bulls!" 

"It's  a  cute  name,"  father  said.  "Lemmy 
Adam.  I  wouldn't  have  thought  Adam  was 
that  clever.  Lemmy  wouldn't  hurt  anyone 
anyway,"  father  said.  "He's  gentle  as  a  lamb." 

"Oh,  yeah!  Have  you  heard  him  snort?" 

"Snorting  isn't  dangerous,"  father  said. 

"He  whinnied  or  something  when  he 
looked  in  the  window,"  mother  said.  "He 
looked  plenty  mad." 

Father  laughed.  "He's  safely  locked  up 
now,"  he  said.  "You  can  relax." 

"That's  good,"  mother  said.  "I  have  to 
hang  out  the  rest  of  the  clothes.  With  that 
animal  half  a  block  back  of  us,  I'd  hate  to 
feel  I  couldn't  trust  that  fence." 

"It's  my  turn,"  I  said.  "Come  on,  father, 
let's  play."  He  was  ahead  and  I  wanted  to 
beat  him. 

We  started  playing  again  and  I  got  a  seven 
of  spades  for  my  run  and  father  laid  down 
threes  and  then  we  heard  mother  screaming. 


We  heard  her  dash  onto  the  porch  and  we 
ran  to  the  window.  She  was  holding  the 
screen  door  tight  shut,  her  lean  brown  hands 
pulling  on  the  hook. 

"Go  home!"  she  was  saying.  "Go  home!" 

Outside  was  Poochy,  Wehrbacks'  fat  white 
poodle  dog,  barking  great  guns  at  mother. 
Mother  stamped  her  foot  in  her  red  play  shoe 
and  her  striped  seersucker  skirt  flew.  You 
could  tell  she  was  good  and  mad.  At  the 
kitchen  window  father  threw  back  his  head 
and  held  on  to  the  window  sill  and  laughed 
and  laughed  and  laughed. 

"Go  on  home,  you  little  imp!"  we 
could  hear  mother  say,  but  Poochy 
only  stayed  there  and  barked, 
his  whole  roly-poly  body  shak- 
ing. I  had  to  laugh  too.  He  sure 
didn't  look  ferocious.  He  looked 
like  a  fat  little  kid  in  a  woolly 
white  suit  who  was  down  on  all 
fours  pretending  he  was  a  dog.  Mother 
turned  and  stormed  into  the  house. 
"That  beast!"  she  said.  "Whose  yard  is  this 
anyway?"  she  said.  "I  can't  even  hang  up 
my  own  clothes!" 

Father  was  still  laughing.  Tears  were  run- 
ning down  his  (Continued  on  Page  226) 
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Todavs  Wardrobe . . . 


IS  ^MALL  A^D  CHANCpEABLE 


In  these  aocderated  days  when  more  and  more  xlemands  are  being  made  on 
our  time  and  moneT  and  eren  the  dothes  « e  wear,  the  most  satisf^ins  ward- 
robes oonsKt  of  a  few  w^eO^danned  costume^  that  can  be  put  through  a  "reat 
many  paces.  For  sprii^  into  summer  «e  su^e^t  a  suit  with  a  chameleon 
nature,  a  black  shantui^  day  and  dinner  dress,  and  a  coat  in  color. 

THE  SUIT  ...  will  be  slim  and  shapely.  It  will  be — prpfinafaly — a  gray  mix- 
ture that  takes  naturally  to  any  accefs<»y  color  that  you  like.  You  could  hare 
two  or  a  doBPn  blouses.  cfaaiKU^  firom  «rhile  pique  and  blue  chaml»ay  to  silk 
shantung  or  polka  dots  in  yelloi»'.  red.  green.  |Mnk  or  navy  blue.  Its  lapd  pins 
could  be  g(dd  or  siItot,  its  boutonnieres  &esh  field  flowers,  nasturtiums, 
garden  pinks,  primroses  or  ^eraniunEv  You  could  wear  a  dose  fdt  docfae  or 
heret  fw  Mardi  winds,  a  natural  -^.-zy<         a  vt^il  for  April  sunshine. 


-     —  *>illi  twin  iorffi.  red  hi^ 
im<omjk  pamf>-.  j«r»w  saSor.  Soil 


C«4d-<A  «liaiUHi^^  I4<>«w  with  a  ftuidiagQiiiKse 

to  your  suit. 


-  ^"xii  the  morh  of  Vert 
Mm  HrwfBn.  .%rand  fT.Vx 

r  M  ««ml  iMTn-liark  cvfei,  aromK 
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DRAWINGS 
BY  BOD  I 


Black  or  natural  shantung  bag  and  natural  raffia  pumps,  bright  scarf— spring 
and  summer  accent  for  the  shantung  dress.  Hand-sewn  slip-on  chamois  gloves. 


Sleeveless  shantung  without  its 
jacket  for  the  evening— with 
pearls,  scarf,  matching  silk  belt. 


iifiht  sh**  liaid  l«»  iiiuk«>  IIk'  4'liui«*«>  uo  woiiinii 
^  fir^l  a  wife  or  u  iii4»lli«>r? 


The  shantung  for  day — straw  hat,  pearls  and  gold  jewelry,  chamois 
gloves,  patent-leather  belt.  Silk  shantung  845.00,  rayon  shantung  $29.95. 


1 


OR  SHALER 


liours  th 
ire-back  T 
nid  a  big  • 


THE  DRESS  .  .  .  a  new  kind  of  basic  that  makes  more  appearances  at  more  hours  th 
you  have  known  before.  It's  a  slender,  sleeveless  black  shantung  with  a  flare- 
Think  of  it  with  a  patent-leather  belt  and  small  hat  for  lunchtime;  a  silk  sash  ai  ^ 

a  wisp  of  a  veil  for  afternoon;  and  with  jewels,  scarfs  and  flowers  for  dinner  and  ev«, 

\ 

THE  COAT  .  .  .  long  and  easy,  and  in  a  color  you  love — lemon-gold,  coral-red,  royal-L^ 
sea-green.  A  coat  in  color  is  not  a  difficult  or  an  extreme  fashion,  but  a  gay  asset  to  o. 
clothes  in  basic  shades.  Co-ordinate  the  gold  coat  and  gray  suit  with  brown  or  burgu 
calfskin  pumps,  a  felt  cloche  and  saddle-leather  bag.  Wear  it  over  the  shantung  dress  v" 
black  accessories — suede  pumps,  suede  or  shantung  bag. 


This  JouRNAL-selected  wardrobe  may  be  assembled  literally,  or  may  be  u' 
fashion  plan  for  similar  clothes  which  you  may  have  or  buy.  The  four  m; 
tumes  shown  here  cost  around  $180.00.    ★     By  RVTH  MARY  PAC 


ring  finger  hurt  with  the  hard  twisting  of  her  hands.  She 
must  relax,  stop  looking  at  Joe. 

She  turned  her  eyes  resolutely  back  to  the  guests  t)f 
honor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fielding,  who  had  recently  settled  in 
the  coimnunity.  Amy  had  wanted  to  meet  the  Fieldings 
ever  since  they  had  arrived  with  their  dogs,  their  type- 
writers and  their  scintillating  reputation  as  collaborators 
on  mystery  stories.  But  now,  because  of  Joe's  perform- 
ance, it  wasn't  likely  she'd  ever  know  them  better.  After 
this  evening  she  might  as  well  check  the  Fieldings  off. 
During  cocktails  he  had  held  them,  like  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  with  a  rambling,  repetitious  monologue,  boring 
them  even  though  Mabel  and  Biff  would  have  briefed  the 
newcomers  on  Joe  beforehand.  She  knew  the  words  by 
heart:  "brilliant  and  erratic.''  The  last  word  did  it.  But 
that  was  Joe's  reputation.  There  wasn't  a  smarter  la^v7er  or 
a  keener  mind  in  the  county,  or  a  more  charming  man, 
when  Joe  was  Joe.  But  Joe  in  his       (Continued  on  Page  129) 
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FASHION 


/yMJJyiMj  tub'Aiilt.., 


mk  jdlm/'Almw... 


^^^men  who  lo\e  and  rolled  blouses  Ikivc 
a  constant  and  iiol-expensive  means  of  look- 
inf;  fresli  and  adding  fashion  and  color  to  their  \vardrohe>. 
\av)-l)liie  [iolkado|>  look  w\\  with  a  gray  suit,  a  mauve  slian- 
lung  with  navy  hlue.  I'ink  linen,  Hower-shade  piques  and  white 
jaecjuai'd  shirting  refresh  hv  day.  (Ihiffons,  sh<!<'rs  and  lulletas 
dre>s  for  afternoon.  I'ure  >ilks  and  j)ure  linens  ha\e  the 
liiie-i|uality  feeling  more  and  more  in  demand.  Bf>w  necklines, 
lucked  an<l  fagote<l  yokes,  small  collars  deftK  luirii-d  are 
dressmaker  inspired.     *     Bj  KIJ  I  II  M\KV  I'ACKAKII 


No^p^ing«uil  ix  eomplefe  will|iiiiMli(      ,  t         H  I  I 

in  «lulcor  pa.lel  color-.  Is  Ih  lc,  \1'JJm^  ^  jM/mijUUt  OXlU  •  .  . 

(/lat  in  riiihliv  gold  vb»,  kaw  wnnAiKft 
\    ^  /  879.%,  I.y  Jlarry  Will,  ' 


i 


Toiii;>li(  Mho  liatl  l4»  iiiak«>  lli«>  I'lioi**^  no  \v«iiiiiiii 
can  niak«>— was  Mhe  firsi  a  wife  or  ai  niollior? 

By  ELEAIVOR  SUALEK 


ELAX,  Amy!"  Biff  Hunter  leaned  over  her.  "Relax, 
and  stop  watching  old  Joe.'-  His  words  caught  her  up 
short.  She  thought  she  had  arranged  her  face  into  a 
pattern  of  intent  interest  in  the  conversation  eddying 
around  her,  even  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Joe  across 
the  room,  on  Joe's  dinner  plate  lying  unsteadily  on  his 
knees,  on  the  sleeve  of  Joe's  dinner  jacket  where  it  had 
dipped  into  the  shrimp  creole.  "Old  Joe's  getting  along 
fine."  Biff  put  one  fat  paw  on  her  shoulder.  "You're  just 
nervous.  Amy.'! 

"No,  I'm  not."  She  tried  to  keep  her  voice  even.  "I  just 
hate  to  see  that  food  slide  off  and  ruin  Mabel's  lovely  rug." 

"What  you  need  is  a  good  stiff  drink,"  Biff  said  in  a 
soothing  voice. 

Amy  laughed  a  pursed-up  little  laugh.  Biff  reminded  her 
of  a  shyster  psychologist  she  had  once  consulted — the 
fatherly  pat,  the  bedside  manner.  "No,  thank  you,  Biff," 
she  said  quietly.  "I've  had  enough.  '  But  he  was  right.  Her 


ring  finger  hurt  with  the  hard  twisting  of  her  hands.  She 
must  relax,  stop  looking  at  Joe. 

She  turned  her  eyes  resolutely  back  to  the  guests  of 
honor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fielding,  who  had  recently  settled  in 
the  community.  Amy  had  wanted  to  meet  the  Fieldings 
ever  since  they  had  arrived  witii  their  dogs,  their  typ«-- 
writers  and  their  scintillating  reputation  as  collaborators 
on  mystery  stories.  But  now,  Inicause  of  Joe's  perform- 
ance, it  wasn't  likely  she'd  ever  know  them  l)ctter.  After 
this  evening  she  might  as  well  ciieck  tlie  Fieldings  off. 
During  cocktails  he  liad  held  them,  like  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  with  a  rambling,  repetitious  monologue,  boring 
them  even  though  Mabel  and  Biff  would  have  briefed  the 
newcomers  on  Joe  beforehand.  She  knew  the  words  by 
heart:  "brilliant  and  erratic."  The  last  word  did  it.  But 
that  was  Joe's  reputation.  There  wasn't  a  smarter  laM.7cr  or 
a  keener  mind  in  the  county,  or  a  more  charming  man, 
when  Joe  was  Joe.  But  Joe  in  his       (Continued  on  Page  129) 


You  have  only  to  look  at  the  pictures  and  think  of  the  business  of  getting  a  meal 
and  washing  the  dislies  to  reaUze  what  a  difference  a  good  sink  makes  in  a  kitchen. 
Pull  the  refrigerator  out  of  its  corner,  stretch  a  long  counter  under  the  wide  win- 
dow, put  plenty  of  cabinets  above  and  below,  add  lights  and  think  again.  Like  it? 


The  room  that  two  hundred  years  ago  was  the 
kitchen  is  now  a  combined  living-dining  room. 
The  great  fireplace  is  still  center  of  family  life. 


PHOTOS  BY  STUART<3TEPHENSON 
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moot  in  IhiN  kif«*h«>n,  whii'h  now  hiiN  ii  now  Nink.  mor**  HflM^  ht^iifr  arriintf<i>'^ 


THERE  is  something  about  March  that  means  new  beginnings.  Women  get  the  car- 
pets on  the  Hne  and  men  begin  to  stir  the  paint  for  that  new  coat  on  the  porch. 
Here  in  the  old  house,  spring  came  just  as  it  has  come  for  two  hundred  years.  The 
clean  smell  of  wax  pervaded  every  room,  curtains  blew  in  the  sun,  last  winter's  bou- 
quets of  everlastings  blazed  in  the  great  old  fireplace,  but  in  the  kitchen  a  great  hammer- 
ing and  sawing  was  going  on.  For  the  winter's  planning  and  figuring  had  ended  with  a 
resolution  to  do  something  about  the  kitchen  in  the  spring.  Now  spring  was  here.  And 
the  family  set  to  with  a  determination  to  improve  the  kitchen  (the  sink  first  of  all), 
to  give  that  room  some  of  the  charm  of  the  rest  of  the  h»use,  as  well  as  convenience, 
without  mortgaging  the  homestead  to  do  the  job.  (Continued  on  Page  i ix) 


Placing  the  equipment  at  one  end  of  tlie  room  gives  the  table  more  space  and  makes  eating 
in  the  kitchen  a  pleasant  occasion.  Sunliglit  streams  into  the  kitchen  through  the  sheer  nylon 
curtains.  The  whole  room  is  bright  with  color.  The  old  cherry  table  and  chairs,  wallpaper  and 
a  few  pieces  of  old  china  and  glass  give  this  kitchen  a  personality  in  keeping  with  the  house. 
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Spi:\RLY  evenone  in  Rush  &  Co.  was  in 
y  the  market,  and  it  may  have  lieen  just  as 
I  well  that  Charles  was  in  it,  too,  for  it 
afforded  a  common  ground  on  which  to  meet 
all  those  others  who  had  come  there  to  learn 
what  was  called  finance.  All  those  young 
men  in  Rusli  &  Co.  were  there  because  gen- 
tlemen handled  the  broader  aspects  of 
money.  The  early  thirties  made  gaps  in 
their  ranks.  However,  the  temptations  and 
spiritual  stresses  and  strains  which  came 
later  ^^-iih  the  depression  were  negligible 
when  Charles  worked  in  E.  P.  Rush  &  Co. 
^\-ith  what  Lawence  Stoker,  the  head  of  the 
bond  department,  called  the  Team. 

Football  men  and  crew  men  were  some- 
how the  most  desirable  material  at  E.  P. 
Rush  &  Co.,  and  it  seemed  to  Charles  that  all 
the  team  came  from  what  were  kno^\-n  as 
final  clubs  at  Harv  ard.  They  were  nice  boys 
and  they  seemed  to  accept  cheerfully  the 
fact  that  he  had  to  be  more  ambitious  and 
brighter  than  the  rest  of  them,  much  as 
Charles  himself  had  accepted  the  same  thing 
^nth  a  Chinese  or  a  Japanese  student  in  a 
college  class. 

-Although  he  looked  like  most  of  the  team, 
he  knew  that  he  would  always  stand  out 
from  them,  and  it  had  been  just  as  well.  If 
he  had  not  been  a  little  apart,  Arthur  Slade 
would  never  have  noticed  him  that  time 
when  Mr.  Slade  came  on  some  errand  from 
New  York,  and  he  told  Charles  so,  long  after- 
ward. 

"I  saw  you  right  away,"  he  said,  "and  I 
wondered  if  you  could  be  a  Yale  man,  but 
that  could  not  have  been  possible  in  E.  P. 
Rush.  It  explained  everything  when  you 
said  you  came  from  Dartmouth." 

There  \\'as  every  reason  why  he  shoidd 
have  jremembered  his  first  meeting  with 
Arthur  Slade,  for  otherwise  he  might  never 
have  gone  to  New  York.  Charles's  desk  was 
about  midway  in  the  center  of  the  open 
office,  and  one  morning  when  he  was  read- 
ing market  letters  he  heard  Mr.  Rush  speak- 
ing. He  had  brought  a  stranger  with  him 
to  the  investment-advisorv  department. 

"Oh,  Gray,"  Mr.  Rush  called.  "Mr.  Slade 
wants  to  see  everything  we  have  on  " 

Copyright  IQUt.  19  W.  bv  John  P.  Marqiinnd. 


and  he  gave  the  name  of  that  foreign  stock 
which  later  was  to  make  so  many  people 
poorer.  "Gray  will  get  you  everything,  and 
you  can  read  it  here  if  you  want  to." 

"\es,  sir,"  Charles  said,  and  hurried  to 
the  files  for  the  folders. 

"I  think  there  are  a  few  rather  frank  office 
notes  on  it."  Mr.  Rush  said.  "Go  ahead  and 
read  them,  but  don't  quote  us." 

Mr.  Rush  walked  away,  leaving  the  stran- 
ger from  New  York.  Mr.  Slade  was,  of 
course,  an  imitation  of  Tony  Burton,  like 
everyone  else  in  the  Stuyvesant  Bank.  Hb 
dark  hair,  appropriately  gray  at  the  temples, 
was  closely  clipped.  His  dark-gray  flannel 
suit  had  the  style  of  Tony  Burton's  tailor. 
His  face  had  Tony  Burton's  authoritative 
alertness. 

"\^  ouldn't  you  like  to  use  my  desk,  sir?" 
Charles  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  the  stranger  said.  "Go  on  with 
what  you're  doing."  and  he  sat  beside  the 
desk  reading,  while  Charles  went  back  to  the 
market  letters.  Mr.  Slade  did  not  speak 
again  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  "Dear 
me,"  he  said,  when  he  had  finished,  and 
Charles  saw  he  was  holding  a  memorandum 
in  Mr.  Rush's  hand^\Titing,  "you  certainlv 
have  a  personalized  investment  service." 
"Yes,  sir,"  Charles  answered. 
"Well,"  Mr.  Slade  said,  "I'm  much 
obliged  to  you.  You'd  better  put  that  away 
and  lock  it  up."  He  was  smiling  and  Charles 
did  not  like  it  because  It  somehow  seemed 
to  reflect  on  Rush  &  Co. 

"You  know  I  was  told  to  show  it  to  you." 
"I  know  you  were,"  Mr.  Slade  answered, 
"and  I  hope  you  won't  leave  it  Amuid." 

"We  don't  leave  things  around  here 
much,"  Charles  said,  and  he  sat  up  straighter 
because  he  was  a  member  of  the  team. 

"It's  about  time  for  lunch,  isn't  it?"  ^^r. 
Slade  said.  "How  about  your  coming  over 
with  me  to  the  Parker  House?" 

Arthur  Slade  must  have  been  curious 
about  Rush  &  Co.,  because  he  askeil  a  good 
many  questions,  and  Charles  answered  as 
he  should  have,  politely  and  loyally.  W  hen 
Arthur  Slade  asked  about  himself,  he  told 
him  he  lived  at  Clyde,  and  Mr.  Slade  had 
never  heard  of  Clyde.     (ConiinurJ  •■  I'.u  r  >"i 


By  .lOHN  P.  MARQI  AXD 


"4  Eleventh  of  a  JOURNAL  Series 

PEOPLE   ARE   PEOPLE   THE  WORLD  OVER 


JAPAN:  Mrs.  Okamoto  would  love  a  sewing  machine,  and  although 
~he  knows  she  can't  afford  it  now,  she  can't  resist  looking  at  this 
old  Singer  in  a  shop  near  her  home.  She  buys  cloth  and  pat- 
terns at  the  Shizuoka  department  store,  does  much  home  sewing. 


PAKISTAN:  Mn.  L;inan  jjui  (:iia.ies  goods  by  the  yard  from  this 
Hindu  nierrhant  in  the  bazaar  at  PatnL  The  tranisaction  wll  be  re- 
corded by  the  Tapedar,  or  village  administrator  (left ),  who  adminis- 
ters rationing  and  taxes.  The  Usmans  are  perennially  in  debt. 


GERMANY:  I'rau  Slicglitz  joins  a  (ju(--uu  lor  fi.ili  in  llie  town  ol  Jlochheim, 
near  her  home.  Although  German  farmers  eat  better  than  city  peop]e, 
tliey  are  short  of  meat,  fish,  sugar,  coffee.  Soap  is  rationed  to  one 
cake  each  month.  Hardware  goods  still  have  the  flimsiness  of  a  tin  can. 


United  States 
Mexico 
Egypt 
England 
Ecpiatorial  Africa 
Pakistan 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  l  lu^  liii 

eral  store  in  tlie  \  illage  ol 
lac  takes  care  of  Mrs.  Hal  . 
daily  needs.  For  <ioihiii^  j 


THIS  IS  THE  WA 


ALL  the  world  loves  a  bargain,  and  all  the  world's  women  love  to  hunt  them.  Thai 
-LJ.  is  except  in  Moslem  Eg)"pt,  where  a  woman  of  standing  does  not  demean  herself 
by  appearing  in  public  places.  So  Mahfoza,  the  beautiful  brunet  wife  of  Hag 
Zaki  el  Gamel,  must  be  content  to  let  her  husband  do  the  marketing. 

Mrs.  Tom  Hiatt  looks  forward  each  week  to  Thursday,  which  is  market  day  in 
Banbury.  For  Senora  Gonzalez  in  Mexico  the  big  day  is  Sunday,  when  the  colorful 
serapes  of  the  Indians  transform  the  market  place  of  Moravatio  into  a  grounded 
rainbow.  In  Iow  a  the  stores  stay  open  late  on  Saturday  nights,  and  there  is  apt  to  be 
a  square  dance  at  the  City  Hall  across  from  the  Glidden  post  office. 

In  some  countries  there  are  no  special  market  days.  The  wives  of  Zamba  Aluma, 
in  the  dark  heart  of  Africa,  go  shopping  only  twice  a  yeeir,  for  it  involves  a  round-trip 
walk  of  sixty  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Usman  of  Pakistan  shops  daily  in  the 
bazaars  of  her  village  of  Patni.  In  Germany  there  is  a  strange  war-born  practice  ot 
marketing  in  reverse:  townspeople  invade  the  countryside  to  barter  goods  for  food. 


FRANCE:  The  Redouins  grow  about  eighty  per  cent  of  their  own  food,  but 
buy  staples  in  town.  Madame  is  an  excellent  cook,  and  tries  constantly 
to  add  to  her  kitchen  equipment.  Here  she  looks  over  pans  in  the  market 
at  Blois.  Her  dream  at  the  moment  is  to  purchase  an  electric  refrigerator. 


ENGLAND:  At  Lipworth's 
in  Hook  Norton,  Mrs.  Hia 
out  pence  and  '"points"  f 
groceries.  Each  member 


f  OUATORIAL  AFRICA:  Shopping  in  a  Hcmianniial  .iffair  for  ih.:  (;irii. 
liy  of  Zamba  Ahirna,  who  must  walk  thirty  miles  to  the  nearest 
"tore.  Saida,  Zaml>a'«  <n-xnnt\  wife  (baby  on  lier  back),  is  here  buying 
some  \)eaiU.  Judging  from  her  dre**.,  the  girl  at  left  lives  in  town. 


.ipplie?  the  family  shops  in 
wn  of  Presov.  The  big 
in  background  says,  "Why 
he  schools  nationalized?"' 


EGYPT:  Plodding  along  on  his  donkey.  Hag  Zaki  el  Camel  g(ie^  to  market 
on  Saturdays  in  the  village  of  Khanka,  whose  shops  are  strung  along  the 
road  to  Cairo.  A  shrewd  shopper,  he  augments  the  family's  home-gro^\^l  diet 
with  meat,  fruit,  tea,  sugar  and  coffee.  The  el  Camels  follow  no  budget. 


Germany 
Japan 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

China 

Italy      by  JOH\  GODFREY  MORRIS) 


HE  WORLD  SHOPS 

Since  these  families  all  farm,  their  purchases  are  fewer  than  those  of  city  people. 
Still,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  specialized  U.  S.  the  Pratts  buy  50  per  cent  of 
their  food,  while  in  China  the  Hos  buy  perhaps  5  per  cent  of  it.  The  war,  of  course, 
brought  special  shopping  problems,  and  the  aftermath  has  not  brought  all  the  an- 
swers. Although  she  can  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  scarf  or  Christmas  tie  for  Tom  without 
a  coupon,  Mrs.  Hiatt  finds  English  clothes  rationing  almost  as  strict  as  during  the 
war.  In  France,  Mme.  Redouin  gets  one  fourth  of  the  coffee  she  wants,  and  in  Ger- 
many "coffee"  is  still  made  from  sugar  beets.  Even  the  pleasure  of  window  shopping 
was  denied  when  the  windows  were  bombed  out — and  the  goods  that  were  in  them. 

No  matter  what  your  money,  it's  a  mvstery  where  it  goes.  The  Okamotos  spend 
■yen,  the  Usmans  spend  rupees,  the  Baloghs  koruna,  the  Gonzalezes  pesos.  The  Hos 
spend  Chinese  dollars — millions  of  them.  There  is  no  currency  common  to  any  two 
of  the  twelve  countries.  Yet  there  is  one  shopping  fact  very  common  to  all:  there  are 
things  you  have  to  have  and  can  just  afford,  and  things  you'd  like  to  have  and  can^t. 


has  a  ration  book.  Joan, 
d  pn  the  counter,  wist- 
urveys  the  old-fashioned 
f   "boiled  sweets." 


MEXICO:  Baby  Maria  needs  shoes,  and  the  Gonzalezes  look  them  over  in 
the  market  at  Moravatio.  On  Sundays  farmers  come  into  town  from  all 
the  countryside,  and  the  market  is  aburst  with  activity.  The  Gonzalezes 
follow  no  budget,  but  they  try  very  hard  to  make  every  peso  count. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  for  the  iourrwl  by  Hocote  Brirtd  (Jopor.  cno  Cn.no„  Larr,  &^,o-»  lEnglond). 
Robert  Capo  (United  Stotei  and  Ciethoilovokio),  Mor.e  Honien  (lioJ,).  George  Rodger  (Eflrpt. 
Poklston  and  Equatofiol  Afrlco),  Phil  Schuhi  (Meiieo).  Da.«J  Sermour  (Fronce  and  CenMwyl. 


CHINA:  In  a  difficult  muiiieiit  ol  uideci>i(jn.  lio  hu-\iian  (eenterl 
fondles  a  felt  hat  in  the  market  at  Kia-ting.  It  woulil  mark  him  as  a 
man  of  great  distinction  in  the  village,  hut  the  [trice  is  .$90,000 
(Chinese;  about  S7.00  U.  S.)  and  he  finally  decide-  auain-t  it. 


ITALY:  Signora  Cuercini  prices  a  broom  in  one  of  ihe  shops  in  the 
village  of  Creve.  The  arcade  fronts  on  llie  town  Mjuare.  now  named 
Piazzj  Ciacoino  Matteotii,  in  honor  of  liie  great  hen)  of  aiili-Fas- 
cism.  Tiie  Guercinis  shop  mostly  on  Saturday,  the  big  inarkot  day. 


UNITED  STATES:  it!)  Al  ieen.  who  is  fast  beconiirig  a  -mart  >liopper 
iierself.  Mr-.  Pratt  picks  out  .some  canned  fruit  in  one  of  the  stores 
in  Glidden,  Iowa.  Kven  with  home  canning,  the  Pratts  do  consid- 
erable food  buving,  and  maintain  a  frozen-food  locker  in  town. 
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BATCHELDER 


YOU  know  how  it  is.  You  plan  a  nice  little  dinner  for  six— ^rather 
special  friends  you  haven't  seen  in  some  time.  You  get  to- 
gether quite  a  tasty  repast  and  ring  a  change  or  two  on  some  of 
the  old  favorites.  And  just  as  things  have  settled  down  and  the 
last  touches  are  ori,  the  doorbell  rings.  You  knoic  it  can't  be  the 
paper  boy,  and  the  brush  man  was  around  last  Monday,  so  you  take 
off  the  worthy  apron,  put  on  your  best  smile  and  open  the  door. 
Yes,  yc^u  guessed  it.  It's  two  of  the  contract-club  girls  dropping  in 
to  see  why  you  didn't  show  up  for  the  game  at  Bessie's,  and  they 
stay  and  stay.  These  girls,  being  quite  single,  have  no  dinner  wor- 
ries on  their  minds,  and  the  clock  doesn't  mean  a  thing  to  them. 
So  there's  only  one  thing  to  do.  One  only.  That  thing  you  do,  with 
all  the  casual  offhandedness  you  can  summon  up.  You  glance  at 
the  clock  and,  in  a  lull  in  the  chatter,  you  brightly  say,"  Well,  girls, 
if  you  haven't  any  special  plans  for  the  evening,  do  stay  for  dinner." 

The§f  are  pvrteetiy  tree.  They  have  not  anything  special 
on.  So,  with  simulated  reluctance  and  after  a  good  deal  of  "Oh,  we 
wouldn't  want  to  put  you  out,"  and  "/  didn't  realize  it  was  so  late, 
did  you,  Jean?"  they  remove  hats  and  coats  and  settle  down  for  a 
good  long  session.  In  the  meantime  you  have  murmured  something 
about  "having  a  few  friends  in"  and  so  on.  This  impresses  them  no 
end.  And  after  all,  it's  sort  of  nice  to  have  them,  and  there's  some- 
thing comforting  in  the  thought  that  you  do  have  enough  in  the 
kitchen  to  feed  the  whole  outfit.  All  of  which  goes  to  prove  what  I 
am  always  saying:  have  enough — and  then  have  a  little  to  spare.  It 
pays  off,  and  we  all  know  it.  So  you  put  on  those  extra  plates  and 
set  up  those  extra  places  and  proceed  with  the  dinner  that  you  had 
planned  to  have  as  good  and  as  eye-smiting  as  you  possibly  could. 
And  your  iinr-xpfcted  guests,  having  performed  the  ancient  rite  of 
offering  to  help,  setth;  lliemselves  for  a  session  of  gin  rummy,  while 
you,  iti  the  kitchen,  are  playing  a  quite  different  but  no  less  absorb- 
ing game  witb  the  kettle  and  the  skillet.  It's  a  great  moment,  if  you 
can  l-'ike  it  wilti  ,-i  ^rniie. 

Wan/lnft  in  he  helpful.  Thinking  on  all  these  things,  I 
have  determined  to  help  you  dut  on  Huch       (Continutd  on  I'lmt  ii6) 


^^^^ 


1  Now  comes  the  sugar-bush  fiesta  up 
where  I  came  from.  Any  snow,  barring  a 
blizzard,  from  now  on,  will  be  called  "sugar 
snow."  And  if  they  don't  get  cold  nights 
and  sunny  days,  you'll  hear  something  way 
down  here  or  hereabouts. 

2  Having  eaten  hearty — I  hope — all 
through  the  winter,  it's  nice  to  turn  to  fish 
for  a  change.  One  thing  I  do,  and  you  may 
like  to  tr\',  is  a  casserole  of  scalloped  fish, 
made  with  fillet  of  sole  (flounder  to  us) 
with  shrimp.  It's  different  and  it's  delicious. 


3  The  receipt:  Make  a  quart  of  really  rich 
cream  sauce,  medium  thick.  I  use  3  cups 
milk  and  1  cup  cream.  Season  very  well 
with  salt,  pepper  and  paprika.  Poach  4 
jfillets,  fresh  or  frozen,  until  tender.  Flake 

2  cups  shrimp.  Don't  break  up  the  fillets 
too  much.  Put  all  in  a  buttered  casserole, 
fill  it  up  with  the  sauce.  Cover  in  a  sparse 
way  with  bread  crumbs,  sprinkle  with  Par- 
mesan cheese,  dot  all  over  wit'a  butter  and 
bake  in  an  oven  at  350-375"  F.  until  the 
sauce  bubbles  and  the  top  is  nicely  browned. 

4  Well,  I  thought  I'd  seen  everything,  but 
I  find  there  are  surprises  every  day.  Have 
you  tried  stuffing  spareribs  with  sweet  po- 
tatoes, onion,  boiled  rice  and  minced  cel- 
ery-? Seasoned  to  the  nines,  of  course.  Mix 
all  together,  spread  the  mixture  on  the 
spareribs,  fold  over  on  the  inside  of  the 
ribs  (they're  split,  you  know),  dredge  and 
bake.  This  is  quite  a  dish.  Quite. 

3  One  more  sweet-potato  idea.  Cut  cold 
boiled  potatoes  in  slices,  season  and  dip  in 
beaten  egg,  then  in  fine  crumbs,  and  fry  in 
hot  deep  fat  until  the  color  of  an  oak  leaf  in 
November.  Try  these  with  chicken  or  ham. 

6  Egg  sauce  to  serve  with  baked  or  boiled 
fish  can  be  and  usually  is  a  limp-looking 
"white"  sauce  with  a  few  slices  of  hard- 
boiled  egg  swimming  around  like  minnows 
in  a  tub.  But — make  a  real  aeam  sauce, 
season  it  well,  and  add  2  or  3  teaspoons  of 
fine  prepared  mustard  sauce.  Plenty  of  egg 
slices  finish  this,  and  you've  improved 
something  that  can  stand  improvement. 

TAlong  with  a  repertory  of  herbs  and  sea- 
sonings, this  prepared  mustard  sauce  is  a 
rare  condiment  and  it's  the  last  word  for 
sauces,  gravies  and  meats.  As  for  ham- 
well,  you  try  it  and  see.  Want  to  be  a  chef? 

fl  When  you  can  get  some  fresh  sweet 
basil  and  I  hope  you'll  grow  some  in  ptjts 
or  gardens— put  some  of  the  leaves  in  your 
tomato  soup.  The  dried  will  do,  but  the 
fresh  is  the  stuff.  Strain  it  before  serving 
Every  tomato  dish  is  the  better  for  sweel 
basil.  You've  heard  that  one  before. 

!•  Frt/m  an  old  cookhtmk:  "The  hfjusewife 
may  profitably  write  down  these  maxims 
and  abide  by  them.  Never  wait  to  do  your 
marketing  in  the  middle  ol  the  day.  Do  it 
right  after  a  hearty  breakfast.  Else  you 
will  buy  tfxj  much.  An  apfjetite  is  a  reckless 
marketeer."  Hot  that  she  was  a  stingy  axjk. 


10  Now  let  me  set  down  a  word.  It's  about 
measuring  molasses.  Rinse  the  measuring 
cup  or  spoon  in  hot  water.  Molasses  won't 
stick.  And  have  your  spoon  very  warm 
when  you're  putting  vegetable  fat  in  the 
deep-fat  kettle.  Then  you  won't  Itave  to 
bang  the  spx)on  or  scrape  it.  There. 

11  Baking-powder-biscuit  crust  is^the  only 
crust  for  chicken  or  meat  pie  that  is  right — 
for  this  cook.  How  about  you  ?  Ever  try  mix- 
ing a  little  sage  or  savory  or  marjoram  in  the 
dough  for  meat-pie  crust?  It's  real  good. 

12  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  go  for 
salt  mackerel.  Wonderful  for  folks  who 
ought  to  drink  a  lot  of  water !  Soak  it  over- 
night in  cold  water.  Drain  and  dry  it.  Put 
it  in  a  shallow  dish.  Pepper  it  (forget  the 
salt  box),  cover  it  with  rich  milk  and 
lumps  of  butter  or  margarine,  and  bake 
it  in  an  oven  at  350°  F.  It  will  brown 
slowly,  and  the  milk  will  disappear  as  may 
be.  Baked  potatoes  with  this. 

13  In  turkey  or  chick'en  stuffing,  some- 
time mix  with  the  finely  crumbled  bread 
plenty  of  peanuts,  roasted  ones,  chopped 
to  an  arm-ache  fineness.  Leave  out  the 
onion,  otherwise  the  green  light  ahead.  If 
you  haven't  done  it,  you've  no  idea. 

14  Another  item  from  my  personal  archives : 
Instead  of  plain  water  to  moisten  the  stuff- 
ing, use  good  (the  best)  clear  chicken  broth. 
And  extend  the  gravy  with  the  same. 

15  May  I  remind  the  young  members  of 
the  class  that  it's  well  to  oil  both  fish  and 
broiler  when  you  broil  fish?  Then  that 
maddening  sticking  is  out.  Serve  broiled 
fish  with  tartare  sauce  and  lemon. 

16  A  fish  ball  stops  being  a  fish  ball  when 
it  is  rolled  in  flour  and  egg  and  crumbs. 
Fish  balls  are  creamy  and  lovely  inside, 
dropped  from  a  spoon  in  hot  deep  fat  and 
come  out  crisp  and  brown  and  every  one 
different  in  shape.  Those  are  fish  balls. 

1 T  Ever  come  across  something  you  never 
dreamed  of?  I  have.  There's  a  toasted  al- 
mond all  dusted  up  with  a  mixture  tasting 
of  garlic— other  things  too.  Belongs  with 
the  appetizers  for  that  before-dinner  hour. 

lit  Going  back  to  rice  pudding,  as  we 
weren't.  Two  schools  quarrel  over  this. 
There  are  the  raw-rice  and  the  cooked-rice 
devotees.  Userich  milk,  either  way.  Raisins? 
Yes.  Stir  while  cooking?  But  definitely. 
Meringue?  If  you  like  it. 

•  ••••• 

FAKKWKM.  TO  It K M .\ l» .t 

Hfliiiila.  It<-liiiila,  th<-  spring's  on 
lh«-  way. 

.Now  I  iiiiist  l«-uv<-  JON  who  cannot 

h«-ar  or  Hfv. 
Shall  I  find  \oii  acaiii  on  a  fairy  I<-a 
\X  h<-r«-  I  In-  lillh-  |M-o|>l<-  frolic  the 

li\<-lon(;  <la\  '{ 
Shall  I  fiixl  \oii  ill  lli<r  ({r<Mrnwoo<l  or 


fit 


Kl   >OII  IH-V«Tr 


10  Everybody  stuffs  dates.  So  good  for 
the  children,  my  dear.  (But  the  children 
are  lucky  if  they  get  a  tooth  into  one!) 
Sometime  try  stuffing  them  with  highly 
flavored  hard  sauce.  Walnuts  or  pecans  or 
not,  the  hard  sauce  is  the  gimmick. 

20  Tuna  fish  with  sour  cherries,  dressed 
with  mayonnaise  and  garnished  with  sliced 
olives,  all  nested  down  in  lettuce  cups,  is  a 
salad  to  charm  the  sisters.  Maybe  the 
males  could  be  induced  to  dip  a  fork  too. 

21  What  a  vegetable  is  cabbage.  To  run 
up  a  mess,  have  it  cold,  chop  it  fine,  season 
and  add  a  little  mace.  Add  2  beaten  eggs 
and  cream  enough  to  hold  it.  Fry  it  in 
bacon  fat  {or  salt  pork),  turn  like  an  ome- 
let, brown,  and  they'll  eat  their  cabbage. 

22  Get  yourself  some  thin  ginger  and 
chocolate  wafers.  Come  in  tall  tins.  Make 
into  sandwiches  with  cream  cheese  and 
crystallized  ginger  chopped  fine.  For  tea 
the  most  snappy  mother-in-law  will  wel- 
come these. 

23  A  waffle  iron  that  turns  out  a  perfect 
waffle  is  a  helper  to  be  counted  on.  Always 
make  sure  that  your  tools  are  in  good  shape. 

24  Having  scrambled  eggs  on  toast — and 
who  doesn't?  If  it's  supper,  try  a  little 
grated  onion,  mix  with  the  eggs,  season 
well,  add  some  grated  cheese,  cream  and 
butter,  and  scramble  in  the  double  boiler. 
Keep  them  soft  and  serve  them  hot. 

25  Little  Lima  beans  come  up  smiling  if 
done  with  parboiled  green  pepper,  chopped, 
a  little  chopped  chives  and — can  you  bear 
it? —  some  minced  parsley. 

26  One  who  is  crazy  about  apple-tapioca 
pudding  is  this  scribe.  Converted  to  peaches 
(canned  or  frozen).  I'm  for  that  too.  Plain 
cream  is  for  this.  And  don't  have  the  tapi- 
oca too  thick.  Give  this  a  whirl. 

27  Few  things  go  along  with  a  roast  duck 
as  do  oranges.  They're  a  natural.  But — if 
with  the  oranges  in  your  sauce  you  throw 
in  a  generous  amount  of  black  bing  cher- 
ries, you  have  made  grade  A.  And  I  mean  A. 

28  Make  a  boiled  custard  following  the 
usual  custard  proportions.  Flavor  it  with 
instant  coffee.  Delicious  with  chocolate 
pudding  or  cottage  pudding. 

2f>  Serve  chicken  fricassee  in  buttered, 
toasted  bread  cases.  Cut  the  chicken  into 
small  pieces,  make  the  sauce  with  mush- 
room soup.  Season  it  well. 

30  I'm  always  mentioning  stuffed  toma- 
toes. We  all  fall  back  on  them,  more  or  less. 
Shrimp  and  mayonnaise?  Of  course.  And 
add  diced  celery  and  chopped  salted  al- 
monds. Maybe  the  girls  haven't  said 
how-do  to  that  one. 

31  So  here  we  are  once  more.  It's  time  to 
go,  but  I  hate  to  leave.  Happy  March  and 
g(K)d  weather  to  all  of  you  from  one  who 
doesn't  care  much  for  the  month  of  March. 


Iti-liiiila,  Im-Iov<-cI,  in  il  ^ood-hy  for«-v«-r'' 


0*s'«^.'  Famous   ^'"'P 
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CampbdJ's  Chicken  r  u 
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Lengthening  His  Waistline  •  •  • 
Shortening  His  Life-Line 


Like  one  out  of  every  four  people  in 
oiir  country  today,  this  man  weighs 
more  than  he  should. 

If  he  loses  those  excess  pounds — 
brings  his  weight  down  to  normal  and 
keeps  it  there — he  will  look  and  feel 
better.  Furthermore,  he  will  probably 
live  longer.  Statistics  show  that  if  weight 
is  more  than  10  per  cent  above  normal, 
life  expectancy  is  usually  reduced  about 
20  per  cent. 


Doctors  say  one  of  the  reasons  over- 
weight tends  to  shorten  life  is  that  it 
puts  an  additional  burden  on  the  heart 
and  circulatory  system.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  10  pounds  of  extra  fat 
require  the  development  of  a  half  a 
mile  of  blood  vessels.  To  maintain  this 
excess  body  tissue,  the  heart  has  to 
work  harder.  Fortunately,  with  good 
medical  care,  overweight  can  usually  be 
corrected. 


The  firsi  step  in  any  weight  reducing 
program  is  to  see  the  physician,  for  only 
he  is  qualified  to  determine  your  best 
weight.  A  six-foot  man  weighing  185 
pounds  may  be  20  pounds  overweight 
if  he  has  a  slight  frame,  while  if  he  has  a 
large  frame  that  weight  could  be  con- 
sidered normal. 

Proper  diet  is  essential  for  controlling 
weight.  Most  overweight  occurs  because 
the  body  takes  in  more  food  than  it  can 
use  up  as  energy,  and  the  excess  is 
stored  as  fat.  The  doctor  will  limit  food 
intake  while  making  sure  your  diet 
contains  enough  essential  elements  to 
protect  general  health. 

Some  exercise  is  necessary,  but  one 
should  not  expect  to  reduce  just  by 
exerci-sing.  Doctors  warn  you  would 
have  to  walk  36  miles  to  lo.se  one  pound. 
Strenuou.sexerci.se  may  al.so  increa.se  the 
appetite,  and  make  it  harder  to  reduce. 
So,  rely  on  your  physician  to  recom- 
mend the  proper  exercise. 


liy  f;iit,lifuily  following  the  pro- 
gffim  your  <\<>clnr  HU^Kf^tH,  it  \h 
geneffilly  pf>HHible  it)  Ifxw;  weight 
Burely,  Hf.<?fidily,  arul  mfcly.  For 
other  helpful  informjition  on  ih'w 
Bubject,  twnd  for  Metroi>olitan'H 
frM;  booklet,  .'19-J,  "Overweiglit 
and  Underweight." 


Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company 

{A  MirniAI.  COiffANY) 
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TO  VETIRANS-IF  YOU  HAVE  NATIONAL  SIRVICI  LIFE  INSURANCI-KIEP  ITI 


POIXT  OF  NO  RETURN 

(Continued  from  Page  73) 


"I  suppose  you're  in  this  market  like 
everyone  else,"  Arthur  Slade  said. 

"  Yes,"  Charles  answered.  "  It's  all  a  ques- 
tion of  when  to  stop,  isn't  it?" 

He  said  that  the  market  did  not  interest 
him  as  it  did  his  father,  and  he  began  talking 
to  Arthur  Slade  about  his  father,  a  safe  sub- 
ject because  Arthur  Slade  would  never  meet 
him.  Perhaps  he  spoke  with  the  clumsy  con- 
fidence of  anyone  his  age,  but  whenever  he 
thought  of  that  lunch  at  the  Parker  House,  he 
was  never  entirely  sure  that  he  had  been 
clumsy.  There  was  no  reason  to  show  himself 
in  any  sort  of  light  or  to  strive  to  make  a 
good  impression;  and  besides,  he  did  not  feel 
like  a  callow  young  man  from  Rush  &  Co. 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  unbiased  advice 
from  an  investment  house  that  markets  se- 
curities." Arthur  Slade  had  said.  "  It's  a  little 
like  selling  patent  medicine  that  can  be  used 
externally  and  internally,  for  baldness,  dan- 
druff, muscular  pains  and  stomach-ache. 
Now  in  this  investment-advisory  thing  of 
yours,  doesn't  Rush  recommend  its  own  se- 
curities? Of  course  it  does." 

It  was  true,  of  course,  but  Charles  was 
loyal  to  Rush  &  Co.  "If  you  believe  in  what 
you're  selling,"  he  said,  "why  shouldn't  you 
recommend  it?" 

"Now,  it's  difTerent  in  a  bank  trust  depart- 
ment. We  haven't  got  anything  to  sell." 

"Don't  you  ever  get  stuck  with  anything 
in  a  bank?"  Charles  asked. 

"Not  usually,"  Arthur  Slade  said,  and 
smiled.  "Not  in  our  bank." 

As  Arthur  Slade  was  speaking,  Charles 
saw  his  father  walking  toward  them.  "Oh," 
he  said,  "there's  my 
father."  ^^^^^Hm 

"Where?"  Mr.  Slade 
asked,  but  Charles'  father 
was  already  at  the  table 
and  they  both  stood  up. 
John  Gray  smelled  pleas-  b^^^hbhi 
antly  of  bay  rum  and  he 
was  smoking  a  cigar.  "Won't  you  sit  down 
and  have  coffee  with  us?"  Mr.  Slade  asked. 

"That's  very  kind  of  you,"  John  Gray 
answered,  "but  I'd  better  be  getting  back  to 
work.  Perhaps  I'll  see  you  on  the  five-twenty, 
Charley."  John  Gray  smiled  and  nodded  and 
walked  away.  He  had  said  nothing  signifi- 
cant, but  Charles  was  always  glad  that 
Arthur  Slade  had  met  his  father. 

"He  looks  happy,"  Arthur  Slade  said. 

"Yes.  Father  is  usually  happy." 

"  It's  curious  how  few  people  are,"  Arthur 
Slade  said.  "Have  you  ever  thought  of  work- 
ing in  New  York?" 

"No,"  Charles  said.  "I  like  it  pretty  well 
where  I  am,  but  thanks  ever  so  much  for 
the  lunch.  I've  had  a  very  good  time." 

"Well,  if  you  should  be  in  New  York, 
stop  in  and  look  me  up.  Just  tell  Joe  inside 
the  door  you  want  to  see  me." 

His  father  was  keeping  a  seat  for  him  in 
the  smoking  car  of  the  five-twenty.  He  had 
evidently  been  shopping  after  the  market 
had  closed  because  there  were  packages  on 
the  rack  above  his  head. 

"  I  happened  to  see  two  silver  gravy  boats 
in  an  antique  shop,"  he  said.  "Your  mother 
has  always  wanted  a  pair,  and  then  I  saw  a 
small  radio.  Who  was  that  Mr.  Slade  you 
were  having  luncheon  with,  Charley?" 

"He  came  to  see  Mr.  Rush  about  some- 
thing. He  comes  from  New  York.  How  did 
things  work  out  today,  father?" 

John  Ciray  tilted  his  hat  away  from  his 
forehead.  "Oh,  everything  went  very  well." 

"I  hojx;  you're  being  careful." 

His  father  laughed  and  slapi)ed  him  on  the 
knee.  "As careful  as  a  banker,"  he  said.  "I'm 
as  sound  as  P-lectric  liond  and  Share." 

It  was  strange  to  think  how  little  seemed 
unusual  in  those  days,  i)erha|)s  because  noth- 
ing seems  iM-culiar  in  any  prcs<,'nt.  Lind- 
bergh had  flown  the  Atlantic.  Flagjxde  sitters 
were  perched  on  tlu^ir  |X)les  like  Simeon 
Slyliles,  and  marathon  dancers  were  fainting 
in  the  clinches.  Tiiey  w(rre  all  phenomena 
one  could  accept.  Notl)ing  was  ev(;r  very  |k  - 
culiar  at  the  moment  when  it  hapix.ned. 


He  who  goes  with  wolves 
learns  to  howl. 

—SPANISH  PROVERB. 


Charles  was  not  particularly  surprised,  foi 
instance,  at  an  extraordinary  episode  thai 
occurred  one  Sunday  shortly  after  he  hac 
met  Arthur  Slade.  For  years  he  had  alwa\ 
gone  to  the  Unitarian  church  with  his  mothi 
and  Dorothea,  but  his.  father  seldom  wen 
with  them. 

When  John  Gray  came  down  to  breakfas 
that  Sunday  morning,  he  was  wearing  a  nev 
double-breasted  suit. 

"Why,  John,"  Esther  Gray  said,  '"yoil 
didn't  tell  me  you'd  bought  a  new  suit.  Yoi 
look  as  though  you'd  stepped  out  of  some 
thing." 

"  It's  a  surprise,"  John  Gray  said.  "A  nev 
leaf,  Esther." 

"You're  not  going  to  church  with  us,  ar 
you?"  Dorothea  asked. 

"I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't.  It  occurre* 
to  me  that  a  morning  in  church  might  do  m 
good." 

It  would  have  been  like  any  other  Sunda 
if  John  Gray  had  not  been  with  them.  Tl^ 
church  was  a  hundred  years  old,  a  beautifi 
church,  and  its  white  woodwork  with  th 
delicate  moldings,  consciously  devoid  of  a 
clerical  richness,  gave  a  sense  of  represst. 
peace  and  of  serene  plainness  that  must  ha' 
been  a  part  of  an  older.  Puritanical  traditio 
There  were  not  more  than  fifty  persons  in  tl  f 
box  pews.  Mr.  Crewe  had  climbed  the  stai 
to  the  pulpit  and  now  he  stood,  a  small  figui 
high  above  them. 

"Let  us  unite  in  singing,"  he  was  sayii 
in  his  reedy  voice,  and  the  service  began. 
When  it  was  time  for  the  offering,  tl 
organ  played  wheezi 
^^^■■■■i     while  Mr.   Howell,  M 
Meader  and  Mr.  Blashfie 
walked  to  the  table 
front  of  the  pulpit.  Ea< 
of  them  picked  up 
I^BIBHHi      wooden  contribution  b( 
and  walked  down  the  aii 
with  precision.  Charles'  mother  and  Dor 
thea  were  opening  their  purses  and  he  saw! 
father  draw  a  wallet  from  inside  his  new  cos 
It  was  a  pigskin  billfold,  aggressively  nc 
and  his  father  flipped  it  open  carelessly.  V 
Blashfield  halted  at  the  pew  and  pushed  t 
box  impersonally  in  their  direction.  Th' 
Charles  saw  Mr.  Blashfield's  back  stifle 
His  father  had  taken  a  bill  from  his  wall 
and  had  dropped  it  in  the  contribution  be 
It  was  a  hundred-dollar  gold  treasury  no 
Charles  heard  his  mother  draw  a  sharp, 
dignant  breath.  In  a  little  while,  perhr 
even  before  the  sermon  was  over,  every* 
would  know  about  the  hundred-dollar  V 
Outside  the  church,  in  the  September  si 
light,  everyone  spoke  to  everyone  else  agr 
ably. 

"Well,  John,"  Mr.  Blashfield  said,  just 
though  he  had  not  passed  the  contribut 
box,  "it's  nice  to  see  you  in  church." 

"I  suppose  I  should  go  more  often," 
heard  his  father  answer.  "  I  really  suppos 
should." 

"John,"  he  heard  his  mother  say,  "w 
have  to  be  going  now  or  dinner  will  be  lat 
She  did  not  speak  about  the  hundred-doi 
bill  until  they  were  on  Dock  Street.  "If  \, 
wanted  to  do  that,"  she  said,  "at  least  > 
might  have  put  it  in  an  envelope." 

"I  know,  Esther,"  John  Gray  answer 
"It  was  vulgar  ostentation.  I  apologize 
everybody.  I'm  sorry." 

"You're  not  sorry,  because  it's  why  j 
came." 

"That's  true,"  John  Gray  said.  "I've 
ways  wanted  to  do  that,  Esther,  ever  si 
I  was  a  little  boy.  I  know  it's  childish  of) 
but  I  don't  sui)|X)se  I  am  sorry." 

At  least  it  was  a  general  expression 
something  wiiich  nearly  everyone  must  h  ll 
wanted  to  do  at  some  time.  He  a)uld, 
course,  deplore  many  sides  of  his  father, 
usually  his  memories  ended  with  a  faint, 
luclant  admiration. 

Whenever  Cliarles  heard  the  ex|)re8! 
"wish  fiiKillment"  he  always  thought 
that  bill  in  the  amtribution  Ik)x  and  the 
((  'ottlinuril  iin  I'ani-  ^  f) 
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^  Act  well  at  the  moment, 
^  and  you  have  performed  a 
good  action  for  all  eternity. 

— LAVATER. 


(Continued  from  Page  80) 
ression  on  his  father's  face  after  luncheon 
tiat  Sunday  afternoon.  The  doorbell  rang 
efore  the  dishes  had  been  cleared  away.  His 
ither  must  have  been  expecting  the  inter- 
Liption,  because  he  pushed  back  his  chair. 

"I'll  go,  Esther,"  he  said,  and  then  they 
eard  him  calling:  "Esther,  Dorothea,  Char- 
;y,  will  you  come  here  for  a  minute?  " 

There  must  have  been  a  new  note  in  his 
oice.  At  any  rate,  it  was  all  like  a  dream, 
he  Great  American  Dream.  They  were  all 
here  in  the  doorway  staring  out  at  Spruce 
Itreet,  and  beyond  the  fence  stood  a  long 
riaroon  phaeton,  and  Mr.  Robert  Sweet,  the 
Cadillac  agent,  was  standing  beside  it. 

"How  about  taking  a  ride?"  John  Gray 
.sked.  "Robert  will  drive  us,  won't  you, 
Robert?" 

They  must  have  all  guessed  before  he  told 
hem  that  he  had  bought  the  car. 

"Get  in,  Esther,"  John  Gray  said,  "and 
re'll  all  go  for  a  ride.  Take  us  along  Johnson 
itreet,  Robert." 

"John,"  his  mother  said,  "it's  too  big. 
Nhy  didn't  you  get  a  little  one?  You  know 
vhat  everyone  will  say." 

"Yes,"  John  Gray  answered,  "of  course  I 
jiow.  That's  exactly  why  I  bought  it.  I 
lon't  want  a  little  one.  What's  the  matter, 
lon't  you  like  it,  Charley?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  and  his  father 
aughed,  and  Charles  never  forgot  what  his 
ather  answered. 

"You'll  learn  to  like  it.  You'll  be  surprised 
low  fast  you'll  learn,  and  we'd  better  start 
n  learning  now." 

It  was  remarkable  how  quickly  one  could 
idapt  oneself  to  change.  It  must  have  been 
;hat  evening  that  his  ^^^^^^^^ 
ather  told  him  that  he  ^^^^^^M 
vas  almost  two  hundred 
md  fifty  thousand  dol- 
ars  ahead  of  the  game, 
rhat  was  the  way  he  put 
t,  as  they  sat  upstairs 
n  his  father's  study  that 
;vening. 

"There's  no  reason  to  tell  the  women  yet, 
Charles,"  he  said.  "  It  would  only  make  them 
iifficult  and  I'm  not  through  just  yet.  Just 
remember,  any  time  you  want  some  money, 
[Charley.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  want  to 
do,  but  just  ask  me  any  time." 

It  was  like  the  pony  all  over  again.  Of 
:ourse  Charles  should  have  asked  him,  but 
he  never  did.  Instead  he  talked  about  a  trust 
fund  for  his  mother  and  Dorothea. 

"We'll  attend  to  that  later,"  John  Gray 
said.  "There  are  a  lot  of  things  we've  got  to 
do."  But  of  course  he  never  did  any  of  those 
things. 

Charles  must  have  conceded,  at  least  in  a 
measure,  that  his  father  had  some  pretty 
good  ideas.  The  truth  was  that  his  father 
ivas  very  good  at  something  that  nearly 
everyone  was  doing,  for  even  in  Clyde  they 
svere  beginning  to  buy  common  stocks  that 
autumn.  Mr.  Thomas,  everyone  knew,  had 
begun,  in  a  cautious  way,  and  the  word  came 
irom  Wright-Sherwin  that  Mr.  Stanley  was 
doing  the  same  thing.  Uncle  Gerald  Marchby 
had  bought  some  General  Electric,  with  re- 
sults which  were  getting  happier  all  the  time. 
Johnny  Gray  was  doing  so  well  that  he  did 
not  have  to  go  into  Boston  every  day.  Every- 
one knew,  because  he  said  so  himself,  that 
he  could  often  do  as  well  by  sitting  at  home 
and  calling  up  his  broker,  and  everyone  knew 
I  that  he  had  a  telephone  of  his  own  upstairs 
'in  his  study  for  just  that  purpose. 

Charles  had  bought  his  own  small  list  of 
'stocks  with  the  money  his  aunt  had  left  him. 
Dnce  or  twice  he  asked  his  father  for  advice 
[and  it  was  good  advice,  too,  for  a  time  when 
'the  market  was  running  wild. 
'  "Don't  be  too  anxious,"  he  remembered 
Uhat  his  father  told  him.  "Play  it  high,  wide 
[and  handsome." 

F  But  he  never  had  the  temperament,  and 
,;his  may  have  been  why  he  knew  enough  to 
'  top  in  time.  At  least  he  was  able  to  get  out 
'  Old  stay  out  and  he  was  never  proud  of  any 
lart  of  it  and  he  never  wanted  to  speak  about 
'  t later. 

Nevertheless,  he  must  have  learned  a  great 
*  leal.  When  Jessica  and  Mr.  Lovell  came  back 


to  Clyde  in  the  middle  of  October,  he 
not  the  same  person  he  had  been  that  sp 
Jessica  called  him  after  supper  on  tht 
they  arrived  and  asked  him  to  come 
Charles  was  wearing  a  new  suit  of  he 
bone  worsted,  the  sort  of  suit  that 
very  well  at  Rush  &  Co. 

^{^EN  he  met  Jessica  in  the  front 
did  not  look  the  way  he  thought  sh< 
He  was  not  exactly  disappointed 
seemed  to  him  that  her  twee^ 
her  low-heeled  shoes  and  her  ligh 
camel's-hair  sweater  were  too  much 
country.  She  had  not  acquired  a' 
veneer  by  taking  that  trip  abroad  a; 
by  staying  at  home. 

"Why,  Charley,"  she  said,  and  th 
for  a  second  looking  at  each  other 
tainly.  He  had  an  unexpected  feeling 
straint  until  he  took  her  hand,  and  then' 
she  grasped  his  hand  very  tightly  the^ 
straint  was  gone.  "I  was  so  frightened,"  s' 
said  later,  when  they  had  a  chance  to  tal 
"  I  was  afraid  you  didn't  love  me  any  mor-" 
There  had  been  an  instant,  just  beforf'> 
touched  her  hand,  when  everj-thing  i 
have  been  ready  to  fall  one  way  or  the  o 
If  Mr.  Lovell  had  been  there  in  the  hall 
her,  denying  them  those  few  moment 
gether,  it  might  have  been  worth  his  ■■ 
to  have  taken  her  abroad,  but  now  it  n 
have  been  better  for  Mr.  Lovell  if  Je 
had  stayed  in  Clyde. 

He  knew  that  Mr.  Lovell  and  Miss  Ge 
anna  were  waiting  for  them.  Although  h< 
not  hear  a  sound,  he  was  sure  that  they  ■ 
in  the  wallpaper  room  listening. 

"I  loved  your  letters,"  Jessica  said  so 
^^^^^^^^  "I  loved  yours," 
^^^^^^^^  answered. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "cc 
on.  Father's  dying  to 
you,"  and  the  comers 
her  eyes  wrinkled  as  : 
smiled. 

Miss  Georgianna  look^ 
nervous  as  she  sat  in 
sofa.  Mr.  Lovell  stood 


corner  of  the 
the  fireplace. 

"Good  evening,  Charles,"  Miss  Georg: 
anna  said.  "I've  been  telling  them  ho 
thoughtful  you've  been,  coming  so  often  t 
call  while  I  was  here  alone. 

"Hello,  Charles,"  Mr.  Lovell  said.  "Yo 
look  as  though  the  summer  had  done  yoi 
good." 

"Well,"  Charles  answered,  "it's  been 
quite  a  summer." 

"  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  your  aunt's  death. 
I  hope  your  father  got  my  letter.  He  didn't 
answer  it." 

"He  spoke  of  getting  it.  I  didn't  know  he 
hadn't  answered  it.  My  father's  been  pretty 
busy,  with  one  thing  and  another." 

"There's  no  reason  why  he  should  have 
written  and  perhaps  his  letter  never  caught 
up  with  us.  Sit  down  for  a  minute  or  two, 
Charles.  What's  the  news?  I  don't  suppose 
there's  any  chance  of  our  friend  Al  Smith's 
winning  the  election?" 

"The  betting's  against  him." 

"I  imagined  so."  Mr.  Lovell  smiled.  "And 
the  market's  still  going  up.  isn't  it?  I'll  have 
to  go  into  Boston  tomorrow  and  see  if  my 
list  of  things  is  up  to  date." 

He  was  the  one  who  had  changed,  not  Mr. 
Lovell.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Lovell  disapproved 
of  him,  but  he  was  no  longer  disturbed  by  his 
disapproval.  "  It's  better  not  to  try  to  do  any- 
thing with  the  market,  sir,"  he  said.  "All  the 
trustees  are  moving  very  slowly." 

"Tliey  always  do,  don't  they  ?  "  Mr.  Lovell 
said,  and  laughed.  "March  Associates  take 
care  of  my  things— the  details.  In  the  last 
analysis  I  like  to  rely  on  my  own  judgment, 
and  I  don't  think  I've  done  so  badly,  either, 
by  and  large,  have  I,  Georgianna?" 

"No,  you  haven't,"  Miss  Lovell  said. 
"You  have  very  good  judgment,  Laurence." 

"  I  think  I  have  a  little  of  my  grandfather's 
business  instinct,"  Mr.  Lovell  said,  "an  in- 
stinct for  survival,"  and  he  laughed  agam. 
"I'm  still  feeling  the  motion  of  the  ship. 
It  was  rough  the  last  day  out.  Well,  I  think 
we  ought  to  get  a  good  night's  sleep.  You 
should  especially,  Jessie.  You've  been  very 
nervous  all  today." 
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they  were  like  the  roseate  clouds  of  a  summer 
sunrise.  There  had  to  be  a  happy  ending. 

They  walked  back  to  the  car.  He  put 
his  foot  on  the  starter  and  at  the  same 
time  he  switched  on  the  lights.  The  sound 
of  the  motor  was  strong  and  reassuring. 
The  car  moved  deliberately  and  slowly  until 
it  was  in  second,  and  then  it  was  in  high 
and  the  crunching  of  the  gravel  beneath  the 
wheels  was  louder  than  the  sound  of  the  motor. 

"Jessica,"  he  said,  "will  you  marry  me?  I 
wish  you  would." 

"Why,  Charley,  what  made  you  think  of 
that  just  now?" 

"Why,  I've  been  thinking  about  it  all  the 
time." 

"Well,  so  have  I,"  and  there  was  a  catch 
in  her  voice.  "Oh,  Charley,  of  course  I  will." 

He  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  cheeks.  He 
could  never  have  described  everything  he  felt, 
but  relief  must  have  been  a  part  of  it,  deep  re- 
lief that  the  waiting  was  over. 

"But  we  can't  get  married  right  away." 

"No,  not  right  away." 

"We  wouldn't  have  anything  to  live  on, 
would  we?  That's  what  father  keeps  saying." 

"No,  not  now,  but  we  will  have  by  spring." 

He  told  her  that  he  was  making  only  thirty 
dollars  a  week  at  Rush  &  Co.,  but  he  would 
get  a  raise  on  the  first  of  the  year.  He  might 
be  getting  fifty  dollars  a  week  by  spring.  Be- 
sides, there  was  the  five  thousand  dollars  his 
aunt  had  left  him,  and  now  it  was  twenty 
thousand.  He  would  not  be  afraid  to  marry 
her  now,  if  she  were  not  afraid,  but  he  hoped 
to  have  fifty  thousand  in  the  spring  and  if  he 
did  he  would  stop.  The  income  from  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  safely  invested  at  five  per 
cent,  would  be  twenty-five  hundred  dollars, 
and  if  he  were  making  fifty  dollars  a  week 
that  would  be  five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
The  prospect  had  a  desperate  quality,  but 
with  Jessica  there  listening  he  could  believe 
in  it  implicitly. 

"It's  got  to  happen,"  he  said.  "Jessica, 
please  go  on  and  keep  believing." 

"Of  course  I'll  keep  believing,  but,  darling, 
we'd  better  not  tell  anyone — and  certainly 
not  father  yet.  He  might  stop  me  from  be- 
lieving." 

By  the  time  Charles  had  left  the  car  in 
Rowell's  garage,  the  lights  were  out  in  the 
house  in  Spruce  Street  except  in  the  front 
hall  and  in  his  father's  room  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs.  He  could  see  his  father  sitting  in 
front  of  his  table  adding  a  column  of  figures. 

"Oh,  there  you  are,  Charley,"  his  father 
said.  "You  didn't  smash  the  car,  did  you?" 

"No,  sir,  nothing  happened  to  the  car." 

"How  was  Clarkson — and  the  Shore  Club? 
You  know,  I  rather  like  Clarkson.  I'd  like  to 
have  someone  like  him  looking  out  for  me. 
I'm  tired  of  carrying  my  own  clothes  down 
to  Dock  Street  to  be  pressed."  John  Gray 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  pushed  away  his 
papers.  "We  really  ought  to  have  a  couple 
to  look  after  us.  There's  no  reason  to  have 
these  old  Irishwomen  in  by  the  day.  We'll 
need  another  bathroom  if  we  have  a  couple. 
We  need  more  bathrooms,  at  any  rate. 
We  can  put  two  of  them  up  on  the  third 
floor,  one  for  the  couple  and  one  for  you,  and 
I  suppose  Dorothea  ought  to  have  one  too. 
I'll  get  Sid  Stevens  in  here  to  measure  them 
up  tomorrow.  I  wonder  how  many  bath- 
rooms the  Lovells  have." 

"I  don't  know,"  Charles  said. 

His  father  was  glancing  again  at  the  papers 
on  which  he  had  been  working.  "I  always 
wonder  why  I'm  doing  so  well,  Charley,  until 
I  remember  this  is  the  first  time  I've  had  any 
real  working  capital.  You  see,  I'm  pretty 
well  up  in  the  System  now.  Just  between 
you  and  me— don't  tell  the  women  yet,  it 
will  rmly  make  them  nervous — as  of  today 
there's  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in 
the  kitty." 

"I  dfjn't  like  being  out  at  sea  in  a  canoe 
with  just  one  paddle,"  Charles  said.  "When 
will  yfju  have  enough,  father?" 

I  lis  father  picked  up  a  jjencil  and  tapped 
it  on  tiu;  paper.  "You  know,  I'm  going  tf)  say 
V)ni(!lhing  tiiat  may  relieve  you,  Ciiarlcy. 
I've  tx;en  w.-riously  thinking  that  there's  an 
end  to  everything.  I  really  think  that 
perhaps  I  ought  to  make  a  limit.  I  tliink  I'll 


Your  loveliness 
is  Doubly  Safe. 


Veto  gives  you 
Double 
Proteetiou! 


<SO^€CZU/0.  . .  Veto  puards  your 
loveliness  night  and  day — saft^ly  protects 
your  clothes  and  you.  For  Veto  not  only 
neutralizes  pers[)iration  odor,  it  checks  per- 
spiration, too!  Yes,  Veto  gives  you  Double 
Protection !  And  Veto  disappears  instantly  to 
protect  you  from  the  moment  you  apply  it! 


Ci^/^^...  Always  creamy  and 
smooth,  Veto  is  lovely  to  use  and  keeps  you 
lovely.  And  Veto  is  gentle,  safe  for  normal 
skin,  safe  for  clothes.  Doulily  .Safe!  Veto 
alone  contains  Diiriitcx,  Colgate's  exclusive 
ingre<li(!nt  to  make  Veto  safer.  Let  Veto 
give  your  lovelincbg  double  proteclionl 
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Diy  Skin 


tROM  ABOUT  25  ON  —  the  natural  oil 
that  keeps  skin  soft  and  supple  gradu- 
ally decreases.  Even  before  40  —  a 
woman  may  lose  as  much  as  20%  of 
this  oil  skin  needs. 

Little  signs  warn  when  dry  skin  is 
creeping  up  on  you.  Watch  for  flaky 
spots — for  tiny,  dry  lines.  They  say 
your  skin  needs  more  care — more  oil. 

Replacement  help  is  at  your  finger- 
tips with  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream. 
Three  features  make  it  extra  softening. 
1.  Rich  in  lanolin — most  like  your  own 
skin  oil.  2.  Homogenized  to  soak  in 
better.  3.  A  softening  emulsifier. 

Arrests  Dry  Skin  Two  Ways: 

Lanolin-Softens  by  Night  —  after  your 
regular  cleansing,  smooth  rich-in-lanolin 
Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  generously  over 
face.  Leave  a  few  minutes,  then  wipe  off 
lightly  so  a  soft  film  is  left  to  help  your 
skin  all  night.  Your  dry  skin  seems  to"drink 
up"  this  rich  cream.  See  how  tiny  dry 
lines  are  smoothed  so  they  don't  show. 

Lanolin-Protects  by  Day — smooth  on 
a  very  light  touch  of  Pond's  Dry  Skin 
Cream  before  you  make  up.  Protects  your 
skin  against  dryness  all  day.  Keeps  your 
skin  soft,  smooth  looking. 


Mrs,  George  Whitney,  Jr.  says: 

.      -jot  ^  sleuL 


iet  this  Irulit  rfmnrkable 
'ry  ahin  earrcftar—lotlnut  You'll  find 
inolin-rich  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  never 
■aves  your  skin  sticky.  Instead — it  smooths 
n  with  a  delicious  softening  feeling.  Use 
lis  cream  generously  every  dav  for  a  week, 
ee  if  this  isn't  the  finest  help  for  correct- 
ig  dry  skin  you  re  ever  used.  Get  your  jar  of 
end's  Dry  Skin  Cream  today. 

^ry  Skin?  This  is  the  Ansucr 
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stop  all  this  and  cash  in— when  I  have  a  mil- 
lion dollars."  It  was  the  ultimate  end.  the 
mathematical  symbol  for  security  and  hap- 
piness. "Well— good  night.  Charley." 

Everyone  must  have  been  talking  about 
the  Grays  that  winter,  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Meader  and  the  Masons  and  all  the 
family's  particular  friends.  They  would  all 
say  when  they  met  him.  "Why.  Charley,  we 
haven't  seen  you  for  a  long  while.  I  suppose 
they're  keeping  you  busy  in  Boston"— 
but  they  were  not  thinking  about  Boston. 
They  were  thinking  of  what  was  keeping  him 
busy  in  Clyde.  They  were  saying  that  he  was 
"attentive"  to  Jessica  Lovell.  Everyone  was 
watching  the  Lovells,  too,  and  someone  must 
have  heard  the  Thomases  and  the  Stanleys 
and  other  people  on  Johnson  Street  say  that 
Mr.  Lovell  did  not  like  it.  He  wanted  Jessica 
to  do  better.  After  all,  she  had  come  out  in 
Boston  and  the  Lovells  were  always  down  on 
the  Shore,  but  then  he  could  not  do  much 
about  it  if  Jessica  liked  Charley  Gray.  The 
Grays  were  doing  very  well.  They  had  a 
couple  working  for  them  and  a  Cadillac  and 
the  house  in  Spruce  Street  had  been  redeco- 
rated and  they  had  put  in  three  new  bath- 
rooms. 

The  Grays  had  not  been  asked  to  the 
Lovells'  for  a  meal  and  Laurence  Lovell  and 
Miss  Georgianna  had  not  been  to  call  on  the 
Grays,  but  then  Clyde  was  never  a  hospitable 
place.  However,  when  his  mother  finally 
asked  her,  Jessica  Lovell  did  go  to  supper  at 
Spruce  Street. 

Charles  had  somehow  been  reluctant  to 
talk  things  over  with  his  mother.  A  curious 
sort  of  pride  prevented  his  saying  anything 
until  it  could  be  more  definite,  but  one  De- 


1^  Of  earthly  goods  the  be.st  i.s  a 
^  good  wife;  a  bad.  the  bilteresl 
curse  of  human  life.  — SIMONIDES. 


cember  evening  when  he  came  home  from 
Rush  &  Co.,  his  mother  and  Dorothea  were 
waiting  in  the  parlor. 

"Charley" — his  mother  smiled — "Doro- 
thea and  I  have  just  thought  of  something 
that  we  think  might  be  nice.  Don't  you  think 
it  might  be  nice  to  ask  Jessica  Lovell  for  sup- 
per on  Saturday?"  The  expectant  way  they 
watched  him  explained  the  uneasiness  he  had 
felt  the  moment  he  entered  the  parlor. 

"  I  don't  see  any  particular  reason  for  it," 
he  said.  "Why  should  you  suddenly  ask  her 
to  supper?" 

"But  she's  never  been  inside  the  house, 
dear,  after  all  this  time." 

"After  all  what  time?" 

"Oh,  Charley,"  his  mother  said,  and  she 
looked  hurt. 

"We  know  about  these  things  better  than 
you,"  Dorothea  said.  "It  looks  queer  not 
having  her.  Don't  you  know  that  every- 
body's talking?" 

"If  anybody  so  much  as  looks  at  a  girl 
around  here,"  Charles  said,  "everybody 
starts  talking." 

"Now  really,  Charley,"  Dorothea  said, 
"have  you  only  just  been  looking  at  Jessica 
Lovell?" 

Charles  felt  his  face  grow  beet-red. 

"Charley,  dear,"  his  mother  said,  "there's 
nothing  to  be  so  upset  about.  We  all  think 
she's  a  very  nice  girl  and  we're  very  happy 
about  it." 

"I'm  not  upset  about  anything  at  all, 
mother,"  Charles  began.  "  I  only  think  " 

"Then  don't  you  think,  dear"  -she  was 
speaking  in  the  soothing  tone  she  had  used 
when  he  was  much  younger  -"that  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  her  for  supper  on  Saturday 
night?  I'd  love  to  ask  her  myself." 

Charles  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Oh.  all 
right,  if  you  have  to  have  her,  go  ahead  and 
ask  her."  He  did  not  mean  to  sound  un- 
gracious, but  he  hated  to  think  how  it  would 
be,  with  the  family  knowing  e\2rything  and 
yet  not  saying  anything. 

The  new  silver  candlesticks  and  a  new 
Canton-china  dinner  set  were  on  the  table— 
his  father  loved  Canton  china— but  there 
was  no  reason  for  Jessica  to  think  that 
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THERE'S  SO 


Overnight,  a  little  green  bottle 
with  a  magic  wick  started  a 
new  domestic  habit.  Overnight,  an 
age-old  problem  was  solved!  Over- 
night, air-wick*  made  clean-smelling 
air  possible  all  over  the  house. 

air*Wick  has  banished  cooking  odors 
from  millions  of  kitchens,  chased 
smoking  odors  from  millions 
of  living  rooms,  become  an  essential 
fixture  in  millions  of  bathrooms. 
In  fact,  air-wick  lends  a  helping 
hand  everywhere . . . makes  indoor  air 
seem  country  fresh. 

Today  air-Wlck  is  a  national  habit . . . 
a  natural  habit...  as  natural  and 
familiar  as  soap  and  water,  broom 
and  dust  pan  ...  as  important  as 
a  clean  floor,  a  sparkling  window 
pane,  a  spotless  table  cloth. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  air-wick 

is  such  an  amazing  success. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  millions 

of  American  families  use  air-wick 

in  their  homes  every  day. 

*tlr-wlck  deodorizer  and  household  freshener 
is  fully  protected  by  U. S.  Pa t.  2.3?6,672 
a  trademark  of  Seemnn  Brothers. Inc . 
New  York  13.        Tune  in  ilr-wlck'$  two  coast- 
to-coast  radio  programs.  Sunday, full 
ABC  network.  Saturday,  full  CBS  network. 
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to  RIO  •  SANTOS 
SAO  PAULO 
MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS  AIRES 
and  TRINIDAD 


Treat  yourself  to  zestful  travel         ^  / 
experiences  ...  to  shore  excursions 
excitingly  beautiful  cities  of  South 
America  ...  to  the  superb  shipboard' 
comforts  and  gala  cruise  activities  tha 
await  you  on  the  33,000-ton  luxury  lirl^'^^ 
of  Moore-McCormack  Lines'  Good 
Neighbor  Fleet.  Whatever  the  season 
the  South  Atlantic  is  delightful. 

Styled  in  the  brilliant  modern  manner 
delighting  you  with  superb  American  f 
cuisine  .  .  .  flattering  you  with  perfect  j 
service  .  .  .  these  ships  off'er  every  feal 
the  most  demanding  traveler  could  as' 
Complete  entertainment  and  activitie 
programs  combine  with  lazy  hours  to 
make  this  the  cruise  of  a  lifetime. 

l  ur  I njormiuiun  Coniult  our  Authorized  Tra 
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a  sjxjcial  effort  was  being  made.  In  fact, 
it  was  almost  like  a  family  meal. 

Elbridge  Sterne  was  there  and  everyone 
gathered  in  the  front  parlor,  which  looked 
very  well  with  its  new  curtains  and  the  new 
furniture.  Everyone  tried  to  talk  about  or- 
dinary things,  but  his  mother  and  Dorothea 
kept  moving  about  straightening  ornaments 
or  going  out  to  the  dining  room  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  table. 

Then  the  doorbell  rang.  "It  must  be 
Jessica,"  John  Gray  said.  "You'd  better  let 
her  in,  Charley." 

Her  cheeks  were  glowing  from  the  cold  and 
she  spoke  a  little  breathlessly,  saying  she 
hoped  she  was  not  late.  She  wore  a  new  green 
dress,  and  at  first  Charles  had  a  sinking  feel- 
ing, but  when  she  stood  beside  him  in  the 
parlor  he  suddenly  felt  proud  and  happy  and 
glad  that  she  had  come. 

When  he  walked  home  with  her,  she  said 
she  loved  the  family.  She  loved  his  mother; 
she  was  so  pretty  and  she  seemed  to  be  so 
happy.  The  whole  place  was  so  alive,  and 
she  liked  the  way  Dorothea  and  he  kept 
arguing,  without  ever  getting  angry.  He 
would  never  know,  she  said,  how  lonely  it 
was  to  be  an  only  child.  She  liked  Elbridge 
Sterne,  too,  though  he  had  not  said  much. 

"No  one  says  much,"  Charles  told  her, 
"when  father  starts  talking." 

"  I  hope  he  likes  me,"  Jessica  said.  "Char- 
ley, do  you  think  he  does?" 

"Didn't  you  see  him  showing  off?  Of 
course  he  likes  you." 

"Darling,"  she  said,  "it  seemed  so — well, 
so  ominous  when  I  was  standing  ringing  the 
bell,  and  now  I'm  awfully  glad.  I  feel  just 
the  way  I  ought  to  feel." 
And  then  she  sighed.  ■■■i^^M 
"Father's  got  to  get  used 
to  it,"  she  said. 


above  his  drawing  board.  His  locker  tnn 
and  bedding  roll  were  both  opened.  A  rubb 
poncho  and  a  mosquito  net  were  drap<i 
across  the  couch,  and  a  collapsible  rubb 
basin,  a  desert  water  bag  and  a  pair  of  bine 
ulars  lay  on  top  of  them. 

"I'm  just  checking  up  on  everything 
Malcolm  waved  at  the  locker  as  he  wriggl 
out  of  his  overcoat.  "There  won't  be  mai 
stores  along  the  Orinoco." 

"I'm  sorry  you're  going  away,  Malcolm 

Are  you?"  Malcolm's  deep-set  eyes  h; 
a  kindly  look.  "That's  nice  of  you  to  say  s 
Charley.  You're  a  nice  kid,  Charley.  No 

when  I  get  to  the  Orinoco  Charley,  he 

would  you  like  to  get  away  from  all  t\ 
and  come  with  me?" 

"That  would  be  fine,"  Charles  told  hii 
"but  I  don't  see  quite  how  I  can  work 
now."  He  was  thinking  of  Jessica  Lovcll  ai 
Rush  &  Co.,  of  a  house  and  children  of  thi 
own,  of  Jessica  meeting  him  when  he  car 
home. 

"The  biological  urge.  I  suppose  you  reali 
you're  a  victim  of  the  urge." 
"Yes,  I  suppose  so." 
"Oh,  my  God,"  Malcolm  said.  "Excu 
me,  Charley."  His  meaning  was  clear.  I 
was  asking  what  a  pedestrian  life  amount' 
to,  a  material  plodding  through  the  yea 
but  then  there  was  always  Jessica  Lx)v 
and  there  was  nothing  plodding  about  1 
life;  and  then  he  thought  of  Malcolm's  li 
as  much  as  he  knew  of  it.  It  seemed  to 
spread  out  on  the  floor,  between  the  ft 
locker  and  the  bedding  roll. 
Charles  was  shaking  hands  with  Malcol 
He  had  always  liked  M; 
colm  Bryant  and  somehc 
he  felt  that  this  might  ve 
well  be  his  last  talk  wi 
him. 


If  one  man  says  a  thing  is 


Charles  was  not  sur- 
prised when  Mr.  Rush  sent 
for  him  on  the  afternoon 
of  January  second.  First 
they  talked  about  the  ^jnn^^^mn 
weather,  and  then  Mr. 
Rush  sliifted  the  papers  on  his  desk  and 
looked  embarrassed.  He  always  had  a  hard 
time  with  personnel  relationships.  The  part- 
ners, he  said,  had  been  having  a  talk  about 
everybody,  a  routine,  end-of-the-year  talk, 
and  they  had  agreed  that  Charles  was  get- 
ting to  be  part  of  the  family,  and  he  hoped 
that  Charles  liked  the  family.  He  did  not 
want  to  encourage  Charles  too  much,  but 
he  wanted  Charles  to  feel  happy  and  con- 
tented so  that  the  good  work  could  go  on.  As 
of  the  first  of  the  year  Charles'  salary  would 
be  sixty  dollars  a  week. 

There  was  never  again  in  his  life  anything 
exactly  like  that  moment.  As  of  that  mo- 
ment he  was  making  three  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  It  was  possible,  barely  possible,  that 
he  could  marry  Jessica  Lovell  on  three  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year. 

He  must  have  still  been  riding  on  the  wave 
of  that  elation  when  he  met  Malcolm  Bryant 
in  a  snowstorm  one  night  after  a  call  on 
Jessica. 

"Hello,  Charley,"  Malcolm  said.  "Come 
on  back  with  me.  I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  long 
while.  I've  been  up  in  Cambridge,  getting  all 
the  material  whipped  into  shape.  We  ought 
to  be  cleaned  up  here  by  March  or  April. 
This  is  a  terrible  town." 

"You  always  used  to  like  it." 

"I  must  have  been  crazy.  Well,  how  has 
everything  been  going  with  you?  Where 
have  you  been?  Calling  on  Jessica?" 

"Yes." 

Malcolm  said,  "I  suppose  I  have  a  mer- 
curial disiX)sition,  but  when  I  first  see  a 
thing,  I  love  it,  and  then  when  I  get  it 
worked  out  I'm  ready  to  move  on.  After  all, 
my  job  is  fit-Id  wf)rk.  I  don't  knt)w  whatever 
put  it  in  my  mind  to  ask  for  the  (i.  Price 
F<'lit)wsliip." 

"What's  tlie  G.  I'ricc  Fellowship?" 

"It's  on('  f)f  those  stupid  lt;cture  fellow- 
ships. Wei),  if  they  dtm'l  want  me,  they  don't 
have  to  have  me.  i*"rankly,  Harvard's  a  pro- 
vincial place  and  I  sliouifJ  have;  known  it." 

When  they  reached  his  nxjms  at  Mrs. 
Mixmcy's.  MaUu)lm  switched  on  the  light 


say  it  is  good,  if  you  wish  to 
know  if  it  is  truly  good,  ask 
three  old  men. 

—CHINESE  PROVERB. 


All  the  elements  of  1- 
life  were  moving  as  thi 
should  that  spring.  Fir 
^^HBBH  there  had  been  that  raise 
E.P.  Rush&Co. ;  then  the 
was  his  brokerage  account,  starting  with  tl 
five  thousand  dollars  he  had  received  from  Y 
aunt.  Like  other  members  of  the  team,  he  h; 
done  his  trading  through  E.  P.  Rush,  sin 
it  would  have  been  disloyal  and  deceitful 
have  placed  his  business  elsewhere.  Also, 
had  had  the  good  sense  to  speak  to  Mr.  Ru 
about  it  personally.  Mr.  Rush  told  Charl 
he  would  probably  lose  it  all,  but  if  he  did 
would  be  a  lesson  to  him.  It  was  not  his  bui 
ness  what  Charles  might  do  with  his  mone 
but  it  was  his  business  when  employees  US' 
office  time  worrying  about  their  own  aifaj 
and  standing  around  the  ticker  and  looki 
at  the  board.  Charles  was  careful  never 
use  the  office  time.  He  watched  the  quot 
tions  only  during  the  lunch  hour. 

It  was  his  own  judgment  that  put  him  in 
Radio  and  a  few  other  equities  that  were  1: 
ing  purchased  without  any  regard  to  ear 
ings  but  because  of  future  prospects.  T 
future  was  boundless  that  spring,  in  the  lig 
of  mass  hysteria. 

Charles  did  not  believe  in  the  future 
was  sure  that  buying  pxDwer  would  not  co 
tinue  with  inflated  credit  and  he  sf)ld  out 
May,  during  one  lunch  hour,  just  as  he  h; 
told  Jessica  he  would,  in  the  midst  of  a  risii 
market.  His  account  with  E.  P.  Rush,  le 
commissions,  showed  a  balance  of  fifty  the 
sand  dollars.  He  bought  Govcrnmei 
Fours,  and  when  they  were  delivered 
rented  a  box  for  them  in  the  State  Stre 
Trust  Company  and  then  he  did  st)methir 
he  had  never  done  while  he  was  in  Rush 
Q).  He  called  Jessica  from  his  extension  du 
ing  the  ntxm  hour.  Wlien  he  met  Jessi 
that  evening,  he  was  Jason  back  with 
golden  fleece,  and  at  one  and  the  same  tin 
he  was  the  small-town  boy  who  had  mac 
g(X)d  and  the  enibarrasst'd  young  man 
would  have  to  spt-ak  to  Her  father.  lie  WI 
also  the  gildt;d  yf)ulh  of  the  Jazz  Age  in  b 
liigli-|X)wercd  car,  and  Jessica,  bart:heade< 
in  licr  print  dress,  was  a  j)art  f)f  llit^  age,  tO 
and  so  was  the  spring  evening. 

"C^harlcy,"  she  said,  "don't  drive  so  fajt, 
but  lie  knew  that  she  did  not  really  mind  i 

((  nnlinuril  tin  I'liiir  VO) 
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air-wick 


is  sucli  an  amazing 


Overnight,  a  little  green  bottle 
with  a  magic  wick  started  a 
new  domestic  habit.  Overnight,  an 
age-old  problem  was  solvedl  Over- 
night, air-wick*  made  clean-smelling 
air  possible  all  over  the  house. 

air*Wick  has  banished  cooking  odors 
from  millions  of  kitchens,  chased 
smoking  odors  from  millions 
of  living  rooms,  become  an  essential 
fixture  in  millions  of  bathrooms. 
In  fact,  air-wick  lends  a  helping 
hand  everywhere . . . makes  indoor  air 
seem  country  fresh. 

Today  airwick  is  a  national  habit... 
a  natural  habit ...  as  natural  and 

familiar  as  soap  and  water,  broom 
and  dust  pan  ...  as  important  as 
a  clean  floor,  a  sparkling  window 
pane,  a  spotless  table  cloth. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  air-wick 

is  such  an  amazing  success. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  millions 

of  American  families  use  alr-wick 

in  their  homes  every  day. 

•alr  wick  deodorizer  and  household  freshener 
Is  fully  protected  by  U.S.  Pat.  2,326,672 
a  trademark  of  Seemnn  Brothers. Inc , 
Now  York  13.        Tune  in  ilr  wick'i  two  coast- 
to-coast  radio  programs  Sunday, full 
ABC  network.  Saturday, full  CBS  network. 

C|Q*o  *rrMAN  9P0f.,  INC. 
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Mur.h.  I'll'i 


4P  WEW ! 

Craftspun  Kitchenaires 

just  wipe  them  off  ! 


■PLAID"  Design 


•  They're  new!   They're  smart!   They're  sensational! 

Crall-piiii  Kitrlicnaircs*,  doigrx  il  l)\  l.iin  llc  (iiiild,  lainous 
(Icrorator,  a<l(l  a  gay  note  to  your  kitchen  table  and  windows. 
Table  Covers  wifK-  off  as  easily  as  vour  kitrb<'n  eoiinler — a 
time-saver  for  family  meals.  .\o  laundering  is  ever  needed! 
Seams  and  hems  are  heat-8«;aled  for  permanenee. 

The  matched  rufflerl  <  urtains,  for  kitchen  or  breakfast  nook 
window.-.,  wi|M-  free  of  dust  and  grease  in  a  jiff\— no  washing, 
no  stretching,  no  irr)ning.  Table  Cover  about  SI. 69;  matching 
Cottage  .S-l  about  sii.'J').  .„,g  u,  s.  i-a,.  oir. 

CRAFTSPUN  /^iW^ 


ALSO  CRAFTSPUrJ 


MNO  fOf 

25< 


A/rrjnq9m<9nf(,  bf  Mrt.  M  ' 

notionoti/  known  aufhoritr 

fuf«t,  •a«y  direction*  to*  c'«  '  '  j 

M  tabi*  orrang«m*ntt  th«  y«or  round. 


>  rLryTH')     .     V/INDOW  CURTAINS     •     SHOWER  CURTAINS 




SCRANTON  LACE  COMPANY,  Dopt.  l-l,  Scranton,  Pa. 
PInota  %ond  mm  "Flowitr  Arrongvmantt  for  Lac«"; 

'  "\o*m  7U  in  coin. 


|PI*aM  prfnl) 

(lit. 

(Conliniieii  from  PaKi'  KS) 
They  drove  down  Johnson  Street  to  tlic 
main  road  and  then  over  the  causeway  to  tlic 
beach,  because  slie  said  she  would  like  to  see 
tlic  ocean,  and  they  stopped  where  the  road 
ended,  just  between  the  sand  dunes.  It  was 
still  too  early  for  the  small  houses  along  the 
beach  to  be  occupied  so  tiiey  were  all  alone, 
looking  at  the  sea  that  grew  continually 
darker  in  the  twilight. 

It  was  a  queer  place  to  be  mixing  love  with 
bookkeeping,  to  be  so  conscious  of  the  sea 
and  of  Jessica  in  his  arms  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  talking  about  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America.  He  remembered  that  he  told 
her  that  he  was  tired  of  hidmg  in  corners 
with  her,  and  she  had  said  that  she  had  liked 
it  in  the  corners. 

".jessica."  He  stopped.  He  wished  he  did 
not  sound  so  portentous.  "I  sujjpose  I  ought 
to  speak  to  your  father.  We  can't  go  on  like 
this." 

"Oh,  Charley."  He  heard  her  draw  a  sharp 
quick  breath.  "We  don't  have  to  tell  him 
just  yet." 

"We'll  have  to  do  it  sometime,  we'd  better 
do  it  now." 

"Oh,  darling."  Jessica  said.  "Suppose 

he  "  Her  voice  trailed  off  into  a  wretched 

silence,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  her  face. 
"Charley,  why  are  you  starting  the  car?" 

"Because  I'm  going  to  take  you  back," 
he  told  her. 

"Charley,  you're  not  going  to  speak  to 
him  tonight?" 

"I'm  going  to  get  it  over  with." 

"Oh.  Charley,  I  wish  you'd  let  me  talk  to 
him  first.  It's— it's  going  to  hurt  him." 

"No.  I'll  have  to  do  it,  Jessica." 

"Well,  at  least  I've  got  to  be  there  with 
you,  and  if  he  says  anything,  don't  be  cross 
or  I  won't  be  able  to  bear  it." 

She  did  not  seem  to  be  beside  him  in  the 
car.  He  was  planning  what  he  would  say  to 
Mr.  I^)vell  and  it  did  not  do  much  good  to 
plan.  Experience  was  seldom  present  when 
you  needed  it,  and  it  was  always  too  late 
when  you  had  gained  experience. 

"Back  so  early?"  Miss  Lovell  called  to 
them  from  the  wallpaper  room  when  they 
entered  the  front  hall,  and  Mr.  Lovell  in  the 
library  said  the  same  thing. 

"Back  so  early?"  Mr.  Lovell  was  sitting 
in  one  of  the  heavy  leather  armchairs,  lean- 
ing backward  comfortably,  but  he  had 
dropped  his  newspaper. 

Somehow  Charles  was  not  able  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  gracefully.  "Mr.  Lf)vell." 
he  said.  "  I  want  to  marry  Jessica." 

After  all,  it  could  not  have  been  news  to 
Mr.  Lovell  that  he  wanted  to  marry  Jessica, 
yet  suddenly  Mr.  Lovell  looked  deathly  ill 
and  raised  a  trembling  hand  to  his  forehead. 

"Jessie,"  he  said,  "would  you  mind  get- 
ting me  a  glass  of  water,  please?  " 

"Oh,  father,"  Jessica  began,  and  she  ran 
to  him  across  the  room. 

"It's  all  right.  Jessie,"  Mr.  Lovell  said, 
and  smiled.  "Just  a  glass  of  water." 


Charles  heard  the  door  close  9s  Jessica  left 
the  room  and  for  a  second  neither  he  nor  Mr. 
Lovell  spoke. 

"I'm  sorry  you  feel  this  way  ab{)ut  it,  sir.'i 
Charles  said,  "but  I  thought  I  ought  to  tell 
you." 

Mr.  Lovell  iKishcd  iiimself  forward  and 
spoke  in  a  steadier  voice.  "Of  course  you 
should  tell  me.  Charles,  but  someday,  per- 
haps, if  you  iiave  an  only  daugiitcr  who  is 
everything  in  the  world  to  you,  perhajis  you'll 
know  a  little  of  how  I  feel."  He  sighed,  but 
before  he  could  go  on  Jessica  was  back  with  a 
tumbler  of  water.  "Thank  you.  Jessie  dear," 
Mr.  Lovell  said.  "Sit  down.  Jessie.  Sit  down, 
Charles.  We'll  have  to  talk  this  over,  won't 
we?"  He  took  a  sip  of  water  and  placed  the 
glass  carefully  on  the  candlestand  beside  his 
chair.  "Well."  Mr.  Lovell  said.  "I've  nat 
urally  known  for  some  time.  Charles,  that 
you  and  Jessica  were  interested  in  each  other, 
but  I  never  believed  it  would  c|uite  come  to 
this.  Naturally,  I've  always  known  that 
Jessica  would  marry  someday  and  I've  aL 
ways  hoped— well,  of  course  I'm  prejudiced 
This  is  no  reflection  on  you,  Charles.  You 
mustn't  blame  me  for  wanting  Jessie  to  have 
everything  she's  been  used  to.  Now  we'll 
have  to  think  what  you  can  do  for  Jessie 
Charles.  I  know  you're  doing  well  at  Rush  & 
Co..  but  how  much  are  you  earning  there: 
You  don't  mind  my  asking,  do  you?" 

"No,  sir.  Sixty  dollars  a  week." 

"Well,  well.  That's  splendid,  but  you  cat 
see.  Charles,  that  a  girl  like  Jessie  " 

"Ves,"  Charles  said,  "I  know." 

Mr.  Lovell  looked  at  him  triumphantly  bu' 
kindly.  "Now,  Charles,  you  know  thai 
wouldn't  be  enough  for  Jessie.  It's  hardly  ; 
time  to  talk  about  marrying  Jessie,  is  it?' 

"I've  got  fifty  thousand  dollars  besides 
that,"  Charles  said,  "in  Government  Ixmds.' 
It  sounded  strangely  primitive,  as  though  he 
were  buying  Jessica,  and  Mr.  Lovell  sud 
denly  looked  blank. 

"Well,"  Mr.  Lovell  said,  "well.  Did  your 
father  give  it  to  you?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Did  youmakeiton  the  market. Charles?' 
"Yes,  sir." 

"I  can't  say  I  like  that." 
"I  don't  either,  but  I  wanted  to  marr> 
Jessica." 

"Money  is  one  thing,"  Mr.  Lovell  said 
"and  stock-market  money  is  another." 

"There  may  be  a  difference,  but  as  long  a: 
you  don't  lose  it,  it's  money." 

"It's  not  the  same."  Mr.  Lovell  said,  "a; 
inherited  money." 

"Father."  Jessica  said,  "it  really  dwsn'l 
make  any  difference,  does  it?" 

"Jessie"— there  was  a  new  edge  on  Mr 
Lovell's  voice— "please  be  quiet.  If  I  hat 
thought  there  was  any  chance  of  this  hap 

pening  "Mr.  Lfwell  pusiied  himself  slowl 

out  of  his  chair.  "  I  can't  say  that  I  like  thi; 
Charles.  I  don't  like  being  presented  with  a 
accomplished  fact." 

(Conliituvit  1)11  I'aRt  92) 
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INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  REFRIGERATOR 


—draws  friends  and  family  like  a  magnet— it's  so  marvelous!  Extra-big  inside 
to  hold  more  .  .  .  special  features  for  extra  convenience  .  .  .  food  protection! 


IH  REFRIGERATOR  RECIPE 

French  Strawberry  Pie 

Add  1  cup  sugar  to  1  quart  washed  capf)ed 
berries;  let  stand  in  refrigerator  1  hour. 
Soften  1  envelope  gelatin  in  1/4  cup  cold 
water.  Press  half  the  berries,  all  the  juice 
through  sieve.  (Add  water  to  make  1  [6 
cups.)  Add  1/2  cup  sugar.  2  tablespoons 
lemon  juice;  heat  to  boiling  point;  add 
softened  gelatin.  Add  red  food  coloring. 
Chill  till  mixture  begins  to  thicken.  Ar- 
range remaining  whole  berries  in  baked 
9-inch  pie  shell.  Cover  with  gelatin  mix- 
ture. Chill  until  firm.  Top  with  sweetened 
whipped  cream. 

For  Refrigerator  Recipe  Book,  write 
International  Harvester  Company,  Dept. 
E,  180  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1. 


It's  love  at  first  sight!  This  big,  handsome  8-cubic-foot 
model  makes  e-v-e-r-y-b-o-d-y  happy!  It's  the  cold  refrig- 
erator with  the  warm  heart!  And  it's  got  everything  — ped- 
igree, personality,  purpose  — this  International  Harvester 
Super  De  Luxe!  Absolutely  the  quality  refrigerator  because 
it's  built  to  IH  perfection-stmd&rds.  Extra-big  inside  to  hold 


large  economy  amounts  of  food.  And  so  easy  to  live  with, 
for  the  IH  jh'xihk  shelves  adjust  to  fit  your  family's  ftnxJ- 
habits.  Here's  more  siiclf  area  . . .  more  crisper-storage  space 
. . .  bigger  freezer-itKker . . .  roomier  meat-drawer . . .  "Tight- 
Wad"  mechanism  operates  for  a  pittance,  under  a  3-ycar 
protection  plan,  anoilicT  International  Harvester  fA:/r<i. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  FREEZER 

How  to  cut  your  kitchen  time  in  half!  Not  a  riildic.  a  reality!  This  huge 
III  -cubic-foot  glamor-girl  of  home  freezers  puts  meals  on  your  table  that 
taste  divine.  And  quicker  than  you  can  say,  "Soup's  on !"  Yes,  you  can  whip 
up  dinner  on  the  double,  or  any  meal,  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Because,  be- 
neath this  glacial  glamor  you  keep  .^85  ptiunds  of  meat,  vegetables,  fruit 
and  other  food  that  you  freeze  and  store  right  at  home.  Save  time  and 
enjoy  fabulous  food,  thriftily-this  easy  IH  way! 

See  International  Harvester  Refrigerators  and  Frecieri  at  your  IH  dealer's  today  I 

Listen  to  James  Melton  on  "Harvest  of  Stars,"  CBS,  Wednesday  eienings 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
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cream  cheese 


SUPREME  CHEESE  CAKE 


%  pkg.  zwieback 
2  tablespoons  butter 
or  Parkay  Margarine 
1  tablespoons  sugar 

*    *    *  * 
Vi  cop  sugar 


'^  teaspoon  salt 
5'/}  3-oz.  packages 
Philadelphia  Brand 
Cream  Cheese 
I  teaspoon  vanilla 
4  eggs 


2  tablespoons  flour       1  cup  cream 

Roll  zwieback  into  crumbs;  blend 
them  ■w  ith  the  butter  or  margarine 
and  2  tablespoons  of  sugar,  and 
press  onto  bottom  of  a  9-inch 
spring  pan.  •  Blend  Vi  cup  of 
sugar  with  the  flour,  salt  and 
cream  cheese. -(Philadelphia  Brand 
surely— for  its  richness  and  delicately 
fresh  flavor!)  Add  vanilla.  Add  the 
egg  yolks,  one  at  a  time,  mixing 
well  after  each  yolk  is  added.  Add 
cream,  mix  again.  Fold  in  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites;  pour  the  mix- 
ture on  top  of  the  crumbs.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven,  325°,  about 
1  hour,  or  until  "set"  in  the  center. 
Serves  8  to  10. 


...for  a  cake  that's 
utterly  different! 


Far  more  food  shoppers 
buy  Philadelphia  Brand 
than  a//  of/ier  brands  of 
consumer  packaged  cream 
cheese  combined. 


THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  •  PHILADELPHIA"  CREAM  CHEESE 
...  THE  BRAND  THAT'S  MADE  BY  KRAFT  AND 


(Conlinued  from  Page  90) 
"Oh,  father,"  Jessica  said,  "you  sound  as 
if  Charlie  and  I — father,  please!" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  I  sound,"  Mr. 
Lovell  said,  "but  I  expected  a  rational  dis- 
cussion and  instead  it's  an  accomplished  fact. 
Very  well,  you  can  be  engaged,  but  I  don't 
want  any  public  announcement  until  we  get 
to  know  each  other  better.  And  now  I'm  feel- 
ing very  tired.  Good  night,  Charles.  Good 
night,  Jessie,  dear." 

"Oh,  father,"  Jessica  said,  and  she  threw 
her  arms  around  him.  "You  know  you'll 
get  used  to  it  in  time." 

Dorothea  and  Elbridge  Sterne  were  mar- 
ried in  the  Unitarian  church  that  June.  May 
Mason,  who  had  married  Jeffrey  Meader  and 
who  already  had  two  children,  was  matron  of 
honor,  and  Elbridge  asked  Charles  to  be  best 
man,  instead  of  his  brother,  who  came  on 
with  Elbridge's  mother  from  Kansas  City. 
Dorothea  wanted  Jessica  to  be  a  bridesmaid, 
but  they  had  not  asked  her  in  the  end— be- 
cause it  had  not  been  announced.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Lovells  did  come  to  church,  probably 
because  Mr.  Lovell  had  thought  it  would  be 
more  conspicuous  had  he  stayed  away. 

It  was  a  very  large  wedding.  "The  bride," 
the  Clyde  Herald  said,  "wearing  her  moth- 
er's wedding  veil,  a  family  heirloom,  was  ex- 
quisitely gowned  in  a  white  satin  dress  from 
Bendel's,  the  well-known  New  York  dress 
house.  .  .  .  The  ffower  girls  were  the  Misses 
Edwina  and  Malvina  Meader,  daughters  of 
Mrs.  Meader,  the  matron  of  honor.  .  .  .  The 
gifts  to  the  bridesmaids  were  exquisite  gold 
compact  boxes  and  to  each  of  the  ushers  was 
given  a  gold  cigarette  case.  The  music  for  the 
reception  was  furnished  by 
the  fife-and-drum  corps  of  ■^^■■i^H 
the  Pine  Tree  Veteran  Fire 
Company.  Refreshments 
and  a  buffet  luncheon  for 
the  numerous  guests  at  the 
Gray  residence  on  Spruce 
Street  were  supplied  by  the 
J.  E.  Crowell  Catering 
Company  from  Boston.  .  .  .  The  bride  and 
groom  left  for  the  wedding  trip  in  a  Dusen- 
berg  convertible  automobile — a  gift  of  the 
bride's  father." 

The  reception  was  so  large  that  there  were 
tables  both  in  their  own  and  the  Masons' 
yards.  John  Gray  had  insisted  on  inviting 
everyone  and  everyone  had  come. 

"Well,  Charles,"  Mr.  Lovell  said,  "this  is 
quite  a  day  for  you.  This  is  really  a  most 
original  wedding  party." 

"I  hope  you're  enjoying  it,  sir." 

"Of  course  I'm  enjoying  it."  Mr.  Lovell 
smiled.  "Especially  the  fife-and-drum  corps." 

"You  loiow  how  father  is  about  the  Pine 
Trees,"  Charles  said. 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  know." 

A  minute  later  Charles  was  standing  alone 
with  Jessica.  "You're  not  angry  with  father, 
are  you?"  she  was  asking.  "He's  never  nice 
in  crowds." 

"Angry?"  He  laughed  at  her. 

"Charley,"  she  asked,  "does  all  this  make 
you  think  of  something?" 

"What?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  the  firemen's  muster.  Charley, 
what'U  we  do  tonight?  Let's  go  somewhere 
and  be  alone." 

It  was  wonderful  to  think  that  such  a  thing 
was  possible. 

The  time  had  come  when  Mr.  Lovell  had 
to  face  the  inevitable  fact  that  there  could 
not  be  an  indefinite  status  quo.  It  must  have 
been  in  late  August,  because  Charles  could 
remember  the  singing  of  the  crickets.  He  was 
sitting  with  Jessica  in  the  summerhousc  in 
the  garden.  They  often  loved  to  sit  without 
talking,  and  they  were  not  talking  when  Mr. 
I^>vell  called  to  them  from  the  house. 

"Oh,  Jessica,"  Mr.  Lovell  called,  "arc  you 
and  Charles  out  there?" 

"  Yes,  father,"  Jessica  called  back.  "  Don't 
you  want  to  a)me  out  with  us?" 

"  No,  Jessie,  but  I  wonder  whether  you  and 
Charles  would  mind  coming  in.  I'd  like  to 
Hp<'ak  to  you  lx)lh  for  a  minute;." 

Mr.  I-'jvcll  led  the  way  lo  the  library, 
which  meant  that  he  hiu]  something  wrrious 
to  Hay.  As  he  sUkxI  with  the  books  tx  hind 


^  Better  to  have  bread  and 
^  an  onion  with  peace  than 
•Stuffed  fowl  with  strife. 

—ARABIC  PROVERB. 


him  Charles  had  an  idea  that  Mr.  Lovell'l 
must  have  been  rehearsing  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  say. 

"Jessie,  dear,  I  wish  you'd  sit  down,  anc 
you  too,  Charles.  The  time  has  come—  I  die 
hope  it  wouldn't  come  so  soon— to  talk  seri 
ously  about  you  and  Charles.' 

"Oh,  father,"  Jessica  said,  "has  anyoni 
said  anything?"  ' 

Mr  .  LOVELL  cleared  his  throat.  *' YesterdaJ 

I  happened  to  run  into  Francis  Stanley  or 
Dock  Street  and  he  asked  me,  out  of  a  cleai 
sky" — Mr.  Lovell  lowered  his  voice — "if 
were  to  be  congratulated.  Of  course,  I'vi 
always  known  Francis  Stanley — I've  alwayi 
known  the  Stanleys  were  not  real  friends  o 
ours,  in  spite  of  the  amenities — but  then 
you  are." 

"But  father,"  Jessica  said,  and  she  laughe( 
feebly,  "  I  don't  see  anything  so  bad  in  that 
It's  just  the  way  Mr.  Stanley  always  say 
everything." 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  Mr.  Lovell  said.  "Le 
me  make  my  point — it  does  show  where  w< 
have  drifted.  If  Francis  Stanley  felt  himsel 
free,  and  he  did  feel  himself  free,  to  ask  m 
such  a  question  even  jokingly,  it  shows  wha 
other  people  must  be  saying."  Mr.  Love! 
paused  and  seemed  to  be  looking  back  ove 
what  he  had  said.  "Now  this  is  every  bit  a 
embarrassing  and  as  difficult  for  me  as  it 
for  you.  If  I  had  been  consulted  in  time,  w 
would  not  have  this  problem.  Instead,  I  ha 
to  condone  it,  because  it  was  an  accomplishe 
fact.  I  had  hoped  if  you  were  thrown  togethc 
you  both  might  have  seen  some  of  the  thinj 
that  are  so  painfully  obvious  to  me,  but  n( 
This  is  where  we've  drifted,"  he  told  then 
"Father  dear,"  Jessie 
■H^^^IH  said,  "I've  told  you  an 
I've  told  you  you  won' 
lose  me.  Charles  doesn' 
want  to  take 


me  awa 
be  s 


from  you.  Don't 
unhappy^,  dear." 
■■■i^^^H  "I  know,"  Mr.  Love 
said  softly.  "There's  onl 
one  thing  to  do,  Jessie.  If  you  feel  by  th 
middle  of,  well,  November  as  you  feel  nov 
I'm  afraid  a  formal  announcement  will  b 
necessary.  This  will  have  to  be  clarifie 
somehow." 

"Father  dear,"  Jessica -said,  "you're  av 
fully  sweet,"  and  she  threw  her  arms  aroun 
him.  It  made  Charles  feel  like  an  intrude 
when  ]Mr.  Lovell  kissed  Jessica's  forehea 
gravely  and  softly. 

"I'm  glad  if  you're  happy,  dear,"  M 
Lovell  said,  "and,  Charles,  I'm  glad  we'v 
had  this  talk.  Shall  you  and  I  shake  hands? 

It  was  hard  to  be  elated  in  the  face  of  M 
Lovell's  deep  sorrow  and  he  honestly  tried  : 
put  himself  in  Mr.  Lovell's  position  when  1 
shook  hands. 

"And  now,  Jessie,"  Mr.  Lovell  said,  " wl 
don't  you  take  Charles  out  to  the  gardi 
again?  I'd  like  to  be  alone,  just  for  a  htt 
while." 

Jessica  closed  the  door  softly,  leaving  M 
Lovell  standing  on  the  hearthrug,  head  ber 
alone  with  no  company  but  his  shatter* 
dreams.  If  it  seemed  to  Charles  ove 
theatrical,  it  was  not  his  place  to  say  it. 

"Darling,"  Jessica  whispered,  " it's  so  ha; 
for  him.  I  wish  he  didn't  love  me  so  much 
and  then  she  began  to  cry. 

"Don't,  Jessica,"  he  said,  and  he  put  h 
arm  around  her  and  gave  her  his  handke 
chief. 

"  I  wish  everything  wouldn't  hurt  him  so 
she  sobbed.  "  I  wish  he  had  ten  children  ar 
every  one  of  them  a  girl.  Charley,  he  wasn 
nice  to  you  at  all." 

"  He  can't  help  it,"  Charles  said.  "  I  dor 
mind  as  long  as  you  love  me,  Jessica." 

"Darling,  if  I  didn't  I  couldn't  stand  it 
she  said.  "  It  won't  be  so  long  till  Novembt 
will  it?" 


During  all  his  later  business  exix;rienc 
many  otherwise  reasonable  people  kej)!  rc8U 
recting  the  details  of  the  crash  of  1929.  Thi 
discussed  it,  apparently,  for  the  same  rea« 
that  old  ladies  enjoy  describing  surgic 
o|XTations  and  sessions  with  their  dentist 
ScKHirr  or  later  they  always  asked  Charl 
(Continufd  ««  Paiir  V't) 
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IS  NOT  ENOUGH 
WHEN  A  CHILD  IS  FRAIL  AND  NERVOUS 

Here's  something  practical  goi4  can  do  to  help  him  ^^todatff 


READ  WHAT  FOOD-VALUES 

YOU  GET  IN  OVALTINE 

MIXED  WITH  MILK 


HIGH-QUALITY  PROTEIN —essential  in  building 
jcJ  'body  and  nerve  cells. 

HIGH-ENERGY  FOOD— needed  for  keen  vitality. 

IRON — necessary  to  maintain  good  red  blood. 

VITAMIN  B| — required  for  good  appetite,  digestion 
and  healthy  nerves. 

VITAMIN  C — necessary  for  healthy  gums  and  all  con- 
nective tissue  throughout  the  body. 

VITAMIN  D,  CALCIUM  '&  PHOSPHORUS  — all 

needed  for  straight,  strong  bones,  good  teeth. 

VITAMIN  A- a  deficie        prevents  normal  growth 
effects  vision  —  may  cause  night  blindness. 

NIACIN  —  for  normal  functioning  of  nervous  system 
and  digestive  tract. 

c1  VITAMIN  G  (RibofI  av  n) — essential  to  normal  growth 
—and  health  of  eyes  and  skin, 


The  more  you  love  him,  the  more  desperately 
you  want  him  to  be  tall,  strong  and  happy.  So  it 
is  well  to  remember,  when  a  child  becomes  frail 
and  nervous  or  underweight,  the  most  common 
correctable  cause  is  faulty  nutrition.  And  this 
cause  is  one  which  you,  the  mother,  can  do  some- 
thing about. 

In  situations  like  this,  many  mothers  are  now 
turning  to  Ovaltine.  For  Ovaltine,  mixed  with 
milk,  is  a  rich  supplementary  food — a  protecting 
food  that  fills  in  the  gaps,  the  chinks,  and  tlie 
loopholes  of  an  otherwise  "good"  diet.  It  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  essential  high-quality  pro- 
teins and  quick-energy  foods,  the  important  vita- 
mins A,  Bi,  C,  D,  G,  Niacin,  and  the  valuable 
minerals  Iron,  Calcium  and  Phosphorus.  ^ 

You  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  a  child  needs 
proportionately  2  to  3  times  as  much  protein, 
calcium,  iron,  vitamins  Bi,  C  and  Niacin  as  an 
adult.  That's  another  reason  for  a  supplementary 
food  like  Ovaltine— to  give  the  under  par  child 


extra  amounts  of  t  he  protecting  things  he  needs 
in  extra  amounts. 

It  is  also  important  to  know  that  Ovaltine  is 
specially  processtnl  to  mak(^  it  very  easy  to  dig«'st. 
A  child  with  a  "delicate"  stomach  will  usually 
digest  and  absorb  Ovaltine  very  readily.  Oval- 
tine even  makes  milk  more  easy  to  digest. 

So  when  you  give  2  to  3  gla.sses  of  Ovaltine  in 
addition  to  everyday  meals,  you  can  Ih>  certain 
that  you  have  done  ju.st  about  everything  you 
can  do  to  improve  your  child's  nutrition. 

A  New  Flavor 

Ovaltine  is  available  in  plain  and  in  an  improved, 
sweet,  chocolate  flavor  which  children  really 
like.  So,  why  not  give  your  child  Ovaltine  every 
day  for  thirty  or  sixty  days  and  carefully  note 
the  results. 

FOR  ADULTS— Ovaltine  is  also  widely  used  by 
adults,  as  a  protective  supplementary  food  to 
guard  against  deficiencies  in  the  diet. 


OVALTINE 

THE  PROTECTING  SUPPLEMENTARY  FOOD-DRINK 


i 
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SAYS  ALMA  WOODS 

Glamorous  Cover  Girl 


SweetHeart  '8eouty'8at/^M/^A^/Sh'nloo/L 
Softer... Smoother... ybu/7^er — help  prevent  chapping! 


•  "You  wouldn't  see  me  on  magazine 
covers  if  I  had  rou"h,  chapped  skin. 
So  I  put  aside  casual  skin  care.  And  I 
decided  to  use  only  gentle  .SweetHeart 
Soap  for  daily  haths  and  complexion 
care  that  help  prevent  chafjping.  In 
one  short  week  my  skin  felt  satin-soft. 
And  it  looked  so  much  smoother  and 
younger— with  a  sparkling  freshness!" 


\ou  see.  SweetHeart"s  soft,  creamy 
lather  has  a  Floating  Lift  action! 
Countless  hubbies  bathe  the  outer 
[)ore  openings.  Lift  off—float  awaY— 
dirt  and  rough  skin  flakes.  One  week 
after  you  start  SweetHeart  beauty 
baths,  you'll  notice  an  amazing  diH"er- 
ence!  Yes,  your  skin  looks  far  softer 
.  .  .  smoother  .  .  .  younger! 


•  Patrir,ia  Callahan,  J  I  months  old,  has 
started  her  moileling  career!  And  pure,  mild, 
frajiranl  SweetHeart  Soap  has  always  been 

Ubed  for  her  baths. 
For  baby's  balh_for  your  family's  tubs 
and  showers_you  ean  now  also  get  SweetHeart 
Soap  in  the  new,  large  bath  size. 

NEXrWEEfi  HAVE  A  UfVEUBd  COMPif//OW/ 

•  He  done  with  canual  eare!  Kvery  night  and 
morninf,  masnagc  your  face  with  SweelHeart's 
rich  lather,  Rinde  with  warm  water— then  cold. 
ThiH  (penile  SweetHeart  fiare  cleanses,  stimulales 
— helps  prevent  chapping;. 

SweetHeart 

Z?e  Soap  fhaf  AGREES 

"  wifh  Your  Skin 


{Continued  from  Page  92) 
where  he  had  been  working  then  and  whether 
he,  too.  had  been  long  on  the  market  on  that 
particular  day  in  October.  He  always  said 
that  he  had  been  in  Boston  with  E.  P.  Rush 
&  Co.  and  nothing  much  had  happened  to 
hini.  He  had  made  some  money  out  of  the 
market  the  year  before  and  had  put  it  into 
Government  bonds.  It  was  in  a  trust  fund 
now  and  his  mother  was  living  on  the  income 
derived  from  it. 

He  never  told  the  whole  truth  to  anyone 
except  to  Nancy  and  Arthur  Slade.  and  Ar- 
thur Slade  may  have  told  some  of  it  to  Tony 
Burton  at  the  Stuyvesant  Bank,  but  Charles 
was  never  sure.  Naturally  his  mother  and 
Dorothea  and  Elbridge  Sterne  knew  part  of 
the  truth,  and  Jessica  Lovell  knew  some  of  it. 
There  were  some  things  which  were  better 
not  told. 

When  the  drop  occurred  in  September, 
that  minor  break  which  nearly  everyone  con- 
sidered a  normal  readjustment,  considering 
the  market's  phenomenally  unbroken  rise, 
he  had  seen  it  for  what  it  was— the  first 
rumblings  of  a  landslide,  an  ominous  shift  of 
stress  and  strain  that  would  never  strike  a 
balance  until  the  whole  structure  broke.  He 
knew  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  greater  break 
long  before  Mr.  Rush,  after  a  partners'  meet- 
ing, called  him  in  to  help  compose  a  letter 
advising  customers  of  Rush  &  Co.  to  sell  their 
holdings  of  common  stocks. 

While  he  was  waiting  for  the  letter  to  be 
typed.  Charles  wandered  over  to  the  row  of 
leather  armchairs  before  the  tickers  and  the 
board.  Although  Rush  &  Co.  was  essentially 
an  investment  and  not  a  brokerage  office,  a 
large  group  was  there,  as  there  had  been  all 
that  summer.  He  was  look- 
ing at  the  last  quotation  ■^■■■■i 
for  Telephone  when  he 
saw  his  father  standing 
near  the  tickers.  He  was 
surprised  to  see  his  father, 
because  John  Gray  had 
never  done  his  trading  at  ^■■■■■■■1 
Rush  &  Co. 

"I've  been  feeling  a  little  lonely,  Charley," 
his  father  said.  "  I  thought  I  would  drop  into 
the  cloisters  here.  There's  an  atmosphere 
bordering  on  hysteria  down  the  street.  I'm 
seeking  conservatism.  There  doesn't  seem  to 
be  a  rally  yet.  does  there?" 

"No,  not  yet,"  Charles  said.  "I  thought 
that  you  were  staying  at  home  on  the  side 
lines." 

"I  thought  I  was  until  I  telephoned,  and 
then  I  got  Will  Stevens  to  drive  me  in.  just 
to  see  the  show.  Is  the  ticker  much  behind? " 

"I  don't  know.  I've  only  been  here  for  a 
minute."  He  was  not  a  customers'  man  and 
he  had  given  up  all  interest  in  the  mechanics 
of  the  market. 

John  Gray  took  his  hands  out  of  his  pock- 
ets. "  I  think  I'll  see  whether  Moulton's  busy. 
Willie  can  drive  us  back  home  if  you'll  be  at 
Post  Office  Square  around  five  o'clock." 

"Father,"  Charles  began. 

"Don't  say  it,"  his  father  said.  "We'll  talk 
about  it  driving  home."  He  walked  away  be- 
tween the  rows  of  chairs  toward  the  ground- 
glass  doors  of  the  partners'  offices. 

Mr  rush's  door  was  open,  as  it  usually 
was  in  the  late  afternoon,  so  Charles  did  not 
knock  when  he  brought  in  the  draft  of  the 
form  letter  half  an  hour  later.  Mr.  Rush  was 
using  the  bottom  drawer  of  his  roU-toj)  desk 
as  a  f(X)trest  and  he  sat  tilted  back  in  his 
swivel  chair.  John  Gray  was  still  there  with 
him. 

"All  right,  Johnny,"  Mr.  Rush  was  saying. 
"I  only  know  what  I  think.  If  you're  out, 
stay  out.  (io  home  and  read  lioswell." 

"And  three  days  from  now  it  will  be  up 
again,"  his  father  said.  "Do  you  want  to  bet 
me,  Moulton?" 

And  then  Charles  gave  Mr.  Rush  the  draft 
of  the  letter. 

The  C'adillac  was  parked  in  Post  C)nice 
S(|uar(-  in  a  space  where  llu;re  was  supix)sed 
to  \h-  no  parking,  because  his  father  had 
Icarncrl  that  the  traffic  officer  on  duly  there 
was  ititcrcstcfl  m  c(»inmon  stocks. 

"Thank  you.  Tf)m,"  his  father  said  to  the 
IX)lic<iTian,  "and  don't  forget  what  I  told 
you.  This  is  my  son  Charles." 


^  A  wise  man  amon^  the 
^  norani 
^irl  in  tli 
men. 


i.s  as  a  beaiilifnl 
company  of  Itlind 

— SAADI. 


"Pleased  to  meet  you,"  the  policeman s 
"Just  leave  the  Caddy  here  any  time, 
Gray."  , 

"Tom  is  very  reasonable."  his  father  : 
as  they  drove  off,  "but  I  wish  he  wouh 
call  it  a  Caddy."  He  leaned  back  on  the 
leather  cushions  and  half  closed  iiis  e 
They  had  reached  tiie  open  road  and  W 
Stevens  was  driving,  faster. 

"Father,"  Charles  said,  "haven't 
done  enough  about  beatin'g  the  Systen 

"Now,  Charley,  let's  not  spoil  this  drh 

"  All  right."  Charles  said,  "but  what  ab 
that  trust  fund?" 

"I'll  attend  to  it  next  week."  his  fat 
said.  "Now  drop  it.  I  really  don't  know  \ 
I  like  you,  Charley." 

Charles  did  not  drop  it.  although  he 
to  speak  so  loudly  in  the  car  that  his  vi 
became  hoarse  and  dry.  What  was  the  eart 
use  in  taking  any  risks,  he  was  asking,  w 
he  had  everything,  enough,  too  much 
everything?  The  market  was  shaky.  Any 
could  see  there  would  be  a  break.  It 
egotism,  it  was  childish,  it  made  no  sense, 
father  had  said  himself  he  was  not  sleej 
well.  What  was  the  use  in  going  on  with 
he  did  not  need  any  more?  There  wouk 
only  one  end  to  it. 

His  father  folded  his  hands  when  Ch; 
had  finished  and  was  silent  for  almost  a 
ute  before  he  answered.  "You're  quite  r 
about  that  trust  fund.  Charley.  I'll  atten 
it  right  away.  You  remember  that  ten  ti 
sand  dollars  of  your  mother's  and  that 
of  Dorothea's?  Well,  they  wanted  me  ti 
a  little  something  with  it.  I  thought  perl 
I'd  better  not  tell  you.  but  I've  done  so 

  thing,  quite  a  lot.  am 

^^■■■■^H      really  is  time  I  saw  ah 
that  trust  fund." 

He  undoubtedly 
planning  to  attend  tc 
The  papers  were 
drawn,  as  Charles  fo 
^■^^^■HB  later,  for  a  fund  of  a  h 
dred  and  fifty  thous 
dollars.  The  papers  were  all  there  upst 
in  his  room,  but  his  father  had  nt 
signed  them.  It  was  one  of  those  details  t( 
taken  up  when  he  had  the  time. 

The  day  when  the  market  first  brokt 
October  must  have  started  for  everyone 
way  it  did  for  Charles:  as  a  part  of  the  o 
nary  routine  of  living.  Work  went  on  with 
much  interruption  in  conservative  oft 
like  Rush  &  Co.  It  was  only  when  the  d 
went  on  the  next  day  and  the  next  and  w 
the  tickers  lagged  farther  and  farther  bel 
the  trading  that  Charles  began  to  obs. 
that  all  the  faces  in  the  office  were  stan 
with  an  expression  that  began  to  erast 
dividuality. 

Jessica  had  come  to  Boston  on  the  mor 
of  the  break  and  they  were  to  have  had  li 
together,  but  he  called  her  up  at  her  ai 
house  to  say  that  he  felt  he  had  better 
at  the  office.  Y'et  at  home  for  the  first  da 
so  he  could  not  notice  any  change  and  tl 
seemed  to  be  no  more  connection  betw 
home  and  E.  P.  Rush  &  Co.  than  there  > 
had  been. 

That  first  evening,  before  supper,  his 
ther  said  it  would  be  nice  if  Axel  were  to 
some  cocktails  because  it  had  been  qui' 
day  in  Boston  and  Dorothea  and  Elbri 
were  coming  to  dinner.  It  was  imix)ss 
to  read  anything  on  his  father's  face,  bu 
soon  as  they  had  a  moment  al  ne  toget 
Charles  asked  if  everything  was  all  right, ; 
his  father  looked  very  cheerful. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  try  to  look  lik 
doctor,"  he  said,  "and  I  wish  you  wouk 
think  of  me  ai^a  widow  or  an  orphan.  Ha 
everybody  been  expecting  this?  Of  coi 
I'm  all  right." 

The  next  aftermxHi  Charles  left  Rush  & 
for  an  hour  to  go  with  Jessica  to  l(M)k  at 
gag(;ment  rings,  and  whenever  he  saw  a' 
mond  in  a  platinum  setting  from  then  oi 
thought  of  those  faces  and  the  tickers.  ' 
a)uld  no  longer  tell  what  you  might  get  ( 
ajtnmon  stock  when  you  sold  it.  Quolat 
had  no  nn-aning  tx-cause  the  ticker  was  « 
Ix  iiind.  Yet  there  was  nf)l  a  Hurry  at  Ik 
(Cuntinued  un  I'agc  VO) 
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Fresh-tinted,  flawless, 
enchantingly  young  and 
genuine — this  is  the 
Angel  Face  look! 


;>  suiH'rh  shnilvs  — 
tttinjilvlr  ivilli  i>iijj 

8<M  ,Uu, 


Easier  to  apply!  "The  easiest  make-up  imaginable!  No 
greasy  fingertips.  No  watery  sponge.  Angel  Face  gives  a 
soft,  velvety  look  that's  never  shiny,  never  drying." 

Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  III 


Stays  on!  "Wonderful,  smooth,  all-in-one  make-up!  Pond's  new 
Angel  Face  stays  on  much  longer  than  powder  and  never  spills!" 

The  Countess  Jean  de  Car aman 


Perfect  in  your  linn<ll)a^!  "I  always  carry  Angel  Face! 
It  smooths  on  a  coniplclc,  liallcriiig  make-up  in  jn>l  a  few 
second-.  Never  spills  over  niy  haiidhag  i>r  cluthcs." 

Mrs.  Nicholas  R.  uu  Pont 
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SKeatlie  your  lef;s  in 


GORDON 


*MOONUCjHr.  .  .  StnnluHt .  .  .  Da^n  .  .  .  Du.h  .  .  . 
liny  of  tin:  Kin.-irf  new  Qonloii  iili/iilt:i  for  Si)rii>^ 
will  hriii^  ni-w  c<,l,)r  cKcili-nu-nl  l<>  your  viird- 
rolir  .  .  ,  nr<x'  lovrlinfHM  Id  your  IcfiH. 


(Conlinucd  from  Panf  94) 

The  next  day  was  terrible,  but  it  was  re- 
assuring that  his  father  had  not  bothered  to 
go  to  town.  He  said  there  was  no  use  going 
until  things  cleared  up.  and  of  course  he  was 
right.  He  was  more  interested  in  his  new  vel- 
vet smoking  jacket  of  a  deep  burgundy  color, 
which  had  come  that  morning,  than  in  the 
news,  and  he  wore  his  jacket  to  supper. 

"Why,  John,"  his  mother  said  when  she 
saw  it,  "you  never  told  me  about  it." 

"I  still  like  to  surprise  you,  dear,"  John 
Gray  told  her.  "You  always  look  so  pretty 
when  you're  surprised.  I  hope  you  won't 
mind  if  I  ask  Axel  for  cocktails,  and  I've 
asked  for  champagne  at  supper. " 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  a  party,"  his 
mother  said.  "It's  just  an  ordinary  supper." 

"Charley  looks  tired,"  John  Gray  said. 
"You  don't  want  to  take  these  things  too 
hard,  Charley.  Everything  goes  up  and 
down." 

Charles  felt  deathly  tired  that  night,  but 
his  father  did  not  seem  tired  at  all. 

"John,  dear,"  his  mother  said,  "I'm  so 
glad  you  got  all  through  with  everything  be- 
fore this  happ)ened.  Do  you  know  what  he's 
been  doing  all  day,  Charley?  He's  been  at  the 
library  reading  about 
the  South  Sea  Bubble." 


★  ★★★★★★ 


Charles  was  always  up 
by  seven  in  the  morning 
in  order  to  be  in  time  for 
the  eight-three  train  and 
the  family  always  had 
breakfast  together.  His 
mother  was  already  at 
the  table  and  the  coffee 
was  there,  in  the  new 
silver  coffeepot,  when 
Charles  came  down  next 
morning. 

"Charles,  dear,"  his 
mother  said,  "I  wonder 
whether  you  would  mind 
going  up  and  knocking  on 
your  father's  door.  He 
always  likes  to  be  with 
us  at  breakfast." 

"If  he's  asleep," 
Charles  said,  "perhaps 
he'd  like  to  sleep." 

"No.  You  know  he 
always  likes  to  be  down 
for  breakfast." 

There  was  no  sort  of 
warning  or  premoni- 
tion. As  Charles  walked  upstairs  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  and  the  rattle  of 
wheels  on  Spruce  Street.  It  would  be  the  ice 
company. 

For  years  his  father  had  slept  in  the  small 
room  to  the  right  of  the  stairs,  because  he 
liked  to  go  to  bed  when  he  pleased  without 
disturbing  anyone.  Charles  remembered  the 
freshly  painted  panels  and  the  brass  latch  of 
the  old  thin  door.  The  latch  was  brightly 
polished.  When  he  knocked,  the  ice  wagon 
was  still  rattling  down  Spruce  Street. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "are  you  awake?" 

There  was  no  sound  on  the  other  side  of 
the  door  and  he  opened  it  instead  of  knocking 
again.  The  window  was  open  and  a  cool 
breeze  was  blowing  the  new  chintz  curtains. 
His  father  was  lying  on  his  narrow  spool  bed. 
His  Bible  was  on  the  bedside  table  and  beside 
the  Bible  there  was  the  bottle  of  sleeping 
pills  which  his  brother-in-law  had  given  him. 
There  was  nothing  to  explain  the  spasm  of 
fear  which  sh(X)k  him  except  his  father's  utter 
stillness.  I  le  was  out  in  the  hall  again,  closing 
the  bedrcK)ni  door  very  softly,  before  he  faced 
the  full  realization  that  his  father  was  dead. 

A  MOMiCNT  later  he  was  in  his  father's 
study  and  had  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
When  he  saw  his  father's  private  telephone 
he  must  have  given  the  ojK-rator  his  Uncle 
Gerald  Marchby's  number  from  instinct 
rather  than  reascjn.  It  was  still  early  and 
his  uncle  would  tx;  at  home.  He  told  him 
to  cotne  to  S|)ruce  Street  as  s<x)n  as  lie  could, 
to  o|)en  the  door  without  ringing,  and  that  he 
woulfl  Ix'  wailing  in  the  hall. 

Itistinct  again  rather  than  reason  made 
him  realize  that  his  mother  had  Ix  tter  not 
be  in  the  house  when  D<A;tor  Marchby  called. 


■A 


There  was  that  dreamlike  feeling  of  hurryinS 
without  being  able  to  hurry,  but  he  called  ul! 
the  Masons'  house  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Mason 
He  wanted  her  to  call  up  his  mother  and  i 
think  of  some  reason  to  ask  her  to  come  ovi 
and  to  please  keep  her  there  for  a  while.  1 
must  have  said  that  something  serious  h, 
happened  and  that  he  would  tell  her  lati 
Then  he  walked  downstairs. 

"  Here's  your  coffee.-dear,"  his  mother  sai- 
"Was  he  asleep?" 

Yes,  he  must  have  answered,  he  w, 
asleep.  He  remembered  the  taste  of  the  cofii 
He  wanted  to  drink  it  in  a  gulp,  but  insti: 
he  drank  it  slowly.  He  had  not  finished  tl 
coffee  when  the  telephone  rang,  and  li 
mother  said  not  to  bother,  that  she  wou 
answer  it. 

It's  Margaret  Mason,"  she  said.  "1' 
sure  I  don't  know  what  she  wants  so  earh 
the  morning." 

"She  probably  wants  to  talk,"  he  hc;i 
himself  saying. 

He  was  waiting  in  the  hall  when  his  Uni 
Gerald  came.  Charles  followed  him  up  t 
stairs,  but  not  into  the  room.  He  waited 
the  landing  until  his  uncle  came  out. 

"Charley,   you  < 
come  in  now,"  his  ui 
said.  His  uncle  sti 
near  the  bed  hold; 
his  black  bag,  and  the 
bottle  on  the  table  > 
gone.  "He  died  in 
sleep,"  his  uncle  said. ' 
was  a  heart  attack.  1  i| 
Gray  heart,  Charley." 
"Yes,  sir." 
"Where's  yo 
mother?" 

"She's  over  at  t 
Masons'." 

"Does  she  know?" 
"Not  yet,"  Charl 
told  him. 

"  How  did  she  get  o\ 
there?" 

His  voice  was  hoai 
when  he  answered, 
asked  Mrs.  Ma  sop 
ask  her." 

Their  glances  met  a 
neither  of  them  spo 
for  a  moment. 

"I'm  glad  you  thoug 
of  that,"  his  uncle  sa; 
"I'll  go  and  tell  her 
guess  you'd  better  call  up  Hugh  Blashfie 
Charley." 

"Yes,"  Charles  said.  "I  guess  I'd  bett 
Uncle  Gerald." 

Neither  Charles  nor  his  uncle  ever  spc 
again  of  that  moment  when  they  had  stc 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  outside  his  fathi 
room;  and  as  far  as  he  knew,  no  one  i 
heard  anything  about  it.  No  one  ever  he; 
but  certain  people  may  have  guessed, 
least  he  was  sure  that  his  mother  and  D< 
thea  had  never  learned  the  truth.  His  fat 
had  died  of  a  heart  attack,  brought  on 
strain  and  worry,  and  jjerhaps  it  was  jusi 
well.  He  never  liked  to  think  of  his  fat 
trying  to  face  what  was  left.  Iki 

A  note  came  from  Jessica  that  same  moi 
ing:  "Charles,  dear,  I  feel  so  sick  and  soi 
for  what  you  must  be  going  through.  Pies 
come  and  see  me,  dear,  as  soon  as  you  f 
you  can." 

He  telephoned  that  afternoon  and  told  I 
the  family  needed  him  and  he  knew 
would  understand.  His  mother  and  Dorotl 
were  not  seeing  anyone  just  yet. 

The  d(X)rbell  was  beginning  to  ring, 
never  forgot  the  sf)und  of  the  doorbell, 
never  forgot  the  hours  in  that  r<x)m  of 
father's  with  Mr.  Blashfield  and  Elbric 
Sterne,  the  closed  d<K)r,  the  ojxining 
drawers,  and  the  stacks  of  pajx-rs.  There  v 
no  way  of  keeping  Elbridge  out  of  it  and 
was  glad  he  had  not  gone  through  with 
ak)ne  with  Mr.  Blashfield. 

When  he  called  up  Boston,  he  said 
would  amie  in  at  once  with  his  father's  U 
yer,  but  even  Ix'fore  they  left  they  had  10 
idea  of  the  figures,  and  the  fewer  people* 
knew,  the  Ix-tter. 

(Conlinufil  on  I'age  VH) 


Leonora  Tbomber 

Once  I  was  young  and  fair, 

Who  now  am  old; 
Golden  and  bright  my  hair — 
Where  now  that  gold? 

Once  I  had  strength  and  grace, 

Who  now  am  bent; 
Once  I'd  a  lovely  face — 
Beauty  is  spent. 

Once  I'd  a  lover  true. 

And  still  we  love! 
All  that  the  years  undo 
Undoes  not  love. 

★  ★★★★★★ 
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Lux 


eep  (/nc//es  ^^trousseau-/oi/e/u  '^3  -times  as  /on^. 


1 
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This  l,u,UTCu„.>ollow  „.....coa.-inox„,-nsivo  yo.  I.».l>  .n.M.^I.  f-r  a  l.n.l.-         ko.,.  ....u«.a...|  1,  K-n.!-  l...x  .-ro. 


Dont  trust  tfour  nice  things  to  ^nifthing  /ess  mild  than  gentle  LUX  Flakes! 


*er  Suds!  The  minute  you  turn  on  the  water 
tiny  diamonds  billow  up  into  thick,  active 
They  work  fast,  leave  undies  sweet,  fresh 

i  lovely  in  no  time. 


Richer  Suds!  These  richer  suds  last  and  last— 
don't  die  down.  They  float  away  soil  and  perspi- 
ration without  harming  color  or  fabric.  Wonder- 
ful, even  in  hard  water 


Don't  risit  harsh  suds!  llt  lieve  your  hands.  If 
harsh  suds  leave  your  hands  rough  and  dry,  think 
what  thcv  may  do  to  undies!  Lux  care  is  gentler- 
keeps  undies  lovely  3  tunes  as  long. 


flSE    TINY    DIAMONDS    OF    LUX    ARE  ANOTHER 


TRIUMPH    OF    THE    WORLD-FAMOUS    LEVER  LABORATORIES 
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Soaping  (lulls  hair. 
Halo  glorifies  it ! 


Yes,  "soaping"  your  hair 
with  even  finest  liquid  or  crea 
shampoos  hides  its  natural 
lustre  with  dulling  soap  filrr 

/  Halo  — not  a  soap,  not  a  cream 
—  contains  no  sticky  oils,  nothing  to  hide 
your  hair's  natural  lustre  with  dulling 
film.  Made  with  a  new  patented 
ingredient,  Halo  brings  out  glossy, 
shimmering  highlights  the  very  first 
time  you  use  it!  Its  delightfully  fragrant 
lather  rinses  away  quickly,  completely 
in  any  kind  of  water  — needs  no  lemon  or 
vinegar  rinse.  For  hair  that's  naturally 
colorful,  lustrou-sly  soft,  easy  to 
manage— use  Hah  Shampoo! 
At  any  drug  or  cosmetic  counter. 


m 


Not  a  soap) 
not  a  cream  — 
cannot  leave 
dulling  film! 

/  Quickly, 
effectively  removes 
dandruff  from  both 
hair  and  scalp! 


Gives  fragrant, 
soft-water  lather 
even  in  hardest 
water! 

n/'  leaves  hair 
lustrou^y  soft,  easy 
to  manage — with 
colorful  rmtural 
highlights! 


I 


Halo  reveals  the  hidden  beauty  of  your  hair! 


(Continufd  from  Page  96)~ 
"Charley."  F.lbridge  said.  "I  don't  see 
why  he  did  it." 

"He  cxjuldn't  help  it."  That  answer  ex- 
plained ever\-thing.  but  excused  nothing. 
"  .\nd  no  one  m  ust  ever  know . " 

"  I  don't  see  how  you're  going  to  stop  it," 
Elbridge  said. 

Of  course  there  was  one  way  to  stop  a  part 
of  that  ine\'itable  talk.  He  could  put  his  own 
Government  bonds  into  the  assets.  He  would 
have  to  tell  Hugh  Blashfield.  the  Lovells.  and 
Elbridge  would  know,  but  there  was  no  reason 
why  it  should  go  any  farther.  He  could  never 
give  himself  much  credit  for  his  decision,  be- 
cause it  was  the  best  way  out  of  it  and  it  was 
something  lie  owed  to  the  family. 

"I'll  get  along  all  right.  Elbridge."  he 
heard  himself  sa\"ing.  "Mother  will  have  to 
have  something  and  we  can  get  her  to  put  it 
into  a  trust." 

.\11  he  wanted,  all  he  could  do.  was  to  have 
ever\thing  look  as  well  as  possible.  His  fa- 
ther had  said  that  he  was  being  conser\-ative 
and  careful  and  he  had  expressed  that  con- 
ser\-atism  by  protecting  himself  with  what 
he  considered  a  ridiculously  large  margin. 
AMien  he  had  been  sold  out  at  the  market  the 
pre\'ious  day  the  account  had  come  close  to 
breaking  even.  It  was  even  possible  that  it 
might  be  shghtly  in  tlie  black  when  the  final 
figuring  was  completed,  but  even  so  there 
was  almost  nothing  left- 
He  called  on  Jessica  that  night,  just  for  a 
few  minutes,  because  he  did  not  want  to 
leave  liis  mother  or  Dorotliea  too  long.  WTien 
he  reached  Johnson  Street  it  was  late  and  he 
was  glad  that  Mr.  Lovell  had  retired.  Some- 
how all  the  day  was  still  ^xixh  him  and  there 
was  still  so  much  to  do  tliat 
he  felt  strangely  imper- 
sonal  when  he  kissed  her. 
She  knew,  of  course,  how 
he  had  felt  about  his  fatlier. 
but  he  hoped  that  she  did 
not  think  that  he  sounded 
cold  and  practical.  He 
might  have  put  oft  until 
later  telling  her  about  add- 
ing his  bonds  to  his  father's  estate,  but  it 
seemed  to  liim  that  she  should  know  right 
away. 

"You  see.  don't  you?"  he  remembered 
saving.  "  It's  the  only  tiling  to  do." 

"Oh.  Charley  dear,  of  course  it  is."  They 
sal  tliere  in  the  wallpaper  room,  holding 
hands. 

"You  and  I  can  get  on.  We  can  be  married 
just  the  same." 

"Darling."  she  said,  "of  course  we  can. 
ni  never  raarni'  anyone  but  you." 

"I'm  awfully  glad  you're  ■with  me,"  he 
said.  "I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  without 
you." 

"Of  course  I'm  with  you,  dear.  rilalwa>-s 
be  witli  you." 

"You  see  why  I  don't  want  anyone  to 
know,"  he  said,  "but  I  suppose  you  ought  to 
tell  your  father. ' ' 

They  kissed  again  in  the  firont  hall  before 
he  opened  tlie  door,  and  it  ne%'er  occurred  to 
him — there  was  no  possible  way  he  could 
have  told — that  he  would  meet  Jessica  Lovell 
only  once  again. 

The  Lovells  were  at  the  funeral,  but  they 
sat  in  the  back  of  the  church,  not  near  the 
family,  and  Charles  had  no  opportunity  to 
speak  to  them  afterward.  .After  the  ser\'ice  at 
the  grave  at  the  old  North  Cemetery,  Jessica 
sent  him  another  note.  Her  fatlier  was  going 
to  New  York  for  a  few  days,  she  told  him, 
and  wanted  her  to  go  with  him  and  she  really 
felt  she  sliould.  They  would  be  back  on  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday.  She  would  call  him  the  min- 
ute they  were  back. 

He  wished  tliat  he  might  have  seen  her 
before  she  left,  and  he  was  as  much  surprised 
as  one  amid  be  at  such  a  time  that  she  liad 
not  asked  him  to  stop  at  Johnson  Street  in- 
stead of  sending  a  note,  but  it  was  sensible 
for  her  to  go  away.  Tliere  would  liave  been 
no  chance  for  them  to  be  alone  tf>Kcther. 
He  was  much  too  busy  puttmg  things 
m  order. 

Kltiridgt  Stemc<had  left  Wriglit-Shcrwin, 
and  the  sooner  they  could  all  move  lo  Kansas 


^  Better  keep  yourself  clean 
^  and  bright.  Yon  are  the 
window  throngh  which  j"ou 
must  see  the  itorld. 

—  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW. 


City  the  better,  now  that  they  had  definitelj 
made  up  their  minds.  Still  there  were  al 
those  final  farewells  and  repeated  explana 
tions.  His  mother  could  not  be  expected  Xn 
leave  immediately.  She  could  not  cut  the  tie 
all  at  once,  but  Elbridge's  job  in  Kansa 
City  could  not  wait  indefinitely.  It  was  a 
though  she  were  lea\Tng  the  house  to  g©  on  i 
\-isit  and  always  returning  for  some  odd  o 
end  she  load  forgotten. 

In  the  end  Charles  was  the  one  who  ha( 
to  make  the  decisions.  Mrs.  Mason  and  al 
his  mother's  friends  kept  telling  him  they  di( 
not  know  what  his  mother  and  Dorothe 
would  liave  done  without  him,  and 
motlier  and  Dorothea  were  always  saym 
tlie  -aame  thing.  He  was  the  head  of  th 
family  and  in  ever>-  detail  he  had  to  repre 
sent  tlie  family.  There  was  the  stone  in  th 
North  Cemetery;  what  furniture  his  mothe 
and  Dorothea  wanted  to  take  to  Kansas  Cit 
and  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  rest.  \Mia 
was  to  be  done  about  the  Cadillac,  and  wha 
about  the  couple  and  the  bills  and  tlie  dom 
tion  his  father  had  promised  to  give  th 
hospital?  His  mother  was  so  relieved  that  h 
had  left  something  so  that  she  could  ha\ 
her  independence.  She  wanted  to  give  a  litt 
of  it  to  the  library-  as  a  John  Gray  Memori 
Fund. 

He  \\-as  tired  of  seeing  people.  They  we 
continually  calling  at  Spruce  Street,  ai 
whenever  he  was  not  talking  to  Mr.  Bias 
field  his  mother  was  sending  word  for  him 
come  downstairs  and  meet  them.  She  h: 
never  known  how  many  friends  they  had  ai 
how  kind  they  all  could  be.  Even.-one  hi 
been  to  call  except  the  Lovells.  butThi 
Jessica  and  Mr.  Lo\'ell  were  out  of  town. 

By  the  time  the  Lovel 
^^^^^^^Bi  ^^^^  back,  he  had  bee 
through  so  much  that  W 
Lovell  was  only  anothi 
problem — at  least 
always  hoped  that  he  hj 
given  Mr.  Lovell  that  in 
pression.  He  and  h 
^^^^^^^H  mother  and  Dorothea  ar 
Elbridge- were  in  tlie  pari 
discussing  everything  in  an  aimless  way,  sa 
ing  tlie  same  things  over  and  over  when  .Ax 
knocked  on  the  door  and  said  that  M 
Lovell  wished  to  speak  to  Mr.  Charles  on  tl 
telephone. 

"Do  you  mean  Miss  Lovell?"  Charl 
asked. 

No,  it  was  Mr.  Lovell,  and  the  telephoi 
was  still  in  the  hall  below  the  stairs. 

"  Good  evening.  Charles."  Mr.  Lovell  sai 

"Good  e\Tning,  Mr.  Lovell.  A\liendid  y 
and  Jessica  get  back?" 

"This  afternoon.  I  wonder  if  you  woi 
mind  coming  over  for  a  little  while;  that 
if  you're  not  too  busy." 

Of  course  he  was  not  too  busy  and  he  1 
thought  that  Jessica  would  surely  be  at  t 
door  to  meet  him,  but  instead  Mr.  Lov 
opened  it  liimself. 

"  Good  evening,  Charles,"  Mr.  Lovell  sa 
"Shall  we  go  into  the  library?  There's  a  I 
there." 

"  WTiere's  Jessica? " 

"Upstairs,  but  she'll  be  down  in  a  fi 
minutes.  Cliarles,  I  haven't  had  the  oppi 
tunity  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  for  you  a; 
for  everything." 

Mr.  Lovell  seemed  reheved  as  he  alwa 
did  when  he  reached  the  safety  of  the  librai 

"Have  a  comfortable  chair,  Charles.' 
said.  "Take  my  cliair,  over  there  by 
lamp." 

He  did  not  sit  down,  as  Mr.  Lovell  ask 
him,  because  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
brary  he  had  some  premonition  of  what  N 
Lovell  was  going  to  say  and  he  could  f 
some  force  within  himself  gathering  to  m 
some  immediate  shock.  "No,  tliank  yoi 
he  answered.  "I've  been  sitting  down 
day." 

"  I  don't  exactly  know  how  to  begin,"  K 
Lovell  began,  "but  I  think  tliat  frankm 
has  been  the  basis  of  our"— lie  paused 
"our  previous  relationship,  don't  you?" 

"You've  been  frank,  sir.  Maybe  1  shoi 
have  been  franker  myself."  He  was  aim 
glad  that  he  said  it  in  just  that  way. 

H  imlinurH  un  Hoge  lUV) 
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Matching  bra,  about  2.00  and  panfie,  about  3.00 


lOUSES     •     HOSTESS  COATS 


NYLON 

Light  as  rippling  water,  smooth  as  tile— Textron  s  new  blue  slip  of  wonderful, 
beautiful  nylon  tricot.     It  doesn't  bag  or  sag.  doesn  t  cling  or  shrink  - . .  washes  and 
dries  like  sheerest  nylon  stockings.     Made  entirely  of  nylon  from  shoulder  straps 
to  sturdy  stitches.     Also  in  Snow  White.  Pink  Angel.  Black,  or  Buttercup. 
Slip,  sizes  32  to  42  in  ayerage  and  tall  lengths.     Pantie,  sizes  4  to  7. 
Bra.  sizes  32  to  36.     At  leading  stores  throuohout  the  country. 

TEXTRON  IXC,  Tc.xtron  Bldg.,  401  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York  16.  N.  Y.     "jf  ^      ^      Q  |^ 


a.  V  t.  p»T.  c  ■ 


MENS  WEAR 


WOVEN  LINGERIE 


TRICOT  LINGERIE 
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MILAN 
$6.95 


the  young  look 
the  smart  look 
the  practical  look 


CARMEN 

J6.95 


$^95_$^95 


Slightly  higher  Denver  wrtl 


TODAY— MORE  THAN  EVER  — 
AMERICA'S  STANDARD  OF  VAIUE 


RICAN  GIRI  SHOE  CO.,  120  Kingjfon  St.,  Botton,  Mom. 

Diviiion:  Caniolidoted  Noiionol  Sho*  Corp. 


(Continued  from  Page  OS) 
"Now,  Charles,"  Mr.  Lovell  went  on, 
"nothing  that  I  have  to  say,  please  believe 
me,  reflects  on  you  personally.  You  have  be- 
haved magnificently.  Everyone  is  saying  so. 
Everyone  has  more  than  sympathy  for  you. 
They  have  respect." 

"Perhaps  you'd  better  tell  me  what  you 
have  on  your  mind,  Mr.  Lovell,"  Charles 
said. 

"Now,  Charles,"  Mr.  Lovell  said,  "I  want 
to  be  kind,  but  I  wish  I  did  not  have  to  be 
cruel  to  be  kind."  Mr.  Lovell  sighed.  "Jessica 
told  me  what  you  have  done  toward  settling 
your  father's  affairs.  It  was  what  a  generous 
and  dutiful  son  should  have  done,  and  I  re- 
spect you  for  it,  but,  Charles,  there's  a 
change,  and  an  unavoidable  change,  in  the 
whole  situation,  and  I  am  not  referring  to  its 
financial  aspects.  I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  be 
so  frank."  Mr.  Lovell  cleared  his  throat.  "I 
don't  mean  there's  anjiihing  verging  on,  well, 
scandal,  but  there's  a  shadow.  In  a  way, 
there  will  always  be  a  shadow  of  doubt 
as  to  whether  something  was  not  con- 
cealed." 

Charles  did  not  answer.  He  never  would 
be  able  to  avoid  that  doubt.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  shadow,  but  it  never  would  have 
been  as  deep  if  the  Lovells  had  stood  behind 
him. 

"I've  thought  this  over  carefully, 
Charles.  I've  been  over  it  thoroughly  with 
Jessica.  It's  an  impossible  situation.  We  must 
end  it." 

He  had  been  ready  for  it,  but  he  was  think- 
ing that  Jessica  should  have  been  the  one  to 
tell  him,  not  Mr.  Lovell. 

"Jessica,"  he  began,  and  his  voice  was 
hoarse  and  he  hated  to  have  Mr.  Lovell  see 
him  so  upset.  "Does  Jessica  want  it  this 
way?" 

"  Jessica's  very  unhappy,"  Mr.  Lovell  said, 
"but  I  wouldn't  have  spoken  to  you  if  she 
did  not  want  it  this  way.  It's  only  fair  for  her 
to  tell  you  so  herself.  If  you'll  wait  a  moment 
I'll  get  Jessica." 

He  must  have  stood  alone  in  the  library 
for  a  minute  or  two,  but  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  any  period  of  waiting  until  he  saw 
Jessica  in  the  open  door  with  Mr.  Lovell 
just  behind  her. 


"Oh,  Charley,"  she  said.  Her  voice  shook 
iiim  because  she  seemed  to  be  crying  out  to 
him  as  though  she  were  hurt. 

"  Now  Jessie,"  Mr.  Lovell  said  very  gently. ' 
"Just  control  yourself  for  a  minute  and  tell 
Charles  and  then  it  will  be  over." 

He  seemed  to  have  been  waiting  for  a  very 
long  time  before  she  spoke. 

"Charley,  darling,"  she  said,  "I  can't  go 
on.  I  can't  marry  you  with  both  of  you  feeling 
the  way  you  do." 

Of  course,  it  was  the  final  truth  and  it  had 
been  between  them  all  the  time.  She  was  al- 
most asking  for  forgiveness,  and  she  was 
hurt  as  much  as  he  was.  He  wanted  to  tell 
her  not  to  cry,  he  wanted  to  quiet  her  sobs 
with  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  knew  that  he  did  not  care  to 
go  any  farther  either.  He  wanted  to  tell  her 
not  to  bother  to  explain,  but  she  was  still 
speaking  through  her  sobs. 

"  I'm  so,  so  torn,  Charley,"  she  was  saying. 
Though  Mr.  Lovell's  arm  was  still  around 
her,  she  was  talking  as  though  he  were  not 
there  at  all.  "You  see,  don't  you,  that  he's 
given  up  everything  for  me?  I  have  to  do 
what  he  thinks  best." 

"Now,  Jessie,"  Mr.  Lovell  said,  "it's  all 
right.  It's  all  over,  Jessie  dear,"  but  it  was 
not  quite  all  over. 

"Oh,  Charley,"  Jessica  sobbed,  "it  doesn't 
mean  I  don't  love  you.  I  do  still  love 
you." 

There  were  all  those  reflexes  of  pain.  He 
knew  that  she  wanted  him  to  believe  she 
loved  him  and  that  she  wanted  to  believe  it 
herself.  It  was  just  what  Mr.  Lovell  had  said, 
it  was  over.  Charles  did  not  want  to  go  on 
with  it  any  further.  As  long  as  he  lived,  he 
did  not  want  to  see  Jessica  or  Mr.  Lovell 
again. 

"That's  all  right,  Jessica,"  he  said.  "Please 
don't  cry."  There  should  have  been  some- 
thing more  for  him  to  say,  some  sort  of  fare- 
well speech,  but  he  could  not  think  of  any. 
"Well,  I'd  better  be  going  now." 

He  did  not  want  to  stay  in  Clyde  any 
longer,  but  perhaps  the  main  reason  why  he 
went  to  New  York  was  that  he  wanted 
Jessica  to  be  sorry. 

(To  he  Concluded) 


BY  MARt  ELENE  COX 


YOU  must  admit,  mother,"  refuted  a 
young  girl,  "that  the  slang  I  use  is 
really  refined." 

Husbands  are  lucky — they  have  wives. 

Note  to  women  at  tea  parties:  Move  toward 
and  away  from  the  refreshment  table  as  if  on 
a  conveyor  belt. 

No  man  will  ever  know  what  it  means  to 
have  his  speed  slowed  down  by  an  apron 
pocket  catching  a  doorknob. 

News  item :  Miss  Caroline  Reed  entertained 
Mr.  John  Elliot  decently  at  her  home. 

Memory  .  .  .  Some  of  us  recall  how  if  our 
silk  stockings  seemed  too  thin  our  mothers 
made  us  wear  heavy  cotton  ones  underneath, 
and  instead  of  being  iiermitted  to  see  Theda 
Bara.the  only  movies  we  were  allowed  starred 
Mary  Pickford. 

Child's  (lescri/Uion:  "  When  the  cat  saw  the 
flog  her  back  shingled." 

A  liberal  education  to  many  college  stu- 
ficnts  these  days  seems  to  mean  a  generous 
alif)wance. 

When  a  a>ui)lo  is  elected  to  marriage 
there's  no  telling  which  one  will  eventually 
assume  the  i)residency. 

Home:  Life's  undress  rehearsal. 


"The  only  interesting  thing  on  the  pro- 
gram," confided  a  daughter,  "was  a  juggling 
act.  But  you  can't  really  enjoy  a  juggler, 
mother;  you're  always  worrying  for  fear  he'll 
drop  something." 

No  one  ever  entirely  gives  up  the  owner- 
ship of  a  place  if  he  has  planted  a  tree  there. 

There's  nothing  more  inviting  than  an  old 
chair  whose  seat  has  been  worn  hollow  by 
the  in-and-out  tide  of  family  life. 

H^aratory:  peacetime  propaganda. 

When  my  dinner  guest  is  to  be  a  man,  I 
start  the  dinner  bei'ore  setting  the  table;  if 
it's  a  woman,  I  set  the  table  first. 

"I  don't  call  it  laziness,"  said  one  mother, 
referring  to  her  fourteen-year-old,  slow- 
moving  son.  "I  just  call  it  growing." 

A  child  who  has  never  licked  a  dish  from 
mother's  baking  has  not  completely  been  a 
child. 

The  iKst  thing  about  being  a  farmer  is 
that  a  man  never  reaches  the  age  where  he 
lias  to  retire. 

Note  to  husbands:  There's  an  old  story 
about  a  man  who  married  -ji  woman  as  a  busi- 
ness pro|X)siti()n  but  he  did  everything  a  lov- 
ing husband  should  do  and  found,  to  iiis  sur- 
I)rise,  that  he'd  fallen  m  love  with  his  wife. 
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II  your  size  y^^ir^m/f^An^iA 

arner's  go  to  any  length  to  please  you.  Now  you  can 
loose  from  short,  medium,  long  or  extra  long  lengths  .  .  . 
le  just  right  for  you.  incidentally,  only  Warner's  make 
ilf-Size  corselettes,  like  the  one  shown  here.  They're 
iig  on  comfort,  if  you're  short-waisted. 


You  don't  mind  taking  a  trimming  where  hips  are  con- 
cerned. But  a  girdle  that's  too  small  at  the  hips  causes 
unlovely  thigh  bulges.  One  that's  too  wide  ripples  down 
the  sides.  For  the  smoothest  trimming  ever,  Warner's  gir- 
dles and  corselettes  are  hip-sized;  straight,  average,  full. 


You'll  be  hugged  but  never  squeezed  in  your  Warner's . . . 
whether  you  choose  the  easy-does-it  control  of  light,  mesh 
elastics  or  the  stronger  control  of  tightly  woven  elastics. 
Incidentally,  Warner's  corselettes  are  ABC  cup-sized 
just  like  all  famous-for-fitting  Warner's  bras. 


We've  taken  the  sighs  out  of  size 

You  needn't  put  up  with  the  old-fashioned,  breath-taking  squeeze  of  standard 
sizes.  Now,  in  Warner's  3- Way-Sizes,  you  ran  Ix-  a  h)velier  sou  in  I  he  .-..nilieHl  way. 

•  First  you  pick  your  exact  size,  then  choose  your  length,  hip  size  and  ju«l  the 
control  you  want  from  over  300  styles  and  sizes. 

•  Even  short-waisted  women  can  find  what  they  want  in  \\  arner's.  For  instance, 
if  you  usually  take  half-size  dresses,  you'll  bless  the  day  you  slip  into  a  Half- 
Size  corselette  designed  exclusively  for  you  by  Warner's.  Incidentally,  Warner's 
Half-Size  corselettes  are  3-Way-Sized,  too,  for  perfect  fit. 

•  So  if  you're  looking  for  the  answer  to  your  prayers,  look  fur  the  \\  arner's  tlial'> 
planned  just  for  you  ...  3  Ways.  Girdles  begin  at  $3. .50.  Corselettes  at  SIO.OO. 


Amonp  Warner's  300  styles  and  sizes  is  the  U  Cant  "Half  Si:e"  conrlrUe  ll270>/iM,  in  pink.  SIH.SO 


STA -IIP-TOF*    •    ABC*     Al.rilAHF.T'     •     A'tl  KE* 


WOHI.D    FAMOUS    FOR    LE    CANT'    •    WARNERETTF.*  ^    .     ^.       .  „ 

"FHEE-LIFt"  •  HEDFERN*    'Reg.  IJ.  S.  Pal.  Off.,  The  W.rner  Brolhern  Co.,  New  York  16.  Chi«go  6,  ban  Ir.nr.,.  „  H 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  SINGER  WILL  HELP  YOU  DO  IT  ! 


Just  when  clothes  are  so  expensive,  when  sewing  can 
save  you  half— along  come  the  finest  SINGERS  ever! 

Designed  not  just  to  sew,  but  to  sew  beautifully,  surely, 
easiU'.  Choose  the  model  of  your  dreams  tomorrow! 

'\'our  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER  is  ready  with  lessons, 
notions,  services  to  help  you  sew  the  newest,  smartest  styles. 


•  SINGER*  Featherweight  Portable  Jols  work  ol  a 
full-size  macliine.  Weighs  only  11  lbs.  Comt-s  in 
handv  case.  Outsells  any  otlu  r  moiU  l  in  the  world  ! 


•  A  SINGER  is  so  easy  to  use!  .Naves  hastin;;;  sews 
over  pins.  Has  wide  range  of  speeds,  non-glare 
sewing  light,  quick  threading,  tension  indicator. 


•  Select  a  style  that  suits  \our  Ik^iiu-.  .M\(,l.k  has 

many  beautiful  models  in  period  and  modern  de- 
sign. Matching  stool  available  with  De  1-uxc  Desk. 


•  You're  sure  of  dependability  with  a  SINGER!  And 
service  is  as  near  as  your  nearest  SINGER  SEWING 
CENTER.  Queen  .Anne  model  is  one  of  the  favorites. 


•  There's  a  price  to  fit  your  purse:  SINGER  Machines 
start  at  )?89.-i0.  Easy  budget  terms.  Liberal  trade- 
in  allowances.  Above  is  newest  console. 


Dress  at  right  is  mau^ 
from  Vogue  Pattern 
j*S-4920.  Jacket  from 
Vogue  Pattern  #6672. 


•  Best  notions  in  town!  "^'our  SINCJKR  SEWING 
CEN  I  ER  has  them.  They'll  make  buttons,  button- 
holes. Give  sewing  lessons  as  gilt  with  new  machine. 


SINGER 


•  Set  of  basic  ottachmenti  com'<  with  (-very  new 
SINGKK.  More  than  a  dozen  others  available.  Zip- 
per foot,  shown,  makes  placktt-finishinK  easy. 

CopjTKrht.  U.8.A..  I»4e.  bjrTHE  MNOEH  MAMt-rArTimiwo  rOMPA.vy,  All  rlctit.  r»«nT«rt  fm  nil  ^wmirlea. 


•noc  U.  .S.  Put.  OIT. 
byTIin  .SINGER 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION  SINGER  Sewing  Machines,  Vacuum  Cleaners, 
and  otiii  I  pichii  ts  an  sold  only  at  SINGER  SEWING  CEN  l  ER.S,  iden- 
tihcd  by  the  Red  ".S"  on  the  window,  and  never  at  other  stores. 

Above  is  SIN(;ER  .SEWING  CEN  I  ER  at  ll.S  Main  .St.,  Suffolk,  Va. 
Hundreds  from  coast  to  coast.  Kor  address  of  yoMi  SIN(iER  SEWING 
CEN  I  ER  see  classihed  phone  directory.  SINGER  SE\VIN(;  MACHINE  CO. 

SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

nil. Hi: S  USE  NHAH  YOU  10  ShKVI-  YOU 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  .  .  .  SERVICE  STATION 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 


sources. 


Sometimes  the  best  work  was  being  done 
by  persons  and  groups  unaware  of  anything 
unusual  about  their  results.  To  make  certain 
of  each  piece  of  information  we  have  pre- 
sented through  these  pages,  we  have  traveled 
over  100,000  miles  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  visiting  scores  of  communities,  in- 
vestigating programs,  talking  to  leaders.  Our 
findings  have  been  studied,  sifted,  classified. 
Today  there  is  a  wealth  of  reports,  pamphlets 
and  clippings  out  of  which  we  can  give  advice 
and  help  to  readers  who  want  to  participate 
in  community  workshops. 

The  first  two  years  have  not  produced  any 
-nagic  formulas.  There  is  no  real  short  cut 
for  successful  community  action.  But  we 
:iave  rediscovered  the  fact  that  the  most  re- 
.varding  work  any  club  can  do  is  to  study  its 
iwn  community.  Nearly  every  community 
las  problems  to  solve.  We  have  proved  that 
-.here  is  no  more  successful  method  than  the 
;o-ordinated  efforts  of  women's  groups  when 
hey  have  faith  in  their  goal.  We  have  been 
lappy  over  the  growing  partnership  of  pro- 
essional  workers  and  laymen  who  encourage 
md  support  the  social- 
service  agencies.  But  even  ■■■^^■■l 
vith  the  best-laid  plans, 
here  is  no  substitute  for 
',  ork  and  more  work. 

From  the  stimulating 
lood  of  letters  on  commu- 
ity  problems  so  many  ^■■■■■B 
land  out.  There  was  one 
rom  a  mother  in  West  Point,  Mississippi, 
vho  [sought  our  help.  She  wrote,  "We  live 
n  a  rather  large  rural  community,  closely 
)(_iund  by  a  school,  three  churches,  a  store, 
riie  school  is  our  main  trouble.  Built  fifty 
cars  ago  for  one  hundred  pupils,  it  now 
muses  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  stu- 
!l  nts.  No  real  additions  or  repairs  have  been 
Inade  in  fifty  years.  It  is  a  death  trap  in  the 
yes  of  almost  every  parent.  How  can  a 
roup  of  mothers  build  a  new  school?"  To- 
lay  these  mothers  are  on  their  way  toward 

modem,  well-planned  school  building. 

At  Dillingham,  Alaska,  mothers  felt  that 
chool  children  should  be  provided  with  ap- 
)etizing  hot  lunches.  Mrs.  Polly  Kallenberg, 
ecretary  of  the  parent-teacher  association, 
isked  us  to  find  out  how  other  small  com- 
iiunities  had  solved  a  similar  problem.  Our 
ditors  asked  advice  from  Government  agen- 
ies  and  schools  all  over  the  country.  Finally, 
\  e  were  able  to  introduce  the  plan  used  by 
Tuitland,  Idaho,  a  small  community  with 
ne  of  the  best  hot-lunch  programs  we  could 
iscover.  Fruitland's  example  is  helping 
lany  other  towns  to  start  hot  lunches  in 
'iL'ir  schools. 

From  Harvel,  Illinois,  came  the  plea:  "A 

Oman  member  of  the  school  board?  It  was 
nheard  of.  People  laughed  when  my  name 

as  put  up.  But  I  received  twice  as  many 
otes  as  my  opponent.  At  the  age  of  thirty, 

ith  a  daughter,  ten,  in  the  fifth  grade  and  a 
jn,  five,  ready  to  enter  school,  I  find  myself 

full-fledged  member  of  the  school  board. 


1^  If  Me  do  not  have  peace 
^  within  ourselves,  it  is  in 
vain  to  seek  it  from  outward 
— U  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Now  I  want  to  be  sure  I  am  living  up  to  my 
new  responsibilities.  I  have  read  the  School 
Code  of  Illinois  from  cover  to  cover.  I  want 
to  do  the  best  I  can  to  make  my  town's 
schools  provide  effective  education  for  our 
children's  life  ahead."  The  Public  Affairs 
Department  provided  this  young  mother 
with  the  Ascension  Parish  (Louisiana)  plan 
to  bring  schools  and  community  together. 

A  closely  knit  organization  of  women  vol- 
unteers was  needed  in  Evansville,  Indiana. 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Bussing  was  one  of  the  first 
Journal  readers  to  write  our  new  depart- 
ment for  advice  as  to  how  Evansville 's  new 
Civic  Club  might  work  more  effectively.  She 
explained:  "After  having  carefully  studied 
your  article  and  several  others,  our  policy 
and  steering  committee  has  put  together 
this  skeleton  of  ideas  on  what  we  want  and 
what  we  need  to  perfect  a  smooth-running 
volunteer  agency.  We  want  your  frank  opin- 
ion, your  comments,  criticism  and  ideas." 

Today,  Evansville  has  a  very  excellent 
Citizens'  Participation  Bureau  with  one  paid 
staff  director  and  a  growing  list  of  "par- 

  ticipators"  in  community 

■■■■^■^B  life.  It  is  an  excellent 
pattern  of  community  co- 
operation. No  one  wishes 
to  take  entire  credit.  The 
down-to-earth  planning 
was  done  by  the  Civic 
^^^■■■■i  Club,  the  Junior  Service 
League  came  forward  with 
financial  support,  and  the  Evansville  Wel- 
fare Council  provides  housing  and  direction 
for  the  project. 

Many  fine  projects  have  come  to  our  at- 
tention. We  wish  we  could  list  each  one. 
There's  a  family  camp  at  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
sponsored  by  the  Y.M.C.A.,  where  parents 
and  children  can  take  a  holiday  together  at 
prices  young  married  people  can  afford.  In 
Toronto,  Canada,  the  Junior  League  has 
sponsored  and  financed  a  "Kindergarten  of 
the  Air"  which  brings  through  radio  to 
isolated  homes  a  plan  of  preschool  activities. 
At  the  Scottish  Rite  Hospital  in  Decatur, 
Georgia,  crippled  children  are  kept  abreast 
of  their  school  studies  through  the  efforts  of 
fifteen  Red  Cross  Grey  Ladies,  all  ex-school- 
teachers. In  Cincinnati,  the  Craft  Shop  for 
the  Handicapped  has  guided  hundreds  of 
blind,  deaf,  crippled  or  mentally  deficient 
workers  toward  useful  occupations. 

There  are  many  others.  The  two  years 
have  provided  many  encouraging  experiences. 
The  battle  for  a  decent  and  peaceful  world 
goes  on.  There  have  been  growth  and  prog- 
ress— there  must  be  much  more.  But  this 
much  is  true:  women  all  over  the  country 
are  awakening  to  a  new  sense  of  citizen  re- 
sponsibility. Their  determination  to  help 
their  towns  and  their  country  is  making  its 
mark. 

And  the  Public  Affairs  Department- 
its  growth  proved,  its  being  justified — will 
continue  to  place  every  means  at  our  dis- 
posal to  help  our  readers  achieve  results. 


COMMIJXITY  HOlTSEKEEPIXfi 

(Continued  from  Page  23} 


sm  town.  Here  are  some  of  the  most  pressing 
many  communities: 


Full-time  health  department 
New  school  buildings 
Recreation  program 

Better  salaries  and  working  conditions  for 

teachers 
Family-counseling  service 
Mental-hygiene  clinic  for  children  and 

adults 
Child-health  clinic 
Accident  prevention 
Living  war  memorial 

Children's  court  and  detention  facilities 
Fellowship  House  (interracial) 
Improved  hospital  facilities 
Merit  system  in  local  government 
Sex  hygiene  in  public  schools 
Vocational-guidance  service 
Slum  clearance 


Visiting  Nurse  Association 
Homemakcr  service 
Little  theater 
School  lunches 

Enforcement  of  child-labor  laws 
Modernized  city  and  county  charter 
Parent  education 
Public  library 

Old-age  recreation  and  counseling 
Citizens'  advisory  council 
Maternal-health  center 
Day  care  for  children 
Foster  homes 

Revision  of  outmoded  state  constitution 

Once  you've  decided  what  your  town  needs, 
consider  how  and  where  you  can  begin  your 
work.  Find  out  if  another  organization  is  al- 
ready interested  in  your  goal.  Talk  to  other 
people  who  feel  as  you  do.  If  you  have  had 
(Continued  on  Page  105) 
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pass  through  La 
than  any 
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needles 
Mode  buttons 
other  buttons 
ivorld 


Guatonteed  by 
■  Good  Housekeeping  y 


BUTTONS 


Such  charming  buttons  I  Simple  buttons,  decorative  buttons, 
finest  quality  buttons  .  .  .  buttons  for  every  conceivable  fashion, 
in  every  price  range.  Ask  for  La  Mode  at  your  favorite  Button 
Department  and  you'll  get  the  best  in  buttons. 

B.  BLUMENTHAl  &  CO.,  INC.,  1372-82  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18.  NEW  YORK 

THE  WORLD  S  GREATEST  SELECTION  OF  FASHION  MUTTONS 


Sani-Scants*!  Comfort  for 
"trying  days"!  Sleek  r4tyon 
panties  with  waterproof  panel. 
PiiniinB:  tabs  with  safety  pins 
attached.  Patented  Nobelt* 
waistband.  Tearose  and  white. 
Small,  medium,  larKO,  extra 
larpe.  $L25 


"CALENDAR  COMFORTS" 


Novo*  Sanitary  Belt!  Spe- 
cially woven— cannot  cut,  twist 
or  curl.  Liphtweisht  rayon 
elastic  with  sturdy  tabs  of 
brocaded  rayon.  Adjustable. 
With  Simplex*  pinless  attach- 
ments or  anchored  safety  pins. 
New  low  price,  SOc* 


Prlocs  sllclilly  lilcher 
on  tlic  West  Coast 


LADIES'  nOMK  JOI  KWI, 


hike  |sTERLiNG|  on  fine  silver 

.  .  .  like  |i4k|  on  things  of  gold  .  .  . 

so  does  the  Juilliard  fabric  name  enhance 
the  prestige  and  value  of  fashions  that  bear  it. 

You'll  find  Juilliard  fabrics  in  a  wide  variety 
of  beautiful  fashions  .  .  .  the  finest  of  woolens, 
worsteds,  corduroys,  velveteens  -and  rayons 
.  .  .  identified  by  the  Juilliard  label. 


.    ,.     J      The  fine  woolen  in  this 

dUilliard  distinguished  coat  is  a 
mrmmnw^  , 

superb  broadcloth  by 

Juilliard  . . .  the  color  Fleur  de  Lis. 


^Ju.ili.rd        Luscious  FEATHEROY, 
■r^.al^'^y     Juilliard's  fine-wale,  vat- 
dyed,  combed  yarn  Cor- 
•  .  .  .  dramatically  contrasted  in 
Spode  Red  and  Navy. 


iii> ...  WM       iridescent  silk  and  in  von 
blend  by  Juilliard. 


If^here  To  Hay  Th,  m  . . .  V„r  riamns  of 
the  stores  w.au-M  you  fealuririfr  those  fash- 
ions, writ.;  Ir„lay  to  A.  \).  Juilliarfl  &  Co.. 
In.  .    10  Wr  -i  UmI,  '<\r,-,-x.  New  York.  N.  Y 


THE  DAYS  OF 

"anonymous  fabrics'" 
ARE  PAST! 

During  and  after  the  war,  you  had  to 
take  almost  anything  you  could  get 
.  .  .  and  grin  and  wear  it!  But  today, 
with  fine  fabrics  once  again  plenti- 
ful, more  and  more  leading  stores 
are  guiding  you  to  the  finest .  .  .  by 
featuring  the  Juilliard  label.  Be  sure 
to  look  for  it! 

•Juilliard 


R«o.  U.S.  Pol.  on. 


WOOIENS • CORDUROYS • RAYONS 


(Continued  from  Page  103) 
:io  previous  experience,  offer  your  services  to 
an  established  group.  Join  in,  participate. 
,    You  may  wish  to  become  a  working  partner 
n  the  work  of: 

1.  A  nonpartisan  group— neighborhood- 
mprovement  associations,  parent-teacher 
association,  civic  clubs;  or 

2.  A  political  group— you  cannot  hope  to 
mprove  your  party  unless  you  familiarize 
.  ourself  with  its  organization.  Get  to  know 
.  our  precinct  captain — become  active  on  his 
:ommittee.  Only  interested  workers  can 
irouse  their  party  to  community  needs. 

Even  if  there  is  no  local  civic  organization 
0  which  you  wish  to  belong,  you  are  not 
lelpless.  You  can 

1.  Estabhsh  a  local  League  of  Women 
-  oters,  form  a  new  Municipal  League  or  a 
Voman's  Civic  Club,  (^^'rite  to  this  depart- 

pnent  for  helpful  details.) 

2.  Invite  people  interested  in  civic  prog- 
ess  to  your  home,  school  or  church  for  in- 


1(» 


formal  discussions.  To  get  them  started 
test  of  your  ingenuity.  Beware  of  discussu 
and  more  discussion.  Keep  them  to  the  pot 

Next  comes  teamwork — perhaps  the 
important  step  of  all.  Don't  try  to  do  y 
work  alone.  Seek  out  the  advice  of  your  soc 
planning  council— if  there  is  one.  In 
areas,  it  is  sometimes  expedient  for  sevi 
communities  to  join  forces.  But  before  y 
start,  find  out  what  has  been  done  befort 
and  what  is  left  to  be  done. 


•  DoIhavethetime?"asksabusyyoufch-UDS  With  Avondal^ 
a.ther.  Ask  yourself,  "Is  there  time  no/ "P^  ^VOHOaie 


work  for  better  conditions  for  my  childr 
to  grow  up  in?"  Aren't  good  schools,  betl 
playgrounds,  good  civic  government  part 
the  care  you  owe  your  children?  Eve 
thoughtful  woman  knows  that  only  as  si 
concerns  herself  with  community  probler 
can  she  be  certain  of  the  influence  the  co: 
munity  will  exert  upon  her  family. 

Good  communities  need  good  hou 
keepers.  And  it's  every  woman's  job. 


THE  APPLAl  SE  OF  THOC  i^AXDS 

(Continued  from  Page  3S) 


sked  her  to  lunch  and  she  had  a  noon  exam, 
he  had  never  met  Chan's  family. 
She  dropped  down  on  the  bench  in  front  of 
er  dressing  table  and  stared  interestedly  in 
-  glass.  There  sat  a  girl  in  a  green-linen 
with  a  \aolet  belt:  her  curls  stood  up 
ver  her  head  and  needed  brushing. 
~  le  jump)ed  up  and  slid  dowTi  the  short 
.;.;sters.  Although  she  was  a  college  senior, 
e  often  felt  about  seven  years  old.  She 
aulted  off  and  walked  sedately  to  the  front 
xjr.  A  wistaria  vine  framed  the  doonvay 
id  one  of  the  pendant  blossoms  made  a 
.irple-black  shadow  swaying,  verj^  slightly 
vanng,  on  the  flagstone  walk.  That  was  too 
autiful  to  bear.  Shadow  on  a  rock — what 
d  It  mean?  Across  the  street,  quiet  in  the 
oming  sunshine,  was  a  row  of  Lombardy 
iplars,  straight  and  tall.  She  had  never 
iticed  before  how  lovely  they  were,  how 
raight.  how  green.  She  sat  down  on  the  top 
ep  to  wait  happily  for  her  mother. 

.Alicia  Cavell.  too.  paused  at  the  top  of  a 
jht  of  steps  and  looked  into  the  June  mom- 
i'.  This  was  a  city  street 
th  rows  of  brick  houses  ^^^^^^^^B 

either  side,  and  con- 
int  traffic.  She  noticed 
spindling  elm,  with  del- 
ite  branches  and  fragile  ^^^^^^^^ 
"es,  growing  out  of  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
valk.  That  little  tree  ivill 
ive  a  year  from  note,  she  thought;  it  can't 
k  or  move,  but  it  will  Ineciilit-  Someone  icill 
d  on  these  steps  and  think  it  is  a  pathetic  little 
iiist  as  I  am  thinking.  She  looked  down 
street  where  she  had  hurriedly  parked  her 
an  hour  ago;  it  seemed  as  though  there 
ild  be  about  it  an  air  of  quiet,  of  abey- 
c  ,  of  shock .  But  no,  nothing  had  changed, 
liter  Doctor  Fairfield  had  told  her  that 
:  was  going  to  die,  he  had  said,  playing 
\\  a  pencil,  not  looking  at  her  sitting  there, 
ady  so  remote,  in  an  easy  chair  beside  his 
"Do  you  remember  before  Hervey  was 
.71  you  were  told  not  to  worry  about  it,  or 
;n  think  about  it,  it  was  a  perfectly  natural 
)cedure?  With  the  few  reservations  that 
d  been  made  for  you,  you  were  told,  let 
iture  take  her  course.  Well,  I  repeat  that 
^nce  now,  and  please  do  not  think  I  am 
rdhearted.  Do  what  you  feel  like  doing, 
:ept  for  the  reservations  I  have  made; 
t  think  about  it.  Death,  after  all,  is  a 
lectly  natural  procedure.  We  hate  to  ad- 
t  it,  but  it  is." 
I  know  it  is,"  she  said  quietly.  "I  have 
;  very  close  to  death,  in  a  way,  since  I  lost 
mce.  It  is  absolutely  true  that  I  am  not  a 
afraid  to  die.  It  will  just  be  another  ex- 
ence  that  he  and  I  have  shared."  But  oh, 
thought,  what  iiill  happen  to  Hervey?  "Is 
:e  an\iJaing  else?"  she  asked.  What  else 
'  lid  there  be?  She  wanted  to  be  alone  now, 
'  think,  to  readjust  each  hope,  each  plan. 
1 1  her  have  one  day,  just  one  day  absolutely 
'  ne  without  any  demands  on  her  strength 
<  her  emotions. 


r 
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^  ho  is  first  silent  in  a  quar- 
rel springs  from  a  good  family. 

—TALMUD. 


She  was  driving  automatically  now— 
France's  car,  the  car  operated  entirely  by 
hand;  it  was  a  part  of  her,  that  car. 

She  had  had  one  perfect  year.  No  one  ^^in-fhs-yam,  you  get 
a  right,  perhaps,  to  ask  for  more  than  that 
it  was  more  than  the  majority  of  people  evei*  stripes. 
had.  Her  future  looked  assured;  she  was,  ^^.-^j 
playing  Broadway  and  she  was  married  tc      '  ^ 
France.  Hervey  Francis  Cavell.  She  lovec^s)^ 
the  sound  of  it,  she  had  loved  everyi:hinge  matched, 
about  him.  Young  Hervey's  birth  had  beer^j  colors 
planned,  it  had  been  exciting  and  joyful- 
they  had  wanted  a  baby.  Then  France  hac^P^* 
poho  and  for  years  he  was  practically  help-°"c"- 
less.  His  need  of  her  had  been  so  great  that,' 
her  heart  in  shreds,  she  had  given  up  th^^^ 
stage.  /  ivill  never  let  him  hioiv  how  much  i\ 
meant  to  me,  she  thought.  /  can  act — and  ht 
shall  never  know.  He  had  never  knowTi. 

But  she  had  known — every  minute  she 
had  known.  She  saw  everything  as  an  actress 
sees  it,  through  the  alert  and  watchful  eyes 
of  an  actress.  Her  friends  were  characters  ir 
a  play;  anything  that  concerned  the  stage— 
a  playwright,  an  actor,  a  director,  a  scene 
shifter — was  of  vital  and 
pressing  interest.  She  read 
and  studied  plays.  And 
never  did  she  relinquish 
the  hope,  the  conviction 

  that  ultimately  she  woulce  woven-in . 

do  what  she  knew  she 
was  capable  of  doing. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  after  sh( 
had  picked  up  the  agonizing  pieces,  the  time 
had  come.  She  had  just  started  writing  let 
ters  and  establishing  contacts,  she  had  beeisuit 
encouraging  herself  by  rereading  her  scrapripes 
book.  She  must  start  in  a  small  way,  shc^jg^. 
knew  that— summer  theater,  perhaps,  wher^ 
her  role  could  be  the  frivolous  mother  of  th' 
beautiful  heroine,  the  caustic  friend  wh( 
drops  in  for  tea,  the  enigmatic  woman  w 
runs  the  hotel.  Later  she  had  hopes,  impreg'^"'"'" 
nable  hopes,  of  her  rightful  place,  of  Shakduare 
speare — of  winning  what  she  knew,  witly  an 
humility  and  certainty,  she  was  capable  o 
winning,  she  had  a  right  to  win:  the  applausi^  ^  ^ 
of  thousands.  And  peace  with  herself.        ,„  sosz 

Now  this  was  over.  As  suddenly  as  ; 
stone — or  a  word— is  dropped,  it  was  over 
She  was  a  failure,  a  bitter,  bitter  failure.  Sh( 
closed  her  mind  to  the  bitterness  of  it,  th( 
completeness  of  the  failure.  She  did  not  havi 
time  to  think  about  it  now.  She  turned  he 
thoughts  to  Hervey. 

She  had  left  the  Boston  traffic,  she  was  oi 
her  way  to  the  quiet  suburb  where  she  livi 
she  was  driving  along  the  Charles  Riv( 
Basin.  The  long  shells  were  on  the  river, 
brown  bare  backs  of  the  boys  bent  to  thei 
oars.  Young  mothers  wheeled  their  babiei 
The  sky  and  the  river  were  blue,  the  tr© 
were  green,  it  was  June, 

Does  she  really  love  that  boy  ?  Alicia  thoughi 
That  is  wliat  I  hat  e  got  to  know.  I  have  got  ti 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  her.  She' 
through  college,  she  has  a  cum  laude— a/?,  trt, 
darling  brat—she  could  support  herself,  ivil 


your 
thing 
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Like  IsTERLiNGi  on  fine  silver 

.  .  .  like  1^4k]  on  things  of  gold 
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loi)'/ Virgin  WOOL 
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Luscious  FEATHEROY, 

Juilliard' s  fine-wale,  vat- 
flveil.  combed  yarn  Cor- 
duroy .  .  .  dramatically  contrasted  in 
Spodti  Red  and  Navy. 


e  added  little  I'll  be  able  to  leave  her,  but  I 
mt  things  more  seatre,  happier,  less  grim  for 
r  than  that.  He  has  too  rnuch  vioney,  he 
'ars  his  wealth  more  carelessly  than  any  hoy 
•e  ever  known,  Imt  he  has  too  much  of  it — too 
ich  is  almost  as  bad  as  too  little.  Oh,  I  must 
oiv  what  her  life  is  going  to  be. 
[She  turned  into  her  street,  her  quiet  shady 
eet,  and  saw  the  roof  of  her  own  house, 
dubitably,  irrevocably  and  with  a  wild 
spair  she  realized  the  finality  of  what  had 
ppened  to  herself.  /  can  get  used  to  it,  she 
ought,  but  I  must  be  alone.  Then  she  saw 
ervey,  whom  she  had  not  really  e.xpccted, 
;ting  there  on  the  steps  in  the  sun. 
SO  does  the  Juilliard  fabric  name  enhance 

Hervey  ran  down  the  walk  and  threw  her 
the  prestige  and  value  of  fashions  that  bear  itms  around  her  mother.  "Chan  is  coming 

)  lunch!  I  have  the  whole  day  off!"  She 
,,,  r    I  I    ii-     1  r  I    •     •  -7 ""^'^  back  and  gazed  at  her  mother.  Alicia 

You  11  find  Juilliard  fabrics  in  a  7^irf-,oked  tired,  but  when  she  smiled,  Hervey 
.  ,         -t   1  ,    1  ■  1     r       Jrgot  it.  "Isn't  it  wonderful!" 

OJ  beautiful  fashions  .  .  .  the  finest  "Wonderful!  Where  is  he?" 

J  J  1  "Oh,  in  New  York.  They're  flying.  He's 

worsteds,  corduroys,  velveteej.^i^g  to  stay  over  Sunday.  They'll  get  here 

.  .  .  identified  by  the  /"■'^°xhey?" 

"His  mother."  Hervey  told  her.  "Oh,  I 
„,  brgot — she's  coming  too.    I  asked  them 
.  Soth  for  lunch."  As  she  spoke  she  realized 
"''*^he  had  not  given  a  thought  to  his  mother. 
Thisannouncement 
.  the  assumed  in  Alicia's 
exhausted  mind  the 
quality  of  an  ordeal. 
She  looked  so  over- 
come that  Hervey  was 
battered. 
"You  ivanted  me  to 
sk  them,  didn't 
ou?"  she  wailed. 
Alicia  gathered  her- 
lelf  desperately  to- 
;ether.  "Of  course! 

e  haven't  much 
ime  to  plan  things 
ut  and  collect  lunch, 
t  hat's  all — Nonie's  off 
)r  the  day.  And  it's 
the  first  time  we've 
net  Mrs.  Wilde.  What 
ere  you  doing,  use- 
ess,  lolling  out  there 
m  the  steps?"  I  must 
ave  a  little  time,  she 
bought — give  me  a 
'title  time. 

"I  never  thought  about  that,"  Hervey 
idmitted.  "I  never  thought  about  it." 

Chan  is  the  Wildes'  only  child.  Alicia  said 
;o  herself.  He's  going  to  inherit  millions  and 
frs.  Wilde  is  coming  to  look  us  over.  Why  did 
'I  have  to  happen  today? 

"Let  me  plan  things  out,"  she  begged  as, 
heir  arms  around  each  other,  they  walked 
oward  the  house.  "Let's  plan  things  to- 
ether.  What  do  you  want  me  to  wear?" 
ihe  thought,  first,  as  an  actress  and  not  as 
housewife  thinks. 

"Wear  what  you  have  on,"  Hervey  de- 
ided  promptly.  "  I  like  you  in  a  sweater  and 
uit;  it  makes  you  look  young.  You  are 
oung."  She  kissed  her. 


Luncheon  for  four,  she  said  to  herself,  con 
centrate  on  nothing  else  but  that. 

Alicia  closed  her  eyes.  After  several  min 
utes  she  called  faintly,  "  How's  this,  darling 
Come  to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Chickei 
broth— Nonie  left  some,  it's  delicious  thei 
crab-meat  salad  in  avocados.  I've  got  th 
avocados.  You  can  take  the  car  and  whii 
down  to  Minnie  Johnson's  and  get  scads 
little  rolls  and — let's  sc^ — a  lemon-meringu 
pie.  Is  that  enough,  with  coffee?  We  cai 
fill  Chan  up  on  rolls.  No,  that's  a  lady' 
lunch — we  ought  to  have  asparagus 
toast.  I'll  telephone  for  the  crab  meat  anc 
the  asparagus." 

"That's  frabjous." 

"Well  " 

//  mtist  be  perfect  and  seem  to  be  effort 
less,  she  thought.  She  stood  up,  hung  he 
coat  on  the  back  of  the  chair  and  rolled  ui 
the  sleeves  of  her  sweater. 

Hervey  did  what  she  was  told,  but  sh 
seemed  remote  from  interest  in  the  median 
ics  of  the  party  until  just  before  one  o'clock 
Then  she  came  flying  down  the  stairs  an( 
cast  herself  into  Alicia's  arms,  her  face  dis 
traught.  "Oh,  mother,  do  you  think  ever> 
thing  will  be  all  right?  I'd  die  if  it  wasn't. 

Alicia's  equilibrium  broke  into  a  thousan 
pieces.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  going  to  bo^ 
her  head  on  Hervey 
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By  (lano  >lorriNon 

Thoughts  are  torches  of  birch  that 
glimmer 
A  frail  light  down  the  paths  of 
mind; 

Happiness,  a  moon  to  shimmer 
Through  a  forest,  echo-lined. 

Sadness  is  a  beam  so  mellow 

It  flickers  low,  but  love  will  start 
Lightness  firm  and  round  and  yellow, 
Like  a  lantern  in  the  heart. 
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luriiif:  ihcHC  fufh- 
iard  &  Co.. 
York.  N.  Y. 


'No,  it's  too  casual — the  first  time  she 
omes  to  the  house,  I  mean.  Let's  see.  I'll 
/ear  my  violet  print  and  match  your  violet 
lelt  and  we'll  look  well  together.  That's 
L'ttled.  I  like  your  red  shoes.  Hervey" — she 
|X)ko  tenderly  and  lightly,  but  suddenly  she 
ad  to  liiiow  how  important  it  was  to  sec 
/his  through— "are  you  fond  of  Chan?" 
k  "C)h.  yes." 
I  "Hut  you  aren't  engaged?" 
"No."  She  l<x)ked  sideways  at  her  mother. 
He  only  said  if  I  went  out  with  anotlu  r  man 
It  'd  knock  my  little  block  off."  She  added, 
IW  iicn  I  have  an  cngageiiK'nt  ring,  you'll  be 
lie  first  of  aiiylxKly  to  see  it." 
I  '"I'haiiks,"  sjiid  Alicia  dryly.  Siic  (Iroi)ped 
Ito  a  hall  <liair.    It  was  im|X)rtant  that 
liirigs  go  well    and  very  well. 
I  "What  shall  I  be  doing,  mother?" 

"I^.'t's  see.  St(x»t  up  those  stairs  and  do 
|vcr  llic  bathroom  if  il  needs  il.  He  Kiirc  the 
r)ap  arifl  tf<w<'ls  match."  Death  is  a  natural 
'Tocedure  .  .  .  be  sure  the  snap  and  towels 
■latch. 


head  and  weep.  If  sh 
once  started  to  weej 
she  would  weep  fo 
ever. 

Brace  up,  she  sai 
to  herself,  play  tl 
frivolous  mother  of  ti 
beaidiful  heroine, 
was  the  part  yo 
ivanted.  You  will  nevi 
play  il  on  any  stagi 
you  will  never  have  th 
chance,  hut  you  ca 
play  it  in  your  ow 
house  to  an  audiem 
of  your  own  child. 

She  lifted  Hervey 
chin,  the  soft  chi 
of  one-and-twent; 
kissed  her  wet  eye 
and  heard  a  voic 
say,  "Why,  of  cours 
everything  will 
all  right.  Run  alor 
upstairs  and  fix  yoi 
face,"  said  the  voice  of  the  frivolous  mothf 
of  the  beautiful  heroine. 

Chan  sprang  from  the  taxi,  looked  eagerl 
toward  the  house  to  see  if  Hervey  was  abou 
handed  his  mother  out  and  they  can 
briskly  up  the  walk  together,  Cornelia  Wik 
swiftly  appraising  the  house. 

"  It  was  so  good  of  you  to  ask  us  for  lunch 
she  said  to  Alicia.  "I've  wanted  to  m& 
Hervey  and  her  mother  for  such  a  long  time 

As  Mrs.  Wilde  took  both  of  Hervey 
hands — she  did  not  kiss  her — Alicia  woi 
dered  what  part  each  was  destined  to  pk. 
in  the  life  of  the  other.  This  tall,  assure 
woman  in  the  big  hat,  fitted  suit  and  fashioi 
able  Swiss  shoes — was  she  kind? 

"Would  you  like  something  cold  to  drinl 
Mrs.  Wilde?"  Hervey  asked  in  the  livir 
room,  with  the  engaging  air  of  the  meticuloi 
hostess. 

Mrs.  Wilde  glanced  inquiringly  at  her  so 
"She  usually  takes  lemonade,"  said  Chai 
"  Is  that  O.K.,  Ski])? "  He  had  the  natural) 
deferential  air  toward  women  that  mar 
very  tall  lx)ys  have.  "Shall  I  help  her  mal 
it,  Mrs.  Cavell?"  He  and  Hervey  disaj 
jjeared  together  and  for  several  minutes  the 
was  not  a  sound  of  cracking  ice. 

Mrs.  Wilde,  Alicia  saw,  had  iiidet 
come  with  a  ))urix)se — this  was  no  wliat-i 
charming-house,  so-g(X)d-of-you-to-ask-u 
for-lunch  engagement.  She  had  ahead 
si'cn,  without  doubt,  tiiat  the  house  iicede 
painting,  that  the  rug,  though  good,  wi 
worn  out;  she  would  undoubtedly  note  thi 
Ihe  ))ottcry  and  table  linen  were  Itaii.iii  ar 
nice  and  probably  that  the  soap  ar 
towels  matched.  The  stage  was  set  as  Alic 
wanlcd  il  set:  This  house,  Hervey' s  house,  is 
(<  (inlinueil  on  I'aur  lOH) 


Make  your  own  match-ups  with  Avondaie 


Because  Avondaie  fabrics  are  dyed-in-the-yarn,  you  gef 
fhe  exact  same  colors  in  solid  shades  and  stripes. 

Begin  willi  a  threesome  .  .  .  and  end  with  a 
wardrobe.  Avondaie  cotton  chambrays 
in  Companion  Colors  are  made  to  be  matched. 
The  same  stay-fast,  d)  ed-in-lhe-yarn  colors 
are  \vo\  en  into  solid  shades  and  stripes 
. . .  and  the  patterns  are  woven  through. 
Soft,  Avondaie  chambrays  are  easy 
to  handle,  drape  and  sew  .  . .  sturdy, 
they  withstand  washings  and  wear. 
And  there  are  hundreds  of  patterns 
to  choose  from  . .  .  Sanforized*, 
all-cotton  ...  in  a  range  of  qualities 
and  prices  ...  in  ready-to-wear 
and  piece-goods. 

Look  for  the  green  label  that  identifies  these 
Avondaie  Martin  chambrays  in  Companion  Colors. 

Avon  DALE 

dyed-in-the-yarn  fabrics ...  the  stay-fast  colors  are  woven-in 

58  Worth  Street,  New  York  13 
•Residual  shrinkage  less  than  1% 


Begin  with  a  box  bolero  suit 
trimmed  -witii  mitred  Marlin  stripes 
—plus  a  hand-span  striped  cummer- 
bund. (Try  it  with  or  without  your 
own  l)louse.)  . . .  Take  a  matching 
bold  Marlin  stripe  for  a  simply  cut 
overblouse  with  the  same  solid  color 
skirt. . . .  Drape  a  matching  square 
over  your  shoulders  and  carry  an 
unusual  money  bag. 

All  these  separates  in  one 
Ailvanca  pattern  SOW 
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no  M/ork...no  wot*^ 

No  Moths/ 


no  work  .  .  .  Simply  put  Expello 
Hangers  in  closets,  and  sprinkle  Cr^'stals 
in  chests  and  drawers  ...  no  worry  .  .  .  "ex-ray"*  Vapor 
penetrates  every  seam  and  fold  of  a  garment— spots  not  reached 
by  sprays  ...  no  moths ...  all  moth  life  is  quickly  destroyed 
by  "ex-ray"  \'apor.  At  leading  department,  drug, 
grocer)'  and  hardware  stores. 


*lnvisible  .  .  ,  Penetrating 
JUDSON  DUNAWAY  CORPORATION,  DOVER,  N.  H. 


want 
home  fashions 

Help? 


You'll  find  it  at  the  1 949  Carpet  l<ashion  Openings,  March  i-io.  Watch 
for  your  favorite  dealer's  announcements.  Also  write  for  "Colorama", 
beautiful  color-idea  book  by  Clara  Dudley,  famous  color-consultant 
for  Alexander  Smith.  .Send  254  to  Clara  Dudley,  Alexander  Smith 
&  Sons  Carpet  Co.,  Dept.  IJI-9,  285  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  Smith 


F  LO  O  R  -  P  LA  N  RUGS 


IlKOAfJI.OOM  CARPtTS 


C  /»«»,  Al.,.if.-Uf  Hmlll,  »  Htmt  r„r„.l  Co. 


(Continued  from  Page  106) 
house  of  dignity  and  taste  but  not  riches;  in 
this  house  Chan  is  judged  on  his  merits  as  an 
individual  and  not  on  his  merits  as  a  rich  young 
man.  When  they  all  stepped  into  the  kitchen 
to  watch  Hervey's  fascinated  manipulation 
of  a  pressure  cooker  of  asparagus,  Alicia  felt 
it  was  a  good  thing  that  the  elegant  Mrs. 
Wilde  should  hear  that  cooker  chirp.  Things 
were  too  close  upon  them  today  for  pre- 
tense— there  is  no  pretense  in  a  kitchen. 

"The  best  asparagus  in  the  world  is  grown 
north  of  Boston,"  Chan  told  his  mother  with 
a  grin.  "Hervey  says  so."  The  information, 
obviously,  was  important  for  that  reason. 
"Mother,"  he  asked  suddenly,  "did  you 
know  Hervey  is  graduating  cum  laude?"  He 
was  showing  her  ofif. 

"I  never  knew  a  am  laude,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilde  generously.  "It  makes  you  practically 
an  authority  on  anything,  Hervey.  .  .  . 
What  do  you  think  ab"'  '.  Russia?" 

"I  think  we  shoul;'  .vfe  her  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,"  said  Hervey.  She  was  solemn. 
"But  keep  our  eyes  open."  She  looked  so 
earnest  and  absurd  Alicia  wanted  to  tie  a  bib 
on  her. 

"Would  you  like  to  go  to  Russia,  Skip?" 
Chan  asked  her. 
"Oh,  yes,  I  would." 

"Well."  said  Mrs.  Wilde  lightly,  "I  think 
a  cum  laude  should  have  everything  she 
wants." 

"Mother  wouldn't  believe  that  was  good 
for  me,"  said  Hervey.  They  all  laughed. 
"There,"  she  said,  "three  minutes — it's 
done!" 

The  luncheon  was  a  success.  Chan  ab- 
sorbed a  dozen  little  hot  Parker  House  rolls 
and  the  last  crumb  of  the 
lemon-meringue  pie,  and 
after  coffee  in  the  living 
room  he  and  Hervey  dis- 
appeared into  the  kitchen 
again,  to  do  the  dishes. 

"This  domesticating  of 
my  untamed  son,"  Cor- 
nelia Wilde  said,  "is  quite 
something." 

The  moment,  Alicia  felt,  had  come.  She 
steeled  herself  to  meet  it,  praying  for  wisdom. 

"I  don't  wonder  he's  in  love  with  Hervey," 
Mrs.  Wilde  said.  "She's  charming.  He's 
head  over  heels  in  love  with  her,  you  know, 
Mrs.  Cavell — but  they're  both  so  young." 

"Very  young,"  agreed  Alicia.  What  is 
coming  next? 

"Chan  has  lost  a  lot  of  time  because  of  the 
war,  like  most  boys,"  Mrs.  Wilde  went  on. 
"Three  years  in  the  Navy.  And  after  he 
finishes  Yale,  his  father  wants  him  to  go  to 
the  Harvard  Business  School.  Frankly — 
you  don't  mind  if  I'm  frank?" 

"Please  be  frank,"  said  Alicia. 

"Well,  frankly,  we  hoped  he  would  con- 
centrate on  his  belated  education  and  not  on 
falling  in  love!"  She  looked  at  Alicia,  who 
sat  with  one  knee  over  the  other,  swinging 
her  foot.  "It's  rather  old-fashioned,  isn't  it, 
for  the  parents  to  be  discussing  this;  but — 
well,  Chan  will  inherit  a  lot  of  responsibilities 
and  his  wife  will  have  to  adapt  herself  to  the 
idea  that  the  business  is  important.  I  won- 
dered how  you  felt  about  all  this,"  she  said. 

"I  think  wealth  is  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility, of  course,"  said  Alicia,  "and  by 
no  means  an  unmitigated  blessing." 

Mrs.  WILDE  gave  her  a  quick  searching 
look.  "Chan  would  indeed  like  to  hear  you 
say  that,"  she  answered  wryly.  "He  told  his 
father  it  is  a  man's  birthright  to  strike  out 
for  himself,  where  he  feels  he  can  do  his 
best,  and  he  is  being  deprived  of  his  birth- 
right. He  told  me  today,  Mrs.  Cavell,  he 
hopes  to  [X-Tsuade  Hervey  to  be  married  in 
July  and  to  announce  the  engagement  next 
week,  before  her  graduation.  That's  why  I 
broke  an  appointment  in  New  York  and 
fl('w  up  to  talk  things  over— I  hadn't 
realized  they  were  moving  so  fast." 

For  a  moment  Alicia  did  not  answer. 
"Neither  did  I,"  she  said  at  last  (|uietly. 
"Hervey  told  me  this  morning  tlH;y  weren't 
engaged,  hut  tiicy  had  evidently  had  be- 
tween thcms<-'lvc8  what  is  known  as  an  under- 
standing. It  seems  to  me  they  will  have  to 
decide  things  for  themselves,  ultimately. 


That  be.st  portion  of  a  good 
^  man's  life,  his  little  name- 
less, unremembered  acts  of 
kindness  and  of  love. 

—  WILUAM  WORDSWORTH. 


Hervey  has  never  been  in  love  before — nevei 
been  remotely  attracted.  Still,  such  an  earU 
marriage,  when  they  only  met  in  February— 
I  don't  know— it's  taken  me  by  surprise.'^ 
She  made  a  quick  and  sweeping  decision 
"Mrs.  Wilde,  I  think  I  am  in  favor  of  it  ant 
I  will  tell  you  why.  My  doctor  told  me  thi- 
morning  that  I  have  a  heart  condition— ni> 
no,  please,  it's  nothing  to  worry  about.  I'n 
not  worried  about  it  at  all— but  still,  sine, 
we  are  being  frank,  it  would  be  a  great  satis 
faction  if  I  knew  that  Hervey — that  he 
future  was  somewhat  assured." 

Mrs.  WILDE  looked  at  Alicia  with  syni 
pathy  and  concern.  "I'm  so  sorry  to  hea 
that,"  she  said,  "so  very  sorry.  Is  there  an} 

possible  thing  " 

It  is  probably  automatic,  Alicia  thought 
ivhen  you  have  so  much  money,  to  ask  if  there  i 
anything  you  can  do  to  stop  the  sun.  "Nd 
there  isn't  a  thing,"  she  said,  "thank  you 
Except  that  I  don't  want  Hervey  worriet 
unnecessarily."  There  it  is,  she  thought- 
please  be  good  to  her. 

Cornelia  Wilde  had  been  appraising  Alici: 
as  thoroughly  as  she  had  appraised  the  house 
She  is  not  ivhat  I  expected,  Chan's  mother  ha 
been  thinking;  she  seems  to  feel  a  little  sor; 
for  us  because  we  have  so  much  money.  S 
isn't  telling  me  what  a  wonderful  girl  Hen- 
is  or  how  many  other  chances  she  has  hu 
She's  been  forthright.  This  might  be  a  galk. 
play  about  the  doctor,  but  it  isn't.  She  looks  t 
though  she'd  been  through  hell  today,  but  si. 
never  for  a  minute  loses  that  grace,  that  — 
/  like  the  woman. 

She  said,  "Of  course!  Yes,  we  had  betttl 
let  them  make  their  own  plans,  I  agree; 

you  say — they  would  an> 
how,  wouldn't  they  ?"  Witi 
tact  and  kindness  she  com 
petently  turned  the  convet 
sation  away  from  AliciS 
back  to  Hervey  and  Char 
She  said  in  a  very  few  mir 
utes,  "  I  had  better  be  gel 
ting  back  to  the  airpor 
I  think.  I  have  a  dinm 
engagement  in  New  York.  But  I'll  be  set 
ing  you  again,  very  soon." 

Chan  and  Hervey  drove  Mrs.  Wilde  to  th 
airport  in  Alicia's  car  and  Alicia,  feeling  rt 
mote,  now  that  it  was  over,  from  every  singl 
thing  that  had  happened,  feeling  exhaustec 
slowly  climbed  the  stairs  and  lay  down  o 
her  bed.  She  gazed  at  her  husband's  photc 
graph  for  a  long  time.  She  had  done  her  bea 
and  she  could  do  nothing  more.  On  the  ches 
of  drawers,  just  as  France  had  left  it,  was 
sketch  of  herself  in  the  riding  habit  she  ha 
worn  when  she  played  New  York.  Si 
turned  her  head  away  from  it  and  closed  h 
eyes.  For  the  first  time  that  day,  her  lashi 
were  wet. 

She  heard  Chan  and  Hervey  return,  si 
heard  them  enter  the  hall;  there  was  a  lot 
silence  when  they  went  into  each  other 
arms,  and  after  a  while  she  heard  Hervc 
walk  into  the  kitchen,  heard  the  sound 
water  turning  on  and  off.  Hervey  came  bac 
into  the  hall. 

"Look  at  my  hands,  lovey,"  she  said,  an 
her  young  voice  carried  up  the  stairs,  usir 
an  endearment  Alicia  had  never  heard  ht 
use.  "  I  washed  them  good  before  we  go  u 
and  show  my  mother  my  ring." 

"They're  beautiful,"  Chan  said.  "We' 
go  up  and  tell  her  we  have  a  table  for  thre 
on  the  Ritz  roof,  to  celebrate." 

What  happened  next  was  nothing — onl 
a  few  words — but  it  was  a  talisman  Alic 
could  hold  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  It  was 
citation,  it  was  her  cum  laude  bestowed  b 
the  only  one  who  was  c|ualilied  to  bestow  i 

"Is  this  a  i^icture  of  you,  Skip?"  Chan 
I^leasant  voice  asked.  I  le  had  evidently  bee 
IfXiking  at  the  scrapbook  which  in  the  rush« 
preparation  Alicia  had  forgotten  to  pi 
away.  "No,"  he  said,  "it's  your  motiier. 

"  I  hojx;  I'll  be  like  her  as  well  as  look  lit 
her,"  Hervey's  clear  voice  answered;  an 
then  with  the  startling  and  intuitive  wi 
dom  of  the  young,  she  t)estowed  the  accolad 
"She  wanted  to  be  an  actress,  you  know- 
but  what  she  had  to  pUty  was  the  part  of 
/lerson."  TIIK  Kn[^ 
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'lat       by  John  Frederics,  Here's  a 


\at:  Holmes  &  Edwards  is  a  finer 


nlaid  with  these        ^|  to  stay 


Style  notes  for 


)Mr  patterns  will  more  than 


^y  Rosenfeld,  It'll  be  a  pleased  purse 


'one  up!  Shoes  by  Saks  Fifth 


tore  that  carries  Holmes  &  Edwards 


♦The  most  used  spoons  ond  forks  of  this  silverplafe  are  inloid  with 
two  blocks  of  sterling  silver  ot  backs  of  bowls  and  handles .  . . 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

STERLING  INLAID" 
SILVERPLATE 


HERE  AND  HERE 
It's  Sterling  Inlaid 

THE    INTERNATIONAL  Sl^t 
3i'yfi8htl949JhelnieinQiiohalSII»erCo.,Holme«&£dwQidsDI».,M*rId«n,Conn.SoldInCflnadaby:TheT.EalonCoatd.°Reg.U.S.Pol.Qtf. 


'-4  #» 


Silverware  Shoppers 


smart  fact  to  keep  under  a  smart 


different  kind  of  silverplate,  sterling 


suit  you.  You  II  love  them.  Purse 


3  LOVELY  PATTERNS!  Youlh.  DonHh  Princess,  lovely  lody  are  omong  the  loveliest 
ever  mode  .  .  .  mode  by  The  internoiionol  Silver  Co.  In  U  S.  A. 
GOOD  NEWS  I  The  price  ol  Holmes  4  Edwords  has  not  oone  op  .  .  the  beouli  ul  M- 
piece  service  for  eight  is  only  $68.50  with  chest, olso  7(i-piece  service  lor  twelve  oi 
$99.95.  INo  Federol  Tox). 

SEE  AND  ORDER  your  Holmes  &  Edwords  oi  your  iewelry  Of  department  store  lodoy. 
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French  toast  made  from  enriched  bread  (the  kind  a  baker  bakes)  is  an  economical  and  deliciously  different  way  to  get  the  energy  you  need  to  start  the  day  off  righ 


YOU  NEED  SOMETHING 
THAT  A  BAKER  MAKES 

to  make  each  meal  complete 


UGAR  ^ 


EGGS 


I 


Yoo  are  eating  a  delicirjus  combination  of  these 
f/,i»><\  foods  when  you  eat  bakery  foods.  That's  why 
you  need  something  that  a  baker  makea  to  make  each 
meal  completely  satisfying;  completely  nourishing! 


THE  BREAD  that  helps  balance  your  diet  helps 
balance  your  budget,  Uyo ! 

Penny  for  penny,  it  gives  you  more  of  the  things 
your  body  needs  — more  generously  —  than  any 
other  f(X)d  you  eat  at  every  meal. 

And  bread  is  no  more  /aliening,  according  to 
nutritionists,  than  any  other  food  that  gives  you 
equal  energy. 

Sf)  eal  more  bread!  Kat  it  for  energy.  Eat  it  for 
economy.  ICat  it  for  enjoyment  -  the  enjoyment  that 
you  get  frr)m  all  the  good  things  that  a  baker  bakes 
for  you. 


THE  BAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

wtio  do  your  baking  (or  you  with 
Ihe  same  high  (jualily  ingredients  you 
would  use;  bake  fresh  daily  with  the 
same  care  you  would  take. 


Sweet  Rolls,  Doughnuts  and  Coffee  Cake  ;irc  <>> 
^;oo(l  bc>:inniti>^s  for         tiiiijir/ir  (l;iy.  (looci  w;i\ 
up  rni'rf^y  bet wccn-mcais,  tor)!  l^njoy  them  "1 
And  to  double  your  cnjoytm-iil  —  to  save  yourself  i  i 
and  toil  and  trouble  in  the  kitchen  —  Am^  Ihcm  Ixii 

(Mpyhuhl,  Ame.iu-Hn  llitkert  A»»oriuUim.  I'fi'f,  '  ' 


■  ome 


into  my  kitchen 


Bf/  MPoroihff  SirfnMon 


XO.  4  $<iERIES  BY  IIOU«i$EWIVES 

The  day-by-day  meals  of  actual  liousewives,  cooking  in 
their  own  kitchens,  who  have  agreed  to  share  the  benefits  of  their 
experience  with  other  Journal  readers.  They  make  no 
pretensions,  but  do  the  best  job  they  know  lioiv  to  do,  to  provide  their 
families  with  healthful  food,  frequently  on  limited  budgets. 


I'HOTO  HV  Ul  l-It:TK(> 


Savarintmidiviches,  a  favorite  snack  for  Sunday  siipiKTs  in  the  kitchen. 


DO  you  do  what  we  do?  When  you  have  a  good 
meal  in  a  strange  restaurant,  do  you  go  home 
and  see  if  you  can  figure  out  how  it  was 
made?  Foreign  travel  opens  the  taste  buds  as  well 
as  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  since  two  world  wars 
.  have  made  Americans  the  most  traveled  people  in 
I  the  world,  it  is  no  wonder  so  many  of  us  have  col- 
lected table  specialties  from  far-off  and  unlikely 
places.  My  husband  and  I  didn't  look  for  food  in- 
spiration in  war-torn  Poland  right  after  World 
I  .War  I,  but  two  of  our  stand-bys — catdiflower  cov- 
i  ered  with  buttered  bread  crujnbs,  and  hot  mush- 
•  Tooms  with  sour  cream  and  melted  cheese — were 
food  ideas  picked  up  in  Warsaw  and  experimented 
I  with  at  home.  One  of  6ur  favorite  quick  meals  is 
one  we  got  on  the  fly  between  trains  at  a  lunch 
counter  in  Penn  Station.  They  call  it  a  Savarin 
sandwich;  we  make  it  out  of  two  good  slices  of  hot 
fried  French  toast,  soft  inside  from  the  egg  it  was 
dipped  in,  sandwiched  with  melting  Swiss  cheese, 
and  slices  of  tongue  and  cold  chicken. 

Do  you  find  there  are  foods  which  make  you 
feel  good,  which  give  you  directly  a  glow  of  well- 
being?  We  get  a  kick  out  of  honey,  and  believe  the 

1 ancient  holy  saying  that  a  good  land  is  one  "flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey"  is  a  tip  which  springs 
from  deep  wisdom  and  may  be  taken  at  its  face 
value.  We  keep  a  honey  pot  in  the  kitchen.  We  be- 
lieve honey  must  be  good  for  older  people  just  as 
milk  is  good  for  children.  Scotch  oatmeal,  corn 

J meal,  fresh  mushrooms  and  fresh  orange  juice  al 
make  us  happy  inside.  We  buy  oranges  by  the  crate 
from  January  to  the  end  of  May  in  order  to  feel 
i    that  we  can  almost  swim  in  orange  juice, 
jjl      If  you  want  to  eat  well,  have  a  garden  if  you 
^   possibly  can.  We  plant  lettuce  early  and  late  and 
have  our  salad  out  of  our  suburban  garden  six 
months  of  the  year.  Salad  is  a  must,  a  way  of  life, 
with  us.  Always  at  dinner,  at  home  or  out,  we  have 
ettuce  tossed  with  homemade  French  dressing. 


Itll^vrit 
'jKetl 

I 


My  husband  and  I  did  our  own  cooking  for 
years,  even  though  we  both  worked  for  a  living. 
We  always  preferred  eating  at  home.  We  belong  to 
the  Dining  Room  School.  The  dining  room  is  the 
prettiest  in  our  house.  Of  course  we  don't  always  eat 
there.  We  have  breakfast  upstairs  in  the  spiare  room, 
where  dressing  gowns  and  bathrobes  are  definitely 


•  Do  yoii  have  an  upholsterer's  needle'!'  Il  is  a 
curved  needle,  shaped  like  a  half  eirele  (gootl  size  is 
4  inches  long),  and  very  strong.  IJecaiise  it  is  ein-ve«l 
it  can  be  used  on  shaped  surfaces  where  a  straight 
needle  would  get  in  its  own  way.  An  upholsterer's 
needle  is  handy  for  puttinga  patch  on  a  light-fitting 
auto-seat  cover  without  removing  it — and  very,  very 
handy  for  sewing  up  a  turkey  after  the  studing  is  in. 

•'When  you  make  doughnuts  your  han<ls  get  cov- 
ered with  flour.  Don't  remove  il.  If  hoi  fat  spallers 
when  you  drop  the  «loughniils  in  to  fr  j ,  I  he  flour 
covering  on  your  hands  is  a  protection  against  a 
painfid  hurn. 

•  If  you  are  peeling  only  1  or  2  tomatoes,  hold  I  hem 
one  at  a  time  on  the  end  of  a  long  kilchcn  fork  over 
the  gas  flame  or  the  highest  heal  of  an  ele<  tri<-  unit 
for  less  lhanaminule,  until  the  skin  Ix-giiis  tocra<'k 
a  little.  The  skin  can  then  he  peelc<l  olf  h>  li;n-«ll> 
touching  the  tomato,  and  wilhont  waslc.  This  is 
much  easier  than  pouring  boiling  water  on  ihe  lo- 
maloes  to  loosen  the  skins. 

•  A  quick,  neat,  easy  way  to  flour  the  meat  or 
chicken  for  stews  or  braising  is  to  pul  cup  ol' flour 
in  a  paper  bag  wi  till  teaspoon  of  salt.  Tut  the  pieces 
of  meat  in  the  bag,  hold  the  top  firmly  and  shake  il 
up.  And  there  you  have  il. 

•  When  you  bake  a  fish,  pul  a  clean  piece  of  nuislin 
or  cheesecloth,  oiled  or  greased,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
baking  dish.  The  cloth  should  be  bigger  than  ihe 
fish  so  that  the  fish  can  be  lifted  oul  of  ihe  pan  on 
the  cloth  and  turned  into  the  serving  <lish. 

•  For  broiling,  pan-broiling  or  frying  steak  and 
chops,  take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  through  the  out- 
side fat  and  ihin  membrane.  Cut  as  far  as  the  meat, 
not  into  it.  This  prevents  curling  up  «liu  ing  cooking. 


worn.  In  summer  we  eat  on  tlic  scrceni'd  porrli 
or  in  the  garden.  Sometimes  we  have  su[i|>er  dow  n 
in  tlio  playroom,  er  in  frcin^i^  llie  living-room 
lire,  or  by  the  outdoor  fireplace,  or  even  in  the 
kitchen. 

We  have  the  common  jJioblcins  of  allergies, 
dieting  and  high  prices.  My  husl)and  fs  allergic  to 
pork.  I  am  allergic  to  nothing  except  rtie  idea  of 
getting  fat  so  that  my  clothes  won't  fit,  hut  1  lind  a 
stern  course  of  turning  away  almost  conipletely 
from  bread,  ])(>tatoes  and  desserts  for  a  lew  ilays 
now  and  then  ke(>j)s  tilings  under  conlroi. 

Here  is  a  t\ [liialweek  of  mealtime  higliliglils  al 
our  house.  The  meals  are  roundeii  out  with  the 
usual  salads,  stewed  or  fresh  friiil.  xegelalilo. 
milk,  coffee,  tea,  autl  so  on.  We  have  homenia.lc 
bread  or  buy  a  homemade  type  of  loal.  We  varv 
llie  |)olaloes  and  often  use  nooillcs,  s|iaghelli  or 
buckwheal  grits  instead. 

We  like  fish.  Wc  could  eat  il  e\er\  da\.  il  makes 
no  difl"erence  what  kin.l  of  fish,  as  long  as  it  is 
fresh.  Usually  the  freshest  iish  is  that  which  is 
most  plenlilul  and  eheaiiest.  W  e  almost  never  fry 
lisii.  hut  usuallv  hroil  il  wilii  Iciikmi  and  hulleranii 
ika,  keeping  tin-  heat  low.  the  lime  of  cooking 


papn 


W  hen  my  hus- 
Kid, 

Del 


short,  and  serving  immedialely. 
l.andV  lalher  used  to  say  something  lasted  good, 
wiialever  il  might  be,  he  sai<l  in  Swedish, 
muihn  Fisk''—"h  tastes  like  fish.'"  We  would  not 
want  the  turkey  to  taste  like  fish,  hut  vou  gel  the 
idea.  We  like  fish  just  as  nnich  as  turkey  or  beef- 
steak. 

3londay  iMnvh 

MiiMstroiie 

Mwmlay  IHnnvr 

Greek  "Pigeons" 
(meat  balls  in  cabbage  leaves  with  raisins) 
Carrots  in  Honey  Cofifee  Jelly 

(Continued  on  Page  11. 'i) 


LADIES'  JIOMK  JOLIRIN 


Marrl|l<)i 


They  can  be  marvelous— if  you  know  these  chef  secrets! 


Don't  serve  fish  for  economy's 
sake  alone!  It  can  be  so  wonder- 
fully appetizing,  if  you  prepare  it 
properly.  And,  actually,  that's 
easy  as  falling  off  a  wharf.  Just 
keep  these  points  in  mind: 


1.  When  you  buy  your  fish,  make 
sure  it's  fresh:  gills  red,  scales 
bright,  flesh  firm  and  elastic. 

2.  Fresh-frozen  fish  is  excellent, 
too.  (Just  be  sure  you  never  let  it 
thaw  and  then  refreeze.) 

3.  Whether  you  bake,  boil,  broil 


or  fry  fish,  rub  both  inside  and  out 
with  fresh  lemon  juice.  It  s  the 
perfect  seasoning,  and  banishes 
most  fish  odor! 

4.  The  biggest  secret  of  fish  cook- 
ery is: — Whatever  recipe  you  use, 
don  I  overcook.  That  way  you  keep 
the  rich  juices  and  delicate  flavor. 

5.  Hake<l  fish  sometimes  tends 
to  l)e  dry.  You  can  overcome 
that  ctmipleleK  with  this  sauce. 
It's  simple  as  can  l>e.  yet  a  real 
gourmet's  dcHght : 

FISH  SAUCE  A  LA  SUNKIST 

cup  mayonnaise 
4  tbs.  catsup 
2  tbs.  fresh  lemon  juice 
2  tbs.  chopped  sweet  pickle 


Stir  together,  serve  in  bowl  or 
pitcher.  Serves  6-8. 


6.  No  matter  how  you  serve  fish  or 
sea  food,  garnish  it  with  lemon. 
Every  chef  will  tell  you — "Lemon 
and  fish — they  were  made  for  each 
other!"'  Serve  your  guests  all  the 
lemon  they  want.  No!  flat  slices 
that  are  hard  to  s(]ueeze,  but  thick, 
generous  wedges  and  plentv  of 
'em.  So  that  the  tang  of  Iresh 
lemon  can  enhance  the  flavor  of 
every  delectable  morsel ! 


Another  X,enlen  suggestion  that's  simple  and  deliciou 
is  this  from  the  Sunkist  Lemon  Recipe  Book  (se 
below)  : 

PACIFIC  COAST  FISH  SALAD 

Combine:  2  cups  flaked  tuna  or  salmon;  2  cup 
shreddcil  lettuce;  J/^  cup  finely  cut  celery; 
tablespoons  mince<l  piniiento;  '  2  cup  Sunki» 
lemon  pidp  and  juice.  Serve  m  ilh  mayonnais 
and  lemon  wedges. 


Sunkist 
Lemons 


HOW  DO  YOU  SPELL  SCRUMPSHUS? 

Is  there  any  dessert  as  good  as  a  flaky  lemon  pi' 
topped  with  flufi^y  meringue?  One  easy  way  t 
turn  one  out  is  just  to  buy  some  Sunkist  Lemon 
at  your  market  plus  a  package  of  Pillsbury  Pi 
Crust  Mix — and  follow  the  lemon  pie  recipe  that's  o) 
the  package.  Why  not  serve  it  tonight? 

There  are  ten  (10!)  other  lemon  pies  in  tha 
famous  Sinikist  Lemon  Recipe  Book,  selecte« 
by  our  ow  n  Sunkist  Home  Economists. 


FRESH  LEMONS  PROVIDE 
VERY  SPECIAL  HEALTH  VALUES 

Fresh  lemons  supply  not  only  valuable  amounts 
of  vitamin  B,  but  also  rare  vitamin  P,  and  are 
among  the  richest  knoun  sources  of  vitamin  C. 
Essential  for  vouthful  energy,  sound  teeth  and 
gums,  vitamin  C  is  absent  from  most  foods, 
scarce  in  most  others.  You  need  it  daily.  When- 
ever vou  ad<l  lemon  vou  add  health. 


Have  you  discovered  how  fresh  lemon  juice  livens  th 
flavor  of  French  dressing?  Try  it. 

Kight  out  of  ten  tea  drinkers  prefer  their  tei 
with  lemon.  Don't  fail  to  give  your  tea  the  extf 
flavor  and  Iwuquet  that  fresh  lemon  gives. 


LEMONS 


Lemons  help  in  so  many  woys!  You  need  them  ever 
day.  Rememhcr  them  ivhen  you  shop! 

For  tlur  best  lemons,  gel  Sunkist  in  tr  lemarked 
wra|)pers.  Finest  from  14,.'i()()  cooperating  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  citrus  growers. 

For  scores  of  wonderful  nev 
recipes,  and  iii(;as  that  make  gooi 
I'oodH  belter  and  housekeepin) 
(M>lcr  land  for  that  famoui 
Sunklit  Lemon  Recipo  Book 
l  icc.  JohI  write  .Sunkist,  .Se( 
^  -w^^^  Box  27(K),  Terminal  Aiuie: 

-    Vll^^  i.os  Angeii-H  .'jI,  California. 


I (Continued  from  Page  113) 
a  cover  the  fish.*  Sprinkle  with  salt  and 
Paprika.  Cook  in  a  moderately  hot  oven, 
■  75°  to  400°  F.,  until  fish  is  tender  through- 
iut,  about  25  to  30  minutes.  Lift  out  onto 

i latter.  Sprinkle  with  additional  paprika. 
GINGERBHEAD 
I  UPSIDE-DOWIV  CAKE 

i  lelt  3  tablespoons  margarine  in  bottom  of 
wlJi'  X  12"  X  2"  cake  pan  and  take  this  op- 
(ictortunity  to  grease  the  pan.  Sprinkle  !4 
!up  brown  sugar  over  the  bottom  of  the 
an.  Peel,  core  and  slice  1  pound  apples, 
rrange  evenly  over  sugar.  Pour  ginger- 
Ujtfread  batter  over  this.  Bake  in  moderate 

!ven,  350°  F.,  45  minutes. 
Gingerbread  batter:  Blend  54  cup  short- 
oing,  H  teaspoon  salt,  I'A  teaspoons  cin- 
i  amon,  54  teaspoon  nutmeg  and  34  tea- 
j  Doon  cloves  together.  Add  !4  cup  sugar 
radually  and  cream  together  well.  Add  1 
I  s;gand  beat  well,  then  add  ii  cup  molasses 
!nd  blend.  Sift  2'A  cups  flour  with  tea- 
joon  baking  powder  and  1  teaspoon  bak- 
ig  soda,  and  add  to  creamed  mixture, 
lending  well.  Add  1  cup  boiling  water  and 
eat  until  smooth. 

Curried  Shrimp 
Rice — Chutney 
Barbara's  Old  Grist  Mill  Cookies 

Wedn^gday  ninnvr 

Broiled  Sweetbreads 
Ten-Minute  Beets 


BARBARA'S  OLD  GRI<«T 
COOKIE5$ 

or  these  cookies  we  buy  stone-cut  water- 
round  whole-wheat  flour  from  the  old 
■ist  mill  in  our  town. 

'e  put  the  walnut  meats  j^m^B^^^^^I 

uough  the  food  chop- 

;r.  Cream  1  cup  butter  ^  With  proper 
•margarine  and  1 54 cups  ^  man  body  w 
rown  sugar  together.  time 
dd  2  eggs  and  1  cup 
■ound  walnuts.  Stir  in  3  HI^H 
ips  whole- wheat  flour. 
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15  minutes;  drain  and  cut  uj*  into  flower- 
ets. Melt  54  cup  butter  or  margarine  in 
skillet.  Add  2  tal>lespoons  fine  dry  bread 
crumbs.  Toss  together.  Vi  e  use  packaged 
crumbs  for  convenience.  Cook  slowly  2  or  3 
minutes  or  until  brown.  Pour  it  over  the 
cauliflower  and  serve. 

Friday  I^uni'heon 

Canned  Baked  Kidney  Beans 
Canned  Brow  n  Bread,  Toasted 

Friday  Dinner 

Finnan  Haddie 
With 

Melted  Cheddar  Cheese, 
Thin  Cream  Sauce  and 

Boiled  Potatoes 

Daisy's  Custard 

DAISY'S  CUSTARD 

Beat  4  eggs  slightly,  add  !4  cup  sugar  and  a 
dash  of  salt.  Scald  354  cups  milk  and  add  to 
the  egg  mixture.  Add  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Cover  bottom  of  a  greased  baking  dish  with 
54  cup  cereal  (wheat  and  barley  kernels) 
and  54  cup  seedless  raisins.  Pour  in  the  cus- 
tard mixture.  Sprinkle  nutmeg  on  top  to 
make  a  coating.  Set  in  pan  of  hot  water. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  until  a 
silver  knife  comes  out  clean.  Time  depends 
on  depth  of  baking  dish.  A  1 54-quart  round 
casserole  takes  1  hour. 

Saturday  l,unvh«an 

Tiny  Pancakes 
Made  on  a  Swedish  griddle 
Vermont  Maple  Sirup 

Saturday  iHnnvr 

Barbara's  Chbpped-Liver  Canapes 

  Roast  Chicken 

Chestnut  Stuffing  and 

,  Usual  Fixings 

care  the  nu-  " 


ill  last  a  life-       Mahogany  Birthday  Cake 


—NORA  McCarthy. 


BARBARA'S 
CHOPPED-LIVER 

CAIVAPES 


teaspoon  salt  and  54  teaspoon  vanilla. 

I lit  a  moderate  amount  of  dough  into  a 
loky  presser  and  press  it  through  onto 
'eased  cooky  sheets.  You  can  get  a  cooky 
■esser  in  any  housewares  store.  Heart 
tapes  and  other  shapes  are  included.  Bake 
t  minutes  in  a  hot  oven,  400  F.  Tooth- 
ime  and  dainty.  Makes  10  dozen  cookies. 

TEN-MINUTE  BEETS 

ired  or  dice  1  bunch  raw  beets  after  peel- 
ig.  Put  into  a  pan  with  a  tight-fitting 
iver.  Add  a  very  little  hot  water  (54  cup), 
»t  with  margarine,  cover  tightly  and  cook 
I  minutes.  Season  with  a  little  salt. 

Thursday  LuitttUeon 

Hot  Thick  Savarin  Sandwich  of 
French  Toast,  Swiss  Cheese, 
Tongue  and  Sliced  Chicken 


Thursday  MHnn»r 

Broiled  Spareribs 
Buckwheat  Grits 
luliflower  With  Buttered  Crumb  Topping 
(Salute  to  Warsaw) 

Buckwheat  grits  are  a  good  change-off 
3m  potatoes.  They  are  the  hulled,  cracked 
arse  buckwheat  sold  generally  in  delica- 
ssen  stores,  especially  those  which  cater  to 
ussians,  who  call  this  dish  Kasha.  It  is  good 
lith  a  meat  gravy  or  with  a  hot  sauce  of 
ushrooms  and  sour  cream. 


BUCKWHEAT  GRITS 

reak  1  egg  into  2  cups  buckwheat  grits, 
hole  or  split,  and  stir  until  every  grain  is 
e(  >ated.  Dry  out  in  the  oven  or  on  top  of  the 
'['nge  in  an  ungreased  pan  until  all  the 
mels  are  separated.  Put  in  a  saucepan 
,i,  .th  2  tablespoons  butter,  margarine  or 
,    cken  fat.  Add  1  quart  hot  water  and  1 
j.j^poon  salt.  Cover  and  simmer  until  all 
1. 1  water  is  absorbed  and  the  grains  stand 
,j,^'t.  This  can  be  done  in  the  oven,  but  it 
.^s  longer. 


CAULIFLOWER  WITH 
UTTERED  CRUMB  TOPPING 

k  a  head  of  cauliflower  54  hour  in  salted 
I  water,  head  down.  Boil  the  cauliflower 


Use  5i  pound  of  any  kind  of  liver — beef, 
calf's,  lamb,  pork  or  chicken — leftover  or 
fried  fresh  in  a  little  butter  or  margarine, 
taking  care  not  to  overcook.  Chop  fine  by 
hand  in  a  wooden  bowl.  Chop  and  fry  1 
large  onion  in  1  tablespoon  butter,  mar- 
garine or  chicken  fat  and  rechop  with  the 
liver.  Also  chop  in  2  hard-cooked  eggs.  Mix 
in  seasoning  to  taste — a  little  dry  mustard, 
salt,  pepper  and  paprika.  Work  in  1  table- 
spoon chicken  fat,  butter  or  margarine  to 
get  a  good  consistency  for  spreading  on 
crisp  crackers.  If  more  is  suddenly  needed, 
this  recipe  can  be  stretched  by  adding 
more  egg  and  onion. 

MAHOGANY  BIRTHDAY  CAKE 

Beat  3  egg  yolks  until  thick  and  lemon- 
colored.  Gradually  add  54  cup  sugar  and 
continue  beating  until  very  thick.  Add  1 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Mix  well.  Sift  154  cups 
cake  flour  with  44  teaspoon  salt  and  1  tea- 
spoon baking  soda.  Have  ready  2  squares 
unsweetened  chocolate,  melted.  The  dry 
ingredients  are  added  alternately  to  the 
mixture  with  1  cup  thick  sour  cream.  (Affcer 
the  first  addition  of  dry  ingredients,  add 
the  melted  chocolate.)  Beat  batter  smooth. 
Then  beat  the  3  egg  whites  until  foamy  and 
add  34  cup  sugar  by  tablespoons,  beating 
after  each  addition  as  if  you  were  making  a 
meringue.  Fold  this  carefully  and  lightly  — 
but  thoroughly — into  the  batler.  Pour  into 
2  greased  8-inch  layer-cake  pans.  Bake  in 
moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F.,  .30  minutes. 
Cool  and  frost. 

Midday  Sunday  Urvaisfast 

Grapefruit 
Fillet  Mignon        Big  Baked  Potatoes 
Danish  Pastry 
Cofi'ee  With  Rich  Cream 

Sunday  Supper  Snaeis 

Hot  Mushrooms  Zakousky 
Bacon  Biscuits 

MUSHROOMS  ZAKOUSKY 

(you  pronounce  this  "zakonski") 

Turn  whole  mushroom  caps,  which  you 
have  sauteed  in  butter  or  margarine  for  3 
minutes,  into  a  greased  casserole,  and 


j1  new  dessert  every  daij 
this  quick  slick  way  ! 

(WITH  ANY  OF  THESE    ^  SURPRISE  PACKAGES!] 


U  \  SOMETH/NG  NEW  IN 
RENNET  DESSERTi 

delicious  orange  rennet  cusU  _^^^^„ 
ginger  snap  topping!  It  s  '^  t! 
Ull       --^jZr'Zo.^  flavors,  or  un- 


SOMETHING  SUPER  |N 
HOMEMADE  ICE  CREAM/ 

knew  ice  cream  couiQ  o  ^  easy 


SOMETHING  SPECIAL  .  .  • 

DATE-NUT  FUDGEI 

.    make— and  no  beating! 
Just  4  n^irm*^^^p,3^E  Mix  with  butter  and 

rs^^SeiS;^-^^^^^^^^ 

^-".T:;^t':^3ngi  sauces! 


SOMETHING  DIFFERENT 
FROM  DENMARK! 

Tangy-swcct  (lavor  treat  from 
an  old  Danish  recipe!  Currant- 
raspberry  combination  in  an 
all-iicw  dessert!  And  so-o  easy! 
Boil  it  one  minute  with  water 
—then  chill!  Have  it  plain- 
have  it  with  bananas  and 
cream  — but  have  "Junket" 
Danish  De-sskkt  soon ! 

for  ffessrrl  variety 
serve 


JUNHET 
BEMDFOODS 

nil  different! 

all  easy,  (fiiirk! 
all  delicious! 

r.:  I.lttlc  Falls.  N.  Y., 
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Mur<h,  194', 


ONE-HAND  PORTABILITY 


ea$(f 


($39.25  Weit  of 
Rockies.)  Includes 
free-flowing  juice 
extractor  and  two 
mixing  bowls. 


MlXffUtdS  puts  speed  control  right 
under  your  thumb.  And  right  under  your 
eye,  magnified  for  flash  reading,  are  these 
ten  scientifically  tested  speeds: 

1  SLOW  MIXING 

2  SLOW  BEATING 

3  HEAVY  BATTERS 

4  JUICING  FRUITS 

5  ICINGS,  CREAMING 


6  WHIP  CREAM 

7  WHIP  POTATOES 

8  CANDY,  BEAT  EGGS 

9  COOKED  ICINGS 
10  ATTACHMENTS 


HERE'S  WHY  the  new  Hamilton  Beach  is  the  easiest-to-use  mixer  on  the 
market.  Its  beater  unit  glides  off  the  stand  for  use  anywhere.  No  tricky 
catch  to  release,  nothing  to  detach.  Only  Hamilton  Beach  gives  you 
one-hand porlahility!  Easy  off,  easy  on! 

AND  ONLY  Hamilton  Beach  gives  you  one-hand  operation.  You  hold 
the  beater  unit  in  one  hand,  set  the  speed  with  your  thumb. 
YOU  GET  still  another  Hamilton  Beach  exclusive  in  finger-tip  howl 
toiilrol.  You  blend  all  ingredients  evenly  by  simply  shifting  the  bowl 
while  beaters  and  bowl  are  revolving. 

LOTS  MORE  extras  make  Hamilton  Beach  the  easiest  oj  all  mixers  to 
ine.  I  ull  power  even  in  heaviest  baiters.  Balanced  handle  that  really 
fits  your  hand.  Easy-handling  mixing  bowls,  grooved  to  guard 
against  slipping. 

YES,  IT  Joes  cost  more  to  bring  you  all  these  work-saving  features. 
But  you  pay  no  premium.  So  try  the  new  Hamilton  Beach  at  your 
dealer's  and  you'll  agree  it's  America's  easict-to-iiu-  mixer.  Hamilton 
Fieacli  (,f>mpany,  Division  of  .Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

4  tHAMIlTON  BEACHfod^^ 

AI«k/«  by  rfc*  moircr*  of  fop-vo/v*  Homifron  B*ach  Vacwvm  Cf*on«n 


rover  «ilh  sour  rroani.  Season  with  sail 
and  pepper.  Sprinkle  generoiish  »illi 
srateil  elieese  anal  hake  in  a  nicxleruie 
<>\en.  .'{.lO"  K.,  tt-IO  minutes.  The  niivliire 
slionlii  be  luxuriously  "runny"  an<l 
"fjooey"  with  ehcese. 

H.%4-0!V  III5«4'|T|TK 

Sil'l  together  2  eups  Hour,  .'t  teaspoons 
Uaking  piMv<ler.  I  teaspoon  salt  and  'j  tea- 
spoon <lr>  mustard,  (ail  in  1  tablespoons 
eoUl  l>a<-on  fat.  Add  Vi  to  -V)  oup  milk  to 
make  a  soft  but  not  sticky  dough.  Then 


roll  out   to   !4-ineli   tbi<-kness  on  liKblhl 
fl(»iired  board.  (miI  i»iit  with  bis4*uit 
ler.  i'laee  half  tin-  rounds  on   a  ureas 
eooky  slieel .  Itrusli   t  lieni   ititli  a  bealf 
e^K.  Put   on   lo|>  ol'  eaeb  round  a  small 
square  of  partialU   eooke<l    haeon  and 
square  of  <-lieese.  Sprinkle  \titli  a  liltlij 
paprika  or  dry  mustard:  then  <'o>er  »ilh 
the  other  balfof  the  biseuil-<lou!ili  round 
Itrush  the  top  a^ain  with  the  beal<-n  v^ 
and  bake  l.'>  niiniili'sjn  hoi  oM'n.  Hill"  Fj 
'I'his  reeipe  makes  lit  small  biseiiils.  SciVq 
piping  hot. 


DO  STAY  FOII  DINNER 

(Co)tlini(cd  from  Page  76) 


occasions;  or,  if  you  please,  on  other  occa- 
sions when  there's  company  for  dinner,  un- 
expected maybe,  perhaps  planned  for.  In  any 
event,  it's  nice  to  have  ideas.  Something  dif- 
ferent, you  know.  Something  that  will  get 
you  talked  about — in  a  nice  way,  of  course. 
And  to  that  end  I  want  to  introduce  on  these 
pages  one  little  dinner  that  will  get  you  just 
where  I  have  indicated.  A  dinner  that  is  as 
outstanding  as  a  man  of  distinction.  And 
llial's  something,  isn't  it? 

Thf  uuvttlinn  nf  tioup.  Not  long  ago 
I  dined  at  a  very  nice  home  where  good 
eating  is  a  tradition,  and  we  had  onion  soup. 
Having  few,  if  any,  manners,  I  piped  up  and 
said,  "This  is  wonderful  soup.  How  about 
letting  me  in  on  the  making?"  My  hostess 
said,  "Of  course,  my  dear.  It's  as  simple  as  it 
is  hot.  It  came  right  out  of  a  can.  1  contrib- 
uted a  little  something-something,  and  some 
onions  and  that's  all."  I  pass  our  kitchen- 
tested  version  of  this  on  to  you.  Because  I'm 
bighearted  and  like  to  tell  what  I  know.  Es- 
pecially in  a  case  like  this. 

TLKAR  ONION  SOTP 

To  1  eups  eanned  eonsomme  add  eups 
eold  water  and  'i  eups  slieed  onions — takes 
about        large  onions. 

(Anyway,  it's  .3  eups  and  mn^mmmmgi 

onions  are  iisuaHy 
around.)  Cover.  Bring  to 
a  boil  and  simmer  until 
the  onions  are  tender. 
Strain.  Season  to  "taste. 
Garnish  with  a  few  sUeed 
onion  rings.  This  makes  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
li-i  quarts.  This  soup  is  ^^^^^^^^^^^B 
improved  in  flavor  if  it  is 

made  the  day  before  serving — so  the  cooked 
onions  may  stay  in  the  broth  overnight — 
straining  the  n«"xt  day.  Heat,  of  course, 
before  serving. 

All  drvssftl  up.  The  main  attraction 
in  the  array  of  good  things  spread  before 
you  here  is  a  platter  of  sweetbreads,  rice 
croquettes,  lemon  and  grapes.  That  all  seems 
pretty  obvious,  but  wait.  Sweetbreads  are  a 
delicate  subject,  and  I  want  you  to  think 
back  to  some  of  the  many  things  I  have  writ- 
ten about  them.  How  carefully  they  must  be 
prepared  before  you  can  go  ahead  with  mak- 
ing whatever  dish  you  have  in  mind,  and 
with  what  care  you  must  select  them  to  get 
them  not  only  perfectly  fresh,  but  the  kind 
you  should  pick  out.  Market  men  are  prone 
to  look  the  other  way  when  it  comes  to  sweet- 
breads and  palm  off  whatever  their  hand 
reaches  for  easiest,  but  don't  you  let  them. 
Be  sweetbread-conscious  and  sweetbread- 
wisc,  and  you'll  get  what  you  want  and  no 
argument  about  it.  So  here's  the  receipt  for 
sweetbreads  —but  just  one  of  them. 

NAI't£cKD  KWKK:TltllK:A»«<  WITH 
I.K.MO.X  III  TT Kit 

S«rl«'<-I  1  |>uirH  svt  eel  br<'ads  for  It  pe<iple.  If 
they  are  siriall  (the  svt  eel  brea<ls,  iiol  t  !■«■ 
peoplei.  heller  |ihin  on  a  1<'«  nuire.  Pre- 
pare I  he  H\t  eel  br4*adH  in  \oiir  usual  way, 
r<*in4»% iiitf  till*  m4*nibrjiiie  aiul  IuIm's, 

(Hut  uait  n  ininiil*-.  Let's  go  o\er  this 
oiM'f*  m«ir4-.  To  pr«*|»are  the  hu4*i-I  bri'ails: 
(fI'I  frrnli  tmvH.  jinil  oidv  <-al\4-H'.  I>4in'l  let 
Ibein  palm  off  iin\ thing  else  on  ><iu.  Put 
I  hi-  NU4-el  breiMlH  in  iff  HaN-r  for  an  hour. 
I'lil  llii-in  to  <-4,ok  ill  eolil  uiil«*r,  11114I 
ttheii  it  hoiln,  I  urn  down  the  heal  and  lei 
iIh'Iii  eook  20  minules  or  mo.  ^  Im'Ii  I<*ii4l«*r 
lo  the  fork.  pliiiitf«-  iIm'UI  iiiMliiiill<^  into  irv 
wiilf-r  for  Jill  luiiir.  \ou  eiil         till  ihe  fill 


and  with  a  sharp,  pointed  knife  peel  off  all 
membrane  and  remove  tubes.  Don't  have 
anything  left  but  niee.  firm,  clean  sweets 
breads.  Then  go  ahead.  If  you  have  mcmw 
brane  or  fat  or  any  other  thing  on  them, 
they're  sunk.  Takes  a  little  time,  a  little 
patience,  but  it  pays.  Pat  lightly  with  pa> 
p€'r  towels  to  remove  all  water.) 

Season  the  sweetbreads  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  dust  lightly  with  flour.  Sautdiii 
butter  until  a  light  brown.  Serve  with 
lemon  butter  and  chopped  parsley,  sprin- 
kled over  them. 

For  the  lenioij  but  ter.  melt  i  tablespoons 
butter,  add  Ihe  juice  of  1  lemon.  Let  ihr 
butter  and  lemon  boil  up  once.  Then  l>eal 
it  well  with  a  fork.  It  will  froth  like  crazy, 
and  that's  what  we  want. 


VroQuottv  Mlusinfun.  You  know  I  love 
croquettes.  There  is  no  lukewarm  aflfec 
tion  or  regard  between  them  and  me.  It'i 
the  real  thing.  Take  lish,  chicken,  vegetabljC.' 
or  rice,  and  turn  any  of  those  prosaic  ingredS 
ents  into  creamy,  superbly  seasoned  and  com' 
petently  fried  croquettes,  and  you  may  tuck 
my  bib  right  in  my  collar  and  let  me  at  'em, 
any  day,  any  time.  But— they've  got  td^bc 
good.  They  can  be  spoiled,  oh,  so  easily.  But 
I'm  sure  that  sad  experience  will  never  bi 
yours.  I  feel  absolutely  sure  of  that. 


^  Duties  are  tasks  that  we 
^  look  forward  to  with  dis- 
taste, perform  with  reluc- 
tance, and  brag  about  ever 
after.  —ANON. 


Patifitft'  and  timi' 
toll.  Don't  rush  into  tin 
croquette  business  unk- 
you  have  more  than  tn 
minutes  to  spare.  The, 
finest  crust  you'll  get  is  by" 

  way  of  very  finely  rolled 

■■■■■■■  cracker  crumbs.  The 
crackers  should  be  fresh 
and  crisp  and  a  little  salty,  and  rolled  line, 
as  I  hinted.  Have  the  fat  clean  and  fresh  and 
plenty  of  it  in  the  deep-fat  kettle.  Croquettes 
were  never  meant  to  be  pan-fried.  It's  deep 
fat  for  those  babies. 

Have  the  mixture  as  soft  and  creamy  as 
can  be  handled— and  then  a  little  more  so 
You  can  do  it  if  you  spread  out  the  mixturt 
on  a  platter  and  let  it  really  cool.  Bui 
don't  chill  it.  And  now  with  these  few  word? 
of  wisdom,  here's  otie  way  (there  are  others 
to  make  one  kind  of  croquette. 

1114  E  «'lt04|l'KTTK.<< 

("ook  Vi  cup  unwashed  riee  in  slighti} 
salted  boiling  water  until  tender.  Drain 
but  r/o  not  rinse.  Add  2  lightly  beaten  cgR 
yolks,  I  leas|>oon  salt  ami  2  lahlespoonH 
butter.  INlix  well.  .Sprea<l  on  a  platter  anit 
chill  thoroiighlv.  When  <'olil.  sha|ie  into 
balls,  di|>  in  beaten  I'gg.  I  hen  in  liiir 
cracker  crumbs.  I'ry  until  golden  brown 
in  deep  fat  at  .'{7,'>''  I'.  Drain  on  absorbent 
paper.  Dust  lightly  with  line  sugar  an( 
Nerv<-  uith  a  <lot  of  ciirrani  Jelly  on  top  n( 
I'acli  cro<|uett4'. 

VarialUm  nn  thf  bt'un  ttn'mt:  All 

winter  we  have  faced  llie  bean  so  often  that 
I've  noted  a  strange  apathy  among  fainil> 
and  guests  when  even  a  hand.soine  silvet 
dish  is  handed  round  just  brimming  with 
string  beans !  No  matter  how  neatly  Frenched 
they  are,  the  apiK'lite  sometimes  stalls 
just  plain  beans.  (Why  beans  sliced  on 
diagonal  should  be  called  "Frenched" 
often  puzzled  me.)  However,  since  they 
such  handy  things  to  have  around  it's  til 
to  do  something  about  it.  It's  March, 
where  I  live  March  is  far  from  tropical, 
let's  make  string  beans  a  heartier  dish, 
well  with  swectbrcafls  t(K). 

(<  iinliniK  j  ,111  I'niir  I IX) 


LADIES'  JIOMK  JOLKN  Al. 


^  its  Heavenly  Peaches 


at 


fo-eartf) 
prices! 


A  HE  MOST  tender-mellow,  the  most  tantalizing 
peaches  that  ever  won  a  big  blue  ribbon  in  any 
taste  test  —  that's  Hunt's  Heavenly  Peaches ! 

And  that's  facts!  For  in  a  series  of  recent 
professionally-conducted  blindfold  taste  tests. 
Hunt's  peaches  were  tried  against  all  other  lead- 
ing canned  peach  brands! 

And  Hunt's  Heavenly  Peaches  came  out  first 
—  way  up  yonder  first! 


First  for  fuller,  richer  flavor —  the  sort  of  golden 
ripe  goodness  you  get,  fresh  off  the  tree!  And 
first  for  velvety  smoothness  —  for  luscious, 
heavy  syrup. 

And  yet  —  for  all  their  praise-winning,  prize- 
winning  qualities,  Hunt's  cost  you  less. 

So,  ask  your  grocer  for  the  peaches  with  the 
Hunt  red  label  — the  most  honest-to-hoavenly 
peaches  you  ever  had ! 


GuoiootKd  by 
^  Good  Housekeeping j 


Hunf  Foods,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Hunf's  Fruifs  •  Vegefables  •  Tomofo  Products 


Hunt-fbr  the  best 
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March,  191' 


BRING   ON   SWIFT'S  PREMIUM  BACON 

and  watch  the  family  fall  to! 

Swift's  Premium  has  the  rich 
nourishment  your  family  needs  to 
"stoke  the  furnace"  for  an  active 
day  .  .  .  p/iis  that  famous  teasing, 
tempting  swat  smoke  taste 
they  can't  resist.  It's  by  far  the 
best-liked  bacon  of  all. 


t 


P-UE-A.S-E  COOK  IT  RIGHT: 

Place  slices  of  Swi  ft 's  Premium 
Bacon  in  cold  frying  pan.  Do 
not  overcrowd.  Cook  slowly, 
turning  often.  For  crisp 
bacon,  pour  off  fat  as  it  accu- 
mulates. With  the  bacon,  fry 
tangy  pineapple  slices.  M  m  ml 


fi^e  styee^  cmo4;e  fas/e/ 


l4 


{Continued  from  Page  IIS) 
ter  tops  and  the  space  between  the  wall  cabi- 
nets and  counters.  This  is  easy  to  clean,  long- 
wearing  and  attractive.  The  material  cost 
S63.:il  plus  $69.05  for  installing. 

The  ceiling  was  pa;x;red  with  a  red-and- 
white  paper  in  a  leafy  design,  and  a  painted 
band  around  the  top  of  the  walls  gave  a  beam 
effect,  especially  nice  in  an  old  house. 

The  idea  of  papering  the  ceiling  appealed 
to  me  especially.  You  can  cover  a  rather 
weak  ceiling  with  paper  instead  of  tearing  it 
down  and  replastering.  And  you  can  enjoy 
the  gay  lightness  of  paper  without  worrying 
about  grease  spattering. 

The  nylon  curtain  material  was  SI. 75  a 
yard.  Since  Mrs.  C.  stitched  up  the  curtains 
herself,  she  felt  that  nylon  paid  back  in  ease 
of  care  and  lasting  quality.  Although  the  elec- 
trical changes  were  an  important  item  of  ex- 
pense, they  cost  less  done  all  at  once  than  over 
a  period  of  years.  Four  entrances  required  an 
unusual  number  of  switches,  but  years  of 
fumbling  for  pull  chains  with  hands  full  of 
parcels  had  put  switch  controls  on  the  must 
list.  Also,  more  of  the  services  might  have 


been  done  by  the  family  and.  more  shavec 
off  the  cost.  It  all  depends  on  how  skillfn  I 
the  man  of  the  house  is — not  every  ma' 
can  cut  a  new  opening  for  a  window,  bii. 
the  spice  shelves  could  be  built  by  any  hand 
husband.  The  old  table  and  chairs  were  n 
finished  by  the  family  and  that  saved  a  coi 
siderable  amount. 

Color  gives  any  room  enchantment,  am 
in  this  new  kitchen  in^n  old  house  color  : 
like  the  answer  to  the  jack-pot  question.  Fd 
the  yellow  of  the  wooden  cabinets  is  liki 
spring  jonquils  in  the  morning  sun.  and  tin 
cherry  red  of  the  paper  is  echoed  in  the 
red-and-white  nylon  curtain  material  and  oh  | 
the  chair  cushions.  f 

The  deep  blue  of  the  china  adds  enougl^  *■ 
of  a  third  color  to  gladden  the  heart.  I^st 
and  best,  a  few  pieces  of  the  Bristol  blue  mill 
glass  came  from  the  parlor  to  bring  tt-,i 
beauty  of  yesterday  to  this  kitchen  of  toda> 

In  the  late  winter  sunshine,  the  oi( 
house  has  a  welcoming  look.  And  from  tlii 
bright,  comfortable  kitchen  comes  the  smef 
of  fresh  baked  beans  in  the  old  brown  beaij  ^ 
pot.  I'll  stay  to  supper!  •  - 


WHAT  3IAKES  YOr  HEALTHY? 

(Continued  from  Page  53) 


Hereford  is  the  Texas  community  that 
aroused  a  stir  when  billed  as  "The  Town 
Without  a  Toothache."  There  is  less  tooth 
decay  in  Hereford  than  in  most  American 
communities.  The  average  for  Hereford  chil- 
dren is  about  1 1 2  decayed  teeth.  But  what 
is  more  significant  about  Hereford.  Texas, 
is  the  discovery  that  children  who  live  there 
at  least  five  years  have  better  teeth  than 
those  who  live  there  a  shorter  time.  Eridently 
there  is  some  factor  in  the  climate  or  soil  which 
develops  a  high  resistance  to  tooth  decay.  Fifty- 
four  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fourteen,  who  had  lived  in  Hereford  contin- 
uously for  five  years,  averaged  only  one  de- 
cayed tooth  per  child.  And  three  out  of  four 
of  these  children  had  no  tooth  decay  at  all. 

When  the  foods  grown  in  Deaf  Smith 
County,  where  Hereford  is  located,  were 
analyzed,  they  proved  to  be  much  higher  in 
calcium  and  phosphorus  than  foods  grown 
elsewhere.  Meats  had  more  calcium  and 
phosphorus;  milk  had  30  per  cent  more 
phosphorus;  vegetables  had  tloree  times  as 
much  phosphorus;  and  flour  had  six  times 
as  much  phosphorus,  as  well  as  being  higher 
in  protein.  The  water  was  different  too.  It 
had  tliree  and  a  half  times 
as  much  magnesium  as  the  ■■^■■^H 
rest  of  Texas  drinking  wa- 
ter, and  around  two  parts 
p)er  million  of  fluorine. 
Consequently,  controlled 
experiments  in  which  some 
children  drink  water  with 
the  same  fluorine  content  ^^■■■■M 
as  Hereford  water,  while 
others  take  their  water  straight,  have  been 
started  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  New 
York,  and  Brantford,  Canada.  By  1954  the 
answers  will  be  in.  Meanwhile,  the  Amer- 
ican Geographical  Society,  which  believes 
that  geographers  and  doctors  can  profitably 
work  together  in  studying  the  geography  of 
disease,  is  making  a  study  of  the  amount  of 
fluorine  in  American  drinking  water.  Their 
only  partially  complete  map  shows  that  the 
highest  concentration  of  fluorine  in  drinking 
water  is  to  be  found  in  a  belt  of  South- 
western states  extending  from  Texas  to 
California,  and  in  several  Midwestern  states, 
and  that  the  Northeastern  states  (which  had 
the  fewest  men  with  g<K>d  teeth)  are  ex- 
tremely deficient  in  fluorine. 

If  fluorine  should  i)rove  to  be  the  answer  to 
t(X)th  decay,  it  would  be  a  most  imix)rtant 
discovery,  liecause  tcxjlh  decay  is  one  of  the 
scourges  of  civilized  n)an;  75  to  95  jjcr  cent  of 
the  pfO|)l(  s  of  civilized  countries  have  it.  The 
amoutit  of  dental  work  retjuired  by  World 
War  1 1  soldiers  was  appalling:  over  6,(X)0,(XX) 
teeth  were  n  pla<  efi  by  dentures  and  bridges, 
and  'M  Smsm  U-v[\\  were  filled. 

Texas  health  officials  Ix^lieve,  however, 
that  fluorine  will  [injve  to  Ixr  only  a  partial 
answer  to  lfK>th  decay,  Tliey  point  out  that 


1  yolf 
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Hereford  has  a  number  of  special  and  pe 
haps  fortunate  characteristics  which  may  1 
contributory  factors:  3600  hours  of  sunligl 
a  year,  plenty  of  fresh  home-grown  foods,  z- 
elevation  of  nearly  4000  feet  above  sea  lev 
and  a  soil  impregnated  centuries  ago  wii 
volcanic  ash.  The  hopeful  thing  about  ; 
outdoor  laboratory  experiment  like  Heri 
ford.  Texas,  arranged  by  Nature  instead  c 
by  man,  is  that  if  fluorine  should  not  be  th 
complete  answer,  the  scientists  can  go  righ 
back  and  start  looking  all  over  again,  becaus 
the  answer  is  there. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  what  Hereforc 
Texas,  has  already  proved  is  that  mineral 
rich  soils  and  waters  equal  mineral-ric. 
plants,  mineral-rich  animals  and  well 
nourished  human  teeth  which  show  high  rej  5 
sistance  to  tooth  decay 

Experiments  have  shown  that  when 
take  a  group  of  children  who  have 
somewhat  indifferently  fed  and  improve  the? 
diet,  you  almost  always  get  some  arrest  1 
tooth  decay,  provided  the  experiment  is  cai 
ried  on  for  at  least  a  year  and  the  food  is  c 
good  quality,  ^^^lat  is  more,  a  diet  that  i 
not  deficient  in  minerals,  vitamins,  protein 
or  other  food  elements  wi 
■■^^^^^■i     help  your  child  acquire  rt 
sistance,  not  only  to  toot 
decay,  but  to  a  conside 
able  number  of  disorde 
and  diseases.  Among  t 
seventeen  defects  amoi 
World  War  II  registrar 
^^■■■^■H     related  either  directly  or  v 
directly  to  "malnutrition  1 
nutritional  deficiencies"  were  tooth  defect 
tuberculosis,  mental  disease,  and  the  cai 
diovascular-renal  type  of  heart  disease. 

Sir  Robert  McCarrison,  one  of  Britain 
pioneer  nutritionists,  says  that  because  < 
dietetic  malnutrition,  children  have 
lowered  resistance  to  "measles,  scarlet  fe 
bronchopneumonia,  middle-ear  disei 
rheumatism  and  rheumatic  disease, 
their  tragic  associates,  heart  disease 
chorea."  Other  symptoms  he  lists  are  an  i 
creased  tendency  to  fractures,  spinal  curva' 
tures.  dental  caries  (tooth  decay),  nas; 
catarrh 
eyes,  defect 
and  cardiovascular  derangements.  Ifc- 
The  fact  that  both  Col.  Lecjnard  GMi 
Rowntree.  chief  of  the  Medical  Division  0^ 
Selective  Service  during  World  War  II,  aH 
Sir  Robert  McCarrison  believe  that  pool 
nutrition  lowers  resistance  to  the  cardio 
vascular-renal  type  of  heart  diseases  is  inte( 
csting,  lx;cause  heart  disease  is  Americt 
No.  1  killer,  and  the  death  rate  from 
type  of  heart  diseases  is  increasing  faster  tl 
that  of  any  other  disease.  Dr.  I-ouis  I 
Dublin,  of  the  Metroixjlitaii  Life  Insurano 
Company,  predicts  that  deaths  from  tb| 
(Cotttitiitfd  on  I'age  122) 


1^  Every  wife  thinks  her  own 
^  husband  is  particularly 
difficult,  whereas  all  other 
husbands  look  easy  to  handle. 

—ANON. 


septic  tonsils,  adenoids.  inflame<|w^ 
fective  visioM.  nervous  instabilit'  T" 
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"IRON-ON" 
RUG  BINDING 


"Just  iron  it  on."  No  sewing— It's  easy  to  bind 
rugs  and  carprts  (with  moderate  iron)  in  a  few 
minutes.  Also  repairs  awnings,  luggage,  upliol- 
'  stery;  articles  of  canvas,  leather,  cloth,  rubber 
I  or  other  materials.  Insist  on  SMITH'S,  the  heavy 
tape  w^h  the  brown  gum  adhesive  back  that 
sticks  to  any  surface. 


XT  DIME  &  DEPT.  STORES 
(NOTION  COUNTERSj 

IV2",  15*  a  yard       2K',".  20i  a  yard 

MADE  IN  12  COLORS 
nsist  on  Instruction  Sheet  with  Purchase 

»!a;"ST^;v.  Or  mall  remittance  with  rag  ravelling 
Cuaroiiteed  by  'or  colot  (no  C.  0.  D.  please)  to 

ioi  Housekeeping 


OILMAN  B.  SMITH  CO. 

907  Broadway,  New  YorK  10.  N  Y 


jmir  opportunity! 


Get  ready  for  the 
big  spring  demand 
for  ha nd-loonned 
rugs.  Order  !m- 
j  mediately  your 
\  supply  of 

lAYSVILLE  WARP  and  RUG  FILLER 

Improved  Quality— Bright  Colors— Low  Prices 

lid  by  leading  dealers  and  general  catalog  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  Endorsed 


and  used  exclusively  by  thou- 
sands of  members  of  the  Guild 
of  Home  Weavers,  a  national  as- 
sociation for  Improving  the  busi- 
ness of  weavers  and  Increasing 
their  sales.  No  dues.  No  charges. 
Write  for  WEAVER'S  Manual. 
JANUARY  S  WOOD  CO. 
Dept.  O,  Maysville,  Ky. 
FREE— Samples  of  WARP  and 
FILLER  and  Information  about 
looms  on  request.  


Wateriilies 


BRING  COLOR  AND  FRAGRANCE 
TO  GARDENS  EVERYWHERE 


tWaterlilies  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  in 
[■every  garden.   Put  thcni  in  a  Tub^  ol  water  if 
[■you  do  not  have  a  pool  and  in  a  few  short 
[weeks  you  will  enjoy  beautiful  blooms. 
OUR  NEW  COLORFUL  WATERLILY 
AND  GOLDFISH  CATALOG  FREE! 
J  Lists  the  choicest  varieties  of  wateriilies  and 
Kfancy  fish  for  pools  and  aquariums.  Write 
lltoday  for  your  copy. 


ITHREE  SPRINGS  FISHERIES 


2159  Main  Road,  Lilypons,  Md. 
11N.7lhAve.,Suite713,Dept.2159,St.Loui5,Mo. 
33  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  2159,  Chicago,  III. 


BU  IST  zinS^ 


targe  lOc  Pac/cef 

Free  Garden  Guide  &  Catoiog 
Seeds  •  Bulbs  •  Fertilizers 
ROBERT  BUIST  CO. 
DEPT.  K,  4  S.  FRONT  ST..  PHILA.  5,  PA. 


CARNATIONS 


From  Seed  ' 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


100  SEED.  CHOICEST  MIXED  COLORS  10c 

,  .Send  10  cents  Today  for  thjs  Special 
Offer  and  I  will  include  my 
79th  Annual  Seed  and 
Nursery  Catalog  absolutely  

•KHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN  Box  551  Rockford.ILL 


FREE 


n 
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*£Srji>rHome  Popping 
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Ten  Western  states  that  are  relatively 
free  from  mental  disease  form  a  solid  block. 
Why?  The  most  obvious  answer  seems  to 
be  that  the  East  is  more  heavily  populated 
and  has  more  big  cities,  while  the  Western 
states  are  sparsely  populated.  But  whether 
this  is  actually  a  factor  in  the  situation,  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

Another  answer  might  conceivably  be  the 
fact  that  west  of  the  100th  meridian.  Amer- 
ican soils  contain  more  lime  and  other  soil 
minerals.  Psychiatrists  have  long  looked  for 
possible  physical  causes  for  various  nervous 
and  mental  disorders.  Two  discoveries  made 
in  respect  to  animals  and  people  are  interest- 
ing. In  cattle,  severe  copper  deficiency  af- 
fects the  white  matter  of  the  brain.  Food 
and  Life,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Yearbook,  for  1939  notes  that:  "In 
certain  mental  conditions,  known  as  manic- 
depressive  psychoses,  the  normal  blood  bro- 
mine (a  mineral  )  is  reduced  to  about  half  and 
remains  low  until  there  is  an  improvement 
in  the  pathological  condition." 

Curiously,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  plot  the 
geography  of  American  disease  as  it  is  to 
map  the  geography  of  American  health. 

The  South  has  been  considered  the  classic 
disease  region  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
draft  statistics  do  not  wholly  corroborate 
this.  Only  one  Southeastern  state — South 
Carolina,  which  ranks  thirty-eighth  in  in- 
cidence of  physical  defects — is  considerably 
below  the  national  average.  However,  Se- 
lective Service  notes  that  a  number  of 
Southern  states  did  not  record  minor  defects 
as  consistently  as  did  other  sections. 

According  to  the  draft  statistics,  the 
spectacular  defect  region  of  the  United  States 
is  the  Northeast.  This  includes  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maine, 


When  it  pays  belter  to  talk  than 
listen,  change  your  company. 


Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island  and  Vermont.  The  number  of 
defects — for  white  Americans — was  1321 
per  1000  men,  216  points  above  the  national 
average.  Also,  the  Northeast  had  50  per  cent 
more  eye  defects  and  over  twice  as  many 
tooth  defects  as  the  rest  of  the  country 

The  proportion  of  defects  in  the  Northeast 
is  astoundingly  high.  It  may  have  been  af- 
fected somewhat,  as  Selective  Service  notes, 
by  "a  greater  tendency  to  record  minor 
defects  in  some  states  of  the  Eastern  region — 
the  New  England  States  in  particular."  It 
adds,  however,  that  "such  a  tendency  cannot 
wholly  account  for  the  difference." 

It  should  be  quickly  added  that  not  all  the 
states  of  the  Northeastern  region  are  un- 
healthy. New  Jersey  is  a  healthier-than- 
average  state,  and  the  Mohawk  Valley  in 
New  York  State  and  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  are  famous  for  the  fertility  of 
their  farms.  The  unhealthiest  section  of  the 
Northeast  is  New  England,  which,  according 
to  a  Department  of  Agriculture  \'earbook, 
has  never  been  able  to  feed  its  own  people, 
due  to  lack  of  sun  and  soil.  Lowest  ranking 
states  in  New  England,  according  to  pre- 
liminary analyses  of  Selective  Service  sta- 
tistics, are  Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 

The  presence  of  many  great  metropolitan 
cities  in  the  Northeast,  such  as  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Pitts- 
burgh, may  account  in  part  for  its  poor 
health  rating.  With  Kansas  ranking  first  in 
respect  to  adult  health.  New  York  State 
ranked  thirty-sixth,  and  New  York  City 
forty-fourth.  Writing  about  the  food  sup- 
plies of  our  Eastern  cities.  Dr.  Kenneth  L. 
Beeson,  former  head  of  the  United  States 
Nutrition  Laboratory,  said:  "Most  of  our 
great  cities  are  located  on  the  well-leached 
podsols  (wood  soils  from  which  most  soil 
minerals  have  disappeared).  .  .  .  The  truck 
farms  are  of  necessity  located  near  the  cities 
on  the  same  soils  .  .  .  and  large  quantities 
of  truck  crops  and  fruits  are  shipped  to  these 
cities  from  localities  where  nutritional  dis- 
orders due  to  mineral  deficiencies  in  the  soils 
have  been  noted  in  both  animals  and 


"The  BUY-Wj^RD  for  Better  Plastics" 

HOUSEWARES 


mi 


-in  your  own  back  yard 


Just  like  magic!  Housewares  made  of 
STYRON  (Dow  polystyrene)  transform  your 
own  back  yard  into  a  gay  and  color-bright 
picnic  ground.  You'll  find  them  practical, 
too  .  .  .  lightweight,  easy  to  handle  and 
durable  enough  to  stand  the  rough  ""wear 
and  tear"  of  a  picnic. 

STYRON  is  the  right  plastic  for  a  host  of 
functional  duties  in  today's  active  living — 
so  always  look  for  the  styron  label  and 
be  sure  you  are  buying  the  best  in  plastics. 
Items  shown  are  sold  at  all  leading  de- 
partment stores,  chain  and  variety  stores. 

P/osf;«  D/v/s/on  HP-6  •  THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  •   MIDLAND.  MICHIGAN 
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C  H  O  C  □  LAT  E 


The  world's  most  delicious  . . .  most  sophisticated  cake! 


Here  is  Softasilk's  new  Chocolate 
Chip  version  of  "Chiffon" !  Light  as 
angel  food  .  .  .  rich  as  butter  cake  .  .  . 
plus  a  chiffon-like  quality  all  its  own ! 
No  other  t)'pe  cake  equals  Chiffon  for 
flavor,  height,  delicacy,  texture.  Chif- 
fon stajf^  fresh  much  longer,  too,  and 
is  quicker  to  make  than  ordinary  cakes. 


Softasilk  is  the  only  cake  flour  Betty 
Crocker  recommends  for  Chiffon.  It's 
milled  for  cakes  and  cakes  alone  .  .  . 
gets  greater  rising  action  from  baking 
powder  and  eggs — gives  you  a  higher, 
lighter  cake.  Bake  this  sophisticated 
Chocolate  Chip  Chiffon  today.  Elegant 
in  taste,  texture  and  eye  appeal! 

General  Mills 


 Bftty^odcM-  Oi/\jcroota}jE,  CMXj^  Ciu.^-^<m_  CakL  

MAKE  ONLY  WITH  SOFTASILK,  says  Betty  Crocker.  Don't  risk  failure  with  another  flour 
since  proporuons  might  not  be  right.  Sift  an  ample  amount  of  SOFTASILK  Cake  Flour  onto 
a  square  of  paper.  Grate  unsweetened  or  sweet  chocolate  on  medium  or  coarse  grater. 
Preheat  o»en  (see  pan  sizes  and  temperatures  below). 


Measure  Hevel 
measurements)  and 

together  into 
mixing  bowl 

Moke  a  well  and 
add  in  order: 


STEP  1        .  Measure  rievel  (^'Z*  ?"P*  SOFTASILK  Cake  Floor  (spoon  lightly 

I        into  cup,  don't  pock) 
,  1  %  cups  sugar 
)3  tsp.  baking  powder 
\\  tsp.  salt 

iVa  cup  cooking  (salad)  oil  such  as  Wesson  or  Mozola 
5  unbeaten  egg  yolks  (mediom-sized) 
cup  cold  water 
2  tsp.  vanilla 
Beat  with  spoon  until  smonih. 
STEP  2        .Measure  into  large      S  1  cup  egg  whites  (7  or  8) 
mixing  bowl  )  Vz  tsp.  cream  of  tartar 

Whip  until  whites  form  very  uiff  peaks.  They  should  be  much  stiffer  than  for 
angel  lood  or  meringue.  Do  Not  UNDERbEAT. 

Poor  egg  yolk  mixture  gradually  over  whipped  egg  whires-«<«//,  folding  witli 
rubber  scraper /w/ until  blended!  Do  Not  Stir!  ^ 
Sprinkle  over  top  of  batter,  gently  folding  in  with  a  few  strokes:  3  sq  unswcet- 
ciic!  or  sweet  chocolate  (3  oz.),  mtdium  or  coariely  grated. 
Pour  into  ungreaieJ  pan  immediately. 

Bak.  .n  i  '^'i'?-  "         •  i""'^''"- 

"aKe  in   <     350   10  to  15  min. 

(9xl3x2-in.  oblong  pan,  350°  45  to  50  min 

...  Of  until  top  springs  back  when  //f.My  touched. 

In«mediately  turn  pan  upside  down,  placing  tube  i.arf  over  neck  c>f  funnel  or  bottle  or  r«fina 
c-iKf.  <,(  r.blr.ng  pan  on  2  other  pans.  I^t  hang,  free  of  table,  until  t<;ld   L/m-n 'fr^^m  c  I  ! 
and  tube  with  »patula.  Turn  i-an  over  and  hit  edge  sharply  on  table  to  |,,,„<..n 
IC  to  20  vcrvinKi. 


STEP  3 


OlOSSY  CHOCOLATf  lONO 

sweetened  chocolate  f3  o/j. 

Viy-rhfr  iiri'il  r  t,u;r.'r-rir  u, 
5  • 


Melt  together  over  hot  water  3  s(|,  un- 
lb*|),  shortening,    (jxil  tlighily.  Uoat 
r'ad  2  cup»  i/flcJ  Confectioners'  sugar, 
■If.  and  (hotolaie,  'A  tsp.  salt,  1  uj). 
^  "'I'll  ((;amv  1  egg  white.  Cirailiially 

'"  ■      ''i':t\'  »iigaf,  ilicri      tsp,  vanilla.  Using 

tcatpoon,  drip  over  top  and  let  run  down  over  sides  in  uneven  lines.' 
Send  )U  U>i  the  Betty  Crocker  Chiffon  Cake  Recipe  Book".  Ad<lre»s 
Softasilk,  Box  1450,  Minneapolis.  Minn 

".Sci(ia«lk"aod"B«uyrrork«r"ar)>rrg  trad*  nvk* o<  General  Mill.  (  .,,„  viy,. 


humans."  Among  the  mineral  deficiencies  so 
far  discovered  in  sections  of  the  Northeast 
are  iron,  cobalt  and  man^janese,  which  have 
a  favorable  effect  on  the  blood,  magnesium 
and  fluorine,  which  are  so  abundant  in 
Hereford,  Texas,  and  boron. 

If  you  think  that  the  widespread  mineral 
deficiencies  which  exist  in  the  foods  you  eat 
are  any  less  important  than  vitamin  dc- 
ficiences,  remember:  If  you  completely  lack 
any  mineral  necessary  to  the  human  body, 
you  die.  If  your  child  does  not  have  enough 
calcium,  phosphorus,  iron,  copper,  mag- 
nesium, sodium  or  manganese,  this  may  re- 
tard his  growth.  On  Chincoteague  Island 
and  on  the  Shetland  Islands,  where  the  soil 
and  pasturage  are  deficient  in  lime,  phos- 
phates and  potash,  the  horses  originally  im- 
ported there  have  shrunk  to  the  size  of  ponies. 

Mineral  deficiencies  affect  reproduction 
in  animals,  and  may  affect  reproduction  in 
human  beings.  The  latter  has  not  been 
proved.  L.  A.  Maynard  and  J.  K.  Loosh, 
of  Cornell  University,  have  pointed  out  that 
sodium  deficiency  in  animals  disturbs  re- 
productive factors;  that  copper  deficiencies 
disturb  the  oestrous  rhythm  and  may  pre- 
vent conception,  and  that  manganese  defi- 
ciency may  result  in  reproductive  failure  in 
both  the  male  and  female. 
Phosphorus,  manganese,  m^^^^^^ 
rubidium,  copper  and  ar- 
senic may  play  some  role 
in  human  reproduction, 
but  in  no  case  is  this  role 
fully  understood.  The  un- 
born child  has  manganese 
in  his  blood  stream,  and 
ten  times  as  much  copper 
in  his  liver  as  the  adult. 
Rubidium  is  easily  ab- 
sorbed by  protoplasm. 
The  bromine  content  of 
the  blood  changes  during 
menstruation,  and  the 
amount  of  arsenic  is  in-  ■■^^^^■H 
creased.  During  the  fifth 
and  sixth  months  of  pregnancy  there  is  three 
to  four  times  as  much  arsenic  present  in  the 
body  as  at  other  times.  Bromine  is  present 
in  high  concentration  in  the  pituitary  gland. 
This  is  interesting,  since  the  healthy  func- 
tioning of  the  pituitary  gland  is  necessary 
if  a  mother  is  to  nurse  her  child.  Congenital 
malformations  are  lowest  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  states,  where  soil  minerals  are  high. 

And,  as  everyone  knows,  lack  of  calcium, 
phosphorus,  iron  or  iodine  may  result  in 
rickets,  anemia  or  goiter. 

The  U.  S.  Nutrition  Laboratory,  a  co- 
operative study  being  carried  on  jointly  by 
the  Government,  Cornell  University  and 
the  land-grant  colleges,  believes  that  ive  are 
today  getting  fewer  minerals  in  our  food  than 
our  Revolutionary  ancestors  did.  The  trouble 
with  our  ancestors  was  that  they  too  often 
tried  to  mix  pioneering  and  farming.  The 
Chinese,  Roman  or  Dutch  farmer  stayed  on 
his  farm  generation  after  generation,  knew 
it  intimately,  nourished  and  husbanded  his 
soil,  and  was  repaid  by  the  fact  that  his  land 
grew  more  fertile  instead  of  less.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer,  of  the  type  who  moved  west 
with  Daniel  Boone,  too  often  chopped  down 
some  trees,  ripped  open  a  hillside  with  his 
plow,  let  the  rains  wash  the  good  soil  min- 
erals into  the  nearest  brook,  and  then,  when 
the  land  stopjjed  producing,  wandered  on 
angrily  or  hopefully  to  the  next  county  or 
state.  The  heritage  he  left  behind  him  in  the 
East  was  mineral-depleted  soil.  It  is  also 
true,  though,  that  not  all  the  soils  of  the 
United  States  were  ec]  uall  y  good  to  begin  with. 
The  grassy  plains  of  the  Midwest  were  always 
more  fertile  than  other  sections,  and  lioone's 
iiunch  that  it  would  be  a  g<M)d  idea  to  keep 
(;n  moving  west  was  a  sound  one. 

Fortunately,  we  have  discovered  that 
mincral-iKM>r  soils  can  be  made  rich  and 
fertile  again  -and  in  a  few  years.  The  idea 
is  this.  .Just  as  the  major  deficiencies  of  the 
American  diet  are  calcium,  the  two  li- 
complcx  vitamins,  thiamin  and  ritxillavin, 
and  vitamin  C,  or  ascorbic  acid,  so  the  major 
deliriencics  of  the  American  soil  arc  calcium 
atid  phosphates.  Increasing  (luaiititics  of 
these  minerals    the  phosphate  in  the  form  of 


^  When  one  considers  in  its 
^  length  and  in  its  hreadth 
the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion of  the  education  of  the 
nation's  young,  the  broken 
lives,  the  defeated  hopes,  the 
national  failures,  which  re- 
sult from  the  frivolous  inertia 
with  which  it  is  treated,  it  is 
difhcult  to  restrain  oneself 
from  a  savage  rage'. 

—A,  N,  WHITEHEAD: 
The  Aims  of  Education 
Copyright  1925  (The  Macmillan  Co,). 


the  new  high-analysis  products  of  TVA's 
Muscle  Shoals  plant— are  being  restored  to 
the  soil  in  what  is  probably  the  largest  series 
of  fann-scale  experiments  in  the  history  or 
agriculture,  conducted  by  the  TVA  in 
collaboration  with  the  state  agricultural 
services.  Over  45,000  farmer-scientists  are 
engaged  in  these  "test-demonstrations,"  as 
they  are  called.  They  result  not  only  in 
greatly  increased  per-acfe  crop  yields  for  the 
farmer,  but  in  qualitatively  better  food- 
richer  in  minerals,  vitamins  and  proteins — 
for  the  people  of  the  cities. 

Dr.  GEORGE  D.  SCARSETH,  formerly  of  Pur- 
due University  and  now  research  director  of 
the  American  Farm  Research  Association, 
believes  that  if  the  methods  of  these  test- 
demonstrations  can  be  generally  applied, 
it  will  be  possible  for  American  farmers  to 
do  in  ten  years  a  job  of  soil  building  and  soil 
conservation  that  would  otherwise  take  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years. 

However,  yOu  do  not  have  to  wait  for 
the  gradual  restoration  of  American  soils  in 
order  to  get  the  minerals  you  need  to  be 
healthy.  Once  you  know  that  many  of  the 
foods  you  eat  are  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
minerals,  you  can  correct  this  by  selecting 
safe  and  wholesome  min- 
I^^B^^^p  eral-rich  foods  which  will 
increase  your  resistance  tc 
the  many  disorders  related 
to  poor  nutrition. 

Minerals  and  vitamins 
work  in  teams.  You  car 
give  your  child  cod-livei 
oil  or  vitamin  D  all  winter,, 
but  if  he  is  not  getting 
enough  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus, it  will  be  of  no  use 
to  him.  The  relations  of. 
minerals  to  vitamins  an 
something  which  we  do  no( 
as  yet  fully  understand. 
HBm^^gH         Twenty-five  mineral! 

are  present  in  the  hum; 
body.   How  many  of  them  are  essentii 
to  health  is  in  dispute.  Thirteen  are  nec- 
essary to  the  animal  body:  calcium, 
phosphorus,  iron,  copper,  sodium,  potassium, 
iodine,  chlorine,  fluorine,  magnesium,  man^ 
ganese,  sulphur  and  cobalt.  Others  such 
zinc,  bromine  and  arsenic  are  probably  all 
required,  but  their  roles  in  animal  and  humai 
physiology  are,  as  yet,  little  understood. 

According  to  the  United  States  Departmi 
of  Agriculture,  calcium  is  one  of  the  four  maji 
deficiencies  in  the  American  diet.  The  soili 
east  of  the  lOOth  meridian — which  runs  fi 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  through  Laredo, 
Texas— are  usually  deficient  in  calcium. 

To  repair  this  deficiency,  most  Americans 
drink  the  American  superfood,  milk.  AL 
forms  of  milk  except  butter  are  excellent 
sources  of  calcium.  The  second-best  source  i  ^ 
leafy  green  vegetables. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  calcium  in  th 
body  is  used  for  bones  and  teeth.  Childrer, 
need  twice  as  much  calcium  as  adults  during 
their  growing  years,  consequently  they  art 
usually  given  twice  as  much  milk.  Rickei 
in  children  can  be  caused  by  too  little  cal- 
cium, phosphorus  or  vitamin  D,  and  also  b>^ 
too  high  a  proportion  of  calcium  in  relation 
to  phosphorus,  or  of  phosphorus  in  relation 
to  calcium.  If  old  people  eat  foods  too  high 
in  calcium  and  phosphorus,  this  may  lead  to 
pathological  conditions  like  calcification. 
This  does  not  occur  if  the  food  intake  is 
moderate. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  phosphorus  in 
the  body  is  used  for  bones  and  teeth. 
Phosphorus  appears  to  he  fully  as  important  foi 
teeth  as  calcium.  Dr.  E.  V.  McCoUum,  Dr 
Henry  Klein  and  Dr.  G.  H.  Kruse  say 
"The  quality  of  the  s;diva  is  the  imix)rtan( 
thing  in  determining  whether  teeth  will 
decay,  antl  this  is  determined  by  the  chemical  ^ol 
comiJosilion  of  the  blcxKl.  The  saliva  acU 
normally  as  a  buffer  so  that  the  acid  cam 
accumulate  and  break  down  the  enamel  ol 
the  teeth.  It  cannot  act  as  a  buffer  unless 
aintains  a  certain  amount  of  pliosphorui,' 

The  other  2.'j  |)er  ixmt  of  the  phosphorus  fc| 
distribulcfl  through  (-very  cell  in  the  body 
and  is  csiMcially  concentrated  in  the  Hccdi0!| 
plants  and  the  chromosomes  of  men  ant 
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animals.  No  animal  organism  can  function 
without  phosphorus-  WTien  there  is  a  phos- 
phorus deficiency,  the  body  uses  up  the 
phosphorus  it  has  stored  in  tlie  bones.  If  the 
I  phosphorus  is  all  used  up.  the  animal  or 
I  human  being  dies. 

The  importance  of  phosphorus  to  animal 
reproduction  is  generally  recognized.  Said 
Dr.  R.  D.  Sinclair,  of  Canada:  "Any  .  .  . 
deiiciency  of  phosphorus  in  the  pregnant 
female  is  apt  to  result  in  breeding  troubles, 
j  ELKperiments  carried  out  in  different  parls  of 
I  the  world  show  that  phosphorus  deficiencies 
result  in  sterility  and  abortion." 

Most  soils  wMch  were  forested  before  the 
white  man  came  are  deficient  in  phospliorus. 
This  is  true  of  most  Eastern  soils,  and  is 
probably  true  for  many  of  the  soils  in  tlie 
Rockies  and  Cascades.  If  the  soils  where 
your  foods  are  grown  ha\-e  only  a  minimum 
of  phosphates,  your  foods  will  have  only  a 
minimum  too. 

Since  phosphorus  is  quantitatively  the 
second  most  important  mineral  in  tlie  body, 
it  is  probably  important  to  be  well  aware  of 
your  phosphorus-high  foods. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agriculture  lists 
tlie  following  foods  as  being  e.xcellent  in 
phosphonis  content:  Protein  sources:  milk, 
buttermilk,  Swiss  cheese,  meat,  liver,  poul- 
try, fish.  o\-sters.  shrimps,  lobsters,  ^■egetable 
sources:  beans  (.common,  Lima,  kidneyl  and 
cowpeas.  Grains:  barley,  rice  polish,  rice 
bran.  Fresh  com  and  buckwheat  contain 
much  phosphorus. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  iron  deficiency 
in  the  soil  and  in  food  may  result  in  anemia. 
It  is  now  recognized  tliat  iron  and  copper 
work  togetlier  as  a  team  to  make  hemoglobin. 
Cobalt  increases  tlie  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood. 

Women  need  much  more  iron  than  do  men. 
and  gel  less.  Tliis  is  probably  due  to  tl'ie  fact 
tliat  they  eat  four  fifths  as  much  food  as 
men.  and  less  meat.  Since  iron  cannot  be 
utilized  by  the  body  unless  copper  is  also 
present,  it  is  important  to  know  tlie  foods 
that  contain  botli  of  these  minerals.  Toj>- 
ranking  foods  in  this  category  are  cherries, 
currants,  liver  and  slirimps.  Otlier  excellent 
sources  are  whole  grains  and  leafy  vege- 
tables. The  Soutliem  addiction  to  pot  liquor 
made  from  mustard  greens,  turnip  greens, 
beet  greens  and  kale,  and  the  Northern  ad- 
diction to  dandelion  and  water-cress  salads 
and  dandelion  wine,  represent  e.\cellent 
.■\merican  food  traditions,  because  tliey  step 
up  the  health  of  tlie  blood .  1  f  a  cliild  or  adult 
drinks  so  much  milk  that  he  has  little  appe- 
tite for  other  foods,  he  may  acquire  a  slight 
iron  deficiency,  since  milk  contains  very  little 
iron.  This  should  be  compensated  for  by  the 
addition  of  iron-  and  copper-rich  foods  to  the 
diet. 

Since  minerals  work  in  teams,  it  is.  in 
general,  best  to  select  foods  that  are  liigh  in  a 
combination  of  minerals,  rather  than  ftXKls 
that  are  exceptionally  high  in  a  single  min- 
eral. Thirteen  foods,  obtainable  almost  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  which  rank  very 
high  in  their  combined  mineral  content  are 
the  following:  mvy  beans,  Lima  beans,  kid- 
ney beans,  lentils,  dried  peas,  currants, 
raisins,  figs,  dates,  broccoli.  Chinese  cabbage 
of  the  pakchoi  t\-pe,  which  resembles  chard, 
water  cress  and  French  endive. 

In  addition  to  feeding  yoiu"  family  mineral- 
rich  foods,  you  can  also  contribute  remark- 
ably to  their  healtli  by  serving  tliem  as  many 
different  kinds  of  foods  as  possible.  Although 
mineral  concentration  is  a  little  higher  tlian 
average  in  such  foods  as  shellfish  and  nuts, 
small  quantities  of  minerals  are  distributed 
in  all  types  of  plant  and  animal  foods. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  Amer- 
icans can  buy  two  hundred  different  kinds  of 
food  in  the  stores  of  any  fair-sized  city,  an  in- 
di\-idual  family  frequently  eats  not  more 
tlian  thirty  to  fifty  of  these  foods  in  tlie 
course  of  a  year. 

Eating  a  wide  \-ariety  of  foods  is  like  hav- 
ing a  diversified  investment  in  stocks  and 
bonds;  it's  safer.  Further,  you  are  more 
likely  to  be  eating  the  rare  mineral,  whose 
function  is  not  yet  known,  or  tlie  as-yet- 
unidentified  vitamin  which  will  be  the  big 
news  storv  of  tomorrow.  THE  E^D 


Particularly  when  he's  been  work- 
ing hard,  he  deserses  pampering. 
Give  him  icy-cold  Libby's  the 
minute  lie  opens  one  eye!  Won- 
derful wake-up  drink  I 


How  grown-up  they  feel  with  a 
breakfast  coffee  cup — full  hot 
Libby's.  Just  heat  the  juice  —  don't 
boil  it — to  protect  Libbv's  precious 
Vitamins  .A.  B,,  B:  and  C. 


If  you've  never  tried  Libby's.  you 
just  don't  know  how  good  tomato 
juice  can  be!  Libby's  really  rich- 
ripe  tomato  flavor  hits  the  spot 
with  meals  and  between  times. 

Heor  radio's  greatest  morning  show  "MT 
TRUE  STORY"— Mon.  thru  Fri.  ABC  Stations 


Try  Libby's  Catchup 
and  Chili  Sauce!  Made 
from  the  same  fine  qual- 
ity tomatoes  as  Libby's 
Tomato  Juice! 
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CHOCOLATE 


The  world's  most  delicious  . . .  most  sophisticated  cake! 


Here  is  Softasilk's  new  Chocolate 
Chip  version  of  "Chiffon" !  Light  as 
angel  food  .  .  .  rich  as  butter  cake  .  .  . 
plus  a  chiffon-like  quality  all  its  own! 
No  other  rj'pe  cake  equals  Chiffon  for 
flavor,  height,  delicacy,  texture.  Chif- 
fon stays  fresh  much  longer,  too,  and 
is  quicker  to  make  than  ordinary  cakes. 


Softasilk  is  the  only  cake  flour  Betty 
Crocker  recommends  for  Chiffon.  It's 
milled  for  cakes  and  cakes  alone  .  .  . 
gets  greater  rising  action  from  baking 
powder  and  eggs — gives  you  a  higher, 
lighter  cake.  Bake  this  sopliisticated 
Chocolate  Chip  Chiffon  tmlay.  Elegant 
in  taste,  texture  and  eye  appeall 

General  Mills 


 ^sXXXpZnocktA-  Ci\xK>olaXc  CklUf>  CU^^  Cake.  

MAKE  ONLY  WITH  SOFTASILK,  says  Betty  Crocker.  Don't  risk  failure  with  another  flour, 
since  proportions  might  not  be  right.  Sift  an  ample  amount  of  SOFTASILK  Cake  Flour  onto 
a  square  of  paper.  Grate  unsweetened  or  sweet  chocolate  on  medium  or  coarse  grater. 
Preheat  oven  (see  pan  sizes  and  temperatures  below). 


STEP  1 


STEP  2 


STEP  3 


2'/4  cups  sifted  SOFTASILK  Cake  Flour-(spoon  lightly 

into  cup,  don't  pack) 
1  %  cups  sugar 
3  tsp.  baking  powder 
1  tsp.  salt 

Vj  cup  cooking  (salad)  oil  such  as  Wesson  or  Mozola 
5  unbeaten  egg  yolks  (medium-sized) 
Va  cup  cold  water 
(  2  tsp.  vanilla 

Beat  with  spoon  until  smoath. 

Measure  into  large      \  1  cup  egg  whites  (7  or  8) 

■  j  '/j 


Measure  (level 
measurements)  and 
sift  together  into 
mixing  bowl 

Make  a  well  and 
add  in  order: 


mixing  bowl 


tsp.  cream  of  tartar 


Whip  until  whites  form  very  stiff  peaks.  They  should  be  much  stiffer  than  for 
angel  food  or  meringue.  Do  Not  Underbeat. 

Pour  egg  yolk  mixture  gradually  over  wliipped  egg  whites— ^cw/r  folding  with 
rubber  scraper ///J/ until  blended!  Do  Not  Stir! 

Sprinkle  over  top  of  batter,  gently  folding  in  with  a  few  strokes:  3  sq.  unsweet- 
ened or  sweet  chocolate  (3  oz.),  medium  or  coarsely  grated. 
Pour  into  ungreased  pan  immediately. 

i  10-in.  tube,  4-in.  deep,  325°  55  min,,  then  increase  to 
Boke  in   <     350°  10  to  15  min. 

(9xl3x2-in.  oblong  pan,  350°  ^^  to  50  min 
...  or  until  top  springs  back  when  lightly  touched. 


Immediately  turn  pan  upside  down,  placing  tube  part  over  neck  of  funnel  or  bottle 
edges  of  oblong  pan  on  2  other  pans.  Let  hang,  free  of  table,  until  cold.  Loosen 
and  tube  with  spatula.  Turn  jian  over  and  hit  edge  sharply  on  table  to  loosen. 
16  to  20  servings. 

GLOSSY  CHOCOLATE  ICING.   Melt  together  over  hot  water  3  sq.  un- 

swcctcnc.l  cboctjarc  O  u,  ).  tbsp.  shortening.  OjoI  slightly.  Beat 
together  until  coiisi-.tcnc v  lo  spread  2  cups  sifted  confectioners'  sugar, 
5  tbsp,  milk,  the  irjcltcd  shortening  and  chocolate,  V\  tsp.  salt,  1  tsp. 
vanilla.  For  Allegrctii  trimmirig,  beat  until  foamy  I  egg  wliiic.  Gradually 
beat  in  about  I  cup  .sifted  tonftciioners'  sugar,  then  '//  tsp.  vanilla.  Using 
teaspoon,  drip  over  top  ami  let  run  down  over  sides  in  uneven  lines. 
Send  15<  for  the  '  Betty  Crocker  Chiffon  Cake  Recipe  Book".  Address 
Softasilk,  Box  1450,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

"S-,lii,.,llf  "  .Tn-I  ■  (!.  M    '       1  .  ,         rrg  tradf  iiiHrlcn  uf  Oi-nf-riil  Mllln.  Copr.  1949. 


,  or  resting 
from  sides 


humans."  Among  the  mineral  deficiencies  so 
far  discovered  in  sections  of  the  Northeast 
are  iron,  cobalt  and  manganese,  which  have 
a  favorable  effect  on  the  blood,  magnesium 
and  fluorine,  which  are  so  abundant  in 
Hereford,  Texas,  and  boron. 

If  you  think  that  the  widespread  mineral 
deficiencies  which  exist  in  the  foods  you  eat 
are  any  less  important  than  vitamin  de- 
ficiences,  remember:  If  you  completely  lack 
any  mineral  necessary  to  the  human  body, 
you  die.  If  your  child  does  not  have  enough 
calcium,  phosphorus,  iron,  copper,  mag- 
nesium, sodium  or  manganese,  this  may  re- 
tard his  growth.  On  Chincoteague  Island 
and  on  the  Shetland  Islands,  where  the  soil 
and  pasturage  are  deficient  in  lime,  phos- 
phates and  potash,  the  horses  originally  im- 
ported there  have  shrunk  to  the  size  of  ponies. 

Mineral  deficiencies  afTect  reproduction 
in  animals,  and  may  affect  reproduction  in 
human  beings.  The  latter  has  not  been 
proved.  L.  A.  Maynard  and  J.  K.  Loosli, 
of  Cornell  University,  have  pointed  out  that 
sodium  deficiency  in  animals  disturbs  re- 
productive factors;  that  copper  deficiencies 
disturb  the  oestrous  rhythm  and  may  pre- 
vent conception,  and  that  manganese  defi- 
ciency may  result  in  reproductive  failure  in 
both  the  male  and  female. 
Phosphorus,  manganese,  ^^g^^ggi/g^ 
rubidium,  copper  and  ar- 
senic may  play  some  role 
in  human  reproduction, 
but  in  no  case  is  this  role 
fully  understood.  The  un- 
born child  has  manganese 
in  his  blood  stream,  and 
ten  times  as  much  copper 
in  his  liver  as  the  adult. 
Rubidium  is  easily  ab- 
sorbed by  protoplasm. 
The  bromine  content  of 
the  blood  changes  during 
menstruation,  and  the 
amount  of  arsenic  is  in- 
creased.  During  the  fifth 
and  sixth  months  of  pregnancy  there  is  three 
to  four  times  as  much  arsenic  present  in  the 
body  as  at  other  times.  Bromine  is  present 
in  high  concentration  in  the  pituitary  gland. 
This  is  interesting,  since  the  healthy  func- 
tioning of  the  pituitary  gland  is  necessary 
if  a  mother  is  to  nurse  her  child.  Congenital 
malformations  are  lowest  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  states,  where  soil  minerals  are  high. 

And,  as  everyone  knows,  lack  of  calcium, 
phosphorus,  iron  or  iodine  may  result  in 
rickets,  anemia  or  goiter. 

The  U.  S.  Nutrition  Laboratory,  a  co- 
operative study  being  carried  on  jointly  by 
the  Government,  Cornell  University  and 
the  land-grant  colleges,  believes  that  we  are 
today  gelling  fewer  minerals  in  our  food  than 
our  Revolutionary  ancestors  did.  The  trouble 
with  our  ancestors  was  that  they  too  often 
tried  to  mix  pioneering  and  farming.  The 
Chinese,  Roman  or  Dutch  farmer  stayed  on 
his  farm  generation  after  generation,  knew 
it  intimately,  nourished  and  husbanded  his 
soil,  and  was  repaid  by  the  fact  that  his  land 
grew  more  fertile  instead  of  less.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer,  of  the  type  who  moved  west 
with  Daniel  Boone,  too  often  chopped  down 
some  trees,  ripped  open  a  hillside  with  his 
plow,  let  the  rains  wash  the  good  soil  min- 
erals into  the  nearest  brook,  and  then,  when 
the  land  stopped  producing,  wandered  on 
angrily  or  hopefully  to  the  next  county  or 
state.  The  heritage  he  left  behind  him  in  the 
East  was  mineral-depleted  soil.  It  is  also 
true,  though,  that  not  all  the  soils  of  the 
United  States  were  eq  uall  y  good  to  begin  with. 
The  grassy  plains  of  the  Midwest  were  always 
more  fertile  than  other  sections,  and  lioone's 
hunch  that  it  would  be  a  g(K)d  idea  to  keep 
on  moving  west  was  a  sound  one. 

Fortunately,  we  have  discovered  that 
mineral-p(K)r  soils  can  be  made  rich  and 
fertile  again— and  in  a  few  years.  The  idea 
is  this.  Just  as  the  major  deficiencies  of  the 
American  rliet  are  calcium,  the  two  B- 
com|)l(  x  vitamins,  thiamin  and  riUdlavin, 
and  vitamin  C,  or  ascorbic  acid,  so  the  major 
fiedciencies  of  the  American  soil  arc  calcium 
and  j)liosphales.  Increasing  <|iiaiitilies  of 
these  minerals    the  phosphate  in  the  form  of 


^  When  one  considers  in  its 
^  length  and  in  its  breadth 
the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion of  the  education  of  the 
nation's  young,  the  broken 
lives,  the  defeated  hopes,  the 
national  failures,  ^vhich  re- 
sult from  the  frivolous  inertia 
with  which  it  is  treated,  it  is 
difficult  to  restrain  oneself 
from  a  savage  rage'. 

—A.  N.  WHITEHEAD: 
The  Aims  of  Education 
Copyright  1925  (The  Macmillan  Co.). 


the  new  high-analysis  products  of  TVA's 
Muscle  Shoals  plant— are  being  restored  to 
the  soil  in  what  is  probably  the  largest  seriesg 
of  farm-scale  experiments  in  the  history  ofl 
agriculture,   conducted   by   the   TVA  in 
collaboration  with  the  state  agricultural 
services.  Over  45,000  farmer-scientists  are 
engaged  in  these  "test-demonstrations."  as  | 
they  are  called.  They  ^result  not  only  in 
greatly  increased  per-acre  crop  yields  for  the  j 
farmer,  but  in  qualitatively  better  food—  | 
richer  in  minerals,  vitamins  and  proteins- 
for  the  people  of  the  cities. 

Dr.  GEORGE  D.  SCARSETH,  formerly  of  Pur- 
due University  and  now  research  director  of 
the  American  Farm  Research  Association, 
believes  that  if  the  methods  of  these  test- 
demonstrations  can  be  generally  applied, 
it  will  be  possible  for  American  farmers  to 
do  in  ten  years  a  job  of  soil  building  and  soil 
conservation  that  would  otherwise  take  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years. 

However,  you  do  not  have  to  wait  for 
the  gradual  restoration  of  American  soils  m 
order  to  get  the  minerals  you  need  to  be 
healthy.  Once  you  know  that  many  of  the 
foods  you  eat  are  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
minerals,  you  can  correct  this  by  selecting 
safe  and  wholesome  mift- 
HB^HIH^^B  eral-rich  foods  which  will 
increase  your  resistance  to 
the  many  disorders  related 
to  poor  nutrition. 

Minerals  and  vitamins 
work  in  teams.  You  can 
give  your  child  cod-liver 
oil  or  vitamin  D  all  winter, 
but  if  he  is  not  getting 
enough  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus, it  will  be  of  no  use 
to  him.  The  relations  of 
minerals  to  vitamins  are 
something  which  we  do  not 
as  yet  fully  understand. 

Twenty-five  minerals 
are  present  in  the  human 
body.  How  many  of  them  are  essential 
to  health  is  in  dispute.  Thirteen  are  nec- 
essary to  the  animal  body:  calcium, 
phosphorus,  iron,  copper,  sodium,  potassium, 
iodine,  chlorine,  fluorine,  magnesium,  man- 
ganese, sulphur  and  cobalt.  Others  such  as 
zinc,  bromine  and  arsenic  are  probably  also 
required,  but  their  roles  in  animal  and  human 
physiology  are,  as  yet,  little  understood. 

According  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  calcium  is  one  of  the  four  major 
deficiencies  in  the  American  diet.  The  soils 
east  of  the  lOOth  meridian — which  runs  from 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  through  Laredo, 
Texas — are  usually  deficient  in  calcium. 

To  repair  this  deficiency,  most  Americans 
drink  the  American  superfood,  milk.  All 
forms  of  milk  except  butter  are  excellent 
sources  of  calcium.  The  second-best  source  is 
leafy  green  vegetables. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  calcium  in  the  ^ 
body  is  used  for  bones  and  teeth.  Children 
need  twice  as  much  calcium  as  adults  during  | 
their  growing  years,  consequently  they  are  I 
usually  given  twice  as  much  milk.  Rickets."- 
in  children  can  be  caused  by  too  little  cal-ll 
cium,  phosphorus  or  vitamin  D,  and  also  by  '  * 
too  high  a  proportion  of  calcium  in  relation 
to  phosphorus,  or  of  phosphorus  in  relation 
to  calcium.  If  old  people  eat  foods  too  high 
in  calcium  and  phosphorus,  this  may  lead  to 
pathological  conditions  like  calcification. 
This  does  not  occur  if  the  food  intake  is 
moderate. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  phosphorus  in 
the  body  is  used  for  bones  and  teeth. 
Phosphorus  appears  to  he  fully  as  important  fot 
teeth  as  calcium.  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  Dr. 
Henry  Klein  and  Dr.  G.  II.  Kruse  say: 
"The  cjuality  of  the  saliva  is  the  im]X)rtant 
thing  in  determining  whether  teeth  will 
decay,  and  this  is  determined  by  the  chemical 
comiX)sition  of  the  blcxKl.  The  saliva  acti 
normally  as  a  buffer  so  that  the  acid  cannot 
accumulate  and  break  down  the  enamel  of 
the  teeth.  It  cannot  act  as  a  buffer  unlc-^s  it 
a)ntain8  a  certain  amount  of  phosplioms." 

The  other  'Zf)  ]x:r  cent  of  the  i)liosi)l)()i  ns  is 
dislril)ul<'d  through  every  cell  in  tlie  lx>dy,  f 
and  is  especially  concentrated  in  the  seerisof 
plants  and  the  chromosomes  of  men  and 
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animals.  No  animal  organism  can  function 
without  phosphorus.  When  there  is  a  phos- 
phorus deficiency,  the  body  uses  up  the 
phosphorus  it  has  stored  in  the  bones.  If  the 
phosphorus  is  all  used  up,  the  animal  or 
human  being  dies. 

The  importance  of  phosphorus  to  animal 
reproduction  is  generally  recognized.  Said 
Dr.  R.  D.  Sinclair,  of  Canada:  "Any  .  .  . 
deficiency  of  phosphorus  in  the  pregnant 
female  is  apt  to  result  in  breeding  troubles. 
Experiments  carried  out  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  show  that  phosphorus  deficiencies 
result  in  sterility  and  abortion." 

Most  soils  which  were  forested  before  the 
white  man  came  are  deficient  in  phosphorus. 
This  is  true  of  most  Eastern  soils,  and  is 
probably  true  for  many  of  the  soils  in  the 
Rockies  and  Cascades.  If  the  soils  where 
your  foods  are  grown  have  only  a  minimum 
of  phosphates,  your  foods  will  have  only  a 
minimum  too. 

Since  phosphorus  is  quantitatively  the 
second  most  important  mineral  in  the  body, 
it  is  probably  important  to  be  well  aware  of 
your  phosphorus-high  foods. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  lists 
the  following  foods  as  being  excellent  in 
phosphorus  content:  Protein  sources:  milk, 
buttermilk,  Swiss  cheese,  meat,  liver,  poul- 
try, fish,  oysters,  shrimps,  lobsters.  Vegetable 
sources:  beans  (common,  Lima,  kidney)  and 
cowpeas.  Grains:  barley,  rice  polish,  rice 
bran.  Fresh  corn  and  buckwheat  contain 
much  phosphorus. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  iron  deficiency 
in  the  soil  and  in  food  may  result  in  anemia. 
It  is  now  recognized  that  iron  and  copper 
work  together  as  a  team  to  make  hemoglobin. 
Cobalt  increases  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood. 

Women  need  much  more  iron  than  do  men, 
and  get  less.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  eat  four  fifths  as  much  food  as 
men,  and  less  meat.  Since  iron  cannot  be 
utilized  by  the  body  unless  copper  is  also 
present,  it  is  important  to  know  the  foods 
that  contain  both  of  these  minerals.  Top- 
ranking  foods  in  this  category  are  cherries, 
currants,  liver  and  shrimps.  Other  excellent 
sources  are  whole  grains  and  leafy  vege- 
tables. The  Southern  addiction  to  pot  liquor 
made  from  mustard  greens,  turnip  greens, 
beet  greens  and  kale,  and  the  Northern  ad- 
diction to  dandelion  and  water-cress  salads 
and  dandelion  wine,  represent  excellent 
American  food  traditions,  because  they  step 
up  the  health  of  the  blood.  If  a  child  or  adult 
drinks  so  much  milk  that  he  has  little  appe- 
tite for  other  foods,  he  may  acquire  a  slight 
iron  deficiency,  since  milk  contains  very  little 
iron.  This  should  be  compensated  for  by  the 
addition  of  iron-  and  copper-rich  foods  to  the 
diet. 

Since  minerals  work  in  teams,  it  is,  in 
general,  best  to  select  foods  that  are  high  in  a 
combination  of  minerals,  rather  than  foods 
that  are  exceptionally  high  in  a  single  min- 
eral. Thirteen  foods,  obtainable  almost  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  which  rank  very 
high  in  their  combined  mineral  content  are 
the  following:  navy  beans,  Lima  beans,  kid- 
ney beans,  lentils,  dried  peas,  currants, 
raisins,  figs,  dates,  broccoli,  Chinese  cabbage 
of  the  pakchoi  type,  which  resembles  chard, 
water  cress  and  French  endive. 

In  addition  to  feeding  your  family  mineral- 
rich  foods,  you  can  also  contribute  remark- 
ably to  their  health  by  serving  them  as  many 
different  kinds  of  foods  as  possible.  Although 
mineral  concentration  is  a  little  higher  than 
average  in  such  foods  as  shellfish  and  nuts, 
small  quantities  of  minerals  are  distributed 
in  all  types  of  plant  and  animal  foods. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  Amer- 
icans can  buy  two  hundred  different  kinds  of 
food  in  the  stores  of  any  fair-sized  city,  an  in- 
dividual family  frequently  eats  not  more 
than  thirty  to  fifty  of  these  foods  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

Eating  a  wide  variety  of  foods  is  like  hav- 
ing a  diversified  investment  in  stocks  and 
bonds;  it's  safer.  Further,  you  are  more 
likely  to  be  eating  the  rare  mineral,  whose 
function  is  not  yet  known,  or  the  as-yet- 
unidentified  vitamin  which  will  be  the  big 
news  story  of  tomorrow.  the  end 


Particularly  when  he's  been  work- 
ing hard,  he  deserves  pampering. 
Give  him  icy-cold  Libby's  the 
minute  he  opens  one  eye!  Won- 
derful wake-up  drink! 


How  grown-up  they  feel  with  a 
breakfast  coffee  cup — full  of  hot 
Libby's.  Just  heat  the  juice  —  don't 
boil  it — to  protect  Libby's  precious 
Vitamins  A,  Bi,  B2  and  C. 


If  you've  never  tried  Libby's,  you 
just  don't  know  how  good  tomato 
juice  can  be!  Libby's  really  rich- 
ripe  tomato  flavor  hits  the  spot 
with  meals  and  between  times. 

Hear  radio's  greatest  morning  show  "MY 
TRUE  STORY"— Mon.  thru  Fri.  ABC  Stations 


fie/'/ecf/cm 


Try  Libby's  Catchup 
and  Chili  Sauce!  Made 
from  the  same  fine  qual- 
ity tomatoes  as  Libby's 
Tomato  Juice! 
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BOUDOIR  charm,  living-room  leisure  and  study  seclusion  make  this  gar- 
den a  pleasant-weather  outdoor  room  from  June  to  June.  New  ideas  have 
been  designed  into  it  which  can  be  picked  up  and  used  piecemeal  or 
placed  all  together  as  they  appear  in  the  picture.  With  lightness  and  airi- 
ness it  achieves  just  the  right  protection  from  wind,  glare  and  gazing.  A  wall 
of  weatherproof  plastic  cloth,  fastened  to  a  frame,  filters  the  strong  afternoon 
sun  that  casts  shadow  forms  from  outside  foliage  on  the  translucent  screen, 
while  a  sliding  canvas  curtain  cuts  the  view  from  another  side  at  will.  A  plain 
panel  of  mirror  glass  reflects  the  garden  for  its  occupant  while  she  sits  at  her 
potting  table  putting  her  plants  in  order— plants  which  in  this  case  are  tu- 
berous begonias  and  variegated  geraniums,  easily  handled  intioors  and  out. 
An  evergreen  rug  of  ivy  requires  practically  no  attention,  nor  does  an  azalea 
growing  from  an  empty  space  in  the  flt)or  of  square  cement  slabs.  The  inex- 
pensive  hammock  is  hand-woven  by  a  woman  in  .South  (Carolina,  and  hangs  at 
one  end  from  a  weeping  mountain  ash,  handsome  in  form  and  color  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  The  pool  is  a  shallow  watertight  tray  sunk  in  a  panel  of  the 
paving.  The  simple  trellis  structure,  of  used  lumber,  can  1h*  put  together  to 
fit  almost  anv  situation,  and  supp<»rts  summer  panels  of  yelhiw  sailcloth  for 
shade.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  garden  that  in  cfTecl  adds  another  room  to  the  house. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

IF 

YOUI^E 

LIKE 

MNCY... 


You  like  shopping  trips  and  sweet  music  and 

formal  affairs.  So,  too,  your  sterling  pattern  will 
reflect  your  love  of  beauty  .  .  .  tastefully  modern, 
yet  based  on  tradition. 

You'll  find  such  a  pattern  .  .  .  one  to  compliment 

your  own  personality  .  .  .  among  the  many 
beautiful  Reed  &  Barton  designs  in  finest  solid  silver. 

Each  is  distinctive,  each  unique,  each  an  example 
of  Reed  &  Barton's  time-honored  craftsmanship. 


Six-piece  place  setting  approximately 
$22.50  to  $28.75,  including  tax,  at  leading 
jewelry  stores  and  silverware  departments. 


POINTED  ANTIQUE 


Wm  Helpful  Hostess  Hints:  For  fascinating, 
valuable  booklet,  "How  To  Be  A  Successful 
Hostess,"  send  10c  to  Box  990,  Dept.  L, 
Taunton,  Mass. 


GEORGIAN  ROSE 
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It  was  fate!  There  I  w  as  lolling  on  the  Waikiki  beach 
dreaming  about  the  kind  of  man  who  would  make  my 
vacation  perfect. .  .when  he  stumbled  over  me  and  fell! 


You  dispense  with  forks  and  inhibitions  at  an  Hawaiian 
feast!  My  hero  plucked  a  wdld  orchid  and  presented 
it  witli  a  hand  kiss!  Funny,  I  couldn't  eat  a  tiling. 


The  ferns  in  Fem  Forest  grow  50  feet  high!  He  hdi 
m\'  hand  (so  I  wouldn't  get  lost)  and  my  heai 
zoomed  50  feet  higher!  The  guide  .  . .  just  smilec 


Akala  Falls!  He  kissed  my  hand  again . . .  this  time 
for  keeps!  And  I  thanked  Jergens  Lotion  for  keep- 
ing my  hands  smooth  and  ready  to  be  kissed! 


Now  yours— Jergens  Beauty  Kit! 
Contains  generous  samples  of  Jergens 
Lotion,  Powder,  Face  Cream  and 
Dryad  Deodorant!  Send  10(*  to 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Box  6, 
Dept.  62A,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio. 
Sorry,  offer  good  in  U.S.A.  only, 
expires  Dec.  31  1949. 


il 


They  warned  me  that  delicious,  soft, 
smooth,  white  hands  are  kissable  in  any  language! 
But  they  didn't  say  anything  about  Hawaii! 

Oh!  I'm  not  gullible . . .  and  Jergens  Lotion  doesn't  promise 
a  6  foot  George  will  kiss  your  hand.  All  they  do 
promise  is  that  rich,  creamy  Jergens  Lotion  will  keep  a  girl's 
hand  softer  and  smoother  and  ready  to  he  kissed! 

Mine  was!  And  George  kissed  it.,  .in  fun.  But  when  he 
kissed  it  again... it  was  for  keeps! 

*  It?  When  he  kisses  yoitr  hand ...  in  fun.  Holds  it  a  bit  too 
long.  Kisses  your  hand  again  . . .  for  keeps. 

The  skin  on  your  hands  is  different ...  it  needs 
the  protection  only  a  liquid  can  give. 

Being  a  li([uid,  Jergens  Lotion  quickly 
finnislies  the  .softening  moisture 
tiiirsty  .skin  needs. 

Never  oily  or  sticky.  Today's 
richer-tlian-ever  Jergens 
is  .still  only  UH  to 
$!.()()  plus  tax. 


More  Woman  Use  Jvr^vns  LoUon  than  Any  Other  Hand  Care^^  in  the  World 
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THE  WILD  HORSE 

(Continued  from  Page  69) 


;  was  a  shambling,  bumbling  bore,  and 
as  in  his  cups  with  greater  and  greater 

uency.  If  only    Her  mind  rolled 

rily  along  the  monotonous  groove — but 
never  could  count  on  Joe  any  more. 
16  had  read  somewhere  that  there  was  an 
ogy  between  drinking  and  horsemanship, 
were  all  right  as  long  as  you  had  control 
.e  horse,  but  if  the  horse  took  control  you 
•  sunk.  There  was  a  picture  on  the  stair- 
of  her  house,  an  old  steel  engraving 
h  had  belonged  to  her  father — Mazeppa, 
;d  to  the  wild  horse's  back,  borne  at  a 
jlip  through  a  nightmare  forest,  hurtling 
0  trd  a  still  wilder  unknown.  She  never 
»  ;d  at  it  any  more  without  thinking  of 
Ic 

le  started  as  Inky  Potts  brought  her 
K  to  the  present,  wagging  a  roguish  fin- 
[C  '.nder  her  nose.  "Amy.  stop  it!"  he  said. 
'1  in  see  you  getting  all  worried.  Old  Joe's 
u  enjoying  himself.  Let  him  alone." 

That's  exactly  what  I'm  doing.  Inky," 
\i  said  patiently. 

le  finger  wagged  again  and  Amy  wanted 
0  ip  it  away.  "But  you're  getting  all  set  to 
50  er  and  take  him  in  hand,"  he  said  archly. 
'I  now  you." 

-lotliing  of  the  sort."  She  tried  to  laugh 
m  came  up  with  a  choking  sound.  "I'm 
it  ig  here  minding  my  own  business.  Why 
lo  you  mind  yours.  Inky?" 

rouble  with  you.  Amy  "  Inky  be- 

:a  but  Amy  wasn't  having  any. 

rouble  with  me.  Inky,  I'm  married  to  a 
It  k.  that's  all."  It  gave  her  a  perverse  sat- 
sf;  ion  to  see  Inky's  face  fall  apart  at  the 
0  d  word,  his  little  fish  mouth  purse  into 
if  shock.  "You  were  going  to  say, 
i.  ,.jle  with  you.  Amy,  you  ought  to  get  a 
tight  yourself.'  Nobody  ever  says, 
blewith  Joe,  he's  a  drunk.'  That's  okay. 
Joe's  doing  fine.  But  the  trouble  with 
— and  you  all  go  on  from  there.  Now, 
ust  call  a  halt  on  the  trouble-with-Amy 
ent.  I'm  getting  good  and  sick  of  it." 
:ood  up.  She  must  be  out  of  her  mind, 
g  herself  fly  out  like  this.  "Excuse  me, 
I  guess  I'm  just  tired."  She  hesitated, 
lowing  which  way  to  turn,  but  bent  on 
i.  It  was  an  enormous  room  and  some- 
there  must  be  a  refuge, 
m  across  the  room  Olive  Hasty  per- 
1  Amy's  indecision  and  beckoned.  Bless 
I  She  was  one  in  a  million,  understand- 
erything  and  saying  nothing.  Amy  felt 
e  of  gratitude  as  Olive  moved  over  to 
room  on  the  love  seat  where  she 
n't  be  able  to  see  Joe.  But  even  with 
ick  turned  Amy  knew  her^ecjrs  w  ould  be 
for  the  inevitable  crash  of  silver  and 
Someone  brought  her  a  plate  of  water 
d  cake  .  .  .  sawdust.  Nothing  had  any 
these  days.  But  it  gave  her  something 
with  her  hands.  Under  the  soothing 


music  of  Olive's  voice,  talking  on  of  little 
things.  Amy  began  to  relax.  They  were  right. 
She  was  nervous.  She  ought  not  to  let  it  get 
her  down.  Some  drunkards'  wives  seemed  not 
to  take  it  too  hard. 

She  often  wondered  whether,  if  Joe  were 
just  plain  sodden,  like  Johnny  Maple,  it 
might  be  any  easier.  There  was  no  Jekyll-Hyde 
contrast  with  Johnny.  Enid  Maple  knew 
right  where  she  stood.  Johnny  was  dull  and 
stuffy,  sober  or  drunk.  The  uncertainty  un- 
did Amy.  Lately  the  prospect  of  any  major 
social  event  upset  her;  the  anticipation  of 
disaster  made  her  jittery  days  ahead.  By  the 
time  they  got  to  a  party  she  had  lived 
through  the  evening  a  hundred  times.  Might 
he  choose  to  stay  sober?  How  drunk  would 
he  get?  If  there  were  a  business  angle,  would 
he  muff  it?  And  the  drive  home,  the  degrad- 
ing argument  for  possession  of  the  wheel  after 
Joe  had  skittered  away  from  the  door !  Why 
was  she  always  such  a  fool,  trying  to  save  his 
face  when  their  host  knew  it  was  sheer  mad- 
ness for  Joe  to  drive? 

There  was  the  added  strain  of  the  lugubri- 
ous little  game  they  played  with  the  liquor 
supply.  If  Amy  wasn't  dressed  and  down- 
stairs first,  Joe  would  slip  in  a  strong  one  be- 
fore they  left  home.  He  was  convinced  that 
any  drink  Amy  didn't  see  him  take  didn't 
count,  and  that  his  drunkenness  was  a  fig- 
ment of  her  imagination.  It  had  driven  him 
into  what  Amy  called  bathroom  drinking. 
The  contents  of  the  decanters  magically 
diminished  during  a  quiet  evening  at  home. 
Joe  would  make  trip  after  trip  through  the 
dining  room  to  the  side  porch — to  let  the  cat 
in,  to  let  the  cat  out,  to  check  the  outside 
thermometer,  to  regulate  the  thermostat. 
After  they  were  in  bed,  he  often  went  down 
to  make  sure  the  side  door  was  locked,  and 
each  time  the  levels  of  the  bottles  descended. 

Amy  hated  herself  for  watching,  for  check- 
ing, but  she  was  powerless  to  desist.  Why, 
she  asked  herself,  why  should  she  mind  so 
desperately?  The  stigma  was  gone;  drinking 
too  much  had  social  acceptance.  But  Joe? 
Joe  was  special.  He  was  better,  smarter  than 
the  rest  of  them.  He  was  her  Joe.  And  the 
children— the  little  girls  deserved  to  know 
the  real  man,  not  Joe's  pale,  wavering 
shadow.  Would  a  child  be  ashamed  of  a 
drunken  father  today?  Would  she  take  it  as 
a  matter  of  course?  Her  heart  cried.  No! 
Children  were  old-fashioned.  Children  didn't 
change  much,  let  the  mores  come  and  go. 

When  Joe's  plate  crashed.  Amy  scarcely 
cared.  She  had  anticipated  it  so  long  that  she 
was  drained  of  all  emotion.  She  merely 
looked  down  and  nibbled  at  her  cake.  Then 
the  same  horrid  compulsion  that  made  her 
creep  in  to  look  at  the  decanter  drew  her 
head  inexorably  over  her  shoulder.  "Oh, 
Joe!"  The  exclamation,  light  as  a  feather, 
was  torn  from  her  heart.  Joe  the  proud,  Joe 
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'John,  your  son  is  crying!" 


Compare  Toni  with  any  other  permanent  —  any  home  wave,  any 
beauty  shop  wave  —  you'll  find  there's  no  finer  wave  at  any  price ! 


The  secret  of  lovelier  hair  is  yours  — with 
a  Toni  Home  Permanent.  For  your  Toni 
wave  is  so  soft,  so  easy  to  manajre,  so 
natural-looking  that  people  will  probably 
ask  if  you  have  natural  curly  hair!  But 
before  trying  Toni,  you'll  want  to  know: 

Will  TONI  work  on  my  hair? 

Of  course,  Toni  waves  any  kind  of  hair 
that  will  take  a  permanent,  including  gray, 
dyed,  bleached  or  baby-fine  hair. 

Is  it  easy  to  do? 

Amazingly  easy!  If  you  can  roll  vour  hair 
up  on  curlers,  vou  can  give  yourself  a 
Toni.  It's  so  surprisingly  simple  that  each 
month  more  than  two  million  women  use 
Toni  Home  Permanent. 

Why  do  most  women  prefer  to  use  TONI  ? 

Because  the  Toni  Waving  Lotion  is  not  a 
harsh,  hurry-up  salon-type  solution.  In- 
stead, it's  a  mild  creme  lotion  — made 
especially  for  home  use.  So  gentle  it  just 
coaxes  your  hair  into  beautifully  soft 
waves  and  curls.  That's  why  your  Toni 
wave  looks  more  natural,  even  on  the  very 
first  dav. 

How  long  will  my  TONI  last? 

Your  lovely  Toni  wave  is  guaranteed  to 
last  just  as  long  as  a  $15  beauty  shop 
permanent  ...  or  your  money  hack. 


NOW  over^milllon  women  a  month  use  Toni 


Will  my  TONI  be  loose  or  tight? 

With  Toni  you  can  have  just  the  amount 
of  curl  you  want  .  .  .  from  a  loose,  casual 
wave  to  a  halo  of  soft  ringlets.  Just  follow 
the  exclusive  directions  in  your  Toni  kit. 
You'll  find  them  easy  as  A-H-d! 

How  much  will  I  save  with  TONI? 

The  Toni  Kit  with  plastic  curlers  costs 
only  $2.  You  can  use  the  plastic  curlers 
again  and  again.  So  for  your  second  Toni 
wave  all  you  need  is  the  Toni  Relill  Kit. 
It  costs  just  $1  .  . .  yet  there  is  no  finer  wave 
at  any  price. 

Which  twin  has  the  TONI? 

Lovely  Frances  and  Beriiailclte  Hanson 
live  in  New  York  City.  Frances,  on  the 
right,  has  the  Toni.  She  says:  "I  want  a 
permanent  that's  soft  and  natural-looking 
right  from  the  start.  And  that's  just  the 
way  my  Toni  is!  It's  so  easy  to  manage 
Bcrnadette  can't  wait  to  have  one,  too!" 
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Drift  into  dreams  in  these  beauties  by 

MUNSINGWEAR* 

Slumber,  my  sweet!  Munsingwear  tucks  you  in  with 

flattering  shoulder  detail . . .  cuddles  you  to  sleep  in  finest 
quality,  cloud-soft  Celanese*  run-proof  rayon  tricot. 

You'll  even  wake  up  dreaming  about  the 
comfortable  fit  this  Munsingwear  "Treasure 
Chest"  trio  gives  you!  Gown, 
pajamas  and  bedjacket,  all  in 
"Bouquet  Colors". . .  all  easy 

to  care  for.  Reasonably 
priced ...  at  fine 
stores  everywhere. 


►  REG.  U.S.  PAT.OFF. 


i 


Also  ask  for  Munsingwear  Underwear   •   Hosiery  •  Foundation  Garments 


the  handsome,  stumbling  and  pawing  among 
the  debris  of  his  dessert,  bits  of  icing  stuck  to 
his  knees. 

"Take  it  easy.  Amy,"  Olive's  voice  came 
to  her.  "Don't  think  about  it  being  Joe.  It's 
just  a  man  whose  plate  slipped." 

Then  Mabel  Hunter  was  beside  her.  "Skip 
it.  Amy,"  she  said,  smiling  brightly.  "It's 
just  the  second-best  china.  Joe's  having  a 
fine  time  and  he's  not  bothering  a  soul."  So 
might  you  speak  of  an  idiot  child.  "Why, 
Amy,  no  one  even  noticed." 

"In  that  case,  why  make  a  production  of 
it?"  Amy  asked  bitterly. 

"Because  you've  got  on  that  face,  darling. 
You  always  wear  it  when  Joe's  having  a  little 
harmless  fun.  Don't  take  things  so  seriously. 
There's  loads  more  food." 

Amy  looked  over  her  shoulder.  Biff  was 
bustling  about  like  a  male  nurse,  giving  Joe 
more  dessert,  taking  his  glass  for  a  refill.  She 
knew  Biff's  refills !  She  turned  her  head  away 
and  in  the  little  burst  of  chatter  just  going 
into  its  swing,  she  heard  the  question  stand- 
ing isolated,  as  though  there  were  parenthe- 
ses around  it,  but  clearly  stated: 

"Whatever  became  of  C^mthia  Vernon?" 

It  was  like  a  slap  in  the  face,  an  association 
of  ideas  so  pat  that  it  cut  her  like  a  knife. 

Oh,  no!  she  thought,  a  rising  tide  of  shame 
for  Joe  flooding  her  face.  Oh,  surely  not  like 
Mr.  Vernon! 

Itwas  as  vividasyesterday:thewidestreet, 
the  lofty  elms,  and  the  cluster  of  little  girls 
playing  tag  on  the  broad  front  lawn;  then  the 
electric  coupe  stopping  at  the  curb,  and  Mr. 
Vernon's  clerk  hopping  out,  still  in  his  alpaca 
coat.  She  could  remember  Cynnie's  high 
treble  scream,  "Papa's  here!"  and  the  rush 
of  her  fat  legs  down  the  walk,  and  C\nnie 
standing  tiptoe  on  the  mounting  block  to  peer 
into  the  electric.  And  then  Cynnie  coming 
slowly  back,  saying,  "Let's 
go  around  to  the  back  and  ■■^^■■■B 
play.  My  papa's  been  i 
taken  sick  and  Mr.  Smith 


It  is  better 
June  bug  tl 
of  paradise. 


had  to  bring  him  home." 

But  no  one  ever  went 
around  back  quickly  gm^Bg^^B 
enough.  They  dawdled 
along  looking  over  their  shoulders  while 
chauffeur  and  clerk  unloaded  the  gaunt, 
reluctant  frame  from  the  car,  held  him  up- 
right like  a  doll,  put  his  derby  on  his  head 
where  it  sat  at  a  crazv  angle,  then,  one  on 
either  side,  helped  him  up  the  walk.  The  chil- 
dren never  went  until  they  had  seen  his  foot, 
jerking  like  a  dancer's,  negotiate  the  first  step 
of  his  queer,  lurching  progress  to  the  porch. 

It  was  ironical,  that  question  about  C>ti- 
thia,  coming  just  now.  Amy  realized  that  she 
had  long  had  a  sense  of  familiarity,  when  Joe 
began  to  grind  his  teeth  and  set  his  jaw,  to 
bite  the  trim  white  mustache  which  made  him 
look  like  a  Man  of  Distinction,  to  fi.x  his  eyes 
in  a  piercing  look  of  false  sternness.  Or  was 
there  a  sameness  about  all  drunkards  who 
tried  to  look  sober? 

Often  Mr.  Vernon  had  come  home  on  foot. 
With  moderate  success  he  had  kept  from 
swaying  and  staggering.  But  his  face !  Try  as 
he  would  to  hold  one  fierce,  noble  e.\pression. 
a  host  of  others  had  flitted,  like  butterflies, 
across  his  features.  He  often  stopped  to  talk 
to  the  little  girls,  and  how  extraordinarily 
funny  he  had  seemed,  until  his  loud,  bright 
laughter  became  an  unearthly  sound  with  an 
existence  independent  of  all  humor  and  fun. 
Then  the  little  girls  scattered  like  leaves, 
scurrying  from  the  changeling,  no  longer  a 
father,  but  a  stranger,  as  alien  and  queer  as 
a  gypsy.  And  inevitably,  small  boys,  passing 
the  Vernon  house,  remembered  the  unstrung, 
scarecrow  walk.  Without  unkind  intention, 
but  with  the  child's  natural  translation  of 
thought  into  motion,  they  had  mocked  his 
gait.  Did  children.  Amy  wondered,  m(x;k  at 
Jfx.-  tfxiay? 

"I'(x>r  Mr.  Vernon,"  Amy's  mother  had 
said.  "He's  sf)  often  ill  these  days."  So  Cyn- 
nie came  to  play  at  Atny's  where  a  child 
would  not  be  frightened  by  a  wild-eyed  man 
slipping  atxjul  the  halls,  mumbling  in  comers. 
When  Amy  was  older,  the  illness  was  defined. 
"Cynnie's  pa))a  is  a  sad  drunkard,  but  we 
must  all  keep  it  a  secret  from  dear  little 
Cynnie." 


to  be  a  young 
lan  an  obi  bird 
—MARK  TWAIN. 


Later,  after  Mr.  Vernon  had  been  carr  i 
to  a  drunkard's  grave  and  the  big  house  v«, 
gay  again,  there  was  the  nameless  cloud.  C 
overheard  whispers — too  many  mothers  K 
ing  their  sons  weren't  really  serious  ab 
Cynnie. 

Could  it  happen  to  her  girls?  Amy  w 
dered,  with  a  little  shiver.  Oh,  no.  Today  \ 
pie  knew  more  about  drinking.  They  die 
believe  it  was  inherited.  In  the  old  days  tl 
had  waited  for  it  to  show  up.  They  had  i 
siped  of  bad  blood  behind  C>'nnie's  back, 
it  couldn't  happen  to  Ruthie  and  Bet . . . ; 
yet,  that  question,  so  terribly  apt:  "Wl 
ever  became  of  Cynthia  Vernon?" 

Amy  heard  Olive's  voice  far  off,  while 
thoughts  went  on  with  Cynnie.  Humiliat 
as  this  evening  had  been,  it  was  serving  a  j 
pose,  showing  Amy  a  way.  The  harm  to  C 
nie  had  lain  in  the  support  of  a  m>th.  A 
must  be  strong  and  honest.  She  must  tall 
Ruthie  and  Bet  tomorrow  ...  this  week 
an>"ivay,  very  soon.  She  would  state  the  ( 
clearly,  without  excuses  for  Joe.  Or  migh 
be  better  to  wait  until  they  asked  her,  sho\ 
some  knowledge  of  Joe's  state?  Then 
quite  calmly,  "Why,  daddy's  just  drunk, 
though  it  were  a  matter  of  course.  Or 
that  too  bald?  Better  say,  "Daddy's  tak< 
little  too  much  to  drink.  People  do,  you  kn 
We're  none  of  us  perfect."  Laugh  it  off, 
let  them  learn  to  face  it  honestly.  Yes, 
remembrance  of  Cynnie  showed  her  con 
sively  that  she  must  undo  the  harm  aire 
done  by  her  little  lies — both  to  them  ani 
herself.  She  must  teach  them — it  was  a  t 
nique,  after  all,  like  table  manners — hov 
get  on  with  Joe,  what  to  expect.  Now,  w 
he  began  to  slur  his  words,  gesture,  swag 
puff  up,  Amy  would  sit  silent,  outside 
family  group.  She  knew  that,  afraid  of  la 

  control,  she  had  tui 

^■^^^^M  into  a  granite-fa 
woman,  cold  and  unlau 
ing,  while  Joe  spread 
alcoholic  warmth,  his 
timental  palaver  over 
young,  leaving  her 
Yes,  in  simple  justic 
herself,  the  girls  must  be  told  the  truth,  m 
But  if  they  asked  her  how  it  had  a 
about,  what  could  she  answer?  Why  ha 
happened  so  easily  to  so  many  of  Joe's  i 
eration?  First  there  had  been  Prohibition 
everv  body  had  drunk'  too  much.  That 
in  their  teens.  By  now  the  realists  had 
ognized  that  with  age  their  capacity 
diminished  from  tank  to  teacup,  and  i 
fined  themselves  to  an  occasional  bi 
But  inevitably,  a  certain  percentage  of 
early  drinkers  were  marooned — the  bod 
the  banquette,  the  foot  on  the  brass  rail, 
snatch  of  college  song  in  the  locker  rc 
Even  now,  in  their  late  forties,  one  of  t 
bits  of  flotsam  might  disappear — be 
away  to  take  a  cure,  or  join  Alcoh 
.\non>Tnous.  But  most  of  the  flotsam  \ 
on,  too  proud  to  admit  they  couldn't  ha 
it,  but  never  too  proud  to  fall  flat  on  t 
faces.  They  lived  in  the  Never-Never 
of  unrelinquished  youth.  Curiously  em 
rassing  for  their  wives.  Amy  thought, 
marriage  to  a  man  twenty  years  one's  jui 
She  turned  her  head  and  saw  Joe  lal 
ously  getting  to  his  feet.  His  bones  seei 
loosely  hinged,  his  joints  unco-ordinated 
cept  for  the  hand  that  held  the  glass, 
clutched  it  as  though  it  were  a  life  line  h 
ing  him  in  to  the  bar.  As  he  stepped  out,  l| 
the  ubiquitous,  was  at  his  side,  takir 
glass,  pushing  him  back  into  his  seat. 

"Excuse  me,"  Amy  said  to  Olive 
"I  want  to  talk  to  Biff  about  somethi^ 
She  went  into  the  dining  room.  "Pie 
Biff,"  she  began,  "Joe's  had  enough.  Ju8t| 
get  about  the  drink,  won't  you?" 

He  l<x)ked  at  her  severely.  "Who  do| 
think  you  are?  His  nanny?" 

"Biff,  if  this  were  a  bar,  you  wouldn't] 
him  another,  and  you  know  it." 

"This  is  my  h(juse,  and  if  a  friend  of  I 
wants  a  drink  he  can  have  it,  see?" 

Amy  shrugged,  and  walked  away, 
couldn't  win.  No  one  would  help,  ever. 

She  rememlx-red  the  time  J(k;  had  Irk 
cut  down— not  because  he  couldn't  har 
(ConliniifJ  on  I'age  1.1.1) 
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the  delicate  fragrance  that 

makes  you  more  enchanting 


YARDLEY 


Yardley  English  Lavender,  $5.75,  $2.85,  $1.75,  plus  tax 

Yardley  English  Lavender  Soap,  45c 
Box  of  three  tablets,  $1.35 

Yardley  products  for  America  are  created  in  England  and  finished  in  the  U.S.A.  from  the  oiiginal 
English  formulae,  combining  imported  and  domestic  ingredients.  Yardley  of  London,  Inc.,  620  Fifth  Avenue.  N.Y.C. 
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sistf 


mre  you  itiSi 


SUE,  smart  girl,  saw  a  dress 
she  liked.  But  before  she 
bought  it,  she  insisted  on  see- 
ing the  word  "Sanforized"'  on 
the  label .  P .  S .  The  good  looks 
never  shrank  away. 


MARY  forgot  to  look  for  the 
"Sanforized"  trade-mark. 
And  her  dress  came  out  of  the 
wash  tub  with  all  its  good  looks 
shrunk  awa^M 


Make  certain  your  cottons 
keep  their  fit  through  washing 
after  washing.  Insist  on  seeing 
the  "Sanforized"  trade-mark 
every  time  you  buy. 


Tlie  style  will  never 
shrink  away  Jroui  the 
dress  with  ^Sanforized' 
on  the  label  / 


'SANFORIZED 


4 


riuFil.  Prahody  li  (V  .  Inc.  pcTmiU  uw  of  lU  Irxlp  mark  "Sunfonrrd."  sdaplctd  ta  IKM. 
imly  «n  fulYhoa-hich  mm  ihi«»x»mp«ny'«  riirid  nhrinlingy  rnquiriinrou  F»hr»o«  h*»nn«  iKr 
IrAdf-mjirk  "Sjiofi^nrrd"  wtU  Dot  »hnnk  m  .rr  lh*n  1  .  by  iHe  <rr>»-cmin»DI'ii  rtJUXljird  U*l 
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^  If  a  man  really  loves  a 
^  Moman,  of  course,  he 
wouldn't  marry  her  for  the 
world  if  he  were  not  quite  sure 
that  he  was  the  best  person 
she  could  by  any  possibility 
marry.  —OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES: 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table, 


(Continued  from  Page  130) 
ijo,  but  because  he  had  read  an  article 
Jing  it  cost  too  much  to  get  drunk.  He  had 
^ mined  to  set  himself  a  limit,  and  he 
^\  actually  refuse  a  drink  the  first  time, 
he  had  only  one  "no"  in  him.  Amy 
observed  his  alert,  setter-on-the-point 
while  he  watched  the  next  round  being 
;d  and  waited  for  the  inevitable  second 
jition,  "Sure  you  won't  change  your 
?"  and  the  alacrity  with  which,  like 
pty  Dumpty,  he  tumbled  off  his  wall, 
yone  knew  he  was  trying,  but  no  one 
i  help.  It  was  a  code:  never  take  no  for 
iswer.  It  was  a  holdover  from  Prohi- 
1— he  who  didn't  drink  might  criti- 
3et  him  drunk,  too,  or  throw  him  out. 
ndly  Amy  crossed  the  room  and,  when  a 
B  reached  out  and  caught  her  arm,  as 
ji  ly  sat  down.  It  was  Corinne  Manley, 
D  ig  tall  and  cool  and  faintly  superior,  al- 
c  ;h  her  lovely  face  was  delicately  pressed 
K  reased  with  lines  of  anguish  and  disap- 
)i  ment,  her  neck  a  little  rigid  from  holding 
)  T  pretty  head.  Yoti  can  pick  them  out, 

11  thought,  the  drunkards'  wives— the  sour- 
n  expression,  the  disenchantment,  the  resig- 
(t  I  of  the  dead. 

'  ow's  it  going,  dearie?"  Corinne  asked. 
'  h,  I'm  so  bored!"  Amy  cried  in  a  des- 

1 2  undertone.  "  I'm  so  bored!  If  I  weren't 
a  ed  to  him  I  wouldn't  go  out  with  him  on 
t>  Can  you  imagine,  Corinne,  either  of  us 
H  g  a  date  with  them  ?"  She  looked  around 
r  arry  Manley  and  saw  to  her  surprise 
a  he  was  perfectly  sober.  "I'm  sorry, 
3t  ne,"  she  amended.  "Harry  looks  all 
y\  What  happened?" 

:-'s  on  the  wagon,"  ^^^^^^^^M 
di  le  said  in  her  cold, 
a  .'Dice.  "But  it  won't 
st  Remember  the  time 
! :  himself  on  fire  and 
ai  i  himself  to  death? 
Im  right  abated — time, 
le  eat  healer!" 
"  ijoyitwhileitlasts," 

m  aid.   

"  1  like  to  take  the  WK^^^^^m 
jp  :unity  to  get  good 
id  Tocked  myself,  but  fundamentally 
m  ot  immature  enough  to  enjoy  it  any 
.ot  Do  you  hate  yourself.  Amy?  I  hate  my- 
:lf.  nd  I  hate  Harry  for  maneuvering  me 
ito  lis  role — the  patient  Griselda,  the  for- 
ai  g  wife,  the  policewoman,  picking  up 
le  :ice%  wearing  the  pants.  I'd  like  to  be 
ire  !e  myself  for  a  change." 
"  ff  just  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  was 
36*  lanny." 

"  ff  would.  You  ought  to  have  seen  him 
res  ig  it  on  Harry." 

"  aat's  got  into  Harry,  Corinne?  You 
idr  finally  get  him  to  the  psychiatrist,  did 
ou  ' 

".  trry?  Don't  be  silly!"  she  exclaimed 
:or  illy.  "He'd  rather  take  public  treat- 
len  or  VD  than  be  seen  going  into  a  psy- 
iiol  ist's  office.  No.  His  first  wife's  in  town. 

wi  she  lived  here.  She's  the  only  living 
uiE  !  he'll  stop  drinking  for — just  to  prove 
le '  s  wrong  about  him.  He  hates  her  very 
uts  )o.  But  for  those  he  loves,  or  says  he 
)ve  he  dregs  are  good  enough,  every  time." 

iat  -enom,  Amy  thought,  the  hate,  the 
lea  ess  of  soul,  the  bad  blood  it  all  en- 
ent  ed !  It  was  written  on  their  faces,  too, 
ere  id  Corinne's  and  the  faces  of  all  the 
rea  freemasonry  of  drunkards'  wives. 
A  ast  of  air  came  from  the  Hunters'  front 
ir  ind  a  fresh-faced  kid  loped  in,  a  little 
iround  the  chin,  all  trussed  up  in  his 
tmer  jacket.  It  was  Ben  Hunter,  Biff's 
and  the  steady  slave  of  Amy's  Ruth. 
i>  ighed  with  relief.  Dancing  class  was 
Ruthie  home.  Give  the  child  time 
'A'  I  to  get  to  bed  and  fall  asleep,  and  Amy 
'l'  ?et  Joe  home  too.  It  had  been  easier 
hey  were  little,  when  bedtimes  came 
Now  she  never  knew  whether  they 
vake  or  not. 

i  Ben  made  his  rounds  and  lingered  to 
ly  about  the  dance.  She  tried  to  hold 
ere,  to  postpone  the  inevitable  mo- 
hen  he  would  seek  out  Joe.  Ben  wor- 
Joe.  Joe  had  a  way  with  boys,  riding 
lem,  discussing  hunting  and  fishing, 


never  talking  down.  Joe  held  a  grudge  against 
Amy:  she  had  never  given  him  a  son — an- 
other alibi  for  his  drinking.  She  watched  Ben 
cross  the  room  to  Joe,  saw  Joe  bite  his  mus- 
tache fiercely  as  he  drew  himself  to  his  feet. 
A  fatuous  smile  lit  up  his  face  as  he  talked 
with  Ben  and  Amy  saw  an  expression  of  con- 
fusion appear  on  the  boy's  face.  Then  Joe 
made  a  wide,  uncalculated  gesture  with  his 
highball  glass,  catching  a  standing  lamp. 
For  a  moment  it  teetered,  then  crashed,  carry- 
ing Joe's  glass  and  a  small  table  with  it. 

There  was  a  pin  point  of  silence,  and  Amy 
put  her  hand  to  her  throat  and  half  rose.  "Sit 
dowTi,  Amy."  Corinne  pulled  her  back.  The 
silence  merged  into  a  staccato  babble  of  con- 
versation. There  was  a  concerted  movement 
of  turning  backs  except  in  that  small  pool  of 
disaster.  Biff  was  there,  crying  heartily,  "  It's 
all  right,  Joe.  Lamp's  top-heavy.  Always 
was."  Unable  to  tear  her  eyes  away,  Amy  saw 
Joe  trying  to  get  down  on  the  floor  to  pick  up 
the  pieces.  Halfway,  he  lost  his  balance  and 
went  sprawling.  She  could  hear  Ben's  chang- 
ing voice,  saying,  "Let  me  give  you  my  arm, 
sir,"  and  as  he  knelt  beside  Joe  she  could  see 
the  boy's  face,  shocked  and  a  little  hurt. 

"I've  got  to  get  out  of  here,"  she  whis- 
pered to  Corinne.  "Come  with  me,  please." 
In  Mabel's  bedroom  she  looked  at  her  devas- 
tated face  in  the  mirror.  "Oh,  Corinne,"  she 

cried,  "if  it  weren't  for  the  children  " 

But  she  knew  that  was  a  lie.  She'd  stay  to 
the  bitter  end.  Why?  Well,  how  else  would 
she  live,  where  would  she  go,  what  did  women 
over  forty  do  without  their  men?  And  she  was 
tired,  too  tired  ever  to  think 
■■■i^^^H  about  another  marriage, 
too  played  out  for  another 
man  to  find  her  worth  a 
passing  smile. 

"It's  not  the  children. 
Amy,"  Corinne  said.  "You 
love  the  poor  guy,  that's 
why  you  stay.  You're  still 
thinking  in  terms  of  the 
Joe  you  married." 
i^^^^^^H  Corinne  was  right.  She'd 
stay,  always  hoping,  taking 
strength  from  any  temporary  respite,  living 
along  in  her  own  hell,  because  she'd  never 
be  happy  without  Joe. 

"  I  guess  you're  right.  I  guess  we  love  them, 
Corinne. . . .  What  bad  luck!" 

"Not  I,  my  girl,"  Corinne  replied.  "I  don't 
care  if  Harry  lives  or  dies.  It's  simple  eco- 
nomics. He's  led  me  a  dog's  life  and  I'm  tak- 
ing all  I  can  get  and  sitting  tight  to  cash  in  on 
that  life  insurance.  Then  watch  me  make  up 
for  it !  Pull  yourself  together.  Amy.  Chin  up. 
Make  the  gracious  exit.  Relax,  dear ! "  Under 
the  words  the  sarcasm  lay  heavy,  for  both  of 
them,  for  all  the  battered  sisterhood. 

As  Amy  said  her  good  nights  everyone 
chattered  too  brightly,  too  casually,  making 
allowances  for  Joe,  saying,  "  What  a  guy ! "  as 
though  he  had  been  admirable.  She  thought 
her  face  would  break,  smiling. 

The  door  closed  on  a  chorus  of  good  cheer 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  feel  it  solidly  at  her 
back,  a  wall  between  her  and  the  running 
commentary.  She  could  imagine  the  men  say- 
ing, "If  I  were  married  to  that  sour  face,  I'd 
hit  the  bottle  too."  They  never  stopped  to  re- 
member that  her  face  hadn't  been  born  that 
way.  She  shrugged.  At  least  Corinne  was 
there.  Corinne  would  shut  them  up. 

Biff  drove  the  car  under  the  porte-cochere. 
Joe  swayed  beside  him  with  the  car's  motion, 
his  hat  slammed  any  old  way  on  his  head,  like 
Mr.  Vernon's. 

"Just  a  little  sleepy-bye,  that's  what  he 
needs.  Amy.  Oh,  no,  fella,  better  let  Amy 
drive,"  as  Joe  attempted  to  lurch  over  behind 
the  wheel. 

"Biff,"  she  said,  "I'm  sunk  about  your 
boy  seeing  Joe  this  way.  Fix  it  up  with  Ben, 
will  you?" 

"Ben?"  Biff  chuckled.  "Amy,  what's  the 
matter  with  you?  Ben's  seen  the  crowd 
on  a  Saturday  night.  He  won't  think  a  thing 
about  it." 

Oh,  u'on't  he?  she  thought  as  she  drove 
away.  You  fool!  You  don't  even  know  your 
own  kid.  I  saw  his  face.  You  didn't.  It  had 
done  something  to  Ben,  seeing  Joe  that  way, 
(Continued  on  Page  135) 
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BRIGHT,  BRIGHT  red  for  a  tiny  hat?  It's 
fashion  genius  with  a  soft  blue  spring 
dress!  But  red  chapped  hands?  It's  fashion 
suicide!  And  so  needless,  now! 

Even  if  you  do  dishes  or  brave  wintry 
winds,  you  can  keep  your  hands  smooth 
and  lovely  with  different  Trushay. 

For  Trushay  has  a  uni<pie  "beforehand" 
extra  that  guards  against  chapping.  Yes, 
you  can  use  Trushay  tivo  wonderful  ways! 

To  soften  and  smooth.  Just  a  few  drops 
make  your  hands  feel  like  satin!  Use  fra- 
grant, creamy-rich  Trushay  any  time. 


To  chap-proof.  Smooth  on  Trushay  l)C- 
fore  doing  dishes,  light  laundry,  or  hrfore 
going  outdoors.  As  long  as  Trushay  is  on 
your  hands,  they're  protected  against 
natcr  ciiap  and  wcnthcr  chap! 

For  evening-soft  hands  all  day  long. . . 
begin  today  to  use  Trushay!  ^jj^ 


TRUSHAY 


PRODUCT  OF  BRISTOL-MYBHa 


■^^  Applied  before  exposure  to  tiot,  soapy  water— or  wind  and  weather— Trushay  protects  '"^"^^  ^''"^ 
the  red,  rough,  dried-out  condition  Icnown  as  chapping.  Wlien  soap-and-wnt^r  ta«ks  are  proi  p 
or  weather  is  severe — renew  application  at  more  frequent  intervals. 
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BRECK  PREPARATIONS  GIVE  YOUR  HAT 
CLEAN,    FRAGRANT,    AND    LUSTROUS  BEAUT 

If  your  hair  receives  a  professional  Breck  Treatment  in  a  Beauty  Shop,  a  Bn 
Hair  Cream  is  used  first  -  then  a  Breck  Shampoo  -  and  finally  a  Breck  Hair  Loti 
To  supplement  this  jjrofessional  care,  use  a  Breck  Hair  Cream,  a  Breck  Shamp 
and  a  Breck  Hair  Lotion  in  your  home.  Breck  Hair  Creams,  Shampoos,  and  H 
Lotions  have  helped  many  men  and  women  improve  the  appearance  of  their  hi 

Whenever  you  buy  a  shampoo  or  other  preparation  for  the  care  of  your  hair,  mention  whether  your  I 
is  dry,  oily,  or  normal  and  you  will  be  f(iven  the  correct  lireck  Preparation  for  your  hair  conditi 
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The  more  you  speak  of 
^  yourself,  ihe  more  you  are 
likely  to  lie. 

— JOHANN  GEORG  ZIMMERMAN. 


(Continued  from  Page  133) 
g  to  set  Joe  on  his  feet,  as  though  he 
a  baby  or  a  retarded  child. 
;  was  mumbling  something  out  of  the 
)f  his  mouth.  "What  is  it,  Joe?"  She 
led  to  herself  like  a  trained  nurse  on  a 
of  half-wits,  speaking  dearly  and  dis- 

y- 

answer  came  from  stiff,  inarticulate 
'Specting  you  to  drink — nothing  t'  eat 
o'clock.  What's ma'er  'th  Mabel? " 
;  wanted  to  shout  a  retort,  but  held  her 
ompressed  while  an  angry  monologue 
ts  staccato  fury  against  her  inward  self, 
I  him,  reviling  him,  angry,  contemptu- 
nd  a  little  insane.  It's  always  someone 
fault.  You  know  that  none  of  them  eat  till 
nine.  We  have  to,  because  I'm  afraid, 
why.  .  .  .  Alibi,  alibi!  But  nobody  else 
that  alibi,  nobody  else  gets  falling-down 
The  fishwife  words  poured  on  and  on 
:» gh  her  mind.  How  long  could  one  hold 
Ti  ler  one's  immortal  soul  against  this  con- 
a  battery  of  hate? 

S  pulled  the  car  into  the  garage  and 
)}  id  it  with  a  jerk.  "Better  stay  here,  Joe. 
1  lere  until  I  get  the  outside  lights  on." 
S  unlocked  the  side  door  and  swept  in 
e  of  him.  As  though  he  were  a  paralytic 
i  ibled  his  hat  and  coat  off  and  wavered 
c  ainly  toward  the  sideboard,  fumbling 
•  2  decanter. 

"  she  cried.  "  No,  Joe !  There  won't  be 
y  ore.  I  can't  stand  it.  Mortifying  me  in 

tr.  of  everyone,  falling  down  "  She 

K 'd  the  flow  of  words,  pushed  them  un- 
und  where  they  bubbled  up,  obscene, 
b  1,  unchecked.  "You'd  better  go  up." 
[{  [rew  himself  up  and  made  a  ham-actor's 
w  uimbling  at  her.  Only  the  last  word  was 
a  '  Madam !"  He  spat  ^^^^^^^^^ 
c .  hatefully,  as  he 
igi  red  into  the  hall. 
"' le  girls  are  asleep," 
J liispered.  "Try  to  be 
ie ' 

H  urned  and  gave  her 
lo  ,  a  queer,  twisted 
)k!n  which  hate  and 
ar  shifted  and  fought  for  dominance, 
le  \e  began  his  tortuous,  difficult  ascent 
tl  staircase. 

r,  Vernons  had  to  put  in  an  elevator 
'ol  she  was  thinking.  She  raised  her  eyes 
tl  picture — the  wild  horse  galloping  its 
Ipi  s  rider  on  and  on  through  the  forest. 
e  d  idn't  afford  an  elevator.  She  looked  into 
e  rary,  her  mind  rearranging  it  into  a 
dr  m.  We  could  put  in  a  bathroom  over 
'.re 

Jo  was  slamming  his  feet  down  on  the 
id  (.  "Sh-h!"  Amy  hissed  so  loudly  that 
he  tated  and  looked  down  at  her.  He  had 
irt  up  the  second  flight  wtleh  he  stag- 
rw  and  one  long  arm  went  up  to  steady 
m  ainst  the  wall.  His  hand  clutched  at 
e  \  ture  frame  with  a  scrabbling  sound, 
ler'  vas  a  sudden  splintering  and  crash  as 
e  :  ture  of  Mazeppa  fell  and  the  glass 
at!  ed  at  his  feet.  Stupidly  he  regarded  the 
■ec  ge,  then  looked  down  at  Amy.  She 
lew  t  was  coming,  the  excuse,  and  she 
oui  t  she  couldn't  possibly  bear  it. 
"I  mn  plaster ! "  The  words  twisted  out  of 
m  ith.  "Knew  it  wouldn't  hold." 

fiEjwere  frozen  there,  he  looking  down, 
e  Ijking  up,  their  eyes  fixed,  locked  to- 
tw  n  a  surge  of  hate  and  disappointment 
ailse  and  eddied  from  the  murky  under- 
lie of  consciousness.  Amy  stood  with  her 
ndl.ightly  clasped  beneath  her  chin.  The 
isslight  have  cut  him.  She  felt  herself  be- 
1  tthake,  icy  cold  creeping  upward  from 
'  f  t.  Joe  turned  and  wove  his  way  up- 
lir^  .he  glass  crushing  and  splintering  be- 
Jtt  iis  shoes. 

Hii  sound  of  an  opening  door  froze  her 
fiflity.  Over  the  bleakness  of  her  face 
•  t.'d  to  draw  down  the  mask  of  ma- 
calm,  as  she  heard  Ruthie's  mules 
ig  along   the  hall.   Swiftly  Amy 
i  the  stairs. 

idy!"  she  heard  Ruthie's  sharp  cry. 
was  an  edge  of  panic.  "Are  you 

reached  the  top  step.  Ruthie  stood  in 
f  her  father,  hands  knotted  on  her 
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breast  as  Amy's  had  been  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, face  twisted  into  the  expectancy  of  dis- 
aster. 

Joe  sagged  against  the  newel  post.  He  made 
a  wide,  unairticulated  gesture  toward  the 
stairs.  "Mazeppa,"  he  said.  "Didn't  like  th' 
dam'  thing  anyway."  The  beginning  of  an 
unhinged  laugh  rippled  from  his  throat. 

Taking  the  cue.  Amy  produced  her  own 
bleak  laugh.  "That  darned  picture!  I'll  clear 
it  up  in  the  morning.  It's  late,  honey."  She 
put  her  arm  around  Ruthie.  "Sorry  it  fright- 
ened you.  Go  to  bed  and  I'll  come  tuck  you 
in,  in  a  second." 

"But,  daddy,"  Ruthie  said,  "are  you  sure 
it  didn't  cut  you?  You  look  so — so  funny!" 

Joe  clung  to  the  newel  post,  rocking  slightly 
as  though  he  were  on  shipboard. 

"Daddy's  all  right,  darling."  Amy  tried  to 
laugh  again.  "It  just  startled  him.  Run  along, 
now."  Why  didn't  the  child  go,  for  heaven's 
sake?  Amy  took  Joe's  arm.  If  he'd  only 
move !  Three  steps  to  his  room  ...  if  he  could 
make  it  without  lurching.  Miraculously  he 
did,  and  behind  the  half-closed  door  Amy 
busied  herself,  speaking  in  a  bright  social 
voice,  all  for  Ruthie.  "I'll  get  you  some 
hot  milk,  darling.  Gosh,  what  a  narrow 
escape!" 

Ruthie  was  still  hanging  about  outside  the 
door.  Amy  put  her  arm  around  her  and  they 
started  down  the  hall.  "But,  mum,  is  dad  all 
right,  really?  He  looks  so  pooped." 

"  Pooped  "  was  a  good  word,  Amy  thought 
viciously.  /'//  tell  her  how  pooped  he  really  is. 
She  drew  a  long  breath.  "Ruthie,"  she 

said,  "daddy  isn't  himself.  He's  "  Here 

it  was — but  she  couldn't  say  the  word.  The 
old  words  came  tumbling  out.  "Darling,  it's 
^^^^^^^^^      nothing  serious,  really,  but 
he  just  doesn't  feel  well — 
bad  color,  you  know. 
All  the  older  lawyers 
pushed  themselves  so 
hard  during  the  war.  He 
needs  a  rest." 
^^■^■i^H         "Iknow, mum, "Ruthie 
agreed,  and  in  the  sweet 
reasonableness  of  her  voice  Amy  perceived 
with  shock  that  Ruthie  did  know.  "He 
hasn't  seemed  just  right.  I  suppose  it's  the 
strain  and  all.  Lots  of  men  seem  sort  of  jit- 
tery and  tired  these  days." 

"That's  it — fatigue.  When  he  overdoes 
he's  apt  to  have  these — well,  sick  spells." 

They  stood,  chattering  inanely,  like  two 
women  at  a  reception,  rolling  and  whipping, 
embroidering  with  words.  As  Ruthie  slid  into 
bed.  Amy  leaned  down  swiftly  to  kiss  the 
younger  girl  good  night.  Thank  goodness, 
Bettina  had  slept  through  it!  Softly,  Amy 
closed  the  door. 

Joe  was  sprawled  on  the  bed,  half  un- 
dressed, breathing  noisily.  Amy  went  into 
the  bathroom  and  scrubbed  at  her  teeth  and 
face  and  hands  as  though  to  wash  off  any 
vestige  of  association  with  him.  When  she 
was  ready  for  bed  she  tiptoed  barefoot  down 
to  the  girls'  room.  She  put  her  ear  to  the 
door,  to  be  sure,  doubly  sure,  that  this 
hadn't  hit  Ruthie  too  hard,  to  make  certain 
there  were  no  secret  tears.  If  there  were, 
she  must  go  in  and  comfort  her. 

She  heard  a  burble  of  voices,  Bettina's  ask- 
ing and  Ruthie's  answering.  "Go  back  to 
sleep.  Bet.  It's  nothing.  Poor  old  Joe's  just 
come  in  stinking  again  and  pulled  the  picture 
of  Mazeppa  off  the  wall,  and  Amy's  got  that 
sour  face  on.  But  we're  going  to  pretend  now 
that  he's  just  sick.  She  used  to  call  it  nerves 
or  tired,  but  now  he's  sick,  see?"  said  the 
bitter  little  voice. 

"But  why?"  Bettina  demanded.  "Why  do 
we  have  to  pretend,  when  everybody  knows 
poor  old  Joe's  just  a  stumblebum?  It's  no 
secret.  Why  does  Amy  care?" 

"Because  she  loves  the  guy,"  Ruthie  re- 
torted scornfully. ' '  Ever  hear  of  love  ?  " 

"It  sounds  sappy  to  me."  Bettina  said.  "If 
that's  love,  deliver  me!  But  I  still  don't  see 
why  it  makes  her  want  to  pretend  he's  sick." 

"Ah.  my  child,"  Ruthie  said  loftily, 
"  that's  the  older  generation  for  you.  It  would 
kill  Amy  if  she  thought  we  knew." 

"Yep,  guess  you're  right."  Bettina 
yawned.  "They  just  can't  face  facts,  can 
they?"  THE  END 
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Test  FRESH  yourself  at  our  expense.  See  if  FRESH  isn't  more  effective, 
creamier,  smoother  than  any  deodorant  you've  ever  tried.  Only  FRESH  can 
use  the  patented  combination  of  amazing  ingredients  which  gives  you  this 
safe,  smooth  cream  that  doesn't  dry  out  .  .  .  that  really  stops  perspiration 


PHOTOS  BV  STUART 


Each  dish  looks  so  appetizing,  set  out  in  true  smorgasbord  style,  that  you  don't  know  M'here  to  begin,  and  you  end  having  some  of  everything! 


By  RL'TH  MILLS  TEAOITE 

I'M  told  that  the  smorgasbord  custom  originated  in  Sweden  as  a  com- 
munity enterprise:  when  people  gathered  for  a  party,  each  woman 
brought  her  own  special  masterpiece,  and  all  the  dishes  were  set 
out  together  for  everybody's  sampling.  Why  not  revive  the  custom 
here?  If  four  or  five  hostesses  pool  their  efforts,  a  most  impressive 
smorgasbord  will  result  without  anybody's  being  overburdened  with 
work.  And  with  the  recipes  I'm  going  to  suggest,  you  can  invite  one  or 
two  more  couples  who  will  contribute  nothing  but  their  appetites  and 
admiration. 

In  planning  a  sm'orgdshord,  tlic  probl(;m  is  not  what  to  include  but 
where  to  stop  including.  Ttic  r:hoice  of  dishes  is  practically  limitless. 
Not  so  one's  capacity— and  the  criterion  of  perfection  is  not  in  num- 
bers, but  in  quality.  For  our  smorgasbord  I've  chosen  bf)t,  bland,  sharp 
and  sweet  foods  which  in  combination  provide  a  well-balanced  meal. 
Opulent,  yes,  but  any  smorgasbord  worthy  of       (Comimied  on  l'ay.e  ns) 


Four  or  five  hostesses  pool  their  efforts,  ^vilh  small  labor,  impressive  results! 
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t's  a  lot  of  garden-fresh  peas  for 
money. 

'  you  planted  peas  in  your  own  gar- 

,  hoed  them,  sprayed  them,  picked 
at  exactly  the  right  time,  after 
t  60  days  you  might  get  about  2 
ds  of  peas  from  each  8  to  10  feet 

ow.  You'd  still  have  to  shell  and 

c  them. 


Two  pounds  of  fresli-pickcd  peas  sounds 
like  big  money's  worth.  liut  that's  not 
the  half  of  it.  Green  Cliant  Brand  peas 
are  grown  from  s])ecial  seed  and  arc 
"picked  and  packed  at  the  fleeting  mo- 
ment of  perfect  flavor,"  when  they're 
at  their  sweet  and  tender  best. 

Look  to  the  Green  Ciiant  for  some- 
thing extra  in  eating  pleasure. 


Listen  to  the  Fred  Waring  Shoio  on  NBC  every  Friday  morning  for  the  Green  Giant 


"GrorD  Giant"  and  ••Niblots"  Brands  U.  S.  I'at.  OO.  ©  MVCCo. 


^BRAND 

Valley  Canning  Company,  headquarters,  Le  Sueur,  Minnesota;  Fine  Foods  of  Canada.  Lt'l..  Tenimseh,  Ontario.    Also  packers  of  Nihlets  Brand  whole 


kernel  corn. 
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Wrmoor, 
Ttf  E  work/ 

(nt         MlHUTB  TAPIOCA-FULL  OF  COUHTRY-mCHBH  ) 


CHEERY  CHERRY  TAPIOCA 


2'/>  cups  cherry  juice  and  water 
VA  cups  drained  canned  or  quick- 
frozen  pitted  red  sour  cherries 


V2  cup  sugar  . 
3  tablespoons  Minute  Tapioca 
Y4  teaspoon  salt 

^  c^-  r  Minute  Tapioca,  salt,  and  cherry  juice  and  water  in 
ComSTne  sugar.  Minute  ^.^P'"^*''  .       -y  mixture  comes  to 

saucepan.  Place  over  medium  ^^^^^^^'.^^^^^^  Add  cher- 

a  full  boil,  stirring  ^  "f^e  plain  or  with  whipped 

concoction!  Bound  to  bring  compliments  and 
huzzahs  for  the  clever  cook  who  makes  it  And 
for  all  its  luscious  goodness  -  what  could  be 
quicker  and  easier  to  fix  ?  Like  all  V-^-'^^f^ 
Minute  Tapioca  desserts,  it's  mighty  t4Kifty,  too. 

Memo  to  Brides!  If  you're  a  kitchen  recruit-you 
^rnever  have  used  real,  genuine  Tj'-^ 
at  was  not  available  during  the  war  yea  s.)  So  get  a 
box  today!  Minute  Tapioca  is  the  expert  s  answer  to 
easy  quick  wonder  desserts-omelets  and  souffle 
1  a  don't  fail-iuicy  meat  loaves  that  slice  like  a 
dream  and  scores  of  other  problem  dishes! 

A  product  of  General  Food* 


FREE!  WONDERFUL  NEW  RECIPE  BOOK 

MINUTE  TAPIOCA,  Department  S,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
Please  send  rne  a  I'Rl:!;  copy  ot  "Miracles  with  Minute  Tapioca,"  con- 
taining over  50  recipes  tor  creamy  desserts — juicy  fruit  pies  that  don't  run — 
flufty  omelets  and  soiilHes — tender  meat  loaves  that  slice  without  crumbling 
— rich  soups,  stews,  etc. 

Nome  

Address  

City_  


_Stole_ 


Off.f  •xprVei  Oct,  1,  1949.  Good  only  in  U,  S.  A. 
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Perfect  tcing  for 
Layer  Cakesj 

Alio  molf*t  wond«rful  mennguvt  und 
eondt«t,  and  delightful  morthmallow  touc«  (or  tun- 
do9t,  g«lot)n«,  fruilt,  puddmgv   Grand  tubthlut*  for 
whipp«d  crvom.  Nvsdt  no  mvltirtg.   R*ud/  to 
>ioyt  hith  and  cr»omy.  fffff.  R«eip«  Boolr 

dtfliiioutly   "dtff#r*nt"   d«tMrtt.   Wnti*  ^ 
-Ol.t»,  D«p<   449,  ',t   lo-^.v  Mo 


Have  a  BIG, 
EXTRA  INCOME! 

■t  A\uv/  titunninif  Kvc-ryday 
t  i  of  iiirthdiiy,  Get- 


^        -  l-i^^^^^^    (I'.X  of   11  .  f.i.rn.l.,,,  lol.l.TH 

W       /\  'f  h'iX  Ih  your*  to  ki'fp]  Other  money 

rnuk'T.  Inrhifio  (;ift  Wrttfii,  HiatlorM-ry. 
N.iri,fl  -Ir,ij,rlr.(«.<l  IVr«on«l  Notes.  Hond 
for  HAM!'I>:M  (jN  A  I'iTt* » V  A  t,  'J  OIjAY  ! 
PHILLIPS  CARD  CO..  S42  Hunt  St.  .Nawlon,  Mant 


DAZEY 

form  0  DAZtY  j&  CHAIN  of  kllch.n  product-. 

•  CAN  OPfNER  .  KNIfE  SHARPENER  •  JUICER 

.  ICE  CRUSHER  .  BLEND  R  MIX  •  NUT  CRACKER 
»  -.^  . 

(Continued  from  Page  136) 
the  name  must  be  something  of  a  spread,  and 
this  is  really  quite  modest.  It's  a  home  ver- 
sion of  the  smorgasbord  one  encounters  in  the 
better  Swedish  restaurants. 

There  will  be  three  hot  dishes — Swedish 
meat  rolls,  baked  marrowfat  beans  and  a  cas- 
serole of  salmon  and  oysters.  I'd  like  to  go 
into  a  description  of  these  dishes  as  I  list 
them,  but  I'd  better  step  right  along  at  a 
lively  pace  and  save  room  for  the  recipes. 
For  a  cold,  bland  meat  there  will  be  jellied 
veal  loaf  with  a  garnish  of  radish  roses 
and  cucumber  slices.  The  veal  tastes  like 
chicken — but  I  said  I  wasn't  going  to  talk  at 
this  point  and  I'd  better  stick  to  that  pro- 
gram. A  big  bowl  of  herring  salad — indispen- 
sable— will  be  flanked  by  smaller  dishes  of 
stuffed  eggs  anchovy,  pickled  string  beans 
with  onion  rings,  shrimp  vinaigrette  and 
cheese.  These  five  dishes  take  care  of  the 
salad  and  hors-d'oeuvre  departments. 

We  must  have  fruit  on  our  board,  and  a 
mold  of  pineapple,  cranberries  and  apples  will 
be  just  right.  There  will  be  sour  cream  to  eat 
with  it — the  combination  of  fruit  and  sour 
cream  is  something  I  can't  resist.  For  bread 
we'll  have  thin  sandwiches  of  rye  or  pumper- 
nickel and  toasted  rye  wafers. 

No  smorgasbord  would  be  complete  with- 
out at  least  one  pastry,  and  I've  held  myself 
down  to  one,  but  it's  a  beauty — a  Swedish 
tea  ring  as  full  as  it  will  hold  of  candied  fruit 
and  nuts.  This  is  not  a  real  dessert,  but  it's 
desserttsA — and  I  think  that's  the  right 
touch.  A  sweet,  gooey  dessert  would  be  en- 
tirely too  much. 

Every  item  on  this  menu  can  be  prepared 
in  advance,  and  the  hot  food  can  be  reheated 
at  the  scene  of  the  party  while  the  cold  food 
is  being  arranged  on  serving  platters.  If 
there's  food  left  over,  it  will  keep  beautifully. 
I  like  to  have  more  than  enough,  in  case 
people  are  extra  hungry,  but  I  don't  like  to 
waste  a  bite. 

SWEDISH  MEAT  ROLLS 

For  the  rolls  you  will  need  3  round  steaks 
cut  'A  inch  thick,  '/2  pound  lean  pork  and 
'/2  pound  veal  ground  together  three  times, 
and  pound  salt  pork  in  the  piece.  Lay 
steaks  on  a  hoard,  cut  off  fat,  cover  with 
heavy  paper  and  pound  them  until  they  are 
as  thin  as  they  possibly  can  be  without 
tearing.  Cut  steaks  into  strips  about  2 
inches  wide  and  5  inches  long. 

Put  ground  veal  and  pork  into  a  bowl 
with  1  egg,  3  tablespoons  chopped  parsley, 
'/t  clove  garlic,  minced,  1  tablespoon  minced 
onion,  3  tablespoons  bread  crumbs,  1  table- 
spoon cream,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  '/z  tea- 
spoon freshly  ground  black  pepper.  )X  ork 
with  wooden  spoon  or  your  hands  until 
mixture  is  blended  and  has  a  sticky  con- 
sistency. 

Remove  rind  from  salt  pork  and  cut  into 
slicks  about  4  inches  long  and  '3  inch 
square.  Spread  slabs  of  steak  with  a  layer 
of  ground-meat  mixture  and  place  a  stick 
of  salt  pork  across  ea«-h  one,  letting  the 
ends  of  the  salt  pork  project  evenly  beyoml 
the  sides  of  the  steak  slabs.  N«»w  roll  firmly 
and  fasten  with  toolhpi<'ks.  Sprinkle  rolls 
lightl>  vtilh  salt  and  pepper  and  dredge 
»ilh  flour.  INlelt  some  butler  or  margarine 
in  a  skillet,  ad<l  rolls  and  cook  them  to  a 
ri<-li  golden  brown. 

'I'ransfer  rolls  to  a  casserole,  put  a  lillle 
more  butter  or  margarine  in  the  skillet 
and  add  to  1  pound  sli«'e«l  fresh  mush- 
rooms. Cover,  saute  ^  minutes  and  add  2'^ 
«'iips  consomme.  Lse  canned  consomme  or 
make  it  with  bouillon  powder,  cubes,  or 
meat  paste  and  water.  Dissolve  .I  table- 
spo<iMS  <',ornstareh  in  1  cup  cold  top  milk, 
add  this  to  contents  of  skillet  and  stir 
constantly  until  thick  and  boiling.  Add  I 
tablespoon  catchup  and  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  I'our  this  sauce  over  intra!  rolls, 
••over  an«l  bake  in  moch-rate  oven.  .'$.■)()'  I'  ., 
until  ten«l<-r — about  1 '/4  hours.  The  meal 
uill  b<r  v<Ty  lender  and  the  suit  pork  will 
help  to  keep  it  juii'y. 

'I'lif  raw  rolls  can  !><■  prepared  ahead  of 
I  iiiir  und  baked  at  >  our  i-on  venience,  or  I  lie 
v\  liole  j<d>  can  be  done  in  ailvuiiee  rea<l)  for 
rclieul  iiig.  IT  lher<-  are  any  meal  rtills  lef'l 
<»v«-r,  serve  lliein  the  nc\l  day  uilli  rice  or 
notxIlcH. 

HAK.V.I*  UV.\!SS 

Soak  I '/J  pounds  ilricil  marrow  fal  l>e<iMK 
overniuhl  in  cold  HUler.  I  hc  pea  beaiiH  in- 
Htead,  if  you  like  ihern  beller,  but  I  think 


Best  new  f oi 
idea  in  yearf 

Delicious  beef  gravy  i 
cans  .  .  .  ready- to -serv 

Delicious  brown  beef  gravy,  all  re; 
to  serve,  in  cans!  As  good  as  any  ^ 
ever  made  in  your  own  roasting  p 
Meat,  bread,  potatoes,  left-ov' 
economy  foods  ...  all  taste  bei 
and  look  better  with  plenty  of  go 
rich  gravy! 

No  mixing,  no  stirring!  Just  oj 
heat  and  pour.  Keep  a  few  cans  han 
Costs  pennies  to  serve  .  .  .  helps 
dollars  on  your  monthly  food  bill. 


A  LIFE-SAVER  F 
MEAL  PLANNER 

•  Adds  taste  and  gia 
to  economy  foods 

•  Livens  up  left-over! 

•  Enriches  slim  meal 

•  Wonderful  on  bread; 
children's  snacks 


Franco-Rmericaii 
BEEF  GRAY 

One  of  the  famous  Franco- American  "MealMcf 
Spaglietti  •  Macaroni  •  Beef  Gravy 


SINGING  TEA  KETTLI 

THIS  KETTLE  is  made  of  so 
copper  with  sparkling  ch 
mium  finish.   The  natural-fin| 
copper  bottom  heats  quickly  a| 
efficiently — 2)2  quarts  capacitj 
and  you  won't  burn  your  fingiF 
on  the  cool  bakelite  handle,  ll 
yours,  if  you  send  us  two  2-y«| 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  subscrj 
tions,  sold  at  the  full  U.S.  pril 
$5.00  each,  to  persons  living  o| 
side  your  own  home.  Your  o'f 
or  your  personal  gift  subscrj 
tions  will  not  count. 
We  cannot  accept  cash  orders  1 
kettle.  This  offer  good  in  U| 
only,  until  May  31,  1949. 
Send  names  and  addresses  of  si 
scribors,  together  with  your  nal 
and  adtlress  ami  remittance  tcl 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMpJ 

842  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  S  \ 


INade  of  really  fine 
ingredients  .  .  .  seasoned  to 
perfection  .  .  .  Kitchen  Fresh 
at  your  grocer's. 

^    IT'S  AMERICA'S  FAVORITE! 

3T£:  Do  you  like  a  touch  of  onion  and  gar- 
'  Then  get  Miracle  French  by  Kraft. 


Mmko  Trays 

Add  Joy  to  Days 

^en  good  friends  get  together 

th  Trays  and  Tumblers  win  high  praise . 

d  Cheer  in  any  weather. 


'e  time!  Save  work!  Ease  serving  chores 
d  sparkle,  smartness,  zest! 
Department,  Gift  or  Jeweby  Stores 
lich  feature  but  the  best. 


"  h  HASKO  Trays  and  Tumblers  (.with 
f  igns  to  match)  are  beautifully  gift  pack- 
«  dfor  getting  or  giving.  Sold  individually 
<  n  combination  sets. 

1  SKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
1  Pt.  120, 135  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
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the  big  marrowfats  are  niee  for  a  change. 
Drain  off  water  in  w  hioh  they  were  soaked, 
cover  with  plenty  of  coltl  water  and  heal 
slowly  to  boiling  point.  Lower  heat  to  sim- 
mer and  cook,  uncovered,  until  skins  of 
beans  will  crack  when  >oii  blo\t  on  them. 
After  this  stage  is  reached,  cook  1.5  min- 
utes more  for  luck. 

Have  ready  1  cup  chopped  sweet  pepper, 
mixed  green  and  red.  if  you  can  get  the  red. 
54  cup  chopped  onion  and  !4  pound  sliced 
bacon,  the  slices  cut  in  half.  Mix  together 
14  cup  dark  molasses,  '/i  cup  catchup,  1  tea- 
spoon dry  mustard,  'j  cup  light  brown 
sugar,  2  cloves  garlic,  minced.  2  teaspoons 
salt,  J4  teaspoon  freshly  ground  black  pep- 
per and  2  cups  boiling  water. 

Fill  pot  or  casserole  (4  full  of  beans  and 
cover  with  about  'A  of  the  chopped  peppers, 
onions  and  bacon  slices.  Repeat  these  lay- 
ers until  pot  is  full,  topping  with  bacon 
slices.  Pour  in  molasses  mixture  and  add 
enough  boiling  water  to  cover  beans.  Put 
on  lid  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven,  250°F..  until 
beans  are  tender — about  8  hours.  During 
cooking  add  boiling  water  if  beans  become 
dry.  Bake  them  the  day  before  if  you  like; 
I  think  they  improve  with  standing.  Re- 
heat in  oven  or  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water  on 
top  of  range. 

SALMOIV-AIVD-OYSTER 
CASSEROLE 

Get  2  salmon  steaks  weighing  about  44 
pound  each,  and  2  dozen  oysters.  (If  fresh 
or  frozen  salmon  isn't  available,  substi- 
tute a  1-pound  can  of  red  salmon.)  Re- 
move bones  and  skin  from  salmon  and  cut 
steaks  into  large  bite-size  pieces.  Heat  3 
tablespoons  butter  or  margarine  in  a  skil- 


^  No  man  expects  a  great  deal  from 
^  marriage.  He  is  quite  satisfied  if 
his  wife  is  a  good  cook,  a  good  valet, 
an  attentive  audience,  and  a  pa- 
tient nurse.   ANON. 


let,  add  salmon  chunks  and  saute  3  min- 
utes. Turn  occasionally  with  a  pancake 
turner,  being  careful  not  to  break  the 
chunks.  Transfer  salmon  to  casserole.  I 
like  to  use  a  shallow  casserole  for  this.  Pick 
over  oysters  to  be  sure  there  are  no  bits  of 
shell  ixi  them  and  drain  in  colander.  Put  a 
little  more  butter  or  margarine  in  skillel. 
add  oysters  and  cook  until  their  edges  curl. 
Using  a  slotted  spoon  so  that  the  juice  will 
drain  off,  transfer  oysters  to  casserole,  al- 
ternating them  with  the  pieces  of  salmon. 
Save  juice  in  skillet  to  add  to  sauce. 

In  a  saucepan  melt  4  tablespoons  butter 
or  margarine,  remove  from  heat,  add  6 
tablespoons  flour  and  mix  to  a  smooth 
paste.  Stir  in  2  cups  milk,  juice  from  skil- 
let, %  pound  American  Cheddar  cheese  cut 
into  small  pieces,  1  teaspoon  dried  chervil, 
54  teaspoon  dried  sweet  basil,  !4  teaspoon 
pepper,  I  teaspoon  salt,  I  tablespoon  lemon 
juice  and  I  teaspoon  gourmet  powder  or 
other  Chinese  seasoning  powder  if  you 
have  it.  Cook  in  double  boiler  or  over  direct 
heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  sauce  is 
thick  and  smooth.  If  you  like,  54  cup  sherry 
may  be  substituted  for  54  cup  of  the  milk. 
Taste  for  seasoning,  especially  salt,  and 
add  more  if  needed.  Pour  sauce  into  cas- 
serole. Don't  stir,  but  take  a  knife  and 
gently  lift  the  pieces  of  salmon  and  the 
oysters  so  that  the  sauce  will  run  down  be- 
tween them  and  be  evenly  distributed. 
Sprinkle  2  or  3  tablespoons  grated  cheese 
over  the  top. 

This  much  can  be  done  in  advance.  Half 
an  hour  before  serving  put  the  casserole  in 
a  moderate,  3.50°F.,  oven.  Just  before  serv- 
ing put  under  broiler  for  a  couple  of  min- 
utes to  brown  the  top.  Garnish  with  pars- 
ley and  eat  with  delight.  I've  served  this 
same  mixture  in  scallop  shells  as  the  first 
course  of  a  dinner.  If  you  try  that  some- 
time, and  I  do  recommend  it,  sprinkle  the 
filled  shells  with  a  good  coating  of  brea<l 
crumbs  and  dot  with  butter  or  margarine 
before  baking. 

HERRIXG  SALAU 

Get  2  salt  herrings,  remove  heads,  clean 
and  soak  in  cold  water  at  least  5  hours,  an<l 
longer  if  they  are  very  salty.  Skin  fillets  and 
cut  into  small  pieces.  Put  herring  in  a 
bowl  with  254  cups  cubed  cooked  or  canned 
beets,  1  cup  cold  [boiled  potatoes,  diced,  1 
cup  finely  chopped  onions,  1  cup  cubed  raw 
apples  and  54  cup  pickled  sweet  gherkins 
cut  into  thin  slices.  Add  5  tablespoons 


RIGHT  TURN  "toa-tfirrfiy 

KARO 

*meal-in-a-cifsh' 


YEP  .  .  .  it's  very  easy  to  turn  a  modest  ham 
cut  into  a  glamor  meal  .  .  .  the  ham,  sweet 
'taters  and  apple  rings  take  on  a  wondrous 
glaze  with  KARO,  (see  recipe  lielow)  ...  it 
makes  'em  look  as  rich  and  appetizing  as  they 
really  are  .  .  .  with  the  delicious  flavor  that 
only  KARO  gives  to  good  foods. 
Use  KARO  Blue  Label  or  the  maple-like  Green 
Label . . .  either  one  adds  "the  tempting  touch." 
Just  try  it  once.  Folks  .  .  .  and  you'll  serve 
it  often. 


FREE!  A  brand  new  edition  of  'KARO  Kookery' 
...new  and  unique  recipes. . .up-to-the-minute 
ways  to  help  you  ntake  many  delicious  dishes 
with  KARO.  Just  mail  a  post  card  to  KARO, 
Department  F,  Box  1542,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
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BAKED  HAM  DINNER 


 1 
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2  to  2V2  pound  smoked  shoulder 
butt  or  tenderloin 
Whole  cloves 

1  cup  KARO  Syrup,  Blue  or  Green  Label 

cup  water 

2  tablespoons  vinegar 
2  medium  red  apples 

4  medium-cooked  sweet  potatoes 
Stud  ham  with  cloves  and  place  in  large  shallow 
baking  dish.  Combine  KARO  Syrup,  water  and 
vinegar,  pour  over  ham.  Bake  uncovered  in  slow 
oven  (325°F.)  1  hour,  basting  frequently.  Core 
apples  and  cut  into  rings,  %  inch  thick.  Place 
apples  and  sweet  potatoes  in  baking  dish.  Con- 
tinue baking  30  to  45  minutes,  basting  frequently. 
Note:  Follow  above  recipe  for  slice  of  ham  1-inch  thick. 
If  a  half  or  whole  smoked  ham  is  used,  cook  according 
to  label  directions.  One  to  1 '/a  hours  before  ham  is 
done,  proceed  as  in  above  recipe. 

KARO  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  the  Corn  ProdactB  Eefinine  Co., 


KAKO  is  available  in 
I  Vi,  5  4  10  lb.  sizes. 

New  York,  N.  Y 


asIiO  TRAYS 

And  accessories 


1  w 
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these  Heinz  Recipes  fir 

Thrifty 

Meatless 
Meals 


"9  We/nz  So 


•  • 


SAVORY  BAKED  LIMA  BEANS 

\  •Combine  one  11 -oz.  tin 

of  Heini  Cream  of  Tomato 
Soup,  undiluted,   2  Tbs. 
minced  onion,  4  cups  cooked 
I    lima  beans,  drained  (or  1 '/z 
cups  dry  lima  beans),  and 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Place  in  casserole.  Sprinkle 
top  with  buttered  bread 
^crumbs.  Top  with  onion 
ngs,  if  desired.  Bake  45 
in.  in  moderate  oven  (350° 
Serves  6.  Here's  a  nour- 
hing  dish  that  costs  little! 


SCALLOPED  MUSHROOM  POTATOES 

#  Combine  contents  of  a  tin 
^is*^"  w  *^  Heini  Cream  of  Mush- 

room Soup,  undiluted,  Vs  tsp. 
pepper  and  Vi  cup  milk. 
Pare  and  thinly  slice  6  me- 
dium potatoes.  Arrange  in 
layers  in  casserole,  with 
soup  combination  between 
layers.  Cover.  Bake  in  hot 
oven  (400°  F.)  50  min.  Re- 
move cover.  Bake  until  the 
potatoes  are  a  tempting 
brown.  Serves  6. 


SOUP 


einz 

Soup's  iS7, 


Rich  Heinz  Soups— perfect  Lenten  main- 
stays by  themselves— make  wonderful 
backgrounds  for  meatless  casseroles! 
Cooked  the  old  home  way,  these  thrifty 
soups  are  rich  with  homespun  flavors! 
Buy  your  favorite  Heinz  Soups  today! 


vinop:ar.  talilrspoons  salad  oil.  1  traspoon 
prepared  horse-radish,  I'i  taliles|M>ons 
siisar.  teasp<M»n  pepper  and  1  scant  lea- 
s|M>on  salt.  Toss  with  two  fitrks  until  well 
mixed  and  taste  for  seasoninjr.  Vou  may 
need  more  salt — that  <lepends  on  the  salt- 
iness of  your  herrinfr.  Make  salad  at  least 
the  morninp  of  the  party  if  not  the  day 
l>ef€jre. 

To  serve,  make  a  hieh  mound  of  the 
salad  in  the  center  of  a  bowl  or  plate  and 
garnish  with  a  circle  of  thinly  sliced  hard- 
cooked  eggs  and  a  border  of  small  lettuce 
leaves. 

PICKLED  STRIXi  BE.\.>.S 

I'll  give  you  the  recipe  for  a  small  quan- 
tity, but  I  hope  you'll  remember  it  this 
summer  when  beans  will  be  plentiful  an<l 
inexpensive,  if  not  growing  in  overwhelm- 
ing abundance  in  your  own  vegetable  gar- 
den. 

Boil  together  for  10  minutes  Ijj  cups 
vinegar,  1  cup  water,  1  cup  sugar,  1  table- 
spoon mustard  seed,  1  teaspoon  pepper- 
corns, 1  teaspoon  salt,  1  cinnamon  stick 
and  2  cloves  garlic  cut  into  small  pieces. 
Strain  and  keep  hot.  Remove  ends  from  2 
pounds  string  beans,  cover  with  boiling 
water  and  boil  until  slightly  underdone. 
Drain  beans  well  and  while  they  are  still 
hot  pour  the  hot  vinegar  mixture  over 
them.  Seal  in  jars,  or,  if  they  are  to  be 
used  soon,  store  in  refrigerator.  They 
should  stand  at  least  overnight  before  they 
are  used. 

To  serve,  drain  beans  and  arrange  them 
in  a  dish  M'ith  plenty  of  small  onion  rings. 

STI'FFED-EOGS  AXCHOVY 

Hard-cook  9  eggs;  chill  thoroughly  in  cold 
water  and  peel.  Lsing  a  sharp-pointed 
knife,  cut  a  circle  of  small  connecting  V"s 
around  the  center  of  each  egg,  being  sure 
to  cut  all  the  way  through  the  white.  Hold 
the  ends  of  the  eggs,  twist  gently,  pull 
halves  apart  and  remove  yolks.  Mash  yolks 
with  a  fork,  add  Is  pound  soft  butter  or 
margarine,  2  tablespoons  vinegar,  1  tea- 
spoon sugar,  5^  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper 
and  8  ancho\~y  fillets,  minced  fine.  Stir  and 
l>eat  until  very  smooth,  roll  into  balls  and 
put  one  in  the  center  of  each  egg-white 
cup.  Sprinkle  yolks  with  paprika.  TTie 
stuffed  eggs  look  faintly  like  water  lilies — 
anyhow,  they're  pretty.  To  serve,  arrange 
in  a  bowl  and  garnish  with  water  cress. 

CHEESE 

Gruyere  and  Swiss  cheeses  make  a  good 
combination.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  don't 
have  to  tell  you  how  to  make  them,  but  I'll 
suggest  an  arrangement.  Remove  rinds 
from  very  thin  slices  of  Swiss  cheese,  put 
slices  on  a  damp  towel  and  cover  with  an- 
other damp  towel.  Let  them  stand  a  few 
minutes  to  absorb  moisture  and  roll  each 
slice  into  a  small  cylinder.  Cut  several 
wedges  of  Gruyere  cheese  into  3  or  4  pie- 
shaped  pieces  each.  Arrange  them  in  a  cir- 
cle, points  out.  and  stand  the  rolls  of  Swiss 
cheese  upright  in  the  center. 

SHRI.MP  VI.XAICiRETTE 

Mash  1  pound  fresh  shrimp  and  plunge 
them  into  boiling  water  to  which  some 
vinegar  has  been  added.  Boil  8  minutes. 
Drain  and  remove  shells  and  veins.  Pre- 
cooked frozen  shrimp  or  canned  shrimp 
may  be  used  instead  of  raw.  Make  vinai- 
grette sauce  by  combining  1  tablespf>on 
chopped  onion,  2  tablf>sf>oons  chopped 
sweet  pickle,  1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley  . 
1  tables|M>on  chopped  green  pefiper,  1 
tablesfMH>n  chopped  pimieiito,  1  leas|MM>n 
salt,  1  teas|M>on  sugar.  ',{  cup  salad  oil.  '4 
cup  vinegar  an«l  a  few  drops  garlic  juice. 
Combine  shrimp  and  vinaigrelt«"  se\eriil 
hours  before  serving.  Arrange  in  a  small 
i>owl. 

In  arranging  these  five  dishes  on  the  smor- 
ghsbord,  the  eggs  anchovy,  cheese  and  pickled 
string  beans  could  occupy  the  same  dish  and 
they  would  look  very  pretty  that  way,  but 
the  shrimp  vinaigrette  and  herring  salad 
should  Ik-  in  separate  bowls. 

JEI.I.IEI»  VEAI.  I.O.\F 

C>et  a  veal  knuckle  or  nliin  Im^mc,  Huwed  into 
He\erul  |iirc<-M,  and  I  '/i  |H>iitidH  leiiii  veld. 
)\  iihIi  iMiiien  I  lioroiiglilt  lo  ri  tiiovc  Immk- 
MplifilfTH,  pill  in  a  pot  hiiIi  I  b<*  Iciiii 
uihI  4-4i\er  uilli  colli  ual<-r.  HririK  lo  a  ImiII. 
nkiiti  and  add  2  Ii-iim|m><>ii»  xiiIi,  (t  pcpiM-r- 
coriiM,  2  carrot M  aiitl  I  Mlalk  <'cler>  .  Cover 
■  lid  xiiniiier  tiiilil  meal  i>  <|iiile  lender  — 


You'll  I  Inn  .  these  nev 

BROW]\IES 


So  good!  So  low  in  cost!  So  quick  and  easy  to  baki 
with  the  new 

PVO-iltY 


Jl'ST  ADD  W.4TER  —and  nuts  if  desired. 

One  package  makes  24  ormore  deliciou; 
chocolate  flavored,  fudge-coke  squares 


At  leading  chai.i 
and  independent  grocers. 

Perfect  results  too  from:  PY-O-MY 
yeast  raising  Coffee  Cake  Mix, 
Piecrust  Mix,  Cookie  Mix,  Hot  Roll 
Mix,  Cake  Frosting  a"nd  Fudge  Mix.^ 

KITCHEN  ART  FOODS, INC.,  226  W.  Ontario  St., Ctiicaao 


GREETING  CARDS 

All  D/FHRCNTfor  All  occosi'ons 


reg.  S2  value 

C«  only 

'1.00 


HOUSE  of  CARDS 

434  N.  Gay  St.,  Dept.  5,  Baltimore  2,  Md.  | 


■       30  different  folders  with  colorful 

(designs  and  beoutiful  sentiments. 
Matching  envelopes.  Anniversary, 
.      birthday,  Illness,  sympathy,  etc. 


FOR  EXTRA  RICH  BROWN 
DELICIOUS 


GRAVY 


Use 

KITCHEN 

ouQuet 

Here's  the  gravy  secret  good 
cooks  have  known  for  over  70 
years— Kitclien  Bouquet  offers 
the  easy,  never-fail  way  to  get 
extrii  rirh,  hrown,  deliciout 
gravy!  Kitchen  Houquct  add« 
no  artificial  flavor  —  simply 
slops  up  true,  rich 
meat  taste.  Help- 
ful recipe  folder 
with  every  bottle. 
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Frost  at  night  .  .  .  warm  sun  at  noon — that's 
deal  weather  for  a  good  crop  of  Vermont 
■naple  syrup  and  sugar. 

DId-fashioned  real 
maple  sugar  flavor 

[n  the  maple  sugar  country,  folks  young 
3nd  old  love  to  follow  the  whiff  of  wood 
;nioke  to  the  sugar  house  ...  to  enjoy  that 
5rand  treat — real  maple  sugar  flavor. 
'  To  give  you  that  flavor  in  Vermont 
Maid  Syrup,  our  skilled  blenders  choose 
Tiaple  sugar  with  a  rich,  full  flavor;  then 
Dlend  it  with  cane  sugar.  This  gives  you, 
It  moderate  cost,  uniformly  rich  and  de- 
icious  real  maple  sugar 
lavor.  At  your  grocer's, 
^enick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 
Burlington,  Vermont 


Vermont.^ 

Syrup 


tractive,  unusual.  Makes  perfect  lomb- 
aped  cake.  Ideal  for  parties  and  gifts, 
cipes,  directions  enclosed.  Aluminum 
3ld  set  xdVe  high.  Specially  priced 
postpaid. 

Heart-shaped  for  2- 
layer  Sweetheart 
Cake.  Perfect  f o r 
birthday,  anniversary 
and  special  occasion 
parties.  9  x  1  'A 
inches.  Set  of  2  alu- 
minum pans 

$1  postpaid. 

Both  sets  are  heavy 
durable  alumirium. 
Money  back  guar- 
antee. 

BIE  RIBBON  BAKEWARE,  Lemontjll. 


RESET  ^^'^sY!  No 

skill  required. 
Handles  like 


LOOSE 
ASTERS 


putty.. .hardens 
into  wood. 


IN  CANS 
OR  TUBES 


about  2  hours.  Remove  meal  from  i>ol. 
turn  up  heal  and  let  bones  eonlinue  to 
boil,  uneovered.  lo  reduce  li<|iiid  lo  alxtul 
3  cups.  .Strain,  cool  and  skim  ofl'  lal.  Put 
meat  throujsh  finest  blade  of  food  chopper 
twice.  .Soak  1  envelope  unflavore<l  gelatin 
in  '4  cup  cold  water.  Mix  cup  cold  veal 
broth  with  2  tablespoons  cornstarch,  put 
rest  of  broth  on  lo  Iwil  and  when  it  is  hot 
add  cornstarch  mixture  and  1  teaspoon 
gourmet  or  other  Chinese  seasoning:  pow- 
der and  cook,  stirring:  constantly,  until 
smooth  and  hoilin;:.  Remove  from  heat: 
add  softened  jjelatin  and  stir  luitil  <lis- 
solved.  Pour  hot  thickened  broth  o\ei- 
Sroun<l  meat  an«l  stir  and  heat  until  an 
even  consislencv  is  reached.  Taste  for  salt 
and  pepper.  I  haven't  suggested  any  other 
seasoning  because  I  think  the  jellied 
veal  loaf  should  be  bland  and  delicate  in 
flavor  in  contrast  to  tlie  other  more  highly 
seasoned  foods.  Oil  an  oblong  mold,  fill  it 
v»ith  the  veal  and  insert  a  knife  here  and 
there  to  gel  rid  of  air  bubbles.  Cover  with 
wax  paper  and  store  in  refrigerator  until 
set.  To  serve,  turn  mold  out  in  the  center 
of  a  platter  and  garnish  \\y\\\  radish  roses 
and  slic«'s  of  cucumber.  Cut  some  i)etals  of 
tomato  an<l  leaves  of  green  pepper.  Place 
the  tomato  petals  in  flower  shape  on  top 
ol  loaf.  j>ut  a  dot  of  mavonnaise  in  center 
of  flower  and  the  leaves  arountl  it. 

i*i>K.\i>i>i.K,  4°ii.\>Bi<:itn V 

.\I>PI.K  .>IOI.I» 

This  recipe  will  fill  a  10-inch  ring  mold. 
Soak  3  envelopes  imflavored  gelatin  in  '2 
cup  cold  water.  Boil  together  1  cup  water 
an<l  I  cii|>  pineapple  juice,  pour  over  gela- 
tin, stir  imlil  dissolved  and  add  1  cup  coUl 
orange  juice.  Thawed  frozen  orange  juice 


^  Before  I  got  married  I  had  six 
^  theories  about  bringing  up  chil- 
dren. Now  I  have  six  children  an<l  no 
theories.  —LORD  ROCHESTER. 


is  wonderful  for  this.  \^  hen  mixture  is  cold 
add  '2  poiuul  raw  cranberries,  grouml 
through  medium  blade  of  food  chopper,  2 
cups  apple,  cut  into  small  cubes,  and  2 
cups  canned  pineapple  cut  into  clumks. 
Grease  a  ring  mold,  and  if  you'reat  all  nerv- 
ous about  uiimolding,  line  the  ring  with 
overlapping  strips  of  cellophane  about  3 
inches  wide.  The  cellophane  strips  shoidd 
be  long  enough  to  extend  above  the  rims  of 
the  mold.  Spoon  in  fruit-and-gclatin  mix- 
ture and  chill  in  refrigerator  until  set.  ' 

W  hen  you  are  about  ready  to  serve,  ctit 
2  bright  re«l  apples  in  half,  remove  cores 
hut  not  skins  and  slice  very  thin.  I>i|) 
slices  in  lemon  juice  immediately  to  pre- 
vent discoloration.  Turn  mold  out  on 
platter,  fill  center  with  |>ineapplc  chunks 
and  a  few  of  the  apple  slices  and  make  a 
border  of  apple  slices.  Have  a  bowl  of  sour 
cream  beside  the  fruit  m<dd. 

JiiWKIII.KH  TV.\  Kl>4> 

Please <lon"t  be  afraid  to  try  this.  ou  won"t 
find  it  diflicult,  it's  a  lot  of  fim  (o  do.  an<l 
the  residt — spectacular!  This  recipe  will 
make  2  rings. 

According  to  directions  on  package,  dis- 
solve 2  cakes  fresh  yeast  (or  2  packages 
quick  dry  yeast)  in  ',!  cup  luke>v arm  wati-r. 
S<-ald  I  cup  milk,  a<ld  '4  cup  butter  or 
margarine  and  cool  to  lukewarm.  .\dd  I '2 
teas|)oons  salt,  cup  sugar,  dissolved 
yeast  and  2  «ell-b<*alen  eggs.  Grailually 
stir  in  1.^4  cups  (lour.  Beat  for  a  vihilc.  tlu'u 
tiu-n  <lough  onto  a  lightly  (lourc<l  board 
au«l  knca<l  until  it  looks  smooth.  \\ Ork 
into  a  ball,  put  in  grease«l  howl  and 
sprea<l  a  little  soft  butler  or  margarine 
over  top.  ("«>ver  with  a  towel,  set  in  uarm 
pla<-e  an<l  let  rise  until  double  in  bulk — 2 
to  2'2  hours.  I)i>ide  into  2  balls.  .Slr«'tcli  a 
ball  into  more  oi-  less  oblong  sha|>c.  |iiit  it 
on  afloiu'cci  board  and  roll  it  into  an  oblong 
that  measures  a|>i»roximatcly  S  inches 
>»i^lc.  23  inches  long  and  '4  inch  thick. 
Brush  with  melted  butter  or  margarine 
and  sprinkle  with  light  bro«  n  sugar.  <'in- 
namon.  '2  cup  <-oarscl\  eho|>|>ed  nut  meats 
and  I  well-|>acked  <'iip  candied  fruit  and 
white  raisins  mixed.  For  the  fruit.  I  use 
clu'rries.  pineapple  and  «lales.  all  <-ut  into 
small  pieces. 

.Now.  beginning  at  the  long  side,  roll  as 
you  would  a  jelly  roll  and  brush  a  little 
beaten  egg  along  the  final  edge  of  dough 
to  make  it  seal  neatly.  Bring  the  two  ends 
{Conlinned  on  Page  143) 
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Oo  you  Jiink  more  co{fe& 
-ffian  you  fliinic  you  shouM  ? 


IF  you're  as  fond  of  coffee  as  most  people  are,  you 
probably  drink  it  every  day. 

And  chances  arc,  from  time  to  time  you  ask  yourself, 
"Am  I  drinking  more  coffee  than  I  should?" 

For  much  as  you  love  coffee,  you  know  what  the 
cafifein  in  it  can  do  to  some  people.  How  it  can  make 
them  sleepless,  nervous,  irritable — and  eyen  keep 
them  that  way,  sometimes  for  hours  on  end. 

So  when  you,  yourself,  sleep  poorly,  or  feel  your- 
self getting  tense  and  jittery,  you  start  thinking  about 
the  coffee  you  drink.  Perhaps  you  decide  you  really 
niusi  drink  less  of  this  tempting  beverage.  Perhaps 
you  even  ask  yourself  if  you  shouldn't  stop  drinking 
coffee  altogether. 

Now  .  .  .  wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  you  could 
drink  all  the  coffee  you  wanted  without  caffein  effect? 

DRINK  SANKA  COFFEE 
You  can!  Drink  Sanka  CofTee.  Enjoy  real  coffee- 


marvelous  tasting  coffee — and  you  can  stop  worrying! 

For  Sanka  Coffee  is  two  ways  wonderful! 

First  of  all,  Sanka  is  delicious  coffee.  Rich  and 
full-bodied,  with  the  wonderful  flavor — the  satisfy- 
ing, bracinij  cheer — that  only  rca/ coffee  can  give  you ! 

Second,  Sanka  Coffee  is  caffcin-Z/Yv/  And  that 
means  worry- free!  You  can  drink  all  the  Sanka 
Coffee  you  want — at  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  or 
far  into  the  night — without  the  slightest  question 
about  caffein  effect.  For  97%  of  the  caffein  has  been 
removed  from  Sanka.  It  can't  possibly  keep  you 
awake,  or  make  vou  feel  ncr\(nis  or  cross! 

REAL  COFFEE-  97%  CAFFEIN  -  FREE 

But  removing  the  calfcin  doesn't  detract  a  bit  from 
Sanka's  rich,  full-bodied  flavor,  its  tempting  aroma. 
You  still  get  the  wonderful  taste-goodness  that  only 
coffee  can  give  you ! 


Start  drinking  Sanka  tomorrow.  It's  real  coffee 
all  coffee,  grand  coffee — so  you  have  nothing  to  lose 
and  possibly  a  great  deal  to  gain. 

Sanka  Coffee 

/^eaf  oofFee  wrfh  -ffie  \vorh/  -fa ken  out 
Drink  H-anc(  slee^pf 


INSTANT 
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(Continued  from  Page  141) 
ether  to  make  a  circle.  Put  beaten  egg 
the  ends  and  pinch  them  together. 
Vansfer  ring  to  greased  cooky  sheet.  Pull 
I  push  until  ring  looks  perfectly  sym- 
trical — you  needn't  be  afraid  of  han- 
ig  it — and  be  sure  that  the  lengthwise 
I  is  at  the  middle  of  the  bottom.  With 
.sors  cut  diagonally  toward  center  at 
ich  intervals  almost  through  the  ring, 
■n  outside  edges  of  slices  a  little  to  make 
arations  between  them  wider.  A  few 
les  of  nut  and  fruit  will  fall  out,  but 
t  poke  them  back  in.  Cover  with  towel 
again  let  rise  to  double  in  bulk — 1'/2  to 
flours.  Brush  top  delicately  with  cream; 
e  in  moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F.,  25  to 
ainutes.  Don't  let  rings  get  too  brown, 
ave  ready  some  chopped  nuts  and  can- 
cherries  and  pineapple  and  some  icing 
le  by  creaming  together  I'/i  cups  con- 
ioners'  sugar.  2  tablespoons  butter  or 
garine,  3  tablespoons  cream  and  1  tea- 
m  vanilla.  While  rings  are  still  warm 
ad  with  the  icing,  which  will  run  in  all 
ctions — that's  just  what  we  want.  Put 
>lenty  of  icing,  but  don't  cover  entire 
ace  as  you  would  a  cake.  Sprinkle  at 
with  nuts  and  candied  fruit. 

ctef.  If  each  girl  comes  to  the  party  with 
of  the  prepared  food  in  her  hot  little 
Is,  no  one  will  be  in  the  least  overworked, 
what  it's  worth,  I'll  give  you  my  idea  of 
to  distribute  the  jobs.  If  there  are  four 
•les  involved,  No.  1  could  prepare  the 


baked  beans,  herring  salad  and  pickled  beans ; 
No.  2,  the  salmon-oyster  casserole,  eggs  an- 
chovy and  pineapple-cranberry  mold;  No.  3, 
the  meat  rolls,  cheese,  and  tea  ring;  and  No. 4, 
the  jellied  veal  loaf,  shrimp  vinaigrette  and 
sandwiches.  If  there  are  five  couples,  I'd  do 
it  this  way :  No.  1  brings  baked  beans,  herring 
salad  and  cheese;  No.  2,  salmon-oyster  cas- 
serole and  pineapple-cranberry  mold ;  No.  3, 
meat  rolls  and  eggs  anchovy;  No.  4,  jellied 
veal  loaf,  pickled  beans  and  sandwiches;  and 
No.  5,  tea  ring  and  shrimp  vinaigrette.  That 
makes  a  fair  distribution  of  effort,  I  think, 
and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  work  it  out,  of  expense. 
Of  course  you  can  pool  expenses  and  each 
pay  her  exact  share. 

Half  an  hour  in  the  kitchen,  6r  less,  should 
be  plenty  of  time  to  get  hot  dishes  hot  and 
cold  dishes  arranged  for  serving.  Go  as  fancy 
as  you  like  in  arranging  and  decorating  the 
food — that's  part  of  the  fun  of  a  smorgasbord. 
Each  dish  should  look  so  appetizing  and  ex- 
citing that  you  don't  know  where  to  begin — 
and  you  end  by  having  some  of  everything 
I'd  suggest  having  two  stacks  of  plates  on  the 
table,  so  that  when  you  go  back  for  a  second 
helping— as  everyone  will— clean  plates  will 
be  available.  Be  sure  to  have  heating  devices 
to  keep  the  hot  dishes  warm,  because  many 
people  like  to  eat  the  cold  things  first  and 
make  a  second  course  of  the  hot  food. 

And  so,  in  my  best  Swedish,  mycken  mat, 
god  mat,  och  mat  i  rattan  tid.        the  end 


lo  a  very  younp  child  money  is  a  toy.  nut  belore  I 
of  the  nursery  years  he  learns  another  use  for  it.  You  give 
up  money  and  get  things.  Having  digested  that  basic  con- 
cept, the  child  is  then  ready  to  be  really  confused.  For  he 
discovers  a  little  piece  of  money  can  he  worth  more  than 
a  bigger  piece.  W  hen  he  clears  that  np,  his  prol>lem  he- 
comes:  Why  can't  he  have  enough  money  to  buy  every- 
thing he  wants?  At  that  point  it  isn't  his  problem  alone, 
for  you  must  help  him  to  face  the  fact  that  there  are  limits 
to  what  he  can  have.  You  can  do  it  most  gracefully  by 
taking  the  child  into  your  confidence.  Talk  over  the  most 
important  things  to  buy  with  tlie  money  you're  planning 
to  spend  on  him.  Give  his  opinions  weight.  If  he  wants 
something  reag.oaable  that  you  can't  afford  at  the  time, 
planning  with  him  to  save  for  it  is  better  than  an  arbi- 
trary "No."  When  he  grows  older — about  eight  or  nine — 
an  allowance  (if  its  administration  isn't  so  rigid  that 
money  becomes  too  important)  will  help  him  work  out  his 
own  judgments. 


"Why  buy  it?  For  a  quarter  and  ttvo 
box  tops  tve  can  get  it  for  nothing." 


CutYour  MUKBHi 

with  <?arnatioivancl-Coffse" 


Make  the  "6-cupTest 


c,e.m-V«  ■»'')^°"  °'  i?  ,0  yourself  » 

time  you  try  it.  -^^^ 

Carnat.on-ana  vary  .^^^-^^^  ^wt 

cup  until  you  get  tn  Carnation 
3X  you  best.  J-:\,";; 
is  enough  to  make  the  te  ^^^^^ 
family.  IfU  cost  yc^  '"J^;^3_,„d  to  dis- 

find  out  how  t°;;;^X^d  inkers  agree: 
cover  why  so  many  coftee^  _ 

"You  can't  beat  Cottee  n   


5ays 

Mrs.  RALPH  MOULTON 

El  Segunde  Heme  Ecenomiil 


Before  her  marriage,  Mrs. 
Moulton  taught  Home 
Economics,  so  she  really 
knows  how  to  s-t-r-e-t-c-h  a 
food  budget.  Mrs.  Moulton 
says  "Carnation  costs  much 
less  than  bottled  milk— yet 
it's  rich  and  heavy  enough 
to  whip.  So  just  a  little 
gives  coffee  an  appetizing 
creamy-brown  color  and 
delicious  mellow  flavor' 

Two  more  ways  Carnation 

saves  you  money 
1«  Undiluted  Carnation  can  be 

used  instead  of  cream  in  many 
recipes— saves  on  shortening 
and  eggs,  too.  That's  because 
it's  concentrated  by  evaporation 
—is  double  rich  in  all  the  food 
values  of  whole  milk. 
2.  Diluted  Carnation  (half  milk- 
half  water)  far  exceeds  all  state 
standards  for  bottled  milk.  Use 
it  for  any  recipe  that  calls  for 
milk.  Remember  Carnation 
costs  fat  less  "than  bottled  milk. 


She  Was  A  Carnation  Baby  - 
Now  She's  a  Carnation  Motherl 

Mrs.  Moulton  knows  from 
experience  what  a  fme  head 
start  Carnation  Milk  gives 
lo  babies.  She's  raising  her 
second  "Carnation  Baby"! 
Indeed,  nation-wide  sur- 
veys indicate  more  babies 
are  fed  on  Carnation  than 
any  other  evaporated  milk. 
Ask  your  doctor  about  Car- 
nation—it's the  milk  every 
doctor  knows. 

HEAR  BUDDY  CLAKK- singing  star 
of  the  Carnation  "Contented  Hour!' 
Every  Monday  night  on  your  NBC 
station. 


u.  -Velvet  Blend  Book" 
SEND  FOR  *e   Velvet  ^..i^g 

^rna   oTcompanV,Dept.   ■ 

,s  Angeles  36.  C.Uforn.a. 


giving  I 
recipes 


EVAPORATED 

MILK 

'«>ClNl!,o  •  vilAMlN  OlN' 


Trom  (Ix)nten+ed  Cows" 
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All  work 
and  No  Fels-Naptha... 


"I'm  not  the  complaining  kind,  goodness  knows 
,  .  .  but  it  does  seem  as  though  so7ne  one  in  this  house  would 
think  about  me  once  in  awhile. 

"Nobody  works  any  harder  than  I  do  .  .  .  week 
after  week  .  .  .  washing  the  family's  clothes .  .  .  with  never 
so  much  as  a  'thank  you'  or  a  pat  on  the  wringer. 

"I'm  not  choosy,  either  .  .  .  whatever  they  hand 
me  .  .  .  fine  linens;  the  ladies'  lingerie;  Junior's 
grubby  play  suits;  the  Boss's  work  clothes  ...  I  get 
the  dirt  out  — somehow. 

"Seems  to  me  it's  about  time  I  had  some 
capable  help  on  this  job.  After  all,  I  don't 
ask  for  too  much  ...  just  some 
Fels-Naptha  Soap." 

t  CHIPS 


^  Go/c/ei?  6ar  or  Go/c/e/7  c^^. 
Fels-j\aj)(ha 


Maeve  senses  spring  in  the  air,  and  waits  for  its  coming  with  impatience. 

Diary  of  Domesticity 


By  GLADYS  TABER 


FOR  me,  the  new  world  begins  in  beauty 
on  a  March  morning  when  I  look  out 
the  window  and  see  the  flying  scud  of 
white  clouds  against  a  gentian  sky. 
How  wonderful  it  would  be  if  I  could  paint 
the  wind  on  such  a  morning !  Or  catch  the 
symphony  of  sound  in  music. 

Everything  is  fine,  with  the  great  golden 
wind  blowing.  Blankets  on  the  line,  rugs 
soaking  the  sun  in  their  musty  winter  fibers, 
frosty  garden  earth  cracking  to  let  spring  in. 
I  am  a  great  believer  in  fresh  air  and  sun  on 
household  things.  The  whole  yard  is  drifted 
over  with  pillows,  pads,  mattresses.  Drapes 
fling  themselves  about  on  the  line.  Clothes 
take  on  airy  shapes  of  their  own  as  they 
blow.  And  at  dusk  when  they  all  come  back 
in  the  house,  you  can  smell  the  sun  and 
wind  on  them. 

The  cockers  get  a  kind  of  spring  demen- 
tia. They  race  around  in  frantic  circles, 
their  ears  standing  out  like  sails.  Their  tails 
do  stay  on,  but  nobody  knows  why.  Maeve 
looks  redder  than  ever  and  is  in  a  hunting 
mood.  She  and  George's  dog,  Shep,  go  up 
the  hill  after  woodchucks.  Shep  is  a  sensible 
fellow  and  Maeve  is  such  a  temperamental 
setter  that  they  make  an  odd  pair.  Maeve 
loves  to  sneak  up  behind  Shep  and  grab  his 
tail  and  swing  back  on  it,  and  when  the  big 
shepherd  turns  about,  she  whisks  away, 
laughing  heartily.  He  evens  the  score  by 
not  allowing  her  to  ride  on  his  truck  with 
him  when  he  goes  with  George  to  the  fields. 
She  has  to  run  beside  it. 

An  Irish  setter  running  is  a  poem.  A 
cocker  is  a  lyric  when  he  runs,  but  the  long, 
level  flight  of  a  setter  is  an  (xle. 

March  meals  are  hearty  at  our  house. 
When  one  exercises  outd(X)rs  half  the  day, 
dinner  must  "stick  to  the  ribs,"  as  mamma 
used  to  say.  Sauerhralen  cUk-h  just  that,  and 
is  gfKKl  for  sui)iK'r  when  the  neiKlilx)r8  drop 
in.  And  it  is  so  easy  on  the  budget. 

We  use  a  4-i)ound  cut  of  Ix^cf  any  ]y>l- 
roast  piece  will  do  -sprinkle  it  heavily  with 
salt  and  jx-piKsr  and  pl:i(x-  it  in  an  earthen- 
ware cr<Kk.  Over  this  I  \x)ur  1  pint  vinegar 
and  enough  water  so  the  meat  is  covered, 
and  add  .'J  bay  leaves,  12  ix;ppera)rns,  G 


cloves,  salt  and  pepper.  This  marinate 
12  to  18  hours  in  a  cool  place. 

Then  I  drain  the  meat  and  brown  it 
in  a  Dutch  oven  (a  big  kettle  will  do),  \ 
a  little  cooking  oil  if  necessary  to  keej 
meat  from  "catching  on."  Then  1  b 
carrots,  cut  into  thin  strips,  and  6  i 
onions  go  into  the  kettle  with  2  cups  ( 
spiced  vinegar  the  meat  has  tenderizi 
I  simmer  slowly  for  3  hours  or  unti 
meat  is  tender.  Then  I  add  1  tables 
sugar  and  12  crumbled  gingersnaps, 
cook  10  minutes  longer. 

As  the  meat  cooks,  more  vinegar  c 
added  if  necessary.  We  serve  the 
brown,  spicy  gravy  over  the  roast  in  a 
ish  platter,  and  have  plenty  of  plain  1 
potatoes  to  go  with  it.  And  oh,  how  g 
is!  Nobody  could  ever  dream  what 
twelve  little  gingersnaps  do. 

Some  people  do  not  know  how  mucl 
a  few  cloves  will  do,  either.  I  alway 
four  to  six  cloves  in  stews  or  soups, . 
veal  roast  basted  with  a  couple  of  clo^ 
the  basting  liquid  takes  on  a  better 
acter.  A  pinch  of  chili  powder  is  an 
excellent  thing,  and  it  is  especially  gc 
breakfast  eggs  for  a  change. 

There  are  so  many  fine  seasonings 
days,  various  salts  and  herb  blends, 
like  the  herb  mustards  and  the  garli( 
onion  salts.  We  keep  three  kinds  of 
tard  on  the  nearest  shelf  in  the  kitchei 
plain  mustard— and  there  are  two  b) 
of  that,  each  nice  for  certain  thing? 
Bahamian  mustard,  which  is  special  fo 
meats;  the  herb-flavored  mustard  for 
wiches,  salad  dressings,  cold  fowl  or 
And  Jill  wants  the  horse-radish  niui 
tcx),  so  siie  has  her  own  jar  of  that  0 
shelf,  ('i  iiat  makes  four  mustards  i 
a)unt  iiers.) 

(Air  village  is  growing.  We  now  h 
radio  shoj)  and  a  drugstore,  Ix-sidcs  th 
eery  store,  nur<mc  and  {X)st  oflice. 
utterly  strange  to  drive  to  tlx-  iri 
where  (lie  roads  meet  and  step  into  a 
ern  drugstore,  right  out  liere  in  our  V 
The  radio  shop       (( ominurd  on  Pat 
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NEVER  BEFORE  A  WASHER  LIKE  THIS  SENSATIONAL  NEW 


eneral  Electric  All-Automatic  Wastier! 


Portable  .  No  bolting  do«Ti  •  Ideal  balance  suppresses 
vibration  .  Soaks,  washes,  rinses  in  enough  water  to  k^p 
clothes  complete!,  immersed  .  Dissolves  soap  thoroughlv 
.  Can  be  operated  manually  for  blankets  and  finenes  • 
Counter-hei^rht  top  opening  •  -Amazingly  quiet  operation  . 
"^aled-in  oil"  drivins  mechanism  never  needs  oilmg. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  startUng  new  worksaving  and 
dean-washins  features.  Don't  think  of  buP"?  - 
until  vou-ve  ^een  th..  great  General  Electnc  A  '-AutomaUc 
Washer-at  your  retaUer's  NO^^'.  General  Electnc  Com- 
pany, Bridgeport  2,  Connecticat. 


Does  complete  WASHING 
and  DAMP-DRYING  JOB  ail  by  itself 
—with  one  setting  of  the  dial! 

Completely  automatic!  Now  at  last,  thanks  to  General  Electric's 

scientific  research,  vou  can  enjov  completely  automatic  tixishing — new 
washing  developments  found  in  this  \\  aaher  and  in  no  other. 

The  General  Electric  All-Automafic  Washer  does  the 
whole  washing  job  for  you,  all  by  itself: 


1 .  AntomaticaUy  soaks  clothes  (if 
you  set  it  to  include  soaking)  >*"ith 
famous  G-E  "Activator*  action," 
then  empties  soak  water. 

2.  Mixes  hot  and  cold  water  auto- 
matically to  selected  washing  tem- 
perature— flows  wash  water  through 
soap  dispenser. 

3.  Washes  yoar  clothes  cleaner 
M-ith  G-E  "Activator  action"  and 
with  self-cleaning  filter  screens  that 
catch  the  dirt  and  lint. 


4.  Rinses  clothes  with  "Actirator 

action'"  in  constantly  filtered,  con- 
stantly circulating  water. 

5.  Spins  clothes  in  General  Elrc- 
tric's  high-speed  spinner,  until  most 
pieces  are  dry  enough  to  be  ironed 
at  once. 

6.  Automatically  shuts  off,  saving 
rinse  water  for  next  soak  or  wash; 
or  turn  control  and  it  cleans  itself 
out,  empties,  and  shuts  off  auto- 
matically. 

•TradF-mark  Reg.  1'.  S.  Pit.  Off. 


PLUS  FAMED  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  DEPENDABILITY! 


DARING  5-YEAR  PROTECTION  PLAN 
GOES  WITH  EVERY  WASHER! 

Includes  one-year  warranty  on  entire  washer — 
plus  additional  four-year  protection  on  "sealed- 
in-oil"  driving  mechanism.  Insist  on  a  five-year 
protection  plan  when  you  buy  your  new  auto- 
matic washer. 


GENERAL 
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^\ny  time  you  get  a  liankering  for  seafood,  you 
can  do  something  about  it.  Yes,  really  some- 
thing! For  in  community  after  community. 
A&P  Super  Markets  are  "Fish  Headquarters." 
And  making  them  so  took  some  tall  doing. 

A&P  established  fish  and  seafood  purchasing 
offices  and  shipping  plants  at  many  places 
where  famous  fleets  dock  with  their  catches  .  . . 
at  New  \ork.  Boston.  Baltimore.  Miami .  .  . 
ports  along  the  Great  Lakes  ...  to  be  Johnny- 
on-the-spot  to  pick  the  best.  And  A&P  enlisted 
skilled  staffs  of  exj)erts  to  buy.  process  and 
transport  fish  and  seafood  .  .  .  and  to  do  it  all 
tin  jig  time  for  assured  quality  and  freshness 
control. 

Today,  hundreds  of  miles  from  fishing 
waters,  there  are  seafood  specialty  depart- 
ments in  A&P  Super  Markets.  They  are  manned 
by  trained  men  who  work  with  modern  refrig- 
eration and  observe  strict  procedures  for  fresh- 
ness protection  ...  to  guarantee  that  whatever 
you  select  will  come  as  close  as  possible  to 
giving  you  "right-out-of-the-water"  flavor. 


No  matter  ivhat  cooking  preference  you  have  for  fresh  fish  or  seafood  .  .  .  broiling,  frying  or  poi 
. . .  your  A&P  Fish  Department  u  ill  clean  and  prepare  your  choice  accordingly,  and  at  no  extra  ccl 


Correct  Weight  Always  is  the  aim  of  all  A&P  people. 
An(J  they  want  you  to  confirm  weiplits.  All  scales  are 
placed  to  let  you  see  the  dials  easily. 


r 

1 


Your  Order  Is  Itemized  when 
you  pay  for  your  purchases, 
^ou  are  given  a  cash  reg- 
ister receipt  at  the  check- 
out stand  to  enable  you 
to  know  the  prices  of  what 
you  liave  bought. 


friendly,  Willing  Service  i>  the  code  of  every  AiKI'  and 
e\cry  deiiarlnient  in  it.  W  hen  you  visit  an  A&l'.  you're 
a  gueiit . . .  and  will  he  treated  so. 


90 


OF  SERVICE^ 


YOU  CAN  HELP  US!  \h 

\e  you  nn  idi 

a  for  iinprov- 

iii^  ihc  h<-r\  ii-e  of  >(iur  AiK 

I'.'  If  you  lia\ 

•,  ph-iisc  write 

u>.  W  e  waiil  to  iiiuke  your 

A&r  llie  lieHl 

pwHhilih'  place 

lo    rnarkcl    fur    food  In 

(;i  sT(»Mi;i<  ni:i.\Ti(»Ns 

your  roMiinui 

i)i:i'\i<TMi;i> 

ity.  AddrcBii; 
n\  AXI'  Food 

Sliiri->',  (M-u)liiir  Ituiltliiif!, 

New   \itt\  17 

.  N.  V. 
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(Continued  from  Page  144) 
I't  been  open  a  day  before  we  were  there 
\  two  radios,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to 

Jirst  aid  for  the  sound  waves  within  a 
le  of  miles  from  the  house, 
it  it  is  true  that  I  do  not  like  change,  and 
kit  saying  I  liked  the  old  days  better,  even 
;  I  was  getting  tooth  paste  and  soap  from 
ice  new  druggist.  I  can  foresee  the  day 
we  shall  not  really  be  country  folk  any 
but  a  kind  of  extended  suburbanites. 
)wever,  Jill  says  bitterly,  we  don't  get 
xpress  service  any  more,  so  progress 
quite  swamping  us.  They  took  that 
tliis  season.  When  express  comes,  it  ar- 
ten  miles  on  one  side  or  ten  miles  on  the 
according  to  the  whim  of  the  express 
any,  apparently,  or  it  may  turn  up  in 
own.  Freight  all  goes  there, 
m  glad  we  got  the  house  furnished  be- 
he  express  withdrew,  because  I  really  do 
ee  how  anybody  could  possibly  get  a 
delivered  any  more  in  our  parts.  It  is  a 
and  mysterious  fact  that  as  civiliza- 
or  the  outward  evidences  of  it — 
ds  farther  and  farther  into  the  hinter- 
at  the  same  time  it  also  retreats.  I  sup- 
this  is  another  thing  that  is  peculiarly 
ican. 

snowdrops  are  out  around  the  twenty- 
1.  The  lovely  pearl-white  bells  seem  too 


delicate  to  bear  the  brunt  of  that  March 
wind,  but  they  do.  The  first  clump  that  opens 
is  a  cause  for  special  celebration.  The  scilla  is 
fragile,  too,  and  so  is  the  first  pale  amethyst 
crocus.  Bloodroot  and  dogtooth  violets— all 
the  flowers  of  spring  seem  too  frail  to  last  out 
the  end  of  the  cold.  And  they  are  all  the  more 
exquisite  because  they  seem  so  alone  in  the 
world. 

When  the  peepers  begin  to  cry  in  the  night, 
I  like  to  lie  awake  just  to  listen  to  the  sweet, 
thin  cr>Tng.  No  music  can  compare  with  it, 
for  it  is  the  voice  of  new  life  beginning,  or  a 
new  season  coming;  it  is  the  final  period  to 
the  silent  sentences  of  winter. 

The  swamp  still  looks  dark  and  wintr\'  in 
the  cold  light  of  the  moon,  but  in  the  swamp 
all  the  little  folk  are  stirring,  and  the  brave 
song  makes  the  heart  glad. 

Surely,  I  think,  there  is  no  grief  so  deep 
that  might  not  be  eased  by  the  sound  of  the 
singing  in  spring,  or  no  joy  so  perfect  that 
might  not  seem  even  better. 

Without  the  long  winter,  would  we  love  the 
spring  so  much?  I  will  leave  that  to  the  phi- 
losophers to  answer.  For  myself,  I  can  just  go 
up  to  the  old  orchard  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
with  Honey  puffing  beside  me,  and  let  the 
great  sweep  of  the  wind  blow  away  every- 
thing tired  and  old  and  sad  and  bring  the 
sweet  thunder  in  the  blood  of  spring ! 


UNDER  THE  QLIET  WATER 

(Continued  from  Page  35) 


into  a  way  of  earning  her  living, 
those  pain-racked  years  of  her  child- 
It  wasn't  an  easy  way,  although  a 
the  town's  career-minded  daughters 
mI  Allie's  chair,  which  looked  impor- 
It  wasn't  an  easy  way,  but  AUie 
n't  have  changed  with  a  queen.  Tres- 
vas  her  town;  she  had  owned  it  all  her 
nee  those  early  days  when  her  father 
■ought  bits  of  it  home  to  her  every  day 
ey  had  chuckled  over  the  bits  together, 
ited  them,  and  understood  them. 

1  sat  at  her  big  littered  table  under  the 
;lass  window  and  checked  carefully, 
third  time,  the  names  of  the  prize 
in  the  Summer  Fair.   It  was  an 
ig  task.  Mrs.  Bill  Anderson  had  won 
rst  for  the  Best  Loaf  of  White  Bread 
Irs.  Carl  Anderson,  her  sister-in-law 
tterest  enemy,  had 
he  Second  for  Cro- 
Towel  Ends.  Any 
ion  in  reporting  the 
orrectly  would  bring 
nsequences. 
clipped  her  sheets 
tr,  satisfied  at  last,  ^^^Hi^^H 
em  on  the  desk  and 
ed  gratefully.'  Her  day's  work  was 
She  sat  looking  out  at  Main  Street, 
ite  seeing  it  for  a  moment;  hearing  in- 
,he  sounds  of  the  office,  the  linotype 
I  away  in  the  shop  at  the  back,  Joe's 
shuffling  irritably  on  his  tall  desk 
le  was  making  up  the  weekly  Halliday 
y  advertisement. 

aw  that  AUie  was  through.  "Allie." 
'Im-m?" 

u  don't  spose  this  old  fool's  really 
aiig  to  sell  catchup  at  three  cents  a 
iti    He  might;  he  gets  the  dangedest 
«  Joe  muttered.  And  then,  "Guess  I 
;t(  call'm  up  and  ask'm." 
S  .'oice  rumbled  into  the  wall  telephone. 
K  lid  no  attention.  She  went  on  watch- 
street.  She  wasn't  exactly  part  of 
'  that  went  on  beyond  that  window. 
;ldn't  hold  a  thing  off  and  look  at  it 
and  impersonally  and  still  be  part 
d  to  hold  the  town  off  and  look  at  it 
n  the  thing  l^er  father  had  drummed 
all  her  life,  when  she  was  a  five-year- 
ting  down  to  the  office  with  a  note  for 
-ned  on  her  sweater,  when  she  was 
■d  had  to  stay  in  bed  most  of  the  time, 
i  a't  let  it  get  you,"  he'd  said  to  her 
^  id  over.  "Don't  have  any  of  it,  don't 
y  of  it.  None  of  it's  yours,  and  as 
you  remember  that,  it's  all  yours, 
n't  buy  it  or  sell  it.  but  vou  can  look 


1^  Borrow  trouble  for  your- 
^  self,  if  that's  your  nature, 
but  don't  lend  it  to  your 
neighbors.  — KIPUNG. 


at  it  and  handle  it  and  have  as  much  fun 
collecting  it  as  any  man  with  cupboards  full 
of  jewels." 

So  Allie  sat  and  watched,  and  thought 
about  the  people,  and  about  what  went  on  in 
their  lives  and  minds.  They  w'ere  all  familiar 
people;  there  were  few  newcomers  to  Tres- 
sady,  few  strangers.  Of  late  years  there  had 
been  a  few-  changes  along  Main  Street;  not 
many.  Across  from  the  Courier  there  was  a 
small  new  building  which  housed  the  two 
latest  comers.  One  side  of  the  building  was  a 
lawyer's  office ;  the  other  was  a  lending  library 
and  gift  shop,  with  a  magazine  counter  and  a 
candy  bar  and  a  few  shelves  of  toys. 

When  the  word  had  gone  around  three 
years  ago  that  such  an  establishment  w^as 
opening,  everybody  thought  the  idea  was 
ridiculous.  A  stranger,  coming  into  Tressady 
and  starting  up  a  business — he'd  go  under  in 
no  time,  everybody  said. 
And  he  w"as  a  queer  little 
man.  His  name  was  Horace 
Pottle,  and  he  wore  thick 
glasses  behind  w'hich  his 
eyes  looked  slitted  and 

  even  rather  frightening. 

i^BlMl^BB  Maybe  it  was  his  odd  ap- 
pearance which  had  helped 
him;  he  was  such  an  object  of  curiosity 
that  people  went  into  his  little  shop  to  get 
a  look  at  him— and  he  had  worked  up  a  really 
good  business. 

Two  people  were  going  into  Horace 
Pottle's  now,  and  he  came  to  the  door  to  open 
it  for  them.  The  sun  glinted  for  a  second  on 
his  thick  glasses.  The  two  people  were  Mrs. 
Carling,  the  doctor's  wife,  and  Norah  James, 
who  did  a  lot  of  special  nursing  for  Doctor 
Carling  and  often  stayed  at  the  Carlings'. 
Somebody  had  said  the  other  day  that 
Horace  Pottle  was  trying  to  make  up  to 
Norah  James,  w-hich  might  be  true.  Allie 
didn't  like  the  idea  very  much.  Norah  James 
wasn't  very  attractive,  and  she  was  getting 
to  the  age  when  perhaps  almost  any  man 
looked  better  than  none ;  she  had  always  been 
bothered  about  not  marrying,  and  was  de- 
veloping a  sort  of  high-pitched  nervousness 

that  betrayed  an  inner  anxiety.  Still  

The  wide  screen  door  of  the  Courier 
banged  suddenly  open,  and  Ralph  Harland 
came  in.  He  was  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  now,  and  much  finer-drawn  than  any- 
one would  have  expected  the  town's  one-time 
football  hero  to  be.  He  looked  bad  today, 
white  and  drawn,  and  much  older  than  his 
thirty-five  years.  He  glanced  quickly  around 
the  office,  at  Joe  still  standing  at  the  telephone 
arguing  with  Mr.  Halliday,  and  came  over  to 
(Continued  on  Page  149) 


I  commend  to  you  our 
pleasant  California  custom 
of  the  Olive  Bowl"- 

KATHUEN  NORMS 


'Ifs  an  easy,  well-liked  gesture  of  hospitality 
when  friends  drop  in...  an  enjoyable  'first  course'' 
when  just  the  family  comes  to  table'' 

"  j'm  glad  to  hear  our  good  California 


custom  is  becoming  so  popular 
throughout  America  today,"  writes  Kath- 
leen Norris.  "Do  try  it  at  your  house  soon, 
if  you  haven't  already:  simply  fill  a  generous 
bowl  with  your  favorite  brand  of  California 
ripe  olives  and  set  them  out  for  all  to  enjoy. 
Compliments  never  fail  you." 

Ripe  olives  from  California  fill  anjionored 


place  in  the  diet.  Among  other  food  values, 
California  ripe  olives  oH'er  you  nourisliing  pri)- 
tein...and  they're  a  source  of  Vit.iniin  A,  and 
iron.  But  the  reason  California  ripe  olives  are 
famed  throughout  the  uorU  is  VLAVOR! 

Bite  into  one.  Here's  plump,  meaty  good- 
ness. Here's  good  eating.  Have  another. ..enjoy 
all  you  want!  (Yes,  even  if  you're  a  "calorie- 
counter."  For  8  to  10  California  ripe  olives 
just  about  equal  100  calorics.) 


This  advertisement  is  published  by  the  growers  and 
processors  of  California  ripe  olives,  acting  together  as  the 
Olive  Advisory  Board.  All  California  ripe  olives  are  held  to 
standards  of  quality,  strictly  graded  and  correctly  labelled. 


1  package  Orange  Jell-0 

2  cups  hot  water 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
H  cup  sliced  banana 

(1  medium) 
^  cup  orange  sections,  free 

from  membrane 
4  dates,  sliced  lengthwise 


en  ro 
\  as  qui 

Allie  sa 

'  Dan 

1,  starting 
s,  "it  mip 
othing  m< 
Oranges,  date?  a  shado 
nanas  held  captive  in  a  mold  of  ^timestheli^ 
Orange  Jell-O.  Watch  the  faces  roiirthe  water 
brighten  up  for  this  one!  A  lecipf^^ys.  Itmig 
again  and  again — for  salad  or  dess^" 


cAat  the  kids ; 


Dissolve  Jell-O  in  hot  water.  Add 


ng  for  nothi; 


1  package  Lime 

Jell-O 

2  cups  hot  water 
2  to  16  canned  or 

fresh  grapefruit 
sections,  free 
from  membrane 


Shimmering 
cubes  of  Lime  Jell-O  with  juice- 
laden  sections  of  grapefruit ..  .a 
bright  exclamation  point  of  re- 
freshing flavor  at  the  end  of  a 
hearty  dinner! 

Dissolve  Jell-O  in  2  cups  hot 
water.  Pour  into  9x9x2-inch  pan  and  chill  till  firm.  C  ut 
in  1-inch  cubes.  Arrange  in  sherbet  glasses  with  grape- 
fruit sections.  Makes  4  or  5  servings. 


re  than 
Chill  until  slightly  thickened,  then  t'ow." 
Pour  into  loaf  pan  and  chili  till  firnianny  Mar( 
mold,  double  the  recipe.)  'd  the  car 

For  salad:  Unmold  on  crisp  greens,  garnish  with  whipped  cre'^^'-'^^^*-  | 
naise,  and  sprinkle  with  Baker's  Shredded  Coconut.  l^.^   and '^tra 

For  dessert  Unmold.  garnish  with  whipped  cream,  and  sprinkUd  the  two  bloc 
nut.  Makes  5  or  6  servings.  had  mentione 

i  Stopped  in  fro 
£  the  Whitn( 
ouse.    It  was 
oleasant  little  sto 
bungalow  set  in 
wide  lawn,  with 
big  enclosed  gard 
at  the  back  ai 
comfortable  sha 
f  #y         "'^VM^i^fwrtimt    There  were  blue  shi 
"^'A  D£l/ft/%..  ■■■s,  and  they  were  sh 

^'vt/S  pi  A  I//*  -  l^^^''^  ^'^s  ragged  a 
^""Ox  beds  thick  with  wee 
March  said.  "Of  coa 
many  times,  but  I' 
people  were  temporar 

nice  little  place, 
ho  owns  it?  Why  do 


m 


Flavors 

from  the  orchard  and  the  berry 
patch  meet  in  this  simplest  of 
Jell-O  family  treats!  (Bless 
Jcll-O's  "locked -in"  flavor  for 
that  right -off -the -vine  lasle  of 
strawberry! ) 

Dissolve  Jcll-O  in  hot  water.  When  slightly  thickened, 
fold  in  peaches.  Turn  into  serving  bowl  .nul  chill  until 
lii  m.  Makes  5  or  6  scrvingh. 


t  package  Strawberry 

Jell-O 
2  cups  hot  water 
1  cup  drained  canned 

sliced  cling 

peaches 


JKLL-O  IS  A  RKOISTSniD  TRADK-MAr 


id,  "they — you  see,  thi 
last  fall.  The  people  w 
coming  back  and  nobo 
in  it.  That  will  wear  ' 
ngers  will  move  in  and  < 
brgotten.  But  right  now 
nhappy  about  that  houst 
leaned  back.  He  ttx)k  o 
d  offered  one  to  Allie. 
He  lit  his  own. 
he  tragedy?  "  he  asked  light 
her  fingers  together  and  f 
had  gone  to  sch(x)l  with  Bru 
;  had  felt  pretty  bad  wh 
>ened  last  fall, 
oung  man,"  she  said  steadi 
cc  boy— Bruce  Whitney.  1 
n  Tressady  and  went  into  bu 
married  a  girl  from  Riverpo 
)lond  girl,  really  very  nice,  a 
)  children.   He  went  into  t 
when  war  came;  he  wa§t 
^k-ould  -  sensitive  and  resix)niil 
And  last  si)ring   oh,  abc 
lonths  ago    hv.  got  home  agait 
what  hapiM'tied?" 
I  don't  (jiiite  know.  He  wasn't  Jt 
vvlien  he  first  came  home.  He'd  seCi 
(< 'imliniiril  on  I'liKf  l^i) 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


When  a  fellow  welcomes  hospitality 

you  want  to  be  technical,  "hospitality"  comes  from  a  Latin  word 

meaning  rest  and  entertainment.  If  you  want  to  be  practical,  it  means, 
"Have  a  Coca-Cola."  And  that  means  refreshment,  friendliness. 


relaxation  —  so  casual,  so  complete. 


Ask  for  it  either  ujy  .  -  .1'  :h 
trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing. 
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LADIES-  HOME  JOURNAL 


THE  KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN  CO.  •  CINCINNATI  2  •  OHIO 


BETWEEN  WATER  SHAMPOOS 


10  MINUTE  DJ^y  SHAMPOO 
30  Shampoot  and  Handy  Mitt  in  each  Package       Coimetic  Oxiribuion,  Unty  aiy,  n. 


/j/Of^  A  COMPLEXION  CLAY 
THAI  MAKES  SKIN  LOVELIER 


•  iDUCIi  iKIN  llfMltHlf 


IF 


Look  better,  feci  better,  after  the  first 
a  1. plication  with  1  loppcr  White  Clay  Pack?** 
See  for  yourself  how  this  amazing  facial 
I  I'  k  cleans  pore  opening,  helps  tighten  the 
tired  lines  in  your  fate  and  loosen  black- 
Leads  which  can  then  be  easily  removed. 
Ye%,  you  can  thrill  at  the  new  loveliness 
of  your  complexion,  the  radiant,  tinKling 
feeling  that  is  yours  after  a  facial  with 
Hopper  Clay  Pack.  It's  easy  to  use,  costs  only 
a  few  cents.  At  drug  or  cosmetic  counters. 


CORNS 

Removed  by  Mosco,  also  Calluses.  I 
Quick,  easy,  economical.  Just  rub  ' 
on.  Jar8,30f  .SOi'.  Atyourdruggist.  Money  refund- 
ed if  not  sotitfied   Motts  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MOSCO  REMOVER 


CRAWFORD'S 

DIPT.   A   729  BALT  AVI. 
Kartso*.  City  6,  Mo. 


(Continued  from  Page  150) 
lot  of  the  worst  of  the  fighting.  He  was  in  the 
Normandy  landing.  He  was  at  Caen.  We 
all  thought  it  had  been  especially  hard  on 
him  because  he  was  so  thoughtful  and  fine. 
He  improved  as  the  summer  went  along — 
seemed  to  get  settled  down,  to  take  more 
interest  in  things.  Then,  in  November,  when 
his  wife  and  the  two  little  girls  were  visiting 
her  people  in  Riverport,  he — well,"  AUie 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "he  shot  himself.  There, 
in  the  little  house.  So  " 

"No  explanation?" 

"None." 

"Why  do  people  think  he  did  it?"  Danny 
March  asked,  and  looked  carefully  at  his 
brown  knuckles. 

"Nobody  has  any  idea.  His  wife  never 
came  back.  We've  never  seen  her.  She  went 
to  pieces,  people  said.  I  don't  blame  her. 
Financially  she's  all  right;  Bruce  left  her 
quite  a  lot,  although  he  wasn't  a  bit  wealthy, 
but  enough  insurance  and  investments  to 
bring  up  the  children.  And  her  people  are 
well-to-do.  It's  quite  a  mystery,  because  ex- 
cept for  Bruce's  thinness  and  sort  of  .  .  . 
troubledness  when  he  first  came  home,  every- 
thing seemed  fine.  Nobody  can  even  imagine 
what  happened  unless  he  was  one  of  those 
serious  neurotic  cases  you  hear  about — and 
it's  hard  to  believe  that  of  Bruce." 

"I  suppose  there 'd  be  plenty  of  gossip, 
after  a  thing  like  that." 

"Plenty  of  talk,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
hang  it  on,  except  the  actual  death.  Every- 
body liked  Bruce  and  his  wife.  She  wasn't 
carrying  on  with  other  men.  Bruce's  affairs 
were  in  good  order.  He  just — well,  he  just 
stopped,  that's  all." 

Danny  march  sat  silent.  Allie  glanced  up 
at  him,  at  the  lean  brown  face  under  the 
thick  waves  of  dark  unruly  nair.  Just  for  a 
fleeting  instant  he  reminded  her  of  some- 
one, but  she  couldn't  place  the  resemblance. 

The  six-o'clock  bell  in  the  town-hall  tower 
rang  out  suddenly.  It  roused  Danny.  He 
started  the  car  again. 

"Catherine  North  is  Judge  Spencer's 
daughter,  isn't  she?  Top  of  the  hill?" 

"Haven't  you  met  her?" 

"She  doesn't  seem  to  go  out  much." 

"She's  a  pianist.  She  practices  most  of 
the  time.  She  has  her  little  son  too.  Her  hus- 
band was  killed  overseas  and  she  brought 
the  baby  home,  to  live  with  her  father." 

"Her  husband  didn't  come  from  around 
here?" 

"No,  he  was  an  Englishman.  None  of  us 
knew  him.  Catherine  met  him  when  she 
went  abroad  to  study.  They  were  married 
during  the  early  blitz,  I  think — we  didn't 
hear  from  her  for  months  afterward.  Every- 
thing was  so  confused  just  then." 

The  car  stopped  at  the  grilled  iron  gate  set 
into  the  Spencer  hedge.  Danny  March  said 
lightly,  "I  saw  Mrs.  North  on  the  street  one 
day.  She's  a  very  beautiful  girl." 

Allie  went  up  the  path  thinking  about 
Danny  March,  until  the  sound  of  Catherine's 
piano  caught  at  her  mind.  She  stopped  be- 
side the  hawthorn  tree  and  listened,  head 
bent.  The  piano  went  on  and  on,  and  Allie 
would  have  known  that  delicate,  exquisite 
touch  if  she  had  heard  it  coming  from  the 
caverns  under  the  sea.  She  had  spent  thou- 
sands of  hours  listening  to  Catherine  at  her 
piano;  all  the  years  when  they  were  growing 
up  had  been  set  to  Catherine's  music. 

It  was  Bach  that  Catherine  was  playing 
today,  and  the  notes  came  clear  and  flawless 
in  what,  if  one  didn't  know  Catherine,  would 
nave  been  considered  a  beautiful  rendition. 
Even  Allie  had  to  listen  carefully  to  be  sure 
that  everything  wasn't  beautiful  and  perfect. 
But  she  was  sure.  Catherine  was  clinging  to 
Bach's  precision  and  formality  as  a  drown- 
ing person  clings  to  a  rock.  She  was  play- 
ing with  her  fingers  and  with  her  training, 
nothing  else. 

It  wouldn't  have  been  so  hard  to  under- 
stand if  Catherine  liad  lx;en  like  this  when 
sht-  first  came  back,  nearly  two  years  ago, 
with  her  husband  only  newly  dead.  But  she 
had  been  marvelous  then,  .strong  and  a>u- 
rageous  and  with  a  kind  of  inner  quiet  as  if  she 
had  learned  to  Itjok  beyond  death  and  time. 
Now  her  fingers  went  on  and  on;  they  would 
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Colgate 
fpoth  Powder 

Gets  Teeth 
porkling  And 
Super-Clean 


»VER  4,000  DENTISTS, 
A  NATIONWIDE  SURVEY, 
APPROVE  THIS  EASY 
CLEANING  METHOD 

Simply  brush  teeth  for  two  min- 
utes, morning  and  night,  with 
Colgate  Tooth  Powde*-.  ■ 

Brush  all  three  surfaces — front, 
back,  and  biting  edges  of  teeth. 

Always  brush  away  from  the 
gums. 

REMOVES  DULL  FILM- 
REFRESHES  THE  MOUTH 

See  how  easily  this  routine  re- 
moves dull  film,  gets  teeth  naturally 
bright.  You'll  love  Colgate  Tooth 
Powder's  refreshing  flavor,  too. 
Leaves  breath  sweet. 


lATH  WORRIES  .. . 

Tooth  Powder  leaves 
"romance-clean". 


never  stop,  they  would  never  let  the  music 
end. 

The  garden  below  the  porch  was  beautiful, 
smooth  green  lawn  sloping  down  past  the 
round  lily  pool,  below  it  to  the  long  terrace 
where  the  judge's  treasured  roses  were.  A 
hummingbird  came  flashing  out  of  no- 
where and  hung  almost  invisible  above  the 
pink  peonies  beside  the  porch. 

AUie  sat  down  in  the  wide  porch  swing. 
She  moved  it  back  and  forth  once,  and  it 
gave  out  the  old  familiar  creak.  Catherine 
always  heard  that  sound  no  matter  how  deep 
she  was  in  the  music.  She  went  right  on 
playing  now  until  she  finished  the  concerto. 
Then  she  pushed  the  screen  open  silently 
and  came  out.  She  sat  down  in  the  wicker 
chair  across  from  the  swing.  She  didn't  look 
at  Allie  in  the  old  way.  She  just  sat  there, 
as  still  as  a  statue. 

Allie's  throat  hurt  her.  She  swallowed 
firmly  and  made  up  the  words  she  was  going 
to  say.  She  had  been  making  them  up  for  a 
long  time,  but  they  didn't  stay  made.  She 
had  to  say  them  sometime  and  today  was  the 
time.  This  was  a  queer  day,  full  of  dark 
places.  This  was  the  day  to  talk  to  Catherine. 

But  Catherine  didn't  intend  to  talk.  She 
gave  Allie  a  quick  look  and  then  got  up,  to 
stand  tall  and  lovely  in  her  pink  linen  dress. 
She  looked  down  Main  Street  and  said 
abruptly,  "There  seems  to  be  some  sort  of 
commotion  downtown.  I  can  see  a  lot  of 
people  running.  Is  there  a  fire,  Allie?" 

After  a  minute  Allie  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"Are  they  running  down  to  the  wharf?  " 

"I  think  they  are.  Why?  Has  something 
happened?" 

Allie  got  off  the  porch  swing.  "I  think  I'd 
better  go  home,"  she  said.  "I  think  I'd  bet- 
ter go,  Catherine." 


^  I  speak  truth,  not  so  much  as  I 
^  would,  but  so  much  as  I  dare; 
and  I  dare  a  little  the  more  as  I  grow 
older.  —MONTAIGNE. 


Catherine  gave  her  a  sharp  glance.  "I'll 
come  with  you,"  she  decided. 

Allie's  house  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  which  had  been  landscaped  to  make  the 
town's  little  park.  The  park  overlooked  the 
river;  the  path  through  the  park  was  at  one 
point  almost  directly  above  the  wharf. 

The  two  girls  walked  quickly,  in  silence. 
As  they  approached  the  river  the  sound  of 
voices  grew  louder.  A  crowd  had  obviously 
gathered  at  the  wharf,  excited,  nervous.  The 
park  ahead  of  them  was  moving  with  figures, 
with  people  hurrying  from  all  directions  to 
see  what  had  happened  at  the  river.  The  wa- 
ter there  was  thirty  feet  deep,  out  beyond  the 
drop.  It  was  a  dangerous  river,  swift  and 
treacherous  and  dark. 

There  were  people  crowded  thick  along  the 
low  wharf  railing,  peering  over  one  another's 
shoulders  along  the  bank.  A  big  truck  stood 
on  the  wharf,  its  back  to  the  river,  its 
engine  turning  heavily,  thick  ropes  strain- 
ing back  from  its  rear  axle.  The  ropes  went 
down  into  the  water,  and  something  was 
attached  to  them.  It  was  a  car,  a  long  coupe, 
coming,  as  the  truck  edged  forward,  slowly, 
reluctantly,  out  of  the  hidden  depths. 

Catherine  stood  motionless.  Someone  had 
come  up  to  stand  on  Allie's  other  side.  It  was 
Mrs.  Godfrey,  dressed  in  her  best  mauve 
voile,  with  the  minute  book  of  the  mission- 
ary society  clutched  in  her  hand. 

"It's  her,  all  right,"  she  was  saying. 
"That's  her  car."  She  lowered  her  voice. 
"Maybe  she  did  it  on  purpose,"  she  told 
Allie.  "She  always  was  a  wild  thing." 

The  car  slid  up  to  the  planks  of  the  wharf. 
The  big  truck  skidded  back  a  foot  and  a 
horrified  gasp  went  up  from  the  crowd.  But 
it  stopped,  moved  forward  slowly.  The  long 
coupe  settled  on  the  wharf,  water  streaming 
from  its  shining  black  sides. 

Dick  Treherne  was  there  on  the  wharf,  but 
as  the  car  came  to  stand  on  its  own  four 
wheels,  he  did  not  move.  His  face  was  set 
and  hard,  blank,  as  if  he  were  dazed.  It  was 
Doctor  Carling  who  stepped  forward,  after 
an  instant's  hesitation,  and  put  his  hand  on 
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the  edge  of  the  open  window  above  the 
driver's  seat.  He  looked  inside  the  car.  He 
moved  back.  He  shook  his  head. 

Dick  Treheme  moved  a  step  then.  He 
came,  without  knowing,  to  stand  beside 
Ralph  Harland.  so  that  for  a  moment  the 
two  faces  were  together.  Ralph  was  the 
color  of  death,  but  Dick  had  not  lost  his 
ruddiness.  There  was  still  a  kind  of  unbelief 
in  his  expression,  an  impatience. 

"Why,"  Mrs.  Godfrey  muttered,  beside 
AUie,  "she  isn't  in  the  car  after  all.  You  don't 
suppose  she  just  let  it  go  off  tlie  wharf  by 
itself,  do  you?  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  her.  if 
she  wanted  to  give  that  Dick  Treheme  a 
good  scare.  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  her.  She 
always  was  a  crazy  wild  thing." 

A  sudden  wave  of  relief  went  over  Allie,  so 
that  she  almost  liked  Mrs.  Godfrey.  She  felt 
the  blood  beginning  to  run  in  her  veins  again. 
But  Catherine  was  still  turned  to  stone, 
except  that  she  put  one  of  her  long  hands  up 
to  her  throat  and  stood  with  it  there. 

The  professional  diver  had  been  standing 
there  in  the  crowd  all  the  time;  of  course,  it 
would  have  been  he  who  put  the  ropes  on 
Viola's  car.  But  it  was  only  as  he  stepped 
foward  that  Allie  became  aware  of  him.  Doc- 
tor Carling  came  to  stand  beside  him.  to 
speak  to  him.  The  doctor's  voice  could  not  be 
heard,  but  his  meaning  was  plain.  He  ges- 
tured, he  moved  his  hands.  Somebody  behind 
him  handed  him  a  rope  with  a  steel  hook 
fastened  to  the  end. 

The  doctor  was  saying,  "When  you  find 
her,  fix  the  hook  through  her  belt— fasten  it 
there,  boy,  through  her  clothes." 

The  diver  began  his  breathing.  It  was 
horrible  breathing,  deep  and  harsh.  The 
crowd  was  utterly  silent,  its  own  breath 
stopped.  The  diver's  chest  rose  and  fell,  rose 
and  fell.  Then,  suddenly,  with  no  warning, 
he  was  gone — down  into  the  black  water.deep, 
deep,  with  the  rope  held  fast  in  his  hand. 

"Say,"  Mrs.  Godfrey  whispered,  "she 
must  be  down  there  after  all !  W  hat  would 
make  her  do  a  thing  like  that?  She  must've 
been  drinking.  I  guess  that's  it.  There's  too 
much  drinking  goes  on  nowadays,  Allie.  It's 
the  cause  of  a  lot  of  misery.  You  ought  to  do 
something  about  it  in  the  paper.  Look  at 
Bruce  Whitney,  shooting  himself  last  fall. 
They  said  you  couldn't  smell  it  on  him,  but 
Doctor  Carling  always  did  try  to  cover  things 
up  like  that.  It  isn't  as  if  he'd  always  been 
in  Tressady,  like  I  have,  and  really  felt  for 
the  good  of  the  town." 

It  was  an  endless  time  before  the  diver's 
blue  cap  came  up  and  pierced  the  water. 
There  were  fifty  hands  stretched  out  to  help 
him  to  the  wharf.  He  came  up  to  the  planks. 
He  lifted  his  right  hand  and  gave  up  the  rope 
to  Doctor  Carling. 

"Okay."  he  said  in  a  loud,  harsh  voice. 
"You  better  get  a  boat.  The  hook  might  slip. 
She's  a  long  way  down." 

Catherine  turned.  She  left  AUie's  side  and 
began  to  walk  away  toward  her  home.  But 
m  a  second  her  steps  began  to  quicken  until 
she  was  running.  She  flew  down  the  path  and 
tivrough  the  woods,  and  in  only  a  minute  the 
pink  dress  had  vanished  between  the  trees. 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Godfrey  feaid  flatly,  "she 
certainly  got  upset.  What's  all  this  got  to  do 
with  her,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

Allie  went  slowly  down  the  lane  leading 
into  her  own  garden.  The  hedge  needed 
trinmiing.  It  was  ragged  and  untidy.  Once 
in  the  garden,  tlie  untidiness  stopped  short. 
Jessie's  flower  beds  had  been  combed  and 
brushed,  the  stems  were  stiff  and  prim,  and 
every  one  of  the  flowers  liad  been  scrubbed 
witli  soap  and  water. 

Jessie  was  standing  in  tiie  door,  waiting, 
ler  liair  pinned  neatly  into  its  round  flat  knot 
on  the  crown  of  her  head.  She  said  flatly. 
"You're  late,  Allie." 
"Yes." 

Jessie's  eyes  went  over  her  sharply,  as  if 
lo  make  sure  that  nothing  was  missing. 
Jessie's  eyes  liad  been  going  over  lur  that 
way  for  a  long  time.  "You  look  cie;ui  tuck- 
ered oul.  I  didn't  know  it  was  a  hard  day. 
it's  only  Monday.  Sxiielhmg  liapiK-ned?" 

" llapi)cned?"  Allie  reinated,  her  mind 
slill  lost. 
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better  than  I  what  might  have  been  in 
Viola's  mind.    Far  better  than  anybody, 

except  "  She  stopped. 

"Except?" 

"  Dick,  of  course,"  Allie  said  quickly. 

Doctor  Catling's  eyes  rested  on  her  flushed 
face  for  an  instant.  He  turned.  "I  don't  hke 
inquests,"  he  said  wearily. 

Mrs.  Carling  moved  quickly  about  her 
shining,  immaculate  kitchen,  preparing 
breakfast  for  her  husband  and  Norah  James, 
who  was  staying  with  the  Carlings,  as  she 
so  often  did  when  she  had  a  day  or  two  be- 
tween cases.  Norah  ate  a  substantial  break- 
fast, as  Mrs.  Carling  did  herself.  Evan,  the 
doctor,  was  becoming  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult about  his  food.  Mrs.  Carling  cut  a  big 
grapefruit  for  herself  and  Norah,  sprinkled 
the  carefully  segmented  halves  thick  with 
powdered  sugar  and  set  them  back  in  the  re- 
frigerator to  chill.  She  squeezed  oranges  for 
Evan. 

She 'moved  into  the  bright  dining  room 
and  laid  the  table  quickly.  There  was  a  long 
mirror  between  the  wide  dining-room  win- 
dows, set  there  deliberately.  Mrs.  Carling 
stopped  in  front  of  it  in  the  course  of  her 
work  and  regarded  herself  evenly.  She 
looked  at  the  tremendous  bulk  and  the  un- 
manageable white  hair.  The  sharp  little  jet 
eyes  in  the  mirror  were  hard.  She  loosened 
slightly  the  tight  sash  of  her  crisp  apron  and 
tied  the  bow  with  firm  fingers. 

Her  husband  came  downstairs,  walking 
slowly.  He  was  still  a  young  man,  fifteen 
years  younger  than  she  was;  he  was  only 
forty-two.  But  he  was  aging  fast.  His  hair 
was  quite  gray  at  the  temples  and  there  were 
a  great  many  lines  around  his  eyes.  He  looked 
particularly  bad  this  morning,  as  if  he  had 
had  a  restless  night. 

She  said  affectionately,  "  I  didn't  hear  you 
go  out  in  the  night,  dear.  Did  you  have  a 
call?" 

He  got  a  glass  of  water  at  the  sink.  "No. 
No  calls." 

"You  don't  look  very  rested." 

"  I  didn't  sleep  very  well." 

He  sat  down  listlessly  at  the  head  of  the 
table  and  took  up  his  napkin.  He  sipped  at 
his  black  coffee.  His  wife's  eyes  went  over 
him  again. 

"Evan,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  an 
inquest  on  the  dead  girl?" 

That  was  what  was  worrying  him,  of 
course.  He  hadn't  enjoyed  the  inquest  on 
Bruce  Whitney.  There  had  been  state  police 
at  that  inquest,  and  as  coroner,  Evan  had 
been  rather  in  the  limelight.  However,  it  had 
gone  off  quite  well  after  all.  Now  it  appeared 
that  the  same  situation  had  arisen  again,  not 
at  all  a  pleasant  situation. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Evan?"  she 
repeated. 

He  moved  his  fork  on  the  fresh  white  cloth. 
"What  do  you  advise?"  he  inquired. 

She  buttered  herself  another  piece  of  toast 
before  she  answered,  and  took  a  large  spoon- 
ful of  strawberry  jam.  Her  jams  had  all 
turned  out  wonderfully  well  this  year.  Add- 
ing lemon  juice  gave  the  strawberry  just  the 
extra  fillip  it  needed.  Unfortunately,  she 
hadn't  done  enough  jam,  not  at  the  rate  it 
was  vanishing.  That  was  because  the  wom- 
en's auxiliary  had  had  a  bazaar  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  strawberry  season,  and  she 
had  promised — and  of  course  had  fulfilled  the 
promise — to  dress  twenty  dolls  for  them. 
Her  dolls  were  quite  famous  now,  with  their 
costumes  made  out  of  the  exquisite  bits  of 
fabrics  people  sent  her  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  there  wasn't  any  item  in  the 
bazaar  that  meant  so  much  to  the  funds  of 
the  auxiliary.  The  dolls  had  to  come  first,  of 
course,  and  so  the  jam  supply  had  suffered. 

Part  of  her  mind  was  on  jam  and  dolls, 
but  the  other  part  was  fixed  carefully  on 
what  Evan  had  said,  and  upon  what  he  was 
thinking.  She  said  thoughtfully,  "I  think 
an  inquest  would  be  a  great  pity.  I  can't  see 
that  anyone  would  benefit  through  holding 
it.  Do  you?" 

"  I  might  be  seriously  criticized  if  I  did  not 
hold  one." 

"By  whom,  Evan?" 

(Continued  on  Page  159) 
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It's  here — the  New  Gibson — better  than  everl  Only 
Gibson  with  the  Gibson  Double  Feature  —  the  Freez  r 
Locker  and  Fresh  ner  Locker — gives  you  Cold  Mod- 
ulation! Just  the  right  blend  of  cold  and  moisture  in 
every  scientifically  engineered  compartment  to  keep 
different  foods  as  they  should  be  kept. 

FREEZ'R  LOCKER— \  spacious  wall-to-wall,  easy- 
to-reaoh  freezing  compartment.  Constantlv  maintains 
freezing  cold  for  proper  freezing  and  storing  of  frozen 
foods;  they're  deliciously  fresh  imtil  you  want  them. 

FRESH'NER  LOCfCE/?  —  Another  amazing  compart- 
ment, created  by  Gibson,  with  the  proper  combination 
of  cold  moisture  for  keeping  fresh  meats,  vegetables 
and  other  foods  fresh  and  appetizing.  Retains  vita- 
mins and  flavors.  Prevents  wilting  and  dr\ing  out. 
Keeps  salads  crisp.  Saves  on  food  bills. 

Your  new  Gibson  gives  you  faster  freezing,  greater 
ice  cube  capacity,  the  exclusive  Ice  Cube  Reserve,  un- 
obstructed shelves,  and  an  extra  large  crisp  storage 
bin  for  crackers  and  cereals.  Before  you  buy.  be  sure 
to  see  the  new  Gibson. 

GIBSON  REFRIGERATOR 
COMPANY 
GREENVILLE,  MICHIGAN 
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all  >rar  'round. 
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(Continued  from  Page  157) 
:  was  silent. 

t  seems  to  me  that  it  all  depends  on 

attitude  you  take  from  the  beginning. 

>  ou  suggested  so  far  that  you  think  her 
1  might  be  anything  but  an  accident?" 

have  been  very  careful  not  to." 
las  anyone  else  suggested  it?" 
<ot  to  me.  Quite  the  opposite." 
)o  you  think  it  occurs  to  anyone  that 

ight  have  driven  into  the  river  delib- 

;  sat  down  his  coffee  cup  and  looked  at 
He  said,  "You  get  around  the  town, 
sa,  in  all  the  gossip  circles.  Have  you 
i  anything  anywhere  which  would  sug- 
that  there  was  any  reason  for  Viola 
erne  to  wish  to  die?  Have  you  heard 
ne  say  that  .  .  .  she  has  appeared  to  be 
,ppy  of  late,  living  under  a  strain?" 
>jo,"  she  said  at  last.  "I  can't  recall  hav- 
leard  a  hint  of  it.  I  have  heard,  Evan,  if 
don't  mind  my  mentioning  it,  that  you 
ar  to  be  living  under  a  strain.  A  number 
ople  have  asked  me  whether  or  not  you 
reU." 

took  his  left  wrist  in  his  right  hand  and 
ed  it  heavily,  over  and  over,  in  the 
liar  gesture  which  he  used  so  uncon- 
isly.  It  was  as  if  he  felt  shackles  on  his 
5  and  was  trying  to  wrest  them  off. 
am  perfectly  well,"  he  said  harshly, 
always  tell  people  that  you  are,"  she 
pleasantly.  "But  to  go  back  to  the 
;st— I  really  don't 


that  you  need  to 
e  everyone  go 
igh  that  unpleas- 
ess  again.  If  I  were 
my  dear,  I  should 
old  Milligan  this 
ning — it  is  still 
gan  who  is  police 
f,  isn't  it? — and 
)se  of  the  matter 
n  accident.  And, 
lu  are  clever,  you 

suggest  to  Allie 
an  that  the  Courier 
it  be  well  advised 
jvote  a  great  deal 
3ace  in  the  next 

to  insisting  that  IH^^HBIHHH 
I  council  erect  a 

;  there  on  the  highway  across  the  en- 
;e  to  the  wharf,  and  at  once.  You  can 

to  Allie  Jordan — she's  a  gentle  little 
I,  quite  pliable,  I'm  sure." 
ihe  may  not  be  as  pliable  as  she  looks," 

lid  briefly.  "However  "  He  got  up. 

haps  you  are  wise,"  he  said. 

&  poured  herself  another  cup  of  coffee 

put  the  rich  cream  in  generously.  She 

"I'm  sure  I  am,  Evan.  It  will  save 
/one  so  much  trouble,  "in  the  end." 
1,  as  he  was  starting  toward  the  door, 
,  by  the  way,  dear — just  stop  at  the 
^e,  will  you,  and  tell  them  I'll  want  my 
nished  by  tomorrow  ?  I 've  got  to  go  into 
:ity — I'm  almost  out  of  things  for  the 
:lothes  and  I'm  sure  Aunt  Ida  will  have 
ved  dozens  of  parcels  for  me.  I  haven't 

in  for  weeks." 

hen  he  was  gone  she  drank  her  coffee 
;tively  and  had  just  another  small  cor- 
jf  toast.  Evan  really  was  not  himself 
;  days.  He  really  acted  all  the  time  as 
;re  was  something  dreadful  on  his  mind. 

vas  just  after  lunch  on  Tuesday  when 
ice  Pottle  came  across  Main  Street  to 
!x)urier,  walking  with  his  usual  mincing, 
ml  steps.  He  was  carrying  a  book.  He 
:d  his  glasses  and  ran  a  finger  under  the 
of  his  badly  fitting  greenish  jacket  as 
iped  up  to  the  sidewalk.  He  pushed 
the  wide  screen  door  and  came  in. 
jood  afternoon,"  he  said  poUtely  to 
;  at  her  desk,  and  to  Joe  at  the  wide 
e-up  stand.  "A  very  nice  afternoon,  Miss 
an.  Not  too  hot  for  you,  Mr.  Bums?  " 
It's  seasonable,"  Joe  said  agreeably. 
[  brought  you  a  book,"  Horace  Pottle 
'  him,  and  laid  it  on  the  top  of  the  low 
^  ier  beside  the  swing  door  opening  from 
's  section  into  Joe's. 
«  pushed  up  his  green  eyeshade  and  came 
.  He  lifted  the  book.  It  was  very  thick. 


1^  "Sweetwater  Bill"  Gates,  a  pros- 
^  pector  who  made  a  fortune  dur- 
ing the  Klondike  gold  rush,  is  one  of 
the  few  men  who  have  literally  be- 
lieved their  sweethearts  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  In  a  reckless  mo- 
ment, he  asked  the  girl  to  step  into 
the  container  on  one  side  of  a  pair 
of  scales.  Then  he  began  piling  gold 
dust  and  nuggets  into  the  other  side. 
After  putting  120  pounds  of  the 
precious  metal  on  the  pan,  the  beam 
balanced.  Sweetwater  Bill  gestured 
grandly.  "There,  little  girl,"  he  said 
fondly,  "it's  all  yours." 

—GEORGE  STIMPSON. 


Allie  could  see  the  title  on  the  green  jacket. 
It  was  The  Search  for  Atlantis. 

"Hum-m-m-ph,"  Joe  said  thoughtfully. 
He  riffled  the  pages.  "M-m-m-m,"  he  said 
appreciatively. 

Allie  got  up  and  went  to  stand  beside  him. 
The  book  was  filled  with  beautiful  color 
plates  of  fishes,  like  jewels,  flashing  through 
black  water.  Joe's  deepest  passion,  long 
hidden  from  everyone,  even  Allie,  was  sub- 
marine exploration.  He  knew  a  lot  about 
the  oceans  of  the  world.  But  nobody  had 
found  that  out  until  Horace  Pottle  came 
along. 

"Looks  like  quite  a  book,"  Joe  decided. 

"I've  had  it  in  for  several  days,  but  I  for- 
got about  it.  I'd  be  grateful  if  you'd  read  it 
and  give  me  your  considered  opinion  of  it, 
Mr.  Bums." 

Allie  looked  at  Horace  Pottle.  "I  suppose 
you  always  try  to  classify  your  books  ac- 
cording to  the  real  tastes  of  people." 

He  tumed  quickly  and  smiled.  "Oh,  cer- 
tainly," he  said.  "That's  the  secret  of  my 
business.  It's  the  same  with  all  my  stock — 
the  magazines  and  the  toys,  even  the  candy. 
One  must  get  to  know  each  individual  and 
sense  his  tastes,  often  before  he  knows  what 
they  are  himself." 

Allie  said,  "Do  you  keep  a  record  of  us 
all?" 

Hissmile  was  gentle.  "Only  in  my  mind," 
he  said.  "I  do  not  need  paper.  Three  years 

  in  Tressady  have  given 

me  an  opportunity  to 
know  most  of  its  peo- 
ple fairly  well." 

Joe  was  hunched  over 
his  book,  now,  going 
through  it  completely 
absorbed. 

Allie  said, "  I  suppose 
you  could  give  quite  a 
good  interpretation  of 
character  of  each  of  us, 
Mr.  Pottle,  from  your 
careful  observations?" 

He  came  across  to 
her  desk  and  sat  down 
gingerly  in  the  chair 
across  from  her.  "I 
■^■I^^BHiH  should  never  do  such 
a  thing,  of  course,"  he 
said.  "It  would  be  much  too  revealing  in 
many  cases,  and  not  quite  fair.  People  do 
not  always  know  that  they  give  themselves 
away  in  their  choice  of  reading." 

Joe  shut  The  Search  for  Atlantis  ab- 
mptly.  "  I  got  to  get  back  to  work,"  he  said. 
"This  looks  pretty  good  to  me,  Horace.  I'll 
sure  enjoy  it." 

Mr.  Pottle  rose.  He  said,  "  I  should  have 
brought  it  before.  But  the  human  mind  is 
very  odd.  I  was  only  reminded  of  this  par- 
ticular book  because  of  our  tragedy  yester- 
day evening.  I  found  myself  thinking  of  the 
power  of  the  earth's  waters — they  are  full  of 
potential  tragedy.  They  are  also  full  of 
sunken  treasure,  I  was  comforting  myself, 
and  of  mystery.  And  so  I  was  reminded  of 
this  book."  He  tumed  back  to  Allie.  "I  hear 
this  morning  that  there  is  to  be  no  inquest," 
he  said.  "  Is  that  decided?  " 

Allie  took  up  her  long  yellow  pencil  and 
slid  it  up  and  down  in  her  fingers.  "Doctor 
Carling  says  he  is  convinced  that  it  was  an 
accident,"  she  said.  "He  was  Viola's  doctor 
and  he  says  he  has  seen  her  several  times 
lately  for  minor  things  and  that  she  was  in 
good  spirits.  And  Dick  says  she  was  never  a 
good  driver — always  had  her  mind  anywhere 
but  on  the  road.  They  both  think  she  came 
down  the  hill  too  fast,  and  couldn't  quite 
make  the  curve.  Council  is  meeting  now  to 
vote  money  for  a  strong  steel  barrier  there 
at  the  entrance  to  the  wharf.  It  should  have 
been  erected  long  ago." 

Horace  Pottle  rubbed  a  forefinger  thought- 
fully across  his  temple.  "Perhaps  it  is  wise 
not  to  hold  an  inquest,"  he  said.  "Nothing 
would  be  gained."  Then,  "  I  can  believe  that 
Mrs.  Treherne  did  not  keep  her  mind  on  her 
driving.  Her  reading  was  all  of  the  lurid 
and  sensational  type — she  liked  none  of  the 
deep,  steady  things.  If  my  opinion  had  been 
asked,  I  should  have  recommended  long 
ago  that  the  responsibility  of  handling  a 
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WASH  BASIN. 


you  CAN'T  RE Ly 
ON  ORDINARy  CLEANING 
TO  DISINFECT.  yoU  NEED 
GERM-KILLING  POWER. 

\  CLOROX  HAS  GERM-KILLING  POWER.  CLOROX  DISINFECTS; 
ALSO  DEODORIZES  AND  REMOVES  STAINS.  THE  CLOROX  TyPE 
OF  DISINFECTION  IS  ENDORSED  By  HUNDREDS  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  DEPARTMENTS  PROTECT  FAMIiy  HEALTH! 
MAKE  yOUR  WASH  BASIN,  TOILET  BOWL,  BATHTUB 
AND  FLOOR  HyGIENICALLy-CLEAN  WITH  CLOROX! 
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GENTLER  Bleaching  Action... 
Longer  Life  for  Linens! 


GREATER  Disinfecting  Efficiency 
...Added  Health  Protection! 

There's  no  gentler  bleach  than  Because  Clorox  is  caustic-free,  il 
Clorox  in  laundering.  For  Clorox  works  faster  in  killing  germs  .  .  . 
is  free  from  caustic  and  other  harsh  does  a  better  job  of  disinfecting, 
substances  ...  made  by  on  exclusive  Give  your  family  the  extro  heolth 
formula  protected  by  U.  S.  potent!       protection  of  a  Clorox  cleon  home! 

CLOROX  BLEACHES  .  REMOVES  STAINS  .  DEODORIZES  .  DISINFECTS 
There's  only  one  CLOROX . . .  it's  always  uniform  . . .  always  dependable! 


Sdve  time,  money,  effort  with  BOON  ...  the  ready-to-use  liquid  household  cleaner  made 
by  thq  makers  of  Clorox.  BOON  wipes  away  dirt  and  grease  from  washable  surfaces  like  magic. 


BE  SURE 
you  get  the 


ADJUSTABLE  HEIGHT 

IRONING  TABLE. 


LOOK     FOR     THE     LABEL     ON  E  TABLE 

The  original,  all-nietal  Ironinii 
Table  .  .  .  G.  P.  &  F.  MET-L-TOP, 
gives  you  many  extra  advantages 
you'll  enjoy  for  years.  Look  for  the 
identifying  label  when  you  buy.  Be 
sure  it's  a  G.  P.  &  F.  MET-L-TOP. 

The  new  G.  P.  &  F.  MET-L-TOP  is 
ADJUSTABLE  to  YOUR  height .  .  . 
assures  you  the  most  comfortable 
Ironing  position  to  avoid  back 
strain,  arm  strain  . . .  Ironing  fa- 
tigue. Short,  or  Tall.  RIGHT 
HEIGHT  FOR  ALL. 

The  smooth-as-glass,  whltc- 
'  enameled,  ventilated  top  never  sags 
or  buckles,  stays  smooth  and  level, 
because  hollow  channel-steel  rein- 
forcements run  underneath  full 
length  of  the  steel  top. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
many  advantages  of  the  genuine 
G.  P.  &F.  MET-L-TOP  Ironing 
Tables.  Adjustable  height  model, 
$10.95;  standard  model,  $9.45. 

For  best  results,  use  Met-L-Top 
pad  and  cover  set,  tailored  to  fit. 


GEUDER,   PAESCHKE    &    FREY  CO. 

Milwaukee  1,  Wiiconiin 
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The  ONty  Washer  wiili  /"HO  Wash- 
ing Tubs.  Vcs,  this  scns.itionnl  washer 
tlocs  your  entire  week  s  wash  llie  clean- 
est ever,  the  easteit  ever,  and  in  only  one 
hour  or  less!  Dexters  EXCLVSIIE 
DO  VIM. E  SUDSING  washes  tiirtiest 
clothes  cleaner  and  whiter.  Yes.  Double 
.Sudsing,  yours  only  leilh  Dexter  Twin, 
eliminates  band  rubbing,  soaking  and 
pre  irealing.  It  s  the  perfect  way  lo  wash. 

ffH!  Wrife  'or  illvitroltd 
booklet  "WASH  HOUR  MAGIC." 
Gives  vo/uob/»  woi/iing  in'or- 
mofion— ».//s  why  DOUBLC 
SUDSING  waifiei  best. 

THE  DEXTER  COMPANY,  Dept.L-39,rJirfi»ia.  I»wi 
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There's  magic  in  using 
S.O.S.  every  day  to  make 
the  job  of  pot  cleaning 
easier.  And  S.O.S.  is 
thrifty— with  inter- 
woven construction  and 
soap  right  in  the  pad 
—it  lastf^dnd  lasts. 

;  No  othtfK^eonser  is 
nteeded  for'pots 
ond  pans— just  S.O.S. 


so  use  S.U.\ 

every''  day 
for  pennies 
a  monti)  i 


Th»  $.O.S.Comp«ny,Chleogo,llllnoii,  U.S.A.  •  S.o's.  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  lid.,  Toronto,  On». 


motorcar  might  be  too  exacting  if  any  sort  of 
crisis  arose." 

He  bowed,  an  odd  stiffish  little  bow,  and 
went  out  and  across  Main  Street  again.  Two 
or  three  children  were  waiting  for  him  inside 
his  store.  AUie  looked  after  him,  thinking 
about  him. 

Joe  said,  "Your  voice  don't  sound  just 
natural,  talking  to  that  little  feller,  Allie. 
Don't  you  like  him?  " 

"Not  very  much,"  Allie  said  briefly. 

"You're  just  like  all  the  wimmen,"  Joe 
said  disgustedly.  "Just  because  he  has  to 
wear  them  thick  glasses  and  walks  funny 
and  ain't  six  feet  tall  with  curly  hair,  you 
wimmen  don't  like  him.  He's  a  good  little 
guy.  He  means  all  right.  The  kids  is  crazy 
about  him,  and  the  old  folks."  He  looked  at 
her  curiously.  "It  ain't  really  like  you  to  be 
bad-tempered  about  anybody,  Allie.  You 
pretty  upset  about  Viola?  " 

"Oh,"  Allie  said  crossly,  "of  course  I'm 
upset  about  Viola.   Who  isn't?  But  that 

hasn't  got  anything  to  do  with  "  She 

stopped.  "I  don't  know  what's  the  matter 
with  me,"  she  said  angrily.  "Joe,  tell  Ike  to 
go  out  and  get  me  a  Coke,  will  you?  Or  two 
Cokes,  or  something.  Or  maybe  an  aspirin. 
I  think  I  must  be  coming  down  with  some- 
thing." 

An  hour  later  Danny  March's  car  stormed 
down  the  street  and  stopped  at  the  Courier 
door.  Danny  made  two  steps  across  the 
sidewalk  and  banged  the  door  after  him.  He 
walked  over  to  AUie's  desk. 

He  said  coldly,  "What's  this  I  hear  about 
no  inquest  on  Mrs.  Treheme?  Why  isn't 
there  to  be  an  inquest?" 

Allie  looked  at  his  set  IBl^BHHH 
face  and  angry  eyes.  She 
said  after  a  minute,  "I'm 
not  the  coroner." 

"You  know  everything 
about  this  town.  Most 
things,  anyway,"  he 
amended.  "More  than 
anybody  else.  Why  isn't  ■■■^^^H 
there  to  be  an  inquest?" 

"Nobody  seems  to  think  it's  necessary." 

"  Who  is  nobody? " 

"The  coroner.  Her  husband.  The  chief  of 
police.  Council." 

"I  see,"  he  said  coldly.  "And  you  agree 
too?" 

"  I  haven't  anything  to  say  about  it." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  have.  You  have  more  than 
anybody  else  to  say  about  it.  If  you  wanted 
an  inquest  you  could  have  one.  You  can  do 
anything,  with  the  paper  to  do  it  with.  Why 
don't  you  take  an  opportunity  like  this 
to  get  things  straightened  out  around  here? 
You're  sitting  in  a  man's  chair.  Why  don't 
you  either  do  a  man's  job  or  get  out  and  let 
somebody  hold  it  down  who  can?" 

"Hey,  there,"  Joe  said  belligerently,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  barrier.  "Who  do  you 
think  you  are,  young  man?  What  do  you 
think  you're  doing,  coming  in  here  telling 
Allie  how  to  run  the  paper?" 

Allie  put  out  a  hand.  "Just— just  a  minute, 
Joe,"  she  said  gently.  Then,  to  Danny  March. 
"Do  you  think  it  matters  a  great  deal 
whether  there's  an  inquest  on  Viola  Treherne 
or  not?" 

"I  think  it  matters  damn  all,  if  you  want 
to  know,"  he  said  bitterly.  "Nothing  would 
come  out  of  it.  But  to  let  the  thing  go  by, 

when  it  might  be— when  it  could  be  " 

He  stopped. 

"You  know,"  Allie  said  under  her  breath, 
"  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about. 
But  I  want  to.  If  you'll  tell  me  who  you 
are  and  why  you're  in  Tressady— and  what 
you  mean  " 

Joe  l(K)ked  at  her  sharply,  and  back  at 
Danny  March. 

March  said,  "I'm  sorry."  Their  eyes  met, 
and  his  were  steady  now,  and  thoughtful 
again.  "I'm  sorry,"  he  said  again.  He  !(X)kcd 
from  her  to  .](>c  and  back  again.  "  I  came  here 
to  I'm  Hruce  Whitney's  ajusin,"  he 

said  ahniplly.  His  words  hung  in  the  air. 
lie  went  to  the  d(X)r.  "Mayljc  you  aniM 
think  that  one  over,"  he  said;  and  then. 
"Allie,  dfx;sn't  anyhxiy  have  any  idea  atxnit 
what's  going  on  in  this  town? " 


^  A  wise  Frenchman  said 
^  you  can  generally  win  if 
you  are  careful  not  to  tri- 
umph. —DEAN  INGE: 
Oor  Present  Discontents 
(Putnam  8.  Co.,  Ltd.). 


AUie  watched  Danny  March  climb  into  1 
car  again  and  go  off  down  the  street.  He  h 
called  her  Allie,  and  he  had  asked  if  anylxx 
had  any  idea  what  was  going  on  in  Tressa; 
He  had  sounded  like  her  own  people,  the 
for  a  minute.  He  was  Bruce  Whitnev 
cousin.  He  was  her  own  people. 

Doesn't  anhody  know  what's  going  on 
Tressady  ? 

Joe  sat  down  in  thg  chair  at  the  corner 
Allie's  desk.  "He  make  you  feel  bad?" 
asked  harshly. 

"Not  me  personally.  Not  for  me.  Joe, 
anything  going  on  in  Tressady?" 

"He's  got  me  pure  stymied,  Allie," 
told  her.  "I  don't  know  what  he's  talki 
aboiJt.  There  ain't  nothin'  could  go  on 
Tressady;  not  much,  anyway.  What  difT« 
ence  does  it  make  if  he's  Bruce  Whitne; 
cousin?  He  don't  think  we  got  a  mi 
derer  loose  around  here,  does  he?  He  thin 
somebody  shot  Bruce  Whitney  and  son 
body  hung  on  the  edge  of  Viola's  car  a 
made  her  drive  into  the  river?" 

Allie  turned  her  garnet  ring  round 
round  on  her  finger.   It  was  loose  aga 
Maybe  she  was  worrying  more  than  Dan 
March  knew,  more  than  she  knew  hers 

She  reached  out  for  her  telephone 
called  Central.  She  asked  for  Ralph  H 
land's  house.  Dolly  answered. 

"Dolly,  is  Ralph  at  home?  May  I  spi 
to  him?" 

Dolly  had  a  little  girl's  voice,  edgy 
shallow.  She  said,  "He's  just  about  ne 
at  home,  Allie.  He's  up  at  the  school,  in 
office.  It's  two-six-three,  if  you  want  h 
If  it's  about  the  sch 
^^^^^^■m     fair,  the  board's  made 
selections." 

"Thanks,  Dolly,' 
said,  and  hung  up.  Tl 
she  asked  Central  to 
Ralph. 

The  telephone  rang 
times  before  he  answer 
^^^^^^^^1     His  voice   was  low 
dead. 

Allie  said,  "Are  you  alone  up  there,  Ralj 
Can  I  come  up  and  talk  to  you?" 

There  was  a  long  silence.  "Could  we  le; 
it  for  a  day  or  two,  Allie?" 

"It  isn't  the  school  fair.  Are  you  alone 

"Yes." 

"Stay  in  your  office,"  Allie  said,  and  hi 
up  the  receiver.  She  said  to  Joe,  "You  dc 
know  where  I  am,  Joe.  And  maybe  I  won'f 
back." 

"Well,"  Joe  said,  "okay." 

The  wide  bare  corridors  of  the  sqi 
brick  school  building  on  top  of  the 
echoed  to  the  sound  of  Allie's  footsteps, 
faintly  irregular  rhythm  brought  aboul 
the  little  drag  of  the  left  foot  was  terr 
obvious  here.  When  she  heard  it  Allie 
her  chin  a  little  higher,  as  her  father 
taught  her  to  do;  but  she  found  herself  se 
suddenly  the  long  free  strides  that  Dti 
March  took  as  he  crossed  the  street, 
freedom  and  ease  with  which  he  leaped 
his  car.  She  found  herself  thinking,  tot 
Catherine— so  beautifully  made,  so 
and  strong-boned  and  perfect.  They — thi 
look  well  together,  those  two. 

She  tapped  on  Ralph's  door,  at  the  li 
of  the  stairs.  She  opened  it,  and  he 
sitting  at  his  desk  with  his  head  down  in 
arms,  not  aware  of  her.  She  pulled  a  ci 
over  beside  the  desk  and  sat  down  in  it 
put  a  hand  on  his  arm.  He  moved  sligl 
and  then,  after  a  minute,  raised  his  hi 

"I  guess  you've  got  to  tell  me  abou 
now,  Ralph.  Maytx:  it  would  l)e  g(KXi 
you  to  talk,  anyway.  I  don't  think  it's  \ 
happy  to  tx'ar  things  akme." 

After  a  long  time  he  said,  "No." 

"  Wliat  is  it?" 

"It's  pretty  bad." 

"What  is  it?" 

He  said  shakily,  "  I  loved  her,  of  cour 
"Yes." 

"The    the  baby  isn't  Dick's.  It's  mil 
Allie  moved  at)  eraser  an  inch  on  the  d 
"  I )(H'S  I )ii  l<  know? " 

"Not  yet.  Thank  flod." 
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hoose  your  cooking  speed— then  push  the  button.  It's 
5  simple  as  snapping  on  an  electric  light.  Each  cook- 
ig  unit  has  its  own  set  of  pushbuttons— and  a  distinc- 
ve  colored  light  shows  you  exactly  what  speed  is  on. 


America's  Leader  Brings  You  a  New  Kind  of  Electric 
Range — and  Far  Easier,  More  Accurate  Cooking! 

ALL  YOU  DO  IS  PUSH  A  BUTTON !  You'll  be  thrilled 
,  by  the  simplicity,  the  speed,  the  convenience, 
and  above  all  the  accuracy  of  "Pushbutton-Cooking" 
with  the  beautiful  new  Hotpoint  Range. 

•  •  Hotpoint's  new  Pushbutton  Panel  gives  you 
instant  fingertip  control  for  all  kinds  of  cooking. 
Hotpoint's  "Talking  Color"  Lights  show  you  exactly 
what  unit  is  on  and  at  what  speed.  There's  no 
groping,  no  guesswork  — you're  sure  of  the  proper 
cooking  temperature  every  time. 

•  •  And  Hotpoint  has  packed  37  other  wonderful 
features  into  this  sensational  new  kind  of  range. 
Hotpoint's  Hi-Speed  Broiler  cooks  steaks  for  12  in 
10  minutes.  Hotpoint's  big  Sealed-Heat  Oven  bakes 
more  evenly,  cleans  more  easily,  holds  more  food. 
And  Hotpoint's  famous  Calrod  -  Units  give  you  in- 
stant, accurate,  measured  heat.  Ask  your  Hotpoint 
dealer  for  a  demonstration  of  this  great  new  range. 
IIOTPOIMT  INC  (A  General  Electric  Affiliate),  CHICAGO  44,  IlL 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Stop  scolding,  lady/ 


YouVe  left  some 
nasty  fifth  in  your 
own  sink  dnsinj  _ 


Of  course,  it's  maddening  when  your  child  leaves  dirt  anywhere 
in  your  house.  But  ... 

Is  there  a  spot  that  you  yourself  have  forgotten  to  clean?  Ugly 
filth  hiding  in  your  own  sink  drain! 

In  this  important  spot  (so  close  to  food  and  dishes)  grease  col- 
lects— filthy  grease  where  sewer  germs  make  their  home. 

Liquid  disinfectants  can't  get  rid  of  this  grease  that  gathers  in 
your  drainpipe!  It  takes  Drano  to  hoil  out  this  muck  and  the 
germs  that  breed  there! 

Put  a  tablespoon  of  Drano  in  your  drain  once  a  week — every  week! 

Drano  has  a  special  churning,  boiling  action  that  loosens  grease 
and  chases  it  down  your  drain.  It  leaves  your  drain  clean  and  clear, 
always  fast-running! 

P.H.  Remember— Drano  also  opens  clogged  drains  in  a  flash! 


Drano. 

removes  the  muck 
that  slows  drains 
and  breeds  sewer  germs 


Harmlet*  to  ••pi!c  lankt:  Mak««  lham  work  belter— cull  down  odort. 
TUNE  IN:  DOROTHY  KILGALLEN,  Thur.doy..  See  local  paper  for  lime  and  .lallon. 
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(Continued  from  Page  160) 
"Dolly?" 
"No." 

"You're  not  planning  to  tell  them?"  Allie 
asked  gently. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I'm  planning." 

"Did  you  .  .  .  decide  you  ought  to  tell, 
or  did  Viola?  Or  were  you  trying  to  decide? 
Or  ...  do  you  think  either  Dick  or  Dolly 
was  beginning  to  suspect?  Or  .  .  .  could 
\  iola  just  not  bear  Dick  any  longer?" 

"None  of  those  things.  We — we  made 
fools  of  ourselves  .  .  .  but  we  were  getting 
everything  under  control.  We  decided  it 
would  be  hell  to  let  either  Dick  or  Dolly 
find  out.  And  we  were  doing  fine.  As  if  the 
baby — as  if  he  resolved  something  for  us, 
settled  something.  We'd  have  been  all  right, 
Allie." 

"And  what  happened?" 

"Why,"  Ralph  said  unevenly,  "somebody 
else  knows,  you  see." 

"Who?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  know,"  he 
said. 

"Maybe  you'd  better  explain,  Ralph." 

"It's  very  simple.  Somebody  else  in 
Tressady  knows,  and  for  a  year  now  .  .  . 
Viola's  been  .  .  .  she's  had  to  get  money 
and  .  .  .  because  if  the  story'd  got  out  it 
would  have  been  hell  for  everybody.  Two 
marriages  broken,  my  two  children  without 
a  home;  I'd  have  lost  my  job." 

After  a  long  time  Allie  said  incredulously, 
"You're  not  talking  about  blackmail,  are 
you?" 

"That's  what  they  call  it  in  mystery  sto- 
ries. Blackmail.  Funny,  neither  Viola  nor  I 
called  it  that  when  the  first  letter  came. 
We  didn't  think  of  it  by  a  name.  It  was  just 
somebody  who  knew  about  us  and  who  was 
going  to  tell  if  the  money  didn't  come.  Viola 
had  a  little  money  then — a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars— and  this  person  seemed  to  know.  The 
first  letter  only  asked  for  a  hundred.  That 
didn't  seem  so  much  then.  But  in  the  last 
year  all  Viola's  money  went,  and  I've  sold 
my  bonds.  And  last  week  .  .  .  there  was 
another  letter,  and  we  were  both  desperate." 

"Haven't  you  any  idea  who  this  person  is 
who  knows?" 

"Not  any." 

"  How  do  you  pay  the  money?" 

"  It  goes  to  a  man  in  New  Orleans  to  gen- 
eral deUvery.  But  this  person  isn't  in  New 
Orleans.  He's  in  Tressady.  He  knows  too 
much  not  to  be  right  here  in  Tressady,  watch- 
ing us  every  minute.  He's  in  Tressady." 

Jessie  had  Allie's  favorite  food  ready  when 
Allie  got  home  after  her  long  talk  with  Ralph 
Harland.  The  table  was  spread  with  the 
pale-green  linen  cloth  that  Allie  liked  best, 
with  a  low  bowl  of  brilliant  nasturtiums  in 
the  center.  The  jellied  consomme  was  in  Al- 
lie's mother's  old  pink  Wedgwood  soup  cups, 
and  the  salad,  of  lettuce  and  water  cress  and 
red  baby  radishes  and  infinitesimal  yellow 
Italian  tomatoes,  was  on  a  big  clear  glass 
plate.  Jessie  had  made  sour-cream  dressing 
to  go  with  the  sliced  and  fluted  cucumbers, 
and  there  was  fresh  crusty  bread  and  un- 
salted  butter.  Allie  looked  at  the  table  in  si- 
lence, and  then  at  Jessie. 

"It  looks  wonderful,"  Allie  said  steadily. 
"Sometimes  I  almost  think  I  like  you,  Jessie. 
Just  almost,  you  know." 

"Mph,"  Jessie  said  sharply.  She  sat  down 
in  her  chair.  "  I  had  an  awful  day,"  she  said. 
"Something's  got  to  be  done  with  the  sewing 
machine.  It  ain't  Christian,  the  way  it 
makes  me  feel  when  I  try  to  cope.  Today  I 
was  trying  to  get  through  a  whole  flock  of 
diapers  for  the  ladies'  aid,  hemming  'em,  and 
the  blamed  thing  kicked  up  an  awful  ruckus." 

Allie  was  eating  salad,  and  listening.  But 
suddenly  she  got  up  and  went  across  to  the 
telephone.  She  took  down  the  txwk,  hanging 
from  its  h(X)k  just  under  the  wall  cabinet. 
She  went  back  to  the  tJible  and  siit  down 
with  it.  It  wasn't  a  very  thick  b<x)k,  even 
with  Oriole  and  Burside  and  Oreen  Springs 
in  it  as  well  as  Tressady.  She  went  down  the 
list  of  Tressady  people  with  a  slow  fmgcr. 
There  wc^re  dozens  of  jxjople  who  had  to  In- 
crossed  off  at  once.  You  had  to  cross  out  old 
Mrs.  Jost,  for  instance,  and  I'ete  Heine,  the 
baker,  and  Noah  Wright  in  the  barlxirshop. 


What  do 


C  41  D  I  1  111  C 

GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE 
...AND  MORE 

Whether  you  choose  a  dirt, 
hungry  upright  model  with  beatj 
ing,  sweeping,  cleaning  action . . 
or  the  powerful  cylinder  type 
Cadillac,  you  get  fast,  thorougl! 
cleaning  with  a  minimum  of  ev 
fort.  Compare  Cadillac  cleaner 
with  any  other  make  —  at  an 
price.  You  can't  buy  better  va 
lue.  Ask  your  dealer  for  i\ 
demonstration. 


CYLINDER  TYPE 
$69-95* 

Including  full  set 
of  attochments 


MODEL  125 

(upright) 
Including  5 
Attochmentj 

$49.95* 


*  Slightly  more 
west  of  Rockies 


Wfitt  CLEMENTS  MFG.  CO 

6607  S.  Narragansett  Ave.,  Chicago  38,  II 
for  name  of  your  nearest  dealer 


Since  1911.  fol 
nly  by  retioble  dealtr 


c«dilla« 
olttnliii  at- 
itehmtNlt 
rtteh  hitk 
placM,  law 
r  I  a  a  a  a  , 
kartf-fa-gat' 
at  alaaaa. 


|For  health's  sake,  don't  raise  dust!! 
Vacuum,  instead, 
with  CADILLAC 
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ou  had  to  cross  out  the  harness  maker  and 
U  e  garbage  collector,  the  tinsmiths,  the  house 
dnters,  the  men  who  worked  in  the  tannery 
id  in  the  mill.  And  when  you  crossed  all  of 
em  out,  all  the  impossibles,  there  weren't 
any  left.  There  weren't  fifty  left. 
"Eat  your  salad,"  Jessie  said  inexorably. 
"Oh,"  Allie  said.  Then,  "I'm  sorry,  Jessie, 
n— I'm  awfully  sorry.  I  have  something 
my  mind." 

"So  I  see,"  Jessie  said  dryly. 

"Jessie." 

"M-m-m?" 

1  "Who  are  the  important  men  in  Tressady  ?  " 

"  Important  men?  Important  to  who?  " 

"Strong  men.  Important  men.  I  mean  .  .  . 

;n  who  get  things  done,  and  manage 

mgs,  and  know  about  things." 

|"Men  you  can  trust,  Allie?   Like  the 

lesbyterian  minister?  Like  the  Methodist 

j;acher?" 

["Strong  any  way,  good  or  bad.  I  mean  . . . 
many  of  the  people  there  in  the  book — 
jy're  like  weak  elastic.  You  couldn't — you 
lUldn't  expect  much  of  them.  I  mean  the 
ilier  kind.  You  know." 
Jessie  got  up  and  got  the  teapot.  She 
ed  Allie's  cup.  Her  lips  were  pressed  to- 
]  her,  her  eyes  sharp.  "Well,"  she  said, 
light's  well  begin  with  the  Methodist 
)  acher,  even  if  I  am  a  good  Presbyterian. 
; 's  little,  and  he's  as  funny-looking  as  he 
( 1  be,  with  them  high-laced  shoes  and  his 
!  mpy  pant  legs,  but  he's  mighty.  He'd 
!  d  back  the  sea,  if  he  wanted." 

Jessie,  it  isn't  Mr.  Murdoch  I'm  thinking 
;  ut.  I  mean  .  .  .  who  else  is  there?" 
Well,  Judge  Spencer." 
Nor  Judge  Spencer,"  Allie  said  slowly. 
'  here's  .  .  .  DickTreheme,  of  course." 

'  Dick  Treherne  ?  "  Jessie  repeated. ' '  Heav- 
e  ,  Allie,  would  you  call  him  a  strong 
I  n?  He's  stubborn  and  he's  got  an  awful 
t  iper.    Still,  I  dunno,"  she  said,  and 
r  ibed  at  a  spoon  absently  with  her  table 
,  )kin.  "  He  was  one  that  stepped  in  when 
fire  department  got  all  froze  up  last 
ter,  wasn't  he,  and  brought  the  Wismers 
I  the  Disharts  down  out  of  that  burning 
Iding.  Maybe  you  have  to  be  real  strong 
brave  to  risk  your  life  and  limb  for  a  lot 
jood-for-nothing  people  that  ain't  hardly 
th  saving."  She  considered.  "And  I'd 
Doctor  Carling  at  the  top  of  the  list, 
it  next  to  the  judge." 
Do  people  think  Doctor  Carling  is  a 
ng  man,  Jessie?" 

Of  course  they  do.  He  ain't  a  vain  man, 
er.  And  he's  a  wonderful  doctor.  Don't 
remember,  last  year  when  he  had  to  do 
t  awful  operation  on  Jimmie  Sloan,  on  his 
in,  and  saved  his  life?  He  did  the  opera- 
,  but  when  the  big  important  brain 
;eon  from  Baltimore  go^.  l)ere,  the  one 
1  Sloans  paid  a  thousand  dollars  for  or 
ac  ething.  Doctor  Carling  was  away  up  in 
back  country  taking  care  of  some 


poverty-stricken  woman  having  a  baby.  He 
stayed  up  there  two  days,  didn't  even  try  to 
get  down  and  take  compliments  from  the  big 
surgeon.  And  it  was  a  wonderful  operation, 
the  big  man  said— he  didn't  know  there  was 
a  country  doctor  anywhere  could  do  such  an 
operation.  He  was  anxious  to  meet  Doctor 
Carling  and  talk  to  him,  but  he  never  got  the 
chance  because  of  course  he  couldn't  wait." 

After  a  long  time,  "I  remember,"  Allie 
said. 

"Of  course,"  Jessie  went  on,  "people 
would  still  like  to  know  how  on  earth  a  hand- 
some, clever,  nice  man  like  that  come  to 
marry  a  woman  like  his  wife.  She's  a  woman 
full  of  good  works  and  as  friendly  as  they 
come,  but  a  handsome  man  like  that,  al- 
ways working  with  young  nurses.  I  guess 
Mrs.  Carling  can  take  care  of  things,  though. 
You  never  see  any  signs  of  him  straying  any. 
Except  that  " 

"Except  what?" 

"Well,  he  did  kind  of  hang  around 
Catherine,  Allie,  winter  before  last  when  she 
was  getting  over  pneumonia.  There  was  al- 
most talk  about  it.  He  kept  going  to  see  her 
a  long  time  after  she  was  well — lots  longer 
than  he  goes  to  see  other  people." 

Allie  took  a  long  breath.  "Catherine  was 
very  weak  for  a  long  time,  Jessie." 

"Sure.  Still  "  Jessie  stopped.  Then, 

"What  about  this  Danny  March  I  hear  all 
the  women  talking  about?  He  don't  sound 
like  any  milksop,  if  you're  looking  for  strong 
men.  What's  he  like?  Why'd  he  come  to 
Tressady?" 

Allie  said  nothing. 

"And,"  Jessie  went  on,  "there's  Joe." 

"Oh,"  Allie  said  bitterly,  "not  Joe.  Of 
all  the  people  in  the  world,  not  Joe." 

Jessie's  fork  stopped  in  mid-air.  "And 
why  not?"  she  demanded.  "Why  not  Joe, 
I'd  like  to  know?  Joe's  as  fine  and  strong 
and  good,  for  all  his  kind  of  unpolished 
way,  as  any  of  your  judges  and  doctors,  and 
you  know  it,  Allie  Jordan." 

Allie  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead.  "I 
didn't  mean  it  that  way,"  she  said.  "Quite 
the  opposite.  I  was  thinking  of  something 
else,  Jessie." 

"Well,  I  guess  you  must've  been,"  Jessie 
said  coldly.  "I  guess  you  must've  been.  And 
whatever  it  is  I  wish  you'd  hurry  up  and  get 
it  straightened  out  in  your  mind.  You  know 
what  you've  had  for  supper?  Three  spoon- 
fuls of  consomme,  half  the  crust  of  a  roll,  two 
slices  of  cucumber  and  a  radish.  Now  does 
that  make  sense?"  She  sat  up  straighter. 
"Look  here,"  she  said.  "You  aren't  in  love, 
are  you?" 

"In  love?"  Allie  repeated.  "Me?" 

Jessie  got  up  abruptly  and  went  across  to 
the  stove.  She  shook  it  vigorously.  "I  got 
to  have  some  hot  water  for  dishes,"  she 
said,  and  blew  her  nose  hard. 

Allie  put  her  elbows  on  the  table  and  sat 
for  a  long  time,  thinking.  Then  she  looked 


But  to  make  sure  you  get  them,  look 
for  the  Revere  trademark  in  the  thick 
copper  bottom. 


6  and  8-cup  Coffee  Percolators  ...  1,  2  and  3 
qt.  Covered  Sauce  Pans  .  .  .  l!<i  and  2-qt.  Double 
Boilers  .  .  .  4-qt.  Covered  Sauce  Pot  .  .  .  5'2-qt. 
Dutch  Oven  ...  8,  10  and  12-in.  Covered  Skillets. 

REVERE  COPPER  AND  BRASS  INCORPORATED 

Rome  Manufaauring  Company  Division 
Rome,  New  York 


New  items  are  constantly  being  added  to 
the  line.  Look  for  them  at  your  dealer's. 
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LITTLE  LULU 


''When  that  big  blow  comes— here^s  the  Kleenex*!" 

•  Little  Lulu  says:  Breeze  through  a  cold  in  comfort— use  ■ 
Kleenex!  For  only  Kleenex  Tissues  give  you  a  perfect  balance 
of  softness  and  strength  to  soothe  your  nose— take  the  blows! 


O  International  Cellucotton  Products  Co. 


•T.M.Reg.  U.  S.P.I. Off. 


to  minimize 
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up  the  number  of  the  hotel  in  the  telephone 
book  and  went  across  and  rang  Central.  At 
the  hotel,  she  got  Danny  March. 

"It's  Allie  Jordan,"  she  told  him.  "If 
you  aren't  busy  could  you  come  down  to  my 
house?  There's  something— I  think  there's 
something  we'd  better  talk  about." 

Allie  lit  the  lamp  on  the  broad  table  be- 
side the  chair  that  had  been  her  father's. 
She  pushed  the  ottoman  close  up  to  the 
chair.  She  went  out  to  the  kitchen  and  got 
an  ash  tray  from  the  stack  on  the  top  cup- 
board shelf.  She  put  it  on  the  table  beside 
the  lamp. 

Jessie  came  to  the  door.  She  said  sharply, 
"Your  hair's  a  sight." 

"Oh,"  Allie  said,  and  looked  at  herself 
quickly  in  the  mirror.  She  took  the  pins  out 
of  the  dark  knot  low  on  her  neck,  shook  out 
the  hair,  ran  one  of  her  side  combs  along 
the  center  part,  smoothed  down  the  sides 
and  gathered  it  into  its  knot  again.  It  never 
stayed  smooth  for  any  length  of  time  any- 
way; it  wasn't  exactly  curly,  just  soft, 
cloudy,  babyish  stuff  that  was  always  escap- 
ing along  the  edges. 

"  I  like  your  yellow  eyelet  dress  better  than 
that  one,  for  a  summer  evening,"  Jessie  said. 

"Goodness,  Jessie,  I 'hi  not  going  to  a 
party." 

"It  wouldn't  hurt  you  to  fix  yourself  up 
once  in  a  while,"  Jessie  said  crossly.  "It 
wouldn't  hurt  you  to  think  about  yourself 
once  in  a  while,  Allie  Jordan." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Allie  said  lightly. 
"Maybe  it  would."  She  glanced  at  herself  in 
the  mirror.  A  small,  sallow  creature  with  noth- 
ing much  in  the  way  of  a  body.  Her  hair  was 
all  right,  and  her  eyes  were  clear  enough. 
But  there  wasn't  anything  there  to  think 
about. 

The  kitchen  door  closed  behind  Jessie  just 
as  the  front  doorbell  rang.  Allie  let  Danny 
March  in.  He  was  very  tall,  in  her  small 
familiar  house. 

He  said,  "  It  was  good  of  you  to  telephone 
me.  I'm  sorry  I  was  a  boor  today." 

Allie  indicated  her  father's  chair  and  sat 
down  in  her  own  low  one.  "I  didn't  mind," 
she  said.  "I'm  sorry  I've  been  so  stupid.  So 
blind,  maybe.  Irresponsible  too.  But  maybe 
you  can't  blame  me  too  much.  I've  lived 
here  all  my  life,  and  these  people  are  all  my 
friends.  Until  I  had  it  forced  upon  me,  it 
was  impossible  to  dream  up  the  sort  of  thing 
that  I  know  now  you  came  here  to  find." 

His  eyes  were  steady  and  clear  on  hers. 

She  said,  "Was  Bruce  Whitney  being 
blackmailed?" 

"Yes." 

"By  someone  in  Tressady?" 
"  I  don't  know.  I  imagine  so." 
"You  came  here  to  find  out?" 
"Yes." 

Allie  said  slowly,  "Someone  else  has  been 
blackmailed  too.  I  just  found  out  today, 
after  you  came  into  the  office.  I  wish  you 
had  spoken  to  me  sooner.  I  wish  you  had 
corhe  and  talked  to  me  about  it  sooner. 
We  might  have  "  She  stopped. 

"Saved  Viola  Treherne?"  he  said. 

Allie  was  silent.  They  sat  looking  at  each 
other. 

"Look,"  he  said  abruptly.  "I  see  your 
Ix)sition.  I'm  a  stranger.  For  all  you  know,  I 
might  be  the  blackmailer  myself.  You  don't 
know  anything  about  me  except  what  I've 
told  you,  and  that  might  be  a  lie.  I'm  not 
the  blackmailer.  I'm  liis  bitter  enemy.  How 
can  I  make  you  sure  of  that?" 

Some  of  the  strangest  and  most  unfamiliar 
words  came  almost  to  AHie's  tongue.  Some 
of  the  warmest  blood  she  had  ever  known 
swept  through  her  heart.  But  she  said 
steadily,  "You  don't  have  to  try.  I  am  sure. 
Can  you  believe  the  same  of  me?" 

He  leaiu'd  forward  abruptly  anti  took  lici 
hand.  It  was  her  left  liand,  Ihe  small  liand, 
the  f)ne  she  hated.  1  le  didn't  seem  to  notice. 
He  clos<,-d  his  own  over  it  and  said,  "'I  Iktc 
isn't  anyl)f)dy  in  the  world  who  could  mis- 
trust you,  Allie." 

SIm!  drew  her  hand  away  slowly.  "At  least 
we've  made  a  start,"  she  said.  "  We  eliminate 
each  other.  That's  something.  Can  you  tell 
me  now  about  Bruce?" 
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"You're— you  mean,  you're  coming  in 
with  me  on  this?" 

"Yes,  and  not  alone,"  Allie  said  steadily. 
"We'll  move  slowly  and  carefully,  but  we'll 
marshal  in  all  the  goodness  and  strength 
there  is  in  Tressady— and  there's  plenty— 
and  we'll  kill  this  other  thing.  I  don't  think  it 
stops  with  Viola  and  Bruce,"  Allie  said 
gently.  "I  don't  think  it  does." 

He  got  up  and  went  over  to  look  at  the 
portrait  of  Allie's  mother,  on  the  wall  in  its 
oval,  old-fashioned  frame.  He  straightened 
it  absently. 

"I  imagine  you're  right,"  he  said.  "I've 
been  watching,  of  course.  Maybe  I've 
noticed  a  couple  of  things."  He  ran  a  quick 
hand  over  his  hair.  "Bruce's  story  isn't  very 
long.  He  was,  as  you  know,  a  paratrooper; 
one  of  the  lot  that  was  landed  early  in 
France.  When  he  landed  he  was  caught, 
beaten,  left  for  dead.  Our  boys  found  him 
after  some  days.  He'd  been  badly  hammered 
about  the  head.  I  don't  think  he  was  ever 
right  again,  but  he  apparently  recovered 
and  went  into  action.  One  night  a  couple 
of  months  later  he  suddenly  went  completely 
berserk  for  no  reason,  and  in  the  ensuing 
melee  he  shot  a  brother  officer.  He  didn't 
kill  him,  fortunately.  When  he  was  examined 
later  he  was  apparently  perfectly  sane  and 
never  showed  any  further  signs  of  mental 
disturbance.  He  was  court-martialed  and  dis- 
honorably discharged.  I  saw  him  overseas 
and  he  told  me  the  whole  story.  He  felt  that 
he'd  been  dealt  with  fairly;  I  thought  so  too. 
Neither  of  us  then  thought  of  a  head  injury; 
it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  it  oc- 
curred to  me.  We  had  an  autopsy  done  in 


^  The  truth  is,  most  of  us  believe 
^  in  trying  to  make  other  people 
happy  only  if  they  can  be  happy  in 
ways  which  we  approve. 

—ROBERT  LYND: 
Life's  Little  Oddities 
(J.  M.  Dent  i  Sons,  Ltd.). 


Riverport  and  the  trouble  was  unmistakably 
there.  However,  this  was  something  Bruce 
didn't  know.  He  was  desperately  unhappy 
about  what  he  had  done  abroad.  He  couldn't 
bear  to  come  home  in  disgrace.  So,"  Danny 
March  said,  "he  didn't." 

"He  came  home  in  his  uniform  with  his 
ribbons  on." 

"I  know." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

Allie  said,  "How  did  you  know  about  the 
blackmail?" 

"He  mailed  me  a  letter  just  before  he  went 
home  and  .  .  .  shot  himself." 

"Had  it  been  going  on  for  long?" 

"It  was  just  starting.  Bruce  didn't  meet 
any  terms.  He  made  no  payment.  He  knew 
the  end  of  that  road,  and  it  wasn't  any  good. 
He  also  knew  something  else,"  Danny  March 
said  briefly.  "As  soon  as  he  got  the  letter 
from  the  blackmailer  he  felt  himself  slipping. 
The  same  sort  of  rage  that  had  overwhelmed 
him  once  began  to  creep  into  him  again.  He 
was  afraid.  He  didn't  know  he  was  ill.  He  did 
know  he  was  losing  control.  He  did  what  he 
thought  was  the  best  thing  he  could  possibly 
do  for  his  family." 

"Was  his  brain  injury  curable?" 

"Yes.  It  was  pressure  only.  If  he  had  not 
been  driven  to  do  what  he  did,  he  would 
sooner  or  later  have  shown  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  his  trouble  and  it  would  have 
been  cured.  His  wife,"  Danny  said,  "is  a 
good  friend  of  mine.  His  children  miss  him." 

It  was  time,  of  course,  for  the  important 
question.  Allie  said,  "Who  could  have 
found  out  his  secret?" 

"Two  or  three  of  his  pals  abroad  would 
have  known  it.  It  was  kept  very  quiet.  They 
aren't  likely  to  tell,  and  certainly  they 
wouldn't  blackmail  him." 

"His  wife  didn't  know?" 

"The  last  person  in  the  world  he  wanted 
to  find  it  out." 

"Did  he  suggest  anything?" 

Danny  March  came  back  and  sat  down  in 
his  chair.  "He  said  in  his  letter  that  he  once 
thought  he'd  lost  a  long  letter  from  me  in 
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It's  the  moment  you've  lived  over  and 
over  in  your  dreams ... 

Your  heart  catches  as  the  nurse 
hands  you  the  tiny  bundle ..  .warm, 
moving,  alive.  The  silky  eyelashes 
flutter.  A  pink  fist  waves  out  of  the 
blanket.  Your  baby.  .  .  to  hold,  love, 
care  for ... 

Part  of  your  mother's-care  is  to  keep 
his  precious  baby  skin  soft,  smooth, 
free  from  irritations.  And  now  there's 
a  new,  better  way:  Joimson's  Baby 
Lotion ! 

Use  this  velvety,  snow-white  Lotion 
exactly  like  baby  oil,  for  all-over  skin 
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care.  Hospital-proved  more  offoc'tive 
in  preventing  prickly  heal  that  may 
lead  to  impetigo ! 
In  a  famous  Chicago  hospital  difTcr- 

ent  skin-care  met  hods  were  li-sled  on 
more  than  2000  newborns.  Wit  h  usual 
methods,  as  high  as  55' .  of  the  infants 
.suffered  from  prickly  heat.  But  with 
Johnson's  Baby  Lotion  care,  this 
figure  dropped  to  an  amazing  low  of 
3  ;— and  there  was  not  one  ca.se  of 
impetigo! 

Doesn't  your  baby  deserve  this  new 
and  belter  protection?  Gel  Jolin.son's 
Baby  Lotion  for  him  today! 
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PUTS  SUNSHINE  IN  YOUR  WASH! 


Washes  White  Clothes  Whiter... 
Colors  Brighter... than  New! 


On  rainy  days  or  sunny  days . . .  whether 
clothes  are  hung  indoors  or  out  .  .  . 
new  Rinso  with  Solium,  the  scientific 
Sunlight  ingredient,  puts  a  brilliance 
in  your  wash  never  known  before  the 
Lever  Laboratories  discovered  Solium  I 
You'll  see  white  clothes  become 
not  just  whiter — but  whiter  than  brand 
new!  You'll  see  washable  colors  be- 
come not  just  brighter — but  brighter 


than  brand  neic!  You'll  even  see  yel- 
lowed and  grayed  clothes  made  whiter 
than  brand  neu  ! 

And,  the  oftener  you  wash  clothes 
with  new  Rinso  containing  Solium, 

THE  WHITER  AND  BRIGHTER  THEY  GET! 

You'll  see  these  amazing  results  no 
matter  how  hard  the  water.  Get  new 
Rinso  with  Solium,  the  scientific  Sun- 
light ingredient,  today. 


RINSO  IS  USED  BY  MORE  WOMEN  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  WASHDAY  SOAP  IN  THE  WORLD 


SOLIUM  .the  miracle  Sun- 
li^hl  in^edient  ...  is  an  exclu- 
•i»e  development  of  wartime 
•cientific  re»earcli  of  the  world- 
famoui  laboratories  of  Lever 
Brotbert  Company. 
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New  Rinso  with  Solium  ...  So  Safe  for  Clothes ...  So  Kind  to  Hands 


reply  to  rather  a  frantic  one  from  him.  It 
was  after  he  got  back,  when  he  was  having  a 
tough  time  to  keep  his  mind  straight.  I 
remember  my  letter;  it  went  into  the  thing 
pretty  thoroughly.  He  said  he  had  been 
carrying  it  around  in  his  pocket  for  a  while 
and  suddenly  missed  it — couldn't  find  it  at 
all— but  that  it  turned  up  again  in  another 
suit.  He  says  he  found  it  in  the  pocket  of  his 
dress  clothes;  and  that  struck  him  as  odd.  be- 
cause he  hadn't  had  those  clothes  on  since 
before  the  war  until  that  night." 

"Until  what  night?"  AUie  asked  quickly. 

Danny  looked  at  her.  '"Oh,"  he  said.  "Yes, 
I  get  your  point.  I  don't  suppose  there  are 
many  dress  functions  in  Tressady." 

"Can  you  establish  the  date?" 

"I'll  think  it  out  while  we  go  on.  Does 
Bruce's  pattern  repeat  itself  in  the  one  you 
know?" 

"It  isn't  the  story  that  matters,  is  it?  Al- 
though I  know  we  must  talk  plainly  when  we 
can.  Right  now,  it's  the  blackmailing  device 
that  matters.  In  this  case  Viola  got  the  de- 
mand letters  and  was  instructed  to  send  her 
money  to  a  name  at  general  deliver\'  in  New 
Orleans.  Is  that  what  Bruce  was  told  to  do 
too?" 

"Why,  no."  Danny  March  said.  "No. 
His  money  was  to  go  to  Boston." 
AUie  stared  at  him. 

"I  don't  think  I  like  this  very  much," 
Danny  March  said  slowly.  "Is  somebody 
running  a  wholesale  blackmail  business?  Is 
the  whole  country  being  eaten  into  by  this 
filthy  thing?" 

Allie  got  up.  She  twisted  her  ring  round 
and  round,  thinking.  "I  haven't  had  any 
experience  with  black- 
mail." she  said.  "I  should  ^HB^BB 
think  it  must  originate  in 
a  horrid  mind,  in  a  very 
tortuous  and  bitter  sort  of 
thinking.  I  don't  like  it. 
I  don't  like  even  one  case 
of  it  in  Tressady — or  any- 
where else— and  we  know 
of  two  and  I'm  afraid  of 
others.  "She  looked  at  him.  ^^^^^^^^1 
"  I  said  we  had  to  get  the 
right  people  to  help  us.  you  remember?"  she 
said.  "Do  you — would  you  mind  if  we  went 
now  to — to  my — to  see  Catherine  North? 
She's  very  intelligent  and  she's  been  ...  I 
mean,  she  knows  everything  about  Tressady 
and  she's  been  away  long  enough  to  see  it 
in  perspective,  and  her  father  is  the  judge. 
Would  you  mind  if  we  went  and  asked  her 
to  help  us?" 

Danny's  eyes  were  on  her  face,  level  and 
thoughtful.  Considering.  Allie  held  his  gaze 
and  begged  him  mutely  to  meet  her  on  the 
ground  she  had  chosen. 

After  a  minute  he  said,  "  I  think  that's  an 
excellent  idea.  I'd  like  very  much  to  get  to 
know  Catherine  North.  I  hear  she's  a  person 
worth  knowing." 

Allie  said,  "This  is  Danny  March,  Cath- 
erine. I  don't  think  you've  met  him." 

Catherine  stood  in  the  doorway  of  her 
father's  big  open  living  room.  She  was  wear- 
ing a  white  dress.  It  made  her  blue  eyes 
very  dark.  She  looked  lovely. 

Her  eyes  rested  on  Danny  March  for  a 
second  before  she  put  out  her  hand.  She 
smiled,  and  then  said  surprisingly,  "I 
haven't  met  him,  but  I  know  who  he  is,  of 
course." 

Danny  took  her  hand.  He  was  a  lot  taller 
than  Catherine.  He  stood  holding  the  hand 
and  looking  down  at  her.  He  said,  "And 
who  am  I,  then,  Mrs.  North?" 

"You're  Bruce  Whitney's  cousin.  I  saw 
you  at  a  football  game  with  him  in  the 
city— it  must  be  ten  years  ago.  Before  I  went 
away,  long  before.  Bruce  told  me  afterward 
who  you  were,"  she  said,  and  colored  a  little. 

"Now,  lotjk,"  Danny  March  said.  "Let 
me  get  this  straight.  You  weren't  the  girl .  .  . 
were  you  the  girl  wearing  the  gray-stjuirrel 
coat,  with  a  kind  of  pointed  hat  wound  with 
a  lot  of  stuff  scarfs  or  something,  blue  and 
pink  and  purple,  like  a  magician's  hat?  Was 
that  girl  you?" 

"  I  had  a  hat  like  that." 

There  was  a  little  silence. 


^  The  ultimate  test  of  the 
^  laughing  instinct  is  that  a 
man  should  be  always  ready 
to  laugh  at  himself. 

—  GAMAUEL  BRADFORD: 
Ameficon  Portraits 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.) 


AUie  straightened.  She  said,  "Catb 
we— it's  something  about  Bruce  that( 
our  minds.  We  came  to  ask  you  to  hel]  | 

"Something about  Bruce? "  Catherin i 
slowly.  "To  help  you,  darling?"  Ht 
went  from  Allie  to  Danny  and  back 

"It's  a  horrid  sort  of  story,"  All 
bravely.  "It's  the  thing  Mr.  M 
Danny — came  to  Tressady  to  uncover 

Catherine's  hand  went  to  her  throat  i 
the  unconscious,  telltale  hand.  She  w 

Something  is  going  on  in  Tressady, 
persisted.  "Danny  and  I  have  just  gc 
lines  straight  tonight.  I  should  have 
working  on  this  a  long  time  ago,  becaui 
I  almost  guessed  that  something  like  i 
happening,  but  I  was  a  coward.  Nowi 
has  come.  Too  many  people  are  bein 
tured— there  have  been  two  deaths 
probably  everyone  who  is  involved 
that  he— or  she— is  the  only  one.  andd 
dream  that  there  is  any  help  any-^-i 

Catherine's  blue  eyes  were  as  dark ; 
night  sky.  Danny  March  was  watchini 
intently. 

"So,"  Allie  went  on,  "what  we've  i 
do  is  collect  together  a  few  people  we 
we  are  sure  of  and  find  out  who  this 
this — this  incredibly  evil  fjerson 
person  who  doesn't  mind,  who  must 
like  to  torture  people  far  beyond  the 
ing  point." 

The  big  grandfather  clock  in  th 
purred,  muttered  and  struck  ten 
muffled  hoarse  note. 

In  an  almost  inaudible  voice  Ca 
said,  "What  is  going  on  in  Tressady? 

"It'smelodramat 
^■^^■^■H      it's  true.  Blackmail 
"And  .  .  .  why 
come  to  me?" 

"Because  we  nee 
to  help  us.  You're 
the  people  we're  st 
We  have  to  dividt 
sady  into  two  forces 
and  evil,  until  we  c 
^^^■■^^H  our  finger  on  tha 
man." 

Catherine  went  on  looking  at  them, 

Danny  March  said  in  a  matter- 
tone,  "There  are  a  great  many  peo 
shan't  be  able  to  talk  to.  of  coursi 
thing's  got  to  be  done  with  complete  a 
From  what  we  already  know,  we're 
with  a  very  tortuous  and  unscru 
intelligence,  with  someone  who  se^ 
know  exactly  what  he's  doing.  If 
enlist  five  or  six  people  to  watch  anc 
and  compare  notes  and  so  on,  perh 
help  lay  a  few  traps  as  we  go  along, 
make  progress." 

"Do  you  .  .  .  suspect  anyone? 

Danny  March  looked  at  Allie. 
not  answer.  He  said.  "If  we  do.  it's 
sort  of  instinctive  suspicion.  We  h 
evidence.  It's  the  sort  of  thing  that 
be  attacked  very  carefully.  I  don't  k 
actly  what  is  in  AUie's  mind,  but  I 
from  what  she  says  that  since  yo\ 
everyone  in  Tressady.  as  she  does,  ii 
be  possible  for  us  to  go  through  the  1 
see  both  who  might  be  a  victim  and  v 
very  man  himself  might  be." 

The  color  was  beginning  to  come  bt 
Catherine's  chalk-white  face.  She 
back  against  the  cushion  of  the  sof 
said.  "Do  you  think  that  Bruce  V 
was  being  blackmailed  ?  Is  that  what 
saying?  Is  that  why  he  killed  himse 
you  think  that?" 

"I  don't  think  it.  I  know  it." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"He  wrote  to  me  just  before  he 
He  had  received  only  one  demand 
did  not  meet.   Unfortunately,  he 
send  me  the  blackmailer's  letter;  aj 
he  burned  it  almost  the  moment 
because  he  couldn't  bear  the  sight 
statements  that  were  in  it." 

"He  wouldn't  pay?" 

"No." 

"But  he  had  a  secret  so  .  .  . 
that  it  was  either  " 

"A  great  many  people  have  M 
Danny  March  said  briefly.  "It  de^ 

(Conltnued  on  Fair  169) 
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The  new  Easy  Spindrier  with 
Automatic  Spin-Rinse  is  today's 
first  washer  value.  Costs  far 
less  than  many  washers  that  do 
lots  less  for  you! 

washing  time? 

Does  a  week's  wash  in  less  than 
an  hour!  One  tub  washes 
gendy-but-thoroughly,  while 
the  other  super-rinses,  then 
spins  clothes  damp-dry! 

Soap  and  hotwater? 

Easy's  a  miser!  Uses  hot  suds 
over  and  over!  No  need  for  an 
oversize  water  heater.  No 
family  fights  for  hot  showers! 

set  tub  rinsing  ? 

Not  with  Easy!  Just  turn  a  tap! 
Clothes  are  needle-sprayed 
in  spinning  basket.  Rinses  a  full 
load  whiter,  brighter  in  3  minutes 
. . .with  3  gallons  warm  water! 

wringing  time  ? 

There  isn't  any!  Instead,  Easy 
spins  a  full  load  damp-dry  at 
once.. .as  much  as  25%  drier 
than  tight-set  wringer  rolls ! 

drying  and  Iromq'i 

Clothes  are  lighter  to  hang  up 
and  dry  faster.  No  dripping. 
No  wringer  wrinkles  to 
iron  out!  No  broken  buttons! 
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^rec\o\jiS  space  ? 

Store  Easy  anywhere. 
Just  wheel  it  to  kitchen  or 
laundry  sink.  No  set  tubs 
needecl.  Perfect  for  cramped 
living  quarters! 

cleaning  bills? 

You'll  save  dollars  every  month  by 
safely  doing  "washable"  drapes, 
blankets,  and  slipcovers  at  home! 
See  Easy  in  action  today!  Easy 
Washing  Machine  Corporation, 
Syracuse  1,  New  York. 


Every  day  more  ivomen  say  — 

"Its  EASyforme!" 
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Don't  wait— choose  now  from  today's  loveliest  carpets 


Wide,  wonderful  choice— best  values  around 
— ready  at  your  Bigelow  dealer's! 


Stand  in  the  doorway  of  the  room  in 
your  house  that  needs  a  new  carpet  most. 
Take  a  good  look. 
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BIGELOW 

Rugs  -  Carpets 


Then  close  your  eyes  and  picture  the 
same  room  transformed  with  a  beautiful 
new  Bigelow  Carpet.  Imagine  the  perfect 
pattern,  the  just-right  color.  Hold  that 
dream  in  your  mind  (you  can  open  your  eyes!)  and  hurry  to 
your  Bigelow  dealer! 

Glowing  array  of  colors— superb  patterns!  Like  a  solid  color? 
Find  today's  newest,  loveliest  shades!  A  pattern?  Everything 
from  18th  century  florals  to  smart  modern  leaf  design!  An 
unusual  texture?  So  many  luxurious  ones!  No  wonder  women 
say  Bigelow  makes  the  best  styles  — and  more  of  them! 

Left:  Glowing  beauty  through  color  and  texture.  Bigelow's 
Sonata  2103-9201.  Around  $18.95  a  sq.  yd.* 

Quality  that  means  years  of  wear  and  pleasure!  Every 
Bigelow  Carpet  is  made  of  fine  imported  wools,  blended  to 
give  greatest  richness,  luster,  wear.  These  wools  are  kept 
"lively"  in  the  making  — so  that  your  Bigelow  Carpet  keeps 
its  like-new  springiness  and  good  looks  long  after  you've  for- 
gotten the  year  you  bought  it! 

Below:  An  unusual  carved  effect  surface.  Bigelow's  splendid 
Sovereign  10410;  around  $11.50  a  sq.  yd.* 

For  name  of  your  local  Bigelow  dealer,  call  Western  Union 
by  number.  Ask  for  Operator  25. 


Prices  from  $5.95  a  sq.  yd.  to  $18.95!  Pay  what  you  please  — you  have  plenty  of 
choice  at  every  price  level!  No  need  to  put  off  till  "sometime"  the  Bigelow  Carpet  that 
will  give  your  home  a  needed  lift-in  loveliness  right  now.  Don't  put  up  with  shabby 
rugs  or  bare  floors  for  another  tick  of  the  clock  — see  your  Bigelow  dealer  now! 

Below:  This  expensive-looking  embossed  effect  carpet  is  Bigelow's  Fervak  9419,  a 
real  value.  Around  $7.50  a  sq.  yd.* 

♦Slightly  higher  in  West. 


^^^^ ^'^^^oot  Rugs  and  Carpets 


Bigelow 


Beauty  you  can  see  . . .  quality  you  can  trust . . ,  since  1825 


(Continued  from  Page  166) 
•d  look  at  life  whether  you  think  they 
nble  or  not.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
( IS  kind  as  we  might  be,  nor  as  humble. 
I  the  people  who  are  most  frightened 
\  blackmailer  are  not  the  guilty,  but 
jocent  people;  not  the  conniving  evil 
1  but  the  unfortunate  victims  of  cir- 
5  ice. " 

1  rine  looked  at  Allie.  "Who  else?" 
/  a." 

I  rine  nodded.  Then  she  said,  "Are 
|iig  to  the  police?" 
;i  lay  come  to  that  at  the  end,"  Danny 
c  said  judiciously.  "But  I  went  over 

i  my  mind  before  I  came  up  here  my- 
a  1  decided  that  the  moment  the  police 
;  to  the  thing,  the  blackmailer  would 

;ln,  stop  his  activities — for  the  time 
>  tnd  perhaps  be  so  completely  clear 

'd  never  get  him.  Then,  later  on, 
s  rt  up  agaiq." 

ii  rine  said,  "Don't  you  care  that 
•£.  uist  have  done  something  dreadful, 
;trig  he  couldn't  bear  to  have  told?" 
li ;  hand  moved  on  her  knee.  She  fixed 
e  s  imploringly  on  Danny  March's 

IS  own  eyes  lifted  and  caught  her 
:(  He  made  no  acknowledgment.  In- 
1  said; 

fi  t  he  did  was  his  own  business.  That's 
p  it,  isn't  it?  It's  between  him  and 
ti  er  he  calls 
.  s  neither  my 
It  nor  that  of 
n;  ve 're  anxious 
is>  .'er,  to  judge 
«  anyone  else. 
I  iii't  care." 

ii  ie  got  up. 
A  \  over  to  the 

\  idow  beyond 
;r;  d  piano.  She 
d  .h  a  hand  on 

1( draperies, 
ngtown  toward 
tO'  . 

a  I  y  March 
cd  Allie,  a  long 

'  turned  and 

t  Catherine, 
concerned, 

|li1. 

la  long  time 
ecame  back. 
|)ed  at  the  end 

no  and  faced  them.  She  said  with 
"I  can  see  that  Allie  would  know, 
she — this  is  something  else;  I'm 
|)  be  generous,  Allie — but  if  only  I 
e  been  left  out.  ...  I  see  that 
would  say  that,  and  that  some- 
.  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
Id  " 

eked  her  fingers  together.  She  felt 

I't  know  what  you're  talking  about," 
larch  told  Catherine.  "If  there's 
|ism  of  Allie  implied,  you  could  cross 
you  don't  want  to  have  any  part 
tie  sortie  into  the  hard  nasty  world, 
In't.  I  didn't  see  what  good  you'd 
|iy.  Allie  was  sure  you  could  help  in 
she  hasn't  made  clear  to  me.  An 
fer's  a  nice  comfortable  place,  Mrs. 
;'s  a  good  place  to  stay  when  there 
|asant  storms  blowing  up." 

at  him,  Catherine's  face  changed. 
Jd  again  at  Allie,  and  suddenly  the 
an  to  roll  down  her  cheeks. 

fool,"  she  said.  "I  might  have 
iForgive  me,  Allie.    Forgive  me, 
1  When  the  worst  of  the  storm 
Catherine  wiped  her  eyes.  She 
)anny  March,  "She  brought  you 
luse — not  because  I'd  be  any  good 
[except  that  she's  somehow  guessed 
eing  blackmailed  too." 
ras  a  long  silence, 
tie  got  up.  She  went  out  into  the 
listened.  She  came  back,  shutting 
again  behind  her.  She  said,  "I've 
ible  shock.  I  thought  I  was  the 
[and  now  you  tell  me  about  Bruce 
.  .  and  maybe  others.  I'll  help 
»urse  I  will.  But  ...  I  won't 


By  Felix  Stefanile 

The  child  we  taught  to  take  his  steps, 

Who  came  to  us,  led  on  by  love. 
Has  grown  a  man  to  walk  with  men. 

And  what  can  I  be  dreaming  of 
To  seek  to  hold  a  trusting  boy 

Who  used  to  run  to  us  in  tears 
At  sadness  long  ago,  who  now 
Stands  barred  from  us  by  the  tall 
years? 
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ever  tell  why  I'm  being  blackmailed.  I'll 
never  tell  that.  But  I'll  tell  you  all  the 
blackmailing  part.  Only  .  .  .  what  hap- 
pened, what  I  did,  I  can't  ever  let  anyone 
know  that.  That's  why  I— I've  been  paying 
and  paying  and  paying:  because  nobody 
must  ever  know,  not  even  Allie."  Then,  to 
Allie,  "You  did  guess?  Didn't  you?" 

"I  knew  that  there  was  something 
frightening  you.  I  didn't  know  what  it  was." 

"Allie,  somebody  knows!  Somebody  al- 
ready knows!  Don't  you  see  how  terrifying 
that  is?  Nobody  can  possibly  know — but 
somebody  does.  I  wouldn't  tell  even  you,  be- 
cause I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  never  tell 
anyone,  and  it's  all  over  and  hidden  deep, 
deep.  It  happened  long  ago,  in  England. 
But  here,  in  Tressady,  somebody  knows." 

' '  Are  you  sure  it's  somebody  in  Tressady  ? ' ' 
Danny  March  said. 

It's  someone  who  knows  every  move  I 
make.  It's  someone  who  can  say  'When  you 
go  to  Riverport  on  Friday,  cash  a  check  there 
for  two  hundred  dollars  and  get  the  money 
in  ten-dollar  bills.  Don't  cash  your  check 
in  Tressady.'" 

"You  have  this  letter?  These  letters?" 
"I  bum  them.  I  am  instructed  to  burn 
them  immediately." 

"What  do  you  do  with  the  money?" 
"I  send  it  away.  But  it  must  come  back. 
There  must  be  some  way  it  comes  back  to 
the  man  in  Tres- 
sady." 

"Where  do  you 
send  it?  To  New  Or- 
leans? Boston?" 

"To  Dallas.  To  Eli 
Pardell,  General  De- 
livery, Dallas.  Why 
do  you  say  New  Or- 
leans? Or  Boston?" 

"Bruce,"  Allie  ex- 
plained. "And  Vi- 
ola." 

Catherine  looked 
at  Allie.  "Why  was 
Viola  being  black- 
mailed?" Then,  "Oh, 
I'm  sorry.  Of  course 
I  mustn't  ask  that.  I 
don't  want  to  know. 
That  isn't  what's  im- 
portant, is  it?  What's 
important  is  to  find 
this  man — this  devil. 
We  needn't  even  think  why  each  of  us  is — 
what  each  of  us  has  done." 

Danny  March  got  up  and  started  pacing 
the  floor.  He  ran  his  hands  through  his 
hair  again.  He  said,  "Maybe  it's  going  to  be 
tough  unless  we  have  all  the  information. 
You  see,  the  catch  is  .  .  .  how  does  this 
single  person  know  so  much  about  all  three 
of  you?  In  what  position  is  he  that  he  can 
discover  all  your  secrets?  You  say  nobody 
can  possibly  know  what  it  is  you  don't  want 
to  tell.  But  this  man  knows.  How  did  he 
find  out?  In  Bruce's  case  we  have  a  few 
facts.  In  Viola's  we  have  some  and  may 
have  access  to  a  few  more.  But  in  neither 
case  can  we  even  begin  to  see  as  yet  how  the 
information  got  into  the  blackmailer's  hands; 
how  he  has  access  to  the  hidden  depths  of 
people's  minds." 

Allie  said,  "Catherine,  are  you  sure  you 
have  no  papers  anywhere  with  part  of  what- 
ever this  thing  is  set  down  in  black  and 
white?  Or  any  other  tangible  evidence?" 
"There  are  no  papers.  There  is  nothing." 
"You've  told  nobody?" 
"Nobody." 

"When  did  the  blackmailing  start?" 

"I  got  the  first  letter  a  year  ago  last 
February.  I've  had  six  since.  My  mother's 
little  bit  of  money  is  .  .  .  almost  gone. 
When  it's  all  gone  I — maybe  I  don't  know 
what  I'm  going  to  do."  She  put  her  hands 
over  her  face. 

Danny  March  said,  "There's  something 
funny  here." 

Allie  was  thinking.  She  said,  "Cather- 
ine .  .  .  did  the  letters  begin  to  come  just 
when  you  were  getting  better  after  you  had 
pneumonia?" 

"It — the  first  one  came  the  day  I  first 
got  up.  I  remember  because  ...  I  was 


WITH  ^EW  MMPEHIAL  WASMMABLE  WALLPAPERS 

You'll  greet  the  latest  colors  and  lovely  patterns  of  the  1949  Imperial  Washable 
Wallpapers  with  enthusiasm.  Every  room  will  respond  to  their  delightful  fresh- 
ness with  a  beauty  you  hadn't  realized  was  there.  Each  paper  is 
"Color-Locked"— guaranteed  for  three  years  to  withstand  room 
exposure  without  fading,  and  to  clean  satisfactorily  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  in  every  roll.  Look  for  the  silver  label  that 
says  the  finest  in  wallpaper. 

Jean  McLain's  "Color  Harmonlzer"  has  an  important  place 
In  your  decorating  plans.  Send  25<!  for  a  copy  of  this 
inspiring  booklet.  Imperial  Paper  and  Color  Corporation,  F> 
Department  L-53,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  fe» 
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TO  START  THE  DAY  RIGHT 

have  your  breakfast  table  brilliantly 
ensembled  with  Imperial's 
Cape  Cod  crystal  .  .  .  the  resplendent 
hand-crafted  tableware  that  serves 
so  royally  for  family  dining  and 
entertaining  every  hour  'round  the  clock. 


Rich  in  beauty,  low  in  cost,  Cape 
Cod  i8  sold  in  fine  stores  every- 
where. Patent-protected  pattern, 
hand-crafted  at  Imperial  Glass 
Corporation,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 
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feeling  so  miserably  weak."  She  stopped  and 
stared  up  at  AUie. 

Allie  said  steadily  to  Danny  March,  "She 
was  very  ill.  She  was  delirious  a  great  deal. 
The  doctor  stayed  here  practically  day  and 
night." 

Catherine  went  on  staring.  Her  hand 
went  up  slowly  to  her  lips. 

"That's  what  I  was  wondering,"  Allie 
said  gently.  "That's  what  I  can't  help 
wondering." 

On  Wednesday  morning  Mrs.  Carling 
moved  about  her  house  after  breakfast  with 
speed  and  purpose.  It  was  only  a  two-hour 
drive  to  Riverport,  but  she  wanted  to  be 
there  and  back  long  before  dinnertime.  She 
had  planned  a  really  wonderful  dinner  for 
tonight,  something  that  Evan  might  really 
enjoy.  Old  Mrs.  Purvey,  out  at  Burside,  had 
sent  in  some  of  her  delicious  pressed  chicken. 
With  it  there  were  going  to  be  potatoes, 
boiled  and  whipped  to  a  white  foam  with 
thick  cream  and  lots  of  butter;  and  there 
was  to  be  asparagus,  the  last  of  the  season, 
with  hollandaise.  And  for  desserc  the  won- 
derful ice  cream  she  had  made  early  this 
morning  and  left  in  the  freezing  tray.  The 
chocolate  sauce  for  the  ice  cream  was  made, 
too,  in  a  pitcher  in  the  refrigerator.  It  was 
the  sort  of  dinner  that  ought  to  tempt 
Evan's  difficult  appetite. 

She  was  in  the  glassed-in  porch  on  the 
west  of  the  house,  straightening  up  her  work- 
basket  and  setting  the 
three  half-finished  dolls  H^H^^B^^I 
on  the  shelf  beside  her 
big,  soft,  armless  sew- 
ing chair,  when  she 
heard  Norah  coming 
downstairs. 

"Hoo-hoo,"  Norah 
said.  "Oh,  dear,  Lou- 
isa, why  didn't  you  call 
me?  I'm  getting  to  be 
such  a  sleepyhead !  I'll 
be  just  too  awfully 
spoiled  when  I  have  to 
get  back  to  work." 

"  It  isn't  late,"  Mrs. 
Carling  said.  "I've  left 
your  strawberries  and 
cream  in  the  refrigera- 
tor, Norah,  and  the  but- 
ter is  on  a  plate  beside  ■^^^^■i^^H 
it.  You  don't  mind  if  I 
go  on  with  things  and  skip  right  off  as 
soon  as  I  can?  I  want  to  get  back  quite 
early." 

"I  don't  mind  a  bit,"  Norah  said,  yawn- 
ing and  holding  her  skimpy  blue  housecoat 
around  her  spare  figure.  "  I  think  you  should 
have  left  all  the  work  for  me,  though,  in- 
stead of  doing  every  single  bit  of  it  yourself. 
You  spoil  me.  Not  that  I  don't  love  to  be 
spoiled,  Louisa,"  she  said.  "  It's  a  wonder- 
ful treat  for  a  girl  to  be  spoiled.  I  just  don't 
know  why  you're  so  good  to  me.  I  just 
don't." 

"Well,  you  work  pretty  hard,"  Mrs.  Car- 
ling said.  She  smoothed  out  a  pile  of  small 
pieces  of  fabric  and  laid  them  back  in  the 
basket.  "It's  time  I  went  up  to  town,"  she 
said.  "I've  practically  nothing  pretty  left  to 
work  with.  My  friends  up  there  collect  me 
lovely  things,  don't  they?  I  can't  bear  to 
work  with  ugly  materials." 

You  have  such  wonderful  taste,  Louisa, 
and  such  an  appreciation  of  beauty." 

Mrs.  Carling  looked  at  her  thoughtfully. 
"You  don't  want  to  come  with  me,  do  you, 
Norah?  Perhaps  you'd  like  the  ride.  I  ex- 
pect to  be  back  before  five.  On  account  of 
dinner." 

Norah  flushed  a  little.  "Oh,  I  thouglit  I'd 
told  you,  IvOuisa.  I've  got  a  date  for  this 
aftfrn(K)n.  I  was  sure  I'd  told  you.  I'm— 
that  is,  Mr.  Pottle  is  taking  me  for  a  walk. 
We  thought  we'd  go  out  along  the  river. 
He's  awfully  interested  in  birds,  you  know, 
and  there  are  so  many  this  year.  So  we 
thought  we'd  go  at  one  o'clock  when  the 
store  closes.  He's  going  to  have  the  pcojile 
at  the  cafe  pack  us  a  lunch  and  we'll  eat  it 
out  on  the  rivcrbank.  I'm  w)  sorry;  of  course 
I'd  have  loved  to  go  with  you,  but  I  can't 
disapix^int  him,  can  I?" 


"Not  for  the  world,"  Mrs.  Carling 
Then,  "He's  getting  quite  sweet  on 
Norah.  I  think  he's  really  interested. 

Norah  flushed  still  deeper.  "Oh,  do 
she  said.  "Really,  do  you?  He— he  di 
say  anything,  you  know.  But  I  have 
lot  of  him,  one  way  and  another,  the 
while.  For  quite  a  while,  really." 

"What  does  he  talk  about?"  Mrs.  Cal 
said  mildly. 

"Well,  he's  got  a  very  good  mind 
know.  He  talks  about  all  sorts  of  thin 
he's  very  entertaining.  He  knows  a  f 
deal  about  almost  everything.  And 
terribly  interested  in  everything— pe 
and  places  and  things  that  happen- 
so  interested  that  he's  awfully  easj 
talk  to." 

"  I  wonder  where  he  learned  so  much  a' 
things,"  Mrs.  Carling  said  speculati^ 
"Did  he  ever  tell  you?" 

He  never  talks  about  himself  at  al 
don't  really  know  a  thing  afiout  him.  S( 
times  I've  quite  thought  that  he  was  n 
secretive,  Louisa." 

"Perhaps  he's  just  shy,"  Mrs.  Ca 
said.  "But  if  you  think  he's  really  gel 
serious,  my  dear,  as  I  do,  perhaps  it's  a 
time  you  found  out  something  about 
It  isn't  wise  to  go  further  without  being 
of  what  you're  building  on.  Why  don't 
just  try  asking  him  point-blank  wher 
comes  from  and  how  he  happened  to  cor 
  Tressady?  Maybe 


WITH  THE  CHILUREX 

^  After  a  discussion  -on  imagina- 
^  tion  our  young  son  said,  "But 
there  are  still  two  things  I  can't 
imagine  and  they  are:  father  being 
a  newborn  baby  not  knowing  any- 
thing and  me  grown  up  like  father 
knowing  everything." 

"When  you  get  disappointed  it  gives 
you  a  dark-black  feeling  inside." 

"I'm  glad  we  brought  all  these 
shells  back  from  the  beach.  It 
doesn't  make  you  so  lonesome  for 
the  good  times  when  you  bring  part 
of  your  vacation  back  with  you." 

— KATHRYN  COFFEY  GLENNON. 


like  it.  Maybe  he't 
shy." 

"I  think  I  migh 
it,"  Norah  said.  ". 
all,  men  love  to 
about  themselves.c 
they?  Yes,  I  thii 
might  just  try,  Loi 
I'll  tell  you  all  al 
it  if  he  tells  me 
thing." 

She  went  out  ai« 
her  breakfast,  still 
tering.  Mrs.  Cai 
got  herself  upst; 
with  considerable 
culty,  and  took  off 
print  housecoat, 
wrapped  her  thin  d 
brown  silk  dress  arc 
her  and  tied  it.  It 
the  only  style  she  could  wear  any  ir 
this  tentlike  wrap-around. 

It  took  her  a  long  time  to  dress,  to  get 
stockings  fastened  and  her  shoes  tied, 
couldn't  wear  pumps;  she  had  to  wearh 
shapeless,  flat-heeled  monstrosities  that  I 
up  the  front  and  held  her  feet  firmly.  1 
were  extremely  ugly;  they  made  her  ar 
look  fatter  than  ever.  Not  that  it  matten 
now. 

Norah  came  upstairs  again  and  went 
her  room.  She  would  be  there  a  long  f 
She  spent  hours  in  front  of  the  mirror,  tr 
her  hair  out  in  new  ways,  admiring  her  fij 

Mrs.  Carling  was  ready  at  last.  She 
up  her  purse,  her  voluminous  empty  si 
ping  bag  with  its  heavy  drawstrings,  g 
clean  handkerchief  from  her  dresser, 
went  over  to  her  bed.  She  took  up  the 
elaborately  dressed  French-marquise 
sitting  there  propped  against  her  fat 
pillows.  She  lifted  the  doll,  examined  itc 
fully,  and  held  it  for  a  second,  fondling  i 

She  went  out  into  the  hall.  She  sail 
Norah  from  the  open  door,  "I  glued 
doll's  wig  last  night  and  the  glue  won't* 
this  heat.  I'm  putting  her  in  the  refrigen 
Don't  touch  her,  will  you?"  And  t 
"ricx)d-by,  Norah,  I'm  off.  See  you  at 
ncr  unless  you  elope!"  and  went  on  dc 
stairs  to  the  sound  of  Norah's  ridicu 
g'Kgling- 

It  was  hot  driving  to  the  city.  Long  bq 
she  was  twenty  miles  on  the  road  the  ( 
black  circles  of  |x;rspiration  had  spread  dl 
the  sides  of  the  brown  dress.  The  seat  [ 
very  confining;  she  had  very  little  roofl 
move.  She  didn't  like  driving.  But  tl| 
were  a  g(Kxl  many  things  she  didn't 
that  had  to  be  done. 

((  Onlinucil  on  I'agr  t7i) 


|i$stillilielliing-todo... 

fe5tillah.ppytrfion,asitwasin  1847 

s+agacoach  or  new-ftngl.d  wood-burn.ng 
train,  its  jost  as  e.citingl  Almost -  «c*ng 
as  making  plans  for  your  home-to-be... 


More  brides  choose  and  treasure 
1847  Rogers  Bros,  tban  any  other  sllverplate. 

A  beautiful  tradition  for  over  ,00  years  ! 
Today  the  .•-Iverplate.itht  eyearmar 

.|S47"has  a  perfection  of  detail  and  finish, 
fn  Lra  height  and  depth  of  ornannent 

usually  found  only  In  solid  silver- 

52!piece  service  for  eight, *64.75,w,th 

chest  No  Federal  tax.  Same  price  as  m  1545  . 


-for  101  years 
^erica's  Tfnes-tSilverplai^ 


LOVELY!  LOVELY! 


Lovely  —  liut  more  tLan  tliat.  It'«  tlic  licauliful  atylec,  plus  tlic  flue  quality 
materi  aU.  the  auperb  worUmaiifliip  an  J  perfect  fit  tliat  inalcc  Jacqueline*  ao 
popular  witli  women  wbo  love  tmart  thoea.  The  new  Springj  atylca  are  prettier 
than  ever,  in  all  the  new  colora...in  aueJec  anj  cdlfvhiii*.  There  are  no 
finer  shoes  than  Jacqueline*   at   their  price.  ^  9 to    9  95 
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She  turned  into  Miller  Street  at  last  and 
drove  on  to  its  junction  with  Lawton.  She 
hurried  the  car  down  the  broad  thoroughfare 
until  the  traffic  thickened,  then  slowed  to  get 
down  the  hill  and  on  beyond  St.  Edward's. 
At  a  narrow  street  there  she  turned  and  came 
in  a  block  or  two  to  a  row  of  old  red-brick 
houses,  long  past  their  prime. 

The  house  at  the  end  of  the  block  had  its 
own  private  driveway.  It  was  a  smaller 
house  than  some  of  the  others.  The  drive 
went  in  along  the  side  and  curved  round 
again  to  make  its  exit  on  the  other  street.  It 
was  an  unused  drive,  once  graveled  but  now 
grown  up  with  weeds  and  grass.  Mrs. 
Carling  drove  the  car  in,  rounded  the  curve, 
lumbered  out  of  the  seat  directly  in  front  of 
a  high  battered  gate  in  a  tall  board  fence, 
let  herself  inside  the  gate  and  walked  up  the 
narrow  cement  path  to  a  side  door  opening 
off  a  gray,  half-ruined  veranda. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  her  ring  at  the 
old-fashioned  bell  was  answered.  Then  the 
door  opened,  and  Ida  stood  peering  at  her 
with  her  half-blind  stare. 

"It's  me.  Aunt  Ida,"  Mrs.  Carling  said, 
and  moved  forward  impatiently.  Ida  was 
getting  deaf  as  well  as  blind. 

"Oh,  Louisa,"  Ida  said  quaveringly. 
"How  very  nice  to  have  you,  my  dear.  Do 
come  in.  I  was  just  having  a  tiny  nap." 

Mrs.  Carling  pushed  her  way  into  the  dark 
musty  hall.  She  went  on  into  the  square, 
dim  sitting  room  at  the  front  of  the  house. 

She  said,  "My  goodness.  Aunt  Ida,  it  is 
dark  in  here.  I  suppose  the  light  hurts  your 
eyes,  does  it?" 

"Yes,  it  makes  me  quite  miserable,"  Ida 
said,  and  groped  forward  to  her  chair.  "Do 
sit  down,  my  dear,  it  tires  me  so  to  see  you 
standing,"  she  said  automatically.  "You 
haven't  been  here  for  such  a  long  time,  Lou- 
isa. Have  you  been  well?" 

"Well,  but  busy,"  Mrs.  Carling  said. 

"I  can't  just  remember  when  you  were 
here  before,"  Ida  said  hesitantly.  "I  was 
trying  to  think  yesterday.  I  don't  remember 
whether  it  was  just  before  my  birthday  or 
just  after." 

"It's  been  quite  a  while,"  Mrs.  Carling 
said.  "I've  been  busy.  There  was  a  bazaar, 
for  one  thing,  and  I  had  twenty  dolls  to  do. 
And,  of  course,  the  preserving.  And  Evan  is 
overworked  these  days  and  needs  a  great 
many  things  done  for  him." 

"Dear  Evan,"  Ida  said  absently.  "He  was 
here  one  day  not  long  ago,  you  know,  Louisa. 
I  thought  he  seemed  quite  tired." 

"Evan  was  here?" 

"Yes,  didn't  he  tell  you,  dear?  I  haven't 
seen  him  for  such  a  very  long  time.  I  got 
quite  a  start  when  he  came  to  the  door.  I 
did  think  Evan  looked  so  very  tired,  Louisa." 

Louisa  sat  down  carefully  in  the  heavy 
carved  wooden  chair  beside  the  table  in  the 
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corner.  She  said,  "I  suppose  these  an 
parcels.  Is  this  all  there  were?" 

"  Yes,  only  about  a  dozen,  dear.  It's* 
mer,  and,  I  suppose,  people  are  at  the 
everywhere.   I  was  disappointed,  too  ^ 
cause  Mrs. — oh,  dear,  who  was  it?  ' 
yes,  Mrs.  Arnold — she  put  a  little  not; 
the  Missionary  Monthly  asking  all  , 
ladies  anywhere  Xo  send  nice  piea-oi 
material.    Perhaps  we'll  have  more 
month  or  two,  dear." 

"Did  you  ask  her  to  put  the  notice 

"Yes;  but  don't  worry,  Louisa.  I  was 
careful  not  to  say  who  wanted  them.  1 1 
you  are  concerned  about  Evan's  name, 
really  very  careful,  Louisa.  I  know  I'm 
ting  awfully  absent-minded,  but  whe 
comes  to  remembering  about  Evan,  I 
always  be  very  careful." 

Mrs.  Carling  did  not  answer.  She  op 
her  cloth  bag  and  began  dropping  the  pa 
in.  They  were  of  many  different  sizes 
shapes;  there  was  one  almost  as  big  as  a 
pillow,  probably  a  real  treasure,  andi 
long  heavy  one. 

"I  think  that  one  has  a  doll  inside," 
said,  leaning  forward  and  peering  dim 
the  parcel.  "I  was  really  almost  tempti 
open  it,  Louisa.  I  think  there's  a  doll  ii 

"Well,  it's  probably  broken,  if  then 
Mrs.  Carling  said  shortly.  She  puUei 
string  around  the  end  of  the  parcel  an( 
it  off.  There  was  a  doll,  a  very  ord 
thing  with  its  wig  half  off  and  a  leg  br 
It  was  wrapped  around  with  dozens  c 
doll  clothes,  some  of  them  not  very  ( 
Mrs.  Carling  regarded  them  fastidic 
"Heavens,"  she  said.  "The  only  thing  li 
with  this  is  to  bum  it.  I'll  just  drop  it 
basket,  Aunt  Ida — will  you  put  it  out 
your  rubbish?  I  won't  work  with 
trash." 

"Oh,  dear,"  Ida  sighed.  "I  really  thl 
it  might  be  something  awfully  nice,'} 
I've  often  thought  that  those  parcels j 
really  terribly  interesting,  coming  froma 
where,  filled  with  unknown  things — pid 
people's  wedding  dresses  and  conmnj 
frocks.  I've  almost  been  tempted  to 
them  sometimes,  when  the  days  getd 

"  Well,  you  see  what  you'd  probably  fl  B 
Mrs.  Carling  said.  "And  you'd  probablj 
the  sender's  name  if  you  did  open  thet 
have  to  thank  them  all,  you  know." 

"Yes,  so  you  do,  I  suppose,"  Ida 
wistfully.  "How  you  do  keep  in 
Louisa.  You  are  such  a  hard  worker, 

Mrs.  Carling  got  up.  "I've  got 
along,"  she  said.  "There  are  one 
things  I  promised  to  do  for  Evan.  I' 
down  again  in  a  week  or  two.  Aunt  Ida 
really  getting  short  of  things  for  the 
and  this  isn't  a  great  lot  of  material, 
few  little  parcels.  Perhaps  there  will  be 
of  them  soon." 

(Continued  on  Page  174) 
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'ArcardinK  la  ihv prirf  iiuh'X,  yoii  harvii'l  H§n'nl 
UM  iniirit  oil  m<!  uh  you  shoiihl  I  his  y«'<ir." 
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iiity  Basics  . . . 
^br  skin  with 
kiss-appeal 


viting  skin  isn't 
latter  of  years  alone.  You  can 
ive  it .  .  .  you  can  keep  it 
n  in  later  years ! 
allow  the  famous  Dorothy  Gray 
y  Basics  routine: 
Cleanse, 
(2)  Stimulate, 

(3)  Lubricate 
r  precious  skin. 


1.  Cleanse 

Dry-Skin  Cleanser  ...  $1 
to  84.  Salon  Cold  Cream 
for  normal  skin,  $1  to  S4. 
Liquefying  Cleansing  Cream 
for  oily  skin,  H  'to  13.50. 


2.  Stimulate 

;e  Flower  Skin  Lotion 
ry  or  normal  skins,  $1 
o'B.TS.  Texture  Lotion 
oi  ily  skin,  $1  to  $3.75. 


Mrs.  Stanley  G.  Chamberlain  of  Boston,  the  former  Esther  Carolyn  Dawes  Mce,  de- 
scendant of  the  early  patriots  Thomas  and  JVilUam  Dawes.  Portrait  by  William  Fields. 


3.  Lubricate 

Special  Dry-Skin  Mixture  for 
dry  or  normal  skins,  S2.25  to  88. 
Suppling  Cream  for  oily  skin, 
$1  to  82.75.  (All  prices  plus  tax) 


Dorothy  Gray 
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IRISH  LINEN! 

Sheer,  crisp,  beautiful . . .  Irish  linen 
handkerchiefs  are  the 
finest  you  can  buy. 


INSIST  ON  IRISH  LINEN  AT  BETTER  STORES  EVERYWHERE 

Write  for  FREE  40-Page  Booklet  on  Irish  Linen 
THE  IRISH  LINEN  GUILD,  Wall  Street,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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"Perhaps  there  will,  dear,"  Ida  said 
vaguely.  "We'll  hope  so,  I'm  sure." 

Mrs.  Carling  did  her  errands  for  the  doctor, 
one  or  two  for  herself,  and  drove  home  again 
through  the  sweltering  afternoon.  She  turned 
up  Main  Street  off  the  highway  and  stopped 
before  the  post  office.  She  twisted  the  com- 
bination of  their  letter  box  and  took  out  three 
envelopes — one  a  bill  from  the  electric  com- 
pany, and  two  for  Evan,  that  looked  as  if 
they  might  contain  checks. 

Evan  was  at  home.  He  was  lying  on  the 
couch  in  the  living  room,  with  a  glass  of  cold 
milk  on  the  table  beside  him.  Mrs.  Carling's 
eyes  went  to  it  quickly.  She  handed  him  the 
envelopes.  While  he  was  opening  them  she 
went  out  to  the  kitchen.  She  opened  the 
refrigerator,  lifted  out  the  French  doll.  She 
laid  it  carelessly  on  the  table.  She  went  back 
to  the  living  room. 

"Money?"  she  inquired. 

"No,"  he  said.  "Just  excuses." 

AUie  sat  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  at  the 
lower  edge  of  her  garden,  looking  down  the 
river.  Beside  her  Danny  March  lay  on  his 
back,  chewing  meditatively  on  a  wide  stem 
of  grass.  He  was  in  gray  flannels  today,  and 
a  blue  shirt  with  the  neck  open.  He  didn't 
look  very  stern  and 
lawyerish.  He  didn't 
look  much  like  a  man 
intent  on  a  serious 
and  unpleasant  prob- 
lem. 

He  said,  "What's 
Catherine  really  like, 
Allie?"  and  blew  hard 
on  the  grass  stem. 

"Haven't  you  ever 
heard  her  play?" 

"No.  Well — maybe 
when  I  was  walking 
past  there  the  other 
night.  But  it  was  too 
far  away  to  hear  very 
clearly." 

"She's  all  in  her  mu- 
sic. She's  very  deep 
and  very  intense. 
Maybe  she's  a  little 
more  wrapped  up  in  her 
own  thinking  and  do- 
ing than  some  people   

hke,  but  she's  a  musi-  ^gKumj^jgigj^ 
cian.  She  isn't  like  the 
other  girls  in  Tressady  and  never  was.  I  love 
her.  I  think  she's  wonderful." 

"She's  very  beautiful,  with  that  silvery 
hair  and  the  dark-blue  eyes.  And  the  black 
lashes.  She  looks  like  a  Frenchwoman. 
She's  got  a  Frenchwoman's  figure  too," 
Danny  said  thoughtfully. 

"Her  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman.  She 
was  beautiful.  The  judge  almost  stopped 
being  alive  when  she  died.  I  mean  ...  he 
hasn't  really  been  terribly  interested  in  any- 
thing since,  not  until  Catherine  brought  little 
Christopher  home,  anyway." 

Danny  blew  on  the  grass  stem  again 
shrieked.  "Allie?" 

"M-m-m?" 

"What  are  you  like?" 

Allie  looked  down  at  him  quickly.  He  was 
intent  on  the  grass  stem.  "Why,"  she  said, 
"  I'm  just  like  I  am.  I'm  just  what  you  see." 

He  sat  up  abruptly  and  brushed  off  the 
back  of  his  head.  He  turned  and  grinned  at 
htr.  "You  know,"  he  said,  "I  think  that's 
true.    I  think  it's  remarkable,  but  true." 

"I  don't  see  anything  remarkable  about 
it,"  Allie  told  him,  and  bent  forward  sud- 
denly to  l(K)k  away  down  the  river  path  and 
see  who  the  two  jx'ople  walking  there  were. 
It  was  Horace  Pottle  and  Norah  James.  His 
store  wasclosedand  si>e  wasn't  on  a  case.  I  lor- 
ace  Pottle  and  Norah  James.  She  said  sud- 
denly, "  I  wish  we  could  bring  Haljih  I  larland 
and  Catherine  together  and  make  Ihem  both 
understand  that  that  what  matters  isn't 
what  they  did,  or  what  Viola  or  Bruce  did. 
I  wish  we  amid.  Maytx;  we'd  find  out  more 
from  them  if  they  were  together  and  would 
talk  freely.  Catherine  gets  sf)  tense  when  we 
try  U>  talk  to  her.  Maybe  it  would  have 
been  better  if  1  had  gone  to  her  akme  .  .  . 


but  she's  evaded  me  so  often,  I  felt  we  hai 
force  her  hand." 

"She  needn't  mind  my  knowing  anyth 
about  her.  Lawyers  are  trained  to  h( 
pretty  grim  stuff  and  not  quail  much.  I  do 
care  what  she  did,  anyway.  It  would 
make  any  difference  to  me." 

"No,"  Allie  said  gently.   "Nor  to  nn 

Danny  glanced  at  her  as  if  he  intended 
say  something,  but  he  thought  better  of 

Allie  said,  "And  the  trouble  with  Ralpt 
that  he's  so  brokenhearted  about  Viola  tl 
his  mind  isn't  working.  And,  of  course,  he 
expecting  to  get  one  of  those  letters  hims 
any  day  now." 

Danny  said,  "He  can't  have  much  mom 
He  isn't  worth  blackmailing.  If  our  mai 
from  Tressady  he'd  know  that.  It  woi 
hardly  be  worth  his  while." 

"I've  got  a  funny  feeling  about  it,"  Al 
said  slowly.  "There  isn't  much  money 
Tressady.  The  amount  you'd  get  real 
wouldn't  be  worth  while — not  more  than 
few  thousand  dollars.  There  can't  be  mai 
people  with  horrid  secrets  and  there  C( 
tainly  aren't  any  really  rich  people.  I'veg 
a  feeling  that— that  this  man  isn't  in  tl 
for  money." 

"For  what,  then?  Power?" 

"Power,  and  hatr 


^  The  universally  used  expression 
^  for  the  marriage  eeremony,  tying 
the  knot,  originated  from  early  wed- 
ding customs.  L  ntil  comparatively 
recent  times,  the  taking  of  a  wife 
did  not  involve  going  before  a  clergy- 
man, priest  or  civic  oflicial.  Espe- 
cially in  the  East,  the  head  of  the 
family  performed  all  the  functions 
of  I>oth  religious  and  civil  authorities. 

In  many  sections,  a  patriarch  per- 
formed the  marriage  ceremony  by 
laying  his  hands  on  the  bride  and 
groom  in  blessing,  then  knotting 
together  their  sleeves  or  two  corners 
of  their  flowing  robes.  No  vows  were 
exchanged;  the  act  of  tying  the  knot 
symbolized  the  permanence  of  the 
union.  Even  today,  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  India,  the  priest  or  holy  man 
ties  together  the  garments  of  the 
bride  and  groom  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  marriage  ceremony. 

—WEBB  B.  GARRISON. 
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Because  he  hates  p. 
pie.  Because  he  lil 
to  torture  people, 
frightens  me  to  thi 
it,  but  I  can't  hi 
thinking  it." 

Danny  said  slow 
"A  man  who  wants 
make  other  people  m 
erable  is  usually  o 
who's  been  made  mi 
erable  himself,  onewj 
or  another." 
"I  know." 
Horace  Pottle  an 
Norah  James  cam 
nearer  along  the  rive 
bank.  They  moved  a 
of  the  trees,  saunterin 
along  in  the  sunligh 
and  then  were  hidde 
again.  Norah  was  va 
gay,  talking  with  hi 
hands,  throwing  hi 
head  back  and  laugi 
ing. 

Danny  said,  "We  ought  to  get  air-ma 
answers  within  a  week  from  our  postmastt 
friends  in  New  Orleans  and  Boston  an 
Dallas." 

"Do  you  really  think  there'll  be  much? 

"Don't  see  how  there  can  be.  We've  g( 
two  names  to  go  on.  I  wish  Bruce  hadni 
burned  his  letter;  then  we'd  have  thre 
Catherine  sent  her  money,  ten-dollar  bii 
between  cardboard,  wrapped  with  crushi 
tissue  paper  and  sealed  in  a  brown  envelop! 
to  this  Eli  Pardell  in  Dallas.  Viola,  accordii 
to  Ralph,  sent  her  money  to  lies  Banbarri 
New  Orleans.  Odd  name.  There's  somethir. 
funny  about  both  those  names,"  Danny  sail 
"  I  can't  quite  put  my  finger  on  what  bothe 
me." 

"Eli  Pardell  sounds  like  a  name.  Df 
Banbarr  doesn't.  It  sounds  made  up." 

"Well,  we've  asked  the  postmasters  ther 
to  tell  us  what  happens  to  those  letter 
Maybe  they're  forwarded.  That's  about  a 
much  as  we  can  do  for  the  moment.  Thoi 
cities  are  so  far  away,"  Danny  said  thought 
fully.  "Our  man  isn't  taking  any  chancesi 
anybody  visiting  one  of  them  and  checkini 
up." 

"Do  you  think  there's  a  confederate  B 
each  place?" 

"That  doesn't  make  sense,  does  it.  Allie 
There  isn't  enough  money  involved.  No, 
think  there  might  be  a  smart  system  of  li^ 
ing  the  mail  forwarded,  though.  If  we  i 
get  any  leads  as  to  where  it  g<X's  an' 
asked  the  [wstmaster  in  each  city  v 
urgently  to  l(X)k  into  the  matter -we  mi» 
make  progress.    Meanwhile,  we'll  havr 
keep  on  with  our  local  testing."  lie  l>;'Cij 
on  'he  grass  again.  "Don't  you  knou  ;inrj 
thing  al)f)ut  Doctor  Carling  before  iw  t.ir 
here?"      (I'oniinufil  <>»  I'ligr  I7f>) 
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History,  cotom  a)ul  romance  are  all  associated  with  Canada's  red-coaled  "Aloiinlies" 


That  away-from-home  vacation  you've  been  promising  yourself  is 
waiting  for  you  over  the  border  in  Canada.  You'll  explore  fascinating 
cities.  Or  relax  with  kindred  spirits  at  a  luxury  resort.  Or  motor 
through  "picture  country".  Or  cruise  mighty  waterways  . . .  Here's  a 
whole  new  world  to  play  in.  Canada  adds  exciting  new  flavour  to  all 
your  fun.  You'll  love  every  minute  of  it!  Write  today  for  detailed 
information,  or  use  the  coupon  below. 


Swim,  sail,  suntan  in  a  land  o'  lakes 


W oollens !  Ch  'iiiu!  Colourful  native  crafts! 


nil   i|-  '  / 


All  }nili4>c  culls  \f>n  to  jun       tin-  sun 


/VACATION  "POINTERS"-ALL  POINTING  TO  CANADA 

1.  New  —  interesting  —  "'(oreicn"  aimiisphcrc.  2.  A  million  square 
miles  of  scenic  pUywryund.  3.  Fficiuily  cities,  hospitablt  people, 
4.  Friends  and  relatives  waiting  to  welcome  you.  5.  Lots  to  do — sports, 
rtcrealion,  siRhtsiciiii;  6.  Near  —  easy  (o  ^i  l  to  —  no  border 
"red  tape".  7.  Your  vjcation  dollar  buys  more,  goes  further. 

NO  PASSPORT  NFF.DF.D. 


I  1 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
Ottawa,  Canada  D.  Leo  Dolan,  Director  j 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  hook  ■ 
"Canada,  Vacations  Unlimited."  ' 


Name 


( PLEASE  PRINT) 


Street  and  No,  

I'o""'  Slate. 
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THE    PERFUME    THAT     INSPIRED     A  BALLET 


Perfume  $18.50,  $12.50,  $7.50,  $3.50. 
Eau  de  Toilette  $3.75,  $2.50. 
Sachet  Powder  $1.75. 
Bath  Softener  $3.50,  $2.50. 
Talcum  Powder  $1.00. 
Dusting  Powder  $2.00. 

(prices  plus  tox) 


^EYE-GENE 

RelievesTIREDEYESInSECONDS! 


Wonderful  EYE-GENE!  Jusi 
two  drops  in  your  eyes  that  an- 
tired  or  irrit.ited  from  wind, 
glare,  overwork,  lack  of  sleep. 
readinK.  drivinu  or  movies— will 
relieve,  rest,  refresh,  clear  them 
in  itecorulH.  Use  it  every  day 
EYE-GENE  is  safe  and  (jenili 
25«,  (Hi,  and  $I.(X)  in  hanil> 
cyc-dropi»er  Ixiltles 
at  I>ruKKiHta 
everywhere. 

Insist   on    ^Good  HouttkMpIni 

EYE-GENE! 


Weary,  irritatetl 
one  minutt .  . . 


Rrlirted,  reitej, 
cieareti  the  next! 


MAKE  $$$$  EASILY 

'^rllinK  KrcctinK  car(l>.  napkins,  OMslcrs,  stationery 
.ifid  a  complete  line  with  name  on.  Costs  nothing  to 
ir>'-  '^•nt!  for  samples  an«l  SrllinR  Plan  on  approval, 

MKIIIT 

370  PLANE  ST.,  DEPT.  B,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


COMlb  YOU  USE  MORE  MONEY? 

MAKE  UP  TO  1M%  CASH  PROFIT 
SELLING  FRIENDS  GREETING  CARDS 


11         '  .         .  •       I  .   .  ,  "   i">    '<ilt  Ur.ii/l.liili-. 

  'A  1   l.rlli,  mil.  t  ...Ir., 

I     i  .  I.  ,.u     .'.  ■  i.      ■  1...  .  -..mplr.  N.irr.r  1  m. 

All  '  ■  ■  .  ,...,^.,..,,,1.  ,.,  1  ..I  Sl.r.  r.l 

PILGRIM  GREETING  CARD  CO. 
I II  ftummvr  •«.,  D*pl.  L.l,  Boaton,  Matt. 


FREE 
SAMPLESI 

riORAl 
DECORATID | 

.ind 
PIRSONAL 
STATIONfRYl 


(Continued  from  PaRe  174) 

"There's  never  seemed  to  be  any  mystery 
about  it,  but  we  don't  really  know.  I  think 
he  may  have  come  from  Baltimore — he's 
said  one  or  two  things  that  sound  likely." 

"I  went  to  his offtce  this  morning,"  Danny 
said,  "and  there's  no  string  of  framed  di- 
plomas hanging  there,  as  there  seems  to  be 
in  most  doctors'  offices.  Funny.  But  .  .  . 
I  find  myself  extremely  unwilling  to  distrust 
him,  Allie.  Medical  men  are  usually  pretty 
decent  eggs.  We  had  some  fine  ones  in  the 
Army.  They're  strong  on  ethics.  I  can't  see 
him  as  our  villain,  although  of  course  we 
can't  take  chances.  I  telephoned  somebody 
I  know  in  Riverport  this  morning,  by  the 
way,  to  check  up  on  Carling  through  the 
Medical  Association — rather  from  there 
than  here.  Carling's  a  very  good  surgeon,  from 
what  everyone  says;  good  diagnostician  and 
medical  man  too.  Why  should  he  stoop  to 
blackmail?  It  doesn't  make  sense.  I  am  not 
sold  on  the  idea." 

"But  if  Catherine  hasn't  told  anyone  her 
story;  if  she  has  always,  always  been  on 
guard,  as  she  says — and  I  know  that's  true, 
because  I 've  never  had  an  inkling  of  it — and 
if,  as  she  says,  she  dreamed  about  it  all  the 
time  she  was  sick,  and  was  always  waking 
up  frightened  that  she'd  been  talking  about 
it  .  .  .  and  the  doc-  • 
tor  was  there  such  a 
lot,  Danny  " 

He  said  abruptly, 
"What    about  the 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


Allie  stared  at  him. 
She  shook  her  head 
at  last.  "Oh,  that 
would  be  impossible," 
she  said.  "Norah 
James  nursed  her. 
She's  an  awful  fool, 
Danny.  Really,  she 
is.  She's  a  good  nurse, 
but  she  isn't  capable 
of  blackmail.  She 
wouldn't  think  out 
any  of  the  clever 
parts;  she  wouldn't 

be  interested  unless — well,"  Allie  said  de- 
terminedly, "unless  there  was  a  chance  of 
finding  a  man  in  it.  She's  man-crazy.  She's 
not  a  blackmailer,  not  Norah  James.  Look," 
she  said  quickly,  "she's  right  down  there 
now,  with  Horace  Pottle.  Look  at  her,  gig- 
gling and  acting  silly,  like  a  thirteen-year-old 
with  her  first  boy.  Can  you  see  a  black- 
mailer in  her?" 

Danny  looked.  Norah  was  sidling  along 
the  path  in  a  very  coquettish  way,  holding 
back  her  skirts  and  teetering  on  her  toes. 
Mr.  Pottle  was  smiling  at  her.  He  was 
turned  toward  Danny  and  Allie,  but  he 
probably  could  not  see  them  so  far  up  the 
bank.  The  sun  glinted  on  his  glasses. 

Danny  turned  to  Allie.  "And  who,"  he 
said  slowly,  "is  Horace  Pottle?" 

Viola  Treheme's  funeral  was  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  two  o'clock  in  the  Baptist 
church  down  beside  the  skating  rink.  It  was 
only  a  small  church,  and  it  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing for  the  ceremony.  Everyone  in 
Tressady  was  there;  most  businesses  closed 
for  an  hour  so  that  employer  and  employees 
could  go  and  pay  their  last  respects  to  the 
dead  woman  and  to  her  living  husband. 

Afterward  Allie  went  back  to  the  office. 
It  was  just  as  the  boys  came  in  for  the  loads 
of  papers  that  she  saw  Norah  James  coming 
down  Main  Street.  Allie  went  out  almost 
without  thinking  and  waited  in  the  d(X)rway. 
She  smiled  at  Norah  as  the  girl  approached. 

"Oh,  hello,  Allie,"  Norah  said.  "This  is 
your  busy  day,  isn't  it?" 

"We're  just  finished,"  Allie  said.  "I 
thought  I'd  just  step  out  and  get  a  soda,  or 
something.  How  would  you  like  to  come 
with  me?" 

"Oh,  I'd  just  love  to,"  Norah  said.  "I 
never  do  get  a  chance  to  see  anything  of  you, 
you're  always  s(j  busy  and  I  usually  am 
tfxj,"  she  said.  "I'm  going  on  a  case  again 
in  the  morning-  old  Mrs.  Fawcetl,  out  at 
the  crossing  so  I've  really  been  making  the 
most  of  my  time." 


aiwn 

By  May  Kicbstone 

The  husband  who  bears  a  little  pain 

Stanchly,  assuming  it  will  pass, 
And  thinks  it  beneath  him  to 
complain 
Doesn't  exist,  alas! 

★  ★★★*★*★★ 
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"I  didn't  know  she  was  ill." 

"Well,  they'll  probably  send  in  the 
to  you  next  week.  Of  course  I  shouldn't 
tell  it,  but  I  know  you  won't  quote 
She's  very  ill — probably  won't  get  out 
again." 

"Let's  go  in  here  to  Berger's,"  Allie 
mured.  "  It's  quieter,"  She  led  the  way 
the  dusky  little  ice-cream  parlor  and  b 
tioned  Norah  into  one  of  the  wire-back 
chairs  drawn  up  to  a  round  marble-toa 
table.  "What  would  you  like,  Noraw 
think  I'm  going  to  have  a  chocolate 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  I'll  have  chocohk 
Norah  said.  "We  had  the  most  marvde 
chocolate  sauce  last  night  on  our  ice  crea 
I  don't  know  how  Louisa  makes  everythi 
taste  so  good." 

Allie  ordered.  She  said,  "I  imagine y 
feel  badly  today.  Viola  was  a  patient 
yours  once,  wasn't  she?" 

"Yes,  when  the  baby  was  born.  She hac 
bad  time,  poor  girl.  But  she  wasn't  relaxi 
at  all.  You  know,  I  always  tell  them,  if  or 
they'd  relax  it  would  be  so  much  eaa^ 
Although,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  ■  may 
its  easier  to  say  than  do.  I  don't  think  1 
plan  on  having  very  many  babies,  when  I 
married.  I've  seen  too  much  of  it." 

"Nurses  see  a i 
all  right."  Allies 
"They  know  \\ 
about  everythii 
don't  they?" 

"Oh,  not  evf 
thing.  But  you  ca 
stay  in  a  house 
days  and  weeks 
end,  nursing  a 
person,  without 
ing  out  a  lot  of 
You'd  have  to 
and  deaf  and 
if  you  didn't.  Etat 
course  nurses  doc  j 
talk.  Professionale:  I 
ics,  you  kno\\ 
just  don't  taii. 
doctors." 

"And  a  good  thing,  too,"  AHk  s.. 
"You've  got  so  much  power,  realh.  if 
wanted  to  make  trouble."  She  laugi 
"You  remember  that  long  excited  st 
Catherine  North  told  you  when  she  wa< 
ill.  winter  before  last?" 

"  Long  excited  story?  "  Norah  said  blank 
Then,  "Oh.  Oh,  you  mean — oh.  But 
tliought — I  mean  to  say,  that  is  " 

"Catherine's  got  such  an  imaginatkt 
Allie  went  on.  "She  has  often  said  she»3T 
going  to  write  someday.  I  imagine  she  v 
too,  unless  she  goes  away  again  and  g 
into  concert  work.   I  doubt  if  she'll  le 
Christopher  and  her  father  for  a  wl 
though."  She  took  a  sip  of  her  soda,  "k 
way,  she  was  busy  working  out  a  stor\'  wt 
she  took  sick — and  she  says  it  went  on  i 
on  in  her  mind  all  the  time  she  was  ill,  i 
she  was  sure  she'd  told  you  aKnit 
People  do  talk  a  lot  when  tliey  are  dclirii 
don't  they?"  Allie  looked  across  at  Nor. 

Norah 's  eyes  were  round,  a  little  pu^ 
She  said,  "Yes.  but  they  don't  usually 
very  much  sense.  I  mean — usually  i: 
just  jumbled.  Of  course,  Mrs.  North's  ti 
was  jumbled  too,  but  .  .  .  she  kept  conn 
back  to  it,  you  know."  She  leaned  fi'rwT 
"I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  tl.  ; 
brought  this  up,"  she  said.  "You  kiic  ' 
was  such  a  very  extraordinary  story  s 
telling  me,  about  her  husband  trying  ; 
her  and  her  stabbing  him  and  being  n  n'd 
murder,  so  very  extraordinary,  ■ 
kept  calling  me  Allie,  of  course, 
thought  I  was  you — and  for  a  while  1 1 ; 
she  was  telling  me  the  truth.    Isn't  Ik 
ridiculous?  Of  course  I  see  it  all  now  " 

After  a  minute  Allie  said.  "I'm  su 
write  it  someday.  It  actually  did  h.i; 
two  or  three  other  people— parts  ' 
mean.  And  she  was  putting  it  tOK'  ' 
her  mind.  It's  a  g(X)d  thing  you  dii' 
lievc  her,  and  maylx'  tell  somelxxl\ 
it.  That  would  have  started  a  vcix 
s<irt  of  rumf)r  it  could  make  a  lot  ol  i  sui- 
tor everybody.  Couldn't  it?" 

(Conliitunl  on  I'agc  179) 
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Even  the  huskiest  baby's  skin  needs  protective,  tender  care. 


ou  use  only  the  blandest  soap  for  baby's  daily 
ah.  Hii  ikm  is  so  tender,  so  much  thinner  than 
xirs— some  soajK  might  easily  imtate  it.  Recent 
ndies  show  baby's  skin  would  be  more  sensitive, 
5  "hurt"  sooner.  From  his  head  right  down  to 
tiny  toes,  your  baby's  skin  needs  regular,  pro- 
ctive  care. 


You  really  don*t  mind  changing  him— because 
it's  important  to  keep  that  delicate  skin  comfortably 
dry.  Be  sure,  too,  that  you  always  choose  his  bath- 
room tissue  for  3  "tender  skin"  qualities.  Old-linen 
softness  that  won't  chafe.  High  absorbency  for  really 
thorough  cleansing.  The  right  amount  of  strength 
to  resist  tearing  or  shredding  even  when  moist. 


More  mothers  every  day  are  finding  this  ideal 
combination  of  "tender  skin"  qualities  in  ScotTissue. 
ScotTissue  is  gentle  as  your  own  touch  on  baby's 
tender  skin.  Up  to  6  months,  try  padding  his  diapers 
with20or  more  sheets  of  fluff"ed-up  ScotTissue.  Just 
flush  away  the  soiled  tissue.  Fewer  diapers  for  you 
to  launder— keeps  baby  happy  too. 

Taat  Itjott  "bcunuKue."  ■  a-uli  u  vi<i  iiuxi"  Btx-V.  S.  Pat.  OO. 


SCOTTISSUE  IS  SOFT  AS  OLD  LINEN 
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J    f  red  urukr  the  sun 
Every  shuk  of  reA 
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(Continued  from  Page  176) 
"Why,"  Norah  said,  "I  suppose  it  could." 
"Did  you  just  happen  to  mention  it  to 
nyone?"  Alhe  asked  lightly. 
"Heavens,"  Norah  James  said  at  once, 
"  of  course  not.  Certainly  not.  Professional 
thics,  you  know.  One  just  doesn't  tell  what 
oes  on  in  the  sickroom.  Never.  It's  just 
ke  being  a  doctor,  exactly  the  same  thing." 

When  Norah  James  reached  the  Carling 
lOuse  half  an  hour  later,  Mrs.  Carling  was 
ying  on  the  broad  sofa  in  the  screened 
lorch,  fanning  herself  and  drinking  iced 
offee.  She  looked  almost  apoplectic,  her  face 
«-as  so  red. 

Norah  dropped  down  into  the  wicker 
hair  at  the  foot  of  the  couch  and  fanned 
lerself  with  the  Courier,  which  she  had 
,)rought  home.  "It's  been  a  terribly  hot 
lay,"  she  said.  "Such  an  awful  day  for  a 
uneral.  All  the  flowers  on  Viola's  grave  will 
le  wilted  already,  in  this  sun." 

"Would  you  like  some  coffee?"  Mrs. 
darling  said  heavily.  "There's  a  pitcher  in 
he  refrigerator." 

"No,  thank  you,"  Norah  said.  "I  just 
lad  an  ice-cream  soda  with  Allie  Jordan.  I 
ras  quite  surprised  she  asked  me.  Poor  little 
irl,  she  really  does  pretty  well,  doesn't  she? 
iometimes  she  limps  quite  badly,  you  know, 
nd  her  left  hand  really  is  a  bit  awkward, 
t  must  do  something  to  her  thinking.  A  phys- 
ical defect  usually  changes  one's  thinking, 
loesn't  it?"  Norah 


aid  unconsciously. 

"Does  it?"  Mrs. 
'arling  said,  and 
ited  her  coffee  glass, 
"hen,  "Did  you  have 
nice  time  yesterday, 
>Iorah?  I  meant  to 
sk  you  last  night,  but 
'  was  much  too  tired 
o  do  anything  but  go 
o  bed." 

"Oh  I  had  a  lovely 
ime,"  Norah  said 
agerly.  "And,  you 
;now,  I  got  really 
cquainted  with  Mr. 

'ottle.  He  told  me  all   

bout  himself.  I  drew  ^^BHIHBII^H 

lim  out,  of  course — I 

emembered  what  you  said  about  a  man 
iking  to  talk  about  himself." 

"Had  he  anything  interesting  to  say?" 

"Well,  not  really  very  interesting,  except 
hat  things  haven't  been  very  easy  for  him. 
le  grew  up  in  Riverport — not  really  in  a 
realthy  family,  but  still  respectable  and 
lard-working.  I  don't  mind  that.  His  father 
vas — well,  he  was  a  streetcar  conductor. 
)till  is.  And  there  were  twelve  children,  so 
lot  too  much  to  go  around.  Horace  was  one 
if  the  older  ones,  and  he»had  to  start  work 
ery  early  to  help  support  the  others.  He 
Iways  wanted  to  go  to  school,  but  didn't 
et  very  far — only  to  the  end  of  grammar 
chool.  But  he  always  read  and  read  every- 
hing  in  the  world,  and  that  made  him  think 
)f  opening  a  bookstore.  He  worked  for  a  few 
■ears  on  the  Star — first  he  delivered  papers 
vhile  he  was  in  school,  then  he  was  a  messen- 
;er,  and  then  finally  a  reporter.  He  didn't 
ise  very  high,  but  he  says  it  taught  him  to 
)e  observant.  And  he  saved  every  penny 
)f  his  money  after  he  gave  what  he  had  to 
it  home,  and  finally  he  had  enough  to  start 
ip  in  business.  He's  older  than  he  looks," 
^lorah  said.  "He's  over  forty." 

"He  never  married?" 

'No.  He  said,"  Norah  explained,  and 
Dreened  herself  a  little,  "he  said  he'd  never 
net  a  girl  he  was  really  interested  in. 
Vlaybe,"  she  said  judiciously,  "he  never  will 
•narry.  He  says  he  makes  just  barely 
;nough  money  for  one — and  that  he  probably 
lever  will  make  much  more,  because  he  gets 
;o  interested  in  his  books  and  buys  a  good 
Tiany  that  are  too  expensive." 

Mrs.  Carling  was  silent.  She  pushed  her 
pillow  into  a  more  comfortable  position  and 
settled  herself  against  it. 

Norah  got  up.  She  said,  "I  think  I  will 
have  just  a  teeny-weeny  glass  of  that  won- 
jerful-looking  coffee,  Louisa.  I  adore  iced 


^  Like  playing  the  violin,  the  art  of 
^  reviling,  railing  at,  and  abusing 
one's  fellow  men  has  to  be  learned 
when  one  is  young.  When  we  come 
to  middle  age,  a  kind  of  moral  leth- 
argy— which  we  flatter  ourselves  by 
calling  tolerance — creeps  over  us:  we 
cease  to  be  capable  of  healthy 
hatred;  we  drop  into  the  bad  habit 
of  looking  at  even  the  most  loath- 
some of  created  beings  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  and  seeing  that,  after 
all,  he  may  conceivably  have  some- 
thing to  say  for  himself. 

—  WALTER  MURDOCH: 
Collected  Essays. 


coffee."  She  went  out  to  the  kitchen  and  got 
herself  a  glass. 

When  she  came  back  Mrs.  Carling  said, 
"What  did  Allie  Jordan  want?" 

"Want?"  Norah  repeated.  "Why,  noth- 
ing. We  had  a  soda  together,  that's  all." 

"What  did  she  talk  about?" 

"Oh,  quite  a  few  things.  Viola,  I  remem- 
ber. And  Catherine  North  too.  Of  course 
slie's  Catherine's  best  friend.  We  were  talk- 
ing about  when  Catherine  was  sick  last  year 
and  the  very  odd  things  she  kept  telling  me— 
you  remember,  I  was  so  bothered  about  them 
until  you  told  me  not  to  pay  any  attention. 
Allie  says  the  same  thing— I  mean,  she  says 
Catherine  wants  to  write  someday  and  is  al- 
ways making  up  stories." 

Does  Allie  know  the  story?" 
"Oh,  she  seems  to.  She  talked  as  if— that 
is,"  Norah  said  confusedly,  "it  is  only  a 
made-up  story,  of  course.  But  Allie  was 
pointing  out  that  it  was  a  good  thing  nurses 
and  doctors  had  professional  ethics  about 
telling  things,  or  there  could  be  trouble  when 
a  patient  talks  as  wildly  as  Catherine  North 
talked." 

"Did  you  tell  Allie  Jordan  that  you  had 
told  me  the  story?"  Mrs.  Carling  said 
slowly. 

"Heavens,  no,  Louisa.  I  wouldn't  think 
of  doing  such  a  thing.  Telling  you  isn't  like 
telling.  I  never  think  of  you  as  any  different 
from  Doctor  Carling.  Because  you'd  never 
^^^^^^^^^^^  tell  anyone,  Louisa,  of 
^^^^^^^^^  course.  You  just 
wouldn't,  would 
you?"  She  took  a 
long  drink  of  the  rich, 
ice-cold  coffee.  "My, 
this isgood,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Carling  pulled 
herself  up  from  the 
couch.  It  was  almost 
painful  to  watch  her 
get  up  from  a  chair  or 
off  a  bed  or  couch. 

She  got  up  now  and 
went  to  the  glassed- 
in  shelves  against 
the  wall.  She  slid  the 
glass  doors  back  and 
stood  looking  at  the 
dolls  ranged  there  on 
the  shelves — dozens  and  dozens  of  them, 
mostly  little  ones,  some  already  dressed  in 
the  loveliest  clothes.  Louisa  ran  a  hand  along 
the  top  row  and  selected  a  little  six-inch 
Shirley  Temple  doll,  dressed  in  shimmering 
white  gauze,  stiff  and  wide-spreading,  sewed 
over  with  tiny  sequins  and  pearl  beads.  Lou- 
isa looked  at  it  carefully,  back  and  front.  She 
touched  the  hair  with  a  careful  forefinger. 
She  put  the  doll  back  in  its  case. 

She  said,  "You  know,  of  course,  Norah, 
that  I  told  my  husband  about  Catherine 
North.  I  knew  you  wouldn't  feel  free  to  talk 
to  him,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  must  be 
much  more  seriously  ill  than  he  realized.  He 
didn't  like  it  any  too  well  that  you'd  told 
me,  but  I  explained  that  you  were  worried 
and  he  was  very  busy.  I  had  to  tell  Evan, 
you  know.  But  of  course  I  didn't  tell  any- 
one else." 

On  the  morning  after  Viola's  funeral,  Ralph 
Harland  came  into  the  Courier.  He  looked 
dreadful,  white  and  haggard.  He  came  across 
to  Allie  and  dropped  into  the  chair  beside  her 
desk.  He  said  under  his  breath,  "  It's  come." 

"A  letter?  For  you?" 

He  nodded. 

After  a  minute  Allie  said,  "Don't  be  too 
unhappy  about  it,  Ralph.  This  is  a  break, 
you  see.  Viola  had  destroyed  all  hers  and  we 
had  nothing  to  work  with.  Give  me  the  let- 
ter. Now  we've  got  something  to  start  from." 

"I'm  supposed  to  burn  it." 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Ralph.  You're  giving  in 
before  you  start  to  fight.  You  can't  keep  on 
paying  blackmail,  can  you?" 

"I'm  cleaned  out  already." 

"How  much  does  he  want?" 

"A  hundred  dollars."  Ralph  laughed.  "He 
knows  I'm  pretty  small  potatoes." 

"Give  me  the  letter,"  Allie  said,  and  held 
out  her  hand. 

(Continued  on  Page  181) 
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Your  beautician  will  cell  you  there's  nothing  else 
like  Suave  to  maTce  hair  miraculously  obedient  .  .  . 
whisper-soft,  kissable . . .  starry-bright . . .  Keeps 
every  tress  perfectly  in  place,  and  safe  from 
parching  sunlight.  Rinses  out  instantly.  It's  the 
amazing,  new  cosmetic  for  hair  that  outsells  ALL 
women's  hairdressings!  Greaseless— not  a  hair  oil. 
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So  any  time  you  need  a  bright  idea,  jusf 
open  a  can  of  Del  Monte  Fruit  Cocktail! 

It's  so  easy!  "As  is,"  it's  a  gay  first  course, 
salad  or  dessert — with  no  work  at  all  for  you. 

Then  see  the  life  and  sparkle  even  a  few 
spoonfuls  can  add  to  other  foods!  There's 
nothing  like  it  to  lend  extra-special  looks  and 
taste  to  all  kinds  of  familiar  dishes. 

It  takes  plenty  of  fine,  rich  fruit  flavor  to 
do  so  much — so  easily.  And  you  can't  beat 
Del  Monte  for  that! 

In  Del  Monte  Brand  Fruit  Cocktail  you 
get  five  luscious,  fully  ripe  fruits — combined 


in  just-right  flavor  balance.  That  means  you 
can  always  serve  it  with  pride  —  enjoy  its 
convenience  often. 

When  Del  Month's  your  brand  —  fruit 
cocktail  s  your  buy! 

FIVE-FRUIT  PARFAIT  (iot>)  :  Alternate  layers  of  Del 
Monte  Fruit  Cocktail  with  vanilla  ice  cream. 

SUPER-FRUIT  SALAD  (center):  Del  Monte  Fruit 
Ci<( )<iail,  chilled  on  crisp  ^{reens.  Serve  with  your 
favorite  lemon-juice  French  dressing;. 

APPETEASER  (helow)  :  Sparklin/;  Dni.  Monte  Fruit 
Cocktail,  chilled  to  a  turn.  Isn't  it  handy  to  have 
such  wonderful  fruits  ready-diced,  ready-mixed.' 
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(Conlinned  from  Page  179) 
I  gave  it  to  her  reluctantly.  She  spread 
n  on  her  desk.  It  was  printed,  an  awk- 
■  irt  of  printing  that  looked  as  if  it 
- .  have  been  done  with  the  left  hand, 
h  )aper  was  sleazy  white  typewriter  bond. 
1  rtter  just  said: 

;  III  a  hundred  dollars  in  ten-dollar  bills  to 
les  Sanbarr,  General  Delivery,  New  Orleans. 
'01  :now  why.  Put  the  money  in  a  small  box, 
into  a  brown-paper  envelope,  wrap  the 
L  round  it  and  glue  the  flap  down.  Don't 
J  L  parcel  with  string,  use  tape  and  glue  to 
>a  .  The  finished  parcel  must  be  five  inches 
y  ^ht  inches.  Mail  it  on  Saturday,  but  not 
01  Tressady.  Send  it  air  mail. 


|jie  frowned  over  the  letter.  It  was  queer, 
tflaid.  "I'll  have  to  talk  to  Danny  March 
rx :  this,  Ralph." 

■  don't  much  like  washing  our  dirty  linen 

strangers." 
1    isn't  a  stranger.  I  told  you.  He's 
iPJ  Whitney's  cousin.  You've  got  to  re- 
e  ner  that  you're  not  alone  in  this  thing, 
1   Bruce  and  Viola  are  dead,  but  there 
,1  others  besides  you." 
*ho?" 

I  n  shook  her  head. 

Courier  door  opened  again  and  Cath- 
.  I  ame  in.  She  was  terribly  pale,  and  her 
j-twc-re  almost  black. 

le  looked  at  her  sharply  and  then  got 

She  said  to  Ralph,  "I'm  glad  you  came 

'11  be  phoning  you." 

Iph  saw  Catherine.  He  was  too  absorbed 

is  own  misery  to  notice  trouble  in 

face  of  anyone  else.   He  muttered, 

lo,  Catherine,"  and 

:d  to  pass  her.  ■■■^■H 

t  the  Courier  door 

;d  again,  and  this 

it  was  Mrs.  Carling. 

came  in  with  her 

r  tread  and  said  in 

big,  hearty,  cheerful 

,  "My  goodness,  peo- 

re  around  early  to- 
It  isn't  much  more 

nine  o'clock.   Is  this 

thing?" 

ust  the  neighbors  dropping  in,"  Allie 
ged.  "How  are  you  this  mon.ing?" 
>h,  fine.  I'm  always  fine.  Allie,  I  won- 
you'd  do  me  a  favor?"  She  carried  a 
parcel  in  her  hand.  She  unwrapped  it 
and  took  from  the  tissue  paper  one  of 
eautiful  little  dolls.  "Will  you  put  Shir- 
your  window  with  a  little  sign?"  Mrs. 
ng  asked.  "Everybody  comes  in  here,  or 
lere,  and  I  need  a  little  help." 
ie  took  the  exquisite  little  doll.  "I'd 
0  put  her  in  the  window.  What  sort  of 
Mrs.  Carling?" 


^  Men  that  believe  only  what 
^  they  iii^derstand  ean  write 
their    creed    on     a  postage 


stamp. 


—AUSTIN  O'MALLEY: 
Keystones  of  Thoughf 
(Devin-Adair  Company). 


a  meeting,  or 


ELL,  you  know  that*" the  school- 
;round  bazaar  is  to  be  the  first  week  in 
mber — they  want  to  raffle  off  some  of 
oils,  and  of  course  I'm  anxious  to  help, 
'm  just  about  entirely  out  of  materials 
othes.  I  get  them  everywhere  I  can,  but 
lie  are  lazy  in  the  summer.  The  attics  in 
lady  must  still  have  dozens  of  things  I 
use."  Mrs.  Carling  glanced  at  Ralph 
back  again  at  Catherine.  Her  face 
ed.  "I  suppose  you  young  people  are 
ig  very  badly  today  about  poor  Viola," 
said  kindly.  "It's  a  terrible  thing,  a 
)le  thing.  One  feels  so  sad  for  her 
and  and  the  poor  baby.  What's  to  be- 
ef the  baby,  I  wonder?" 
ilph  moved  convulsively, 
lie  said  quickly,  "I'm  sure  he  will  have 

xi  home.  Perhaps  Viola's  sister  " 

,  "Oh,  Ralph,  I  know  you're  in  a  hurry; 
forgive  you  if  you  run  along.  I'll  call 
,n  an  hour  or  so." 

rs.  Carling  looked  after  him  thoughtfully 
then  pursed  her  lips.  "Poor  boy,"  she 
"People  say  that  he  was  fond  of  Viola 
After  all,  one  never  forgets  one's  child- 
sweethearts."  She  took  out  her  hand- 
lief  and  wiped  her  face.  "It's  already 
hot,"  she  said.  "Another  scorcher,  I'm 
d.  Allie,  I'm  very  grateful  to  you.  Do 
ct  a  lot  of  nice  things  for  me,  won't  you, 
'  I  can't  dress  my  dolls  in  the  things  one 
in  the  stores  nowadays. " 


Mrs.  Carling  went  out.  The  two  girls 
watched  her  go.  Then  Catherine  sank  down 
in  the  chair  Ralph  had  jast  left.  She  put  an 
elbow  on  the  desk  and  dropped  her  face  for  a 
moment  into  her  hand. 

Allie  said,  "You've  had  another  letter, 
darling." 

"Yes." 

"Just  like  the  others?" 
"More  money  this  time." 
"How  much? " 

"Five  hundred  dollars.  That's  about  all 
I've  got  left.  Allie,  when  that  money  is 
gone  " 

"Give  me  the  letter." 

Catherine  opened  her  hand  and  dropped 
the  crushed  envelope  on  AUie's  desk.  Allie 
straightened  it  out  and  read  it.  Except  for 
the  name  and  the  city,  the  letter  was  like 
Ralph's.  The  name  was  Eli  Pardell,  the  city 
Dallas. 

Allie  got  up  and  went  to  the  window. 
Danny  March  was  sitting  at  his  desk  in  his 
offlce  across  the  street.  Allie  was  about  to 
reach  for  her  telephone  when  he  looked  up. 
She  waved  a  hand  and  beckoned.  He  got  up 
and  came  across  the  street. 

"We've  got  two  letters,"  Allie  said,  and 
gave  them  to  him.  "Now  we  can  begin  to 
make  progress,  can't  we?" 

"This  is  wonderful." 

"Is  it?"  Catherine  said  bitterly.  "Is  it 
really?" 

Allie  looked  down  at  her  bowed  head.  Her 
eyes  met  Danny's  and  she  gestured  toward 
Catherine,  toward  his  car,  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  Catherine's  home. 

Danny  had  bigger  ideas, 
^■■^■^■i      "Come  on,  Mrs.  North," 
he  said.  "Let's  go  for  a 
drive.  Then  I'll  take  you 
home." 

Allie  sat  down  slowly  at 
her  desk  again.  Joe  came 
in,  his  rusty  hair  newly 
trimmed  at  the  back  of 
his  neck.  He  always  got  a 
haircut  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. He  brought  in  an  ice-cream  cone  and 
handed  it  to  Allie.  She  licked  at  it  absently. 
She  stood  Shirley  Temple  up  on  her  desk 
and  stared  at  the  beautiful  little  doll. 
"Joe." 
"M-m-m?" 

"What  was  the  final  date  for  the  clothing 
collection  last  fall?  For  Europe?" 

"Golly,"  Joe  said,  and  scratched  his  head. 
He  went  over  to  his  big  scribbled-over 
calendar  on  the  wall  and  pulled  back  the 
flipped-over  pages.  "October  the  fifteenth," 
he  said. 

"And  Armistice  Day  Ball  was  on  the  twelfth 
instead  of  the  eleventh  of  November,  wasn't 
it?  Because  the  eleventh  was  on  Sunday." 

"Somethin'  like  that.  I  didn't  go.  No 
fancy  tail  coat." 

"You  didn't  want  to  go  anyway.  Joe  " 

"M-m-m?" 

"When  did  Bruce  Whitney  .  .  .  die?" 

Joe  attacked  the  calendar  again.  "Novem- 
ber fourteenth,"  he  said.  Then,  "What've 
you  got  on  your  mind  these  days,  Allie?  You 
been  funny  all  week.  Some  of  the  things  you 
say  don't  make  sense."  He  shot  her  a  sharp 
glance.  "You  kind  of  falling  for  that  Danny 
March?" 

"Don't  be  so  silly,  Joe." 

"What's  silly  about  that?  Anybody  can 
see  he's  kind  of  sweet  on  you." 

Allie  looked  at  him,  startled.  "Joe,  I  never 
heard  anything  so  ridiculous  in  my  life! 
Danny  March  and  I  have — well,  you  might 
say  we  have  a  deal  on.  It's  business  that 
brings  us  together." 

"Hmmph,"  Joe  said.  "Funny  kind  of 
deal,  you  ask  me.  Funny  business." 

He  pulled  on  his  green  eyeshade  and  went 
to  work.  The  office  was  quiet.  Main  Street 
lay  deserted  in  the  quiet  of  midmorning. 
Allie  went  on  thinking.  Across  the  street 
Horace  Pottle  was  dressing  his  windows. 

It  was  lunchtime  before  Danny  March 
came  back.  But  he  had  not  been  with 
Catherine  all  morning.  He  had  been  with 
the  bank  manager,  and  down  at  the  post 
office. 


^^^^ 
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you  Can  Ser\/e  It  'Round  the  Clock! 

all  but  ready  to  bake! 


Ginger 


T/l/hgtei/er  the  time  of  day^ 


it's  only  a  matter  of  minutes  to  mix  up  Betty  Crocker 
GingerCake.  For  here  is  a  Betty  Crocker  recipe  all  measured 
out.  You  just  add  water,  mix  and  bake,  and  come  out 
with  pipin'  hot,  fragrant,  golden-brown  goodness 
that  improves  any  meal! 

Betty  Crocker  GingerCake  Mix  is  made  from  silky-fine 
Softasilk  Cake  Flour,  not  ordinary  bread  flour.  That's  why  every 
luscious  crumb  of  it  is  always  cake  light,  cake  tender.  Try  it! 

General  Mills 


94  S9te/ 


r^etty  Crocker  is  a  trade- 
mark of  General  Mills. 


JANE  WATKINS,  one  of  America's  foremost 
Home  Service  Directors,  regards  "Flexible 
Heal"  OS  one  of  the  outstanding  advantages 
of  Caloric  Gas  Ranges.  The  range  shown  here 
is  the  dhfided  top,  elevated  broiler  Ultramalic 
Caloric  — one  of  many  Coloric  models. 


Good  cooks  everywhere,  as  well  as 
home  economists,  know  that  for  per- 
fect cooking  you  must  have  perfect 
heat  control.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
you  get  with  Ultramatic  Caloric's 
"Flexible  Heat." 

You  can  "tune  in"  any  degree  of 
temperature  from  "keep  warm"  to 
"sizzling  hot"  as  accurately  as  you 
tune  in  a  station  on  your  radio.  In 
addition,  Caloric's  "Flexible  Heat" 
saves  gas,  speeds  cooking  time,  and 
is  ideal  for  pressure  cooking. 

Caloric  is  America's  easiest  range 
to  keep  clean.  Porcelain  enamel  finish 
inside  and  out,  One-Piece  Porcelain 
Top,  Veri-Clean  Ileinovable  Broiler 
and  Hold-Heat  Seamless  Oven  are  a 
few  of  the  many  easy-clean  features. 

For  listof  local  dealers  see  "Caloric" 
in  classified  telephone  book — or  write 
Caloric  Stove  Corporation,  1202 
Widener  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


Flavor-Saver  Dual  Burners 
Give  Quick,  Flexible  Heat 


/.  Highaft Flame.  With 
both  rings  on  full,  you 
can  be  sure  of  fast  boil- 
ing or  frying. 


2.  Pinpoint  Flame — 

lowest  heat  on  both  rings. 
Steady,  low  even  heat 
for  slower  cooking. 


3.  Simmer  Flame  —  full 
flame  on  middle  ring 
only.  Maintains  exact 
boiling  temperature. 


^»  "Keep  War  m"Flome 

— tiny  points  of  flame 
on  middle  ring.  For  keep- 
ing food  warm. 


Bpecialli/  engineered  modtUJnr  u$e  mlh 
LV-(jn$  **b(4Ued"  ffa$.  Etrry  mwiet 
can  inrlude  CP  Jeaiuru  if  deiired. 
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He  said,  "  I  didn't  expect  to  get  very  far  at 
the  bank.  We  can't  be  explicit  enough  and 
we're  not  the  police.  But  Marsden's  a  decent 
fellow  and  he  was  willing  to  take  my  word 
that  we  were  looking  into  something  that 
wasn't  so  good  for  the  town.  I  asked  him  to 
call  you  and  confirm.  Did  he?" 

"No;  apparently  you  have  an  honest 
face." 

"Well,  he  didn't  have  to  commit  himself 
far.  Look,  Allie,  you  got  anything  down  at 
your  house  to  eat?  We  can't  talk  here." 

"Maybe  soup  and  salad,"  Allie  said.  "I'll 
call  Jessie."  She  called  Jessie,  who  im- 
mediately got  into  a  flutter  and  had  to  be 
spoken  to  firmly.  Allie  went  back  to  Joe, 
haranguing  Ike  in  the  back  room.  "  I'm  going 
home  to  lunch,"  she  said. 

"He's  going  with  you?"  Joe  asked,  in- 
dicating March  with  his  head. 

"Yes,  he  is,"  Allie  said  wearily.  "We'll 
probably  elope  while  we're  away,  so  don't 
expect  me  back  for  a  couple  of  hours." 

Danny  March  held  the  car  door  for  her. 
"Who's  going  to  elope?"  he  inquired.  He 
must  have  very  good  ears. 

Allie  looked  at  him  and  felt  her  face 
flaming.  But  there  was  a  way  to  answer. 
She  said  flatly,  "You  and  I.  You  see  .  .  . 
Jessie  and  Joe  .  .  .  they've  taken  care  of 
me  for  so  long — and  they're  used  to  me. 
Sometimes  they  forget  that  .  .  .  you  know, 
sometimes  they  get  to  thinking  that  I  think 
about  getting  married,  or  having  beaus, 
anyway.  Just  because  you  and  I  have  driven 
around  a  little  bit  together,  and  you've  been 
at  the  house  a  couple  of  times,  they're 
making  up  things  in  their  heads.  Don't  pay 
any  attention." 

"Don't  you  think  about  getting  married, 
Allie?" 

"Of  course  not,"  she  said. 

"  I  thought  all  girls  did,"  he  said  gently. 

"Well,  but  " 

"But  what?" 

"Well,  marriage  is  important,"  Allie  said 
confusedly.  "I  mean  .  .  .  you  see,  I 
wouldn't  be  interested  in  anybody  like — 
well,  like  Horace  Pottle.  And — you  see,  I 
always  get  a  sort  of  sickish  feeling  when  I 
look  at  the  Carlings.  That  isn't  a  marriage. 
It  can't  be.  A  marriage  ought  to  be  beautiful, 

between  two  people  who  are  both   I 

wouldn't  be  interested  in  anybody  like 
Horace  Pottle." 

"Why  on  earth  should  you  be?"  Danny 
said  reasonably,  stopping  the  car  at  her 
front  gate.  He  put  his  hands  under  her  el- 
bows and  swung  her  to  the  ground.  His 
hands  were  warm. 

Allie  looked  up  at  him.  "I  guess  you've 
never  paid  much  attention  to  me,"  she  said 
soberly.  "You  know,  I — that  is,  I  limp  quite 
a  bit,  and  if  you've  ever  noticed  my 

hand  "  She  held  it  out  to  him.  "  It  isn't 

really  too  bad,  because  I  didn't  get  sick  until 
I  was  twelve,  and  I  had  most  of  my  growth 
by  then,  so  there  isn't  much  difference.  But 
it  isn't  very  useful." 

They  walked  up  the  path  together.  Danny 
did  not  answer  until  they  got  to  the  door. 
There  was  a  big  lilac  tree  just  there,  shading 
the  doorway.  Allie  stepped  up  on  the  low 
porch.  Danny  stopped.  He  put  his  hand  out 
and  took  hers,  the  left  one,  the  small  one.  He 
scrutinized  it  carefully,  front  and  back. 
Then,  "  I  haven't  noticed  you  limping  any- 
where inside,  Allie,"  and  bent  and  kissed  her, 
quickly,  on  the  tip  of  her  nose. 

Something  terrible  happened  in  Allie's 
heart.  It  was  a  thing  she  couldn't  bear.  He 
mustn't  do  this  to  her.  He  mustn't  talk  like 
this.  She  moved  quickly  and  opened  the 
door,  indicated  the  sitting  room  to  him  and 
went  into  her  own  nKjrn  across  the  hall. 
Tliere  she  stood  for  a  moment  with  her  hands 
pressed  to  lier  face,  and  they  were  wet  when 
she  t(K)k  them  away.  She  shook  her  head 
violently  and  tightened  her  throat.  She 
washed  licr  face,  ])()wdered  it,  and  went  out. 
Danny  was  in  the  kitciien,  sitting  in  Jessie's 
rocker,  leaning  oviT  Night's  basket  wliere 
the  four  kittens  lay  sleeping. 

Jessie  said,  "  I  'vc  put  your  lunch  on  a  tray, 
^'ou  can  take  it  out  under  the  apple  tree. 
C  an  yon  maiiage  to  carry  this  tray,  Danny 
March?" 
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1  got  up  and  took  it.  AUie  followed  him 
jtlHe  set  the  tray  down  on  the  old  painted 
it  under  the  apple  tree  and  dropped  into 
u  Lck  chair  beside  the  table  comfortably. 

■  ly  idea  of  comfort,"  he  said.  "After  a 
ivij-ears  of  mess  kits  and  canteens  and 
Iff,  jrants,  I  never  want  to  eat  any  way  but 
liiLgain." 

'  "ou'U  need  a  rubber  bib,"  AUie  reminded 
in  "This  way  of  eating  is  very  hard  on 
0  ;s."  She  filled  his  plate  from  the  salad 
a\  and  the  cold-meat  platter.  "Now  tell 
le  oout  the  bank,"  she  said. 

'  /ell,"  Danny  said,  biting  into  the  bread 
31 'ciatively,  "I  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
uc-looking  accounts.  Specifically,  any 
ir  'ular  account  that  periodically  took  in 
ii  )ers  of  ten-dollar  bills,  since  our  friend 
e  >  so  partial  to  them.  He  hasn't.  He 
ii(  What  is  it,  a  betting  ring?'  I  said, 
k;ething  like  that.'  Handy  to  be  a 
V.  r  People  take  it  for  granted  you're 
i:  1  up  in  funny  stuff." 

■  J  there's  no  such  account  in  Tressady  ?  " 

'  ';one.  He  seemed  startled  when  I  asked 
Dif  he  had  accounts  with  any  irregulari- 
gd  He  ate  some  salad.  "The  postmaster 
1^  t  any  use  either.  He  says  there's  a  lot 

goes  through  this  office,  and  he 
I  remember  that  printing  or  anything 
letters  such  as 


"I  had  to  come,' 


vo  that  came  this 
J>ng." 

jhe  two  this  morn- 
Iffere  mailed  in 
Sady?" 
"esterday." 
e  laid  down  her 
She  said,  "I've 
thinking,  this 
ng." 

nny  lifted  his  eyes 
face. 

'hat's  so  difficult, 
jee  it,  is  not  the 
red  way  the  man 
hrough  the  banks  ^^^^^^^■■■H 

the  post  offices, 

he  way  he  finds  out  things.  We 
we  know  in  Catherine's  case  that  the 
lation  got  out  through  the  nurse.  Norah 
honestly  doesn't  think  she  tells  things, 
he  repeated  the  story  to  me  with  al- 
no  urging,  and  maybe  she's  told  half 
jn  people.  Only,  it's  such  an  incredible 
that  nobody  with  any  sense  would  pay 
attention." 

it's  the  story  that  gets  the  pay-off,  it 

be  true,"  Danny  said  dryly. 
"  lien  maybe  it  isn't,"  Allie  said.  "Maybe 
!  'illy  haven't  found  chat  one." 
I  my  lifted  an  eyebrow  and  took  another 
•(.  of  bread. 

A  f  went  on.  "In  Viola's  case,  I've  got  an 
liat  it  was  mostly  guesswork.  You 
'  .  .  if  any  of  us  had  the  sort  of  mind 
a  ooks  for  horrid  things,  we  might  have 
e  ;d  too.  I  might  have  myself.  Maybe 
ackmailer  saw  a  couple  of  things  that 
f  other  people  might  have  seen  too — 
t  e  put  them  together  and  got  a  story, 
u  iiaybe  he  sent  a  letter,  just  sort  of 
it  ni;  in  the  dark.  And  when  Viola  paid, 
1  \\  he  was  right.  It  might  have  been  as 
n  -  as  that." 
"  id  Bruce?" 

?  LL,  that's  more  complicated.  But  I've 
t  )me  dates.  You  see,  we  were  having  a 
itlung  collection  in  October  for  Europe. 
'  1 « 'dy  gave  everything  he  had.  All  the 
^'t;  all  their  uniforms,  but  we  had  to 
iLjnia  off.  What  we  did  was  to  have 
lothes  sent  in  to  a  central  depot  and 
H-  women  went  and  worked  over 
ook  off  insignia  and  went  through 

omen?" 

'  len  helped,  too,  I  think.  Anyway,  they 
lit  carloads  of  things  in.  We  were 
i\  busy  at  the  end.  Men  could  have 
any  part  of  the  work." 
oiildn't  it  be  a  coincidence  if  the 
1  ight  person  happened  to  be  the  one 
an  incriminating  letter  in  Bruce's 

I ;' ' ' 

needn't  have  been  that  way.  Maybe 
uiid  the  letter,  yes.  Maybe  someone 


1^  Winsloii  Churchill  was  about  to 
^  broadcast  a  speech  and  sent  a 
copy  of  his  manuscript  to  the  For- 
eign Office  for  official  approval.  The 
manuscript  was  returned  to  him 
with  only  one  correction — a  correc- 
tion in  his  grammar.  He  had  ended 
one  sentence  with  a  preposition, 
and  the  Foreign  Office  advised  him 
that  this  was  incorrect.  .  .  .  "This  is 
the  type  of  arrant  pedantry,"  wrote 
Mr.  Churchill  in  reply,  "up  with 
which  I  shall  not  put." 

—LEONARD  LYONS. 


else  found  the  letter  and  it  passed  along— 
there  was  a  central  collection  box,  I  remem- 
ber, for  all  personal  belongings  found  in 
pockets.  Maybe  somebody  went  through 
that  box.  You  see?" 

"And  why  and  how  did  it  turn  up  in  his 
dress  clothes  later?" 

"For  pure  torture's  sake."  She  locked  her 
fingers  together.  "I  don't  like  this  man." 

Doctor  carling,  driving  back  to  Tressady 
from  Oriole  on  a  humid  afternoon  a  week 
later,  found  himself  slowing  the  car  as  he 
approached  Judge  Spencer's  house.  It  was 
weeks  since  he  had  allowed  himself  to  stop 
there.  But  today  he  was  tired,  for  many 
reasons;  and  the  thought  of  going  home  just 
at  this  moment  was  something  he  could  not 
face. 

He  wrestled  with  himself  for  a  moment 
or  two,  then  turned  abruptly  and  parked  in 
the  side  street  round  the  corner  from  Main. 
He  walked  quickly  along  the  hedge  and 
turned  in  at  the  high  gate.  The  judge  and 
the  baby  were  down  in  the  summerhouse; 
they  spent  all  their  time  in  the  garden  to- 
gether, as  Doctor  Carling  knew  well. 

Catherine  came  to  the  door.  She  looked  at 
him  silently. 

he  said. 

"Yes,"  she  answered 
and  moved  aside. 

He  looked  down  at 
her.  "Are  you  well?" 
"Physically,  yes." 
He  nodded. 
She  shut  the  door. 
They  walked  together 
to  the  big  cool  living 
room,  so  restful  and  un- 
cluttered, so  serene.  "I 
was  having  tea,"  Cath- 
erine said.  "Will  you 
have  a  cup?" 

He  sat  down  on  the 
chair  opposite  hers.  She 
poured  a  cup  of  clear 
tea  for  him  and  put  a 
paper-thin  slice  of  lemon  in  it.  The  cup  was 
fragile  white  milk  china.  She  held  out  a  plate 
of  wafers  to  him,  thin  delicate  bits  of  food. 
He  took  one  and  leaned  back  with  the  cup  in 
his  hand,  and  let  the  quiet  and  the  austerity 
of  the  room  touch  his  mind. 
Catherine  said,  "You  look  very  tired." 
He  said  nothing.  He  looked  at  her  and 
went  on  looking:  at  the  pale  soft  hair  and  the 
beautiful  eyes,  the  long  graceful  hands,  the 
slender  lovely  body. 

"Will  you  play  for  me?  "  he  said  abruptly. 
"What  would  you  like?" 
"Beethoven.  The  Moonlight,  I  think." 
She  went  to  the  piano.  The  music  began  to 
float  in  the  air,  the  gentle  tender  melody 
wove  itself  around  his  thinking.  He  put  his 
head  back  against  the  chair  and  shut  his 
eyes.  He  rested.  She  played  on  and  on; 
another  sonata,  a  nocturne.  As  he  listened, 
his  mind  cleared  a  little.  If  only  he  could 
come  here  often  ...  if  only  he  could  stay 
here  forever.  After  a  long  time  the  music 
stopped.  She  came  back  to  her  chair. 

He  stood  up.  He  said,  "I've  never  made 
any  explanation  before.  I  should  have.  No 
matter  how  it  may  appear,  I  am  not  free  to 
make  any  change  in  my  way  of  life.  I  did 
something  some  years  ago  which  binds  mc 
forever;  I  created  a  debt  I  can  never  repay. 
If  it  were  not  for  that  I  should  take  im- 
mediate steps."  He  put  a  hand  lightly  on  her 
wrist.  "There's  nothing  I  can  possibly  do." 

"  I  knew  it  must  be  like  that.  And  ...  I 
did  something  too.  Something  that  .  .  . 
leaves  me  bound.  Something  not  even  you 
could  forget.  So  — " 

He  smiled.  "I  know  what  it  is,"  he  said. 
"You  told  me  when  you  were  ill.  It  doesn't 
matter.  I  know  what  happened,  all  the  de- 
tails. You  had  to  do  it.  You  acted  the  whole 
thing  out  for  me  .  .  .  the  man  was  mad,  you 
know.  You  had  to  do  it." 

Her  eyes  were  like  midnight,  luminous  and 
yet  dark.  Her  teeth  bit  into  her  lower  lip. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said  under  his  breath, 
and  went  away. 

On  that  same  day,  Danny  March  received 
answers  to  his  letters  to  the  postmasters  at 
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New  Orleans  and  Dallas.  Dallas  had  no  in- 
formation about  Eli  Pardell.  But  New  Or- 
leans was  much  more  helpful.  It  so  happened 
that  the  clerk  who  had  recently  forwarded  a 
letter  to  one  lies  Banbarr  was  himself  from 
Riverport ;  and  although  the  manner  of  for- 
warding the  mail  was  such  that  no  record 
was  kept,  it  happened  that  the  Riverport 
street  address  had  stayed  in  his  mind  because 
it  was  the  street  upon  which  he  had  lived  as 
a  small  boy.  Mr.  Banbarr  had  sent  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  postmaster  asking  that  an 
expected  parcel  be  sent  to  him  in  Riverport, 
and  with  the  letter  he  had  enclosed  a  gummed, 
self-addressed  label  which  fitted  very  neatly 
over  the  face  of  the  parcel  which  had  duly 
appeared  in  the  box.  This  on  two  occasions. 
And  the  Riverport  address,  at  which  Mr. 
Banbarr  could  very  likely  be  reached,  was 
8  Solon  Avenue. 

Doctor  carling  did  not  go  home  to  dinner 
that  night.  Instead  he  asked  them  at  the  ga- 
rage to  telephone  his  home  and  say  that  he  had 
been  called  away  suddenly.  Then  he  went  on 
down  the  highway  and  drove  to  Riverport.  It 
was  only  just  after  six  when  he  got  to  his 
aunt's  house.  He  left  the  car  on  the  side 
street  and  walked  round  the  comer  to  ring 
Ida's  doorbell.  He  rang  three  times  before 
she  answered. 

"  It's  Evan,"  he  said.  "How  are  you,  Aunt 
Ida?  May  I  come  in?" 

"Why,  Evan,  dear,"  she  said.  "How  nice 
of  you  to  come.  But  weren't  you  here  just  a 
short  time  ago?  No,  I  suppose  not.  Some 
weeks  ago,  perhaps.  It's  so  nice  to  see  you. 
Can  you  stay?" 

"  For  a  bit."  He  shut  the  door  behind  him 
and  moved  into  the  muddled-looking  little 
sitting  room  after  her.  One  small  lamp 
glowed  dimly  from  a  comer  table,  littered 
with  odds  and  ends:  a  magazine,  an  empty 
cup,  a  few  small  wrapped  parcels.  He 
glanced  half  curiously  at  the  parcels  and  then 
away,  not  really  thinking  about  them. 

"It's  so  nice  to  see  you,  dear,"  Ida  mut- 
tered again;  and  then,  "It  must  be  supper- 
time,  Evan.  Would  you  like  something  to 
eat?  I  think  I  must  have  something  in  the 
house.  Some  cheese  and  crackers?" 

"No,  thank  you.  I  mustn't  stay  long." 
He  sat  down  carefully  in  one  of  the  rickety 
old  chairs. 

"Nothing  I  have  would  compare  with  dear 
Louisa's  meals,  anyway,"  Ida  said.  "Is  she 
still  as  wonderful  a  cook  as  ever,  Evan?" 

"  She  does  a  great  deal  of  cooking.  Every- 
thing's perfectly  done,  as  always." 

"Louisa  likes  to  eat,"  Ida  murmured. 
"Perhaps  one  has  to  be  very  fond  of  eating  to 
become  a  good  cook.  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
cared  very  much,  and  I  remember  you  were 
never  much  of  an  eater.  You  haven't  got  fat 
at  all.  Louisa  is  really  getting  quite  heavy, 
Evan." 

"Yes." 

"Smoke  if  you  like,  dear.  It's  so  nice  to 
have  a  man  around  to  smoke.  I  often  think  I 
should  take  it  up  myself,  for  company.  But 
of  course  I  should  always  forget  to  buy  the 
cigarettes  or  have  no  matches,"  she  said. 
Then,  "You  know,  when  you  married  her, 
Evan,  she  had  quite  a  nice  figure.  She  was 
plump,  but  nothing  like  she  is  now.  You 
know,  Evan,  she  is  rather  a  strange  girl, 
Louisa.  I  must  say  I  never  quite  knew  why 
you  married  her,  dear.  Except  that  I  know 
she  had  quite  a  bit  of  money  and  you 
couldn't  manage  medical  school.  Jack  and  I 
should  have  helped  more  there.  But  was  it 
only  the  money,  dear?  It  would  put  my 
mind  at  rest  if  I  knew." 

He  said,  "I  was  pretty  young.  Twenty- 
three.  I  know  now  that  she  was  a  great  deal 
older  than  she  said.  She  wasn't  bad-ltK)king; 
she  was  amiable,  kind,  helpful.  I  thought 
she  was  intelligent.  There  were  a  lot  of  things 
I  didn't  understand  very  well;  I  thought,  for 
instance,  that  I  really  cared  for  nothing  in 
the  world  but  my  chosen  profession,  that  no 
woman  could  ever  mean  anything  important 
to  me."  He  slo|)i)ed  a  moment.  "We  ac- 
tually got  along  very  well,"  he  said,  "until 
I  .  .  .  did  that  oix;ration.  And  was  caught. 
I  did  it  because  the  girl  was  in  a  terrible 
situation,  but  of  course  that  is  no  excust:. 
Probably  I  was  weak— trx)  sympathetic.  The 
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ness and  Burning  Feeling 

Like  walking  on  air  in  your  smart- 
est shoes! — that'a  how  this  wonder- 
ful new  Metatarsal  Cushion — Dr. 
SchoU's  LuPAD — feels  on  your 
feet.  Cushions  feet  against  shock 
and  pressure.  Gives  mild  support  to  Metatarsi 
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Steal  a  march  on  Spring  'and  Summer. 
Sew  with  the  identical  fabrics  used  by 
famous  fashion  designers.  Exclusive 
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suits,  skirts,  blouses,  lingerie,  pajamas, 
housecoats  and  play  clothes — at  so  much 
less  than  you'd  spend  for  ready-mades. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Fabric 

Folder,  full  of  beautiful  color  sam- 
ples from  which  to  make  your  selection 
right  from  your  own  home. 

Mitchell  Company 

Department  LJ 

SPINDALE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


most  unfortunate  part  of  it  all  as  far  as 
Louisa  is  concerned  is  that  she  thought  then, 
and  still  thinks,  I  feel  sure,  that  I  was  the 
girl's  lover."  He  said  carefully,  "Sometimes 
I  almost  believe  that  she  has  hated  me  ever 
since." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Doctor  Carling 
lifted  one  of  the  parcels  on  the  table  beside 
him  and  fingered  it.  He  looked  at  the  address 
absently.  It  was  something  that  had  been 
sent  and  Ida  had  not  yet  opened.  The  other 
parcels  on  the  table  were  all  addressed  to 
her;  two  of  them  in  similar  flowing  backhand, 
an  odd  sort  of  writing,  on  neat  white  labels. 

"Don't  you  open  your  parcels?  "  he  asked. 

"They  aren't  mine,  dear,"  she  said 
vaguely.  "I  must  remember  to  send  them 
with  you,  dear.  They're  Louisa's  .  .  .  doll 
clothes,  Evan,  you  know.  Materials  for  her 
doll  clothes.  From  people  in  the  Missionary 
Monthly,  I  think.  We  use  my  name  instead 
of  hers  just  in  case,  you  know.  Although  I 
don't  see  how  there  could  be  any  link;  I 
mean,  Carling  isn't  a  bit  like — like  your  old 
name.  Is  it?  And  nobody  knows  about  your 
changing  it." 

He  got  up  restlessly.  "That's  what  I  came 
about  tonight,"  he  said.  "Somebody  does 
know.  I  would  have  sworn  that  nobody  in 
the  world  but  you  and  Louisa  and  myself 
knew  of  the  change.  Of  course  the  judge  who 
heard  my  petition  to  change  the  name  knew ; 
but  because  of  the  special  aspects  of  the  case 
it  was  kept  as  secret  as  possible.  Baltimore  is 
a  far  cry  from  Tressady,  and  there  have  been 
no  slips.  But  someone  in  Tressady  knows 
the  truth.  I've  been  .  .  .  blackmailed  for 
months." 

"Evan,  surely  that  sounds  very  melo- 
dramatic? " 


The  greatest  privilege  of  a  hu- 
man being  is  to  be  able  to  do  good. 

—VOLTAIRE. 


"But  it's  true." 

"Does  Louisa  know?" 

"She  would  be  frantic.  She  has  built  her- 
self up  as  quite  a  person  in  Tressady.  To  be 
aware  that  even  one  person  knew  that  her 
husband  had  spent  five  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary would  drive  her  mad."  He  fell  silent. 
"I  don't  want  to  do  that,"  he  said.  Then, 
"Ida,  are  you  quite  certain  that  you  have 
never  let  the  secret  out  to  anyone?" 

"Evan,"  she  said  tremblingly,  "I  know  I 
am  getting  old,  but  I'm  quite  certain  about 
that,  dear.  I've  never  discussed  it  even  with 
Louisa;  I  couldn't.  I  felt  very  deeply  about 
it  and  I  couldn't  mention  it  to  anyone  even  if 
I  wanted  to.  And  anyway,  dear,  whom  do  I 
know?  I  live  here  very  much  alone,  except 
for  a  few  ladies  from  the  church  very  oc- 
casionally, and  there  is  no  one  I  should  talk 
to.  No  one  ever  comes  here  but  you  and 
Louisa  and  those  few  ladies.  I  have  no  one  to 
tell,  even  if  I  wanted  to." 

There  were  sudden  quick  loud  footsteps  on 
the  front  veranda.  The  doorbell  rang. 

Ida  stood  turned  to  stone,  her  mouth 
open.  "Was  that  the  doorbell?"  she  said. 
"My  doorbell?" 

"It  sounded  very  much  like  it." 

"  But  how  odd !  Nobody  ever  comes  here. 
And  who  would  come  at  such  an  odd  hour? 
Louisa  comes,  but  always  to  the  side  door." 

The  bell  rang  again.  Doctor  Carling 
moved  quietly  across  the  floor  and  stepped 
into  the  dining  room.  "You'd  better  answer 
it,"  he  said. 

Ida  shuffled  to  the  door.  It  was  a  man  who 
spoke  to  her,  in  a  voice  oddly  familiar  to 
the  doctor  and  yet  not  quite  identifiable.  He 
said,  "I  have  two  registered  special-delivery 
letters  here,  for  this  address.  What  is  your 
name,  please?" 

"Why,"  Ida  said  in  surprise,  "it's  Randall, 
Mrs.  Ida  Randall." 

"Are  these  for  you?"  he  inquired. 

There  was  a  silence,  as  if  Ida  were  trying 
to  read  the  superscriptions.  She  said 
vaguely,  "Well,  yes,  they  appear  to  be.  Yes, 
that  seems  to  be  my  name.  But  I  don't 
understand  .  .  .  registered  letters  .  .  . 
special  delivery." 


on  my  mdther-in-iawl" 


You  can't  blame  a  girl  for  being  a  little 
smug  about  being  able  to  give  her  mother- 
in-law  advice. 

Especially  when  it's  really  helpful  ad- 
vice. Mrs.  Olga  Helwing  of  West  Allis, 
Wisconsin,  writes  us  that  when  she  was 
married,  a  kind  friend  gave  her: 

"...six  lovely  Pequot  sheets 
. . .woven  so  closely  they 
seemed  to  shed  dirt  and  look 
unsoiled  much  longer.  They 
wore  wonderfully! " 

Mrs.  Helwing's  mother-in-law  was  not  so 
lucky.  She'd  been  using  another  brand  of 
sheets.  So,  when  she  complained  that  after 
a  mere  two  and  one-half  years  these  sheets 
were  "frayed  and  useless,"  the  younger 
Mrs.  Helwing  was  tickled  to  brag  about 
her  Pequots,  which  were  much  older  and 
still  going  strong. 

I  80  000(1- looking  •••.  so  long-weanng 


But  this  mother-in-law  was  a  good  sport, 
for,  writes  Mrs.  Junior: 

"She's  thanked  me  a  dozen  times 
for  introducing  her  to  Pe- 
quots. And  I'm  proud  to  have 
been  the  one  to  tell  her  about 
your  real  quality  sheets." 

So  the  word  spreads  .  .  .  mothers  tell  daugh- 
ters, daughters-in-law  tell  mothers  .  .  .  and 
you,  too,  have  probably  heard  from  friends 
how  wonderfully  Pequots  wear.  Close-woven, 
firm,  yet  soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch  .  .  . 
with  a  pure,  white  beauty  that  lasts  to  the 
end  . . .  Pequot  plus-service  muslins  have  long 
been  America's  most  popular  sheets. 


Pequot  Mills,  Salem,  Massachusetts 
Also  makers  of  Pequot  Fine  Combed  Percales 


Projecting  size  tabs  for 
quick  finding  on  tlie  shelf. 


Doubtc-tape  selvages  to  give 
extra  strength. 
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PluB-Servioe  Muslins  have  the  thread 
count  and  weight  that  give 
the  longest  service. 
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Made  of  Crescendoe's  wonderful 
wonder  fabric. 

Outlasts,  outwears  any  other  glove! 

Becomes  softer,  richer,  more  doe- 
skin-like with  each  sudsing. 
So  beautiful .  .  .  you'll  love  it! 


Insist  on  CRESCENDOE  at  your  favorite 
store  or  write  to: 

CRESCENDOE  GLOVES,  INC 
JOHNSTOWN,  N.Y. 
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You  just  caiit  beat 
a  Wilson  Canned  Meat' 


"Will  you  sign  for  them?"  the  man's  voice 
asked. 

"Why,  yes.  I  suppose  I  must.  I  don't 
understand  " 

"Is  there  anyone  else  in  this  house?" 

She  said,  "You  mean  ...  at  this  mo- 
ment? Anyone  else?" 

"Does  anyone  else  live  here?" 

"No.  No  one  at  all." 

' '  There  are  no  other  names  in  this  house  ? ' ' 

"  Nobody  lives  here  but  me.  Nobody  ever 
has." 

"You  don't  accept  mail  for  anyone  else?" 

"No,"  she  said  confusedly.  "Of  course  not. 
I'm  the  only  person  here." 

"This  is  Eight  Solon  Avenue?" 

"Yes.  The  number  is  on  the  pillar.  This  is 
Number  Eight." 

He  said  oddly,  "Then  there  can't  be  any 
mistake,"  and  his  footsteps  moved  off  the 
Teranda. 

Ida  came  back  into  the  sitting  room  with 
slow  steps.  Doctor  Carling  crossed  to  the 
archway  and  joined  her.  She  was  looking 
down  at  the  two  large  white  envelopes  in  a 
very  puzzled  way. 

"I  don't  understand  this  at  all,  Evan," 
she  said.  "  I  never  get  special-delivery  letters. 
Who  should  I  get  them  from?" 

He  took  them  from  her  hand  and  looked 
down  at  them.  He  looked  again.  "But  they 
aren't  for  you,"  he 


were  firm  and  hard,  some  were  soft  and 
crushable.  The  two  with  the  white  labels  that 
matched  the  special-delivery  letters  were 
firm.  He  turned  them  over  in  his  hands. 
Doll  clothes?  Materials  for  Louisa's  doll 
clothes? 

The  two  parcels  with  the  white  labels  were 
not  tied  with  string.  One  was  bound  with 
tape,  one  with  strips  of  gummed  paper.  The 
other  parcels  were  tied  with  string,  easier  to 
open.  He  gropx;d  among  them  in  the  light 
from  the  dashboard,  found  a  small  firm  one. 
He  untied  the  string;  a  small  fiat  box  lay 
inside.  He  opened  it.  Inside  was  a  piece  of 
purple  silk,  shot  with  a  deep  red,  to  which  a 
note  was  pinned.  "My  mother's  going-away 
dress,  made  in  1898,"  the  note  said,  in  a 
spidery  hand.  And,  "God  bless  your  work 
and  you." 

He  looked  at  it  again.  He  folded  the  silk 
carefully  and  put  it  back  in  the  box.  He  laid 
the  note  on  top  and  tied  the  parcel  up  again, 
as  well  as  he  could.  The  paper  didn't  quite  go 
back  into  its  original  folds.  It  didn't  matter. 
He  drove  on. 

Louisa  was  on  the  porch,  sewing.  Her 
brimming  basket  lay  on  the  couch  beside 
her;  her  thick,  pudgy  fingers  flew  as  she 
fashioned  the  small  elaborate  dress.  "Hello,, 
dear."  she  said.  "Where  were  you?" 

"  I  had  to  go  in  to 


said.  "This  isn't  your 
name,  Ida.  Neither 
of  these  is  addressed 
to  you.  Why  did  you 
say  they  were?  " 

"But  they  are,"  she 
said,  peering  at  them 
again.  "That's  Ida 
Randall,  isn't  it?" 

"That  one  is  Eli 
Pardell,"  he  said. 
"The  other  is  a  very 
odd  name,  lies  Ban- 
barr.  Certainly 
neither  is  Ida  Ran- 
dall." 

"Oh,"  she  said. 
"  But  that's  surely . . . 
oh.  Oh,  Evan,  I  know 
what  it  is.  How  stupid 
of  me.  They're  for 
Louisa." 

"For  Louisa?" 
DoctorCarling  asked. 

"Her  doll  clothes.  Her  materials.  You 
see,  people  tell  each  other  where  to  send  the 
things— maybe  they  write  the  name  down 
and  then  someone  has  difficulty  reading  it. 
Those  names  look  like  mine,  don't  they, 
dear?" 

"A  little.  Yes,  considerably." 

"If  you  look  at  the  addresses  on  those 
parcels,  all  for  Louisa,  you  will  see  that  the 
same  thing  happens.  I  noticed  it  once  or 
twice  when  I  had  my  proper  glasses  on,  and 
was  puzzled  until  Louisa  explained.  I'm 
sure  that's  what  it  is."  She  gathered  up  the 
parcels  and  held  them  out  to  him.  "See  if 
I'm  not  right,  dear,"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  the  addresses.  It  was  true. 
One  of  the  parcels  here  was  addressed  to  lies 
Banbarr.  Another,  with  a  similar  white 
label,  was  for  Eli  Pardell.  Odd.  Two  friends 
who  had  both  tried  to  read  the  handwriting 
of  a  third  mutual  friend  and  were  sending 
Louisa  the  same  sort  of  thing? 

"Take  them  all  home  to  her,  Evan,"  Ida 
said.  "  I  know  she  needs  them.  Just  a  minute, 
dear.  I'll  get  a  large  paper  bag.  I  have  ever 
so  many." 

There  were  many  things  on  Evan  Carling's 
mind  as  he  drove  back  to  Tressady .  Catherine 
was  first,  perhaps;  if  not  her  image,  then  the 
persistent  need  of  her  and  the  way  in  which 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  lay  as  a  barren  waste 
around  the  thought  of  her. 

He  was  almost  at  the  turn  of  the  highway 
when  an  odd  thought  which  had  been 
nagging  at  him  for  miles  tx-came  too  strong 
to  push  away.  He  slopped  the  car. 

lie  l(K)k  up  Ida's  paiKT  bag  from  the  s(.'at 
l)(  sidc  liim  and  o|H'ned  it.  I  !<■  put  iiis  hand  in 
and  look  out  a  parcel,  and  XSwn  another.  He 
felt  them,  looker!  at  them  curiously.  S<jmc 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


By  Sara  Kinti  Carleton 

Lancelot  is  gone,  Elaine, 

He  has  found  another  lass. 
He  will  not  come  back  again. 
Gather  up  your  looking  glass. 

Do  not  question  how  or  why — 
This  the  truth  that  you  must 
learn: 

Love  that  goes  without  good-by 
Never,  never  will  return. 


the  city."  he  said. 
"Oh?  Serum?" 
"Something  like 
that."  He  laid  the 
paper  bag  down  on 
the  couch. "  I  dropped 
in  to  see  Ida  for  t 
minute,"  he  saidL 
"She  sent  you  these 
parcels." 

Her  hands  stopped 
in  their  work.  She 
looked  up.  The  light 
made  her  eyes  small, 
pin-pointed. 
"Thoughtful  of  her," 
she  said.  "How  is  she, 
Evan?" 

"Getting  old." 
Louisa  opened  the 
bag  and  looked  inside. 
"Quite  a  haul." 

"Yes.  By  the  way, 
there  are  two  special- 
delivery  letters  in  there.  They  came  wliile  I 
was  at  Ida's.  She  was  confused  at  first  be- 
cause she  thought  they  were  for  her.  They're 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bag." 
"Special-delivery  letters? "  she  said  slowly. 
"Yes  .  .  .  rather  odd.  The  name  isn't 
Randall  on  either  of  them— and  there  are 
two  packages  addressed  in  the  same  way.  An 
odd  mistake." 

She  tore  the  bag  abruptly  down  the  side 
The  two  letters  lay  on  the  couch.  She  took 
them  up  and  looked  at  them  closely.  She 
bent  and  looked  at  the  parcels.  After  a 
minute  she  laughed.  "Oh,  heavens,"  she  said. 
"Those  two  foolish  old  women  ...  I  know 
what  it  is.  How  silly  of  them."  She  pushed 
the  letters  to  one  side.  "Did  you  have  any 
dinner,  dear?"  she  asked.  "There's  a  bowl  of 
strawberries  in  the  refrigerator,  and  some 
nice  cold  lamb.  Some  jellied  mint  too.  Shall 
I  get  you  something?" 

"I  think  I'll  just  have  a  glass  of  milk  and 
go  to  bed,"  he  said.  "I'm  rather  tired." 

"  I'll  make  cocoa,"  she  said  quickly.  "Cold 
milk  isn't  anything  to  go  to  sleep  on."  She 
gathered  up  the  parcels  and  the  envelopes 
and  went  inside  with  them.  He  sat  down  and 
put  his  head  back  against  the  chair,  relaxing 
in  the  cool  night  air. 

Upstairs,  Louisa  Carling  shut  her  bedroom 
door.  She  l(X)ked  sharply  at  the  parcdl 
again,  singled  out  the  two  with  the  whiti 
labels.  She  t(K)k  uj)  the  letters  she  looked 
at  them  closely.  Special  delivery?  Re(?is- 
tered?  Neither  onc^.  An  inked  imitation  of 
the  post-office  marking,  that  was  all.  She 
t<x)k  up  a  nail  file  from  her  dressing  table  and 
slit  one  ojjen. 

Inside  were  two  blank  sheets  of  pai)er. 
The  other  letter  was  the  same.  Blank. 

She  st<x)fl  thinking,  her  mind  whirling. 
She  laid  the  letters  and  parcels  in  her  bureau 
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59  TEMPLE  PLACE.  BOSTON  11.  MASS.. 


drawer  under  some  stockings.  She  went 
noiselessly  into  the  bathroom  and  opened  the 
cupboard.  There  was  a  box  of  small  white 
tablets  there.  She  took  it  and  slid  it  into  her 
pocket.  She  went  downstairs  and  made 
cocoa  for  Evan  and  served  it  to  him,  sweet 
and  hot  and  rich,  with  a  little  salt  to  bring 
out  the  flavor,  and  nutmeg  to  give  it  added 
tang.  It  was  good  cocoa.  She  poured  a  cup 
of  it  for  herself  first,  to  make  sure. 

There  wasn't  much  traffic  on  the  River- 
port  road  after  midnight.  Her  car  flew  along 
through  the  cool  night.  The  moon  was  up, 
and  brilliant,  so  that  driving  was  easy.  She 
got  to  Riverport  in  much  less  than  the  usual 
two  hours. 

She  parked  her  car,  as  usual,  in  Ida's  side 
drive.  She  went  up  on  the  side  porch.  It  was 
no  use  ringing  the  bell:  Ida  would  be  asleep; 
but  she.  Louisa,  had  a  key.  She  had  had  it  for 
a  long  time.  It  was  important  that  she 
should  have  a  key  to  this  house.  Long  ago 
she  had  foreseen  that  something  might 
happen,  something  she  couldn't  plan  against. 

She  let  herself  in  quietly  and  went  upstairs 
with  her  flashlight.  The  stairs  creaked  under 
her  weight.  But  Ida  did  not  hear  her  until 
she  was  right  in  the  bedroom.  Then,  "Who — 
who  is  there?"  she  quavered. 

"It's  just  me,"  Louisa  said  calmly.  She 
went  into  the  bathroom  and  got  a  glass  of 
water.  She  held  the  glass  in  a  washcloth.  She 
opened  the  box  of  sleeping  pills  for  the 
second  time  that  night.  Two  had  gone  into 
the  cocoa ;  this  time  she  needed  more.  Several 
more. 

"Just  .  .  .  you?"  Ida  was  saying. 
"Louisa?  Is  that  you?  What  are  you  doing 
here?  Isn't  it  the  middle  of  the  night?" 

"No,  it's  not  very  late,"  Louisa  said,  and 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  "Evan  sent 
me,"  she  said.  "He  said  he  was  worried 
about  you,  Ida.  He  said  you  didn't  seem  at 
all  well  to  him.  He  sent  you  something  to 
take  to  make  you  feel  better." 

"But  I  feel  all  right,"  Ida  protested.  "I 
feel  fine,  Louisa.  Really  I  do.  I  feel  fine. 
Evan  didn't  say  I  was  sick." 

"He  worried  about  it  afterward,"  Louisa 
said.  "There,  it's  all  ready  now.  Sit  up  a  bit, 
Ida,  it's  too  hard  to  swallow  lying  down." 

Ida  sat  up  obediently,  still  groping  in  her 
vague  old  mind.  "I  feel  all  right,"  she  said. 
"  I  don't  need  " 

"  Drink  it  down.  It  will  do  you  good." 

She  finished  it  and  lay  back. 

Louisa  went  to  the  bathroom  and  ran  some 
fresh  water  into  the  glass.  "Water,"  she  said. 
"Here,  hold  the  glass  yourself,  Ida.  Then 
you  won't  choke." 

Ida  took  the  glass  in  her  hand  and  sat  up 
again,  feebly.  She  sipped  at  the  water  and 
then  put  the  glass  down  on  the  seat  of  the 
chair.  She  said,  "Evan  is  a  good  nephew  to 
an  old  aunt.  He's  a  good  man,  Louisa.  Even 
if  you  didn't  always  believe  it.  He's  a  good 
man." 

Louisa  went  back  down  the  stairs  and 
back  to  Tressady. 

It  was  dawn  when  she  got  there,  just 
barely  dawn.  Evan  was  still  deeply  asleep. 
Everything  was  fine. 

But  now  ...  it  was  time  to  think.  Who 
had  sent  those  letters?  Who  had  sent  them? 
Why? 

Danny  March  got  out  of  the  police  car  at 
the  front  of  8  Solon  Avenue.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Detective-Inspector  Green,  who 
was  still  a  little  doubtful  about  the  long 
story  he  had  heard  earlier  this  morning.  It 
wasn't  that  he  questioned  Danny  March's 
word,  exactly;  it  was  that  there  wasn't  any 
concrete  evidence  that  the  old  woman  who 
lived  at  8  Solon  was  tangled  in  a  blackmail- 
ing game.  It  was  because  there  was  no 
evidence  that  he  had  been  unwilling  to  make 
this  checkup  call  last  night,  by  the  time 
Danny  March  had  got  to  him. 

"Too  late,"  he  said.  "It  isn't  a  time  for  the 
police  to  call  on  respectable  householders — 
if  she  turns  out  to  be  respectable.  That's  a 
decent  neighborhood.  You  can't  go  barging 
into  respectable  people's  houses  asking  ques- 
tions about  blackmail  when  there's  no  evi- 
dence." 
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"She  took  the  letters,"  Danny  said. 
"They'll  still  be  in  the  house." 

"In  the  fire,  likely,"  the  inspector  said. 
"If  she's  really  guilty,  they'll  be  in  the  fire, 
and  everything  else.  Blank  paper!" 

"You  forget  the  evidence  of  the  post- 
master in  New  Orleans.  We  know  that  black- 
mail money  was  sent  to  lies  Banbarr  in  New 
Orleans  and  that  postal  clerk  will  swear  that 
he  sent  it  back  to  Eight  Solon  Avenue.  The 
woman  last  night  said  the  letter  was  for  her 
and  signed  for  it.  I  will  swear  to  that." 

"How  do  we  know  there  was  blackmail 
money  in  the  parcel  that  went  to  New  Or- 
leans?" the  inspector  said  shrewdly. 

Danny  told  him,  "Because  one  of  the  vic- 
tims sent  it  there.  To  that  name  and  box 
number." 

The  morning  was  slightly  foggy,  cool  and 
with  mist  rising  from  the  lake.  The  police  car 
sat  at  the  curb  in  the  midst  of  the  faint  haze. 
The  inspector  peered  at  the  house. 

"Quiet's  a  tomb,"  he  grumbled. 

"It's  only  half  past  eight,"  Danny  said. 
"She  seemed  pretty  old — maybe  she  doesn't 
get  up  early." 

"Milkman's  been  along.  Other  people's 
bottles  are  on  their  front  porch.  None  on 
hers.  She  must've  took  'em  in."  He  pulled 
himself  from  the  car.  "Well,  if  it's  got  to  be 
done,  it's  got  to  be  done,"  he  said.  He  settled 
his  coat  and  went  up  to  the  door.  He  turned 
the  metal  handle  set  into  the  old-fashioned 
bell.  The  bell  made  a  grumbling  rusty  sound 
inside  the  door. 

"She  sounded  half  deaf  to  me,"  Danny 
said.  "She's  certainly  either  half  blind  or 
pretending  to  be." 

The  inspector  rang  the  bell  again.  He 
knocked.  He  knocked  loudly.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. "See  if  there's  a  back  door,"  he  said 
mildly. 

Danny  went  round  the  house.  He  found 
the  side  door  opening  into  the  narrow  cov- 
ered porch,  screened  from  the  house  next 
door  by  the  tall,  close-woven  lattice.  He 
glanced  at  it  with  interest,  noted  the  few 
drops  of  oil  just  outside  it  on  the  drive,  as  if 
a  car  had  stood  here  recently. 

He  put  his  hand  involuntarily  to  the  knob 
and  rattled  it.  It  turned  in  his  hand.  The 
door  swung  open.  He  looked  into  the  house; 
the  side  door  opened  into  the  dining  room, 
beyond  which  he  could  see  the  musty,  crowded 
sitting  room  he  had  seen  last  night.  There 
was  no  one  stirring  in  the  house. 

This  was  a  good  time  to  force  the  inspec- 
tor's hand.  He  went  into  the  house,  across 


the  sitting  room,  and  opened  the  front  door 

The  inspector  stared  at  him. 

"Side  door  unlocked,"  Danny  explained 
"Was  it  now?"  the  inspector  said  curi 

ously.  "Funny.  Eeople  don't  leave  thei 

doors  unlocked  down  in  this  part  of  town 

usually." 

Danny  said  easily,  "A  good  officer  on  th 
beat  would  investigate  such  an  open  door 
just  as  part  of  his  business,  wouldn't  he? 

The  inspector  glanced  at  him  and  grinned 
"Maybe  he  would,  at  that,"  he  said.  "We'l 
just  have  a  look  round?  since  the  old  womar 
lives  alone  and  leaves  her  doors  unlocked 
It's  part  of  the  service."  He  moved  or 
through  the  dining  room  and  into  the  kitchen 

Danny  turned  and  stayed  in  the  sitting 
room.  He  looked  round  him  quickly,  at  the 
table  in  the  corner  where  the  lamp  stood;  it 
was  empty  now,  but  there  had  been  some^ 
thing  on  it  last  night.  He  looked  for  a  desk, 
but  there  was  none.  There  was  nothing  but 
a  wooden- framed,  uncomfortable  old  sofa 
done  in  rubbed  and  worn  brocade,  two  stiff 
chairs,  one  red- velvet  semirocker  that  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  won  with  tobacco  coupons 
the  table  in  the  corner,  and  two  framed  am 
poisonously  tinted  enlargements  of  photo 
graphs  on  the  wall — a  young  woman  and  i 
young  man,  wedding  photographs,  probably 
taken  about  forty  years  ago;  there  was  tht 
high-necked  floppy-bosomed  blouse  of  tht| 
early  nineteen  hundreds  on  the  woman,  ano 
the  handle-bar  mustache  and  stiff  celluloic 
collar  of  the  same  period  on  the  man. 

The  letters  were  not  here. 

The  inspector  met  him  in  the  dining  room 
"Kitchen's  tidy  enough,"  he  said.  "Prett; 
bare.  No  signs  of  breakfast."  He  glanced  a, 
Danny  with  slightly  more  appreciative  eyes 
"Your  bird's  maybe  flew  the  coop,"  he  said 

The  stairs  went  up  from  the  dining  room. 
The  inspector  surveyed  them  thoughtfully 
for  a  moment,  then  tramped  up  them  man- 
fully. He  called,  "Anybody  up  there?"  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  waited.  There  was  no  an-f 
swer.  1 

Danny  followed  closely.  There  were  tlirti 
bedrooms  here,  opening  off  the  dingy  hall,. 
One  was  empty ;  one  had  a  narrow  bed,  a  bare 
bureau,  a  chair  and  a  drawn  window  blind, 
as  if  it  were  never  used.  The  third  was  Ida 
Randall's  room,  with  her  wider  bed  in  it. 

She  was  in  the  bed.  She  was  dead. 

The  two  men  stood  in  the  doorway  looking 
at  her,  at  the  huddled  bed,  at  the  shrunken 
old  figure  lying  in  it,  at  the  stiff  arm  holding 
something  rigidly  in  the  air. 
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"Well,"  the  inspector  said.  "Well."  He 
went  on  into  the  room.  "She's  dead,  right 
enough,"  he  said,  bending  over  the  bed. 
"What's  that  in  her  hand?" 

"Looks  like  a  pillbox,"  Danny  said. 
"There's  an  empty  glass  there  on  the  chair." 

Ida  Randall's  teeth  were  on  the  chair  too. 
Her  mouth  was  open,  a  gaping  cavity;  her 
eyes  were  shut.  Her  wispy  gray  hair  strag- 
gled on  the  pillow. 

"Looks  like  she  did  it  herself,"  the  inspec- 
tor said.  "Maybe  you  put  your  finger  on 
something,  boy.  Maybe  you  just  did.  Did 
you  see  a  telephone  in  this  house?  I  got  to 
call  the  office." 

"I  didn't  see  one,"  Danny  replied.  "I'll 
stay  if  you  like  while  you  go  next  door." 

The  inspector  lumbered  off  down  the 
stairs.  Danny  turned  quickly  and  looked 
through  the  room.  He  opened  the  drawers 
of  the  heavily  varnished  old  bureau,  with 
one  leg  propped  up  by  a  block  of  wood.  The 
drawers  were  almost  empty.  There  were  no 
boxes  in  the  room  where  the  letters  might 
be,  where  any  other  incriminating  material 
might  have  been  put.  He  went  into  the  bath- 
room, and  it  was  of  a  pattern  with  the  rest 
of  the  house.  A  towel  and  a  washcloth  were 
on  the  rack,  the  towel  pushed  behind  the  bar 
in  a  muddle,  the  washcloth  folded  neatly  in 
half  and  hung  with  straight  edges.  Danny 
regarded  that  thoughtfully.  There  was  no 
medicine  cabinet. 

Two  more  officers  arrived  shortly  from 
headquarters,  and  went  methodically  about 
the  business  of  investigating  Ida  Randall  and 
her  death.  They  weren't  much  concerned; 
they  didn't  know  the  background,  and  it 
seemed  just  another  old  woman  tired  of 
poverty  and  loneliness,  deciding  to  stop. 
There  were  traces  of  one  of  the  more  power- 
ful barbiturates  in  the  glass,  the  police 
chemist  reported  later  in  the  day. 

Danny  asked  curiously,  "Why  isn't  there 
any  label  on  the  pillbox?" 

"Kind  of  funny,  all  right,"  the  inspector 
said.  "No  druggist's  name  stamped  on  the 
cover,  no  label  with  directions,  no  prescrip- 
tion number,  no  doctor's  name." 

They  left  the  house  just  after  lunchtime. 
By  that  time  Danny  was  sure  that  the  letters 
were  gone.  The  letters,  and  whatever  it  was 
that  had  been  stacked  on  the  little  sitting- 
room  table.  They  were  gone. 

The  neighbors  didn't  know  much  about 
Ida  Randall.  It  was  a  big  boardinghouse 
that  stood  next  door.  Most  of  the  people  who 
lived  there  were  out  all  day  and  weren't  in- 
terested anyway  in  a  dull  old  woman  who 
lived  alone  in  the  house  on  the  corner.  One 
half-crippled  old  man  who  had  a  tiny  room 
on  the  top  floor  had  seen  her  once  or  twice, 
pottering  about  her  bit  of  garden.  He  could 
see  the  end  of  her  driveway  from  his  small 
window.  There  had  been  a  car  in  the  drive 
once  or  twice,  he  said,  but  he  couldn't  re- 
member when.  He  had  never  seen  anyone 
get  in  or  out  of  it  because  it  always  stopped 
just  beside  the  gate  into  the  enclosed  part 
behind  the  tall  lattice,  and  whoever  got  out 
probably  went  through  that  gate  and  into 
the  house  by  the  side  door. 

Danny,  standing  at  one  side  while  the  old 
man  was  questioned,  asked  once,  "Did  you 
happen  to  hear  a  car  there  last  night?" 

The  old  man  said  no.  He  hadn't.  He  slept 
pretty  good,  considering  he  didn't  get  out 
none.  No,  he'd  gone  to  bed  about  nine 
o'clock  and  he  hadn't  heard  anything. 

Afterward,  the  inspector  said,  "Why  a  car 
last  night?" 

Danny  and  he  were  having  a  belated  lunch 
downtown.  "Couple  of  reasons,"  Danny 
said.  "Where  are  the  letters?  I  left  them 
there  about  seven  o'clock.  She  told  me  no 
one  else  lived  in  the  house.  She  told  me  she 
did  not  accept  mail  for  anyone  else — but 
maybe  that  wasn't  true.  She  didn't  have  a 
telephone,  so  she  couldn't  have  sent  for  any- 
one. But  someone  may  have  been  here — 
must  have  been  here.  There  may  even  have 
been  someone  here  while  I  was  here.  It 
seems  to  me  I  vaguely  remember  a  car 
parked  around  the  comer  on  the  side  street. 
And  another  thing.  There's  been  time  enough 
for  the  latest  blackmail  money  to  get  back 
air  mail  from  New  Orleans  and  Dallas.  I 
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suRKest  that  you  telephone  the  postmasters 
in  both  places,  oflicially.  and  ask  about  those 
two  boxes.  They'll  have  been  watching  them; 
I  asked  them  to.  '^'ou  may  hnd  that  parcels 
were  sent  back  to  Eisht  Solon  in  time  to 
have  got  there  last  night.  I  saw  parcels,  six 
or  seven,  on  that  small  table.  There  wasn't 
any  way  I  could  get  at  them  -  when,"  Danny 
said  wTyly,  "when  you  weren't  available 
until  midnight  and  wouldn't  go  then." 

"Who'd  have  been  there?"  the  inspector 
wanted  to  know. 

"That's  the  sixty-four-dollar  question. 
Somebody,  I'd  be  sure,  from  Tressady.  We'll 
do  a  lot  of  checking  out  there  for  you— grape- 
vine stuff.  Somebody  will  know  where  every- 
body in  Tressady  was  last  night.  You  can 
find  out  anything  if  you  start  asking." 

"This  thing's  gone  on  quite  a  while,  ac- 
cording to  your  story,"  the  inspector  said. 
"If  everybody  knows  everybody's  business 
in  Tressady.  why  has  it  gone  on  so  long?" 

"Somebody's  smart,  that's  all,  and  the 
thing's  so  unlikely  in  a  small  town."  He 
looked  across  the  table.  "You  know  the  facts. 
Would  you  say  it  was  likely  that  Ida  Randall 
killed  herself  because  she  was  scared?" 

The  inspector's  eyes  met  his.  "W'hat  do 
you  mean? " 

"She  sounded  to  me  like  a  tool,  rather 
than  a  master.  She  was  either  a  very  good 
actress  or  a  very  vague  old  woman.  It  may 
be  that  she  hadn't  any 
idea  what  was  going  on,  ■■■■■■^■■l 
but  was  only  being  used . 
In  that  case,"  Danny 
said,  "it  would  be  mur- 
der, you  know.  I  think 
myself  that  it  was." 

The  inspector  folded 
his  arms  on  the  table. 
His  fish  began  to  look 
sodden.  He  said,  "If 
you  were  there  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  saw  a  car 
on  the  side  street  .  .  . 
the  old  woman  wouldn't 
go  to  bed  for  a  while. 
Did  the  .  .  .  man  stay 
there  until  she  went  to 
bed  and  then  give  her 
the  stuff?  Why  would 
she  take  so  much?" 

Danny  said  briefly.  ^^^^^^^^^^m 
"Maybe  he  was  some- 
body she  trusted  a  great  deal."  Then,  "Do 
you  see  how  we're  going  to  make  a  real 
connection  between  her  and  someone  in 
Tressady?" 

"  I  don't."  the  inspector  said  flatly.  "That 
I  don't.  Not  at  the  minute.  I  never  saw  such 
a  bare  way  of  living.  No  books,  no  family 
photograph  album,  no  letters,  no  pieces  torn 
out  of  newspapers  —no  nothing  to  show  what 
she'd  been  or  done  or  who  she  really  was. 
She  owns  the  house,  but  nobody  knows  when 
or  how  she  came  there—  dog's  years  ago.  She 
has  some  money  in  the  bank,  draws  out 
fifty-si.xty  dollars  a  month.  Otherwise  we 
haven't  found  a  thing  about  her.  You  really 
think  it  might  be  murder?" 

Danny  said  in  reply,  "You  wouldn't  call 
the  police  doctor  now  and  ask  him  if  he'll 
establish  the  time  of  death?" 

The  inspector  got  up  abruptly  and  went 
out  to  the  lobby.  He  came  in  again  very 
soon.  He  said.  "Between  one  and  tiiree  in 
the  morning," 

Danny  ate  two  forkfuls  of  smoked  salmon. 
He  said,  "I  should  have  stayed  there  and 
watched  the  house  from  seven  on  instead  of 
going  for  you." 

Danny  had  telephoned  Allie  just  after 
lunch  from  Riverport  and  told  her  about  Ida 
Randall.  She  had  never  iieard  the  name. 
She  had  no  idea  of  any  possible  coimection 
between  the  di.ad  woman  and  anyone  in 
Tressady.  But  the  amnection  had  to  exist. 

"  Wh(M-ver  it  is  was  in  Riverj^ort  last 
night."  Danny  had  said.  "It's  got  to  be  that 
way.  Allie.  Maylx'  early  in  the  evening; 
maybe  in  the  nuddk'  of  the  night.  Almost 
c(-rt;iinly  in  the  middle  of  tiic  night,  for  my 
moni  y.  I  think  he  nnirdered  her.  I  think  the 
|)oor  old  woman  was  only  useful  to  him  as 
long  as  she  wasn't  suspicious  or  hadn't  any- 
thing !<•  icll.  But  after  I  gave  her  the  two 
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letters  she  was  dangerous  to  him.  He  kr 
someone  was  on  his  trail  and  he  had  to  bn 
it." 

"It  sounds  dreadful,"  Allie  had  s 
"Murder  is  something  else  again,  Dann 

"Not  very  much  else,  after  you've  cau 
the  deaths  of  two  other  people,  young  pe^ 
Not  very  much  else." 

Allie  hesitated.  "Do  you— have  you 
any  idea  now  who  it  was?" 

He  said  slowly,  "The  pillbox  is  qu( 
Who'd  have  an  unlabeled,  unstamped  p 
box?" 

After  Allie  hung  up  she  got  up  from 
desk  and  walked  around  the  ofike  restless 
She  stood  looking  across  the  street  at  Hon 
Pottle's  shop.  He  might  have  pillboxes 
that  shop;  he  had  everything  else.  No,  t! 
was  silh'.  Well,  he  might  have  got  one  fn 
Norah  James.  You  had  to  keep  coming  b? 
to  Norah  James.  But  she  w-as  a  stupid  g 
much  too  stupid  to  be  worth  very  much 
a  matter  like  this.  She  talked  too  much, 
criminal  would  dare  trust  himself  to  her 
any  way. 

Allie  didn't  want  to  think  about  the  i 
mediate  possibility  suggested  by  Dann 
words.  Doctor  Carling  wasn't  anyone  i 
wanted  to  think  evil  of,  any  more  th 
Danny  did.  Doctors  were  somehow  abc 
evil,  good  doctors  like  Doctor  Carling.  A 
  why  would  he  warn 


^  The  lilac  bei^an  life  in  (he  Kalkaii 
^  mountains,  where  it  srew  wild. 
From  there,  it  migrated  to  other 
«'ountrie.*  in  Kiirope  and  then  was 
hroiiizht  to  America  from  Kiirope. 
Another  lilac — Syringa  persica — mi- 
fjraled  from  China,  \ccordinf;  to 
ancient  legend,  lilacs  are  the  guard- 
ians of  the  household.  They  were 
cherished  hy  the  early  settler.s  of 
\merica.  and  many  a  lilac  shoot 
came  over  on  the  .Mayflower.  .\s  the 
early  settlers  traveled  westv^ard, 
flower-loving  women  secret Iv  tucked 
in  cuttings  with  their  household 
eff'ects.  Now  we  find  lilac  bushe.s 
dotting  the  countryside  to  mark 
the  path  of  the  pioneers  across 
America.  —FLOWER  FACTS  AND  FANCIES 
(Society  of  American  Florists). 


blackmail  anyboc 
He  made  more  tha 
good  living.  .A.nyw 
how  could  he  haveti 
to  figure  out  all  th 
tortuous  schemes? 

Allie  got  up.  S 
went  tothemirrorha 
ing  round  the  con 
and  tidied  her  ht 
She  thought.  Maybe 
time  to  take  a  ch 
anyway,  and 
across  the  street  to  H< 
ace  Pottle's. 

"I'm  honored," 
told  her.  "You  doi 
often  come  into 
little  place,  Miss 
dan." 

^m^mm^^^l^         "I've  got  a 

lem,"  Allie  said 
ruptly.  She  glanced  up  at  the  long  shi 
set  round  the  corner,  loaded  with  bri; 
jacketed  books.  "Joe's  got  great  confidi 
in  your  judgment,  Mr.  Pottle.  He  thoi 
you  might  be  able  to  help  me." 

"Of  course  I'd  be  delighted  if  I  coi 
he  said,  with  his  wide  smile  that  Allie  fi 
so  unpleasant.  .\n  ingratiating  smile 

Well,  maybe  that  was  only  because 
/(■«,s  so  unattractive,  because  he  was  tryi 
so  hard  to  make  friends  and  didn't  know  hi 
to  go  about  it.  Maybe  that  was  it.  W'ords 
Dannj  's  kept  coming  into  her  mind :  "  I  da 
notice  that  you  do  any  limping  inside.  Allk 
Maybe  Horace  Pottle  didn't  smile  ingrati: 
ingly  inside,  either. 

She  said.  "There  is  someone  in  Tressa* 
who  is  making  trouble  for  some  of  our  friem 
Mr.  Pottle,  and  doing  it  in  a  very  undt 
handed  and  clever  way.  Do  you  know  an 
thing  a1x>ut  it? " 

He  said  thoughtfully,  "No.  I  don't  thii 
I  do.  I've  wondered,  from  time  to  time, 
there  mightn't  be  a  kind  of  storm  cent 
around.  I've  detected  a  certain  amottnt 
unnatural  tension  occasionally.  Centerii 
alx)ut  the  deaths  of  Bruce  Whitney  ai 
\'iola  Treherne.  Neither  of  those  deal 
seemed  just  right  to  me.  Miss  Jordan,  n 
just  natural,  ^'oung,  handsome  peop 
don't  .  .  .  die  so  easily,  as  a  rule.  Mrs. 
heme's  death  was  accidental,  as  has  bet 
established,  but  if  you  read  psychology  y« 
know  that  we  -mv  all  of  us  battling  inces,sant 
with  an  inherent  'will  to  die.'  We  arc  batti 
giounds  between  the  'will  to  live'  and  tl 
'will  to  die.'  PsychologicalK  six'aking,  whi 
such  an  accident  as  Mrs.  Tri'hcrne's  occul 
the  will  to  die'  has  triuini)iied.  And  forth 
to  happ<-n,  theri'  must  be  underlying  caiM 
You  follow  me?" 

"You  an;  explicit.  Yes.  I  do." 

"I  sit  on  the  side  lines,  in  ;i  way."  he 
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RAYON  THAT 
'MAKES"  LIKE  MAGIC 

EASY-SEW 
EASY-  CARE 
WASHABLE 


PRINTS 


CruisAiR  — at  the  command  of  scissors, 
needle  and  you.  Crispy-faced,  unwrinkling, 
it  stays  bright  and  beautiful  through  count- 
less washings.  A  marvellous  rayon  of  Du  Pont 
yarn  — with  a  unique  weave,  a  million  prints. 
Moderns,  florals,  geometries,  conversationals 
—  besides  the  Feather  Print  shown  here  in 
Vogue  Pattern  No.  6252-C.  All  of  them,  by  the 
yard,  at  your  favorite  store. 

BELVEDERE  FABRICS  INC., 

1412  Broadway,  n.y.c. 


"You  told  me  once,  in  the  office,  that  you 
could  interpret  character  by  knowing  what 
people  chose  to  read.  You  interpreted  Viola's 
character  then.  Can  you  tell  me  who,  in 
Tressady,  might  be  .  .  .  anxious  to  make 
other  people  suffer,  willing  to  make  them 
suffer  so  that  he  might  profit?" 

"Does  he  profit  financially?" 

After  a  moment  Allie  said,  "Yes." 

"You  do  not  speak  of  business?  Some- 
times in  business  there  are  ruthless  men,  as 
you  doubtless  know." 

"Not  business." 

He  tapped  slowly  on  the  ledge  where  he 
was  sitting,  with  square,  plump  finger  tips. 
He  said,  "Like  a  small  boy  tearing  the  wings 
off  a  fly  simply  for  his  own  pleasure,  then?" 

"It  must  be  something  like  that.  The 
money  isn't  enough  to  be  important." 

He  got  up  and  went  to  his  bookshelves. 
He  ran  an  absent,  loving  hand  over  the 
books.  "Your  man  is  managing  cleverly?" 

"Very." 

He  moved  on  to  the  shelf  of  pocket  books, 
to  the  more  lurid  jackets  of  the  mystery 
stories.  He  stood  for  a  long  time  thinking. 
He  came  back  and  sat  down. 

"Many  people  read  mystery  stories,"  he 
said.  "If  I  were  engaged  in  any  sort  of 
intrigue  I  should  be  certain  to  read  mystery 
stories  to  get  ideas.  They  are  very  popular. 
Judge  Spencer  reads  a  great  many.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  suspect  him." 

Allie  waited. 

"The  mayor  does  not  read  mystery.  He 
reads  westerns,  if  you  can  believe  it.  Mr. 
Treheme  reads  nothing.  The  bank  manager 
reads  ghost  and  horror  stories,  but  not  detec- 
tive novels.  Mr.  Harland  reads  serious  novels 
and  books  of  literary  criticism.  There,  I've 
covered  the  town  hall,  the  bank,  the  railway, 
the  school.  Oh,  Doctor  Carling.  He  reads  a 
great  many  mysteries.  He  has  little  time  for 
anything  else.  His  wife  comes  and  gets  them 
for  him  by  the  armful.  He  must  read  half  the 
night,  he  reads  so  many.  His  wife  says  he  is 
voracious  when  it  comes  to  mystery." 

"What  does  she  read  herself?"  Allie  in- 
quired quickly.  She  didn't  want  too  much 
attention  focused  on  Doctor  Carling. 

"Why,  nothing.  As  she  points  out,  she 
sews  all  the  time.  Her  dolls  are  quite  re- 
markable," Mr.  Pottle  said  musingly.  "I 
have  often  wondered  .  .  .  they  have  no 
children,  you  know.  I  suppose  the  dolls  are  a 
substitute." 

"Maybe  they  are." 

"Perhaps  she  should  have  had  a  dozen 
children,"  he  went  on.  "She  is  a  very 
capable  woman  and  could  manage  the  lives 
and  affairs  of  a  considerable  family  with  ease. 
Perhaps  she  gets  considerable  satisfaction 
from  managing  her  little  puppets." 

The  door  opened  and  four  grimy  infants 
came  in:  the  Bryan  four-year-old,  the  Gil- 
christ boy  and  girl  and  the  Toomey  baby, 
toddling  along  with  his  hand  firm  in  Betty 
Gilchrist's.  They  wanted  candy. 

Allie  got  up  suddenly.  She  said,  "Thank 
you,  Mr.  Pottle,"  in  a  kind  of  odd  breathless- 
ness,  and  went  out.  Instead  of  crossing  to 
the  Courier,  she  turned  north  and  went  as 
quickly  as  she  could  up  to  Catherine's. 

"Father's  having  his  nap,"  Catherine  said 
from  the  veranda  swing.  "Christopher's 
asleep  with  nothing  on.  He  minds  the  heat, 
poor  baby.  You're  hot,  too,  Allie.  Why  were 
you  hurrying?" 

"Catherine,"  Allie  said  abruptly,  resting 
for  a  moment  beside  her  on  4he  swing, 
"would  it  be  Doctor  Carling  who  is  black- 
mailing you?" 

Catherine  fixed  her  eyes  on  Allie's  face. 
After  a  long  moment  a  slow  flood  of  color 
swept  up  inexorably  from  her  long  throat. 
"No,"  she  said  quietly. 

Allie  nodded.  She  got  up.  "I  thought  not," 
she  said,  and  started  back  down  the  steps. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"Just  .  .  .  nowhere,  really.  Just  to  think 
for  a  little.  Everything  seems  to  be  making 
a  little  sense  at  last.  I  .  .  .  maybe  in  a  few 
hours  we'll  have  it  settled.  Maybe  we  will." 

She  couldn't  say  anything  more.  She  went 
on  back  down  to  the  Courier.  She  went  over 
to  the  window  and  took  the  Shirley  Temple 
doll  out.  She  held  the  doll  in  her  hands.  She 
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QUAKER  OATS  HELPS  CROW 

Doctors  say  the  more  often 
youngsters  eat  a  good  oatmeal  breakfast, 
the  better  they  grow 


THE  GIANT  OF  THE  CEREALS  IS  QUAKER  OATS  I 

Your  youngsters  get  more  growth,  more  endurance — yoar  groiinups  get  more  energy, 
more  stamina  from  nourishing  oatmeal  than  any  other  whole-grain  cereal!  That's 
why  Quaker  Oats  is  recommended  for  a  better  breakfast!  According  to  a  recent 
survey,  otily  1  school  child  in  5  gets  the  kind  of  breakfast  he  should  have.  So  doc- 
tors say,  the  more  often  youngsters  eat  a  good  oatmeal  breakfast,  the  better  they 
grow!  Serve  Quaker  Oats  often! 


Nutritious  Quaker  Oats  helps  keep  your  gro- 
cery bills  down.  Saves  you  money,  and  saves 
precious  time,  too — Quick  Quaker  Oats  cooks  . 
in  2V4  minutes! 


People  eat  more  Quaker  Oats  than  any  other 
cereal  in  the  world  because  THEV  LOVE  THAT 
QUAKER  OATS  FLAVOR!  i  cmpting  recipes  on 
the  package.  Remember  to  buy  delicious 
Quaker  Oats. 


QUAKER  OATS 


remembered  other  dolls — dozens  of  them. 
Tiny  humanlike  figures  created  out  of  noth- 
ing but  ordinary  twenty-five-cent  models  of 
wax  and  wood  and  limp  stuffed  cotton;  made 
into  reality  .  .  .  given  power,  really.  They 
went  out  into  the  world  and  earned  money 
to  be  used  for  Causes;  they  became  im- 
portant. In  the  background,  their  creator 
could  afford  to  take  considerable  pride  in 
them.  In  her  puppets. 

Allie  found  herself  crushing  the  doll  in  her 
hand.  She  spread  the  crisp  skirt  carefully 
and  set  the  doll  back  in  the  window  against 
the  little  notice  card.  She  went  down  to  Joe. 

"I'm  going  up  to  Carling's,"  she  said. 
"Danny  March  is  on  his  way  back  from  the 
city.  If  he  wants  to  know  where  I  am,  Joe, 
I'm  at  Carling's." 

"What  you  going  up  there  for?"  Joe  de- 
manded. 

"Something  about  the  dolls,"  Allie  said 
vaguely.  Because  that  was  what  she  was 
going  to  talk  about.  The  dolls. 

Mrs.  Carling's  voice  called  out  "Come  in" 
as  Allie  rang  the  doorbell.  She  went  in,  to 
find  the  shades  drawn  and  the  house  com- 
paratively cool.  Mrs.  Carling  was  on  the 
porch  at  the  back,  the 
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just  as  he  stopped.  It's  nothing  much. 
They're  fixing  it  downtown  and  they'll  go 
out  and  get  him.  Thank  goodness."  She 
moved  a  little,  settled  herself. 

Allie  said,  "I  called  on  Catherine  just  be- 
fore I  came  here.  She  isn't  looking  very  well. 
I'm  worried  about  her." 

"What's  the  matter  with  her?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Allie  said,  troubled.  "She 
seems  to  have  something  on  her  mind.  I'm 
not  sure  it  isn't  connected  with  Norah 
James.  ...  I  had  a  little  talk  with  Norah 
a  week  or  so  ago  and  I'm  bothered.  Catherine 
told  Norah  a  ridiculous  story  when  she  was 
ill  and  Norah  believed  it.  I'm  afraid  she's 
told  it." 

"Who  to?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  thought  I'd  ask  you  who 
Norah  might  talk  to." 

Mrs.  carling  was  silent  for  a  minute.  Then 
she  said,  "Is  that  what  you  came  for?  I 
thought  you  came  about  the  dolls." 

"Maybe  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  Norah, 
too,"  Allie  said  with  a  show  of  honesty. 
"After  all,  Catherine's  my  best  friend." 

"There's  no  use  you  cpming  to  me.  Norah 
doesn't  talk  to  me."  She  stopped  abruptly. 

"Did  she  say  she 


porch  that  was 
screened  in  summer, 
glassed  in  winter;  her 
workroom.  She  sat 
upright  in  a  wide,  old- 
fashioned  Morris 
chair  with  wooden 
arms.  Her  face  was 
purple  and  she  was 
wearing  her  hat. 

"Oh,  it's  you,"  she 
said  heavily.  "Should 
have  come  to  the 
door.  But  I  just  got 
in  this  minute.  Some- 
thing happened  to 
Evan's  car  and  I  had 
to  drive  him  out  to 
the  crossing.  I 
wouldn't  have  done  it 
if  I'd  known  it  was 
so  hot.  It's  terribly 


By  Joan  Auoourt 

I  wear  my  body  like  a  dress 
And  put  it  on  and  off  at  will; 

The  silken  skin,  the  stolid  stress 
Of  bone,  bright  blood,  inconstant 
still. 

Inconstant,  careless,  soon  put  by 
The  fragile  leaf-veined  wrist  and 
hand. 

The  quick,  kaleidoscopic  eye, 
The  jagged  brick  on  which  I 
stand. 


Quaker  and  Molhw'l  Call 
or*  lh»  tain* 


humid  today,  Allie.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  saw 
it  so  humid." 

Allie  said  sympa- 
thetically, "You  do 
look  quite  done.  Do 
you  have  trouble 
sleeping  when  it's  so 
hot?" 

The  bright  jet  eyes  blinked  once,  like 
a  bird's.  The  lids  dropped  and  then  were 
lifted,  in  a  hooded  way.  She  said,  "I 
couldn't  sleep  much  last  night.  I  read  most 
of  the  night." 

"Anything  interesting?"  Allie  asked 
lightly.  "  I  don't  seem  to  find  anything  much 
around." 

"Nothing  much.  Mysteries.  I  get  them 
for  Evan— he  reads  them  by  the  dozen.  I 
found  one  somewhere  and  read  it.  Don't 
know  what  it  was  now.  What  do  you  want, 
Allie?" 

"I  thought  we  might  do  rather  a  big  story 
about  the  dolls,"  Allie  said.  "It  would  stir 
up  interest  for  the  bazaar  later.  But  get 
your  breath— I'm  not  in  a  hurry  for  a  few 
minutes.  Can  I  get  you  something  cold  to 
drink?" 

"I'm  all  right,"  Mrs.  Carling  said  shortly. 

"  What  happened  to  Doctor  Carling's 
car?"  Allie  inquired.  "Did  he  have  an  acci- 
dent in  the  night?" 


So  pain,  like  time,  is  but  a  stream 

In  which  abiding  may  not  be, 
And  sorrow  is  a  frailer  dream 
Than  either  pain,  or  time,  or  me. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


The  sharp  eyes  fixed  themselves  on 
again.  "He  wasn't  out  in  the  night," 


her 

she 

said.  "He  went  to  bed  about  eleven  and 
slciJt  like  a  log  all  night.  I  had  quite  a  time 
waking  him.  What  makes  you  think  he  had 
an  accident? " 

"  I  didn't,  of  ajurse.  1  was  just  concerned. 
ICvcrylxjdy's  always  concerned  about  the 
doctor  we're  always  thinking  that  any  min- 
ute we  may  need  him.  Selfishness." 

"  M-m-ni,"  Mrs.  Carling  said  shortly.  She 
j)icked  upa  i)a|K:rand  fanned  herself.  "Some- 
thing came  disconnected  in  the  garage;,  ap- 
parently," she  said.  "It  muat've  hap|x-ned 


did?" 

"Well,"  Allie  said, 
"not  exactly.  Not— 

not  really.  But  -" 

"The  girl's  a  fool," 
Mrs.  Carling  said 
shortly.  "Even  if  she 
did  talk  to  me,  I 
wouldn't  repeat  any- 
thing. I'm  a  doctor's 
wife.  I  know  better 
than  that.  Did  she 
tell  you  that  she  told 
me  some  story  Cath- 
erine told  her?  Did 
she?" 

"Well,"  Allie  said. 

hedging.  "  Well  " 

The  fat  hands  on 
the  chair  arms 
clenched  uncon- 
sciously. "The  girl's 
a  fool , ' '  she  said  again. 
"I'll  have  to  tell 
Evan  to  send  her 
away.  Can't  have 
nurses  who  talk,  not 
to  anybody.  She's 
been  around  too  long. 
Trouble  with  her  is 
she  wants  to  get  mar- 
ried— her  head's  addled.  I'm  sorry  I've  been 
good  to  her.  I'll  have  Evan  send  her  away." 
She  sounded  as  if  she  liked  the  idea. 

"Did  she  tell  you  what  Catherine  talked 
about  when  she  was  ill?"  Allie  asked. 

"Heavens,  I  don't  remember.  The  girl 
runs  on  and  on — you  know  what  she's  like. 
What  does  it  matter?  Has  Catherine  got 
some  guilty  secret  in  her  life?  What  does  it 
matter?" 

Allie  sat  silent.  She  was  thinking,  making 
up  her  mind,  wondering  if  she  wasn't  already 
sure  what  had  to  be  done. 

She  said,  "It  isn't  only  Catherine  I'm 
thinking  of.  It's  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  to 
think  about,  in  Tressady,  in  our  own  town. 
But  something  dreadful  has  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time  now,  Mrs.  Carling.  I  don't 
think  it  will  be  long  before  it's  cleared  up, 
because  in  the  last  two  days  we've  made  won- 
derful progress.  But  it's  horrible,  what's 
been  happening.  It's  already  caused  two 
deaths— three  deaths,  I  should  say,"  Allie 
corrected  herself. 

Mrs.  Carling  said  slowly,  "Three  deaths? 
Whose?" 

"  Bruce  Whitney  for  one.  Viola  Treherne." 

She  didn't  say  "Why  did  they  die?"  She 
didn't  think  of  them  at  all.  Instead,  she  said 
evenly,  "And  the  third?" 

"Someone  you  don't  know,  Mrs.  Carling. 
A  woman  in  Riverport." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  "A  woman  in 
River|X)rt?  What  woman?" 

"Her  name  was  Ida  Randall,"  Allie  said 
gently. 

The  broad  face,  which  had  been  losing  iti 
congested  color.  i)urpled  again.  She  said,  "I 
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don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,  Allie 
Jordan.  Or  why  you're  telling  me  all  this 
wild  stuff.  It  sounds  like  melodrama  to  me. 
something  you're  making  up  as  you  go  along. 
Why  are  you  telling  me  all  this  crazy  story? 
It's  nothing  to  do  with  me." 

"  It's  hard  to  believe  that  it's  had  anything 
to  do  with  anybody  in  Tressady,  but  it  had. 
You  see  .  .  .  the  woman  in  Riverport  was 
mixed  up  in  the  thing  somehow,  and  last 
night  she  died.  It  looks  very  much,"  Allie 
said  simply,  "as  if  she  had  been  murdered. 
It  was  quite  cleverly  done,"  she  went  on. 
"  Whoever  did  it  thought  that  there  wouldn't 
be  any  way  now  to  find  out  who  it  was  in 
Tressady  who  was  .  .  .  making  so  much 
trouble  for  a  few  unhappy  people.  But  of 
course  there  are  ways." 

"How  do  you  know  all  this?" 

"Danny  March  and  I  have  been  working 
on  it  for  some  time,"  Allie  said.  "He's  in  the 
city  now — at  least,  he  has  been  since  last 
night.  He  laid  a  trap  for  the  wicked  person, 
and  it's  been  sprung.  In  a  very  unexpected 
way.  He's  ...  on  his  way  here  now,  with 
the  city  police." 

"On  his  way  here?  Here?" 

"To  Tressady." 

She  had  almost  stopped  breathing.  She 
said,  "Do  they  know  who  .  .  .  they're 
coming  for?" 

"Not  yet,"  Allie  said.  "But  it  will  be 
fairly  simple  now.  You  see,  there  are  bits  of 
evidence  .  .  .  from  New  Orleans  and  Boston 
and  Dallas,  from  people  here  in  Tressady. 
These  clever  plots  can't  go  on  forever.  It  was 
blackmail,  you  see.  And  a  blackmailer  may 
be  sharp  and  smart  and  quick-minded,  and 
he's  certainly  unscrupulous  and  utterly, 
utterly  greedy  and  selfish.  But  he  is  bound 
to  give  himself  away  because  of  all  those 
things.  It  must  be  like  taking  drugs,  starting 
in  to  a  career  of  blackmail.  You  don't  know 
where  to  stop — and  you  give  yourself  away. 
All  that  has  to  be  done  now  is  to  put  all  the 
bits  of  evidence  together  and  see  what  they 
add  up  to.  It  won't  take  long,  now  that  the 
police  are  interested."  She  said  slowly,  "It's 
too  bad  Ida  Randall  died.  Too  bad  for  the 
blackmailer,  I  mean.  It  was  only  blackmail 
before.  Now  it  will  be  murder.  .  .  .  It's  a 
dreadful  kind  of  mind,  the  blackmailer's 
mind — when  it  can  set  up  a  motivation  for 
murder.  I  think  it's  the  most  evil  kind  of 
mind  in  the  world,  because  it  is  deliberate. 
It  is  deliberately  selfish,  deliberately  tortur- 
ing, deliberately  evil." 

Mrs.  carling  said  thickly,  "And  you've 
been  setting  yourself  up  against  this,  then? 
This  young  upstart  Danny  March,  and  you? 
It's  you  who  have  been  interfering  in  all 
this?" 

Allie  got  up  quickly.  "I'm  afraid  I've  been 
upsetting  you,"  she  said.  "I'll  get  you  a 
drink  of  ice  water,  Mrs.  Carling.  I've  upset 
you  terribly." 

She  went  into  the  kitchen,  with  her  heart 
beating  wildly.  She  turned  on  the  tap  and 
let  it  run  hard.  She  reached  out  and  un- 
locked the  kitchen  door  under  the  sound  of 
the  water,  turned  the  knob,  unhooked  the 
screen.  She  left  the  door  ajar.  She  took  a 
glass  from  the  shining,  immaculate  shelf  and 
went  to  the  refrigerator  for  ice.  She  opened 
the  door. 

There  was  a  doll  sitting  in  the  refriger- 
ator— a  big  doll,  a  doll  dressed  like  a  lady  of 
the  long-ago  French  court,  with  high  pow- 
dered hair  and  immensely  voluminous  skirts. 
A  doll,  in  the  refrigerator?  Allie  lifted  it  out, 
forgetting,  for  half  a  second,  the  woman  on 
the  porch. 

But  Mrs.  Carling  had  heard  the  refriger- 
ator door.  Allie  heard  her  move ;  turned,  with 
the  doll  in  her  hands.  Mrs.  Carling  was 
standing  in  the  open  doorway,  and  her  face 
was  blotched,  furious,  completely  insane 
with  rage.  She  leaned  with  a  hand  on  the 
door  casing.  She  began  to  straighten.  Her 
eyes  were  on  Allie,  on  the  doll  in  AUie's 
hands. 

"Why,  you  little  cripple!"  she  said  in  a 
thick,  low  voice.  "You  dirty  little  cripple!" 

For  half  a  second  they  stood  staring  at 
each  other.  Mrs.  Carling's  eyes  were  like  a 
snake's  eyes,  holding  Allie  rigid.  She  moved 
forward. 
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XThen  cast  your  eyes  over  this  big, 
beautiful  chocolate  cake,  handsome 
enough  for  the  St.  Patrick's  Day 
parade  with  its  lovely,  pale  green 
mint  frosting.  Now  you  make  one. 
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1  '/2  cups  sifted  cake         1  teaspoon  salt 
V3  cup  Spry 

IVi  cups  sugar  \  mp  milk 

Vl  cup  cocoa  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1%  teaspoons  soda  2  eggs,  unbeaten 

Vi  teaspoon  cream 
of  tartar 

Sift  flour,  sugar,  cocoa,  ."^oda,  cream  of 
tartar  and  i^ait  into  mixing  bowl . . .  Diop 
in  Spry  . . .  Add  f4  cup  milk,  then  vanilla, 
and  beat  200  sti'okes  (2  minutes  by  hand 
or  on  mixer  at  low  .sjx'od)  . . .  Scrape  bowl 
and  spoon  or  bcator.  Add  rcmainin};  milk 
antl  eggs  and  beat  200  strokes  (2  minutes 
b.v  hand  or  on  mixer  at  low  s])eetl)  .  .  . 
J5ake  in  two  deep  8-inch  Sprycoated  layer 
pans  in  moderate  oven  (350°  ¥.)  30-40 
minutes.  Spread  Green  Mint  P'rosting 


between  layers  and  on  top  and  sides  of 
cake.  Decorate  top  with  iittle"rivers  and 
pools"  of  m(>lted,  (tooled  chocolate  (3^ 
teaspoon  Sjjry  and  ^  ounce  chocolate). 

Green  Mint  Frosting  —  Put  2  egg  irhites, 
unbeaten,  l}A  cups  sugar,  d  l(il)tespo<ms 
cotd  water,  1  teaspoon  light  corn  sirup  and 
}/g  Icasptxm  salt  in  top  of  double  boiler 
and  mix  tlioi'ouglily.  Place  over  rapidly 
l)()ilinf>;  water  and  beat  constantly  with 
rotary  egg  beater  until  mixture  will  hold 
a  peak  (about  7  minutes).  Remove  from 
hot  water,  add  }4  teaspoon  mint  extract 
and  enough  greoi  coloring  to  tint  frosting 
a  pale  green.  Bent  until  cool  and  thick 
enough  to  spread.  Makes  enough  frosting 
for  top  and  sides  of  two  8-inch  layers. 
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In  Canada:  CANADIAN  DUREX  ABRASIVES  LTD.,  Branlford,  Ontario 
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But  then,  suddenly,  she  collapsed.  Her 
heavy  body  crumpled,  went  inert;  she  slid 
down  the  casing  to  the  floor  and  lay  there, 
her  eyes  open,  staring  at  AUie,  her  face 
twisted  sideways,  her  mouth  pulled  down  at 
the  corner.  She  just  lay  there. 

There  were  steps  at  the  back  door  almost 
before  Allie  could  breathe,  and  Doctor 
Carling  came  in.  He  saw  Allie  first,  and  then 
his  wife. 

"I  think  she's  had  a  stroke,"  Allie  heard 
herself  whispering.  "I  think  she's  had  a 
stroke." 

He  was  on  his  knees  beside  her.  He 
dragged  his  bag  across  the  floor  and  opened 
it.  His  wife's  wild  eyes  stared  up  at  him, 
fully  conscious.  His  hands  were  busy. 

' '  What  happened  ?  "  he  asked  Allie  sharply . 

"She  was  excited.  She  .  .  .  was  very 
angry.  She  fell." 

"Phone  the  hospital,  Allie,  for  the  am- 
bulance. We'll  have  to  wait  for  a  stretcher. 
We  can't  even  get  her  off  the  floor.  She's  too 
heavy." 

His  wife  heard  him.  But  the  eyes  did  not 
close. 

Allie  telephoned  and  came  back.  "Is  it 
bad?"  she  said. 

"Can't  tell  how  bad  yet.  We'll  do  what  we 
can." 

Suddenly,  away  back  in  her  throat,  with- 
out moving  a  muscle  of  her  face,  Mrs.  Car- 
ling  began  to  laugh.  She  laughed  and 
laughed,  lying  there  on  the  floor,  dreadful, 
hoarse,  impossible  laughter. 

Her  husband  got  up.  "Why  is  she  laugh- 
ing?" 

Allie  said  after  a  minute,  "  Don't  you  know 
what  she's  been  doing.  Doctor  Carling?" 
"Doing?" 

"Don't  you  know  where  she  was  last 
night?" 

"As  far  as  I  know,  in  bed."  Then,  "She 
put  a  sleeping  drug  in  my  cocoa.  I  tasted  it, 
but  it  didn't  matter.  She  was  always  pre- 
scribing for  me.  I  needed  sleep  last  night. 
I  drank  it.  Did  she  leave  the  house  after 
that?  Why?  For  what  purpose?" 

A  CAR  drew  up  in  the  drive  under  the 
kitchen  window.  It  wasn't  the  ambulance. 
It  was  Danny  March. 

Allie  felt  herself  suddenly  beginning  to 
tremble.  She  got  herself  somehow  to  the 
kitchen  door  and  pushed  it  open.  She  said 
"Danny!"  in  a  choked  voice,  and  then,  to 
Doctor  Carling,  "He'll  tell  you.  He'll  tell 
you  everything."  She  was  still  clutching  the 
doll. 

The  money,  of  course,  was  in  the  doll,  put 
into  the  refrigerator  as  the  one  safe  place 
against  fire  in  Mrs.  Carling's  absences  from 
the  house.  It  was  the  sight  of  it  in  Allie's 
hands  that  had  finished  Mrs.  Carling  com- 
pletely. The  doll  had  been  her  secret  treasure, 
her  dearest  possession.  The  big  hollow  body 
held  a  roll  of  hundred-dollar  bills,  crisp  and 
new — probably  acquired  one  by  one  in  ex- 
change for  the  old  tens,  from  different  city 
banks.  The  wide-spreading  skirts  and  petti- 
coats were  lined  with  them,  stitched  neatly 
between  two  thicknesses  of  cloth,  hidden. 
Everybody's  money  was  there,  when  they 
counted  it:  Catherine's,  Viola's,  Ralph's. 
There  was  almost  six  thousand  dollars,  some 
of  it  unexplained  money,  so  that  some  per- 
son or  persons  unknown  had  been  paying 
blackmail  too. 

They  told  Doctor  Carling  the  story,  and 
he  accepted  it  at  once.  He  could  fill  in  the 
gaps. 

"She  hates  everyone,"  he  said  briefly. 
"Myself  above  everyone.  It  doesn't  matter 
why." 

Detective  Inspector  Green  worked  pa- 
tiently through  all  the  evidence.  He  was 
satisfied.  He  discovered  that  Ida  Randall 
was  Doctor  Carling's  aunt;  he  insisted  on  a 
long  description  of  her  character  before  he 
crossed  her  off  in  his  mind  as  nothing  mf)re 
than  an  unfortunate  and  a)mi)]etcly  ig- 
norant t(X)l.  He  wasn't  told  any  of  tlic 
private  histories  of  the  victinTS,  but  he  said 
lie  needn't  know.  The  case  was  clear  enougli. 

"Now,  the  last  thing,"  he  wtid.  in  the 
Carling  house  long  after  dusk,  "will  she 
five?" 
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Her  husband  said  slowly,  "Perhaps  for  a 
time.  You  will  understand  if  I  say  that  I  hope 
she  will  not  recover?" 

The  inspector  said.  "For  your  own  sake, 
you'd  better  stay  away  from  the  case." 

"That  had  occurred  to  me,"  Doctor  Car- 
ling  said  dryly. 

Danny  and  Allie  walked  home  in  the 
moonlight.  They  had  stopped  at  Berger's  for 
something  to  eat.  They  lingered  a  long  time 
over  their  coffee,  not  saying  very  much. 

Once  Danny  said,  looking  at  her  thought- 
fully. "You  took  quite  a  chance,  going  up 
there,  Allie." 

"Not  very  much,  really.  I  mean,  I  didn't 
realize  she  would  have  such  a  violent  temper. 
I'd  thought  of  her  as  calculating.  I  mean  .  .  . 
after  I  began  to  think  of  her.  You  see  ...  I 
began  to  remember  her  bent  over  that  special 
personal-belongings  box  at  the  clothing- 
collection  room  last  year,  very  eager,  hunting 
for  something.  Everybody  else  had  left  and 
I  went  back  for  something.  She'd  said  she 
would  turn  out  the  lights.  I  remembered 
that.  I  thought  about  Norah,  probably  tell- 
ing her  everything.  I  realized  that  if  she'd 
been  watching  and  counting  and  measuring 
she  could  have  become  suspicious  about 
Viola,  just  as  I  could  myself  if  I'd  wanted  to, 
and  then  of  course  her  letter  hit  the  mark. 
If  it  hadn't  it  wouldn't  have  mattered.  It 
wouldn't  be  a  thing  Viola  would  talk  about, 
that  letter,  even  if  it  weren't  true.  I  thought 
about  all  those  things — but  it  was  really 
Horace  Pottle  who  made  me  see  the  truth, 
with  his  talk  about  puppets.  Who  made  me 
begin  to  see." 

"You  still  shouldn't  have  gone  up  there. 
You  should  have  waited  for  me." 


^  I  don't  kare  how  mulch  a  man 
^  talk.s,  if  he  will  only  say  it  in  a 
few  word.s.  —JOSH  BILLINGS. 


"I  thought  I  could  get  her  to  talk.  I  was 
tired  of  all  this  intrigue  and  badness,  Danny. 
It  doesn't  belong  in  Tressady.  I  was  tired 
of  it.  I  thought  I  could  goad  her  into  talk- 
ing too  much,  if  she  really  was  the  guilty 
person." 

"Well,  you  did  it,"  Danny  said.  "  Ready?  " 

He  stopped  at  the  counter  and  bought  a 
cigar.  Allie  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"Don't  you  like  cigar  smoke?" 

"I  love  it.  My  father  smoked  cigars.  I 
always  loved  coming  into  the  house  when 
he'd  been  smoking.  It's  such  a  friendly 
smell.  I  was  fond  of  my  father.  I  loved  hav- 
ing him  home.  Maybe  that's  why  I  like 
cigar  smoke." 

Danny  slid  the  band  off  the  cigar  and  car- 
ried it  in  his  fingers.  They  walked  up  Main 
Street,  slowly.  The  movie  was  still  on,  and 
there  was  nobody  yet  on  the  streets.  They 
stopped  for  a  minute  in  front  of  the  Courier, 
and  looked  in  at  Shirley  Temple,  still  proud 
and  glittering  in  the  window. 

Danny  took  up  Allie 's  left  hand  as  they 
stood  there,  and  singled  out  the  fourth  finger. 
He  put  the  gold-and-red  cigar  band  on  it,  and 
folded  the  extra  paper  over  at  the  back.  He 
didn't  say  anything.  They  went  on  up  Main 
Street,  and  Allie  found  herself  holding  the 
band  on  with  a  tight  thumb. 

They  went  along  the  path  through  the 
park  in  silence.  Going  down  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  Danny  dropped  his  arm  com- 
panionably  around  Allie's  waist.  His  hand 
was  firm  and  strong,  holding  her  as  they 
went  down  the  hill. 

He  didn't  stop  at  the  gate  and  say  good 
night.  He  went  on  up  the  path  with  her,  and 
then  turned  her  a  little  and  guided  her  off 
across  the  lawn  to  the  hammock  under  the 
apple  tree.  He  lowered  himself  into  it,  full 
length,  and  pulled  her  to  sit  down  beside 
him. 

"I'm  tired,"  he  said.  "  I  didn't  really  go  to 
bed  last  night.  Put  your  arm  under  my 
head,  Allie.  This  darn  thing  won't  fall  down, 
will  it?" 

"It  might,"  Allie  said  in  a  low  voice. 
He  turned  her  round  and  put  his  head  on 
her  shoulder.  He  took  up  most  of  the  ham- 
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FOR  A  GOOD  FOOTING  and 

good  sitting,  too,  put  a  Rubber- 
maid Vacuum  Cup  Bathtub  Mat 
in  your  bathtub.  It  stays  in  place 
.  .  .  and  keeps  its  bright,  fresh 
beauty  no  matter  how  often 
you  use  it. 

STEP  OUT  on  a  Rubbermaid 
Floor  Mat.  It  hugs  the  floor. 
Holds  wet  feet  better  than  slick 
floors  do.  Feels  fine  underfoot 
.  .  .  and  it's  reversible  for  extra 
long  life. 

PLAY  SAFE  with  lotions  and 
other  bottled  liquids,  too.  Set 
them  on  a  Rubbermaid  Toilet 
Top  Tray.  If  they  tip,  the  tray's 
high  rim  keeps  spilled  liquids 
from  dripping. 

SAVE  SOAP  with  a  Rubbermaid 
Two-way  Soap  Dish.  Whether 
you  use  the  side  that  catches 
drippings  or  the  side  that  drains 
them  off,  soap  stay.*^  high  and 
dry.  Ingenious! 


THE  WOOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 
DEPT.  L  I, 
WOOSTER,  OHIO 


The  quality  home-engineered  brand  that  assures 
long  life,  resistance  to  soap,  grease,  heat  and  wear. 
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Create  these  lovely 
Minerva  hand-hooked  rugs 


It's  speedy,  it's  easy,  it's  loads  of  fun! 


In        short  hours— 

u  kip  up  this 
hand-hooked  beauty! 


The  instructions  are  sim- 
ple. The  yarn  cost  is  low. 
The  patterns  are  lovely.  Make  them  at  your 
leisure.  Enjoy  them  all  your  life.  Their 
elegance  can't  be  duplicated.  Not  for  any 
money.  Remember— only  Minerva  Sparkle- 
tone  Yarn  can  give  your  hand-hooked  rugs 
this  lustrous,  lifelong  finish. 
To  make  this  deep-piled  45"  x  72"  beauty, 
ask  for  Minerva  Rug  Manual  Vol.  78  at  your 
favorite  Minerva  store  or  send  in  the  coupon 
below  for  your  copy. 


The  secret?  It's  the  new  automatic 
Minerva  Robot  Needle!  It's  fast,  fun, 
fascinating.  The  needle  glides  over  the 
pattern  like  magic.  .Start  this  22"x34" 
oval  with  Minerva  Sparkletone  Rug 
Yarn  today.  See  Minerva  Rug  Manual 
Volume  78. 


James  L.ees  and  Sons  Company,  Dept.  .MR-IA,  Bridgeport,  Pa. 
Please  send  me  Minerva  Rug  Manual  Vol.  78  — 7.5('.  I  enclose 
remittance  in  coin  (no  stamps,  please). 


Name  

Address.. 
City  
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Slate   

.LUES  CARPETS 


mock.  Allie  perched  on  the  edge  and  thought 
about  him.  She  felt  tired  too.  Tired,  and  as  if 
she  might  be  going  to  cry.  She  couldn't  do 
that. 

Danny  put  a  foot  out  and  pushed  against 
the  lowest  limb  of  the  apple  tree.  The  ham- 
mock moved  gently.  He  put  his  face  in  the 
hollow  of  Allie's  shoulder.  "  You  smell  good." 

There  was  a  sudden  small  squeaky  noise 
near  by.  It  was  Night,  standing  beside  the 
hammock.  She  leaped  up  suddenly  and 
hunted  for  a  place  to  lie  down.  She  settled 
for  Danny's  middle  and  ensconced  herself 
there  comfortably,  kneading  his  shirt  front 
with  her  velvet  paws. 

"Hey,"  Danny  said,  "you  ought  to  be 
home  taking  care  of  the  kids,  hadn't  you? 
You're  a  respectable  old  matron  now,  re- 
member? Moonlight  nights  aren't  for  you 
any  more,  pal."  He  stroked  her,  though. 
Then  he  took  his  hand  away  from  her  sud- 
denly and  put  the  arm  around  Allie,  holding 
her  close.  He  said,  "Let's  get  married  to- 
morrow. Will  you?" 

Alliesaid faintly,  "Married?  Tomorrow?" 

"The  emphasis  is  on  tomorrow.  Will  you? 
You  haven't  got  any  reason  to  fiddle  around. 
You've  got  thousands  of  scalloped  dresser 
sets,  or  whatever  it  is  girls  fuss  around  about. 
You've  got  lots  of  clothes  and  stuff.  You 
haven't  got  anything  to  wait  for." 

"How — how  do  you  know?"  Allie  asked 
dazedly. 

"I  asked  Jessie.  Yesterday.  She  says 
everything's  all  organized,  and  she'd  make 
the  cake  today.  Probably  a  cake  would  be 
nice."  he  said.  "I  don't  draw  the  line  at 
cakes.  I  don't  care  much  about  veils." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  Danny 
raised  his  head  abruptly. 


"What'd  I  say?"  he  demanded.  "Yoi 
crying." 

"No,  I'm— I'm  not,"  Allie  said.  "I'm 
crying  a  bit.  I  never  cry." 

"No,  but  you're  going  to  learn  ho' 
Danny  said  comfortably.  He  sat  up.  "We| 
got  this  all  backward.  You're  so  darn  stri 
and  good  and  sweet  and  wonderful  and 
that,  I've  kind  of  got  twisted.  Here," 
said,  and  moved.  "I'm  the  one  to  be 
headrest  in  this  family,  not  you."  He 
his  arm  under  her  shoulders  and  looked 
her.  "  I'll  have  to  striiggle  to  be  as  big  as 
are,  but  it'll  be  something  to  work  for." 
bent  his  head.  "Jessie  said  you'd  marry 
and  Joe  did,"  he  said.  He  kissed  her.  It  t 
a  long  time.  "What  about  you,  sweetheart 

The  words,  the  awful  words  that  M 
Carling  had  said  faded  away.  Allie  lifted  I 
hand  with  the  cigar  band  on  it  and  looked 
it  over  Danny's  shoulder. 

"I'll  never  give  my  ring  back,  anywa> 
she  said. 

"Say  you  love  me,  Allie." 

After  a  long  time  she  said,  "I  can't  s: 
great  big  words  like  that  without  any  pra 
tice."  Then,  at  the  look  on  his  face,  "  I'll  g 
to  it,  though,  Danny.  I  can  feel  it 
coming  on." 

Night  purred  loudly  and  moved  her  paw 
Danny  reached  down  a  hand  and  scoop* 
her  up.  He  dropped  her  over  the  side  of  tl 
hammock.  "Go  on  and  mind  your  own  but 
ness,"  he  said  firmly.  "You're  interrupting 

"She's  my  pet  kitten,  of  course,"  Al 
said,  "she's  always  been  in  on  everything 

"Well,"  Danny  said  comfortably,  ai 
tightened  his  arm,  "she  isn't  in  on  this 


This  is  a  condensation  of  the  noi'et  soon  to  be  published 
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is  partly  responsible.  The  precariousness  of 
life  has  made  people  more  responsive,  more 
sensitive  to  the  value  of  beauty.  Also,  mil- 
lions of  our  men  and  women  were  compelled 
to  travel  to  other  countries,  and  their  wan- 
derings increased  their  experience  of  art. 
Their  interest,  too,  was  stimulated  by  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  War  Department  to  pro- 
tect the  important  monuments  abroad.  A 
special  corps  in  the  Army  composed  of  cura- 
tors, professors  of  the  history  of  art,  archi- 
tects, and  so  on,  was  constituted  to  see  that 
works  of  art  were  preserved,  properly  guarded 
and  put  off  bounds  to  the  troops.  These  men, 
who  were  often  under  shell  fire  and  suffered 
casualties  and  even  death,  gained  the  respect 
oftheG.  I.'s.  Asaresultour 
Army  became  extraordi-  ■^■■■■B 
narily  conscious  of  art  and 
of  the  value  placed  upon  it. 

Two  amusing  proofs  of 
the  state  of  mind  of  our 
troops  are  offered  by  in- 
cidents that  occurred  in 
Germany.  In  Munich  ae- 
rial bombardment  had  destroyed  every  monu- 
ment of  architecture  before  our  ground  forces 
had  captured  the  city.  They  in  turn  had  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly  that  they  were  ahead  of 
the  Arts  and  Monuments  Officers,  as  this 
protective  branch  of  the  Army  was  desig- 
nated. 

When  our  G.  I.'s  arrived  in  Munich  they 
looked  around  to  find  what  they  called 
"The  Art,"  which  should  be  guarded  and  put 
off  bounds.  Everything  of  architectural  sig- 
nificance seemed  to  be  in  ruins  except  two 
buildings  which  looked  like  small  temples,  so 
the  commanding  officer  immediately  placed 
guards  around  these.  When  Germans  passed 
they  called  out  "Heil!"  and  the  Americans 
stood  at  attention.  After  several  days  Gen- 
eral Fatton  discovered  to  his  intense  irrita- 
tion that  we  were  guarding  two  monuments 
erected  by  Hitler  to  loyal  party  members! 

As  our  armies  advanced,  "The  Art"  was 
always  turning  uj)  in  unex|x;cted  places.  Cas- 
tles were  filled  with  stained  glass  from  cathe- 
drals, hospitals  with  sculi)ture  from  museums, 
and  salt  mines  with  paintings  from  all  over 
Euroi)c.  A  detachment  of  our  sapix:rs  was 
working  in  one  salt  mine  to  remove  a  cache  of 


outh  is  always  too  serious 
lid  just  now  it  is  loo  seri- 
ous al>out  frivolity. 

— G.  K.  CHESTERTON. 


dynamite  when  a  G.  I.  noticed  that  a  wall  ( 
the  mine  looked  new.  He  persuaded  his  si^ 
perior  officer  to  let  him  dig  through  the  wa 
and  found  that  there  was  a  cavern  beyonc 
He  wriggled  through  the  hole,  turned  on  hi 
flashlight,  and  the  beam  fell  on  a  large  paint 
ing  by  Boucher.  "Here's  a  nude!  It  must  b 
art  I "  he  shouted  back. 

Art,  one  can  see,  had  penetrated  deepl 
into  the  conscious  and  subconscious  minds  o 
American  soldiers.  But  it  has  also  taken  on 
new  significance  for  us  all.  We  need  art  toda; 
as  we  have  never  needed  it  before.  In  recen 
years,  just  as  man's  age-old  struggle  for  ex 
istence  has  seemed  certain  to  end  victori 
ously,  he  suddenly  finds  himself  face  to  fao 
with  potential  annihila 
■■■■■■B  tion.  The  weapons  ar 
there,  chemical,  bacterio 
logical  and  atomic,  an( 
the  temptation  for  some 
one  to  use  them  is  seem 
ingly  irresistible.  Threat 


^■■■■■H     ened  with  catastrophe, 

Archibald  MacLeish  ha 
written,  "There  seems  to  be  no  place  to  maki 
a  stand  and  nothing  against  which  to  strike- 
only  shadows  and  abstractions:  impalpable | 
imponderable  things  against  which  struggle  i 
impossible.  Everything  a  man  touches  seei: 
to  him  impersonal,  statistical,  unmotivated 
mechanical."  | 
Instinctively,  yet  shyly,  we  sense  in  art  a 
hope  of  escafK;,  an  Ariadne  thread  that  may 
give  us  new  courage  to  search  for  a  way  out 
of  the  intricate  maze  we  have  constructed  for  I 
our  own  spiritual  and  physical  destruction. 
By  following  the  thread  we  may  find  a  pas- ' 
sage  from  our  dark  cave,  find  once  more  a 
world  organized  according  to  human  values, 
a  world  in  which  human  desires  and  aspira- 
tions may  be  satisfied.  Through  art  we  may 
regain  the  conviction  that  "  Mankind  is  "nice 
people'  after  all,"  as  Private  Erickson  wrote; 
and  when  this  conviction  becomes  universal 
we  may  hojx;  for  the  end  of  wars. 

That,  I  believe,  is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
comments  in  the  servicemen's  ledger.  It  alK) 
explains  why  thirty  thousand  iK'oi)le  a  day. 
nearly  a  million  in  five  weeks,  came  to  the 
National  Gallery  to  see  a  group  of  pamlinB' 
(Continued  on  Page  JVK) 
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FLU  DANGER 
REACHES 


PEAK 


Keep  your  guard  up  against  the  highly  infectious  flu  virus  .  .  . 
especially  now,  when  flu  may  be  raging  in  your  community  with 
epidemic  or  near-epidemic  force.  Remember— a  single  infected  sneeze 
or  cough  can  scatter  this  menacing  vims  in  house  dust ...  to  infect 
your  family,  even  weeks  later!  Be  sure— evenj  cleaning  time— to  dis- 
infect with  powerful,  effective  "Lysol"  brand  disinfectant!  "Lysol" 
quickly  kills  the  flu  virus  on  contact.  Use  "Lysol"  every  day  in  all  of 
your  household  cleaning.  Highly  concentrated  .  .  .  economical  to  use. 


♦Medical  laboratory  tests 
prove  the  flu  virus  has  a 
remarkably  long  life.  Sneezed 
or  coughed  into  house  dust, 
it  can  live  to  cause  flu 
even  6  whole  weeks  later. 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST 
SELLING  DISINFECTANT 
A  CONCENTRATED  GERM-KILLER 
Used  by  leading  hospitals... 
recommended  by  many  doctors  ; 


Every  Day. . .  As  You  Clean 
Fight  Infection  witli  Potent 


1  KITCHEN  surfaces  need  daily  disinfec- 
■n  with  germ-killing  "Lysol."  Make  sure 
this  hygienic  cleanliness  for  sink,  drain- 
ards,  cabinet  doors  and  shelves,  walls 
d  floor.  Also  disinfect  mops,  brooms. 


CHILDREN'S  ROOMS  need  special  hygienic 
care  — particularly  when  flu  or  other  infec- 
tious diseases  are  about.  Clean  floor,  walls, 
furniture  with  efficient  "Lysol."  Won't 
harm  paint,  varnish. 


YOUR  BATHROOM  has  many  "danger 
spots"  where  flu  germs  may  be  lurking. 
Be  sure  to  use  germ-killing  "Lysol"  brand 
disinfectant  when  cleaning  the  tub,  toilet, 
basin,  walls,  floor. 


MEASURE  CAREFULLY  for  most  effective, 
most  economical  use  of  "Lysol."  2%  table- 
spoons of  dependable  "Lysol"  to  each  gal- 
lon of  cleaning  water  is  the  rule  for  all 
household  disinfection. 


IMPORTANT  "LYSOL"  CLEANING  USES: 


Bathroom  tub,  toilet,  basin, 
walls,  floor— kitchen  sink, 
drainboards,  garbage  pail. 


Laundry  tubs  and  washers  — 
closets,  cellars,  stairs,  store- 
rooms, shelves. 


All  woodwork,  floors,  walls, 
doorknobs,  rails —  children's 
rooms  and  furniture,  diaper  pail. 


Sickrooms,  including  bedding, 
utensils  and  linen  —  cleaning 
rags,  mops,  brooms,  brushes. 
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Here's  a  cargo  to  put  new  happiness  in  your  canary's 
heart  —  a  "treasure  chest"  of  golden  melody.  Note  the 
Biscuit.  There,  especially,  are  "gems"  he  loves  — bright, 
tempting  tidbits  that  bring  out  song  you  never  knew  he  had  ! 

Your  canary  likes  to  sing,  but  he  has  to  be  happy  and 
healthy  to  sing  his  best.  Don't  depend  on  a  few  ordinary 
seeds.  Feed  him  French's  Bird  Seed  and  Biscuit— the 
complete,  correct  diet  of  twelve  tested  ingredients.  And 
remember— the  sweetest  song  is  in  the  Biscuit. 

You  get  French's  Bird  Seed  and  French's  Bird  Biscuit  in 
one  popular  priced  10-oz.  package.  Feed  this  diet  for  just 
ten  days;  then  listen  for  the  thrilling  new  notes  in  his  song! 


Ireiichls 


BIRD  SEED  mi  BISCUIT 

The   Larf^ent  Sfllinf^  Itird  .SV/v/  in  America 


(Conliinifcl  from  I'dRi-  106) 
from  the  Berlin  museums,  which  were  taken 
under  the  protection  of  our  Army  from  a  salt 
mine  at  Merkers.  Germany.  These  thousands 
of  people,  who  waited  in  line,  stretched, 
ducked,  stood  on  tiptoe  to  catch  a  Klimpse  of 
two  hundred  masterpieces  of  the  past,  knew 
probably  very  little  about  art;  but  they  re- 
alized, as  Senator  Fulbright  said  in  artjuinK 
for  the  prolongation  of  the  exhibition,  that 
great  paintings  "are  symbols  of  all  that  is 
good  in  our  Western  Christian  civilization.  .  .  . 
People  are  hungry  for  a  glimpse  of  something 
more  beautiful,  more  satisfying  than  the  syn- 
thetic emotions  of  their  everyday  lives  in  this 
troubled  world.  Never  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind has  it  been  more  important  that  people 
be  reminded  that  there  are  enduring  values 
in  this  life  above  and  beyond  the  material- 
ism of  our  customary  activities." 

The  realization  that  these  "enduring 
values"  are  to  be  found  in  great  works  of  art 
has  changed  the  public's  attitude  toward  mu- 
seums. They  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as 
dusty  archives  or  dry  collections  of  historical 
documents.  They  are  rightly  judged  to  be 
treasure  houses  of  potential  inspiration  and 
delight.  Thus  they  are  no  longer  considered 
merely  places  where  one  accumulates  knowl- 
edge, but  rather  places  where  one  experiences 
emotion.  We  have  come  to  recognize  that  the 
person  who  says,  "I  don't  know  anything 
about  art,  but  I  know  what  I  like,"  is.  in  any 
case,  better  off  than  Thurber's  expert,  who 
knew  all  about  art  but  didn't  know  what  he 
liked.  For  in  matters  of  art  liking  is  more  im- 
portant than  knowing,  and  is  in  fact  the  first 
step  toward  understanding. 

The  supreme  achievements  of  art  must  be 
understood  intuitively  and  spontaneously. 
In  them  poetic  suggestions  and  profound 
spiritual  interpretation  are  joined  to  the 
formal  elements  of  art,  such  as  volume,  move- 
ment, color,  composition  and  pattern.  Their 
appeal  is  both  sensuous  and  emotional.  We 
enjoy  them  with  our  eyes,  but  the  pictorial 
images  transferred  to  the  mind  become  a 
part  of  an  imaginative  world,  where  our  de- 
sires and  emotions  find  an  ideal  satisfaction. 

CoNSiDSiR,  for  example,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  landscapes,  the  famous  painting  of  The 
Mill,  by  Rembrandt,  which  is  reproduced 
with  this  article.  Here  the  misty  twilight  re- 
duces the  scene  to  "huge  and  mighty  forms" 
as  inevitable  and  unalterable  as  the  pyramids 
of  Giza.  In  looking  at  this  drama  of  the  sky  as 
it  darkens  to  nightfall,  the  sensitive  observer 
cannot  but  feel  a  profound  harmony,  some- 
thing of  the  mood  of  detached  serenity  which 
Wordsworth  described  as  lying  at  the  root  of 
poetry  and  which  he  analyzed  as  the  outcome 
of  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity.  Or,  as 
Roger  Fry,  the  British  critic,  has  written, 
"All  that  one  has  ever  felt  of  exhilarated 
melancholy  in  face  of  the  solemn  movement 
from  light  to  gloom,  in  face  of  its  lingering 
splendor  and  its  inevitable  eclipse,  returns  to 
one  before  this  canvas,  intensified  and  pu- 
rified of  all  that  is  extraneous  to  the  emotion." 
Rembrandt  in  The  Mill  has  given  jjermanence 
to  one  of  those  momentary  effects  of  almost 
supernatural  beauty,  which  the  eye  can 
glimpse  occasionally  in  actuality,  but  which 
it  will  rarely  see  unless  trained  to  alertness  by 
great  works  of  art.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
"know"  any  particular  facts  in  order  to 
justify  "liking"  this  painting;  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  be  ready  to  experience  its  majestic 
mood  of  solemnity  and  grandeur. 

But  is  there  then  nothing  to  be  learned 
about  works  of  art?  Does  it  follow  that  the 
tyro  is  as  capable  of  appreciating  great  paint- 
ings as  the  connoisseur?  An  analogy  to  music 
offers  perhaps  the  most  informative  answer. 
Even  a  novice,  provided  he  is  not  tone-deaf, 
will  be  moved  by  tlie  massive  chords  and  the 
intricate  rhythms  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  of 
lieethoven.  But  when  hi'  has  heard  more 
symphonies  he  will  be  able  to  f(jllow  the  com- 
plex develfjpinent  of  its  themes  and  the 
sulHlety  of  its  orchestration,  and  his  i)leasure 
will  be  mcreaserl.  Similarly,  through  habitual 
assfKriation  with  paintings,  one's  eye  becomes 
more  s<;nsilivi;,  more  cai)able  of  discerning 
(|ualily  and  of  reacting  to  the  si-nsuous  eli  - 
mcrnts  in  the  work  of  art,  and  at  the  same  time 
one's  minf!  increases  Its  i/raspof  the  i)icture's 
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the  soft,  wide  permanent 
that  Fashion  favors 


et  your  stylist  create  this  hair  style  for  you 

(;abrieleen  with  Adepsol  is  the 
kind  of  permanent  you've 
dreamed  about  .  .  .  completely 
versatile  and  exquisite.  It's 
beautifully  lasting  too! 

GABRIELEEN   Cold    Wuve  .  .  . 

Machine . .  or  Machineless  Waves 
at  your  favorite  beauty  salon. 

Distributed  by 

GIBBS  &  CO^IPANY 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
of  Beauty  Shop  Supplies  and  Equipment 


overtones  of  meaning.  Reproductions  are  use- 
ful in  this  education  in  connoisseurship  in  the 
same  way  that  phonograph  records  are  useful 
in  learning  to  appreciate  music;  but  neither 
reproduction  nor  record  is  a  substitute  for 
the  original  artifact  or  actual  performance. 

Another  great  aid  is  offered  by  the  practice 
of  art ;  and  to  some  extent  the  present  popu- 
larity of  the  Old  Masters  is  due  to  the  sudden 
appearance  of  numberless  amateur  artists. 
People  everywhere  are  studying  drawing, 
painting,  modeling.  This  gives  them  a  new 
insight  into  works  of  art;  and  the  gallery 
visitor  who  arrives  with  canvas  or  sketching 
pad  intent  on  copying,  however  imperfectly, 
some  favorite  painting  is  on  the  road  to  learn- 
ing what  constitutes  a  masterpiece.  If  you 
wish,  for  example,  to  understand  why  Rem- 
brandt is  considered  a  great  draftsman,  look 
at  the  economy  and  absolute  certainty  of  line 
in  any  one  of  his  drawings  or  etchings,  and 
then  try  to  copy  these  contours;  and  if  you 
wonder  why  he  is  thought  to  be  a  great 
painter,  note  the  infinitudes  of  space  in  the 
misty  background  of  The  Mill,  and  then  take 
up  your  brush  and  try  to  imitate  these  effects 
of  distance !  Such  exercises  will  help  you  un- 
derstand and  respect  the  magnitude  of  Rem- 
brandt's attainment. 

The  Old  Masters  have  acquired  their  new 
following  because  emotionally  we  are  drawn 
to  the  humanized  world  they  create  and  be- 
cause technically  we  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  immense  genius  they  display.  But 
there  is  also  a  third  reason  for  their  growing 
popularity.  The  museums  in  which  they  are 
shown  are  much  more  attractive  than  for- 
merly. Instead  of  hanging  pictures  against 
dingy  backgrounds  that  make  galleries  look 


Monotony  is  the  awful  reward  of 
the  oarefuL  —A.  G.  BUCKHAM. 


like  railroad  stations,  there  is  now  an  attempt 
to  suggest  the  original  settings,  while  avoid- 
ing the  artificial  effect  of  period  rooms.  And 
instead  of  crowding  paintings  in  serried  rows 
one  above  the  other,  care  is  now  taken  to 
give  each  canvas  ample  wall  space  so  that,  in 
relative  isolation,  it  may  be  enjoyed  without 
distraction. 

Architects  have  also  come  to  realize  that 
the  appearance  of  the  museum  building 
should  create  the  right  mood  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  beauty,  should  be  an  example  of  ar- 
chitecture as  a  conscious  art  in  contrast  to  ar- 
chitecture as  a  form  of  utilitarian  engineer- 
ing. The  exteriors  of  many  of  our  museums 
now  show  exceptionally  fine  composition  and 
proportion;  their  interior  spaces  are  pleasant, 
at  times  even  exalting.  The  G.  I.'s  who  wrote 
about  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  were  not 
thinking  of  the  collections  alone;  they  were 
also  moved  by  the  beauty  of  the  building. 

Trustees,  architects,  directors  and  curators 
in  their  exertions  to  win  a  new  appreciation 
for  art  have  been  phenomenally  successful. 
But  this  is  partly  because  their  efforts  have 
come  at  the  right  historical  moment.  More 
than  150  years  ago  one  of  our  ablest  Presi- 
dents, John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
charted  the  evolution  of  American  culture. 

"  I  must  study  politics  and  war,"  he  wrote, 
"that  my  sons  may  have  liberty  to  study 
mathematics  and  philosophy.  My  sons  ought 
to  study  mathematics  and  philosophy,  ge- 
ography, natural  history  and  naval  architec- 
ture, navigation,  commerce  and  agriculture 
in  order  to  give  their  children  a  right  to  study 
painting,  poetry,  music,  architecture,  statu- 
ary, tapestry  and  porcelain." 

What  a  wise  man  predicted  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  has  now  been  realized  with  a 
plenitude  he  could  scarcely  have  foreseen  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 

In  this  and  subsequent  issues  of  the  Jour- 
nal a  few  selected  masterpieces  from  only 
one  American  museum,  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  are  being  reproduced,  but  these  will 
indicate  something  of  our  country's  richness 
in  the  work  of  the  Old  Masters.  These  great 
paintings  it  is  now  our  right,  as  John  Adams 
foretold,  to  study,  and  also,  and  more  im- 
portant, to  enjoy.  the  end 
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^  CLEAN  and  WAX  FLOORS 
STANDING  UP! 


Bruce  Floor  Products  ore  featured  at  stores 
everywhere.  The  Bruce  Doozitis  only  $1.89. 
Extra^  long-wearing  pads,  19c  each.  Bruce 
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No  more  hours  of  back-breaking  scrubbing  and 
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don't  even  soil  your  hands !  And  your  floors,  wood  or 
linoleum,  take  on  a  sparkling  new  cleanness,  a  rich, 
naturally  beautiful  lustre. 

Try  Bruce  Floor  Cleaner  and  the  wonder-working 
Doozit  today.  Clean  and  wax  the  modern  Bruce  way, 
standing  up.  And  you'll  never  scrub  another  floor! 
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World's  Largest  Maker  of  Hardwood  Floors 
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if   HOW  AMERICA  LIVES  ^ 


IHE  REBEL  HOUSEWIFE 


"Dear  Editors:  I  have  read  with  amazement  the  way  the 
mothers  in  How  America  Lives  seem  to  manage.  How 
they  accomphsh  all  the  things  they  do  is  beyond  me. 

"I  am  the  mother  of  four  small  children,  the  oldest 
11.  They  are  all  spoiled  (slightly)  and  present  problems 
that  floor  me  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  I  wonder  what 
those  wise  mammas  would  do  if  their  four-year-old  son 
collected  worms  which  he  laid  out  in  the  refrigerator 
with  precision  and  nicety,  so  they  wouldn't  'spoil.' 

"And  the  budgets — this  is  a  matter  I'd  rather  leave 
unexplored  entirely.  Even  with  the  best  intentions,  my 
budget  is  a  monster  which  prods  me  with  a  guilty  con- 
science from  one  week  until  the  next.  Of  course,  I  can't 
run  up  a  pair  of  drapes  from  a  25-cent  remnant  that  will 
look  like  custom-mades.  If  I  try  to  whip  together  any- 
thing, it  looks  more  like  I  had  used  the  egg  beater  than 
a  sewing  machine. 

"Sometime  you  should  drop  in  on  my  typical  family 
and  see  mom  as  I  represent  her — working  in  blue  jeans, 
slightly  mussed,  with  no  apparent  schedule  in  existence. 
I  just  schedule  my  time  to  the  demands  and  wants  of  my 
family,  and  how  can  you  go  on  a  strict  routine  when  the 
minute  you  start  sterilizing  bottles,  the  baby  wants  atten- 
tion or  the  doorbell  rings  or  someone  calls  on  the  phone?" 


DOROTHY  DENNIS  SMITH  responds  to  rou- 
tine as  a  colt  to  harness,  and  with  much  the 
same  result.  While  qiost  of  us  occasionally 
dream  of  kicking  over  the  traces,  pitching  out  the 
alarm  clock,  letting  the  chips — and  the  dishes — 
fall  where  they  may,  do  we?  We  do  not.  Dorothy 
reverses  this  order.  She  yearns  over  model  sched- 
ules, housekeeping  plans  and  budgets,  but  when 
».actually  confronted  with  any  such  curbs,  she  re- 
bels, but  laments  her  rebellion  with  a  sad  little 
sigh  of  introspective  frustration. 

In  such  a  moment  of  self-examination  and 
quandary,  Dorothy  sat  down  to  the  typewriter, 
dashed  off  the  foregoing  paragraphs  and  put  the 
problem  squarely  up  to  the  Journal  editors. 

Fair-skinned,  plump,  with  rather  unruly  bobbed 
brown  hair,  she  is  34  years  old.  Her  features  are 
definite,  her  eyes  brown  and  a  little  dreamy,  and 
she  wears  light-rimmed  spectacles.  These  glasses 
do  not  look  unusual,  but  they  are.  They  are  rose- 
hued.  Dorothy  views  life  and  living,  usually,  with 
insatiable  delight. 

She  was  painfully  thin  until  the  birth  of  Brenda, 
her  second  child,  now  8  years  old.  Since  then  she 
has  gained  weight  steadily,  and  this  worries  her. 
She  is  small-boned  for  her  5'  6",  which  does  not 
minimize  her  variable  140  pounds.  But  Dorothy 
detests  restraint,  whether  in  the  form  of  girdles, 
elastic  or  whaleboned,  or  whether  dietary.  The 
family's  favorite  dessert,  whipped-cream  pudding, 
contributes  somewhat  to  the  problem. 

Though  the  Smiths'  comfortable,  solidly  built 
ten-room  house  presents  an  impressive  job  of 
housekeeping,  Dorothy  only  occasionally  goads 


^'I  take  time  out  for  living  and  loving!^' 
Meet  the  Smiths., .  unregimented  Hoosiers. 

by  RUTH  SHAPLEY  MATTHEWS 

PHOTOGRAPHS     BY     MARIE  HANSEN 

"If  you  keep  your  nose  too  close  to  budgets  and  schedules,  you  pay  the  price  in  fun." 


Dream  fulfilled:  to  oim  their  ten-room  dream  house;  unfuIfUcd:  to  live  on  $100  a  week. 


Ddiothy  re\el.s  in  sliopping  trips,  often  with  rambunctious  Jelfie 
and  baby  Leslie  Anne.  Frilly  clothes  for  the  girls  are  difficult 
to  resist.  Last  year,  clothing  and  cleaning  bills  ran  up  to  $1132. 


Hard  work  and  a  "happy  house"  in 
Frankfort,  Indiana,  helped  to  dispel  the 
jinx  that  had  haunted  the  Smiths. 


herself  into  planning  a  schedule,  then  abandons  it  with  happy  rehef  for 
4-year-old  Jeffie-s  skinned  knee  or  baby  Leslie  Anne's  wet  britches. 

She  realizes  that  this  happens,  knows  why,  and  frankly  explains  it.  "Ac- 
tually, I  want  it  that  way  or  I  guess  I'd  change.  It  may  not  seem  so,  but  I 
have  my  own  system.  I  get  things  done,  but  I  do  them  my  way.  Maybe  I 
don't  do  dishes  when  other  people  do,  but  they  are  done  eventually. 

"I  hate  a  messy  house  and  I  like  things  clean  and  pleasant  for  Thurman 
and  the  children.  They  are  too.  But  if  I  want  to  go  to  the  park  with  the  kids 


or  stop  and  read  something,  I  do  it.  You  might  just  as  well  enjoy  things  as 
you  go  along  or  you  lose  an  awful  lot. 

"If  I  work  till  eleven  or  midnight  to  finish,  I  don't  qare  and  neither  does 
the  family.  We  really  have  a  lot  of  fun." 

Dorothy's  husband,  Dr.  Thurman  Smith,  39  years  old,  blond,  pleasantly 
round-featured  and  imperturbable,  comes  of  solid  Germanic  Hoosier  stock 
tempered  by  way  of  pre-Revolutionary  Carolina.  One  of  Frankfort's  busiest 
dentists,  his  practice  has  grown  steadily  since  the  Smiths  moved  to  the 


Dr.  TJiurrrian  L.  Smith,  one  of  Frankfort  s  husi(;hl  dcfiti^its, 
dogged  by  illness,  fire  and  debt  in  llie  19'UJ's,  now  has  an 
income  of  87(KXi,  modern  office,  new  X-ray  f;quipm(;nt. 


Vol(;(l  llic  best  dis|»osilion  in  I'Vaiikfoi  l  by  Dorothy 
and  friends,  Thurman  (r  (;tiler)  enjoys  his  night  out 
at  the  Tuesday  Lions  Club  supper  which  costs  $1. 


Members  era<;k:  "liolarians  oivn  the  town,  Kiwanians 
run  the  town,  and  Lioni,  enjoy  town."  Tin;  .Smith.* 
recently  joiiieil  ihc  courilrv  clMb.  dues  $.'{6  a  year. 


2():i 


Ddi  iitln ,  a  newcomer  eleven  years  ago,  was  shocked  Down  in  Salem,  Ind.,  where  she  and  Thurman  were  The  monthly  Literary  Guild  book  and  12  or  15  magazines 
l)y  town's  social  ice  but  has  made  warm  friends,  born,  their  families  helped  found  the  town.  A  great-  get  voracious  attention,  often  are  read  in  one  session. 
Among  them  are  the  twice-monthly  bridge-club  group,    great-uncle  was  frontiersman  George  Rogers  Clark.       Dorothy  says  the  work  can  wait.  "I  have  my  own  system.  " 


quietly  prosperous  little  city  of  15,000  population,  just  eleven  >ears  ago. 
Nobody  in  Frankfort  can  remember  seeing  Doctor  Thurman  excited. 
Competent  and  steady,  he  eases  his  patients'  natural  anxieties  with  comfort- 
able conversation.  His  way  with  small  fry  works  like  a  charm.  They  pla\ 
with  the  tweezers,  the  cotton  pellets  and  the  mirror  until  happily  relaxed. 
Then,  psst!  In  goes  the  filling  or  out  comes  the  tooth. 

These  methods  are  based  soundly  on  experience  provided  by  lour  li\cl . 
Smith  offspring:  Denny  (Dennis  Lewis),  age  11,  bright  as  a  button  and 
growing  like  a  weed  (he  claims  6'  2  inches  since  Scout  camp  last  year!) : 
Brenda,  blond  and  pretty,  in  the  second  grade;  Jeffie  (Jeffrey  Lee),  who  ha-^ 
a  passion  for  bug  collecting;  and  18-month-old  Botticelli  cherub  Leslir 
Anne,  whose  busy  little  feet  cover  incredible  ground  in  five  minutes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Smith  brood  is  so  happily  relaxed  as  to  provoke 
at  times  neighborly  comment  and  arched  eyebrows  over  bridge-club  tables ; 
for  example,  Jeffie's  idea  of  preserving  his  grubworms  in  the  family  refriger- 


ator. The  uncurbed  racket  of  piano  banging,  along  w  ith  an  insistent  phono- 
graph or  radio,  leaves  a  permanent  impression  on  a  caller.  Repression  is  not 
in  the  Smith  disposition,  and  if  Brenda  or  Denny  interrupts,  or  the  baby 
clutches  a  knickknack  seven  times  in  seven  seconds,  there  are  few  repri- 
mands, their  questions  are  answered,  baubles  removed.  Temporarily, 
serenity  is  resumed. 

From  7  in  the  morning,  when  Doctor  Smith  and  the  two.  older  school 
children  get  up,  until  sometime  between  7  and  9:30  P.M.  (after  the  last  little 
Smith  has  been  sent  back  to  bed  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time),  the  house 
reels  with  activity.  Thurman  briskly  prepares  breakfast  for  Brenda,  Denny 
and  himself,  sends  them  off  to  the  James  Whitcomb  Riley  Grammar  School 
a  few  blocks  away,  and  is  in  his  office  in  the  Coulter  Building  for  his  first 
appointment  at  8:30 — sometimes  earlier. 

Meanwhile  Dorothy,  feeling  a  little  guilty,  tries  to  snatch  a  few  last 
winks  of  sleep.  Ever  since  Leslie  Anne  arrived,  the  sleeping  schedule  has 


Dr.  Smith's  skill  with  children  doubles  at  home  and 
in  his  practice.  But  he  avoids  disciplining  the  kids. 
Greasing  cadavers  helped  pay  his  way  tiu-ough  school. 


*     HOW  AMERICA  LIVES  ★ 


AMERICA  SPENDS  FOR  HEALTH 

BAD  health  costs  America  $27,000,000,000  yearly  in  national  wealth  antl 
K300,000  man-hours  of  work.  The  vast  majority  of  us  cannot  aflbrd  adc- 
(|uate  medical  care. 

According  to  a  recent  Federal  Security  Agencj-  survey,  the  average  Amer- 
ican family  spends  about  1.3  per  cent  of  its  yearly  income  on  medical  care. 
But  80  per  cent  of  our  families,  with  less  than  $.5000  a  >  ear,  would  he  hard 
put  lo  finance  a  serious  illness,  and  only  half  of  ihcni  can  afford  a  moder- 
ately comprehensive  heall h-insuran<'«'  plan. 

The  GovernnuMil,  the  American  .Medical  .4ssoeiation,  the  Blue  Cross 
Shield  Commission  and  many  insuran<  e  companies  are  working  out  pro- 
grams lo  nu'el  this  nc<'d. 

Dentist  i  hurman  Smith  Earns  Around  $7000  a  Year.  Here's  How  it  is  Spent: 

Income  (in<)nthly  average)  $583. .'{.'J 

liu  ome  ta\  50.00 

Spendable  income     ....  533.33 


Food  152.08 

Clothing,  laimdry,  «-l<'aning  91.33 

Postal  savings  33.33 

Fmnitiire   31.50 

Interest  on  mortgage  .  .  .  2.08 
(ias  for  heating  and  cooking  12.90 

Fleet  ri<ilv   6.00 

Water  1.25 

Tax  on  home  10.00 


Insiirant'c   IT, 

Health   8 

K<'creation   23, 

Christmas  presents  ....  It, 
Magazines,  papers,  hooks, 

records   16 

Chiu-ch,  charily  funds  ...  9 

Telephone   3 


13 
33 
17 
58 


Services  (cleaning;  sitter) 
Car— repairs  and  upkeep 
House  giteration    .   .  . 
House  payments    .  .  . 
Personal  care  


67 
17 
33 
75 
75 
42 
00 

 33 

Total  $546.10 


26. 
18. 
10. 
20. 
4. 
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We're  really  a  happy  family,''  says  Dorothy; 
though  I  wistfully  hope  to  be  a  model  mother, 
right  now  we  go  merrily  on  our  way." 


been  out  of  kilter.  Leslie  has  her  o\vn  notions  about  bedtime.  Apparently  re- 
quiring less  sleep  than  most  youngsters,  though  otherwise  normal,  good- 
natured  and  healthy,  she  stubbornly  resists  regular  routine.  She  patters 
around  doAmstairs  long  after  the  other  children  are  sleeping,  then  wakens 
Asith  the  sunbeams.  It  is  a  serious  problem.  Thurman's  work  requires  a  steady 
hand  and  clear  vision,  for  which  he  must  have  at  least  eight  hours  of  undis- 
turbed rest.  So  he  has  retired  to  the  guest  room  for  "the  duration."  Dorothy 
copes  with  a  lively  little  roommate  as  best  she  can.  The  crib  is  in  her  room, 
and  the  only  one  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  is  Leslie  Anne.  She 
chirps,  chatters  and  scolds  bright  and  early  in  the  morning  until  snuggled  into 
Dorothy's  bed.  There  she  tries  to  make  amends  for  misbehavior  by  standing 
on  her  head,  smothering  a  sleepy  mother  with  lavish  kisses. 

Dorothy  is  downstairs  by  8:30  or  9.  After  she  has  fed  Jeffie  and  the  baby, 
she  settles  in  the  big.  well-equipped  kitchen,  where  plants  in  copper  pots  catch 
the  glow  of  morning  sunliglit.  She  wears  blue  jeans,  a  shirt  open  at  the  throat, 
and  comfortable  old  red  loafers  on  her  feet,  her  fatigue  uniform  which  has 
proved  adequate  for  any  day's  emergencies.  Before  plunging  into  an  ominous 
stack  of  dishes,  she  lingers  over  breakfast,  fortifying  lierself  with  the  antics  of 
Blondie  in  the  Frankfort  Morning  Times.  She  reads  the  paper  from  cover  to 
cover,  and,  while  deploring  this  habit,  she  cannot  resist  the  morning  pause 
with  the  comics  and  the  news  while  the  work  waits. 

From  then  on  there  are  few  other  quiet  moments.  Four  times  a  day  when 
Le.-lie  Anne  has  her  bottle,  Dorothy  sits  and  rocks  her,  a  habit  she  has  followed 
witii  each  of  the  children.  This  is  disruptive  to  housework,  but  the  baby  loves 
it  and  so  does  Dorothy. 

Once  Dorothv  goes  after  it,  there  is  a  method  in  the  Smith  housekeeping. 
With  vacuum  and  dustcloth,  she  attacks  it  the  way  a  quarterback  makes  a  flying 
tackle.  The  daily  cleaning  is  done  in  less  than  an  hour.     (Comimied  on  Page  206) 


Everything  happens  at  once  at  the  Smiths';  the  telephone  rings,  the  baby  gets  a  spill, 
the  man  from  the  gas  company  savs,  "Sign,  please!"  for  the  hot-water-heater  repair  job. 
Dorotliy  does  two  big  washings  a  week,  but  worst  job  is  getting  crumbs  off  kitchen  floor. 
Landscaping  on  the  lawn  is  accomplished  with  trikes  and  bikes  and  toy  rolling  stock. 


'Do  you  think  you  idll  live  through  it?"  4-year-old  Jeffie  askea 


Dciuiy,  aduhScoul,  is  also  safety  palioliiiaii  at  tlie  James  Wliitcomb 
Riley  School.  Folds  and  delivers  .'Sfl  Indianapolis  News  papers  every 
afUTnf)nn  and  earns  $4.50  a  week.  This  is  spent  on  comics,  movies. 


HOW  A.>ii':ni«;A  livk.s 


aiiilma,  a  ho  took  charge  of  the  kids  ivhile  their  parents  had  a  brief  breather  recently.  Above,  he  "enjoys  ill  health"  when  Brenda  and  a  friend  play  at  nursing. 


Dorothy  erects  barriers  in  doorways  to  keep  Leslie  It's  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one  for  household  pets,  turtles,  Eigiit-year-old  Brenda  shines  on  Sunday  morning,  pre- 
Anne  from  mischief.  Special  bedtime  treat  for  chicks,  beetles,  carp,  butterflies,  bugs  and  worms.  Longest  pares  breakfast  before  going  to  Methodist  Sunday 
those  tireless  feet  is  to  climb  up  forbidden  stairs.        survivor  is  Jeffie's  agile  cat,  which  gets  new  name  every  week.       school.  Paid  25c  a  week,  she  tidies  room,  runs  errands. 
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-k     HOW  A>IERirA  LIVES  ir 


There's  no  pattern  for 

love  and  laughter, 
no  routine  for  happiness. 


During  the  day,  Duruthy  frequently  drops  everything  to  cuddle  the  baby  in  favorite ^oston  rocker. 


(Coniinued  from  Page  204)  Mondays  and  Fridays  are  washdays.  They  never 
start  at  crack  of  dawn.  But  with  anybody's  luck,  the  clothes  are  dry  by 
sundown.  All  hand  ironing  (shirts  and  dresses)  goes  out  to  a  laundress. 
Flat  pieces  Dorothy  does  on  the  portable  mangle,  all  through  the  week. 
Tuesday  nights  she  has  a  date  with  Bob  Hope  and  a  staggering  basket 
of  mending.  This  is  Thurman's  night  at  the  Lions  Club.  Dorothy  whisks 
on  buttons  and  stitches  burst  seams  to  a  running  patter  of  nonsense. 

Thursday  afternoon  is  Thurman's  half  day  off.  He  is  home  with  the 
car  and  the  marketing  is  done.  For  all  his  sensible  talk  about  a  budget, 
he  can't  be  trusted  with  a  grocery  list!  So  they  market  together.  Bargains! 
Thurman,  unchaperoned,  falls  for  bargains  every  time.  They  may  be 
cheap  individually,  but  collectively,  the  way  Thurman  does  it,  it  is  mur- 
der to  the  S35  (more  or  less)  limit  for  the  weekly  grocery  bill.  The  car 
comes  home  loaded  with  a  dozen  cans  of  soup,  tomato  juice,  grapefruit 
juice,  four  dozen  ears  of  corn.  Well,  the  cans  will  keep,  but  the  corn 
won't.  So  the  family  wallows  in  sweet  corn. 

The  big  cleaning  day  is  Saturday.  An  Amish  seminary  near  by  pro- 
vides "Holiness"  students  for  household  work.  Dorothy's  current 
helper  is  Caroline,  20  years  old  and  fervently  religious.  This  quality 
makes  for  conscientious  cleaning,  also  baby  sitting  on  occasions.  But 
it  has  its  uneasy  side  too.  "Holiness"  girls,  because  of  their  back- 
ground, are  likely  to  disapprove  of  practically  everything.  , 


Dorothy  does  no  canning.  Case  goods  she  finds  quite  as  economical.-? 
Home-canned  food  is  apt  to  spoil  on  the  shelves.  Anyway,  with  th^  price 
of  produce  and  sugar,  you  don't  save  much.  The  back  vard  is  too  full  of 
play  yard,  a  garage  and  a  huge  old  elm  tree  for  vegetable  gardening.  She 
recalls  with  horror  all  those  radishes"  (there  must  have  been  a  gallon  a 
day)  the  time  Thurman  planted  them. 

This  omission  disturbs  Thurman,  and  Dorothy  feels  sadly  remiss. 
Thurman's  mother  and  Dorothy's  were  of  the  old  school  where  preserv- 
ing, jelly  making  and  pickling  came  as  surely  with  the  seasons  as  the 
peaches,  pears  and  plmns. 

'  I'm  just  different,"  she  sighs. 

Sewing  is  another  lost  art  to  Dorothy,  but  she  is  resigned.  There 
are  so  many  more  interesting  things  to  do  than  pushing  a  needle  through 
endless  yards  of  fabric.  But  this  has  its  disadvantages  with  two  little 
girls  to  dress.  Dorothy  loves  pretty  clothes.  Brenda's  and  Leslie's  are 
frilly  and  feminine.  Dorothy's  mother,  who  lives  in  California,  eases  the 
problem  by  making  the  baby's  clothes.  Dorothy  pays  for  materials.  All 
those  dainty  handmade  dresses  would  cost  much  more  at  Adler's,  in 
Frankfort,  or  Block's,  Indianapolis.  Dorothy  does  buy  Brenda's  dresses 
there  and  that  mounts  up! 

"If  I  could  sew,"  she  laments.  Instead,  she  haunts  the  clearance 
sales.  Jeffie's  S40  snow  suit  was  reduced  to  S20.  Her  own  S80  winter 
coat  was  just  half  price. 

Dorothy  would  redecorate  the  house  frequently  if  she  could,  but 
must  satisfy  the  yen  by  moving  furniture  from  room  to  room.  The 
Smiths  get  virtually  every  home-decorating  magazine  published.  "An- 
tiquing" she  considers  highly  rewarding,  though  Thurman  is  skeptical. 
Dorothy  feels  that  the  S550  spent  on  antiques  for  the  house  was  an 
investment.  And  it  was.  She  paid  .S3.5  for  the  cherry  corner  cupboard, 
.S90  for  a  Doulton  dinnerware  set:  and  $1.5  bought  a  mahogany  button- 
leg  table  and  two  Jenny  Lind  beds. 

She  keeps  the  big,  roomy,  fifty-year-old  place,  with  its  high  ceilings 
and  polished  floors,  amazingly  well  ordered  in  spite  of  the  ruggedly  in- 
<iivi(lual  regime  and  six  active  occupants.  There  are  five  rooms  down- 
stairs. On  the  left  of  an  old-fashioned  entrance  hall  is  Dorothy's  parlor- 
living  room,  giddy  with  red  ntse-sprigged  chintz  and  her  treasured  an- 
ti(juc>.  The  wiiidows.  shadow-boxed,  with  chintz  ruffles,  (■(>m[)roniise 
fa>hii>n  witli  utility  and  save  cleaners'  bills,  but  the  staid  room,  propor- 
tioned for  tlu-  '90's,  appears  a  bit  startled  by  the  frivolity. 

((  (inlinueJ  on  I'age  236) 


'I'liiirtiiuti  sr-ldoiii  lakes  lime  oiil  for  fi.sliing  sprees  like  this  one  with  Denny,  hut 
lie's  a  f^diiil  liaiii!  witli  a  easting  nid.  Wlieii  family  fim  rdiifliels  with  Maviiif; 
funds,  'riiurtuari's  ar^Mitiieiils  lor  piainieil  s|,riii|iii^  usually  "^n  (Mil  the  wiiulnw." 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


mate  VeUUCH     COUOK  Njar^arine 

a  tim  American  favorfte .' 


BOIV6  /kfess/ 

PINCH  BERRY  AND  KNEAD  BAG 
TO  COLOR  DELRICH 

•  No  mixing  bowl  mess!  No  wasfe! 

•  Blends  to  golden  yellow  inside  bag, 

•  Amazingly  easy  fo  co/or/ 

•  Mold  in  own  cartoni 

•  Easy  to  cut  in  quarters  or  pattiesl 

After  AII-'lHl  TASTE  TELLS" 


WHAT  A  SNAP  FOR  ME!" 


"How  glad  I  am  that  Delrich  gave 
me  the  easy,  modem  way  to  color 
my  favorite  table  spread !  And  my 
family  voted  Delrich  their  favorite, 
too,  for  its  "deUcious,  creamy-rich 
flavor!  There's  such  a  difference 


in  Delrich!  It's  amazing  the  way 
it  holds  its  flavor  and  freshness!" 

See  for  yourself  why  thousands 
are  switching  to  Delrich!  Nutri- 
tious— yet  so  economical,  every 
pound  of  Delrich  is  packed  with 


natural  food  energy  and  enriched 
with  15,000  units  of  Vitamin  A. 

Delrich  and  E-Z  Color  Pak  are  the 
trademarks  of  The  Cudahy  Packing 
Co.  for  its  margarine. 

THE  CUDAHY  PACKING  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


From  experience  comes  faith  .  •  • 


Not  (luhe,  not  hing,  not  emperor,  .  .  .  but  the 
simple  word  ''doctor"  falls  on  the  ear  of  mankind 
with  greatest  meaning. 

Doctor . . .  despair  turns  into  hope.  Doctor  . . . 
suspense  gives  way  to  knowledge.  The  moment 
he  crosses  tiie  threshold  he  seems  to  lift  a  burden 
of  fear  and  uncertainty  from  the  liouse. 

This  wide  respect  comes  fiom  within  the 


doctor  himself.  It  comes  from  his  faith  .  .  .  born 
of  years  of  early  sacrifice  .  .  .  the  responsibility 
for  life  and  death. 

The  stored-up  knowledge  of  all  the  doctors 
who  have  gone  before  . . .  experience  at  a  thou- 
sand bedsides  .  .  .  continuous  contact  witii  man 
and  the  human  mind  . . .  tliese  have  given  him  ins 
surest  instrument  .  .  .  faith  in  himself. 


E  R- Squibb  &  Sons 

Manufacturing  (lliemisis  lo  the  Medical  I'rofession  simc  Ifi/ifi 
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*      HOW  AMEHK^A  LIVES  * 

MIDDLEWEIGHT  CHAMPION 

By  DAWN  CROWELL  NORMAN 

Beauty  Editor  of  the  Journal 


FIRST  WEEK 

Height  5'  «"  Wei&iht  144    Pounds  KunI  .Itt"  WuiNt  :iO"    Hi|»M  40" 

Hair-do — unbecoming.  Make-up — sketchy.  Grooming — incomplete  and  unflattering.  A 
capsule  analysis  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Smith,  who  agrees  the  most  successful  way  to  improve 
your  appearance  is  to  acknowledge  your  handicaps,  then  quickly  make  a  plan  of  action 
to  take  you  on  the  right  side  of  the  beauty  border!  Her  pictures  prove  her  philosophy. 


THIRD  WEEK 


Heiteht 


5'H"  Weisilit..  .  .  lai  l>«>un«lN  IKiiiil*.^.  .  Waixl  .  .  .  27"   Hips  .  .  .  :i7  ' 


Mrs.  Smithes  new  waist  and  hip  measurements  are  a  result  of  diet,  exercise  and  proper 
girdling.  Over  a  lightweight  but  firmly  elasticized  girdle,  she  wears  a  waist-cincher  which 
also  flattens  the  midriff  and  upper  hips.  ''The  garments  together,''''  says  Mrs.  Smith, 
''are  more  comfortable  and  give  more  support  than  my  old  girdle  which  never  fitted  me.''"' 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  FRANCKSCO  SCAVULLO 


IN  three  weeks  Dorothy  Smith  banished  the  bulges  and  excess  weight  she 
had  accumulated  over  a  period  of  years.  With  her  husband  and  four  lively 
youngsters  to  care  for,  Dorothy's  remodeling  job  had  to  be  done  at 
home — in  a  minimtun  amount  of  time. 

After  a  thorough  physical  examination,  and  with  permission  from  her* 
doctor,  Dorothy  promptly  embarked  on  her  prettifying  program.  In  addition 
to  her  exercises  and  diet,  described  below,  she  took  this  time  to  experiment 
with  prettier  make-up,  try  a  new  hair-do  and  perfect  her  grooming.  She-dis- 
covered soft  curls  camouflaged  a*too  high  forehead,  richer  make-up  gave  a 
new  glow  to  her  face,  a  one-piece  dress  with  simple  lines  did  more  to  flatter 
her  figure  than  two-piece  suits.  The  results,  illustrated  on  this  page,  produced 
one  of  the  prettiest  wFves  and  mothers  in  Dorothy's  neighborhood! 

If  you  are  dieting,  a  calorie  booklet  will  enable  you  to  vary  your  menus  as 
well  as  help  you  choose  the  foods  which  furnish  the  daily  body  needs  for 
protein,  minerals  and  vitamins. 

Here  is  a  typical  day's  menu  from  Dorothy's  diet: 

BREAKFAST  CALORIES 

Fruit  (sliced  peaches)  '  .  50 

1  slice  rye  toast   75 

1  teaspoon  butter   40 

2  strips  crisp  bacon   80 

Coffee  or  tea  •   0 

LUNCH 

Soup  (1  cup  vegetable)   90 

4  crackers   60 

Salad  (I'i  cup  salmon,  Yi  cup  celery,  lettuce)   115 

1  glass  skim  milk  or  buttermilk   90 

UIMNEK 

Meat  (3  ounces  roast  lamb)   175 

1  vegetable  {-/i  cup  broccoli)   40 

1  teaspoon  butter   40 

Salad  (cucumber  and  lettuce)   15 

1  teaspoon  French  dressing   25 

Fruit  {/i  cantaloupe)   35 

1  glass  skim  milk  or  buttermilk   90 

•  Total  Calories  1020 


(Cnntinued  on  Paep  2'*6\ 
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★    HOW    AMERICA    LIVES  -k 


MARIE  HAKSBN 


Today,  millions  of  people  are 
enjoying  DurJcee  s  Margarine 
-all  colored  a  tempting  yel- 
low and  ready  to  serve  at  the 
table.  It  comes  in  handy 
quarter-pound  prints-each 
yellow-colored  print  as  good 
to  look  at  as  it  is  to  taste! 

^"5^^^^'^'^  a  delightful  spread 
and  the  finest  for  all  your  cook- 
^ng  and  baking.  It's  mild  and 

sweet  as  a  spring  morning  and 
always   countrj-fresh.  Every 

pound  contains  15,000  units  of 
Vitamin  A  the  year  round 


Durkees  now  on  sale  yellow 
in  these  30  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Alabama  • 
Arizona  •  Arkansas  •  Colo- 
rado .  Florida  .  Georgia  • 
Idaho  .  Indiana  •  Kansas  • 
Kentucky  •  Louisiana  •  Maine 
•Maryland  •  Massachusetts  • 
Missouri  .  Mississippi  •  Ne- 
braska •  N.  Jersey  •  N.  Mexico 
•Nevada  •  No.  Carolina  •  No 
Dakota  .  Oklahoma  •  Rhode 
Island.  So.  Carolina  .  Tennes- 
see. Texas.  Utah.  Virginia. 
W.  Virginia. 


If  YOUR  State  Laws  - 
Prohibit  Yellow  Mar-  "1 
garine...  ^ 
...you  can  get  Durkee's 
fine  Margarine  — with- 
out  the    iO'    Federal  V 
Tax— in  either  of  these  4^ 
two  ways: 


rVee* 


In  the  easy-colorinf; 
package  with  the 
color  capsule  in  tht 
bag.  ( Shown  above. ) 
Uncolored,  in  the 
money  -  saving  pack- 
age so  familiar  to  you. 
( Shown  at  left. ) 


Durkee  Famous  Foods 


Chicago,  III. 
Norwalk,  Ohio 


Berkeley,  Cal. 
ElmhurM.  L.  I..  N.  V. 


Thirty-five  dollars  a  ueek  feeds  big  and  little  Smiths — not  an 
extravagant  budget  figure,  by  any  means,  at  today's  food  prices. 

if    Bif  IAHKi.LA  G.  SH0HEH 

^HATEVEK  Noiir  top  figure  may  be  for  the  weekly  grocery  Ijill  keeping  it 
down  under  is  a  constant  struggle.  It's  .so  easy  to  spend  more— so  hard  to 
pass  up  the  more  expensive  foods  displaced  attractively  ui  the  markets. 
Mrs.  Smith  spends  about  S35  a  week  for  food  for  the  six  of  them—' 
certainly  a  very  economical  allowance. 

Whether  or  not  you  keep  a  record  of  how  your  food  dollars  are  spent, 
\ou  know  well  that  to  .save  mone\  \ou  have  to  spend  extra  time— time  in 
studying  the  grocery  ads,  extra  time  in  shopping  for  the  best  buys,  often 
longer  cooking  time.  It  takes  longer  to  make  a  good  lamb  stew ,  for  instance, 
than  to  broil  loin  lamb  chops,  but  there's  certainly  a  .saving  m  money. 

Budget  dinners  can  l)e  just  as  interesting  and  just  as  much  fun  to  prepare 
and  include  just  as  many  surprises  for  the  famih  as  more  elaborate  meals. 
Here  is  proof.  Each  of  these  dinners  will  fit  int(j  a  moderate-cost  focxl 
Imdget,  yet  each  has  a  new  wa>  or  two  of  preparing  the  same  ftxxis 
Nou've  been  .serving  right  along. 


*Baked  Eggplant  Provencal 
Glazed  Carrot.*  and  Oiiion.s 
Celery 
Corn  Muffins — Spread 
Sliced  Oranges  W  ith 
*Apricot  Sauce 
Milk— Coffee 

BAKED  EGGPLANT 
l'R()\  ENC  VI.  ' 

I'artially  c-ook'^  |>t>uii<l  .sIicimI  liac-oii 
•■111  into  small  pi<-<-«->i:  r«-iii«n<-  from 
|iaii.  Peel  and  rut  1  larfK'  rip«'  t'fiji- 
plan  t  into  'j-inrli  sli<-«'s.  Season  «  it  li 
salt  and  pepper.  IMp  into  l><-al<-n  et:t^. 
tlien  in  era<-ker  crumbs.  Saiitt*  on 
both  sides  in  the  baeon  fat.  \rrunge 
<-:ruplaiil  sliees  in  sballou  baking 
pan.  ('ook  slo«l>  nii\lur<-  fit  par- 
liall.\  eooked  baeon.  <  ii p  eliii|>|>e<l 
••elery,  '4  I'up  ebopped  parsle>.  I 
<>iiif>n,  elioppetl,  niilil  \eKelables  art- 
just  tender.  \«ld  'i  «-up  er«-am  and 
season  uith  salt  aii<l  pepper.  Place 
a  ibick  slice  of  lomalii  on  eacb  cgK- 
platil  slice,  'lop  \iilli  a  s|Mi<inlul  id 
bacon  mi\lurc.  Kakc  in  a  in>id<'rale 
o\en.  .'t.'SD"  K..  for  '{II  minutes. 

M'HICOT  SM  Ci; 

Separal  c  I  ckk-  lieal  I  be  >  <dk  as  I  bit  k 
as  win  can  and  c(»inbinc  uitb  'i  4-iip 


sour  eream.  2  teaspoons  lemon  juice. 
'8  teaspoon  salt  and  '2  <'up  apricot 
preserves.  Klend  «ell  an<l  fold  in  1 
egg  white  beaten  stiff  but  not  dr\  . 
Chill. 

*     ★  ★ 

*.AIeat  Balls  With  Sauerkraut 
Mashed  Potatoes 
Rav*  C^arrol  Slicks 
Rye  Bread  and  Spread 
*Fruit  Ring 
Milk -Coffee 

MEAT  BALES 
WITH  SAIERKRVIT 

Mix  touclhcr  '4  pound  crtnind  \eal. 
'2  pound  urouiul  Ix-ef  ami  ']  pounti 
grountl  piirk.  Vibl  I  onion,  chopp^'il, 
'  2  cliM  c  t-arlic.  ni ashed  I  o  a  pulp  »  it  li 
I '2  li-aspof>ris  sail,  '4  lc;is|M>on  pep- 
per. I  fiiu  and  '4  cup  ra»  rice.  Shape 
into  snuill  balls:  brown  in  2  table- 
sp4t4»ns  m<-lt<'d  Hli4»rtcnint!.  ba<Miii 
fat  itr  Maliul  oil. 

Op4*n  I  \4».  2'j4-an  sauerkraut  an4l 
arrauKt'  liidf  of  il  in  a  la>cr  on  Im>I- 
l4im  of  small  4>4i\4*ri-4l  roiisl4>r  or  eas- 
H4*rt»l4-.  I'ul  t  Im*  UH'al  balls  4in  l4»p  ftf 
kraul.  i!4»\4-r  uilh  r4*sl  4»f  kraut. 
Pour  I  can  c4in4lcnH4*4l  Itmialo  soup 
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mixed  with  1  cup  water  over  the  top. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven,  350°F.,  1)^ 
hours.  Serves  6. 

FRUIT  RING 

Drain  sirup  from  1  !\o.  ean  fruit 
cocktail.  To  the  sirup  add  enou^ih 
water  to  make  1  !4  cups  liquid.  Heat 
to  a  hoil  and  add  to  1  packafie 
lemon-flavored  gelatin  dessert,  add 
juice  of  1  lemon.  Chill  until  thick 
and  sirupy.  Add  fruits.  Pour  into  a 
ring  mold  and  chill  until  set .  Serves  6. 

★  *  ★ 

•Salmon-and-Macaroni 

Casserole 
"Canned  Peas  and  Corn 
*Carrot  Relish 
*Dessert  Muffins— Honey  Butter 
Milk— Coffee 

SALMON-AND-MACARONI 
CASSEROLE 

Cook  1  package  elhovt  macaroni  un- 
til tender  in  hoiling  salted  water. 
Drain  and  rinse  with  hot  water. 
Drain  and  remove  skin  and  hones 
from  a  1-pound  can  salmon.  Flake 
the  fish.  Comhine  with  macaroni 
and  3'/i  cups  thin  cream  sauce.  Sea- 
son mixture  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  J*  teaspoon  dry  mustard.  Add  1 
cup  grated  cheese.  Pour  into  cas- 
serole and  bake  20-25  minutes  in 
moderately  hot  oven,375°F.  Serves  6. 

CARROT  RELISH 

Mix  the  following  ingredients  to- 
gether: 2  cups  shredded  carrot,  4 
tablespoons  chopped  green  pepper, 
4  sweet  pickles,  chopped,  2  teaspoons 
lemon  juice,  '/a  teaspoon  salt.  %  cup 
chopped  onion,  1  cup  mayonnaise  or 
salad  dressing,  2  dashes  Tabasco 
sauce  and  a  little  pepper.  Taste  for 
seasoning.  Makes  1  pint. 

DESSERT  MUFFINS 

To  2  cups  prepared  biscuit  mix,  add 
'4  cup  sugar,  cup  chopped  citron 
and  cup  currants.  Beat  2  eggs.  Add 
1  cup  milk  and  3  tablespoons  melted 
shortening.  Add  liquids  to  dry  in- 
gredients, mixing  only  until  dry  in- 
gredients are  dampened.  Muffin 
batters  should  never  be  mixed  until 
smooth.  Fill  greased  muffin  pans 
full.  Bake  15  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven,  450°F.  Makes  12  muffins. 

Have  dry  and  liquid  ingredients 
ready  to  mix,  but  do  not  mix  and  put 
in  oven  to  bake  until  you  remove  the 
salmon  casserole.  This  way  they  can 
bake  while  you're  having  the  main 
course  and  will  be  hatiand  fresh. 

HONEV  BUTTER 

Cream  together  2  parts  soft  butter 
or  margarine  to  1  part  honey.  This 
keeps  well  in  refrigerator.  Wonder- 
ful on  pancakes  the  next  morning  if 
you  have  any  left. 

★  ★  ★ 

*Cheese-and-Toinato  Souffle 
Spinach  with  Buttered  Crumbs 
*Creamed  Onions  with  Peanuts 

Bran  Muffins  and  Spread 
Baked  Apple-Tapioea  Pudding 
Milk-Coffee 

CHEESE- AN  D-TOM  ATO 
SOUFFLE 

Make  a  cream  sauce  using  6  table- 
spoons butter  or  margarine,  6  table- 
spoons flour,  214  cups  milk.  Cook 
until  smooth  and  thick.  Add  6  tal>le- 
spoons  tomato  paste  and  mix  well. 
Then  add  cups  grated  Cheddar 
cheese.  Season  with  2'A  teaspoons 
salt.  Add  5  well-beaten  egg  yolks. 


Cool  slightlv.  Fohl  in  .5  egg  whites 
stiffly  beaten.  Pour  into  2  quart  un- 
grcascil  casserole  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
erately slow  <nen.  325°F.,  for  45  min- 
utes. Serve  at  once. 

CREAMED  ONIONS 
WITH  PEANUTS 

Make  creamed  onions  just  as  you 
always  do.  Before  serving,  add  '/^  cup 
coarsely  chopped  salted  peanuts  to 
l'/2  quarts  creamed  onions. 

★  ★  ★ 

*Chili  Pork  Chops 
Baked  Sweet  Potatoes 

*Pork  Relish 
Toasted  Rolls — Spread 
Canned  Pears — Molasses  Cookies 
Milk -Coffee 

CHILI  PORK  CHOPS 

Flour  and  season  6  shoulder  pork 
chops.  Brown  in  skillet  in  a  litllr 
meltcd  shortening  or  salad  oil. 
Transfer  to  small  roaster  or  large 
casserole.  Put  1  slice  onion  on  top  of 
each  chop.  Thin  1  cup  <'hili  sau<-e 
with  1  cup  water. 

Pour  over  chops  unci  bake  in  mod- 
erate oven.  3.50°F..  1  '2  hours,  or  unt  il 
tender.  These  may  be  steamed  on 
top  of  range  in  covered  skillet  over 
low  heat,  if  )ou  prefer.  Sweet  pota- 
toes, chops  and  a  casserole  of  scal- 
loped corn  all  bake  well  at  same 
temperature. 

PORK  RELISH 

Peel  and  core  4—6  apples.  Chop. 
There  should  be  2  cups.  Add  3  table- 
spoons chopped  green  pepper,  1 
tablespoon  chopped  union.  l',4  tea- 
spoons salt,  a  dash  of  pepper  and 
^  cup  sour  cream. 

★  *  * 

*Baked  Corned -Beef  Hash 
with  Deviled  Eggs 
Green  Beans 
Whole- Wheat  Bread  and  Spread 

Coleslaw 
*Hot  Gingerbread  with  Fig  Sauce 
Milk -Coffee 

BAKED  CORNED-BEEF  HASH 
WITH  DKMLEU  EGGS 

Open  1  can  corned-beef  hash  at  both 
ends.  Push  out  cylinder  of  hash  and 
cut  into  b  slices.  Arrange  in  bottom 
of  shallo^^  casserole.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Hard-cook  aiitl 
devil  3  eggs — adding  prepared  mus- 
tard, salt.  pepi>er  and  vinegar  to  the 
mashed  yolks — anti  fill  the  whiles. 
There  will  be  6  halves.  Put  I  on 
each  slice  of  hash. 

Make  3  cups  thin  cream  sau<-c. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  add 
14  cup  grated  cheese  an<l  a  little 
grated  onion.  Poiu'  over  hash  and 
eggs.  Top  with  buttered  crumbs. 
Bakein  moderate  oven.  35(1°  F.,30 — 10 
minutes,  until  bubbly  and  brown. 
Serves  6. 

HOT  GINGERBREAD 
WITH  FIG  SAICE 

Bake  gingerbread  along  with  hash 
casserole.  I  se  vour  own  favorite  rec- 
ipe; or  easier  still,  use  one  of  the 
mixes.  Cut  into  s<|uares.  .Serve  hot 
with  the  following  sauce: 

Mix  '2  cup  sugar  with  2  table- 
spoons cornstarch.  Add  2  cups  water, 
blending  until  smooth.  Then  add 
the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  1  lemon 
and  1  cup  ground  or  chopped  dried 
figs.  Cook  until  sauce  is  thickened 
and  clear.  Serve  over  hot  gingerbread. 


★  ★*★★★★★★★*★★*★★★★ 


Easy  as1^e..r 

and^mnke  If  apple  / 


^P^^^    Here  s  t«V    .ddit^""  °'  c:„ice  ^V^*  ti^e- 
apP^^'^^'  ^  aPP^ecaUes,   ^ 


apP 


Ve  tap 


ioca. 


'■'.'w  uPP*^'      res  BaV^'^  Reduce  ["^^^ 


utes. 


Send  for  other  unusual  recipes  to 
Durkee  Famous  Foods.  Dept.  L3-9, 
Elmhursi,  Long  Island,  N.  V. 


•k    now  AMERICA  LIVESi  if 


^  7    I       Polka-dot  crepe  blouse  with  soft  neckline.  "Easy- 

to-Make"  \ogue  Design  No.  6563,  12  to  40.  \ 

V 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY 
FRANCESCO  SCAVULLO 


Dorothy  Smith  wearing  her  three-piece  black  faille  suit.  Fresh 
white  gloves  and  flowers,  ^ogue  Design  No.  S-4956,  12  to  20. 


ernoon 


Off. . . . 


Dorothy  Smith,  mother  of  four  lively  children,  occasionally 
looks  forward  to  an  afternoon  off  ...  a  chance  to  toss  aside 
her  house  dresses  and  "dress  up"  for  a  matinee  in  Indian- 
apolis or  to  prowl  through  antique  shops  (her  favorite 
hobby).  We  helped  Dorothy  plan  a  minimum  of  clothes 
with  a  maximum  wearing  plan.  Her  three-piece  black  faille 
suit  has  a  straight  boxy  jacket  that  can  be  used  separately 
over  other  dresses.  The  skirt  and  top  have  button-back 
detail  and  a  simplicity  that  lends  itself  to  accessory 
^\;;^  changes.  An  extra  polka-dot  blouse  to  wear  with  the  faille 
skirt  and  her  printed  silk  dress,  Dorothy  thinks,  will  carry 
her  through  spring  and  summer.    *    BY  NORA  O'LEARY 


The  black  faille  skirt  and  blouse  worn  as  a  dress. 
Back-button  detail.  Perfect  accessory-change  dress. 


©  VOGUE 


Printed  rayon  crepe,  slim  waistline.  Vogue  Design 
No.  6669,   12  to  20.   Make  gloves  to  match. 


Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  tlie  store  whicli  sells  ttietn  in  your  city.  Or  order  them  by  mail,  enclosing 
check  or  money  order*,  from  Vogue  Pattern  Service,  Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  or  in  Canada 
from  198  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario,  u  ,„i„-,i„ni  r.  „.i.ni,  i,i.„s,-  ,„i,i  Ki/n  «<,. 

Itark  and  IHhfr  l'l«'ira.  I'riri-m  and  SIxpu  om  i'aaf  UHU 
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is  a  "GREAT  PERFUME?" 

In  "An  Open  Letter  About  Perfume"*  I  have  explained  how  to  choose  a  "good" 
perfume.  It  is  more  difficult,  however,  to  explain  what  is  a  "great"  perfume  and  how  to  recognize  it. 

It  is  just  as  complex  to  explain  what  makes  a  perfume  "great"  as  it  is  to  explain 
what  makes  a  piece  of  music  or  a  painting  a  masterpiece. 

High  price  does  not  make  a  "great"  perfume,  nor  even  a  "good"  perfume. 

It  is  true  that  a  "good"  and  a  "great"  perfume  can  be  made  only  at  a  price  (because 
its  making  requires  first  class  essential  oils  and  other  ingredients  which  are  often  very  costly), 
but  this  price  need  not  be  extravagant. 

A  GREAT  PERFUME  must  be  refined  and  give  you  a  feeling  of  beauty  and  happiness. 

A  GREAT  PERFUME  should  be  an  "original"  fragrance,  and  not  merely  a  variation 
on  the  same  theme.  It  should  be  as  different  as  L'Origan  is  from  L'Aimant. 

A  GREAT  PERFUME  must  have  a  remarkable  unity  of  odor,  by  which  we  mean 
that  not  even  the  most  sensitive  nose  should  be  able  to  distinguish  any  specific  component  of  the 
perfume.  Furthermore,  it  should  maintain  this  unity  of  odor  as  it  "diffuses"  in  the  open  and  with 
time.  At  no  time  may  it  lose  its  beauty  and  refinement. 

A  GREAT  PERFUME  will  awaken  in  us  the  sentiment  of  mystery  and  rejoice  our  heart. 

A  GREAT  PERFUME  is  lasting,  yet  gives  one  always  a  feeling  of  beauty,  of  joy, 

and  refinement. 

A  GREAT  PERFUME  like  a  masterpiece  in  all  other  arts,  wins  the  recognition  of 
the  publifc  and  stands  the  test  of  time. 

NEVER  FORGET  THAT  YOU  WILL  BE  REMEMBERED  BY  YOUR  PERFUME. 


PRESIDENT  / 

COTY,  INC. 


'^Anyone  wishing  a  copy  of  **An  Open  Letter  About  Perfume"  may  secure  it  by 
writing  to  Coty,  Inc.,  730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  /V.  Y Attention  Miss  I.  Florian. 
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Man 


1 


After  the  Easter  Parade 


'eyre  s^o /?/c6 


k—i^atnSi.  Comfortable  Cuban  heel 
slipper  with  flattering  bow 
treatment  on  the  vamp.  $6.00. 

B — '^(j/eo.  A  lattice-like  vamp  enhances 
this  lovely  sling  style.  $5.50. 

C — ^/'i/i.  Dressy  high  heeled  sling  pump. 
In  widths  AAA  to  B.  $6.50. 

All  slippers  come  in  Heaven  Blue,  Pink, 
Royal  Blue,  Wine,  Scarlet,  Black  ond 
White  shimmering  satin. 

AT  BETTER  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


COAffy  (  Sl/PP£/fS 

Alac/e  by  Masfer  Craftsmen  since  1882 


MENTAL  ILLNESS 

[Continued  from  Page  45) 


Yet  no  one  of  us  can  say  he  is  above  the 
need  of  help.  Mental  illness  hits  one  in  five 
families — one  in  ten  people— and  strikes 
severely  enough  to  send  one  in  twenty  of  us 
to  a  mental  hospital.  And  the  bulwarks  we 
once  thought  of  as  protections  cannot  be 
counted  on. 

Look  back  over  the  headlines  of  last  year. 
The  most  popular  boy  in  a  small  Ohio  high 
school  killed  two  elderly  people  to  get  a  car  to 
takeout  his  girl.  A  statesman  of  intellect  and 
prestige  shot  himself.  A  girl  known  for  her 
beauty  and  glamour  took  an  overdose  of 
sleeping  pills  and  left  a  note  saying  she  had 
decided  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  A  min- 
ister walked  out  on  his  flock  and  family  to 
run  off  with  a  teen-age  charmer.  A  com- 
petent aviator  dropped  a  bomb  on  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  to  "blast  them  into 
peace."  A  woman  took  off  her  clothes  and, 
while  scores  watched  her,  climbed  out  on  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington  to  take 
a  sun  bath  and  "think  things  over."  Two 
schoolboys  dropped  a  cement  slab  on  a 
friend  "to  see  what  would  happen." 

There's  a  handful  of  the  mental-illness 
cases  with  special  peculiarities  which  made 
headlines.  You  know  others.  These  days  we 
all  have  friends  or 
fellow  workers  who 
suddenly  fly  off  the 
handle,  take  se- 
riously to  drink, 
can't  work,  or  disap- 
pear mysteriously. 
Most  of  the  mental 
illness  which  hospi- 
talized over  125,000 
people  last  year 
made  no  headlines. 
Most  of  the  less 
severe  emotional 
breakdowns  took 
place  in  semi- 
privacy.  But  they 
happened  just  the 
same  —  happened 
alike  to  bankers  and 
bakers,  to  clergy- 
men and  candy- 
store  operators,  to 
spinsters  and  to 
wives.  Money,  position,  a  home  life,  a  "  good  " 
school,  the  law,  a  stable  community — none 
of  these  proved  a  dependable  protection. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Go  on 
ignoring  our  lack  of  treatment  and  take  a 
chance  it  won't  happen  to  us  or  the  ones  we 
love?  Go  on  ignoring  our  chief  places  of 
treatment— the  places  we  call  mental  hos- 
pitals and  ought  to  call  mental  hells?  Go  on 
saying  belligerently,  "It's  not  my  worry — 
there's  nothing  wrong  with  me"? 

In  addition  to  those  in  mental  hospitals, 
there  are  5,000,000  people  in  this  country  be- 
lieved suffering  from  psychoneuroses;  an  ad- 
ditional 2,500,000  with  disorders  of  character 
and  behavior;  and  from  20,000,000  to  30,- 
000,000  individuals  with  borderline  or  pass- 
ing emotional  disturbances.  These  are  the 
figures  of  our  Public  Health  Service. 

But  they  are  not  just  figures.  They  are 
people,  all  of  whom  are  in  need  of  psychiatric 
or  psychological  attention.  Perhaps  one  in 
twenty  of  them  is  getting  it— getting  it  in 
spite  of  the  shortage  of  psychiatrists  and 
clinics,  the  high  cost  of  treatment,  the  stigma 
placed  on  mental  illness  by  friends  and 
families.  The  rest  are  not.  Yet  those  with  the 
"borderline  "  disturbances— the  passing  fears 
and  hostilities— might  be  saved  from  de- 
veloping full-fledged  neuroses  by  only  a  few 
sessions  with  a  psychiatrist.  Those  witli  neu- 
roses—emotional disturbances  dominating 
enough  to  interfere  with  effectiveness  and 
hai)piness  might  be  helix'd  to.  adjustment 
tx'fore  real  trouble  develops.  And  those  with 
the  more  acute  form  of  illness  legally  delined 
as  "insanity"  might  Ix'  brought  hack  from 
the  world  of  rlelusions  with  early.  a)ncen- 
tratcd  care  tx-fore  their  feel  grow  firmly  in  it 
and  tx'fore  they  cause  Ux)  much  of  the  tnni- 
ble  which  is  a  |)art  of  their  illness.  Some  of 


THIS  is  the  opening  article  in  a 
series  of  four  on  the  subject  of 
mental  illness.  Much  has  been 
written  on  this  subject.  The 
Journal  hopes  that  by  bringing 
the  major  aspects  of  the  problem 
together  into  a  readable,  cohesive 
whole  it  can  get  something  done  to 
help  the  menially  ill.  The  first  ar- 
ticle deals  with  the  more  than  half 
a  million  who  are  hospitalized  for 
mental  disorders.  The  second  deals 
with  what  mental  illness  is  and 
how  to  recognize  it.  The  third  dis- 
cusses methods  of  at-home  pre- 
vention. Tbefourthsuggests  ways  to 
better  community  facilities  to  com- 
bat and  cure  mental  illness,  the  na- 
tion's No.  1  health  problem  today. 


them  may  muddle  through.  Most  ollh 
will  not.  They  will  crowd  our  jails,  up 
classrooms,  abandon  our  children,  po. 
our  mental  hospitals,  cause  upheavals 
offices  and  factories— and  spread  the  "^t^j 
of  disorder  wherever  they  go  until  tl  r 
ness  becomes  so  acute  it  forces  recog  :i( 

Ideally,  there  are  three  logical  steps 
care  of  the  mentally  ill.  The  first 
family  doctor.  Yet  the  plain  truth  is  th. ij 
g(X)d  chance  he  can't  be  of  much  help.  '.^ 
where  psychiatry  is  best  taught  it  oci  pj 
only  4  per  cent  of  his  medical  training  hi 
are  few  facilities  where  he  can  catch  u  .vj 
its  development  now.  Psychiatrists  esii 
that  about  one  third  to  one  half  of  tl 
tients  treated  for  physical  ailments  [ifi 
in  part  or  in  whole  from  psychologic 
ments  which  the  average  doctor  ofte:f 
to  recognize. 

The  second  step  should  be  the  psycl  i 
clinic  or  the  psychiatrist.  Although  the 
ber  of  our  psychiatric  and  psychoid 
clinics  mounts  steadily,  we  have  nojie 
near  enough  to  handle  the  headache 
family  problems,  the  delinquency,  tl 
happiness  and  maladjustment  that  es 
alike  the  su 
the  cities,  the  ^lU 
try  and  the 

No  one  cai 
mate  precisel 
many  of  the 
timers"  in  thi 
hospitals  couli 
had  their  ter 
suffering  cut 
or  how  many 
have  been  s 
commitment 
tirely  if  we  hai|i 
more  clinics  oy 
ing  as  way  sti 
between  the  ilj> 
son  and  the  sta 
stitution.  Bull 
average  stay 
state  hospital  i; 
years— with 
half  the  patien 
turning  during 
first  year,  and  the  other  half  remaining 
eight  or  more  years— and  you  can  see  < 
needlessly  long  this  is  when  you  com 
these  figures  with  what  just  two  concentr! 
early-care  programs  have   been  abl 
do.  In  Ohio,  for  instance,  an  efficient,  u 
date  procedure  returned  nine  out  of  tei  [ 
tients  to  their  homes  temporarily  impi , 
during  the  first  year.  In  Connecticut,  i 
year  it  was  estimated  that  66  ment; 
children  were  saved  any  hospitalizatu  , 
all  through  mental-hygiene  clinics.  | 
Despite  this,  there  are  only  somt  5 
clinics  in  the  United  States,  though 
is  an  estimated  need  for  one  clinic  for  (  ;■ 
100,000  people,  or  1400  clinics.  The  i 
obstacle  to  getting  more  clinics  is,  of  c< 
money— yet  a  little  figuring  will  show  i 
costs  at  least  twice  as  much  in  the  loiii 
to  maintain  the  average  patient  in  the  j 
conditions  of  a  state  sanitarium  as  it  : 
to  give  him  good,  rapid  treatment. 

As  for  the  number  of  psychiatrists  :i\  I 
ble— there  are  some  450{)  in  this  countr\  i 
most  of  them  are  working  in  mental  li' 
tals.  There  are  only  1500  in  private  i  i 
tice  or  in  clinics,  and  most  of  these  are  i 
centrated  in  the  larger  cities.   A  psycl  I 
needs  hospitalization  Ix'cause  he  is  so  oi 
touch  with  reality  that  he  cannot  take  i  .i 
himself,  nor  can  the  unknowing  take  c:ii 
him.  The  neurotic,  except  when  he  is  ^ 
pressed  he  may  kill  himself,  rarely  n 
liospital  care    but  he  d(X's  need  help  in 
fiTciitiating  Ix'tween  his  real  ])roblemsan( 
unreal  ones.  And  as  things  are  now,  thei 
a  i)lace  for  only  the  most  acutely  ill  to 
And  that  place  is,  of  course,  the  mc 
hos|)ital    where  there  is  only  t(X)  often  m 
ing  but  custfxly,  not  care.  Some  gen 
hospitals  admit  the  mentally  ill,  but  mos 
(C'tmtinufd  on  I'age  2I(>} 
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Look  your  prettiest  every  day 


■  JEAN  — STYLE  254.  ^ 

CYNTHIA— STYLE  252  e          r m  / 

I  Sizes:  12-40  f  \ 

Sizes:  16-44  Color/,,!  plaid  in  Cocoa  and  Lime,  \0 

Colors:  Green,  Grey,  Blue.  V^T^  Rose  and  Grey,  Blue  and  Fuchsia.  ' 

A  Geometric  pattern             \  .  Softly  ruffled  side-b  iitton  coal, 
in  a  tailored  coat. 


nm  OF  THE  LOOM  DRESSES 

It's  the  famous  crisp  percale... in  blossom-fresh 
colors  that  make  these  dresses  so  pretty  to  look  at, 
so  wonderful  to  wear.  Smartly  styled  with 
fashion's  newest  touches,  in  fashion's  new  length. 
Beautifully  washable,  too.  And  they  carry 
the  Frnit  of  the  Loom  label  —  your  guarantee 
of  wonderful  quality  and  value  .  .  .  for  they're 
sensibly  priced  at  around  three  dollars. 


FRUIT  OF  THE  LOOM 


SADYE- STYI  R  25  3 

Size.i:  14-4,2 

Colors:  Rose.  Nile  Green, 
Blue  with  Grey. 
Tailored  stripe  coat. 


I)) 


A  FAMIIY  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY 
tch  for  your  local  store  ad  and  order  these  Fruit  of  the  Loom  Dresses  by  mail. 


LORA— STYLE  255 

Sizes:  16-44 

Colors:  Maize,  Blue,  Rose. 

A  delicately  smocked  zipper  dress. 
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You  can  be  prettier^  YOUNGER 
than  ever!  Have  slender  curves ...  a  TINY  waist 
...  a  high/  sweetly  shaped  bosom.  MisSimplicity 
can  do  all  this  for  YOU  (with  wonder  working 
diagonal-pull). ..leaving  you  FREE  for  animated 
living.  Pictured,  satin  and  leno  ELASTICS  .  .  . 
flexible  as  your  mind!  hiandsome  lace  uplift/ 

Talon.  ...  In  white,  nude  or  black.  / 


•Rn.  V.  8.  P»t.  Off. 


At  leading  stores  and  shops,  everywhere,  or  write: 
The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co.,  108  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11. 


(Continued  from  Page  214) 
not.  Those  which  do  keep  them  only  a  few 
weeks. 

The  state  institutions  rarely  can  refuse 
any  patient  legally  committed — no  mat- 
ter how  overcrowded  they  may  be.  And 
the  overcrowding  in  most  defies  words:  the 
day  rooms  are  jammed;  the  wards  overflow 
into  the  halls,  the  basements;  the  number  of 
beds  and  mattresses  gives  out  and  straw  is 
brought  in.  The  food  is  stretched  into  stew 
and  soup,  the  bread  that  is  not  eaten  is 
served  again,  no  matter  how  stale  it  is.  Un- 
trained, unknown  attendants  are  left  alone 
with  scores  of  patients  in  their  "care" — and 
frustrated  at  being  nothing  but  poorly  paid, 
overworked  guards,  many  of  the  good  men 
and  women  quit,  and  few  come  to  replace 
them.  The  nurses  develop  into  nothing  but 
pencil  pushers  and  key  keepers;  the  doctors — 
with  an  average  case  load  of  250  patients — 
despair  of  giving  treatment  and  apply  them- 
selves simply  to  keeping  records  straight. 

Meanwhile,  the  individual  is  lost  in  the 
herd.  He  is  a  nose  to  be  counted,  a  body  to 
be  showered,  toileted,  fed  and  kept  quiet — 
not  an  ill  person  who  should  be  helped  to  get 
well.  If  he  is  overdisturbed,  he  is  locked  in 
leather  thongs,  although  a  trained  aide  could 
soothe  him,  a  warm  bath  would  quiet  him. 
Showers  and  baths  are  rationed ;  the  outdoor 
clothes  saved  for  visitors'  day  or  "pet"  pa- 
tients; books,  games,  handiwork — it's  a  rare 
and  fortunate  patient  who  has  any  occupa- 
tion offered  him  in  the  way  of  treatment. 
Yet  in  England  today  the  same  restraints  we 
use  are  found  only  on  exhibition  as  curios- 
ities ! 

You  cannot  dismiss  this  with  the  thought 
that,  as  a  group,  the  mentally  ill  now  in  state 
sanitariums  are  so  cut  off  from  the  world  that 
they  do  not  suffer  from  these  conditions  un- 
der which  they  live.  Only  the  very  ill — a 
small  proportion — have  escaped  entirely 
into  a  dream  world;  for  the  majority  the  con- 
ditions of  our  sanitariums  are  a  constant 
nightmare,  a  pressing  goad  to  run  faster  and 
harder  toward  mental  suicide.  Visiting  a 


mental  hospital,  it  is  not  the  violence 
"craziness"  which  strikes  you;  it  is 
passivity,  the  despair,  the  hopelessness 
which  the  mentally  ill  move,  or  do  not  r 
speak,  or  do  not  speak. 

Part  of  this  is  in  the  nature  of  ment 
ness — if  the  mentally  ill  could  get  along 
other  people  cheerfully  and  co-operat 
they  would  not  be  mentally  ill.  But  n 
the  passivity  you  see  is  illness.  Excep 
the  relatively  few  who  are  extremely  ill, 
of  the  hospitalized  want  desperately  for 
panionship,  for  softiething  to  do.  More 
as  part  of  their  recovery,  they  need  it. 

An  intelligent  woman  who  suffere 
cently  from  attacks  of  alternating  oven 
ity  and  overdepression  (manic-depre 
told  me  of  what  the  terrible  idleness  and 
liness  of  a  mental  hospital  meant. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  "I  never  vile 
have  been  hospitalized  if  I  liadn't  bet 
tearful  and  droopy  that  I  couldn't  do 
thing,  I  couldn't  talk  to  anyone,  an( 
family  were  worried  sick.  But  after  1 
through  the  worst  of  it — and  it  lasted 
three  weeks — I  was  overwhelmed  h\ 
slightest  thing  that  would  take  me  out  c  ij 
thoughts. 

"  I  remember  one  evening  when  then  as 
a  movie  at  the  hospital.  It  was  a  gay  pi  re 
and  I  wept,  but  about  other  people  a 
change — not  me. 

"People  don't  know  that  when  you  ii' 
you  may  not  respond  to  them  but  you 
you're  not  responding,  and  you're  awart  ^ 
can't  reach  you  and  you're  so  sorry  ;| 
it — but  there's  nothing  you  can  do.  Thai 
start  coming  out,  or  if  you're  ill  differt 
like  a  schizophrenic,  you're  in  and  out ! 
there  you  are,  with  nothing  to  do,  no  o 
talk  to — doomed  to  just  sit  and  wait  fc 
next  meal,  or  the  next  time  the  bath,: 
will  be  unlocked,  or  the  next  visiting  da 

"Unless  you've  been  in  a  mental  hos 
you  just  can't  realize  how  many  pat 
are  periodically  okay,  or  in  the  pn 
of  getting  well,  or  just  mildly  daft.  E 
think  we  don't  know  what  it's  like  t 


CI.AMOUK  S'l'KI'  BY  STEl'..  a  imsl  „f  smooth  sirrk  iivloii  lo 
jldttcr  every  finiccful  le^  line...  in  the  iiciv  I'/t'/  luishioii  Uorniony  C.olors.. 
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r  lected  and  fed  poorly  and  shut  up  in  the 
vst  sort  of  places.  Sometimes  you  can 
1)  rally  feel  yourself  being  made  sicker  by 
VI  at  happens — but  you  learn  fast  that  if  you 
c  out,  or  complain,  by  and  large  they'll 
rt  ik  you're  even  crazier  today  than  usual." 
iYhe  manic-depressives  form  a  large  group 
•ij  he  mental  hospitals.  A  larger  group,  over 
it  f,  are  the  schizophrenics,  the  half-awake, 
eti  half-in  and  half- 


X  -of  the  world.  Old 
IJ  iple,  many  of  them 
^raring  only  from 
i  dening  of  the  ar- 
t  ies,  which  brings  on 
liibleness,  memory 
Ijises,  peevishness 
other  personality 
t  orders,  form  an- 
c|ier  group — most  of 
.\|om  could  go  else- 
^jcre  if  there  were 
j,ne  place  to  care  for 
ii-m.  There  are  also 
s.ne  psychoneurot- 
i ,  persons  with  tem- 
jrary  personality 
f  ^akdowns,  many  of 
\om  could  live  at 
1  ne  and  pursue  a 
iir-normal  life  if 
(tpatient  treat- 
I  nt  were  available. 

The  rate  of  return  from  our  mental  hos- 
jals  now  averages  slightly  over  50  per 
( \t  who  stay  home  permanently.  This  figure 
( lid  be  increased ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
.  t  even  the  incurables  are  human  beings 
'  0  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  ill, 
(  operate,  and  in  need  of  comfort  and  care. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  hospitals  which 
;  betters  than  others — but  there  is  not  one 
:  le  hospital  ivhich  meets  all  the  minimian 
.  mlards  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
,n.  It  is  not  that  these  standards  are  so 
l;h.  They  call  for  one  psychiatrist  to  every 
:  patients  in  some  types  of  disease,  one  to 
'  ji  y  200  in  others,  with  an  average  over  all 


of  150  patients  per  doctor;  one  graduate 
nurse  on  the  average  for  every  40  patients, 
one  attendant  for  every  8,  and  a  $2.50-per- 
patient-per-day  budget — instead  of  the 
present  average  of  $1.25. 

A  state  hospital  has  two  main  functions: 
to  give  treatment  aimed  at  cure  and  re- 
covery and  to  take  care  of  those  whose 
chances  of  cure  are  slim,  so  that  they  won't 
endanger  society  and 


themselves.  Investi- 
gations by  both  the 
civic-minded  and  the 
scientific  show  that 
practically  none  of  our 
hospitals  gives  ade- 
quate treatment — 
and  that  very  few 
give  even  decent  care. 
For  instance,  an  in- 
formal check  of  45 
hospitals  made  by  the 
National  Mental 
Health  Foundation 
showed  that  only  7 
had  doctors  available 
for  individual  consul- 
tation. Yet  almost 
nine  out  of  ten  of  all 
our  mentally  ill  are  in 
state  hospitals.  Most 
of  the  balance  are  in 
Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospitals.  Private  hospitals  are  exclu- 
sive, expensive  and  few  and  far  between. 
Why,  then,  have  we  let  them  get  so  bad? 
One  reason  is  our  distaste  and  fear  of  mental 
illness.  We  have  all  got  problems,  and  too 
often  we'd  rather  run  away  from  them  than 
face  them.  As  one  eminent  psychiatrist  has 
noted,  to  be  reminded  of  the  mentally  ill  is 
to  be  reminded  of  people  who  have  failed. 
W6  also  place  a  trust  in  any  hospital  and  all 
hospitals,  and  we  have  counted  on  the  med- 
ical profession  to  uphold  that  trust.  Yet  in 
the  case  of  state  hospitals  we  cannot  hold 
the  medical  profession  to  blame.  They  are 
working  hard  to  get  public  support,  but  they 
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By  Elizabeth-Ellen  Long 

Let  it  be  upon  my  head 
That  I  love  plain  honest  red: 
Children's  wagons,  scooters,  trikes, 
Pony  carts  and  sleds  and  bikes, 
Circus  posters,  neon  signs. 
Country  barns  and  valentines, 
Christmas  candles,  holly  berries. 
Toy  balloons  and  ripe  cherries; 
For  blame  or  credit  be  it  said 
I  love  unaffected  red! 
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Spring  or  summei,  you'll 
always  be  daisy-fresh  in 
a  young  Mynette  of  Sanforized* 

chambray!  Such  quality  for 
such  a  mere  trifle!  Luscious 
pastels — blue,  pink 

maize,  aqua  or  grey. 
Sizes  14' 2  to  24K. 
About  $11. 

*Maxinmm  shrinkage,  1%. 

Posed  by  Vanessa  Brown,  appearing 
in  Paramount*6  *The  Heiress". 

For  ^ore  nearest  you,  write  ^ 

THE  GOTTFRIED  COMPANY,  Dept.  L3 
1778  East  30th  Sireel,  Clevelaud  14,  Ohio 


ROMANCE 


Make 


vour 


feet 


look  light  and  little. 

Airy  accents  for  your  new  lady-like  clothes 
Walk-Over  Lody  Slippers—pertly  buttoned 
With  graceful  criss-cross  strappings  or 
lovely  opera  lines  to  slenderize  your  instep. 

And  flattering  new  heels!  The  .slim 
Illusion  or  the  inid-heel— both  looking  i 
liigher  than  they  actually  are. 

Softly  tailored  by  Walk-Over  in  suede 
or  calf,  black  or  colors.  Styles  shown 
$14.95  (Higher  West). 

Walk-Over  prices  from  $12.95. 
Geo.  E.  Keith  Company,  Brockton  63,  Mass. 

Hat,  Sally  Victor . . .  Suit,  Ceil  Chajiman 
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When  did  you  last  say: 
Oh.  I'll  write!  I'll  write  .  , 
And  .  .  .  did  you? 

More  than  ever,  now,  the  world  needs 
friendships.  (Tend  yours  well ! )  To  write  a 
letter  means  that  you've  remembered . . .  and 
thus  you  nurture  friendship,  love. 

So  write  .  .  .  before  thi.s  week's  end  .  .  . 
the  letters  you  have  meant  to  write  .  .  .  and 
know,  again,  how  much  joy  the  Postman's 
visit  can  bring  to  you. 

Only  you  can  tend  your  friendships,  but 
Eaton's  open  stock  papers  w  ill  inspire  you 
to  write  for  you  can  choose  the  letter  paper 
that  suits  you  perfectly,  you  can  always  get 
more  matching  paper  or  euvelopps,  you 
need  waste  nothing. 

The  best  stores  feature  baton's  open 
STOCK  papers  because  they  include  a  full 
personality-range  of  styles  and  because 
they  are  convenient  and  economical /or  you 
to  buy! 

Eaton's  Randomweave.  Inviting  fabric  fin- 
ish, smart  deckled  edges.  In  White,  Blue, 
Grey,  Tan.  Enveloi)es  tissue  lined.  In  Open 
Stock:  Paper  8.5c,  2.5  Envelopes  4.5c.  In 
Boxed  Combination,  $1. 
Eaton's  Post  Preferred.  Lightweight  laid 
stock  for  airmail  or  long  letters.  In  White, 
Blue,  Grey,  Tan.  Envelopes  tissue  lined.  In 
Open  Stock:  Paper  85c,  25  Envelopes  4.5c. 
In  Boxed  Combination,  $1. 
Eaton's  Petersburg.  Fragile-tinted,  femi- 
nine fine  laid  paper.  In  White,  Blue,  Grey. 
Envelopes  tissue  lined.  In  Open  Stock: 
Paper  85c,  25  Envelopes  45c. 
In  Boxed  Combination,  $1. 

I'rn  fis  are  slightly  higher  in  Western  United  States 
©  /9f9,  Eaton  Paper  Corporation 


need  money,  and  they  need  public  interest 
to  do  the  job  of  caring  for  the  mentally  ill. 

Many  psychiatrists  who  run  our  public 
hospitals  are  good,  honest  men,  willing  to 
look  squarely  at  the  awfulness  of  the  places 
they  run  and  admit  their  shame.  We  cannot 
blame  them  for  conditions,  and  they  know  it. 

The  blame  rests  upon  us,  the  public,  who 
have  not  yet  faced  the  fact  that  if  our  prob- 
lems develop  into  breakdowns,  that  if  our 
fears  overcome  us,  and  our  annoyances  and 
doubts  crescendo  into  false  ideas  of  persecu- 
tion and  hostility,  the  foul  condition  of  the 
state  sanitarium  is  where  we,  too,  may  wind 
up— simply  because  there  is  no  other  place 
for  us  to  go,  no  other  care  available  to  us. 

We  are  the  ones  who  support  the  legisla- 
ture which  appropriates  the  money  for  state 
institutions.  We  are  the  ones  who  grumble 
about  taxes — or  demand  that  we  spend  more 
money  where  it  is  needed.  We  are  the  ones 
who  think  we  have  put  the  mentally  ill  out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind.  It's  time  we  waked  up 
to  the  truth  that  the  mentally  ill  might  be 
any  of  us;  that  not  one  of  us  escapes  the 
neuroses  in  our  society  to- 
day, the  number  of  psy-  IH^^^^HI 
choses,  the  deterioration 
that  may  come  with  in- 
creasing age. 

We  might  also  face  the 
fact  that  it  will  save  us 
money,  in  the  long  run,  if 
we  better  our  psychiatric  ■■■■i^^^H 
facilities.  Compare,  for  in- 
stance, the  $5  a  day  for  six  months  it  costs 
for  rapid  treatment  of  psychosis,  against  the 
$1.25  we  spend  on  the  average  four-year 
hospitalization  of  a  psychotic.  Or  read  this  in 
a  United  States  Public  Health  report:  "It 
is  only  necessary  to  eliminate  three  com- 
mitments a  year  to  mental  or  correctional  in- 
stitutions to  pay  the  budget  of  a  mental- 
hygiene  clinic."  Or  listen  to  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association:  "Once  scientific 
care  is  accomplished  in  state  institutions, 
there  is  every  promise  that  within  the  next 
generation  this  country  would  never  need  to 
build  an  additional  mental-hospital  bed." 

And  what  of  human  values?  One  million 
of  our  children  now  in  grade  school  are  ex- 
pected to  spend  some  time  in  a  mental  hospi- 
tal. The  ones  we  could  save  might  be  our  own. 

We  know  how  to  care  for  mental  illness 
and  much  about  preventing  it.  We  know  how 
to  hasten  the  recovery  of  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed. We  have  methods  of  soothing  the 
tearful  and  violent,  of  scattering  the  delu- 
sions of  the  crazed,  of  making  the  miserable 
happy  again — and  of  returning  the  lost  to 
normal  life.  Yet  we  are  not  using  our  knowl- 
edge; we  are  actually  encouraging  mental 
illness. 

We  have  licked  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever 
in  this  country  through  preventing  them. 


^  It  is  the  clevere.st  thins  in 
^  the  world  to  be  merely 
happy,  and  the  unhappicst  to 
be  merely  clever, 

— MAARTEN  MAARTENS. 


We  have  cut  deep  into  the  incidence  of 
through  early  treatment.  We  have  broi 
cancer  and  venereal  disease  into  the  O] 
where  wc  can  wrestle  with-  them.  We 
battle  mental  illness,  too,  if  we'll  un 
our  minds  and  decide  the  things  to  be  doj 
about  it — and  do  them.  The  basic  principl 
of  physical  health  are  taught  even  to 
scouts.  It's  time  we  approached  the  pril 
ciples  of  mental  health  with  the  same 
of  directness. 

We  place  a  stigma  on  mental  disease 
often  refuse  to  accept  diagnosis  in  its 
stages.  We  frequently  blame  the  ill, 
these  are  attitudes  which  help  spread  disord 
and  worsen  the  condition  of  the  disturbed, 

It  is  generally  held  by  philosophers 
psychiatrists  that  hate,  fear,  rejection 
frustration  are  the  major  causes  of — and 
the  same  time  symptoms  of — mental  illnc 
and  unbalance.  We  have  devoted  much  tin 
and  mind  in  recent  decades  to  mechanic 
and  industrial  progress.  We  have  neglect( 
the  development  of  man  as  a  total  being  wl 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  We  must  no 
seek  every  approac 
■■I^^^^H  known  to  us  to  understar 
and  meet  our  emotion: 
needs — or  be  broken  Y 
the  stresses  and  strains 
the  machine  world  we  ha' 
created.  We  have  come  nc 
to  the  place  where  we  a 
■^■■■■H  operating  at  cross-pu 
poses:  slaving  for  mon( 
when  it  is  love  and  approval  we  seek;  pr 
paring  for  war  while  we  yearn  for^  pern- 
chasing  sensation  to  replace  the  sweet  sen 
of  personal  craft  and  achievement.  0 
actions  may  make  sense  to  us  logically;  th 
may  satisfy  our  minds.  But  if  they  . 
against  our  emotional  needs  it  is  to  no  avail 
for  our  emotions  are  not  logical. 

In  later  articles,  we  will  discuss  the  fonr 
mental  illness  takes  and  what  we  can  do  a 
home  and  in  our  communities  to  help  recof 
nize  it,  prevent  and  treat  it.  In  this  articlew 
have  been  concerned  mainly  with  the  prob 
lem  itself.  Our  first  weapon  in  the  battl 
against  mental  illness  is  knowledge.  MenU 
illness  is  not  mysterious.  It  has  known  cause; 
and  recognizable  symptoms.  Most  of  its  vk 
tims  recover  from  it  with  care  and  treatmeni 
But  like  any  other  disease,  the  sooner  it  i 
detected  and  treated,  the  quicker  the  energ 
working  destructively  can  be  channeled  t 
work  constructively. 

We  are  all  under  the  threat  not  only  of  ou 
own  emotional  problems,  but  the  problem 
of  others.  Our  first  obligation — and  happih 
our  pleasure — is  to  strengthen  ourselves,  bu 
we  shall  have  small  chance  of  true  success  ur 
less  we  see  that  all  who  are  ill  get  better  car(; 
and  that  those  who  are  not  are  protecte 
against  the  disease. 


IDLE  WOMEK  .  .  .  WHERE  ARE  THEY? 

(Coniinued  from  Page  37) 


and  ironing,  bottles  to  be  sterilized  and  for- 
mula made.  "No,  I  never  lie  down  during  the 
day,  and  I  practically  never  get  out  with  the 
baby.  There's  so  much  to  do!" 

Although  these  two  brides  consider  them- 
selves the  busiest  women  on  the  street,  with 
an  apartment  and  one  child  to  care  for,  they 
do  no  baking,  no  sewing  and  no  gardening. 
Ten  of  the  twenty  women  interviewed  make 
their  children's  clothes,  three  bake  bread, 
nine  keep  gardens,  and  eleven  put  up  consid- 
erable quantities  of  canned  and  frozen  foods. 
Nineteen  of  the  twenty  women  have  no  hired 
help  at  all ;  one  woman  has  a  high-school  girl 
to  help  clean  Saturday  mornings. 

One  of  the  busiest— as  well  as  the  mer- 
riest— households  is  the  Nyces',  who  have  a 
tiny  white  house  with  f)nly  two  rooms  down- 
stairs, and  five  children  from  10  to  2.  Mrs. 
David  Nyce,  a  plump,  harried,  but  still 
l)leasant-looking  woman  of  '.Vi,  was  sirtiul- 
taneously  cooking  lunch  and  giving  her  eldest 
daughter  a  piano  lessrjn  when  I  arrived.  She 
picked  up  a  doll,  two  books,  a  crayon  set  and 
a  child's  coal  from  a  chair  and  invited  mc;  to 
sit  down.  As  the  last  of  her  five  children 
trooped  in  for  lunch,  she  herded  them  to  the 


table,  sent  half  of  them  flying  to  wash  thei 
hands,  pronounced  grace,  and  let  her  ow. 
meal  grow  cold  as  she  stood  up  to  feed  th 
two-year-old  in  a  high  chair.  [ 

"Now  there's  no  use  asking  about  m\ 
household  schedule,"  she  remarked  with  hi 
gentle  smile.  "I  just  do  what  I  think  is  in 
portant,  and  let  the  rest  go.  One  week  th 
summer  I  had  thirty  starched  dresses  to  irm 
And  to  think  I  wanted  eight  children.  .  . 
Rhoda,  dear,  eat  your  beans." 

I  remarked  on  the  big  garden  out  bad 

"It's  really  a  patch,  it's  so  big,"  she  sau 
"We  all  work  in  it.  I  canned  about  two  hun  > 
dred  quarts.  I  guess,  and  put  about  fiftvl 
boxes  in  the  locker.  Sewing?  Yes,  I  maki 
most  of  the  girls'  dresses.  How  often  do 
scrub  out  the  inside  of  the  stove?  Well 
about  once  a  year."  This  last  remark  wa- 
greeted  by  the  children  with  gales  of  laughter 

Mrs.  Nyce,  who  was  raised  on  a  farm,  om 
of  six  children  of  a  Mennonite  minister,  fed 
that  townswomen  are  stuck  alone  in  tl 
house  with  the  children  t(K)  much.  On  a  farn 
she  says,  there  are  always  sf)me  extra  womc 
atxiut  to  share  the  resjKjnsibility. 

(Continued  on  I'ate  221) 
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Colorado  is  famous  for  its  scenic  splendor. 


Mile-high  Colorado  playgrounds  and 
Union  Pacific's  Streamliner  "City  of  Denver" 
both  offer  you  air-conditioned  relief  from 
summer's  heat. 

The  fast,  smooth -running  "City  of  Denver" 
provides  overnight  service  every  night  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Denver.  The  Streamliner 
"City  of  St.  Louis"  offers  like  service  between 
St.  Louis -Kansas  City  and  Denver.  You'll 
enjoy  restful  Club  cars  .  .  .  delightful  dining- 
car  meals  .  .  .  and  a  sound  sleep. 
Arriving  at  Denver,  you'll  be  completely 


refreshed  . .  .  eager  to  heed  the  call  of  rugged 
mountains  and  sparkling  lakes. 

*  *  * 

The  "City  of  Denver"  and  "City  of  St.  Louis" 
carry  both  Pullman  and  Coach  passengers. 
All  Coach  Seats  reserved. 

*  *  * 

Union  Pacific  also  serves: 

SUN  VALLEY,  IDAHO 
CALIFORNIA    •    PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

YELLOWSTONE    •    DUDE  RANCHES 
SO.  UTAH -ARIZONA  NATIONAL  PARKS 
LAS  VEGAS- HOOVER  DAM 


Horseback  riding  .  .  .  one  of  many  healthful  activities. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


'Road  of  tlie  StfiSawv^ma^ 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  Room  230,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 

1  am  uiictcsccd  in  a  train  trip  to  Colotado.  Plc-asc  send  ftee  booklet. 


Name  _ 


Street  Address  , 
City  


 ■  State  

Also  send  Infotmation  about  All-Expense,  Escorted  Tours  □ 
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Starduster!  Chicago's  Elizabeth  Toomey,  gracious  American  Airlines  Stewardess, 
has  a  delicate,  sensitive  skin.  "So  I  never  use  heavy  make-up,"  says  Betty.  "Just 
Noxzema  and  powder.  It's  marvelous  for  my  hands,  too— I  carry  a  jar  on  every  flight." 


Charming  New  Yorker,  Mrs.  Nathalie  Drozdoff-Cherny  is  a  concert  pianist.  "It's 
important  that  my  hands  look  well  cared  for,"  she  says.  "Years  ago  I  found  that 
Noxzema  helps  keep  them  wonderfully  soft  and  smooth.  It's  my  face  cream,  too." 


WHO  ELSE  WANTS  SOFTER, 


LOVELIER-LOOKING  HANDS  AND  FACE? 


Do  you?  Here's  an  amazing  story  six  typical  women  told  us. 
Each  had  some  little  thing  wrong  with  her  skin. 


"Chapped,  sore  hands  used  to  be  my 
number  one  wintertime  problem,"  says 
Mrs.  Freda  Henry  of  Pittsburgh.  "But 
now,  Noxzema  helps  keep  them  looking 
soft  and  white  all  winter  long." 


See  how  their  Beauty  Problems 
compare  to  your  own! 

•  Recently  interviewers  have  been 
calling  on  hundreds  of  women  through- 
out  the  country,  asking  about  their 
beauty  problems.  Here  are  the  views  of 
six  typical  women.  Like  thousands  of 
others,  they  are  using  a  new  idea  in 
beauty  — Mef?icfl(et2  Skin  Care. 

New  Beauty  Routine 

It's  a  simple  home  treatment  developed 
hy  a  doctor.  It  has  been  clinically  tested. 


In  fact,  1 8 1  women— of  all  ages— picked 
at  random  from  all  walks  of  life  — took 
part  in  this  skin  improvement  test  under 
the  supervision  of  3  doctors— sfeiiz  Sfc- 
cialists.  On  examination  each  woman 
showed  she  had  some  little  thing  wrong 
with  her  skin. 

Based  on  Scientific  Testing 

Each  woman  faithfully  followed  Nox- 
zema's  new  4-Step  Medicated  Beauty 
Routine.  At  7-day  intervals,  their  skin 
was  examined  through  a  magnifving 
lens  by  these  doctors.  Here  are  the 


"Noxzema  m:ikcs  a  bi;^  hit  willi  my 
wh(Je  family,"  says  Mrs.  Virginia  Stan- 
ley (ti  San  I  rancisco.  "I  Iclps  protect  us 
from  externally  cauvd  blemishes,  rashes, 
and  similar  skin  troiihles." 


"I  started  using  Noxzema  for  adolescent 
l)lciiiisl)cs  ;is  a  girl  (A  twelve,"  says  Mrs. 
n.  I  lieslaii<l  (il  lioston.  "  Today  it's  my 
regular  nigiit  cream  — it  hcljis  keep  niy 
coin|)lcxic);i  l(joking  so  sin(;otli!" 


Mrs.  Muriel  Kelly  of  Uoclicslcr,  N.  Y., 
(Irsl  used  Nowcma  lor  chapped  hands... 
now  makes  it  iier  hcaiily  cream.  "It's  the 
jirii\n\c\l  niglil  cream  and  powtler  base! 
1  lelp'.  I  '  i  p  my  skin  looking  just  IcA'cly!" 


astonishing  results  of  these  tests: 

Of  ail  these  women,  4  out  of  5 
showed  softer,  smoother,  lovelier-look* 
ing  skin  in  two  weeks! 

for  Externally-Caused 
Skin  Troubles 

So  if  you  want  an  aid  to  a  softer,  love- 
lier-looking complexion  ...  if  you  suf- 
fer the  embarrassment  of  rough,  dry 
skin,  externally-caused  blemishes,  or 
hands  chapped  from  housework  or  win- 
ter weather  —  try  medicated  Noxzema. 

4-Step  Beauty  Routine! 

1 .  Morning— bathe  face  with 
^-^..jA   warm  water,  apply  Noxzema 
\^-3m/with  a  wet  cloth  and  "cream- 
rj  "tA  wash"  your  face. 

2.  Apply  Noxzema  as  a  powder  base. 

3.  At  night,  repeat  morning  cleansing. 

4.  Massage  cream  lightly  into  face.  Pat 
extra  Noxzema  over  any  blemishes. 

Try  it!  Follow  Noxzema's  new  4-Stcp 
Beauty  Routine  faithfully.  Smooth 
Noxzema  on  your  hands,  too,  after  each 
coni|)lcxi()n  trcatnicnt.  See  il  you  aren't 
amazed  at  how  nuich  better  your  com- 
plexion and  bands  look  ant!  ici-1!  You 
con  get  Noxzema  at  all  drug  and  cos- 
metic counters,  A0(,  60;,  and  $1.00 
plus  tax— Trial  Size  also  now  on  sale. 
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(Continued  from  Page  ZtH) 
*j  \'acation?"  she  repeated  absent- 
ndedly.  "Last  summer  was  the  first  time 
e  been  away  from  home  in,  let's  see,  twelve 
irs.  We  took  the  three  oldest  children  and 
)ve  out  to  Michigan.  Oh,  it  was  a  grand 
::ation  not  having  a  baby  on  my  lap." 
VIrs.  Nyce's  weekly  house  cleaning  is  done 
Saturday,  when  all  the  children  except  the 

0-  year-old  pitch  in  and  help. 

3f  the  twenty  housewives  interviewed, 
irteen  of  them  set  two  days  a  week  apart 

heav>'  cleaning.  Most  of  them  clean  uf>- 
irs  on  Thursday,  and  downstairs  on  Fri- 
y.  In  one  household,  however,  which  two 
nilies  share,  vacuuming  is  done  every  day. 
e  owner  of  the  house  is  a  contractor  with 

office  off  the  living  room.  "With  all  those 
n  tracking  dirt  in  all  day  long  you  have  to 
;p  after  it,"  says  his  sister-in-law,  who  runs 
!  household.  (The  contractor's  wife  has  a 

1-  time  job  at  a  Doylestown  department 
re.]  Like  most  of  North  Clinton  Street, 
s  home  is  thoroughly  house  cleaned,  from 
ic  to  cellar,  ever\"  spring  and  fall.  The  two 
men  map  out  a  major  battle  strategy',  and 
omplish  it  in  a  week,  including  scrubbing 
i  waxing  floors,  washing  painted  walls, 
aning  out  all  bureaus  and  closets,  doing 
tains  and  washing  all  windows  inside  and 
.  Even  the  outside  porch  banisters  are 
ubbed  until  they  shine. 

There  were  wide  variations  in  answers  to 
question:  "How  often  do  you  wash  your 
seboards?"  Half  of  the  women  said  twice 
ear,  at  house-cleaning  time.  Three  women 

it  a  bit  oftener,  two  did   

once^  month,  and  one  ■^■■■^^^B 

iiman  wiped  them  down 
ery  week. 
Refrigerators,  as  a  rule, 
ijt  cleaned  and  defrosted 
ice  every  two  weeks, 
I  :ener  in  summer.  Ovens  HB^^HHB 
J;  scrubbed  out,  "as  nec- 

f'ary — whenever  I  bake  a  berry-  pie."  Win- 
iw  curtains  and  windows  are  generally 
liished  twice  a  year,  although  with  young 
diildren  in  the  house  the  insides  of  windows 
j;2  cleaned  much  oftener  than  this.  Nine 
||)men  leave  bureaus  and  closets  untouched 
icept  for  spring  and  fall  house  cleaning, 
It  lereas  five  women  "keep  at  it  constantly — 
(  ver  through."  Eight  women  wax  their 
jiors  twice  a  year,  but  five  don't  bother  to 
l  e  wax  at  all. 

J  Surprisingly  enough,  the  housewife  who 
i  ckles  these  heavy  jobs  of  house  cleaning 
|ost  often  is  -a  woman  with  three  children 
f  1,  8  and  6i.  a  full-time  job  at  a  grocery 
"jre,  and  no  help  at  home  at  all.  CHer  hus- 
!ind  works  the  night  shift  and  so  is  able  to 
:pervise  the  children  after  school.;  Mrs. 
iartin  Lehn  is  a  pale,  friendly,  energetic 
iman  of  30  who  worked  before  marriage  as 
lousemaid  (for  which  she  earned  S6  a  week) . 
!  hen  her  husband  was  called  into  the  Navy, 
I  e  tpok  in  seven  family  wa^h^s  a  week.  Then 
i  e  had  her  sister  tend  to  the  babies  while  she 
>  MktA  as  a  waitress;  now  she  wraps  meat  in 
;  e  55'  "cold  room"  of  a  chain  store. 

her  day  off,  Wednesday,  Mrs.  Lehn 
)es  the  family  wash;  on  Sundays  she  house- 
eans.  She  gets  up  regularly  at  6:30.  fixes 
!r  three  children's  breakfasts  and  lunch 
)xes,  gulps  a  cup  of  coffee  and  leaves  on  the 
in  for  work  just  as  her  husband  gets  in  from 
le  night  shift.  At  noon  she  hurries  home  and 
)oks  something  she  can  heat  up  for  supper 
:  night,  such  as  spaghetti  or  stew.  As  this 
ikes  a  good  hour,  she  generally  skips  lunch, 
bme  again  at  6:05,  she  heats  up  the  supper 
ready  prepared  and  spends  the  rest  of  the 
rening  until  1 1 :30  either  baking  or  ironing. 
Mrs.  Lehn  enjoys  housework  and  loves  her 
imily.  "I'm  no  career  girl.  I  work  to  get 
lings  for  my  family."  With  the  S35  a  week 
le  adds  to  her  husband's  S47  weekly  pay 
leck,  she  has  bought  a  new  stove  and  water 
eater  and  a  living-room  suite.  "As  sfxin  as  I 
et  what  I  want  for  my  home,  I'll  quit."  Al- 
lough  she  is  home  only  two  days  a  week, 
Mrs.  Lehn  manages  to  scour  out  the  interior 
f  her  new  stove  and  refrigerator  every  week, 
'ashes  her  curtains  and  windows  every-  two 
lonths,  and  regularly  scrubs  her  kitchen  and 
ining-room  linoleum  every  washday. 


^  A  fanatic  is  one  who.  hav- 
^  ing  lost  sight  of  his  aim, 
redoubles  his  effort. 

—  GEORGE  SANTAYANA. 


The  Lehns  enjoy  going  out  to  a  night  club 
occasionally,  but  the  only  couple  who  regu- 
larly go  out  together  ever>-  week  is  the  23- 
year-old  bride,  Mrs.  Good,  and  her  husband. 
Since  he  plays  golf  all  week  end,  he  takes  her 
to  the  country  club  on  Saturday  night.  About 
eight  of  the  other  couples  sometimes  hire  a 
baby  sitter,  but  feel  that  35  cents  an  hour  for 
a  sitter  makes  an  expensive  evening. 

The  most  popular  baby  sitter  in  the  neigh- 
borhood lives  at  the  Leathermcms',  a  sub- 
stantial brick  house  bordered  by  a  blazing 
flower  garden  and  an  acre  of  vegetables.  Mrs. 
Leatherman,  a  genial,  plump,  gray-haired 
lady  in  a  lavender-sprigged  house  dress  and 
matching  poke  bonnet,  was  snipping  up  some 
home-cured  bacon  and  home-grown  string 
beans  into  the  pressure  cooker  as  I  arrived.  A 
mother  of  four  sons,  she  adopted  a  daughter 
to  round  out  the  family,  and  this  17-y-ear-old 
girl  is  the  neighborhood  sitter. 

Sometimes,  when  the  demand  is  heav>', 
the  15-year-old  son,  David,  and  Mrs.  Leath- 
erman herself "  sit."  One  night,  when  David's 
young  charge  woke  up  crying,  he  sent  out 
an  immediate  SOS  for  his  mother,  who  was 
baby  sitting  on  the  next  block,  and  they  did 
a  quick  switch.  Mrs.  Leatherman  thinks 
nothing  of  expanding  her  household  by 
three  or  four  when  a  neighbor  wants  to 
leave  children  with  her  for  a  week  or  two 
in  an  emergency.  The  same  neighbor  is  some- 
times surprised  with  a  gift  of  a  dozen  quarts 
of  tomatoes  or  elderberry  jam  from  Mrs. 
Leatherman's  lavishly  stocked  cellar. 

"Now  then,  I  have  no 
■i^^BMMB     special  system  for  work," 
said  this  cabinetmaker's 
wife  with  a  twinkle,  as  I 
gazed  at  her  gleaming  win- 
dows, waxed  and  polished 
furniture  and  immaculate 
^^^^^^■B     kitchen  shelves.  "But  my 
daughter-in-law,  she  says 
she  never  saw  anybody  cook  as  much  as  I 
do.  Have  you  had  your  lunch?" 

Although  most  of  the  women  interviewed 
enjoy  cooking,  don't  mind  cleaning  and 
tolerate  washing,  ironing  brings  the  greatest 
variety  of  groans.  Four  women  iron  the 
same  day  that  they  wash,  taking  the  clothes 
damp  from  the  line.  But  generally,  when 
there  are  young  children  underfoot,  making  a 
hot  iron  a  hazardous  thing,  ironing  is  done 
in  the  evening.  None  of  the  women  owns  a 
mangle  or  ironing  machine.  Three  women 
hand-iron  their  sheets  and  towels;  the  other 
women  simply  fold  them  away  without  iron- 
ing. 

In  the  contractor's  home,  where  a  weekly 
wash  is  done  for  seven  people,  Mrs.  Mitchell 
Braznock  starts  to  iron  at  10  Tuesday  morn- 
ing and  sometimes  continues  until  supper- 
time. 

For  most  housewives,  however,  such  single- 
minded  concentration  on  one  task  is  impos- 
sible. As  the  mother  of  two  youngsters  with 
chicken  pox  put  it,  "It's  not  the  work  but 
the  interruptions." 

A  good  example  is  Mrs.  Clayton  Fairfield, 
a  rather  tired-looking  ash-blonde  of  39  who 
was  carming  tomatoes  early  one  morning 
when  I  arrived.  Mrs.  Fairfield  trained  to  be 
an  African  missionary — instead  married  at 
29  and  proceeded  to  have  four  children.  As 
we  talked,  her  two  youngest  girls  of  3  and 
4  constantly  jumped  on  and  off  her  lap, 
twined  their  arms  about  her  in  smothering 
affection,  and  managed  to  interrupt  every 
other  sentence. 

Mrs.  Fairfield  is  up  by  6,  always  gets 
her  husband's  breakfast  ("Mercy,  yes!"), 
does  two  huge  washings  a  week,  finds  time 
to  bake  bread  and  doughnuts  and  pies  in 
large  quantities  and.  since  they  have  no  car, 
lugs  all  her  groceries  a  long  three  blocks 
home.  Every  evening  the  family  has  devo- 
tions together  and  then  everyone,  parents  in- 
cluded, troops  off  to  bed. 

Mrs.  Fairfield  never  had  to  combat  the 
horrors  of  the  African  jungles,  but  she  can't 
imagine  a  worse  time  than  when  the  four 
children  all  got  whooping  cough  together. 
Unless  it  was  the  winter  the  oldest  boy  had 
pneumonia,  followed  by  all  four  coming  down 
with  measles,  then  chicken  pox,  and  finally 
the  same  boy  had  appendicitis. 
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Like  tile  majority  of  women  on  North 
Clinton  Street,  Mrs.  Fairfield  has  never  had 
a  vacation  since  the  children  were  born.  Only 
four  of  the  twenty  families  manage  a  few 
days'  vacation  a  year.  Mrs.  Earl  Frick,  wife 
of  a  magazine  salesman,  generalh'  flies  some- 
place with  her  husband  each  year  he  belongs 
to  a  flying  club  which  owns  two  planes.  Last 
year  tliey  flew  down  to  Florida  for  a  week  to 
visit  relatives.  Total  cost  of  the  trip:  $60. 

Six  of  the  twenty  housewives  have  the  use 
of  a  car  during  the  day  when  they  need  it, 
but  they  seldom  leave  their  own  homes  and 
yards.  There  is  practically  no  visiting  among 
housewives  during  the  day.  Not  unfriendli- 
ness, but  "I  know  I'm  busy,  and  I  figure  my 
neighbors  are,  too,"  is  the  general  feeling. 
Two  sisters  who  live  across  the  street  rarely 
see  each  other. 

These  women  seldom  get  outdoors  except 
for  gardening  or  putting  up  or  taking  down 
wash.  The  children  are  turned  loose  on  the 
block  and  are  seldom  seen  except  for  meal- 
time. Mrs.  William  Burnside,  a  pretty  straw- 
berry-blond British  girl,  solved  the  problem 
of  her  runaway  2-year-old  by  harnessing  him 


Mnrrli,  1%^ 

also  slip-covering  the  living-room  furnitul 
and  plans  to  repaint  the  downstairs  room 
Only  one  housewife  finds  time  a  bil  hea\ 
on  her  hands,  since  her  only  child,  nowi 
high  school,  is  so  involved  in  Girl  Scout 
cheerleading  and  hockey  that  she  is  selda 
home  before  6.  Mrs.  Henry  Huegel,  who( 
husband  is  a  gardener  and  has  taught  hei; 
great  deal  about  flowers,  considered  for 
while  taking  a  part-time  job  in  a  florist  shoi 
Instead,  she  began  making  and  selling  apror 
for  $1  and  $2  in  the  neighborhood,  and  thi 
has  proved  so  successful  that  she  is  no  longe 
considering  a  job. 

What  recreation  the  housewives  get  i 
snatched  in  the  evenings.  Four  of  the  twent 
women  belong  to  evening  bridge  or  pinochl 
clubs  which  meet  once  or  twice  a  month 
Eight  women  like  to  go  to  the  movies,  gen 
erally  leaving  the  husband  home  as  bab; 
sitter.  Five  are  active  in  evening  churci 
work;  one  belongs  to  a  women's  club.  Read 
ing  is  usually  limited  to  sitting  down  afte 
the  dinner  dishes  and  leafing  through  thi 
newspaper.  This  is  when  the  radio  is  turnec 


with  a  rope  in  the  back  yard.  I  found  her  at»  on,  too,  although  nine  women  listen  to  oneoi 


4  in  the  afternoon  busily  vacuuming  the  liv- 
ing room,  with  her  1-year-old  in  a  play  pen. 
She  sat  down  with  a  gasp  of  fatigue  and  said, 
laughing,  "You  might  say  I'm  sagging  by 
five  o'clock.  But  I  recover  after  supper." 

Mrs.  Burnside  has 
a  son  of  9,  another 
aged  2,  and  a  girl  of 
1 — the  two  last  only 
ten  months  apart.  She 
is  up  at  6:45,  dresses 
herself,  changes  the 
baby's  diapers  and 
puts  the  two  young- 
sters into  bathrobes 
for  break  fast.  To  keep 
them  from  underfoot 
while  she  hurriedly 
prepares  a  hefty 
breakfast  of  hot 
cereal,  bacon,  eggs, 
toast  and  coffee,  she 
sets  one  small  fry  in 
the  high  chair,  the 
other  in  the  play  pen. 
There  they  wait,  more 
or  less  patiently, 
while  she  eats  with 
her  husband  and  9- 

year-old.  Then  she  feeds  the  baby,  puts 
her  into  the  play  pen  to  drink  her  bottle,  and 
whisks  the  2-year-old  into  the  high  chair. 
("It  would  help  if  I  had  two  high  chairs!") 
The  older  boy  is  sent  off  to  school  and  the 
dishes  stacked,  unwashed,  until  lunchtime. 

Without  pausing  for  a  breather,  the  at- 
tractive Mrs.  Burnside  whips  the  two  babies 
upstairs  to  the  toilet,  dresses  them  and  makes 
the  beds.  If  it  is  a  rainy  day,  the  children  are 
then  allowed  the  freedom  of  downstairs,  the 
baby  girl  crawling  after  the  toddler  as  he 
drags  out  all  the  pots  and  pans  from  the 
kitchen  closet  and  empties  the  contents  of  his 
toy  chest.  If  it  is  a  sunny  day,  the  little  boy 
is  tied  outside  to  the  clothesrope. 

This  British-born  housewife  takes  the  dust 
mop  and  sweeper  to  her  two  front  rooms 
every  day,  the  vacuum  once  a  week,  stopping 
at  frequent  intervals  to  race  the  children  up 
to  the  toilet  or  to  settle  a  quarrel.  The  baby 
gets  baked  potato,  meat,  vegetable  and  pud- 
ding for  lunch.  Then  she  fixes  another  meal 
for  herself,  the  2-year-old  and  Billy,  home 
from  school.  After  the  two  babies  are  toileted 
and  put  to  bed  for  naps  she  tackles  the  lunch 
and  breakfast  dishes. 

I  AT  does  she  do  between  1  and  4  o'clock, 
when  she  starts  dinner?  Well,  she's  apt  to  do 
mending  or  ironing,  or  paint  storm  windows 
ftwo  coats  logo  yet),  "or  I  might  suddenly 
decide  to  scrape  all  the  wallpaper  off  the 
kitchen.  I  like  to  have  some  free  time  in  the 
afternoon  for  things  I  like  to  do." 

She  also  likes  to  sit  up  until  11  watching 
television  after  her  three  childrcrn  are  bathed 
and  put  to  Iwd.  One  nigiit  a  week  she  does 
two  loads  of  wash  in  her  machine,  then  two 
more  loads  first  thing  in  the  morning  "gels 
it  on  the  line  much  quicker."  Every  three 
days  she  does  baby  wash  and  diapers.  She  is 
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By  Hilda  Conkling 


Spring  skipped  laughing 
Down  through  the  day. 
Spring  went  dancing, 
Her  heart  was  gay! 

Then,  in  the  star  time, 

A  fox  stopped  to  stare. 
He  saw  Spring  weeping. 
Snow  caught  in  her  hair. 
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two  specific  programs  during  the  day.  Threi 
families  own  television  sets. 

Questions  about  personal  beauty  car( 
brought  yelps  like  "Ouch!"  or  "That  come 
last ! "  Mrs.  Burnside,  the  pretty  British  gir 
with  three  young  chil 
dren,  regularly  take 
an  afternoon  a  weel 
"to  spruce  myself  ut 
a  bit."  The  rest  limi 
their  beauty  c<ire  t 
washing  their  Kai 
once  a  week  or  twic 
a  month — two  wome: 
go  to  a  hairdresser 
Only  one  housewif( 
wears  nail  polish- 
and  that  because  she 
works   in   her  hus- 
band's jewelry  store 
while  the  help  is  out, 
How   many  hus- 
bands are  a  help  about 
the    house?  Ten 
women  cried,  "No 
help  whatever!"  One 
husband,  however, 
scrubs  out  the  garbage 
can  every  week,  three 
dry  the  dishes  at  night,  and  five  men  out  of 
the  twenty  are  willing  to  scrub  and  wax  floors. 

Only  one  woman  in  the  twenty  claimed 
that  she  despised  housework,  although  her 
house  showed  signs  of  conscientious  care. 
The  only  college  graduate  I  interviewed,  and  i 
a  medical  technician  before  her  marriage] 
eight  years  ago,  she  had  a  small  boy  in  bed 
with  a  cold  and  was  feeding  another  in  a  high 
chair  when  I  rang  the  bell.  "To  say  that 
every  woman  is  suited  to  housework  is  liki 
saying  every  man  should  be  a  bricklayer,' 
she  pronounced.  "  It's  ridiculous."  She  coaxed 
another  spoonful  of  applesauce  into  the  baby 
and  went  on  to  tell  me  that  her  mother  had 
died  when  she  was  quite  young,  and  the  fam- 
ily had  been  raised  by  a  housekeeper.  "She 
never  taught  us  anything  about  cooking  or 
keeping  house — I've  had  to  learn  everything 
the  hard  way."  She  told  me  that  her  husband 
worked  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania— too  far 
away  to  commute,  so  that  he  was  home  only 
week  ends—and  this,  perhaps,  caused  a  large 
part  of  her  feeling  toward  housework. 

The  rest  of  the  housewives,  although  they 
look  a  bit  worn,  laugh  easily  and  spend  little 
time  in  complaining.  Practically  all  of  them 
earned  their  living  before  marriage  as  secre- 
taries or  sales  clerks  or  factory  workers,  so 
they  know  what  it  means  to  hold  down  a  job. 
They  feel  that  keeping  a  house  is  physically 
more  tiring  than  keeping  a  job,  with  more 
care  and  worry  and  responsibility,  but  it  is 
also  far  more  rewarding  and  satisfying. 

"Your  time's  your  own,"  says  Mrs.  Burn- 
side. "As  long  as  my  work  doesn't  pile  uj),  I 
like  housework  fine,"  remarks  the  mother  of 
the  two  boys  with  chicken  pox.  "It  gives 
you  a  sense  of  accomplishment,"  says  an- 
other. "Work  is  the  important  thing  in  life; 
that's  what  brings  ha|)|)iness,"  believes  Mrs. 
Nyce,  mother  of  five.  TIIK  F.ND 
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vital  refreshment  for  you.  Natural  vita- 
min C  in  most  generous  supply.  Other 
precious  vitamins,  and  minerals  ab- 
sorbed through  the  roots  of  Florida's 


flourishing  orange  trees  from  Florida's 
fruitful  soil.  And  quick  energy  for 
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Florida  oranges,  or  poured  from  con- 
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ment, and  health  at  little  cost,  that  good 
judgment,  good  taste,  and  good  health 
suggest  you  drink  plenty  every  day! 
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Here  in  a  very  small  one-story  house  the 
sitting  room  gains  usefulness  by  being 
located  ichere  it  could  very  conveniently 
accommodate  an  overn ight  guest.  The  din- 
ing section  of  the  i.-shaped  living  room 
connects  easily  with  the  kitchen,  whose 
range,  refrigerator  and  sink  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  self-contained  utility 
unit  which  contains  the  heating  as  well  as 
the  bathroom  fixtures  on  the  other  side. 


fn  this  largest  of  the  four  houses,  where  sfxice  can  be 
dodll  with  more  generously,  llie  silling  room  shares  (i 
wing  n  illi  ihe  />areiils'  hednioni,  but  in  principle  ihe 
planning  resembles  llml  of  llie  oilier  designs  shown 
on  these  f>ages.  for  dining  and  living  are  combined  in 
a  single  room  in  order  lo  preserve  a  place  for  privacy. 
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This  house  of  medium  size  devotes  pro- 
portionately more  space  to  the  living- 
dining  room  than  any  of  the  other  de- 
signs, creating  a  space  of  real  parly  di- 
mensions, but  still  right  next  to  the  sil- 
ting room,  so  that  large  gatherings  can 
separate  if  thev  wish  into  two  groups — 
youngandnotsoyoung — fordancingand 
conversation,  or  for  any  other  diversion. 


O  S  lO  |5  f£ET 
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TlRIVACY  not  only  for  energetic  youngsters  but  '-  v 
I  I  also  for  their  peace-loving  parents  has  long  been  ''  [  j 
V  a  problem;  and  how  to  supply  this  privacy  with-  V 
I  out  increasing  the  size  of  the  house  is  a  still  more  .  i'-' 
-I-  pressing  problem  in  these  days  of  high  costs  and  ,  • 
scarce  materials.  The  houses  shown  here  have  been 
especially  designed  as  four  solutions.  They  are  small,  i',; 
and  yet  that  needed  room  to  which  mother  and  dad 
can  retreat  from  table  tennis  and^the  rumba  has  been  ^  >  '^-M 
included  in  them  by  allotting  to  it  the  space  usually  f.^p^ 
given  over  to  the  dining  room.  Unruffled  in  its  quiet,  '  ■ ' 
it  could  be  called  a  sitting  room  or  study,  and  used 
for  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  household,  the  best 
pieces  of  furniture,  the  cupboard  of  fine  china,  the 
breakable  bric-a-brac.  It  gives  the  young  people  full 
freedom  in  the  regular  living  section,  where 
would  rather  be.  Dining,  too,  takes  place  in  the  1  ^ 
cheerful  living  room,  a  living  room  in  the  widest  f;  ■  ■j^^j'^ 
sense,  intended  for  work  and  play.  L  ' .'♦^r| 

In  these  plans  you  can  see  how  such  an  arrange- ^  .f  'Im 
ment  keeps  both  parents  and  children  out  of  one  ';  i  i/^^ 
another's  hair.  It  takes  pretty  concentrated  planning  '  '•  f^ 
and  different,  less  conventional  thinking  about  the'v  "'iii 


lefull  .'•••■J 
theyr;'^r.| 
I  large?  ^i-iiJ 


use  of  the  available  space.  But  the  new  room  thus 
allowed  for  is  so  important  in  the  lives  of  so  many 
families  that  the  extra  planning  is  more  than  worth  '.  ''.  .^r 

k 


p.^',-;^'  the  trouble  it  takes  to  every  domestic  architect  and 
builder  who  has  the  homeowner's  welfare  in  mind. 


This  two-story  house  of  prac- 
tically minimum  size  nicely 
demonstrates  that  an  extra  liv- 
ing room  is  still  possible  even 
where  space  is  extremely  lini' 
ited,  for  it  contains  not  only 
the  sitting  room,  but  three  bed- 
rooms as  well.  The  sitting 
room  actually  conserves  space, 
besides  adding  a  place  for 
the  quieter  pleasures;  while 
the  plan  also  allows  for  a 
future  garage  and  storeroom. 
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No  matter  how  you  sleep  or  what  you  weigh, 
you  sleep  better  on  an  Englander 


Englander  Red  Line  brings  you  the  first 
really  new  mattress  idea  in  50  years 


FOR  YEARS  THIS...  FOR  YEARS  THIS 


.  NOW!  INDIVIDUAL  SPRING  ACTION 

(in/ 


Sleep  in  Health 


CoiU  h«IH  togflth«r  at 
top  and  bottom  by 
cotton  tacks.  Thi» 
m*thod  pr«v«nti  indi- 
viduol  tpring  octiofi. 


Coilt  h«ld  toQ^ffwr  ol 
fop  and  bottom  by 
wir»,  7hi»  method  pr«- 
vantt  individual  tpring 


Englandvr  colli  are  held  together  on/y  ot  fhe  center  by  flexible 
rlbbont  of  steel.  This  method  perm/fi  individual  spring  action. 
Thot'i  why  the  upper  holf  of  on  Englander  gives  you  cushioning 
comfort.  Every  movnment  and  contour  of  your  body  is  gently 
cradled,  "fioll-to-the-middle/'  when  sleeping  double,  eliminated. 
Lower  holf  supports  your  weight  in  the  firm,  healthful  monner 
doctors  recommend. 


<C)  1949,  Th-!  Englondrr  Corr-pan/.  lor  ,  C^'i'nqo,  IMIr 
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(Continued  from  Page  209) 

Exercises  to  flatten  and  firm  your 
waist,  abdomen,  hips  and  thighs. 

1.  Lie  flat  on  back,  arms  at  sides,  legs 
straight,  knees  rigid,  toes  pointing  to  ceiling. 
Hold  legs  together  and  slowly  describe  a 
wide  circle  with  them.  Three  times  to  right. 
Rest  a  moment.  Three  times  to  left.  Gradu- 
ally work  up  to  six  circles  in  each  direction. 

2.  From  first  position,  described  above, 
hold  legs  together  and  raise  them  slowly, 
breathing  in  as  you  begin.  When  you  have 
raised  them  as  high  as  possible,  slowly  lower 
them  to  original  position,  breathing  out. 
Repeat  five  times.  Gradually  work  up  to  ten. 

3.  Lie  flat  on  back,  hands  clasped  under 
your  head,  knees  raised,  feet  on  floor.  Now, 
lift  hands  and  head  off  floor  as  far  as  possible, 
pushing  chin  into  chest,  and  pushing  hollow- 
part  of  back  into  floor.  Slowly  lower  head 
and  arms  to  original  position.  Repeat  five 
times.  Gradually  work  up  to  ten. 

4.  Lie  flat  on  back,  arms  at  sides,  legs 
straight.  Now  raise  upper  part  of  body  to  a 
half-lying  position,  supporting  weight  with 
palms  of  hands  and  buttocks.  In  this  posi- 
tion, draw  knees  up  to  chest,  then  stretch 
legs  up  and  out  as  far  as  possible.  Return 
legs  to  first  position  on  floor.  Repeat  three 
times  slowly.  Gradually  work  up  to  eight. 

Chin  Slimmers 

To  help  tighten  flabby  chin  muscles 
and  form  a  prettier  throat. 

1.  In  a  sitting  position,  lower  your  chin 
into  your  chest.  Then  slowly  describe  a  wide 
circle,  swaying  your  head  sideways  to  left, 
then  to  back,  holding  chin  high,  then  to 
right  and  back  to  original  position.  Pause 
and  repeat,  going  in  opposite  direction.  Do 
exercise  in  each  direction  three  times.  Gradu- 
ally work  up  to  six. 

2.  Raise  your  chin  as  high  as  possible 
and  slowly  swing  your  head  from  right  to 
left.  Repeat  five  times.  Gradually  work  up  to 
ten. 

If  you  would  like  to  plan  a  similar  beauty 
program  for  yourself,  be  sure  to  check  with 
your  doctor  first,  and  follow  his  advice  on 
diet  and  exercise. 


FRAIDY  CAT 

(Continued  from  Page  54) 

cheeks  and  the  front  lock  of  his  hair  was 
down  in  his  eyes.  "Oh,  dear!"  father  said, 
taking  a  big  breath  and  trying  to  stop  laugh- 
ing. He  wiped  his  eyes  and  pushed  up  the 
curly  lock  of  black  hair.  "Oh,  dear ! "  he  said. 
"He  doesn't  even  come  up  to  your  ankle!" 

"He  comes  exactly  up  to  my  ankle,"  mother 
said,  and  her  eyes  looked  bright  and  gray- 
green  and  flashing  like  a  traffic  signal.  "Just 
nipping  height,"  she  said. 

"Woman,  woman,"  father  said,  mopping 
his  eyes  some  more.  "Timidity,  thy  name  is 
woman,"  he  said. 

"Is  that  so!"  mother  said.  "Is  that  so, 
Mr.  Know-it-all?  Well,  let  me  show  you  a 
thing  or  two,"  she  said.  "Where's  last  night's 
paper?"  She  found  it  in  the  pile  in  the  base- 
ment. "Look  at  this,"  she  said. 

Father  read.  "Very  interesting,"  he  said. 

"What's  it  say?"  I  said. 

"  It  tells  about  a  fireman  who  risked  his  life 
to  rescue  a  dog  from  a  burning  building." 

"Let's  see,"  mother  said.  "Where?" 

Father  showed  her. 

"That  wasn't  what  I  pointed  to  and  you 
know  it."  mother  said.  "If  you  ask  mc,  the 
man  was  insane.  Here,  this,"  she  said,  ix)int- 
ing.  "Read  that." 

"Oh,"  father  said.  "Sijacc  filler.  Something 
I  never  read.  Very  niw  spaa-  filler  for  the 
woman's  pajfe  too." 
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The  only  thing  more  ex- 
pensive than  education  is 


Ignorance. 


■  What's  it  say?"  I  said. 
"WTiy."  father  said,  "it  states  here  that 
the  female  is  the  stronger  sex.  Let's  see."  He 
looked  at  the  paper  again.  "She  can  endure 
more,  has  more  fortitude  and  is  more  cou- 
'  :  -ous.  Get  that,"  he  said,  "more  courageous. 
;r  mother,"  he  said,  "belongs  to  that  sex." 
Everyone's  afraid  of  something,"  mother 
;:.;d.  "I'm  afraid  of  Poochy.  Coming  over 
!  acting  as  if  he  owned  our  yard !  He  stands 
e  and  barks  at  me  while  I  hang  out  the 
\r.es.  If  I  stoop  down  and  get  something 
of  the  basket,  he  snarls  and  shows  his 

.Z-Zh." 

"Very  gallant,"  father  said.  "He  disap- 
proves of  your  working  so  hard.  He  seems  to 
be  gone  now,"  he  said,  looking  out  the  win- 
dow. 

"  I  can  go  ahead  with  my  work  then,  I  sup- 
pose," mother  said.  "I  hope  they  called  him 
in."  But  in  a  minute  she  was  running  back 
in.  She  called  to  father.  She  was  really  angry 
now.  "Oh,  I  could  shoot  him."  she  said.  "I 
Dould  shoot  him.  He's  in  the  basket.  On  top 
jl  the  clean  clothes.  He  snarled  at  me  when 
[  came  near.  If  I  ever  get  my  hands  on  him, 
in  shoot  him." 

Father  was  going  out  the  door. ' '  You  could 
jet  your  hands  on  him  any  time  now,"  he 
said,  and  then  he  ran  through  the  screen  door 
before  mother  could  answer.  He  got  the  dog 
3Ut  of  the  basket  and  helped  mother  rinse 
the  dirt  out  of  the  clothes.  "What  I'm  trying 
to  picture,"  he  said,  carrying  the  basket  out, 
"is  you  holding  Poochy  and  shooting  him." 
He  put  the  basket  down  and  picked  up  a 
shirt  and  gave  it  a  good  hard  shake.  He  moved 
his  pipe  to  the  other  side  of  his  mouth  and 
startoi  to  hang  the  shirt 
up.  "You  gonna  do  it  at 
arm's  length  or  just  in  your 
lap?  And  what  with?"  he 
said.  "Yougota  gim?"  He 
laughed  and  laughed. 

"Believe  me,  it  won't  be 
in  my  lap,"  mother  said,  ^H^BBBH 
"and  turn  that  shirt 
around,  \Ir.  Smarty.  You  hang  shirts  by 
their  tails,  not  their  sleeves." 

It  was  about  a  week  later  and  father  was 
out  of  town.  W'e  sat  in  the  li\-ing  room  and  all 
the  lights  were  on.  The  dining-room  light, 
too,  and  in  the  kitchen  and  study  and  the 
porch  light.  Mother  was  reading  a  book,  only 
~he  wasn't  reading.  She  was  hstening.  Pud 
and  I  were  working  with  stamps.  Bumps  was 
asleep  on  the  davenpwrt. 

"Hey,  Pud!"  I  said.  "Still  want  to  trade 
that  " 

"Sh-h-h-h!"  mother  said.  "For  heaven's 
sake,  sh-h-h-h,"  and  she  looked  over  at 
B-.LTips.  Bumps  turned  over  and  one  of  his 
arrr.s  fell  off  the  davenport  and  hung  down. 
Mother  went  and  carefully  put  his  arm 
oack  up. 

"Aw,"  I  said,  but  I  said  it  softly,  "why 
you  put  him  upstajrSjto  bed  where  he 
ngs  so  we  could  talk?  " 

All  by  himself?  "  mother  said. "  I  wouldn't 
r.irkof  jt." 

You  put  him  up  there  all  by  himself  all 
hi  time,"  I  said. 

"When  father's  home,  yes,"  mother  said. 
Just  like  anybody  could  understand  that.  So 
I  traded  a  stamp  with  Pud  and  kept  real 

iet  doing  it.  "Listen!"  mother  said. 

-he  sat  real  still,  her  eyes  turned,  but  her 

ad  was  straight  front.  There  was  a  kind  of 
a  slithering  noise  on  the  basement  steps.  Pud 
started  to  get  up  and  mother  held  up  her 
finger  quick  and  Pud  stopped  stock-still  on 
his  knees  and  there  it  was  again.  I  thought  I 
really  ought  to  go  and  see  what  was  wrong; 
I  v.-as  the  oldest  boy.  I  ought  to  be  the  man 
of  the  house.  I  started  to  get  up  real  softly. 
Mother  stood  up  too.  We  walked  toward  the 
basement  door.  Mother  held  me  back  when 
■ve  got  near.  She  stood  listening.  Then  she 
took  one  tiptoe  forward  and  looked  around 
dn7.-n  the  dark  basement  steps. 

It  happened  again!  It  was  a  noise  like 
sliding.  It  was  something,  that  was  stire.  It 

I wasn't  just  something  we  had  imagined. 
Mother  readied  out  and  pulled  the  basement 
door  shut  slowly  and  quietly.  Then  she  locked 
it  quick  and  bolted  it,  not  making  a  sound. 


And  then  we  could  hear  more  noise  in  the 
basement — like  sliding.  And  then  a  thud ! 

Mother  looked  in  front  of  the  phone  book 
and  then  she  dialed  a  number.  The  police 
were  there  in  nothing  flat.  There  were  two  of 
them  and  a  lot  of  light  and  noise  and  if  there 
are  two  things  that  make  you  not  afraid  any 
more  it  is  a  lot  of  light  and  noise  that  you 
know  what  it  is.  We  had  all  the  lights  on 
downstairs,  but  it  was  terribly  dark  outdoors 
till  the  police  came.  They  had  bright  spot- 
lights and  flashlights  and  they  lit  up  the 
outdoors  too. 

The  men  were  big  and  loud  and  they  had 
guns  in  thefr  belts  and  it  felt  good  to  have 
them  in  the  house.  They  said,  "What's  the 
trouble,  lady?"  and  mother  shifted  Bumps 
to  her  other  hip  and  said: 

' '  My  husband  is  out  of  town  and  someone's 
in  the  basement.  I've  got  him  locked  in." 

"Oh?"  the  one  with  red  hair  said,  turning 
his  head  clear  around  to  look  at  her. 

Mother  showed  them  where  the  basement 
door  was.  They  turned  the  key.  They  made 
a  lot  of  noise  doing  it. 

"Sh-h-h!"  mother  said.  "You'll  scare  him 
away." 

"  You  want  him  to  stay?  "  the  black-haired 
one  said. 

"  Sure,"  mother  said,  "till  you  catch  him." 
Finally  they  got  the  basement  door  open. 
They  almost  broke  it  down  tr\"ing  to  open  it 
before  they  timied  the  bolt  too. 

"Lady,  you  sure  locked  him  in."  they  said, 
"He'll  never  be  there  now,"  mother  said. 
"Is  there  another  door?"  they  said. 
"No."  mother  said,  "but  there  are  win- 
dows." 

They  took  out  their 
gvms.  Mother  backed  up. 

"Be  careful  with  the 
guns'."  she  said. 

The  red-haired  one  took 
a  new  grip  on  his  gim  and 
Hi^H      smiled  at  mother.  The 
other  one  put  up  his  hand 
made  a  quick  little  forward  motion 


—ANON. 


and 
with  it. 

"Leave  it  to  us,  lady,"  he  said. 

The  policemen  disappeared.  We  could  hear 
them  going  down  the  steps,  loud  and  fast. 
Then  there  was  a  big  bump  that  shook  the 
house  and  a  shot.  And  then  there  was  an- 
other kind  of  a  crash. 

Mother  pushed  us  back  into  the  living 
room.  She  put  Bumps  up  on  the  davenport. 
"Get  up  there,"  she  said  to  us,  and  we  did. 
She  got  up  too  and  put  her  feet  up. 

We  could  hear  mumbling  in  the  cellar 
and  scraping  and  bimiping  and  walking 
around  downstairs  too.  We  could  hear  the 
fruit-room  door  opened  and  shut  again. 

Then  they  were  coming  up  the  steps.  They 
were  coming  real  slow.  We  all  sat  on  the  da\  - 
enport  and  waited.  They  came  to  the  oper. 
door  into  the  li\'ing  room  and  stood  leanin^ 
there. 

Mother  sat  up  straight.  "What  hap- 
pened?" she  said.  "Did  you  shoot  him?" 

The  red-haired  one  stood  up  from  leaning 
against  the  doorway.  He  pushed  back  his  hair 
and  looked  at  mother  like  he  didn't  like  her 
ver\^  well.  "All  I  shot  was  a  rafter."  he  said 
through  the  side  of  his  mouth.  "Uninten- 
tional." 

The  other  one  stepped  into  the  living  room. 
"Lady,"  he  said,  "don't  you  know  about 
safety  first?  Like  if  you  got  something  to  be 
carried  to  the  basement,  carry  it  all  the  way 
down,  instead  of  lea\'ing  it  lay  on  the  steps. 
Like  you  left  all  them  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines." 

Mother's  face  changed.  "Oh,  dear,"  she 
said,  and  her  voice  was  very  sorry,  "you 
shpped  on  the  papers!" 

"Yes,"  the  policeman  said.  "Bill  did.  I 
slipped  on  him." 

"Oh,  that's  terrible."  mother  said.  "Let's 
see,  where'd  you  get  hurt?  I'll  get  the  iodine." 

The  one  in  the  doorway  put  his  one  hand 
on  his  seat  and  pushed  mother  away  with  the 
other.  "We  don't  need  help."  he  said.  "We 
got  first  aid.  Come  on.  Mac."  he  said,  and  he 
started  limping  toward  the  front  door,  stoop- 
ing a  little. 

"Oh,  don't  go,"  mother  said.  "We  did 
hear  a  noise." 
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"  I  looked  everywhere.  There  wasn't  noth- 
ing," Mac  said. 

"You  didn't  look  everywhere,"  mother 
said.  "There  was  a  noise." 

"I  even  looked  in  the  cupboards,"  Mac 
said.  "I  looked  behind  the  furnace.  I  looked 
under  the  steps." 

"Did  you  look  in  the  fruit  room?" 

"In  the  fruit  room  too,"  he  said. 

"  In  the  darkroom?  "  mother  said. 

"All  the  rooms  was  dark,"  he  said. 

"The  room  next  to  the  fruit  room,"  mother 
said. 

"The  painted  one?"  he  said.  "No,  I  didn't 
look  there,"  he  said.  "It  said  not  to.  I  can 
take  a  hint." 

"That's  where  he  is,  then,"  mother  said. 
"Look  there,"  she  said,  "but  be  careful!" 

"Careful!"  Bill,  the  red-haired  one,  said. 
"Me,  I'll  wait." 

Mac  went  downstairs.  In  a  minute  he  was 
back.  "All  clear,"  he  said.  "Nothing."  He 
was  putting  his  gun  back  in  his  holster.  They 
started  to  go. 

"He  could  have  sneaked  up  when  we  were 
talking,"  mother  said.  "Maybe  he's  up- 
stairs." 

They  stopped  dead  still  for  a  minute  with- 
out looking  around.  I  think  they  were  count- 
ing to  ten.  Then  they  came  back.  They  didn't 
talk.  They  went  upstairs.  They  tromped 
around  all  over.  They  came  back  down.  They 
didn't  miss  anything.  We  followed  them 
around.  Back  porch,  kitchen,  broom  closet, 
coat  closets.  They  went  out  in  the  study.  Mac 
went  over  to  the  outside  door  to  the  study 
and  grabbed  the  doorknob. 

Mother  screamed.  "No!"  she  screamed. 
"Don't  open  that  door!" 

Mac  dropped  the  knob  like  it  was  hot.  He 
looked  around  at  mother. 

Mother  laughed  a  kind  of  tinkly  little 
laugh.  "Thank  you,"  she  said.  "Thank  you 
very  much  for  searching  the  house." 

Mac  stood  staring  at  her.  "Just  what  is 
wrong  with  that  door?"  he  said. 

"Huh-ha,"  mother  laughed.  "It's  a — 
huh- ha — just  a  .  .  .  bee,"  she  said. 

"A  bee?"  Mac  said. 

"  Yeah ,"  Bill  said .  He  was  standing  kind  of 
bent -over  and  his  hand  on  the  back  of  his 
pants.  "In  her  bonnet,"  he  said. 

"I  caught  it  in  there,"  mother  said.  "I 
don't  know  how  it  got  in  the  house,  I'm 
sure,"  she  said.  "I  had  to  watch  it  for  hours 
till  it  lit  on  the  screen  door  and  I  quickly  shut 
the  door  and  shut  it  in." 

Mac  grabbed  the  knob.  "I  ain't  afraid," 
he  said.  "I'll  get  him ! "  He  grabbed  his  gun. 

"Oh,  no,  please  don't,"  mother  said.  "He 
might  get  out  and  then  where  would  we 
sleep?"  she  said.  "With  a  bee  in  the  house." 

We  all  felt  good  when  they  were  gone.  "My 
goodness,"  mother  said,  "the  police  are  won- 
derful, aren't  they?  I  certainly  know  what  to 
do  after  this  when  I'm  afraid.  My  goodness," 
she  said,  "we  pay  for  it  in  taxes,  why 
shouldn't  we  use  it?  "  She  wasn't  a  bit  afraid 
any  more.  "Let's  have  a  snack,"  she  said, 
"before  we  go  up." 

So  we  had  milk  and  cookies  by  the  kitchen 
table  and  we  didn't  even  have  the  rest  of  the 
lights  on. 

"If  anyone  was  snooping  around,"  she 
said,  "they'd  be  afraid  to  now,  after  the 
police  were  here." 

It  lasted  a  couple  of  nights.  Mother  was 
very  brave.  But  the  third  night  she  said,  "I 
know  what  I'll  do.  I'll  put  up  the  Army  cots 
in  my  room  for  you  and  Pud.  Bumps  can 
sleep  with  me." 

So  we  did.  And  mother  got  us  all  in  and 
lf)cked  the  door.  It  was  real  cozy  and  fun  all 
being  in  one  room,  only  a  little  warm  with  the 
door  closed.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  night 
when  I  woke  up.  Mother  was  standing  by 
the  window  and  I  could  hear  a  noise  down- 
stairs, as  if  sf)meone  was  softly  trying  to  do 
something  to  get  the  front  d(M)r  oix-n.  I  got 
up  and  went  over  beside  mother.  We  anildn't 
sec  a  tiling.  The  busiies  hid  the  door  and  the 
walk.  Hut  tliere  wasn't  any  car  out  in  Iron). 
Tlie  burglar  must  have  walked. 

MotlKT  said,  "Listen ! "  and  we  amid  liear 
tliem  at  the  back  dfK)r. 
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MAID  btcau'.c 
It  has  proven  to 
me  thai  there  is 
a  "ctifferenci" 
in  slips. 
A  WONDr.R 
MAID  slip  is 
expertly  desiEii- 
ed  to  assure 
perfect  fit  and 
comfort.  I  can 
always  depend 
on  its  fine  fabric 
to  wash 
beautifully. 

llluuraled  is 
V'ONDER 

Ci-^orr  XCONDFR 
FORM  slip 


At  better  stores  everywhere  or  writ« 
WONDER  MAID,  INC.,  1727  Locust  St..  .St.  Louis.  Mis- 
Manufacturers  of  MISS  CO-ED  and  WONDER  FORM  ; 
WONDER  MAID  Gowns  and  Petticoats 
New  York  Office,  Vil  .Madison  Avenue 


AMAZING  OFFER  —  $50  IS  YOURS 

FOR  SELLING  ONLY  100  BOXES 

of  entirely  different,  new  Deluxe  All-Occasion 
cards.  Patented  feature  television  card  included. 
Eacli  box  sells  for  $1.00.  your  profit  50r.  Sur- 
Ijrise  items.  It  costs  nothing  to  try.  W  rite  today. 
CHEERFUL   CARD   CO.,  Dept.  G-19.  White 
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Plains,  N.  V. 

A 

quality  ^ 
that  gives  extra 
wearing  mileage 
antl  ankle  slim- 
ming  beauty 
Daylight  antj 
Starlight 
Sheers. 

Spring's  ^ 
newest 
Shoe- 
tone 
Shatles. 


CHANDLER'S 
BAKER'S 
LEEDS 
BURT'S 


r  trim,  smooth  lines  below  a  beauti- 
iliy  uplifted  bosom,  choose  one  of 
laiden  Form's  favorite  brassieres,  with 
1  ir-  or  six-inch  diaphragm  band  ...  all 
;  lilable  again,  after  a  long  absence! 

•  Allo-Ette"  (afjove)  or  *"Allo"  with  regu- 
]  (<n  shoulder  straps;  *"Intimo",  built-up  or 
I  ul.ition  straps — all  with  6-inch  band,  $3.50 
1  ,  *  "Inter-Lude",  regulation  straps,  4-inch 
1  id,  52.50  up. 

li      "There  ts  a  MatJen  Form 

'  ®       for  Every   Type  of  Figure!" 

.        ©  t949  MFB  CO. 

5nd  for  jree  Style  Folder:  Maiden  Form 
lissiere  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

.et  one  of  America's  oldest  and 
est  known  shoe  stores  help  you 

ieat  High  Shoe  Prices! 

)rder  Direct 
ave  up  to 
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nagine!  Good  quality 
^omen's  Arch  Shoes  for  only 


Royal  Arch"  has  the  same  features  as  the 
lore  expensive  shoes — built-in  steel  arch, 
imbination  last,  narrow  heel,  soft  black 

id  leather,  neat,  attractive,  modern  styling. 

How  can  we  sell  them  for  $4.95?  We  want 
>  acquire  a  list  of  mail  order  shoe  buyers 
uickly — hence  this  big  special.  The  coupon 
,.  money  in  your  pocket.  For  54  years  we 
'ave  helped  Minneapolis  people  save  on 
iioes.  We  can  help  you,  too.  Money  refunded 
■  you  are  not  satisfied  upon  arrived.  We  ship 
repaid.  No  C.O.D.'s. 

 POSTAGE  PREPAID  

nclosed  find  $4.95  for  Royal  Axch  Shoes. 

ZE  WIDTH  


□ 

□ 


end  style  illustrated  (Cuban  Heel) 
lend  half-inch  lower  heel  (Military  Heel) 

}/ame  .  

.flW  ress  

lOME   TRADE   SHOE  STORE 

linrp  1894,  one  of  the  counlrv's  largest  tlislribiunrs  of 
iiwmcn's  arch  shoes. 

MINNEAPOLIS    2,  MINN. 
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"Did  we  hook  the  screen?"  I  said. 

"Not  in  back,"  mother  said.  "It's  broken. 
But  I  locked  the  door.  I  put  a  chair  under  the 
knob." 

Mother  dialed  the  red  O  in  the  dark.  She 
told  the  operator  about  it. 

"Get  the  police,"  she  said. 

It  took  them  a  long  time  to  come.  They 
were  the  same  ones.  But  they  weren't  noisy 
this  time  and  they  just  had  flashlights.  We 
could  see  them  get  out  of  the  car.  They 
looked  kind  of  tired  as  they  walked  up  the 
walk.  They  even  turned  back  and  reached  in 
the  car  and  got  something.  They  sure  weren't 
in  a  hurry. 

"Hisssst,"  mother  said  from  the  window. 

"Good  evening,  good  evening,"  they  said. 
They  both  stood  and  looked  up  at  us.  They 
were  eating  candy  bars. 

"Sh-h-h!"  mother  said. 

"How's  the  bee?"  Bill  whispered  real 
loud,  peeling  the  paper  down  lower  on  his 
candy  bar. 

"It  died,"  mother  whispered  back. 

"Aw!"  Mac  said.  "The  poor  little  thing. 
Comin'  down  to  let  us  in?"  he  said. 

"There's  nobody  inside,"  mother  whis- 
pered. "He's  outside — in  back." 

"You  don't  say?"  Mac  said.  "In  back, 
huh?" 

"Yes.  He's  trying  to  get  in." 

"Who  locked  the  doors?"  Mac  said. 

"I  did,"  mother  said. 

"He  hasn't  got  a  chance,"  Mac  said. 

"Not  a  chance,"  Bill  said. 

"Well,  catch  him  anyway,"  mother  said 
out  loud  and  they  went  away. 

We  waited  and  listened.  We  could  hear 
voices  talking.  And  then  there  was  a  clatter 
downstairs.  A  clatter  that  went  on  and  on 


1^  In  times  of  crisis  we  must  avoid 
^  both  ignorant  change  and  ignor- 
ant opposition  to  change. 

—JOHN  STUART  MILL 


and  on.  It  even  woke  Bumps.  Mother  grabbed 
a  robe.  She  opened  the  bedroom  door  just  a 
crack.  The  noise  was  still  going  on.  It  sounded 
like  something  had  fallen  down  and  that 
made  something  else  fall  and  that  made  still 
something  else  fall  and  you  wondered  if  it 
would  ever  stop. 

Mother's  voice  sounded  very  little.  "Who's 
there?"  she  said. 

The  noise  stopped  and  it  was  very  quiet. 
Mother  looked  around  at  me.  She  motioned 
Pud  and  Bumps  to  get  up  in  the  bed.  She 
clutched  her  blue  robe  together  at  her  neck. 

"Who's  there?"  she  said  a  little  louder. 

"Just  us  cops,"  someone  said. 

"Well,  goodness  me,"  mother  said.  "What 
in  the  world  are  you  doing?  You're  certainly 
the  noisiest  cops  I  ever  knew." 

Mac  came  around  into  the  hall.  "Just 
opening  the  door,  lady,"  he  said. 

And  then  we  could  hear  someone  else  talk- 
ing and  Bill  came  in  the  hall  too  and  father ! 

' '  Where  did  you  come  from  ? ' '  mother  said . 
"I  thought  you  were  in  Fargo." 

"I  came  from  Fargo,"  father  said.  "I  was 
trying  to  be  quiet  so  as  not  to  wake  you." 

"Wake  me,"  mother  said.  "Wake  me!  I 
never  go  to  sleep  till  daylight." 

"Is  this  your  husband?"  Bill  said. 

"Well,  naturally,"  mother  said.  "He  had  a 
key,  didn't  he?" 

"Yeah,"  Bill  said.  "That's  right.  That 
man  the  other  night  didn't  have  no  key,  did 
he?  That's  what  we  thought." 

"What  man?"  mother  said. 

"The  one  that  wasn't  in  the  darkroom," 
Mac  said.  "The  one  that  kept  sliding  down- 
stairs on  papers." 

"What?"  father  said. 

"Oh,  he's  just  trying  to  confuse  you," 
mother  said.  "The  papers  slid  down  without 
anybody  on  them  till  they  came.  And  they 
slid  so  hard  they  chipped  the  basement  re- 
frigerator with  their  bullets." 

"What?"  father  said. 

"The  only  thing  was,"  Mac  said,  "the  key 
didn't  work  so  good  in  the  door,  so  then  we 
wondered." 

(Continued  on  Page  231) 


^,/^o^^^ai/gi6^...am^  practical,  too... 


Who  could  choose  between  these  two  fine  Pepperell  Percales?  ★  Pepperell's 
regular  Percales  are  firmly  v^'oven,  popular-priced,  loomed  for  durability 
with  182  sturdy  threads  per  square  inch.  ★  Pepperell  Peeress  Percales  are 

even  longer-lasting.  Indeed,  you  can  buy  no  finer-woven,  longer-lasting 
full-combed-yarn  percales  at  any  price !  Only  the  very  top  grade  percales  are 
woven  of  these  strong  superfine-combed  yarns,  204  threads  per  square  inch. 

You  want  some  of  both  Pepperell  Percales — the  beautiful  sheets 
with  the  ^vear  woven  in.  See  them  in  white,  and  "personality  colors" ! 

Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

PEPPEREIilj  PERCALE 


FOR  LOVELIER  TEXTURE,  LONGER  WEAR 


Tested  by 

200  Consecutive  Launderings! 

As  part  of  our  regular  testing,  we 
sent  this  Pepperell  Peeress  Percale  to 
a  regular  laundry  for  200  consecutive 
washings!  Not  one  thread  is  broken! 
And  this  is  only  one  of  many  quality 
controls  and  wear  tests  by  which 
Pepperell  assures  you  of  full  value  in 
Pepperell  Peeress  Percales. 


The  gorgeous  upholstered  furniture  you  see  pictured  here  is  our 
crowning  achievement  in  refinement,  in  style  and  in  comfort.  The 
meticulous  detailing  of  every  hidden  part  is  glorified  by  an  entirely 
new  type  of  fabric.  Exclusive  Kroehler  Cushionized"^  Construction  makes 
for  unmatched  comfort.  Visit  your  Authorized  Kroehler  Dealer  today. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURER 
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(Continued  from  Page  229) 
'  But  you  went  right  ahead  and  helped  him 

mother  said. 
'  Doors  stick  sometimes,"  Mac  said.  "That's 
r  business,  helping  people  in  trouble.  We 
Iped  him  push." 

'We  didn't  know,"  Bill  said,  "that  you 
d  piled  all  your  kitchen  stuff  by  the  back 
or.  That  was  kind  of  silly  of  us,  wasn't  it? 
)t  to  know  that  much?" 
"Yes,"  mother  said.  "The  hook  on  the 
een  door  was  broken.  So  I  had  to  put  a 
air  under  the  knob." 
And  kettles  on  it?"  father  said. 
Sure,"  mother  said,  "so  I  could  hear 
meone  if  they  got  in  anyhow." 
'Heavy  sleeper,  aren't  you?"  father  said. 
'I  thought  a  chair  under  the  knob  was 
e,"  mother  said.  "I  didn't  think  anyone 
uld  budge  it." 

'We  didn't  budge  it,"  Mac  said.  "It 
3ke." 

It  broke,"  Bill  said,  "and  the  door  came 
n  and  we  fell  in  and  all  hell  broke  loose." 
'Brave  little  woman  you  got  there,"  Mac 
d  to  father.  He  was  sucking  a  cut  place  on 
hand. 

'Oh,  my,  yes,"  father  said.  "She  belongs 
the  stronger  sex.  More  endurance,  more 
titude,  more  courage." 
Come  on,  boys,"  mother  said.  "Come  on 
ck  to  bed.  I  believe  the  disturbance  isover." 
The  disturbance  wasn't  over  though.  I 
uld  hear  the  police  and  father  laughing  and 
Iking  downstairs.  They  were  still  doing  it 
hen  I  went  to  sleep. 

"How  long  did  you  and  your  little  friends 
irouse  last  night?"  mother  asked  next 
oming. 

Not  long,"  father  said.  "We  had  a  sand- 
ich.  I  made  some  coffee.  Have  to  stay  on 

le  good  side  of  the  po-   

;e.  Second  false  alarm  HI^B^I^^B 
a  week.' 

"foof!"  mother  said. 
That's  what  the  police 
for  and  there  was 
Jthing  false  about  the 
arms.  If  you  ask  me  they 

ere  very  rude  to  me , "  she   

lid.  "They  implied  that  ^^■■■^^^ 
was  a  scaredy  cat." 

"Well,  don't  you  care,"  father  said.  "They 
idn't  mean  it,  I'm  sure.  They  know  you  just 
11  them  because  you  get  lonesome.  And  / 
now  you're  brave.  It  said  so  in  the  paper, 
ou  have  endurance  and  fortitude  and  cour- 
se," he  said. 

Mother  threw  her  napkin  at  him.  Father 

ught  it  and  tossed  it  back. 

"Look,"  father  said,  "today  I  don't  work. 
«t's  just  for  once  take  the  day  off,  huh?" 

"Like  what?"  mother  said. 

"Like  we'll  get  hamburgers  and  grill  them 
ut  in  the  yard.  I've  worked  hard  enough  on 
lat  yard,  let's  enjoy  it  for  a  day." 

So  we  did.  It  was  a  cool  day  and  Pud  and  I 
lade  the  fire  and  helped  grill  the  meat  and 
ather  fried  potatoes  and^mother  sliced  to- 
latoes  and  we  had  com  on  the  cob.  It  was 
:eally  neat. 

3uMPS  crawled  around  the  yard  most  of 
he  time  picking  up  things  we  didn't  know 
^-ere  there  and  sticking  them  in  his  mouth, 
le  had  on  a  white  sweater  and  it  was  so  full 
f  leaves  and  twigs  that  after  a  while  he 
(X)ked  as  bad  as  Poochy  before  they  take 
dm  down  to  have  him  trimmed  and  combed. 

Mother  sat  back  in  a  big  chair  after  we 
rere  through  eating.  She  was  drinking  coffee 
md  nibbling  cookies.  The  telephone  rang  and 
ather  ran  in  to  answer  it. 

"I'd  let  it  ring,"  mother  said,  "but  then 
ve'd  always  wonder.  We  ought  to  do  this 
ivery  week,"  she  said. 

I  could  hear  Poochy  barking  and  I  hoped 
le  wouldn't  come  over  and  spoil  mother's 
un.  She  was  looking  all  around  the  yard  for 
lomething.  She  must  have  thought  Poochy 
night  come  nmning  over  too. 

"This  is  what  we  built  the  grill  for,  my 
goodness,"  mother  said.  "This  is  why  we 
3uilt  out  here  where  there  was  a  lot  of 
pace  " 

All  of  a  sudden  mother  stopped  talking 
md  drinking  coffee  and  nibbling  cookies  and 
ler  eyes  looked  like  shooter  marbles  and  I 


1^  The  desire  to  take  medi- 
^  cine  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est feature  which  distin- 
guishes man  from  animals. 

—SIR  WILUAM  OSIER: 
Life  of  Sir  William  Osier. 


wondered  what  was  wrong  and  then  she  was 
gone.  She  streaked  through  the  shrubs  at  the 
back  of  our  yard  and  made  straight  across 
the  alley,  across  the  vacant  lot,  straight  for 
Adam's  barbed-wire  fence. 

It  was  Bumps.  He  had  crawled  across  the 
vacant  lot  and  under  the  barbed-wire  fence 
in  with  the  bull.  It  was  Bumps  mother  had 
been  looking  around  for.  And  there  he  was 
sitting  inside  the  fence,  examining  something 
he  had  found  on  the  ground.  He  didn't  even 
know  the  bull  was  there.  He  was  just  trying 
to  eat  twigs. 

But  the  funny  thing  was  mother.  She  didn't 
run  to  Bumps  at  all.  And  then  I  saw  why 
Poochy  had  been  barking.  That  crazy  little 
mutt  didn't  know  when  he  could  stop  scaring 
people.  He  had  been  trying  to  scare  Lemmy. 
That's  what  he'd  been  barking  at.  And 
Lemmy  had  had  enough.  I  could  hardly 
stand  to  look.  Poochy  was  lying  real  still 
right  underneath  him  and  Lemmy  was  mov- 
ing around  a  little  bit  wondering  where 
Poochy  was,  I  guess.  He  knew  he  had  given 
him  a  biff  but  he  didn't  know  how  hard  and 
he  was  looking  around  for  him,  snorting  and 
ready  to  biff  him  again  if  he  hadn't  run  away, 
and  his  great  big  feet  might  light  right  on 
Poochy  any  minute.  Except  for  mother.  I 
was  so  scared  I  couldn't  even  scream,  watch- 
ing mother. 

Mother  crawled  under  that  fence,  not  once 
taking  her  eye  off  of  Lemmy.  She  walked 
almost  without  moving  and  still  almost  as 
swift  as  running.  She  walked  with  so  little 
motion  it  was  almost  like  floating  along  and 
all  the  time  she  had  her  eye  on  Lemmy.  She 
never  once  stopped  looking  at  Lemmy.  Not 
even  when  she  got  there  and  stood  real  still 
for  half  a  second  and  then  stooped  down  and 
scooped  up  Poochy,  still 
■^■■■■^H  moving  steadily,  without 
jerking  or  sudden  motions 
to  make  Lemmy  excited. 
She  scooped  Poochy  up 
and  had  him  in  her  arm 
and  then  she  turned  and 
screamed.  She  screamed 
like  mad  and  ran  straight 
■■■■■■■■  for  Bumps,  still  holding 
on  to  Poochy. 
And  that  did  it.  Lemmy  looked  around  and 
raised  his  head  and  stopped  thinking  of  what 
had  happened  to  Poochy.  He  saw  mother.  He 
thought  it  over  for  maybe  half  a  minute  and 
then  he  took  after  her.  I  don't  know.  They 
say  Lemmy  is  gentle.  Maybe  he  was  just 
running  to  see  what  the  excitement  was 
about.  Maybe  he  saw  Poochy  in  mother's 
arm  and  was  running  to  finish  him  off.  No- 
body likes  little  dogs  biting  at  their  legs. 
Maybe  he  didn't  know  why  he  was  running. 
Anyway  he  ran  and  he  must  weigh  a  ton  the 
way  his  running  sounded.  And  mother 
screamed  and  screamed  and  screamed  and  I 
couldn't  stand  to  look  for  a  minute  and  when 
I  looked  again  mother  was  still  ahead  and  she 
swooped  down  and  scooped  up  Bumps  in  her 
other  arm  and  she  lay  down  and  rolled  under 
the  fence  with  both  arms  full  of  white  woolly 
bundles  full  of  twigs  and  leaves  and  Bumps 
was  screaming  now  and  mother  just  sobbing 
and  her  clothes  were  caught  on  the  fence  and 
I  ran  and  helped  tear  her  loose  and  Lemmy 
stood  by  the  fence  and  watched. 

Father  and  the  Wehrbacks  and  most  of 
the  other  neighbors  were  there  then,  every- 
body talking  at  once  and  Mrs.  Wehrback 
holding  Poochy  and  Poochy  all  right  again, 
licking  her  face,  and  someone  was  carrying 
Bumps  and  father  was  helping  mother  into 
the  house  and  someone  called  a  doctor  from 
up  the  street  because  mother  was  bleeding 
and  everyone  was  saying  how  brave  mother 
was. 

And  all  of  a  sudden  I  knew.  By  the  time 
the  others  got  there  Poochy  was  up  on  his 
feet,  wobbling  around  and  not  looking  like 
Bumps  at  all.  So  nobody  else  knew.  They  all 
thought  mother  had  run  right  in  under  that 
bull  to  save  Poochy.  But  I  had  seen  Poochy 
and  Bumps  both  bundled  in  her  arms,  both 
looking  like  woolly  balls  mixed  up  with  twigs 
and  leaves  and  I  knew  mother  had  thought 
it  was  Bumps  when  she  ran  in  after  Poochy. 
But  I  didn't  tell  anyone. 

(Continued  on  Page  233) 
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Self-Polishing 

SIMPZ 

FOR  noons 


OUTSHIHES  THEM  ALL! 


Costs  less  to  use  because  it  lasts  longer! 

Millions  of  housewives  are  switching  to  Self-Polishing 
Simoniz.  They  find  it  gives  longer  wearing  beauty  and 

keeps  their  floors  brighter.  For  the  same  lasting  loveliness 
that  makes  Simoniz  so  famous  for  cars — insist  on  Self- 
Polishing  Simoniz  for  your  floors! 


Sold  by  grocery,  hardware,  variety,  drug, 
paint,  5  cents  to  $1,  auto  accessory,  depart- 
ment stores — linoleum  dealers  everywhere. 

THE  SIMONIZ  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  16,  ILL. 
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AHOY,  THERE!  Dad  calls  it  his 
"S.  S.  Hideaway"— where 
he  maices  scaled  ship  mod- 
els. During  daytime,  the 
skylight  floods  this  con- 
verted attic  space  with  nat- 
ural light.  At  night,  when 
landlubbers  come  aboard 
to  inspect  the  fleet,  the 
friendly  wood  stove  keeps 
them  warm.  Notice  how 
the  floor  pattern  gives  the 
room  a  look  of  generous 
width.  It's  Sloane-Blabon's 
new  diagonal  pattern  1681 
in  Inlaid  Linoleum,. edged 
with  Koroscal*  Cove  Base. 
A  breeze  to  keep  in  ship- 
shape cleanliness! 

I  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 


H£S  NEVER  LONELY!  Young  Pete,  the  radio  ama- 
^1^..'''?^  "'""'"Ss  talking  to  fellow-hams 

all  over  the  country.  When  not  on  the  air.  he's  busy 

"rn'  t" ^T""'"''"^'"'-  '^"'g"^^  his  attic 
radio  shack,  too.  The  handsome  floor  is  inex- 
pensive Sloane-Blabon  Resilient  Enamel  in  the 
Cove  K"r  P^'T"  5290,  edged  with  Koroseal 
Cove  Base.  Good  looking  and  so  practical! 


^  Hoiy  Haven 

Sfoaiu*  0iuanuj  MAnul^nw  J^rodMii^t^  inspire 
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MO  HER  PUTTERS  WITH  POTTERY!  Ves,  this  beautiful  room  complete 
^1    modern  clcclnc  p<,t.ery  kiln,  was  once  waste  atli[  M^ace '  Hu5 

r  ^c^;;;r^^:'^'^''''"T'!^^"'--'^  design.  Y;!,':::nS 

ic     too    Sh<  ^  '^'"""'"K-  Mo""=r  is  prac- 

'"-.'I.  too!  She  knows  ,t\  easy  to  keep  this  floor  sparkling 


Look  what  happened  to  the  attic!  From  waste  space  tea 
hobbyist's  heaven  .  .  .  made  attractive  so  easily  by  doing 
as  decorators  do-starting  with  the  floor.  Each  of  these 
decorator-perfect  ideas  started  with  one  of  SloaneilW 
Blabon's  beautiful  new  diagonal  patterns  that  do  wondert  " ' 
for  giving  "width"  to  narrow  rooms. 

Whatever  your  decorating  problem,  see  your  Sloanoi 
Blabon  dealer  first.  You'll  find  your  inspiration  in  the 
many  stunning  designs  and  matchless  colors-in  Inlaid 
^•nd  Marbletone  linoleums  .  .  .  Koroscal.  the  miracle 
plastic,  in  Tile.  Cove  Base  and  Cove  Molding  that  never 
shows  its  age.  never  needs  waxing  .  .  .  Asphalt  Tile  that 
costs  so  little  and  wears  so  long  .  .  .  Resilient  Lnamel 
Rugs.  Moor  Covering  and  Wall  Coverings.  All  lovel| 
looking  and  such  wondrous  work-.savers.  Sloane-BlaboO 
floors  require  .so  little  effort  to  keep  shiny-bright 


M.O;%.\K.|||.AHOIV  4  OIII•OII,tTI«»;^' 
a•».'-.  HI  III  AVKNI/K.  NI  W  I,,.  ^.  V. 
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By  Ethel  •lacobtion 

Wanderers  upon  this  earth. 
Wrapped  round  with  darkness  from 

our  birth, 
Without  a  sun  or  star  to  guide, 
We  tread  a  barren  countryside. 

And  if  you  stop  and  take  my  arm. 
Stranger,  stranger,  where's  the 
harm? 

This  heart  will  soon  be  still  as  stone 
That  beat  an  hour  against  your  own. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


(Continued  from  Page  231) 
And  the  next  day  was  when  mother  got  the 
medal  and  they  took  her  picture  for  the  paper. 
Mother  sat  in  father's  chair  with  her  feet  up 
on  a  stool  because  she  had  bandages  on  her 
legs.  She  had  them  on  her  arms  too  and  she 
had  one  on  her  head  and  they  had  cut  her 
hair  around  it. 

First  the  reporter  asked  her  all  about  it 
and  she  told  him.  She  looked  at  father  and 
jhe  told  him  how  it  was  nothing,  any  woman 
would  have  done  it,  women  are  all  like  that, 
they  have  endurance  and  fortitude  and  cour- 
ige,  only  men  don't  realize  it. 

"You  must  be  very  fond  of  the  little  dog," 
the  man  said,  "to  practically  risk  your  life  to 
save  him." 
"Uh,"  mother  said. 

"And  what,"  the  reporter  said,  "went 
through  your  mind  when  the  bull  caught  up 
with  you?" 

Mother  turned  white.  "Did  he  catch  up 
with  me?"  she  said. 

'  ifou  can't  pretend  you  outran  him  with 
those  bandages  all  over  you,"  the  man  said. 
'Did  your  whole  life 
;o  through  your  mind, 
like  when  people  are 
drowning?" 

"Uh,"  mother  said. 
'No — I  could  feel  the 
inimal's  hot  breath 
an  my  neck  and  I 
Dnly  wondered  if  I 
could  get  to  the  fence 
,n  time  to  save  Poochy 
and  push  Bumps  un- 
der. When  he  knocked 
me  down,  I  only 
bought  of  what  would 
lappen  to  the  dog — 
and  the  baby." 

The  reporter  called 
some  men  from  the 
ar  out  in  front  then 
and  they  came  and 
set  up  thiscam.era  and 
mother  was  fixing  her 
lair  and  then  the 
photographer  turned 
around  to  the  hall  and 

said,  "O.K.  You  come  in  and  hand  her  the 
medal  and  we'll  take  one  of  that,"  and  I 
don't  know  why  he  was  the  one  to  do  it,  but 
there  was  Mac. 

"Why,  hello,  Mac,"  mother  said  and  oh, 
jher  voice  was  sweet.  "How  are  you?" 

'  I'm  fine,"  Mac  said.  "  I  present  you  with 
this  here  medal  from  the  Animal  Rescue 
League  for  your  great  show  of  bravery  in  the 
rescuing  of  a  helpless  little  dumb  animal." 
He  kept  looking  mother  in  the  eye  all  the 
time  he  said  it  and  he  didn't  smile. 

"That's  good,"  the  photographer  said 
to  Mac.  "Now  do  it  again  and  I'll  catch  it. 
When  I  say  'Hold  it,'  stop  talking  and  hold 
still." 

'I  present  you  with  this  here  medal," 
Mac  said,  "on  behalf  of  the  Animal  Rescue 

League  for  your  great  show  of  " 

'Hold  it!"  the  man  said  and  the  light 
flashed.  "Now,"  he  said,  "go  ahead  and 
present  it  to  her." 

"I  present  you  with  this  here  medal," 
Mac  said,  "on  behalf  of  the  Animal  Rescue 
League  for  your  great  show  of  bravery  in  the 
helpless — in  the  rescue  of  a  dumb — here, 
take  it,"  he  said.  "I  said  it  once." 

"You  said  it  so  nicely,"  mother  said.  "I 
just  loved  to  hear  it." 

"And  I  got  it  all  down,"  the  reporter  said. 
"Great  show  of  bravery,"  he  said,  "in  the 
rescuing  of  a  helpless  dumb  animal." 
Mother  beamed. 

"Now,"  the  photographer  said,  "where's 
the  dog?  I  want  one  of  you  holding  him  on 

your  lap  and  " 

"Oh,"  mother  said,  "really?  Wouldn't  it 
be  better  to  have  him  just  kind  of  standing 
beside  me?" 

One  of  the  men  brought  Poochy  in  and  the 
photographer  turned  to  take  him.  Mother 
looked  at  father.  He  just  stood  watching,  like 
anyone  watches  interesting  things,  like  it  was 
no  affair  of  his. 

"My  lap  got  hurt  too,"  mother  said.  "He's 
kind  of  heavy." 
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"Put  the  dog  down  easy,"  father  said  to 
the  photographer.  "She  has  abrasions  on 
her  limbs." 

Mother  made  one  more  try.  "His  feet  are 
dirty,  I  suppose,"  she  said,  and  then  the 
photographer  put  Poochy  on  mother's  lap. 

"Just  put  your  hand  on  his  head,"  he  said, 
and  mother  did,  very  carefully,  and  they 
took  the  picture  and  mother  took  her  hand 
away  quick  and  said,  "Take  him  away," 
and  so  I  did. 

After  they  were  gone,  mother  held  the 
medal  up  and  looked  at  it. 

"Not  bad,  is  it?  "  she  said,  raising  her  eye- 
brows and  looking  at  father.  "What  was 
that,"  she  said,  "that  you  used  to  say?  Some- 
thing or  other,  thy  name  is  woman,  or  some- 
thing like  that?" 

"Gentility,  I  guess  it  was,"  father  said. 
"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  my  dear.  Be 
right  back , "  he  said .  "  Got  to  move  the  hose . ' ' 

He  went  out  in  the  yard  and  moved  the 
hose  and  then  he  sat  down  on  the  bench  and 
smoked  a  pipe.  He  kept  chuckling  and  laugh- 
ing little  laughs  and 


once  he  took  the  pipe 
out  of  his  mouth  and 
laughed  till  he  cried. 
Pud  and  I  were  swing- 
ing in  the  hammock. 
I  went  over  and  looked 
where  he  was  looking 
but  there  wasn't  any- 
thing funny. 

"What  you  laugh- 
ing at,  anyway?"  I 
said. 

Father  stopped 
laughing.  "Women 
are  wonderful  peo- 
ple," he  said,  but  I 
couldn't  see  why  that 
made  him  laugh. 
"And," he  said,  "your 
mother  is  a  wonderful 
woman." 

"She  sure  is,"  I  said. 
"Did  Lemmy  hurt  her 
very  bad?  I  couldn't 
stand  to  look." 
"Well,"  father  said,  "this  is  just  between 
us  men.  It  wasn't  Lemmy,  it  was  the  barbed 
wire  gored  mother.  She  was  pretty  tangled  up 
in  it,  you  know." 

"Well,  it  was  still  pretty  brave,  wasn't  it?  " 
I  said. 

"Of  course  it  was,"  father  said.  "How  bad 
you're  hurt  isn't  the  measure  of  your  bravery. 
It's  facing  the  chance  of  getting  hurt." 

"You  can  get  just  as  bad  hurt  with  barbed 
wire  as  with  a  bull,"  I  said. 

"Sure  you  can,"  father  said,  "but  it  was 
the  bull  mother  faced  and,"  he  said,  "she  is  a 
very  brave  woman  because  she  is  very  afraid 
of  animals.  She's  amazing,  that's  what  she 
is,"  he  said.  "To  go  in  and  pick  up  Poochy 
right  in  her  arms  was  showing  more  courage 
than  I  gave  her  credit  for,  even  without  the 
bull." 

"Yeah,"  I  said,  "and  when  she  saw  it  was 
Poochy  and  not  Bumps,  she  held  right  on, 
she  didn't  throw  him  down." 

"What?"  father  said  and  then  I  remem- 
bered I  wasn't  going  to  tell  that. 

"And  look  at  the  way  she  held  him  on  her 
lap  for  the  picture.  She  was  sure  brave  about 
that,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  father  said,  "unwilling  though  she 
was.  But  what  was  that  you  said  about 
Bumps?  What's  that!"  he  said.  Mother  had 
screamed. 

We  ran  in.  She  was  way  over  to  one  side  in 
her  chair  and  she  was  looking  at  the  ceiling 
and  she  looked  like  she  was  facing  a  dragon. 

"Quick!"  she  sobbed.  "Get  it!  Quick!" 

Father  grabbed  mother's  medal.  He  put  it 
up  to  the  ceiling  and  got  it.  It  was  a  spider 
hanging  down  from  the  ceiling  and  it  was  al- 
most as  big  as  a  small  fly.  Father  took  it  very 
carefully  on  the  medal  out  to  the  back  yard. 
He  was  holding  his  mouth  tight  shut.  He 
whisked  the  spider  off  the  medal  on  to  the 
ground.  Then  he  looked  hard  at  the  medal 
and  started  to  shake.  He  sat  down  on  the 
step  and  laughed  fit  to  kill.  ' 

"Timidity,  timidity,"  he  said,  "thy  name 
still  is."  THE  END 


DUAL-TEMP 

2-IN-1  REFRIGERATOR 


bv  ADMIRAL 


RADIOS  •  TELEVISION  •  REFRIGERATORS  •  RANGES 


AMERICA'S  MOST  WANTED  REFRIGERATOR!  .  .  .  because  only 
DUAL-TEMP  offers  all  these  time-saving,  food-saving  features:  Built-in  HOME 
FREEZER  really  quick-freezes  at  1  5°  below  zero.  Stores  up  to  70  lbs.  of  frozen 
food  safely  for  months.  Huge,  MOIST  COLD  COMPARTMENT  never  requires 
defrosting!  Keeps  food  fresh  and  moist  without  covering  dishes.  STERILAMP  kills 
germs,  helps  preserve  food  longer.  Excess  moisture  removed  by  MOISTROL... 
the  self-emptying  drip  tray.  These  and  many  other  features  make  DUAt-TEMP 
first  choice  of  those  who  want  the  finest.  Admiral  Corporation,  Chicago  47,  III. 


SEEI   HEARI  ON   TELEVISION!  ADMIRAL  "eROAOWAr   REVIEW"  EVERY   FRIDAY  NIGHT  8  TO  9  P.M,,  EST 


Crewelvvork  is,  traditionally,  wool  embroidery  on  linen.  Most  of  its  great  eifec- 
tiveness  depends  on  distinctive  designs  and  on  color  contrast  and  harmony.  The  actual  pro- 
cedure is  quick  and  easy — the  long-and-short  stitch  for  shaded  flower  petals,  the  outline  stitch 
for  stems,  and  the  lazy  daisy  for  the  petals  of  .  .  .  yes,  daisies,  and  for  goldenrod  and  honey- 
suckle too.  The  chain  stitch  of  the  Orient  is  best  for  heavy  stems,  and  the  fishbone  stitch 
for  rose  leaves,  while  the  satin  stitch  fills  any  solid  surface.  You  can  use  any  yarn  that  is  thin 
enough  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  darning  needle.  But  if  you  live  near  a  needlework  center, 
you'll  be  able  to  find  the  crewel  or  Persian  yarn  in  characteristic  soft,  beautiful  colors. 

The  designs  for  the  draperies  and  chair  coverings  shown  here,  by  an  expert 
modern  needlewoman,  Marion  Cheever  Whiteside,  can  be  ordered  from  the  Reference  Li- 
brary, Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  Ask  for  Pattern  No.  2540,  enclosing  25$^. 
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Be  glad  there's  something  special  about  your  hair 
— and  give  it  the  special  care  it  deserves  *  .  . 
ry  day! 

ifferent  hair  problems  need  different  core— the 
eciolized    kind    of   care   you    get   with  Ogilvie 
rs  PREPARATION  for  DRY  HAIR  ...  or  with 
gi^ie  Sisters  speciil-purpose  SHAMPOOS.  If  yc 
is  a   problem— the   right   answer  is 
■ers  specialized  HAIR  PREPARATIONSJ 


SMARTER 

Because  steel  is  strong,  each  Galva-bond  slat 
can  be  "thinner,"  more  delicate  in  appear- 
ance, gracefully  curved.  The  smooth  porce- 
lain-like finish  reflects  light  softly  to  flatter 
any  decorative  scheme. 


STEEL    r O  R 


LONGER  LIFE 


Venetian  blinds  of  Galva-bond  Steel  bend 
without  buckling,  and  hold  their  shape  be- 
cause steel  gives  them  strength  with  flexibility. 
The  special  galvanizing-bonderizing  process 
is  the  best-known  method  of  giving  the  finish 
lasting  beauty  and  long  life. 


STEEL    FOR     EASIER  CLEANING 


So  simple  and  convenient  to  dust !  Galva-bond 
Steel  slats  flex  at  a  touch.  And  the  smooth, 
nonporous  finish  keeps  cleaner  longer  ...  re- 
sists '  smoky,  grimy  stains,  even  when  hung 
in  kitchens. 


-STEEL-  - 


■SIMTS- 


ACME  Steel  Company,  2851  Archer  Avenue,  Chicago  8,  Illinois 


A  beautiful  choice  of  decorative  colors 


Look  Jar  this  seal 
on  the  Jootrail  of 
the  blinds  you  buy 
for  steel  slats  oj 
lasting  beauty. 
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THE  REBEL  HOUSElilTFE 

(Continued  from  Page  206) 

The  hall  leads  into  a  library  with  big  brick 
fireplace,  upright  piano,  easy  chairs,  tall  win- 
dows. Everyone  gathers  here.  At  the  left  are 
the  "company"  dining  room,  furnished  with 
antiques,  and  a  glassed-in  play  porch.  Be- 
yond is  the  large,  well-planned  kitchen  wher 
the  family  usually  eats.  There  is  a  lavatory 
downstairs — and  of  course  a  back  porch.  Up- 
stairs are  four  sizable  bedrooms  and  a  bath, 
and  above  is  the  storage  attic. 

Walking  down  South  Clay  Street,  you'll 
recognize  No.  409,  where  the  Smiths  live, 
without  looking  at  the  number.  The  big  old 
elm  and  maple  trees  lace  branches  all  along 
the  way.  The  homey,  tum-of-the-century 
houses  are  all  quite  similar,  with  gabled  eaves, 
wide  verandas  and  well-kept  lawns.  But 
there's  something  added  at  the  Smiths.  Jef- 
fie's  tricycle  and  Denny's  bicycle  are  on  the 
sidewalk.  On  the  terrace  are  a  wagon  or  two 
and  a  pile  of  rocks,  and  up  on  the  lawn  a  tub 
with  a  weary  mud  turtle  in  it. 

You'll  hear  a  commotion  somewhere  on  the 
place.  In  the  back  yard,  Jeffie,  pint-size  ento- 
mologist, specialist  in  anything  that  crawls  or 
flutters,  is  chasing  a  butterfly,  catching  bugs, 
worms  and  spiders,  yipping  with  a  vibrance 
that  would  down  a  cloud  of  katydids. 

Or  he  may  be  quiet — with  the  electric  re- 
peater tootling  over  and  over  his  favorite, 
^well-worn  phonograph  record.  Woody  Wood- 
pecker, a  character  with  whom  he  has  much 
common.  The  mud  turtle  on  the  lawn,  a 
hicken  in  the  garage  and  the  pile  of  rocks  on 
he  terrace  are  Jeffie's  too.  He  upended  Doro- 
thy's garden  so  often  grubbing  for  worms  that 
she  gave  up,  planted  perennials  and  handed 
over  the  remains  to  Jeffie.  Now  he  has  added 
a  rock  collection  to  his  varied  pursuits. 

Chubby  Leslie  Anne,  despite  Dorothy's 
vigilance,  is  a  collector  in  a  small  way  too. 
She  wanders  happily  and  with  the  unpredicta- 
ble speed  of  lightning,  picking  up  odds  and 
ends,  popping  them  into  an  exploratory  little 
mouth.  In  the  midst  of  a  peaceful  evening 
with  everyone  watching  home  movies,  Leslie 
Anne  was  suddenly,  inexplicably  sick.  Up 
came  her  supper  and  along  with  it — a  dime ! 
Denny,  Cub  Scout  and  prosperous  paper  de- 
liveryman,  better  at  earning  money  than  he 
is  at  keeping  it,  had  scattered  dimes  on  the 
floor.  Jeffie,  of  course,  found  one  too. 

Denny,  with  his  shy,  winsome  smile,  has 
provided  his  share  of  excitement.  For  a  while 
he  had  an  offhand  habit  of  wheeling  his  bike 
into  traffic.  The  narrow  escapes  were  too  close 
for  anybody's  comfort.  Forcibly  reminded  by 
the  family,  he  now  looks  before  turning. 

Only  8-year-old  Brenda,  quietly  self- 
sufficient,  goes  her  own  serene  way.  Recently 
she,  too,  has  been  bidding  for  attention.  The 
familiar  "  Why?  "  pipes  through  the  conversa- 
tion until  Dorothy  puts  an  end  to  argument. 

If  Jeffie,  refusing  his  bath,  pouts  for  a  half 
hour  with  small,  red,  lower  lip  outthrust  like 
a  shelf,  if  he  lops  off  all  the  tulip  blossoms, 
planting  them  his  way,  with  the  stems  in  the 
earth,  he  makes  up  for  it  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
Dorothy  says.  The  screen  door  will  bang  shat- 
teringly  and  in  comes  Jeffie  screeching  with 
blood-curdling  penetration,  which  to  anyone 
less  experienced  than  Dorothy  would  herald 
disaster,  "Mom-eee,  mom-eee,  mom-eee!" 
She  knows  what  to  expect.  Jeffie  throws  his 
arms  about  her,  pulls  her  face  down  to  his. 
"  I  love  you,  momee,"  he  whispers  in  her  ear, 
kisses  her ;  then,  with  a  bang,  he  is  gone  again. 

"What  can  you  do  with  a  child  like  that?" 
Dorothy  asks  helplessly,  completely  melted 
by  the  embrace.  "Oh,  I  do  spank  Jeffie  some- 
times, but  it  doesn't  do  much  good."  Then 
meditatively,  "Of  course,  when  Denny  was 
Jeffie's  age,  he  was  just  as  stinking  as  Jeffie. 
And  you  see  how  Denny  has  changed?  [And 
he  //a.s.'l  I'm  hoping  Jeffie  will." 

And  if  the  irrepressible  little  Smiths  shock 
the  nervous  systems  of  those  less  prepared 
than  Dorothy's,  there  arc  warm  bonds  that 
bind  the  family  group  together.  They  are  a 
self-sustaining  unit  s<x:ially.  With  their  home 
movies,  abundant  toys,  b<X)ks  and  phono- 
graph rea)rds.  and  in  their  pleasant  big  yard, 
they  arc  salisficd  with  their  home  and  they  j 


FOR  MAKE-UP  AND  OTHER 

COSMETIC  USES 


HANDY  COTTON  SQUARES 
LARGE  PACKAGE 


EZ3E> 


of  headache,  neuritis 
and  neuralgia 


incredibly  fast 

the  way  thousands  of  physicians 
and  dentists  recommend  — 


Here's  why 

Anacin  is  like  a  doctor's 
prescription.  Thot  is,  it 
contains  not  one  but  a 
combinotion  of  medi 
colly  proved  ingredi- 
ents. Got  Anacin 
Tablets  today. 
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Pictured  is  lovely  Cindy  Lou  Bayes,  last 
Stardust  Beauty  Contest  winner.  Enter 
our  1949  contest  now.  YOU  may  be  tbe 
winner  of  J500  Tifst  prize  plus  a  modeling  and  televisioo  career 
Harry  Cooover  management,  or  27  other  awards!  Just  send 
I  aoo-retumable  p*oto  with  height,  weight  Iwst  waist  and  hip 
■fcments  before  May  1, 1949.  Decisions  of  famous  beauty  judges 
■L  Hail  entry  to  P.  0.  Box  65.  Murray  Hill  Station.  New  YorlL 
STIIIIST.    INC.  Empire  State  BIdg..  N.Y.  1 


ItOK  FOI  GENUINE  Star^Ml  SUPS.  UNDIES.  . 
UIDIES.  G«>TEB  BELTS.  BIAS  S  BLOUSES 


UNIONS 

CTOR'S  FAST  REUEF 


never  tried  an\thing  so  won- 
l1  as  Dr.  Scholi'sBunion  Re- 
r  of  soft  rubber.  Relief  is  im- 
iate.  Hides  bulge.  Preserv-es  shape  of  shoe,  helps  reduce 
rgement.  7S€  each.  Sold  ever>'where.  If  not  obtainable 
our  dealer  *,  order  by  mail.  Mention  shoe  size  and 
Ji  and  if  for  Right  or  Left  :-_x>:  Saci^taction  guaranteed. 

SCHOU'S,  Incltept  BR.  213W.  SchiUef  St.  Ctiic^  10. 


'Musts'  for  the  new  baby! 

■  BABY  BATH  BLANKETS 
Towels  •Wash  Cloths  •Bibs 
At  your  Infants'  Wear  Department 


How  to  give 

UICK  REST 

to  tired  eyes 

MAKE  THIS  SIMPLE  TEST  TODAY 

dead  ■.irei?  reel  like  you 
:r. ;  keep  -.heni  cpen? — can't 
go  on  v/orking? —can't 
enjoy  yourself?  Then 
your  eyes  a 
lick,  refresh- 
ing rest  with 
Murine. 


:ee.:r.g  m 
:  nds.  Put  two 
-entle  Murine  in 
,  :  '-  :he  blessed  reli« 
.-. ; :       tired  eyes. 


VlURINE 

OR  YOUR  EYES 


enjoy  one  another.  Thurman  and  Dorothy 
have  a  talent  for  pla%-ing  with  their  children. 

On  hot  summer  evenings  ever>-one  bundles 
into  the  ancient  Hudson  and  they  are  off  to 
the  drive-in  for  hamburgers.  They  ride  till 
they  are  cool,  then  come  home.  Total  cost 
of  the  meal.  S1.65;  it's  fun.  it's  relaxing  for 
papa  and  it  saves  work  for  mamma. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  has  she  any  pet 
economies,  Dorothy  and  Thurman  laugh. 
"No  pet  economies."  Wliat  about  a  house- 
keeping allowance?  No  allowance  exactly; 
she  gets  the  money  when  she  needs  it.  A  sav- 
ings plan?  Well.  yes.  they  tr\-  to  deposit  S50  a 
month  in  postal  sa\'ings  but  usually  dip  into 
it  for  out-of-the-ordinarj-  expenses.  For  in- 
stance, the  home  freezer,  the  clothes  dr>-er 
and  garbage  disposal  which  are  on  the  tenta- 
tive purchasing  list,  iiotdd  save  time  but  not 
the  bank  account. 

The  Smiths  finished  paying  for  their  house 
last  July.  Besides  the  bargain-price  attrac- 
tion. S4500  in  1942.  Dorothy  liked  its  atmos- 
phere, a  happy,  "lived-in"  place,  she  felt. 
She  wants  to  keep  it  that  way.  Thurman  is  in 
full  agreement,  having  missed  much  of  the 
happiness  and  security  of  a  normal  family  life 
during  his  adolescence.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  twelve,  .-^nd  though  he  argues  for  a 
system  of  planned  spending,  he  is  as  reluc- 
tant as  Dorothy  to  say  "No."  particularly  if 
fun  for  the  family  or  comfort  is  involved. 

Dorothy's  homemaking  and  acquisitive  in- 
stincts are  strong.  Like  a  happy  mother  bird 
feathering  her  nest,  she  yearns  over  antique 
tables,  colored  glassware  for  window  shelves, 
i\'>--pattemed  chintz  for  Brenda's  room. 


^  Old  mammy  says,  "I  alius  say 
^  ma  prayers  "cause dey  is  jes*  some 
thins$  I  tloan  know  what  else  to  do 
about."' 


These  temptations  are  difficult  to  resist  as 
the  opportvmity  arises.  Long-range  planning 
and  cool  calculation  definitely  do  not  appeal. 

Except  for  hospitalization,  they  are  ade- 
quately covered  with  insurance,  and  pa\Tnents 
run  into  S565  a  year.  Thurman  pays  all  house- 
hold bills  except  food  and  clothing.  Dorothy 
manages  those.  This  past  year's  clothing  bills 
look  like  the  national  debt,  she  moans.  Her 
wardrobe  needed  complete  overhauling  be- 
cause of  her  pregnancy  the  year  before.  But 
she  is  careful  about  her  own  clothing  expendi- 
ture: S30  is  top  price  for  a  dress;  the  new 
brown  velvet  from  Adler's  cost  that.  Her  only 
extra\-agance  is  shoes.  She  owns  twelve  pairs. 

Allowances  for  the  children?  Brenda  gets 
25  cents  for  running  errands  and  watching 
Jeffie.  Denny  earns  S4.50  a  week  from  his  pa- 
per route.  He  doesn't  save  much  because  he 
pays  for  his  own  weekly  movies,  buys  his  own 
comics  and  Scout  manuals.  Denny  loves  to 
read,  is  an  A  student  and  leams  too  easily  for 
his  own  good.  He  is  forever  buying  presents 
for  the  family.  \\"hen  Denny  and  Jeffie  lose 
Thurman's  tools  (which  they  frequently  do\ 
Denny  replaces  them  from  his  own  pocket 
money,  though  no  one  asks  him  to  do  it. 

What  about  the  budget?  Oh.  that  head- 
ache !  Thurman  stoutly  maintains  that  a  fam- 
ily on  their  income  (around  §7000)  should 
live  on  SICX)  a  week.  He  is  stubbornly  repe- 
titious on  the  subject.  With  no  rent  bill  or 
mortgage  interest,  and  taxes  low.  he  seems 
to  have  a  case.  E.xchange  courtesies  and  good 
health  keep  medical  expenses  at  a  minimum. 

Doctor  Smith's  organization  expenses  run 
close  to  S120  a  year.  He  enjoys  the  sociability 
of  the  Lions,  Masons,  Elks  and  his  dental  fra- 
ternity. Delta  Sigma  Delta,  and  these  con- 
tacts are  necessary  in  his  profession.  He  is 
also  treasurer  of  the  Frankfort  Boy  Scouts. 
Recentlv  the  Smiths  joined  the  Frankfort 
Country-  Club.  (Dues  for  half  a  year,  S18.) 
They  must  entertain  at  home  occasionally, 
but  none  of  this  is  costly. 

Thurman  and  Dorothy  love  musical  shows 
and  comedies.  They  drive  to  Indianapolis  for 
perhaps  six  road  hits  a  year  such  as  Annie 
Get  Your  Gim  and  Life  With  Father.  Their 
S36  subscriptions  (for  the  two  of  them)  to  the 
(Continued  on  Page  239) 


nofurally  .  .  . 
YOUR  HAIR  IS 

/ 


Be  glod  there's  something  special  about  your  hair 
— ond  give  it  the  special  core  it  deserves  .  .  . 
every  day! 

DiHerent  hair  problems  need  different  core— the 
ipeclalized  kind  of  :  care  you  get  with  Ogilvie 
Sisters  PREPARATION  for  DRY  HAIR  ...  or  with 
Ogiljrie  Sisters  specidl-purpose  SHAMPOOS.  If  your 
r  is  a  problem— the  right  answer  is  Ogilvie 
fers  specialized  BAIR  PREPARATIONS. 


AIR  PREPARATIONS 


and  deparfmenf  stores 

\ 


CASTILE  SOAP  SHAMPOO  • 
SHAMPOO       •  CREME-SET 


CREME  SHAMPOO  WITH  LANOLIN  • 
•       HAIRBRUSHES       •  POMADES 


PERMANENT  WAVE 
•  FRAGRANCES 


Free!  Write  for    The  Secret  of  Lovely  Hair    to  Ogilvie  Sisters,  604  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  20,  Dept.  L-3. 


irac 
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You  can  depend  upon 
Miracle-Tread  for  the  ease, 
the  correctness  that  the 
occasion  demands.  Smarter 
styUng  .  .  .  finer  leathers  .  . 
skillful  craftsmanship. ..all 
add  up  to  footg  ear  that  is  truly 
the  fitting  anstcer  to 
a  fashion  problem. 


A  RW  STYl£S  HIGHER 
Dbtant  Point. 
SllghHy  High«r 


The  Ayers 


Write  for  Name  ot  Nearest  Dealer     MIRACLE-TREAD  DIVISION 

Craddock-Terry-  Shoe  Corporation   LynMurg,  Vir^nia 


GOOD  RECORD 

...on 


Ever  since  1878 . . .  through  many  changes  of  taste  and  fashion . . . 
Mohawk  has  made  an  enviable  record  covering  the  floors  of  America.  Their 
standard  has  always  been  the  best . . .  the  best  wools  of  the  world,  the  best  craftsmanship, 

the  best  selection  of  weaves,  the  best  design  and  color,  the  best  value. 
Shown  here,  Mohawk's  Silver  Blue  Grosvenor,  a  Wilton  weave. 


Be  Your  Own 
Decorator! 

Send  25^  for  Mohawk's 
professional  "Home 
Color  Planner"  kit.  See 
this  carpet  and  other 
Mohawk  colors  and 
weaves  with  different  fur- 
niture, walls,  drapery 
combinations.  Experi- 
ment in  miniature  hefore 
making  your  final  pur- 
chases. A  wonderful  help 
in  decorating  your  hom«;. 


lohauk  f  arjMI  Mill<.  Im..  AirnN-Mmn,  N.Y. 
kdvrrtinirig  iJfrpartnicnl 


lAME  

iDDKESS.. 


Visit  the  Carpet  Fashion  Opening . . .  March  1—10 

See  at  your  favorite  store  Mohawk's  smartest  weaves  and  colors 
of  the  season.  This  nation-wide  show  brings  to  you  the  newest 
fashions  in  floor  coverings. 


I'Im.i.,  I.y  I't'.ilx  I 
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(Continued  from  Page  237) 
University  concerts  are  treats  that 
-s  such  as  Fred  Waring,  Xavier  Cu- 
Hoagy  Carmichael.  Club  dues,  par- 
ties and  shows  come  to  $298  a  year, 
y  feel,  would  indeed  be  barren  with- 
di  version. 

:he  allotment  of  $200  for  newspapers, 
.lagazines  and  the  children's  records 
lut  of  line  worries  Dorothy.  But  the 
lagazines  a  month  do  double  duty  at 
n's  office.  "And,"  she  reasons,  "we 
ke  vacations.  We've  had  only  one  to- 
1  the  fourteen  years  we've  been  mar- 
.ast  year,  Thurman  took  a  needed 
nt  to  Arkansas  on  a  hunting  trip, 
jensive  safari,  for  he  drove  the  car. 
y  costs  last  year,  $281.77,  were  per- 
)it  high,  boosted  by  a  few  whopping 
s  to  her  mother  in  California;  and 
js  the  item  of  $321  for  cleaning  help 
y  sitting,  but  that  meant  the  differ- 
ween  drudgery  and  relaxation.  Food 
icluding  milk  and  meat),  $1825,  were 
t  whose  weren't?!  Clothing  bills  and 
were  terrific,  $1132  in  one  year:  $200 
•othy's  new 
)e,  $161  just 
iny,  he  out- 
verything. 
thy  ponders, 
do  other 
manage  all 
hings  with- 
orrymg?  " 
jf  her  own 
seem  to  do  it. 
an  plumps 
spending 
e'd  like  to  try 
10  per  cent 
ncome.  And 


ley  are  agam, 
same  old  re- 
n  a  broken 
rapfi  record. 
Smiths  are 
riously  wor- 
out  the  way 
ire  going,  but 
e  dogged  by 
easy  feeling 
sy  should  do 
•  job  of  man- 
nd  neverthe- 
11  have  fun. 
ry  is  no 
er   in  the 

old  though.  Only  since  they  estab- 
themselves  in  Frankfort  have  they 
lie  to  relax  a  bit  and  banish  the  grem- 
t  previously  seemed  to  haunt  them, 
an,  whose  father  had  a  modest  hard- 
msiness  in  Salem,  has  worked  hard 
jf  his  life.  He  made  his  own  way 
h  dental  school,  hashed  in  restaurants 
en  greased  cadavers  for  medical  lab 
e  expenses  and  still  was  an' A  student, 
vhen  he  failed  to  show  up  at  dental- 
registration  in  the  fall,  because  of  lack 
is,  the  dean  got  him  scholarship  money. 

ummer's  night  when  Thurman,  a  soph- 
was  vacationing  at  home,  he  wandered 
le  Coke  bar  where  the  school  crowd 
ed.  There  he  saw  Dorothy,  14  years  old, 
nated  conversation.  Thurman  was  shy 
d  never  had  a  girl.  But  he  wanted  this 
sked  a  friend  to  introduce  him,  dated 
mediately.  There  were  movie  foursomes, 
ing  rides  with  the  crowd  in  crazy  jalop- 
rtien  Thurman  returned  to  Blooming- 
tters  whisked  back  and  forth  with  in- 
ig  frequency.  Other  beaus  came  and 
for  Dorothy,  but  this  romance  stuck, 
was  a  quick  student,  finished  high  school 
and  entered  business  college  in  Indian- 
at  17,  too  young,  her  mother  consid- 
be  on  her  own  in  the  city,  so  she  went, 
nd  made  a  home  for  her  and  Dorothy's 
;er  sister,  Jennie  Mae. 
iirman  was  now  in  the  University  Den- 
[lool  in  Indianapolis,  having  completed 
ntal  work  in  Bloomington.  He  main- 
i  that  a  man  should  be  established  before 
i^ng,  but  Dorothy  felt  differently.  She 
proved  of  long  engagements,  had 
led  other  protracted  romances  fade  and 


die.  Six  years  of  dental  education,  followed 
by  time  to  build  a  practice,  was  a  strain  few 
engagements  could  survive,  she  believed. 

At  the  end  of  his  junior  year  she  per- 
suaded Thurman  to  toss  economic  misgiv- 
ings to  the  wind,  and  on  a  sunny  Monday 
morning,  late  in  April,  equipped  with  a  $6 
gold  wedding  ring,  which  she  still  wears,  they 
eloped  to  Franklin,  near  Indianapolis,  and 
were  married  in  the  Presbyterian  parsonage. 

Thurman  fidgeted  and  stewed  through  the 
ceremony  and  a  long-winded  sermon.  The 
minister,  recognizing  an  elopement,  outdid 
himself  with  fatherly  advice.  The  bride, 
without  a  bouquet,  in  an  aging  brown  suit 
with  tliree-quarter-length  jacket,  wore  a 
cloche  which  came  far  down  over  her  ears 
and  helped  to  conceal  her  amusement. 

The  sermon  nearly  upset  the  wedding  trip, 
a  brief  one,  although  important  to  the 
bridegroom — a  return  trip  on  the  interurban 
train  so  he  might  get  back  to  the  dental  clinic. 
With  luck,  they  made  the  trolley,  jolted 
back  to  Indianapolis,  where  they  kissed  good- 
by  and  parted  until  the  following  Saturday. 

In  the  next  five 
years  Dorothy  un- 
derstood why  her 
family  had  urged 
against  marriage 
'  'on  less  than  a  shoe- 
string." Those  anx- 
ious first  years 
tested  the  promises 
she  had  made  so 
lightheartedly ,  "For 
better,  for  worse,  for 
richer,  for  poorer,  in 
sickness  .  .  ." 

The  strain  of  hard 
work  took  its  toll 
in  Thurman's 
health.  Immedi- 
ately after  gradua- 
tion, there  was  a 
badly  complicated 
tonsillectomy.  This 
prevented  him  from 
making  a  first  choice 
of  practices  that 
were  open.  He  had 
to  take  a  small  one 
in  the  little  town  of 
Eaton,  Indiana, 
starting  on  a  $200 
  loan  with  second- 
hand equipment. 
There  wasn't  so  much  as  a  movie  or  library 
in  Eaton,  but  they  bought  an  $80  jalopy. 
Returning  from  a  ride  one  night,  they  found 
Thurman's  office  burned  to  ashes.  At  that 
dark  moment,  Thurman  heard  of  the  opening 
in  Frankfort.  Suddenly  Dorothy  was  taken 
with  mastoiditis  and  was  ill  for  weeks 
(though  an  operation  was  averted).  Soon 
after  that,  Thurman  was  back  in  the  hospital 
for  an  appendectomy.  By  the  time  he  re- 
turned, Dorothy  found  she  was  pregnant. 

Finally  in  1938,  the  Smiths,  with  four- 
month-old  Denny,  arrived  in  Frankfort 
They  were  still  in  debt.  The  first  years  were 
an  uphill  struggle.  But  eventually,  with  a 
growing  practice,  Thurman  began  to  see  light. 

Scarcely  on  his  feet  from  misfortune,  he 
was  confronted  by  the  wartime  order  requir 
ing  doctors  and  dentists  to  volunteer  pro 
fessional  service  or  face  the  draft.  Thurman 
volunteered.  Time  and  again  he  received 
notices  to  report,  only  to  have  them  canceled 
A  civilian  dentist's  life  was  no  bed  of  roses, 
either.  There  were  those,  as  there  always 
would  be,  who  were  acrimonious  because  he 
was  not  in  service.  He  is  still  unhappy  about 
that.  Then  it  was  necessary  to  keep  brutal 
hours,  and  take  no  holidays  or  vacations. 

But  gradually,  since  the  war,  it  has  been 
possible  to  take  it  easier,  to  be  home  on 
Thursday  afternoons,  to  play  with  the  chil- 
dren, the  movie  camera  and  the  home  movie 
projector,  to  picnic  occasionally  and  to  have 
the  things  which  money  can  buy. 

Still,  something  is  lacking.  At  times  they 
prefer  to  forget.  But  they  know  that  this 
missing  element  is  "security."  How  can  one 
live  fully,  drink  deeply  of  these  precious  years, 
yet  leave  the  draught  in  the  cup  for  the  fu- 
ture? The  Smiths  want  the  answer,  the  end 


Southern  Belle - 
'49  Style 

1 GUISE  HASTINGS  is  mistress 
jof  a  1563-acre  plantation  in  the 
"Gone  With  the  Wind"  country 
near  Atlanta.  There's  rarely  a  week 
without  guests  in  the  chintz-hung 
guest  room  or  a  party  for  at  least 
40  celebrities  and  "kinfolk."  But 
along  with  that,  she's  a  clubwoman 
and  lecturer.  She  makes  all  her  own 
clothes,  gardens,  cooks  "like  an 
angel,"  yet  is  never  too  busy  for 
sociable  time  out  with  her  children 
and  husband,  Donald^  president  of 
the  Hastings  Seed  C(flilpany.  Read 

Welcome  to  Floweracrcs 

BY  THELMA  STRABEL 
The  April  Journal 


BEAUTIFUL 
BERKSHIRE 
ORGANDIES... 
so  sheer,  so  crisp... 
and  with 

a  permanent  finish 
that  will  keep  them 
new  and  lovely 
thru  years  of  washing 
without  starching. 
Pastels,  deep-tones, 
whites  and  off-whites 
to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  every  room 
in  your  home. 
Every  Berkshire  curtain 
is  vat  dyed  . . . 
guaranteed  color  fast. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET: 

"FASHIONS  IN  WINDOWS"  for  the  cleverest  of 
new  ideas  In  curtains.  Just  send  us  your  name 
and  address  on  a  penny  postcard.  Dep't  LHJ-3 
Berkshire  Fine  Spinning  Associates,  Inc., 
40  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


s  also  the  world's  largest  producer  of  fine  combed  cotton  fabrics  for  men's,  women'sand  children's  wear. 
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Mart 


Rabbit  in  wcarinK 
n  pretty  knitted 
kimono.  I'ink,  blue, 
whit<-.  Mirth  to  I 
yr.  AImuiI  $1  r.O. 


The  William  CarU  r  Co.,  Needham  HfiightH  94,  Matw. 


WE  ALWAYS  HAVE 
EACH  OTHER 

(Conlinued  from  Page  43) 

"You'd  have  to  go,  you  know  you  would," 
I  said.  "You  know  you  think  he's  wonder- 
ful." 

"  I  wouldn't  do  it  unless  he  took  you  too." 

"Listen,  Sophie,"  I  said,  "I  think  loyalty 
is  the  most  important  trait  anybody  can  have, 
but  remember  what  you're  always  telling  me. 
Let  him  take  you  home,  and  then  if  he  asks 
you  for  another  date,  you  can  ask  him  to  get 
someone  for  me." 

"Well — all  right,"  Sophie  said.  "How  do 
you  think  I  ought  to  act?" 

"Oh,  not  exactly  indifYerent,  but  not  too 
eager.  You  know." 

"  Betty  Harris  is  the  eagerest  thing  in  skirts 
and  the  boys  eat  it  with  soupspoons,"  Sophie 
said  bitterly. 

"  I  know.  But  Betty  Harris  looks  like  Lana 
Turner  and  also  has  a  tennis  court,"  I  re- 
minded her. 

"Oh,  well,"  Sophie  said,  "if  all  else  fails, 
we  always  have  each  other." 

Even  though  she  was  joking,  it  warmed 
me.  I  would  have  made  any  sacrifice  for 
Sophie  and  I  liked  to  think  she  would  have 
for  me.  She  had  plenty  of  battles  with  her 
mother  about  me,  which  took  courage  be- 
cause her  father  didn't  dare  to  say  "white" 
if  her  mother  said  "black."  Mrs.  Jessup  had 
the  money  in  that  family  and  it  made  her 
sort  of  bossy.  Anyway,  I  got  the  idea  that  she 
didn't  want  Sophie  to  spend  all  her  time  with 
me  when  she  could  go  around  with  other  girls. 
Girls  with  brothers  or  male  cousins.  And 
Sophie  never  said  it,  but  I  was  sure  her  mother 
had  plenty  to  say  about  making  friends 
with  good-looking  girls  and  not  sticking  ex- 
clusively to  one  who  would  never  get  a  boy 
to  take  her  out.  I  didn't  much  mind  what  her 
mother  had  said  because  it  showed  how  loyal 
Sophie  was  to  me. 

Anyway,  there  was  the  party.  My  father 
took  us  and  Sophie's  father  called  for  us. 
There  were  ten  girls  and  eleven  boys.  In  the 
beginning  most  of  the  boys  stood  in  a  group 
near  the  radio  and  talked  about  cars.  I  didn't 
mind  because  Sophie  and  I  talked  to  the 
girls,  and  it  was  fun.  Besides,  I  didn't  have  to 
worry  about  whether  anybody  was  going  to 
dance  with  me  for  a  while.  After  about  half 
an  hour,  Dick  Lovell  came  over  and  asked 
Marion  Sell  to  dance.  She  was  even  fatter 
than  Sophie,  but  she  was  a  wonderful  dancer, 
and  it  started  things  off  with  the  others.  I  had 
that  feeling  like  a  leaky  faucet  in  my  stom- 
ach, but  I  smiled  a  lot.  Now  and  then  one  of 
the  boys  asked  me  to  dance,  but  I  didn't  en- 
joy it  as  much  as  I  should  have  because  I 
kept  wondering  if  they  were  doing  it  to  be 
polite.  Sophie  had  quite  a  few  dances.  She 
looked  all  flushed  and  pretty,  and  in  between 
times  when  we  were  left  to  talk  to  each  other, 
she  acted  funny,  as  if  she  weren't  really  listen- 
ing to  me,  and  she  laughed  a  good  deal.  When 
her  father  called  for  us  at  twelve-thirty,  she 
made  faces  and  said  she  didn't  want  to  go, 
but  nobody  else  offered  to  take  us  home  so 
we  had  to  leave  with  Mr.  Jessup. 

We  got  together  the  next  morning  and 
talked  about  the  party.  Sophie  said  the  re- 
freshments were  awfully  poor,  and  she'd  be 
ashamed  to  serve  so  little.  But  the  crowd  was 
nice,  she  said.  Really  a  cute  bunch.  I  said  I 
thought  they  were  swell  and  didn't  the  girls 
look  pretty.  I  said  everybody  always  looked 
swell  in  summer  clothes. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  Marion's 
dress?"  Sophie  giggled.  "I  mean  I'm  over- 
weight and  I  know  it,  but  at  least  I  wear  a 
girdle  and  I  stick  to  simple  clothes." 

"You  looked  stunning,"  I  said.  "That 
navy  linen  gives  you  a  good  figure." 

"No,  but  really,"  S<)phie  pursued,  "bright 
green  with  ruffles!  Will  you  please  tell  me 
what  a  nice  boy  like  Dick  Lovell  sees  in  her?  " 

"Sophie,"  I  said,  "be  honest.  Would  you 
go  out  with  Dick?" 

"Not  necessarily,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
he  isn't  " 

"He's  a  creep,"  I  Haid  flatly.  "How  can 
you  compare  him  to  Gene  Hay?" 
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WISS 

DRESSMAKER  SHEARS 

For  a  professional  performance, 
these  sharp,  long-lasting  shears  are 
the  favorite  of  experienced  seam- 
stresses. Wiss  Dressmaker  Shears 
have  handles  cleverly  bent  to  keep 
your  cutting-hand  clear  of  the 
cloth  and  the  blades  parallel  to  the 
pattern.  Alw  ays  insist  on  Wiss  .  . . 
the  world's  largest  manufacturers 
of  fine  scissors  and  shears,  famous 
for  quality  for  more  than  a  century. 
Illustrated  No.  27  —  7  inch 
Prices  from  $2.70 


Here's  everything 
you  need  for  sewing! 

The  four  necessary  scissors . . .  con- 
veniently assembled  in  a  beautiful 
leatherette  case.  Dressmaker  Shears 
with  bent  handles  like  your  tailor 
uses  .  .  .  Pinking  Shears  to  give  all 
seams  ravel-free  edges  .  .  .  Em- 
broidery Scissors  to  rip  and  snip 
.  .  .  Sewing  Scissors  for  all  your 
lighter  cutting.  Set  GS-6- $28.95. 

Trices  slightly  higher  Denver  and  West. 


WISS  &  SONS  CO.,  Newark  7,  N.  J. 


"Gene  danced  with  me  three  times," 
Sophie  said,  smiling. 

"  I  think  he  would  have  asked  to  take  you 
home,  but  Lola  had  fixed  it  for  him  to  be 
with  Frances." 

"He  seemed  to  like  her,  what's  more." 

"Frances!  Wtiy,  she  hasn't  got  any  more 
figure  than  I  have!"  I  yelled. 

"She's  little,"  Sophie  said,  "but  she's 
rounded.  You  notice  sometime." 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised,"  I  said.  "Soph, 
you  don't  know  how  I  hate  my  looks.  I'm  the 
only  girl  we  know  who  has  no  figure  at  all. 
Fm  a  mess!" 

"You're  just  developing  late,"  Sophie  said 
generously,  "and  look  at  how  lucky  you  are. 
You'll  always  be  able  to  eat  anything  you 
like.  I  wish  I  didn't  put  on  ten  pounds  every 
time  I  have  a  piece  of  cake." 

"Tell  the  truth,  Sophie,"  I  said.  "Would 
you  rather  look  like  me  or  you?" 

Sophie  didn't  answer  that.  But  she  looked 
at  me  sharply,  and  she  said,  "Listen,  Babe, 
you're  a  lot  better-looking  than  you  used  to 
be.  You're  going  to  be  " 

"What?"  I  interrupted.  "An  old  maid?" 

"Interesting-looking." 

"Whatever  thai  is!"  I  felt  terribly  let  down. 

"And  you  have  a  lot  of  personality." 

It  was  nice  of  Sophie,  but  it  didn't  make 
me  feel  any  better.  That  night  I  looked  in  the 
mirror  for  a  long  time,  but  the  more  I  stared. 


1^  Caruso  also  acquired  fame  as  an 
^  enormous  eater.  Yet  here  he 
yielded  first  place  to  the  oversize 
contralto,  Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink.  Seeing  her  in  a  restaurant 
with  a  huge  steak  in  front  of  her, 
Caruso  exclaimed,  "Steena,  you're 
not  going  to  eat  that  steak  alone, 
are  you?" 

"Certainly  not."  replied  Schu- 
mann-Heink.  "With  potatoes." 

—  Reprinted  from  A  TREASURY  OF  LAUGHTER, 
edited  by  Louis  Untermeyer.  Copyright, 
1946,  by  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc. 


the  worse  I  seemed  to  be.  I  was  so  flat,  so 
lacking  in  softness.  My  very  skin  was  flat  and 
dull,  and  my  eyes  were  less  interesting  than 
any  dog's.  And  nobody,  not  even  Sophie 
really,  understood  what  a  curse  it  was  to  be 
that  thin.  My  mother  and  father  were  no 
help — they  just  bawled  me  out  for  not  eating 
enough,  and  said  I  had  plenty  of  time  before 
I  began  worrying  about  boys.  Mother  said 
that  Sophie  was  the  kind  who  would  appeal 
to  one  particular  kind  of  boy  and  she'd  go 
with  him  for  ages  and  then  marry  him  be- 
cause there  wasn't  going  to  be  anyone  else. 
She  said  my  day  would  probably  come  after 
all  the  doll  faces  were  faded,  but  that  only 
made  me  feel  worse.  It  separated  me  from 
the  other  girls,  and  it  pulled  Sophie  and  me 
apart.  I  wanted,  with  a  truly  terrible  anxiety, 
for  both  of  us  to  be  popular  now.  At  once. 

All  during  that  summer,  we  kept  saying 
we'd  give  anything  if  only  we  could  have 
dates  for  our  birthday.  We  had  the  same 
birth  date — September  first — so  it  made  it 
even  more  special.  We  used  to  spend  a  lot  of 
our  evenings  imagining  where  we  would  go, 
what  we  would  wear,  the  flowers  we  would 
receive.  Sophie  pictured  herself  in  black  with 
orchids,  but  I  knew  I'd  never  be  the  black- 
and-orchids  type.  I  put  myself  in  silver  with 
deep  red  camellias.  We  had  dazzling  visions 
of  night  clubs  where  people  gaped  and  celeb- 
rities begged  to  be  introduced  to  us.  We  got 
so  extravagant,  we  laughed  at  ourselves. 
Sophie's  escort  was  always  Gene  Hay,  but 
mine  was  no  one  I  knew.  He  was  an  imagi- 
nary creature  whom  Gene  would  bring  for 
me — a  kind  of  super  blind  date  who  would 
fall  instantly  in  love  with  me.  We  named  him 
Gilbert  Van  Dyke,  and  he  became  pretty  real 
to  us.  So  real  that  once  when  Sophie  said 
something  about  Gilbert  in  front  of  mother, 
I  blushed  and  Sophie  giggled.  Mother  wanted 
to  know  who  Gilbert  was,  but  I  said  he  was 
just  someone,  and  mother  looked  at  me  in 
that  funny  way  she  had  and  said,  "Isn't 
everybody?"  Then  Sophie  and  I  laughed 
some  more,  and  that  ended  it. 


DOT 
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THE  RIGHT-HAND  BOBBIN,  an  exclusive 
feature  in  the  NEW  Sew-Gem,  makes  sewing  a 
pleasure!  Conveniently  located  for  easy  removal 
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COLDS 

In  a  minute  — relief  from  miseries  begins 


Rub  MINIT-RUB  on  chest  and  back. 

1 .  In  a  minute,  Minit-Rub  begins  to 
stimulate  circulation,  begins  to  bring  a 
sensation  of  warmth.  That  quiclily  helps 
relieve  surface  aches  and  pains. 

2.  In  a  minute,  Minit-Rub's  wel- 
come pain-relieving  action  begins  to 
soothe  that  raspy  local  irritation. 


menthol  vapors  begin  to  ease  that  nasal 
stuffiness  feeling. 

MINIT-RUB  also  helps  soothe  pains  re- 
sulting from  neuralgia,  sciatica,  rheu- 
matism and  lumbago.  Try  it! 

MINIT-RUB  is  wonderful  for  both  chil- 
dren and  adults.  Greaseless!  Stainless! 
Disappears  like  vanishing  cream !  Won't 
harm  linens. 


3.  In  a  minute,  Minit-Rub's  active       Get  a  tube  of  Minit-Rub  today! 
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MINIT-RUB 

Available  in  small  and  large  tubes 
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IMPORTANT 

Red  Cross*  Cotton  Ralls  are  made  of 
Johnson  &  Johnson  Red  Cross'  (V)tt()n 
...the  softest,  whitest,  most  ahsorhent 
.surgical  cotton  oM  .■.in.ililc.  It's  the  col- 
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the  itiosl  trusted  name  in  surgical  dressings 

•Thlp  ;irrj4]uct  has  no  ronn»ctlon  whun-vcr  with  thi-  Aniurlran 
Natloiml  l(04l  Croa*. 


Soinewhere  about  the  middle  of  August 
my  parents  suggested  a  birthday  party-  ;i 
joint  one.  They  said  we  could  invite  anyor.c 
we  wanted.  It  sounded  fine  and  wc  made  lists. 
But  then  we  found  out  that  the  most  inter- 
esting and  desirable  people  on  our  lists  were 
going  to  be  away  for  the  Labor  Day  week 
end.  I  think  if  Gene  Hay  had  stayed  home, 
we  would  have  had  the  party  anyway,  but 
wc  saw  him  in  the  village  one  day  and  he  told 
us  he  was  going  fishing  with  his  father  and 
his  uncle.  That  finished  our  party. 

"Well,"  Sophie  said  finally,  on  August 
thirty-first,  "you  come  over  to  the  house  for 
dinner.  Mother's  going  to  have  a  cake  for  me 
and  we'll  give  each  other  our  presents  any- 
way." 

"I'm  going  to  dress  up,"  I  said.  "I  think 
I'll  wear  my  new  sand-colored  dress  if  it  isn't 
too  h(;t.  And  high  heels." 

"All  right,"  Sophie  said.  "I'll  wear  the 
blue,  just  as  if  we  had  dates." 

"Listen,"  I  said  in  my  cynical  voice,  "you 
never  know."  We  knew,  though. 

I  got  three  cards  on  my  birthday.  One  from 
Scpl-ie.  One  from  my  Cousin  Marjorie,  who 
lived  in  California,  and  one  from  Amy  Page, 
in  schocl,  who  kept  a  list  of  everybody's 
birthday.  My  mother  and  father  gave  me  a 
dressing  table  which  was  wonderful,  and 
mother  gave  me  an  extra,  the  way  she  always 
does — a  bottle  of  perfume  to  go  on  the  table. 
They  asked  me  a  couple  of  times  if  I  didn't 
want  to  go  out  with  them  that  night— to 
dance  or  see  a  show  in  New  York  or  anything 
I  liked — but  I  said  no  thanks,  I  would  rather 
have  dinner  at  Sophie's.  They  were  nice 
about  it  and  daddy  said  well,  if  I  changed  my 
mind,  a  woman  of  sixteen  had  that  privilege, 
and  I  should  tell  him. 

I  DRESSED  just  as  carefully  that  evening  as 
if  Gilbert  Van  Dyke  himself  had  suddenly 
materialized  in  our  front  hall.  I  did  my  hair  a 
new  way — pulled  back  and  held  by  a  bar- 
rette,  with  a  little  fluffy  bang  on  my  fore- 
head. It  took  a  lot  of  courage  to  cut  the  bang, 
but  I  felt  reckless  and  who-cares.  It  didn't 
look  bad,  though.  It  made  funny  slanting 
hollows  in  my  cheeks,  and  my  eyes  looked 
nicer.  I  put  some  of  the  birthday  perfume 
behind  my  ears,  and  looked  a  long  time  at 
the  way  my  feet  and  legs  looked  in  the  high- 
heeled  opera  pumps. 

"Sweet  sixteen  and  never  been  kissed,"  I 
said  to  the  mirror.  I  don't  know  why  a  corny 
saying  like  that  should  have  made  me  want 
to  cry.  I  went  downstairs  sort  of  quietly, 
hoping  my  parents  wouldn't  notice  me  and 
make  a  fuss. 

Daddy  was  in  the  living  room  and  he  looked 
up.  "Let's  see,"  he  said. 

I  came  in  slowly. 

"Your  hair's  different.  It's  pretty  cute." 

"Well,  thanks."  It  helped. 

"What's  more,  you're  getting  kind  of  cute 
yourself.  That  the  new  dress?" 

"Oh,  daddy,"  I  said  impatiently,  "you 
don't  have  to  " 

"I  know  I  don't,  Baby.  It  happens  to  be 
true.  I'm  glad  you're  not  one  of  those  curvy, 
dimpled  creatures  with  big  blue  eyes." 

"Well,  I'm  not  glad!"  I  said.  "I'd  give 
anything  in  the  whole  world  to  look  like 
that!" 

Daddy  got  up  and  swatted  me  on  the  back- 
side. "Have  a  good  dinner,  Baby,  and  give 
my  congratulations  to  Sophie.  What  are  you 
giving  her?" 

"A  compact." 

"Swell,"  he  said.  "Your  mother's  across 
the  street  for  a  minute.  Shall  I  tell  her 
good-by  for  you?" 

"Yes,  please."  I  wanted  to  go.  I  felt  like 
saying  something  mean  and  bitter  for  no  rea- 
son at  all,  and  it  would  have  been  rotten  of  me. 

I  took  the  long  way  to  Sophie's,  walking 
slowly  and  consciously  in  the  high  heels.  I 
kcjjt  looking  down  and  thinking  how  different 
my  fec^t  looked.  The  new  dress  was  longish, 
too,  and  I  felt  different  and  not  like  myself 
at  all. 

Sophie  met  mc  at  the  door  and  I  could  tell 
she  was  excited  about  something.  Wc  kissed 
for  Hai)[)y  Birthday,  and  I  gave  her  the 
package. 

"Onnc  up  to  my  room  first,  Babe,"  she 
said.  "I  want  to  give  yf>u  yours." 
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on,  these  Curity  diapers 


EY  dry  in  record  time,  indoors  or 
t.  And  consider  tlie  many  other 
/antages. 

sier  to  wash  —  their  open  weave 
mits  speedier  washing  with  pure 

)ry  Flakes,  Ivory  Soap  or  Dreft. 
ster  drying  speeds  diaper 

ndering,  indoors  or  out. 

ghly  absorbent  —  their  surgical 

lave  absorbs  more  thoroughly, 
ve  no  hems  to  chafe  or  irritate 

Dy's  tender  skin. 

irlty  Foldline,  a  patonced  feature, 
3ven  into  the  fabric,  for  easy,  con- 
nient  size  adjustment  as  baby  grows, 
idorsed  by  medical  authorities  and 
ding  hospitals. 


BIBS 
MASKS 
COTTON 

PAT.  NO.  2.148,137 


KENOAIL  MILLS— Division  of 
The  Kendoll  Company,  Wolpole,  Ma$$.,Depl.  JN-3 
Enclosed  is  25c  for  full-size  Curity  Diaper  and 
literature  on  Curity  Nursery  Products.  lOnly  one 
diaper  to  0  family.) 


Address  - 
City  


State- 


We  ran  upstairs  and  she  closed  her  door. 

"What  goes  on?"  I  asked.  "Don't  you 
want  to  see  your  present?" 

"Of  course  I  do,  dopey.  But  listen — who 
do  you  think  is  coming  to  dinner?  " 

"Gene  Hay!" 

"Oh,  don't  be  a  goop!  But  this  is  really 
fantastic!" 
"Well,  who?" 

"A  fellow."  Sophie  always  said  she  thought 
"fellow"  sounded  better  than  "boy." 

"Really!"  I  squealed.  "Who?" 

"The  crazy  thing  is  his  name.  Babe.  You'll 
absolutely  die!" 

"I'm  dying  already.  Tell  me!" 

"Gilbert." 

"Oh,  no!"  I  gasped.  "Sophie,  this  is  stark, 
staring  crazy !  I  can't  stand  it !  Don't  tell  me 
his  last  name  is  Van  Dyke  or  I'll  pass  out." 

"No,"  Sophie  said,  "it's  Parkley.  But  the 
Gilbert  part— isn't  that  something?" 

"Who  is  he,  Soph?  Why  is  he  coming?" 

"Well,  his  mother  is  a  friend  of  my 
mother's.  She  lives  in  Indianapolis  and  Gil- 
bert's coming  east  to  start  at  Princeton.  He 
came  early  to  have  some  time  in  New  York, 
so  he  called  up  mother  from  the  city  to  say 
hello  for  his  mother,  and  she  promptly  asked 
him  to  hop  on  a  train  and  have  dinner  with 
us.  Daddy's  at  the  station  now  to  call  for 
him." 

Sophie's  mother  called  at  that  moment 
that  we  should  come  downstairs. 

"We  have  to  hurry  and  be  down  when  he 
comes,"  Sophie  said.  "Here's  your  present. 
If  you  don't  like  it,  they'll  change  it." 

It  was  a  scarf.  Brown.  I  never  wore  brown 
because  it  made  me  sallower,  but  I  said  it  was 


^  I  would  much  rather  that  pos- 
^  terity  should  inquire  why  no 
statues  were  erected  to  me,  than 
why  they  were.  — CATO. 


swell  and  she  said  the  compact  was  swell. 
Sophie  combed  her  hair  some  more  and  then 
we  went  downstairs. 

Mrs.  Jessup  said  Happy  Birthday  to  me, 
and  added  that  she  hoped  I  liked  the  scarf 
because  she  had  helped  Sophie  choose  it.  I 
said  it  was  lovely,  thank  you.  She  looked  at 
me  rather  carefully. 

"You  look  quite  well,  Janet,"  she  said, 
"and  your  dress  is  becoming." 

"Thanks  a  lot,"  I  said.  It  was  nice  of  her 
to  flatter  me  on  my  birthday,  but  it  wasn't 
like  her  at  all.  Besides,  she  had  such  an  odd 
way  of  saying  it  as  if  I  had  done  something 
clever  but  not  very  polite. 

Just  at  that  point  we  heard  the  car  drive 
up,  and  the  voices  outside.  Mr.  Jessup  opened 
the  front  door  and  then  we  saw  Gilbert. 

I  never  expected  he  was  going  to  be  so 
special.  Tall — at  least  six  feet — and  very 
brown,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  sort  of  smooth 
look.  He  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  but 
he  wore  marvelous  clothes.  A  gray  flannel 
suit,  a  white  button-down  shirt  and  a  maroon 
knit  tie.  The  boys  we  knew  at  school  never 
dressed  quite  like  that.  I  felt  grubby  next  to 
all  his  magnificence. 

"Helen,  dear,  this  is  Katherine  Parkley 's 
son  Gilbert,"  Mr.  Jessup  said  to  his  wife. 

"How  do  you  do?"  Gilbert  said.  "My 
mother's  told  me  about  you  and  what  good 
friends  you  both  are." 

"Gilbert,  this  is  a  real  pleasure!"  Mrs. 
Jessup  said.  I  had  never  seen  her  smile  so 
broadly.  "Come  right  in  and  make  yourself 
at  home.  This  is  my  daughter  Sophie." 

"How  do  you?"  Sophie  said.  There  was 
a  tiny  silence.  "This  is  my  friend  Babe 
Betts." 

"Hello,"  he  said,  and  this  time  he  looked 
at  me. 

I  said  hello,  and  then  Mrs.  Jessup  said  din- 
ner was  on  the  table  and  wasn't  anybody 
hungry. 

I  didn't  say  very  much  during  the  fruit 
cup.  Mostly  Mrs.  Jessup  asked  Gilbert  about 
his  mother  and  about  Indianapolis,  and  then 
about  Princeton.  She  kept  dragging  Sophie 
into  the  conversation,  saying  she'd  be  going 
to  college  next  year  and  how  she  was  growing 
(Continued  on  Page  245) 


A  Major  Advance  in  Posture  Building 

THE  NEW 

KANTWET  Crib  Mattress 

with  the  Built-in 

DORSAL  PAD 


FIRMER,  STRAIGHTER  SUPPORT— 
Scientifically  tested!  Professionally  approved! 

The  Dorsal  Pad  is  a  posture  feature  that  distinguishes 
KANTWET  from  all  other  crib  mattresses!  It  is  a  huilt- 
in  reinforcement  that  prevents  •  sagging,  lumping  and 
hollows  —  even  after  long  use!  It  keeps  the  entire  mattress 
firm  and  level  all  the  way  through  . . .  forms  the  foundation 
for  comfortable,  health-building  sleep  .  .  .  provides  the 
correct  support  for  a  straight,  sturdy  back! 


GOOD  POSTURE! 
GOOD  HEALTH! 


DORSAL  PADS 
for 

STRAIGHT-LINE 
SUPPORT 


Only  KANTWET  is  ''Posturlzed"  4  Ways! 


Heavier  than  usual  innerspring 
unit  is  used  for  greater  resilience,  for 
greater  firmness ...  for  better  posture! 


The  Dorsal  Pad  coirrs  the  inner- 
spring  unit,  making  a  firm,  flat, 
straight  -  line  foundation  across  the 
entire  mattress ...  for  better  posture! 


9   Extra  layers  of  fluffy  cotton  felt  are 
'  placed  where  baby's  weight  rests  most 
heavily,  to  provide  balanced,  firm,  re- 
laxing comfort ...  for  better  posture! 


Double -sealed  button  tufting  an- 
ihors  filling  where  it  belongs,  prevents 
shifting,  keeps  KANTWET  perma- 
nently level ...  for  better  posture ! 
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slightly  hightr  Denvtr  West 
Gay,  new  covers  —  wetproof,  washable,  flame -retarding! 
KANTWET  — FIRST  in  wetproof  crib  mattresses  — PROVEN  in  over  1,000,000  tiemesl 
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^y)metimes 
women  have  to 
carry  the  banners 


PERHAPS  you'll  see  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  as  por- 
trayed on  the  screen  by  Miss  Ingrid  Bergman. 
It's  a  thrilling  episode  in  the  world's  history,  prov- 
ing that  sometimes  a  woman  must  take  the  lead  in  the 
fight  she  believes  in. 

Modem  women,  too,  must  often  pick  up  the  banners 
...  in  their  struggle  for  the  security  and  well-being  of 
their  family. 

Though  earning  the  necessities  of  life  is  primarily  a 
man's  job,  sometimes  it  takes  a  woman  to  insure  her 
family's  future  by  setting  them  on  the  only  sure  road 
to  security  .  .  .  through  adequate,  regular  savings. 

For  the  modern  woman,  there  is  one  foolproof 
method  of  winning  her  fight  for  savings.  It's  United 
States  Savings  Bonds — an  investment  with  the  sound- 
est backing  in  the  world  ...  an  investment  that  pays 
back  four  dollars  for  every  three. 

And  there  are  two  foolproof  savings  plans,  too. 
One  is  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan,  for  those  on  a  com- 
pany payroll.  The  other  is  the  Bond-A-Month  Plan, 
for  those  not  on  a  payroll,  whereby  bonds  are  pur- 
chased through  the  checking  account. 
If  your  home  is  your  career,  urge  your  husband,  and 
all  other  working  members  of  your  family,  to  start 
now— today — on  the  bond-saving  plan  for  which  they 
are  eligible. 

If  you  are  working,  sign  up  yourself  at  your  firm  or 
bank,  and  influence  the  other  working  members  of 
your  family  to  do  the  same. 

Soon  the  bonds  will  start  piling  up. 

Soon  you'll  know  that  confidence  in  the  future 
which  only  comes  through  saving. 

It's  a  wonderful  feeling  for  anyone.  And  for  a 
woman— how  doubly  wonderful ! 

AUTOMATIC  SAVING 

IS  SURE  SAVING 
U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


Ctintnhutcd  hy  this  maftazinc  in  co-operation  with  the 
Magazine  Publishers  of  America  as  a  public  service. 
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yntinued  from  Page  243) 

id  all  that.  Finally  one  of  those 

silences  came,  and  Gilbert  turned 

id  I  didn't  get  your  name  awfully 
ud.  "It  sounded  like  Babette. 
it?" 

I  said,  feeling  foolish,  "it's  Babe 
ds  silly,  doesn't  it?" 
Babe'  for?" 
liy  parents  always  call  me  that 
everyone  else  does,  only  they 
I  Babe.  I  guess  I'm  so  used  to  it 
think  how  it  sounds." 
I't  look  the  baby  type,"  Gilbert 
with  those  cheekbones.  What's 
me?" 

I  said.  I  wanted  to  sink  into  a 
;  none  of  the  others  were  saying 
y  were  just  listening, 
ou  Janet  if  I  may,"  Gilbert  said, 
ce,  so  sort  of  sure  of  himself  in  an 
natural  way.  If  I  could  someday 

with  a  boy  like  that  

going  to  be  a  doctor,  Gilbert?" 
asked. 

lot  that  intelligent ! "  He  grinned. 

ntioned  bones,  and  it  seemed  so 

11,  I  like  to  fool  around  with  art 
:e  to  be  an  illustrator  if  I  can  talk 
ut  of  four  years  of  college.  Maybe 
le  switch  to  art  school  after  two 
vay,  I  guess  I  notice  bon"  struc- 
iple.  It's  what  real'^  makes  a 
Ih  looking  at,  if  he  Trn-  are 
has  lovely  high  c'"  ^ektwnta  and 
lin  line." 

I  was  going  to  "^>n*  through  the 
t  so  pleased.  '     as,  Lhe  first  real 

I  had  ever  n^  \  from  a  boy.  I 
rally,  and  tried  to  catch  Sophie's 

was  busy  cutting  her  roast  beef, 
ss!"  Mrs.  Jessup  laughed.  "If 

hat  desirable,  Janet,  you  cer- 
raving  beauty.  I'm  always  telling 
lother  ought  to  feed  her  better. 


Gilbert,  because  she's  like  a  little  picked 
chicken  in  her  bathing  suit." 

"I  eat  like  a  horse,"  I  said.  I  felt  suddenly 
uncomfortable;  I  didn't  like  being  talked 
about.  Mrs.  Jessup  had  trampled  on  my  com- 
pliment with  both  feet,  and  it  wasn't  mere 
tactlessness. 

"Of  course  you  do,  dear,"  she  said.  "I'm 
only  joking.  I  almost  wish  Sophie  didn't  like 
ice  cream  and  cake  so  well.  But  the  boys  do 
seem  to  go  for  curves  these  days ! " 

I  looked  at  Sophie  again,  expecting  her  to 
say,  "Oh,  mother,  please,"  the  way  she 
usually  did,  but  she  didn't  say  anything. 

Dinner  wenton,  through  the  salad,  through 
the  handsome  birthday  cake,  and  Mrs.  Jessup 
did  most  of  the  talking.  Mr.  Jessup  never 
said  very  much,  and  Sophie  was  unusually 
quiet.  Gilbert  talked  to  me  once  or  twice,  but 
he  always  had  to  stop  to  answer  some  ques- 
tion. Finally  Mrs.  Jessup  got  up  and  asked 
Sophie  to  help  her  bring  the  coffee  into  the 
living  room  because  the  maid  always  fussed 
if  they  didn't  have  it  at  the  table.  Gilbert 
walked  in  with  me  and  we  sat  down  on  the 
sofa  while  Mr.  Jessup  tried  to  get  something 
on  the  radio. 

"How  old  are  you,  Janet?" 

"Sixteen  tonight." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"Why,  do  I  look  older?"  I  was  terribly 
flattered. 

"It's  not  that  you  look  older,"  Gilbert 
'said  "it's  just  that  you  have  a  .  .  .  well,  a 
^phtetitfated  face.  That's  a  stupid  word  to 
d'-'Mbe  it,  but  I  can't  think  of  any  other.  I 
wish  I  could  do  a  sketch  of  you,  no  fooling." 

I  was  so  overcome  that  I  was  on  the  verge 
of  telling  him  how  everyone  else  thought  I 
was  homely,  but  just  then  Mrs.  Jessup  and 
Sophie  came  in  with  the  coffee. 

"Janet,  dear,  I  have  a  message  for  you," 
Mrs.  Jessup  said.  "Want  to  come  outside  a 
moment?  Sophie,  will  you  pour  the  coffee, 
please?" 

"Excuse  me,  please,"  I  said  to  Gilbert, 
and  I  followed  Mrs.  Jessup  way  out  to  the 
back  hall. 


HIS  IS 
A 


THIS  IS  A 

>A/ATCH6lR0 
WArCHiNG  A 

MVST-WiH 


Uy  3Munra  Lvat 

Must  -Wins  are  no  fun  at  all.  henever  they  race 
or  play  any  games  or  sports  they  have  to  win  first  place 
every  time  or  they  sulk  and  cry.  This  Must-Win 
thought  it  was  going  to  win  this  race,  but  now  that  it 
sees  it  won't,  it  is  blubbering  like  a  baby  and  acting 
like  a  poor  sport.  \i  by  doesn't  a  Must-Vt  in  just  do 
its  best  and  have  a  good  time?  If  it  told  the  winner 
he  ran  a  good  race  or  played  a  good  game,  everybody 
tvould  like  it  a  whole  lot  better. 

VfRE  You  A  MUST-W/M  THIS  MoHTH  ? 


Nothing,  nothing  is 
too  good  for  him... 

"He's  the  most  wonderful  baby  in  the  whole  world,  i  will 
give  him  every  bit  of  love  and  care  he  needs  to  help  him  grow 
happy  and  secure  in  spirit,  strong  and  vigorous  in  body. 


'■"pight  now  I  particularly  want  to 
Xl  give  him  the  special  help  he 
needs  to  build  straight,  strong  limbs, 
a  fine,  full  chest,  a  well-shaped  head, 
a  strong  back  and  a  fine,  sound  set 
of  teetli." 

First  choice  the  world  over 

Time-proven  cod  liver  oil  is  first  choice 
the  world  over  as  a  source  of  the  Vita- 
min D  babies  need.  To  help  jour  baby 
I  mild  sound  bones  and  teeth,  start  him 
now  on  Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil.  It  is  an 
effective,  wholly  natural  source  of  the 
Vitamin  D  your  baby  must  have  to 
build  a  straight  back,  full  chest,  and 
sound,  straight  legs.  Squibb  Cod  Liver 
Oil  also  provides  your  baby  with  im- 
portant growth-promoting  Vitamin  A. 
Give  your  baby  dependable  Squibb 


Cod  Liver  Oil  regularly  every  day. 
Remember,  it  is  whole,  natural  oil, 
preferred  by  many  physicians. 

Older  children,  grown-ups  prefer 
Squibb  pleasant  Mint-Flavored  Cod 
Liver  Oil!  Such  a  delightful  way  for 
youngsters  who  are  "shooting  up"  to 
get  the  extra  Vitamins  A  and  D  tiiey 


x4 


1. 


need  for  fast-growing  limbs.  Also  a 
valuable  aid  for  grown-ups  who  feci 
the  need  of  extra  Vitamins  A  and  D  to 
help  sec  them  through  the  winter.  Ask 
today  for  Squibb  Plain  or  pleasant 
Mint-Flavored  Cod  Liver  Oil! 


Squibb  /^^^^^^ 

preferred  by  more  mothers  than  any  other  cod  liver  oil 


Nfllurgl  Vitginifl  'T' 
(onleni  of  the  fmit 
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Snow  Ciof  s 

squeczed-this- 
minute  g«cdn«ss 
just  con't  be  beat. 


Mo    squeezer  -  no 
woste-no  mess. 
Fresh  juice  in 
45  seconds. 


America's  New  Frozen  ^oo6s  Favorite 


Snow  Crop's  amazing  acceptance  by 
America's  homemakers  is  based  on  ab- 
solute top  quality  at  buciget-cutting  prices, 
plus  a  wide  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
frozen  at  the  peak  of  garden  freshness. 
You'll  find  it  pays  to  insist  on  Snow  Crop. 
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"Dear,  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you,  friend  to 
friend,"  she  said.  I  couldn't  imagine  why  she 
kept  calling  me  "dear."  Usually  she  ig- 
nored me. 

"Uh-huh,"  I  said  uncomfortably. 

"Janet.  I  think  I'm  right  in  assuming  you 
are  very  fond  of  Sophie." 

"Well,  of  course,"  I  said.  "She's  my  best 
friend!" 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  dear.  Best 
friends  do  a  lot  for  each  other."  She  paused. 
"I'm  gomg  to  ask  you  to  do  something  for 
Sophie." 

"Naturally,"  I  said,  feeling  a  lot  better. 
"Just  tell  me  what  to  do.  Is  it  a  surprise?" 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  know  you're  get- 
ting to  be  a  rather  striking  Uttle  girl." 

I  just  looked  at  her.  What  could  I  possibly 
do  for  Sophie  that  she  thought  needed  such  a 
crazy  build-up? 

"No,  really,"  she  insisted,  as  if  I  had  argued 
about  it, "  really,  you've  always  been  scrawny 
and  rather  plain,  but  I've  noticed  lately  that 
you're  filling  out  a  bit.  I  honestly  think  that 
someday  you're  going  to  be  quite  attractive. 
Interesting-looking." 

"  I  hope  so,"  I  said.  I  was  utterly  mystified. 

"The  thing  is,  Sophie  has  had  such  a  dis- 
mal summer." 

"We  both  have,"  I  said.  "Neither  of  us 
has  had  one  single  date." 

"An\iA'ay,  I  would  like  her  birthday  to  be 
a  really  happy  one.  Sophie's  a  year  older  than 
you,  and  younger  sisters  sometimes  have  to 
give  in  to  older  sisters  I "  If  only  she  wouldn't 
get  sticky  and  coy.  "Maybe  Gilbert  will  ask 
her  to  go  out  somewhere  and  show  him  around. 
Frankly,  dear,  don't  you  think  we  should 
leave  them  alone?" 

I  must  have  been  stupid  because  I  couldn't 
seem  to  understand  what  she  was  driving  at. 
I  just  stood  there,  and  waited. 

"Don't  you  see  what  I  mean,  Janet?  "  Her 
voice  was  suddenly  sharper.  "I  think  that 
with  two  attractive  girls  around.  Gilbert 
would  have  a  little  difficulty  giving  his  full 
attention  to  either  one.  Let's  see  to  it  that 
there  isn't  any  . . .  competition."  She  put  her 
arm  on  my  shoulder. 

I  SAW.  It  took  me  a  long  time,  but  finally  I 
saw.  "You  mean  that  you'd  like  me  to  go 
home?"  I  asked. 

"  It  sounds  horrid,  Janet  dear,  but  you  un- 
derstand, don't  you?" 

"Sure,"  I  said. 

"You  don't  mind?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  you  really  are  a  good  friend.  Sophie's 
a  lucky  girl  to  have  such  an  unselfish  friend." 
She  hugged  me  slightly  and  I  moved  away. 

"I'll  just  go  in  and  say  good  night,  and  ex- 
plain that  I  have  to  go  home  early,"  I  said. 

"You  needn't  even  do  that,  dear.  I'll  just 
explain  that  your  mother  needed  you  and 
you  had  to  go  in  a  hurry  and  asked  me  to  say 
good  night  to  everyone  for  you." 

' '  But  Sophie  will  think  I' ve  lost  my  mind ! ' ' 

"No,  she  won't,  dear.  Sophie  and  I  planned 
our  little  plot  while  we  were  getting  the 
coffee.  Sophie  knows  how  loyal  you  are,  be- 
lieve me  I" 

"Sophie  knows  all  about  it?"  I  repeated. 
"Well— thank  you  for  a  lovely  dinner,  Mrs. 
Jessup."  I  began  to  walk  away. 

"Wait,  dear."  If  she  didn't  stop  calling  me 
"dear,"  I  thought,  I  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  from  kicking  her.  "My  suggestion  is, 
why  not  go  out  here  by  the  back  door  so  you 
won't  have  to  pass  the  living  room  and  get 
all  involved  in  a  lot  of  questions?  Isn't  that 
much  more  sensible?" 

I  must  have  stared  at  her  for  a  long  mo- 
ment, because  she  got  a  little  red,  and  said: 

"Well,  thank  you  for  being  such  a  sweet, 
loyal  friend.  Good  night,  dear." 

I  said  "Good  night"  and  I  went  down  the 
back  steps.  I  felt  awfully  sick  and  my  knees 
were  shaking.  I  l(X)ked  at  my  watch.  It  was 
only  eight-thirty,  so  I  couldn't  go  home  for 
at  least  another  hour,  otherwise  mother  and 
daddy  would  want  to  know  why  I  was  home 
so  early. 

I  began  to  walk.  I  didn't  care  that  I  was 
crying.  I  didn't  even  know  it  until  it  started 
to  drip  into  my  mouth  and  </f  my  chin.  I 
walked  for  a  long  time.  I  pa-saed  some  stores 
and  the  movie  house  and  the  library,  and  all 


youll  win  hi^  _ 
praise  with  thi^^ 
low  cost  soup ! 

Surprise  the  family 
with  this  "Chef  s  Speciall' 
It's  one  of  the  many 
delicious  things  you  can 
do  with  Herb-Ox  Cubes- 
Bouillon  or  Chicken.  Use 
them  to  "flavor  up"  lower 
cost  meats  and  main  dishes 
as  a  soup  stock— as  a  gravy  base.  Foi 
menu  book  with  exciting,  special  oo< 
recipes,  write  The  Pure  Food  Co., '. 

Mamaroneck,  New  York,  Dei 


Easy  French  Onion  Soup 

Simmer  2  c.  sliced  onions  10  n 
3  tbs.  butter.  Dissolve  5  Herb-Ox 
Ion  Cubes  in  4V2  c.  boiling  wati 
add.  Bring  to  boil.  Simmer  20  mi 
1/4  tsp.  pepper,  1  tsp.  worceste 
Pour  in  soup  plates.  Float  piece  i 
teed  French  bread  on  each  s* 
Sprinkle  generously  with  grated  c 
Serves  4  to  6. 

I^erb-Qx 

BOUILLON  CUBE 


I  TOP  OUAL|3 

5^11-  GREETING  Ci£ 


I  ne^v  boxes.  Profits  lo  100*.  Bonus, 
rite  today  for  FREE  Name  Impiin- 
ted  ajid  Floral  Stationery  samples. 
FREE  32 -page  caulog  and  feature 
All  Occasion  Samples  ON  APPROV  AL. : 
NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISI 
North  Abinqton    29.  Ma 


J 

DELAYED  ACTION i 

Home  from  a  trip,  a  lazy  husband  t 
wife  about  a  fine  hot  cereal  he'* 
called  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal, 
derful  tasting,"  he  said,  "and 
nourishment." 

Two  weeks  later,  the  wife  ren 
"Laurence,  remember  that  Grap 
Wheat-Meal  you  told  me  about 
cereal  that  tasted  so  good  and  ga 
so  much  energy?  Well,  we're  ha- 
tomorrow." 

"I  thought  you'd  forgotten,"  si 
lazy  husband. 

"Oh  no,"  said  his  wife,  chuckling 
two  weeks  ago  the  garage  didn'l 
cleaning." 


Wrap  sandwichi 
salads,  desserts  with  KVl 
Waxed  Paper.  Keeps  in 
fresh  goodness  of  luni 
work,  school,  picnics.  P 
Heavy  Waxed  paper  on 
your  shopping  list. 


SfiewCrap 

FROZEN  FOODS 
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JIMAZ/A/G  NEW 
^  /MI^£MTiOM  MAKES 


NO  RAW  EDGES 
FOLDING— PINNING 
lO  EXTRA  SEWING 

sensational  invention 
rugs  EASIER  and 
TER  than  you've  ever 
led  possible.  Just  attach 
cone-shaped  folders  to 
of  cloth— and  braid.  Xo 
seams  showing.  No  folding 
creasing.  Just  sew  strips 
ler  with  special  handy  Rug 
eluded  in  set.  Amazing 
-A- Rug  braids  evenly, 
-proof.  Rugs  can  be  used 
her  side  as  no  raw  edges  or 
g  shows.  Use  any  material 
coats,  skirts,  blankets, 
s,  nylons — heavy  or  thin 
iai.  Introductory  Offer 
1.00  includes  set  of  3  fold- 
.ug  Needle  and  complete 
ctions. 

;es  1000  and  One  Other 
Articles 

amazing  new  Braid-A-Rug 
also  make  hats,  purses, 
olders,  belts,  table  mats, 
i,  slippers,  any  size  and 
rugs^ — oval,  round,  square 
I  hooked  rugs ! 


INTRODUCTORY 


OFFER^$jqO 


COMPLETE  SET 


Profitable  Hobby! 

Make  up  to  $200  and 
more  selling  to 
friends !  Many  women 
have  already  been  of- 
fered from  $200  to 
$400  for  beautiful 
9x12  rugs  —  made 
with  easy  Braid-A- 
Rug! 

EXTRA 
For  Prompt  Action 

If  you  hurry  and  or- 
der NOW.  you  will 
receive  at  no  extra 
cost,  one  large  spool 
of  strong  Carpet 
Warp  Thread  — 
enough  to  sew  dozens 
of  braided  rugs ! 

NO  MONEY— Use  10  Days  At  Our  kisk 

'nd  name  and  address.  On  arrival,  pay  the  postman 
1.00  plus  C.  O.  D.  postage.   Use  Braid-A-Rug  for  10 

'fofyou^lrod  DU  KANE  CO.  INC.,  Depf.31C 
Hurry-today  555  5.  dinton  St.,  Chicago  7,  III. 


li  Everyday  Curds  ^  ^  ^ 

xqoisite  new  16  -  card  All  -  Occasion  •  ^ '    >  i(    /^***  I 


xqoi 

oent  at  only  $1.  Your  profit  up  to  50ci 
or  Birthday.  Get-Well.  Sympathy, 
sary.  Friendship.  Bie  line  14  other 
nakinsf  asa'ts.— All  Birthday,  Gift 
nsemble,  Easter.  Floral  Stationery. 
"Tomic,  New  Imported  Floral  Napkins, 
rience.  Samples  on  approval,  write— 
_CE  BROWN,  INC.,  Dept. 
th  Avenue     NEW  YORK  lO.  N.Y 


^ASH  OFFER! 

MEN  and  women  wanted  to 
forward  new  and  renewal 
tubscrlptions  for  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  The  Saturday  Evening 
'ost.  Country  Gentleman,  Holi- 
lay.  Jack  and  Jill,  and  other 
;x)pular  publications.  Big  Com- 
nissions.  Devote  spare  time  or 
'uU  time.  For  details  write  to 

JRTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

I'D  Independence  Square,  Phila.  5,  Pa. 


WOW  ANYONE 
ftN  PUTTY  WINDOWS 

withihe 

DUO-FAST 

PUTTY  KNIFE 

^iW         EASY  ^^^^ 
I  Does  a  perfect  job.  Packs— Shapes 
—Trims  putiy.  Makes  a  hard  job 
easy.  Pays  for  itself  on  first  win- 
dow. Get  yours,  today!  It  will  be 
your  favorite  tool!  ^ 

Sc. 

Your  Hordware,  Point,  Gloss  or 
Lumber  Deoler— OR  Order  Direct, 

ONir  J1.00  POSTPAID  IN  U.S.A. 

Fast  putty"  KNrFE~"FASTENER  "  CORp7 
Fletcher  Street,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 

enclosing  $1.00  —  please  send  me  one 
^^Jf^osl  PUm  KNIFE 

t-  

|ESS  


of  a  sudden  I  found  I  was  past  the  village,  so 
I  turned  around.  If  I  took  it  very  slowly,  I 
wouldn't  have  to  get  home  until  nine-thirty. 

I  didn't  realize  anybody  was  walking  with 
me  until  a  boy's  voice  said,  "Hey,  what  are 
you  doing  all  alone?  I  thought  today  was 
your  birthday."  Incredibly,  it  was  Gene  Hay. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  away  for  Labor 
Day,"  I  said.  I  must  have  sounded  accusing, 
but  I  didn't  care. 

"My  mother  called  it  off  at  the  last  min- 
ute. She  wanted  dad  to  take  her  someplace  or 
other  instead.  Didn't  you  have  your  party?  " 

"No." 

"Where's  your  side-kick?  Isn't  it  her 
birthday  too?" 
"She's  home." 

"Well."  He  looked  embarrassed  for  a  min- 
ute, then  he  said,  "How  about  letting  me 
buy  you  a  soda  for  Happy  Birthday?" 

"Why  not?"  I  said. 

We  went  into  Joe's,  where  all  the  kids  go 
after  school,  and  we  sat  down  at  one  of  the 
tables.  There  weren't  many  people  there, 
mostly  grownups.  Gene  had  a  chocolate  soda 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 

^m0^  la  a  ^ill/s 

By  Rath  Mary  DuBois 

Dark  brown  braids  that  shine  in  my 

hands, 
Slip  in  my  hands, 

As  I  plait  them  down  to  the  rubber 
bands 

And  the  bright  red  bow. 

Slim  brown  body  that  twists  and 
turns 

And  feet  impatient  to  go. 

Curious,  headstrong,  heart-stabbing 
sweet — 

How  shall  I  temper  the  fine-drawn 
doe  ?  " 

How  shall  I  know  the  fateful  time 
For  you  to  go  your  way 
More  than  mine? 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

and  I  had  a  malted.  I  left  most  of  it;  it  was 
still  hard  to  swallow.  We  talked  about  people 
at  school  mostly,  and  I  wasn't  being  worried, 
so  it  was  easy  to  talk  to  him.  I  just  said  what 
I  felt  like  saying.  We  stayed  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  Gene  walked  me  home. 

"Well,  good  night,"  he  said,  when  we  got 
to  my  house.  "I'm  awfully  glad  I  bumped 
into  you.  Babe.  I  enjoyed  it." 

"Me  too,"  I  said.  "ThaiJts,  Gene.  Thanks 
a  lot." 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "if  I  give  you  a  ring  one 
of  these  evenings,  would  you  like  to  see  a 
movie  or  something?" 

I  wanted  to  say  I'd  love  to,  but  I  just 
couldn't.  "Oh,  you  never  know,"  I  said. 
"Well — thanks  again,  Gene." 

"Good  night.  I'll  give  you  a  ring." 

"Good  night,"  I  said. 

Blessedly,  no  one  was  home.  I  undressed 
and  washed  and  got  into  bed.  Then  I  got  up 
again  and  turned  on  the  light,  so  I  could  look 
in  the  mirror.  I  looked  at  myself  and  I 
thought  about  how  Sophie  would  call  up  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  tell  me  how  sorry 
she  was  about  the  whole  thing,  and  maybe 
she'd  say  her  mother  had  made  her  do  it.  And 
I  thought  about  how  I  would  ask  her  if  she 
had  had  a  nice  evening.  And  I  would  say  I 
hoped  so  because  /  had.  And  then  I  would 
tell  her  about  meeting  Gene  Hay,  and  having 
sodas  with  him,  and  having  him  walk  me 
home  and  ask  if  I  would  go  out  with  him. 
And  after  I  had  said  it  all,  I  should  be  feeling 
much  better.  It  should  make  me  feel  simply 
swell. 

But  I  knew  it  wouldn't.  I  knew  it  would 
make  me  feel  awful.  I  put  out  the  light  again, 
and  crawled  into  my  bed  and  wished  I  were 
fifty  years  old.  the  end 


Gorgeous  Orchard  Crystal 
'Apple  Design''— 8  piece  Apple  Dessert  Set 
$1  25 

^  I  •^Zl  per  set 


Yes,  this  enticing  "Apple"  Dessert 
Set  will  gladden  the  heart  of  every 
woman.  It's  so  beautiful — so  crystal 
clear — so  sturdy — so  very  practical. 
Each  piece  is  a  masterpiece  of  de- 
sign and  sparkling  beauty. 

Crystal  loving  hostesses  will  get 
a  real  thrill  serving  desserts,  fruits, 


cereals  and  sea-food  in  these  dishes. 
Just  the  thing  for  serving  baked  ap- 
ples and  gelatine  desserts. 

"Apple  Design"  glassware  also 
comes  in  8  pc.  Tea  and  Toast  Set, 
8  pc.  Salad  Plate  Set,  16  pc.  Cup 
and  Saucer  Set,  and  in  a  variety  of 
other  sets. 


Your  local  Department  and  Gift  Shops  have  all  these  sets 
on  display  at  $1.25  per  set.* 

NEWLAND,  SCHNEELOCH  &  PIEK,  INC. 


1107  Broadway,  New  York 

vcr  and  West  Minimum  Retail  Price  $1.50  per  set 


DEEP  SEA  DAVE'S 

ECONOMICAL  .  .  .  EASY  TO  PREPARE 


1 


CODDIES  RECIPE  L_  

So  easy  to  prepare!  ■Roddies"  come  7<ly  ^^^^^.^tt' 
potatoes  -  you  simply  shape  mto  cakes  ^"'l/^^y  Jj^^^^ 
Serve  piping  hot!  Garnish  with  lemon  wedges  and  parsley. 

Delicious  also  with  tartar  sauce  and  cole  ^l^^'  ^^^^1,  ^^.'^^ 
beans  and  brown  bread,  with  Creole  sauce,  or  as  an  extra 
with  deep-fried  seafoods! 


Other  Davis  Bros.  Seafoods: 
ATLANTIC  OCEAN  MACKEREL,  FLAKED 
FISH,     MACKEREL     FILLETS,  CLAM 
CHOWDER,    Cocktail    Style  MACKEREL 
in  Oil,  SARDINES  with  Tomato  Sauce 

Easy-to-prepare  recipes  on  every  can! 


DAVIS  BROS.  FISHERIES  CO..  Inc..  Gloucester.  Mass. 
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Murch,  I 


,n  V/Uw  less  meals'. 

New  magic  fofjfefd  extra  va- 

riety  and  mter  grea 
l^'^^'^'^^eat  dishes  simplV^/t 

o     V  soup!  a?d  " 
Tomato  bouP' 

tablespoons  -  e 
^'^"PSeU'  s  Tomato  Soup 

lean  Camp  ^e^.^^^its 

stiUet  over  Vow^.^  done.  H^at 


4 


TOM  MO, 


- — 

OeUcious  as  a 
POUR-ON 

6  eggs.  s^P^teasp 

V,can  Campb  ^^^^  ^ 

Heat  oven  to  325iteB;  W  u"t.l 

s*!  J'„„,i-  add         Kitps  Melt 

-?SEnfdT«^^^^^^^ 

Uncover  an" 
 .Met  18  go" 


4 


until  ""^^''^cf  bake  at  -^-^--^o 


TIME  to  begin  packing  away  winter  and  looking  toward 
spring.  Time  to  change  your  menus  too.  Sprinkle  them  with 
firsts — the  first  rhubarb,  the  first  strawberries,  the  first  tiny 
pink  potatoes — as  a  lure  to  the  appetite.  Fortunately,  most  of  the 
good  things  now  making  their  annual  reappearance  in  the  mar- 
kets take  little  time  and  effort  to  prepare.  Follow  the  simple 
ways  with  them  really  to  enjoy  their  best  flavors. 


HASTY  AND  HOT 

Quick  Shepherd's  Pie 
Green  Salad 
Rhubarb  Sauce 


To  make  a  good  stew  takes  time  and  long, 
slow  cooking,  unless  you  have  a  pressure 
saucepan  to  speed  up  the  process — but  you 
can  now  buy  beef  and  gravy  in  cans,  which 
makes  a  good  base  for  stews  or  casseroles. 
Add  leftover  or  canned  vegetables — or  top 
with  mashed  potatoes  and  bake.  With  a 
good  salad,  crisp  rye  wafers,  rhubarb  sauce 
and  hot  coffee,  you  will  feel  that  you  have 
dined  well. 

QUICK  SHEPHERD'S  PIE 

Open  1  can  beef  and  gravy.  Heat  with 
cup  water  and  1  teaspoon  ^  orcestershire 
sauce.  Add  1  teaspoon  grated  onion.  Pour 
into  casserole.  Top  with  mashed  potatoes 
made  with  potato  powder,  hot  milk,  sea- 
sonings and  butter  or  margarine — use 
proporfions  given  on  package.  Potato  pow- 
der is  new  on  the  market — produces  good 
mashed  potatoes  instantly.  Fluff  onto  beef. 
Bake  20  minutes  in  hot  oven,  4.50°  F.,  or 
place  under  broiler  until  freckled  with 
brown. 


THE  LKpHTER  SIHE 

Chicken-Celery  Soup 
Eastern  Sandwiches 
StrawlMsrries  and  Cream 


When  you're  not  in  the  mood  for  a  mo- 
mentous meal.  Iiot  soup,  a  hearty  sand- 
wich. topiK'd  ofl  with  strawberries  and 
cream  aiid  coffee,  make  a  satisfying  supper. 
Try  comi)ining  canned  cream  of  celery  soup 
with  cream  of  cliicken  sou[),  lor  a  cliange. 

KASTKKN  .SANDWICHES 

Suulc  ^  |><>un<l  liami)nrger  and  I  talile- 
hpooM  I'lioppcd  onion  ill  I  lulilcKpiioii  Kliorl- 


ening  or  salad  oil  until  meat  is  brow 
Stir  frequently  during  the  browning  p 
ess.  Season  with  teaspoon  salt  an 
little  pepper.  Beat  3  eggs  slightly  as  yoi 
for  scrambling.  Add  teaspoon  sal< 
little  pepper  and  \]  2  tablespoons  \ 
water.  Pour  over  the  cooked  beef  and  c 
over  low  heat  until  eggs  are  just  set 
slowly  as  it  cooks,  just  as  if  vou  ^ 
scrambling  eggs  plain.  Have  them  A 
and  moist.  Put  between  slices  of  butit'  ^ 
bread  or  toast.  Serve  hot.  Makes  4 
wiches.  You'll  want  2  apiece. 


EVGS  AXD  VOL' 

Scrambled-Egg 
Special  on  Asparagus 
Bacon 

Hot  Spicecake  with  AppIesauoM  ^ 

At  least  one  night  a  week  youVe  boun 
depend  on  eggs  for  your  main  dish,  but  • 
needn't  be  monotonous.  There  are  n 
ways  to  cook  them — many  versions  off 
You  need  something  good  to  finish  offi 
meal.  You  could  buy  spicecake,  but 
not  make  it  from  a  mix  and  buy  the  a| 
sauce  instead — canned  or  frozen?  A  ho 
smell — that  of  spicecake  baking.  B» 
than  gardenias,  if  you're  tired  and  bur  tr 


QUICK  SPICECAKE 


Use  your  favorite  white-cake  mix  fat  4l 
easy  spicecake.  Add  leas(>oon  all8| 
%  tea.spoon  cinnamon,  Yx  leasp<H>n 
meg  ami  ^2  teaspoon  <-lovrs  to  the  mix 
fore  aibling  liipiid  called  for.  Follow  di 
lions  on  package  for  mixing.  Lanllv,  at 
Yl  cup  seedless  raisins  anil  ^2  cup  chop 
California  walnuts.  Bake  in  9-in<-li-sqi 
cake  pan  or  a  bread-loaf  pan  thai  bus  I 
greased  and  lined  with  greased  wax  pi 
Bake  according  lo  directions  for  loaf  O  * 
given  oil  the  package  for  lime  and  temp 
tiire.  (  111  pcakes  are  even  ipiickcr.  If  you  \ 
the  Kiiiuil  paper  baking  cups,  so  miicll 
better.  Y  on  won't  have  a  pan  to  wash 
might  wish  lo  divide  ihe  mix  —  iisii 
for  spire  ciipi-akes  or  I  layer — add 
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coiirr*.  only  half  the  liquid  and  half  the 
above  ingredients.  This  cake  i?  good  warm 
I  or  cold — keeps  well  for  several  days.  To 
make  your  meal  even  quicker  and  easier 
to  prepare,  vou  could  bake  the  cake  the 
night  before. 

SCR-\>IBLED-EGG  SPECIAL 
O.N  ASPARAGUS 

Break  4  eggs  into  a  bowl.  Add  cup  cream 
and  ]  package  cream  cheese  broken  into 
pieces.  Put  2  tablespoons  butter  or  mar- 
iiarine  in  skillet.  ^  hen  good  and  hot.  add 
esL'-^  and  scramble  gently — but  do  not  cook 
a-  firm  as  vou  would  for  breakfast  eggs. 
Thev  should  stiU  be  verv  soft  but  not 
runnv.  .Serve  over  quickly  cooked  fresh  or 
[frozen  asparasus  and  top  with  strips  of 
icon.  Plain  boiled  new  potatoes  cooked 
the  jackets  and  crusty  rolls  with  sweet 
mntrv  butter  taste  good  with  this  spring- 
le  dish,  if  vou  happen  to  have  them  on 
land. 


plb:vt¥  after  s 

California  Shortcake 
Cucumber  Salad 
Fruit  Compote 


pn  occasions  vou"re  very  late  getting 
liome.  The  shops  are  closed,  ^our  dinner 
llepends  on  the  results  of  a  forage  in  the  re- 
Irigerator  and  cupboard.  Packaged  mixes 
id  canned  foods  on  the  shelf  and  fixing 
trom  the  refrigerator  can  make  a  delicious 
{■upper — light  but  satisfying. 

CALIFORNIA  SHORTCAKE 

llelt  1^  2  tablesfK)ons  butter  or  margarine 
1  saucepan.  Blend  in  1  ^  o  tablespoons  flour. 
Vdd  1  cup  milk  gradually.  Stir  until 
ickened.  Add  }  o  cup  chopped  or  sliced 
aed  mushrooms,  1  cup  cubed  cooked 
jm,  if  vou  have  it  on  hand.  If  vou  haven't, 
a  ^o-pound  can  tuna  fish.  Drain  off 
pe  oil  and  flake  the  fish  in  large  pieces, 
eason  with  salt  and  pepper.  Just  before 
frving,  peel  ^  o  avocado  cut  into  cubes  and 
Jd  to  sauce.  Serve  on  split  hot  buttered 
(scuits  made  from  a  mix.  Toast  will  do  if 
ju  don't  want  to  bother  making  biscuits. 


MARCH  .MOOD 

Brook  Trout  or  other  Pan  Fish 
Sour-Cream  Potatoes  —  Peas 
Lemon  Sherbet 


rout  are  a  bit  on  the  expensive  side,  but 
leryone  is  entitled  to  a  treat  now  and 
sn.  Cook  them  simplv.  Remove  the 
ads — I  do,   some  cooks  don"t — dust 
thtly  with  salt,  pepper  and  flour  and 
ite  in  hot  butter  or  margarine.  A  squeeze 
lemon  and  maybe  a  little  chopped  pars- 
is  all  the  dressing  needed  for  perfec- 
Jn.  Butterfish  or  smelts  are  delicious 
Dked  this  way.  too.  and  much  less  expen- 
\t.  than  trout.  Frozen  or  canned  peas  %\"ill 
vou  on  to  vour  dead  line,  and  left- 
er  cold  potatoes  heat  up  to  perfection  if 
[le  as  follows.  Extras  to  plan  for:  buv  the 
jrbet  and  some  crusty  rolls.  Have  the 
bofil  strong. 

SOUR-CREAM  POTATOES 

uj  or  4  leftover  cold  boiled  jKjtatoes  into 
cubes.  Mix  Jo  cup  sweet  cream  and 


J  2  cup  sour  cream  together  in  a  saucepan. 
Add  1  teaspoon  ^  orcestershire  sauce,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  and  the  potatoes. 
Simmer  until  potatoes  are  heated  through 
and  some  of  the  cream  has  become  ab- 
sorbed by  j>otatoes.  A  sprinkling  of  finelv 
cut  chives  or  parsley  over  the  top  is  a  good 
finishing  touch  when  vou  serve  them  forth. 


DI>iIXG  Ol  T  AT  HOME 

Veal  with  Cheese-and -Tomato  Sauce 
.Spinach 
Fresh  Fruit  Bowl 
M-ith  -Almonds  or  Walnuts 


Have  vou  ever  eaten  \  eal  Parmigiana  in  a 
good  Italian  restaurant?  If  vou  have. 
vou"ve  probablv  longed  to  reproduce  it  at 
home.  It's  a  simple  dish,  easy  to  make. 
Italians  use  mozzareUa  cheese  for  this  dish, 
but  that  isn't  so  easy  to  come  by  unless  you 
live  in  a  big  city.  Any  good  melting  cheese 
does  very  well,  whether  authentic  or  not. 
Sers'e  it  with  a  green  vegetable,  bread 
sticks,  and  finish  off  with  fresh  fruit  and 
nuts  and  small  cups  of  black  coffee.  You'll 
have  a  good  dinner  and  at  much  less  cost 
than  in  a  restaurant. 

VEAL  \HTH  CHEESE-.A.ND- 
TOMATO  SAUCE 

Have  1  thin  slice  veal  cutlet  cut  into  serv- 
ings and  pounded  thin.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Dip  in  beaten  egg,  then  in 
cracker  crumbs.  Brown  the  veal  quicklv  on 
both  sides  in  3  tablespoons  hot  melted 
shortening  or  salad  oil.  Heat  1  can  tomato 
sauce.  Put  the  browned  cutlets  in  glass 
heatproof  pie  dish  and  pour  tomato  sauce 
over  them.  Top  wth  \^  pound  niozzarella 
cheese,  sliced  thin,  if  vou  would  have  vour 
dish  authenticallv  Italian.  L  se  other  cheese, 
of  course,  if  this  type  is  not  available.  Run 
under  broiler  until  cheese  melts,  bubbles 
and  browns. 


A  L\  C.\RTE 

Shrimp  Caprice 
Green  Salad 
Ambrosia 


\^  e  ve  learned  a  new  way  w  ith  shrimp. 
Shrimp  Caprice  was  featured  on  a  fancv 
restaurant  menu  at  a  fancy  price.  We 
tasted  well  and  came  home  and  produced 
this  dish  at  a  far  from  fancy  price.  \  ou  can 
dine  a  la  carte  too. 

SHRIMP  CAPRICE 

Shell  and  devein  1  pound  cooked  or  frozen 
shrimp.  Or  you  could  use  canned  shrimp, 
drained.  Make  a  medium  cream  sauce  us- 
ing 4  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine.  4 
tablespoons  flour  and  2  cups  chicken  broth. 
Cook  until  thickened.  Season  with  '2  '""a- 
spoon  salt,  a  little  pepper.  1  tablesj>oon 
lemon  juice.  1  teaspoon  grated  onion  and  1 
teaspoon  fresh  dill  or  teaspoon  dried 
dill.  Dill  reallv  gives  this  dish  its  special 
flavor.  ^  ou  can  use  dill  seed,  which  comes 
in  packages,  if  you  can't  get  fresh  or  dried 
dill.  Reseason  to  taste.  Serve  over  freshly 
cooked  rice. 

AMBROSIA 

Peel  and  slice  1  orange  and  1  banana.  Cut 
4  or  5  dates  in  pieces  and  mix  with  fruit. 
Serve  in  sherbet  glasses.  Sprinkle  with  shred- 
ded coconut.  Chill. 


/ 


NO  TROUBLE  AT  ALL:  Ballard  does  the  measuring, 
mixing,  rolling,  cutting  .  .  .  and  rushes  OvenReady 
Biscuits  fresh,  vacuum-packed  to  your  grocer's 
refrigerator.  Just  open  the  package,  put  'em  on 
a  pan  and  .  .  . 

SLIP  'EM  INTO  THE  OVEN!  Go  on  about  your  meal 
with  never  a  worry  about  your  biscuits.  Take 
them  out  of  your  oven — ten  home-baked  biscuits, 
piping  hot  .  .  . 

READY  TO  EAT  IN  9  MINUTES:  .And  such  mouth- 
watering good  eating  they  are,  tool  Fluffy-light, 
golden  brown,  perfect  I  So  delicious  you're 
bound  to  get  calls  for  second  helpings.  So  bake 
another  plateful  quick  while  the  family's 
devouring  the  first  batch! 

BALLARD 


BISCUITS 


^NRichEO 


iscuirs 


they're  in 
YOUR  CROCEH^S 

REFRIGERATOR 


ffet  two  packages  today/ 

Oistribuled  ^ 
exclusively 

^^^^  \  i 
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MVhen  Baby  eats  the  NEW  Gerbef s  Meats ! 


This  famous  name 

and  this  famous  baby 

are  your  double-guarantee  of  goodness.  You'll  find 
both  on  delicious,  nutritious  beef,  veal  and  liver. 
For  Gerber  and  Armour  are  working  together  to 
bring  your  baby  the  best  possible  all-meat  nutrition. 

Nothing  but  the  best— with  no  work!  Luscious, 
lean  meats  with  tempting  true-meat  color  and 
flavor  — and  complete  high  quality  proteins.  Ready 
to  serve,  because  Gerber  and  Armour  did  all  the 
work  for  you!  No  wasteful,  time-consuming 
scraping!   And  like  all  Gerber's,  from  Cereals 


through  Desserts,  the  meats  are  prepared  to  please 
you,  baby— and  the  doctor! 

Far  less  expensive  than  home-cooked  meats! 

Safer,  too,  because  of  their  scrupulous  preparation. 
Gerber's  Strained  Meats  for  tiny  infants,  Gerber's 
Junior  Meats  for  older  babies  are  one  modest  price! 
And  there  are  several  servings  in  every  can! 


Accepted  hy  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition  t^S^H 
oj  the  American  Medicul  Association  v^^^'J 


erber's 

BABY  FOODS 

Vramenl,  MUh.  -  Oakland,  Calif. 


3  CEREALS 


20  STRAINED  FOODS 


15  JUNIOR  FOODS 


3  STRAINED  MEATS 


3  JUNIOR  MEAl 
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(Continued  from  Page  253) 
So  they  walked  away  very  gently  indeed, 
but  Betsy  knew  better  than  to  hope  she'd 
forget.  Just  one  more  time,  to  add  to  their 
collection. 

They  carefully  didn't  talk  for  a  while. 
They  walked  to  the  flower  market,  and 
looked  at  thousands  of  roses,  and  Joel  bought 
her  three  long-stemmed  violets,  paying  a 
nickel.  He  waved  away  an  offer  of  a  few 
more,  thrown  in  on  the  sale. 

"We  mustn't  be  ostentatious,"  he  said, 
pinning  them  to  the  lapel  of  her  gray  suit. 

They  walked  along  the  water  front,  and 
ate  fish  and  chips  from  a  paper  bag.  They 
called  on  a  friend  of  Joel's,  who  sold  news- 
papers in  a  neat  little  shack  by  the  subway, 
and  who  gave  them  the  latest  news  on  Russia. 
They  met  a  lady  from  out  of  town,  who 
wanted  to  be  directed  to  an  address  on  a  slip 
of  pink  paper,  and  they  took  her  to  the  ad- 
dress in  a  taxi. 

They  ate  steak  and  fried  tomatoes  in  a 
smoky  little  restaurant  where  Joel  knew 
practically  everybody.  That  was  where 
Betsy  met  Alda — at  last.  She  had  begim 
to  wonder  if  there  really  were  such  a  person, 
for  all  Joel  had  said. 

Alda  was  slim  and  dark,  with  noteworthy 
legs  and  a  smile  that  began  slowly  and  then 
went  places.  She  came  walking  in  the  door 
as  Betsy  and  Joel  were  leaving.  She  took  one 
look  at  Joel,  and  flung  her  arms  wide.  She 
did  it  with  a  flourish  and  a  casual  air,  but  it 
landed  her  with  her  arms  around  Joel. 

"Joel,  my  angel — I  thought  you'd  be  in 
China." 

"No.  Not  China,"  said  Joel.  He  took 
Alda's  little  green  hat  that  was  cocked  over 
one  eye,  and  set  it  on  the  back  of  her  head. 
"It's  been  six  months.  Where've  you  been, 
Alda?" 

"Greece,"  said  Alda.  "Then  over  to 
Buenos  Aires.  Back  by  way  of  Tampico." 
She  let  go  of  Joel  and  stood  back  to  look  at 
him,  her  face  bright  with  gladness.  "Where've 
you  been,  Joel?" 

"Right  here,"  said  Joel.  "I've  been  work- 
ing on  a  project."  He  looked  around  for 
Betsy  and  drew  her  forward.  "Meet  the 
project,"  he  said. "  Betsy  Morris,  Alda  Fane." 

"How  do  you  do.  Miss  Morris,"  said  Alda. 

"How  do  you  do,"  said  Betsy,  with  an 
equal  lack  of  mad  enthusiasm. 

"Well,"  said  Joel,  looking  back  and  forth, 
"well,  I  guess  we'll  drift.  I'll  ring  you,  Alda. 
Where  are  you  staying?" 

"Same  old  stand,"  said  Alda. "  If  you  don't 
ring  me,  I'll  send  you  a  wire.  So  long." 

Outside  on  the  sidewalk,  Betsy  said 
thoughtfully,  "So  that's  Alda." 

"Yeah."  Joel  lit  a  cigarette,  watching  the 
process.  "Guess  I've  told  you;  she  free- 
lances for  the  papers.  Covers  ground.  She 
wants  to  get  around,  like  me." 


Betsy  countered  that  cautiously.  "You 
don't  do  work  like  that,  Joel — that  has  to 
take  you  all  over  the  lot." 

"No,"  he  said.  "But  I  get  all  over  the  lot, 
and  I  find  the  work  when  I  land  there." 

"Crazy  jobs,"  Betsy  said.  "Any  old  job. 
And  you  come  back  broke." 

"Maybe  it  was  a  mistake,  telling  you  so 
much,"  Joel  remarked.  "But  at  least  I  never 
kidded  you." 

"No,"  she  said.  "You  never  did." 

She  remembered  the  night  she'd  met  him, 
almost  half  a  year  ago.  When  the  spark  wild- 
fired  between  them,  and  they  both  knew. 
"I'm  going  to  be  crazy  about  you,"  he  had 
told  her  then.  "  I  want  to  see  you  and  go  on 
seeing  you.  We'll  nm  well  together,  Betsy. 
But  you  might  as  well  know,  I'm  not  the 
marrying  kind."  And  she  had  said,  "Now 
that's  settled,  we  can  relax."  That's  how 
much  of  a  fool  she  had  been,  half  a  year  ago. 
Now  she  knew  that  nothing  was  settled. 
Nothing  except  the  way  they  loved  each 
other. 

Going  along  the  dim  street,  they  turned  on 
a  brighter  avenue.  They  weren't  looking  in 
windows  now. 

"I've  got  to  get  going  pretty  soon,"  Joel 
said  restlessly.  "And  it's  not  just  meeting 
Alda.  This  town  is  going  stale  on  me.  When 
the  wind  blows  from  the  river,  and  you  hear 
the  boat  whistles,  and  that  deep  roar  as  one 
gets  under  way — Betsy,  Betsy,  don't  you 
want  to  go?" 

Eagerness  leaped  in  her,  answering,  and 
she  fought  it  back.  "You're  talking  to  the 
wrong  woman,"  she  said  steadily.  "I'm 
Betsy,  remember?  I'm  the  dull  little  house- 
wife type,  remember?" 

Joel  touched  her  shoulder  so  she  looked 
at  him.  "You're  the  one  that  stopped  me. 
You're  the  one  I  want." 

That  much  she  had,  and  she  held  on  to  it 
for  a  moment.  She  didn't  need  ships  and 
planes,  when  everything  she  wanted  was 
Joel.  And  if  the  only  way  to  keep  him  was 
to  go  with  him  

Then  she  held  hard  to  the  facts  she  knew. 
She  had  a  clear  picture  of  the  years  ahead, 
if  she  went  with  him:  an  endless  succession 
of  little  blank  rooms  in  boardinghouses;  and 
Joel  waking  up  sometime  to  the  other  things 
he  wanted,  that  he'd  be  too  old  to  get;  and 
the  two  of  them,  slipping  down  to  dingier 
rooms  and  a  dingier  future.  You  couldn't 
give  children  that  kind  of  life. 

She  remembered  the  years  she'd  been  on 
her  own  since  her  parents  died,  and  the  terror 
running  darkly  under  her  feet,  that  she  would 
get  sick  and  lose  her  job.  Joel  had  had  good 
luck,  so  far.  He  didn't  understand  that  when 
you  walked  on  a  thin  footing  of  good  luck, 
you  could  break  through  it — with  an  acci- 
dent, with  illness,  with  your  money  lost — 
and  then  you  sank  and  the  dark  current 


'We're playing  nicely  together,  mother.  I'm  mak- 
ing clay  animal  crackers,  and  Jill's  eating  them.'' 


'I've  found  it,  friends,  I've  really  found  it,  the  Raisin-Bran 
soggy.  My  taster  tells  me  Skinner's  Raisin-Bran  is  made 


than  any  other  Raisin  Bran 
tories  tested  'em  all,  and  found 


Two  well-known,  independent ^Vj^f' 
tiswer.  So  paid  to 

myself,  'Don,  old  boy,  why  eat  Raisin  Bran  that's  soggj  _soggy> 
soggy  when  Skinner's  Raisin-Bran  is  crisper,  crisper, '^^^^P^'^^g 
And,  friends,  I'm  asking  you  the  same  question.  The  best^^^swer 
to  go  get  some  crisper  Skinner's  Raisin-Bran,  and  see  foryo^'^^®  * 
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lifter 


New  Uncle  Ben's  Rice  Recipe 

Rice  and  Cheese  Casserole 


2  cups  medium  white  sauce: 
4  tablespoons  butter  or 
margarine  ' 
4  tablespoons  flour 
2  cups  milk 
1  teaspoon  salt 
H  teaspoon  pepper 
dash  cayenne 


H  teaspoon  Worcestershire 

aauce 
3  cups  hot  cooked 

Uncle  Ben's  Rice 
2  cups  grated  American 

cheese 
paprika 

H  cup  well-buttered  bread 
crumbs 


Add  Worcestershire  sauce  to  white  sauce.  Alternate  layers  of 
rice,  cheese,  and  white  sauce  in  well-greased  2-quart  casserole. 
Sprinkle  each  layer  lightly  with  paprika.  Top  with  buttered 
crumbs.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350''  F.)  until  cheese  is  melted, 
15  or  20  minutes.  Garnish  with  parsley  and  .serve  piping  hot. 
Serves  six. 


^.j°*ie  first  time,  rice  has  a  deli- 
j^*^flavor  ail  its  own.  And,  most 
^^^*>ant,  here  is  rice  with  the  nat- 
'  vitamins  retained  I  It's  Uncle 
-and  it's  as  different  from  rice 
^"'cnow  it  as  night  from  day! 
Not. 


trouhJf; 


ng  that  cooks  takes  less 


an  Uncle  Bf^n's.  No  steam- 


,,4  ■    .      ^Tnsing.    No  watchmg  or 
I    1,    ^]  'nd  it  always  com(!S  out 
^hnt,  whif^^nj  fluffy.  Never  sticky 
gummy— ^^J^  keep  it  covered 


in  the  refrigerator  for  days.  Every 
grain  stands  apart. 

You  can  get  Uncle  Ben's  Converted 
Long  (irain  Rice  now  at  your  food 
store.  If  it  isn't  there,  ask  your  gro- 
cer to  order  .some  for  you. 

Write  for  your  booklet  of  twenty- 
four  t<!sU;d  recipes.  (Enclose  t<jp  from 
package.;  ■  c.  n  .inc. 

CONVERTED  RICE, INC.,  HOUSTON.  TEXAS 


'm"  "Cnnvi-rti-it"  tin-  Irjif)*-  iiiiirkH 

of  (^ofiverU'd  ltii;f,  Inc. 


caught  you.  She  knew;  she  had  lived  in  too 
many  hall  bedrooms  with  voices  coming 
through  the  walls,  desperate  voices  of  the 
people  who  were  caught  in  terror.  Joel  talked 
to  many  people,  but  not  to  the  ones  who  had 
failed. 

"Betsy,"  he  was  saying  now.  "Betsy,  you 
think  too  much." 
"Do  I?" 

"So  let's  get  married  and  go  to  South 
America."  he  said,  as  if  he  were  ofYering  a 
brand-new  idea. 

"Why  do  you  ask  me,  Joel,  when  you  like 
being  free?" 

He  smiled  through  the  shadowy  light. 
"Because  I  want  you  with  me  all  the  time." 

They  walked  half  a  block  before  she  an- 
swered. Past  a  golden  window  and  a  dim 
blue  window  and  a  tall  dark  doorway.  "We 
don't  have  the  same  idea  of  marriage,  Joel. 
You  want  a  legalized  permanent  affair." 

"At  least  I  want  it  to  be  permanent,"  he 
said. 

"And  I  want  a  home  that  stays  in  one 
place,"  Betsy  said.  "Where  you  can  plant 
something  one  year,  and  see  it  come  up  the 
next.  You  know  I'm  like  that.  Why  don't 
you  go  away  and  forget  about  me?" 

"Would  you  forget  so  easily,  Betsy?" 

"No,"  she  said. 

"Sometimes  I  try  to  tell  myself  your  way 
is  right."  he  said  slowly.  "And  that  I  could 
learn  to  stay  put.  And  there'd  be  you,  and 
maybe  kids.  Sometimes  " 

"You  .  .  .  might  like  it,"  she  said,  and 
once  again  she  was  hoping,  and  eagerness 
sprang  into  her  voice.  "If  we  had  any  kind 
of  place  that  just  belonged  to  us.  I'd  look 
across  the  room  and — and  see  you,  Joel." 

"I'd  wake  up  in  the 
night,  and  you'd  be  there,"  ■■■■■^■1 
he  said.  Then  his  voice 
changed  abruptly.  "This 
is  no  good.  I'm  not  going 
to  kid  you  or  myself." 

Betsy  said  bleakly, ' '  You 
told  me.  Joel,  the  first  time. 
You  told  me  you  weren't 
the  marrying  kind." 

"I  don't  want  marriage  tied  up  with  a 
house  and  job,"  he  answered  flatly.  "I'd  be 
like  a  dog  roped  to  a  wire,  running  back  and 
forth." 

"And  yet  you  ask  me  to  marry  you,  Joel." 

"To  take  you  with  me,  that's  different, " 
he  told  her.  "I've  got  to  have  you  somewhere 
in  reach,  Betsy." 

He  wanted  to  take  her  along— that  was  the 
difference  between  him  and  the  other  men  of 
his  kind,  who  were  always  moving  on.  That 
was  a  clue  to  him.  she  thought,  but  she  didn't 
know  how  to  read  it. 

"  If  you  loved  me  enough,  you'd  marry  me 
my  way,"  he  was  going  on.  "But  you've  got 
marriage  all  mixed  up  with  a  house  and  a  lit- 
tle checkerboard  life." 

"You  don't  love  me  enough,"  she  said 
back  to  him.  "If  you  did,  you'd  want  a  real 
life  with  me,  and  a  family,  and  making  our 
own  place.  You  want  your  fun,  and  me  on 
the  side.  You've  never  truly  asked  me  to 
marry  you.  You  don't  know  what  it  means." 

He  stared  ahead,  hands  in  his  pockets, 
shoulders  hunched  a  little.  And  the  same 
weight  lay  on  her. 

"Take  me  home,  before  we  get  angry  this 
time,"  she  said. 

"We  haven't  settled  anything,"  said  Joel. 

But  he  took  her  home,  and  as  far  as  the 
door  of  her  apartment.  And  there  he  t(X)k  her 
in  his  arms,  and  all  the  fierceness  that  burned 
behind  their  talk  sprang  free.  So  that  no 
holding  was  tight  enough,  and  every  touch 
raced  on  to  more.  He  kissed  her  savagely, 
but  when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  almost 
gentle. 

"So  you  don't  love  me,  lictsy.  So  I  don't 
love  you.  Say  that  again  now,  my  darling." 

She  was  silent,  but  her  hands  locked  tighter 
behind  his  shoulders. 

"You  bekmg  with  me.  Betsy." 

"Yes."  But  siie  stood  away  from  iiim  as 
she  spoke.  "We  don't  mean  the  same  tiling. 
iJon't  talk  now;  I  can't  take  it," 

"I'd  better  go.  If  I  come  in,  I'll  just  make 
il  louglicr  for  you." 

"Yes." 


^  Manners  are  the  happy 
^  way  of  doin^  things:  each 
one  a  stroke  of  genius  or  of 
love,  now  repeated  and  hard- 
ened into  usage.  —EMERSON. 


"Good  night,  Betsy.  Tomorrow  after- 
noon?" 

"Tomorrow  afternoon." 

She  didn't  go  in  till  he  was  out  of  sight, 
and  when  she  lay  in  bed  she  kept  thinking 
round  and  round  trying  to  find  a  way  out. 
Joel  had  a  pattern  of  marriage  that  he  hated : 
the  idea  of  a  house,  and  its  responsibilities, 
and  all  the  ritual  of  chores.  She'd  been 
stupid,  telling  him  about  the  kind  of  house 
she'd  always  wanted.  If  they  had  an  apart- 
ment, would  that  leave  him  free  enough?  An 
apartment  didn't  lock  you  into  a  rigid  check- 
erboard life. 

There  was  that  apartment  of  Stell's,  vacant 
now.  If  she  took  him  to  see  it  the  next  day, 
maybe  he'd  like  it.  He  might  consider  it, 
anyway,  for  a  while,  and  they  could  move  on 
when  he  wanted  a  change.  There  ought  to 
be  some  middle  ground,  some  way  they  could 
agree,  when  they  loved  each  other  so. 

And  so,  the  next  afternoon,  once  again  she 
was  letting  herself  hope  a  little.  Once  again 
she  dressed  for  him,  carefully,  slowly.  Get- 
ting ready  for  Joel  was  next  best  to  seeing 
him,  while  she  could  float  in  anticipation. 
Maybe  today  

Joel  came  for  her  in  a  car  that  he  had 
borrowed  from  a  friend.  He  wore  a  tweed 
suit  and  no  hat.  "W^e  need  a  change  of 
scene,"  he  told  her  with  one  of  those  swift 
grins  of  his.  "We'll  get  out  of  the  city." 

"Can  we  stop  somewhere  first?  "  she  asked. 
"There's  an  apartment  I  want  to  look  at." 

"Going  to  move?"  he  asked  her  very 
casually. 

"Could  be,"  said  Betsy,  not  wanting  to  go 
off  half-cocked  till  he'd  seen  the  place. 

They  went  swiftly 
W^^^^mtKM      through  the  streets  that 
they  usually  walked  along 
slowly,  and   the  city 
changed  for  Betsy.  Now 
all  the  stretch  of  it  be- 
longed to  them,  because 
they  could  dip  into  and 
out  of  a  street  and  dis- 
miss it,  they  could  gather 
rows  of  buildings  in  a  glance  and  link 
them  quickly  with  other  buildings  on  be- 
yond. 

Stell's  apartment  was  empty  now,  but  the 
superintendent  knew  Betsy.  He  took  them 
upstairs  and  left  them  before  the  opened 
door. 

"So  you're  apartment  hunting,"  Joel  said, 
glancing  warily  about. 

There  was  a  square  hall,  and  a  long  living 
room  with  windows  that  looked  out  on  the 
river,  and  a  big  tiled  kitchen  with  a  dinette 
opening  off,  and  two  bedrooms  and  two 
baths.  The  space  stretched  out  luxuriously, 
uncluttered  with  furniture. 

"Look  at  all  the  kitchen  cupboards!" 
Betsy  exclaimed.  "And  a  wonderful  oven." 

"What's  the  matter  with  restaurants?" 
asked  Joel. 

"Murals  in  this  bathroom— look.  Lovely 
purple  fish  swimming  on  the  green  walls. 
Imagine  taking  a  bath  with  those  cute  fish 
all  around  you." 

"When  I  take  a  bath,"  said  Joel,  "I  want 
no  fish  present." 

They  went  on  to  the  living  room,  and 
Betsy  stood  there,  seeing  how  the  room  could 
look  with  furniture  from  her  own  apartment; 
seeing  it  lived  in ;  seeing  a  home  for  her  and 
Joel.  He  would  come  home  at  night,  and  the 
lamps  would  be  lighted,  and  he  would  close 
the  door  and  shut  the  city  out. 

Siic  said  aloud,  "If  we  put  the  lounge  in 
front  of  the  windows,  we  could  sit  there  and 
see  the  river." 

Joel  rocked  back  and  forth  on  his  heels, 
surveying  her,  his  gray  eyes  bright.  "  Betsy," 
he  said  dryly,  "isn't  this  place  a  little  large 
for  you  to  live  in  alone?" 

"Well  " 

"lietsy  dear,  are  you  trying  to  sell  me  an 
apartment?" 

She  grinned  ruefully.  "No  harm  trying." 

"Yf)u  think  I'm  slubtx)rn  and  selfish,  I 
guess,"  he  said  slowly.  "Maybe  we're  two 
different  kinds  of  [M-ople,  and  you'll  always 
want  roots,  and  I'll  always  want  to  keep  go- 
ing. But  I  keep  on  trying,  Urn,  to  pull  us 
together.   Because  now  I've  found  you,  I 
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\  then  , . .  "batter  up"  again,  to  calm 
ungry  horde.  An  irresistible  combi- 
n  .  .  .  Sioux  Bee  Honey  and  waffles, 
don't  forget  griddle  cakes  and  hot  bis- 
They're  Sioux  Bee  affinities,  too. 

ir  delicate  flavor,  for  jewel-bright  pur- 
'Iways  ask  for  Sioux  Bee  Honey.  The 
£  means  superior  quality,  carefully 
rolled  by  the  world's  largest  honey- 
ers. 
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Crenie.  Smoothly  crystolUzed,  it 
doesn't  pour — it  spreads.  Delicious! 

FREE!  For  booklet  containing  93 
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Honey  Association,  Dept.  L-39, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

for  finest  honey,  say 


don't  want  to  go  on  alone  without  you. 
Because  I  love  you,  Betsy." 

"I  know,"  she  said.  And  now  the  room 
stood  bare,  and  she  and  Joel  would  never 
sit  watching  the  river. 

Joel  was  rummaging  through  his  pockets. 
He  pulled  out  a  letter  and  opened  it  and 
handed  it  to  her.  "Letter  from  my  mother," 
he  said.  "Maybe  you'd  better  read  it." 

The  writing  was  very  clear,  fat  curves  and 
loops,  on  heavy  cream  paper: 

Joel  my  dear :  I  was  delighted  to  get  your  let- 
ter, and  I  do  want  to  know  your  Betsy.  Now 
you  have  found  the  right  girl,  at  last  you  will 
settle  down.  There  is  nothing  so  rewarding  as 
your  own  home. 

Perhaps  it  has  unsettled  you,  my  dear,  to 
have  heard  your  father's  foolish  talk,  about  all 
the  trips  he  wanted  to  take,  and  the  traveling 
he  never  did.  But  as  you  know,  your  father 
finally  realized  his  duty  and  responsibilities, 
and  has  settled  down  contentedly. 

You  must  bring  Betsy  to  see  us.  And  what 
are  your  plans?  You  will  have  a  house,  of 
course?  Apartments  are  dreadful  little  shelves 
on  a  wall.  And  as  soon  as  you  are  settled,  I  shall 
send  Betsy  the  Royal  Worcester  china,  and 
your  great-grandmother's  glass— quite  a  cab- 
inet of  it.  you  know— and  since  you  say  her  own 
mother  has  gone  on,  I  shall  want  to  stock  your 
house  with  linen.  I  trust  you  do  not  share  the 
modern  fancy  for  twin  beds. 

I  shall  be  so  happy,  thinking  of  you  at  last 
safe  in  your  own  dear  little  home. 
My  love  to  you  and  Betsy, 

Mother. 


Betsy  read  slowly  to  the  end,  and  handed 
the  letter  back  to  Joel.  She  faced  him  di- 
rectly. "Well?"  she  said. 

"There's  not  a  thing  right  in  that  letter," 
Joel  said  grimly.  "Except  the  bit  about  my 
not  sharing  the  modern  fancy  for  twin  beds." 
He  walked  across  to  a  window,  and  stood 
tapping  two  fingers  irritably  against  the  pane. 
"China  and  glass  and  linen,  and  a  house  tied 
around  my  neck.  My  dad  never  got  content, 
he  just  gave  up.  They  didn't  go  anywhere  in 
the  summer  because  the  grass  got  so  burned. 
They  didn't  go  in  the  winter,  because  the 
only  time  dad  pried  her  away  from  home  for 
decent  trip,  the  pipes  burst  all  over  the 
basement."  He  added,  "My  mother  is  a 
truly  charming  person,  and  I'm  fond  of  her, 
in  case  you  wondered.  But  that  doesn't  stop 
me  from  seeing  the  facts." 

I  THINK  you  have  the  facts  all  messed  up," 
Betsy  challenged  him  clearly. 
Joel  swung  around.  "Oh,  yes?" 
"I  mean,  about  your  mother  making  a 
home  seem  a  duty  and  a  drag  on  a  man.  It 
isn't  very  polite  to  say,  but— what  makes 
you  think  all  women  are  like  that?" 

Joel  said  doggedly,  "Dad  said  to  me 
once,  'Pick  the  right  kind  of  girl.  Don't 
put  yourself  in  jail  for  life.'" 

Betsy  said,  "You've  picked  the  wrong 
kind  of  girl.  You'd  better  go  back  to  Alda. 
She'd  hop  a  plane  with  you  any  day." 
"Never  mind  Alda,"  Joel  told  her. 
"Let's  get  out  of  here,"  said  Betsy. 
As  they  left  the  apartment,  she  took  one 
long  look  back.  But  Joel  strode  straight  on 
ahead. 

She  could  see  how  he'd  got  wary  of  settling 
down,  Betsy  thought.  With  his  eagerness  for 
new  places,  and  then  the  years  of  watching 
his  mother  and  father,  it  was  understand- 
able. But  just  knowing  how  he  got  that  way 
wasn't  much  help.  ' 

When  they  were  in  the  car  again,  Joel 
headed  out  of  the  city.  He  didn't  talk,  but 
once  when  his  eyes  met  hers  in  the  mirror,  he 
smiled  swiftly.  They  reached  the  river,  and 
drove  beside  it.  The  trees  grew  greener  and 
the  air  blew  cooler,  and  the  tall  buildings 
were  out  of  sight. 

Joel  said  suddenly,  "Betsy,  I  guess  it's 
fish  or  cut  bait.  I'm  going  away.  In  a  couple 
of  days.  Will  you  come  with  me?" 

The  question  hung  between  them-,  and  she 
couldn't  answer.  So  she  was  up  against  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  decision,  and  still  she 
didn't  know. 

If  you  loved  a  man,  you  went  along  with 
him,  no  matter  where,  didn't  you?  She  knew 
very  well  how  much  she  wanted  to  go. 
Married  to  Joel,  belonging  to  him.  And  she 
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Make  the  flaky  Good  Luck  crust  this  easy 

way — Even  if  you  never  made  a  pie  be- 
fore, you  can't  miss  with  Good  Luck 
Pie  Crust  Mix!  So  quickly  and  easi- 
ly you  can  make  tender,  flaky  crust 
every  time.  Good  Luck  is  made  with 
special  pastry  flour.  Highest  grade 
hydrogenated  vegetable  shortening 
ensures  perfect  freshness. 

Make  the  Good  Luck  filling  in  lets  than 

lO  minutes— Good  Luck  has  all  sugar 
added!  So  easy  ...  so  quick  ...  in 
only  a  few  minutes  you  have  a  lus- 
.  cious  creamy  filling  that's  just  the 
right  consistency,  lu«s  that  delicious 
"fresh-lemon"  taste.  Made  from  a 
real  New  England  recif>e  (Jood 
Luck  is  neither  Ux>  thin  nor  Ux)  stilf. 

0«j<jrt  l.iK  k  F<««1  c*<.,  Inc. ,  lUiehMUr,  N.  Y. 
SubKkllary  of  The  It.  T.  Vrnich  OjinKUny 


had  never  dared  tell  him  how  much  she 
wanted  to  see  those  other  countries.  She  had 
never  shown  him  the  travel  folders  in  her 
bottom  drawer. 

"I  guejs  it's  the  old  people  that  scare  me," 
she  said,  thinking  her  way  aloud.  "  I  see  them 
all  the  time  in  the  city.  Sitting  on  benches, 
sitting  in  doorways.  Licked  and  hopeless 
and  afraid.  I  want  to  marry  a  man  who  will 
build  his  life  so  strongly  that  we'll  always 
be  safe." 

The  car  swerved  slightly  as  Joel's  hands 
jerked  on  the  wheel.  But  he  didn't  answer. 

"I  guess  it's  the  irresponsible  way  you 
float  aroimd  that  scares  me,  Joel.  Not  just 
your  wanting  to  go  places,  but  the  way  you 
never  take  hold." 

"Don't  I?"  he  said.  "Let's  hear  the  rest." 
"No,"  said  Betsy.  "Not  now.  Let's  have 
today." 

"All  right,"  Joel  said.  "But  you've  got  to 
decide,  Betsy.  Because  I'm  going." 

No  matter  where  they  drove  or  what  they 
talked  about,  Betsy  couldn't  get  away  from 
that.  Joel  was  going.  With  her  or  without 
her,  Joel  was  going. 

They  went  past  little  houses,  the  kind  of 
houses  that  Betsy  wanted  and  Joel  hated. 
They  went  past  a  little  pond,  a  place  to  swim 
in  summer  and  skate  in  winter,  but  Joel 
wanted  seas  that  never  froze  over.  They 
crossed  little  roads  that  led  to  friendly  towns, 
but  Joel  believed  that  small-scale  living  was 
a  trap. 

When  they  got  himgry,  they  stopped  at  a 
roadside  tavern,  and  sat  at  the  counter.  A 
tall  boy  with  heavy  blue  tattooing  on  his  fore- 
arms cooked  their  ham- 
burgers on  a  shiny  grill.  HH^^^^H 

"Navy?"  Joel  asked 
him. 

"Yeah.  You?" 
"Yeah.  Long  time  ago, 
wasn't  it?" 

"You    telling  me, 

brother?  And  here  I  sit,  ^  

frying  chopped-up  cows  on  ■■iM^^B 
a  toy  stove." 

'You  should  get  a  lot  of  trade  on  this  road, 
anyhow,"  Joel  said. 

All  the  time,"  the  boy  said.  "Cars  going 
one  way,  cars  going  the  other  way.  All  those 
guys  going  places,  and  here  I  sit.  Someday 
I'm  going  to  walk  out  of  here,  and  not  even 
stop  to  lock  the  door.  And  I'll  keep  going." 
He  brooded  over  his  hamburgers,  and  gave 
them  a  shove  with  a  knife. 

Betsy  said,  "You've  found  another  soul 
mate,  Joel.  Lot  of  unrest  in  this  country, 
isn't  there?" 

Joel  grinned  at  her.  "I  thought  we  were 
staying  off  that  subject." 

■'We  seem  to  stumble  over  it  most  any- 
where," she  said. 


She  couldn't  see  his  face  clearly,  but  his 
voice  was  newly  harsh.  "You  aren't  going  to 
marry  me,  Betsy?  You  aren't  coming  with 
me?" 

"  No,"  she  heard  herself  say  a  long  way  off. 

"I've  nothing  more  to  say,"  he  told  her 
slowly.  "We've  said  it  all." 

"Tell  me  good-by,  Joel." 

He  reached  for  her  then,  and  one  hand 
touched  her  face,  and  she  knew  that  if  he 
held  her,  she  couldn't  let  him  go.  She 
fumbled  for  the  door  handle,  and  slipped 
out  of  the  car. 

"  I  can't  do  it  that  way,  Joel.  Say  good-by 
as  if  it  were  any  other  night." 

She  waited  for  him  to  say  it,  as  if  that 
would  release  her,  as  if  that  final  word  would 
help.  But  he  moved  abruptly,  and  the  motor 
quickened  and  then  the  car  shot  away  from 
her  down  the  street.  For  a  moment  she  stood 
there  uncertain,  as  if  he  had  forgotten,  and 
would  come  back  to  say  good-by.  He  didn't 
even  go  away  like  anybody  else. 


1^  He  will  not  go  far,  who 
T  knows  from  the  first 
whither  he  is  going. 

From  The  Collected  Poems 
of  Rupert  Brooke.  Copyright,  1915, 
by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
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But  she  didn't  say  any  more,  and  listened 
peaceably  while  Joel  and  the  boy  talked  over 
a  few  countries  they'd  been  to  and  a  few 
others  they  wanted  to  go  to.  She  wondered 
if  most  men  were  like  that,  only  it  didn't 
show  imder  the  harness  marks  and  routine 
pace. 

Joel  had  told  her  he  wasn't  the  marrying 
kind;  maybe  he  would  never  stay  still  long 
enough  to  fall  into  any  routine  pace.  It  had 
been  bad  luck  for  him,  meeting  her.  Marriage 
wasn't  on  his  schedule,  and  he  was  trying  to 
force  it  in  where  it  didn't  belong.  Did  she 
love  him  enough  to  cut  loose  from  him 
sharply,  so  he  would  be  really  free?  Couldn't 
she  stop  thinking  of  herself,  and  let  him  go? 

Driving  back  to  the  city,  she  sat  close  to 
him  with  her  hand  deep  in  the  pocket  of  his 
tweed  coat.  A  pack  of  cigarettes  and  about 
ten  packages  of  matches,  and  her  hand,  in 
that  pocket.  Her  face  was  against  his  shoul- 
der, and  the  tweed  coat  didn't  smell  of  peat 
smoke  or  tobacco  or  even  Russian  leather;  it 
smelled  like  Joel,  and  she  never  wanted  to  be 
farther  away  from  him  than  that.  She 
watched  his  hands  on  the  wheel,  easy  and 
firm,  and  wanted  them  touching  her  instead. 

Hut  whtrn  they  were  back,  slowinK  in  front 
of  the  house  where  slie  lived,  she  told  him. 
(.njickly,  while  she  could. 

"  We're  no  gfwxl  for  each  other,"  8he  said. 
"  Ii<;ing  together  makes  it  worse.  We'll  never 
work  it  out,  Joel." 


Well,  she'd  done  it.  She  wouldn't  be  a 
drag  on  him.  She  wouldn't  wander  around 
the  world  with  him,  looking  back  over  her 
shoulder  at  other  people's  houses.  Then  it 
hit  her  all  at  once  that  he  was  gone.  Had 
she  been  crazy,  telling  him  to  go?  Hadn't 
she  understood  what  it  would  be  like? 

She  didn't  go  inside,  she  walked  along  the 
street.  She  had  expected  to  be  hurt,  badly 
hurt.  But  she  hadn't  expected  this  complete 
emptiness,  with  no  place  to  go  that  mattered 
and  no  one  to  see  who  could  help.  The  empti- 
ness stretched  away  into  the  future,  because 
^^^^^^^^  she  wasn't  a  whole  person 
^^^■■^B     any  more,  without  him. 

She  had  heard  about  that ; 
now  she  knew  how  it  felt. 

She  knew  where  she  was 
walking  too.  She  was  walk- 
ing to  the  hotel  where  Joel 
lived.  She  never  thought 
^^^^^^^^     that  he  might  not  go 
straight  home,  and  she 
didn't  plan  what  she'd  say 
to  him.  She  just  kept  on  walking.  And  stray 
thoughts  floated  into  and  out  of  her  head, 
with  no  link  or  control. 

She'd  be  a  nuisance  to  him,  in  the  wander- 
ing life  he  wanted— but  he  had  asked  her  just 
the  same.  He  lived  at  a  good  hotel,  though 
he'd  come  home  broke.  He  made  enough 
money,  wherever  he  went.  "I  have  a  college 
degree,  and  I  have  a  pair  of  hands  for  ditch 
digging,"  he'd  said  once.  "I  like  the  little 
jobs,  where  you  don't  knife  another  guy  to 
get  ahead,"  he  had  said.  If  she  was  afraid  of 
the  future  with  him,  it  wasn't  a  very  trusting 
kind  of  love  she  had. 

She  knew  his  room  number,  and  when  she 
got  to  the  hotel  she  went  straight  up.  The 
door  of  his  room  was  imlocked,  and  she 
knocked  and  walked  in. 

Alda  sat  in  a  big  chair,  watching  the  door. 
When  she  saw  Betsy,  a  change  broke  across 
her  face,  too  quick  to  read.  "Welcome,"  she 
said.  "Our  host  is  missing." 

Betsy  closed  the  door,  but  she  stood  beside 
it.  "I  guess  I  shouldn't  have  come,"  she  said. 

"You  don't  have  to  worry  about  me," 
Alda  answered.  "I  came  to  say  good-by.  I'm 
moving  on." 

"You  had  a  key,"  said  Betsy. 
"No.  Just  a  chummy  way  with  maids.  I 
told  you,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  me. 
Only  marry  him  and  get  it  done." 

Betsy  said  as  frankly,  "Why  do  you  say 
that,  when  you  want  him  yourself?" 

"Because  I  haven't  a  chance.  We  found 
that  out,  some  time  ago."  Alda  picked  up  her 
hat  from  the  table,  picked  up  her  handbag. 
"How  long  are  you  going  to  keep  on  stalling 
him?  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  he's  talked  to  me.  You 
needn't  begrudge  me  that;  you  have  every- 
thing else." 

"  You're  the  right  kind  of  woman  for  him," 
Betsy  said. 

"  You  think  I  didn't  try ?  "  said  Alda.  "And 
look  at  you,  with  the  one  thing  I  want— and 
you  don't  grab  it.  You're  the  only  one  Joel 
ever  asked  to  marry  him— and  you  don't 
care." 

"I'd  be  wrong  for  him,"  iktsy  said.  "All 
domestic." 

((  '(/ntinucd  on  Pane  260) 


The  best  tomato  \l 
cocktail  you  ever 
The  blend  of  choii 
ingredients  in  Frenj 
Worcestershire  Sail 
aged  and  mellowi 
gives  a  wonderful 
flavor  that  always 
a  hit!  Try  the  easy 
given  below. 


MADE  WITH 
FRENCH'S  WORCESTERSHII 
SAUCE 


SO  EASY  TO  MAKE 

Add  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
pepper,  a  teaspoonful  of 
French's  Worcestershire 
to  each  glassful  of 
tomato  juice — mix,-  serve 
cold.  Serve  French's 
with  meat,  too — adds 
delicious  flavor  to 
stews,  casseroles. 

TOPNOTCH 


QUALITY... 
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EASY!  Wrap  a  tender  smoked  ham  loosely 
in  wrapping  paper,  place  fat  side  up  on 
rack  in  uncovered  roaster.  Add  no  water. 
Bake  ham  in  moderate  oven  (325°  F.),  allow- 
ing      to  4  hours  for  10  to  12  lb.  ham. 

After  baking  ham,  remove  paper  and 
skin.  Score  fat  surface  in  squares.  Spread 
with  4  tablespoons  French's  Mustard.  Cover 
surface  with  1  cup  brown  sugar  mixed  with 
2  tablespoons  flour.  Stud  squares  with  whole 
cloves.  Bake  in  moderately  hot  oven  of  400° 
F.  15  minutes  or  until  golden  brown.  Serve 
with  pineapple  slices  browned  in  ham  Uquor. 


blend  of  the  finest  spices 
and  mustard  seed 
money  can  bliy 

nder  French's  is  the  nation's  favorite 
•ed  mustard — it  has  just  the  right 
nation  of  zesty  flavor  and  smooth- 
t  brings  out  all  the  good  meat  flavor 
sn't  cover  it  up  as  cheap  harsh 
rds  do.  Serve  French's  Mustard  with 
aeats,  too — use  it  in  salad  dressings 
ndwich  fillings.  French's  is  so  creamy 
ids  perfectly. 

st  telling  prepared  mustard  in  U.  S.  A.  today 
Also  made  in  Canada 


FREE! 

NEW  RECIPE  BOOK 

Send  for  new  recipe 
booklet  in  full  color, 
"Dining  Delights".  .  . 
Thirty-two  pages  of 
practical  suggestions 
to  make  food  go  fur- 
ther, meals  taste  more 
delicious! 


Write  to  The  R.  T.  French  Company, 
1509  Mustard  St.,  Rochester  9,  N.  Y., 
and  booklet  will  be  sent  you  FREE. 
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Miracle 

"Tissuette"t  made 
only  by 

MUNSINGWEAR* 


The  most  exciting  foundation 
you'll  ever  wear!  Weight . . .  next  to 

nothing!  Slimming  power . . .  miraculous! 
And  every  time  you  feel  its 

sleekness,  you'll  thank  the  exclusive 
technique  Munsingwear  uses  to  knit 

their  wonder-wisp  "Tissuettes." 
In  a  variety  of  styles,  lengths 

and  colors.  Equally  exciting . . . 
Munsingwear's  famed  "Fan-Flair  "bra. 
AU  reasonably  priced. 
At  fine  stores  everywhere. 


Also  ask  for  Munsingwear  Hosiery  •  Underwear  .SU?eping-ynd-Lounging  Wear 


(Continued  from  Page  2SS) 
"It's  those — those  wife  things  he  wants  in 
you,"  Alda  said.  "But  he's  afraid  they'll  bite 
him.  .  .  .  What  am  I  doing,  standing  here 
trying  to  sell  him  to  you?  "  She  walked  close 
to  Betsy,  to  reach  the  door.  She  looked 
away.  "So  long." 

"  I  see  why  Joel  likes  you,"  Betsy  said.  It 
was  the  best  she  could  do. 

Waiting  a  moment  for  Alda  to  go  on 
ahead  of  her,  she  didn't  look  around  the 
room.  She  didn't  want  to  see  his  things  and 
his  room  when  he  wasn't  there.  And  pres- 
ently she  snapped  out  the  lights  and  went 
away.  She  could  leave  a  note  for  him  at  the 
desk.  No,  better,  she'd  go  home  and  keep  on 
phoning  till  she  got  him.  Alda  thought  she 
was  pretty  weak  and  selfish.  Probably  Alda 
was  right. 

And  now  she  knew  that  if  she  missed  Joel, 
if  he  went  away  that  night,  she  would  follow 
him.  Alda  had  given  her  one  important  thing: 
a  humbleness  she  had  never  known  before. 
Who  started  the  idea  that  women  should  ex- 
pect to  be  provided  with  a  tidy  house  and  a 
tidy  life  when  they  got  married?  Well,  she 
knew  better  now. 

She  walked  along  the  dark  sidewalks,  not 
seeing  anything  clearly,  wanting  only  to  get 
to  her  apartment  and  the  phone.  When  she 
reached  her  own  place,  she  climbed  the  stairs 
quickly.  One  more  flight,  one  more  tum. 

She  saw  Joel,  sitting  on  the  top  step.  By 
the  time  he  stood  up,  she  had  reached  him. 
"I  went  to  your  place,  looking  for  you,"  she 
told  him. 

He  held  on  to  her  shoulders  so  tightly  it 
hurt.  "I  drove  around  the  block,  and  came 
back." 

And  then  they  were  both  sitting  on  the  top 
step,  and  Joel  held  her  hands,  and  she 
couldn't  look  away  from  him. 

"We  could  go  into  my  apartment,"  she 
said  vaguely.  "People  will  fall  over  us." 

"Do  them  good,  shake  them  up,"  said 
Joel.  "Betsy,  you've  licked  me.  I  couldn't 
say  good-by.  I  couldn't  keep  on  going  any- 


where away  from  you.  How  about 
apartment  over  by  the  river?  How  ab 
house  with  a  lawn  to  mow?" 

She  was  laughing  now.  "I  couldn't 
to  you.  Are  we  going  to  take  a  boat 
plane?" 

"Look  out — we'll  change  places,  an3 
to  fight  all  over  again,"  he  said. 

"We  could  travel  awhile,  Joel.  All 
places  and  jobs  of  yours.  Maybe  I'd  w; 
keep  on.  Or  .  .  .  maybe  you'd  like 
married,  and  want  to  put  down  some 
yourself.  We  could  try  your  way  foi 
years,  and  then  come  back  and  give 
a  try." 

"Our  personal  five-year  plan.  L 
Betsy.  It's  a  deal.  Because  I'm  noti 
to  settle  down  yet.  But — I  promise 
we'll  come  back  to  stay.  That's  sure." 

"Why,  Joel?" 

"Because  you  want  that  and  need 
And  if  I  can't  live  without  you,  then  I'l 
for  you.  Make  me  like  it,  Betsy." 

"No  business  job,"  she  told  him. 
nine-to-five  routine.  We  could  do— oh, 
thing.  We  could  go  out  west  and 
prunes." 

"  Plums,  you  mean,"  Joel  said,  grinni 
her.  "It's  an  idea." 

"But  first — we  go  away.  All  the  \ 
All  the  places  you  want,"  Betsy  said. 

He  pulled  something  out  of  his  pocki 
dropped  it  in  her  lap.  It  was  the  siWi 
strainer,  with  the  little  carved  dragon  ( 
handle. 

"You  got  it  for  me!"  she  exclaimed. 

"You  wanted  it,"  he  said. 

She  leaned  against  his  shoulder,  an 
she  didn't  have  to  send  him  away.  His 
reached  out  and  covered  hers. 

"We'll  take  it  along  on  our  travels, 
said.  "And  if  we  don't  start  back 
enough — if  you  want  us  to  go  ( 
Betsy  " 

"Yes?"  she  said. 

"Well,"  said  Joel,  "just  strain  me  i 
of  tea."  THE 
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ESTHER  BIJBLEY 

(Photography,  page  36) 

"Vt'isconsin  is  my  home  st^te,  but  I 
attended  the  University  of  Minne- 
Dta  and  studied  photography  at 
the  Minneapolis  School  of  Art.  Pro- 
spective employers  there  seemed  of 
the  opinion  photography  was  a  man's 
work,  so  1  came  to  New  York  and 
started  doing  fashions  and  stills  for 
Vogue  Studios.  At  present  I'm  doing 
magazine  and  industrial  photog- 
raphy. Illustrating  the  JOURNAL 
series  on  mental  illness  was  the  most 
interesting  assignment  I've  had." 


KENNETH  P.  KEMPTON 

"I  have  taught  writing  at  Harvard 
and  Radcliffe  for  33  years,  holding 
ihe  rank  of  lecturer.  This  is  good  be- 
cause it  allows  students  to  call  me 
any  old  thing  instead  of  'Professor.' 
But  I  almost  never  lecture.  I  try  to 
get  students  to  think  and  talk  about 
writing,  which  is  harder  but  more 
rewarding.  I  have  written  long  and 
short  stories  and  articles  since  get- 
ting out  of  the  Navy  in  1919.  Finders 
Keepers  (page  66)  is  No.  259,  and  it 
was  just  as  hard  to  write,  and  just 
as  much  fun  to  sell,  ^s.  No.  1." 


NATHAJflELBENCHLEY 

(Round  Tr^ij^e  50)  . 

"Please  return  photo,  as  I  filched  it 
from  my  wife's  dresser,  and  she  prob- 
ably will  notice  its  absence  in  a  month 
or  two.  For  words  to  describe  me,  I'm 
stumped.  Such  material  is  usually 
(1)  personal  history,  of  interest  to 
nobody  except  a  psychiatrist;  (2)  a 
pseudo-humorous  self-portrait, 
which  the  subject  wishes  he  had 
never  written  the  minute  he  sees  it 
in  print.  I  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1938,  worked  on  newspapers 
and  in  the  Navy.  I'm  34." 
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Our  Readers 
^Write  us 


l»o«'K  4  '»v«>r  Hnb>-  l.wok  Ukt*  ThiN? 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Editors:  Ever  since  our  rcdlioad 
arrived  we  have  been  intrigued  witli  the 
little  tellow  on  your  cover.  Since  our 


A  model  for  Al  Parker? 

Steijlien  looks  just  like  him  from  the  rear. 
I  thought  you  might  like  to  see  how  he 
looks  full  face. 

.\t  seven  months  he  weighs  twenty-two 
pounds,  has  six  teeth  and  a  very  happy  dis- 
position. How  does  he  compare  with  Al 
Parker's  "Sonny"?  Sincerelv, 

MARGUERITE  HOI.T. 

I^Staiulard  practice  with  us,  when  we 
are  asked  to  comment  on  friend's  off- 
spring, is  to  regard  tlie  infant  for  an 
appreciable  time  with  silent  awe.  Then, 
as  if  we  could  contain  ourseKes  no 
longer,  we  explode,  "Some  baby!"  VA). 

S<>x  in  .>l«Ml«>rn  K(»ri<>N 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 
Dear  Editors:  I've  taken  the  Joi  unal 
fifty  years  and  I'm  stopping  now.  Why 
must  all  stories  have  sex  someplace? 

Sincerelv. 
MR.S.  VV.  F.  BEXTON. 
Dissatisfied  Reader 

Magazines  could,  i)erhaps,  get  along 
without  se.\:  the  world  would  have  a 
harder  time.  EI). 

.>l<»r«'  Thnn  .>lon«>y 

l.oRansport,  Indiana. 
Dear  Editors :  Articles  proclaim  at  k^igt  h 
the  hardships,  the  long  hours,  the  extra 
work,  the  worries,  the  .social  stigma  of  he- 
iug  a  teacher.  Rut  they  leave  out  the  most 
important  item  -  the  jo.\-of  heinga  teaclier  ! 

I  am  a  t(  <u  her,  and  I  know.  It  is  a  great 
tlirill  to  me  to  have  the  pri\  ilege  of  being 
teacher,  mother,  nur.se  and  i)laymate  com- 
bined to  "  my  children." 

.Sincereh-  yoms, 
MARI.W  r.  TEK  TOR. 

a  justifiable  di-niaiul  for  increased 
iries,  many  teachers  find  "joy  of 
leaching"  a  banal  expression;  nexcrlhe- 
less,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  teach  and  all 
good  teachers  krunv  it.  ICI). 

VtMilh  In  4»l<l 

Cuyalto/ia  Falls,  Oliio. 
Dear  Editors  :  I  am  hoping  sf>m<-timi-  you 
will  do  an  arlide  about  a  niiddle-<  la-.^s, 
iiiirldle-agerj  couple,  who  ha\e  reared  lln  ir 
children  and  iieiliapH  helped  with  their 
grandchildren.  I  think  there  are  many 
liouMandM  ol  im,  ri'laxed  ai\f|  resti  d  a  bit 


alter  the  strenuous  years,  who  are  now  b 
gunung  to  .see  through  the  mi.st.  The  yea 
ol  hard  Avork,  too  little  monev,  fru'str 
tions,  tears,  disappointments,  adjustmen 
and  much  good  living  U.ave  manv  voutl 
I  111  dreams  unfulfilled.  xMaybe  they  aren 
dead  and  some  of  them  are  good,  i'.-rhai 
ui  the  ten.  twenty  or  thirty  years  th:i 
may  yet  be  ours  we  should  become  so  al 
sorbed  Ml  l)uilding  up  our  measure  of  taleii 
there  would  be  no  time  tor  worrving  c 
bemg  de],resse.l  (two  of  my  sins).  I  am  no 
thnikmg  of  folks  who  have  enough  mone 
•■^o  that  they  have  time  on  their  hancN  I'r 
tlunkmg  abimt  people  like  mv  husban. 
and  me  who  have  to  finish  paving  ot^'  th 
mortgage,  replace  our  shabby'  old  car.  ii 
tact  have  to  keep  working  to  buy  our  dail' 
bread— but  we  know  now  more  sureh 
than  we  did  in  our  youth  that  "man  doe 
not  live  by  bread  alone." 

I  am  so  grateful  to  the  Journ.kl's  pres 
ent  editors.  For  a  while  before  thev  tool 
charge  J  thought  it  went  down.  I  believ. 
Edward  Bok  knows  and  appro\-es  th. 
way  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Could  are  carrying  oi 
his  great  work.  I  say  "great"  because  i. 
IS— to  inspire  and  educate  as  the  L.\dii5S 
Home  Journal  does. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

MARV  OHLSON. 

^\Ve  hope  Bok  appro\  es  the  C.oulds.  We 
know  the  Goulds  approve  Bok.  ED. 

iMMkd  Knoiiiih  ta  Kat 

Onarga,  Illinois. 
Dear  Editors:  We  love  the  L.  H.  J.,  and 
the  best  part  of  it  is  Miss  Batchelder's  jiage 
of  food.  I  have  used  many  of  her  recipes 
for  special  entertaining  and  they  never  fail 
to  steal  the  show.  Sincerelv. 

PEARL  HERR. 

I»«  .>Ii»M  Wiinl  n'ivoN? 

Kno.veitle,  Tennessee. 
Dear  Editors:  The  number  of  wonu-n 
who  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  their 
marriages  suggests  that: 

1.  Modern  niarriageisnot.sosatislactory 
as  marriage  was  50  years  ago. 

2.  Modern  women  expect  more  of  mar- 
riage than  their  grandmothers  did. 

.5.  Modern  women  are  more  articulate 
than  their  dissatisfied  grandmothers. 

Certainly  nu  n  need  to  do  their  part  to 
make  marriage  happier,  but  since  they  are 
usually  tired  of  being  bo.ssed  by  their 
mothers,  sisters  and  teachers  by  the  time 
they  get  married,  tlu-y  are  ordinaril\-  stub- 
l)orn  and  ditiicult  to  manage  and  niust  be 
api)roache<l  from  tlu'  blind  side.  For  the 
mournful  truth  is  that  .Ml  .Men  .Are  Bache- 
lors (a  title  tor  which  I  hope  to  write  a 
story  when  none  ol  the  children  is  vounger 
than  seven;  subtitle:  AH  .Most  Men  Want 
is  to  Be  Let  Alone). 

Women,  although  more  blessi^d  than 
men  with  the  capacity  for  social  reform 
and  the  fine  art  of  living,  are  ordinarily 
stubborn  and  difiiciilt  to  manage,  and  must 
be  sneaked  up  on  from  the  blind  side  too. 
I'"or  the  sad  truth  is  that  All  Women  Are 
-Maidens  and  lor  a  few  words  of  kindness, 
lor  alfeclion  and  api)reciation,  what  re- 
spon-il)ility  they  will  assume,  what  mo- 
notony cikImh',  what  lo\  e  pour  forth  ! 

\'er.\-  trulv  yours. 
MR.S.  I.  6.  COELTZ. 


.>l<'n  ll«>N<l  In  K<>lf.<i<>f«'nN<> 

.San  Dieiio,  California. 
Dear  Editors:  My  mother  was  a  sub- 
scriber for  tlie  very  first  Joi  knai.,  and  up 
to  tin-  time  of  the  cyclone  in  St.  Louis  we 
ha.l  the  first  copy.  We  could  not  k.ep 
house  without  the  joi  knai,.  .\I y  dauglitcT 
and  I  (|irote  its  cf)nlents  untii  the  male 
meml<ers  of  the  lamil>-  lia\c  to  read  it  in 
«e|l-de|<-ime.  Sincerely, 

LOI'ISE  WILLIAMS. 
(Continued  on  I'aife  fi) 
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washes  dishes  so  clean  it 


helps  protect  your 
family^  health 


«    Ub  Authorities  when  .^.^es  no 


^vS*    sf^i^  ^(^(^A  could  before  ! 


Health  Authorities  say  the  way  you  wash  dishes  and  the  kind  of  suds 
you  use,  can  mean  the  difference  between  sickness  and  health 


•  Danger  may  lurk  in  your  dishpan.  Doctors 
have  found  that  germs  breed  in  dishwater  film. 
Even  dishes  you've  washed  and  pohshed  care- 
fully can  carry  this  film— can  carry  sickness  to 
the  very  ones  you  wish  to  protect. 

Dreft  Leaves  No  Germ-Breeding  Film 

That's  why  Dreft  actually  helps  protect  your 
family's  health.  And  this  new  way  of  dish- 
washing, made  practical  by  DREFT,  not  only 
helps  you  safeguard  those  you  care  for— it  is 


actually  an  easier,  quicker,  happier  way  of 
doing  dishes! 

New,  Quick  Dreft  Way 

Wash  your  dishes  in  Dreft's  abundant,  lasting 
suds.  Give  them  a  hot  rinse  (the  hotter  the 
better).  Then  let  them  drain  dry.  It's  just  as 
easy  and  quick  as  that! 

So  heed  the  warning  of  Health  Authorities 
. . .  help  protect  your  family's  health.  Wash 
your  dishes  healthfully  clean— with  DREFT. 


I^ore 


suds'- 
^nds  suds' 


Apiil.  I'» 


Have  you  ever  wondered  if  you  arc  as  lovely  as  you  could  be— are  you  com- 
pletely sure  of  your  charm?  Your  deodorant  can  be  the  difrerence  .  .  .  and  you 
will  never  know  how  lovely  you  can  be  until  you  use  FRESfi. 

Fkrsm  is  so  completely  cfTective,  yet  so  easy  and  pleasant  to  use  .  .  .  Different 
from  any  deodorant  you  have  ever  tried.  Prove  this  to  yourself  with  the  free  jar 
of  creamy,  smooth  Fkl-SM  we  will  send  you. 

Test  it.  Write  to  Fri  sm,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  for  you;  free  jar. 

urn  pF^SH  and  rtatj  fr^her 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

l>lor«%  Thaa  Any  Sermon 

Fresno,  California. 

Dear  Editors:  With  the  pubhcation  of 
John  Gunther's  Death  Be  Not  Proud,  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  has  reached  a 
new  significance.  Not  since  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  made  a  special  edition 
of  John  Hersey's  Hiroshima  has  a  maga- 
zine rendered  such  a  fine  public  service. 

I  have  bought  twenty-five  issues  of  the 
February  Journal  to  distribute  in  my 
church  (I  only  wish  I  could  substitute  it 
for  my  sermon,  for  it  says  more  than  I 
ever  could  say)  and  I  intend  to  buy 
twenty-five  or  more  copies  for  distribu- 
tion among  various  Societies.  It  is  a  joy- 
ous duty  for  a  minister  to  bring  such  wit- 
ness to  the  grandeur  of  life  and  spirit  to 
the  attention  of  his  congregation. 

Our  deepest  thanks  go  out  to  Mr.  Gun- 
ther  and  "Frances"  for  sharing  his  son's 
life  .  .  .  and  death  .  .  .  with  us.  Because  of 
this  account  alone  Johnny  has  not  lived, 
or  died,  in  vain.  Because  of  him  others 
will  strive  toward  valiancy. 

Sincerely, 
MIELS  NIELSEN. 

EverythiniC  n  Girl  Itesires 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Dear  Editors:  I'm  eleven  years  old  and 
I  love  school,  but  I  do  think  boys  have 
more  fun  than  girls,  and  I  will  admit  I 
worry  a  lot  about  the  war  (by  the  way,  I'm 
a  girl).  I  like  to  collect  things  about  base- 
ball and  I  love  to  swim  and  skate,  but  most 
of  all  I  love  to  watch  a  baseball  game. 
I  like  to  read  funny  comic  books  and 
baseball  stories. 

If  I  was  a  boy  I  would  like  to  be,  first,  a 
baseball  player.  Second,  I  would  like  to  be 
a  comedian.  Third,  I  would  like  to  be  a  po- 
liceman. But  since  I'm  a  girl  I  would  like  to 
be  a  reporter,  housewife  or  a  Wave  or  Wac. 

Lots  of  luck, 
SHARON  BABER. 

Does  Your  Doctor  Like  You? 

Alkambra,  California. 

Dear  Editors:  All  of  us  discuss  the 
qualities  which  make  us  like  our  doctors. 
Being  married  to  one,  I've  heard  the  other 
side  in  case  histories  of  people  who  try 
too  hard  to  be  good  patients  or  are  pests. 

An  ideal  patient  will  be  reasonably 
brave,  but  a  doctor  wants  you  to  tell  him 
when  you're  suffering  and  to  feel  that  he 
will  not  consider  it  the  insult  direct  if  you 
ask  for  a  consultation  before  a  major  oper- 
ation. Make  a  list  of  symptoms,  remember- 
ing that  slight  ones  can  sometimes  be  of 
great  diagnostic  value,  and  point  to  the 
spot  that  hurts.  "Stomach "  to  the  patient 
may  mean  various  parts  of  the  abdomen, 
and  "  throat, "  anything  from  an  area  just 
back  of  the  tongue  to  a  point  so  low  the 
Johnston  office  would  require  covering. 

There  are  perennial  problem  patients: 
those  who  don't  follow  instructions,  miss 
appointments,  buy  new  radios  but  can't 
pay  their  bills,  make  incredible  demands 
(like  the  clinic  patient  who  asked  the  doc- 
tor to  cut  his  toenails!),  come  dirty,  gig- 
gle, whine,  or  call  at  two  a.m.  for  no  good 
reason.  There  are  women  who  pursue. 
There  are  grown-up  babies,  like  the  man 
who  literally  killed  himself  in  two  days  by 
refusing  to  stand  the  minor  postoperative 
discomforts  of  a  restricted-liquid  diet  (he 
drank  salt  water  from  his  ice  bag),  intra- 
venous injections  and  blankets.  He  left  a 
pregnant  wife. 

The  worst  are  those  who  diagnose  them- 
selves or  let  neighbors  and  druggists  do  it. 
interpreting  the  uses  of  new  drugs  and 
procedures  to  suit;  those  who  take  their 
own  medicines  along  with  prescriptions 
without  realizing  that  drugs  interact  (one 
heart  case,  on  a  no-salt  diet,  remained 
swollen  with  fluid  for  months  before  it  was 
discovered  he  was  taking  baking  soda 
daily);  those  who  demand  penicillin  or 
X  ray  without  regard  to  the  ailment. 

Modern  doctors  recognize  hypochondria 
as  an  illness  in  its  own  right;  of  more  con- 
cern are  people  who  stay  away  from  a  doc- 
tor too  long — even  when  they  know  they 
.should  go. 

1  here  are  charming,  co-operative  peoi)U- 
whom  the  doctors  are  delighted  to  sec, 
hate  to  hurt  and  sometini<-s  must  grieve 
over.  Even  the  habitually  maddening  pa- 
tients can  display  a  courage,  strength  and 
uti<  onr|ueraljle  humor  which  :ivv<'  and 
make  a  doctor  proud  to  serve. 

Sincerely, 
JERENE  C  LAIRE  (  LINE. 
(Continued  on  I'anf  X) 


if  you're  5ft6  in.  and  ( 

SKI- //I 


Tall  girls!  Only  Rval-fonii 
makes  a  Raschel-Knit  ginllr 
just  for  you.  Sky-Hi  is  extra 
long  . . .  stays  up  at  top  and 
down  at  bottom.  It  slims 
your  thighs  .  .  .  does  a  super 
job  of  controlling  and 
smoothing.  Raschel-Knitted 
of  Lastex*  and  DuPoia 
Rayon  with  satin  lastex  panels 
for  up  and  down  stretch. 

Sizes  26-32,  tea  rose  and 
white,  girdle  or  panty  girdle. 

Front  and  hack  panel  for  firm  control  *6 
Front  panel  for  gentle  contr<d  *S 

If  not  anailohle  at  your  liiciil  store  write 

REAL-FORM  OIRDLE  CO., 

3SS  Fifth  Avanu*,  Naw  York  1 

20  other  Real  form  styles. .for  every  figure  typi 
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Aiiliivtn  liiils  the  ancient  Ldtii  eiilnin  hills 


Golfing  at  Prince  Albert  National  I'aik.  S,isk<ilchetfan 


Su  nn,         M/n/,in  in  loi  ely  lakelands 


Shop. . .  sightsee. .  ,play 

over  the  border  in  Canada 


You'll  find  colourful  handicrafts,  hand-loomed  woollens 


china  .  .  .  furs 


7  VACATION  "POINTERS" 
...ALL  POINTING  TO  CANADA 

1.New,  interesting— "foreign" 
atmosphere.  2.  A  million  square 
miles  of  scenic  playground. 
3.  Friendly  cities,  hospitable 
people.  4.  Friends  and  rela- 
tives waiting  to  welcome  you. 
5,  Lots  to  do  —  sports,  recrea- 
tion, sightseeing.  6.  Near  — 
easy  to  get  to— no  border  "red 
tape".  7.  Your  vacation  dollar 
buys  more,  goes  further. 
No  Passport  Needed. 


Choose  a  romantic  new  setting  for  this  year's 
vacation.  Help  yourself  to  a  million  square  miles  of 
scenic  playground  .  .  .  mountains  and  lakes  .  .  .  coastal 
shores  and  virgin  woods  .  .  .  friendly  summer  colonies 
and  casually  smart  resorts  where  you  golf  and  swim, 
ride  and  relax. 

Here,  too,  are  cities  with  a  foreign  flavour:  new 
sights  to  see,  new  things  to  do,  old  friends  to  visit, 
choice  items  to  "pick  up"  on  shopping  expeditions. 
Plan  your  over-the-border  vacation  now.  Write  for 
detailed  information,  or  use  the  coupon. 


Canada;!^ 

jR^i  , 

\.-J:J    }    CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT    TRAVEL    BUREAU  j 
Ottawa,  Canada  D.  Leo  Dolan,  Director 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  book 
"Canada,  Vacations  Unlimited." 


Name 


Street  and  No.  . 


(PLEASE  PR1 NT ) 


Town  Stale 
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Aprl  I) 


Are  you  in  the  know  ? 


What  would  you  do  in  this  situation? 

(~1  Smile  and  switch       Q  '^eep  on  dancing        Q  P/oy  deof 

Kotex.  Talk  about  a  dream-cloud!  You'll 
find  the  new  Kotex  has  downy  softness  that 
holds  its  shape  for  hours!  Yes,  because 
Kotex  is  made  to  stay  soft  while  you  wear  it 
—  dance  after  dance,  you'll  stay  comfortable. 
(And  so  wonderfully  self-assured!) 


You're  swaying  on  a  dream-cloud  with  the 
prom  Heathcliff.  So?  He's  tagged  by  a  stag. 
Sharp  gals  never  refuse  a  cut-in;  thus  you 
smile  and  switch  to  the  lethal  lad.  When 
your  calendar  tries  to  cut  in  on  your  book- 
ings—switch to  the  comfort  of  the  new 


For  the  lowdown  on  that  N.M.I.T.— 

Q  Read  his  palm 
r~l  ^ry  info  his  past 
I  I  Ajk  your  brother 

Before  dating  a  New  Man  In  Town,  owl  up  on 
his  character.  Tea  leaves  or  palmistry  won't 
help  you,  but  you  can  depend  on  (guess  who !) 
—  your  brother.  Guys  can  size  up  guys, 
shrewdly.  So  ask  your  bro's  advice  about  the 
mystery  boy.  As  for  girls,  there  are  times 
■when  personal  secrets  must  be  kept.  Then, 
depend  on  Kotex  — to  prevent  revealing  out- 
lines. The  special, ^at  pressed  ends  of  Kotex 
don't  show,  don't  tell!  And  that  exclusive 
safety  center  gives  you  extra  protection. 


Which  "shortens"  itingsize  tootsies? 

I  I  Shell  pumps 
I  I  Buckles  n'  bows 
I  I  Dark-hued  shoes 

You  haven't  a  Cinderella-size  foot?  Any 
answer  mentioned  above  can  keep  you  out 
of  her  step-sisters'  class!  Shell  pumps,  with 
low-cut  vamps.  Big  silver  or  cut  steel  buckles 
or  soft  perky  bows  — to  flatter  your  instep. 
Dark  shoes,  to  make  these  tricks  more  ef- 
fective. Choosing  the  style  that's  for  you  is 
important  — and  so  (on  certain  days)  is  your 
choice  of  Kotex  absorbencies.  Try  all  3: 
Regular,  Junior,  Super  — see  which  answers 
your  own  needs  best. 


^ore  ivo/Tie/?  c/joose  /(OTEX 
^/ja/j  Oj^  of  her  sa/7/Yar/  na/?/:/ns 

3  ABSOftBENCtES.'  KB9ULAR..  JUWOK.  SUf>eft 


'T.  M.  RES.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.  ■ 


How  to  prepare  for  "^ibose"  days? 

Q  Be  a  b/u  gnu       Q  Break  your  dates       Q  Buy  2  sanitary  belli 

Brighten  up!  Freshen  up!  And  why  not  be  prepared  with 
two  Kotex  Sanitary  Belts  — so  you  can  change  to  a  fresh 
bell  when  you  change  to  dating  togH?  You  see,  the  Kotex 
Belt  is  made  to  lie  flat,  without  twisting  or  curling.  It's 
all-elastic;  doesn't  bifid.  .So,  for  extra  comfort,  buy  the 
new  Kotex  Sanilary  Belt.  Buy  two— for  a  ihnn/^e! 

Kotex  Sanitary  Belt 

Buy  two — for  a  change! 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 
Somvlhinit  Worth  a  l.,ontf  Look 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Editor:  What  do  men  notice  al)out 
women?  It"s  a  matter  of  age,  my  boy,  a 
matter  of  age. 

F"ifty  or  more  years  ago,  I  took  a  quick 
glance  at  face  and  eyes,  and  a  long,  long 
look,  at  —  ahem!  —  their  legs,  if  worth  a 
long  look.  Now  I  look  to  sec  reflected  in 
cx'cs  and  faces  what  the  years  between 
have  taught.  Very  truly, 

H.  R.  BOWDEN. 

^No  person  is  really  responsible  for  how 
he  looks  at  20 — at  60,  a  woman's  face 
is  what  she  has  made  it,  for  good  or  ill . 

ED. 


How  to  Ilc>dii<*o  nips 

La  Grange,  Illinois. 
Dear  Editors:  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  pass  on  to  your  women  readers  a  mar- 
velous way  to  reduce  large  hips.  By  acci- 
dent (or  should  I  say  because  of  tender 
knees?)  I  stumbled  upon  this  secret.  In- 
stead of  getting  down  on  my  knees  to 
wash  baseboards  and  floors,  I  stand  and 
bend  over  to  do  the  job.  This  requires  a 
lot  of  bonding  up  and  down.  It  sure  does 
the  trick!  Ves,  I  dieted,  but  dieting  didn't 
do  the  whole  job.  From  my  waistline  up 
I  didn't  lose  in  proportion  to  the  ten  inches 
that  disappeared  from  my  hips. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 
MRS.  M.  L.AMBERT. 

Lifelonfil  Friend 

Ellswortli,  Wisconsin. 
Dear  Editors:  I've  had  the  Jovrxal 
since  I  was  eighteen,  and  I'm  now  seventy- 
six.  I  still  love  it. 

Sincerely, 
EMMA  S.  HANSEN. 

Tiie  Otiier  CiieHk 

The  Dulie's  Collage, 
Rudgwick,  Englatul. 

My  dear  Bruce  and  Beatrice:  The  Ger- 
man prisoner  who  worked  for  so  long  in 
my  garden  has  gone  home  to  the  Russian 
Zone.  "  To  be  a  prisoner  of  war  in  England 
was  better  than  it  is  to  be  a  free  man 
here,"  he  writes.  He  cannot  go  back  to  his 
own  profession,  and  I  gather  he  has  to  be- 
very  careful  what  he  says.  They  have  in 
their  one  room  only  an  oil  lamp,  in  which 
they  have  to  burn  crude  oil.  His  little  girl 
has  had  neither  stockings  nor  boots  for 
three  years.  Only  one  happiness  they 
have:  A  new  baby  is  to  arrive  shortly.  So, 
in  this  mad  world  where  everything  seems 
topsy-turvy,  I  am  now  knitting  madly  for 
the  offspring  of  my  late  enemy,  wonder- 
ing rather  apprehensively  whether  I  might 
divert  a  layette  some  kind  person  is  send- 
ing me  from  America,  in  this  direction. 
However  badly  off  some  of  us  are,  we  are 
not  as  badly  off  as  these  poor  people  now 
are,  and  I  remember  that  Marshall  Aid  is 
to  be  no  respecter  of  persons.  But  I  can't 
help  remembering  the  letters  I  had  after 
you  published  that  German-prisoner  story 
of  mine,  so  many  of  them  implying  our 
duty  over  here  was  not  to  turn  the  other 
cheek,  but  spit  in  their  eye. 

I  have  just  heard  the  most  ingenious 
way  of  getting  more  foreign  currency  to 
spend  abroad  than  we  are  lawfully  al- 
lowed. A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  is  going 
on  thinking  up  these  kinds  of  schemes  to- 
day— the  only  bright  s])ot  being  so  few 
have  any  chance  of  putting  them  to  work. 
You  apply  for  permission  to  export  a  dog, 
which  I  gather  isn't  very  diflicult,  and  the 
dog  nmst  Ix?  of  the  female  sex,  well  bred 
and  mated  to  one  of  her  own  kind.  \'<)U  .so 
arrange  matters  that  she  brings  forth  soon 
after  you  arrive  in  France,  .Switzerland  or 
Italy,  and  there  you  have  five  or  six  dogs 
to  dispo.se  of,  but  only  one  you  need  ac- 
count for.  Neat,  ain't  it? 

Love  to  vou  all, 
DOKOTHV  1{I,A(  K. 

Mnitnedc  l*«*rHonnlil?- 

Mohamedi  Manzil, 
M oh n m  meila li  Road, 
liomhay. 

Dear  P.dilors :  The  magazine  women  !)<•- 
lieve  ill  lias  a  magiii  ti<'  atliaelioii  toa  liiiiii- 
bli-  folk  of  male  Hpeiies  like  myself.  I  al- 
ways rini  to  r<  ail  it. 

Trill  lifiilly  yours, 
ZKINOOL  T.  BANDIIKVVALA. 


OVER  30? 
"YOU  CAN  LOOK  YOUNGER! 

says 

HELENA  ^UJINSIEI 


Estrogenic 
Hormone 
Cream 

"Time  writes  no  wrinkle"  on  tl 
face  that  uses  Estrogenic  Hormor 
Cream!  For  Helena  Rubinsteii 
with  her  long  research  in  Estr< 
genie  Hormones  has  locked  int 
this  most  luxurious  of  creams  th 
vital  ingredient  which  restores  t 
aging  skins  the  substance  tht 
makes  young  skins  glow.  Her  sc 
entific  experiments  proved  th« 
constant  use  of  this  modern 
miracle  cream  can  retard  the  loO 
of  aging  skin! 

H  you're  over  thirty— if  you'r 
in  your  40's,  50's,  60's,  this  is  th 
one  cream  you  should  never  b 
without  to  help  prevent  am 
smooth  out  the  lines  yoU  deplore ^ 

Use  ESTROGENIC  HORMONE  CREAN 
faithfully  for  30  consecutive  days 
See  how  quickly  your  skin  look; 
youngfer,  firmer,  fresher! 

ESTROGENIC  HORMONE  CREAM  3.5( 
ESTROGENIC  HORMONE  OIL  .  5.0( 

for  younger  looking  throat 

prices  plus  tax 


Helena  rubinstein 

bV,  I  in  II   AVKNIIK,   NKW   Y(JHK  22.  N.  Y 
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IF  vou  WANT  OTHERS  to  admire  your  hair  .  .  . 
if  you  want  to  keep  it  looking  its  healthy 
best  ...  be  on  guard  against  infectious  dandruff 
which  can  so  quickly  play  hob  with  it. 

Simply  make  Listerine  Antiseptic  and  massage 
a  part  of  regular  hair-washing  routine  as 
countless  fastidious  women  do  (men,  too.) 
It's  simple,  delightful,  efficient. 

Infectious  dandruff  is  often  easy  to  catch, 
hard  to  get  rid  of.  You  can  pick  it  up  from 
seat  backs  in  cars  and  buses,  or  in  trying  on 
a  hat,  or  from  a  borrowed  comb.  Its 
early  symptoms — flakes  and  scales — are  a 
warning  not  to  be  ignored.  You  see, 
infectious  dandruff  is  usually  accompanied 
by  the  "bottle  bacillus"  (P.  ovale).  Many 
dermatologists  look  upon  it  as  a  causative 
agent  of  infectious  dandruff. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  kills  the  "bottle  bacillus" 
by  millions  on  scalp  and  hair. 
That's  why  it's  such  a  wonderful  precaution 
against  infectious  dandruff  .  .  .  why  you 
should  make  it  a  part  of  your  regular  hair-washing 
— no  matter  what  kind  of  shampoo  you  use. 

Even  when  infectioTis*  dandruff  has  a  head 
start,  twice-a-day  use  of  Listerine  Antiseptic 
is  wonderfully  helpful.  Flakes  and  scales 
begin  to  disappear,  itching  is  alleviated,  and 
your  scalp  feels  marvelously  clean  from 
that  antiseptic  action.  In  clinical  tests, 
twice-a-day  use  brought  marked  improvement 
in  dandruff  symptoms  within  a  month 
to  76%  of  dandruff  sufferers. 
Lambert  Phakmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 

for 

INFECTIOUS  DANDRUFF 


THE  TREATMENT— Women:  Part  hair,  all  over  the  scalp,  and  apply  Listerine  Antiseptic  with  finger- 
tips or  cotton.  Rub  in  well.  Carefully  done,  it  can't  hurt  your  wave.  Men:  Douse  full-strength 
Listerine  Antiseptic  on  the  scalp.  Follow  with  good,  vigorous  massage.  Listerine  Antiseptic 
is  the  same  antiseptic  that  has  been  famous  in  the  field  of  oral  hygiene  for  over  60  years. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL  ' 
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What  a  thrilling  difference  in  youi 
skin  with  your  First  Cake  of  Camay- 


There's  magic  in  a  lovely  skin!  The  magic  of  love  and 
romance!  And  how  thrilling  to  know  that  your  skin  can  b, 
softer  and  smoother  with  your  first  cake  of  Camay! 
Give  up  careless  cleansing.  Go  on  the  Camay  Mild-Soap 
Diet.  Doctors  tested  Camay  care  on  scores  of  women. 

And  almost  all  won  lovelier  complexions-each  usin^ 
<me  cake  of  Camay.  Test  Camay  yourself- the  directions 
on  the  wrapper  show  the  way  to  greater  beauty. 


Read  about  this  Lovely  Bride 


Cathie's  childhood  dreaming  place  was  High  Point, 
on  the  Appalachian  Trail  near  her  home.  The 
first  day  she  and  Carlo  Adams  climbed  up  there, 
all  her  dreams  came  true.  He  proposec 


Cathie's  satin  -  smooth  com- 
plexion is  something  to  see! 
It's  so  clear— it  actually  glows 
with  beauty!  She  says:  "My 
very  jirst  cake  of  Camay 
brought  out  the  natural  love- 
liness of  my  skin!" 


MRS.  CARLO  ADAMS 
a  brauliful  Camoy  Bridt  of  Monro.,  N.w  York 
prtroilpoinudby^^ 


Married  a  month  —  Carlo  remem- 
bered that  "first  anniversary"  with 
a  red,  red  rose!  And  Cathie  can't 
forget  what  nice  things  Camay 
has  done  for  her.  She's  on  the 
Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet  forever! 


amay 

THE  SOAP  OF  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 


Ladies^  Home 
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Bruce  Could   and    Beatrice  Blackmar  Gould,  Editors 


Uncle  Sam  Has  a  Dirty  Keck 


KEEPING  physically  clean  is  a  topic  for  family  con- 
versation only  when  the  children  forget  to  wash  their 
hands  before  dinner.  In  well-scrubbed  society,  sani- 
tation is  seldom  mentioned;  but  when  it  concerns  the 
strength  and  health  of  a  nation,  perhaps  it  ought  to  be.  In 
this  cleanest  of  all  countries,  how  sanitary  are  we?  Are  we 
getting  any  cleaner? 

In  April,  1850,  Lemuel  Shattuck,  a  distinguished  Bos- 
tonian,  completed  the  first  comprehensive  sanitary  survey 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  "in  order  to  as- 
certain the  causes  which  favorably  or  unfavorably  affect 
the  health  of  its  inhabitants."  His  report  revealed  the  in- 
adequate public  sanitation  of  that  time.  He  was  the  first  in 
this  country  to  dramatize  the  need  for  better  housing, 
better  water  supply  and  sewerage,  preventing  stream  pol- 
lution, improving  refuse  disposal,  public-health  education 
and  other  aspects  of  preventive  medicine. 

The  reason  for  public  interest  in  such  matters  is  obvious: 
in  problems  of  sanitation  and  public  health  no  one  is  an 
island  unto  himself.  Progress  has  been  made  since  that 
Shattuck  survey,  but  not  enough  to  match  the  needs  of  a 
growing  population  and  cumulative  sanitation  neglect. 

A  Nation-wide  Inventory  of  Sanitation  Needs,  pub- 
lished in  Supplement  No.  204  of  Public  Health  Reports, 
shows  that  6000  communities  in  this  country  still  lack  any 
public  water  works;  more  than  9000  communities  need 
sewerage  systems;  more  than  33,000,000  people  in  rural 
areas  lack  satisfactory  sewerage  facilities  of  even  the  sim- 
plest types;  about  70,000,000  people  in  8300  communities 
need  modern  facilities  for  collecting  and  disposing  of  gar- 
bage and  other  municipal  refuse;  the  past  decade  has  seen 
a  major  deterioration  in  modern  water  supply  and  sewer- 
age facilities  in  our  metropolitan  centers.  In  the  very  cap- 
ital of  the  United  States,  approximately  100,000  persons 
still  draw  their  drinking  water  from  yard  hydrants  and 
rely  on  privies. 

In  many  respects  sanitary  conditions  in  this  country  are 
worse  than  tiiey  were  100  years  ago.  According  to  Dr.  Abel 
Wolman,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  "it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  single 
stream  today  that  has  not  deteriorated  in  a  major  sense  in 
its  quality  since  1849.  There  is  not  a  single  city  in  which 
housing  conditions  are  not  essentially  worse  than  those  at 
which  the  Shattuck  report  directed  severe  criticism.  There 
is  not  a  city  in  which  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  are 
not  immeasurably  worse  than  when  Mr.  Shattuck  leveled 
his  attack  at  this  phase  of  the  environment." 

In  making  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in,  here 
is  a  problem  which  does  not  require  working  with  ab- 
stractions and  uncertainties.  It  is  something  on  which 
every  City  Father  and  just  plain  father  (and  mother)  can 
lay  hands  and  go  to  work. 


American  and  Hn-imerican 
Social  S^'furity 


Bu  MPOnOTHY  THOMPSON 


THERE  is  far  too  great  a  tendency  in  our  country  to  approach  every  ques- 
tion in  a  partisan  spirit,  to  make  alignments  according  to  labels,  to  make 
words  into  magical  fetishes,  and  to  try  to  categorize  public  persons  and 
public  measures  as  being  for  or  against  righteousness. 

Among  the  words  which  have  been  imbued  with  white-magical  power  are 
"liberal"  and  "progressive,"  while  in  contrast  the  words  "conservative" 
and  "reactionary"  appear  in  a  black-magical  light — so  black,  indeed,  that 
few  would  admit  the  adjectives  as  applicable  to  themselves. 

All  these  words  have,  by  the  form  of  their  use,  been  deprived  of  any 
exactitude  of  meaning.  The  word  "liberal,"  if  it  retains  any  part  of  its  original 
meaning,  indicates  devotion  to  liberty  and  to  a  humanistic  society.  The  word 
"progressive"  has  been  given  an  entirely  endowed  meaning.  It  is  associated 
with  progress,  which  means  movement  forward;  and  that  certain  move- 
ments forward  are  bound  to  prove,  in  the  long  run,  good  for  society  is  taken 
for  granted.  This  despite  the  fact  that  while  we  speak  favorably  of  progres- 
sive education  and  progressive  politics,  we  also  speak  of  progressive  tuber- 
culosis and  progressive  insanity. 

The  tyranny  of  words,  with  their  constantly  shifting  overtones  of  good  or 
evil,  modern  or  old-fashioned,  thus  dulls  our  perception  of  what  is  being 
done  or  advocated  in  their  name. 

Actually,  the  words  "liberal"  and  "progressive"  are  at  this  time  adjec- 
tives used  to  lend  a  rosy  aura  to  ♦just  one  program:  an  ever-increasing  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Government  over  the  incomes,  expenditures  and  lives  of 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  the  population.  Those  who  oppose  this  are 
"reactionaries,"  although  the  whole  previous  history  of  liberalism  has  re- 
corded revolts  against  the  power  of  the  state  over  the  people. 

And  although  our  forefathers,  apparently  better  philosophically  trained, 
always  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  state  and  the  people  and  were 
well  aware  that  the  power  of  the  state  is  always  aggrandized  at  the  cost  of  the 
people,  the  tyranny  of  words  has  helped  to  mask  this  fact  and  make  the 
state  appear  as  synonymous  with  the  people  and  representative  of  the  high- 
est beneficence  toward  them.  (Continued  on  Page  12) 
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Eister  6fo»y  Cafe 

Make  a  thrifty  two-egg  cake  using  recipe  on  Swans  Dow  n  Cake 
Flour  box.  Then  go  Easter-elegant  with  this  luscious,  fluffy 
Baker's  Coconut  frosting.  De  luxe  eating — at  very  little  cost! 
2  egg  whites,  unbeaten  2  teaspoons  light  corn  syrup 

lYi  cups  sugar  1  teaspoon  \anilla 

V'jCup  water  I'/z  cups  Baker's  Coconut 

Follow  frosting  directions  on  Baker's  Coconut  package.  Spread 
on  cake  and  sprinkle  with  flavor-fresh  Baker's  Coconut.  Fill 
nests  in  coconut  w  ith  jelly  beans. 


Hconom/  cafe  g()es  IiS2ler-e/e^r?T 

Bak€r1s  Coconut/ 


It's  EASTER — and  your  heart  says,  "Make  a  lovely 
cake!"  while  your  budget  savs,  "Go  easy  I"  But 
luscious  Baker's  Coconut  can  help  you  do  bothl 

First,  make  your  most  economical  cake  and 
frost  as  shown  above.  Then  drift  it  high  with  ten- 
der, snow-w  hite  Baker's  Coconut.  And  behold — an 
Easter  Glory  Cake  I 

Baker's  Coconut  is  now  in  stores  everywhere. 
Use  it  often  to  glorify  thrifty  desserts!  On  fruits, 
Jell-O,  custards,  rice  pudding,  salads. 


CHOCOLATE  PIE.  Make  Jcll-O  Choc- 
olate Pudding  with  1  J^  cups  milk. 
Add  '/2  cup  Baker's  Coconut.  Cool. 
Turn  into  pie  shell.  Top  with  me- 
ringue, sprinkle  with  crunchy-frcsh 
Baker  s  CiKronul  and  brown! 


Products  of 

General  Foods 


NEW  RECIPE  BOOK!  Send  lor  color- 
ful, idea-packed  "Coconut  Cjlam- 
our  Desserts."  Yours  for  only  lOc"! 
Address  Baker's  Coconut,  Box  B  49. 
Hnlik-  Creek.  Mich. 


AMBROSIA.  Combine  snowy  Baker's 
Coconut  andcul-upSunkisI  Oranges. 
Bread  Pudding.  lop  with  luscious 
Baker's  (  oconul  instead  of  cream. 
Cold  C<;re-dl.  Sprinkle  with  coconut. 
Kids  love  it! 
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This  is  made  possible  by  the  luimani- 
tarian  artrumcnts  by  whicii  all  extensions 
of  the  number  and  power  of  state  function- 
aries are  advanced.  The  New  Order  is  to  be 
a  "welfare  state,"  lookint;  after  the  lives  of 
its  children  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
This  state  is  made  to  appear  in  the  role  of  a 
benevolent  parent  protecting  its  little  ones. 

That  the  state  oi  itself  has  no  resources 
whatever  for  taking  care  of  anyone  is  not. 
of  course,  emphasized.  The  state  itself  can- 
not feed,  clothe  or  liouse  its  own  function- 
aries. These,  and  all  institutions  conducted 
by  the  state — education,  defense,  courts. 
IX'nal  institutions,  welfare  services— are 
supported  and  paid  for,  not  by  the  labor  of 
the  state  but  by  the  labor  of  the  people. 
The  state  is  entirely  at  the  receiving  end. 
taking  the  fruits  of  labor  and  returning 
them  in  one  form  or  another  minus  over- 
head charges.  The  overhead  charges  are  the 
costs  of  bureaucracy  and  bureaucratic  in- 
stitutions, which  are  entirely  parasitic  on 
working  society. 

By  common  consent  the  state  is  a  neces- 
sity. By  common  consent  there  are  social 
tasks  which  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  ta.xation  power  of  the  state  and 
through  state  institutions.  No  tiioughtful 
person  will  pretend  that  a  public-school 
system  is  the  best  way  to  educate  children 
through  primary  and  secondary  grades. 
The  contrary  is  proved  by  the  choice  of 
private  schools  for  their  children  by  parents 
who  can  afford  them,  and  by  the  better 
preparation  of  these  children  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  But  nobody  can 
think  of  how  all  ciiildren  can  obtain  the 
rudiments,  at  least,  of  an  education  except 
through  a  public-school  system. 

Similarly,  everyone   

recognizes  that  only  the  ^^^^^^^^^ 
institutions  of  the  state 
can  provide  for  the  na- 
tional defense — though 
so  far  in  its  history  the 
people  have  prevented 
the  entire  male  youth 
from  being  turned  over  for  a  year  or  more 
to  the  armed  forces,  in  peacetimes. 

We  recognize,  without  question,  that  it 
is  the  function  of  the  state— Federal,  state 
or  local — to  preserve  the  public  domain,  to 
build  roads,  to  take  measures  to  conserve 
the  soil  even  when  it  is  in  private  hands,  to 
prevent  floods,  to  dispose  of  refuse,  to  take 
financial  measures  calculated  to  balance 
the  economy,  and.  when  employment  is 
slowing  down  from  lack  of  confidence  of 
capital,  to  revivify  the  economy  by  public 
works,  and  to  care  for  those  who,  from 
whatever  infirmities,  are  unable  to  care  for 
themselves. 

But  always,  in  our  American  history — 
and  until  recently  among  all  English-speak- 
ing peoples— we  have  opposed  turning  over 
to  the  state  anything  that  can  be  done  by 
the  people  themselves,  as  individuals  or  or- 
ganized groups.  The  American  mind  never 
accepted  the  idea  that  there  was  some 
moral  superiority  or  supereflRciency  in  the 
activities  of  state  functionaries  over  private 
persons,  or  iirivately  organized  groups. 
And.  indeed,  experience,  on  the  whole, 
showed  the  contrary. 

It  is  a  revision  of  this  attitude  which  is 
new  -not  new  in  the  world,  but  new  in 
America :  to  attach  special  prestige,  benevo- 
lence or  superiority  to  anything  undertaken 
by  the  state,  and  to  turn  over  to  the  state 
ever-increasing  control  over  everyone's  per- 
sonal income,  all  in  the  name  of  "social  se- 
curity." The  i^rocess  by  which  tliis  is  done 
is  to  tax  all  current  earnings  on  the  promise 
of  future  benefits  and  as  insurance  against 
future  hazards  of  unemploytnent,  old  age 
and.  now,  illness. 

Now,  many  arguments  are  tnade  for  and 
against  these  measures,  along  the  hne-up 
" Progressive"  versus  "Reactionary"  in 
modern  translation,  "Righteous"  versus 
"  rnrighleous."  Bui,  if  a  small  voice  may 
say  so.  what  is  actually  progressing  is  that 
IK'opIc  retain  fewer  and  fewt  r  of  their  earn- 
ings, iiave  less  and  less  money  to  provide 
for  their  own  security  and  receive  in  return 
dubious  benefits. 
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If  a  man  takes  out  a  well-drawii 
surance  policy  for  the  benefit  of  him| 
his  family,  its  accumulation  pays 
terest:  he  can  suspend  payments 
times  by  lengthening  maturity 
pay  it  up  entirely  or  accelerate  its  ii  u 
in  good  years;  he  can  borrow  agair 
an  emergency ;  he  can  draw  an  iiHoi""  t 
it  in  his  old  age;  and  if  he  dies  its  l;k 
is  paid  in  cash  to  his  famih'. 

No  state  insurances  have  aii\  < 
features.  They  pay  no  interest  <in  i 
ital  invested;  they  cannot  be  del:i\i 
celerated;  andT^hey  can  be  drawn 
for  only  a  single  purpose.  If  an\ 
company  offered  such  policies,  it  u  ( > 
few  takers. 

I  f  an  earner  saves  money  and  in 
in  a  house,  in  an  area  of  low  taxes,  h 
antces  himself  a  roof  over  his  head  ar 
the  possibility  of  income.  The  fam 
double  up  and  take  a  boarder,  for  in 
If  he  saves  money  and  invests  it  in 
of  land,  he  can,  with  his  own  industry] 
the  land  support,  or  partially  suppoi 
If  even  he  buys  an  automobile,  he  ci 
der  necessity,  turn  it  into  a  taxi; 
merely  puts  his  savings  into  a  savings 
it  will  eventually  double  at  compot 
terest. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  wa>  i 
Americans,  time  out  of  mind,  ha\J 
vided  for  themselves.  The  .^mericl 
sumption  has  been  that  the  average 
ican  family  can  conduct  its  own  affa  I 
S[)end  and  invest  its  money  more  efli  I 
than  the  state  can.  And  this  niiisl.  in  i| 
be  so.  since  every  adult  person  best 
his  own  needs  and  his  own  talents. 
  Now  it  is  pr 


is  moi'c  4'<>stl>  lliaii 
of  inlol<-ranl  iilc- 

—  WIMSTON  CHURCHILL. 


that    every  An 
must  be  compulst 
sured    by  the 
against  illness,  an 
vided  by  the  statu 
SH^^^^gg      medical  treatment 
ill.  this  care  to  b' 
for  out  of  a  tax  on  pay  rolls.  Li 
entirely  aside  the  arguments  of 
ican  physicians  as  to  what  this  collk 
bureaucratization  of  medicine  has 
to  medical  standards  wherever  tried 
ing  out  of  account  the  burden  that  th 
pie  always  bear,  under  sucli  systet 
malingerers  and  hypochondriacs~w 
American  people  get  their  money's 
in  return  for  a  sum  extracted  from 
pay  check? 

From  long  and  intimate  acquaii 
with  this  form  of  state  medicine  ii 
many  and  Austria,  I  can  answer :  Tin 
not.  And  admitting  that  serious  ill 
are  often  family  catastrophes,  couk 
be  better  helped  in  other  ways? 

Certainly.  Americans  have  helped 
selves  over  costs  of  hospitalization  b\ 
schemes,  in  which  the  payments  a 
than  $10  a  year  for  the  entire  family 
have  helped  themselves  from  becom 
by  more  intelligence  in  nutrition  and 
ing.  And  there  are  many  ways  in  whi 
state  could  help  them,  not  by  taki 
medicine  and  all  the  people  under 
reaucracN  ,  but  by  l!el/)i)iii  people 
themselves. 

The  state  can  and  should  expai 
public-health  serxnces:  it  can  and  ; 
give  grants-in-aid  to  poorer  states  for 
ing,  especially  in  rural  areas,  moden 
pitals.  open  to  all  qualified  physicians 
turn  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  per 
of  genuinely  free  care  to  the  really  ind 
Poor  people  don't  need  taxes  on  pay  cl 
They  need  charity  and  mercy.  Ame 
physicians  of  the  verv  highest  capaciti 
already  giving  Sl.OOO.OOO  ixt  day  i 
services,  and  with  widened  opportn 
would  give  more. 

W  hen  iH'ople  are  ill  they  need  in 
Much  financial  distress  from  illness  i 
from  having  to  pay  doctors'  bills,  but 
losing  wages.  No  doctor  can  help  any 
over  a  common  cold  or  through  a  viru 
One  needs  to  stay  in  bed.  in  order  n 
get  pneumonia.  State  medicine  won't 
the  victims  of  such  illnesses  that  cost  i 
K  iiitliniti-il  "II  I'liKi-  121) 
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^^HY  don't  you  plant  a  bright  border  of 
Easter  flowers  around  the  platter  that 
holds  the  resplendent  Swift's  Premium  Ham? 
They're  edible  posies  ...  of  tinted  Swift's 
Brookfield  Eggs  and  cucumber  (or  parsley). 
To  reveal  all  the  matchless  flavor  of  Swift's 
Premium,  follow  the  easy  cooking  directions  on 
the  tag  that  comes  with  every  ham.  Then  under 
that  crackling,  golden  glaze  each  rosy  slice  will 
be  juicy  and  tender  .  .  .  with  the  distinctive 
mild-yet-zesty  flavor  that  never  varies.  Year 
after  year  you  can  count  on  this  unchanging 
perfection  .  .  .  from  Swift's  Brown  Sugar 
Cure  and  special  way  of  smoking  the  hams 
over  hardwood  fires.  You  know  at  first  taste 
why  Swift's  Premium  is  America's  traditional 
favorite  ...  by  far  the  best-liked  ham  of  all! 

.  .  .  The  goocl-to-eat  flowers  are  simple  to  make. 
Ask  your  meat  dealer  for  free  printed  instructions 
when  you  order  your  Easter  ham  .  .  .  or  write 
Martha  Logan,  Dept.  PH-1,  Swift  &  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


made  with  really  choice  ingredients,  including  pure 
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Make  a  thril'ty  two-eea  cake  using  recipe  on  Swans  Down  Cake 
Flour  box.  Then  go  "taster-elegant  with  this  luscious,  tluIVy 
Baker"s  Coconut  frosting.  De  luxe  eating— at  very  little  cost! 
2  egs  whites,  unbeaten  2  teaspoons  light  corn  syrup 

I'/z  cups  suuar  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1/3  cup  water  1  Vi  cups  Baker's  Coconut 

Follow  frosting  directions  on  Baker's  Coconut  package.  Spread 
on  cake  and  sprinkle  with  flavor-fresh  Baker's  Coconut.  Fill 
nests  in  coconut  with  jelly  beans. 


Under-Gover  Stuff 


un  BEMtiVAnniJVE  kmelty 


6aK€R1S  CbCONUT/ 


It's  EASTER— and  your  heart  says,  "Make  a  lovely 
cake!"  while  your  bucliiet  says.  "Go  easy!"  But 
luscious  Baker's  Coconut  can  help  you  do  both! 

First,  make  your  most  economical  cake  and 
frost  as  shown  above.  Then  drift  it  high  with  ten- 
der, snow-w  hite  Baker's  Coconut.  And  behold— an 
Easter  Glory  Cake! 

Baker's  Coconut  is  now  in  stores  everywhere. 
Use  it  often  to  glorifv  thrifty  desserts!  On  fruits, 
Jcll-O,  custards,  rice  pudding,  salads. 


CHOCOLATE  PIE.  Make  Jell-O  Choc 
olatc  I'udding  with  I  %  cups  milk. 
Add  '/2  cup  Baker's  Coconut.  Cool. 
Turn  into  pic  shell.  Fop  with  me- 
ringue, sprinkle  with  crunchy-frcsh 
Baker's  Coconut  and  brown! 


Products  of 
General  Foods 


AMBROSIA.  Combine  snowy  Baker's 
Coconut  and  cut-upSunkiM  Oranges. 
Bread  Puddinj;.  lop  with  luscious 
Baker's  C  oconul  instead  of  cream. 
Cold  Cereal.  Sprinkle  with  coconut. 
Kids  love  it! 


La 


NEW  RECIPE  BOOK!  .SlmkI  lor  color- 
ful, idea-packed  "Coconut  Glam- 
our Desserts."  Yours  for  only  lOi*! 
Address  Baker's  Coconut,  Box  B  44. 
Hill  lie  (  reck,  Mich. 
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HI  INTERS  claim  that  the  bighorn 
sheep  are  the  most  (litTiciilt  ani- 
malson  the  North  Amerioaii  oontinent 
to  stalk.  Their  eyes  are  equal  to  man's 
phis  a  fine  pair  of  six-power  glasses. 
They  live  on  inaccessible  peaks.  And 
they  are  very  clever.  According  to  An- 
drew Russell,  student  of  wild  animal 
life,  they  actually  play  organized 
games.  Some  friends  of  his  saw  a  re- 
markable exhibition  through  binocu- 
lars. High  on  a  mountain  crag  stood  a 
ew  e,  below  her  a  steep,  hard  snowdrift 
which  ran  down  a  hundred  yards  and 
then  a  precipice  which  dropped  off 
sheer  into  airy  space.  \l  first  alone, 
the  ewe  was  soon  joined  by  a  group  of 
lambs  and  young  rams — her  children 
and  no  doubt  her  grandchildren. 
Then,  to  the  amazement  of  the  binoc- 
ular watchers,  she  jumped  down  into 
the  snowdrift  with  her  feet  set.  sliding 
straight  for  disaster,  and,  when  only 
a  matter  of  feet  from  the  lip  of  the 
cliff  and  a  terrible  plunge  to  a  sure 
death,  made  a  four-legged  Christi 
turn,  and  began  climbing  back  again 
as  fast  as  she  coiihl  to  the  crag  she 
had  come  from.  One  after  another  the 
rest  of  the  group  follow  ed  her  glissade, 
each  making  that  turn  on  the  edge 
and  climbing  back  for  another  try. 
They  were  still  at  it  when  it  got  too 
dark  for  the  watchers  to  see. 


L.  H.  J.  readers,  and  Philadelphians 
in  particular,  will  be  interested  to  read 
Queen  Street  Story,  a  novel  by 
Anne  Paterson,  a  JOURNAL  editor, 
about  old  Philadelphia.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  young  doctor  in  the  1880's  working 
in  the  seaport  section  of  the  city— with 
fascinating  details  about  the  medical 
practice  of  that  day  and  about  the 
dramatic  life  of  the  water  front. 


"/  know  a  woman  wlio  is  without 
superlatives,  perhaps  because  she  is  her- 
self superlative."  writes  ltnr/<es  Jahn- 
Hon  in  'I'llE  l><)S  T  .\H  r  <)!•  I'HtH'AM  TY. 

"  When  most  deeply  moved  she  says 
nothing,  thounh  her  eyes  betray  her.  Her 
silences  are  generally  so  eloquent  they 
force  others  into  a  silence  of  sympathy  or 
of  puzzled  respect.  Just  as  graphic  artists 
have  learned  the  value  of  white  space,  she 
loo  has  learned  it  or  has  instinctively 
known  it  always.  Her  most  emphatic  sen- 


tences are  in  low  tones  surrounded  by 
margins  of  white  silence,  and  others  pause 
to  listen." 

Ugh!  She  is  the  kind  that  other 
women  thoroughly  dislike.  She's  af- 
fected or  she  suffers  from  super  self- 
satisfaction.  But  a  man  would  fall  for 
those  long  silences.  He'd  take  them  as 
a  personal  tribute.  .  .  .  Otherwise  The 
Lost  Art  of  Profanity  is  quite  a 
book — scholarly  and  wise  and  filled 
with  neat  examples.  What,  wonders 
Doctor  Johnson,  would  the  unsophisti- 
cated visitor  from  Mars  think  of  the 
heroic-type  salesmanship  with  which  we 
surround  ourselves: 

"  With  a  taunt  in  her  smile  and  a  haunt 
in  his  kiss." 

"She's  murder  bait — tempting,  tanta- 
lizing, beautiful!" 

"  A  story  of  exquisite  yearning  comes  to 
the  screen  to  storm  your  heart  with  drama 
and  magnificent  adventure. . .  in  fabulous 
Technicolor!" 

Jonathan  Swift  suggested  two  hun> 
drcd  years  ago  that  there  might  be  a 

REPRINTED  COURTESY  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  PORT 


"As  Stunt  lis  I  KKi.s/u'f/  his  nnnilh  mil 
U'if/i  simp  III'  siiiil  it  iifiitin  .  .  .  hiil. 
Iliiil  liini'  I  rinililn'l  hliiini-  hint." 


t  lii-riipeiil  ic  value  to  HweiiriiiK,  itinec  it 
vcnlcd  Mplccii  which  miKhl  olIierwiHC 

(( 'otiliiiiinl  im  I'liKf  !<'>) 
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■^^HY  don't  you  plant  a  bright  border  of 
Easter  flowers  around  the  platter  that 
holds  the  resplendent  Swift's  Premium  Ham? 
They're  edible  posies  ...  of  tinted  Swift's 
Brookfield  Eggs  and  cucumber  (or  parsley). 
To  reveal  all  the  matchless  flavor  of  Swift's 
Premium, /0//0H'  the  easy  cooking  directions  on 
the  tag  that  comes  with  every  ham.  Then  under 
that  crackling,  golden  glaze  each  rosy  slice  will 
be  juicy  and  tender  .  .  .  with  the  distinctive 
mild-yet-zesty  flavor  that  never  varies.  Year 
after  year  you  can  count  on  this  unchanging 
perfection  .  .  .  from  Swift's  Brown  Sugar 
Cure  and  special  way  of  smoking  the  hams 
over  hardwood  fires.  You  know  at  first  taste 
why  Swift's  Premium  is  America's  traditional 
favorite  ...  by  far  the  best-liked  ham  of  all! 

.  .  .  The  good-to-eat  flowers  are  simple  to  make. 
Ask  your  meat  dealer  for  free  printed  instructions 
when  you  order  your  Easter  ham  .  .  .  or  write 
Martha  Logan,  Dept.  PH-1,  Swift  &  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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FUM8U- 
PROOF 

Pispenser  Box 

This  wise  wife  saves  time,  avoids  lost 
motion  with  the  fumble-proof  Waxtex 
dispenser  box — the  roll  just  can't  pull 
out!  Protected  metal  cutting  edge  gives 
easy,  even  tear.  Lift  flap — Waxtex  is 
olways  at  your  finger  tips. 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 
be  harmful  to  the  liuman  system,  and 
H.  W.  Bibbier.  philosopher  and  seien- 
tist,  supports  his  theory.  "The  Jap- 
anese," says  Bibbier,  "are  less  given  to 
profanity  than  any  other  race  on 
earth.  I'nder  emotional  stress  they 
remain  silent.  This  pent-up  emotion 
probably  aeeoiints  in  some  flcgrcc  for 
their  readiness  to  commit  suicide." 


With  unforgivable  carelessness  this 
column  told  an  anecdote  about  an  ances- 
tress of  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  in  which 
the  pioneer  woman  "got  out  of  the  wagon 
at  every  stop."  "Not  much!"  writes 
Dorothy  Canfield.  "  This  was  1764,  and 
in  the  untracked  heart  of  the  virgin  forest. 
Those  lively  young  settlers  ivho  ivere  the 
first  Vermonters  came  in  on  horseback, 
over  a  narrow,  winding  Indian  hunters' 
trail,  the  only  path  in  all  that  region. 
There  were  mighty  few  wagons  anyhow  in 
the  American  colonies  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  for  the  good  reason  that  there 
were  mighty  few  roads."  The  anecdote 
teas  about  the  earlier  Canfield  lady  seek- 
ing soft  water,  and  in  her  note,  D.C.F. 
adds:  "  We  have  always  laid  the  prodi- 
giously sound  Canfield  health  to  drinking 
that  pure  soft  water." 


Double  Muscadine,  by  Frances 
Gaither,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  that 
you  can  enjoy  doubly  because  it  is 
literature  besides.  "My  goodness,  Br' 
Kirk,  you  needn't  be  as  polite  as  all 
that,"  Sis  Hat  said  once  as,  coming  in 
weary  from  hog-killing  labors,  she  sank 
into  the  chair  he  sprang  to  set  for  her. 
"Hit's  like  it  wears  a  body  out  to  be 
always  saying  thank-you  to  homefolks." 
This  may  sound  like  hillbilly  talk,  but 
Sis  Hat  and  her  brother-in-law  Kirk 
McLean  are  the  aristocracy  of  Waver- 
ley,  the  finest  cotton  plantation  in  their 
part  of  Mississippi.  This  was  back  be- 
fore the  Civil  War,  when  that  state  was 
coming  into  her  glory,  and  slavery  was 
a  respected  institution.  The  story  con- 
cerns the  trial  of  Aimee,  a  beautiful 
slave  girl  from  New  OrXeens,  who  had 
strangely  enough  become  the  cook  at 
Waverley.  She  is  accused  of  poisoning 
the  young  son  of  Kirk  McLean,  and  of 
trying  to  poison  the  whole  white  house- 
hold. It  is  an  absorbing  tale. 


Comf  spring — "u-hen  ire/I  appareVd 
April  on  the  heel  of  limping  winter 
treads" — birils  and  baseball  players 
get  ready  for  the  fray.  .According  to 

BEPRINTED  COURTESY  COLLIER'S 

by  Sydney  Hoff 


"  hi  Muggio,  Ruth,  Crecti- 
hvrg — lhey\e  all  struck 
out  uith  bases  full." 


srifiilific  fount,  a  imtlluT  wren  be- 
litt-en  ilintii  and  Httiisfl  ttj  one  tluy  fe<l 
ht-r  babies  1217  times! 


\taiirire  IHiuIiih,  travciiT  in  Kuropc 
and  Kussia.  coiriinciUator  on  jx-ople  and 
condilions  under  process  of  political 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


NUTRITION 

2.  MORE 

ENERGY 

3.  EASIER 

TO  DIGEST 


3  advantages  over^any 

wheat,  oat,  or  baby  cereal 

Gives  more  nutrition  faster.  New  life  b( 
gins  to  pour  into  the  system  in  a  fe, 
minutes!  Gives  more  energy!  And .  ..Vitamin 
Bi  and  Niacin  are 
added — plus  iron — for 
rich,  red  blood  and 
better  growth  !/s  easier 
to  digest!  Many  doctors 
recommend  Cream  of 
Rice  as  one  of  baby's 
first  cereals. 

'Test  data  available  upon 
professional  request. 

READY  IN  ONLY  5  MIN 


FOR  EXTRA  RICH  BROWN 
DELICIOUS 

GRAVY 


Use 

B KITCHEN 
ouQuet 

Here's  the  gravy  secret  good 
cooks  have  known  for  over  70 
years— Kitciien  Bouquet  offers 
the  easy,  never-fail  way  to  get 
cxtni  rich,  brown,  delicious 
gravy!  Kitciien  Uouquet  adds 
no  artificial  flavor  —  simply 
steps  up  true,  rich 
meat  taste.  IIclp- 
fnl  recipe  folder^ 
with  every  buttle. 
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MADE  POSSIBLE  BY 
THE  EXCLUSIVE 


AUTOMATIC  HOLD -COLO  CONTROL 


NBW  "ARISTOCKAT-JO"  (LeH) 
1'he  prize  of  all  Refrigerator-Freezers!  Over- 
size, full-width  Freeze  Chest  freezes  food,  or 
stores  over  43  pounds.  Holds  an  extra  13 
pounds  in  the  Ice  Cube  Storage  Tray.  Butter 
Keeper,  Meat  Keeper,  adjustable  shelves. 

New  "DELUXE-ll"  (Right) 
Stores  35  pounds  of  frozen  foods,  besides  actu- 
ally freezing  foods.  Special  Meat  Keeper,  2 
large,  extra-deep  Huinidrawers  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  plenty  of  shelf  space. 

EVERY  HOUSE  NEEDS  A 


SAF£R, 
POOD- 


Wfestinghouse 


THERE'S  NEVER  BEEN  ANYTHING  LIKE  IT  BEFORE !  This  marvelous,  new 
HOLD-COLD  CONTROL  gives  you  the  intense,  COLDER  COLD  in  the  Freezer  that 
keeps  frozen  foods  safely  .  .  .  freezes  them  more  swiftly  .  .  .  makes  ice 
cubes  faster  .  .  .  holds  ice  cream  firm  and  smooth. 

IT  AUTOMATICALLY  HOLDS  TEMPERATURES  STEADY  AND  SAFE  in  the  Main 
Food  Compartment.  Gives  moist  cold  only  where  needed  .  .  .  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  .  .  .  keeps  them  market-fresh. 

WINTER  OR  SUMMER  .  .  .  NOTHING  TO  TURN  .  .  .  nothing  to  touch!  The 
HOLD-COLD  CONTROL  automatically  adjusts  to  temperatures  selected,  regard- 
less of  outside  climate,  humidity  or  temperature. 


SEE  THEM  AT 
YOUR  RETAILER'S 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  tPPLIANCE  DIVISION  •  MANSFIEIO  •  OHIO 


TUNE   IN   TED  MALONE  ...  EVERY  MORNING,  MONDAY  THROUGH   FRIDAY.  ..  ABC  NETWORK 
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hy  Vamhritiffv 

sturdy,  modern,  magnificent 

Glory  in  the  splendor  of  this  dazzling, 
rich  table  crystal,  bountiful  with  brilliance 
and  created  for  every-day  use!  For  Cascade 
is  definitely  modern  and  robust  in  design  — 
fashioned  in  shapes  you'll  find  as  practical 
as  they  are  beautiful.  Make  your  personal 
acquaintance  with  this  fine  new 
Cambridge  crystal  soon.  Choose 
from  open  stock  items,  including 
stemware,  flatware  and 
serving  pieces.  Moderately 
priced  at  good  stores. 

The  Cambridge  Glass  Company, 
Cambridge,  Ohio 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 
change,  has  now  visited  the  critical 
areas  of  the  Near  East.  In  Search  of  a 
Future  is  his  most  interesting  com- 
ment upon  Persia,  Egypt,  Iraq  and 
Palestine.  He  leaves  politics  pretty 
much  alone,  and  pays  heed  instead  to 
agriculture,  a  subject  on  which  he  is  es- 
pecially knowing,  having  been  brought 
up  on  a  farm  in  Russia  and  worked  on 
a  farm  in  upstate  New  York  when  he 
came  to  this  country. 

What  the  Jetcs  have  accomplishe<l 
in  Palestine  is  the  solution,  he  is  cer- 
tain, of  the  misery  and  loir  slamlard 
of  living  of  the  other  nations  of  that 
region. 

"No  Moses  guided  by  divine  inspira- 
tion has  struck  with  the  rod,"  says  he. 
"The  Jews  have  hunted  for  water,  have 
dug  for  it,  have  lifted  it  to  the  surface. 
They  have  cleared  the  pestilential 
swamps,  all  but  one,  and  have  van- 
quished the  malaria-carrying  mosquito 
which  for  centuries  has  been  the  scourge 
of  the  Arab  population  of  the  coun- 
try." He  quotes  Lawrence  of  Arabia, 
writing  thirty  years  ago  about  Jewish 
achievement  in  Palestine:  "The  suc- 
cess of  their  scheme  will  involve  in- 
evitably the  raising  of  the  present 
Arab  population  to  their  own  material 
level,  only  a  little  after  themselves  in 
point  of  time,  and  the  consequences 
might  be  of  the  highest  importance  for 
the  future  of  the  Arab  world."  However 
deep  their  enmity  for  Israel  at  the  mo- 
ment, Hindus  adds,  the  Arabs  can  no 
more  disregard  its  successful  solution  of 
problems  identical  to  their  own  "than 
a  sick  man  can  disregard  the  penicillin 
a  physician  prescribes  for  him  because 
it  cured  a  neighbor  whom  he  hates." 

After  aU,  there  is  nothing  the  Jews 
have  done  that  the  Mohammedans 
eannot  do  too.  What  about  Spain 
made  into  a  peninsula  of  fertility  un- 
der the  Moors,  for  some  four  hundred 
years,  and  dried  up  into  a  desert  again 
under  the  Castilians? 


Two  practical  books,  of  varying  im- 
portance, have  come  in  to  this  desk  this 
month.  AManualfor  Baby  Sitters, 

REPRINTED  COURTESY  COLLIER'S 

by  Perry  Barloic 


'Oh,  dear!  Our  sitter  is 
going  to  Iiave  a  baby!" 


by  Marion  Loxcndes,  could  be  sub- 
titled "A  Manual  for  Grandmas." 
What  to  do  with  the  baby  left  in  one's 
care,  what  songs  to  sing  to  him,  what 
games  to  play  as  he  toddles,  what  book 
to  read  when  he  can  understand,  be- 
sides what  to  give  him  to  eat  at  any  age, 
and  what  telephone  numbers  to  call  in 
emergencies,  is  gathered  together  com- 
pactly and  sensibly.  The  big  impact  for 
us  was  that  there  is  a  course  for  baby 
sitters!  Yes,  and  its  director,  Gladys 
Romanoff,  writes  the  foreword  to  the 
b<x)k!  (Little  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.) 

The  other  very  valuable  hook  is  Dia- 
uETic  Menus,  Meals  and  Kixiii'es, 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 


How  to  give  every  ni< 
•••more  appeal! 

Give  every  meal  an  inviting  look  wi 
crisp,  white  lace-paper  Roylie  place  ma 
Use  matching  Roylies  under  glasses,  d( 
serts,  etc.  Beautiful  as  real  linen.  Cost  1< 
than  laundering  of  linens.  Get  Roylies  t 
every  meal  in  many  shapes,  sizes,  patten 
At  5  and  lO's,  naborhood,  dept.  stoi 


Trade  Mark  '■Royledse"  Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


The  Most 
Beautiful,  Colore 
POPULAR-PRICED  Curtains  in  Americ 

The  magnificent,  colorful  Beacon 
Luxury  Sheer,  illustrated,  headlines 
a  diversified  array  of  Beacon-Net 
Curtains  for  spring.  Lovely,  lacy  tex- 
tures with  beautifully  colored  patterns. 
All  washable.  At  fine  stores,  or  write 
for  your  dealer's  name.  Beacon  Looms, 
Inc.,  Dept.  J,  261  Fifth  Ave.,  NewYork. 

V  Guorontttd  by  '» 
k  Good  Houi«k««pln{  ; 

b  o  a  c  o  n  -  n  e  t 

»0»    IVIIT  IIOOM   IN   IMI  MOMf 


Spring  blooms 
in  these  rooms! 


Dine  and  shine  in  this  Daystrom  room  that  sings  a  song  of 
Spring.  You'll  live  lightheartedly  with  this  new  dining  set,  for 
every  bright  inch  swishes  clean  with  a  damp  cloth !  The  dinner- 
for-eight-size  table  is  trimly  topped  with  long-wearing,  work- 
sparing  plastic,  gay  as  a  daffodil.  Two  center^'^tensions  slip 
swiftly  in  when  extra  company  comes.  Woods-green  Duran  covers 
the  comfort-curved  chairs.  All  Daystrom  furniture  is  designed  for 
modern  living,  in  superb  chrome  electroplated  on  sturdy  steel. 
Thrift-priced  at  department  and  furniture  stores  everywhere.  Din- 
ing sets,  4  chairs,  from  $49-95*  to  $144.50*,  Host  chair,  $19.95*. 


Tliree  for  tea?  Anyone  can  cultivate  a  social  swinging 
of  the  gate  with  this  settee  that's  made  for  three.  It's  new 
— in  three  units!  Deep,  restful  springs  invite  carefree 
lounging.  And  it's  so  easy  to  keep  the  washable  Duran 
fresh  and  new — the  chromed  surfaces  shining  as  sixpence ! 
New,  too,  is  the  rakish  little  red  roll-away  that  makes 
serving  so  simple.  Perfect  for  parties  and  like  an  extra 
pair  of  hands  in  the  dining  room.  3-piece  settee,  $134.50*. 
Roll-away,  $24.95*. 


Don't  worry!  All  Daystromite 
table  tops  are  laminated  plastic 
—resist  heat,  scratches,  stains! 
They're  even  cigarette-proof! 


'Prices  Maker  in  West  and  South. 
Subject  to  chanye  icithout  notice. 


DllVSIROm 


Furniture  for  casual  living — featured  by  stores  from  coast  to  coast 
DAYSTROM  CORPORATION.  Olean,  N.  Y.  .  Daystrom  Pacific  Corporation,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
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TH  E 


$28.75  the  six-piece 
place  setting,  tax 
included,  at  leading 
jewelry  stores  and 
silverware  departments. 


STE  R  LI  IV  G 


PATTER  I\ 


FOR   VV  O  VI  E  N 


WHO   ARE  FIRST 


WITH  THE 


VERY  SrUART 


AI\D  VERY 


BEAUTI  FUL 


irgundy  ...  a  brilliant,  new,  solid  silver  pattern 
by  Reed  &.  Barton  .  .  .  smart,  rich,  sparkling  with  beauty. 
A  lovely,  French-inspired  design  created  for 
the  woman  who  wants  her  table  to  reflect  the  timeless 
appeal  of  good  taste. 


W«/7f  FOR  FREE  fOlOER  ON  BURCUNOV.  OR  fNClOSE  }0f  FOR  HELPFUL  BOOKLET  "HOW  TO  BE  A  SUCCESSFUL  HOSTESS."  BOX  990.  DEPT.  L.  TAUNTON.  MAi 
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Edited  by  M%K«;aKET  Hit  KE% 


VOCATIONAL  COUNSELOR . . . 


at  Mim  High  School 


From  School  to  Job 


0V  MAUGAHET  HHKEY 

DURING  the  war  Americans  learned  one  simple  lesson:  just 
this — the  worker  who  does  the  best  job  likes  what  he 
is  doing.  Whether  he  lays  bricks  or  smashes  atoms,  a 
man  should  have  faith  in  his  job,  and  faith  in  himself.  Yet 
many  workers  potentially  competent  never  find  their  niche. 
Guidance  is  badly  needed.  Call  it  what  you  will — job 
counseling,  human  engineering,  vocational  guidance — the 
goal  is  the  same:  we  ought  to  find  the  right  job  for  the 
right  person. 

Who  needs  this  guidance?  Many  bewildered  youngsters, 
unskilled  and  untrained,  who  have  been  persuaded  that  they 
can  step  into  high  and  easy  wages,  with  boogie-woogie  during 
office  hours;  college  students  being  trained  for  overcrowded 
fields  in  which  they  might  be  misfits  anyway;  adults  with 
yesterday's  skills  that  will  be  antiquated  tomorrow. 

Vocational  guidance  is  a  service  comparable  to  publi:  health 
and  public  education.  It  ouglit  to  be  available  to  averybody. 
Fortunately,  it  is  provided  for  veterans  by  Federal  legislation. 
It  is  making  jobs  and  brig'.iter  futures  possible  for  tliousands  of 
our  ex-servicemen  who  otlierwise  might  be  vocational  casualties. 
But  only  1600  of  our  30,000  high  schools  have  guidance  facili- 
ties. That  we  have  failed  to  make  school  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  many  students  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  twice  as 
many  children  leave  school  today  before  16  as  in  prewar 
years.  And  the  number  of  14-  and  15-year-olds  at  full-  or 
part-time  work  is  three  times  as  great  as  in  1940  (Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics).  We  have  failed  these  youngsters.  For  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  we  must  provide  the  counseling 
which  will  encourage  longer  time  in  school  and  better  prepara- 
tion for  work  after  graduation. 

"What  can  I  do  best?  What  training  do  I  need  for  success?^'' 
Anyone  from  16  to  60  may  ask  these  questions  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Vocational  Counseling  Center  in  Pittsburgh.  Its  doors 
are  open  to  schools,  to  clients  of  health  and  welfare  agencies, 
to  business  houses  or  industrial  plants.  A  nonprofit  organ- 
ization supported  in  part  by  the  Buhl  Foundation,  the 
Allegheny  Center  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  war  agency  which 
tested  individuals  for  work  in  war  industries.  Now  the 
staff  of  vocational  counselors,  part-time  physicians  and  a 
psychologist  gives  comprehensive  physical,  mental  and 
aptitude  tests  for  a  minimum  fee. 

Seeing  actual  working  conditions  helps  many  young  people 
gain  insight  and  ideas  about  job  possibilities.  The  Vocational 
Guidance  Committee  of  McCook,  Nebraska,  has  introduced  an 
annual  high-school  "Seniors'  Career  Day,"  with  visits  to 
farms,  stores,  offices,  shops,  schools  and  hospitals.  Last  spring 
400  students  from  37  schools  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  reg- 
istered for  the  day's  activities.  The  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  Girl 
Scouts  of  Staten  Island,  New  York,  are  given  similar  job- 
discovery  tours  through  arrangements  made  each  year  by  the 
local  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club. 

Jobs  for  young  people  uithout  college  training  is  the  chief 
work  of  the  fifty-year-old  Junior  Vocational  Advisory  Service 
in  New  York  City,  headed  by  Mrs.  Beardsley  Rund.  This  agency 
works  hand  in  hand  with  the  New  York  Employment  Service 
and  the  Veterans  Administration.  The  excellent  staff  knows 
job  problems  and  job  opportunities  for  these  beginners  and 
puts  this  valuable  information  at  their  disposal. 

A  new  departure  m  this  service  is  assistance  to  young 
people  recently  released  from  mental  hospitals.  The  staff 
hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  train  inmates  of  such  institutions 
for  gainful  and  satisfactory  work.  THE  END 


THE  scene  was  a  June  morning  in  the  high-school  auditorium  of  a 
small  Southern  town.  Halfway  back  in  the  audience  of  admiring 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  sixty-odd  graduates  sat  a  small  smartly 
dressed  woman,  ^he  was  listening  intently  to  the  oratory  of  the  com- 
mencement speaker. 

"You  are  now  ready,"  the  speaker  told  the  graduates  as  usual,  "to 
enter  a  larger  sphere  of  endeavor.  You  are  about  to  take  your  place  as 
useful  citizens  in  a  complex  society." 

Ready?  Mrs.  Dell  B.  Wilson  frowned.  She  knew  Bill  Perkins,  her 
young  cousin,  was  not.  In  fact,  she  was  sure  he  was  very  confused.  His 
best  friend,  big  Jim  Thompson,  wasn't  ready  either.  Skillful  with  his 
hands,  an  excellent  athlete,  Jim  didn't  want  college,  couldn't  afford 
college,  and  showed  obvious  talent  for  a  trade.  But  t!ie  local  high 
school  hadn't  offered  any  vocational  guidance,  so  Jim  had  struggled 
with  history  and  Latin.  How  much  would  they  help  him  in  getting  a 
mechanical  job?  Dell  Wilson  wondered. 

That  was  four  years  ago.  Since  that  commencement  day,  Mrs.  Wil- 
son has  become  a  full-time  vocational  counselor  serving  five  small 
high  schools  in  Burke  County,  North  Carolina.  She  trained  herself  for 
the  work,  organized  and  introduced  the  service  in  the  schools.  Now 
she  is  w'ondering  how  many  more  minutes  she  can  squeeze  into  her 
working  day  and  still  have  time  to  do  her  best  for  her  husband  and 
three  sons,  Henry,  19,  John,  16,  and  Douglas,  11. 

Her  real  decision  came  when  young  Tom  Bryan,  with  a  recently 
acquired  A.B.  degree,  came  to  her  with  the  usual  postgraduate  prob- 
lem. "'What  can  you  do?'  every  prospective  employer  asks  me.  Why 
didn't  somebody  tell  me  four  years  ago  (Continued  on  Page  202) 


EDWARD  BURKS — SCOPE 


Frankie  Kard,  of  Valdese  High  School,  will  have  help  from  her  vocational- 
guidance  counselor  in  achieving  her  dream  of  happy  home  life  on  the  farm. 
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en  you  see 
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Why?  . . .  Because  that  trade-mark  "Durene" 
is  your  assurance  of  extra  strength,  lasting  lustre, 
extra  comfort,  easy  washing.  And  that  goes  for 
T-shirts,  sweaters,  hosiery  .  .  .  yes,  and  a  lot  of  other 
good-feeling,  good-looking  items.  Durene  is  mercerized 
cotton.  And  merchandise  hearing  the  Durene  name  is 
subject  to  the  Durene  (jualily  control  plan;  which  includes 
regular,  impartial  laimralory  Icsls.  Snap  up  anylliing 
made  of  I  )iir(  iif,  and  you'll  do  a  good  deed  for  your  budget. 
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eference 


TIME  ON  YOUR  HANDS? 

EVEN  a  few  minutes  every  day  are  reasons  enough  to  begin  a  handi- 
work project.  It  may  take  several  months  to  complete;  but  if  you 
have  always  wanted  a  lovely  appliqued  quilt  or  your  own  hooked 
rugs,  put  those  extra  minutes  to  work  and  begin  now.  You  will  be 
delighted  with  your  progress,  proud  of  your  results. 


QUILTS 


2503. 


2349. 


2348. 


Bridal  Quilt.  What  bride  wouldn't 
cherish  this  as  a  wedding  gift? 
Each  block  depicts  a  wedding  tra- 
dition of  different  countries.  Fig- 
ures and  designs  are  appliqued. 
Thirty  blocks  make  up  quilt.  2Sc. 
Saturnia  Souvenir.  .A  modern 
pieced  quilt  done  in  block  effect. 
Lovely  in  white,  rich  red  and 
brown.  Three  colors  used  through- 
out. 25c. 
Friendship's  Plume.  Dark  scal- 
loped border  with  plume  pattern 
forming  center  design,  .■\ppliqued. 
Requires  only  two  colors.  25c. 
2347.  Iris.  Iris-and-blade  design  decorates 
entire  quilt  top.  Appliqued.  Not 
done  in  blocks.  Narrow  dark  bor- 
der. Three  colors  necessary.  25c. 
2346.  Sunflower.  Bold  flowers  and  leaves 
form  deep  border.  Appliqued. 
Done  in  brown,  yellow,  green  and 
white.  Brown,  yellow  and  green 
form  edge  of  quilt.  25c. 
2345.  Rose  Tree.  A  Swiss  design  done  in 
delicate  feminine  colors.  Rose  tree 
forms  center  design.  Double  roses 
form  border.  Appliqued.  Three 


shades  of  pink,  green  and  white 
used.  Narrow  green  border.  2Sc. 

2344.  Pomegranate.  Another  appliqued 
pattern  arranged  in  blocks.  Three 
pomegranates  on  each  stem.  Three 
shades  of  red,  green  and  white. 
Alternate  blocks  have  single- 
blossom-and-leaf  design.  25c. 

2343.  Ohio  Rose.  An  easy  applique  pat- 
tern with  open  rose  in  center  of 
four  buds.  Bud-and-vine  border. 
Not  done  in  blocks.  Three  shades 
of  rose,  green  and  white.  25c. 

2342.  Snowflake.  A  pieced  quilt.  White 
background  with  design  composed 
of  two  shades  of  the  same  color. 
Blue  or  yellow  is  lovely.  25c. 

2341.  Trumpet  Vine.  A  graceful  pattern 
on  a  white  background.  Appliqued. 
Slightly  scalloped  edge.  All-over 
design.  Two  shades  of  red  and  one 
of  green  are  used  for  the  flowers. 
Edge  of  quilt  is  bound  in  green. 
25c. 

2340.  Lotus.  A  beautiful  quilt  done  in 
green,  white  and  shades  of  red. 
Inspired  by  an  Egyptian  frieze. 
Has  scalloped  edge.  25c. 


PLACE  MATS 


2489. 


2013. 


Place  Mats.  Fifteen  different  de- 
signs for  table  sets.  Some  to  cro- 
chet, some  to  embroider,  one  with 


daisy  insets.  Make  some  for  en- 
tertaining, others  for  everyday 
use.  2Sc. 


HOOKED  RUGS 


Oxen-and-Plovv  Sampler  Hooked 
Rug.  a  pastoral  scene  including 
two  houses,  two  farmers,  two  oxen 
and  a  plow.  The  size  is  24  by  40 
inches.  15c. 

2014.  Square-Motif  Hooked  Rug.  Pat- 

tern is  made  up  of  concentric 
squares  in  contrasting  colors.  Must 
be  traced  on  burlap.  Size  is  24  by 
54  inches.  15c. 

2015.  Holly  Hooked  Rug.  Holly  leaves, 

stems  and  leaves  form  a  colorful 
border  on  a  neutral  background. 
A  paper  pattern  to  be  traced. 
Size:  27  by  40  inches.  15c. 


2016.  Scroll  Hooked   Rug.  Graceful 

scrolls  form  border.  Large  floral 
design  high-lights  center.  Back- 
ground is  done  in  several  colors. 
Size:  27  by  49  inches.  15c. 

2017.  Floral  Hooked  Rvig.  A  quaint,  old- 

fashioned  design.  Edge  of  rug  is 
dark,  design  is  done  in  light  shades. 
Rose  and  buds  form  center.  Size: 
22  by  44  inches.  15c. 

2018.  Bouquet  Hooked  Rug.  Scalloped 

border.  Large  floral  bouquet  in 
center  is  only  design.  Size:  24  by 
40  inches.  Can  be  done  in  four  or 
more  colors.  15c. 


KNITTED  DRESSES 


2560.  Knitted  One-Piece  Dress.  A 
lovely,  short-sleeved  tailored  dress. 
Tiny  collar,  buttons  up  front  of 
waist.  Slenderizing  rib  stitch.  20c. 

2557.  Two-PiECE  Knitted  Dress.  A  pop- 
ular design  for  the  younger  set. 
Done  in  two-tone  yarn.  Cardigan 
top,  full  skirt  topped  with  a  wide 
cummerbund.  Push-up  sleeves. 
CoUarless.  20c. 

2552.  Knitted  Afternoon  Dress. 

Round,  shirred  neckline,  tiny  gath- 


ered sleeves,  flared  skirt.  Two 
bands  of  gold  thread  form  outline 
yoke,  also  accent  hemline.  A  nar- 
row gold  belt  is  worn  with  dress. 
20c. 

Knitted  Two-Piece  Dress.  Make 
this  for  summer  in  white  and  your 
favorite  color.  Collarless,  short- 
sleeved,  check-stitch  top  jacket  is 
worn  over  all-white,  rib-stitch 
skirt.  Add  a  belt  with  a  bright, 
unusual  buckle.  15c. 


OTHER  KNITS  FOR  SPRING 


2556.  Jacket  Sweater.   A   Christine  2474. 
Hunter  design.  Buttons  up  front. 
Corners  of  opening  turn  back  to 
form  collar.  Edges  and  pockets  2471. 
bound  in  ribbon.  15c. 

2549.  Collarless  Cardigan.  Make  this 
in  bright  yarn  to  wear  over  a  light 
summer  dress,  or  with  a  white  2470. 
shirt.  Shaped  at  waist.  15c. 

2548.  Knitted  Vest.  Smart  with  a  tai- 
lored blouse  and  skirt.  Tweedy 
look  by  using  two  tones  of  same 
color.  Low  V  neckline.    15c.  2468. 

2494.  Sleeveless  Pull-Over.  Make  a 
smart  cable-knit  cashmere.  Wear 
it  inside  or  over  skirt.  Add  a  belt 
or  bright  pin.  V  neckline.    15c.  2467. 

2480.  Sleeveless  Blazer.  Knit  this  in 
white  with  edges  of  blazer  trimmed 
in  contrasting  color.  15c. 


Bathing  Suit.  Bra-and-shorts  style 
in  easy-to-knit  pattern.  Bra  is 
strapless.  15c. 

Cardigan.  Another  cashmere  fa- 
vorite. Neckline  is  trimmed  with 
three  rows  of  black  braid,  one  row 
trims  front  opening.  15c. 

Slipover  to  Match  2471.  Short 
sleeves,  may  be  worn  over  skirt 
with  belt.  Neckline  is  also  trimmed 
with  three  rows  erf  braid  and  tas- 
sels. 15c. 

Polka-Dot  Sweater.  A  nubby  knit 
with  short  sleeves,  low  U  neck- 
line, just-below-waistline  length. 
Use  a  bright  color  on  white.  15c. 

Jacket  Sweater.  This  summer  ad- 
dition is  done  in  basket-weave 
stitch.  Has  tiny  collar,  short 
sleeves,  buttons  up  front.  15c. 


OTHER  FEATURES 

Lists  are  senlfreeonrequest.  They  give  lille,  number  and  price  of  ail  our  booklets  and  patterns. 

2008.  List  of  Departmental  Booklets.  2076.  Things-to-Wear  Patterns. 

For  your  home,  garden,  beauty.  Aprons,  blouses,  accessories. 

entertaining  and  child  care.  1571.  Reference  List  of  Knitted  and 
1695.  Sub-Deb  Booklet  Libr.\ry.  Crocheted  Patterns. 

1660.  List  of  Journal  Hat  and  Bag  1752.  Handicraft-Pattern  List.  Things 

Patterns.  for  you  to  make  for  your  home, 

2333.  Children's  Patterns  List.  your  children,  gifts  or  your.self. 

We  will  gladly  send  any  of  these  booklets  and  patterns  if  you'll  order  by  name  and  number.  They 
■wilt  be  mailed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  upon  receipt  of  stamps,  cash,  check 
or  money  order.  Do  not  send  stamped,  addressed  envelopes  or  Savings  Stamps.  Readers  in  all 
foreign  countries  should  send  International  Reply  Coupons,  purchased  at  their  post  office. 
Please  address  all  requests  to  the  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phita.  5.  Penna. 


5leepy-time  clothes 

...and  how  to  keep  them 
f^      looking  like  dreams 


Women  who  love  the  feel  and  flattery 
of  sheer  washables  know  they  need 
special  core.  Just  one  careless  washing 
with  strong  soap  can  fade  delicate 
colors,  and  shrink  away  graceful  lines. 
But  when  you  give  your  fine  washables 
gentle  care  with  Ivory  Flakes,  colors 
look  brighter  .  .  .  fabrics  stay  new- 
looking  longer  .  .  .  keep  their  fit  better! 

Keep  your  washables  lovelier 
with  this  special  care 


NEGLIGEES  WITH  A  DELICATE  AIR, 

like  this  one,  are  safe  in  gentle 
Ivory  Flakes.  It's  one  soap  that 
fashion  experts  recommend  for 
all  fine  washables!' 

PAJAMA  SHORTIES  wear  longer 
if  they're  washed  gently  in  Ivory 
Flakes.  9944/100%  pure,  Ivory 
Flakes  are  so  mild ! 


TOMBOY  PAJAMAS 
AND  ROMANTIC  GOWNS 

kc('[)  llifii-  hue  ((ilors  and  fit 
far  longer  when  washed  genlly 
in  Ivory  Flakes.  iNo  other  soap 
in  liie  world  is  kinder 
to  fabrics  or  to  colors! 


Gown  by 
Textron 


SHEER  NYLONS,  too, 
need  nightly  washings  and 
the  gentlest  care!  Ivory 
Flakes  care  will  licl|)  them 
wear  and  wear  .  .  .  and  keep 
that  new,  fresh  lowk  ...  up 
to  ticice  as  long! 


If  it's  lovely  to  wear... It's  worth 

Ivory  Flakes"-^^ 


fast  flake  form  of  baby's  pure,  mild  Ivory  .  .  .  99''yioo%  Pure 
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Making 


arriage  Work 


By  VLiFFOttMf  it.  AitAMS 

Ph.D.,  Prnnsylvania  State  College, 
Department  of  Psychology 


a^/^ //^e  f'M      //mju'/r/^e^ ye€i^^mi^ 


The  Jealous  Wife 

Type  I:  AGGRESSIVE 

Elizabeth  is  possessive,  envious  and  obviously  jealous. 
Dominant  and  ag^essive,  she  burns  up  if  her  husband 
looks  at  another  woman,  or  if  another  woman  shows 
any  Interest  in  him.  She  creates  violent  scenes,  and 
tells  off  the  intruder  in  tempestuous  and  unrestrained 
language.  Ever  watchful,  Elizabeth  is  suspicious  of  her 
husband's  every  action;  demands  xplanations  of  the 
most  trivial  incident — why  was  he  ten  minutes  late  get- 
ting home,  what  was  he  talking  about  so  intently  with 
Mrs.  Jones,  where  was  he  when  she  phoned  the  office? 

Type  II:  FEARFUL 

Jane  is  quite  different.  She's  a  quiet,  sweet  girl,  not 
pretty,  but  attractive  and  wholesome.  She  is  married 
to  a  handsome  man,  debonair  and  charming.  ^  lien  he 
pays  the  slightest  attention  to  another  woman.  Jane  is 
crushed.  Her  usual  self-consciousness  is  magnified:  her 
slightest  blunder  produces  an  agony  of  embarrass- 
ment. Timid  and  hypersensitive,  she  silently  eals  her 
heart  out,  always  fearing  she  is  losing  her  husband. 
But  she  doesn't  confide  in  John,  and  he  is  puzzled,  dis- 
comfited and — though  he  is  a  patient  man — some- 
times irritated  bv  her  downcast  moods,  her  remoteness 
and  her  too  frequent  tears. 

Type  III:  REVENGEFUL 

Vengeful  and  spiteful,  Tania  is  constantly  trying  to 
get  even  with  her  husband.  She  has  little  evidence  to 
suggest  that  her  husband  is  involved  with  another 
woman,  but  it  is  easy  for  her  to  exaggerate  anything  he 
says  or  does,  ^'hen  jealousy  engulfs  her,  she  makes 
overtures  to  some  other  man,  hoping  to  reverse  the 
situation  and  make  her  husband  jealous.  Her  tactics 
have  led  her  to  undignified,  even  improper  conduct,  and 
she  and  her  husband  are  gradually  losing  their  friends. 

DISSIMILAR  as  they  seem,  each  of  these 
three  women  typifies  the  same  basic  fault — 
jealousy — in  one  of  its  commonest  forms.  All 
love  their  husbands,  but  by  giving  away  to  jealousy, 
each  is  risking  the  very  thing  she  prizes  so  highly, 
her  husband's  affection.  For  few  persons,  male  or 
female,  can  continue  to  love  a  jealous  mate. 

Elizabeth's  shrewishness  and  unreasonableness  in 
private,  her  outbursts  in  public,  have  destroyed  her 
husband's  love.  Jane's  morbid  sensitivity,  her  apathy 
and  lack  of  spirit  are  likely  to  drive  her  husband  to 
seek  fun  and  companionship  elsewhere.  Tania's  scan- 
dalous behavior  has  undermined  the  respect  her  em- 
bittered husband  onf«  had  ffjr  her.  Sooner  or  later, 
unless  she  mends  her  ways,  be  will  divorce  her. 

Though  husbands  as  well  as  wives  are  subject  to 
jealousy,  women  are  more  likely  to  be  jealous  than 
men.  Among  the  many  components  of  the  jealous  at- 
titude are  resentment  and  revenge,  fear  and  suspicion, 
and  lack  of  self-c^mfidence. 

Almost  invariably,  the  jealous  person  feels  in- 
ferior and  distru.st»  her  own  ability.  Disregarding  the 
fact  that  he  chose  her  in  the  first  plaw,  she  doubts 
that  her  f:haractcr  and  [jersonaiity  are  sufficiently 
attractive  to  hold  her  man.  She  feels  secure  only  when 
she  absorbs  his  exclusive  attention. 

Unfortunately,  many  jr^alous  fK;o(»Ie  do  not  recog- 
nize their  problem.  Yar  jealousy  rnasrpierarles  in 
many  guises;  it  may  take  the  frjrm  of  self-pity,  or  nag- 
ging, or  ridicule.   If  you  susjj«;ct,  <ir  know,  thai  you 


are  jealous,  you  must  accept  these  principles  before 
any  improvement  is  possible: 

1.  Jealousy  solves  nothing;  on  the  contrary,  it  ag- 
gravates the  problem,  or  may  even  create  one  where 
none  existed. 

2.  Jealousy  frequently  has  little  objective  basis. 
Perhaps  your  jealousy  is  a  symptom  of  your  own  emo- 
tional immaturity. 

3.  A  jealous  person  is  hard  to  live  with.  Love  does 
not  flourish  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion. 

4.  A  husband  usually  resents  his  wife's  lack  of 
trust  and  may  turn  elsewhere  for  appreciation  and 
understanding. 

5.  Affection,  love  and  fidelity  can  never  be  won  by 
demand,  nor  exacted  as  a  right.  They  can  only  be 
earned  by  continuing  effort. 

With  these  principles  in  mind,  adopt  a  systematic 
program  to  improve  the  situation: 

•  Accept  the  fact  that  your  own  emotional  attitude 
is  at  least  partly  responsible,  and  concentrate  on  im- 
proving that,  rather  than  trying  to  force  your  husband 
into  a  pattern  acceptable  to  you.  Easier  said  than 
done — for  jealousy  is  one  of  the  hardest  faults  to  cor- 
rect— but  worth  a  try. 

•  Search  for,  and  try  to  correct,  any  basic  flaws  in 
\our  marriage  which  may  drive  your  husband  to  seek 
solace  elsewhere.  Friction  over  money,  religion  or  in- 
laws makes  the  other  woman  more  attractive. 

Take  pride  in  the  fact  that  your  husband  chose  to 
marry  you.  Realize  that  you  first  won  him  by  com- 
peting for  him  (consciously  or  unconsciously)  and 


Are  You  Proud  of  Him? 

For  you  to  take  pride  in  any  man,  his  achieve- 
ments and  habits  must  please  and  delight  you.  Answer 
yes  or  no, 

1.  Do  your  women  friends  admire  him? 

2.  Are  you  proud  of  his  personal  appearance? 

3.  Do  you  respect  the  kind  of  work  he  does? 

4.  Is  he  cordial  to  your  relatives? 

5.  Are  you  proud  of  his  general  reputation? 

6.  Is  he  respectful  anfl  considerate  of  older  people? 

7.  Does  he  keep  his  temper  in  heated  arf^uments? 

8.  Is  he  careful  al>out  cleanliness? 

9.  Does  he  cx>mparc  favorahly  with  your  friends*  hus- 
bands? 

10.  Are  you  proud  of  his  community  interests? 

11.  At  a  party,  does  he  show  you  enough  attention? 

12.  Does  he  try  to  f^et  ahead  in  his  joh? 

l:i.  An*  his  voice  unil  spf*4u-h  huhits  pleasiiiK  to  yf>u? 

14.  DocH  he  have  any  special  talt^iit  you  are  proud  titt 

15.  Will  he  co-operate  when  you  entertain  women 
friends? 

16.  D<M-s  he  use  profanity  or  ol>sc*nity? 

IT.  Is  he  iiiiiiKMlerate  in  any  <lrinkinK  he  4l<M^s? 

IH.  D<M-s  III-  ofti^n  make  Harcaslii-,  cutting  remarks? 

An-  any  of  his  riiiiiini-risiiiN  ofTeiisivi*  to  you? 
241.  lliM-s  his  hi-huvior  in  pulilii'  i-vi-r  Hhiinii-  you? 

All  lull  llir  last  fiic  (iiifstions  slitmlil  hr  answered  yes. 
C.rvilil  2  [minis  for  carli  rorrrrt  an  swer  to  the  first  fire 
items  aiul  I  paint  r.ndi  far  llir  last  fifteen.  Any  .scare 
aliove  2<)  in(li<  (itJ's  real pritle  in  your  mate.  Willi  a  .scare  of 
I  I  or  less,  re.check  lit  si;e  ifyati  have  lieen  too  luird  on  him. 


that  is  the  only. way  you  can  hold  him.  Are  you  as  at- 
tentive as  ever  to  grooming  and  cleanliness,  to  clothes, 
to  your  qualifications  as  a  companion? 

Of  course,  if  your  husband  is  a  genuine  philan- 
derer, you  have  a  real  problem,  and  one  which  can  be 
solved  only  by  his  conscious  effort  as  well  as  yours. 
But  even  in  this  case,  jealousy  will  not  help. 

Occupation :  Housewife 

MANY  jobs  in  this  world  deal  with  abstractions, 
with  ideas  or  services  remote  from  the  every- 
day necessities  of  life,  but  homemaking  is  not 
one  of  these.  The  tasks  involved  in  homemaking  are 
immediate  and  tangible;  no  wife  and  mother  need 
ever  feel  her  job  is  unnecessary.  Yet  many  housewives 
do  feel  that  housework,  if  not  superfluous,  is  certainly 
frustrating.  Engaged  girls  often  resent  the  prospect 
of  keeping  house — though  expecting  to  be  supported. 
What  are  the  objections  to  housework? 

Monotony.  Though  there  are  many  repetitive  tasks 
in  housework,  so  are  there  in  any  job.  Train  yourself 
to  perform  the  routine  tasks  as  early  in  the  day  and  as 
efficiently  as  possible,  and  to  busy  your  mind  with 
ideas  while  your  hands  are  occupied  making  the  beds. 
Plan  a  little  break  when  you  have  finished — a  second 
cup  of  coffee,  or  five  minutes  with  the  paper.  While 
you  can't  eliminate  irksome  chores,  have  you  used  all 
your  ingenuity  in  minimizing  them? 

Housekeeping  requires  little  intelligence.  With  this 
all  too  common  attitude  I  cannot  agree.  Cooking,  sew- 
ing, counseling  your  children,  freshening  a  room  by 
rearranging  furniture — these  are  creative  tasks  de- 
manding imagination  and  talent.  And  while  washing 
dishes  may  not  be  very  stimulating,  there's  always  a 
challenge  in  devising  short  cuts  for  such  chores. 

Long  hours.  While  there's  some  truth  in  the  old 
saying  that  woman's  work  is  never  done,  a  well- 
planned  schedule  and  a  systematic  approach  will  help. 
Even  so,  every  housewife  should  arrange  to  get  away 
from  home  at  regular  and  fairly  frequent  intervals.  If 
you  can't  afford  a  baby  sitter,  perhaps  you  and  a 
friend  can  take  turns  "sitting"  for  each  other. 

Lack  of  companionship.  Unfortunately,  many 
housewives,  especially  mothers  of  young  children,  do 
lack  adult  companionship  during  the  day.  Telephon- 
ing to  friends,  turning  on  the  radio,  going  next  door 
for  amidmorningcup  of  coffee — all  these  help;  as  does 
the  plan  of  regularly  scheduled  time  off  for  mother. 

But  the  real  solution  to  this  problem,  as  to  other 
occupational  handicaps  of  housewives,  lies  in  your 
mental  attitude.  Learn  to  regard  housework  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  the  end  as  the  creation  of  a  home. 

Efficient  housekeeping  keeps  your  house  clean 
and  orderly,  provides  nourishing  meals  punctually 
served.  But  creative  homemaking  lies  in  the  winter 
bouquet  of  greens  and  berries  gathered  from  the 
fields;  in  a  meal  assembled  with  an  air  of  welcome  and 
a  minimum  of  flurry  when  your  husband  unexpect- 
edly brings  friends  home  for  dinner;  in  knowing  when 
to  let  your  son  disrupt  the  dining  room  to  play  train 
with  the  (;hairs.  Housework  is  a  craft;  homemaking 
is  an  art.  Both  are  essential.  Tim  craft  runs  your 
house— but  tlu^  art  gives  it  spirit. 

Do  You  A^ree? 

MyyoiiiiK  tvifo  is  vnnlinitallyjlirling  with  other 
invit.  Dtu-s  this  tm-dii  .n/w  «/<«".s/i'f  /<»r»'  ine? 

N<it  necessarily — siie  may  be  (Mintinuing  a  girl- 
liood  habit.  Have  a  H(;rious  friendly  talk  with  her, 
[loinlin^  out  how  her  behavior  upsets  you,  and  how  it 
can  hurt  you  both  socially. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
PERTUMERS  TO  H.  M    QUEEN  MART. 

YARDLEV  .  LON  DON 


a  colorful  new  perfume 
by  YARDLEY 

Lotus  Perfume,  $5.00  to  $17.50.  Cologne,  $1.50  and  $2.50. 
Sachet,  $1.50.  Dusting  Powder,  $1.65.  Plus  tax. 


Yardley  products  for  America  are  created  in  England  and  finished  in  the  U.S.A.  from  the  original  English  formulae,  combining  imported  and  domestic  ingredients.  Yardley  of  London,  Inc.,  620  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.C; 
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. . .  and  nobody,  but  nobody,  can  be  as  self-happy  and  as  self-centered 
as  the  high-school  male  ^s  ho  considers  himself  a  grade-A  Heathcliff, 
the  answer  to  a  maiden's  prayer.  But  ask  any  high-school  girl  (and  we 
asked  ten  of  them  just  to  be  sure!)  what  little  boys  are  really  made  of 
and  the  answers  are  enough  to  make  a  smart  bov  sit  up  and  make 
changes.  Girls  like  boys,  naturally — but  they'd  like  the  boys  even 
better  if  they  would  consider  a  few  of  the  important  pointers  listed 
below.  All  summed  up,  it  goes  this  way: 

•  "Boys  seem  so  scared  about  etiquette — ichy  don't  they  just  read  a 
good  book  on  it  in  private  and  learn  ichat  is  right.'' 

"But  don't  overdo  it  because  no  manners  at  all  are  often  better  than 
a  boY  tcho  acts  like  a  male  Emily  Post!" 

Girls  like  boys  whose  manners  are  "a  natural,"  who  remember 
little  things  like  pulling  out  chairs,  and  helping  a  gal  wth  her  coat, 
not  just  on  the  first  two  or  three  dates,  but  always.  And  for  an  added 
attraction,  a  really  swell  fellow  use  his  best  manners  with  a 
girl's  family,  greeting  mother  cordially  when  she  answers  the  phone, 
remembering  to  stand  when  even  the  littlest  sister  comes  into  the 
room,  and  checking  with  his  date  early  in  the  evening  about  her 
dating  dead  line,  so  he  can  deliver  her  to  home  and  hearthside  right 
on  the  dot!  And  girls  prefer  boys  who  will  find  out  things  ahead  of 
time — just  how  much  a  dance  bid  costs,  how  to  make  proper  intro- 
ductions, or  reserve  a  table  at  a  restaurant,  and  the  facts  about  get- 
ting on  and  off  a  bus  or  streetcar  (the  boy  gets  on  last,  pays  the  fare 
and  then  gets  first  to  help  his  girl  down).  In  short,  to  get  rated 
a  dream  and  a  half  by  the  women  in  his  life,  a  boy  should  learn 
the  rules  carefully  and  then  follow  them  casually^  as-if  he'd  known 
them  all  the  time! 

•  "  Why  dont  boys  ever  pick  clothes  to  suit  their  complexions?  Girls  are 
so  color-conscious,  and  boys  should  be  tJie  same.'" 

"Suits  should  not  be  too  loud  .  .  .  and  boys  should  wear  dress  shirts 
only  in  white,  or  light,  solid  colors." 

The  size  of  the  wardrobe  should  fit  the  size  of  the  wallet,  of 
course,  but  girls  agree  they  like  their  men  best  in  loud  sports  coats, 
corduroy  jackets  or  bright  sweaters  for  school,  and  navy  or  gray  suits 
(will)  a  narrow  stripe  or  two)  for  date  wear.  Evening  clotlics  for  a 
big  formal  dance  are  extra  special,  but  a  fellow  can  still  make  out 
like  mad  in  a  good  dark  suit.  The  favorite  shirts  are  white,  or  light 
colors,  with  button-down  collars;  bow  ties  lose  out  one  to  nine,  in 
favor  of  wool  knit  ties,  knotted  Windsor  style.  No  hats  allowed  on 
dales,  the  girls  say;  loud  Argyle  socks  go  over  like  Rover;  and  the 
new  gianl-si/<:d  crepe-soled  shoes  are  fine  for  school  if  the  boy  keeps 
a  more  soljer  pair  in  his  closet  for  nighttime  wear.  There  was  a  warm 
vote  in  favor  of  umbrellaa  for  boys  ("You  don't  have  lo  gel  wel  jusl 
to  1)C  masculine!")  and  all  the  females  agr(;ed  that  Gorgeous  (;eorge 
{yiK-H  with  loud  Iropital  shirts,  faddish  haircuts,  peroxide  "lucky 
streaks"  and  loo-prgged  pants  were  "just  tof)  embarrassing  tf)  datr-." 


•    "I'd  like  variety  on  my  dates — not  tlie  same  old  movie  and  hot  dog." 

"Boys  in  the  neighborhood  too  often  just  come  over  to  a  girl's  house 
— why  don't  they  ever  pay  back  invitations  by  taking  a  girl  out?" 

Fellows  who  use  the  telephone  techniques  of  "Guess  who?"  and 
"What're  you  doing  Friday  night?"  are  just  plain  lethal  like  Latin. 
Girls  want  to  be  asked  for  an  ordinary  date  at  least  two  days  in  ad- 
vance, two  weeks  in  advance  for  big  occasions.  And  they're  ma-ad, 
simply  ma-ad  about  the  smooth  character  who  will  open  the  conver- 
sation with  an  outright  bid  for  a  date,  stating  the  where,  the  when 
and  the  what  they  will  do  that  evening,  so  a  girl  can  make  blue  jeam 
or  blue  chiffon  wardrobe  plans  accordingly.  Most  girls  would  rather 
have  a  boy  show  up  five  minutes  late  for  a  date  than  five  minutes 
early  (who  wants  to  get  caught  with  her  cold  cream  on?),  and  unless 
it's  love  like  Lamour,  most  girls  prefer  double  dating  for  fun.  Only  a 
slow  schmoe  would  suggest  "sitting  this  one  out"  at  his  girl's  home 
every  evening,  but  each  girl  agreed  she  would  rather  sit  home  playing 
records  with  the  right  boy  than  just  sit  home!  As  final  chatter  matter, 
movies  as  date  doings  get  too  tedious  when  a  boy  might  suggest 
bowling,  swimming,  roller  skating,  basketball  or  horseback  riding,  and 
one  good  play  or  concert  can  be  as  good  as  three  Montgomery  Qift 
movies  combined,  according  to  many  female  fancies. 

••  "I'm  tired  of  orchids — a  couple  of  iris  heads,  a  pale  pink  camellia  or 
a  few  bright  daisies  are  just  as  nice." 

"Why  can't  ice  bring  back  exchange  dance  cards — variety  is  such 
fun  at  a  formal  dance.'^ 

It's  all  "just  too  sweet  and  you  shouldn't  have  done  it,"  the  girls 
agree,  for  boys  who  send  too  big,  too  expensive  or  too  thoughtless 
corsages  for  dances.  The  gals  prefer  the  boy  to  ask  what  color  dress 
his  date  is  wearing,  where  she  wants  to  wear  the  corsage  (hair,  shoul- 
der, pinned  to  her  evening  dress  or  tied  to  her  wist)  and  then  make 
his  choice  of  color,  size  and  type  of  flower  accordingly.  For  a  formal 
dance,  a  car  is  an  almost  "must"  demand — either  a  cab,  the  family 
jalopy  or  a  double-date  arrangement.  A  good  date  will  call  ahead  to  a 
restaurant  or  night  club  for  "afterward"  reservations  if  necessary, 
will  make  brief  but  poised  conversation  with  the  chaperons  and  see 
that  his  girl  gets  an  exchange  dance  or  two  on  this  special  evening. 
And  since  the  usual  high-school  gay  fray  lasts  until  well  after  mid- 
night, no  fellow  should  expect  to  be  asked  in  after  he  brings  his  date 
for  the  evening  to  her  own  doorstep. 


•  "If  a  girl  doesn't  want  to  be  kissed  good  night,  never  force  the  issue." 

"I  guess  almost  every  girl  would  like  to  go  steady  sometime,  but  only  ^ 
in  the  old-fashioned  meaning." 

Only  a  schmoe  type  would  force  a  girl  to  kiss  him  if  she 
doesn't  want  to,  and  only  a  super-schmoe  type  would  talk  about  it  -* 
afterward  if  she  does.  Going  steady  shouldn't  be  just  another  way  to 
pass  time,  but  have  the  real  "engaged  to  be  engaged"  meaning,  even 
in  high  school.  If  a  boy  gives  a  girl  his  class  ring,  it's  his  prerogative 
to  break  it  up  later  if  he  wants  to — but  it's  a  gal's  choice  about  how  to 
return  the  ring,  and  when.  Necking  is  just  everybody's  personal 
problem,  the  girls  agree,  but  no  boy  should  try  to  kiss  a  girl  until  at 
least  the  third  date,  nor  even  mention  going  steady  until  they'\r 
passed  the  ten-date  mark.  And  once  the  moonlight-and-roses  stuff  i- 
all  over  (most  girls  "don't  expect  to  get  really  engaged  in  high 
school"),  no  sulking,  no  gossiping,  no  telling  it  all  to  the  other  boys — 
a  girl  always  wants  to  go  right  back  where  she  started  as  "just  friends." 


Mlarinff  Any  Fun? 

Movie  flute  on  WmIiu'wIux,  gym  dance  f«»r  Fri<luy,  (IokK'*'  ">ixhI 
on  Saliir«l:i\?  ()r  ar<-  iIuti'  \t\fi  hluiik  Mpa«-«'«  on  your  <'al«'ii«lur 
v>Ihtc  tin-  fun  hIioiiM  \>v'{  'I'fH-n  iiia>iM-  ><»ii  can  a  liini  or  two 
on  liow  lo  Im-  a  >;oo<l  <lal«-.  JumI  McncI  five  r«'ntM  for  lh«'  Sul>-I)el» 
iMMiklcl,  UaiIX.  I  oK  I)\IIN<;,  iNo.  I22«.  Writ«-  to  the  K«-f«-renre 
Lihrury,  LaiHKS'  IIoMK  JOlJItNAL,  l'liilu<lelp>iiu  Ti,  IVnnHylvuniu. 


dding  Bells  Chime  —sweet  harmony  as  Frances  Louise  Ward  weds  piano-heir  Charles 
hler  White  in  St.  Aloysius  Church,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island.  Charles  beams  his  pride— 
anceslooks  luscious.  Her  cream-smooth  complexion  ?  Ah,  that's  Woodbury's  beauty  trick ! 


Bermuda  daze!  "i  've  been  in  a  daze,"  chuckles  Charles, 
"since  Frances  danced  into  my  life!"  Courtship  kept 
him  hopping.  Yale!  New  York!  Carolina  plantation! 


"Becoming,  I'm  sure!"  laughs  Frances.  Al- 
ways becoming — skin  smoothed  by  Wood- 
bury, made  with  beauty-cream  ingredient. 


r  so  alarmed,  Charles?  it'ii  taste  as  sweet  as 

mces  looks!  Smart  Frances,  she  knows  secret 
;weet-to-kiss  skin  is— Woodbury.  True  beauty 
p,  made  by  skin  specialists.  Made  extra-mUd. 


Crowning  touch!  Last  minute  dressing  that 
began  — on  Lohengrin  Day  as  always— 
with  Frances'  Woodbury  Facial  Cocktail. 
"So  my  skin  would  look  satiny,  too!" 


"Cream  up  rich  lather,"  she 
shows  you.  "Massage  thor- 
oughly—ieel  how  gentle! 
After  rinses,  skin's  a' sparkle." 


For  the  skin  you  love  to  touch. 

Marrying  debs  know,  it's 
extra-mild  Woodbury  Facial 
Soap.  Coaxes  fresher  beauty. 


Beauty-Cream  lather... for  a 

beauty  complexion  all  over ! 
Now  Woodbury  in  two  sizes, 
facial  and  big  new  bath-size. 


(^^^e ycm"  filad-^  a  rcc/i  l^eaiU^- cream  xn^redceat. 


/ 


says  Lilly  Dache 


says  Tina  Leser 


soys  Elizabeth  Hawes 


.  with  the  basic  new  style  that  gives  you  more  elbowroom,  headroom  and  legroom  with  luxurious  interiors 


Four-room  car  with  a  three-way  stretch  .  .  .  More  elbowroom,  headroom,  legroom 
and  baggage  room — yet  no  outside  bulges  and  bustles  to  get  scraped!  The  New 
Dodge  is  so  compact,  it's  easy  to  put  to  bed  in  present-day  garages! 


Quiet  as  a  kitten  .  .  .  You  can't  even  hear  the  new  Get-Away  Kngine  with  ar 
ear  trumpet,  yet  it  has  so  much  power  you  leave  pokey  cars  tied  to  the  cornei 
when  the  traffic  light  changes  .  .  .  New  Dodge  is  the  new  darling  in  traffic! 


Climate  to  order  .  .  .  No  more  front-seat  "hot  foot"  while  back-seat  passengers 
shiver— the  new  under-hood  All-Weather  Comfort  System  distributes  fresh  air 
warmth  to  all— and  automatically,  just  like  your  thermostat  at  home! 


Smooth  as  ermine  with  flashing  get-away  .  .  .  Silken  power  that  zips  you  arouni 
slow  traffic  with  plenty  to  spare — new  Gyro-matic  transmission  that  frees  you  froi 
gear-shifting  .  .  .  and  Dodge  All-Fluid  Drive  to  smooth  every  mile  you  drive. 


LOWER  ON  THE  OUTSIDE  .  .  .  Higher  on  the  In; 
SHORTER  ON  THE  OUTSIDE  .  .  .  Longer  on  the  In; 
NARROWER  ON  THE  OUTSIDE  .  .  .  Wider  on  the  Ini 

See  how  it's  done!  Let  your  Dodge  Dealer  show  y< 

The  Daring  New 

DODGI 

coRancT 
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The  Woman  I  Admire  Most 

By  JVDITH  CHASE  CaURCHILL 


lONFRONT  any  man  with  the  question 
I  as  to  which  of  all  women  he  admires 
I  most,  and  he'll  combine  truth  and  safe 
domestic  policy  by  assuring  you  it's 
;  ne  feminine  member  of  his  family.  But 
I  )be  him  further,  and  bar  these,  and  you'll 
I  d  his  admiration  has  a  remarkable  range, 
rm  a  woman  who  exists  only  in  his  dreams 
I'a  very-much-alive  First  Lady  of  the  Land. 
iTo  unearth  these  private  preferences  of 
I :  male,  we  asked  each  of  these  well-known 
1  n  to  name  for  us  the  woman  he  admires 
I  ist,  and  tell  exactly  why.  Here's  what 
I  :y  answered.  Their  varied  ideals  confirm 
I  ■  suspicion  that  few  men  admire  women 
I  the  same  reason. 

'The  woman  I  admire  feels  that  her  in- 
tion  is  infinitely  more  reliable  than  all 
.n's  wisdom;  that  the  rules  of  sports- 
nship  and  fair  play  are  to  be  abided  by 
y  when  she  is  winning;  that  logic  is  a 
bolical  plot  against  her  sex;  and  that  all 
chanical  ^xigets  are  apt  to  blow  up  at 
/  moment.  1  admire  her  most  because 
re  are  most  of  her.  In  fact,  I've  never 
own  any  other  kind." 

—Gardner  Rea. 

'My  girl  is  Lillian  Russell.  The  only 
le  I  wish  I  had  a  few  more  years  on  my 
)ulders  is  when  I  think  I  might  have  seen 
•  in  one  of  those  plumed  Gainsborough 
cs.  Probably  it's  because  I'm  so  crazy 
Dut  the  theater  and  she  represents  the 
I'ist  exciting  period  of  it,  when  Broadway 
|s  really  diamond-dusted." 

—J.  Carrol  Naish. 

'The  kind  of  woman  I  admire  most  is  the 
)er  Phi  Beta  Kappa  type.  I'm  all  for  the 
liny  gal,  the  one  who  knows  Picasso 
m  Prokofieff  and  Arnold  Toynbee  from 
urman  Arnold.  I  know  there's  one  big 
;ch  to  this.  If  America  could  produce  lots 
such  admirable  women,  how  could  we 
Jce  our  men  marry  them?  " 

—James  A.  Micfaener. 

'I  admire  the  Southern  planter's  wife 
i  daughter  of  the  Civil  War.  Reared  in 
ury,  she  found  her  world  suddenly 
isted  apart  by  a  war  which  she  knew  in 
:  heart  was  a  lost  cause.  She  saw  her 
in  killed  and  her  home  destroyed  by  the 
!S  of  an  invading  army.  But  from  the 
les,  she  helfied  to  construct  k  new  world, 
gracious,  as  living,  and  infinitely  more 
ble  than  the  old." 

—Frank  ti.  Slaughter. 

'The  woman  I  admire  most  is  Mrs. 
ianor  Roosevelt.  Because,  though  she  is 
t  beautiful,  she  has  something  greater 
d  more  elusive — charm.  Because  she  can 
derstand  the  frailties  of  human  nature, 
i  d  still  love  humanity.  Because  she  has  a 
1  nd  of  her  own,  yet  is  open-minded  al- 
'  ys  toward  the  opinions  of  others.  Be- 
( ise  her  heart  is  warm,  and  whatever  mis- 
1  ces  she  may  make  are  in  the  direction 
(  kindness.  Because  she  has  never  stepped 
<  t  of  her  femininity  and  is  a  loving 
1  )ther  and  grandmother.  Because  she  be- 
1  ves  in  the  importance  of  the  home, 
i  d  is  a  hostess  so  gracious  that  kings 
:  d  paupers  have  felt  equally  at  home 
'  th  her.  Because  she  gave  her  husband 
1  stinted  loyalty  and  support  in  whatever 
I  undertook.  Because  she  was  and  is  a 
:at  humanitarian,  combining  in  herself 
;  best  in  women  everywhere,  great  or 
mble,  of  whatever  time  or  place." 

—Paul  I.  Wellman. 

r'Some  would  call  her  old-fashioned.  She 
•lesn't  keep  the  radio  going  all  the  time, 


and  she  isn't  always  nagging  me  to  go  to 
the  movies.  Nor  does  she  explain  to  me  or 
anyone  else  in  sight  what  is  wrong  in  Outer 
Mongolia.  When  I  think  of  all  the  things 
she  doesn't  do,  I  could  give  her  a  great  big 
kiss.  She's  Whistler's  Mother." 

—Will  Cuppy. 

"I  see  her  face  dimly  through  a  veil  of 
suffering.  Her  hands  are  swiftly  skillful ;  her 
eyes,  compassionate.  She  really  consists  of 
three  women:  morning  nurse,  day  nurse 
and  night  nurse." 

—Erie  Stanley  Gardner. 

"The  woman  I  admire  most  taught  me 
German  in  Pittsburgh's  Central  High 
School  thirty-five  years  ago.  She  was  not 
pretty,  but  her  loving-kindness  radiated 
upon  all  of  us  in  the  dark  schoolroom  like 
noonday  sunshine." 

— W.  E.  Farbstein. 

"She  was  an  eight-grade  teacher  in  a 

little  Michigan  town,  who  had  never  been 

more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  home. 

But  she  gave  to  starved  minds  a  sense  of  the 

world,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  to  know 

about  it."  ,  .        , , 

— .lohn  Tebbel. 


THE  WOMAIV 
I  MOST  AUMIKE 

The  wonderful  ivoman  whom  I  adore 
Is  always  exciting,  never  a  bore. 
She  doesn't  believe  that  conversation 
Is  strictly  a  one-way  dissertation  ; 
She  seldom  if  ever  has  got  my  goat 
With  dull,  interminable  anecdote, 
Or,  without  my  interest  or  inquiry, 
Gushed  out  a  detailed  oral  diary 
Of  ii'hat  she's  seen  and  done  and  said 
From  the  minute  she  first  got  out  of  bed. 
She's  perfectly  happy  ivhen  she's  alone 
And  doesn't  spend  hours  at  the  telephone. 
She  sometimes  admits  that  she  is  ivrong. 
And  her  looks  in  the  mirror  are  not  too  long. 
In  short,  she  has  every  feminine  virtue 
Without  the  feminine  faults  that  hurt  you. 
BUT  she's  only  a  dream  just  to  make  you 
smile. 

There  really  ain't  any  such  animile. 

— Gelett  Burgess. 

"The  woman  I  admire  most  need  have 
but  three  traits:  she  must  be  honest,  con- 
siderate and  affectionate.  I  wouldn't  care 
what  she  looked  like — all  women  are  beauti- 

—Frederick  V.  Fell. 

"I  rate  women  highest  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  —Howard  Dietz. 

"  I  still  go  for  that  old-fashioned  girl  who 

looks  like  she  knows  what  to  do  when  the 

baby  starts  crying."      „,  .  „ 

—Wick  Haymes. 

"The  woman  I  admire  most  writes  all 
her  letters  with  a  ballpoint  fountain  pen, 
produces  her  own  clothes  with  home-grown 
sequins  on  the  skirt,  never  needs  new 
shoes,  gathers  her  own  pearls  for  her  neck- 
laces, stays  out  of  beauty  parlors,  and  is 
nice  to  dream  about  on  June  evenings  at 
the  seashore.  She  seldom  says  a  word  and 
invariably  disappears  in  the  mist  when  a 
fellow  opens  his  eyes.  She's  a  mermaid,  of 


course. 


—Frederick  C.  Otbman. 


LESTER^ 


"Lena  Home — because  she  is  beautiful. 
Because  she  is  the  only  lady  whose  name 
outside  a  theater  would  draw  me  in." 

— .lames  I^lason. 


The  genuine  Lester  Betsy  Ross  Spinet  will  add 
immeasurable  charm  to  your  home  life. 

Musically  ...  it  is  a  superb  instrument  built  of  the 
finest  materials  and  backed  by  Lester's  61  years 

experience  in  building  nothing  but  quality  pianos. 

Decorativeiy . .  .the  Lester  Betsy  Ross  Spinet  is 

truly  beautiful  in  contemporary  and 
traditional  models  ...  all  compactly  sized  . . . 

all  gracefully  designed  to  enhance  your  home. 


See  the  latest  models  at  your  focal  dealer ... 

who  will  gladly  arrange  convenient  terms. 

Guaranteed  for  ten  years;  made  ONLY  by  the 
Lester  Piano  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  builders 
of  world  renowned  Lester  Grand  Pianos. 


told  by  America's  toremost  piano  doalort 


LESTER     PIAMO     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY  INC 


P     13,  PA. 

•(  postage  ) 
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Think  of  Cleaning  Pbinted 
Walls  and  Woodwork 


Instantly  your  paint  is  beautifully, 
spotlessly,  evenly  clean! 


Think'  of  cleaning  painted  walls  and 
woodwork  with  the  ease  of  dusting  by 
just  wiping  away  the  dirt.  Well,  that's 
exactly  what  you  do  with  SPIC  and 
SPAN— Procter  &  Gamble's  amazing 
cleaning  discovery!  Just  wring  out  a 
cloth  in  a  Sfjlution  of  SPIC  and  SPAN  — 
and  wipe  the  damp  cloth  over  the  paint. 
With  a  few  easy  strokes,evon  thuclirtiest 
dirt  simply  vanishes!  Right  before 


your  eyes,  paint  comes  beautifully,  spot- 
lessly, evenly  CLEAN!  There's  nothing 
to  rinse  — nothing  to  wipe  dry.  No 
streaks  or  cloth  marks.  With  the  ease 
of  dusting,  dirty  walls  and  woodwork 
take  on  new  beauty  —  look  freshly 
painted!  So,  do  your  spring  cleaning 
with  SPIC  and  SPAN;  and  with  the  ease 
of  dusting,  just  wipe  away  the  dirt 
Ciet  SPIC  and  span  today! 


NO  SOAP,  NO  OTHER  CLEANER,  NOTHING  IN  AMERICA  CLEANS  LIKE  SPIC  and  SPAN'!  ® 


O  ly  iy,  Tlic  I'focitr  &  Ciiiihlc  Company 


Fifty  Years  Ago 
In  The  Journal 


Ti  AprU,  1899,  this  country  paid 
I  Spain  820,000,000  for  the  Philip- 

•  nes,  Guam  and  Puerto  Rico.  There 
as  a  lynching  ui  Georgia,  a  tornado 

Northern  Missouri,  and  a  miners' 
ot  at  Coeui  d'Alene,  Idaho.  Wil- 
iin  K.  Vanderbilt  was  married  at 
ewport,  and  Massachusetts  got 
ound  to  revoking  the  order  which 
juished  Roger  Williams  in  1635. 

The  custom  of  having  the  gas 
ghted  in  the  bedrooms  in  early 
cning  and  burning  until  bedtime 

•  lis  the  air  completely  of  its  fresh- 
•ss,  and  the  majority  of  people 
cep  with  their  windows  shut 
ght.  No  wonder  so  many  girls 
ilTer  from  muddy  complexions," 
ates  the  April,  1899,  JOURNAL. 

a  piece  called  EggrolHng  on  the 
(  sident's  Big  Yard:  "On  the  top  of 
c  State,  War  and  Navy  Department 
I  ilding  is  a  large  ball  on  a  pole.  When 
f  children  see  this  ball  slide  down  the 
ule  they  know  it  is  twelve  o''clock  and 
<  the  watches  and  clocks  all  over  the 
nintry  are  regulated  by  Uncle  Sarns 
inc  tliere  is  no  question  that  the  mo- 
lent  has  arrived  for  opening  the  lunch 
jxes." 

Hire  throwing  at  weddings  is  be- 
ig  discontinued  by  the  better  ele- 
lent  of  people,"  reveals  Editor 
ok.  "Carnations  are  substituted, 
r  rose  petals,  or  dainty  handfuls 
f  violets." 


c  boiled  in  a  teakettle  and  the  water 
sej   for    tea,"    reprimands  Mrs. 

i-orer. 

For  a  steamer  trip  to  the  Coruincnt 
lit  in  your  bag  a  hot-water  bottle,  sev- 
nd  changes  of  muslin  and  flannel  un- 

riccar,  hose,  glpves,  etc. — not  for- 

•ttingyour  visiting  cards." 

The  summer  baby  requtrtfs  light- 
cight  wool  shirts  ^vith  high  neck 
lid  long  sleeves.  Flannel  in  some 
)rm  is  absolutely  necessary  next 
o  the  skin." 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  Amer- 
•ans  earn  under  $3000  a  year," 
vrites  Editor  Bok. 

>eriing  a  formal  dinner:  "Clams 
ind  oysters  are  served  first,  fol- 
ou  ed  by  soup  and  the  fish  course. 
Vlien  a  small  entree,  like  chicken 
xitty  served  with  bread.  Then  the 
naiii  meat  dish,  with  one  or  tivo 
egetables  and  fruit  sherbet.  Then 
lie  game  course  with  baked  mac- 
iroTii  or  lettuce  salad.  A  simple  but 
'legant  dessert  finishes  the  meal, 
i«c/i  as  frozen  pudding  with 
^'hipped  cream." 


m 


m 
m 
m 
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Gossip  about  people 

you  know, 
editors  you  liit^e  »nd 

what  {{oes  on 

in  rVew  York. 


IT  was  stiU  winter  in  the  Workshop 
when  Dawn  Crowell  Norman  went 
up  to  preview  Sally  Victor's  spring 
hats,  making  the  collection  look 
timely  right  now,  with  Easter  only  a 
couple  of  weeks  away.  Also,  what  the 
designer  said  to  Dawn  in  connection 
with  her  hats  seems  timely  too:  about 
how  wonderful  it  would  be  if  people 
all  over  the  world  could  only  get  to- 
gether the  way  her  hat  materials  get 
together  in  her  workrooms.  Smooth 
straws  from  the  Philippines,  braided 
straws  from  Italy,  ribbons  and  flowers 
from  France,  straws  from  Switzer- 
land, more  flowers  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Quaker  nets  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Maybe,  she  pondered,  that 
would  make  for  peace.  Peace  for  peo- 
ple. With  hats,  however.  Miss  Victor 
makes  one  major  stipulation.  They've 
got  to  be  pretty. 

• 

Louise  Whitehoiise's  waiter  in  a  res- 
taurant a  while  ago  asked  her  if  she  had 
a  brand-new  dollar  bill  she'd  let  him 
have  for  a  few  minutes.  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  brought  it  back,  but  she  says 
she'll  never  have  the  heart  to  spend  it, 
because  by  some  fantastic  folding  he'd 
made  it  into  a  ring  that  fitted  her  finger 

JOSEPH  DI  PIETRO 


JOSEPH   in    I'll'  I  KO 

Sally  Victor's  hatorium  —  where  international  accord  really  goes  to  the  head. 


A  new  way  to  carry  "mad  money." 

to  perfection,  as  you  can  see.  But  you'll 
have  to  work  it  out  for  yourself.  We 
haven't  the  faintest  idea  how  he  did  it. 


Looking  for  a  puppy  recently  to  pose 
ivith  a  girl  for  a  possible  picture,  we 
discovered  that  one  of  the  leading 
model  agencies  now  books  dogs  as 
well  as  girls.  The  dogs'  owners  get 
regular  models'  fees  (the  puppy  we 


looked  at  was  $10  an  hour),  and  bring 
their  pets  to  work  complete  with 
brushes,  combs  and  other  grooming 
accessories.  Most  popular  breeds  for 
pictures  are  cockers,  fox  terriers, 
dachshunds  and  great  Danes.  When 
the  puppy  came  to  tlie  Workshop, 
someone  here  asked  its  mistress  if  her 
puppy  had  been  very  busy  modeling 
lately.  "Thank  goodness,  yes,"  said 
the  owner,  a  model  herself.  "It's  the 
only  one  of  us  who  has."^ 
• 

George  Bernard  Sliatv  has  suggested 
enlarging  the  alphabet  from  26  to  40 
letters,  which  brought  the  remark  from 
someone  that  "the  only  practical  pur- 
pose Shaw's  idea  could  serve  would  be 
to  make  alphabet  soup  more  nourish- 
ing!" .  .  .  According  to  one  psychol- 
ogist, "Women  are  the  stronger  sex. 
They  should  help  their  men  live  longer. 
They  should  get  up  in  busses  to  give 
their  seats  to  men.  This,  and  marrying 
younger  men,  would  remove  one  of  the 
problems  of  old  age — those  eight  years 
of  widowhood."  .  .  .  Ingrid  Bergman 
(nearly  5'9")  dislikes  high  heels,  plays 
emotional  close-ups  in  stocking  feet 
or  standing  in  a  shallow  trench,  and 
wears  high  heels  only  in  a  scene  depict- 
ing loneliness — ''a  woman  walking 
alone  on  a  dusky  street  looks  far  lone- 
lier in  high  heels."  .  .  .  Highest  average 
pay  for  stenographers  is  in  San  Fran- 
cisco: $48.13  a  week.  Boston  is  lowest: 

$37.31  The  average  man  gets  1567 

haircuts  in  a  lifetime. 


It's  enough  tor  JOURNAL  readers  to 
know  that  a  new  revised  edition  of 
Ann  Batchelder's  Cookbook  will  be 
published  this  month.  As  the  jacket 
says,  "This  book  has  been  written  by 
the  most  beloved  food  writer  in  Amer- 
ica," which  is  just  what  every  JOURNAL 
reader  knows. 

O 

Listening  at  noon  the  other  day  through 
our  Workshop  window  to  the  carillon  of 
St.  Thomas',  up  the  street,  playing  a 
chorale  from  the  Bach  St.  Matthew 
Passion,  we  were  reminded  that  it  is  the 
New  York  churches,  much  more  than 
all  the  opera,  symphony  concerts  and 
recitals,  that  make  this  the  world's  most 
musical  city.  The  lists  of  programs  in 
the  papers,  especially  near  Easter,  are 
staggering,  not  only  in  their  number 
and  in  the  quality  of  their  performance, 
but  in  the  varied  feast  they  offer  the 
true  music  lover — the  finest  works  of 
Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn; 
of  older  giants  like  Palestrina  and  Pur- 


cell,  up  through  Brahms  and  Verdi,  and 
on  to  moderns  like  Honegger  and  Hinde- 
mith — most  of  them  free.  And  the  more 
you  like  music,  the  more  comfortable 
you  find  the  pews. 


If  what  one  of  the  biggest  fisheries  out  on 
the  Coast  tells  Alice  Blinn  comes  to 
pass,  you  ivill  soon  be  able  to  get  shoes 
with  uppers  of  salmon  leatlier — some- 
thing like  reptile  skin. 


Having  heard  a  while  back  about  Lois 
Schenck,  a  budding  actress,  who  be- 
tween jobs  was  inspired  to  make  her 
living  by  shining  shoes  outside  the 
Broadway  restaurant  where  many  pro- 
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Tom  the  Bootblack"  a  la  I')  19. 


ducers  come  to  lunch,  we  decided  to 
check  up  on  this  pretty  and  very  enter- 
prising bootblack.  As  could  be  expected, 
she's  been  doing  mighty  well.  Three 
television  shows,  twelve  radio  shows, 
fourteen  modeling  jobs,  and  a  small 
part  promised  in  a  movie  with  Loretta 
Young.  But  what  she  wants  most  is 
a  part  in  a  play.  So  in  bad  weather  she 
shines  shoes  at  theatrical  functions 
(where  producers  are  likely  to  gather), 
and  when  the  weather's  good  takes  up 
her  stand  again  outside  Sardi's,  where 
along  with  plenty  of  attention  she 
attracts  as  much  as  $15  a  day  in  fees 
and  tips,  and  many  offers  of  jobs, 
about  which  she  claims  she  can  now  af- 
ford to  be  choosy.  "Who  are  those  girls 
dressed  just  like  you,  shining  shoes  in 
Shubert  Alley?"  we  asked  her.  "Oh, 
they're  rehearsing  for  my  part  here, 
when  I  leave  this  play,"  said  Lois. 
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Tlio  houKe  alone  know  tli«>  Klio<«king  itot'rc't  il.  had  witnessod, 
but  that  soerot  held  a  threat,  for  all  who  5«lay«>d  thoro. 


GAIN  the  house  was  Hstening,  and  the  pas- 
sive, patient  strength  of  its  audience  lapped  into 
the  room,  surrounded  her,  flooded  between  her 
and  the  letter  she  was  writing.  Nonie  put  down 
her  pen  and  listened  too.  It  was  about  three 
o'clock  of  a  hot,  tropical  afternoon,  the  siesta 
hour,  so  everyone  else  in  the  house  was  drowsing, 
yielded  to  heat  and  custom.  At  such  times,  Nonie 
had  already  discovered,  when  human  alertness 
and  authority  were  in  abeyance,  the  island,  the 
tropics,  the  sun,  the  lush  green  growth,  the  mur- 
mur of  the  sea  came  into  possession,  reclaiming 
their  own. 

The  house  itself,  however,  seemed  never  un- 
aware, never  quite  subservient  to  the  people 
within,  or  the  tropics  without;  it  always  watched. 
And  listened. 

Or  so  it  seemed  to  Nonie  and  had  seemed  so 
during  almost  the  entire  three  weeks  of  her  stay 
within  it — ever  since,  in  fact,  she  had  come  to  the 
green  and  lovely  island,  in  the  middle  of  the  blue- 
and-purple  Caribbean,  Beadon  Island,  which  was 
now  to  be  her  home.  And  it  was  sheer  fancy 
to  feel  that  the  house  .  .  .  well,  lis- 
tened. It  was  absurd  and  more 
than  a  little  unfair  to  Royal 
Beadon,  who  was  to  be  her  husband, 
and  to  Aurelia  Beadon,  who  was  to  be  her  sister, 
both  of  whom  had  welcomed  her  so  warmly  and 
kindly  to  their  home.  Her  home  soon,  Roy  had 
said,  for  always.  So  she  would  conquer  that  form- 
less uneasiness. 

Actually,  the  house  was  very  quiet.  There  were 
sounds,  but  they  were  identifiable  sounds.  There 
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was  the  sound  of  the  sea;  she  was  never  quite  un- 
aware of  that.  On  clear  days  the  winds  blew,  rat- 
tling the  stiff  Spanish  bayonets  and  the  palms  and 
the  bamboos,  stirring  the  glossy  thickets  of  man- 
groves, waving  the  uncut  cane  pieces  like  prairie 
grass.  And  just  at  that  instant,  from  somewhere  in 
the  garden  came  the  sound  of  a  clear  small  trum- 
pet, from  the  throat  of  what  the  natives  aptly 
called  a  bugle  bird. 

The  shutters  had  been  closed  before  noon;  the 
room  in  which  Nonie  sat  was  shadowy  an(}*§Ti^liad 
turned  on  the  green-shaded  table  lamp  on  her 
writing  table  so  there  was  a  pool  of  light  around 
her  and  upon  the  white  note  paper.  Outside  in  the 
garden  the  bugle  bird  sang  again.  Nonie  went  back 
to  her  letter. 

.  .  and  of  course  the  whole  island  is  given 
over  mainly  to  sugar  plantations;  there  is  only  a 
handful  of  landowners:  the  Beadon  place.  Middle 
Road  adjoining  it  (that  is  owned  by  the  Shaws) 
and  one  or  two  others.  There's  a  tiny  village, 
called  Beadon  Rock,  and  all  through  the  island 
there  are  little  clusters  of  cottages  where  the 
laborers  and  field  hands  live.  None  of  the  house 
servants  lives  in  the  house,  but  every  plantation 
has  its  cluster  of  cottages.  Roy's  place,  as  you 
know,  is  called  Beadon  Gates,  and  is  very  beauti- 
ful; or  rather,  I  should  say,  was  very  beautiful.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  of  course,  not  much  was  done.  Roy 
says  the  machinery  is  all  but  obsolete,  but  that's 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  replacing  it.  And 
nothing  lasts  long  in  the  tropics." 

She  paused.  How  to  explain  to  Aunt  Honoria, 

whose  world  was  (Conlimted  on  Page  137) 
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This  Monian  suffers  from  scliizopKrenia.  She  lives  in  a  Morld  of  her  own  and  must  be  cared  for  in  every  Avay.  She  is  being  treated  Avith  electric  she 


WHAT  IS  MENTAL  ILLNESS? 


WHF,\  Mrs.  Templeton  v,as  in  her  late  forties,  she  began  to  cry  rather 
l  asily  and  feel  very  depressed.  Sometimes  she'd  pace  up  and  down, 
moaning  softly  to  herself.  On  really  "bad  days"  she'd  wake  up  so  un- 
happy she  didn't  feel  like  getting  up  and  she  would  lie  in  bed,  her  face 
pressed  against  the  pillow,  doing  nothing  all  day  except  now  and  again  when 
she  sobljed  like  a  child.  On  these  days,  her  meals  didn't  interest  her  and 
neither  did  her  family  or  friends;  and  when  lier  hnshand  tried  to  cheer  her 
with  small  presents,  she'd  harely  glanr  e  at  him  or  them. 

She  also  became  short-tempered — quite  unlike  the  smiling,  gentle  per- 
son she'd  always  been.  She  was  touchy  w  here  once  she'd  lieen  ahle  to  take  a 


joke;  irritable  where  once  she  had  been  gay  and  laughing.  Her  husband  was 
annoyed  at  first  in  the  change  in  her,  but  he  was  a  kind  and  thoughtful  man 
and  he  soon  began  to  wonder  if  perhaps  his  wife  was  ill.  He  enlisted  the  help 
of  their  progressive  family  doctor,  who  recognized  in  her  behavior  the 
symptoms  of  involutional  melancholia,  an  emotional  illness  to  which 
women  in  the  change  of  life  are  particularly  susceptible.  She  agreed  to  go 
to  a  near-by  psychiatric  hospital  for  treatment.  Within  five  months  she  was 
home,  able  to  take  up  her  normal  life  again,  cheerful  and  ha[)py. 

The  breakdown  of  Mrs.  Tcmpleton — that's  not  her  real  name,  of 
course — is  not  unusual.  The  happy  ending  to  her  story,  however,  is.  Mad 
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ere  is  hope  for  her  recovery. 

To  refuse  to  face  the  symptoms  of  mental  illness 
is  like  locking  the  door  and  throwing  aioay  the  key. 

by  Joan  Younger 

she  not  had  speedy,  up-to-date  treatment,  she  stood  a  chance  of  from 
two  to  fourteen  years'  suffering— probably  in  a  mental  hospital.  It 
made  the  difference  between  hfe  and  living  death  that  her  husband  re- 
alized early  she  was  ill — and  that  her  doctor  was  knowledgeable  enough  to 
judge  the  nature  of  her  illness. 

Thousands  of  other  women  are  not  so  fortunate:  although  shock  and 
hormone  treatments  have  proved  tremendously  fast  and  powerful  in  treat- 
ing involutional  melancholia  in  its  early  stages,  over  3000  women  entered 
state  mental  hospitals  last  year  in  such  an  advanced  stage  of  this  disease 
that  recovery  may  take  several  years  if  modern  treatment  is  not  available. 


This  shocking  state  of  affairs  is  common  not  only  in  cases  of  involu- 
tional melancholia,  but  in  all  manner  of  mental  illness.  Although  by  present 
reckonings  one  in  twenty  of  us  will  be  hospitalized  for  mental  illness  some- 
time during  our  lives,  we  know  so  little  about  this  sort  of  disease  that  we 
run  the  risk  of  not  knowing  what's  wrong  with  us  until  we're  in  an  acute, 
hard-to-treat  stage. 

Centuries  ago,  people  whose  minds  or  emotions  became  disordered  were 
believed  possessed  of  demons.  Despite  the  fact  that  today  mental  illness  is 
as  treatable  and  curable  as  is  any  other  major  disease,  we  still  fail  to  under- 
stand most  of  those  who  suffer  with  it,  and  when  they  become  too  "trouble- 
some" we  have  them  "put  away"  where  we  hope  they'll  get  good  custody — 
and  are  indifferent,  through  ignorance,  as  to  their  treatment. 

The  precepts  of  good  physical  health  are  taught  to  first-graders,  yet  few 
adults  know  the  precepts  of  good  mental  health.  Mental  illness  is  not  mys- 
terious, although  there  is  much  to  be  learned  about  it.  It  has  causes  and 
effects  and  general  symptoms.  We  needn't  be  psychiatrists  to  understand 
when  someone  is  mentally  ill — any  more  than  we  have  to  be  surgeons  to 
suspect  a  diseased  appendix  when  someone  complains  of  an  acute  pain  in 
his  right  side.  On  the  other  hand,  we  needn't  go  to  extremes.  It  is  as  dan- 
gerous for  the  untrained,  lay  person  to  attempt  to  diagnose  and  treat  the 
illness  of  the  mind  as  it  would  be  for  a  Scout  with  a  first-aid  merit  badge  to 
take  out  an  appendix.  But  it  is  not  dangerous  for  any  of  us  to  learn  the 
principles  of  sound  mental  health  and  to  know  what  irrational  or  emotion- 
ally dominated  behavior  and  outlook  is. 

Let  us  take  a  look  first  at  what  mental  health  is,  so  that  we  may  under- 
stand better  what  mental  illness  is.  A  state  of  mental  health  is  a  state  of 
happiness;  our  life,  our  behavior,  is  purposefully  directed  toward  what  we 
want  in  our  inner  hearts.  A  lot  of  camouflage  has  been  draped  over  our 
basic  desires,  probably  to  protect  them  from  injury,  but  it's  been  repeatedly 
found  that  when  these  trappings  are  stripped  away  we  all  want  to  love,  to  be 
loved,  and  to  have  some  reason  for  being.  It  is  only  when  we  have  failed  to 
learn  how  to  live  in  order  best  to  correlate  these  needs  with  socially  accepta- 
ble behavior  that  we  go  astray  and  appear  to  be  seeking  something  else. 

"Let  us  define  mental  health,"  Dr.  Karl  Menninger  says  iujiis  book.  The 
Human  Mind,  "as  the  adjustment  of  human  beings  to  the  world  and  to 
each  other  with  a  maximum  of  effectiveness  and  happiness.  Not  just  effi- 
ciency, or  just  contentment,  or  the  grace  of  obeying  the  rules  of  the  game 
cheerfully.  It  is  all  of  these  together.  It  is  the  ability  to  maintain  an  even 
temper,  an  alert  intelligence,  socially  considerate  behavior  and  a  happy 
disposition. '3 

When  satisfaction  and  happiness  do  not  come  naturally,  we  uncon- 
sciously feel  driven  into  a  defensive  position.  Then — still  unconsciously — 
we  start  using  methods  to  protect  ourselves  from  unhappiness.  Usually 
these  "defense  mechanisms"  are  sound  in  the  original  situation,  but  they 
become  fixed  and  part  of  us,  and  we  use  them  in  all  sorts  of  situations 
where  they  don't  apply  at  all,  where  they  are  actually  obstacles  to  our 
happiness.  Take  for  example  a  child  who  finds  his  parents  harsh.  To  protect 
himself,  he  becomes  self-effacing,  meek  and  mouselike.  He  develops  quite 
justifiable  fears  and  worries.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  he  goes  into  the 
world,  he  does  not  cast  these  aside.  Instead  he  feels  fear  when  there  is  no 
threat.  He  worries  when  there  is  little  to  worry  about.  He  hides  himself 
when  there  is  nothing  to  hide  from.  He  thinks  he  is  acting  "normally" — 
for  his  anxieties  are  very  real  to  him.  Maybe  a  kind  and  understanding  per- 
son comes  into  his  life  and  rebuilds  some  of  his  strength — but  more  likely, 
his  anxieties  grow  with  his  responsibilities  and,  under  special  strain,  he 
breaks  down.  The  drive  to  be  happy,  to  feel  "good,"  seems  to  be  a  major 
part  of  our  drive  to  survive. 

Psychiatrists  describe  most  emotions  which  interfere  with  effectiveness 
and  happiness  as  neurotic  emotions.  If  the  emotion  is  so  strong  as  to  blot 
out  almost  all  response  to  anything  but  itself,  it  is  a  sign  that  a  psychosis 
exists. 

Just  as  all  of  us  are  now  well,  now  ill,  physically,  so  are  we  all  subject  to 
bouts  of  mental  illness  in  varying  degrees.  Just  as  we  do  not  rush  to  a  doc- 
tor with  a  sniffle,  there  is  no  need  to  call  on  a  psychiatrist  because  of  one  fit 
of  temper  or  one  flood  of  tears.  We  heed  the         (Continued  on  Page  234) 


Did  you  ev«>r  know  any  $£ood  lo  come 
of  trying'  <o  explain  a  black  eye? 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY 

AFTERWARD,  looking  back,  Linda  thought 
that  the  turning  point  had  come  with  Mr. 
Abercrombie.  So  we'll  begin  with  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie,  although  there  is  also  the  time  of  year 
to  be  considered.  And  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  Abercrombie,  of  course,  was  a  man,  a  man 
in  the  bond  department  of  the  bank  where  Linda 
worked.  But  more  than  that,  he  was  a  straw — a 
revolting,  double-purpose  straw,  which  showed 
the  way  the  wind  blew  and  at  the  same  time 
broke  the  camel's  back. 

The^iajg^^  year  was  the  late  spring,  the  be- 
ginning of  tlie  Decoration  Day  week  end,  to  be 
exact:  a  wonderful,  impelling  time  of  year  any- 
where, but  especially  terrific  on  Long  Island, 
where,  as  if  at  a  signal,  awnings  and  lawn  furni- 
ture garnish  every  home,  boats  of  every  kind  and 
\intage  shake  out  their  owners'  flags  and  putt- 
putt  all  over  the  bay,  long  lines  of  cars  point  their 
noses  toward  the  parking  fields  at  Jones  Beach, 
and  everything  burgeons. 

The  mortgage  was — a  mortgage.  It  had  been  a 
grim  necessity.  It  had  seen  Linda  through  school 
and  had  kept  her  nice  little  nose  very  close  to  the 
grindstone  ever  after.  The  paydays  which  might 
have  meant  mild  whoopee,  of  one  sort  or  another, 
had  meant  instead  careful  calculation  on  the 
part  of  Linda  and  her  mother  of  how  much  could 
be  saved  to  reduce  the  mortgage.  And  now  it  was 
all  paid,  and  Linda  fancied  the  tidy  little  red 
brick  chimney  on  the  Thorpe  house  was  standing 
a  good  deal  straighter.  wiih  its  incubus  removed. 
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What  Mr.  Abercrombie  had  asked  about  Linda 
had  been  repeated  to  her  because  the  head  of  the 
stenographic  department,  Mrs.  O'Connell,  had 
thought  it  was  funny. 

"He  asked  me" — Mrs.  O'Connell  laughed — - 
"if  you  were  a  new  girl.  Imagine  his  not  ever 
having  noticed  you!  I  told  him  no,  you  had  been 
here  at  the  bank  for  five  years."  She  looked  at 
Linda's  stricken  face.  "He  said  you  did  very  nice 
work,"  Mrs.  O'Connell  finished  lamely. 

Linda,  the  Invisible  Girl.  Ha,  ha,  it  certainlv 
was  funny  to  be  invisible,  at  twentv-two,  to 
good-looking  men  like  Mr.  Abercrombie! 

"Why,"  Linda  said,  "that's  terrible.  I  mean — 
that's  terrible,  isn't  it?" 

Personnel  had  chosen  Mrs.  O'Connell  wisely. 
Now  she  sat  on  the  corner  of  Linda's  desk. 
"Yes,"  she  said  confidentially.  "It  is  pretty  ter- 
rible, Miss  Thorpe.  But  it's  not'  fatal,  so  don't 
look  like  that!  You're  young,  and  small,  and 
slight,  but  you  don't  do  much  for  yourself. 
Maybe  if  you  tried  your  hair  a  different 

way  "  She  drew  back  and  studied  Linda, 

who  blushed.  A  buzzer  sounded.  "Oh-oh,"  Mrs. 
O'Connell  said,  "that's  for  me.  I  must  run.  What 
you  need  is  to — to  bring  yourself  out  more,  have 
something  really  outstanding,  some  striking 
characteristic.  You're  such  a  good  little  girl. 

Miss  Thorpe!  You'll  have      (Conliytned  on  Page  J II) 

Ed  said,  "I  never  saw  such  a  mouse 
on  anyone!  Il's  a  whing-ding." 
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Please  give  me  some  advice  in  regard 
to  necking.  I  tvill  be  ttventy-five  in  tiro 
months,  I  am  an  only  child,  live  ivith  my 
paren  ts,  am  considered  nice-looking,  and 
rather  shy.  I  have  been  a  stenographer  for 
three  years  and  I  am  a  church  member.  I 
have  only  dated  five  boys  several  times  and 
each  date  ended  in  a  necking  bout.  Is  neck- 
ing something  that  everyone  does  and  no 
one  admits?  Do  girls  who  refuse  to  neck 
ever  get  married? 

My  dear  young  lady,  I  think  you  are  not  very 
grown  up  in  spite  of  your  twenty-five  years.  I 
would  advise  you  to  have  a  few  more  dates  and 
perhaps  you  will  find  among  your  friends  boys 
who  do  not  insist  on  necking.  Probably  most 
girls  today  have  had  some  necking  experiences, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  really  has  anything  to  do 
with  whether  you  get  married  or  not. 


★ 


Do  you  believe  tlmt  Christianity  has 
failed  or  that  the  United  States  is  not 
really  Christian  but  just  a  nation  that 
gives  lip  service?  Don^t  you  think  the 
L'nited  Churches  is  u-hat  is  needed  in- 
stead of  the  L'nited  Nations? 

You  put  a  great  many  questions  into  one,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  each  of  them  might  well  take  a 
book  to  answer!  Certainly,  Christianity  has  not 
failed,  but  Christianity  is  something  that  is  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  by  the  individual,  and  even 
when  he  accepts  it  he  may  still  not  live  up  to  it 
all  the  time  or  even  part  of  the  time.  Nations  are 
made  up  of  individuals,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  a  nation  has  rejected 
Christianity  because  either  among  its  citizens  or 
in  its  government  you  found  certain  things 
which  you  did  not  think  were  compatible  with 
your  particular  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity^^  „ 

Whether  you  believe  as  a  Protestant  or  a 
Catholic,  or  a  Jew  or  a  Moslem  or  a  Buddhist,  it 
is  the  fruits  of  your  belief  as  evidenced  in  your 
daily  life  that  are  of  concern  to  your  fellow  hu- 
man beings.  If  you  believe  in  God,  you  naturally 
think  that  as  a  Supreme  Being  He  will  not  judge 
you  by  your  conduct  alone,  but  also,  with  His  in- 
finite knowledge,  for  your  intentions,  taking 
your  temptations  into  account  and  sometimes 
giving  you  credit  for  your  victories. 

The  United  Nations  is  an  instrument,  a  piece 
of  machinery,  through  which  human  beings,  im- 
perfect as  they  are,  strive  for  greater  perfection. 
The  churches  on  earth  are  in  much  the  same  po- 
sition, only  they  supposedly  strive  for  greater 
perfection  only  in  the  spiritual  field,  whereas  the 
United  Nations  has  to  deal  with  both  the  spiritual 
and  the  material.  We  cannot  do  away  with  either; 
they  have  different  functions,  but  the  two  func- 
tions complement  each  other  and  are  valuable 
together. 


★ 


It  has  been  reported  that  you  signed  a 
petition  favoring  the  placing  of  a  statue  of 
Sacco  arul  Vanzetti  in  Boston.  Whether 
tfieir  conviction  for  murder  uos  right  or 
wrong,  do  you  mirul  giving  your  line  of 
reasoning  whereby  these  avowed  anarchists 
should  receive  any  notice  from  decent 
people? 

1  did  not  sign  a  petition  to  place  a  statue  of 
Sacco  and  Vanzctti  on  the  Boston  Common.  I  did 
sign  a  manifesto  on  the  anniversary  of  their  death 

lA-llrn  ulutuld  hi:  luttlri-.sned  U>  Mm.  Rw>st:vdl,  r/o 
the  I.ADlKs'  lloMK  Jr)i;nNAL.  /( .ilumltl  hi-  uruii-ntood 
th/it  Mr.f.  RoosfuidC i  answers  n^fli-ct  only  lie.r  own 
opinions,  and  are  n»t  necessarily  the  opinions  of  the 
ICdiiors  of  ilie  Journal, 


and  joined  with  others  in  suggesting  that  Gutzon 
Borglum's  plaque  be  placed  on  Boston  Common. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  thing  with  some  very  re- 
markable words:  "What  I  wish  more  than  all  in 
this  last  hour  of  agony  is  that  our  case  and  our 
fate  may  be  understood  in  their  real  being  and 
serve  as  a  tremendous  lesson  to  the  forces  of  free- 
dom so  that  our  suffering  and  death  will  not  have 
been  in  vain." 

It  is  true  that  these  men  believed  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  anarchism.  Their  trial  lasted  seven 
years,  and  many  people  believed  that  it  was  not  a 


Lleanor  Roose\elt 


fair  trial  and  that  they  never  were  proved  guilty 
of  the  pay-roll  murder  with  which  they  were 
charged.  They  were  actually  put  to  death  "less 
upon  the  evidence  than  for  the  crime  of  holding 
extreme  opinions." 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  the  same  type  of 
hysteria  which  swept  our  country  at  that  time 
after  World  War  I,  as  is  sweeping  our  country 
again  today.  This  type  of  trial  has  certain  ties 
with  the  lynching  mobs,  and  even  with  the  Nazi 
killings  of  the  Jews.  I  do  not  know  that  I  agree 
with  every  expression  to  be  found  in  the  mani- 
festo, and  it  was  so  stated  by  most  of  those  who 
signed  the  manifesto.  I  believe  so  strongly,  how- 
ever, in  the  democratic  processes,  in  the  refusal 
to  consider  a  man  guilty  until  his  guilt  is  proved, 
and  in  the  wiping  out  of  the  kind  of  hysteria 
which  stirs  up  in  people  the  mob  spirit  in  the  way 
which  is  being  done  again,  that  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  remind  us  of  our  basic  freedoms.  Anyone  who 
holds  advanced  liberal  opinions  is  labeled  "com- 
munist" without  the  need  of  any  proof  these 
days,  which  creates  a  dangerous  situation,  since 
it  endangers  free  speech.  I  have  fought  the  ideas 
of  the  Russian  communists  in  the  United  Nations 
and  I  have  upheld  the  democratic  ideals,  and  I 
believe  that  these  ideals  require  us  to  fight  for  the 
rights  of  individuals  to  have  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech  and  action,  always  conditioned  by  the 
provision  that  one  cannot  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  by  force. 


★ 


An  argument  has  arisen  among  some 
of  my  fellow  workers  ami  myself.  Is  it  a 
tratiilion  or  custom  for  the  presidential 
candiilates  of  the  two  major  parlies  to 
exchange  votes,  or  do  they  vote  for 
themselves? 

I  haven't  the  remotest  idea  what  a  candidate 
for  office  does  about  his  opponent.  I  never  asked 


my  husband  how  he  cast  his  ballot,  but  I  would 
suppose  that  if  you  believed  in  your  party  and  in 
your  own  ability  to  fill  the  job,  you  would  nat- 
urally vote  for  your  party  and  the  electors  of 
your  party. 


★ 


/  am  a  rather  young  housewife  wlio 
for  four  years  has  been  working  to  help 
my  husband  make  a  down  payment  on  a 
little  home.  Do  you  think  I  could  safely 
quit  my  job  now  and  keep  liouse  as  I  luive 
wanted  to  do  all  my  life,  or  do  you  think 
that  conditions  in  the  future  might  be 
such  tliat  Vd  better  keep  my  job? 

Not  knowing  you  and  your  husband,  it  is  a 
little  difficult  for  me  to  decide  just  what  condi- 
tions you  mean.  If  you  are  talking  about  world 
conditions  as  a  whole,  I  would  tell  you  that 
nearly  all  people  have  to  make  such  decisions  as 
face  you  without  too  great  a  sense  of  security. 
Do  you  suppose  our  ancestors,  when  they  de- 
cided to  embark  on  the  Mayflower,  were  sure 
what  conditions  they  would  meet  in  the  future? 
It  seems  rather  improbable. 

If  I  were  you,  I  would  talk  the  situation  over 
with  your  husband  and  decide  what  would  give 
you  the  greatest  sense  of  achievement  and  hap- 
piness. Then  I  would  go  ahead  and  do  it  and 
meet  whatever  comes  in  the  future  as  best  you 
can  when  it  confronts  you. 


★ 


Would  it  not  be  possible  to  outlaw 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States, 
although  we  are  supposed  to  he  a  free 
country  where  everyone  can  express  his 
convictions? 

I  think  it  would  be  highly  unwise  to  outlaw  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States.  How 
would  you  feel  if  you  were  a  citizen  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  decided  that  you  preferred  to 
have  a  more  democratic  form  of  government  and 
you  were  outlawed  because  of  it?  That  is  prac- 
tically what  would  happen  to  you  in  Russia  to- 
day, but  that  has  never  happened  to  us  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  a  free  country,  we  can  ex- 
press our  convictions  with  only  the  limitation  of 
not  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
by  force.  We  can  use  all  the  persuasion  that  lies 
in  our  power.  We  trust,  however,  that  democracy 
will  so  completely  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
that  there  will  always  be  among  us  people  who 
believe  strongly  enough  in  it  to  fight  for  it  with 
words  and  by  deeds.  We  must  prove  that  the 
people's  well-being  is  satisfactory  because  of  the 
way  we  use  our  democracy  and  that  there  is  no 
value  in  making  any  change. 


★ 


In  almost  every  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine there  are  articles  and  pictures  of 
Europe^s  homeless  children.  There  is  a 
kind  of  desperate  irony  in  these  accounts 
to  my  husband  and  me.  We  have  been  try- 
ing for  three  years  to  adopt  a  chiltl  anil, 
although  we  liave  been  approved  by  an 
culoption  agency,  we  are  told  we  must  con- 
tinue to  be  patient  because  there  are  sixty 
families  waiting  for  every  available  chihl. 
Canrutt  something  be  done  to  bring  these 
fiomcless  European  chiUlren  and  chiUlless 
American  homes  togetlver? 

Yes,  I  think  undoubtedly  something  can  be 
done,  and  if  I  were  you  I  would  go  to  the  Joint 
Distril)Utir)n  Committee  and  find  out  from  them 
what  you  can  do.  I  am  sure  there  are  orphan 
children  coming  hi;re  whom  tlicy  would  be  glad 
to  place  in  a  good  hr)me. 


ILLUSTRATED      BY      PRUETT  CARTEE 


The  terrace  light  was  switched  on,  and  his  father  stood  in  the 
entrance,  his  collar  unbuttoned,  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up,  his  eyes 
blinking  wearily  thiiough  the  glasses.  With  his  bald  head  and  his 
weary  eyes,  his  father  looked  sort  of  vague  and  timid.  Sometimes  David 
could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  a  rich  man  with  a  successful  business 
of  his  own. 

"You're  home  late,"  his  father  said.  "Did  you  have  a  good  time?" 

"Fine,"  David  said.  "I'm  a  little  drunk." 

"Come  on  out.  It's  a  nice  night.  It'll  clear  your  head." 

David  went  past  his  father,  onto  the  terrace.  It  was  a  nice  night,  all 
right.  The  breeze  was  sharp  against  his  cheek.  The  sky  was  clear,  and 
there  was  a  big  moon.  It  cast  a  blue  haze  over  the  terrace,  reflected  on 
the  glass-topped  table  in  the  center,  and  glinted  off  the  three  bottles  of 
beer  that  stood  on  the  table. 

His  father  moved  around  to  his  beach  chair  and  stretched  out. 
There  was  a  half-full  bottle  of  beer  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  He  picked 
it  up  and  took  a  long  drink. 

"Have  a  bottle,"  he  said. 

"I've  already  had  too  much." 

"Foolishness!"  his  father  said.  "Beer  won't  hurt  you.  It  puts  hair 
on  your  chest.'' 


David  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  want  any  more  hair  on  my  chest." 
He  went  to  the  railing  and  looked  down  at  the  street  lights  flickering 
twenty  floors  below.  The  sound  of  horns  honking  came  up  to  him 
faintly  through  the  autumn  air.  He  turned  to  his  father.  "Did  you  just 
get  back  from  the  club?" 

"I  didn't  go  to  the  club  tonight.  I  stayed  home." 

David  looked  at  him  sharply.  "All  night?  What'd  you  do  that  for?" 

His  father  laughed  softly.  "I  wanted  to.  I  didn't  feel  like  pinochle," 
he  said. 

David  sat  down  opposite  his  father  in  a  straight-backed  metal  chair. 
He  continued  to  watch  his  father  uneasily.  "Are  you  sick  or  some- 
thing?" he  said.  "You  stayed  away  from  the  club  a  lot  lately."  You 
should  have  stayed  with  him,  he  told  himself.  Yon  had  no  business  going 
out  tonight. 

"I  like  to  be  by  myself  for  a  while,"  his  fatlier  said.  "A  regular 
nursemaid!" 

David  looked  at  him  a  moment  longer,  then  relaxed  and  reached  for 
a  bottle.  "What'd  you  do  all  night?" 

His  father  put  down  his  beer  and  lighted  a  cigar.  "I  listened  to  the 
radio.  They  gave  a  fellow  five  hundred  dollars  to  put  on  his  wife's 
girdle.  Can  you  beat  that?  They're  (Continued  on  Page  102) 


It 


By  FLOREIVCE  JANE  SOMAN 

ILLUSTRATED     BYANDBEW  LOOHIS 


MIMI  GAMBERT  entered  the  apartment  by  back- 
ing in  with  her  weight  against  the  door,  bal- 
ancing her  bundles  carefully.  A  strand  of  hair 
had  blown  across  her  face,  and  her  eyes  still  watered 
from  the  stinging  slap  of  the  wind  on  the  street.  All 
the  way  home  from  the  subway  she  had  projected 
herself  toward  this  moment  when  she  could  shut 
the  door  upon  the  bitter  day  and  the  memory  of  all 
the  tedious  errands  she  had  had  to  do.  Now,  as  she 
placed  her  parcels  on  the  hall  table  and  flexed  her 
aching  arms,  she  gazed  around  her  with  an  audible 
sigh  of  pleasure.  The  lamps  glowed,  the  cushions 
on  the  sofa  and  chairs  were  plumped  high  and 
smooth  and  the  coziness  of  the  apartment  seemed 
to  reach  out  to  her  chilled  and  tired  spirit  like  a 
comforting  hand,  stroking  and  soothing. 

God  bless  my  little  gray  home  in  the  west  of  Man- 
hattan, she  thought. 

Her  mind  roamed  to  the  hours  ahead.  Soon  Dick 
would  be  home;  he  would  get  into  an  old  shirt  and 
a  pair  of  faded  slacks  and  they  would  sit  down  to 
dinner,  talking  quietly  and  easily  against  the  back- 
ground of  music  from  the  radio.  After  dinner  he 
would  read  for  a  while  and  then  play  the  piano  and 
she  would  get  into  bed  with  a  book  and  a  bag  of 
potato  chips,  reveling  in  the  security  and  coziness 
about  her  as  the  wind,  whining  shrewishly,  shook 
the  windowpanes.  It  was  the  kind  of  evening  she 
loved.  The  thought  of  it  now  caused  a  wave  of  utter 
felicity  to  wash  over  her,  flooding  her  heart  witli 
warmth,  bringing  faint  tears  to  her  eyes.  Fm  so  lucky, 
she  thought:  /  guess  I  have  just  about  everything. 


She  put  away  her  things,  picked  up  some  of  her 
bundles  and  took  them  into  the  kitchen,  humming 
lightly.  "Hi,  Agnes!"  she  cried  to  the  colored  woman 
bending  over  the  sink.  "Even  the  polar  bears  in  the 
zoo  are  wearing  their  red  flannels  today!" 

"Yes'm,"  said  Agnes  glumly. 

Mimi  sighed.  That  one  got  about  fifteen  on  the 
laugh  meter,  she  estimated.  But  then,  expecting  to 
get  a  laugh  out  of  Agnes  was  in  a  class  with  waiting 
f^f  the  Liberty  Bell  to  ring.  "I'm  late,"  she  said, 
"but  there's  plenty  of  time.  We're  going  to  have  an 
easy  dinner  tonight — hamburgers,  mashed  potatoes 
and  salad.  I  brought  cake." 

"Yes'm,"  said  Agnes.  "Did  you  bring  potatoes?" 

Mimi's  hand  flew  to  her  cheek.  "Oh,"  she  said, 
"I  forgot.  I  knew  there  was  something  else." 

"I  wrote  it  down,"  Agnes  said.  She  seemed  re- 
signed. 

Mimi  frowned.  "I  don't  know  what  happened  to 
that  list,"  she  said.  "I  must  have  lost  it."  And  no 
wonder,  she  thought  guiltily;  the  inside  of  my  purse 
looks  like  a  rummage  sale. 

"Yes'm,"  Agnes  said  again.  "I'll  loan  some  from 
Miz  Haas.  She  took  lemons  last  week." 

"Do  that,"  Mimi  said,  relieved.  "And  get  through 
early  tonight,  Agnes.  I  don't  want  you  to  be  too 
tired  for  The  Dinner  tomorrow  night." 

In  her  mind,  the  dinner  for  the  Fergusons  the 
following  evening  had  long  since  acquired  capitals. 
Now  the  thought  of  its  imminence  caused  a  tangled 
little  knot  of  nervousness  to  gather  in  her  chest.  It 

was  such  an  important  (Continued  on  Page  24Q) 


if  hv  forf/iri'H  mi'  iliis  tinu\  sIk'  fliou|$lil. 


From  the  entrance  drive.  Brandon  cDmposes  beautifiillv  into  central  hodv  ami  s\  niinelrii  al  wing? — the  design,  it  is  said,  adapted  bv  Thomas  Jelferson  from  Enghsli  an  liitcclural  plates. 


BRANDON 


By  RICHARD  PRATT 

Vri'liiliM'liirul  Kililcir  of  llii'  Journal 


BKAMJOX  and  Berkeley  Ix-long  to  that  assembly  of  superl) 
colonial  mansions  along  the  lower  James,  whose  beauties  were 
brought  to  your  attention  just  a  year  ago  in  the  .Joijknai,  with  West- 
over,  Carter's  Grove,  and  the  Wythe  house  at  Williamsburg. 
All  were  built  within  a  span  of  thirty  years,  beginning  in  1726  with 
Berkeley  ami  ending  willi  Brandon,  neither  of  whi<:li  houses  could 
ever  have  looked  better  than  it  does  today.  Yrtu  might  say  the  same 
of  the  neighborhood's  whrde  prc-Rcvolulionary  aspect. 

Most  of  the  houses,  in  a  rtrgion  whose  famein  recent  lim«-s  has  been 
revived  by  tlie  resloralion^  and  ref'onslruclions  al  Williatnsl)nrg. 


are  in  a  sense  hidden  assets  of  tliis  eonmuinity ;  being  oil  the  beaten 
Mack  and  rarely  open  to  ihe  public.  Brandon  and  Berkeley  have 
never  slo[)ped  keeping  the  planlaliori  spirit  alive.  At  Brandon,  the 
present  owner  speaks  with  pride  of  the  yield  ol  corn;  al  Berkeley, 
they  manage  a  magniliceni  herd  (d  lleridords;  life,  though  now  in 
modern  ilress,  goes  oji  as  ever.  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Patrick 
Henry  no  longer  come  over  from  Williamsburg  as  they  did  when  it 
was  a  day's  hard  ride  (now  an  easy  hour  by  car);  hut  the  hou-ses 
look  essentially  ihe  same — just  as  elegantly  rcflecling  the  taste  of 
ibeir  eailv  da\s,  which  was  something  lo  celcbiate,  as  yon  can  see. 
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The  river  front  is  a  fine  example  of  the  early  Georgian  fashion. 


BERKELEY 

Both  Berkeley  and  Brandon  have  had  their  ups  and  downs  during 
their  long  lives,  but  now,  their  careers  have  been  resumed  in  the 
manner  to  which  they  were  first  accustomed.  Berkeley  has  been 
more  recently  restored  than  its  distinguished  neighbor  at  some  dis- 
tance across  the  river,  and  was  more  of  an  undertaking,  the  out- 
side of  the  older  house  at  some  point  having  been  covered  with 
plaster;  and  while  it  had  never  been  shelled  from  British  gunboats 
on  the  James,  as  Brandon  was,  still  bearing  the  scars  on  its  garden 
porch,  it  had  been  served  rather  ruthlessly  at  times,  and  its  splendid 
condition  today  is  a  tribute  to  its  present  owners,  who  have  had 
the  courage  to  treat  it  colorfully  to  fine  effect.  Both  houses,  being 
private  homes,  are  open  to  the  public  only  during  Virginia's  an- 
nual garden  pilgrimage  which,  this  year,  is  the  last  week  in  April. 


Handsome  archways  connect  the  north  drawing  room  with  its  counterpart  on  the  opposite  page,  together  called  the  "Great  Room."  Barrel  chair  is  Sheraton. 


By  NATHAI^IEL  BENCHLEY 


ILLUSTBATED 


IT    BARBT  ANDERSON 


IT  was  on  a  Wednesday  that  James  Thomas  and 
his  wife  decided  to  take  a  vacation.  Wednes- 
day was  the  day  Miss  Kemp,  the  nurse,  was 
off,  and  Lynn  Thomas  had  their  two  small  chil- 
dren to  take  care  of  in  addition  to  her  regular 
work  around  the  house.  This  involved  no  espe- 
cial hardship  for  her,  since  the  children  could  be 
left  to  their  own  devices  in  the  back  yard,  but  on 
this  particular  Wednesday  there  came  a  kind  of 
pile-up  of  minor  irritations,  and  by  evening 
Thomas  was  calling  the  airlines  offices.  He  made 
reservations  for  Sweden,  where  he  had  never 
been,  but  where,  he  had  heard,  it  was  restful. 

The  Thomases  lived  in  one  of  twin  houses 
on  the  Upper  East  Side  in  New  York.  Thomas  was 
a  playwright,  and  he  had  bought  the  houses 
because  he  wanted  a  place  where  he  could 
work  in  comparative  seclusion,  undisturbed  by 
aspiring  young  dramatists,  out-of-work  actors 
and  people  with  great  ideas  for  plays  he  should 
write.  He  had  a  soundproof  workroom  built  in 


his  basement,  and  there  only  the  most  piercing 
screams  of  the  children  filtered  through  to  inter- 
rupt his  train  of  thought.  The  other  house  was 
rented  to  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Perkins. 

On  this  day,  later  known  as  Black  Wednesday, 
Thomas  arose  at  seven-thirty  and  took  a  leisurely 
bath,  leaving  himself  plenty  of  time  to  breakfast 
and  get  down  into  his  workroom  by  nine.  While 
Lynn  dressed  Roger,  who  was  three,  and  James, 
Jr.,  who  was  eighteen  months,  Thomas  wandered 
down  to  the  kitchen  and  started  the  coffee.  In  his 
mind  he  was  organizing  the  dialogue  for  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  scene,  and  he  juggled  three 
characters'  lines  around  as  he  stared  at  the  gas 
flame.  The  coffee  bubbled  up  and  he  shut  it  off 
and  poured  himself  a  large  cup.  With  an  orange 
in  one  hand  and  the  coffee  in  the  other,  he 
drifted  into  the  dining  room,  sat  down  near  the 
window  and  looked  out  into  the  garden. 

After  brooding  aimlessly  for  a  while,  he 

drained  his  coffee  (Continued  on  Page  220) 


If  yon  get  far  enough  away,  even  your 
own  kids  can  look  like  angels. 


y 


oint  ofm 


By  Mm  P.  Mmiiiml 


CONCLUSION 


CHARLES  came  to  New  York  early  in  January  in  1930.  He 
Iiad  taken  the  midnight  train  from  Boston  and  he  had 
checked  his  suitcase  in  the  parcel  room  at  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station.  He  had  eaten  breakfast  in  the  restaurant  on  the 
lower  level,  staying  there  as  long  as  he  decently  could, 
reading  the  New  York  Times.  He  knew  almost  nothing  about 
New  York,  but  he  did  not  feel  either  lonely  or  confused. 
He  felt  that  he  was  in  a  new  country. 

Outside  the  station,  the  streetcars  and  the  traffic  were  al- 
ready running  in  a  steady  stream  under  the  ramp  at  Pershing 
Square.  The  Stuyvesant  Bank  would  not  be  open  for  two 
hours,  so  he  walked  up  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  Eighties,  then 
•"down  Park  Avenue  and  along  Madison.  Looking  in  the  shop- 
windows  was  like  carelessly  turning  the  pages  in  a  book  while 
waiting  somewhere.  The  depression  had  not  fully  gripped  New 
York.  There  was  still  a  sort  of  shining  plenty. 

That  first  morning  at  the  Stuyvesant  Bank  was  not  very 
different  from  all  the  later  morniggs  except  that  the  details 
had  more  depth  and  breadth  than  they  ever  had  again — the  con- 
verted brownstone  front,  the  illusion  of  leisure,  the  small  fire 
near  the  front  door  burning  in  the  open  grate.  There  was  none 
of  the  untidiness  of  E.  P.  Rush  &  Co.  Everything  was  spick-and- 
span  in  a  polite,  aggressive  way,  as  offices  Avere  in  New  York. 

Gus,  the  doorman,  looked  younger  then,  but  he  already 
gave  the  impression  of  being  a  trusted  chauffeur  in  a  wealthy 
but  dignified  family.  "Morning,  sir,"  Gus  said.  He  was  the  first 
person  who  said  good  morning  to  Charles  in  New  York  City 
and  it  had  not  been  wholly  necessary,  but  it  may  have  ex- 
plained why  Charles  went  to  the  hospital  every  few  days  to  see 
Gus  after  Gus  had  slipped  on  the  icy  sidewalk  and  broken  his 


hip.  The  gesture  had  not  hurt  Charles  because  Tony  Burton 
called  at  the  hospital  himself  and  so  had  nearly  everyone  else 
after  Tony  Burton  went,  but  Charles  had  gone  first  and  he  had 
never  thought  of  any  favorable  impression  it  might  make. 

Joe  was  there,  too,  and  Joe,  too,  looked  younger.  He  was 
already  part  policeman,  part  greeter  and  part  cluH  door- 
man. "Are  you  looking  for  someone?" 

"I  wonder  if  I  could  see  Mr.  Arthur  Slade,"  he  said,  "if 
he's  not  too  busy." 

He  always  remembered  that  Joe  did  not  tell  him  to  wait,  or 
that  he  would  see  whether  or  not  Mr.  Slade  would  see  him.  In- 
stead he  walked  with  Charles  across  the  room.  Arthur  Slade  was 
seated  behind  one  of  those  two  assistant-vice-president  desks. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  me  or  not,"  Charles 
said,  but  Arthur  Slade  remembered  him. 

When  Arthur  Slade  asked  if  he  would  like  to  walk  around 
upstairs  and  see  the  trust  and  the  tax  and  the  statistical  de- 
partments, nothing  had  been  said  about  his  working  at  the 
Stuyvesant.  Charles  was  already  experienced  enough  to  know 
that  it  was  wise  not  to  be  too  eager.  When  Arthur  Slade  in- 
troduced him  to  Walter  Gibbs,  who  was  one  of  the  key  men  in 
the  statistical  department,  and  then  excused  himself  because 
there  was  something  he  had  to  attend  to  downstairs,  stUl  noth- 
ing definite  had  been  said.  It  was  a  compliment,  though  he  did 
not  know  it,  to  be  left  in  the  statistical  department  talking 
to  Walter  Gibbs,  but  even  when  Arthur  Slade  returned  and 
took  him  back  downstairs  and  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Burton 
and  Mr.  Merry  nothing  was  said  directly.  The  Avhole  prob- 
lem of  personnel  was  handled  in  a  rather  haphazard  manner 
in  those  days,  except  in  the  statistical     (Continued  on  Page  75} 
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JJ  idden  possibilities 


I 


IMany  an  attractive  girl  who  has  modestly  settled  for  a  trim  and  tidy  look  has  heei 


doing  herself  an  injustice.  'What  she  need 


is  a  tu'W perspective  on prettiness.  Qfere  an 


three  types  to  illustrate  three  basic  principle} 


of  beauty.    SBy  ^awn  Lrowell  Jiorman 


Beauty  Kilitor  of  ihe  Joiiriiul 


lHK  STR<),\(;-FEATUKKIJ  TYPK.  "Alhlctic"  is  a  <les<  ri]>lioM  apt  lo  hamil  h«  r.  Or  sin  's  "iwoeily"  .  .  . 
''suity."  She's  popular  and  lalriiird  in  so  many  olhcr  fields  no  one  expects  her  to  shine  with  feiniuine 
apfM^al  IfK).  But  she  ean  eonihin*-  both  qualities  for  a  perf*'«;t  personality  balance.  These  pi<'tur«'s  of 
June  show  you  what  <an  hap|M-n  wln-n  a  fiirl  discards  lailori'd  s«'vcrity  lo  experiment  wilh  fi-min- 
inity.  I'rcltiesl  changes:  Sln)rler,  curlic-r  hair  lo  fzive  a  new  illusion  roun<hiess  |4»  Iwr  liu  e.  A  <  reamy 
|H>w<ler  base,  warm  beige  |K>wder,  bright  pink  lipstick  for  her  fa«-c.  A  sofl-sh«)ul<lere«l,  liny-waiste«l  *\rvHn 
to  show  off  her  figure.  Delicate  accessori<>s  to  add  lo  her  fragile-lady  look.  Itcauly  is  often  half  illusion, 
half  reality.  Any  girl  who  learns   lo  cond>iMc   I  he    luo  cleverly   is   sure   lo  find   her   prctliesi  self. 
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COLOR 


We  Fiiid: 


HAS  A  THOUSAND  WAYS  TO  CHARM 


A  nex-  dress  comes  like  a  half  stranger  to  your  door.  You  lift  it  from  its  box  and  tissue.  \  ou  slip  into  it,  to 

reassure  yourself,  to  be  sure  you  were  right.  Yes,  you  were  right,  but  —  in  return  for  yotir  critical 
appraisal  it  gives  you  back  an  impersonal  stare.  It  needs  something.  It  doesn't  belong  to  you. 

Color  is  the  top-drawer  secret,  used  most  easily,  most  often,  by  women  who  have  "a  waj*  ^ith  clothes."  It 
is  the  magic  chemical  that  makes  a  thing  becoming,  or  yotmg,  or  gay.  It  is  the  mark  of  identity",  the  source 

of  change.  And  the  top  drawer  that  collects  bright  ribbons,  pins,  flowers,  belts  and  scarfs  is  an  incomparable 
treasure  chest  for  bringing  ideas  to  the  light  of  day. 

Color  near  your  face  is  flatter)-,  plus  decor.  Think  of  the  pink  rose  under  the  hat  brim,  the  pale  gold  scarf 
tucked  into  the  dark  coat  coUar,  the  blue  jewel  on  a  black  dress,  the  mauve  bloiise  vc\l\i  the  na^y  suit,  the 
dtron-yeUow  vest,  the  scarlet  polka-dot  tie. 

Color  at  your  waistline  is  a  fashion — the  coral  or  the  sea-green  shantung  sash  on  the  black  shantting  dress, 

the  red-leather  belt  on  beige  wool,  the  cork-color  pigskin  on  a  gray  coat.  Color  in  your  gloves  is  a  pretty 

gesture — pink  or  mauve  satin  with  a  na\"j-  afternoon  dress,  fresh  chamois  yellow  with  any  daytime  wool. 

.\nd  if  you're  loved  gay-colored  shoes  ever  since  yotir  first  pair  of  red  sandals,  make  a  point  of  them  now 

and  then.  They  go  with  many  clothes,  and  with  any  shm  foot  and  ankle. 

Color  is  close  to  the  heart  as  well  as  the  eye.  Almost  every  woman  has  a  natural  love  for  a  certain  color. 
Wearing  it  is  a  tonic,  and  a  compliment,  and  her  o>*ti  hand\*"riting  on  her  clothes. 

K  you  haven't  such  a  lifelong  personahty  color,  you  may  discover  one  suddenly,  in  a  dress,  a  ribbon  or  a 
strand  of  beads  at  your  throat. 

Or,  you  may  have  a  natural  gift  for  putting  colors  together.  Most  of  us  are  too  conventional.  Unusual 
combinations  can  be  dangerous,  but  many  we've  seen  are  distinguished:  the  deep  red  rose  on  the  mauve 

coat,  the  pale  pink  scarf  with  the  claret-red  jacket,  pink  and  yellow  carnations  in  a  sash  or  at  a  neckline,  a 
turquoise  sweater  M-ith  a  purple  skirt,  a  pink  or  mauve  silk  blouse  with  soft  brown  tweeds. 

Independent  tbinking  pays  off.  (Anybodj'  can  put  red  with  jxavj  blue.)  And  if  color  sense  isn't  a  natural 
talent,  it  can  be  cultivated.  These  dos  and  don'ts  should  be  red-penciled: 

1»©!S"*T  be  afraid  of  color. 

try  colors  that  are  in  fashion,  but 

••X*T  wear  them  if  they're  not  becoming.  Your  color  never  goes  out  of  style. 

DO  cultivate  a  personahty  color,  but  don't  overdo  it.  As  yoiu  ow-n  coloring 
^  ^  changes,  you  may  discover  a  new  complement  color. 

•O  collect  accessories  in  color,  but 

BOXT  wear  hat,  shoes,  bag  and  scarf  in  the  same  bright  color.  Two  of  an 
accent  shade  are  usually  enough. 

1»©  watch  shopwindows,  magazines,  other  women,  but 

»0>*T  be  purely  parrot.  Yoult  oyca  ideas  are  often  best  for  you. — R.M.P. 


•ray  vidi  pearls :  tied  th  a  c  hiffon 
idiief.  For  a  simiJe  tlack  dress. 


Darling  of  the  spring  bag  collection;  deep 
or  pastel  shades  of  linen,  George  Morris. 


A  chin-high  >\-ing-collar  vestee  of  printed 
rayon  to  wear  ■with  a  gray  flannel  suit. 


Straw  cloche,  inserts  of  red  rib- 
bon; polka-dot  tie;  gold  safety  pin. 


Capezio's  red  pump;  neckpiece  of 
pink  Hnen,  rosei,  Hattie  Carnegie. 


A  pink  shantung  sash  with  fresh 
pink  carnations  for  any  basic  dress. 


Satchel  bag,  gloves  and  change 
purse  to  match  bv  Renee  ^fontague. 


DRAWINGS  BY  BODI 


COAT  BY  ETTA  GAINES,  TAFFETA  BY  CEIL  CHAPMAN,  SUIT  BY  AL- 
VIN  HANDMACHEB.  HOLKA  DOT  BY  CLAIRE  SMITH,  WHITE  HAT  AND 
BLACK    BAG    BY  MR.    JOHN.   STRAVV    BAG    BY  HATTIE  C\RNEnil.. 


FASHION 

FINDS  OF  THE  SPRING 


By  Ruth  Mary  Pack; 


These  pure  silks 
and  pretty  cottons 
for  North, 
East,  South  or  West 


To^oi  cotton,  a  two-piece  check  for 
the  South  now,  everywhere  later;  $25, 

by  Ben  Barrack.  Cloche  by  John  Frederics 


Sleeveless  pretty  silk  print 
afternoon  dress,  design  of  gambolin, 
lambs,  white  and  red;  $39.95 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  LEOMBRUXO  •  BODI 


Natural  silk  shantung,  a  two-piece  dress  you'll  love  tO 
wear  with  natural  straw  hat  and  bag,  short  cotton 
gloves,  flower  a  I  your  neckline;  $29.95. 


Pure-silk  polka  dots,  pink  and  turquoisr 
Fashion  in  the  slim  accordion  pleats  and 
how  neckline.  By  Claire  Smith,  .$.19.95. 


I 


Silk  shantung  suit — slim,  dark  and  cool,  for  now  and 
all  summer.  Bright  navy  blue,  white  pearl  buttons,  lovely 
with  white  hat  and  gloves.  By  Morgan  Fauth,  $29.95. 


Two-color  silk  shantung — the 
fashion  of  the  one-piece  dress 

that  looks  two-piece;  Claire  Smith,  $35. 


Afternoon  cotton,  lacy  printed  voile  with  bands  of  black 
lace  insertion,  by  Claire  Smith,  $29.95.  Wear  with  a  veil. 


The  Dress  You  Love  Most...  ^^tvo^ow 


The  dress  you  love  most  might  be  a  black-and-white  crepe 
two-piece  dress  that  can  be  worn  as  a  suit  ...  or  a  navy 
blue  sheer  with  white  organdy  touches.  It  may  be  a  polka- 
dot  silk  classic — your  own  ingenuity  adds  the  reverse-dot 
gloves  and  stole  ...  or  an  authentic  Lanvin  design  made 
up  in  a  beautiful  tie-silk  print.  Whatever  your  choice,  it 
is  sure  to  be  the  dress  you  feel  most  comfortable  in,  the 
dress  you  get  the  most  compliments  on,  and  the  dress 
you  look  prettiest  in.  It  will  be  made  of  one  of  the  lovely 
new  fabrics  from  a  pattern  collection  of  becoming 
new  designs.  It  will  be  the  kind  of  dress  your  husband 
or  beau  beams  upon  with  pride  each  time  you  wear  it. 


DHAWISGS  BV  MARGARET  SOMMKRFELD 


'WW 


HIack-and-whitc  two-piroe  rasiial  suit.  Bolted  jacket,  slim  .skirl.  I'atc 
pockets  open  from  sides.  "Easy-to-.Makc"  >'ogue  Design  No.  6729,  12  lo  I 


N:t%>  l.liM-  Hh.cr  lo  u.ar  nou  and  on  ihroiiKli  lli<-  s.iMiin.r. 
\\«.ir  uiil,  or  uiilioul  .  ollar.  \  okih-  DeHign  No.  6720,  12  lo  IK. 


Buy  V(>Kii<-  PullcniB  at  lli<-nlfiri-  uliirli  hcIIh  iIiciii  in  yi. 
i-ily.  Or  oriliT  liy  iiiiiil,  riK'loHiiiK  <  liiTk  or  iniiiii'v  iirdi  i 
from  ViiKiif  rullrrii  .Srr\ ire,  I'liliiuiii  Avcmn-,  V,rn 
uirli,  Ciinii.;  or  in  Cunuiln   froiii   l<)l<  S|iuiliiiii  \t 

I  iiroillo,  Olll.  '(jinilit  III  III  nniilrill^  l,h;l>,, 1,1,1  MllftI: 

lltnrli  anH  mlhfr  rifiru  art'  nn  pnv  !t  l-'i 


i 
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Lavendei-and-white  polka-dot  silk  classic  shii  Iwaist  dress.  Hie  skiit  can  be 
gathered,  or  tueked  as  shown  in  the  picture.  Vogue  Design  No.  6765,  12  to  20. 


PIIOTOGKAPHS  BV  FKANCESCO  SCAVULLO 


©  VOGUE 


Gray  silk  shantung;  slim  bodiee,  soft  skirt- 
front.  Junior  Vogue  Design  No.  3258,  9  to  15. 


Lanviri-designed  dress— new  in  a  group  of  Paris  Original 
Models— now  in  Vogue  Patterns.  Vogue  No.  1052,  12  to  20. 


Most  comfortable  of  dresses:  kimono-sleeve  top  and  trim 
midriff.  "Easy-to-Makc"  A  ogue  Design  No.  6735,  12  to  18. 
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Twelfth  and  last  of  a  JOURNAL  Series 
PEOPLE  ARE  PEOPLE  THE  WORLD  OVER 


FRANCE:  Tke  older  Redouin  boys  have  a  room  of  their  own.  Two 
small  children  sleep  in  the  kitchen  with  their  parents,  leaving  an- 
other room  which"  is  "too  nice"  to  use.  The  boys  were  quick  to 
make  souvenirs  of  the  Journal  photographer's  flash  bulbs  (left). 


EGYPT:  The  three  el  Gamel  boys  sleep  together  in  this  huge'four-poster  bed. 
They  wear  nightcaps  and  galahivas  which  resemble  nightgowns  but  are 
worn  in  Eg^  pt  day  and  night.  Their  parents  share  a  similar  bed  in  another 
bedroom  with  a  baby  sister.  Winter  heat  comes  from  cliarcoal  braziers. 


United  States  • 

Mexico  • 

Egypt  •  — 

England  • 

Eepiatorial  Africa  • 

Pakistan  • 


PAKISTAN:  At  dusk  llu-  Usii 
set  their  charpoys  {i)eds)  ou 
the  night.  It  practically  n 
rains  here,  so  the  family  ah 


THIS  IS  THE 


JAPAN:  .\11  the  Okamotos  have  to  do  for  fresh  air  is  slide  back  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  room.  This  is  a  living  room  by  day,  bedroom  by 
night.  The  children  go  to  bed  immediately  after  the  supper  dishes 
are  done,  arise  at  5:30.  They  wear  plain  cotton  kimonos  to  bed. 


IT  is  noon  in  Iowa  and  dusk  in  England.  While  Bruce  Pratt  eats  his  lunch  at 
school,  Peter  Hiatt  gets  into  his  pajamas.  His  sister  Joan  is  already  in  bed  with 
her  favorite  doll,  and  mother  has  promised  to  read  Little  Red  Ridinghood — if 
they  are  good.  But  who  wants  to  go  to  bed  before  dark?  When  IVIrs.  Hiatt  reaches 
the  room,  bringing  the  bedtime  cocoa,  she  finds  a  pillow  fight.  She  is  quick  to  for- 
give,  and  reads  the  story  any^vay. 

In  Europe  it  is  the  sleepy  time  of  day.  The  Guercini  boys  kneel  on  the  tile  floor  by 
the  big  brass  bed  to  say  their  prayers  in  Italian.  In  Germany,  Frau  Stieglitz  gives  a 
good-night  kiss  t»  little  Rolf,  who  will  soon  outgrow  his  crib.  There  is  horseplay  at 
bedtime  in  Egypt,  when  the  el  Gamel  boys  vault  into  bed.  Theirs  is  the  fanciest  of  all, 
with  its  four  tall  posts  canopied  with  lace,  and  a  bright  pink  spread.  In  Mexico,  Senor 
and  Senora  Gonzalez  make  their  bed  on  hard  boards,  w'ith  the  baby  suspended  from 
the  ceiling.  In  Africa,  the  twelve  children  of  Zamba  Aliuna  sleep  on  grass  mats,  boys 
in  one  hut,  the  girls  in  another,  while  each  of  his  wives  has  a  hut  of  her  own. 


ITALY:  The  Guercinis  go  to  bed  later  than  most  of  the  otlier  families,  but 
are  apt  to  siesta  after  lunch.  They  have  three  fine  feather  mattresses.  Their 
sheets  are  now  of  cotton,  whereas  before  the  war  they  were  linen.  Furni- 
ture is  all  supplied  by  the  landlord,  who  gets  fifty  per  cent  of  their  crop. 


MEXICO:  The  Gonzalezes  all 
tire  early,  as  they  have  no  el 
tricity  to  prolong  the  day.  1 
parents  sleep  on  a  straw  n 


GERMANY:  Rolf  Stiftgjilz,  agc  four,  is  already  a  big  hoy  for  liis  crib, 
lie  -liarcha  rofim  with  his  parents,  arifl  is  normally  fast  asleep  by  the 
lime  tliey  come,  to  bed,  (Jn  bis  ()illf.w  are  crnbrfjidered  tin;  wonls 
" Cott  Sf:liu/:l2f:  iJu h,''  wliifili  means  "(',<><\  protitctyou  in  yourHlwp." 


-  i.  hloors,  wearing  their 
I  rliiihes  and  seldom  us- 
-.  as  the  nights  are 
in  the  Indus  delta. 


UNITED  STATES:  Since  this  picture  was  taken  the  Pratts  have  remodeled  the 
upstairs  of  their  Iowa  farmhouse,  and  now  Arleen  has  her  own  room.  This 
helps  solve  the  problem  of  getting  to  bed  at  night,  but  makes  it  no  easier  to 
get  up  early  in  the  morning.  There  are  20  cows  to  milk  before  breakfast. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  for  the  Journal  by  Horace  Bristol  (Jopor  o^-  .frfno/.  Lorry  Borrows  (Englond), 
Robert  Capo  (United  States  ond  Ciedioslovokia),  Morie  Hansen  (Italy),  George  Rodger  (Egypt, 
Pokiston  and  Equatorial  Afrieo),  Phil  Scholti  (Mexico),  David  Seymour  (Fronce  and  Germony). 


Germany 
Japan 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

China 

Italy       by  JOHN  GODFREY  MORRIS 


VORLD  AT  BEDTIME 


The  Balogh  children,  in  the  cold  Carpathian  foothills,  sleep  under  quilts  of  down. 
The  Usmans  sleep  through  the  hot  night  in  Pakistan  with  only  the  sky  for  a  coverlet. 
In  China  it  is  often  humid,  and  Mrs.  Ho  fans  the  baby  through  the  fretful  night.  In 
Japan  the  Okamotos  share  their  resting  place  with  the  swallows  that  nest  under  the 
eaves.  The  children  wish  their  parents  a  "pleasant  rest,"  and  then  stretch  out  on 
straw  mats,  covering  up  with  futons  (quilts)  and  taking  care  not  to  lie  with  heads  to  the 
north,  for  that  is  the  position  for  corpses. 

One  by  one,  in  the  firm  order  of  age,  the  world's  children  are  tucked  in  for  the 
night.  There  is  a  moment  of  peace,  a  time  for  quiet  renewal  of  the  love  between 
man  and  wife.  The  evening  fire  burns  low,  and  finally  flickers  out.  One  hemisphere 
is  already  asleep. 


For  schools,  "People  are  People  the  W  orld  Over'  is  now  available  in  a  series  of  film- 
strips.  Address  Young  America  Films,  18  East  41st  Street,  Aeiv  York  17,  N.  Y. 


lid  on  boards,  the  boys  on 
or.  They  use  heavy  wool 
•ts  of  Indian  design,  as 
ights  are  often  chilly. 


ENGLAND:  Mrs.  Hiatt  marvels  at  the  bedtime  energy  of  her  son  and  daugh- 
ter, here  shown  in  pillow  combat.  They  share  the  same  room  in  winter, 
but  the  Hiatts  separate  them  in  summer,  for  they  keep  each  other  awake 
on  long  summer  evenings.  One  bedroom  is  kept  empty  for  rainy-day  play. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  A  telltale  unwashed  foot  projects  from  the  bed  of 
the  little  Baloghs.  There  are  three  boys  and  one  small  girl  in  this 
bed,  which  would  seem  to  be  about  capacity;  however,  it  makes 
for  winter  warmth.  The  boys  wear  old  sliirts  as  night  dress. 


EQUATORIAL  AFRICA:  Zamba  Aluma's  five  sons  (by  his  first  wife;  he 
has  two  more  by  his  second)  sleep  in  this  one  hut.  Draga  and  Kili 
share  a  homemade  bed  while  Alinda,  Dada  and  Atige  sleep  like 
stacked  spoons  on  the  mud  floor.  Sliorts  suffice,  as  it  is  warm. 


CHINA:  The  Hos  have  four  bedrooms,  each  large  enough  for  one 
small  bed  canopied  with  mosquito  netting.  The  mattress  is  thick 
straw  covered  with  reeds.  It  is  the  custom  for  bov  babies  to  sleep 
wiih  father,  girls  with  mother,  until  old  enough  to  sleep  alone. 
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IS  usual,  Andy  Marr  wasn't  giving  thought  to  girls  of  any 
/■  kind.  Coming  up  through  the  schoolyard  before  first  bell, 
ii  he  was  looking  over  his  new  mackerel  jig  and  laying  plans 
and  feeling  prime.  Tinkers  rurrmng  in  the  bay  at  last.  And 
he  and  pa,  keeping  house  since  mum  passed  away  a  year 
back,  and  mostly  botching  it,  couldn't  hardly  wait  to  get  a 
taste.  Nobody'd  wish  a  finer  September  day.  Easy  enough  to 
borrow  Wes  Brier's  skiff.  High  water  at  five  would  make  a 
couple  hours'  fishing  after  school  let  out.  No  great  shakes  at 
showing  how  he  felt,  certainly,  yet  Andy  had  to  let  himself 
whistle  a  little,  low  between  his  tongue  and  upper  teeth,  at 
all  this  fair  prospect. 

There  were  kids  all  over  the  yard,  whooping  it  before 
the  bell  called  them  inside — all  grades  through  high  in  the 
one  big  building.  Pete  Sproule  and  some  more  of  the 
senior  crowd,  guys  and  girls  both,  were  loafing  and  kidding 
on  the  porch  steps.  Andy  headed  that  way,  still  hefting 
the  red  jig  in  his  hand. 

"Whatcha  got,  whassat  there?"  this  voice  flew  at  him  sud- 
den as  sin.  He  looked,  and  he  began  to  grin.  She  was  a  skinny 
little  thing,  more  like  a  boy;  looked  hungry,  was  his  first 
idea.  She'd  just  caught  a  ball  and  got  set  to  whip  it  back,  but 
froze  there,  staring  over  her  shoulder  at  that  jig  in  his  hand 
as  if  it  was  something  and  then  some.  Wasn't  raised  here- 
abouts, that  was  certain. 

"You  ever  hear,"  he  asked  her,  teasing,  "what  curiosity 
done  to  the  cat?" 

She  let  her  arm  drop  and  stood  there  big-eyed,  all  adrift. 
"N-nope." 

"There,  no  need  weep  over  it."  All  girls  odd,  this  one 
odder  than  most  and  kidded  too  easy.  He  knew  now  who 
she  must  be,  one  of  these  charity  campers  from  beyond  Mid- 
dle Hill.  City  poor  she  looked,  so  pale,  her  washed-oiit  plain 
dress,  the  way  she  talked  and  all.  But  how  come?  Two  weeks 
was  all  they  stayed  there.  That  camp  always  closed  down 
Labor  Day.  What  was  she,  playing  hooky  from  home  and 
going  to  school  down  here?  It  was  none  of  his  affair.  "This 
here?"  He  told  her,  since  the  poor  thing  asked,  "'S  a  mack- 


erel jig."  He  made  a  move  with  his  arm  like  jigging,  up  and 
down  slantwise,  to  show  her. 

Boy,  her  black  eyes  sparked.  "You  goin'  fishin'?" 

It  was  comical.  "I  might."  He  started  along  past. 

"Lemme  come?"  she  hollered  after  him.  And  when  he 
turned,  amazed,  she  drew  in  a  vast  breath,  tucked  up  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  so  her  teeth  showed,  and  nice  and 
polite  added,  "Pl-ease?" 

"Look."  But  you  couldn't  tell  her.  Time  they  got  her  age, 
girls  didn't  go  fishing  unless  touched  in  the  head.  Be  like  a 
boy  going  up  to  Portland  to  one  of  these  beauty  parlors. 
Himself,  he  wouldn't  be  seen  fishing  with  a  girl  anyways. 
Least  of  all  an  outla-nder. 

Then  the  bell  let  go.  He  hurried  inside,  thinking  good 
riddance.  But  no.  In  his  home  room,  happening  to  look 
round  later,  there  she  sat  a  few  rows  off,  her  red  mouth  still 
saying  "Pl-ease"  that  way  at  him,  only  now  silently.  Later 
she  showed  in  his  math  and  history.  It  wore  him  down.  Why 
couldn't  she  pick  on  somebody  that  took  to  girls — Pete 
Sproule  or  Dillon  Brewer  or  Hen  Pruett?  He  knew  he  was 
sizing  it  up  bigger'n  it  was,  but  couldn't  seem  to  help  it.  She 
didn't  belong  here  anyways.  She'd  stir  up  trouble  or  get  into 
it,  or  both.  He  couldn't  make  out  how  pa  and  the  others  on 
the  board  had  allowed  it.  Not  that  they,  or  anybody  else 
paying  taxes,  had  a  right  to  act  choosy.  It  was  a  poor  town, 
poor-proud,  getting  poorer  fast  and  too  proud  to  do  a  thing 
about  it.  Like  somebody  had  an  ingrowing  toenail  but  too 
lazy  to  cut  it. 

So  he  forgot  jig  and  tinkers,  fell  to  brooding.  And,  as 
usual,  came  to  mind  pa's  proud  ambition  to  make  him  into 
one  of  these  sassy  lawyers.  Law.  No  more  suited  to  that  than 
she  was  to  this  town.  He  knew  what  he  wanted.  Had  his 
plans  and  some  money,  had  near  five  hundred  saved  working 
summers  since  he  was  ten.  He  liked  here,  not  some  away-off 
stinking  city  studying  at  law.  Liked  outdoor,  woods  and 
water.  Liked  gas  engines,  tinkering  engines.  He'd  talked 
to  Willie  Soames,  and  the  minute  he  got  clear  of  school 

he  planned  to  buy  into  Willie's  (Continued  on  Page  190) 


How  long  can  you  be  in  love 
and  not  know  it? 

By  KEI¥I¥ETH  PAYSOl^  KEMPTOIV 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    ARTHUR  SARNOFF 


IT  has  been  my  observation,  over  a  good  many  springs,  that  nature  loves  yel- 
low. April  comes  and  the  fickle  dame  seems  to  have  forgotten  all  about  green, 
and  goes  gallivanting  all  over  the  place  with  yellow.  Take  the  forsythia.  Take 
a  lot.  It  is  draped  over  every  post  and  every  wall  and  it's  so  eager  to  get  itself 
uilo  the  limelight  that  it  doesn't  even  wait  for  its  own  leaves  to  come  out  before 
il  is  flaunting  itself  in  a  blaze  of  yellow  beauty  and,  like  as  not,  deceiving  folks 
iulo  tliinking  it's  time  to  set  out  the  gerajiiums. 

Then  there  are  the  dandelions.  Spring  claims  them  for  her  own.  They  are 
I  lie  jewels  that  she  loves  best  to  wear.  Some  foolish  people  hate  dandelions. 
\nd  il  is  true  that  they  don't  add  much  to  the  billiard-lable  type  of  front  lawn. 
I'.ul  IM  worry  if  we  didn't  have  them.  How  short  their  lilllc  lives  are.  i{|o\sn 
away  wlu  ii  iheir  span  is  done,  lliey  come  no  (Coniinuni  on  J'ok'-  97) 
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1  Deflation:  Having  taken  up  bridge  again,  after  a 
lapse  of  years,  I  felt  inclined  to  boast  a  bit.  The  other 
day  I  came  out  with,  ell,  I  set  So-and-so  at  five 
spades,  doubled,"  only  to  get  the  reply,  "Don't  you 
care,  yoli  can't  win  all  the  time!"' 

2  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  slice-of-toast-and- 
black-coffee  breakfast  diet  is  definitely  out  of  style. 
Breakfasts  that  are  breakfasts  are  in. 

3  Speaking  of  breakfast' reminds  me  week  ends  in  the 
country  will  be  coming  along  soon.  For  those  late-but- 
hearty  eaters  try  this  on  the  crew. 

4  Make  some  good  large  griddlecakes,  one  for  each 
person,  and  allow  an  egg  to  each  cake.  Boil  the  eggs 
about  four  minutes,  peel,  chop  in  a  bowl,  season  well, 
adding  a  little  cream  and  butter.  Spread  the  egg  mix- 
ture on  the  cakes,  roll  them  up  and  anchor  with 
toothpicks.  Heat  in  the  oven.  Serve  with  crisp  bacon. 

5  The  serene  avocado  wears  many  a  new  bonnet. 
Peel  and  mash  a  ripe  avocado,  beat  it  into  pureed 
sweet  potato,  season  with  butter,  salt,  pepper  and  a 
dash  of  nutmeg.  Add  diced  pineapple,  and  heat.  Serve 
very  hot  with  ham  or  chicken. 

6  Forget  the  fry-and-frizzle  for  once,  and  do  pork 
chops  simmered  in  pineapple  juice.  Then  put  them  in 
a  hot  oven,  400°F.,  for  about  twenty  minutes  to  braise 
in  the  juice.  They  will  be  tender  as  chicken  breast. 

"7  For  Sunday-night  supper  if  you  tire  of  rarebit,  peel 
and  slice  a  pound  of  fine,  firm,  white  mushrooms  and 
cook  for  five  minutes  in  a  little  cream  and  butter — or 
margarine.  Don't  let  them  brown.  Set  aside. 

8  Chapter  2:  Now  cut  two  pairs  of  fine  sweetbreads 
(prepared  for  cooking)  in  pieces  and  toss  in  hot  but- 
ter until  they're  a  delicate  brown.  Put  the  sweet- 
breads and  mushrooms,  with  four  hard-boiled  eggs, 
sliced,  in  a  large  casserole.  Season,  and  fill  the  casse- 
role with  a  rich,  light  cream  sauce,  well  seasoned, 
and  fold  together  with  a  fork.  Cover  with  fine  cracker 
crumbs,  dot  with  butter  and  bake  until  the  sauce  bub- 
bles and  browns.  This  is  delicious. 

9  I've  just  received  a  grand  Vermont  sage  cheese, 
straight  from  its  home  base.  All  of  a  year  old,  creamy 
and  soft  and  a  little  on  the  crumbly  side,  sharp  but 
not  biting — it  lines  up  with  the  finest  cheeses  known. 

lOFor  instance,  I  made  some  tiny  baking-powder 
biscuits,  about  the  size  of  a  fifty-cent  piece.  I  softened 
tht cheese  with  a  lilllc  cream,  then  put  it  between  the 
split,  hot,  buttered  liiscuit,  and  it  was  u  two-bile  hit. 


Line  a  Day 


By  ABTN  BATCHELDER 

11  Halve  some  small  tomatoes,  fry  them  until 
tender.  Sprinkle  with  sweet  basil,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Arrange  them  on  slices  of  French  toast 
and  on  each  put  a  perfect  poached  egg.  Pour  a  good 
sharp  cheese  sauce  over  all. 

12  The  business  of  corned  beef  comes  before  the 
meeting  now.  Make  it  into  cakes;  fry  them  to  a  crisp 
brown.  Put  a  poached  egg  on  each  one  and  cover  with 
hot  tomato  sauce.  This  tomato  sauce  comes  in  cans, 
and  what  you  can  do  with  it  is  wonderful. 

13  It  will  do  no  harm  to  try  adding  a  little  deviled 
ham  to  a  spaghetti  sauce.  Green  salad  is  a  must  with 
macaroni  and  spaghetti  dishes. 

14  From  an  old  cookbook:  "The  young  bride  should 
watch  carefully  for  leaks  in  the  household  economy. 
Many  a  devoted  husband  has  turned  into  a  barely  tol- 
erant housemate  on  account  of  too  lavish  a  use  of  the 
housekeeping  money."  Eternal  vigilance,  and  so  forth. 

15  Now  that  asparagus  has  commenced  its  annual 
and  welcome  invasion,  you  may  sit  back  and  practi- 
cally let  nature  take  its  course.  The  delicious  dishes 
where  asparagus  plays  the  leading  role  are  legion. 

16  For  example,  cook  the  tips  of  asparagus  in  boiling 
salted  water  until  tender.  Takes  only  a  few  minutes. 
Drain  them,  season  with  salt,  pepper. 

IX  Chapter  2:  Arrange  the  tips  in  a  shallow  casserole, 
cover  with  cream  of  chicken  soup.  Sprinkle  with  fine 
crumbs,  grated  cheese,  and  brown  under  the  broiler. 

18  Many  folks  are  devoted  to  tea  and  teas.  And  they 
like  to  eat  too.  Little  hot  biscuits,  split,  buttered  and 
filled  with  soft  or  shaved  maple  sugar,  are  hits. 

19  Cream  of  mushroom  soup  is  useful  in  a  dozen 
ways.  As  soup,  try  garnishing  with  browned  croutons. 


SPRING  SONG 

Let  lluT«r  he  .siiiniiier  in  your  heart, 
Away  wilh  this  complaining. 
No  leaf,  no  hud  has  any  part 
In  sifjhs  l>erausc  it's  raining. 
And  hark,  I  hear  the  linnel^s  cry, 
That's  rare  as  ulcigh  hells  in  .July. 


20  Scatter  very  finely  chopped  browned  almonds  or 
chopped  pistachio  nuts  over  cream  soups.  Both  the 
idea  and  the  result  are  very  desirable. 

21  If  the  family  turn  up  their  collective  noses  at 
spinach,  make  some  spinach  griddlecakes  and  note 
carefully  (in  your  not-impossible  diary)  their  reaction. 

22  Cook  up  a  batch  of  spinach  and  force  it  through  a 
sieve.  The  puree  must  oe  thick,  so  don't  have  the 
spinach  weeping  like  the  bride's  mother.  Drain  it  well, 
for  this  receipt  will  put  a  new  interest  in  the  life  of 
spinach.  The  next  step  follows. 

23  When  the  puree  is  ready,  make  a  griddlecake 
batter,  using  half  milk  and  half  cream,  season  with 
nutmeg,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  teaspoon  of  sugar.  Beat  a 
cup  of  the  spinach  into  the  batter  and  bake  like  any 


24  A  good  many  words  have  been  written  about 
stuffed  tomatoes.  The  tomato  surprise  is  ordinarily  as 
surprising  as  a  collar  button  on  a  shirt.  But  here's  one 
that  is  surprising  and  surprisingly  good: 

25  Use  smallish  tomatoes,  peel  and  scoop  out  insides 
to  make  a  container — for  the  surprise.  Mix  together 
canned  salmon,  anchovies  cut  fine,  a  little  horse- 
radish, a  minced  shallot  and  a  little  minced  gherkin. 
Bind  with  mayonnaise,  season,  and  fill  the  tomatoes. 

26  A  party  omelet  is  made  with  lobster  Newburg 
folded  in  just  before  the  omelet  goes  to  its  destiny. 
Crab  meat  ditto  is  wonderful  too.  Creamed  chicken 
you  know  about. 

27  Try  mixing  one-third  corn  meal  with  the  flour  you 
dip  onion  rings  in  for  French-fries.  Soak  onion  rings 
in  milk  and  dry  first.  Remember? 

28 Up  in  New  England  the  good  cooks  say,  "A  dish  is 
as  good  as  its  seasoning."  That  is  simple  truth. 

29  Little  thin  slices  of  freshly  baked  ham,  spread 
with  prepared  mustard  and  sandwiched  into  hot,  split, 
buttered  baking-|)ou(ler  biscuits,  are  as  popular  at  a 
jiarty  as  Clark  Gable  at  a  barn  dance. 

3Q  Next  month  is  fishing  time  again.  When  he  brings 
home  that  dreatned-of  string  of  trout,  caught  by  him- 
self or  bought  from  a  small  boy  ecpiijiped  with  a  bent 
pin,  give  tli<;m  everything  you've  got.  Fry  them  in  salt- 
pork  fat  or  bacon.  Have,  to  go  with  the  trout,  salt 
pork  and  crcum  gravy,  baked  potatoes  and  a  det^p-dish 
apple  |iie  and  chec^se.  And  cnlfec  ad  lib.  Enough  said. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


[|  CHICKEN  The  delicious  taste  of 
chicken  fills  the  golden  gleaming  broth. 
Your  every  sip  says  "Mmm,  chicken!" 


CHICKEN  The  fluffy  rice  that 
makes  this  chicken  soup  so  extra  novir- 
ishing  is  steeped  in  the  chicken  broth. 


onmto  Vegttable-VegetananVcgetnl>le-\<.getable-Beef. 


CHICKEN  Tender  pieces  of 
chicken,  both  white  meat  and  dark, 
are  measured  in  with  a  generous  hand. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


April, 


That 


unseen  woman  within  you 


can  make  you  over. . 


if  you 
will  only  let  her 


Many  women  feel  in  their  hearts  that  they 
have  missed  full  self-reaHzation. 

Many  live  always  with  a  numbing  sense  that 
they  are  of  little  importance. 

Yet  they  need  not  accept  this — help  is  ivithin 
themselves.  You  can  feel  it  within  you — an  inner 
drive  for  happiness.  The  close  interrelation  be- 
tween this  Inner  You  and  the  Outer  You,  the 
almost  uncanny  power  that  each  has  to  change 
the  other — can  change  you  from  drabness  to 
joyous  self-fulfilment. 

Never  think  of  yourself  as  cut  to  a  set  pattern. 
You  are  not — you  are  changing  every  day.  You 
can  direct  this  change.  Let  the  strong,  beautiful 
Inner  You  help  you  to  lift  your  life  up. 

This  inner  force  in  all  women  is  tied  inextric- 
ably with  need  for  physical  attractiveness.  This 
is  the  real  reason  that  nothing  so  shakes  your 
confidence,  your  whole  outlook,  as  the  uneasi- 
ness that  comes  from  not  looking  as  you  should — 
not  appearing  at  your  best. 

It  is  also  the  reason  that  nothing  so  bolsters 
your  faith  in  yourself  as  the  warm,  sweet  knowl- 
edge that  you  look  lovely — and  that  this  outer 
loveliness  is  actually  drawing  others  closer  to  the 
true  You  within. 

Right  now — today — start  an  inspiring  new 
uay  of  living,  that  will  send  a  new  and  lovelier 
You  flooding  out  through  your  face  and  lift  you 
right  out  (li  the  class  that  nobody  notices. 

Base  this  new  way  of  living  on  the  great  laws 
of  health  and  beauty:  Exercise  each  day — so 
circulation  k(;(;ps  renewing  you!  Rel/ix — let  go 
a  few  minutes  at  least  twice  each  day.  You'll  be 
amazed  how  this  soothes  and  lifts  your  spirit. 
Enough  sleep  regularly.  A  balanced  diet.  Enough 
water.  Cleanliness. 

And  then — your /wr;— lliat  constantly  chang- 
ing outer  expression  of  You  thai  always  seems 
more  fascinating  than  anything  else  about  you. 


fla%vl(-K8  skin  sliowa  the  exquisite  eare  she  gives  it. 
'The  best  creams  I  l^nim  are  Pond's,"  slie  says,  "llie)  're  perjixl  for  my  skin." 


A  new  understanding  of  its  care  will  bring  the 
real  Inner  You  singing  through  it  for  all  your 
world  to  see  and  love. 

New  "Outside- Inside^''  Face  Treatment 

Never  underestimate  the  little  miracles  thai  can 
be  wrought  by  simple  daily  habits.  That  lumi- 
nous look  —  for  instance — which  true  cleanliness 
gives  to  skill.  The  fineness  and  softness  of 
lexliiri;  that  i  an  eoriie  to  you  through  laitlifiil, 


meticulous  grooming.  Yes — the  gratitude  of  skin 
for  the  care  you  give  it  is  a  lovely  thing  to  see. 

You'll  find  it  takes  no  time  at  all  to  give  your 
face  this  Pond's  new  "Outside-Inside"  Face 
Treatment  that  acts  on  hulli  sides  of  your  skin. 
From  the  Outside — the  I'ond's  Cold  Cream  is 
softening,  smoothing  and  cleansing  your  skin,  as 
you  massagr;.  From  the  Inside — every  step  of  this 
new  treatment  is  slinuilating  the  blood  in  your 
cheeks  lo  beauty-giving  activity. 
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Mrs.  Vanderbilt's  charming,  mobile  face  sends  a 
fascinating  challenge  from  her  vivid  Inner  Self 
, . .  gives  to  all  who  see  her  a  lovely,  stirring 
picture  of  the  truly  magnetic  person  she  is. 


You  really  should  not  wait  another  day  to  give 
your  skin  this  rewarding  new  beauty  care.  Do  it 
always  at  bedtime  (for  day  face-cleansings,  too) 
— this  is  the  ivay: 

Hot  Stimulation — splash  your  face  with  hot  water. 

Cream  Cleanse — swirl  Pond's  Cold  Cream — lots  of  it — 
all  over  your  face.  This  will  soften  and  sweep  dirt  and 
make-up  from  pore-openings.  Tissue  off  well. 

Cream  Rinse — swirl  on  a  second  Pond's  creaming.  This 
rinses  off  last  traces  of  dirt,  leaves  skin  lubricated, 
immaculate.  Tissue  off. 

Cold  Stimulation — give  your  face  a  tonic  cold  water 
splash. 

Now — see  your  face!  Rosy!  Sparkling  clean! 
So  soft!  This  new  "Outside-Inside"  Face  Treat- 
ment with  Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  beauty  care 
you'll  never  want  to  miss — because  it  works !  As 
lovely  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  says,  "This  treatment 
leaves  my  face  feeling  refreshed  and  immaculate. 
Pond's  is  a  beautiful  cream!'' 

Is  yours  Dry  Skin? 
Is  it  "After  25"  Skin? 

Dry  skin  requires  a  special  cream — one  that  will 
give  your  skin  more  oil.  From  25  on,  many 


women  find  their  natural  skin  oil  starts  decreas- 
ing. Lots  of  you  will  lose  as  much  as  20%  of  this 
natural  oil  before  you  are  40.  If  you  have  any 
tendency  to  dry  skin,  give  your  face  the  extra 
softening  help  of  lanolin-rich  homogenized  Pond's 
Dry  Skin  Cream.  A  wonderful  cream — very  rich, 
yet  never  sticky — you'll  love  the  way  dry  skin 
really  seems  to  drink  it  up. 

For  Powder  Base — 
a  special  greaseless  cream 

If  yours  is  skin  that  does  not  like  a  heavy 
foundation,  it  tvill  like  the  different  featherlight 
foundation  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  gives.  Com- 
pletely greaseless — it  leaves  no  "coated"  look. 
You  have  no  shade  problem.  It  leaves  only  a 
smooth,  protective  film  that's  transparent  on 
your  skin.  Powder  goes  on  smoothly,  looks  more 
natural — and  lasts ! 

Discover,  too,  the  quick  "beauty-lift''  a  1- 
Minute  Mask  of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  can 
give  you.  Just  cover  your  face  (except  your  eyes) 
with  a  cool,  snowy  mask  of  the  cream.  After  1 
full  minute,  tissue  off.  See  your  skin  look 
clearer,  brighter,  silkier — immediately! 


Have  the  ""Angel  Face  look"^ 

You  look  sweet  and  smart  and  completely  nat- 
ural when  you  wear  Pond's  Angel  Face — the 
newest  kind  of  new  make-up  that  is  actually 
foundation  and  powder  all  in  one.  Not  a  cake 
make-up,  no  wet  sponge;  not  a  greasy  founda- 
tion, no  smeary  fingertips — Angel  Face  goes  on 
with  its  own  downy  puff.  It  gives  you  a  complete 
make-up  that  stays  on  much  longer  than  powder. 
It's  never  drying,  it's  never  greasy.  And  it  can't 
spill  in  your  handbag  or  "snow"  over  dark 
dresses.  You  are  just  bound  to  love  Angel  Face — 
and  you  can  choose  from  five  heavenly  shades. 

Then — for  your  lips — you  will  find  there  is 
subtle  flattery  in  Pond's  satiny-pink  "Lips" 
shade — "Dither."  A  perfect  shade  for  Spring — 
it  is  completely  adorable  on  blondes  —  and  is 
downright  bewitching  on  brunettes. 

Don't  ever  just  take  your  face  for  granted. 
Every  face  needs  loving  care  and  understanding 
to  look  as  lovely  and  happy  and  bright  as  it 
should.  What  are  you  doing  for  your  face?  It  is 
the  You  that  others  see  first,  remember.  Do, 
then,  help  it  to  show  this  You  with  real  charm 
and  distinction — at  your  very  best. 


Seven  favorites  among  the  beauty  aids  Pond's  makes  for  You — used  and  trusted  by  lovely  women  the  world  over 
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THE  GLORIOUS  NEW  DESIGN  IN 
SILVERPLATE  BY  HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

Sweet  Spring  Garden!  So  gay, 
so  adorable! 

At  last,  all  the  bright  glory 
of  springtime  has  been  captured 
in  silverplate  by  master  designers. 

First,  you  see  tiny  flowerets 
deeply  carved  upon  a  gleaming 
surface  .  .  .  and  at  the  very  tip, 
a  gay  surprise!  Bursting  forth  in 
all  its  fresh  beauty,  is  a  delicate 
budding  flower.  A  brilliant  touch, 
that  forever  will  give  distinction 
to  Spring  Garden. 

See  Spring  Garden  at  your 
favorite  silverware  counter  today. 
The  beautiful  52  piece 
service  for  8  is  only  §68. .50 
with  chest.  And  it's  Sterling 
Inlaid*  silverplate,  to  stay  lovelier 
longer  ...  a  pattern  you'll  love 
and  cherish  forever. 


I 


*The  moit  used  ipoont  and  fork* 

olthis  silverplate  are  Inlaid  with 
two  blocks  of  sterling  silver  at 
backs  of  bowls  and  handles  ,  .  . 


fW^  sit 


) 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

STERLING  INLAID" 
SILVERPLATE 


HERE  AND  HERE 
It's  Sterling  Inlaid 


'•'4  Of  Ed 
J,  THE    INTERNATIONAL  SUVt 


■1  luvr  O'clock  lea.spnons  new  Spring  Garden  tlrsifcn, 
/iiriinly  $l.fl9.  Ideal  lor  desserts,  ice  cream  and  sherbet. 
Al  all  inwelry  and  department  stores  for  a  limitod  time  .  , . 

Copyright  1949,  The  Inl^rnolional  Silvnr  Co  ,  Holmes  ^  Fdwa'ds  Div ,  t^nridon.  Conn  Sold  In  Cnnorin  by,  The  T.  Eoton  Co.,  ltd  °Rf).)  U  S 
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POINT  OF  IV'O  HETI  HIV 

(Continued  from  Page  53) 


the 


Who  writes 
grows  thin; 
:m,  fat. 


utment.  Arthur  Slade  must  have  vouched 
him  because  the  conversations  were  all 
■ral  and  no  one  asked  him  anything  defi- 
about  his  previous  experience.  An  hour 
t  have  elapsed  before  Charles  said  he 
t  not  take  any  more  of  Mr.  Slade's  time 
thanked  him  for  showing  him  around.  It 
only  then  that  Arthur  Slade  asked 
ther  he  would  like  to  try  it  in  the  statisti- 
Jepartment. 

You  can't  tell,"  Arthur  Slade  said.  "It 
ht  be  worth  trying.  How  much  were  you 
ing  at  Rush  &  Co.  ?  " 
f  course  they  could  not  pay  him  what  he 
been  getting  at  Rush  &  Co.,  but  there 
a  future  in  the  statistical  department. 
1  were  a  part  of  the  family.  It  was  like 
Rush  &  Co.  again — one  big  happy  fam- 
as  though  all  families  were  necessarily 
py.  Yet  the  Stuyvesant  may  have  been 
e  like  a  family  than  many  other  business 
mizations.  There  were  the  same  jeal- 
ics,  the  same  incompetent  poor  relations, 
same  feuds.  There  was  also  a  sort  of  loy- 
•,  as  much  as  there  could  be  loyalty  to  as 
1  and  grim  an  institution  as  a  bank. 

'harles  had  been  like  a  mountain  climber 
!  ging  to  a  precarious  foothold  up  there  in 
i  statistical  department.  There  were  no 

•a  desks,  so  he  had  been  stationed  at  a 
;  le  in  the  corner,  and  one  day  Arthur  Slade 
come  up  from  downstairs,  which  was 

isual.  Arthur  Slade  was  a  little  like  a  com- 

sioned  officer  that  morning,  entering  the 

erly  room  to  speak  to  the  sergeant  major. 

Qh,  Walter,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Gibbs, 

here's  that  analysis?" 

Charles  was  beginning 
I  realize  already  that 
l  iter  Gibbs  had  lapses 
jl  moments  of  forgetful- 

:S.  ^^^^^^^^ 

I'l've  just  finished  ^^^^^^HH 
eking  it,"  Walter  Gibbs 
1.  "I  was  going  to  send  it  down.  I  didn't 
)w  you  wanted  it  in  a  hurry." 
'  Where  is  it  ?"  Arthur  Slade  asked. ' '  Those 
yers  are  meeting  us  tomorrow.  It  should 
'6  been  in  the  mail  last  night.  That's  all 
it,  it's  my  fault.  I  should  have  told  you." 
was  probably  not  his  fault  because  he 
'er  slipped  up  on  things,  but  Arthur  Slade 
5  always  careful  never  to  blame  anyone 
en  it  was  not  necessary.  "Jessup's  just 
;n  telephoning,"  Arthur  Slade  said.  "It 
;ht  to  be  given  to  him  personally.  Is  there 
/one  here  you  could  send  down  to  Pine 
•eet?" 

'Why,  yes,"  Walter  Gibbs  said,  "there's 
ay." 

\\\  law  offices,  particularly  in  New  York, 
arles  often  thought,  had  a  self-conscious 
nosphere,  which  was  very  much  like  their 
tionery.  Their  pictures  ^nd  chairs  and 
)les  and  the  personnel  of  the  outer  offices 
re  all  selected  to  create  an  air  of  erudition, 
urity  and  ponderous  judicious  calm.  The 
y  who  greeted  Burrell,  Jessup  and  Cock- 
m  visitors  noted  Charles'  name  and  that 
the  partner  he  wished  to  see  on  a  memo- 
idum  pad.  Then  he  rose  slowly  and  walked 
wn  a  corridor,  leaving  Charles  seated  by  a 
ind  mahogany  table  with  his  brief  case 
his  knees. 

iE  office  boy  came  back  and  led  the  way 
wn  a  corridor  to  the  partners'  offices, 
fou  can  go  right  in,"  the  boy  said. 
It  was  obviously  Mr.  Jessup's  office  be- 
use  his  name  was  on  the  door,  but  when 
larles  opened  the  door  he  was  in  another 
ter  office.  Behind  a  mahogany  secretary's 
sk  Nancy  was  sitting,  typing  a  letter. 
He  stood  watching  her  because  she  did  not 
3k  up  when  he  came  in.  Her  fingers  moved 
er  the  typewriter  keys  easily,  almost  con- 
mptuously.  She  wore  a  plain  silk  shirt- 
list.  Her  light  brown  hair  was  done  up  in  a 
lot.  Her  lips  were  pressed  in  an  even  line 
id  her  whole  face  looked  cool  and  aloof, 
er  skin  was  as  clear  as  her  white  silk  waist. 
It  there  was  a  faint  natural  touch  of  color 
her  cheeks.  There  was  no  lipstick.  Nancy 


love  letters 
who  carries 


never  used  it  in  business  hours.  She  did  not 
look  up  until  she  had  finished  the  paragraph 
she  was  typing  and  tlien  she  looked  straight 
at  him  but  she  did  not  smile.  Her  eyes  were 
greenish  gray  and  they  were  wide,  almost  too 
wide,  apart. 

"Do  you  want  to  see  Mr.  Jessup?"  she 
asked.  "Or  do  you  want  to  leave  something 
for  him? " 

"I'm  from  the  Stuyvesant  Bank,"  Charles 
said,  and  that  was  the  first  thing  he  ever  said 
to  Nancy.  "They  sent  me  over  with  some  pa- 
pers. I'm  supposed  to  hand  them  to  Mr.  Jes- 
sup." 

You're  supposed  to,"  Nancy  repeated, 
and  she  sounded  as  though  she  were  faintly 
amused,  but  there  was  no  way  of  telling. 
"What  are  they  about?  " 

"They  didn't  tell  me." 

"Well,  Mr.  Jessup's  busy  now.  You  can 
leave  them  with  me  and  I'll  see  that  he  gets 
them." 

"I'm  afraid  I'd  better  wait." 

"  Haven't  you  got  anything  else  to  do  back 
at  that  bank?"  Nancy  asked.  "I'll  see  he 
gets  them.  I'm  pretty  good  at  handing  peo- 
ple papers." 

"So  am  I,"  Charles  said,  and  he  smiled. 

"Mr.  Jessup's  in  conference,"  Nancy  said, 
"and  he  won't  be  free  for  half  an  hour." 

"I'm  supposed  to  give  them  to  him  per- 
sonally." 

"What  are  you  in  that  bank,  a  messen- 
ger?" 

"No,  I'm  in  the  statistical  department." 
" Have  you  been  there  long?  " 
^^^^^^^^^       "Of  course  I  haven't," 
Charles   said,  "or  they 
wouldn't  be  sending  me  on 
errands.  This  is  the  first 
important  job  that's  been 
offered  me." 
■IM^^^^M       Then  she  smiled.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  ever  saw 
her  smile.  "Well,  takeoff  your  overcoat  and 
sit  down,  if  you  want  to  waste  your  time." 

She  was  not  much  farther  along  than  he 
was  then.  She  was  Mr.  Jessup's  private  secre- 
tary and  she  was  being  paid  forty-five  dollars 
a  week  and  they  would  never  have  been  mar- 
ried if  she  had  not  kept  that  job. 

"If  I  bother  you  waiting  here,"  Charles 
said,  "I  can  wait  outside." 

"You  don't  bother  me.  This  is  my  last 
letter." 

He  never  bothered  her,  she  always  said, 
right  from  the  beginning,  and  most  men  did, 
and  there  were  a  great  many  maladjusted 
junior  partners  in  that  office. 

"  You  didn't  seem  to  have  me  on  your 
mind,"  she  told  him  once.  "We  just  sat  there 
and  talked.  And  sex  didn't  seem  to  enter  into 
it,  but  I  suppose  it  did.  It  was  all  perfectly 
natural."  But  then  everything  always  was 
with  him  and  Nancy. 

The  cars  on  the  branch  line  that  led  to 
Clyde  were  always  antiquated.  .Sfe  they 
rocked  and  rattled  on  the  uneven  roadbed, 
you  could  tell  from  the  sounds  exactly  where 
the  train  was,  especially  as  it  was  approach- 
ing Clyde.  There  was  a  stifled  roar  as  the 
train  passed  tlirough  the  cut  that  came  just 
before  Brainard's  crossing.  Then  came  the 
hollow  rumble  of  the  trestle  that  spanned 
Whiting's  creek.  After  the  train  crossed  the 
low  farmlands  just  outside  of  Clyde  there 
came  the  louder  roar  of  the  short  tunnel  and 
with  it  an  instant  of  darkness,  always  star- 
tling no  matter  how  often  one  had  experi- 
enced it,  and  the  brakeman's  voice  mingled 
with  the  roar  and  the  darkness. 

"Clyde,"  he  always  shouted.  "Clyde." 
And  if  it  was  the  three-thirty  train  out  of 
Boston  he  always  added,  "Please  leave  no 
articles  in  the  car,"  an  admonition  that  was 
never  heard,  as  far  as  Charles  could  remem- 
ber, on  any  other  train. 

He  had  been  looking  out  the  window.  He 
had  seen  the  sodden  April  brown  of  the 
fields.  He  had  seen  the  muddy  banks  and  the 
low  tide  of  Whiting's  creek.  He  had  put  on 
(Continued  on  Page  77) 
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QUAKER  LACE  COMPANY,  Philadelphia  33,  Pa. 
Sales  office:  330  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Also  makers  of  Quaker  Net  Curtains  and  Quaker  Nylon  Hosiery 
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Some  like  it  hot  .  and  here's  that  unmatched  Armour  blend  of  tender  pork 
shoulder  and  sugar-cured  ham  in  a  fix-easy  feast  that  makes  all  eyes  stop,  look, 
and  glisten!  Just  top  Treet  squares  with  half  apricots;  stud  with  cloves.  Glaze  with 
brown  sugar  and  apricot  syrup.  Bake  at  4U0°  F.  for  20  min.,  basting  occasion- 
ally. Dip  bananas  in  beaten  egg,  roll  in  mixture  of  crushed  corn  flakes  and  melted 
butter,  bake  last  10  min.  with  Treet  squares.  (Treet's  all  rich,  nourishing  meat). 
Flash!  Treet  now  slips  out  of  tin  uho/e  with  new  Middle-of-Tin  Opener! 


Some  like  it  cold  . . .  but  cold  or  hot,  you've  got  meal-time  magic  at  your  finge 
tips  when  Treet's  on  your  pantry  shelf!  In  mere  minutes  you  can  whip  up  gooi 
lookin',  grand-tastin'  meals  with  thrifty  all-meat  Treet.  (See  how  the  ne 
Middle-of-Tin  Opener  brings  Treet  out  whole) !  For  Treet-wiches  pictured:  cut  Trel 
into  thin  slices.  Put  together  like  sandwiches  with  1  pkg.  Cream  Cheese  soften* 
with  1  tbsp.  drained  horseradish.  Just  grand  with  avocados  and  melon  ball 
(Treet's  so  good  so  many  irays  .  .  .  baked,  broiled,  or  fried).  Try  it! 


Tune  in  HINT  HUNT-CBS  Monday  through  Friday; 
STARS  OVER  HOLLYWOOD  -  CBS  Saturday 


ARMOUR 


©  ARMOUD  AND  COMPANY 


New; 


I  Middle-of-the-tin  opener! 
#    Only  Armour  has  it! 
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Hflich  time  to  see  Nancy  and  the  children,  but 
haps  I  will  get  time  if  everything  turns  out 
ht.  We  live  in  a  place  called  Sycamore 

frk."  He  found  himself  speaking  more 
ickly,  more  easily.  He  was  laying  out  his 
-lole  life  on  the  dining-room  table,  just  as 
jugh  he  were  dealing  from  a  deck  of  cards, 
Jd  it  sounded  rather  well. 
||"We  have  a  picture  of  the  house,"  Mrs. 
jason  said.  "It  looks  so  new  and  lovely 

th  "  She  did  not  finish  because  the 

orbell  rang. 

"That's  May  and  Jeffrey,"  Mrs.  Mason 
id.  "I  guess  they  thought  we'd  be  finished 
pper." 

May  and  Jeffrey  Meader  were  in  the  dining 
om  and  everyone  was  standing  up  and  the 
om  seemed  very  crowded,  with  those  who 

re  there  and  those  who  were  not.  The  mo- 
ent  he  saw  May  Mason  he  thought  of  the 
immer  afternoon  when  May  had  been  sit- 
ag  alone  in  the  back  room  trying  to  play 
le  waltz  from  The  Pink  Lady  and  he  had 

t ought  her  that  note  from  Sam;  and  he 
lew  that  May,  stoutish.  middle-aged  and 
ay-headed,  remembered  too. 
l\  "Charley,"  she  said.  "I  guess  I've  got  to 
iss  you."  He  knew  from  the  way  she  spoke 
lat  it  was  an  unusual  action,  an  impulsive 
reak  from  what  she  had  planned  to  do  or 
ly.  "You  look  like  Sam." 
"  I've  thought  of  you  a  lot.  May."  It  had  a 
rittle,  banal  sound  and  he  wished  he  could 
ave  thought  of  something  better.  "I'm  aw- 
allygladif  you  think  I  look  like  Sam."  It  was 
very  public,  awkward  moment,  because  ev- 
ryone  was  listening. 
Jeffrey  Meader  was  pudgy,  with  horn- 
immed  spectacles,  and  almost  bald.  He 
3oked  like  someone  in  a  small  real-estate  and 
nsurance  office,  but  then  ^^^^^^^^ 
his  was  exactly  the  way  ^^^^^^^^ 
le  should  have  looked. 
'Why,  Charley  looks  like 
igood  prospect,"  he  said. 
Hi,  Charley." 
"Hi,  Jeffrey,"  Charles  hhi^^^^H 
iiaid. 

P  "And  here's  Edwina,"  May  went  on.  "You 
t'member  E^lwina,  don't  you?  She  was 
'  torothea's  flower  girl." 

May's  daughter  was  standing  in  the  door- 
^'  ly,  looking  just  as  May  had  once  looked  ex- 
^  ,pt  that  her  blond  hair  was  cut  in  a  page-boy 
■J"-b  instead  of  being  long  and  tied  up  in  a 
|jt,  and  she,  too,  must  have  been  the 
'-ttiest  girl  in  her  class  at  high  school. 
^■'Why,  I'd  know  Edwina  anywhere,"  he 
f  iid.  "She  hasn't  changed  at  all." 


Never  marry  a  penniless 
^  maiden  who's  proud  of  her 
pedigree.  —SCOTCH  PROVERB. 


"Malvina's  married,"  May  said.  "She's 


^^  ing  in  Brockton  and  as  long  as  we're  just 
'  le  family  I'll  tell  you  Malvina's  news.  WTiat 
'  0  you  think — she's  expecting,  Charley." 

"May  means  Malvina's  going  to  have  a 
baby,"  Jackie  said.  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't  put 
It  that  way.  May.  It  sounds  local." 

"All  right,  all  right,"  Jeffrey  Meader  said. 
"No  matter  how  it  sounds.  May's  going  to  be 
a  grandmother  any  time  now  and  that  sounds 
pretty  funny,  doesn't  it?" 

"Now  you're  here,"  May  said,  "how  long 
p'e  you  going  to  be  here,  Charley?  " 

]1e  was  a  visitor  again,  that  successful 
■ysitor  from  the  city  who  had  left  them  long 
*lro,  and  his  voice  sounded  polite  and  meas- 
*id  when  he  answered.  "Only  over  tomor- 
„^'v,  I'm  afraid.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  stay  longer, 


perhaps  some  other  time 


There  are  certain  people  Charley  ought 
fy^' >e  before  he  goes  back,"  Jackie  said,  "and 
'P''"  '11  be  talk  if  he  doesn't.  I'll  make  a  list 
uara  q  over  it  with  Charley." 
■four  3y  trooped  back  to  the  parlor,  and 
Ts  wh  Charles  took  part  in  the  conversation  it 
ction  ( j-g  speaking  a  language  which  he  had 
nd  the  ^  \Q^g  tij^g  before  and  which  he 
1  and  thjii  speak,  although  he  was  unfamiliar 
;n  but  1 5  latest  idioms  and  his  tenses  might 
Id  see  a  ^e  confused.  In  his  absence 
sweater  jogf  and  indestructible,  had  been 
r  head  st  through  a  turbulent  sea,  but  Clyde 
■nan  was  le  for  trouble.  Nothing  could  en- 
groceruter  its  values.  Everyone  still  knew 
?  was  tC;  and  there  was  a  place  for  everyone. 
K  scarfs  es  had  forgotten  that  everyone  went 
bright  {<  irly  in  Clyde  until  he  saw  Mr.  Mason 
LT  and  fo  id  then  he  said  he  would  have  to  be 


getting  back  to  the  hotel,  he  meant  the  inn, 
and  that  he  had  had  a  wonderful  time;  and 
they  all  said  it  was  like  old  times,  seeing  him, 
and  they  would  see  him  again  tomorrow. 

"I'll  go  back  to  the  inn  with  you,"  Jackie 
said. 

He  had  begun  to  speak  that  forgotten 
language  of  Clyde  so  fluently  that  he  and  Jack 
Mason  seemed  to  have  picked  up  something 
which  they  had  both  dropped  years  before. 
He  knew  that  Jackie  admired  him  for  the 
same  reasons  he  always  had,  and  he  liked 
Jackie,  too,  with  the  same  old  reservations. 
They  were  walking  toward  Johnson  Street 
and  the  houses  were  growing  larger  and  more 
beautiful.  He  did  not  want  to  see  Johnson 
Street,  but  if  he  had  to,  he  was  glad  that  Jack 
Mason  was  with  him. 

The  old  place  hasn't  changed  much," 
Jackie  said.  "  It's  still  about  the  same."  It  was 
one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  you  could 
say  almost  anything.  "Charley,  I  wish  you'd 
never  gone  away." 

1 1  was  not  what  Charles  would  have  wished, 
and  he  thought  of  what  might  have  happened 
if  he  had  stayed  in  Clyde.  They  had  turned  at 
the  corner  of  Spruce  and  Johnson  Streets  and 
there  was  the  Hewitt  house,  all  dark,  and  the 
Lovell  house  diagonally  across  from  it.  He 
made  a  deliberate  effort  not  to  look  at  it,  but 
he  still  knew  it  was  there. 

"I  couldn't  have  stayed,"  he  said,  and  it 
was  a  great  relief  that  he  had  not  a  single 
doubt  about  it. 

"Of  course,  it  might  have  been  a  little  dif- 
ficult at  first" — Jackie  Mason  hesitated — 
"but  nothing  would  have  affected  your  posi- 
tion. For  instance,  take  the  library,"  but  he 
did  not  go  on  about  the  library. 

  It  was  very  natural  to 

BBB^^^^^B     be  walking  down  Johnson 
Street  with  Jack  Mason 
talking  about  position. 
Jackie  did  not  mention 
that  his  grandfather  had 
■I^H^^^H     been  a  druggist,  but  it 
was  still  on  Jackie's  mind. 
"Or  take  the  bank,"  Jackie  said.  "You 
would  have  been  in  just  the  right  position,  the 
first  time  there  was  a  vacancy  on  the  board." 

If  he  had  stayed  in  Clyde,  he  might  cer- 
tainly have  been  a  director  of  the  Dock  Street 
Bank.  He  might  even  have  been  president  of 
it  if  he  had  done  the  right  things  at  the  right 
time. 

"Well,  never  mind  it,"  he  answered. 
"You're  the  one  who's  got  position  now." 

"Oh,  I  haven't  done  anything  much," 
Jackie  said,  "except  in  a  small-town  way." 

A  sad  note  in  Jackie's  voice  made  Charles 
realize  that  Jackie  wanted  him  to  be  im- 
pressed with  everything  he  had  done,  and  af- 
ter all,  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  public  library 
and  a  director  of  the  bank.  He  had  gone  a 
long,  long  way.  Charles  had  to  answer  prop- 
erly and  he  could  not  sound  patronizing. 

"Everything  you  do  depends  on  where  you 
are,"  he  said.  "Do  you  remember  what  Julius 
Caesar  said" — he  was  like  his  own  father, 
groping  for  an  apt  quotation— "about  pre- 
ferring to  be  the  first  man  in  Ostia  to  the  sec- 
ond man  in  Rome?  I'm  sure  it  wasn't  Ostia, 
but  let's  call  it  Ostia." 

He  could  not  see  Jack  Mason's  face  in  the 
dark,  but  he  was  sure  that  he  had  said  the 
right  thing,  neither  too  little  nor  too  much. 

"That's  awfully  nice  of  you  to  say  that, 
Charley." 

"It  isn't  nice 
the  truth." 

They  had  crossed  the  street  and  they  were 
in  front  of  the  Clyde  Inn  before  Jackie  spoke 
again.  "Don't  think  I  look  on  myself  as  the 
first  man  in  Ostia.  I'm  a  long  way  from  it. 
Er — Charley,  do  you  mind  if  I  come  up  to 
your  room  with  you?  There's  something  else 
I  want  to  tell  you." 

"Of  course  I  won't  mind,"  Charles  said. 
"What  is  it.  Jack?" 

"I'll  get  it  off  my  chest  in  just  a  minute, 
but  I  can't  tell  it  in  front  of  everybody." 

There  was  no  one  to  tell  it  in  front  of  at  the 
inn  except  the  clerk,  who  looked  surprised  to 
see  them  enter  the  place  together. 

"Hello,  Edgar,"  Jackie  said.  "Mr.  Gray 
wants  his  room  key.  I  hope  you've  given  Mr. 
Gray  a  good  room." 


Charles  said  quickly,  "it's 


m  tvor*k... 
noWor*!^...  %im 
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no  work  .  .  .  Expello  Ex-ray  Vapor  does  it  all  for  you.  Simply  put 
ExPELLO  Hangers  in  closets  and  sprinkle  crystals  in  chests,  trunks, 
drawers.  No  spraying,  shaking,  airing  of  garments  necessary. 

no  worry  .  .  .  Expello  Ex-ray  Vapor  penetrates  every  seam  and  fold 
of  a  garment,  protecting  each  fiber  — probing  into  spots  that  cannot  he 
sprnyeJ— protecting  areas  not  effectively  reached  by  other  types  of  moth 
repellents. 

no  moths  .  .  .  Expello  Ex-ray  Vapor  kills  all  forms  of  moth  life. 
Moths,  moth  worms  and  moth  eggs  cannot  escape  penetrating,  probing, 
Ex-ray  Vapor.  The  Expello  Ex-ray  Vapor  method  of  protection  is  the 
sure,  easy,  economical  way  of  giving  clothes  co);;j»/c/e  — not  partial  — pro- 
tection. At  department,  drug,  grocery  and  hardware  stores. 
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LADIKS'  IIOMI    lOl  l!N  \l. 


A|..,l.  1 


/  Mother  — if  you  have  not  yet  discov- 
/  ered  the  wonderful  plus  that  the 
Tom  Sawyer  label  in  your  boy's  ap- 
parel represents,  wait  no  longer. 
Make  sure  your  son's  new  Spring 
clothes  are  Tom  Sawyer  Apparel  for 
Real  Boys.  Here  is  dominant  value 
and  quality  ...  outstanding  style 
and  wear. 


"A"  is  a  fine,  dressy  longie  double-breast- 
ed suit  that  comes  in  3  different  materials: 
Washable  tropical  rayon;  Sanforized 
Cramerton  cotton  cords  (as  illustrated); 
Wool  gabardine.  Also  comes  in  colorful 
blazer  striped  coat,  contrasting  pants. 
Wide  range  of  colors.  Ages  4  to  12. 

"B"  is  a  smart,  trim  Eton  suit  in  the  same 
fabrics  and  colors  as  the  longie  suit.  Ages 
2  to  8. 


"C"  is  one  of  many  different  types  of  boxer  short  sets 
for  you  to  choose  from.  They  come  in  a  grand  variety 
of  colorful  cotton  sport  shirts  or  knit  shirts.  Colors 
range  from  Wild  West  reds  to  Cape  Cod  greens. 
Sanforized,  of  course.  Ages  2  to  10. 

"D"  is  a  boxer  longie  set  with  the  same  grand  choice 
of  si>ort  or  knit  shirt  tops.  Ages  4  to  12.  Buy  the  sets 
as  ensembles  ...  or  buy  pants  and  shirts  separately. 

"E"  Slacks!  Prep  . . .  and  . . .  Junior.  Take 
your  pick  of  materials:  Cotton  and  wool 
gabardines;  twills;  suitings;  rayons  and 
many  others.  Colors  galore.  Prep  sizes 
made  with  new,  popular  continuous  waist 
bands.  See  illustration.  Junior  sizes  made 
•with  elastic  sides  and  belt.  Preps:  25  to  32.  L 
Juniors:  4  to  12. 

For  your  dealer's  name,  write  Dept.  15 
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ELDER    MANUFACTURING    C 0 M P A N Y  •  S A  I N T  LOUIS 


"Good  evening,  Mr.  Mason,"  tlie  inn  clerk 
said.  "I  didn't  know  you  were  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Cray." 

"It  would  have  made  all  the  difference, 
wouldn't  it?"  Jackie  said,  and  he  laughed. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do,  Edgar,"  Jackie  said. 
'■Just  K^'t  me  a  bottle  of  rye  and  charge  it  to 
me.  You  like  rye,  don't  you,  Charley?  " 

Charles  said  that  it  did  not  matter,  he  did 
not  care  for  anything  particularly,  and  Jackie 
may  have  been  sorry  for  his  impulse,  because 
he  was  careful  to  conceal  the  bottle  beneath 
his  overcoat  as  they  walked  upstairs. 

'"Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness," he  said.  "I'm  afraid  Edgar  was  a  little 
surprised.  I  don't  do  this  sort  of  thing  very 
often  except  in  a  business  way,  but  seriously, 
it  does  mean  a  lot  to  the  town,  having  an  inn 
like  this,  and  this  isn't  a  bad  room,  is  it?  I'm 
glad  you  have  a  quiet  one  that  opens  on  the 
back." 

Charles'  room  had  a  country,  chintzy  look, 
and  was  furnished  in  yellow  Colonial  maple. 

"Yes,  it's  going  to  be  quiet  here,"  Charles 
said. 

Jackie  put  the  bottle  of  rye  on  the  table. 
"Here,  let  me  pour  the  drinks,"  he  said. 
"There  ought  to  be  some  glasses  in  the  bath- 
room. Dear  me,  I  should  have  ordered  up 
some  ice." 

"Oh,  never  mind  the  ice,"  Charles  said. 

It  was  a  little  like  the  war,  sitting  in  an  un- 
familiar room  with  a  bottle  of  rye  whisky  and 
tepid  water.  It  was  not  at  all  like  Clyde. 

"Well,  now  we're  here,"  Charles  said, 
"what  is  it  you  want  to  tell  me?" 

Jackie  cleared  his  throat  and  his  worried 
look  returned.  "Well,  Charley,  I  think  I 
ought  to  talk  to  you  about  Jessica  Lovell." 

Charles  knew,  of  course,  that  he  could  not 
avoid  his  past  involvement  with  Jessica 
Lovell  and  that  at  some  time  when  he  was  in 
Clyde  he  would  have  to  meet  it  face  to  face. 
Mentioning  Jessica  was  like  opening  a  box 
filled  with  things  you  would  never  use  again 
but  which  could  not  be  thrown  away. 

"I'm  glad  you  brought  up  Jessica,"  he 
said.  "I've  been  meaning  to  ask  about  her. 
How  is  Jessica?" 

"Oh,  she's  very  well.  Very  well  and  busy. 
She  has  that  same  interest  in  things,  but  then 
you  know  Jessica." 

"  I  don't  know  her  now,"  Charles  said,  and 
he  smiled.  "  I've  been  pretty  busy  too." 

"I  don't  want  to  bring  up  any  painful 
memories,"  Jackie  said.  "Of  course  I  know 
how  you  must  feel." 

"No,  you  don't,"  Charles  said,  "because  I 
don't  feel  anything."  He  was  saying  just 
what  he  wanted  to  say.  "  I  hope  Jessica's  well 
and  happy  and  I'm  glad  we  didn't  get  mar- 
ried because  it  wouldn't  have  worked — and 
that's  all  there  is  to  it,  except  I  always  sup- 
posed she'd  find  someone  else.  Why  didn't 
she  ever  marry?" 

Jackie  gazed  at  him  reproachfully  as 
though  he  had  not  assumed  the  serious  atti 
tude  the  circumstances  demanded.  "She  just 
never  did,  Charley." 

"Well.  I  don't  see  why  she  didn't,"  Charles 
said,  "unless  it  was  her  father  again." 

"No,"  Jackie  said,  and  he  sighed.  It  seemed 
to  Charles  an  elaborate,  overdramatized  sigh. 
"I  don't  think  it  was  entirely  that.  I  think 
slie  always  hoped  that  you'd  come  back." 

"Maybe  she  did  for  a  year  or  two,"  Charles 
said.  "She  knew  I'd  married,  didn't  she?" 

"Yes.  Jessica's  a  wonderful  girl.  She's  al- 
w-ays  wanted  you  to  be  happy,  Charley.  She's 
always  wanted  to  hear  about  you." 

"Well,"  Charles  said,  "I  think  I'll  have 
another  drink." 

He  remembered  what  Nancy  always  said 
about  drinking  after  dinner  and  he  knew  that 
he  would  be  better  without  any  more;  but 
still  he  jxjurcd  himself  a  drink. 

When  Charles  went  into  the  bathr(x)m  to 
111!  his  glass  with  tap  water  he  glanced  at  him- 
self in  the  mirror  above  the  washbasin,  as  he 
did  usually  at  the  bank.  His  tie  was  straight, 
his  soft  collar  was  sin<K)th.  He  l(M)ked  as  he 
should  have,  like  someone  from  New  York, 
anfl  suddenly  he  realized  as  sure  as  fate  that 
he  could  have  come  back  to  Clyde,  he  could 
have  married  Jessica  I»vell.  I  ler  father  could 
not  have  stop|X'd  theni,  nothing  would  liavf 
stopiM'fl  (hctii  if  he  harl  conic  back,  hiil  until 
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TO  COMBAT  BAD  BREATH,  I  RECO/MMENP 
COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM)  FOR  SCIENTIFIC 
TESTS  PROVE  THAT  IN  7  OUT  OF  10  CASES 
COLGATE'S  INSTANTLY  STOPS  BAD  BREATH 
THAT  ORIGINATES  IN  THE  MOUTH  I 


"Colgate  Dental  Cream's  active  penetrating 
foam  gets  into  hidden  crevices  between  teeth 
— helps  clean  out  decaying  food  particles — 
stop  stagnant  saliva  odors — remove  the  cause 
of  much  bad  breath.  And  Colgate's  soft  pol- 
ishing agent  cleans  enamel  thoroughly, 
gently  and  safely!" 
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LATER-Thanls  to  Colgate  Dental  Cream 


NOW  IM  ON  THE  COLGATE  DIET 
MY  FAMILY  LIFE'S  A  LOT  MORE  QUIET.'  ' 

O 


ECONOMY  SIZI 

COLGATE  OENTAl  CREAM  /  /  /  /  ^  ' 

o1t»r  you  901  and  b»lor»  mvty  dat9 
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h  moment  the  idea  had  never  crossed  his 
h  d.  He  walked  out  of  the  bathroom  holding 
B  glass  and  sat  down  again  in  the  stiff- 
b  ced  chair. 

IWell,"  he  said,  "I  never  did  come  back." 
i  never  would  have.  He  would  have  been 
8,  proud. 

I  thought  I  ought  to  tell  you,  Charley," 
li  cie  said.  "  I  thought  you  ought  to  know." 

;e  still  could  not  understand  why  Jackie 
Y  ight  he  ought  to  know  e.xcept  that  Jackie 
u  always  found  it  hard  to  keep  things  to 
t  self.  '■  Did  Jessica  tell  you  this?  "  Charles 
f  ;d.  "  It  doesn't  sound  like  Jessica." 

Well,  you  see  " — Jackie  Mason  looked  too 
3  e  for  the  small  upholstered  chair  in  which 
i^at;  his  face  looked  moist  and  he  pulled 
a  neat  handkerchief  from  his  breast 
(jket— "you  see,  Jessica  had  to  talk  to 
leone  and  I  suppose  I  was  elected — just 
ause  I  knew  you.  She  still  talks  a  lot 
ut  you,  Charley.  Jessica  was  in  love  with 
for  years.  She  really  was.  I  think  that 
anen  seem  to  stay  in  love  longer  than  men, 
Je  they  fall  in  love." 

i Maybe  they  do,"  Charles  said.  "It's 
sible." 
You  see,  I  thought  you  ought  to  know 
^5  so  that  you  won't  misunderstand.  I've 
^ays  seen  a  lot  of  Jessica."  Jackie  laughed 
hrecatingly.  "  I  guess  Mr.  Lovell  thought  I 
•  i  pretty  harmless,  but  things  can't  help 
nging  and  that's  what  I  want  to  tell  you. 
?ica  and  I  are  engaged  and  are  going  to  be 
rried  in  June." 

iomehow  Charles  had  thought  of  every- 
!ng  else,  but  not  of  that.  He  was  reconciled 
Jackie's  being  a  library  trustee,  a  director 
;he  bank,  but  he  had  never  thought  of  his 
rrying  Jessica  Lovell.  He  could  not  think 
it  he  resented  it  or  that 
vas  jealousy  he  felt,  or  h^^B^B^B 
ry.  He  was  mainly  dis- 
hed because  of  some-  Vanity  is  th 
ng  in  the  whole  picture  reason, 
itwasmal  formed,  some- 
ng  that  should  not  have  ^■■■■^^H 
bn.  He  was  thinking  of 
lat  Jessica  used  to  say  about  Jackie  Mason, 
t  as  Jackie  said,  things  changed  if  you  saw 
Tieone  long  enough — and  it  had  taken  a 
ig,  long  time.  It  was  all  as  dry  as  dust, 
nost  repellent,  and  for  once  he  did  not  say 
a  proper  thing. 

"Why,  Jackie,"  he  said,  "it  looks  as 
Dugh  you  have  everything,"  and  he  heard 
ckie's  nervous  laugh. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  put,  it  that  way,  and  I 
ow  Jessica  and  I  are  a  little  old  to  take  this 
:p,  but  we've  known  each  other  so  long." 
"I  wish  you'd  tell  me,"  Charles  asked, 
low  Mr.  Lovell  took  it." 
"Well,  I  was  a  little  suprised,"  Jackie  said, 
le  didn't  seem  to  mind.  It's  funny,  when  I 
d  my  talk  with  him,  he  kept  calling  me 
larles.  Of  course,  his  mind  i:n't  what  it  was 
fore  he  was  ill  last  winter j_but  he's  really  a 
md  old  gentleman,  and  we'll  all  be  living 
ire  together.  He  couldn't  live  without 
5sica." 

T  last  Charles  said  the  right  thing.  He  said 
thought  it  was  splendid  and  he  knew  they 
luld  be  happy. 

"I'm  awfully  glad  you  think  so,  Charley," 
ckie  Mason  said,  "and  now  there's  one 
ing  more.  I  hope  you'll  call  on  Jessica  to- 
)rrow.  She  knows  you're  here." 
Charles  picked  up  his  glass  and  was  sur- 
ised  to  find  it  empty.  He  rose.  "No,"  he 
d.  "No,  I  don't  think  so.  Jack.  It"— his 
ice  was  unexpectedly  hoarse — "  it  wouldn't 
Ip  anything." 

"But,  Charley" — Jackie  looked  deeply 
rt — "  I  wish  you'd  think  of  Jessica.  Every- 
e  will  know  you  didn't  see  her." 
It  was  that  old  phrase  again,  everyone 
)uld  know,  but  it  was  something  he  could 
t  do. "  I  can't,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose  I  ought 
,  but  I  can't.  I'm  sorry,  Jackie." 
No  matter  what  Jackie  Mason  said,  he 
mid  not  go.  Jackie  Mason  was  still  his 
end  and  Jackie  was  always  loyal,  but  he  did 
t  have  to  see  Jessica  or  Mr.  Lovell  or  the 
>vell  house  again. 

"Why,  Charley,"  Jackie  said,  "if  you 
illy  feel  that  way.  But  just  think  it  over 
d  we'll  talk  about  it  again  tomorrow." 


"All  right,"  Charles  said. 

"And  now  I'd  better  be  going.  It's  getting 
awfully  late." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Charles  said,  and  his 
mind  was  back  to  where  it  should  have  been. 
"  There's  something  I 've  been  meaning  to  ask 
you.  W'hat  do  you  know  about  the  Nickerson 
Cordage  Company?"  His  voice  sounded  the 
way  it  should  have  through  all  that  conver- 
sation. 

For  a  minute  or  two  after  Jackie  Mason 
closed  the  door  and  after  the  sound  of  foot- 
falls ceased,  Charles  Gray  had  the  illu- 
sion that  he  was  in  a  hotel  room  somewhere 
else  and  that  Jackie  Mason  had  appeared  un- 
substantially and  that  all  that  conversation 
had  been  one  of  those  fantasies.  A  sense  of 
emptiness  and  futility  hung  darkly  over  him. 
It  was  late,  but  he  wanted  to  call  up  Nancy. 
He  had  never  wanted  so  much  to  speak  to 
anyone  and  he  felt  better  already  when  he 
gave  the  number  at  Sycamore  Park. 

"Ring  me  when  you  get  it,  will  you, 
please?"  he  said. 

Then  he  walked  to  the  single  window  and 
opened  it  and  stood  breathing  the  cool  night 
air.  There  was  the  sound  of  a  train  in  the  dis- 
tance. It  would  be  the  eleven-thirty  going 
north  to  Portland.  The  timetable  had  not 
changed.  It  was  a  dark,  cloudy  night,  but  the 
sky  was  lighter  than  the  earth  and  he  could 
see  the  blurred  shapes  of  the  elms  and  the 
houses  on  Fanning  Street.  The  town  was 
asleep,  but  it  was  still  alive  and  as  full  of  blind 
instinct  as  a  beehive. 

He  thought  again  of  Jackie  Mason,  beset 
by  this  instinct  and  wanting  to  get  on  accord- 
ing to  the  rules,  and  he  had  seen  the  result 

that  night,  a  preordained 
HBHH^^H  sterile  ending.  The 

worst  of  it  was  it  somehow 
:  quicksand  of     reminded  him  of  his  own 
—GEORGE  SAND.      Career.  He  had  been  living 

carefully  according  to 
■■^^■■^H     other  rules.  Someday  he 

might  be  a  vice-president 
of  the  Stuyvesant  Bank  in  New  York  City. 
Still,  Jackie  Mason  was  engaged  to  Jessica 
Lovell.  He  wished  that  the  night  were  net 
so  dark.  He  wished  that  everything  wcrj 
not  so  deathly  still.  There  was  not  even  a 
sigh  of  wind  in  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

The  sharp  ring  of  the  telephone  broke  those 
thoughts  and  he  was  relieved  to  hear  the 
vague  and  sleepy  sound  of  Nancy's  voice. 

"What  are  you  doing?  Where  are  you?" 
she  asked. 

"I'm  here  in  the  hotel  in  Clyde,"  he  said. 
"Did  I  wake  you  up?" 

"Yes,  you  did.  Never  mind  it.  Are  you  all 
right?" 

Nancy  always  hated  wasting  money  talk- 
ing aimlessly  on  the  long  distance  and  he  dis- 
liked it,  too,  but  nothing  could  have  made 
him  stop  talking. 

"I'm  fine,"  he  said.  "Are  you  all  right?  Are 
the  children  all  right?" 

"There's  no  perceptible  change,"  Nancy 
said.  "Molly  Blakesley  came  to  call." 

"Oh.  What  did  Molly  Blakesley  want?  " 

"She  didn't  want  anything." 

"What  else  has  happened?" 

"Well,  Bill  cut  his  lip.  A  baseball  hit  him. 
And  that  man  you've  got  to  see  about  the 
roof,  he  never  came." 

"Well,  never  mind,"  Charles  said.  "How 
about  the  car?" 

"Why  do  you  want  to  know  about  it?" 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  just  feeling  lonely  fcr 
you  and  the  car." 

"It's  a  nice  association  of  ideas,"  Nancy 
said.  "How  lonely  are  you?" 

"Very  lonely.  There  are  too  many  ghosts 
up  here." 

"Well,  when  are  you  getting  back?" 

"The  midnight  tomorrow.  I  had  supper  at 
the  Masons'." 

"Oh.  The  Masons — those  people  who  lived 
next  door?" 

"Yes,  they're  the  ones." 

"Well,  what  about  that  Lovell  girl?"  He 
knew  that  Nancy  would  ask  about  the  Lovell 
girl.  "Have  you  seen  her  yet?" 

"No.  She's  going  to  marry  Jackie  Mason. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

(Continued  on  Page  86) 


What  VOU  Can  Do 
About  Cancer 


Great  strides  have  been  made  in  diag- 
nosing and  treating  cancer.  While  it  is 
still  the  second  major  cause  of  death  in 
the  United  States,  the  mortality  rates 
from  some  forms  are  declining. 

Medical  science  is  constantly  at  work 
increasing  its  knowledge  of  this  disease. 
Better  techniques  for  diagnosing  cancer 
exist  today  than  ever  before.  For  ex- 
ample, a  recent  development  has  raised 
the  percentage  of  correct  early  diagnosis 
of  one  type  of  cancer  from  36  to  95  per 
cent. 


Recognition 


It  is  wise  for  everyone,  and  especially 
those  past  35,  to  keep  alert  for  cancer's 
danger  signals.  The  American  Cancer 
Society  believes  that  many  thousands  of 
lives  could  be  saved  every  year  if  cancer's 
warnings  were  recognized  early  and 
treated  immediately. 


Advances  in  hormone  and  chemical 
therapy  have  proved  valuable  in  re- 
lieving pain  and  prolonging  life.  Im- 
proved methods  of  treating  the  disease 
have  cured,  in  some  instances,  cases 
that  formerly  were  considered  hopeless. 

Present  knowledge  can  be  fully  uti- 
lized only  as  more  people  learn  the  warn- 
ings of  the  disease  and  come  for  exami- 
nation without  delay.  Cancer  must  be 
discovered  early  and  treatment 
promptly  started  to  get  the  full  benefit 
from  medical  science. 


prompt  medical  attention  is  advisable. 
The  doctor  may  suggest  a  more  com- 
plete examination  at  a  Cancer  Clinic 
or  by  a  specialist.  It  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  the  majority  of  these  exami- 
nations reveal  that  cancer  is  not  present. 


r 


^-  Proper 
Treatment 


.a..  Prompt 
Attention 


When  any  of  these  warnings  appear, 


If  cancer  is  discovered,  the  specialist 
will  explain  that  the  best  treatment  is 
surgery  or  radiation.  He  will  point  out 
that  patent  medicines  for  cancer  and 
so-called  "cancer  cures"  are  often  dan- 
gerous, and  may  give  cancer  time  to 
spread. 


These  Are  Cancer's  "Danger  Signals" 

•  Any  lump  or  thickening  especially 
in  the  breast,  lip  or  tongue. 

•  Any  irregular  or  unexplained 
bleeding. 

•  A  sore  that  does  not  heal,  partic- 
ularly about  the  mouth,  tongue, 
or  lips. 

•  Noticeable  changes  in  the  color 
or  size  of  a  mole  or  wart. 

•  Loss  of  appetite  or  continued  in- 
digestion. 

•  Any  persistent  hoarseness,  cough, 
or  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

•  Any  persistent  change  in  normal 
elimination. 

Pain  is  not  usually  an  early  symptom  o{  cancer. 
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LADIKS'  HOME  JOI  KNAL 


April.  H 


It's  sweeping  the  country! 


Mo  soap  -  no  other  "suds  -  no  other  washing  product 
known -will  get  your  family  wash  as  CLEAH  as  Tide! 


«»«■■■ 


World's  CLEAHEST  wash! 

Yes,  ma'am!  Tide  washes  clothes  cleaner 
than  any  soap  or  any  other  washday  prod- 
uct you  can  buy!  And  that  goes  for  your 
whole  family  wash — everything  from  com- 
pany linens  to  greasy  overalls.  Tide,  with 
its  new  miracle  suds,  not  only  leaves  even 
your  heaviest  wash  free  from  dirt,  but 
actually  removes  dingy  soap  film,  too. 
There's  never  been  anything  like  Tide! 


Actually  BRIGHTENS  colors !       World's  WHITEST  wash ! 


You'll  be  thrilled  to  see  the  way  Tide 
brightens  colors  that  soap  washings  have 
dulled.  Try  it  on  your  wash  print  dresses, 
aprons,  tablecloths  .  .  .  watch  them  come 
wonderfully  brighter  as  Tide  makes  dulling 
soap  film  disappear.  And  safe?  Yes,  indeed! 
With  all  its  terrific  cleaning  power  for 
heavy  work  clothes,  Tide  is  safe  .  .  .  yes, 
truly  safe  for  all  your  gay  washable  colors ! 


Just  wait  till  you  see  your  white  things 
after  a  Tide  wash!  Why,  in  hardest  water. 
Tide  gets  sheets,  towels,  shirts — yes,  all 
your  white  things — whiter  than  any  soap 
or  any  other  washing  product  known. 
What's  more.  Tide  keeps  them  dazzling 
white,  week  after  week!  Never  turns  them 
yellow  ...  no  matter  how  often  you  wash 
them  or  how  long  you  store  them. 


TIDE 

GETS  CLOTHES  CLEANER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
WASHDAY  PRODUCT  YOU  CAN  BUY 

^^eC TRULY  SAFE  ^  CO^M- ^ 


TIDE  WORKS  EXTRA  MIRACLES  IN  HARD  WATER! 


L.\DIES'  IIOMK  JOl  RNAh 


['s  Procter  &  Gamble's 


MIRACU 


KEANS  OF  SUDS!  NO  WATER  SOFTENERS  NEEDED! 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


April, 


ORGANDIE  CURTAINS  LOOK  LOVELIER 
,  with 


sayierizedI 

PERMANENT    FINISH  ^ 


W 


Saylerized  Organdies  resist  soilage, 
need  less  laundering  —  and  so  wear 
longer.  This  finish  minimises  lint  — 
keeps  these  billowy  white  beauties 
crisp  —  even  on  damp  days,  oven 
after  countless  washings.  No  stretch- 
ers needed.  You'll  find  the  Saylerized 
label  on  curtains  of  famous  makes,  ^' 
also  on  cotton  wash  fabrics  and 
f      handkerchiefs.  Look  for  it! 


1.  Now,  choose  a  paint  color  scheme  from 
the  rooms  featured  in  the  current  month's 
magazines. 

2.  A(k  your  Kyanize  Paint  dealer  for  a  free 
Kyanize  Color  Recipe  packet.*  Each  month,  it 
contains  easy  directions  for  matching  the  paint 
color  schemes  of  the  most  interesting  rooms. 


If  your  ,l,;ih-r  i>  oul  „f  Kynnitr  l.„lnr 
purkriM,  tunti    I  Of  in    •lam/ti  i,r  coin  uilh 
your   ruimi-  iinil  n,l,lr<i>  f/iUa.n  /,ri,il)  lo 
Di-pnrlnu-nl  (.-t.lli.it,,,,  Vurninl,  iom/mny, 
Everett  Suiliun,  ll,„t„n  4V,  MutturhumeUt. 
©  1949,  Botron  Vornith  Company 


3.  Decorate  with  Kyanize  Painli.  They  do  it 
letter  .  .  .  easier.  Kyanize  Paints  are  self- 
smoothing,  flow  on  easily,  leaving  a  surface 
without  brush  marks.  Walls,  ceilings,  trim 
and  furniture  fairly  sparkle .. .look  like  new. 
And  remember,  there  is  a  Kyanize  Paint  for 
every  surface. 


(Continued  from  Page  /<3) 
"You  mean  the  boy  next  door  is  marrying 
the  girl  in  the  big  house?  "  Nancy  said.  "I've 
never  seen  him,  so  how  should  I  know  what  to 
think?"  It  was  wonderful  to  hear  thfe  indif- 
ference in  Nancy's  voice.  "Now  wait  a  min- 
ute. Is  that  why  you're  lonely?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "it  isn't.  I  wish  you  were 
here." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  do.  Listen,  we're  not 
getting  anywhere  and  we've  been  talking 
more  than  three  minutes.  Come  home  as 
early  as  you  can  on  Friday,  and  don't  worry 
about  anything." 

"About  what?" 

"You  know  what.  .  .  .  And  Charley.  I 
didn't  really  mean  what  I  said— about  its  not 
being  much  but  its  being  the  only  thing  we 
had.  It  was  a  silly  thing  to  say." 

"Now  wait  a  minute."  At  least  he  was  no 
longer  thinking  about  Clyde.  "Have  you 
heard  anything,  Nancy?"  he  asked  her. 
'No,  I  didn't  mean 


Mr.  Burton.  If  he  could  get  it  ftni 
before  he  was  interrupted,  the  whole 
would  run  more  smoothly  and  on  scha 
He  did  not  realize  how  late  it  was  unt 
felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  R 
Blakesley.  "Well,"  Roger  said.  "Did 
blow  in  on  the  midnight?"  , 


"Tl 


it  that  way,  darling. 
Don't  sit  alone  there 
worrying.  I'll  see  you 
on  Friday.  Good 
night,  dear." 

He  set  down  the 
telephone  and  stood 
up,  conscious  of  a  new 
sound  which  he  had 
not  noticed  while  they 
had  been  talking.  It 
was  the  rushing  soimd 
of  rain.  It  was  pour- 
ing rain  outside. 

Charles  checked  his 
suitcase  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  Vanderbilt 
Avenue  checkroom, 
just  as  he  had  checked 
his  suitcase  when  he 
had  arrived  from 
Clyde  that  other  time. 
There  was  the  same 
sleepy  emptiness  in 
the  Grand  Central 
Station.  It  was  as 
though  all  events  had 
been  miraculously 
rubbed  out  since  1930. 

He'was  sitting  in  the 
restaurant  in  the 
lower  level,  holding 
the  New  York  Times 
and  telling  the  wait- 
ress that  he  wanted 
orange  juice,  bacon 
and  eggs  and  coffee. 
He  had  left  Clyde  and 
he  was  in  New  York 


Hello,  Roger,"  Charles  said, 
right.  On  the  midnight." 

"Well,  it's  nice  you're  back.  Plow 
things  up  north?" 

"Fine.  It  was  a  nice  trip,  Roger." 
"Well,  everything's  just  the  same  he 
Roger  said.  He  lowered  his  voice.  "I  , 
they'd  get  this  thing  settled.  Charley, 
getting  on  my  nerves."  It  was  the  first  t 
either  of  them  had  mentioned  the  Thin) 
the  other. 

"So  do  I,"  Charles  said.  "It  gets  on 
nerves  too." 

"Anyway,  it's  nice  to  see  you  back,  fel 
It  was  no  time 


again  following  a  fa 
miliar  procedural  pat- 
tern. It  was  only  when  he  read  the  headlines 
in  the  morning  paper  that  he  had  a  startled 
sense  of  having  traveled  a  long,  long  way. 
One  of  those  interminable  conferences  with 
the  Russians  was  breaking  up  in  London  and 
there  was  the  unmistakable  possibility  of 
another  war;  but  when  he  turned  to  the  finan- 
cial page  he  was  back  in  a  world  he  knew,  an 
impersonal  world  where  everything  was 
translated  into  terms  of  literal  value. 

It  was  a  quarter  before  eight  when  Charles 
arrived  at  the  bank,  too  early  for  anyone  to 
be  there  except  Martin,  the  night  watchman, 
and  his  assistant,  Francis.  Martin  opened  the 
side  door  carefully. 

"Good  morning.  Mr.  Gray,"  Martin  said. 
"You're  pretty  early,  aren't  you?" 

"Hello,  Martin.  I'm  just  down  from  Bos- 
ton." 

"How  is  the  weather  up  there?" 

"Rainy."  Charles  said. 

The  banking  floor  was  very  still  and  the 
curtains  were  drawn  over  the  windows.  The 
officers'  desks  all  had  their  tops  closed  tight 
and  his  own  desk  and  Roger  Blakesley 's  stood 
side  by  side  on  the  edge  of  the  green  carpet, 
impt;rsr>nal  and  bare.  Charles  laid  down  his 
briefcase  and  took  off  his  overcoat. 

"  We  ll,  it's  nice  to  be  back,"  he  said.  "  I  feel 
as  though  I've  been  away  for  quite  a  while." 

He  opened  his  briefcase  and  pulled  out  his 
notes,  He  began  to  write  his  memorandum  to 


look  at  Roger 
sharply.  He  cot 
only  wonder  w  het 
anything  had  h, 
pened  while  he  y 
away  to  make 
Thing  get  on  Rogi 
nerves. 

The  three-two  fr 
Grand  Central  w? 
slow  tram,  stopp 
at  nearly  every  p( 
alone  the  hne.Cha 
could  tell  where 
was  by  counting 
stops,  and  instead 
looking  out  the  » 
dow.  he  read  t 
World-Telegram  a 
the  Kiplinger  Was 
ington  Letter.  It  w 
a  beautiful,  brig! 
simny  afternoon,  n 
a  reluctant  New  En 
land  April  aftemoo 
but  more  like  mi 
May.  When  k 
stepped  off  the  tra 
the  station  platfor 
gave  off  a  warm,  tan 
smell  and  the  air  w 
cool  but  languid.  11 
waters  of  Long  Islan 
Sound  in  the  distanc 
had  a  blue  that  w 
almost  like  the  blu 
of  summer.  It  W2 
suburban-New  Yor 
weather  and  so  wan 
that  he  did  not  nee 
an  overcoat. 
When  he  saw  the  car  he  knew  that  M 
Marble  must  have  called  Nancy  or  tk 
Nancy  had  called  Miss  Marble  at" the  ban! 
At  any  rate  she  was  waiting  for  him,  and  Bi 
and  Evelyn  were  with  her. 

"Why,  Nance,"  he  said,  "I  didn't  expe« 
to  see  you  all  here."  This  was  not  exactl 
true,  because  he  had  half  expected  them,  an 
the  best  of  it  was  they  looked  just  as  they  ha 
when  he  had  left  them.  Nancy  in  her  green 
ish  tweed  suit,  Evelyn  with  her  braids  an( 
her  low-heeled  shoes  and  Bill  in  his  gray  Ion 
trousers  and  his  coat  that  was  too  short  in  th 
sleeves. 

"I  called  up  Marble."  Nancy  said.  "Sh« 
said  you  were  going  to  take  the  three-two. 

"Here."  Bill  said,  "let  me  carry  that  foi 
you."  and  he  took  his  suitcase. 

"Hello,  Ewie,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know 
what  I  did  in  Boston?  I  bought  a  bottle  ol 
that  after-shaving  lotion." 

"Evelyn,  get  in  back  with  Bill."  Nancy 
said,  and  then  she  held  his  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment as  they  walked  to  the  car.  "  Tve  got  tn 
pick  up  my  dress  at  the  cleaner's.  That's  all 
we  have  to  do." 

"What  dress?" 

"The  almost  new  one,  with  flowers  on  it, 
for  tonight." 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "tonight,"  but  there 
was  a  long  while  until  evening.  He  felt  pleas- 
antly tired  and  he  could  not  be  worried 
(C  'tmlinufJ  on  Page  US) 


By  .lenae  Stnarl 


Naomi  Deane  has  loved  the  music 
here 

In  early  springtime  in  Kentucky's 
woods; 

She  always  goes  with  me  this  time 
of  year 

To  visit  in  the  April  solitudes. 
No  one  loves  more  than  she  the 

wild  primrose 
That  grows  beside  the  lichen-gray 

sandstone. 
She  thinks  it  is  the  preniest  flower 

that  grows, 
But  yet,  I  think,  percoon  can  hold 

its  own.  .  .  . 
No  plowman  has  a  sweeter  love  than 

mine, 

No  fairer  love  than  my  Naomi 
Deane. 

She  climbs  high  hills  beneath  the 

oak  and  pine, 
I  carry  her  across  the  streams 

between.  .  .  . 
She  walks  with  me  to  hear  the  music 

in 

The  April  torrents  and  the  pine-tree 
wind. 
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NCH  A  R^fltlOeRATOk 

0  THE  FLOOR 


DOWN 


Advanced  design  p|-j|LCO 


W"  ~  Here  ii  la  .  .  .  the  revolutioniir 

I      with  full-length  door  .  .  .  every  inch  a  refrigerator 
r  right  down  to  the  floor.  It's  Philco  Advanced  Desigr. 

for  1949,  with  brilliant  new  engineering  developments 

that  do  away  with  wasted  space  .  .  .  give  you  tremendous 
increase  in  capacity  without  increaae  in  tazt 
exclusive  service  features  new  to  refrigeration 

.  .  .  and  sensational  extra  value.  Before  you  buy, 
COMPARE  . . .  see  Philco  Advanced  Design 
for  1949  at  vour  dealer  now 


A^gB  Increase  in 
^  food  Stom§e  SpSiC^ 

Big  10.7  cubic  foot  capacity 

in  an  8-foot  cabinet! 


Bvih-tn  Horn*  fr««z*r 

Big,  um>f«tnnt»'d  frosMi 
food  ftxr;  .  .  with 

aeparaU*.  -t  freez- 

ing shelf  fur  ice  trays. 

Arr  III.'-'  the  pheUest  to  suit 
>  •■  raodate 

a  i>ffood. 

Fntitmifr  Lockmr 

Huge  locker  for  all  kinds 

of  food  larp*'  quantities 
h 


Snack  Box 

Protects  against  transfer 
of  odors  .  .  .  for  cheeses 
S|>r«ads,  snacks— or  butt 


or;  ^ 


PHILCO  (^^^jQ^^^fl 


NicNeiU  and  the  Breakfast  Club.  Mon.  to  Fri.  roomingB.  See  you^ 
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  ^uesswork  from 

your  next  home  permanent! 


10     II     12     13  t4 


Her  "Rayve  Number"  it  7 
Find  yours  on  the 
Dial-a-Wave 


with  exclusive 
is  personalized  for  your  hind  of  hair 


YOUR  "RAYVE  NUMBER"  IS  YOUR  PERSONAL  GUIDE  to  tlic  jxifrot  per- 
manent for  your  hair.  You  simply  set  the  Diul-a-l]  aic  .  .  .  and  your  own 
"Rayve  Number""  appears  on  the  dial  to  tell  you  the  best  timing  procedure 
for  the  texture  and  condition  of  your  hair  and  the  kind  of  wave  you  prefer. 

RAYVE  IS  FASTER,  YET  GENTLER  . . .  EASIER,  TOO— waving  times  are  up  to 
twice  as  fast  as  ordinary  home  permanents.  Yet  Rayve's  improved  formula 
makes  waving  action  much  fientler.  And  it  s  all  so  easy.  Picture-booklet  direc- 
tions make  every  step  crystal  clear  .  .  .  and  you  don't  even  wear  a  turban. 

LONG-LASTING  ...  YET  SOFTER,  MORE  NATURAL— From  the  very  first  day 
your  hair  is  satin-soft  .  .  .  with  no  frizz,  no  kinky  ends.  Anv  way  you  wear  it, 
your  Hay\e  wave  looks  and  acts  so  like  naturally  curly  hair  that  vou'll  never 
again  be  satisfied  with  any  other  kind  of  wave. 


COMPLETE  RAYVE  KIT  with  60  "easy. 
11  mil     iilnslii    I urlt'm,  step-by-  .  - 
step   piiturf-liooklel    directions,  # 
arul  " Diiil-a-lt  live" , 


RAYVE  REFILL  KIT 

"  l)iiil-ii-U  nil-' .  doniphii 
exij'pl  for  curlers  luul  baruls. 
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Al  all  leading  drug  and  coimef/c  counfen 


FROM    THE    FAMOUS    PEPSODENT  LABORATORIES 


(Continued  from  Fage  K6) 
about  that  dinner  at  the  Burtons'.  "It's 
funny,"  he  said.  '"I  feel  as  if  I'd  been  across 
the  ocean.  The  climate's  different  here." 

"I  know,"  Nancy  said.  "It  must  be  very 
difficult  to  pick  up  all  the  threads,  but  don't 
try  too  hard,  just  give  yourself  time." 

"  It  isn't  so  hard,"  he  said,  and  he  laughed. 

"It's  nice  to  know  it.  The  first  thing  for 
you  to  do  is  to  get  to  know  the  children  all 
over  again.  I  can  come  later  and  more  grad- 
ually. We  all  may  be  a  little  shy  with  each 
other  at  first,  but  we  can  all  adjust  together." 

The  grass  was  beginning  to  turn  green  and 
forsythia  was  out  already  and  there  were 
tomato  plants  and  forget-me-nots  in  baskets 
in  front  of  the  hardware  store. 

"Mother,"  Evelyn  said  from  the  back  seat, 
"I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about. 
Daddy's  only  been  away  two  days." 

"Oh,  put  on  another  record."  Bill  told  her. 
"Don't  you  know  when  mother's  being 
funny?  " 

Charles  felt  relaxed  and  tired,  but  pleas- 
antly tired.  "We  ought  to  buy  some  garden 
hose,"  he  said.  "  I  wonder  whether  they  have 
any  decent  hose  this  year." 

"Never  mind  it  now,"  Nancy  said.  "Let's 
just  go  on  home  and  maybe  you  and  Bill  had 
better  rake  the  lawn,  or  perhaps  we  might 
just  sit  around  and  do  nothing  for  a  while. 
I'd  rather  like  to  do  nothing."  She  glanced  at 
him  quickly.  "How  did  it  all  look  when  you 
got  back  ?  " 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "the  general  situation?" 

"Yes,  that  situation." 

"It  looks  about  the  same,"  Charles  said. 
"I  only  saw  Tony  Burton  for  a  minute.  He 
came  in  late  and  he  was  busy  but  he  said  he 
was  looking  forward  to 
tonight,  that  he  had  some-  ■■■■■■■H 
thing  on  his  mind." 

"  Is  that  the  way  he  put     My  wife  has  a  w 
it,  looking  forward?" 

It  was  awkward,  talking 
in  that  veiled  way  in  front  ■■■Hl^HI 
of  the  children.  "Nance," 
he  said,  "there  isn't  anything  more  I  can 
do.  Let's  try  to  forget  it.  shall  we?" 

"Just  as  long  as  it  gets  over."  she  said, 
"one  way  or  another.  You  haven't  forgotten 
about  that  payment  on  the  mortgage,  have  you?' 


him  for  working  around  the  place.  H« 
Evelyn  raked  and  Bill  packed  the  leaves 
a  bushel  basket  and  carried  them  to  a  s 
place  by  the  side  of  the  garage  where 
were  going  to  make  a  compost  heap. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  while  he  rake( 
leaves,  "we  might  all  go  up  to  Clyde 
summer.  We  really  ought  to  get  arouncT 
I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  drive  upt 
if  I  can  get  some  time  off.  It  might  be  a 
car.  I've  got  my  name  down  for  one." 

"Never  mind  about  the  car,"  Bill 
"Let's  talk  about  the  boat.  If  we  go 
where  would  we  keep  it?" 

Don't  spill  all  those  leaves,"  Chi 
said.  "We  could  moor  it  somewhere, 
father  was  always  talking  about  getting 
boat  and  a  pony,  but  he  never  did  and  in 
I  won't  either." 

"Well,"  Bill  said,  "we  could  get  a  ns 
zine  and  look  at  pictures." 

Yes,  they  could  look  at  pictures  and 
haps  no  one  believed  entirely  in  the  b 
but  then  Evelyn  was  saying  that  Mr.  S 
had  one,  with  an  auxiliary  engine,  but  I 
he  was  not  Mr.  Swiss  and  he  did  not  wad 
be  Mr.  Swiss. 

"Now,  listen,"  he  said,  "let's  stop  all 
about  a  sailboat.  We'll  probably  never  b 
one.  I  don't  know  what  we'd  do  with  or 
we  had  it." 

"You  said  it  wouldn't  do  any  harm  to 
about  it,"  Bill  said. 

"  It  doesn't  matter  what  you  talk  abou 
think  about,"  he  said,  "as  long  as  you  k 
what's  real,  and  it's  pretty  hard  to  h 
what's  real  and  what  isn't.  A  lot  of  pe 
never  learn."  He  rubbed  the  sleeve  of 
frayed  shirt  across  his  f 
tggjgtt^B^  head.  "This  is  a  pn 
tough  world.  Bill." 

Bill  and  Evelyn  loo, 
at  him  with  that  h) 
astonished,  half-bored 
^^■■^■■i      pression  that  always  a 
over  the  children  wl 
grownups  spoke  of  the  hardness  of 
world. 

"Why  is  it  such  a  tough  world?"  1 
asked.  "You're  doing  pretty  well,  are 


him  of  iron. 

—OLIVER  HERFORD. 


you.-" 

He  could  understand  the  association  of 
ideas.  They  were  turning  into  the  gates  of 
Sycamore  Park  and  he  could  see  the  white- 
washed brick  of  their  house  already. 

"No,  I  haven't,"  he  said.  "Can  you  name 
one  time  when  I've  forgotten  about  the 
mortgage?"  The  lawn  had  never  looked  so 
green  and  the  house  had  never  looked  so  well. 
"Do  you  know  what  I  think?"  He  spoke 
more  loudly  because  he  did  not  like  to  think 
of  Bill  and  Evelyn  in  the  back  seat  trying  to 
piece  their  words  together  as  children  always 
did.  "I  think  it's  about  time  Bill  and  Evvie 
learned  to  sail."  The  idea  must  have  come  to 
him  both  from  the  products  of  the  Nickerson 
Cordage  Company  and  that  glimpse  of  the 
Sound  from  the  station  platform. 

"Learned  to  sail?"  Nancy  repeated. 

"I  don't  see  why  not.  Here  we  live  right 
near  the  water  and  we've, never  had  a  boat. 
I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't.  An  eighteen- 
foot  knockabout  or  something."  Then  he 
checked  himself  before  he  said  any  more.  He 
sounded  exactly  as  his  father  had.  Even  the 
words  were  almost  the  same. 

"Do  you  really  mean  that  about  a  sail- 
boat?" he  heard  Bill  asking. 

"I  don't  know  why  not.  We'll  have  to 
think  about  it.  Bill." 

The  car  had  stopped  and  Bill  and  Evelyn 
were  on  the  graveled  driveway. 

He  and  Bill  and  Evelyn  were  still  talking 
about  that  hyixithetical  sailboat  when 
Nancy  opened  the  side  door  and  called  him. 
The  idea  of  the  boat  kept  interfering  with 
other  things  he  was  thinking,  and  while  they 
raked  oak  leaves  from  under  the  rhododen- 
drons, everything  he  thought  was  also 
mingled  with  the  ix;rsistent  rustling  and 
crackling  of  the  leaves.  They  made  a  sf)und 
like  the  lapping  of  small  waves.  He  had  put 
on  sneakers  and  a  pair  of  khaki  trousers  from 
one  of  his  old  uniforms  and  a  white  shirt  with 
a  frayed  collar  which  Nancy  had  saved  for 


V 


"Well,"  he  said,  "there's  always  room 
improvement." 

Then  Nancy  opened  the  side  door.  "Ch 
ley."  she  called,  "you'd  better  come  in  n 
if  we're  going  to  get  there  on  time 

They  always  got  everywhere  on  time.  Tl 
both  felt  the  same  way  about  punctual! 
but  he  had  completely  forgotten  about 
dinner  with  Tony  Burton. 

Upstairs  in  their  room  Nancy  pulled  at 
zipper  of  her  housecoat  and  looked  critidi 
at  the  long  flowered  silk  dress  spread  ouU 
the  bed,  fresh  from  the  cleaners.  "I  suppo 
she'll  wear  a  long  dress."  She  was  referrir 
of  course,  to  Mrs.  Anthony  Burton.  Nam 
had  the  same  watchful,  determinedly  pie; 
ant  expression  that  she  always  assumed 
those  semiannual  occasions  when  the  Bi 
tons  asked  them  out  to  Roger's  Point,  ne 
Stamford.  It  was  quite  different  from  the 
pression  she  assumed  when  they  went  to 
Merrys'  or  when  they  used  to  dine  with 
Slades. 

"Nance,"  he  said,  and  he  put  his  an 
around  her. 

"Don't  kiss  me,"  she  said.  "You'll  mu> 
my  hair  and  I've  got  on  lipstick." 

"All  right.  All  right." 

"I  put  your  studs  in  for  you.  It's  your  ni. 
shirt.  I've  laid  out  everything." 

Everything  was  laid  out,  as  she  said  it  w:t 
on  the  fresh  candlewick  spread  of  his  twi 
bed. 

"I  don't  see  why  I  should  wear  a  stii 
shirt,"  he  said. 

"Because  you're  going  to  the  Burtons 
that's  why.  He  never  wears  a  soft  shin 
Charley." 

"You  mean  he  expects  it  of  me? "  he  San 
Everyone  always  dressed  like  Tony  Hurtoi 
It  was  a  small  matter  and  he  could  not  under 
stand  why  he  should  have  given  it  aiiotlie 
thought,  but  he  had  pulled  o|X'n  his  scconi 
bureau  drawer.  Nancy  had  her  flowered  dres 
over  her  head,  but  she  heard  tlie  sound. 

(Conliniiril  on  I'liU''  V<l) 
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New  color... a  light  dancing  red . . . red . . . red 


Ml  W 


For  Spring! 

The  fresh  new  red  you  always  hoped  you- 


'd find ! 


You've  looked  !  You've  found  it !  And  call  it  what  you  will . . .  intuition  . . .  rrenius . . . 
Revlon  gives  you  now  a  lively  vivid  red  to  set  you  tip-toe.  Watch  the  excitement!  See  how 
heads  turn...  your  clothes  sparked  by  "Touch  of  Genius"  have  caught  the  magic,  too! 

A  red  so  rare  as  Spring,  long-awaited  as  first  love ...  a  dancing  red 
..."Touch  of  Genius" for  the  smartest  matching  lips,  fingertips  and  face! 
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YLON  run -proof  tricot 

for  these  newest  jewels  by 

MUNSINGWEAR* 

Proud-fitting  beauties... flaw- 
lessly tailored  by  Munsingwear  in  NYLON 
run-proof  tricot.  The  slip  clings  to  your 

curves— snugs  in  beautifully  at  the  waist. 
So  sleekly  do  the  panties  fit,  you  sit 
into... not  out  o/them!  Both  wash  and 
dry  quick  as  a  wink.  Slips  and  panties, 
reasonably  priced... at  fine 
stores  everywhere. 


*REG    u.  S.  PAT.  OFF 


(Coiiliniu-il  from  Pagf  XX) 

"Charley,  what  are  you  doing?" 
No  matter  what  she  said,  he  was  going  to 
wear  a  soft  shirt  to  the  Burtons'. 

The  car  was  by  the  front  door,  where  they 
had  left  it  after  the  trip  from  the  station. 
"I'll  drive,"  Nancy  said. 
"Let  me  drive  over."  Charles  said.  "I'd 
like  the  kids  to  remember  that  their  father 
can  drive  a  car." 

Bill  and  Evelyn  were  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  walk.  It  was  seven  o'clock,  the  right 
time  to  be  leaving  for  the  Burtons',  with  a 
little  leeway  in  case  there  should  be  heavy 
traiTic  on  the  Post  Road.  He  stepped  on  the 
self-starter  and  the  engine  sounded  smooth 
and  quiet. 

"Good-by,"  he  called.  "We'll  be  back 
early,  I  guess." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Nancy  said.  "Evelyn, 
will  you  please  water  the  begonias  in  the  din- 
ing room,  and,  Bill,  be  sure  to  close  the  win- 
dows if  it  rains.  Mary  always  forgets." 
"Is  that  all?"  Charles  asked. 
"Yes,"  Nancy  said,  "that's  all,"  and  she 
opened  her  white  bead  bag  to  be  sure  she  had 
not  forgotten  her  lipstick,  her  compact  and  a 
clean  handkerchief. 

They  were  alone  and  there  always  was  a 
change  in  tempo  when  they  were  alone  to- 
gether, because  there  was  always  a  slight 
facade,  a  different  set  of  manners,  when  they 
were  with  the  children.  Now  they  would  have 
to  talk  about  facts,  plain  contemporary  facts. 
"Well,  tell  me  everything,"  Nancy  said. 
What  he  wanted  to  say  to  her  might  have 
been  possible  in  their  room  just  before  she 
had  told  him  not  to  kiss  her  because  of  lip- 
stick and  her  hair,  but  it  was  not  possible  in 
the  car  on  their  way  to  the  Post  Road.  He 
wished  he  could  tell  her 
everything.  At  that  mo-  HM^^M^B 
ment,  for  example,  he 
wanted  to  tell  her  that  he 
loved  her.  He  wanted  to 
tell  her  that  she  and  the 
children  were  all  that  mat-  ^^^^^^H 
tered  and  that  he  had 
wanted  to  tell  her  so  when  he  had  called  her 
up  from  Clyde,  but  it  was  not  the  time  or 
place. 

^'Charley,"  she  said,  "don't  drive  so  fast." 
"All  right.  Nance,  we've  been  through  a 
lot  together,  haven't  we?" 

"  I  always  have  that  feeling  after  you've 
been  driving  for  a  while,"  she  said.  "Aren't 
you  going  to  tell  me  about  everything?" 

"Well,  it  was  queer  going  back  to  Clyde. 
It  was  quite  an  experience."  He  stopped. 
They  were  coming  to  the  intersection  with 
the  Post  Road. 

"You  don't  have  to  slow  down.  The  light's 
turning  green." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "anyway,  Jackie  Mason's 
got  everything,"  and  he  turned  left  on  the 
Post  Road. 

"Who?"  She  was  obviously  thinking  of 
something  else  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  have  been  because  she  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Clyde.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  exasperating  when  she  asked  him  who. 
"Jackie  Mason.  You  know  Jackie  Mason." 
"Oh,  yes.  Of  course.  Well,  what  about 
him?" 


^  Luck  sonielimes  visits  a 
T  fooL  but  never  sits  down 
with  liim.        —GERMAN  PROVERB. 


It  was  well  after  seven  o'clock  and  the 
on  the  road  were  switching  on  their 
She  moved  closer  to  him  and  patted  his  li 
as  he  held  the  wheel. 

"I'm  sorry,  Charley.  I  just  can't  con. 
trate.  Let's  stop  trying  to  talk  as  though 
weren't  both  thinking  about  the  same  thii 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"Charley,"— her  voice  was  sharp* 
"what's  the  matter?" 

There  must  have  been  something  in 
voice,  but  then  they  knew  each  other  too ' 
for  either  of  them  to  conceal  anything, 
said,  "I  wish  everything  weren't  so  c 
trived."  They  were  right  back  where  t 
had  been  that  morning  when  she  had  ta 
him  to  the  station. 

"How  do  you  mean,  contrived?" 
"I  mean  it's  all  so  superficial.  The  b: 
president  and  the  big  job,  and  what  will  h 
pen  to  Junior,  and  whether  a  boiled  shirt  ■ 
help.  The  values  of  it  are  childish.  It  ha; 
any  values." 

"I  know."  Her  voice  was  softer.  "You 
said  it  before." 

"Nance,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  ter 
This  isn't  as  important  as  all  that." 

"Charley,  "—she  sounded  steady  and  c 
trolled,  a  great  deal  too  controlled— "do 
say  it.  I  can't  stand  it  if  you  say  it." 
"Don't  say  what?" 
"Don't  say"— her  voice  sounded  ha 
and  strident— "don't  say  we  have  each  otl 
We  have  got  each  other  but  I  don't  warn 
hear  it  and  you're  just  getting  ready  to 
that,  aren't  you?  It's  been  in  your  mind 
afternoon.  I  knew  it  when  you  were  out  tb 
on  the  lawn  being  sweet  to  the  children.  ^ 
it  later,  but  don't  say  it  now." 

"Nance,"— his  o 
^^^^^^^      voice  was  edgy — "I 
done  everjlhing   I  c 
Let's  change  the  subjec 


Also  ask  for  Munsingwear  Hosiery 
Foundation  Garments  •  Sleeping-and-I^,unging  Wear 


Well,  there  isn't  much  except  that  he's 
got  everything.  He's  a  director  of  the  Dock 
Street  Savings  Bank,  and  he's  a  trustee  of  the 
public  library  and  he's  going  to  mari  'essica 
Loyell,  but  I  told  you  that,  didn't  I? 

"Well,"  Nancy  said,  "you  could  have  done 
that  too.  I  always  told  you  so." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  I  didn't."  He  took  his 
right  hand  from  the  wheel  and  put  it  over 
hers. 

"Darling,"  she  said,  "I  wish  you'd  look 
where  you're  going." 

"All  right.  I'm  l(X)king."  He  took  his  hand 
away.  "But  at  the  same  time  he  hasn't  got 
anything;  that's  what  I'm  trying  to  say." 
"  Who  hasn't  got  anything?  "Nancy  asked. 
■  Jackie  Mason.  I  was  telling  you,  Jackie 
Mas(jn." 

"Well,  to  hell  with  Jackie  Mason.  There 
isn't  any  reastjn  to  shout.  He  hasn't  made  a 
touclidown.  Besides,  I  thought  you  said  he 
had  everything," 

"All  right.  Never  mind  it,  Nancy." 


  It  had  been  a  long  wh 

H^n^^BB      since  his  nerves  had  be 
so  on  edge,  but  at  lei 
they  were  almost  at  Roger's  Point.  Th 
were  passing  walls  of  dressed  granite  a 
carefully  raked  driveways. 

"Haven't  you  ever  thought  what  you" 
going  to  do?" 

"I'm  sick  of  thinking,"  he  said. 
The  threads  had  broken  and  he  saw  th 
she  was  crying.  It  was  the  worst  possible  tir 
for  this  to  happen,  just  as  they  were  a 
proaching  the  private  road  to  Roger's  Poir 
He  stopped  the  car.  At  least  if  anyone  sa 
them  he  could  pretend  to  be  lighting  a  ci 
arette. 

"It  isn't  fair,"  she  sobbed.  "It  isn't  fair 
"Never  mind,  Nance."  He  put  his  ar 
around  her.  "We've  got  lots  of  time  and 
doesn't  matter  if  we're  late." 

She  was  already  opening  her  beaded  b; 
"I'm  all  right  now.  I  didn't  mean  to  let  \ 
down." 

"You  haven't  let  me  down." 
"  I'm  all  right,"  she  said.  "Start  up  the  c 
This  wouldn't  have  happened  if  I'd  be 
driving.  Don't  look  at  me,  don't  say  an 
thing,  and  to  hell  with  everybody." 

The  light  beneath  the  brick-and-sandsto: 
porte-cochere  shone  on  the  steel-and-i:la 
front  door  and  on  the  potted  hotliuu 
azaleas  in  rows  beside  the  steps.  The  il  <• 
had  swung  open  and  Jeffreys,  the  Burton  bu 
ler,  had  stepped  outside  and  was  sa\  iii 
good  evening. 

"You  go  in,  Nancy,"  Charles  said.  "  1' 
better  put  the  car  somewhere." 

"There's  no  need  to  move  it,  Mr.  Cray, 
Tony  Burton's  butler  said.  He  was  wearin 
a  dinner  coat  with  a  stiff  shirt.  "There's  n 
one  else  this  evening." 

"Oh."  Charles  said,  "if  you're  sure  it'  i 
right."  He  had  never  been  able  to  speak  cm 
an  intellectual  language  with  Tony  Burtc  n 
butler.  "It's  a  Ix-autiful  evening,  isn't  ii  ' 
"Yes,  sir,  Tony  Burton's  butler  .ik 
"It's  balmy  for  this  time  of  year."  TIk  i 
Charles  saw  that  a  maid  was  behind  hini 
relieving  Nancy  of  her  cloak. 

It  was  imix)ssible  to  forget  Tony  Burton' 
house  once  you  liad  Ix-en  inside  it.  In  suimnc 

(Conliniinl  on  I'aitr  VJ) 
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How  a  Wife  and  Mother,  26,  Overweight 

for  Years,  Lost  48  Pounds  in  135  days, 
became  ^^the  Most  Beautiful  Girl  in  Tokyo" 


^OR  nine  years  the  DuBarry  Success 
Course  has  been  helping  women  and 
rls  to  make  themselves  over  in  face,  fig- 
e  and  fascination.  More  than  350,000 
i\  e  found  the  Course  a  way  to  greater 
tractiveness.  Hundreds  of  them  have 
lid  their  success  stories  for  publication— 
jt  never  have  we  had  the  privilege  of 
ublishing  a  more  thrilling  true  success 
oiy  than  that  of  Virginia  Browder. 

/IKGINIA  Browder  had  always  had  a 
weight  problem.  As  a  girl  of  twelve 
I  San  Antonio,  she  was  teased  because 
le  was  fat.  At  19  she  married  an  army 
iptain;  at  23,  went  with  him  to  Japan, 
Ihere  she  has  lived  for  two  and  a  half 
;ars.  Ever  since  college  days,  she  had 
|3en  thinking  about  taking  the  Success 
lourse.  But  let  her  tell  her  own  story: 
I  "For  five  years  or  more,"  she  writes 
fom  Tokyo,  "I  had  read  those  exciting 
(atements  by  others  whom  the  Success 
lourse  had  helped  to  happiness  and  suc- 
|iss.  It  all  sounded  too  much  like  a  mir- 
'::le  really  to  happen  to  me,  so  I  just  went 
[1  my  depressed  way,  putting  on  more 
eight  and  becoming  increasingly  un- 
jippy.  After  my  second  baby  was  born, 
fy  weight  went  up  to  170.  I  then  de- 
aded  to  take  the  step  1  had  so  long  con- 
Idered.  Now  I,  too,  have  been  through 
fie  adventurous  miracle  of  the  DuBarry 
"jccess  Course,  and  a  new  way  of  living 

I  happy  and  beautiful  life  is  mine. 

'.  "In  four  weelcs  I  lost  20  pounds,  and 
pthing  in  the  world  could  have  slopped 
le.  In  four  and  a  half  months  I  lost  48 
aunds  and  achieved  an  almost  perfectly 
roportioned  figure.  My  new  knowledge 
'  skin  care,  make-tip  and  hair  styling 
IS  given  me  an  increased  beauty  and 
nartness  such  as  I  had  only  dreamed  of 
i  possible  for  me.  Sometimes,  when  I 
iddenly  see  myself  in  a  mirror,  I  can 
irdly  believe  my  eyes— but  it's  true,  the 
lirade  has  happened  to  me! 

ijK  TOW  compliments  on  my  appearance 
\l  come  thick  and  fast.  I  was  matron 
■  honor  at  an  important  wedding  in 
okyo.  I  was  appointed  teacher  in  our 
ursery  school— a  position  for  which  I 
ad  been  turned  down  a  year  before.  My 
usband  is  so  proud  of  my  appearance, 
e  asks  me  for  'dates'!  My  little  four-year- 
,ld  daughter  says,  'Mother,  now  you  look 
ke  the  girl  on  the  magazine  cover.'  And 
.3veral  people  have  said  to  me:  'You  are 
le  most  beautiful  girl  in  Tokyo.' 

"I  hope  you  won't  consider  me  immod- 
st  in  telling  you  these  things.  It's  only 
iiat  I  am  so  unbelievably  happy,  after 

II  those  years  of  discouragement.  This 
know:  thanks  to  the  DuBarry  Success 
bourse,  I  am  a  new  woman— head  to  toe, 
aside  and  out,  with  the  poise  and  the  vi- 
ality  to  enjoy  life  as  never  before.  Best 


of  all,  I  know  how  to  keep  myself  always 
slender  and  lovely  and  attractive." 

Virginia  Browder  has  proved  what  so 
many  other  women  and  girls  have  hap- 
pily discovered— that  the  DuBarry  Suc- 
cess Course  is  a  plan  that  really  works. 
Wherever  you  are,  you  can  enjoy  this 
plan  at  home.  Yet  when  you  enroll,  it's 
like  stepping  into  the  famous  Richard 
Hudnut  Salon  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  where  beauty -maker  Ann  Delafield 
has  been  working  her  "miracles"  for 
years.  Through  a  confidential  personal 
information  form,  you  virtually  say  to 
her:  "Here  I  am,  here's  how  I  look,  how 
I  feel,  what  I  weigh,  what  I  measure. 
And  here's  my  greatest  problem.  Tell  me 
how  I  can  become  the  more  attractive 
woman  I  want  to  be." 

Back  to  you  comes  an  analysis  of  your 
needs,  an  individual  goal  and  a  plan  for 
achieving  it.  You  eat  tempting,  delicious 
foods  while  pounds  fade  away;  follow 
fun-to-do  exercises;  learn  the  right  make- 
up, the  right  hair-style  for  you. 

In  a  few  exciting  weeks  you  learn  not 
only  how  to  make  yourself  over,  but  how 
to  be  your  own  beauty  expert  the  rest  of 
your  life.  You  save  money  on  beauty  shop 
bills;  on  clothes  alterations;  by  being 
able  to  wear  smarter,  less  expensive  jun- 
ior miss  sizes  instead  of  matronly  styles. 
No  wonder  women  say  the  Success 
Course  saves  its  small  cost  over  and  over. 

You  Can  Start  at  Once.  You  can  enroll 
for  the  Success  Course  right  now,  today. 
Simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  special  cou- 
pon below.  You'll  be  thrilled  with  what 
comes  hurrying  back  to  you,  all  charges 
prepaid— your  first  lessons,  your  Portable 
DuBarry  Beauty  Tray,  and  a  generous 
supply  of  DuBarry  Beauty  and  Make-up 
Preparations  and  Richard  Hudnut  Hair 
Preparations.  Don't  miss  this  chance  to 
get  started  without  delay. 


All  these  luxurious  DuBarry  Beauly  nnd  Make-up 
rreparations  and  Jlichard  Hudnut  Hair  I'lepara- 
tions  are  included  wiUi  yi)ur  (,'ourse.  Thoy  come  Id 
you  with  an  entirely  new  Portable  Beauty  Tray,  an 
appropriate  setting  for  these  fine  quality  cosmetics. 
Included  aie: 

DuBarry  Cleansinj  Cream  ^"^'"1  ^1'  C'«an 

DuBarry  Skin  Freshener  OuBarry  Make  up  Base 

DuBarry  Special  Cleanslne  Preparation  DuBarry  Lipstick 

BuBarry  Lubricatins  Cream  DuBarry  Cream  Route 

DuBarry  Berma  Sec  Formula  DuBarry  Eye  Shadow 

DuBarry  Foundation  Lotion  DuBarry  Face  Powder 

DuBarry  Hand  Beauly  Cream  DuBarry  Lash  Beauty 

DuBarry  Rose  Cream  Mask  DuBarry  Dainty-Dry 

Also  Richard  Hudnut  Enriched  Creme  Shampoo. 
Cieme  Rinse,  Creme  Hair  Dressing,  Dandrull  Treatment. 


BELOW:  Virginia  Browder 
when  she  weighed  170,  just 
before  starting  the  DuBarry 
Success  Course. 

RIGHT:  The  glamorous  Vir- 
ginia Browder  of  today,  with 
a  slenderness  and  beauty  she 
knows  how  to  keep. 


Hips 


After 


^0:  DuBarry  Success  Course 

Ann  Delafield,  Dirrrfing 


Richard  Hudnut  Sai.on.  INi  w  >(>ik.  N.Y. 


Richard  Hudnut  Salon 

Dept.  SR-2,  693  Fifth  Avp.,  New  York  22.  N.  Y 

Please  enroll  me  in  the  New  DuBarry  Success  Course  on  ihr 
plan  which  I  have  marked  X. 


□  I  enclose  $28.60  as  pay- 
ment in  full. 


□  I  enclose  $7.50  and  will  send  $7.50 
each  month  for  three  additional 
months. 


mend  all  pai/mfntit  bu  check  or  monet/  order  pav- 
abte  to  Richard  Hud.tut  Salon.  Do  not  tend  currenci/.) 


Miss 
M  rs.' 


street. 


City_ 


_Zove_ 


_State 


Skin      i  Cream  □  FairD 
Color :    }  Med.  □    Dark  □ 
If  you  want  more  Information  before  enrolling,  fill  In  only  name  and  address  and  mark  an  x  here  □ 


(If  ntider  21,  cntmiilt  parent  or  ana 
hare  Ihelr  consent  before  taking  thi: 


■fptcd  ror  AilvortlMtnir 
I  publtr.itlonn  or  the 
I  Mfvllr.ll  AnKoclatton 


Please  let  us  have  the  fol- 
lowinK  importantinfonna- 
tion  so  that  we  may  send 
you  DuIJarry  Beauty  and 
Mal<<'-up  Preparations  for 
your  type. 

Color  of  Hair  

Eyes  Lashes  


Skin  :  Dry  □ 
■ClKht- 


Oily  □ 


-Weight 


I 
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Only  one  soap 
gives  your  sMn  this 
exciting  Bouquet 

You  can  be  dainty,  fragrantly  appealing  .  .  .  with 
this  bewitching  fragrance  men  love! 

Do  you  want  the  fragrant,  romantic  appeal  of  so  many 

popular  girls?  Then  do  as  they  have  done  for  80 
years.  Bathe  every  day  with  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 
and  surround  yourself  with  the  delicate,  haunting 
fragrance  men  love!  A  lingering  fragrance 
that  comas  only  from  a  secret  wedding  of  rare 

perfumes  far  more  costly  than  you  would 
expect  to  find  in  any  soap.  Today,  tomorrow, 
and  every  day  .  .  .  use  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Soap  in  your  bath, 
for  your  complexion,  too! 


Cashmere 
BouQuet 


A 


hymA-  n^uvov  Mim/  nxj 


lily  /tiie/ 1'^^' 


Cashmere 
Bouquet 

mmi-Jt.^  /vvWYv  jltmo  


(Co>ilii!i<t-(l  from  Page  90) 
or  winter  the  air  in  the  hall  was  balmy  like 
the  evening  and  fragrant  with  the  scent  of 
hothouse  flowers.  It  was  a  huge  oak-paneled 
hall,  with  a  double  stairease  and  a  gallery 
and  a  Romanesque  fireplace.  For  a  second  he 
and  Nancy  stood  in  the  shaded  light  of  the 
hall  almost  indecisively.  There  was  a  certain 
feeling  of  timidity  when  one  went  tiiere,  a 
furtive  sense  of  not  belonging,  ^'et  in  an- 
other way  he  was  perfectly  at  ease,  for  on 
these  semiannual  occasions  Tony  Burton  had 
always  made  them  feel  most  welcome.  Mrs. 
Burton,  too,  always  made  the  bank  wives 
feel  comfortable.  The  bright  ligiit  from  the 
open  parlor  door  shone  across  the  dusky  hall 
and  Tony  Burton  was  already  in  the  oblotig 
of  light,  a  white  carnation  in  the  lapel  of  his 
dinner  coat,  holding  out  both  hands,  one  for 
Nancy  and  one  for  him. 

"Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea," 
Tony  Burton  said,  "and  the  hunter  home 
from  the  hill.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  always 
surprise  me,  Nancy  my  dear.  Why  are  you 
more  beautiful  every  time  I  see  you,  or  do  I 
just  forget?" 

"  It  might  be  that  you  just  forget,  mightn't 
it,  Mr.  Burton?"  Nancy  asked. 

Tony  Burton   


slit 

1 


laughed.  "We've 
really  got  to  do  some- . 
thing  about  seeing 
each  other  more  of- 
ten. It's  been  too 
long,  much  too  long. 
Why  don't  you  come 
to  work  some  morning 
instead  of  Charley? 
I'm  getting  pretty 
sick  of  seeing  Charles 
around."  He  laughed 
again  and  slapped 
Charles  on  the  back 
and  they  walked  be- 
hind Nancy  into  the 
drawing  room.  "Al- 
thea."  Tony  Burton 
said,  "I  told  you 
Nancy  Gray  would 
be  wearing  a  long 
dress." 

"Oh,  my  dear," 
Mrs.  Burton  said, 
"I  should  have  called 
you  up.  Tony's  get- 
ting so  absent-minded 
lately.  He  spoke  of 
it  as  supper.  There 
should  be  set  rules  for 
short  and  long.  Now 
just  the  other  eve- 
ning at  the  Drexels'  the  same  thing  happened 
to  me.  I  thought  it  was  dinner  and  it  was 
supper.  But  the  men  thought  this  up.  We 
didn't,  did  we?" 

"Charles  should  have  told  me,"  Nancy 
said.  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  it  was  supper. 
Charley?" 

"It's  always  some  man's  fault,  isn't  it, 
Charley?"  Tony  Burton  said. 

"That's  one  of  the  truest  things  you  ever 
said,  sweetheart,"  Mrs.  Burton  said.  "Every- 
thing that  happens  to  a  woman  is  always' 
some  man's  fault." 

"Jeffreys  can  bring  us  almost  anything," 
Tony  Burton  said,  "  from  sherry  and  a  biscuit 
to  Scotch  on  the  rocks,  but  Charley  and  I  will 
stick  to  dry  Martinis,  won't  we,  Charley? 
What  will  you  have,  Nancy?" 

"A  Martini."  Nancy  s;ud,  "and  if  I  don't 
like  it  I  can  blame  it  on  the  men." 

"But  not  on  Tony,"  Mrs.  Burton  said. 
"Blame  it  on  .Jeffreys.  Tony  mixes  terrible 
Martinis.  Don't  you  lliink  so.  Mr.  (Iray,  or 
iiave  you  ever  tried  one  of  his  Martinis?" 

It  was  characteristic  of  tliat  rc'lationship 
and  iK'rfectiy  suitable  that  Mrs.  Burton 
should  call  him  Mr.  Cray.  It  meant  that  lie 
was  one  of  Tony  Burton's  business  friends 
or  "associates"  might  have  been  a  Ixtter 
word  wlio  had  come  to  supjier  on  business 
with  his  littk-  wife.  She  knew  how  to  put 
T<jny's  l)usiiu'ss  friends  aixl  associates  at 
their  ease,  but  (here  were  certain  limits  and 
certain  degrees  of  rank.  They  could  meet 
on  common  ground  by  calling  Mr.  Burton 
Tony  and  referring  t(j  Nancy  as  my  dear. 


"/  cunt  bi'liri)'  in  loir  hvlncon  men 
and  women."  he  snid  hviiiilv. 

THI.S  wa.'*  llie  mail  she  «as  "lo- 
iiif;  to  marry:  Vi  illiaiii  I'res- 
roll,  whom  the  town  raiU'il  a  rob- 
lier,  a  swindler,  a  barbarian  and  a 
fool.  Ursula  knew  thai  lie  had  been 
all  these  things,  and  ^  illiaiii  made 
it  plain  why  lie  \n  anted  to  marry 
ber.  I  lis  child  needed  a  inolber. 
(".She  «iil  kno^^  there  is  no  senli- 
iiieiit  involved."  be  sai<l.)  But  Ur- 
sula knew  that,  from  the  first,  seri- 
tiiiieiit  had  l>eeii  involved.  ^  illiam 
would  not  admit  it,  and  Ursula 
eoiild  not  forfjet.  (jan  any  woman 
be  happy  married  to  a  man  to 
whom  she  ean  never  speak  (be 
truth'?  Tavlor  ( laldwelPs  new  serial 


April, 

"  I'm  not  in  a  position  to  say  what  Iti 
of  Tony's  cocktails."  Charles  said,  "jjj 
that  Tony  is  always  right." 

"You  all  lick  his  boots  so,"  Mrs. 
said.  "That's  why  he's  so  impossible  whe 
comes  home.  .  .  .  Sherry,  please,  Jeffrey^ 
Is  Mr.  (7ray  imixissible  wiien  he  comes Hij 
my  dear?" 

"Usually,"  Nancy  said.  "Normal] 
iwssible." 

"I  wonder  what  they  do  at  the 
Mrs.  Burton  said.  "I  have  a  few 
ideas.  Tliat  blond  secretary  of  Tony's 
We  can  compare  notes  after  dinner. 

The  oil  of  small  talk  smoothed  the 
bled  waters,  if  there  were  troubled  v 
Mrs.  Tony  Burton  was  putting  Nancy 
ease. 

Jeffreys,  the  butler,  was  passing 
pieces  of  toast  with  cream  cheese  an( 
chovies  on  them,  and  a  maid  followe 
reys  carrying  an  icy  bowl  of  celery,  ra' 
rots  and  olives. 

"I  hear  that  raw  carrots  are  good  fi 
eyesight,"  Charles  said  to  Tony  Burt 
"That's  one  of  tiiose  new  ideas." 
said.  He  looked  brigiit  and  alert  as  lie  ab 

  did  before  di 

"It's  on  a  par  wi' 
one  about  alcoh( 
ing  good  for  h; 
ing  of  the  ar 
Have  you  heari 
new  one  about 
man?" 

Tony  Burto 
ways  enjoyed 
stories.  Formei 
had  been  Frank! 
Roosevelt,  th 
Tony  was  hardly 
you  would  call  a 
sevelt  hater,  anc 
it  was  Truman 
were  about. 

"Tony."  Mrs. 
ton  called,  "if  yoi 
stop  talking  bus3 
with  poor  Mr 


let  Love  Conic  Last 

be'rinning  in  the  May  Joitrnal. 


we  might  all  go 
dinner." 

"Now,  Alth 
Tony  Burton 
"Charley  and  I 
a  lot  of  other  tl 
to  talk  about.  I 
you  would  get  it 
of  your  head  tiia 
always  talk  busii 
wiUi  the  boys." 
The  dining  room  with  its  heavy  oak  c 
and  an  English  leather  screen  placed  b 
the  pantry  door,  and  its  ornate  Tiffany 
upon  the  massive  sideboard,  was  a  long 
from  Clyde.  The  table,  set  for  only 
looked  too  small  for  the  room  but  imposi 
beautiful  with  its  Venetian  tablecloth,! 
water  and  wine  glasses  and  its  bowl  of  tulif 
He  was  glad  there  were  only  four  of  the 
because  the  conversation  would  be  .miic! 
and  he  would  not  have  to  talk  to  Mrs.  13i 
ton.  He  saw  Nancy  glance  at  him  quickly 
he  sat  down  and  he  smiled  at  her.  It  was  be 
ter  to  let  the  Burtons  start  the  convei  .sjitioi 
Tony  Burton  was  asking  Nancy  al)out  tl 
children,  as  though  he  knew  them  very  wt 
and  while  they  talked  the  plates  were  clian, 
ing.  There  was  soup  and  guinea  lien  and  the 
a  salad  and  then  dessert.  He  was  glad  tiiat 
was  not  a  king  or  comi)licated  dinner.  Thw 
was  no  obvious  feeling  of  strain,  but  all  tli 
while  he  felt  that  Tony  Burton  was  watchin 
him. 

"I  wish,"  Tony  Burton  said,  "llui 
weren't  so  many  words,  or  it  may  be  iK'caii- 
I'm  getting  old  tiiat  they  confuse  me  in<i 
than  they  used  to.  Simeiiow  they  ket 
having  more;  shades  of  meaning.  Now  eV( 
with  Charles  and  me  it's  diflicull.  I  say 
word  and  lie  says  a  word  and  we  can  look  i 
up  in  the  dictionary  but  it  doesn't  mean  lli 
same  thing  to  citlier  of  us  and  it  would  iiieai 
son)ething  a  little  diHerent  to  Nancy  and  i 
would  \m-  a  lit  tle  dilfi'rent  even  to  you.  I  don' 
sup(.K>s<-  this  is  a  very  new  thought  of  iniM' 
but  it's  a  thought." 

((.  (Diliuiuil  ou  J'llur  VI) 
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Young  Society  Matron  of  Manhallan  . . .  it  ife  of  a  descendant  of  the  distinguished 
author,  diplomat,  and  Hudson  River  Valley  squire. 


FAMOUS  as  Palm  Beach  for  sunshine, 
or  Sun  Valley  for  snow... that's  how 
famous  Camels  have  always  been  for 
mildness.  Cool,  cool  mildness. 

Millions  of  smokers  testify  to  that! 
But ...  if,  by  some  chance,  you're  not 
one  of  these  smokers ...  if  you've  never 
given  Camel  a  real  day-to-day  tryout . . . 
well,  start  your  own  30-day  test  of  Camel 
mildness  now. 

The  same  test  the  socialite 
Washington  Irving  made. 

Try  the  cool  mildness  and  rich,  full 
flavor  of  Camels  in  your  own  "T-Zone." 
That's"T"  forTaste  and  "T"  for  Throat. 
It's  your  proving  ground  for  cigarette 
mildness  and  smoking  pleasure.  Try 
Camels  and  see  how  mild  a  cigarette 
can  be ! 

According  to  a  Nationwide  survey: 

MORE  D0CT6RS  smoke  CAMELS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  CIGARETTE 

Doctors  smoke  for  pleasure,  too !  And  wiien 
three  leading  independent  research  organi- 
zations asked  113.597  doctors  wliat  ciga- 
rette they  smoked,  tlie  brand  named  most 
was  Camel. 


^A^aturally  this  i)i(  lure  of  Mrs.  Washington  Irving  is  taken  againsl  a  background  of  early 
nineteenth  century  Americana.  For  she's  married  to  a  descendant  of  the  great  literary  figure  of 
that  age.  the  innnortal  creator  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  aiu!  "■'I'lie  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow". 


In  a  i  f'criit  ti'st  of  hiiii<licih  of  pt'optr  who  smoked  only  ('.umcls  for  V)  Hays, 
noted  lliroat  si>e(i(disls,  mnkinfi  weekly  exinninnlions,  reported 
NOT  ONE  SINGLE  CASE  OF  THROAT  IRRITATION  due  to  smoking  CAMELS! 


R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company. 
Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina 
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You  can  be  prettier,  YOUNGER 
than  ever!  Have  slender  curves ...  a  TINY  waist 
...  a  high/  sweetly  shaped  bosom.  MisSimplicity 
con  do  all  this  for  YOU  (with  wonder  working 
diagonal-pull).. .leaving  you  FREE  for  animated 
living.  Pictured,  satin  and  leno  ELASTICS  .  .  . 
flexible  OS  your  mind!  [Handsome  lace  uplift; 

Talon. ...  In  white,  nude  or  black. 


P»t.  Oft. 


OSSCfti 


At  leading  itoret  and  ihopt,  everywhere,  or  write: 
The  H.  W.  Goiiord  Co.,  108  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicogo  11. 
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"I  can't  imagine  what  you're  talking 
about,  Tony,"  Mrs.  Burton  said. 

"But  Charley  knows,"  Tony  Burton  said, 
"don't  you,  Charley?  We  all  may  be  worry- 
ing about  the  same  thing  but  we  worry  about 
it  in  different  ways." 

It  was  startling  to  find  that  Tony  Burton 
was  thinking  during  dinner  exactly  what  he 
had  been  thinking  earlier. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  know  just  what  you 
mean." 

He  saw  that  Nancy  looked  startled, 
too,  and  he  saw  Tony  Burton  glance  at  her 
and  then  look  back  at  him  triumphantly. 

"I  wish  we  could  all  get  together,"  Tony 
Burton  said,  "and  we  might  do  something 
with  the  world,  but  of  course  we  never  can 
get  together.  That's  the  exasperating  thing 
about  it." 

"Really,"  Mrs.  Burton  said,  "I  don't 
know  what  you're  talking  about,  Tony." 

Charles  himself  could  not  gather  what  this 
was  leading  up  to,  but  as  he  watched  Tony 
Burton  he  could  see  that  Tony's  face  was  set 
in  the  expression  he  always  wore  when  he 
was  about  to  say  a  few  graceful  words  before 
a  group  of  people. 

"Perhaps  I'm  being  cryptic  now,"  he  said, 
"but  all  I'm  saj'ing  is  that  I  wish  we  might 
all  be  friends.  I  really  hope  we  can  be,  in  spite 
of  anything  that  may  happen  in  the  future, 
and  the  future  isn't  as  clear  as  it  used  to  be. 
That's  all  I'm  trying  to  say.  Now  if  you  girls 
will  excuse  us,  I'm  going  to  take  Charley  into 
the  librar>'." 

^Irs.  burton  stood  up  and  as  Charles  rose 
he  felt  a  slight  wave  of  nausea.  He  could  put 
only  one  interpretation  on  that  hope  for 
friendship.  He  knew  the  final  answer  to  their 
little  talk  already.  He  felt  the  back  of  his 
chair  biting  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  but 
he  still  had  to  say  the  right  thing. 

"^^'hy,  of  course,"  he  said,  "we'll  always 
be  friends,  Tony." 

"Don't  stay  too  long  and  get  too  inter- 
ested," Mrs.  Burton  said.  "I  don't  see  why 
Tony  can't  ever  get  through  his  business  in 
New  York." 

Charles  was  no  longer  thinking  clearly  as 
he  walked  with  Tony  Burton  from  the  dining 
room.  What  he  desired  most  was  to  behave 
in  such  a  way  that  no  one  would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  how  deeply  he  was  hurt. 
That  desire  was  partly  discipline  and  partly 
human  instinct  for  concealment.  Yet  after 
that  first  moment  the  shock  was  giving  way 
to  relief.  He  suddenly  felt  free  and  a  weight 
was  lifted  from  him.  There  was  no  reason  for 
him  to  try  any  longer,  not  the  slightest  rea- 
son. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  dining  room  to  the 
smaller  room  where  men  customarily  gath- 
ered. They  were  walking  across  that  gloomy 
hall  without  speaking  and  space  had  lost  its 
significance.  He  was  actually  walking  also 
over  the  road  of  his  career,  a  feeble  little 
human  track  like  the  progress  of  a  sea  crea- 
ture in  sand.  It  stretched  all  the  way  from 
the  accounting  department  in  Wright -Sher- 
win,  to  Johnson  Street,  to  Rush  &  Co.,  to 
the  day  his  father  died,  to  New  York,  to  the 
day  he  met  Nancy  downtowTi,  and  now  the 
track  was  ending  in  that  walk  across  the  hall. 
There  would  never  be  the  same  hay  in  the 
bundle  again.  The  ass  would  never  have  to 
walk  after  it  so  assiduously.  He  might  still  be 
useful,  but  in  a  business  way  his  career  was 
as  good  as  over.  He  had  gone  as  far  as  he 
could  go. 

Tony  Burton's  room  had  always  reminded 
him  of  the  comer  of  a  men's  club.  It  was  filled 
with  the  mementos  of  the  travels  of  Tony 
Burton,  gathered  on  that  trip  to  Bagdad  and 
on  two  world  cruises,  but  Charles  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  be  interested  in  them.  He 
seated  himself  in  a  comfortable  armchair 
without  waiting  to  see  if  it  was  Mr.  Burton's 
chair  or  not. 

"Sugar  and  cream,  sir?"  Mr.  Burton's 
butler  asked. 

"Just  coffee,  thank  you." 

"And  brandy,  sir?" 

"No,  thanks.  No  brandy." 

"Try  it,  Charles,"  Tony  Burton  said.  "  It's 
some  of  my  father's  brandy.  There  isn't 
much  like  it  left." 
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Hosiery  ' 
Lingerie  ' 


Your  Realsilk  represe 
tive  brings  this  famous 
to  your  home  or  office. 

Profitable  full-time  or  p;' 
time  sales  opportunities 
^  men  and  women. 

Contact  /oca/  Branc/i  So/ei  OfF/ce  or  write 

REAL  SILK  HOSIERY  MILLS,  IN 

Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 
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Ix>ok  better,  feel  better,  after  th 
application  witli  Hopper  White  Clay  P 
See  for  yourself  how  this  amazing 
pack  cleans  pore  openings,  helps  tightc 
tired  lines  in  your  face  and  loosen  1 
heads  which  can  then  be  easily  rem 
Yes,  you  can  thrill  at  the  new  love 
of  your  complexion,  the  radiant,  tin 
feeling  that  is  yours  after  a  (.it  iai 
Hopper  Clay  Pack.  It's  easy  to  use.  i  . 
a  few  cents.  At  drug  or  cosmetic  c 
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*gft.  COLOR.  /l/A/S£ 

Glorifies  your  hair  with 
4DANT  TEMPORARY  COLOR, 
new,  convenient,  easy-to-apply 

cMcenUcf  ^etievc  that  NOREEN 
eally  do  what  you  have  always 
d  a  color  rinse  to  do. 

i4€  Noreen  bountifully  augments 
tural  color  of  your  hair  with  added 
rizing  shades  of  gold,  bronze  red, 
brown  gold,  coppery  brown,  deep 
rown,  or  lustrous  black. 

•44c  Noreen  lusterizes  white  or  gray 
ikes  out  yellow,  and  adds  cool  tones 
1-blue,  blue-gray,  or  deeper  gray. 

tCAC  Noreen  amazingly  blends  in  to 
itural  shade  the  unwanted  gray  in 
g  hair. 

ns  of  discerning  women  now  know 
perb  COLOR  qualities  of  NOREEN 
re's  always  a  NOREEN  shade  to 
)eautify  and  glorify  your  hair. 


M  C010l?fUl  5NylD£S 

So/d  in  4  ond  8  nnie 
pacVa^si . . .ioch  rinse 
in  an  easy-lo-use  cap- 
sole.  Price  25<  and  50< 

(plui  lo>l 


^MdCtu^  C'OMietic  (^Mc*Uen4^ 
:N  Dist.,  450  Lincoln  St.,  Denver  9,  Colo. 


Tampon  Users. 


is  the  Tampon 
T  Rounded  Ends, 
e  only  Tampon 
iH'ed"for  Comforf.. 
ilted"for  Safety... 

fexA  time  try  Fibs 


.og,  (internal  sanitary 

protection ) 


Tony  Burton  was  still  standing  up.  He 
should  have  waited  until  Tony  sat  down,  but 
he  no  longer  had  to  try  so  hard. 

"Nancy  always  says  I  shouldn't  drink 
after  dinner,"  he  said,  "but  all  right  if  you're 
going  to  have  some.  Tony." 

Tony  Burton  was  still  standing  and  again 
he  wore  the  look  he  customarily  assumed 
when  he  prepared  to  say  a  few  graceful  yet 
pointed  words.  "Close  the  door,  please,  Jef- 
freys, when  you  go  out,"  Tony  Burton  said. 
It  was  like  a  meeting  in  the  bank  directors' 
room  when  someone  who  came  in  with  papers 
was  told  to  close  the  door  when  he  left. 
"This  friendship  in  business,"  Tony  Burton 
said.  "It's  always  bothered  me.  They 
shouldn't  be  mixed  together." 

"They  don't  mix  together,"  Charles  said. 
"  Don't  try  to  make  them,  Tony."  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  spoken  to  Tony  Burton 
exactly  as  an  equal,  and  it  was  a  great  relief. 

"And  yet  they  must  mix,"  Tony  Burton 
said.  "None  of  us  can  help  it.  If  you  see 
somebody  every  day,  if  you  have  any  human 
instincts  at  all,  you  get  interested  in  him.  I 
like  everybody  at  the  bank.  They're  like 
members  of  my  family.  Now  take  Blakesley. 
What  do  you  think  of  Blakesley,  Charley?" 

It  was  not  a  fair  question  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  give  a  fair  answer  and,  besides,  it 
did  not  matter  what  he  thought  of  Roger 
Blakesley.  "What  do  you  want  me  to 
think?  "  he  asked,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that 
Tony  did  not  like  the  answer. 

"  It  isn't  what  I  want."  Tony  Burton  gave 
his  head  an  exasperated  shake.  "  Do  you  like 
him  or  don't  you?" 

"All  right,"  Charles  said.  "He's  conscien- 
tious, energetic  and  well  trained,  but  I  don't 
like  him  much.  Why  should  I?" 


^  Money  will  buy  a  pretty  good 
▼  dog,  but  it  won't  buy  the  wag  of 
his  tail.  —JOSH  BILUNGS. 


"I  rather  like  him,"  Tony  Burton  said. 
"He's  been  on  my  conscience  lately.  He's 
been  so  anxious,  so  much  on  his  toes.  He's 
always  in  there  trying." 

"I  don't  know  what  else  you  could  ex- 
pect." Charles  said.  "I've  been  trying  pretty 
hard  myself."  He  had  never  realized  that  it 
could  be  such  a  delightful  moment,  to  sit 
sipping  Tony  Burton's  brandy,  entirely  free, 
entirely  without  thought  control. 

"Not  in  the  same  way,  Charley."  Tony 
Burton  shook  his  head.  "You're  subtler. 
You've  developed,  you've  matured." 

"Thanks,"  Charles  said,  "but  I  wouldn't 
say  that  I've  been  very  subtle." 

Tony  Burton  shook  his  head  impatiently 
as  though  he  were  being  diverted  from  his 
train  of  thought.  "Of  course  I'm  out  of  touch 
with  things,  being  where  I  am,  but  I've  been 
getting  an  idea  lately.  I  wish  you'd  tell  me, 
Charley.  You're  in  a  position  to  know 
Blakesley.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  some 
idea  that  we're  considering  him  for  Arthur 
Slade's  place.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
this?" 

He  had  a  hysterical  desire  to  laugh  and 
then  found  that  he  was  laughing.  "What  did 
you  think  Roger  was  considering?"  Charles 
asked. 

"  I  didn't  give  it  much  thought  until  about 
ten  days  ago,"  Tony  Burton  said.  "I'm  glad 
if  it  amuses  you.  It  doesn't  amuse  me.  When 
anyone  gets  ideas  like  that  it's  a  problem 
what  to  do  with  him  later.  You  never  thought 
that  any  of  us  were  considering  Blakesley 
seriously,  did  you?  He  was  useful  while  you 
were  away,  but  he  is  not  the  right  material. 
Of  course  there  had  to  be  a  decent  interval 
after  Arthur  died,  but  it  never  occurred  to 
me  that  you'd  have  any  doubts  about  it. 
Your  name's  coming  up  before  the  directors 
on  Monday.  Now  what  do  you  think  we'd 
better  do  about  Blakesley?" 

Suddenly  Charles  felt  dull  and  very  tired. 
"You'd  better  tell  him  something,  Tony,  in- 
stead of  teasing  him  to  death." 

"  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  on  Monday.  I  don't 
suppose  I  can  put  it  off  on  anyone  else." 
Tony  Burton  said.  "I'm  sorry  about  the 
(Continued  on  Page  97) 


(^^e^-/?yk)e^ ^oai  nmc6  wi^  TRUSHAY 


FASHION  says,  "Yes!"  to  giant  red  roses 
flirlaliousiy  tiiliiif;  the  brim  of  this 
huge  new  hat!  But  fa.shion  says,  "No!"  to 
red  hands.  And  they're  so  needless  now! 

Even  if  you  do  dishes  or  brave  wintry 
winds,  you  can  keep  your  liands  sniootii 
and  lovely  with  different  'iVushay. 

ForTrusliay  hasaunique  "beforehand" 
extra  that  guards  against  chapping.  Yes, 
you  can  use  Trushay  two  wonderful  ways! 

To  soften  and  smooth.  Just  a  few  drops 
make  your  hands  feel  like  satin!  Use  fra- 
grant, creamy-rich  Trushay  any  time! 


To  chfip-proof.  Smooth  on  Trushay  be- 
fore doing  dishes,  light  laundry,  or  before 
going  outdoors.  As  long  as  Tru.si)ay  is  on 
your  hands,  they're  protected  against 
water  chap  and  weather  chap! 

For  evening-soft  hands  all  day  long  . . . 
becin  lodav  to  use  Trushav!  — 

am 


mm 


PHODOCT  OF  BRISTOL-MYERS 


J{Applied  htfote  exposure  to  hot,  soapy  water— or  wind  and  weather— Trushay  protects  hands  against 
the  red.  rough,  dried-out  condition  known  as  chapping.  When  soap-and-water  tasks  are  prolonged— 


ther  is  severe — renew  application  at  more  frequent  intervals. 
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Color  Harmonics 

It's  the  wonderful  new  way  to  make  beautiful  costume  color 
harmony  with  longer-lasting,  sheer  clear  Berkshire  Nylons  and  Nylacc 

Kantruns.  The  stocking  color  illustrated  is  Taupe  Tone,  a  Berkshire 
Color  Harmonic,  cued  to  a  subtle  taupy-grey 

wisp  of  veil,  the  tender  spring  grey  of  a  suit. 

$1.35,  $1.50,  $1.65,  $1.95  , . .  at  your  favorite  Berkshire  store. 
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(Continued  from  Page  95) 
le  thing,  but  perhaps  he  had  better  re- 
was  like  the  time  at  Dartmouth  when  he 
won  the  half  mile  at  freshman  track.  He 
dull  and  very  tired. 

That  was  all  I  meant  in  the  dining  room." 
y  Burton  shook  his  head  again.  "Now 
we'll  be  working  together  more  closely, 
rley,  I  hope  that  we'll  always  be  friends." 
ony's  voice  seemed  to  come  from  a  long 
off.  There  was  a  weight  on  Charles  again, 
same  old  weight,  and  it  was  heavier  after 
brief  moment  of  freedom.  In  spite  of  all 
«  years,  in  spite  of  all  his  striving,  it  was 
arkable  how  little  pleasure  he  took  in 
fulfillment.  He  was  a  vice-president  of 
Stuyvesant  Bank.  It  was  what  he  had 
imed  of  and  yet  it  was  not  the  true  tex- 
of  early  dreams.  The  whole  thing  was 
trived,  as  he  had  said  to  Nancy,  an  in- 
able  result,  a  strangely 
ow  climax.  ■■^■■■i 
,Well,Tony,"hesaid,"I 
3S  that  means  I  can  send 
ior  to  Exeter,"  and 
ly  Burton  was  asking 

Exeter?  He  would  not  ^^^^^^^m 
daboyof  his  to  Exeter, 
hey  were  on  a  different  basis  already, 
that  he  was  a  vice-president.  Auto- 
tically,  without  volition,  his  thoughts 
e  running  along  new  lines,  well-trained, 
hanically  perfect  thoughts,  estimating  a 
situation.  For  a  moment  he  thought  of 
.  Laurence  Lovell  on  Johnson  Street,  but 
N.  Lovell  would  not  have  understood,  or 
J  sica  either,  how  far  he  had  gone  or  what 
i  leant  to  be  a  vice-president  of  the  Stuy- 
\  ant  Bank.  Nancy  would  understand. 
;  ncy  had  more  ambition  for  him  than 
\  had  for  himself.  Nancy  would  be  very 
pud.  They  would  sell  the  house  at  Syca- 
r  re  Park  and  get  a  larger  place.  They 
\  uld  resign  from  the  Oak  Knoll  Club.  And 
t  n  there  was  the  sailboat.  It  had  its  com- 
psations,  but  it  was  not  what  he  had 
(  amed. 

'  A  week  from  Saturday  there'll  be  a  little 
(iner.  It's  customary,"  Tony  Burton  said, 
''ou'd  better  be  ready  to  make  a  few  re- 
iirks." 

'AH  right,"  Charles  said,  "if  it's  cus- 
Inary." 
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We  grow  old  as  soon  as  we 
cease  to  love  and  trust. 

— MME.  DE  CHOISEUL 


"And  now  we'd  better  go  back  and  see 
what  the  girls  are  doing,  unless  you  have 
something  else  on  your  mind." 

"No,  Tony,"  he  answered,  "I  don't  think 
there's  anything  else." 

They  would  have  to  turn  in  the  old  car 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  new  one.  There  were 
a  great  many  things  to  think  about,  but  they 
could  wait  till  morning. 

Nancy  and  Mrs.  Burton  were  sitting  on  a 
sofa  in  the  living  room  and  he  thought  they 
both  looked  relieved  to  see  the  men  come 
back. 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Burton  said,  "I  hope  you 
two  have  settled  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
You  look  as  though  you  have,  and  poor  Mr. 
Gray  looks  tired." 

He  saw  Nancy  look  at  him  and  Nancy 
looked  tired  too.  He  wanted  very  much  to 
tell  her  the  news,  but  it  would  have  sounded 
blatant.  Then  Tony  Burton  must  have  no- 
ticed that  there  was  a 
sense  of  strain  of  another 
kind. 

"I  don't  see  why  you 
keep  on  calling  Charley 
'Mr.  Gray,'"  he  said, 
^^^^g^^^  "when  Charley's  in  the 
family — or  at  least  he  will 
be  on  Monday."  Then  he  must  have  felt 
that  he  should  explain  the  situation,  be- 
cause he  turned  to  Nancy.  "I  don't  sup- 
pose this  comes  as  any  great  surprise," 
he  told  her.  "Charley's  name  is  going  be- 
fore the  directors  on  Monday,  but  I've 
spoken  to  them  all  already.  There  won't  be 
any  trouble." 

If  it  meant  more  to  Nancy  than  it  did 
to  him,  it  made  everything  all  the  better, 
and  he  was  very  impressed  at  the  way  she 
took  it. 

"  I  can't  say  I'm  surprised,"  she  said,  "but 
it's  nice  to  know  definitely,  Tony." 

They  were  in  the  family.  A  minute  before 
she  would  never  have  dreamed  of  calling  him 
Tony,  but  it  sounded  very  well. 

"As  long  as  we're  all  in  the  family,"  Tony 
Burton  went  on,  "I  was  just  telling  Chairley 
that  I've  been  worried  about  Blakesley  lately. 
Do  you  suppose  he  really  may  have  thought 
that  he  was  being  considered?" 

"Now  that  you  mention  it,"  Nancy  said, 
"I  think  perhaps  he  did— a  little." 


SPRING'S  IX  THE  AIR 

(Continued  from  Page  68) 


Xe  until  another  spring,  although  I  will 
mit  that  they  do  multiply  exceeding  fast, 
id  they,  like  the  gold  of  Ophir,  are  unde- 
ibly  yellow.  April's  earliest  promise  of 
lat  is  around  the  bend.  And  all  this  yellow 
th  clear  blue  skies  above  adds  up  to  one 
ing:  spring's  in  the  air, 

l  this  being  so.  If  ever  there  was  a 
ason  for  stepping  out  and  doing  something 
little  different,  it  is  the  very  things  I've 
■en  talking  about.  Appetites  get  jaded— 
at's  the  word  I  want,  isn't  it? — over  the 
ng  winter.  Every  time  I  see  or  speak  or 
rite  those  two  words,  "long  winter,"  on 
cond  thought  I  think  how  short  winter 
ally  is.  Come  to  look  at  it — and  you  have 
I  unless  you  run  South  or  somewhere  hot — 
hangs  on  only  about  three  months,  four  at 
lie  most. 

I  expect  to  hear  from  this  remark.  And 
.lat's  all  right  too.  I'll  stand  'on  my  own 
|:et,  as  it  were.  Stand  up  for  winter. 

t  us  celebrate.  Well,  since  it  has  been 
ite  a  while  since  I  wrote  about  the  weather, 
Ve  been  pretty  liberal  on  the  subject  this 
le.  And  now  to  the  meal  you  are  waiting 
' — the  meal  that  celebrates  the  coming  of 
ring — and  to  the  ways  if  not  means  thereof. 
The  first  item  on  the  agenda  is,  as  you  can 
ee,  a  shrimp  cocktail  with  a  new  dress. 
Those  cool,  coral-bewitched  little  shellfish 
igure  in  many  a  good  dish.  Someday  I'll  tell 
'ou  how  I  make  a  fish  scallop,  and  shrimps 
ire  gainfully  employed  in  this.  It's  one  of 
hose  dishes  that  you  have  whether  it's  Fri- 
lay  or  Tuesday.  You  make  it  whenever 


there's  an  excuse  for  doing  so.  But — no  more. 
I'll  wait  until  another  day. 

SHRIMP  COCKTAIL- 
CHUTNEY  SAUCE 

It  wiU  take  about  2  pounds  of  fresh  shrimp 
for  6  cocktails.  These  are  cooked  with  celery, 
parsley,  lemon  shces,  salt,  pepper  and  bay 
leaf  in  the  water — simmering  slowly  so  you 
won't  make  them  tough  as  an  old  shoe.  Drain 
them.  Cool.  Shell  and  remove  the  black  vein, 
(Canned  shrimps,  drained,  are  all  right  and 
do  well.) 

Chutney  Sauce:  To  1  cup  mayon- 
naise  add  1  teaspoon  curry  powder,  cup 
chili  sauce,  3  tablespoons  drained  chutney, 
chopped,  and  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice.  This 
makes  a  good  and  different  sauce — but 
you  could  still  use  the  old  favorite.  (I  trust 
you  have  old  favorites  in  your  repertory.) 

What  are  we  waiting  for?  Now  for  my 

money,  you  may  give  me  ham  'most  any 
day,  any  time.  When  Easter  comes  it  has  to 
be  ham— in  my  scheme  of  things.  A  big, 
whole  ham  (if  possible)  dressed  up  in  spring 
flowers,  ones  made  to  be  eaten  along  with  the 
ham.  A  ham  baked  and  so  full  of  good  juices 
and  dripping  with  spice  and  sirup  that  each 
thin,  pink,  delicious  slice  is  rarin'  to  be  con 
sumed  so  the  next  slice  can  get  a  chance. 

The  next  best  is  a  handsome  slice  of  the 
tenderest  ham  that  ever  went  to  table,  glazed 
for  flavor  and  beauty;  and  what  could  be 
better  for  this  spring  celebration  dinner  than 
this  very  dish?  The  answer  is— nothing  that 
I  can  think  of. 


What  a  wonderful  idea !  Shoes  soft  and 
flexible  as  slippers  • . .  that  turn 

city  pavements  into  grassy  turf 
under  your  feet 

And  yet  they  support  your  feet  as  you 
swing  along  in  graceful  stride. 
They're  Walk-Over  Easi-Gaits*  with 
new,  exclusive  Vel-Flex  construction. 

Smart  town/country  styles  in  Spring 
tans  and  other  colors  of  calf. 
Styles  shown  $16.95  (Higher  West). 


Walk-Ovcr  prices  from  $12.93. 
Ceo.  E.  Keith  Company, 
Brockton  63,  Mass. 
Hat,  Irene  . . .  Suit,  Maria  KnuD 
•Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  OCT. 
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Here's  Finer 
Tuna.«« 


^^^^ 


ere's  a  delightful  surprise  in  store  for  you 
when  you  try  Star-Kist  New  Chu?ik  Style  Grated 
Tuna!  Here  is  fine,  light-meat  tuna  in  convenient 
size  chunks. .  .just  right  for  use  in  salads,  hot  dishes 
and  sandwiches!  It's  tuna  with  a  distinctively  deli- 
cate flavor. ..the  flavor  of  the  smaller,  better-tasting 
tuna  packed  under  the  Star-Kist  label.  Whether 
you  buy  the  New  Chunk  Style  Grated  or  the  ever- 
popular  Fancy  Solid  Pack  — you  can  depend  on 
Star-Kist  for  quality  tuna! 

FREE  TUNA  RECIPE  BOOK 
Mokes  Menu  Planning  Easy 

Send  for  your  copy  today!  It's  a  coinpletr  tuna  recipe  book,  full  of 
new  ideas,  and  it's  FRKE!  Contains  24  passes  in  color.  Kitchen- 
tested  recipes  for  every  occasion.  For  family  dinners:  thrifty,  de- 
licious casseroles!  For  parties  and  luncheons:  unusual  salads  and 
souffles!  For  supper  treats:  tasty,  hearty,  hot  dishes!  Everythini^ 
you  need  in  one  book!-  Send  name  and  address  to:  Star-Kist 
Tuna,  Terminal  Island,  Calif.,  Dept.  4r). 

Buy  So/i(/  ?utV  or  Chunk  Style  Grated 
...Star-Kist  quality  is  the  same! 


GLACEED  HAM  SLICE 

Select  a  2-inclj-thick  slice  of  "tendered"  ham, 
weighing  abont  2}-^— 3  pound.s.  Cut  slits  in 
the  fat  around  the  edge  to  |)revcnl  curling  in 
cooking.  Stud  the  fat  with  cloves.  Ileal  a 
large  frying  pan,  a  heavy  one — but  heatry. 
Sear  the  ham  well  on  both  sides.  Then  add 
^  cup  brown  sugar  and  I  2  enp  sirup  drained 
from  spiced  apricots  or  pickled  peaches.  Sim- 
mer the  ham  slowly  about  32  hour  so  that  the 
sirup  glazes  the  ham  plenty. 

How  do,  little  scalHon.  Once  I  referred 
to  a  scallion  as  a  young  and  inexperienced  on- 
ion. That  definition  is,  I  still  believe,  not  to. 
be  gainsaid.  It  is  an  onion,  but  such  a  baby 
onion,  only  out  of  the  nest,  as  it  were,  a  short 
time  ago.  It  is  a  delicate  little  fellow,  a  very 
frail  little  thing,  and  mostly  it  has  been  at 
home  only  in  salads. 

But  wait.  Take  this  weak  and  dependent 
kin  of  the  lusty  and  robust  onion  clan,  and 
put  it  right  out  in  the  front  row,  and  make 
it  a  companion  to  the  ham.  And  the  ham  is 
as  friendly  to  this  little  fellow  as  it  is  to  its 
grown-up  brothers.  Here  is  what  you  do,  and 
I'll  bet  on  this  one.  Want  to  bet? 

SCALLIONS  ON  TOAST 

Wash  and  peel  and  remove  roots  from  3 
bunches  scallions.  Cut  them  at  the  top  so 
they'll  be  pretty  nearly  the  same  length.  Tie 
them  up  in  bunches  with  string  so  there  will 
be  6  bunches.  Cook  these  in  boiling  salted 
water  2  minutes.  They  aren't  used  to  hot  wa- 
ter and  get  in  a  "tizzy"  if  allowed  to  sit 
around  in  it  longer  than  that.  Lift  the 
bunches  out  with  a  strainer  spoon.  Simmer 
them  in  melted  butter  a  minute  or  so. 
Remove  the  strings  and  serve  on  toast.  Dress 
them  with  the  butter  they  were  simmered  in. 

Thinking-cap  stuff.  You  get  to  thinking 
about  what  you  can  make  that  looks  differ- 
ent, tastes  different,  maybe  is  new,  and  a 
sure-fire  success.  That's  thinking.  Or  you  fall 
to  just  glancing  through,  as  you  intend  to  do, 
a  cookbook  you  hadn't  noticed  before.  And 
you  wind  up,  as  I  do,  taking  it  to  bed  with 
you,  the  way  Presidents  are  supposed  to  take 
thrillers.  Anyway,  the  cookbook  gives  you 
ideas,  and  you  translate  them  into  deeds. 
Am  I  right?  So  here's  something  from  the 
thinking  end.  And  that  is  thinking-cap  busi- 
ness. 

CREAMED  POTATOES 
IN  TOMATO  CUPS 

Slice  off  tops  of  6  firm  ripe  tomatoes.  Scoop 
out  to  make  a  good  firm  shell.  Salt  well  in- 
side and  turn  upside  down  to  drain.  Now 
sprinkle  inside  with  a  little  sweet  basil.  Re- 
member? Prepare  a  rich  cream  sauce  with  3 


tablespoons  bulter  or  margarine,  3  tabliij  || 
spoons  Hour  and  2  cups  milk  and  cream.  Set L 
son  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Add  2  cuj 
diced  cooked  potatoes.  Cut  them  small.  Fi 
the  tomato  cups  with  the  potatoes  and  bak 
in  a  moderate  oven,  V.,  about  20  mil 

utes  or  until  browned  on  top  and  the  loinilld! 
toes  are  done. 

Now  if  yon  aren't  in  a  rush  to  gel  out  ti 
the  garden  or  whatever,  make  up  thoi 
creamed  potatoes  I've  described  so  rapt 
ously  so  many  times.  You  know — cook  dii 
raw  potatoes  (peeled,  t)f  course)  in  milk  anl 
cream.  Cook  iheni  slowly,  stir  them  oflei 
don't  overcook  them  and  add  paprika  lo  thl 
other  seasonings.  And  try  these  in  your  t< 
ma  toes. 


Clwese  and  I.  I  love  cheese.  Why,  I  guesi 
if  all  the  cheese  I  ever  ate  was  figured  out  int 
one  big  cheese,  it  would  be  about  the  size  C 
Texas.  That  will  show  you.  With  me  it' 
cheese  all  the  way. 

And,  to  make  everything  square,  I  hav 
put  cheese  and  then  more  cheese  into  bii 
cuits,  so  tender,  so  meltingly  delicious  tha 
you  will  make  up  a  batch,  and  then  knoc 
out  about  two  dozen  cheese  croquettes.  S 
they'll  be  ready  for  tomorrow.  And  I'll  h 
doing  the  same. 


CHEESE  BISCUITS 


m 

;ol 


Sift  together  2  cups  flour,  3  teaspoons  bakin 
powder  and  ^  teaspoon  salt.  Cut  in  }/^  cu 
shortening.  Add  %  to  ^  cup  milk.  IVI 
lightly.  Turn  out  on  lightly  floured  hoard  < 
pastry  cloth.  Knead       minute.  Don't  ma 
it.  All  biscuit  dough  should  be  dealt  wil 
gently.  Roll  out  to  not  over  }4  inch  in  thici 
ness.  Cut  out  biscuits  with  a  small  biscu 
cutter  {\}/2  inches  in  diameter).  Brush  top 
rounds  with  melted  butter  or  margarine  an 
sprinkle  with  grated  Cheddar  cheese.  (Yo 
will  need  about  %  cup  grated  cheese.)  Fi 
each  biscuit  take  4  of  the  rounds  and  stai 
them  one  on  top  of  another.  Pinch  the  edgi 
together  halfway  around  and  place  the  biH 
cuits  upright,  fantail-roU  fashion — havini 
the  open  edges  at  the  top — in  each  cup 
greased  muffin  pans.  If  you  have  anv  ri 
maining  rounds,  cut  them  into  halves.  Tuc 
one  half,  rounded  side  up,  between  the  leave] 
of  biscuits  in  each  cup.  This  will  give  you 
more  rounded  biscuit  when  baked.  Bake  i 
hot  oven,  450°  F.,  15-18  minutes.  Makes 
biscuits. 


When  asparagus  rears  its  lovely  head 
The  asparagus  proves  it — spring  is  in  the  aii~ 
And  no  matter  whether  it  comes  from  you 
own  garden — but  oh,  what  that  is,  to  cut  i 
yourself! — or  comes  from  far  away,  it  is 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  the  most  elegant 
delicious  and  most-to-be-desired  vegetable  i 
these  early-spring  months.  (When  you  cut  iii 


"/  u-oniirr  if  lu'''tl  pirh  iih  Uflain  as  his 
pareiils  if  he  h<ul  il  nil  lo  tin  over  ngnin** 
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NEW  ARVIN 
lUAL-CONTROL 

Ids  Guesswork  Ironing! 


YOU  SEE 

DESIRED  HEAT  IN 
MAGIC  WATCHMAN 


elusive  Magic  Watchman  saves 
clothes — saves  effort! 

Us  you  when  the  heat  is  right!  No  more 
i  of  scorching  with  a  too-hot  iron!  No 
re  wasted  effort  with  a  too-cool  iron! 

Extra  Long  8-Foot  Cord 

the  features  you  want  most — long 
oot  cord,  easily  reversible  for  right 
left  hand  ironing;  Ught  weight;  fast 
it;  bevel  edge  soleplate  for  "buttons 
d  bows".  Treat  yourself  to  the  latest 
ironing  eflSciency  and  tlOQS 
avenience! 


kRVIN  LECTRIC  COOK 

RILLS!  FRIES!  BAKES!  TOASTS! 
merica's  most  versatile  cooking  appli- 
ce!  Bacon  and  eggs  for  breakfast, 
'■asted  sandwiches  for  lunch,  pancakes 
■  waffles  for  dinner,  hamburgers  for  a 
owd — they're  all  easy  to  fix  with  Arvin 
ECTRic  Cook!  Cooking  area  equals 
iree  10-inch  skiUets;  converts  in  sec- 
ids  to  fully  automatic  waffle  baker.  A 
ipreme  gift!  See  it  at  your 
aaler's — now! 


$2795 


Cooking  area  big  enough  to 
do  16  hamburgers  at  once  ... 


^  ,  .  or  4  full-sized 
sandwiches  .  .  . 


,  .  .  or  4  generous 
crispy  waffles! 


NOBLITT-SPARKS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Columbus,  Indiana 

Also  makers  of  famous  Aruin  Radios 


cut  under  the  earth.  You  may  reap  where 
you  never  planted.  In  other  words,  you  may 
grow  another  stalk.  It  is  worth  it.) 

ASPARAGUS  SALAD— EGG  G.4RNISH 

Cook  2  pounds  fresh  asparagus  in  boiling 
salted  water  (prepare  for  cooking  as  von  usu- 
ally do).  Cool.  Marinate  in  French  dressing. 
Hard-cook  3  eggs.  Shell.  Cut  lengthwise.  Re- 
move yolks  and  put  through  sieve.  Gash  rims 
of  whites  in  V  shape  with  a  sharp  knife  if 
you  want  to  make  the  egg  cups  look  prettv. 
To  serve  salad,  arrange  5  asparagus  spears  on 
a  bed  of  chicory  or  other  greens  on  salad 
plates.  Sprinkle  with  sieved  egg  yolk.  Fill  the 
whites  with  a  well-seasoned  salad  dressing 
and  arrange  at  side  of  plates. 

Not  April,  exactly — but    No,  I 

haven't  garnered  any  strawberries — yet — 
but  I  am  told  that  in  some  parts  of  our  coun- 
try strawberries  are  hiding  and  blushing  and 
acting  like  a  Victorian  maiden  at  her  first 
proposal  in  April.  But  when  you  find  them 
behind  their  fans  of  soft  green  leaves,  they 
richly  repay.  They  are  the  top-drawer  berry 
of  the  season.  And,  oh,  the  shortcakes  loom- 
ing in  the  future!  Intend  to  whip  up  a  few 
myself.  And  eat  my  share,  which  is  always  a 
generous  one.  In  the  meantime  we  in  the 
North  will  hark  to  the  song  of  the  first — and 
perhaps  the  only — robin  while  we  attend  to 
the  business  coming  up  now — a  fruit  com- 
pote, made  with  the  early  rhubarb  and  frozen 
strawberries  or  some  sent  in  by  our  Southern 
neighbors. 

FRUIT  COMPOTE 

Defrost — no,  rwt  the  refrigerator,  but  a  car- 
ton of  frozen  pineapple,  or  maybe  you  will 
have  a  fresh  one.  Hull  and  wash  1  pint  straw- 
berries. (The  frozen  ones  do  all  right  too.) 
Sprinkle  with  sugar.  Combine  the  pineapple 
and  sugared  berries  with  2  cups  cold  stewed 
rhubarb.  Have  everything  cold.  Serve  with 
spongecakes. 

What  could  be  sweeter?  There  are  a  lot 
of  things  to  do  to  and  with  spongecake.  Lit- 
tle ones  are  as  dainty  as  lace  on  a  ribbon 
garter.  The  kind  they  say  brides  should  wear. 
Little  spongecakes — you  know,  you  may  de- 
capitate them,  hollow  them  out,  fill  them 
with  jam  or  jelly,  put  the  tops  back  on  and 
they  become  a  spongecake  surprise.  Copied 
that  idea  from  our  old  friend  and  sometimes 
lifesaver,  the  tomato  of  the  same  name. 
Here's  a  receipt — and  go  as  far  as  you  like. 

SPONGECAKES 

Sift  together  four  times  1  cup  sifted  cake 
flour  and  ^  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar.  Mix 
1}4  cups  sugar  and  3^  cup  water.  Bring  to  a 
boil  and  cook  until  sirup  spins  a  thread,  or  to 
250°  F.  Beat  6  egg  whites  with  }^  teaspoon 
salt  until  stiff  but  not  dry.  Pour  hot  sirup 
over  egg  whites  in  fine  stream,  beating  as  you 
pour.  Wire  whisk  is  best,  so  you  can  keep 
both  hands  busy,  unless  you  have  a  mixer. 
Beat  6  egg  yolks  until  light,  thick  and  lemon- 
colored.  Fold  into  egg-white  meringue.  Fold 
in  sifted  dry  ingredients  a  portion  at  a  time. 
Add  1  teaspoon  orange  extract.  Set  tea-size 
paper  baking  cups  (use  two  cups,  one  inside 
the  other,  to  help  hold  their  shape)  in  muf- 
fin pans.  Pour  in  the  batter.  Bake  at  325°  F. 
for  20-25  minutes.  Cool  and  pull  off  the  paper. 
Top  each  one  with  a  flower  made  wilh  de<'o- 
rative  icing,  using  your  pastry  tube.  Or  you 
can  pour  into  a  sheet  pan,  9  x  13  x  2",  and 
bake  at  325°  F.  for  35  minutes.  Cool  and  cut 
into  squares.  If  you  use  small  paper  baking 
cups,  this  amount  of  batter  will  fill  3  dozen. 

So  to  my  stint.  Now  I  must  leave  you. 
But  leave  you  with  as  neat  a  little  spring 
setup  as  you'll  find  in  many  a  long  day.  It  is 
my  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me  on  this. 

The  garden  beckons  me.  Speaking  of  leaves, 
you  should  see  them.  Too  wet  to  rake.  But 
somebody  told  me,  last  fall,  to  "let  'em  lay" 
and  the  lawns  would  be  as  the  hills  of  Leb- 
anon, come  spring.  That's  what  they  said.  Do 
they  come  up  to  clean  the  place?  They  do 
not.  That's  Annie's  lookout.  Well,  be  on  my 
way.  Spring's  in  the  air!  THE.  end 


Ruddy  HeinzTdmafo  Kefcliup 
is  -riie  simple  -flavor  secret 
of -fhis  marvelous  mainsfay 
isK  planned  wi+h  both  yotjr 
budgefand  yourfemilys 
enjoyment  in  mind 

Baked  Tuna 
nice  Woq 

(v/itfi  Ketchup  Sauce) 

Combine  4  cups  cooked  rice, 
a  7-oz.  can  tuna  fish,  drained 
and  flaked,  Vz  cup  chopped 
green  pepper,  2  eggs,  beaten. 
Grease  ring  mold  pan.  Pour 
rice  mixture  into  pan.  Set  pan 
in  water;  bake  1  hour  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  (350 °F.).  Serve  V2 
cup  heated  Heinz  Tomato 
Ketchup  v/ith  ring.  Serves  6. 


Your  simplest  economy  dishes— casseroles,  leftovers,  lov/-cost  meats- 
take  on  new  zest  when  you  add  Heinz  Tomato  Ketchup!  Keep  this  mar- 
velous, mellow  blend  of  "Aristocrat"  tomatoes  and  spice  handy  when 
you're  serving  hamburgers,  hash  or  frankfurters.  Heinz  Tomato  Ketchup 
is  so  "flavor-rich",  so  con -entrated,  that  just  a  little  does  the  trick! 
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Housewives  in  29  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  in  luck! 
They  are  buying  Durkee's  Mar- 
garine all  colored  a  tempting, 
table-ready  yellow  — and  packed  in 
convenient  quarter-pound  prints! 

Durkee's  is  the  finest  spread  be- 
cause it's  made  of  the  finest  ingre- 
dients. Delightful,  too,  for  all 
cooking  and  baking.  It's  mild  and 
sweet  and  country-fresh  in  flavor. 
Every  pound  enriched  with  1 5,000 
units  of  Vitamin  A  the  year 'round. 


Now  on  sale  yellow  in  Alabama  • 
Arizona  •  Arkansas  •  Colorado  • 
Florida  •  Georgia  •  Indiana  • 
Kansas  •  Kentucky  •  Louisiana  • 
Maine  •  Maryland  •  Massachusetts 

•  Missouri  •  Mississippi  • 
Nebraska  •  N.  Jersey  •  N.  Mexico 

•  Nevada  •  No.  Carolina  • 
No.  Dakota  •  Oklahoma  •  Rhode 
Island  •  So.  Carolina  •  Tennessee 

•  Texas  •  Utah  •  Virginia  • 
W.  Virginia  •  Dist.  of  Columbia. 
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Du  rkee  Famous  Foods 


Chicago.  III. 
Norwalk,  Ohio 


ntrktlty,  Cal. 
EIrnhursi,  L.  1..  N.  Y. 


KOOD  evenings,  these,  now  that  April's  here.  In  order  to 
spend  more  time  out  of  doors,  you  will  have  to  do  a  bit  of 
kitchen  alchemy  to  make  it  possible.  Abracadabra  gets 
you  nowhere.  You  have  to  plan  your  week's  needs  ahead, 
make  your  menus  short  and  snappy.  Here  are  some  might- 
haves  for  your  platter  dates. 


Meat  Balls  in  Onion  Sauce  in 
Mashed -Potato  Nest 
Asparagus  or  Peas 
Frozen  Cherries 
Sour  Cream 


Ground  meat  is  usually  on  your  weekly 
shopping  list.  It's  economical  and  you  can 
do  so  many  things  with  it.  You'd  planned 
to  bake  a  meat  loaf — your  husband  likes 
your  kind,  but  won't  eat  it  in  a  restaurant. 
Things  were  humming  at  the  office  today. 
Late  conference — late  home.  You'll  have 
to  give  up  the  meat  loaf  this  time — but  make 
him  just  as  happy,  if  not  happier,  with 

MEAT  BALLS  IN  ONION  SALCE 

To  pound  ground  beef  and  pork 

mixed,  add  1  beaten  egg,  2  tablespoons 
bread  or  cracker  crumbs  soaked  in  6  table- 
spoons milk,  3^2  teaspoon  salt,  dash  of 
pepper  and  1  tablespoon  minced  onion. 
Mix  well  and  shape  into  small  balls.  Dust 
lightly  with  flour.  Fry  in  1  tablespoon 
shortening  or  sala<l  oil.  Drain  off  any  excess 
fat  and  add  I  cup  <'anned  onion  soup.  Sim- 
mer til!  healed  through.  Thicken  with  1 
tablespoon  Hour  blended  with  cold  \vater. 

FROZEN  CHERRIES- 
SOUR  CREAM 

Partially  thaw  cherries  to  the  stage  where 
they  are  slill  seniifro/.en.  .Serve  with  sour 
cream  and  a  sprinkling  of  sugar. 


Tw«t  »l  a  Tiiii4>' 

Asparafius-and-Kf.'^'  <  ar^scroie 
Sliced  Tonialncs 
Itakcd  P<  a<  lics  TrKpical 

April  wcalh<'r  is  cainiiious.  Some  eve- 
nings your  apaiimciil  is  so  warm  you  can't 
bear  the  lliouglit  of  beating  uji  tiic  oven  for 


a  casserole.  Come  a  cool,  rainy  night- 
it's  cozy  to  have  the  oven  going.  Whi 
you're  at  it,  bake  your  dessert  along  wit 
the  main  dish.  Now's  your  chance.  T( 
morrow  may  be  sunny  and  warm. 

ASPARAGUS-AND-EGG  CASSEROU 

Slice  3  hard-cooked  eggs.  If  you  do  as  I  d 
in  my  own  menage,  you  hard-cook  doze 
eggs  at  a  lime,  keep  in  refrigerator  to  usei 
salads  and  quick  casserole  dishes.  Drain 
small  can  green  asparagus  tips.  Melt 
tablespoons  butter  or  margarine.  Blend  i 
2  tablespoons  flour  and  ]/2  teaspoon  dr 
mustard.  Add  \}/2  cups  milk  gradually 
Cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  thickened 
Season  with  ]/2  teaspoon  salt,  ]/%  teaspooi 
pepper  and  a  pinch  of  celery  salt.  Crumbl 
enough  packaged  potato  chips  to  make 
cup.  Save  out  cupful.  Arrange  alternat 
layers  of  sliced  eggs,  potato  chips  and  aspai 
agus  in  individual  casseroles  or  a  sinal 
1-quart  casserole.  Pour  sauce  over  all  an 
top  with  saved-out  potato  chips.  Bake  2 
minutes  in  moderate  oven,  350°F. 

BAKED  PEACHES  TROPICAL 

Put  \\'2  cups  sliced  canned  peaches  in  fla 
baking  dish.  Slice  1  banana  over  then 
Sprinkle  with  34  cup  brown  sugar.  Fou 
34  cup  orange  juice  over  all.  Sprinkle  wit' 
2  tablespoons  shredded  cocomit  and  2  tabk 
spoons  fine  dry  bread  crumbs.  Dot  will 
butter  or  margarine.  Bake  in  a  moderat' 
oven,  35()°F.,  20-2,^  minutes. 


«<kiil«>t  SMI 

V(  c>l  Coast  Omelet 
(ireen  Salad 
Strawberries  and  Cream 


Does  tbe  tiiougbt  of  making  an  onielc 
frigbten  you';*  It  shouldn't.  Never  try  I 
make  too  big  a  one  — but  do  have  a  biggisl 
skillet.  The  thinner  tlie  layer  of  egg,  tlii, 
easier  it  is  to  roll  or  turn.  Even  if  younl 
breaks  the  (irsi  time,  it  will  taste;  just  a] 
good.  I'raelicc,  and  you'll  be  wanting  ti| 
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HAT  LIES 


BEHIND'  JIMMY'S 


Behind  that  glow  of  health  and 
vigor  lie  the  orchards  and  vineyards  of  American  farmers, 
whose  premium  fruits  are  transformed  hy  Welch 
into  wholesome  deliciousness  for  all  happy 
youngsters — everywhere. 
For  80  years  it  has  been  Welch's  business  to  bring  to  the  families  of 
America  the  purest  and  finest  of  fruit  products  .  .  .  first,  famous  Welch's 
Grape  Juice — ^^then,  jellies  and  preserves — now, 
delicious  ripe  fruits  and  nectars  in  cans  ...  all  expertly  processed  in  the  most 

modern  plants  with  a  devotion  to  quality  that 

accepts  nothing  less  than  the  best. 
The  Welch  name  is  your  guarantee  that  Welch's  Grape  Juice  and 
all  other  Welch  products  are  definitely  better — now  and  always. 

THE  WELCH    GRAPE  JUICE  COMPANY   •   WESTFIELD,  NEW  YORK 
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Waxed-throogh  .  .  .  Cut-Rite  wax 
paper  is  not  just  surface-waxed 
but  waxed  through  and  through- 
keeps  costly  meats  fresh  and  juicy 
for  another  meal.  Keeps  sandwiches 
always  "just  made"  delicious. 


Easier  to  Handle  .  .  .  Cut-Rite  is  so 
perfectly  pliable  it  doesn't  split  or 
break  wastefully  even  when  you 
twist  it!  And  its  famous  cutting 
edge  tears  e\  enly,  right  where  you 
want  it  to.  A  Scott  Paper  Product. 


tears  easily 


More  women  choose  it 

. . .  lo\/e  to  use  it/ 


(Continued  from  Page  102) 
"Well,  after  this  Wolff  spoke,  old  Gottlieb 
nodded  his  head  and  said,  "  Mr.  Levy  under- 
stands that,  sir,  and  he  is  willing  to  abide  by 
the  rules  of  the  club.  He  told  me,  in  fact,  that 
he  would  refuse  to  join  the  club  unless  he 
were  admitted  in  the  customary  way,  just 
like  any  other  member.  And  so,  gentlemen,' 
said  old  Gottlieb,  standing  up,  'I'll  be  here 
with  Willie  Levy  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Is 
that  satisfactory  to  everybody?'" 

The  breeze  was  stirring  up  a  little,  and  the 
terrace  was  getting  colder.  His  father  gave  a 
little  siiudder.  He  rolled  down  his  shirt  sleeves 
and  buttoned  his  collar. 

"I  was  young  then,"  he  said.  "It  was  my 
first  year  on  the  committee.  I  hadn't  begun 
to  make  any  money  yet.  Was  I  excited !  I 
never  met  anyone  as  big  as  Willie  Levy  be- 
fore. That's  all  I  could  talk  about  for  three 
days.  Willie  Levy,  Willie  Levy,  all  over  the 
house.  One  day  your  mother  said  to  me, '  WTiat 
are  you  so  excited  about  ?  He  puts  on  his  pants 
the  same  as  you,  don't  he? '  Your  mother  was 
a  fine,  common-sense  woman.  She  was  right. 
I  was  too  excited.  But  you  can  see  how  I  felt, 
don't  you?" 

"  I  would've  been  excited,  too,"  said  David. 
His  father  nodded  his  head  vigorously. 
'"That's  right.  That's  how  I  felt.  So  anyway, 
Tuesday  came  finally,  and  we  all  got  together 
in  the  meeting  room,  waiting  for  old  Gottlieb 
to  bring  in  Willie  Levy.  None  of  us  said  much, 
except  this  Wolff.  He  kept  talking  about  his 
new  line  of  minks,  and  how  beautiful  and  ex- 
pensive they  were.  He  looked  so  happy,  I 
should've  guessed  he  was  planning  some  dirty 
trick. 

"Pretty  soon  the  door  opened,  and  old 
Gottlieb  came^in.  After  him  came  Willie  Levy. 
I  don't  know  what  I  expected.  Some  kind  of 
big  giant,  maybe,  with  horns  and  fire  coming 
out  of  his  mouth.  For  a  minute  I  was  disap- 
pointed. Willie  Levy  was  an  ugly  man;  he 
had  a  long  nose  and  thick  lips,  and  his  hair 
wasn't  combed.  Old  Gottlieb  introduced  him 
around,  and  he  shook  hands  with  everybody, 
and  smiled  and  said,  'Pleased  to  meet  you!' 
He  said  it  just  like  that,  in  a  loud  voice,  with 
a  Bronx  dialect.  Just  like  this:  'Pleased  to 
meet  you ! '  Then  I  understood  it,  Dave,  what 
a  great  man  he  was.  Because  he  could  smile 
and  shake  hands  and  say  'Pleased  to  meet 
you '  in  a  Bronx  dialect.  And  still  he  could  be 
Willie  Levy,  who  was  giving  orders  to  the 
mayor." 

His  father  stopped  to  take  a  breath.  Then 
he  went  on: 

"He  even  shook  hands  with  this  Wolff. 
Then  he  sat  down  in  the  big  easy  chair  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  he  said,  'So,  gentle- 
men, let's  have  the  Inquisition.'  Nobody  said 
a  word  for  a  long  time.  Then  old  Gottlieb 


Aprkj 

laughed  and  said,  'Well,  I  guess  that  scL 
it.  Why  don't  we  retire  to  the  bar  and  hai 
drmk?'  But  just  then,  this  Wolff  stands 
'Not  so  fast,"  he  said.  'I  want  to  ask  W 
Levy  a  few  questions.' 

"Willie  turned  to  look  at  this  little  fellJ 
He  studied  him  for  a  while,  and  then  he  sj 
'You're  Mr.  Wolff,  is  this  right?'  WolIT  m 
ded  his  head,  and  Willie  said,  'You  got  a  fi| 
in  your  eye,  Mr.  Wolff.  I'm  glad  you  spc 
up.  I  don't  like  I  should  get  anything  with( 
a  fight.' 

"Wolff  was  sort  of^ surprised,  and  then 
said,  'I  don't  want  to  fight,  Mr.  Levy.  I  v 
brought  up  to  believe  that  fighting  is  vulg; 
That  was  the  exact  word  he  used,  Dave.  'V 
gar.'  Can  you  beat  that?  Then  he  said, '  I  ji 
want  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Nothing  p 
sonal,  you  understand.  About  your  busin* 
affairs.  Mr.  Levy,  is  it  true  you  are  a  lawj 
who  takes  money  from  gangsters  and  mi 
derers  to  defend  them  for  their  crimes?' 
those  days,  see,  Willie  Levy  was  a  big  crii 
inal  lawyer.  It  wasn't  till  later  that  he  we 
into  corporation  work. 

"Willie  stared  at  this  Wolff,  and  then  _ 
smiled,  very  friendly.  'Maybe  you  don't  kno 
Mr.  Wolff,'  he  said.  'It's  still  legal  in  tl 
country  for  a  lawyer  to  defend  crimina 
Some  crooks  I'd  trust  better  than  some  ho 
est  people.' 

"Wolff  glared  at  him  and  said,  'All  rig! 
Mr.  Levy,  but  that's  not  my  main  objectio 
Is  it  true  that  you  spend  much  of  your  tin 
in  pool  halls  and  gambling  dens  and  spea 
easies  and  other  low  places?  And  that  y( 
frequently  carry  a  gun  in  your  pocket,  lil 
some  cheap  thug?' 

"Willie  still  smiled.  ' mat's  the  matte 
Mr.  Wolff?  You  want  I  should  go  into  tha 
low  places  without  a  gun?'  Then  the  smi 
disappeared.  'Mr.  Wolff,  you  should  lear 
someday,  even  us  cheap  thugs  are  human  bt 
ings.  Did  you  ever  look  in  garbage  pails  at  tk 
age  of  five  years,  so  your  family  could  hav 
food?  Did  you  ever  grow  up  in  a  Pol  is 
ghetto?  You  should  try  this  sometime,  Mi 
Wolff.  Maybe  you  would  learn,  like  I  did,  thi 
is  a  tough  world,  and  a  man  has  to  be  tougl 
to  get  along  in  it.  I  made  a  lot  of  money  in  m 
life,  Mr.  Wolff,  and  I  had  to  go  out  and  ge 
every  nickel  of  it  by  myself.  Nobody  handec 
it  to  me  on  a  platter.  I  got  it  for  myself.  S» 
that's  why  you  see  me  at  those  low  places 
That's  where  I  belong.' 

"Wolff  was  quiet  for  a  minute.  Then  hi 
said,  'Well,  that's  not  my  main  objection,  ei 
ther.  What  about  your  moral  life.  Mr.  Levy; 
What  about  the  way  you  act  with  women?' 

"Willie  broke  out  laughing  at  this.  'Mr. 
Wolff,'  he  said,  'you  must  be  a  magician  or 
something.  I  don't  for  my  life  see  how  you 
(Continued  on  Page  106) 
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c<uL  CL  nriotkfi/u  do 


IF  HE'S  THIN  AND  NERVOUS  HERE'S  SOMETHING  YOU  CAN  DO  BEGINNING  TODAY! 


When  a  child  is  frail  and  nervous  or  underweight, 
it  may  be  due  to  a  number  of  things.  But  the 
most  common  correctable  cause  is  faulty  nutri- 
tion. And  this  cause  is  one  which  you,  the  mother, 
can  do  something  about. 

In  situations  like  this,  many  mothers  are  now 
turning  to  Ovaltine.  For  Ovaltine,  mixed  with 
milk,  is  a  rich  supplementary  food — a  protecting 
fpod  that  fills  in  the  gaps,  the  chinks,  and  the 
loopholes  of  an  otherwise  "good"  diet.  It  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  essential  high-quaUty  pro- 
teins and  quick-energy  foods,  the  important  vita- 
mins A,  Bi,  C,  D,  G,  Niacin,  and  the  valuable 
minerals  Iron,  Calcium  and  Phosphorus. 

You  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  a  child  needs 
proportionately  2  to  3  times  as  much  protein, 
calcium,  iron,  vitamins  Bi,  C  and  Niacin  as  an 
adult.  That's  another  reason  for  a  supplementary 
food  Uke  Ovaltine — to  give  the  under  par  child 
extra  amounts  of  the  protecting  things  he  needs 
in  extra  amounts. 


It  is  also  important  to  know  that  Ovaltine  is 
specially  processed  to  make  it  very  easy  to  digest. 
A  child  with  a  "delicate"  stomach  will  usually 
digest  and  absorb  Ovaltine  very  readily.  Oval- 
tine even  makes  milk  more  easy  to  digest. 

So  when  you  give  2  to  3  glasses  of  Ovaltine  in 
addition  to  everyday  meals,  you  can  be  certain 
that  you  have  done  just  about  everything  you 
can  do  to  improve  your  child's  nutrition. 

A  New  Flavor 

Ovaltine  is  available  in  plain  and  in  an  improved, 
sweet,  chocolate  flavor  which  children  really  like. 
So,  why  not  give  your  child  Ovaltine  every  day 
for  30  or  60  days  and  carefully  note  the  results. 

FOR  ADULTS— Ovaltine  is  also  widely  used  by 
adults,  as  a  protective  supplementary  food  to 
guard  against  deficiencies  in  the  diet. 

OVALTINE 

TKE  PROTECTING  SUPPLEMENTARY  FOOD-DRINK 


READ  WHAT  FOOD-VALUES 

YOU  GET  IN  OVAITINE 

MIXED  WITH  MItK 
HIGH-QUALITY  PROTEIN 

body  ond  nerve  cells  essentia!  in  building 

H.CH  -co-needed  ...en..,,. 

v.jrMirr'""^""""-^'^--^^^^ 

ond  healthy  nerved''""'''  "P"-'"-.  d'gestion 

VITAMIN  C  — 

-Cive  tissue  .Hr/hooT ^h^B^ry''''''  °"  — 

VITAMIN  D,  CALCIUM  a. 

VITAMIN  G  (RiK^/i    •  I 

-ond  health  of '°  — -  ^-^,8 


AND  LOOK  AT  ALL  YOU'LL  EIVJOY  I 


Here's  rich,  reflective  beauty  .  .  ,  long-enduring  yet  mirror- 
fine.  Here's  smart  yet  thoughtful  styling  that  challenges  all 
fashion  change.  Best  of  all,  here's  perfect  toast  every  time — 
to  everybody's  taste.  Yes,  enjoyment  is  what  you  get  from  the 
famous  "Toastmaster"  Toaster  .  .  .  enjoyment  for  a  long,  long 
time.  For  people  tell  us  how  happy  they  are  with  "Toastmaster"* 
Toasters  they've  been  using  for  twenty  years  .  .  .  and  over!  So 
why  settle  for  less  than  the  one  you'll  be  so  proud  of.-*  Make 
yours  America  s  most-wanted  toaster.   Just  remember  to  .  .  : 

TOASTMASTER  name.  on. ^miA.  -^xidtev...  otAe^yd  zinM/ 


PERFECT  TOAST  ALWAYS  EASY  TO  KEEP  CLEAN  SAFE.  COOL  HANDLES 

TS«  lamooj  Superflex  tooil  Touch  the   button   and   the  Lift  the  tooiter  eaiily  ond 

timer  outomotieolly  popi  up  crumb  troy  openi  injtontly  lofely   by  the   lorae,  cool, 

perfect    toojt    every    time.  for  quick,  eoty  cleaning.  f  i  ng  e  r  -  f  i  Iti  ng  hondles. 


TOASTMASTER  Automatic  Pop-Up  Toaster 

♦"To»«T>«»»T»ii"  ia  e  ri<c<>t<TMl  IraHrmurk  of  MoOrew  n^rMSB  Companr,  mekon  of 
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(Continued  from  Page  104) 
could  know  anything  about  the  way  I  act 
with  women.' 

"Wolff  said,  ■  Everybody  knows,  Mr.  Levy. 
Every  night  you're  with  a  different  girl.  Al- 
ways a  new  pretty  girl.  And  sometimes  she's 
even  married.' 

"Willie  said,  'I  don't  get  you,  Mr.  Wolff. 
What  is  it  you  don't  like,  that  the  girls  are 
pretty  or  married  ? ' 

"Wolff  stamped  his  foot  and  said,  'You 
know  what  I  mean.  A  man's  wife  isn't  safe 
with  you.  I'd  be  afraid  to  have  you  around 
my  house.' 

"We  all  laughed  a  little  at  this,  because  we 
knew  Wolff's  wife,  and  we  were  sure  that 
Willie  Levy  had  better  taste.  Then  Willie 
said,  'Mr.  Wolff,  I  got  to  admit  your  point. 
That's  the  kind  of  man  I  am.  I  love  life.  And 
women  are  the  part  of  life  I  love  most  of  all. 
Any  real  man  would  understand  this.'  He 
looked  hard  at  Wolff  for  a  minute.  Then  he 
said,  'Is  that  your  main  objection?' 

"This  Wolff  was  mad  now.  His  face  was 
getting  red,  and  his  voice  was  squeakier  than 
ever.  "No,  that's  not  my  main  objection.  I'll 
be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Levy,  and  nothing 
personal  in  this.  I  don't  like  your  manners,' 
he  said. "  I  can't  imagine  how  you  were  brought 
up.  Look  at  that  suit  you're  wearing;  no  man 
of  taste  would  wear  stripes  that  color.  Look 
at  all  those  rings  on  your  fingers;  we  know 
you're  a  rich  man,  Mr. 
Levy,  you  don't  have  MBIHHBBB 
to  force  it  down  our 
throats.  Look  at  your 
hair;  you  didn't  even 
bother  to  comb  it  for 
this  committee.  But 
worst  of  all,  Mr.  Levy, 
listen  to  the  way  you 
talk.  It's  not  American, 
Mr.  Levy.  You  talk 
like — like  an  immi- 
grant, like  someone 
who  just  got  off  the 
boat,  like  Weber  and 
Fields.  Mr.  Levy,  you 
are  the  type  of  .  .  . 
person  who,  maybe 
through  no  fault  ot 
your  own — understand 
me,  Mr.  Levy,  this  is 
nothing  personal- 
spoils  things  for  the  ^^^^^H^^^H 
rest  of  us.' 

"  Nobody  said  anything.  We  just  sat  around 
feeling  foolish  and  not  looking  at  Willie  Levy. 
All  we  could  hear  was  old  Gottlieb  wheezing. 
Then  Willie  Levy  spoke. '  Mr.  Wolff,'  he  said. 
We  all  looked  up  at  him.  His  face  was  calm; 
he  didn't  look  mad  at  all,  just  sort  of  tired. 
'Mr.  Wolff,' he  said,  'you  don't  like  my  man- 
ners, so  I  don't  like  your  manners  any  better. 
But  one  thing  I  think  you  should  know:  my 
manners  are  good  enough  to  get  me  invited 
to  any  house  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Houses,  Mr.  Wolff,  that  wouldn't  let  you 
in  through  the  back  door.'  Still  very  calmly, 
Willie  stood  up  and  said,  'Your  club  I  don't 
need,  Mr.  Wolff.  You  I  don't  need  especially.' 
Then  he  nodded  to  the  rest  of  us  and  started 
for  the  door. 

"Old  Jake  Gottlieb  followed  him,  pulling 
at  his  arm,  talking  fast. '  Don't  go,  Willie.  He 
didn't  mean  it.  Sit  down,  Willie.  Mr.  Wolff, 
apologize  to  Willie  Levy.  There  isn't  a  big 
man  in  the  country  who  doesn't  respect  Wil- 
lie Levy.  Mr.  Wolff,  apologize.' 

Wolff  looked  a  little  pale.  He  raised  his 
voice  and  said,  "I  won't  apologize.  Let  him 
go.  He's  such  a  big  man ;  why  does  he  want  to 
join  our  club?  He  knows  so  many  big  people; 
why  should  he  want  to  know  us?  That's  all  I 
ever  hear,  how  many  big  people  he  knows. 
He's  t(X)  big.  No  man  is  that  big.  He  must  be 
small.  He  must  be  sinaller  than  any  of  us.  Let 
him  go.  He's  not  so  big ! ' 

"Willie  was  almost  through  the  door.  But 
now,  when  Wolff  said  this,  he  turned  around. 
His  eyes  were  wide,  he  was  breathing  hard, 
his  lists  were  clenched.  I  rememtx-red  a  story 
I  heard  once,  how  he  nearly  killed  a  man  with 
his  bare  hands  over  a  (xiker  game.  'That's 
enough  of  it,'  he  said  to  Wolff.  '  NotvKly  says 
I'm  a  liar.  From  nobody  am  I  liar.  Name  a 
famous  man.  Any  famous  man  in  the  United 
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^  "This  is  a  report  card  and  it  only 
^  tells  what  one  person  thinks  of 
you,  so  don't  forget  that!" 


When  a  slightly  older  child  asked 
to  join  a  group  of  moppets  playing 
house  he  was  promptly  told  he  could 
not.  However,  he  kept  persisting 
and  was  told  by  an  aggressive  little 
"mother":  "All  right,  you  may  play 
with  us,  but  you  have  to  be  the 
grandfather  who  never  comes  to 
visit  with  us!"  (The  older  child 
complied.) 

"We  had  the  loveliest  time  in 
school  today;  our  teacher  made  a 
mistake." 

— KATHRYN  COFFEY  GLENNON. 
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States  of  America.  Name  him,  and  I'll  c| 
him  up  on  the  telephone.  And  you  can  a| 
him  what  he  thinks  of  Willie  Levy.' 

"We  were  all  quiet,  waitihg  to  hear  w! 
Wolff  was  going  to  say.  Wolff  was  quiet 
staring  at  Willie.  Then  a  look  came  intoj 
eye,  like  when  a  fellow  is  going  to  put  son 
thing  over  on  you  in  a  business  deal.  You  c 
always  tell  that  look  and  that's  the  look  th 
came  into  Wolff's  eye.  Then  he  said,  'AH  rigl 
Mr.  Levy,  I'll  take  you  up  on  that.  Call 
President  Harding.  President  Warren  Gam 
liel  Harding.' 

"  It  was  a  moment.  Dave,  I'm  telling  yc 
that  was  a  moment." 


His  father  paused  triumphantly,  one  fing] 
raised  in  the  air,  and  finished  off  the  last 
his  beer.  A  shiver  went  down  David's  spi: 
A  sudden  shiver,  as  if  an  icicle  had  be 
touched  against  the  back  of  his  neck.  It  was 
familiar  shiver,  and  David  knew  that,  no  rtit 
ter  how  many  times  his  father  told  the  stor 
no  matter  how  late  at  night,  no  matter  hiA/ 
bored  or  distracted  David  might  be,  whe 
ever  his  father  came  to  that  great  moment 
would  always  feel  the  shiver  down  his  spi 
It  was  the  same  shiver  he  had  felt  when 
heard  the  story  for  the  first  time,  long 
years  and  years  ago,  when  he  was  only  six 
was  one  of  his  first  real  memories,  it  was  th| 
long  ago.  He  was  sick  in  bed,  he  rememben 
It  was  winter,  and 
■^■IHH^^H  used  to  have  a  lot 
colds  during  the  wint 
and  he  spent  a  lot 
time  in  bed.  It  was  nii 
There  was  no  scho 
The  sheets  were  co 
He  could  lie  there 
day  and  read  con 
books  and  find  o 
men's  faces  in  the  pa 
tern  of  his  wallpapc 
But  that  night,  1 
remembered,  he  wasn 
feeling  so  good.  His  hej 
hurt  him.  He  couldn 
get  to  sleep.  He  di 
his  head  hard  into  tl 
pillow,  trying  to  jai 
away  the  pain.  Then  1 
started  to  cry.  The 
the  door  opened,  and  h 
^^^^^^^^■B  father  came  in  to  hi 
and  sat  down  besic 
him  on  the  bed.  He  remembered  how  su 
prised  he  was,  because  usually,  when  he  crit 
at  night,  it  was  his  mother  who  came  to  hin 
But  his  mother  was  away  somewhere. 
couldn't  remember  where  at  first,  and  the 
he  remembered  a  week  before,  sitting  in  tenj 
pie  for  a  long  time,  then  going  out  to  th 
country  in  a  long  black  car,  then  standing  u 
for  a  long  time  in  the  graveyard.  And  his  f: 
ther  was  looking  down  at  him  now,  ar 
smiling  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice. 

"Dave,  go  to  sleep,"  his  father  said.  "C 
to  sleep,  son,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  fine  story 
And  then  his  father  started  laughing  ar 
then  he  started  talking.  He  talked  for  a  lor 
time,  and  David  couldn't  understand  most ' 
it.  There  was  a  good  man,  he  understood  tha 
and  he  was  big  and  strong  and  very  rich,  an 
everybody  loved  him  very  much,  and  he  ha 
a  great  many  subjects.  And  one  day  all  h 
subjects  gathered  together  to  bow  down  t 
the  good  man.  But  there  was  a  bad  ma 
among  them— a  little  dwarf  with  a  squeak 
voice,  who  could  change  himself  to  a  wolf 
and  he  stepped  uj)  and  challenged  the  g( 
man  to  a  fight.  And  then,  suddenly,  every! 
thing  stopped.  Someone  said  a  magic  worci 
It  was  a  long,  magic  word,  and  it  ran  througl 
David's  head  for  days  and  days  afterward 
Warren  (Gamaliel  Harding.  And  then  tlie  shivi 
went  down  his  spine.  And  then,  as  he  lay  stil 
and  listened,  his  father  went  on  talking: 

"  Willie  Levy  didn't  even  blink.  He  icxjkci 
at  Wolff  awhile,  and  he  began  to  smile  again 
and  he  said,  'Why  not?'  Then  he  got  up  froii 
his  chair  and  went  over  to  the  telephone  am 
asked  for  the  While  I  louse,  Washington.  I  ).C 
After  live  minutes,  he  got  the  White  Huuiu.- 
Then  he  asked  for  the  President's  secretary 
A  few  minutes  later,  he  got  the  secretary 
Then  he  asked  for  the  President  himself,  an* 
the  secretary  told  him  the  President  was  jus 
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sitting  down  to  dinner,  and  he  told  the  secre- 
tary, 'Get  him  up  from  dinner,  it's  Willie 
Lev}^  calling. '  And  the  secretary'  said  he  would 
certainly  get  the  President  right  away. 

"We  waited  ten  more  minutes.  Suddenly 
we  heard  a  voice  over  the  phone.  It  was  a 
deep  beautiful  voice.  It  was  a  voice  we  all 
recognized  right  away.  It  said,  'Hello.'  Wil- 
lie Levy  said,  'Hello,  Warren,  you're  well,  I 
hope?'  They  chatted  awhile,  and  then  Willie 
said,  'Warren,  here's  Mr.  Sigmund  Wolff 
who  has  a  question  to  ask  you.'  Then  he 
shoved  the  receiver  into  Wolff's  hand. 

"Wolff  took  it  shakily,  like  he  expected  it 
to  jump  away  from  him.  He  stuttered  a  bit, 
and  then  he  squeaked  into  it  real  loud,  'Mr. 
President,  tell  me  your  honest  opinion.  What 
do  you  think  of  Willie  Levy?' 

"There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  the 
President  spoke.  'In  my  opinion,'  he  said, 
'Mr.  Willie  Levy  is  the  salt  of  the  earth!' 

"Wolff  stared  at  the  phone  for  a  minute, 
then  he  handed  it  back  to  Willie.  Then  he  said 
in  a  loud  voice,  'Gentlemen,  you  can  expect 
my  resignation  in  the  morning!'  Then  he 
walked  out  of  the  room  without  another  word, 
and  three  minutes  later  we  elected  Willie  Levy 
into  the  club." 

But  David  scarcely  heard  his  father's  last 
words.  The  pain  was  leaving  his  head,  and  he 
was  getting  drowsier  and  drowsier.  When  his 
father  stopped  talking,  he  felt  sort  of  warm 
and  soft  and  peaceful.  He  didn't  know  what 
his  father  had  told  him,  but  he  knew  every- 
thing was  safe,  everything  had  come  out  all 
right.  So  he  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep  

The  cool  breeze  was  blowing  across  the  ter- 
race. And  it's  the  same  today,  David  thought. 
It's  not  like  the  other  stories.  It's  a  special  story. 
There's  still  the  safe,  ivarm  feeling. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?"  his  father 
said.  "That's  the  kind  of  man  Willie  Levy 
was.'' 

Something  in  his  father's  voice  made  him 
look  up  sharply.  "Was?"  David  said. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you?  "  His  father  gave  him  a 
puzzled  look.  "  Willie  died  this  afternoon.  On 
Long  Island,  where  he  had  his  winter  home. 
There's  a  big  article  in  the  papers.  He  had  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  sixty-four  years  old." 
Slowly  his  father  turned  over  the  newspaper 
on  his  lap  and  handed  it  to  David  across  the 
table.  "Can  you  see  it  in  this  light?" 

David  had  to  squint  to  make  out  the  head- 
line and  the  picture  next  to  it:  "W.  Levy, 
taken  twenty  years  ago."  It  was  a  heavy  face, 
a  large  blunt  nose,  small  sharp  eyes,  a  mouth 
grinning  in  contempt  and  triumph.  It  was  a 
young,  powerful  face,  and  David  suddenly 
found  himself  thinking:  Can  Willie  Levy  die? 
Old  Jake  Gottlieb  dropped  dead  in  the  middle  of 
a  pinochle  hand.  Mother  died,  too,  on  the  oper- 
ating table.  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  is  also 
dead.  But  can  Willie  Levy  die? 

The  moon  moved  suddenly  behind  a  cloud. 
The  terrace  was  completely  dark.  In  the  dark- 
ness, David  stared  fascinated  at  the  glow  of 
his  father's  cigar,  the  small  spot  of  orange 
moving  through  the  darkness  in  a  lonely  arc. 

"A  big  man,"  his  father  was  saying.  "It's 
hard  to  believe  he's  dead.  Only  last  week  I 
was  playing  pinochle  with  him."  The  moon 
appeared  again,  and  the  terrace  was  blue  and 
hazy.  His  father  sighed.  "But  all  of  us  die 
someday,  and  that's  the  truth." 

David  looked  up  into  his  father's  face.  He 
thought  of  the  face  that  looked  down  at  him 
as  he  lay  in  bed  that  night  long  ago.  And  he 
thought  that  this  was  not  the  same  face.  This 
face  was  older.  There  were  lines  around  these 
eyes.  There  were  wrinkles  in  this  forehead.  As 
his  father  raised  the  cigar  to  his  lips,  David 
saw  how  his  hand  was  trembling,  how  softly. 
He  reached  across  the  table  to  give  his  father 
the  evening  paper,  and  for  a  moment  their 
fingers  touched. 

His  father  gave  a  quick  little  laugh.  "  It's  a 
silly  story,  I  guess,"  he  said.  "You've  proba- 
bly heard  it  before." 

The  story  is  special,  David  thought.  Always 
the  shiver,  and  always  the  feeling  of  warmth, 
and  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  this  terrible  pang  of 
loneliness  and  helplessness,  knowing  he  loved 
his  father  more  than  anything  else,  under- 
standing more  and  more  it  was  not  enough. 

"It's  a  fine  story,"  said  David.  "And  I've 
never  heard  it  before."  the  end 
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Light  streams  in,  and  the  family  looks  out  on  a  wooded  hill  through  new  windows.  Under 
these  and  against  a  new  partition,  an  L  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  center  is  compact  and 
spacesaving.  In  the  old  kitchen,  supplies  were  kept  in  a  storeroom — now  they  are  right 
at  hand.  The  old  room  lacked  work  space — now  there  is  a  counter  beside  each  appliance. 


With  ironer  in  working  position,  table  is  handy 
for  finished  work.  Flat-plate  ironer  does  most  of 
wash  in  jig  time — hand  iron    is  for  touch-ups. 


Change  in  wall  and  door  opens  corner  for  laundry. 
Washing  dovetails,  yet  doesn't  interfere  with,  kitchen 
activity.   Ventilator  draws  off  heat  and  moisture. 


>!!!!SiJ!B! 


Home  freezer  is  connected  with  kitchen  by  pass- 
through  in  new  partition.  Metal  Venetian  blinds  at 
the  windows  are  lightweight,  colorful  and  washable. 
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scole  in  feet  i 


Plaid  paper  on  the  wall  sets  apart  the  place  where  the  family  sits  down  to  relax  for  in- 
formal kitchen  meals.  The  ironer  wheels  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cabinet,  and  dishes 
for  kitchen  use  are  stowed  away  in  the  upper  section.  Chief  structural  changes:  removing 
old  walls  around  laundry,  adding  new  partition  to  support  cabinets,  and  new  windows. 


By  GLADYS  TABER 


A  cooking-dishwashing  center,  a  laundry  corner. 


PHOTOS  BY  STUART-STKPHENSON 


a  freezer  nook  and  a  pleasant  place  to  eat. 


THIS  kitchen  solves  a  problem  that  many,  many  women  are 
faced  with  in  new  houses,  old  houses  and  middle-aged  houses. 
Especially  mothers  of  young  children.  Leaping  up  and  down 
the  cellar  stairs  to  answer  the  phone,  fish  a  child  out  of  the  best 
symphony  records,  start  the  vegetables,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
the  washing  done— this  is  an  old  story  to  a  lot  of  families.  So  is 
lugging  a  basket  of  clothes  to  the  line  way  out  back  of  the  garage 
and  vaulting  back  with  one  sheet  half  on  the  grass  when  a  small 
voice  calls,  "Mommie,  she  smokes!"  Burned  carrots  to  throw  out. 

Then  there  is  the  blessed  home  freezer,  which  is  so  new  an 
addition  to  our  lives  that  only  houses  still  hot  from  the  oven  have 


any  place  to  put  it.  I  know  freezers  in  the  cellar,  on  the  back 
porch,  even  out  in  the  garage.  I  know  one  family  that  cannot  have 
one  because  they  don't  want  it  in  the  upstairs  bedroom! 

The  Journal  chose  this  month's  kitchen  problem  with  all 
this  in  mind.  There  arc  five  in  the  family  which  includes  three 
little  girls,  and  the  pleasant  house  is  set  on  a  lovely  lot  not  far 
from  town,  against  a  steep  hillside.  The  mother  does  her  own  work, 
having  no  regular  maid,  and  there  is  plenty  of  it  with  the  little 
girls  aged  seven,  four  and  two.  Since  an  attack  of  infantile  paraly- 
sis resulted  in  her  being  lame,  step-saving  is  of  particular  im- 
portance. She  leads  an  extremely  (Continued  onPageiio) 
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ACCELERATOR  GIVES  YOU 
ANY  SPEED  IN  A  CAR  .  .  . 


gives  you  any  femperafure— nof  just  3  or  5  or  7 


in  on 


autoihatk 
electric 


RANGE 


You  are  in  charge  when  you  cook  with  an  L&H !  No  need 
to  guess  whether  "high,  low  or  medium"  is  the  right  heat. 
No  need  to  depend  on  fixed  temperatures.  The  infinite  control 
of  the  L&H  Vari-Speed  Switch  gives  you  every  temperature  from 
simmer  to  sizzle!  ...  not  just  3,  5,  or  7.  Heat  comes  on  like 
power  in  your  car  when  you  step  on  the  accelerator  .  ,  .  smooth- 
ly, gradually  as  you  turn  the  switch.  That's  why  results  are  so 
superior,  foods  so  temptingly  delicious  when  prepared  on  an 
L&H.  Other  features  to  delight  you  .  .  .  oven  is  big  enough 
for  an  entire  meal,  cooker  lifts  up  to  form  extra  unit,  smokeless 
broiler,  automatic  time  control  for  oven,  cooker,  appliance  out- 
let and  one  top  unit.  See  your  L&H  dealer  today  or  write 
A.  J.  Lindemann  &  Hoverson  Co.,  Milwaukee  7,  Wisconsin. 


I  &ll  Illcclric 
Water  1 1  cut  en 
10-year  warranty  I 


THE  RANGE  THAT  MAKES  GOOD  COOKS  BETTER! 
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active,  regular  life,  but  a  few  less  miles  to  fare 
would  make  a  terrific  difference. 

Moreover,  to  hang  out  the  clothes  she  had 
to  climb  that  steep  hill  behind  the  house,  al- 
most impossible  in  icy  weather.  "And  the 
steps  up  the  cliff  are  rough  and  steep  and 
long."  So  the  job  was  to  bring  the  cellar  up- 
stairs, move  the  clothes  drying  inside  and 
put  the  home  freezer  on  the  same  level,  and 
you  have  a  solution !  And  incidentally  it  would 
make  the  kitchen  workable  and  easy. 

Although  the  kitchen  was  cheerful  and 
spotless,  with  all  that  running  to  and  from 
pantry,  refrigerator  and  dining  room,  and  all 
that  cleaning  under  the  pelican  legs  of  range 
and  sink,  I  couldn't  imagine  how  anyone 
managed  to  feed  the  lively  family,  do  the 
washing  and  ironing,  and  even  sit  down  to 
mend  the  socks,  much  less  to  read  a  book ! 

The  problem,  then,  resolved  into  rearrang- 
ing the  kitchen  equipment  to  make  room  for 
storage  and  work  space,  fitting  in  an  eating 
center  for  five  people,  and  making  room  for  a 
complete  laundry,  including  the  wished-for 
drier.  At  the  last  minute,  the  family  decided 
that  now  was  the  time  to  install  new  ap- 
pliances, so  they  could  be  enjoyed  while  the 
kitchen  was  new.  And  they  added  a  new 
8-cubic-foot  freezer  to  the  list.  What  to  do 
with  that! 

The  room  was  15'  10"  by  13'  but  it  was  not 
easy  to  fit  everything  in  place.  The  family 
had  long  ago  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
I  had.thatitcouldn'tbedone.  Itremindedme 
of  those  maddening  puzzles  in  which  you  al- 
ways have  a  piece  left  over,  no  matter  how 
hard  you  try. 

A  kitchen  as  difficult  as  this  requires  the 
making  of  many  rough  drawings  to  explore 
the  possibilities.  In  fact,  ten  different  sets  of 
plans  were  made  before  the  final  solution  was 
reached.  But  plan  No.  10,  which  used  every 
inch  of  available  space  to  best  advantage 
with  the  least  remodeling,  really  made  this 
kitchen  meet  the  needs  of  the  family. 

One  thing  those  plans  showed  will  be 
especially  helpful  to  many  homemakers. 
When  you  have  not  enough  wall  space  to  line 
up  the  equipment  in  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment, a  new  wall  extending  part  way  into 
the  room  may  be  the  answer.  This  gives  wall 
space  for  more  equipment,  divides  work  cen- 
ters, and  it  may  be  low  or  high  and  with  a 
pass-through.  It  is  a  step-saver,  too,  for  it 
keeps  the  working  equipment  closely  cen- 
tered, particularly  in  larger  rooms. 

In  this  kitchen,  the  old  wall  dividing  off 
the  closet-size  laundry  was  found  to  be  un- 
important structurally,  and  a  real  incon- 
venience planwise — so  it  was  torn  down.  A 
new  partition  to  enclose  pipes  and  cables 
was  built  out  from  the  window  side  of  the 
room,  and  the  laundry  area  and  the  freezer 
efficiently  installed  around  it. 

In  this  kitchen,  the  wall  was  ceiling-high, 
so  needed  wall  cabinets  for  storage  could  be 
hung  on  the  kitchen  side.  The  place  for 
the  freezer  was  perfect,  for  it  is  a  cool  comer 
out  of  the  main  traffic,  and  yet  there  is  a 
pass-through  where  food  can  be  pushed 
through  to  the  counter  where  meal  prepara- 
tion goes  on.  Also,  there  is  a  window  above, 
giving  good  light  for  packing  or  sorting.  In 
my  own  freezer,  we  have  to  peer  in  with  a 
flashlight  even  at  high  noon,  and  then  we 
may  come  out  with  strawberries  when  we 
were  after  fillet  of  flounder ! 

The  new  laundry  arrangement  pleases 
them  especially.  The  automatic  washer  has 
the  drier  right  next  to  it,  so  there  is  no  more 
trudging  up  the  rocky,  steep  path  to  get  the 
clothes  on  the  line,  and  no  more  worrying 
about  the  whims  of  the  weatherman.  In  the 
same  corner  is  a  deep  laundry  sink,  with  a 
handy  sfirting  counter  on  bf)th  sides  of  it.  A 
ventilator  fan  went  into  the  wall,  to  draw 
the  moisture,  cooking  odors  and  heat  out  of 
the  room. 

To  complete  the  laundry,  an  ingenious 
shallow  cupboard,  recessed  between  the  sup- 
ports in  the  new  partition,  mad(!  room  for 
the  ironing  b<')ard,  the  iron,  laundry  supplies 
and  freezing  equipment.  0[)en  shelves  against 
tiie  wall,  over  the  washer,  hold  soaps,  blu- 
ings and  starches  in  mf)sl  demand.  The  ironcr 
is  housed  in  a  cabinet  near  Ihc eating  ccnlcr, 
where  it  can  be  pulled  out  into  the  inifldlc  o( 


Duran  has  everything  for 
upholstery  beauty!  Pastels!  Deep 
colors!  Pliancy  and  satin-smoothness 
.  .  .  AND  DURABILITY.  Scuffing 
won't  show.  Sunlight  won't  fade  it. 
Resists  most  stains.  Just  the  whisk 
of  a  damp  cloth  keeps  Duran  fresh. 
Look  for  Duran,  identified  by  the 
tag  on  fine  upholstered  furniture. 


Fiiniitiire  manufactured 
by  Hickory  Chair  Co.. 
Hickory.  A'.  C. 
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Mtulnnd  Duran 
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n.  Here  it  is  light  and  airy  for  the 
stint.  The  top  part  of  the  cabinet 
n  for  dishes  used  at  the  eating  table 
itchen. 

mportant  structural  change  in  the 
IS  the  installing  of  new  steel  casement 
s  that  opened  on  the  lovely  hillside 
'logwood  will  soon  spread  its  silver 
le  windows  are  placed  so  the  equip- 
s  under  the  sills,  and  they  open  easily 
le  spring  air  in. 

|e  new  plan  there  was  room  for  all  the 
steel  cabinets,  a  modern  range  with 
itton  switches,  and  a  refrigerator, 
automatic  dish- 
r,  set  into  the  Hi^HHHI 

top,  saves  steps 
ne  for  the  mother 
young  children. 


-eakfast  dishes  for 
ole  family  can  be 
the  dishwasher, 
the  time  the  beds 
de,  the  dishes  are 
And  when  the  girls 
der  and  have  the 
n,  they  can  stack 
pcorn  bowls  and  cocoa  mugs  in  the 
and  turn  the  control,  and  the  kitchen 
ly  trim  and  in  order, 
trie  wiring  was  installed  with  the  new 
;-control  wiring  for  switches.  They 
is  means  that  a  small  wire  like  that 
OT  your  front  doorbell,  instead  of  the 
load-bearing-circuit  wire,  runs  to  the 
plates,  and  this  costs  less  than  the 
arrangement.  I  never  have  understood, 
iver  shall,  anything  about  electricity, 
did  like  the  idea  of  turning  on  lights 
you  need  them,  without  having  to  light 
lole  kitchen  up  like  a  firehouse.  And  I 
le  recessed  lights  used  in  the  low  ceil- 
ecause  they  never  hurt  your  eyes,  and 
ast  no  shadows. 

original  floor  of  mottled  dark  green 
It  tile  was  in  good  shape,  and  a  nice 
my  in  the  midst  of  such  redoing  was  to 


^  When  Grover  Cleveland 
^  was  elected  governor  of 
New  York  he  wrote  his 
hrother,  "Do  you  know  that 
if  mother  were  alive,  I  should 
feel  much  safer." 

— GAMAUEL  BRADFORD; 
American  Portraits 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.). 
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fit  in  new  matching  tiles  where  the  old  corner- 
nook  walls  were  removed. 

This  problem  kitchen  had  a  color  problem, 
too,  because  there  was  so  much  all-white 
equipment  and  cabinets.  However,  the  magic 
of  color  added  the  perfect  note,  and  the 
Journal  decorating  touch  gave  this  kitchen 
plus  a  plus  in  colors  too. 

Since  the  floor  was  not  to  be  changed,  the 
room  was  keyed  to  the  dark  green  of  the  tile. 
A  bright,  gay  green  plastic  was  used  for 
counter  tops.  Wallpaper  in  a  dynamic  and 
generous  plaid  in  green,  blue  and  white  in- 
stantly removed  any  hospitallike  feeling 
from  the  white.  Valance 
■■■■■■■■I  boards  over  the  windows 
were  covered  with  this 
paper  too. 

The  eating  table  and 
chairs  were  lacquered  a 
heavenly  blue,  and  the  ceil- 
ing and  ironer  cabinet  were 
painted  blue  to  match. 
Green,  blue  and  white  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfying 
^^^^^^^^^    color  schemes,  I  think,  for 
it  is  restful  and  spacious- 
feeling,  and  gay  without  being  theatrical. 
Accents  of  geranium  pink  were  used  in  acces- 
sories and  chair  cushions  and  table  covering. 

"The  kitchen  is  perfect,"  they  say.  "Not 
a  single  meal  have  we  eaten  in  the  dining 
room,  all  for  love  of  this!" 

The  washing  is  done  now  in  jig  time,  with 
a  determined  line  of  little  spectators  watch- 
ing every  movement.  And  how  they  love  to 
hear  purposeful  swishing  of  water  as  dishes 
are  being  washed. 

"You  should  see  how  gay  we  look  at 
night,  and  how  cozy  we  are,  eating  supper 
with  the  lights  all  off  but  the  ones  over  the 
counter  and  candles  on  the  table.  Every 
meal  is  really  a  joy — it's  so  easy  to  prepare 
and  so  pleasant  to  eat  it  right  here  in  the 
kitchen." 

A  happy  ending  for  what  was  a  haphazard 
kitchen. 


THE  LCIRE 

(Conlinued  from  Page  38) 


ink  of  something  which  will  make  you 
out  in  a  crowd."  She  patted  Linda's 
der.  "Work  on  it  over  the  week  end," 
dvised.  "I  must  run!"  She  ran. 
d  now,  Linda  sat  before  the  mirror  of 
ressing  table,  in  the  house  in  Cluttered 
that  exclusive  residential  community 
ong  Island's  south  shore,  and  walloped 
jrown  hair  with  a  stiff  hairbrush.  "What 
care?"  she  murmured.  But  then  she 
ght  of  Mr.  Abercrombie,  who  looked 
and  polished,  and  she  did  care. 
aybe  when  I  begin  to  get  a  decent  tan  on 
gain.  I'll  look  better.  But  •sire  had  had  a 
ierful  tan  last  summer,  and  what  had  it 
ler?  Absolutely  nothing.  You  couldn't 
blame  Shelby  Perkins  on  the  tan. 
lelby  Perkins,  she  thought  now,  under 
spur  of  the  Abercrombian  question,  is 
something  that  happens  to  people  of  loiv 
nlily,  like  me.  Her  lower  lip  wobbled 
letically.  He  probably  liked  her  because 
was  inconspicuous,  and  dull,  and  safe ! 
le  twisted  her  hair  experimentally  into  a 
blob  on  one  side  of  her  head,  looked  at 
nd  let  it  fall.  Through  the  open  window 
;ed  the  voices  of  her  mother  and  Miss 
cins,  Shelby's  somewhat  older  sister, 
two  Perkinses  lived  next  door,  an  ac- 
edly  convenient  arrangement. 
Yes,  they  think  the  world  and  all  of 
ia  at  the  bank."  Linda  had  heard  those 
tical  words  so  many  times  that  ordi- 
ly  they  would  have  passed  unnoticed. 
^  they  fell  as  salt  in  a  new  wound. 
And  why  wouldn't  they!"  It  was  Miss 
cins,  agreeing  again.  "As  Shelby  says,  a 

quiet,  sensible  girl  " 

inda  shuddered  in  the  late-afternoon  sun- 
t,  and  closed  her  window. 
1  the  mirror,  her  eye  slid  past  her  own 
;ction  and  fell  upon  her  neat,  well-brushed 
hes,  hanging  properly  upon  their  hangers 
he  closet.  They  were  clothes  into  which 
could  slip  with  the  speed  of  light,  clothes 


which  took  one  sensibly  upon  the  7:15  ex- 
press to  New  York  each  morning,  carried  one 
unnoticed  through  a  day  in  the  Town  Bank 
for  Savings,  saw  one  quietly  home  on  the 
5:23  out  of  Penn  Station  each  night.  They 
did  not  actually  bunch,  but  there  was  cer- 
tainly too  much  of  them  in  the  wrong  places, 
and  they  all  seemed  to  be  useful  colors.  It 
could  not  possibly  matter  which  of  them  she 
wore  for  her  date  with  Shelby  that  evening. 

It  was  a  date  to  go  out  to  dinner,  and  for 
Shelby  Perkins  to  indulge  in  such  an  orgy  of 
extravagance  could  have  but  one  meaning. 

"Mr.  Perkins  is  such  a  gentlemanly  man," 
fluttery  Mrs.  Thorpe  had  said,  feeling  per- 
haps that  it  was  the  right  time  to  have  a  little 
intimate  talk  with  her  daughter.  "It  is  a 
great  compliment  that  a— a  mature  man  like 
that  is  interested  in  you,  Linda.  It  may  be 
that  you  are  the  type  which  attracts  older 
men." 

"If  any,"  Linda  had  said,  and  then  had 
been  sorry.  It  was  not  her  mother's  fault. 

Biting  the  tip  of  her  thumb  thoughtfully, 
she  considered  what  Mr.  Abercrombie  might 
be  supposed  to  think  of  Shelby.  Um-hiim. 
she  thought,  with  a  surprising  moment  of 
fellow  feeling  for  Abercrombie.  And  so  do  I! 

"Come  down,  come  down,  Linda!"  There 
was  excitement  in  her  mother's  gentle  voice. 
"  I  can  see  Mr.  Perkins  backing  his  car  down 
his  driveway ! " 

Linda  ran  downstairs,  kissed  Mrs.  Thorpe 
and  walked  out  to  where  Shelby  sat  waiting 
in  his  car,  any  excitement  he  might  be  feeling 
heroically  concealed.  She  opened  the  car  door 
and  got  in. 

As  they  drove  out  along  the  Parkway,  the 
delicious  spring  twilight  folding  itself  around 
them,  he  asked  politely  if  she  minded  the 
radio  being  on. 

"Not  at  all."  Linda  said,  wishing  that  the 
well-manicured  hands  on  the  steering  wheel 
looked  a  little  younger. 

(Continued  on  Page  112) 


Why  be  satisfied  with  "just  imagin- 
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SALEM  DINNERWARE-the  ideal  gift  for  MotKer's  Day 
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One  of  several  new  patterns  on  the  new 
Salem  shape,  designed  by  Viktor  Sclireckengost. 
Styled  for  casual  living  and  festive  entertain- 
ing. Surprisingly  moderate  in  price.  Open 
stock.  See  these,  as  well  as  other  attractive 
Salem    patterns,    at    your    favorite  store. 

THE  HaLEM  china  CO. 

SALEM,  OHIO 


"Trig"  Singing  Tea  Kettle 

Gives  you  hot  water  in  o  hurry. 
Trigger  on  hondle  opens  spout  cop 
for  eosy  one-handed  filling  or 
pouring.  Avoilable  in  solid  cop- 
per, plated  with  gleaming  chrom- 
ium, or  in  oil-copper.  Holds  2Vj 
quarts.  $4.50 


to  use  these  lovely  kitchen  helpers  by  West  Bend 


Just  about  the  handiest  assistants  any  homemaker  ever  had. 

And  how  their  smart  design  and  gleaming  finish  help  to 
brighten  your  kitchen!  .  .  .  See  them  —  along  with  other 
popular  West  Bend  products  —  at  leading  stores. 
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Dept.  674,  Wtrsi  Bend,  Wisconsin 
for  37  years^  mohers 
/f'ne  ufenii/i 


Over  the  air  waves,  a  short-winded  young 
lady  was  surrendering  body  and  soul.  Linda 
looked  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes  at  the 
solid  citizen  beside  her.  Oh.  no!  she  thought 
with  a  feeling  of  panic. 

"Linda" — he  cleared  his  throat  nervously 
and  addres.sed  himself  directly  to  the  wind- 
shield—"let's  tell  the  folks  when  we  get  in 
tonight  that  we  are  engaged.  I — ah — I  love 
you,  Linda." 

("Body,"  said  the  young  lady,  unheard 
hy  Mr.  Perkins,  who  was  concentrating  on 
the  business  in  hand,  "and  smiH") 

"We  aren't  getting  any  younger,  you 
know,  and  if  you  feel  about  me  the  way  I  feel 
about  you  " 

To  her  horror.  Linda  found  herself  giggling 
helplessly.  He  threw  her  an  uncertain,  side- 
ways glance. 

"It's  not  funny,"  he  pointed  out.  "And 
it's  nothing  to  make  you  nervous,  my  dear. 
You  must  have  known  " 

/  know  a  lot  of  things,  she  thought  bitterly 
as  he  talked  on  and  on.  /  know  that  you  aren't 
going  to  get  away  with  proposing  to  me  before 
dinner!  I  can  accept,  and  it  is  our  engagement 
dinner ;  or  I  can  refuse,  and  we'll  turn  around 
and  go  home,  combining  the  best  features  of  a 
planned  economy  and  your  broken  heart.  Fid- 
dle your  dee,  Shelby  Perkins,  a  girl  can  be 
pushed  just  so  far ! 

"— — and  as  I  said  to  sister,"  he  was  going 
on,  "Linda  has  an  old  head  on  those  young 
shoulders." 

That's  what  the  man  said,  the  goaded  girl 
thought.  She  turned  toward  her  impassioned 
lover  as  inspiration  came  to  her. 

"Shelby."  He  had  to  bend  his  head  to 
hear  her.  "I — I  have  to  think  about  you  a 
little  bit,  first.  If  I'm — if  I'm  the  right  per- 
son for  you.  Who  you  marry  is  very  impor- 
tant, you  know,  and  you  are  an  important 
man,  and  will  be  more  important  " 

She  felt  as  if  the  needle  had  stuck  —  Can't 
I  say  anything  but  important?  she  thought 
desperately — but  it  had  apparently  stuck  in 
an  acceptable  groove.  It  was  a  historic  mo- 
ment: her  first  attempt  at  finesse.  Shelby 
considered  her  remarks  with  a  smug  approval ; 
he  drove  her  to  a  really  good  spot,  and  he 
bought  her  a  lobster  dinner,  the  one  all  the 
way  down  the  menu,  the  one  that  cost  the 
most. 

"And  what  happened  then?  "  Mrs.  Thorpe 
asked ;  she  was  getting  a  bowdlerized  version 
at  breakfast  next  morning. 

"Then  he  talked  about  his  investments," 
Linda  said.  "Mother,  will  you  need  the  car 
today?  If  not,  I  think  I'll  go  down  to  the 
beach." 

"My  dear,  go  ahead.  Stay  all  day,  if  you 
like.  You'll  want  to  be  alone  with  your 
thoughts,  I  know."  Mrs.  Thorpe  sighed  hap- 


pily. "  It's  a  whirl.  We're  to  go  to  the  men 
with  them  tonight." 

"Whee,"  Linda  said.  ♦ 


It  was  still  very  early  when  she  reached 
beach.  It  was  deserted,  and  entirely  lovj 
Sandpipers  chased  the  creaming  waves  act 
the  sand,  a  gull  dipped  into  a  breaker  fo 
spot  of  nourishment.  The  Atlantic  Oa 
was  all  hers,  she  would  take  her  first  swim 
the  year  while  she  was  sole  owner.  She  thr 
her  arms  wide  in  a  gesture  of  delight  and 
to  the  water's  edge. 

Unhesitatingly,  she  fastened  her  swima 
walked  into  the  water  with  a  little,  invoh 
tary  gasp,  dove  capably  through  the  curl 
a  big  green  comber,  came  up  beyond  it,  j 
her  head  down  and  gave  with  her  sol 
businesslike  crawl. 

She  never  saw  the  log.  It  must  have  be 
hidden  behind  a  whole  ruck  of  waves.  Itl 
her  with  outrageous  force,  on  the  foreheS' 
Pain  and  the  paralyzing  conviction  that 
had  encountered  a  shark  all  but  overca 
her.  This  is  the  end  of  me!  This  is  the  en 
Water  filled  her  nose  and  mouth,  she  thrash 
desperately.  Then  her  head  began  to  clei 
and  .with  a  strong  instinct  for  survival  s 
clung  to  the  slippery  waterlogged  wood  un 
her  strength  returned.  After  a  few  minut 
she  felt  able  to  kick  herself  away  from  t 
timber.  Swimming  and  coasting,  saving  \ 
wind,  she  made  shore.  She  wobbled  up 
where  she  had  spread  her  beach  rug  and  ' 
herself  down  upon  it. 

Whether  she  fainted  then  or  whether  5 
slept,  she  never  knew.  A  voice  said,  "Hi 
are  you  all  right?  "  and  she  opened  her  ey 
One  of  the  lifeguards  was  crouched  besi 
her,  one  of  the  most  terrific  lifeguards 
noted  automatically,  that  she  had  ever  se< 
long  and  dark  and  handsome.  When  she  tri 
to  smile,  her  face  felt  funny. 

"Yes,"  she  said  without  smiling,  "I'm 
right." 

He  continued  to  look  at  her  solicitous! 
"I've  been  waiting  for  you  to  wake  up," 
said  rather  diffidently.  "I  wanted  to  mal 
sure  you  were  all  right.  It  was  the  first  thir 
I  saw.  Your  eye,  I  mean.  I  never  saw  such 
mouse  on  anyone  in  my  life!  Such  a  blac 
eye,  '  he  explained  when  he  saw  her  bewi 
derment.  "It  certainly  is  a  whing-ding." 

"Have  I  a  black — I  mean,  did  it — yc 
mean,  my  eye  is  discolored?" 

"Sister,"  said  the  lifeguard,  "that  is 
paroxysm  of  understatement." 

He  handed  her  the  beach  bag  for  which  si 
groped.  Finally  he  took  it  back  and  found  tl 
mirror  for  her  himself.  Linda  stared  at  tl" 
glass,  and  gulped.  It  was  very  definitely 
whing-ding  of  a  black  eye,  with  subtle  ovei 
tones  of  green  and  purple  as  promise  of  bettt 
(Continued  on  Page  114) 
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It's  time  you  had  a  really  fine,  really  modern 
refrigerator  in  your  kitchen. 

It's  time  to  buy  a  new  General  Electric  Space 
Maker! 

Why  not  look  at  one  today?  You'll  fall  in  love 
with  it  on  the  showroom  floor!  Hut  wlial  s  most 
im[M)rtant.  you'll  Slav  in  love  with  it  through 
years  and  years  of  everyday  use! 

For  General  Klertric  Refrigerators  are  made  to 
heep  you  happy  with  your  purchase. 

More  than  2,000,000  have  been  in  use  ten  veal's 
orl(mger — an  unsurpassed  record  for  dependable, 
efficient  performance! 

The  chief  reason,  of  course,  is  the  famous  Gen- 
eral PJectric  sealed-in  refrigerating  system.  Air- 
tight and  oiltight,  this  dependable  system  has 
never  been  excellefl  for  efficient,  economical  oper- 
ation .  .  .  year  in.  year  out. 

Make  up  your  mind  now  that  you  won't  be 
content  with  anything  less. 

General  Electric  Company,  Bridgeport  2.  Conn. 


The  new  1949  General  Electric 
Space  Maker  Refrigerator 


You'll  bless  these  features  .  .  .  every  single  day! 


lolds  more  food!  1'he  G-F,  Spare  Maker  Ample  frozen-food  compartment!  Holds 
ives  voii  V3  more  relriiieraled  (ood  sloraire  21  packa;:e>  ol  Iro/eii  loods.  plus  lour  ice 
I  I  he  same  kilehen  floor  space.  trays  (20  cubes  each). 


Butter  conditioner  in  door!  Keeps  l>ut- 
ler  al  jii^-l  llie  ri;;lil  leuipii  a  I  lire  lor  easy, 
wasteless  s|)rea<liu<;. 


Big  meat  drawer!  I''iill  6  iiielies  deep, 
« ill  hold  a  olaiidlii^  roast.  Keeps  all  meats 
in  hest  <-ondiliou. 


More  than  2  million  G-E  Refrigerators 
in  use  ten  years  or  longer 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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LAUNDERING  WITH  CLOROX  MAKES  YOUR 
WHITE  COTTONS  AND  LINENS  EXTRA-WHITE... 
SNOWY-WHITE . . .  /BRIGHTENS  FAST  COLORS,  TOO). 

IN  ADDITION,  CLOROX 
GIVES  you  THESE  THREE 
EXTRA  BENEFITS... 


•  CLOROX  REMOVES  STAINS.  ..EVEN  SCORCH  AND  MILDEW.  CLOROX 
HAS  GERM-KILLING  POWER . . .  MAKES  LAUNDRY  HYGIENICALLY- 
CLEAN,  SANITARY.  CLOROX  DEODORIZES . . .  GIVES  LAUNDRY 
THAT  'SPRING-BREEZE  fRESHNESS,"  EVEN  WHEN  DRIED 
INDOORS.  MAKE  ALL  THESE  EXTRAS  YOURS  WITH  CLOROX! 


//oc/seivms  e^ase  /rof^s^  BOTH- 


Directions  \ 
on  lobel 


GENTIER  Bleaching  Action... 
Longer  Life  for  Linens! 

There's  no  gentler  bleach  than 
Clorox  in  laundering.  For  Clorox 
is  free  from  caustic  and  other  harsh 
substances  . . .  made  by  an  exclusive 
formula  protected  by  U.  S.  patent! 

CLOROX  BLEACHES  •  REMOVES  STAINS  «  DEODORIZES  •  DISINFECTS 

There's  only  one  CLOROX  . . .  it's  always  uniform  .  .  .  always  dependable! 


GREATER  Disinfecting  Efficiency 

...Added  Heolth  Protection! 

Because  Clorox  is  caustic-free,  it 
works  faster  in  killing  germs  .  .  . 
does  a  better  job  of  disinfecting. 
Give  your  family  the  extra  health 
protection  of  a  Clorox-clean  home! 


Wipe  messy  fingerprints  off  doors  and  woodwork  with  BOON...  the  ready-to-use  liquid  cleaner 
mode  by  the  makers  of  Clorox.  BOON  wipes  dirt  and  grease  from  washable  surfaces  quickly,  easily. 


"Yes,  you  too  can  always  have  eye-winning  windows,  if  you  standardize 
on  Wat-a-set  finished  curtains.  It's  simple  to  do  this  because  Wat-a-set  —  the 
ORIGINAL  lasting  finish  for  cotton,  rayon  and  nylon  marquisettes,  ninons 
and  casements  —  is  available  on  many  different  brands  of  curtains  in  a  wide 
variety  of  styles  and  prices. 

Wat-a-sct  gives  you  eye-winning  windows  indefinitely,  because  of  the 
following  features:  — 


1.  It  makes  curtains  WASHABLE,— 
even  rayon  marquisettes;  keeps  the 
threads  in  place  —  prevents  distor- 
tion of  delicate  open  weave. 

2.  It  reduces  shrinkage.  Makes  starch- 
ing unnecessary. 

3.  It  helps  tailored  curtains  to  hang 
straight. 

4.  It  repels  rayon-eating  silvcrfish. 

5.  It  resists  moisture — prevents 
crinkling.  ^.—rr.  ~^ 

buaianleed  by 


7.  Wat-a-set  curtains  are  dyed  with 
colors  which  have  good  resistance 
to  sunlight. 

Ask  for  Wat-a-set  finished  curtains 
at  your  favorite  curtain  counter,  and 
look  for  the  Wat-a-sct  insert  label.  It's 
tucked  loosely  in  a  fold  of  the  curtain. 
Mount  Hope  Finishing  Co.,  North 
Dighton,  Mass. 


6.  It  resists  dirt.  Dust 


shakes  o£F. 


7oeu.'a.'AeA.  the  original 

LASTING  FINISH  FOR  COTTON. 
KAYON  AND  NYLON  CURTAINS 


(Continued  from  Page  113) 
things  to  come.  If  Linda  had  wanted  some- 
thing to  make  her  stand  out  in  a  crowd,  she 
had  it ! 

Shelookedatthelifeguard,  who  was  watch- 
ing her  an.xiously,  and  she  gave  a  funny  little 
one-sided  grin.  Wait  until  Mr.  Abercrombie 
saw  this!  Oh,  and  Shelby  Perkins — why,  he 
would  not  be  seen  dead  with  her,  as  long  as 
she  looked  like  this.  And  then  came  the 
realization  that  in  all  the  years  she  had  been 
swimming  at  Jones  Beach,  this  was  the  first 
time  that  a  lifeguard  had  ever,  ever  spoken  to 
her.  Linda  slowly  lowered  the  mirror. 

"Do  you  blame  me?"  he  asked. 

"I  wouldn't  blame  you  for  anything,"  she 
said  with  enthusiasm.  "And  as  for  this" — 
she  touched  her  mouse  gingerly — "it  was 
entirely  my  own  fault."  Her  grin  widened. 
When  you  look  like  the  smallest  clown  in  the 
circus,  there  is  no  point  in  being  shy.  /  look 
so  awful,  she  thought  with  a  feeling  of  actual 
release,  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do. 

Your  own  fault,"  he  repeated  delightedly. 
"You're  wonderful!  I  was  sure  something 
nice  would  happen  to  me  today.  I'm  not  on 
duty  for  another  hour.  Are  you  the  girl  I'm 
buying  a  cup  of  coffee  for?" 
"  I  am,"  said  Linda. 

Over  the  coffee,  he  told  her  his  name  was 
Ed  Smith.  He  also  advised  her  not  to  go  into 
the  water  until  he  could  go  with  her,  purely 
for  reasons  of  safety,  of  course.  Purely  for 
reasons  of  safety,  she  agreed. 

It  was  quite  a  day.  There  were  the  times 
when  Ed  was  off  duty,  when  they  went  a 
short  distance  down  the  beach  to  where  he 
could  tell  her  about  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, from  which  he  had  just  graduated,  and 
other  important  matters.  There  were  also  the 
times  when  Ed  was  on  duty,  when  she  moved 
back  to  a  spot  not  too  far  from  his  platform, 
and  ever  so  many  people  she  had  known  in 
high  school  and  afterward  came  up  to  ask 
her  about  her  eye.  Even  Mike  Bainbright, 
scion  of  one  of  Cluttered  Acres'  wealthiest 
families,  stopped  to  marvel  and  to  tease  her 
about  it.  The  other  lifeguards,  clustering 
about  fraternally,  were  friendly  to  her,  but 
they  kept  trying  to  find  out  too.  Only  Ed 
never  asked. 

Linda  said,  "You  ought  to  see  the  other 
fellow!"  And  she  said,  "I  think  it  is  better 
for  me  to  say  nothing."  When  she  used  that 
one,  she  tried  to  sound  ominous.  And  she 
said,  "It  was  really  entirely  my, own  fault." 
And  she  knew  she  looked  funny,  and  she  did 
not  care  a  bit,  because  she  was  having  a 
perfectly  wonderful  time. 

Once  Ed  looked  down  at  her  and  muttered 
cautiously  out  of  the  comer  of  his  mouth, 
"Now  what  are  you  grinning  at?  Tell  me, 
I'm  your  friend!" 

The  casual  expression  warmed  her  absurdly. 
"You  wouldn't  understand,"  she  laughed  up 
at  him. 

"Try  me,"  he  implored.  "I'm  fairly 
bright." 

"I  was  thinking  about  a  man  named 
Abercrombie,"  she  said  honestly. 

"That  I  don't  go  for.  Think  about  us!" 
"Okay,"  Linda  said. 

"Think  about  what  are  we  doing  tonight  ?  " 

"I  have  a  date  tonight."  There  was  a 
wholly  unconscious  sadness  in  her  voice  as 
she  thought  of  that  date.  He  grinned. 

"  I  might  have  to  stop  in  and  see  how  your 
eye  is,"  he  threatened. 

A  bright,  intelligent  little  boy  with  a  carry- 
ing voice  shrilled,  "The  lifeguard's  girl's  got 
a  shiner!" 

It  was  quite  a  day,  but  not  so  good  for 
thinking  seriously  about  Mr.  Perkins. 

When  Linda  reached  home,  Mrs.  Thorpe 
screamed. 

"Darling,  it's  all  right.  I'm  all  right.  The 
eye  hardly  even  hurts." 

"But  it  looks  terrible.  It  looks  so — sf) 
rough.  What  hapjiened  to  you?" 

"Nothing  that  need  cause  you  the  least 
concern,"  Linda  said  s(K)thingly.  "Did  you 
ever  know  any  gfxxl  to  come  of  trying  to  ex- 
I)lain  away  a  black  eye?" 

"I  never  had  that  problem,"  her  mother 
said  with  dignity.  "Tell  me  at  once  exactly 
what  liai)i)cned." 

"Why,  dear?" 


makes  air  pine  fresli 

in  iiitchens,  cellars,  closets, 
living  rooms,  bathrooms 

dispels  bad  odors 

from  fish,  cabbage,  onions, 
cauliflower,  garlic,  tobacco 


WIZARDw!CK||| 


WIZAM 
WICK 


"Pull  up  the  wick- 
stops  odors  Quick" 


COSTS  LESS!  KEEP  SEVERAL  BOTTLES  HAND 


^-^Z^usi^i:^  HOUSEKEEPING  GLOVES 

Perfect  hand  protection  for  scrubbi 
and  cleaning,  doing  laundry  or  disli 

CUFF  UP  — No  dribbles  on  y 
arms,  no  trickles  inside  the  gl^- 


CUFF  DOWN— Two-inch  longer  gaunt 


At  chain  stores,  drug  and  department  stores,  or  s< 
$1.00  for  two  pairs  in  natural  rubber,  postpaid.  State  s 
The  Surety  Rubber  Co..  Dept.  G,  Carrollton.  Ohi« 

LONG  ^^^^^ 


500 

.„<s. 


boo* 


Call  us  for  quick,  saf 
moving  fo  any  part  c 
the  nation.  Trained  per 
sonnel.  Modern  vans!  Ge 
our  estimate  on  pacl<ing| 
moving  and  storage. 


Horth  Inner kan 

VAN  LINES,  Inc. 

General  Offlc*tt   PORT  WAYNI,  IND. 


Vilomin  Ricl 
your  Grocer 
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With  the  amazing  new  De  Luxe  Mop 
Wringer  Pail,  you  get  mops  absolutely 
clean  and  dry  without  fuss  or  muss. 
Just  open  wringer  with  a  touch  of  your 
toe,  rinse  mop  in  water,  step  on  treadle 
and  lift  out  mop.  No  stooping,  no 
splashing;  no  wet,  dirty  hands!  Get 
the  De  Luxe  at  your  Hardwore  or  House 
Furnishings  store. 

SCHLUETER  MFG.  CO.  •  ST.  LOUIS 


GOLD  FISH  pills 


There  is  a  fascination  about  Goldfish  which 
only  experience  will  enable  you  to  understand. 
Goldfish  from  Three  Springs  display  gorgeous 
coloring  and  inherent  vitality.  With  our  brood 
stock  you  will  have  spawn  the  first  season. 
You  will  be  delighted  at  seeing  dozens  of  little 
Goldfish  turn  gold  as  the  season  advances. 
Send  for  your  free  catalogue  today  so  that 
you  can  order  early,  for  the  demand  for  Three 
Springs  stock  is  so  great  that  the  supply  is 
always  exhausted  early  in  the  season. 

THREE   SPRINGS  FISHERIES 
2249  Spring  Lane  Lilypons,  Maryland 


TO  MAKE  BATHROOMS, 
KITCHENS  MORE  LOVELY! 

Have  unusual  effects!  Mod- 
ernize, remodel  quickly,  easily 
with  Upson  Dubl-Thik  Fibre- 
Tile.  Apply  it  unfinished  right 
over  old  walls.  Then  have  it 
enameled  in  any  color  from  the 
rainbow!  Smooth,  fuzzless sur- 
face. Easy  to  clean  -keep 
clean.  Positively  crackproof. 
Ideal  for  new  homes  too! 
Send  for  helpful  Idea  Baoklet!  Thirty- 
two  pages  in  full  color.  Arrange- 
ments by  America's  leading 
decorators.  Scores  of  ideas.  Sent 
postpaid — 25c.   Mail  coupon! 

UPSON  PANELS 


L. 


THE  UPSON  COMPANY 

332  Upson  Point,  Lockport,  New  York 

I  enclose  25c  for  your  booklet,  "New  Inte- 
riors For  Old."  I  am  interested  in  remodel- 
ing (    )  building  a  new  home  (  ) 

Name  

Street  

City  State 


"Why?  Why,  so  that  I  may  know  how- 
best  to  explain  to  Mr.  Perkins." 

With  difficulty,  Linda  brought  herself 
back  from  remembering  how  she  and  Ed 
swam  together,  matching  their  strokes,  from 
the  sound  of  his  voice  saying,  "You're  goorf" ; 
saying,  "I'll  never  dare  to  beat  you  up  when 
we're  married,  if  you  wow  people  like  this 
with  a  black  eye!"  The  goon! 

"Mr.  Perkins,"  she  said  absently,  "will 
have  to  take  this  on  faith." 

"But  he  won't.  Mr.  Perkins  is  a  man  of 
the  world." 

It  continued  through  dinner,  her  mother's 
tireless,  gentle  interrogation.  . 

"Darling,"  said  Linda,  "I'm  not  talking." 

She  wore  white,  a  cryptic  smile  and  the 
mouse  when  the  Perkinses  arrived. 

"Why — what  — "  they  chorused. 

"Linda  will  not  tell  us  how  it  happened," 
Mrs.  Thorpe  said. 

"But  ot  course  she  will,  and  at  once."  Mr. 
Perkins  rubbed  his  hands  together.  "And  we 
will  take  whatever  steps  we  deem  necessary." 

Linda,  thinking  of  Mr.  Perkins  deeming  it 
necessary  to  step  into  the  ocean  after  the 
naughty  log,  giggled.  The  three  others  looked 
at  her  with  varying  degrees  of  disapproval. 

"Linda  has- never  in  her  life  given  me  a 
moment's  worry,"  Mrs.  Thorpe  confided. 

"For  which  I'm  sincerely  sorry,"  Linda 
said. 

"Don't  be  smart,  Linda,"  her  mother  said. 

"There  is  someone  at  the  door,"  Miss 
Perkins  warned. 

"I'll  go,"  Mrs.  Thorpe  said,  relief  in  her 
voice,  and  fled.  They  could  hear  her  gently 
urging  someone  to  sit  on  the  porch  for  a  few 
minutes. 

"A  sweet,  a  charming  lady,  your  mother," 
Mr.  Perkins  said.  He  looked  at  Linda,  at  the 
raffish  black  eye,  with  active  irritation. 
"Linda,"  he  said  cautiously,  "about  what 
you  said,  in  the  car,  you  know,  last  night?" 
She  nodded.  "You  may  have  been  right," 
Mr.  Perkins  said. 

"Oh,  I  was.  I  was!"  Linda  said. 

Mr^  Thorpe  appeared  in  the  doorway 
looking  flustered.  "There  was  a  Mr.  Bain- 
bright  and  a  Mr.  Smith,"  she  said.  "Mr. 
Bainbright  thinks  he  got  his  dates  confused, 
and  he  will  telephone  you.  But  the  one  named 
Mr.  Smith  says  he  has  an  engagement  with 
you." 

Mr.  Perkins  looked  like  an  agitated  hen. 
The  resemblance  was'  heightened  by  the 
clucking  noises  he  was  making. 

"It's  a  whirl!"  Linda  said.  She  kissed  her 
mother,  and  she  kissed  Miss  Perkins,  and  she 
kissed  Mr.  Perkins.  She  blew  a  kiss  in  the  air 
for  Mr.  Abercrombie,  wherever  he  might 
be,  for  having  asked  the  sixty-four-dollar 
question.  She  ran  toward  the  door.  "If  Mr. 
Smith  says  he  has  an  engagement  with  me, 
he  has!"  the  end 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 

By  POI.LV  TOI.A.%'n 

We  do  not  need  slim  April, 

Washed  in  slanting  crystal  rain. 

Nor  her  wind-high  pale  peach 
blossoms 
To  make  summer  drowse  again; 

For  when  crust  of  frost  has 
whitened — 
Crisped  the  tendrils,  cracked  the 
trees- 
Spreading  snow  and  icy  powdering 
Where  we  took  our  August  ease 

We  will  find  in  frozen  field  grass 
Of  the  winter-tightened  heart 

That  April's  frail  green  finger 
Cracks  the  chilly  bones  apart. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


Make  your  kitchen  dance  with  glorious 
color— for  only  a  few  pennies— with 
merry,  "new  look"  Royiedge  Shelving! 
Most  delightful  patterns  you've  ever 
seen— dazzling  reds  and  yellows,  subtle 
blues  and  greens— the  perfect  pattern 
and  color  to  make  your  kitchen  brighter, 
more  inviting  than  you  ever  thought 
possible.  See  new  doubl-edge  Royiedge 
Shelving  now— at  5-and-lO's,  neighbor- 
hood, hardware,  dept.  stores. 


Royal  Lace  Paper  Works,  (Inc.),  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y. 


rSTARTING  APRIl  22,  see  Roykdg"} 
I  Carnival  of  New  Spring  Patterns  at  { 


:pt.  stores^^ 


<  5  &  10's,  naborhood,  hardware,  dept. 


dqe 


per  and  Edging  all-in-one 
9-FL  PKGS. 

Trade  jrark  ••Roylcdgo"  Uok.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


I'atlcin  ;ilinvc  ■•IMtlZKWINNKIf 
In  top  picluii 


.  Inlow.  ■■Itlti:.\KKAST  NOOK"  .  , 
■DAl'FODIL" 
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fhis/sCOfilPACr... 


EMPTIES  COMPLETELY  IN  JUST  5  SECONDS 

Just  unsnap  lid,  lift  out  dust  bag.  Empty  it, 
replace,  close  lid.  It's  that  easy! 


THE  ONLY  ALL  ALUMINUM  VACUUM  CLEANER 

Cuts  fatigue  to  a  minimum.  Light,  easy  to 
use,  to  carry,  to  store.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 


1.  Most  efficient  rug  tool  ever  designed. 
Suction  action  penetrates  deeper... yet 
picks  up  hair,  threads,  surface  lint. 

2.  Non-marking  rubber  bumpers  and 
cord  prevent  furniture  and  wall  scars. 

3.  Tops  in  style  and  eye-appeal.  Graceful 
modern  design. 


4.  Ten  all-purpose  accessories  included 
with  each  "Compact"  for  scores  of 
cleaning  jobs  around  the  house. 

5.  Quiet,  extra  powerful  heavy-duty 
motor  never  needs  oiling. 

6.  Can't  upset.  Rolls  on  wheels  and  run- 
ners, turns  easily. 


Eirjoy  a  brighter,  cleaner  home  with  less  fatigue.  Let  "Compact"  take  over.  So 
efficient. ..so  easy  to  use. ..and  guaranteed!  See  it,  try  it. ..you'll  want  it.  Many 
thousands  already  in  use.  Write  for  name  of  your  "Compact"  dealer. 


A  QUALITY  PRODUCT  0F«>^2^)^^  ENGINEERING  CORP.,  EL  SEGUNDO,  CALIF. 

Dealer  franchises  still  available  in  a  few  good  territories. 


"THE  WAY 

OtXHR  Twin 

WASHES  CLOTHES 
CLEAHER  IS 

mAims" 

Mrs.  Melvin  Sladek 
7801  Kingston 
Chicago,  Illinois 


"I'M  CONVINCED 
DEXTER  IS  BEST!" 

Yes!  Mrs.  .Sladek  and  millions  of  users  know 
Dexter  Twin  washes  (]iiicker,  cleaner,  easier. 
It's  the  only  washer  with  Irvo  wasinng  tubs. 
Turns  out  the  weekly  washing  super  clean 
in  ONE  HOUR  OR  I.KSS.  Its  T01).\YS 
BIOGKST  W.XSHKR  VALUE.  The  Dexltr 
f.o.,  Eairfifid,  Iowa. 


N  TWO 

/ou  bu/  on/  woiher. 


t\  CUTS  WASHING  TIMI 

®     ]  IM 
in»iTl*0      ^^ilPi'fo'   DEXTER  S    16  pog.  il 
Of         Ifv*    luiiroted  bookUl  on  DOU 
■  ■  BIE  SUDSING 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  

DEXTER  CO.,  D*pl.  L-49,  Foirfltid,  Iowa 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


|_£ITr^______  STATE  J 


STATE- 


MIST-MAKER  SPRAYER 


Look!  Saves  time  and  work  tor 
dampening   clothes;  spraying 
plants  with  water  or  insecti- 
cides, applying  moth  proofing 
liquids  airect  to  clothes,  rugs, 
furniture,  etc.  Metal  parts  are 
heavily  nickel  plated;  clear 
glass  container  is  13  02.  size. 

•r  direct  jrvrr, 
FEDERAL)^  FlJeralTMl 
7?w5i-<s/  Ci/'P-, 
HOUSEWARES    J  CUCJC,0-I5, 
IU.mil 


AT  DEPARTMENT,  HARDWARE.  5c  to  $1  STORES 


NOW  ANYONE 
CAN  PUTTY  WINDOWS 

withtke  M 

DUO-FAST  ^ 

PUTTY  KNIFE 

'^flV         EASY  ^'^^^ 
Does  a  perfect  job.  Pocks— Shapes 
-Trims  putty.   Makes  a  hard  job 
easy.  Pays  for  itself  on  first  win- 
dow. Get  yours,  today!  It  will  be 
your  favorite  tool!  _ 

See 

Your  Hordware,  Paint,  Glass  or 
Lumber  Dealer   OR  Order  Direct. 

'ONLT   tl.OO   POSTPAID   IN  U.S.A. 

;   Duo-Fast  PUTTY  KNIFE     FASTENER  CORP. 

I  867  Fletcher  Street,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
I 

I  I  om  enclosing  $1,00  —  pleose  send  mc  one 

I  Duo  Fosl  Punr  KNIFE 


I  NAME  

I 

I  ADDRESS. 
I 


I  CITY. 
I  


.STATE. 


The  Pleasure  of  Childbirlli 


By  BETSY  MABVMX  3tvKiNNMiY 


MY  recent  experience  of  childbirth  is 
without  qualification  the  most  ecstatic, 
interesting,  adventurous,  exciting,  en- 
joyable and  personally  triumphant  ac- 
complishment I  have  yet  known.  It  is  for 
those  who  would  like  to  enjoy — and  I  mean 
enjoy — having  a  baby  naturally,  with  full 
consciousness,  that  I  am  writing  this  account. 
Not  to  mention  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to 
remember  a  joy  commonly  thought  of  as  an 
ordeal. 

The  detailed  instructions  which  make 
such  an  experience  possible  can  be  found  in 
Grantly  Dick  Read's  remarkable  book, 
Childbirth  Without  Fear.  His  theory,  very 
much  oversimplified,  is  that  childbirth,  a 
rtormal,  natural  function,  should  cause  no 
more  distress  than  any  other  function  otthe 
body.  He  believes  it  a  great^emotional  dep- 
rivation to  make  a  woman  unconscious 
through  anesthesia  at  what  should  be  the 
most  alive,  exciting  moment  of  her  life.  All 
this  can  be  achieved  comfortably,  without 
anesthesia  (he  is  speaking  of  normal,  not 
pathological  conditions),  through  full  educa- 
tion and  instruction  in  the  phenomena  of 
labor,  plus  a  calm  mind  and  a  relaxed  body. 
Tension,  usually  created  by  fear  and  igno- 
rance of  how  to  manage  one's  mind  and  body 
in  labor,  is  the  main  cause  of  labor's  excruci- 
ating pain. 

As  the  mother  of  three,  the  first  two  bom 
by  conventional  medication  and  anesthesia 
methods — my  first  with 
the  aid  of  forceps — I  would  ^^^^^^^^ 
say  the  great  difference 
between  conventional  and 
natural  childbirth  is  the 
complete  absence  of  suffer- 
ing.  It  may  sound  like 

double  talk  to  differentiate   

between  pain  and  suffer-  ^■■^■i^M 
ing;  I  can  only  speak  from 
my  own  experience  and  assure  you  there  is 
a  profound  difference. 

Of  course  what  constitutes  pain  is  a  moot 
point  in  itself.  Unquestionably  a  measured 
degree  of  pain  may  be  felt  differently  by 
different  people.  I  am  a  notorious  sissy  about 
such  things  as  headaches  and  the  tiniest 
filling  at  the  dentist.  And,  being  high-strung 
and  emotional,  I  suspect  that  my  own  pain 
threshold  is  very  low  indeed.  If  anyone  were 
going  to  beg  co  be  given  anesthesia  during 
labor,  that  person  ought  to  be  me— and  was 
in  the  past. 

The  interesting  point  is  not  that  I  felt 
pain;  I  did.  But  not  once  did  I  feel  pain 
that  was  in  any  way  unbearable,  in  strong 
contrast  to  my  two  other  labors,  especially 
the  first,  which  was  nightmarish.  And 
not  once  was  there  a  particle  of  suffering 
connected  with  the  pain— again  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  other  deliveries.  Throughout 
labor  there  seemed  to  be  two  entities:  one 
which  was  having  contractions,  some  of 
them  thoroughly  uncomfortable;  the  other, 
myself,  watching  what  was  going  on,  inter- 
ested and  much  entertained.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  sensation  to  describe;  it  was  a  fasci- 
nating one  to  experience. 

I  AWOKE  Friday,  the  day  the  baby  was 
bom,  with  an  ache  low  in  the  pelvis,  which 
disappeared  as  soon  as  I  got  up,  to  be  re- 
placed with  slight  contractions  low  in  the 
groin  and  back.  These  back  pains  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  cramplike  ones  I  had  been 
having  for  some  days  previously,  and  I  was 
hopeful  that  at  last  the  real  thing  was  be- 
ginning. 

I  tried  to  practice  relaxation  each  time  I 
recognized  the  onset  of  a  contraction,  lying 
down  ((uietiy,  face  jx-aceful.  jaws  and  mouth 
lax,  arms,  legs,  everything  as  nearly  im- 
riiol)ile  as  p(j»sible—  though  comfortably, 
fiot  lautly  so-  breathing  a  iiltle  deeper,  un- 
til the  crjntraction  had  reached  its  jK'ak  and 
wason  the  wane.  It  hcli«-d,  there  is  no  doubt 


^  By  Nature's  kindly  disposi- 
^  tion  most  questions  which 
it  is  bwond  a  man's  power  to 
answer  do  not  occur  to  him  at 
all.  —GEORGE  SANTAYANA. 


of  it,  though  I  do  not  know  whether  the  d 
comfort  physically  decreased  because  of  t 
relaxation,  or  whethef  I  simply  thought  it  % 
less,  since  my  body  was  thereby  unable 
register  pain  by  the  usual  tension  reactio 
of  speech,  frowning,  fist  clenching  and 
on.  Pain  as  such  was  negligible  for  ma 
hours  to  come. 

As  the  day  of  my  baby's  birth  wore  c 
the  contractions,  though  no  more  uncoi 
fortable  than  at  the  beginning,  seemed 
be  increasing  in  strength  and  duration.  : 
with  high  hopes  I  put  my  two  small  boys 
bed  for  their  after-lunch  naps,  and  call 
Doctor  Betts. 

Though  not  a  previous  practitioner 
Doctor  Read's  technique,  my  obstetricL 
had  been  most  co-operative  and  interest 
in  my  desire  to  witness  the  birth  of  my  ch 
as  a  rational  woman.  We  were  both  looki 
forward  to  the  delivery  with  intense  intere 
both  a  little  anxious  about  its  chances  i 
success,  both  hopeful,  though  I  would  s 
Doctor  Betts  was  less  convinced  than  I. 
had  witnessed  a  few  natural,  painless  lab 
in  his  many  years  of  fine  obstetric  practi 
but  not  enough  to  persuade  him  that  it  coi 
be  achieved  by  any  normal,  healthy  worn 
who  really  wished  to.  And  he  had,  after  ; 
delivered  my  second  baby  (he  did  not  atte 
the  first),  at  which  time  I  suppose  I  pt 
formed  just  as  any  average  woman  in 
^^^^^^^^  average  medicated  lab 
performs.  He  thought 
was  letting  myself  in  f 
untold  agony,  but  was  wi 
ing  to  giveme£verychan 
to  prove  him  wrong  ai 
sincerely  hoped  I  woul 
We  had  agreed  on  i 
^■^^■■M      trous  oxide — which  Re; 

makes  available  to  all  \ 
patients — as  a  light  inhalant,  not  an  ane, 
thetic,  should  I  wish  it  toward  the  end 
labor.  And  if  worse  did  come  to  worst,  if  tl 
method  didn't  work,  I  could  still  be  p 
under  as  I  had  been  with  my  former  babit 
On  the  basis  of  the  ensuing  examinatio 
my  husband  and  I  left  the  doctor's  office  f 
a  few  hours  at  the  movies.  Doctor  Bet 
thought  labor  was  probably  beginning,  b 
that  it  would  be  some  time  before  I  wou 
need  to  think  in  terms  of  the  hospital,  a; 
the  movies  seemed  a  good  way  to  keep  r 
mind  off  my  body  in  the  interim.  Besidi 
having  wished  my  babies  good-by  at  n 
time,  I  simply  could  not  face  going  home  i 
a  second  farewell  scene — sure  to  inclu 
tears  from  both  if  repeated !  But  as  I  walk 
down  the  steps  from  the  doctor's  office, 
fairly  strong  contraction  went  with  me.  , 
my  husband  started  the  car  there  was  a 
other,  and  before  we  had  driven  five  block 
a  third. 

We  hunted  up  a  near-by  newsstand,  whc 
I  bought  a  couple  of  magazines  for  lig 
reading,  and  called  Doctor  Betts.  He  agrc' 
with  me  that  it  would  probably  be  more  r 
assuring  to  wait  the  remaining  time  at  tl 
hospital. 

We  arrived  at  the  Albany  Hospital  a  fe 
minutes  before  three,  where  I  made  anoth 
stop  at  the  cigarette  stand  for  a  bottle 
Coke.  Thus  fortified  with  Coke  and  inaj: 
zines  in  one  hand  and  my  trusty,  hvV  m 
honest  copy  of  Childbirth  Without  F(  ar 
the  other,  we  arrived  on  the  maternity  llo 

Contractions  were  about  five  minutes  .i]);' 
by  this  time,  and  1  sat  considering  ilui 
trying  to  relax,  and  ostentatiously  displ.i\  n 
Childbirth  Without  F"ear  in  the  wild 
sf)meone  wlio  was  going  to  assist  in  lalx)r  > 
delivery  r(K)m  might  recognize  it,  or  at  lea 
ask  (juestions  without  prejudice. 

My  biggest  worry  the  entire  time  had  bet 
that  of  moral  sup[y)rl.  It  was  one  thing  I 
have  a  baby  without  medication  or  ane 
(dmlinued  on  I'age  I  IS) 
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THE  BIGGEST 


One  product^ 

NEW 

LA  FRANCE 

with  LUMINESS 

^truly  does 
all  these  things; 


Actually  adds  whiteness  to 

clothes — Because  of  its  new  light-re- 
flecting ingredient  Luminess,  the  New 
La  France  makes  white  clothes  whiter 
than  new.  You  can  see  the  difference! 


Actually  brightens  colors— 

Again,  it's  the  Luminess  that  helps  New 
La  France  to  do  what  no  other  bluing 
can  claim:  make  colors  brighter  instead 
of  duller! 


Safe  with  any  washable 
material  —  Beautiful  as  the  new 
materials  are,  some  are  mighty  delicate. 
New  La  France  treats  them  all  with  un- 
failing gentleness.  Kind  to  hands,  too ! 


LAUNDRY  NEWS 


Mill 


Better  than  any  other  blu- 

ng — Most  bluing  covers  up  "yellow- 
ness" with  a  light  tint  of  blue.  Many 
bluings  over-blue,  leaving  a  blue  tint. 
New  La  France  makes  clothes  whiter  by 
adding  whiteness. 


Can't  streak,  spot  or  cause 

rust  spots— Old-fashioned  bluings 
can  do  all  three,  unless  used  with  great 
care.  La  France  can't . . .  because  it  goes 
in  with  the  soap  and  is  completely  dis- 
solved during  washing. 


Perfect  with  soap  or  deter- 
gent— Use  any  soap  or  any  detergent, 
new  La  France  was  made  with  soaps  and 
detergents  in  mind. 


Works  as  well  in  washers 
as  in  tub  laundry— La  France 
works  just  as  wonderfully  in  the  new 
automatic  washers  as  in  agitator  type 
washers,  or  hand  laundering. 


SINCE  DETERGENTS! 


Easy  to  use  as  adding  salt 
to  recipe — All  you  do  is  add  a  quar- 
ter box  of  La  France  when  you  add  the 
soap.  It's  easy  as  that! 


Guaranteed  or  double  your 
money  back— if  you  can't  see  the 
difference  in  whiteness  and  brightness 
when  you  wash  with  La  France,  mail 
the  box  to  General  Foods,  Hoboken. 
We'll  send  twice  the  price  you  paid. 


LA  FRANCE 


BLUING 
FLAKES 


wifh  whitening— brightening  Luminess! 


Costs  only  pennies  per  week 

— What  a  mighty  pile  of  work  it  does  for 
small  pay!  Get  New  La  France  today  . . . 
try  it  next  time  you  wash! 


A  PRODUCT  OF 
GENERAL  FOODS 
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AMAZING  SELF-POLISHING  SIMONIZ  FOR  FLOORS 

OUTSHINES 

THEM  Rll! 


Costs  less  to  use  because  it  lasts  longer! 

Millions  of  housewives  are  switching  to  ^elf-Polishing  Simoniz. 
They  find  it  gives  longer  wearing  beauty  and  keeps  their 

floors  brighter.  For  the  same  lasting  loveliness  that 
makes  Simoniz  so  famous  for  cars — insist  on 

Self-Polishing  Simoniz  for  your  floors. 


Sold  by  grocery,  hardware,  variety,  drug, 
paint,  5  cent!  to  $1,  auto  occestory,  deport- 
ment ttoret  — linoleum  dealers  everywhere. 
THE  SIMONIZ  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  16,  UL. 


Guaranteed  by 
Good  Housekeeping 

l^lii^AovcRiisioJiiiSll 


SELF  POLISHING  SIMONIZ 

FOR  FLOORS 


met 


(CoiUi unt  il  from  I'anf  110) 

thcsia  with  DcKtor  Read  in  attendance, 
quite  another  to  attempt  the  same  method 
and  result  with  nurses  and  interns  schooled 
in  the  belief  tiiat  childbirth  entails  agony 
that  must  be  routinely  relieved  by  drugs  and 
anesthesia.  I  did  not  relish  being  my  only 
supporter,  and  I  feared  even  more  either 
contradictions  or  ridicule  from  whoever 
might  be  assisting. 

While  they  were  preparing  to  admit  me  a 
pretty  young  nurse,  Jane  Welder,  came  by 
and  glanced  at  my  book. 

"Oh !  Are  you  going  to  have  your  baby  by 
that  man's  method?"  she  asked.  "I've  al- 
ways wanted  to  watch  a  natural  birth — I'm 
sure  he's  right." 

Her  words  were  music  to  my  ears,  and 
when  I  found  out  that  she  could  assist  if  I 
wished  to  engage  her  for  the  period  as  a  spe- 
cial nurse,  my  joyful  hopes  hit  a  new  high. 

The  second  pleasant  surprise  was  Doctor 
Arkelian,  the  intern  who  was  to  check  me 
from  then  until  I  was  ready  to  deliver.  He 
had  witnessed  a  Chinese  woman  give  birth 
naturally  and  apparently  without  pain,  so 
he,  too,  was  both  interested  and  sympathetic. 

No  two  people  could  have  been  kinder  or 
more  helpful  than  they,  and  I  believe  a  great 
deal  of  our  mutual  success  was  due  to  their 
goodhearted  acceptance  that  my  perform- 
ance would  in  all  prob- 


one,  wasn't  it!" — not,  "That  was 
painful,  wasn't  it?"  She  constantly  un! 
hned  the  remembrance  of  progress,  not 

When  Doctor  Arkelian  had  left  the 
time  with  the  promise  of  return  in  hal 
hour  to  check  dilation  again,  I  asked 
how  long  it  would  be  before  I  delive 
"Not  too  long,"  he  had  answered— on 
those  awful  hospital  answers  I  had  ah 
objected  to  in  former  deliveries. 

"Can't  you  give  me  something  more( 
nite?  Ten  hours?  Five  hours?" 

He  replied  that  he  thought  it  would 
less  than  five  hours,  which  satisfied  me.  1 
is  one  of  the  beauties  of  conscious  childbi 
You  can  not  only  ask  rational  questions, 
demand  and  get  understandable  answen 
had  never,  for  example,  asked  questions 
been  given  answers  on  the  progress  of  d' 
tion,  though  it  is  a  great  help  in  keep 
track  of  how  near  you  are  to  the  second  st 
and  delivery.  (The  first  stage,  incidental 
is  completed  with  full  dilation  of  the  ceni 
the  second  stage,  from  full  dilation  up  to. 
including  the  actual  birth  of  the  child; 
third  stage,  from  birth  through  the  exi 
sion  of  the  afterbirth.) 

It  was  about  a  quarter  of  five  wJl 
Arkelian  returned.  Contractions  were  ofte 
now,  and  harder.  Jane  said  she  thought 
would  run  down  fi 


unj 


ability  be  successful 
and  was  not  just  a 
mad  whimsey. 

The  third  and  al- 
most best  surprise  of 
all  was  an  empty  labor 
room!  I  would  be 
able  to  finish  up  the 
first  stage  by  myself 
without  anyone  else 
in  a  near-by  bed  to 
distract  me ! 

By  the  time  I  was 
ensconced  on  the  hard, 
narrow  labor  bed, 
giving  Doctor  Arkel- 
ian my  history  and 
sipping  Coke  (oh, 
blessed  foresight !), 
the  contractions  were 
about  four  minutes 
apart  and  becoming, 
some  of  them,  dis- 
tinctly uncomfort- 
able. Each  time,  I  would  go  as  lax  and  loose 
as  possible,  stop  talking  and  concentrate  on 
making  absolutely  no  facial  or  bodily  move- 
ment of  any  kind,  breathing  easily  and  only 
as  deeply  as  was  necessary,  going  utterly 
limp  in  every  part  of  my  body. 

Arkelian  thought  it  odd  at  first  and  would 
repeat  questions;  then  he  caught  on  and 
would  stop  talking  himself  during  a  con- 
traction. The  quiet  was  almost  silly — but 
certainly  efficacious,  both  peaceful  and 
strengthening.  The  more  uncomfortable  the 
contractions  became,  the  more  truly  and 
gratefully  I  would  think,  "This  is  certainly 
the  way  to  have  a  baby;  no  fussing  ^t  all, 
neither  energy-consuming  nor  upsetting." 
That  is  a  minor  sample  of  what  I  meant  by 
pain  without  suffering. 

When  the  history  was  finished  and  dila- 
tion checked  again,  Jane  began  reading  me 
appropriate  excerpts  from  Childbirth  With- 
out Fear,  the  best  therapy  she  could  possibly 
have  performed.  We  had  already  achieved 
first-name  status  with  each  other,  feeling 
that  "Mrs.  McKinney  "  and  "Miss  Welder" 
would  shortly  sound  pretty  foolish. 

Another  most  relieving  and  helpful  thing 
she  did  was  to  press  hard  against  my  lower 
back  as  the  contractions  involved  more  back 
|)ain.  That  pressure  on  the  sacrum  along 
witli  firm  massage,  suggested  by  D(x;tor 
Read  where  severe  backache  ix;rsists,  is  a 
most  marvelous  relief  and  I  recommend  it  to 
all  women  who  are  lucky  enough  to  have 
someone  on  hand  to  lieli)  at  that  stage.  An- 
other |x-rceptive  and  helpful  thing  .lane  did: 
when  a  painful  and  strong  contraction  set 
in  tlie  only  indication  was  my  breathing, 
which  would  lx;come  very  rapid,  almost  to 
the  jxjint  of  panting  Jane  would  say,  not 
brightly  but  sincerely,  "  My,  that  was  a  Rood 
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By  KrufHtino  I'obern  B«*yor 

You  live  in  Janeth's  laughing  eyes. 

You  speak  with  Barbara's  tongue; 
And  Richard,  reticent  and  wise. 
Is  you  when  you  were  young. 

Love's  roots  grow  deeper  than  the 
tomb. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  frost, 
One  flower  will  fall,  one  flower 
will  bloom — 
But  spring  is  never  lost! 
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bite  of  supper,  an  I 
replied  she  had  bet  [ 
and  run,  if  she  war  | 
to  be  on  hand  for 
next  step.  She  ofTt  I 
to  give  up  supil 
but  that  seemed  si  I 
so  she  left  as  Arkel  | 
checked  me  again. 

I  was  beginning! 
feel  very  tired,  a| 
told  him  so,  and  al 
told  him  that  acco)| 
ing  to  Read  this  onil 
of  lassitude  and 
tigue,  coupled  w:| 
harder-to-take  aj 
tractions,  meant  del 
nitely  that  the  fil 
stage  was  nearil 
completion.  ll 
agreed,  said  he  woil 
return  again  in  a  hJ 
hour,  and  that  iff 
needed  attention  in  the  meantime,  to  ri| 
the  bell.  He  went  out,  leaving  me  alone. 

The  contractions  were  really  gripping 
this  time,  reaching  way  up  my  back  as  wl 
as  around  in  front.  I  did  not  care  for  the! 
at  all.  The  lassitude  I  felt  was  tremendoil 
the  contractions  frequent,  profound  ail 
long,  and  I  began  to  feel  a  little  discouragt  I 
wondering  just  how  much  longer  I  was  su  I 
posed  to  keep  on  relaxing,  putting  up  wi 
this  sort  of  thing  in  a  passive  way.  wonderi  f 
how  much  worse  they  were  going  to  get  a 
when.  Then  again  I  remembered  Read's 
assurance  that  the  last  six  or  eight  contn 
tions  of  the  first  stage  were  the  most  tryii  I 
part  of  the  entire  labor,  and  that  they  we 
proof  the  second  stage  was  at  hand.  I  al 
remembered — from    what    seemed  mill 
away— Read's  prediction  that  with  entil 
into  the  second  stage  there  was  a  defini  | 
lowering  of  consciousness. 

"My  goodness!"  I  thought,  sudden! 
awake.  "I'm  in  the  second  stage!"  Anl 
without  more  ado,  rang  the  bell.  Arkelial 
appeared  as  if  by  magic.  "  I  think  I'm  start! 
ing  the  second  stage,"  I  said  groggily.  Hi 
took  one  look.  Sure  enough.  "How  far  d| 
lated?"  I  asked,  quite  drunk. 

"Fully  dilated"  was  his  brief  answeil 
calling  an  attendant,  and  I  was  wheeled  inti 
the  delivery  r(X)m.  "Where's  Welder?"  I  asl 
sured  Iiim  she  would  be  back  sliortly. 

As  they  wheeled  me  into  the  deliverl 
r(K)m,  all  pain  of  every  sort  suddenly  ceascdl 
a  most  delightful  sensation,  though  the  conl 
tmctions  continued.  This  joyful  state  madi[ 
me  even  more  delirious. 

There  seemed  to  lie  about  :i  thousand  at| 
tendanis  gathered  around,  though  when 
counted  thert!  were  only  half  a  iVr/.vn  -  medi  j 
cal  students  and  interns  and  a  coui)le  ol 
nurses.  1  imagine  this  is  a  larger  grouj)  tharl 
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Just 
Whistle... 


by  Bissell 


What  do  you  do  when  your  cherub 
child  trails  cookie  crumbs  over 
your  newly  cleaned  rug?  Spank? 
No  .  .  . 

Just  whistle  .  .  .  and  get  out  your 
Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper.  See  how 
that  new  "Bisco-matic"*  Brush 
Action  gets  the  dirt,  at  a  touch  I 
No  need  to  bear  down  .  .  . 


This  miracle  brush  adjusts  itself 
automatically  to  any  rug  nap, 
thick  or  thin.  Sweeps  clean  under 
beds  and  chairs,  with  the  handle 
held  low ! 

Save  your  vacuum  for  occa- 
sional cleaning,  and  whisk 
through  quick  everyday  clean- 
ups with  your  "Bisco-matic" 
Bissell®! 


Exceptional  values.  Bisco-matic  "Bissells 
with  "Sta-up"  Handle  and  easy  "Flip-O" 
Empty  as  low  as  $6.45.  Other  models  for 
even  less.  Illustrated:  the  "Vonity"  at  $8.45. 


Bissell 
Sweepers 

The  Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Compa  ny 
Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


•Ree.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Bissell's  pat- 
ented full  sprint;  controlled  brush 


is  ordinarily  required  to  attend  a .  simple 
delivery,  and  that  some  of  them  must  have 
shown  up  just  to  watch.  I  tried  to  get  all 
their  names,  but  found  it  difficult  to  con- 
centrate in  my  semistuporous  state. 

Then  Doctor  Betts  walked  in.  "Hello, 
Betsy,"  he  greeted  me.  "How's  it  going?" 

"It  works,  Tom!  It  really  works!  And  it 
doesn't  hurt  a  bit!" 

"Good,"  he  replied.  "But  it  isn't  over 
yet."  And  he  started  scrubbing  up. 

"I  feel  as  if  I'd  had  five  Martinis,"  I  mut- 
tered hazily  and  happily  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular— I  was  still  enjoying  an  utterly  pain- 
less period — and  heard  a  masculine  voice  in 
back  of  me,  half  laughing,  half  mystified: 

"She  feels  as  if  she'd  had  five  cocktails; 
she  hasn't  even  had  medication." 

A  new  male  voice  with  a  delightful  accent 
broke  in  excitedly.  "You  see?  She  isn't  in 
any  distress,  she's  having  a  good  time!  I've 
seen  this  over  and  over  again  in  Austria." 

I  swiveled  my  head  around  and  met  Doc- 
tor Kripp,  resident  obstetrician  at  the  hos- 
pital. "Don't  you  leave!  You  stay  right 
here!"  I  grabbed  his  hand.  "You're  just  the 
man  I  want  around.  You've  seen  this  kind 
of  birth  before?" 

"Many  times,"  he  answered. 

The  back  pains  had  disappointingly  re- 
turned, but  so  had  Nurse  Welder.  The  at- 
mosphere was  as  dreamlike  as  Alice  in  Won- 
derland. She  was  again  at  her  blessedly  re- 
lieving task  of  pressing  against  my  lower 
back.  But  the  contractions  were  suddenly 
bewildering.  Where  was  I?  At  the  bearing- 
down  stage  or  still  at  the  end  of  the  first 
stage?  Should  I  relax  through  them  or  be- 
tween them  and  push?  It  didn't  feel  right  to 
relax  any  more. 

"What  should  I  do?"  I  asked. 

"Still  just  try  to  relax,  Betsy,"  said  Jane. 
"They  have  to  prepare  you  for  delivery." 

"Unless  you  feel  like  bearing  down.  Go 
ahead  if  you  do."  This  from  Doctor  Betts. 

I  LOOKED  around.  "Heavens!  Are  you  still 
scrubbing?  How  long  does  that  go  on?" 
For  ten  minutes,  it  appeared.  "Tom,  did 
Mrs.  O'Brien  go  as  far  as  this?  "  She  was  an- 
other of  his  patients  who  had  read  the  book 
and  started  out  to  follow  the  technique, 
only  to  change  her  mind. 

"Not  quite — but  you're  not  finished  your- 
self yet.  No,  she  didn't  go  quite  as  far  as 
this." 

"Goody."  I  felt  fretful,  and  childishly 
pleased. 

Then  began  what  to  me  was  the  musical- 
comedy  part  of  the  delivery,  never  before 
having  really  observed  how  a  delivering 
woman  is  arranged  and  managed  in  conven- 
tional births. 

First,  two  people  got  hold  of  my  legs,  at 
which  I  told  them  to  cease  and  desist. 
"Leave  me  alone,  they're  comfortable  that 
way!  Darn  it,  I'm  not  drugged,  I'm  con- 
scious! Tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  do, 
and  I'll  do  it."  This  surprised  them,  but  they 
left  my  legs  alone. 

Then  somebody  brought  over  a  Torque- 
mada  arrangement  with  shoulder  pads,  and 
started  to  fit  me  into  it. 

' '  Now  what's  that  for  ?"  So  I  wouldn't  move 
out  of  the  Sterile  Field,  it  seemed.  I  felt  like  a 
horse  being  tethered.  "Well,  I  won't.  If  I  do, 
tell  me,  and  I'll  move  back."  So  they  took 
the  shoulder  arranger  away.  Somebody 
brought  over  a  set  of  stirrups  next.  The 
horse  feeling  was  unavoidable. 

"She  won't  need  those,"  said  Doctor 
Betts,  and  they  too  vanished. 

Then  they  put  on  sterile  leggings,  and  over 
those  a  sterile  sheet,  folded,  on  each  leg,  held 
on  by  great  clamps,  outsize  versions  of  the 
ones  small  boys  use  to  keep  their  trousers 
out  of  bicycle  chains. 

"Now  this  is  going  to  hurt  and  hurt  a  lot, 
Betsy,  for  about  a  minute,"  said  Tom. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Methylate,"  said  Jane.  "It's  a  disinfec- 
tant. For  the  sterile  field."  Horses  again.  She 
took  her  hand  from  the  small  of  my  back 
where  it  must  have  been  nearly  broken  by 
that  time,  and  held  mine.  I  reached  out  on 
the  other  side  and  found  the  nice  firm  grip 
of  a  young  med  student,  and  then  they 
poured  the  stuff  on. 


Full  of  practical 
suggestions  on  how 
to  make  your  home 
more  attractive 
and  livable 
with  STEEL 


Lavishly  illustrated 
in  full  color.  Send  the 
coupon  for  your  copies  . . .  today! 

HERE  are  two  noteworthy  additions  to  your  "dream  house"  file. 
"Let's  Build  a  Home"  deals  simply  and  practically  with  the  many 
ways  in  which  steel  can  contribute,  structurally,  to  the  las^ihg  beauty, 
strength  and  safety  of  your  new  home.  "Let's  Furnish  a  Home"  discusses 
in  equally  simple  and  helpful  terms,  how  you  can  get  more  for  your 
money  by  investing  in  steel  equipment  for  your  home  .  .  .  including 
furniture,  appliances,  fixtures,  wall  coverings,  heating  systems,  etc. 
Between  them,  these  2  books  present  perhaps  the  most  complete  infor- 
mation yet  collected  on  the  use  of  steel  in  modern  residences.  Illustrated 
in  full  color.  32  pages  packed  with  useful  ideas  and  information.  Don't 
fail  to  get  your  free  copies.  Mail  the  coupon  today! 
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The  U-S-S  label  at  left  is  one  of  a  family  of  U-S-S  Ial>cl8.  Some  say  "Premier 
Sprin;;  Wire,"  or  "Vitrenamcl"  or  just  "Slecl"  .  .  .  but  all  have  ihe  tdf;  lei  lers  U  -S-  S 
promitieiitly  displayed.  Whenever  you  see  these  letters  U-S-.S — the  trade-mark  of 
Unileil  Stales  Steel — you  know  the  steel  is  {^ood. 

LISTEN  TO.  The  Thaaire  Guild  on  the  Ait,  presented  everti  l^iindnp  ex-eniiiff  hi/  United  States  Steel.  Avier- 
icaii  Broiutenstiiiy  Coiiipanij,  eoast-tii-cuast  nctworli.  Consult  your  newspaper  for  time,  and  station. 
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has  all  these  advantages 


Potented-governof  controlled  motof  delivers 
Foil  Power  on  oil  speeds.  Beoters  never  vary 
their  speed  os  batter  thins-out  or  thlckens-up 
whether  se<  Slow  or  FosI,  for  EVEN  mixing. 


ENJOY  NEW  FREEDOM  FROM  THE  TIRING  ARM-WORK  OF 
COOKING,  BAKING,  GETTING  MEALS 

Only  the  new  Sunbeam  .Mixmaster  gives  you  all  these 
special  advantages  you  want  and  deserve  when  you  buy 
a  food  mixer.  So  he  sure  the  mixer  you  get  (or  the  one 
you  receive  as  a  gift)  is  the  original  and  the  OM.Y 
Mixmaster.  There's  only  one  by  that  name.  -Mixmasier 
puts  that  i;X  I  RA  deliciousncss,  liX'l  RA  success  into 
every  recipe.  Over  five  milli<)n  enthusiastic  users  are  its 
best  advertisements.  I  hough  tremendous  popularity  has 
made  Sunbeam  Mixmasfers  scarce,  despite  constantly 
growing  production— /W^/ /«  yniir  Inirlww  and  be  riihly 
rewarded.  See  \oiir  dealer. 

&j  SUNBEAM  CORPORATION,  Oapl  50.  Chicago  SO,  III. 
Conada   371  Wotlon  Rd  ,  So  Toronto  9 
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Betts  was  right,  it  certainly  stung.  Both 
the  med  student  and  Jane  must  have  thought 
the  metliylate  had  been  pt^ured  on  them 
before  the  minute  was  up,  I  squeezed  their 
hands  so  hard,  but  s(K)n  it  was  over. 

"Now  I'm  .going  to  rupture  the  mem- 
branes." said  Tom.  "It  won't  hurt  a  bit." 

I  begged  him  to  let  me  do  it  myself,  fear- 
ing that  any  artificial  interference  would 
spoil  Nature's  and  Doctor  Read's  plan,  but 
before  the  sentence  was  (inished  the  mem- 
branes had  been  ruptured— it  was  only 
a  second's  work— and  with  sudden,  vio- 
lent force  a  bearing-down  contraction  had 
taken  hold  of  me.  and  I  pushed  wildly 
and  involuntarily,  making  a  perfectly  dread- 
ful face  as  I  did  so,  also  involuntarily. 

The  effort  was  so  great  and  sudden  I  lay 
back  moaning  after  it.  and  Tom  said.  "From 
now  on.  Betsy,  any  time  \q\x  want  gas  you 
can  have  it,  all  you  want."  He  was  so  kind 
and  reluctant  to  have  me  suffer.  I  realized 
that,  but  was  so  enraged  at  the  mention 
of  gas,  when  all  I  wanted  was  to  be  told 
I  was  doing  fine  and  didn't  need  it— also 
so  busy  working — all  I  could  say  was, 
"Shut  xipl" 

They  had  brought  the  nitrous-oxide  tank 
in  by  that  time,  and  I  had  almost  wept, 
thinking  I  smelled  ether  and  was  sooner  or 
later  to  be  duped  into  missing  the  big  event. 
They  finally  convinced  me  it  was  truly 
nitrous  oxide,  and  that  it  would  be  admin- 
istered only  when  and  if  I  wished  it. 

Labor  continued  with  the  bearing-down 
contractions  becoming  ever  more  insistent 
and  irresistible.  I  pushed  harder  than  I 
thought  it  possible  for  a  human  being  to 
push  without  splitting  in  two.  There  was  a 
most  terrible  urge  to  rid  myself  of  the  baby, 
and  again  Jane  Welder's  and  the  med  stu- 
dent's helping  hands  must  have  been 
squeezed  almost  to  pulp,  since  I  was  using 
them  for  leverage. 

My  animal  reactions  to  labor  must  have 
indeed  presented  a  harrowing  picture  of 
agonized  suffering.  When  I  pushed  with  a 
contraction,  quite  dreadful  loud  sounds  and 
grunts  accompanied  the  effort,  together  with 
a  face  contorted  beyond  anything  my  face 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  before  or  since. 
As  I  half  rose  from  m.\  lying  position  with 
the  force  of  a  contraction,  I  could  see  it  in 
the  mirror,  and  it  certainly  looked  as  if  I 
were  suffering  the  tortures  of  the  damned. 
As  soon  as  a  contraction  waned.  I  would  sink 
back  exhausted,  uttering  the  most  piteous 
agonized  moans  and  groans,  thinking  to 
myself,  "You  darn  fool,  you  sound  like  a 
calliope,  and  you're  frightening  your 
obstetrician."  He  had  offered  me  gas 
numerous  times  only  to  be  rudely  answered 
"Shut  up!"  Yet.  I  simply  could  not  help 
myself. 

The  noises  that  issued  forth  had  practi- 
cally nothing  to  do  with  pain,  everything  to 
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do  with  labor.  The  grunts  were  the  r ' 
of  effort,  the  moans,  relief  from  effort  ( 
mental  distress  that  the  baby  was  still  ii  \ 
and  was  continuing  to  make  me  feel  a  I 
utterably  full  and  unrelieved.  Each 
traction  was  a  relief  from  each  rest,  aiutl 
chance  to  push  the  baby  out,  eadi  n  f 
relief  from  the  effort  of  the  previous  f 
traction. 


There  was  certainly  pain  during  this  • 
die  second-stage  effort,  some  of  it  simil: 
though  not  so  severe  as  the  last  contrac 
of  the  first  stage,  but  the  Herculean  ( 
involved  in  giving  birth  was  so  trenu'njt 
and  all-engrossing  I  just  didn't  have 
or  energy  to  bother  much  about  it.  ( 
bothered  by  it.  Again,  pain  witl 
suffering.  And  I  found  what  ever; 
knows:  that  with  each  contraction, 
pain  lasted  only  until  I  could  gather  m 
together,  take  a  couple  of  deep  hn 
and  bear  down.  The  harder  and  long' 
pushed,  the  quicker  and  more  complete 
relief. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second  stage 
backache  disappeared.  I  tried  to  pre 
myself  for  what  Doctor  Read  had  predi 
would  be  a  horrid  sensation  of  split' 
and  a  feeling,  not  of  pain,  but  of  the  ir 
nence  of  pain.  I  remembered  that  spli 
sensation  dimly  from  the  previous  6 
eries.  By  now  I  was  experiencing  it 
in  full  force.  Also  the  feeling,  as  predi 
that  I  was  about  to  be  hurt,  and 
badly. 

I  tried,  as  the  head  came  dowTi.  to 
what  I  thought  was  the  perineum,  for 
states  that  with  a  relaxed  perineum  a 
can  be  bom  with  almost  no  sensation  \ 
soever  to  the  mother.  But  soinething 
wTong.  (It  was  three  days  later  I  discov 
to  my  chagrin,  what  and  where  the  perir 
actually  is !  I  was  totallv  unaware  of  its 
rect  location,  confusing  it  with  the 
medically  known  as  the  vulva.)  What 
relaxing  I  was  doing  between  contrac 
didn't  seem  to  be  having  the  right  el 
and  had  I  moaned  less  and  relaxed  mori 
result  would  probably  have  been  bei 
But  with  each  contraction  now.  that  feJ 
of  splitting  and  imminent  pain  was  ge 
closer  and  closer,  frighteningly  so. 

"What  should  I  do?  "  I  begged  of  an} 
"Tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do!" 

This  part  of  labor  was  definitely  not  g 
according  to  Hoyle,  or  Read.  Obvio 
with  wrong  ideas  in  my  head,  I  was  b< 
to  have  trouble  at  this  point.  But  I  d 
know  that  then.  All  I  knew  was  that 
time  nobody  answered  me  except  Jane, 
had,  along  with  others,  encouraged 
praised  and  between  contractions  urge( 
to  be  quiet  and  relax.  But  with  no  aut 
tative  answer  or  instructions  I  sudf 
realized  that  in  regular  obstetric  pract 
and  I  couldn't  have  had  a  finer  or  mor 
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)T  more  co-operative  obstetrician— con- 
tion  with  the  patient  during  birth  is  a 
stj    upsetting  departure. 

course.  Ordinarily  by  that  time  the  pa- 
is completely  out,  leaving  the  obstetri- 
free  to  concentrate  on  his  delicate  job 
3ut  interruption.  Instructions  to  the 
nt,  naturally,  would  also  be  absent, 
unnecessary. 

»r  the  first  time  I  realized  the  unhappy 
1  of  a  sentence  in  the  book,  which  had 
2 me  laugh  when  I  first  read  it :  "Modem 
ice  has  emphasized  the  art  of  obstetrics 
out  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
Ijally  a  woman  present  as  well  as  a  repro- 
ory  apparatus."  There  I  was,  but  except 
he  part  that  was  producing  the  baby, 
»  I  wasn't.  It  was  a  frustrating  feeling, 
I  was  much  too  occupied  to  explain  or 
tion  further. 

le  head  was  being  born,  it  was  hurting 
was  going  to  hurt  worse,  I  was  con- 
,ed— and  when  Betts  said,  "Will  you 
le    some  now.  Betsy?"  I  gasped,  "Yes! 
!  '*  and  immediately  the  gas  cone  was  put 
my  face  and  I  gulped  it  feverishly, 
hen  I  heard  the  worst  threat  yet,  again 
red  out  of  kindness.  "And  leave  it  on!" 
;'s  not  easy  to  talk  with  one  of  those 
gs  on  your  face,  but  I  managed  to  get 
"No!  Take  it  off!" 

le  had  a  brief,  rather  absurd  passage  at 
s.  "Don't  you  do  it!" 
Take  it  off!  I'm  rational  and  I  know 
it  I'm  saying.  Take  it  off!" 
ittle  Jane  backed  me  up,  and  off  it  came, 
in  time  for  me  to  realize  the  relaxing 
wasn't  right,  and  to  recognize  the  same 
tting  pain  again.  I  took  another  whif 
bore  down,  but  this  time  the  mask  was 
oved  immediately  and  without  question. 
I  bore  down  the  last  time,  there  was  the 
5t  curious  feeling,  as  if  a  little  fish  were 
ggling  out— and — no  more  pain. 
It's  stopped  hurting ! "  I  cried. 
Of  course,"  said  Betts.  "That  was  the 
of  the  baby.  It's  born,  and  it's  a  boy. 
pk  down  and  you  can  see  it." 
fhere  he  was,  the  cutest  thing  I  have  ever 
leld  in  my  life,  still  attached  to  the  long, 
tening  cord.  He  was  glistening  and  shin- 
too.  In  fact,  the  whole  world  was  shining 
h  a  joy  I  expiect  I  shall  never  reach  again 
ess  I  have  another  baby.  I  was  exhausted 
ecstatic  both,  and  near  crying  with  de- 
it  and  triumph.  "I'm  so  happy!  I'm  so 
ppy!  But  Larry  will  be  furious!"  I 
ghed  as  I  said  it,  knowing  he  had  wanted 
rirl;  we  both  had,  though  I  knew  neither 
us  was  going  to  be  anything  but  delighted. 
For  the  next  few  minutes  I  watched  with 
;erest  as  the  baby  was  tended  to,  the  cord 
and  clamped.  Then  Betts  took  the  cord 
his  hand,  asked  me  to  bear  down  again, 
lich  I  did,  expelling  the  afterbirth  with 
greatest  of  ease  and  not  a  twinge. 
Any  lacerations?"  asked  someone. 
"I'm  just  going  to  find  out,"  said  Doctor 
;tts. 

There  was  a  small  tear  which  would  re- 
tire two  stitches.  He  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
.8  for  them,  and  I  said,  "Sure,"  indifferent, 
)w  that  the  big  event  was  over.  So  I  in- 
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haled  nitrous  oxide  while  the  first  stitch  was 
put  in,  and  then  realized  to  my  horror  that 
if  I  kept  breathing  it  I  would  really  go  under. 
I  had  no  intention  of  missing  whatever  else 
might  be  going  to  happMi,  and  again  told 
them  to  remove  the  mask.  There  was  a  short 
argument  again,  and  this  time  as  the  mask 
was  removed  they  wheeled  the  tank  away. 

"Well,"  said  Betts,  "he's  gone  and  there's 
still  another  stitch,  so  you'll  have  to  have  it 
without." 

When  I  felt  the  pricks  of  the  insertion, 
just  about  the  equivalent  of  a  couple  of  quick 
hypodermic  injections,  I  could  have  kicked 
myself  for  bothering  with  anything  for  the 
first;  it  was  that  innocuous.  Read  had  said 
that  the  whole  area  was  more  or  less  without 
sensation  for  some  minutes  after  birth,  and 
he  was  right.  He  also  said  sensation  returned 
very  shortly,  and  he  was  right  about  that 
too.  About  ten  minutes  later  I  began  to  feel  a 
soreness  such  as  I  have  never  before  experi- 
enced. As  they  were  massaging  my  abdomen, 
I  remarked  to  one  of  the  nurses  that  what  I 
was  feeling  now  was  certainly  worse  than 
anything  labor  had  offered  in  the  way  of  hon- 
est pain,  and  before  long  I  was  given  a  sixth 
of  a  grain  of  morphine,  whiA  made  things 
more  comfortable. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  tell.  The  post- 
natal hour  in  the  delivery  room  passed 
quietly  with  my  abdomen  being  massaged 
while  I  looked  at  my  new  baby,  held  him 
and  gave  the  awe-struck  nurse  (Jane  had  left 
by  then)  a  jumbled  digest  of  Childbirth 
Without  Fear. 

I  could  not  describe  the  utter  calm,  peace 
and  happiness  of  that  time,  nor  the  marvel- 
ous sense  of  completeness  and  content.  It 
has  to  be  experienced  to  be  known,  and  the 
moderate  discomforts  I  had  undergone — far 
far  less  than  anyone  who  has  not  experienced 
or  seen  a  birth  of  that  sort  would  believe — 
were  no  price  at  all  for  this  perfect  reward. 

When  Doctor  Betts  made  his  first  post- 
natal call,  and  after  we  had  discussed  the 
way  I  had  sounded  in  contrast  to  the  way  I 
felt — which  was  a  surprise  to  him— he  told 
me  frankly  that  the  kind  of  birth  we  had  ex- 
perienced was  rather  more  trouble  for  the 
obstetrician  than  routine  deliveries.  I  felt 
badly,  and  apologized  for  being  a  bother. 

"Bother?"  he  said  gruffly.  "Bother!  Who 
said  you  were  a  bother?  I  wish  every  woman 
would  have  her  baby  like  that!" 

"But  I  thought  you  said  it  was  more 
trouble  for  you." 

"So  it  is,  Betsy.  But  what's  that  got  to  do 
with  it?  I  don't  care  how  much  trouble  a  de- 
livery is;  what  I  care  about  are  a  healthy 
mother  and  a  healthy  child.  I  only  wish  all 
my  patients  could  have  their  babies  the  way 
you  did." 

At  the  end  of  my  hospital  chart  is  the 
following  notation,  which  sums  up  briefly  all 
I  have  said  at  length. 

"This  33-year-old  woman,  gravida  five, 
para  three,  had  her  complete  delivery  with- 
out anesthesia  of  any  kind.  Her  pain  was 
minimal  and  she  was  co-operative  through- 
out. Labor  was  10 '  ■>  hours  long,  second  stage 
55 '60.  Both  mother  and  child  are  in  e.xcel- 
lent  condition." 


lMERICAN  AXD  llV-AMERirAW  SOCIAL  SEilJIIITV 

(Conlinued  fro?)!  Page  12) 


lousands  of  days'  wages  every  year.  And 
le  difficulty  of  paying  exceptional  medical 
ills  is  meeting  them  when  they  are 
resented. 

The  state  would  do  better  to  guarantee 
)ans,  through  the  banks,  at  2  per  cent,  pay- 
ble  in,  say,  two  years,  to  enable  people  to 
ay  off  the  costs  of  emergencies,  these  loans 
uaranteed  on  character  alone.  It  would  cost 
IT  less  money  than  present  plans,  make  char- 
cter  a  negotiable  asset,  and  prevent  people 
1  emergencies  from  becoming  the  victims  of 
nconscionable  loan  sharks. 

The  state  could  help  everyone  provide  for 
lis  own  old  age  by  allowing  the  deduction 
rom  taxable  income  of  a  certain  percentage 
if  earnings,  this  to  be  invested  in  Govem- 
nent  bonds  and  subject  to  taxation  only 
^'hen  cashed. 


In  short,  the  essence  of  a  good  American 
Social  Security  system  is  to  find  every  pos- 
sible means  of  helping  people  to  help  them- 
selves without  a  vast  extension  of  parasitic 
bureaucracy.  Nobody  can  eat.  drink,  wear 
or  live  in  card  catalogues  and  red  tape,  but 
everyone  has  to  pay  for  them. 

The  history  of  the  all-embracing  state, 
from  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  present  day, 
has  been  a  history  of  progressive  decay  in 
the  vigor  and  productivity  of  society,  and 
the  independence  of  the  people. 

And  the  form  of  welfare  state  we  are  now- 
moving  toward  originated  in  Germany  under 
Bismarck  and  was  for  two  generations  the 
world's  outstanding  example.  Bismarck's 
aim,  openly  stated  by  him,  was  to  create  a 
population  docile  to  the  state.  He  succeeded. 

I  IIK  KNl) 


a  perfect  cup  of  coffee  every  time 


ALL  YOU  DO 
IS  PUT  IN  THE 
WATER  AND 
COFFEE. 


COFFECMASTER  coffee  is  ALWAYS  delicious— because  everything 
is  automatic.  The  secret  of  delicious  coffee-making  is  correct  water 
temperature,  agitation,  and  brewing  time,  just  as  a  perfect  cake  requires 
perfect  baking  time  and  temperature.  In  Sunbeam  C^offeeniaster,  the 
water  is  always  at  the  same  high  hcat—aittomatically.  Brewing  time 
is  always  the  SAme—a/itoniaticully.  (Coffee  is  kept  piping  hot.  at  the 
perfect  drinking  temperature,  after  it's  m?Ldii— automatically.  You  get 
all  the  requirements  for  perfect  coffee  in  Sunbeam  C^offeemaster  every 
time — automatically.  You  can't  miss. 

AMD  LISTEN  TO  THIS!  Whether  you  make  one  cup  or  eight,  you  always 
get  the  same  perfect  cup.  That's  because  ALL  the  water  rises.  Not  a  drop  ever  ' 
remains  in  the  lower  vessel  tociiliite  the  coffee  when  it  comes  down.  Sunbeam 
Coffeemaster  is  the  ONLY  vacuum-type  coffee-maker  that  gives  you  this 
important  advantage.  Be  sure  your  coffee-maker  is  the  Sunbeam  Coffeemaster 
to  get  the  same  clear,  taste-tempting  perfection  in  every  cup.  The  only  truly 
automatic  coffee-maker.  See  your  dealer. 

@  SUNBEAM  CORPORATION,  Dept.  50,  Chicago  SO,  Hlinois    •    Toronto  9,  Canada 


SET  IT!  FORGET  IT! 
Read  the  paper, 
dress  the  childrrn.  In 
a  few  minutes,  click ! 
...  it  shuts  itself  off 
when  cofFee  is  done. 
Resets  itself  to  keep 
coffee  hot. 
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By  MARY  MOK 


>0.  5     SKIIIKS  IIY  IIOI'SKWIVKS 
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Foreign  Juuds  arekis  familiar  to  the  Moks  as  baked  beans  and  corn  on  the  cob. 


The  dayby-day  meals  of  actual  housewives,  cooking  in  their 
oivn  kitchens,  who  have  agreed  to  share  the  benefits  of  their  ex- 
perience with  other  Journal  readers.  They  make  no  preten- 
sions, but  do  the  best  jobs  they  know  hoivto  do,  to  provide  their 
families  ivith  healthful  food,  frequently  on  limited  budgets. 


GREW  up  in  a  small  town,  where  we  raised  our 
own  chickens,  cows,  vegetables,  fruit  and  ber- 
ries. The  variety  and  abundance  of  fresh,  de- 
licious foods  were  tremendous,  hut  my  parents 
never  quite  succeeded  in  teaching  me  to  extend 
my  taste  range  beyond  meat  and  potatoes.  I  mar- 
ried a  European,  and  my  mind,  if  not  my  waist- 
line, was  broadened. 

Under  my  husband's  influence,  I  soon  over- 
came my  prejudice  against  sea  food,  shellfish  and 
a  large  number  of  other  things  which  I  now  con- 
sider to  belong  among  the  grand  gifts  of  Nature. 
I  even,  believe  it  or  not,  have  become  fond  of 
smoked  eel,  and  my  favorite  breakfast  nowadays 
(yes,  he  is  a  Hollander!)  consists  of  fruit  juice  fol- 
lowed by  crisp  hot  rolls  with  Cheddar  or  Munster 
cheese  and  coffee. 

In  our  present  world,  rent  by  strife  and  sharp 
divisions,  there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  nothing  more 
important  in  the  education  of  children  than  the 
teaching  of  tolerance.  We  must  train  our  young- 
sters not  only  to  know  that  there  are  other  lan- 
guages besides  English,  other  customs  and  tradi- 
tions besides  American  ones,  but  also  to  believe 
that  those  languages,  customs  and  traditions  are 
at  least  as  good  as  ours  and  certainly  just  as  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  peoples  who  speak,  practice 
and  observe  them. 

The  nursery  and,  a  little  later,  the  family  dining 
room  are  excellent  places  to  start,  for  I  am  sure 
that  to  teach  children  to  enjoy  foreign  dishes  in 
some  subtle  manner  lidps  them  to  he  recejitivf;  to 
new  and  sl^ange  ideas  in  art,  music  and  literature. 

In  any  case,  that's  how  it  has  worked  out  in  our 
home.  I  adherf:  to  the  old-fashioned  notion  thai 
youngsters  should  Ir-arn  to  eat  whatever  is  put  br-- 
fore  them,  and  I  k;gan  quite  early  to  include  such 
foreign  delicacies  as  Swedish  meat  balls,  German 
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•  To  keep  cheese  fresh,  wrap  in  a  muslin  or  linen 
riolh  that  has  l>een  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  then 
«lippefl  in  water  an<l  wrung  out.  Vt  hen  the  eluth  is  no 
longer  damp,  after  a  few  days,  repeat  the  procedure, 
^ou  can  also  wrap  the  cloth-enclosed  cheese  in  wax 
paper  so  the  odor  does  not  get  into  the  refrigerator. 

•  To  retain  flavor  in  corn  on  the  coh,  -stand  the  ears, 
imhusked.  in  al>out  54  inch  of  water  in  a  pot  until 
ready  to  cook.  Into  the  pot  in  which  the  corn  is  to  he 
cooked,  put  about  54  inch  of  water  and  an  equal 
amoimt  of  milk,  and  1  tablespoon  of  sugar.  Bring  the 
water-and-milk  mixture  to  a  boil,  stand  husked  ears 
upright  in  pot,  cover  tightly  and  steam  5  minutes. 
Remove  and  serve  immediately. 

•  To  keep  knives  sharp,  a  holder  that  sharpens  the 
knives  as  they  are  removed  from  it  is  a  great 
asset  in  the  kitchen.  Attach  the  holder  to  the  wall 
near  your  worktable  or  sink. 

•  In  washing  walls  or  any  other  flat  surface,  always 
begin  washing  at  the  bottom,  to  avoid  making  dirty 
streaks.  You  will  find  that  the  water  does  not  mark 
the  clean  area  below  if  it  runs  down. 

•  To  make  iced  coffee  that  tastes  like  a  Broadway 
soda,  add  a  little  prepared  chocolate  sirup,  instead  <»f 
sugar,  to  your  iced  coffee. 

9  To  season  your  frying  pan,  never  wash  it !  I)<»es  this 
shock  you?  A  fine  Fren<-h  chef  gave  me  this  advice. 
After  using  pan,  wipe  out  with  a  paper  towel,  cover 
with  wax  paper,  and  put  away  until  use<l  again.  The 
pan  will  not  retain  odors;  it  simply  becomes  seasoned 
like  a  wooden  salad  bowl.  I  n<ler  no  circumstance 
must  you  use  the  pan  for  anything  except  frying. 

•  Tok<M'p  pots  and  pans  handy,  handsome  an<l  home- 
like, I  like  the  way  our  ancestors  hung  the  p<»ts  and 
l>an»  over  the  range.  Have  a  molding  put  up  over  your 
range,  the  same  length  as  the  range,  put  in  hooks  ul 
regular  intervals,  an<l  hang  up  your  pots  and  pans 
uilliin  easy  reach.  Naturally,  the  pans  must  be  kept 
shining  or  the  whole  effect  is  spoiled. 

9  Instead  ofsaying  "No"  when  a  cliibi  asks  forsome- 
lliiiig  <ir  begs  pcrmiHsion  to  <lo  HOin<-l  liing,  slop  an<l 
<-onHi<ler  if  it  is  not  posHible  to  say  ">«'h'"  insteail. 
Oft •■11  it  is.  Kvcryom-  is  inucli  happier  in  a  home  Hhcre 
llu-re  an-  not  t<M>  iriany  "N«»'m." 

•  To  sliip  or  iKit  to  slap.  I  do  not  bcli<-v<-  in  physical 
punislinicnt.  >V  lii'ri  my  cliildreii  were  Mniiillcr  and  I 
was  Icinplcd  to  spiiiili  or  stap  n  child,  I  alwuyH  tried 
to  iniUKinc  Iiom  I  Hould  feel  if  a  giant  sliould  come 
idoiig  aii<l  bit  me  cvi-ry  time  I  flid  HonictliiiiK  wrong, 
anil  I  were  iinul>l<-  to  bit  ba«  k.  W  e  arc  all  giantx  to  our 
I  liildrcii.  benevolent  or  mean,  aH  the  cuHe  tnuy  tie. 


pancakes,  minestrone,  borsch,  and  even  mussels, 
salami  and  kippers  in  the  children's  menu. 

Aside  from  other  considerations,  the  variety  is 
good  for  them.  Moreover,  should  they  have  the 
good  fortune  to  make  a  European  trip,  as  my  eld- 
est son,  then  seventeen,  did  last  year,  they  will 
be  able  to  order  something  besides  ham  and  eggs 
in  Paris  and  to  think  of  a  few  items  more  inter- 
esting than  spaghetti  when  in  Rome.  And,  while 
they  are  still  small,  they  will  not  get  themselves 
disliked  when  visiting  friends  and  relatives  by 
complaining  that  "I  don't  like  this"  and  "I  can't 
eat  that." 

This  is  how  it  works  out  with  us — the  foods  of 
foreign  origin  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  baked  beans. 
I  plan  each  menu  with  the  whole  week  in  mind 
and  order  accordingly. 

On  Monday  order  eggs,  fruit,  meat  for  two  or 
three  days,  vegetables,  dried  fruit,  tomato  juice, 
and  so  on,  so  that  you  have  everything  on  hand 
when  needed.  For  example,  for  Monday  dinner  I 
have  planned  tomato-juice  cocktail  because  I  will 
need  a  little  juice  for  my  stroganoff. 

When  making  puddings,  make  enough  for  din- 
ner one  day  and  lunch  the  next  day.  While  making 
spaghetti  sauce  Tuesday,  also  cook  dried  apricots 
and  prunes  separately.  You  can  then  have  the 
apricots  one  day  and  combine  them  with  prunes 
for  a  compote  the  next  day.  While  cooking  the 
sauce,  other  household  duties  can  be  done,  which 
sliould  leave  the  afternoon  (entirely  free,  since  the 
spaghetti  is  boiled  at  the  last  niiinite  and  the 
salad  can  he  mixed  at  the  table. 

On  Thursilay  buy  half  of  a  ham,  which  you  boil 
for  dinner.  .Sandwiches  are  made  of  it  the  next  day 
for  lunch.  Put  it  in  the  icebox  and  forget  it  on 
Friflay.  Saturday  the  ham  is  glazed  and  baked  and 
seems  like  an  entirely  (Continurd  on  I'ate  IJ5) 
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fAt^-meO  BANANAS 


To^om,l'/ujf 


'BjiC>ezM.->Kiajt 


V  u+Ur  orfipn-tipped  bananas.  Fry 
Peel  all-yeUow  or  sUghtiy  g«en  t  PP 

.,„wly  in  butter  or  o*e^^a'^ 

pierced  wrth  a  t"*,  ,  vegetable. 

Sprinkle  lightly  with  salt,  berve  n 

Cut  bananas  crosswise  intohalv^sor,uar^rs  before 

frying,  if  desired. 

fish,  po'^try.  'Ses,  c^se  and  ofcr  ves 
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1  ^cif. 
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Want  room  for  70  lbs.  of  frozen  food 
in  your  new  refrigerator? 


Ask  your  Frigidaire  Dealer  to  show  if  fo  you 
in  America's  No.  1  Refrigerator — 
the  one  that's  different  from  all  others! 


Thissparkling  Cold-Wall  Imperial 

is  more  than  a  refrigerator  — its 
spacious  Locker-Top  is  actually  a 
built-in  home  freezer.  It  keeps  up 
to  70  pounds  of  frozen  foods  safe  — 
lets  you  stock  up  at  your  conve- 
nience, skip  shopping  any  day  — or 
days— you  like.  And  it  is  heavily 
insulated  to  keep  safe  frozen  food 
temperatures  —  economically. 

The  food  compartment  below 
holds  more  than  ever  before,  has 
room  for  tallest  bottles,  biggest 
melons,  largest  roasts.  The  full- 
width  Hydrator  protects  fruits  and 
vegetables  with  super-moist  cold 
which  keeps  them  crisper,  fresher. 

And  this  is  Frigidaire's  famous 
Cold-Wall  model— it  needs  no  de- 
frosting for  months,  keeps  foods  at 
their  moist,  flavorful  best  longer! 

But  your  Frigidaire  Dealer  will 
show  you  more  than  space,  conve- 
nience and  eye-catching  beauty. 


He'll  show  you  the  vitally  impor- 
tant difference  between  Frigidaire 
Refrigerators  and  all  other  makes 
—the  famous  Meter-Miser,  one  of 
many  reasons  why  Frigidaire  is 
America's  No.  1  Refrigerator.  It's 
the  simplest  of  all  refrigerating 
mechanisms— the  key  to  the  long, 
trouble-free  life  of  your  refrigerator. 

Your  Frigidaire  Dealer  will  dem- 
onstrate all  9  Frigidaire  models  — 
all  backed  by  the  experience  of 
building  more  than  10  million  re- 
frigerating units.  He  will  help  you 
select  the  one  that  best  fits  your 
kitchen,  your  family,  your  eating 
habits.  Also  see  the  Frigidaire  elec- 
tric ranges,  automatic  washer  and 
other  home  appliances. 
Look  up  the  name  of  your  Frigidaire 
Dealer  today— in  Classified  Phone 
Directory:  or  write  Frigidaire  Divi- 
sion of  General  Motors,  Dayton  1, 
Ohio.  In  Canada,  Leaside  12,  Ont. 


Listen  to  Frigidaire's  New  Lum  and  Abner  Show,  Sunday  nights,  CBS. 


FRIGIDAIRE 

Refrigerators 


Simplest  cold-making  mech- 
anism! The  one-and-only 
Frigidaire  Meter-Miser  works 
without  belts  or  gears,  without 
attention  from  you.  No  wonder 
it's  so  dependable,  so  wonder- 
fully easy  on  precious  electric 
current. 


What  a  beauty— smart,  modern  lines  and  gleaming  while  surfaces  that  slay  gleatnina! 


Yes,  leave  foods  uncovered  — even  butter  and  fish  if  you 
wish !  The  Imix.rial  uses  the  Frigidaire  Qjld-Wall  principle 
-keeps  Uxjd  moist,  and  fresh-tasting  far  longer.  Food-dry- 
ing circulation  of  air  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 

II 


Here's  %  of  a  bushel  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  ex- 
clusive Hydrator.  Glass-topped  for  full  visibility,  the  Hy- 
drator keeps  these  foods  crisp,  fresh.  It  rolls  out  smoothly, 
effortlessly  at  a  finger  touch. 


Ice  Cubes  pop  out  when  you  pull  an  easy-work 
ing  lever  — no  muss,  no  fuss.  This  fast,  hand; 
service  is  yours  with  Frigidaire's  exclusive  Quick 
ube  Ice  Trays. 
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(Continued  from  Page  122) 
s  ish.  On  Sunday,  leftover  bits  of  ham 
8  led  to  the  scrambled  eggs,  and  the  bone 
i!  1  as  the  basis  for  lentil  soup.  In  this 
y  very  bit  of  ham  is  used  without  mo- 
.8  /,  and  one  spends  a  minimum  amount 
[i  e  in  the  kitchen. 

MONDAY  LUNCH 

Egg-Salad  Sandwiches 
on  Whole- Wheat  Bread 
Fresh  Fruit  —  Beverage 

MONDAY  DINNER 

Tomato-Juice  Cocktai' 
*Beef  Stroganoff 
liled  Potatoes  String  Beans 

Jrapefruit  Sections  on  Lettuce 
French  Dressing 
Lemon  Ice  —  Beverage 

BEEF  STROGANOFF 

pounds  stewing  beef  into  long  thin 
(Use  top  'sirloin  when  prices  come 
)  Dredge  with  flour.  Chop  %  pound 
mushrooms.  Saute  meat  in  2  table- 
ts shortening,  browning  it  well.  Saute, 
ately,  mushrooms  and  2  medium  onions, 
jed,  in  2  tablespoons  shortening.  Com- 
neat  and  vegetables.  Add  1 3^  teaspoons 
teaspoon  pepper,  2  tablespoons  vin- 
and  3  tablespoons  tomato  juice.  Cover 
immer  1  hour  or  until  meat  is  tender. 
1  cup  thick  sour  cream  just  before  serv- 
leat  up  well.  Reseason  to  taste.  Stir  in 
poon  paprika,  if  desired. 

TUESDAY  tUNCH 

Vegetable  Soup  —  French  Bread 
Chocolate  Pudding  —  Beverage 

TUESDAY  DINNER 

Spaghetti  With  *Meat- 
and-Vegetable  Sauce 
Grated  Parmesan  Cheese 
Mixed  Green  Salad 
Stewed  Apricots  —  Beverage 

MEAT-AND- VEGETABLE  SAUCE 
FOR  SPAGHETTI 

im  pound  chopped  beef  in  3  table- 
ins  shortening  or  salad  oil.'  Dice  fine  2 


stalks  celery,  1  peeled  carrot,  2  onions  and 
yi  pound  mushrooms  (optional)  and  1  green 
pepper.  Add  to  meat  and  saute  until  golden. 
Add  1  small  can  tomato  paste  and  2  cups  (2 
cans)  tomato  sauce.  Season  with  1  bay  leaf, 
crumbled,  1  teaspoon  salt,  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Turn  heat  low,  cover  and  simmer  1^ 
to  2  hours.  During  the  cooking,  add  water 
to  sauce  when  it  becomes  too  thick. 

WEDNESDAY  LUNCH 

Poached  Eggs  on  Toast 
Lettuce  and  Tomatoes 
Russian  Dressing 
Chocolate  Pudding  —  Beverage 

WEDNESDAY  DINNER 

Consomme  Madrilene 
*Hutspot 

Green  Salad  With  Roquefort  Dressing 
Baked  Apples  —  Beverage 

HUTSPOT 

( Hudgepudge—a  traditional  Dutch  dish,) 

Three  hours  before  dinner,  brown  a  2 -pound 
pot  roast  in  a  heavy  pot.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Add  2  tablespoons  water,  cover 
tightly  and  simmer.  After  1  hour  add  1  pound 
carrots  and  1  pound  onions  cut  into  pieces. 
Cover  and  simmer  another  hour.  One  hour 
before  dinner  add  1  pound  small  whole  pota- 
toes, salt  and  pepper.  Cover  again  and  sim- 
mer until  ready  to  serve.  Remove  meat  and 
keep  in  warm  place.  Remove  the  vegetables 
and  mash  exactly  as  you  would  mash  pota- 
toes. Season  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Skim  off  excess  fat  from  meat  juices  in  pot. 
To  serve,  place  mound  of  mashed  vegetables 
on  hot  platter.  Slice  meat  thin  and  arrange 
on  top  of  vegetables.  Serve  meat  juices  in  a 
separate  bowl. 

THURSDAY  LUNCH 

Sandwiches  Made  From 
Leftover  Hutspot  Meat 
Bananas  and  Cream  —  Beverage 

THURSDAY  DINNER 

F'ruit  Cup 
Boiled  Ham  —  Applesauce 
*Baked  Beans  ("doctored'")  —  Coleslaw 
Compote  of  Apricots  and  Prunes 
Beverage 


'Imogene,  NOT  you!  How  could  you! 


"DOCTORED"  BAKED  BEANS 

Fry  3  slices  bacon  and  drain  on  paper  towel. 
Slice  2  onions  and  1  green  pepper.  Saute  in 
bacon  fat  left  in  pan.  Stir  this  mixture  into 
2  cans  baked  beans.  Pour  mixture  of  beans 
and  vegetables  into  casserole,  sprinkle  with 
grated  cheese.  Arrange  bacon  strips  on  top. 
Bake  in  slow  oven,  300°  F.,  about  1  hour. 

FRIDAY  LUN<:H 

Ham  Sandwiches 
Celery  and  Radishes 
Custard  —  Beverage 

FRIDAY  DINNER 

*Fillet  of  Sole  Normandy 
Baked  Potatoes      Sliced  Beets 
Lettuce  Hearts  With  Russian  Dressing 
Danish  Pudding  —  Beverage 

FILLET  OF  SOLE  NORMANDY 

Have  1  large  flounder  cleaned  and  filleted  at 
the  market,  but  save  bones,  head  and  trim- 
mings. First  make  a  bouillon  in  the  following 
manner:  To  the  bones,  trimmings  and  bead 
add  1  cup  water,  1  clove  garlic,  1  onion  (cut 
up),  2  stalks  celery,  3  sprigs  parsley,  bay 
leaf,  pinch  of  salt,  and  boil  15  minutes.  Add 
1  cup  cider,  simmer  7  minutes.  Strain.  Butter 
casserole  and  arrange  fillets  in  it.  Barely  cover 
fish  with  strained  bouillon  and  poach  in 
moderate  oven,  350°F.,  for  10  minutes.  Re- 
move from  oven,  carefully  drain  off  bouillon 
into  saucepan.  Cover  casserole  to  keep  fish 
warm. 

Blend  1  tablespoon  flour  with  a  little  cold 
water  to  make  a  smooth  paste.  Stir  into  hot 
bouillon  and  cook  a  few  minutes,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Beat  2  egg  yolks  slightly  with  1 
tablespoon  milk.  Add  hot  bouillon  to  egg 
yolks  gradually.  Pour  this  sauce  over  fish  and 
put  under  broiler  long  enough  to  color  a  little 
and  set  the  egg.  Now  it  is  ready  to  serve.  On 
special  occasions  you  can  add  a  few  cooked 
shrimp  or  cooked  mushrooms  to  sauce  before 
putting  under  broiler. 

SATURDAY  LUNCH 

Buckwheat  Cakes  With  Maple  Sirup 
Beverage 
( IVo  dessert  necessary.) 

SATURDAY  DINNER 

Cold  Fillet  of  Sole  Normandy 

(Served  like  a  crab-meat  cocktail.) 

Tomato-Cocktail  Sauce 
Baked  Ham       Scalloped  Potatoes 
Broccoli 

Apples  With  Cheese  (Liederkranz) 
Beverage 

SUNDAY  LITNI'H 

Scrambled  Eggs 

With  Bits  of  Leftover  Ham 

Toast 

Danish  Pudding 

( I  use  the  packaged  protliict  which  has  a  com- 
binatiorh  of  currant  and  raspberry  flavors.) 

Beverage 

SITNDAY  DINNER 

Lentil  Soup  (miule  tvilh  hartt  bone) 
Roast  Duck  —  Applesauce 
Brown  Rice  Peas 
Mixed  Green  Sala<l 
*Trifle 

TRIFLE 

Make  or  buy  a  plain  layer  rake.  (Stale  cake 
may  be  used  and  is  even  belter.)  Break  cake 
into  pieces,  or  split  layers.  Moisten  with  fruit 
juice  or  sherry.  In  a  glass  dish  or  casserole 
arrange  alternate  layers  of  cake,  boiled  cus- 
tard (vanilla  pudding  may  be  used)  and 
shredded  almonds  (optional).  Dot  with  cur- 
rant jelly.  Top  with  sweetened  whipped 
cream.  Decorate  with  shredded  ainionds.  Put 
in  refrigerator  until  ready  to  serve. 

THE  END 


UsM  to  tfie  Kitchen 
5inkf 


Don't  let  a  crusty  broiler  get 
you!  Don't  scrub  away  at 
caked-on  grease  with  a  slipsy 
dislirag!  Use  a  square  metal- 
fiber  Brillo  pad!  Fast!  Easy! 


SKm  psins  mf  with 

BRILLO 


Brillo  is  tops  at  cleaning  grimy 
pots  and  pans.  A  stnrdy  Brillo 
pad-ivith-soap  whisks  oflF  every 
stubborn  speck  of  cooked-on 
food  and  greasy  scorch.  Leaves 
grimy  pans  clean  as  a  wliistle 
— and  shining!  Wonderful  for 
aluminums!  Use  Brillo  every 
day  to  keep  'em  gleaming! 


Tlief^'s 

jen^elcr^  polish 

in  BRILLO! 

Brillo  makes  your  pots  and 
pans  sparkle  like  lu'W— bright 
as  tlie  day  you  bouglit  'imu! 
Why.*  Because  Brillo's  special- 
formula  soap  contains  sliinc 
ingredients  that  jewelers  use 
to  j)i)lish  precious  metals! 

•k  RED  box  —  soap-filled  pads 
"k  GREEN  box  —  pads  and  cake  soap 


BRIUO 

ClEANSEPr 


%m  Blummm  fast  I 
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Choose  the  one 
you  love  the  heat: 
Kellogg's  Corn  F'lakes,  Pep, 
Rice-  Krispifs,  Bran  Flakes, 
Shredded  Wheat,  Krumbles,  Corn-Soya. 


Choose  your  own  better  breakfast  from  Kellogg's 
delicious  variety  package.  10  generous  boxes. 
Your  pick  of  nourishing  wheat,  corn,  soya,  or 
rice — flaked,  shredded  or  popped!  all  kellogg- 
fresh!  All  help  breakfast  become  the  hearty 
meal  you  need.  So  change  to  variety 

the  most  popular 
assortment  of  all,  ^ 
because  .  . . 


MOTHER  KNOWS ^EST!/ 
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^|ided  by  limits  which  were  defined  and 
^1  accustomed,  the  indefinable  nature  of 
■tropics?  The  lush,  rapid  green  growth, 
Jivarm  moist  air,  the  fine  salt  spray — all 
fBied  to  resist  such  things  as  houses  and 
jjis.  So  iron  grew  rusty,  brass  corroded, 
llors  were  blotted  with  misty  shadows, 
I'Bd  rotted  and  machinery  fell  into  mysteri- 
fBdisrepair  overnight. 
*'|ie  had  been  struck  with  a  sense  of  that 
Ithy  power  with  her  first  glimpse  of 
don  Gates.  She  had  already  seen  pictures 
le  place.  Roy  had  had  them;  her  fatlfer 
looked  at  them  approvingly;  had  he 
1  guessed,  with  the  prescience  of  ap- 
iching  death,  that  it  was  to  be  a  safe  and 
py  harbor  for  the  daughter  he  knew  then 
vas  going  to  leave? 

;  was  only  when  one  lived  at  the  planta- 
that  one  began  to  see  small  obstinate 
ks,  not  of  neglect — no  one  could  have 
e  pride  in  their  home  than  Roy  and  Au- 
i  Beadon — but  of  heat  and  wind  and  rain 
rust  ...  of,  in  brief,  the  tropics, 
he  must  get  on  with  her  letter;  she  must, 
;ed,  get  to  the  real  reason  for  writing  that 
er.  She  took  up  her  pen  again,  wrote, 
id  now  I  have  a  surprise  fof  you.  Roy  and 
re  going  to  be  married,"  and  paused, 
'erhaps  it  would  not  be  such  a  surprise ! 
remembered  Aunt  Honoria's  telegram: 

RGE  YOU  ACCEPT  INVITATION  BEADON 
AND.  BEST  POSSIBLE  THING  FOR  YOU 
T  NOW  WOULD  BE  LONG  VISIT  CARIB- 
\N.  YOUR  AFFECTIONATE  AUNT. 

>Ionie  smiled.  Aunt  Honoria  had  already, 
lost  in  so  many  words,  given  this  mar- 
le  her  blessing.  This  marriage?  Her  mar- 
le.  On  Wednesday. 

rhe  room  seemed  suddenly  too  shadowy, 
sed  in  and  breathless;  she  rose  abruptly 
1  went  to  the  window,  where  she  un- 
ched  the  heavy  shutters. 
\.  shallow  balcony  was  outside,  with  pur- 
bougainvillaea  twining  luxuriantly  around 
coral-rock  balustrade.  The  sea  lay  on  the 
ler  side  of  the  house ;  Roy's  room  faced  that 
y  with  its  wide  windows  opening  upon  the 
1  deck  which  was  the  first-floor-veranda 
)f,  and  Aurelia's  lay  at  the  end  of  the  cor- 
or,  also  overlooking  the  sea.  Nonie's  room 
,s  the  largest  guest  room,  and  from  its  bal- 
ly  there  was  a  view  of  green  lawns  and 
irlet  hibiscus  and  yellow  cannas,  and  the 
nding  white  driveway  that  led  out  of  sight 
tween  thick  green  hedges  toward  the  en- 
ince  gates.  Beyond  the  near-by  greens 
ere  was  a  glimpse  of  misty  blue  hills,  and 
yond  them,  on  the  horizon,  a  rim  of  hazy 
ht  marking  the  meeting  of  sky  and  sea. 

HE  light  and  air  dispelled  the  shut-in  feel- 
g  of  the  room;  she  stood  for  a  moment, 
inking  of  her  unfinished  letter.  Phrases 
int  through  her  mind: 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  such  a  surprise,  dar- 
ig;  long  visit  Caribbean,  indeed!  A  long  visit 
the  Beadons,  you  meant,  you  darling;  long 
ough  for  a  marriage  to  come  of  it;  but  it 
dn't  need  a  long  visit,  dear  little  aunt!  It 
ippened  on  the  boat  coming  down  from  New 
ork;  he  asked  me  then  to  marry  him  and  I 
•id  yes.  I  am  a  lucky  girl.  Roy  is  everything 
iybody  would  want  in  a  husband;  he's  hand- 
me  and  intelligent  and  dignified  and  sophis- 
cated  all  at  once ;  he's  got  plenty  of  money,  so 
ine  doesn't  make  any  difference.  I  think  my 
ither  would  have  wanted  me  to  be  his  wife.  The 
\land  is  beautiful  and  so  is  the  house;  Amelia 
us  been  kindness  itself.  So  you  needn't  worry 
bout  your  orphaned  niece  ever.  Roy  and  I  are 
>  be  married  next  Wednesday. 
Well,  she  couldn't  say  all  that.  But  she'd 
0  back  now  into  her  room  and  finish  her  letter. 
It  was  a  large  room  vdth  a  soft  green  tiled 
oor  and  high  ceiling.  The  great  pearwood 
rmoire  almost  touched  the  ceiling;  the  bed 
ad  an  enormous  canopy  from  which  mos- 
uito  netting  fell  like  a  rather  limp  and  un- 
ishionable  wraith.  She  sat  down  at  the 
able,  but,  again  as  she  began  to  write,  a  mul- 
itude  of  things  she  wanted  to  say  crowded 
ito  her  mind: 


HOimE  OF  STORM 

(Continued  from  Page  35) 

My  ivedding  dress  has  come;  it's  white  with 
lace  and  a  pink  hat.  .  .  .  The  dress  has  a 
tight  basQuelike  top  and  I'll  wear  mother's 
pearls;  I've  sent  to  the  lawyers  for  them.  They 
ought  to  be  here  by  now.  I  hope  they  are  not 
lost,  and  I  didn't  write  sooner  because  life  has 
been  so  full.  But  I  ivish  you  could  be  here. 

She  bent  over  the  white  note  paper  and 
wrote,  "I'm  going  to  see  the  lawyer  about 
business  things,  my  will  and  all  that.  Since 
there  was  no  reason  to  wait,  we  decided  to  be 
married  very  soon— next  Wednesday,  in  fact. 
It  will  be  a  small  wedding,  of  course; 
there  are  not  many  people  here:  the  vicar 
and  his  wife ;  the  doctor— that's  Doctor  Rior- 
dan,  who  sees  to  everybody;  Lydia  Bas- 
sett  " 

She  paused,  seeing  Lydia.  thinking.  That's 
Mrs.  Bassetl;  she's  a  tvidow;  she's  an  old 
friend  of  Roy's  and  Aurelia's ;  she's  very  beauti- 
ful with  her  red  mouth  and  coppery  hair  and 
vigorous  graceful  body;  she  doesn't  like  me,  but 
she's  very  polite,  too  polite.  Lydia  Bassett. 

★  ★★★*★*★* 


By  VinrenI  J^loHugli 


Here  come  Jinny  with  her  bride 

clothes  on, 
Here  come  Jinny  with  a  rose  in  her 

hair; 

Bird  was  singin'  in  the  tamarack  tree 
And  the  night  was  almost  gone. 

Here  come  Jinny  so  gentle  and 
brown, 

Woman  a  man  would  fight  to  see. 
All  dressed  up  with  her  bride  clothes 
on, 

Ridin'  down  slow  past  the  tamarack 
tree. 

If  ever  I  had  a  heart  for  Jin 
I  told  no  woman  an'  no  man 
knowed, 

Throwed  my  saddle  onto  my  roan 
An'  I  rode  where  the  cold  winds 
blowed. 

An'  I  rode  where  the  cold  winds 
blowed. 

★  *★★★★★★★ 

She  wrote,  "The  Shaws  will  be  there  too. 
That  is  Miss  Hermione  Shaw,  who  owns  and 
operates  Middle  Road  plantation,  adjoin- 
ing Roy's  plantation,  and  her  nephew,  Jim 
Shaw."  She  hesitated  again,  but  then  went 
on,  "Oh,  yes,  and  Major  Fenby  will  be 
there — he  is  Hermione's  factor,  a  retired  army 
officer  and  a  dear;  and  the  magistrate  who 
lives  in  the  village,  Seabury  Jenkins.  And  of 
course  the  house  servants,  and  Roy's  over- 
seer, Smithson.  Darling,  this  just  about 
comprises  our  island  society!  But  I  like  it, 
and  it  is  a  sensible  marriage,  a  rational  mar- 
riage, we  are  the  best  of  friends.  So  we'll  be 
very  happy." 

So  we'll  be  very  happy.  Except — a  thought 
touched  her  lightly,  brushed  past  her  as  if  it 
were  a  bird  and  had  wings:  Did  she  really 
want  to  be  happy  that  way? 

Well,  that  was  nonsense  too;  that  was  a 
flight  of  the  most  erratic  fancy ;  as  purpose- 
less, as  willful  as,  indeed,  the  flight  of  a  bird. 
She'd  think  no  more  of  that. 

From  the  balcony  she  could  see  the  drive- 
way that  led,  winding  between  tall  hedges,  to 
the  big,  square  coral-rock  gates  which  gave 
Beadon  Gates  its  name.  Now  briefly  through 
a  space  in  the  hedges  she  saw  a  man,  walking 
rapidly  along.  A  man  with  a  steady  swing  in 
liis  walk,  a  steady  poise  to  his  solid  shoul- 
ders; his  face  from  there  was  blunt-looking 
and  foreshortened  and  brown;  his  hair  was 


black  and  crisp.  It  was  Jim  Shaw,  and  he  car- 
ried a  traveling  bag  and  a  raincoat  and  in- 
stead of  his  usual  sport  shirt  and  shorts  wore 
a  gray  city  suit. 

Jim !  Where  was  he  going? 

Obviously,  wherever  he  was  going  he  was 
coming  there,  to  the  house,  first,  and  Roy 
was  out  somewhere  on  Ihe  plantation  and 
Aurelia  was  asleep.  Nonie  turned  quickly 
inside  her  room  and  stopjjed  for  an  in- 
stant to  look  at  herself  in  the  mirror  over  the 
dressing  table. 

Her  hair  was  dark  brown;  the  sea  air  and 
the  gentle  humidity  of  the  tropics  made  it 
softer  and,  somehow,  darker.  She  looked  at 
her  face  rather  scrutinizingly ;  just  a  face,  of 
course:  blue  eyes  that  were  rather  good,  she'd 
always  thought,  candidly,  dark  blue  with 
black  eyelashes;  regular  features;  nothing 
wrong  with  her  face,  nothing  particularly 
beautiful  about  it  either.  She  picked  up  lip- 
stick and  leaned  nearer  the  mirror.  Just  an 
ordinary  face.  Except  all  at  once  it  was 
extraordinary. 

She  stopped,  struck  with  that  unusual- 
ness;  what  exactly  was  different?  The  same 
face  she'd  always  seen  in  a  mirror;  the  same 
nose,  same  shape,  same  chin,  same  

She  couldn't — indeed,  she  wouldn't — ana- 
lyze that  difference  in  her  face,  but  she  did 
know  that  Roy  Beadon 's  bride  ought  not  to 
look  like  that,  just  then.  Because  Jim  Shaw 
was  there,  because  she  had  seen  him  come; 
because  she  was  going  down  now  to  meet  him. 

A  happy  marriage;  that  was  what  her 
marriage  to  Roy  was  to  be. 

Again  a  thought  touched  her  like  the  fan 
of  tiny  wings  against  her  cheek:  Was  that 
the  kind  of  happiness  she  wanted?  She 
waited  another  moment  and  then  turned. 

Jim  Shaw  was  waiting  on  the  veranda. 
He  had  set  his  bag  down  on  a  chair  and 
dropped  his  coat  over  it  and  was  wiping  his 
face  with  his  handkerchief;  he  heard  her  at 
the  door  and  turned  quickly. 

"Nonie!" 

Seen  from  there,  on  a  level,  or  rather  look- 
ing up,  for  he  was  as  tall  as  Roy,  his  face  was 
angular  and  determined  and,  just  then,  white 
under  the  suntan.  His  gray  eyes  were  as 
hard  as  agates  and  looked  very  unlike  Jim. 

She  went  to  him  quickly.  "Jim,  what's 
wrong?" 

The  hard  bright  look  in  his  eyes  was  anger. 
"I'm  leaving,  Nonie." 
"Leaving!" 

"I've  had  it  out  with  Hermione.  I  want 
to  get  to  Cienfuegos  and  catch  the  night 
plane  for  New  York." 

"When  are  you  coming  back?" 

"I'm  not  coming  back."  His  mouth 
closed  tight  and  hard  too. 

Not  like  Jim,  she  thought  again.  What  had 
Hermione  Shaw  done?  She  said  rather  help- 
lessly, "Sit  down,  Jim.  Will  you  have  a 
drink?  I'll  ring  for  Jebe." 

"No,  thanks.  I  only  want  to  see  Roy  be- 
fore I  leave.  And  you,  of  course." 

"Sit  down,  then.  I'll  send  for  Roy." 

"All  right.  Thanks."  He  dropped  into  one 
of  the  deep  wicker  chairs,  stretched  out  his 
long  legs,  and  reached  for  a  cigarette. 

She  went  to  the  door  and  the  bell  inside  it. 
But  Roy  was  in  the  village,  Jebe  told  her. 

"When  will  he  be  back?  Mr.  Shaw  is 
here." 

Jebe  wasn't  sure. 

"I'll  wait,"  Jim  said.  "  I  want  to  tell  him." 
He  was  smoking  with  an  effect  of  calm,  but 
his  eyes  were  still  hard  and  cold  with  anger. 

She  went  to  the  enormous  hassock  beside 
him.  "Jim,  can  you  tell  me?  What  hap- 
pened?" 

He  looked  at  her.  "Hermione  is  my  aunt. 
And  if  I  don't  get  out  of  here  I'll  kill  her." 
"Jim!" 

His  eyes  softened  a  little.  He  leaned  over, 
put  his  hand  lightly  on  her  arm.  "  Don't  look 
so  worried,  Nonie.  It  was  in  the  cards.  I'll  get 
away  from  here  and  forget  the  whole  thing." 

She  didn't  speak  for  an  instant,  and  for  an 
absurd  reason,  and  that  was  a  sudden  strong 
awareness  of  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 
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He  mcwcd  his  hand  suddenly  away  fr<im 
her.  And  mysteriously  she  seemed  to  know 
that  his  swift  move  toward  an  ash  tray,  pull- 
ing it  near  him,  as  if  the  ash  tray  were  all  at 
once  the  most  imjxirtant  thing  in  his  con- 
sciousness, was  assumed. 

But  she  couldn't  have  known  that,  she 
thought  in  confusion.  Her  face  felt  hot  and 
pink,  and  she  felt  like  a  schoolgirl.  She, 
Nonie  Hovenden^so  soon  to  be  Mrs.  Royal 
Beadon,  dignified  and  settled.  Mrs.  Royal 
Beadon.  Next  Wednesday.  She  linked  her 
hands  around  her  white-clad  knee,  and  could 
still  feel  the  touch  of  that  brown  hand. 

Jim  said  suddenly,  "I've  got  several  things 
to  forget.  It's  just  as  well  I'm  leaving." 

A  long  wave  rolled  in  along  the  rocks  be- 
low and  slowly,  sighing,  washed  out  again. 

"What  have  you  to  forget,  Jim?" 

He  glanced  at  her  quickly,  a  question  in 
his  eyes.  "I  don't  think  you  meant  to  ask 
that.  I  might  tell  you." 

No;  she  hadn't  meant  to  ask  that.  She 
looked  down  at  her  hands  and  Jim  said: 

"The  wedding's  on  Wednesday,  isn't  it? 
Roy's  lucky." 

Another  long  wave  washed  in  against  the 
rocks  and  slowly  out,  so  even  if  she  had  said 
anything  perhaps 


real  and  ...  I  can't  explain  it.  but  that'8\i|| 
I  wanted  to  do.  And  I  love  Middle 
But  I  have  to  save  my  own  soul  too.  I  c[| 
come  back  as  long  as  llermione  is  there,  I 
by  the  time  the  property  comes  to  me  it] 
be  too  late.  So  I've  got  to  forget  it."  Helo 
at  her  cjuickly,  and  added,  "I'm 
plenty.  But  that's  that.  I'll  say  no  mop 
I'm  sorry  I'll  not  be  at  the  wedding  We 
day." 

Suddenly  the  very  air  between  ther 
formal  and  strained.  Her  voice  sou 
strained,  too,  and  "unfriendly,  "I'm 
too." 

Rut  she  Xvasn't  sorry.  She  was  glad; 
was  glad  he  wouldn't  be  sitting  there  w 
ing  her  in  her  white  dress  and  pink  hat 
pearls,  becoming  Roy's  wife.  She  was 
and  thankful  that  he  wouldn't  be  there. 

The  force  of  that  thankfulness  was  aa\ 
expected  and  as  strong  as  one  of  the  wj" 
of  the  sea  below  them,  and  like  a  wavi 
swept  her  up  off  the  hassock,  across  to 
table,  her  back  turned  to  Jim. 

What  was  she  thinking  about !  What  i| 
tastic  thing  had  happened !  Her  hands 
out  to  the  table  edge  and  she  looked  at 
with  constemai 


Jim  wouldn't  have 
heard  it.  But  he 
went  on,  speaking 
rather  quickly : 

"You're  lucky 
too.  Roy's  a  good 
guy.  He's  certainly 
been  a  good  friend 
to  me!  I've  been 
here  almost  a  year, 
you  know,  waiting 
for  Hermione  to  do 
something  definite 
about  the  planta- 
tion and  me." 

She  looked  up  at 
him  then  and  he  was 
looking  out  to  sea, 
so  she  suddenly  felt 
more  at  ease,  as  if 
she  could  talk;  she 
said: 

"Something  defi- 
nite? I  thought 
that  she  was  going 
to  turn  over  the 
management  of  the 
plantation  to  you." 

The  hard,  icy  look 
came  back.  "I 
thought  so  too.  I've 

always  loved  the  place.  And  Hermione 
knows  it!" 

"But  then — but  why  ' ' 

"That's  where  she's  got  me,"  Jim  said 
tersely.  "That's  her  hold.'' 

"Her  hold!" 

He  turned  to  look  at  her  directly.  "You 
don't  know  Hermione,  do  you?"  He  didn't 
wait  for  a  reply,  but  went  on  quickly:  "  I  do 
know  her,  so  I  knew  the  chance  I  was  taking 
when  I  came  to  Middle  Road." 

"I  thought  she  was  going  to  give  up  the 
active  management;  I  thought  that's  why 
she  wanted  you  to  come.  Roy  said  she  needs 
you.  He  says  she's  not  getting  the  most  out 
of  the  plantation." 

"Roy's  right.  At  least  I  think  so.  But  I 
can't  hang  around  any  longer  doing  nothing, 
learning  nothing.  Hands  tied  by  Hermione  at 
every  turn.  I've  been  here  for  a  year;  in  an- 
other year  I'd  be  a  sort  of  errand  boy,  a  pen- 
sioner on  her  bounty,  her  nephew  sitting 
around  waiting  for  her  to  die.  No.  I'm  going 
now,  while  I  can." 

"But  you  don't  want  to  leave,  Jim.  It's 
your  home;  it  will  belong  to  you." 

1 1  smoki'd  for  a  moment,  his  eyes  nar- 
rowed; tiien  he  said  more  f|uietly,  without 
the  icy  note  of  anger,  "I  liatc  to  go,  of  course. 
I  can  see  what  could  be  made  of  Middle 
Road.  Ro\'  would  help  me;  we  tliought  we'd 
join  forces,  a  real  |)artnership,  using  t  he- 
same  e(|uipment,  using  modern  mhIIkkIs, 
getting  more  cane  land  under  c:ultivat ion. 
Roy  knows  the  whole  setup  and  I  want  to 
be.  a  plant(;r.  I  there's  a  satisfaction  aUnit 
making  the  soil  yield;  sfnnething  deep  and 
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TESSE  STUART'S  troubles  as  a 
teacher  in  Lonesome  Valley 
began  when  a  20-vear-old  firsl- 
jjra«ie  pupil  caught  him  alone.  ''I 
don't  like  you.  I  don't  like  teach- 
ers," he  said.  "I  aim  to  whip  you 
right  where  you  stand.  It's  the 
same  place  where  I  whipped  your 
sister!" 

/  was  nearly  out  of  breath.  i\/v 
hands  ached.  Mv  heart  pounded.  If 
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for  they  were  tr 
bling.  Jim  was 
ing  away;  he 
never  going  to  o 
back  so  long  as  I 
mionewas  alive 
managed  Mic 
Road.  And  ! 
Nonie  Hovendei 
soon  to  be  N' 
Beadon,  was  the 
ful.  Therefore 
heart  must 
pound  like  that 
her  throat. 

A  car  came  r 
idly  up  the  dri 
way,  stopped 
Jim  said,  "Th: 
Roy." 

That  hadn't  b 
what  he  was  go 
to  say;  and 
hadn't  intended 
thought,  to  mt 
merely  to  anol 
chair  and  lean  thi 
against  it. 

"Yes,"  she  sa 
"Yes,  that  musti 
Roy."  Her  vo! 
was  as  flat  and  taut  as  a  violin  string, 
it  wasn't  tuned  right;  it  was  all  out  of  tir 
in  fact,  all  wrong,  and  Jim  knew  it 

She  wouldn't  look  at  him.  And  still,  ode' 
she  could  see  every  feature,  every  line 
hollow  and  shadow  of  his  face.  And  then  V 
was  running  up  the  steps.  As  if  she  w 
hurrying  from  danger,  she  moved  across 
veranda  to  meet  him.  Roy.  who  was  goin^ 
be  her  husband. 

Royal  Beadon  of  Beadon  Island  looked 
actly  as  if  he  had  been  born  to  be  exac 
that;  which  of  course  was  true.  His  fat 
had  lived  all  his  life  on  Beadon  Island; 
island  had  taken  its  name  from  his  grai 
father,  the  first  Royal  Beadon  to  come  ' 
from  England  and  settle  there. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  with  big  bones  an 
dignity  and  bearing  which  was  both  perfec 
sincere  and  imposing.  At  fifty-odd  his  1 
was  iron-gray  and  he  wore  gold-framed  e;| 
glasses,  but  there  was  still  about  iiim  an 
of  leashed  strengtii,  as  if  he  might  ligiit  w;' 
or  sail  shii)s  or  sliool  lions;  in  fact,  of  cour, 
he  had  spent  most  of  his  life  running  the  pi 
tation.  living  on  the  island  which  he  km 
Nonie's  father  had  been  one  of  Roy's  cl' 
est  friends;  they  had  met  long  ago,  when  1 
father,  in  one  of  a  lavish  succession  of  yacli 
anchored  off  Beadon  Island  to  lake  refu 
from  a  storm,  iiad  stayed  to  become  K 
Beadon 's  guest  and  friend. 

And  now  she,  Nonie,  was  taking  n  fn 
from  a  storm,  in  much  tlu'  same  way  < 
iier  stortn  was  one  of  grief  and  lonelim 
lier  refuge  was  Roy's  home  for  the  rest  ol  I 
life.  Something  like  guilt  louclied  hci  wi 
quick  lingers;  she  went  to  Roy  and  link 
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nt  California,  where 
,1^  latio  creotes 
d(  /  cartoons 
H  over  by 
o  ... 


say  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hatio  — 


his  California 
;ustoin  of  the 
ive  Bowl  is  a 
)nderful  idea ! " 


E  THINK  you'll  like  this 
iant  California  custom.  There's 
asier  way  to  say  'welcome' 

friends  call... and  it's  an  equally 
dea  when  just  the  family  gathers, 
bu  simply  fill  up  a  bowl  or  two 
your  favorite  brand  of  California 
olives  —  and  set  them  out  where 

can  help  themselves!  Try  it... and 

to  the  compliments." 

36  olives  from  California  fill  an 
ed  place  in  the  diet.  AmoQgpther  food 
,  California  ripe  olives  offer  you 
shing  protein .. .and  they're  a  source 
tamin  A  and  iron.  But  the  reason 
)rnia  ripe  olives  are  famed  throughout 
orld  is  FLAVOR! 
e  into  one.  Here's  plump,  meaty 
less.  Here's  good  eating.  Have  another 
joy  all  you  want!  (Yes,  even  if  you're 
orie-counter."  For  8  to  10  California 
lives  just  about  equal  100  calories.) 


lOOl 

Ripe  Olives 

from  CAUTORNIA 


her  arm  through  his,  as  if  reassuring  herself 
by  the  gesture  and  its  implied  closeness: 
Roy's  wife,  next  Wednesday. 

But  the  island  grapevine  was  swift;  Roy 
must  have  heard  already  about  Jim  and 
Hermione.  He  was  obviously  both  troubled 
and  angry.  He'd  been  for  the  mail — he  put  a 
stack  of  magazines  and  letters  on  the  table, 
and  said  to  Jim,  "I  hoped  you'd  be  here." 

"You've  heard,  then!" 

"  I  met  Dick  Fenby.  Hermione  told  him." 

"  It  had  to  come  sooner  or  later." 

Roy  sat  down  and  looked  at  Jim. 

But  I  won't,  thought  Nonie.  /  zvon't  look  at 
Jim.  He's  standing  there,  outlined  against  the 
blue  sea,  looking  younger  somehow  as  he  always 
does  when  he's  iviih  Roy,  and  very  tall  and 
brown,  and  his  gray  eyes  very  steady,  and  I'll 
not  look  at  him.  She  sat  down  again  near 
Roy,  linking  her  hands  together  around  her 
knee.  This  time  Wednesday  there  would  be  a 
ring  on  one  of  those  hands.  There  was,  in- 
deed, already  a  ring,  a  sapphire  set  with  dia- 
monds, an  old  ring  which  had  belonged  to 
Roy's  mother  and  then  to  Aurelia.  She 
turned  it  and  Roy  said  slowly: 

"So  you're  leaving." 

"  I  have  to,  Roy.  I  thought  you  might  take 
me  over  to  Elbow  in  the  motorboat.  I  can 
get  the  mail  boat  there,  and  the  night  plane 
from  Cienfuegos." 

Roy  thought  for  a  moment.  "Well,  per- 
haps you're  right  to  go.  Hermy's  not  treated 
you  as  she  promised  to  do.  Why  are  you  leav- 
ing tonight,  though?" 

"Oh,  that!  It's  what  precipitated  the 
thing.  A  job." 

"Job?  For  you?  Where?" 

"My  old  job.  In  New  York.  I  can  have  it 
back  again.  The  firm  cabled  me  this  morning. 
I've  known,  especially  lately,  that  I'd  have 
to  have  an  understanding  with  Hermy.  This 
gave  me  the  chance." 

Roy  looked  out  across  the  sea  and  drummed 
his  fingers  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  "  Do  you 
want  to  leave  Beadon  Island,  Jim?" 

There  was  a  little  silence ;  Nonie  turned  the 
ring  on  her  finger,  around  and  around. 

"Yes,  I  think  it's  best,"  Jim  said  finally, 
his  voice  distant  and  guarded. 

Jim  was  going;  she'd  be  Mrs.  Royal  Bea- 
don for  years  and  years  before  she  saw  him 
again.  So  she'd  forget  the  momentary  fancy 
that  had  seemed  to  hover  in  the  air  between 
them  that  hot,  tropical  afternoon. 

Roy  said  slowly,  "Perhaps  you're  right." 

"I've  got  to  have  a  job,  Roy.  I  can't  sit 
around,  supported  by  a  woman."  There  was 
an  edge  in  his  words  that  made  them  sound 
like  a  quotation. 

Roy  said  sharply,  "Did  Hermione  say 
that?  She  promised  to  give  you  a  job  when 
she  asked  you  to  come." 

Jim  said  in  a  kind  of  burst,  "  I  didn't  want 
Dick's  job.  He's  a  good  factor  when  Her- 
mione lets  him  alone.  Or  he  used  to  be,  and 
still  could  be.  But  I  had  to  have  a  job!" 

"I  know,"  Roy  said.  "Hermione  . . .  well, 
she'd  make  another  Dick  Fenby  of  you.  Yes, 
you'd  better  go.  What  about  money?  She'd 
never  give  you  plane  fare." 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you  for  a  loan." 

Roy  laughed,  getting  out  his  billfold,  ex- 
tracting notes  from  it.  "That  ought  to  be 
enough." 

"It's  more  than  enough,  two  hundred. 
Thanks,  Roy." 

"Hermy  keeps  you  right  down  to  bedrock 
in  the  matter  of  cash,  doesn't  she?" 

"I'll  be  all  right  as  soon  as  I  get  to  New 
York." 

"It's  lucky  for  you  she  can't  touch  the 
trust  fund!  Now  then— we'll  have  to  get  you 
to  Elbow."  Roy  looked  at  the  watch  strapped 
on  his  brown,  strong  wrist.  "You'll  have  to 
get  under  way  in  a  hurry,  Jim.  The  mail  boat 
leaves  at  four;  there's  barely  time  to  run  over 
to  Elbow.  And  I  .  .  .  well,  now  let  me  see 
what  I  can  do." 

"Oh,  look  here,  Roy,  you're  busy.  You 
needn't  take  me.  Somebody  else  can  go  along 
and  bring  the  boat  back.  I  don't  want  you 
to  " 

"Oh,  it's  all  right.  I  only  had  to  do  some 
telephoning  about  a  shipment  of  sugar.  I  can 
do  it  tomorrow." 

(Continued  on  Page  131) 


when  you  need  it  most 


When  you  're  busy  elsewhere 

A  new  automatic  Gas  range 
turns  on,  cooks  entire  oven 
meal  and  turns  off  by  itself! 


/     /  / 


When  you're  in  a  hurry 

Top  burners,  oven,  broiler, 
light  to  any  exact  heat  you 
want  inj/an//y-automatically ! 


When  you  cook  "to  order" 
Only  smokeless  flame  broiling 
caters  to  every  taste  from  rare- 
and-juicy  to  done-throughl 


When  you  bake  in  batches 

Air-circulated  Gas  ovens  bake 
4  cake -layers  at  once  with 
the  same  uniform  texture! 


When  you  have  company 

Guests  are  impressed  with  the 
cleanliness  and  coolness  of  a 
smart  new  insulated  Gas  range ! 


When  you  count  pennies 

New  Gas  ranges  cost  less  to 
buy,  maintain,  operate  than 
any  other  automatic  ranges  I 


Special  occasion— or  just  plain  won- 
derful food  every  day— a  new  Gas 
range  is  always  the  best  that  money 
can  buy.  This  new  ROPER  "CP" 
Gas  range  tells  you  why ...  as  do  all  the 
other  famous  "makes"  built  to  "CP" 


standards  now  at  your  Gas  company 
or  appliance  store.  Choose  the  one 
that  suits  your  family.  And  for  the 
next  must  in  your  "New  Freedom  Gas 
Kitchen'"*  get  a  Servel  Gas  refrigerator  I 
AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 


LADIES'  UOME  JOURNAL 


No  spading,  no  planting,  no  weeding.  All  you  do  is 
"pick"  your  favorite  fruits  and  vegetables.  And  what  fruits 

and  vegetables!  JNo  runt-size,  lack-flavor  produce. 
Everj  thing  you  select  is  succulent,  crisp,  ripe  and  just 
right  for  your  table.  That's  what  you 
get  when  you  make  the  Fresh  Fruit  and 
\egetable  Department  of  your 
A&P  Super  Market 
your  Spring  Garden. 


A&P  lias  trained  on-the-spot  buyers  following 
the  sun.  selecting  top  crops  where  the  best  things  grow. 
And  all  they  choose  for  A&P  is  freshness  controlled 
from  harvest  time  to  the  time  you  purchase  it. 
Speedy  transportation,  scientific  refrigeration  and 
handling,  guarantee  as  near  to  fresh-picked  goodness 

as  possible.  ^  et.  because  A&P  sells  more  products  of  America's 
gardens,  orchards  and  vineyards  than  any  other  grocer,  and  is 

famously  efficient.  j)rices  at  your  A&P  always  spell  dependable  value. 


You  see  what  you  get,  know  what  you  pay.  Fruits  and  vepetal)l('s. 
liki-  <-M-r>tliiMv-'  i  Ki-  AiiCI'  (li~|.lay^  for  >alf,  arc  |ilainly  price-tagped. 
And  scales  arc  placed  to  let  you  satisfy  yourself  with  weights. 


You  pick  what  looks  best  to  YOU  when  you  hny  fruits  ami 
tallies  at  your  Wl*.  Hul  11  >ou  wish  help  with  your  selecti" 
want  information  or  a<l\icc,  A&I'  people  are  ready  to  miv 


IS  THERE  SOMETHING  WE  ARE  MISSING? 


Ilase  Noii  an  iilia  or  Iwo 
make   shopping  ut  \oiir 


lo  \\\v.\\  Mioir  \M-  <  an  do  W\ 
more  pleasant  and  run 
M-nienl'.''  If  >oii  liu\e,  please  lell  ns.  We  want  lo  nnik< 
AiKI'""  cM'rxwherr  llir  line~l  food  -lore- ...  and  \on  i m 
help,  \d.lr.— :  (  I  .STOMKH  HKI.  \TI(»\S  DI  I'MM 
MKNT.  A«r  I  ood  Slores,  (;ra>l.ar  Hldd.,  N.  Y.  17,  i\.  V. 
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(Continued  from  Page  129) 
e  said,  twisting  her  ring,  "I'll  take 
Elbow." 

as  said  and  she  could  not  retract  it; 
ly  at  once  agreed.  "Good.  You  know 
it  and  you  know  the  course,  all  right, 
that,  Jim?" 

before  Jim  could  answer,  before  Roy 
pped  speaking  really,  a  car  came  slith- 
ipidly  along  the  driveway.  It  stopped, 
door  banged  and  Jim  said,  "It's 
!"  His  eyes  were  like  gray  ice. 

said,  "I  think  you're  right,  Jim. 

like  her.  Look  here ! "  He  sat  up. 

tell  her  I  gave  you  plane  fare." 
■'11  know  I  got  it  somewhere." 

won't  know  I  gave  it  to  you.  I  have  to 
this  island!" 

gave  a  short  laugh  that  wasn't  a 
"All  right." 

rose  and  started  across  the  veranda, 
y!  We  thought  it  might  be  you." 
lione  Shaw  was  walking  up  the  steps. 
Dearance  was  composed  and  quiet,  but 
ermione  was  always  composed  and 
nd  very  certain  of  herself, 
certainty  and  composure,  and  the 
3  of  a  rather  feverish,  fine-drawn 
had  been  Nonie's  main  impression 
nione  Shaw;  she  looked  at  her  now 
eeper  attentiveness,  seeing  the  fine 
lines  in  Hermione's  camellia-white 
le  cruelly  aqu...ne  nose,  the  thin  yet 
mouth.  There  was  a  curious  look  of 
in  her  face,  as  if  some  inward  fire 
consuming  the 


^  In  a  game  of  hypothetical  ques- 
^  tions.  Lord  Bcaverhrook  asked  a 
visiting  American  actress,  "Would 
you  live  with  a  stranger  if  he  paid 
you  a  million  pounds?" 
"Yes,"'  she  answered. 
"Or  if  he  paid  you  five  pounds?" 
"Five  pounds!"  sputtered  the  in- 
dignant   beauty.    "What    do  you 
think  I  am?" 

"^e  have  established  that,"  re- 
plied   Beaverbrook.  "Now 
determining  the  degree." 


of  beauty  and 
only  its 'shell, 
aps  that  fire,  too, 
ted  for  a  kind 
hungry  look  in 
3uth  and  eyes, 
aid,  however, 
ly,  with  a  smile, 
),   Roy   .    .  . 

.  I  thought 
t  find  you  here, 

said  something 
1  chair,  a  drink. 
It;  and,  smiling,  mH^m^^mngi 
me  interrupted: 

ank  you,  Roy.  You  must  know  why  I 
hope  you've  persuaded  Jim  not  to  do 
ig  on  an  impulse." 
looked  hot  and  uncomfortable.  Jim 
I've  got  to  get  back  to  New  York,  if 
ivhat  you  mean,  Hermione." 
e  was  no  change  in  Hermione's  face; 
pulse  along  her  temple  seemed  to 
larder.  She  said,  still  smiling,  "Youth 
npatient.  Please  think  a  little,  Jim. 
rill  you  do  if  the  job  doesn't  work  out  ? ' ' 
jvill,"  Jim  said  shortly, 
eyebrows  lifted  a  little.  "You  were 
isfied  with  it  before  you  came  to  Mid- 
ad.  That's  why  you  came  here." 

ame  to  Middle  Road  because  " 

Jim  angrily  and  then  checked  himself, 
mow  why  I  came!" 
eyes  were  like  gray  jewels.  "Were  you 
o  say  because  I  asked  you  to  come?  I 
course.  I  thought  you'd  be  happy 
m  sorry — sorrier  than  I  can  possibly 
0  discover  that  you  are  bored  and  dis- 
ted.  I  realize  that  it  must  seem  dull  to 
sugar  plantation  is  only  a  sugar  plan- 
Middle  Road  is  like  every  other;  I'm 

ou  have  tired  of  it,  but  " 

very  white,  burst  out,  "I'm  not  tired 
Idle  Road.  I  love  Middle  Road,"  and 
topped  as  if  he  would  not  give  her  the 
ction  of  showing  how  her  words  cut. 

saw  it,  though;  her  eyes  seemed 
5r  and  rather  pleased.  "Then  why 
Jim?  The  plantation  is  there  and  you 
of  help  to  me,"  said  Hermione  in  the 
ig,  indulgent  voice  she  would  have 
)  coax  a  child.  "  Just  as  soon  as  you  get 
Dmed  to  the  plancation  there'll  be  all 
f  things  you  can  help  us  with." 
picked  up  his  bag  and  looked  at  Roy. 
etter  be  getting  along." 
mione's  smile  seemed  suddenly  an 
.nt  and  ruthless  line,  not  a  smile  at  all. 
what  about  money?  Oh,  I  see.  Roy 
to  you!"  She  did  not  so  much  as 


we  are 


glance  at  Roy,  but  Roy  got  out  his  handker- 
chief and  wiped  his  forehead.  Hermione  said, 
coaxing,  "Now,  Jim  dear,  I  don't  object  to 
supporting  you.  You  can  help  me  with— oh, 
with  errands,  all  sorts  of  things.  You  play  a 
very  good  bridge  game.  But  really,  you 
mustn't  behave  like  a  child  in  a  tantrum. 
What  will  Roy  think  of  you?  What  will 
Nonie  think?" 

Roy  said  suddenly,  "Lay  off,  Hermione." 

And  Jim  said  with  those  agate-hard  eyes 
blazing  from  his  white  face,  very  distinctly, 
very  deliberately,  "If  I  don't  leave,  Her- 
mione, I'll  kill  you." 

Hermione  laughed. 

Roy  said  quickly,  "You'd  better  go,  Jim. . . . 
Nonie,  my  dear,  are  you  sure  you'll  be  all 
right?  I  can  manage  to  take  him,  you  know." 

"I'll  be  all  right,  Roy.  I  know  the  boat." 
How  quickly  again  she  spoke;  how  certainly, 
as  if  she  had  planned  it! 

She,  and  Jim  with  his  bag  and  coat,  and 
Roy  were  hurrying  across  the  veranda,  down 
the  steps.  Jim  did  not  look  back  at  Hermione, 
and  she  stood  still  and  unruffled  with  the  red 
smile  on  her  face  as  if  it  had  been  painted 
there. 

They  went  quickly  down  the  path,  with- 
out speaking.  Roy  led  the  way;  at  the  end 
of  the  path  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  went 
down  to  the  pier  where  a  small  utility  cruiser 
rocked  gently  in  the  wash  of  the  waves. 

"There's  plenty  of  gas  in  the  tank," 
Roy  said.  "In  with  you!  I'll  cast  off." 

Jim  dropped  his  bag 
^^^^^^^^^^  and  coat  into  the  boat 
and  turned  to  Roy,  put- 
ting  out  his  hand. 
"Thank  you,  Roy. 
Thank  you  for  every- 
thing you've  done  for 
me.  I'm  sorry  things 
have  turned  out  this 
way." 

"Well,  well !  Hermy's 
the  way  she  is;  can't  be 
helped.  You'll  have  to 
hurry  to  make  the  mail 
boat.  Good  luck." 
■■■■■■■■■  The  two  men  shook 
hands  briefly;  Jim  got 
down  into  the  boat  and  put  up  his  hands  to- 
ward Nonie,  but  Roy,  holding  her  strongly, 
helped  her  down,  cast  a  quick  and  weather- 
wise  glance  over  the  placid  water  and  sky, 
nodded  reassuringly  and  smiled. 

Jim  started  the  engine  with  a  loud  roar  of 
the  exhaust  which  brought  Hermione  to  the 
veranda  railing  to  watch.  Roy  cast  off  and 
tossed  the  line  into  the  boat  behind  them,  and 
waved.  The  rhythm  of  the  motor  steadied, 
Jim  turned  the  wheel  slowly  and  they  were 
headed  away  from  Beadon  Island.  The  sea 
was  blue  and  gold,  glittering  with  light;  the 
sky  clear  blue  above. 

Nonie  glanced  back.  Roy  was  going  up 
toward  the  house.  Hermione's  slim  figure  was 
moving  rather  quickly  but  still  arrogantly 
across  the  veranda  to  meet  him. 

Spray  flashed  in  wide  glittering  arcs  on 
either  side  as  the  boat  turned  in  a  long  curve. 

"Well,"  Jim  said  abruptly, "  that's good-by 
to  Beadon  Island." 

She  looked  at  him  quickly;  the  deadly 
white  look  of  anger  had  left  his  face,  but  he 
was  still  shaken  with  it;  his  voice  sounded 
tired  and  rough.  "Sometime  you'll  come 
back." 

He  shook  his  head.  "Not  for  a  long  time. 
Probably  never." 

"But  you  are  Hermione's  only  relative.  If 

anything  happened  to  her  "  Eventually 

he'd  have  to  come  back  to  manage  Middle 
Road;  he'd  live  on  the  island,  a  neighbor  and 
friend  of  Royal  Beadon. 

He  was  shaking  his  head  again.  "By  that 
time  it'll  be  too  late  for  me  to  make  the  plan- 
tation my  job  and  my  life.  No,  this  is  the 
end  of  Middle  Road  for  me." 

"But  that  was  why  she  asked  you  to 
come!  It  isn't  fair  to  treat  you  like  this." 

"Oh,  well,  that's  in  the  past.  I  ought  not 
to  have  let  her  get  under  my  skin  like  that. 
Of  course  it's  true,  everything  she  said.  I 
haven't  any  money.  I  haven't  a  cent.  And 
everything  is  hers  as  long  as  she  lives." 

"But  it's  your  right  " 


Drink  a  refreshing  glass  of 
Mott's  Apple  Juice  .  .  . 


4 


Spread  the  bread  thick  with  luscious 
Mott's  Jellies  .  .  . 


Spoon  up  that  fresh  deliciousness  of 
Mott's  Apple  Sauce  .  .  . 


Toss  your  salads  with  grand  and  mellow 
Mott's  Vinegars. 


MOTT'S 

APPLE  PRODUCTS 


He'll  5a/  Hamburgers 
taste  better  with 


FREE —  "Cooking  for  a  Man.  "  ITrile  Dept.  LH/, 
G.F.  Hetiblcin  &  Bra.,  Inc..  Ihirtford,  Conn. 


with  PamIoIuW 
you  can  BROIL  and  BAKE 

DUO-MATIC 

DOUBLE  OVENS 

BOTH  FUlir 
AUTOMATIC 


TAKE  THE  TIME 


PRESTELINE.  666  LAKE  SHORE  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  11 


M-M-TA-M/ F^jp  COURSE..? 
N  it's  the 

l^^V'fSJ^'V  ORIGINAL. 
I  EVER  X^LL  FINE  HAM 

PERFECTLY 
SEASONED 


TASTED 


For  Years 
erica's  Favorite 
Sandwich  Spread 


IS  "'o'    mW  -*** 

^  "'^f   WEIGHT      1/1    2/.  OUNCES 

hJ>EVlLED  HAM. 


cnq  delicious  on  toast 
/Zkj.  under  poached  eggs 
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April 


Delicious 
Homemade 
HotRolls 


No  Experience  Needed  with  the  New 

Pillsbury 


HOT  ROLL  MIX 


(WITH  YEAST) 

Now,  you  can  bake  'em  to  your  heart's 
delight — homemade  clover-leafs,  cinna- 
mon rolls,  coffee  cakes — all  your  favor- 
ites! Tender,  light  with  Pillsbury  Hot 
Roll  Mix.  Just  add  water  to  the  yeast, 
then  add  mix.  Easy!  Ann  Pillsbury's 
directions  on  the  package. 

Ann  I'illHbury  has  developed  \%  HJlSX 

a  new  hot  roll  mix  in  her  XXXX 

kitchen  U>  Have  you  time  in  V%^|x©^»**** 
yiiur  kitchen,  and  K've  you 

perfect  reHultH  every  time.  •••••• 


Save  Pillsbury 
Extra  Value  Coupons 


(«(rt  valuable  arl  icies a t  real 
HaviiiKH  on  I'illHhury  (-ou- 
[lori  plan.  WriU'  for  free 
hooklcl  to  i'M.i>iiii;Ky,  Hox 
l.OO,    M  iniieapoliH,  Minn. 


"No.  Actually  and  legally  it  isn't.  And  she 
did  far  more  for  me  than  she'd  have  to  do; 
she  sent  me  to  school,  paid  for  everything  up 
to  the  time  I  went  into  the  Navy.  When  I 
came  out  I  got  a  job.  I'm  an  engineer;  it's 
what  I'm  going  back  to,  and  glad  of  the 
chance.  Give  me  a  cigarette,  will  you,  Nonie? 
There  are  some  in  the  pocket  of  my  coat." 

She  got  up  on  her  knees  on  the  slippery 
leather  cushion,  steadying  herself  with  one 
hand  on  Jim's  shoulder.  The  boat  lurched  a 
little  as  it  headed  into  a  wave  and  she  swayed. 

Jim  caught  her.  "Steady." 

"Thanks."  She  clutched  quickly  at  the 
back  of  the  seat,  aware — too  strongly  aware — 
again  of  his  nearness.  Holding  to  the  seat, 
she  fumbled  into  the  pocket  of  his  topcoat; 
there  was  something  heavy  and  sagging,  too 
heavy  to  be  a  package  of  cigarettes;  her  fin- 
gers touched  metal  and  she  cried,  "Why, 
Jim,  there's  a  gun!" 

"It's  mine.  Try  the  other  pocket." 

She  pulled  the  coat  around,  swaying  again 
with  the  boat.  Everybody  on  the  island  prob- 
ably had  a  gun.  The  touch  of  the  metal  had 
been  startling  merely  because  it  was  there, 
because  it  was  unexpected.  She  found  the 
cigarettes,  and  he  took  one. 

"Thanks.  It's  funny  what  a  woman  like 
Hermione  can  do  to  people.  She — well,  that's 
beside  the  point.  Dick  can't  help  himself  now, 
but  I  can;  I'm  no  worse  ofif  than  I  was  a  year 
ago.  I'll  have  my  profession  and  a  job." 

And  you' II  never  come  back  to  Beadon  Island, 
Nonie  thought,  with  a  feeling  of  desolation. 
You'll  forget  the  island,  you'll  forget  me  .  .  . 
except  that  I'll  be  your  friend's  ivife. 

She  must  not  let  such  thoughts  enter  her 
mind;  she  must  not  let  them  take  shape  in 
the  silence  between  them !  She  must  talk,  say 
anything,  but  talk!  She  said  rather  desper- 
ately, "I'm  new  to  the  island;  things  that 
everybody  knows  I  don't  know.  I  know  that 
Hermione  is  your  father's  sister  and  that  she 
has  the  use  of  a  trust  fund  and  Middle  Road. 
But  that's  all." 

Jim  replied  propiptly,  almost  eagerly.  Did 
he,  too,  welcome  words?  "It's  simple,"  Jim 
said.  "My  grandfather  made  two  marriages, 
you  see ;  Hermione  was  the  child  of  the  first 
marriage,  my  father  was  of  the  second.  He 
died  when  I  was  a  child.  Hermione  was  the 
logical  person  to  see  to  my  mother  and  me; 
my  mother  was  a  delicate,  feminine  little 
thing.  She  died  during  the  war;  I  was  in  the 
South  Pacific.  I  didn't  know  it  until  three 
weeks  afterward." 

She  was  listening  now,  wanting  to  hear, 
wanting  to  know.  What  had  his  life  been  .  .  . 
what  had  he  thought  and  felt?  How  little 
time  there  was !  So  much  to  ask,  so  much  to 
know. 


He  said,  suddenly  terse,  "Well,  my (i 
father's  money  was  put  into  a  trust;  Nj 
Road  is  part  of  it.  Hermione  can  use  t 
come  as  she  pleases.  M,y  grandfathe 
absolute  faith  in  her.  Why  shouldn't  he!| 
she  did  see  to  my  mother  and  me." 

"Have  you  always  lived  at  Middle  R| 
Nonie  asked. 

"No,"  Jim  said  shortly.  "Oh,  it's  ho 

me.  But  my  mother  and  Hermione  

mouth  closed  tightly  again. 

But  silence  between  them  was  dangi 
silence  seemed  almost  to  speak  its  ow! 
reckless  language.  She  said  with  a  ki; 
breathlessness,  snatching  at  something 
"Poor  Dick  Fenby!" 

The  cold,  still  anger  in  Jim's  face  deep 
"He  can't  get  away  now.  In  a  queer  wa 
half  in  love  with  her— or  was,  once.  Herts 
wouldn't  have  him;  yet  she  keeps  him 
working  for  her,  under  her  thumb.  SI 
born  bully ;  she'd  never  fall  in  love  with 
body — she  couldn't.  Dick  can't  get 
But  I  can.  .  .  .  We  ought  to  sight  E 
I  wonder  what  time  it  is." 

She  was  wearing  the  tiny,  extrav; 
watch  that  her  gaily  extravagant  fathe 
given  her  the  first  time  she  went  aw; 
school;  she  looked  at  the  small  circle. ' 
ter  to  four,"  she  told  him.  And  as  the  e 
surged  ahead  with  a  sudden  rush  she  c; 
her  hair  back  away  froni  .ler  face  and  sea 
for  Elbow  Beach. 

It  loomed  up  ahead  of  them,  a  green 
shadow,  lying  flat  upon  the  water,  so 
looked  farther  away  than  it  actually 
There  was  Elbow;  and  invisible  now 
waiting,  was  the  mail  boat  which  wouk 
Jim  to  the  plane,  away  from  Beadon  1 
and  out  of  her  life  in,  at  most,  fifteen  mii 

She  wanted  to  go  with  him. 

It  was  an  impulse  so  strong  and  sharp 
it  was  like  a  physical  compulsion;  it  set 
impossible  to  deny,  and  she  must  deny 
once,  finally,  forever.  She'd  say  goa 
hurriedly,  briefly;  she'd  turn  the  motorl 
and  go  back  to  Beadon  Island,  ste 
through  the  blue  water.  Back  to  Royal 
don  and  a  wedding  on  Wednesday.  An 
her  body  clamored,  bidding  her  to  go  with 

Jim  said  suddenly,  "  I  wish  you  were 
ing  with  me." 

"You  .  .  .  wish  "  she  began  inc( 

ently  and  stopped.  She  would  not  loo 
him,  yet  she  could  see  his  face  against 
blue  water,  his  straight  nose  and  chin 
his  dark  eyebrows  drawn  together,  the  c 
of  his  cheekbone,  his  narrowed  eyes 

And  then  he  said,  "Look  here,  Nonie 
going  to  be  impertinent.  But  I  have  to  i 
Are  you  happy  about  your  marriage?' 
(Continued  on  Page  134) 
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Alealtime  Ad 


FOR  ^P'^^peTlTES 
ASK  A 


April's  back!  There's  a  bright  touch  of  spring!  And 
now  family  meals  ask  a  bright  touch,  too.  So  let  me 
suggest  a  dinner  that's  joyously  different.  Some- 
thing delicious,  gay  and  altogether  delightful!  This: 

L,a  Chou  Chow  3fein  Sprint/  ttinner 

(Yield:  4  large  portions.  Cooking  time:  15  min.) 


cup  Meadow  Gold  Butter 
^  lb.  lean  pork,  veal  or  beef 

cut  in  thin  strips 
1  cup  onions,  cut  fine 
1  tap.  salt 


1/16  tap.  pepper 
2  cups  celery,  cut  fine 
1  Yz  cups  hot  water 
1  can  Laf'hoy  Bean 
Sprouts  (drained) 


For  flavoring  and  thickening 

2  tbsp.  cold  water  2  tbsp.  cornstarch 

2  tsp.  LaChoy  Sauce  1  tsp.  su^ar 

Melt  butter  in  hot  skillet.  Add  meat,  stir  anil  sear 
quickly  (without  browning  or  burning),  add  onions 
and  fry  5  min.  Add  celery,  salt,  pepper  and  hot 
water.  Cover,  cook  5  min.  Add  drained  LaChoy 
Bean  Sprouts.  Mix  thoroughly  and  heat  to  boiling 
point.  Combine  and  add  flavoring  and  thickening 
ingredients.  Cook  one  min.  Serve  piping  hot  with 
crisp  LaChoy  Noodles.  Garnish  with  parsley,  sliced 
green  onions  and  slender  strips  of  fried  beaten  egg. 

In  choosing  the  Bean  Sprouts,  I  do  suggest  that  you 
ask  for  LaChoy.  For  this  brand,  I  know,  is  derived 
from  the  true  Chinese  Mung  Bean.  The  specially 
delicate,  tender  sprouts  are  prepared  in  spotless 


ventures 


American  kitchens,  by  the  LaChoy  people  — who've 
been  the  best-known  makers  of  Chinese  foods  and 
Sauces  for  more  than  25  years. 


Hy  ttftitri Off 
Cookt' 


To  \Crown/ Your  Easter  Feast 


Try  this  simple  dessert:  Cool,  creamy -smooth 
Meadow  Gold  Ice  Cream,  topped  with  Chox  Instant 
Hot  Chocolate  Sauce  !  Fits  perfectly  with  any  dinner 
because  Meadow  Gold  to  my  mind,  is  the  finest 
quality  ice  cream  I  ever  put  a  spoon  to.  And  Chox 
—  which  your  grocer  has  — is  a  rich  preparation  and 
a  thrifty  one.  For  sugar  and  whole  milk  are  already  in 
it.  To  make  Chox  Hot  Chocolate  or  Fudge  Sauce, 
just  add  hot  water  according  to  directions  on  the  box. 


Yes  — I've  seen  it  myself  in  New  York.  Made  of 
enamel  and  encrusted  with  thousands  of  diamonds, 
it  was  once  presented  to  a  Czarina  of  Russia  as  an 
Easter  gift.  A  precious  "egg,"  it's  true.  But  when 
it  comes  to  wonderful  natural  eggs,  the  richest  im- 
perial treasury  can't  buy  finer,  fresher,  more  truly 
delicious  beauties  than  you  can  buy— at  your  own 
neighborhood  food  store!  //  you're  sure  to  ask  for 
Meadow  Gold  Select  Grade  A  Eggs.  For  size. 


cleanness,  and  farm-fresh  flavor,  they're  the  finest 
I've  ever  found.  Enjoy  them,  do  .  .  .  for  every  day 
and  for  your  Happy  Easter! 


(^fK9S)e^- FRESH 


It's  good  morning  in  a 

glass  —  thal  s  how  I  feel 
about  Vegamato  veg- 
etable juice  cocktail ! Spar- 
kling, ruby-red  Vegamato 
gives  the  right  start  to  a 
bright  breakfast  or  any 
other  meal.  I  like  Vega- 
mato because  it  tastes  so 
different!  Blends  the 
vitamin-rich  juices  of  7 
garden  -  fresh  vegetables 
with  the  juice  of  real  lem- 
on ..  .  And  the  result  is 
a  flavor  to  waken  the 
sleepiest  appetite!  Vega- 
mato is  wonderful  for  adding  zip  to  cookery,  too. 
This,  for  example:  '  | 

Veaamato  Saure 
(For  spaghetti,  meat  loaf,  meat  balls,  etc.) 

cup  Meadow  Gold  Butter      1  tsp.  minced  onion 
^  cup  flour  ^  tsp.  salt 

Dash  of  powdered  clove  2  cups  Vegamato 

Melt  butter  over  low  heat.  Add  onion  and  aaute 
until  tender  (not  brown).  Add  flour,  salt  and  <-loves 
and  stir  until  bicndeii.  Ad<i  Vegamato  an<l  cook 
until  thickened,  stirring  constantly. 

Try  Vegamato!  I  promise  that  once  you've  tasted  it 
—and  cooked  with  it  — you'll  never  want  to  go  back 
to  ordinary  vegetable  juices  again. 


Here's  my  tip  for  I  he  nionih: 

If  you  want  butter  that's  especially  delicate  in  flavor  and 
fragrance  try 

the  wonderful  butter  that's  served  in  America's  most 
famous  eating  places! 

When  you're  buying  butter,  it's  sensible  to  buy  the  best. 
To  mc,  the  best  is  Meadow  Gold  — so  excellent  in  quality 
that  it's  served  by  some  of  the  finest  hotels  and  restaurants 
in  the  entire  world!  Did  you  know  that  it  takes  all  the  rich 


butterfat  of  10  full  quarts  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of 
Meadow  Gold?  What's  more,  in  many  localities  Meadow 
Gold  now  comes  specially  wrapped  in  aluminum  foil. 
Keeps  its  fine  delicate  flavor  twice  as  long! 

©  iy49,  Beatrice  Foods  Co. 
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on  your  budget 


CHEERFUL  CONTEMPORARY  good  living  is  reflected  in  this  beautiful 
furniture.  It  is  really  two  rooms  in  one  —  sophisticated  and  yet 
informal— and  made  to  order  for  today's  living. 

It  has  the  warmth  and  charm  redolent  of  the  Great  Houses  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  Like  the  finest  Americana  in  museums  and  historic 
homes,  it  is  worked  in  the  cabinet  maker's  dream  wood,  SOLID  WILD 
CHERRY— which  never  ages,  but  mellows  and 
becomes  more  lovely  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  classic  simplicity  of  design  blends 
with  every  style  and  decor,  and  "mixes"  with 
every  wood. 

Yet  for  all  its  grand  look  and  the  honest  hand 
workmanship  that  makes  it  truly  heirloom 
quality,  the  price  is  more  than  surprisingly  low. 
All  the  pieces  shown  above— 18  of  them— cost 
only  about  Sl.'SfX)*,  and  individual  pieces  are 
proportionately  low  priced. 


America's  largest  maker  of  solid  ma[Ae  and  cherry 
jurniture  for  living  room,  dining  room  and  bedroom. 


CONSIDER     H.   WILLETT,    INC.,  LOUISVILLE    II.  KENTUCKY 


(Continued  from  Page  132) 

She  tried  to  say  it:  Yes,  yes,  Fm  happy.  Of 
course  I'm  happy.  But  he  turned  and  looked 
at  her  and  she  met  his  look  fully,  and  all  at 
once  unsaid  words  were  spoken,  unadmitted 
facts  acknowledged,  a  secret,  sudden  truth 
proclaimed.  Jim's  eyes  darkened.  Nonie 
thought  wildly,  /  must  stop  this.  I  must  look 
away,  I  must  not  tell  htm  all  these  things. 

Jim  said  in  a  rush,  swiftly,  as  if  he  didn't 
mean  to  say  it  and  couldn't  stop  his  own 
words, "  I  meant  that,  Nonie.  I  wish  you  were 
coming  with  me." 

She  couldn't  answer;  yet  all  at  once  she 
did.  "Jim,"  she  stammered,  "Jim,"  and  be- 
gan to  cry.  She  couldn't  stop  crying;  tears 
rained  down  her  face 

He  said,  "  I  love  you,  Nonie.  I  didn't  mean 
to  tell  you.  I've  got  to  leave  Beadon  Island." 

Sunlight  flashed  on  something  distinctly 
white  at  the  end  of  the  low-lying  mass  of 
greens  and  grays  which  was  Elbow  Beach;  it 
was  the  mail  boat,  waiting  for  its  appointed 
moment  of  departure  .  .  .  waiting  for  Jim. 

He  turned  the  wheel  a  little  and  they  drove 
through  one  long  wave  and  into  its  trough 
and  for  a  few  seconds  Elbow  Beach  disap- 
peared. 

Jim  said,  "  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you.  But 
I'm  going  to.  It  happened  the  first  time  I  saw 
you.  Aurelia  invited  Hermy  and  Dick  and 
me  to  dinner  to  meet  you,  the  girl  Roy  was 
going  to  marry.  Somebody  said,  'Nonie,  this 
is  Jim  Shaw.'  I  turned  around  and  you  were 
there,  looking  at  me,  smiling  a  little,  and  . . . 
and  I  fell  in  love  with  you.  Just  like  that," 
Jim  said.  He  threw  his  cigarette  over  into  the 
wash  of  foam  beside  them.  "Funny,  isn't  it?" 

The  tears  on  Nonie's 
face  were  still  wet  and  she  iH^^^^^Bf 
brushed  them  away  with 
her  hand.  "No.  It  isn't 
funny.  It  happened  to  me 
too.  Only  I  didn't  know 
it  until  " 

"Until  when?"  Jim 
cried.  "Until  when?" 

"Until  this  afternoon.  ^^^^^^^^ 
Until  I  was  writing  about  ■^■i^^^M 
my  wedding,  telling  Aunt 
Honoria  how  happy  I  was  going  to  be,  and 
all  at  once  I  knew  that  wasn't  happiness. 
And  then  I  knew  what  would  be  happiness 
for  me." 

Jim  said  suddenly,  "Nonie,  does  that 
mean  ...  do  you  feel  like  this  too?" 

She  knew  as  well  as  she  had  ever  known 
anything  in  her  life  that  then,  just  then,  that 
moment  was  the  most  important  one  in  her 
Ufe.  "Yes." 

The  boat  dipped  down  into  the  trough  of 
another  long,  slow  swell  of  blue;  again  Elbow 
Beach  disappeared  and  there  were  only  Jim 
and  herself  and  a  world  of  blue  and  sparkling 
sea  and  sky. 

Jim  said,  "Do  you  realize  what  this 
means?  You're  to  marry  Roy.  The  wedding 
is  Wednesday.  It's  so  soon — so  soon." 

Beadon  Island  was  there;  she  was  going 
back  to  it.  And  Elbow  Beach  lay  ahead;  they 
would  be  there  in  only  a  few  moments  now, 
and  Jim  would  leave  and  she'd  go  back  to 
Beadon  Island.  And  a  dress,  a  bride's  dress 
that  hung  waiting  for  her. 

Jim  said,  "Why  didn't  you  wait?" 

She  knew  exactly  what  he  meant  and  she 
knew  that  he  would  understand  her.  "I 
thought  it  was  right.  I  thought  I  loved  him. 
I  do  love  him — but  not  like  this. " 

"This  is  it,"  Jim  said.  They  reached  the 
top  of  the  long  and  lovely  swell  and  there 
was  Elbow  Beach  and  it  was  so  near  that 
she  could  see  the  green  tops  of  the  palm  trees, 
the  white  jetty  and  the  boat.  Jim  saw  it  too. 
He  turned  the  wheel  still  farther  and  said, 
"You  can't  marry  Roy." 

She  whirled  toward  him,  crying,  "Oh.  Jim. 
I  have  to!  The  wedding  is  Wednesday." 

"You  can't."  His  face  was  hard  and  brown 
and  strained.  "Look  here.  I  hate  it  too.  But, 
thank  God,  you  are  not  actually  married." 

"Jim,  I  can't  do  that  to  Roy.  I've  got  to 
go  on  with  the  wedding." 

"  I  won't  let  you,"  Jim  said.  He  turned  and 
put  his  hand  upon  her  own  and  held  it  hard. 
His  face  was  very  sober,  his  eyes  grave.  "I 
don't  want  to  do  this  to  Roy  either.  I  know 


1^  An  old  man.  when  he  looks 
^  ahead,  is  very  sorry  for  his 
children ;  but  they  do  not  seem 
very  sorry  for  themselves. 

—DEAN  INGE: 
Our  Present  Discontents, 
(Putnam  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 


exactly  what  you  meant  when  you  said 
love  him;  and  you  owe  him  loyalty  and  trutl 
It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  marry  him  knov 
you  were  not" — he  hesitated,  groping  an  ; 
stant  for  words,  and  said — "not  in  love  will 
him.  That's  the  difference  between  affectio 
and  friendship  and — and  this.  Between 
His  hand  was  warm  and  firm  and  curious 
familiar,  as  if.  she  had  known  its  touch 
loved  it  for  a  long  time.  She  wanted  never  i 
relinquish  its  hold;  and  in  ten  minutes,  fiv 
minutes,  she  would  have  to  do  so.  Jim  sai<j 
"  I  won't  let  you  marry  him." 

And  he  wouldn't.  There  was  something 
his  eyes,  something  in  his  face  that  had  to  1 
accepted  and  she  did  so,  completely  and  wit 
a  strange,  deep  contentment. 

He  took  his  hand  away.  The  engine 
slowed;  he  was  looking  over  his  shoulde 
Suddenly  she  realized  he  was  going  to  tu 
the  boat,  heading  away  from  Elbow.  Sh 
cried,  "Jim,  what  are  you  doing?  Youl 
have  to  hurry  " 

"We'll  go  back  to  Beadon  Island.  I'll  te| 
Roy." 

"Jim,  no.  Wait  a  moment!  Let's  thir 
let's  .  .  .  oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.' 

Roy  was  so  proud.  So  was  Aurelia.  And 
they  had  been  so  kind  to  her.  All  the  island 
knew  of  the  wedding;  all  the  island — Roy'j 
home.  Roy's  friends. 

"No,  Jim — no.  Not  this  way.  It's  Roy  I'r 
thinking  of.  No  .  .  .  wait."  She  was  thinkind 
desperately,  quickly,  trying  to  find  a  cleare  I 
path.  "Jim,  listen.  This  is  not  the  way.  It' I 
too — too  public.  Too  sudden.  I'll  tell  Roy| 
I've  got  to  face  him  myself." 

He  waited  a  moment! 
■^^■i^HH      the  boat  barely  under  way 
rocking  with  the  waves! 
"Yes,"  he  said  finally  I 
"yes,  I  see  that.  But  nev-l 

ertheless  " 

"You  must  go  on.  Just] 
as    you    had  plannedJ 
There's  your  job;  you'vej 
sot  to  have  that."  But  she 
W^^t^^M      had  enough  money  fori 
both  of  them,   all  the| 
money  they  could  possibly  want!  His  job 
need  not  matter  to  them.  She  almost  saidl 
so,  and  then  she  saw,  swiftly,  that  that  very! 
fact  made  his  job  matter  the  more.  She! 
caught  back  those  nearly  uttered  words  and| 
cried,  "I'll  tell  him.  Then  I'll  come.' 
"To  New  York?" 
"To  wherever  you  are." 
It  was  right.  She'd  go  back  and  tell  Roy;| 
Jim  would  go  on  to  New  York,  on  to  his  job,| 
and  then,  soon,  she  would  come. 

The  boat  crashed  through  the  waves  andl 
Jim  said  suddenly,  "You've  got  to  thinki 
about  this,  Nonie.  I  want  you  to  have  timel 
too.  Look  at  me."  She  was  already  lookingi 
when  he  turned  to  meet  her  eyes,  storing  up  I 
in  her  mind  and  memory  every  line  and  angle  ] 
of  his  face.  "I  do  love  you — for  always.  1 
want  you  to  marry  me.  I  want  you  to  think 
about  it;  it's  happened  so  fast.  Think  about 
it,  Nonie.  And  then  come.  Will  you?' 

There  was  again  a  sort  of  mist  in  her  eyes; 
but  this  time  it  was  happy,  so  happy  that 
she  let  it  stay,  she  let  him  see  it  as  she  would 
have  let  him  see  her  heart.  "Yes,  Jim.  I'll 
come." 

"My  darling,"  he  said.  "My  darling." 

Jim  cut  off  their  motor,  and  in  spite  of  the 
muffled  thump  of  the  mail  boat's  engines  it 
seemed  suddenly  remarkably  quiet.  The 
motorboat  slid  alongside  the  jetty;  Jim  stood 
and  the  boat  rocked  gently,  quietly.  He  was 
leaning  down  now,  his  hands  on  her  arms, 
tight  and  hard.  The  mail  boat  gave  two 
hoarse  little  grunts  which  were  warning 
whistles. 

Jim  said,  "  I  hate  to  go.  Nonie,  Nonie  " 

She  found  her  voice  and  cried,  "Jim, 
hurry,"  and  he  pulled  her  up  into  his  arms 
and  kissed  her  and  held  her  against  him  as  if 
he  would  never  let  her  go.  Then  he  released 
her,  jumped  onto  the  jetty,  pulled  out  his 
bag  and  coat. 

"Be  careful,  going  back." 

"Yes,  yes,  Jim.  You'll  miss  the  boat  - 
hurry." 

"Good-by  .  .  .  good-by,  darling." 
(Continued  on  I'agr  1 16) 
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Select  any  ROYAL— either 
the  powerful  "upright" 
model  with  its  triple-life  revolving 
brush  and  exclusive,  patented  Ad- 
justorite,  or  an  efficient,  smooth-running  "cyl- 
inder" type,  and  you  will  enjoy  the  complete 
satisfaction  which  comes  from  knowing  that  you 
cannot  buy  finer  cleaning  equipment  at  any  price, 

ROYAL  cleans  everything  in  your  home  with 
greatest  ease  and  thoroughness.  Its  highly 
specialized  method  of  cleaning  will  give  your 
floor  coverings  the  care  they  must  have  in  order 
to  preserve  their  beauty  and  insure  long  life. 

For  MOTHER'S  DAY,  May  8th,  a  beautiful 
new  labor-saving  ROYAL  is  the  ideal  gift. 

A  ROYAL  Cleaned  Home  is  a 
More  Healthful  Home 


ROYAL'S  powerful  clean- 
ing action  removes  germ- 
laden  dust  and  dirt.  Safe- 
guard health  by  keeping  your 
home  clean  with  a  ROYAL. 

ROYAL  Cleaners  are 
sold  only  by  depend- 
able retail  stores.  Visit 
your  local  ROYAL 
Dealer  and  choose  the 
model  which  pleases 
you  best.  If  your  ROYAL 
Dealer  is  not  listed  in 
the  yellow  pages  of  your 
phone  book,  please 
write  us. 


P.  A.  CEIER  COMPANY, 
Cleveland  8.  Ohio 
Continental  Electric  Co..  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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"Good-by."  The  mail  boat  was  sturdily 
getting  under  way;  it  was  deliberate,  lei- 
surely and  inexorable.  She  watched  him 
run  along  the  few  feet  of  jetty;  then  all  at 
once  he  was  on  the  boat,  he  was  coming  to 
the  railing. 

She  turned  on  the  engine  and  automati- 
cally set  her  hands  to  the  wheel.  And  already, 
wlien  she  looked  up,  her  boat  had  gone  be- 
yond the  narrow  fmger  of  the  jetty.  Jim's 
face  was  sober  now,  no  longer  smiling;  and 
then  all  at  once  it  was  gone  and  she  had 
started  back  to  Beadon  Island. 

It  was  only  then,  actually,  that  she  was 
really  aware  of  the  pressure  of  Jim's  mouth 
upon  her  own,  of  the  warmth  and  strength 
and  urgency  of  his  arms.  It  was  as  if  she  still 
felt  them;  as  if  they  were  still  there.  And 
mingled  with  that  lingering  sense  of  his 
presence  was  a  sense  of  astonishment:  that 
was  love !  The  warmth  of  her  pulses,  the  lift  of 
her  heart,  the  wings  that  had  swept  her  up 
into  his  embrace,  that  was  part  of  love. 

She  guided  the  motorboat  mechanically, 
setting  an  even  rate  of  speed  toward  Beadon 
Island.  Toward  Beadon  Gates,  where  on 
Wednesday  there  would  be  no  gay  wedding 
party.  No  marriage  in  the  little  white  church. 

How  was  she  to  tell  Roy? 

Before  it  seemed  possible,  the  small  pier  be- 
low Beadon  Gates  was  there,  shining  out  of 
the  water  ahead,  her  inevitable  destination. 

Roy  had  seen  her  coming  and  was  standing 
on  the  pier,  waiting  for  her.  He  came  forward, 
caught  at  the  line  she  tossed  upward  and 
made  it  fast.  And  Dick  Fenby  came  down 
the  steps.  She  felt  a  sense  of  relief:  until  Dick 
went  away  she  could  not  talk  to  Roy. 

Roy  put  down  his  hands  to  lift  her  out  of 
the  boat;  and  his  hands  were  the  hands  of  a 
kind  and  gentle  friend,  no  more.  He  smiled 
down  at  her. 

You  made  a  good  trip.  I  timed  you.  Jim 
get  the  mail  boat  all  right?" 

"Oh,  yes.  But  barely;  it  was  leaving  when 
he  got  aboard." 

"Hello,  Nonie,"  Dick  said,  coming  along 
toward  them,  and  at  once  she  saw  that  he'd 
been  drinking. 

Dick  Fenby  (Maj.  Dick  Fenby,  retired 
after  the  First  World  War),  who  was  Her- 
mione's  factor,  was  a  slight,  fair  man  with  a 
fine-drawn,  ineffectual  but  pleasant  face — 
which  now  was  puffy  and  flushed;  his  usually 
candid,  if  rather  bleak,  blue  eyes  were  glassy. 

How  right  Jim  had  been  to  leave !  With  a 
flash  of  shocking  clarity  Nonie  saw  the  life 
which  Hermione  had  attempted  to  enforce 
upon  him:  an  idle  life,  with  no  aims  and  no 
purpose  permitted  him.  Hermione  by  rea- 
son of  her  legal  position  would  have  had 
the  upper  hand.  Hermione  knew  that;  Jim 
knew  it. 

Dick  said,  "Jim  got  away?" 

"He  got  the  mail  boat.  He'll  be  in  New 
York  late  tonight." 

They  turned  back  toward  the  path,  their 
feet  making  blurred  soft  thumps  on  the 
wooden  flooring  of  the  pier,  Dick's  only  a 
little  uneven. 

He  said,  "He  got  away.  That's  what's  im- 
portant. He  got  away  before  it  was  too  late." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  Roy  said.  "Jim  had  the  mak- 
ings of  a  good  planter." 

Dick  gave  a  kind  of  sigh.  "Yes,  he  had.  I 
knew  by  the  way  he  went  at  things.  Or  tried 
to  go  at  things.  She  always  stopped  him;  the 
way  she  I'd  have  been  a  good  planter." 

"You  are  a  good  planter." 

"Sometimes — sometimes,  when  she  lets 
me  alone.  When  she  doesn't  — —  I  saw  her 
doing  it  to  Jim.  Blocking  him  about  every- 
thing, such  little  things,  so — so  subtly.  It's 
queer  he  saw  it  himself;  I  didn't  till  it  was  too 
late." 

"Now.  Dick  " 

Dick  said  firmly,  "She  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  by  the  time  Middle  Road  came  to 

him  he'd  "  He  stopped  and  fumbled  for 

words  and  said,  "She  wanted  him  to  Ix'  like 
me!  1  tell  you,  Roy,  Middle  Road  is  like  a 
little  kingdom  to  her;  she  gets  as  much  kick 
out  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  real  kingdom.  Power 
is  what  she  feeds  on.  I'owerover  people.  Yon 
can't  Ix;  on  e(|ual  terms  with  I  ierinione,  ever. 
It's  always  a  battle;  a  battle  till  Ilcrmioiu- 
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wins.  Then  when  she  has  you  right  under  her 
thumb,  she  despises  you.  She  " 

"Okay,  Dick.  Okay." 

"  I'm  talking  too  much.  It's  all  true,  though. 
You  know  it.  Everybody  knows."  They  had 
reached  the  steps  and  Dick  looked  up  and 
said,  "Hello,  Lydia!"  in  a  tone  of  surprise 
wliich  all  at  once  sounded  like  hostility. 
"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

Nonie  looked  up  quickly,  too;  Lydia  Bas- 
sett  was  sitting  on  the  veranda  waiting  for 
them.  Her  red  hair  with  its  thick  deep  waves 
framed  her  lovely  face  with  an  almost  flaunt- 
ing arrogance  of  beauty;  she  was  lying  back 
in  one  of  the  long  wicker  chairs,  her  slim  yet 
vibrant  figure  outlined  in  a  green  dinner 
dress.  Her  eyes,  brilliant  and  intelligent, 
seemed  to  have  taken  color  from  the  dress 
and  even  at  that  distance  had  a  kind  of  green 
fire;  she  was  smiling  and  obviously,  from  her 
dress,  had  come  to  dinner. 

"Lydia,"  Roy  said  in  a  startled  way. 

"Hello,"  she  said,  ignoring  Dick  after  one 
swift  and  measuring  glance.  "I  hope  you 
don't  mind.  I  rang  up  Aurelia  and  invited  my- 
self to  dinner.  I  thought  I'd  better  come  now 
if  I  wanted  to  see  you  at  all  for  .  . .  how  long 
does  a  honeymoon  last?  Really  a  month?" 

Her  words,  her  voice,  her  smile  were  all 
pleasant  and  engaging;  surely,  thought 
Nonie,  she  must  imagine  some  mocking  un- 
dertone. She  said,  "Hello,  Lydia.  I'm  glad  to 
see  you." 

Roy  said,  but  still  in  a  startled  way,  "De- 
lighted, Lydia.  You  know  that,  delighted!" 

He  came  up  the  steps,  between  Nonie  and 
Dick;  he  rang  for  Jebe,  the  little  old  colored 
man,  and  ordered  cold  drinks  for  them  all. 
No  one  could  be  a  more  gracious  and  delight- 


^  Among  really  educated  men 
^  there  is  no  caste  or  race  dislino- 
tion.  —CHINESE  PROVERB. 


ful  host  than  Roy,  but  Nonie  knew,  and  did 
not  know  how  she  knew  it,  that  Lydia's 
presence  was,  somehow,  not  quite  welcome. 
It  meant  to  her,  of  course,  what  Dick's  pres- 
ence had  meant:  Nome's  talk  with  Roy  had 
still  to  be  postponed. 

Lydia  said,  this  time  with  an  unmistak- 
able note  of  mockery  in  her  voice,  "  I  do  hope 
you  don't  really  mind  my  coming;  I'll  leave 
early.  I'm  afraid,  though,  I'll  have  to  ask 
you  to  take  me  home.  I  got  a  lift  in  Doctor 
Riordan's  car;  he  was  coming  to  see  some- 
body at  Middle  Road  and  brought  me  here." 

"I  tell  you  I'm  delighted,"  Roy  said. 
"Who's  sick  at  Middle  Road?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Lydia  said  negligently. 
"One  of  the  houseboys,  I  think.  Had  some 
sort  of  accident.  I  didn't  ask.  Well,  I  hear 
that  Jim  Shaw's  had  a  row  with  Hermy  and 
left  the  island." 

Purple  shadows  were  laying  themselves 
gently  across  the  sea;  the  setting  sun  cast  a 
pink,  clear  glow  in  the  sky. 

Nonie  rose,  aware  of  her  smudged  white 
slacks.  "I'll  change  now,  if  you  don't  mind. 
I'll  be  down  in  a  moment." 

"Darling,"  Lydia  said,  "don't  put  on  the 
emerald  tiara,  will  you?  Or  the  diamond 
necklace.  We  are  simple  souls  here,  you  know, 
not  used  to  splendors." 

"Don't  be  absurd,  Lydia,"  Roy  said  sud- 
denly and  sharply. 

Nonie  repressed  an  automatic  schoolgirl 
retort;  the  kind  of  retort  she  had  learned,  ac- 
tually, during  school  days  and  because  of  all 
the  unconsciously  ostentatious  ways  her 
father's  money  had  spent  itself.  Roy  crossed 
the  veranda  to  open  the  door  for  her  as  she 
entered  the  house. 

She  went  upstairs  slowly  and  turned  into 
her  own  room,  where  she  was  struck  with  a 
sharp  sense  of  incredulity:  how  could  so 
much  have  happened  during  the  short  space 
of  time  since  she  had  left  it !  And  had  left  the 
letter  unfinished  on  her  desk. 

She  would  not  look  at  it;  she  went  into 
the  great,  old-fashioned  bathroom,  with  its 
marble  washbasin,  its  great  tub  with  a  teak- 
wood  surround,  its  shuttered,  long  window. 
(Continued  on  Page  13V) 
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(Continued  from  Page  137) 
Sin  the  tub,  got  out  of  her  slacks  and 
■tShe  set  out  red  shppers  and  selected 
k  lothing  from  the  stacks  that  lay  neatly 
I  drawers  of  the  pearwood  chest. 
)  ig  so,  she  thought  briefly  of  Lydia's 
^  words  about  emeralds  and  diamonds. 
I  h .  Nonie  had  no  jewelfy;  her  mother's 
t , ,  put  in  the  bank  by  her  father  long 
I,  id  been  sent  for  and  ought  now  to  be 
il  ,\ay.  Actually  at  that  moment  she  had 
c .  twelve  hundred  dollars  in  cash.  She 
1  draw  more,  pending  the  formalities  of 
;i  lent  of  her  father's  estate ;  she  had  only 
:;  ie.  And  then  she  thought  suddenly  and 
f ',  with  a  feeling  of  imminence,  she 
J  use  that  twelve  hundred  dollars,  or 
t  it.  when  she  left  Beadon  Island,  when 
d  had  her  understanding  with  Roy — 
;he  went  to  New  York  to  Jim. 
!  chose  a  white  dress  with  bits  of  Irish 
;  the  low,  curved  shoulders.  She  touched 

)s  with  scarlet. 
5  Dre  she  went  down  to  dinner,  on  an  im- 
f  igain,  like  touching  wood,  like  making 
tare  safe,  she  went  to  look  at  her  little 
of  money,  her  twelve  hundred  dollars, 
was  gone. 

ould  not  be  gone  and  it  was!  She  ex- 
i  with  incredulous  fingers  the  billfold 
b  big  alligator 


candles.  Roy  talked,  by  some  impulse  hark- 
ing back  to  the  old  days  on  the  island,  to 
people  he  and  Lydia  had  known. 

Lydia  kept  him  company,  reminding  him 
of  this,  reminding  him  of  that;  laughing,  her 
eyes  alight,  sharing  memories  with  him.  Once 
she  glanced  at  Nonie.  "Do  forgive  us,  Nonie," 
she  said,  and  let  her  eyes  linger  on  Nonie 's 
face  for  a  moment  before  she  turned  back  to 
Roy. 

So  Nonie  found  herself  in  a  little  quiet  pool 
of  seclusion;  for  the  moment  none  of  the 
things  around  her  seemed  really  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  her.  What  would  Roy  say ; 
what  would  he  do?  Her  cheeks  felt  hot;  she 
was  both  relieved  and  tense  when  at  last 
Jebe  came  with  the  silver  coffee  tray  and  they 
left  the  table  and  followed  him  onto  the 
broad  comfortable  veranda,  where  candles 
protected  by  hurricane  glasses  yet  wavered 
and  smoked. 

Nonie,  at  Roy's  smile  and  nod,  poured  the 
coffee ;  her  hands  trembled  among  the  fragile, 
lovely  cups.  He'd  meant  by  that  smile  and 
that  unspoken  request  to  emphasize  her  place 
in  his  house — his  wife  so  soon,  his  hostess.  He 
was  still  troubled  though,  she  thought,  about 
Jim,  lapsing  into  a  frowning,  troubled  silence 
when  Lydia's  fund  of  anecdotes  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  itself 


^hich  she  had 
Id  under  her  arm 
>Jew  York.  The 
e  purse  was  still 
vith  silver  and 
small  bills 
d  into  it,  but  the 
Id  (a  narrow 
r  fold  with  in- 
;  gold  filigree — 

her  father  had 
it  for  her  many 

ago  when  she 
I  child,  and  so 

so  narrow  that 
ad  to  fold  the 
upward  for  an 
')r  so,  but  which, 
mentally,  she 

to,  in  spite  of 
npractical  size) 

completely 
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By  Rhina  P.  Ei^paillat 

Whiteness  of  the  flake  foretells 

Whiteness  of  the  flower, 
April  and  heaven  draw  nearer  to  earth 

With  each  cold  hour. 

Sun  of  a  wintry  morning,  unseen. 

Quickens  the  trembling  pulse 
Of  early  green — 

Promise  of  spring  in  the  tendril 
That  hopeful  but  hidden  grows. 

And  June  comes  back,  unfolding 
Rose  after  rose. 
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was  simply  not 
ble!  In  Roy's 
in  Aurelia's 
with  servants  they  must  have  known, 
I  tiny  island  where  everybody  was 
I'n— and  it  happened.  She  looked 
gh  the  bag,  she  looked  through  the 
er,  but  she  knew  that  she  had  not  re- 
d  the  bills  and  put  them  anywhere 
io  it  was  a  mere  gesture  of  confirmation, 
ly  she  put  down  the  bag  and  closed  the 
er  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  it; 
have  to  tell  Roy  and  she'd  have  to  tell 
iia.  She  went  slowly  downstairs, 
ey  were  on  the  veranda  and  she  joined 
.  Roy  had  changed,  too,  and  with  his 
;  coat  and  black  tie,  his  black  trousers 
rimson  cummerbund,  looked,  as  always, 
some  and  imposing.  They  prolonged 
drinks,  talking  in  a  desultory  way  as 
cal  twilight  drew  its  shadowy  curtains 
the  sea.  A  dark  bank  of  clouds  finally 
t  up  from  the  south  and  blotted  out  the 
ring  lights  on  the  sea  and  Jebe  an- 
ced  dinner. 

'  that  time,  Nonie  thought,  sitting  oppo- 
^oy  at  one  end  of  the  long  table,  by  that 

Jim  was  in  Cienfuegos;  by  that  time 
aps  he  was  in  another  plane  headed  for 

York. 

rising  wind  rattled  the  palms  near  the 
e,  banged  the  shutters  and  flickered  the 
les. 

irelia  did  not  come  down  to  dinner;  she 
a  headache. 

S  going  tp  storm,"  Roy  said.  "Aurelia 
neuralgia  before  a  storm." 
^dia  sat  on  Roy's  right,  her  copper- 
ed hair  framing  her  face  as  she  laughed 
talked,  mainly  to  Roy.  Dick  might  as 
not  have  been  present;  he  sat  eating 
ing,  speaking  not  at  all.  Jebe  slid  in  and 
af  the  shadows  beyond  the  glare  of  the 


so  she,  too,  was  silent 
and  thoughtful,  star- 
ing out  into  the  black- 
ness beyond  the  rail- 
ing where  the  sea, 
invisible  in  the  dark- 
ness, seemed  louder 
and  more  menacing.' 

Hermione  Shaw 
came  unexpectedly; 
they  heard  the  spat- 
ter of  the  shells  in  the 
driveway  and  Roy 
pulled  himself  to- 
gether with  an  excla- 
mation and  rose  to 
meet  her.  This  time 
she  had  come  for 
Dick.  The  click  of  the 
heels  of  her  lizardskin 
pumps  sounded  in- 
cisive as  she  came 
along  the  veranda 
with  Roy.  She  refused 
coffee;  the  smoking, 
flickering  candlelight 
softened  her  face,  restoring  something  ^of 
its  beauty.  She  was  indeed  composed,  smil- 
ing and  certain  as  if  she  had  accepted  her  de- 
feat of  the  afternoon  with  grace.  Nonie  could 
not  have  been  more  mistaken  than  in  that 
first  moment.  Hermione's  gray  eyes  reflected 
the  candle  flames  like  molten  bits  of  steel. 

She  said  to  Roy,  smiling  with  those  dark 
red  lips,  "I  thought  I'd  find  Dick  here.  I'll 
take  him  home  for  you." 

And  Nonie  thought  with  a  kind  of  horror. 
She's  pleased!  She  knew  Dick  was  on  the  edge; 
she  wanted  it  to  happen,  she  wanted  to  be  forced 
to  come  for  him,  to  show  her  own  indomitable 
strength  and  his  lack  of  it! 

Dick  leaned  forward,  grasping  the  arm  of 
his  chair,  looking  at  her. 

Roy  said,  "Sit  down,  won't  you,  Hermy? 
I'm  glad  to  see  you." 

Her  composure  was  like  a  bright  and  daz- 
zling shield  of  glass.  She  looked  at  Roy  for  a 
deliberate  instant  before  she  said,  smiling, 
clearly,  "Are  you  glad  to  see  me,  Roy?  I 
shouldn't  be  if  I  were  you;  not  under  the  cir- 
cumstances." 

Roy  flushed  and  started  to  speak,  but  Dick 
forestalled  him ;  without  moving,  sitting  for- 
ward in  his  chair,  his  eyes  bright,  too,  and 
shining,  Dick  said,  "Roy  didn't  do  this  to 
me.  It's  not  his  fault!" 

She  permitted  herself  then  to  acknowledge 
his  presence;  her  thin  eyebrows  lifted. ."Do 
you  mean  that  I  am  the  cause  of  your  be- 
ing"—she  made  a  little  gesture  of  distaste— 
"not  quite  yourself?  Really,  Dick,  you  are  an 
adult,  you  know!  Your  life  is  your  own." 

"No,"  Dick  said,  "it  isn't.  It  hasn't  been. 
Not  since  a  long  time  ago  when  I  had  the  bad 
luck  to  fall  in  love.  The  woman  I  loved  had 
no  heart  to  love  with.  She  had  only  vanity, 
(Continued  on  Page  141) 
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68  years  ago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sealy  decided  to  raise 
the  finest  mattresses  ever!  That's  why,  when  their  youngest, 
newest,  finest  Sealy  announced,  "I'm  going  to 
Paris  for  GLAMOUR!"  diey  beamed! 
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1^  Of  all  God's  creatures  there 
^  is  only  one  that  cannot  be 
made  the  slave  of  the  lash. 
That  one  is  the  cat.  If  man 
could  he  crossed  with  the  cat 
it  would  improve  man.  but 
it  would  deteriorate  the  cat. 

—MARK  TWAIN: 
Mark  Twain's  Notebook. 


(Continued  from  Page  139) 
\  d  arrogance  and  greed.  I  stopped  loving 
;  a  a  long  time  ago.  Hermione." 
Hermione  said,  "You  haven't  stopped  hat- 

i ;  me." 

Roy  gave  an  inarticulate  exclamation; 
I  dia  moved  sharply;  Dick  suddenly  put  his 
!  all.  tired  face  in  his  hands. 
And  Hermione  said  with  cold  contempt, 
'  'ou  are  a  drunk.  Dick,  and  a  bum.  Find 
urself  a  job  somewhere  else,  if  you  can. 
)u  are  through  at  Middle  Road." 
Lydia  said  suddenly,  "You  really  are  a 
I  vil,  Hermione!  Jim  got  away  from  you,  so 

u've  got  your  knife  into  " 

The  glass  shield  of  composure  wavered  as 
lands  had  shaken  it.  Hermione  interrupted 
ly,  "My  knife  into  everyone,  were  you  go- 
;  to  say?  How  odd  of  you — how  odd  of  you 
be  here  tonight,  as  a  matter  of  fact !  Who 
•ited  you?  Aurelia?"  Hermione  stopped 
,  d  laughed  and,  still  laughing,  she  turned  to 
)y.  "You'll  see  to  Dick,  then,  won't  you? 
)u  are  so  reliable,  Roy.  Noblesse  oblige;  a 
itleman  of  the  old  school;  your  word  is  as 
od  as  your  bond,  all  that.  Do  promise  me 
see  to  Dick  so  I'll  feel  quite  easy." 
The  flush  of  anger  deepened  in  Roy's  face. 
)f  course  I'll  see  to  Dick  if  he  needs  it." 
Dick  didn't  move;  no  one  moved. 
Hermione  said  pleasantly,  "Good  night. 
11  Aurelia  I  didn't  expect  to  see  her,  but 
n  sorry  I  didn't."  She  went  away  across  the 
randa  again,  her  slim,  elegant  figure  delib- 
ite  in  its  motions,  triumph  in  the  very  lei- 
reliness  of  her  departure.  She  started  her 
r  with  the  same  deliberation;  they  could 
ar  the  spatter  of  shells 
mg  the  driveway.  ^■■■■^^I 
No  one  spoke  until  the 
and  of  the  engine  had 
ased.  Then  Roy  said, 
Vhew,"  and  sat  down 
avily.  "I'll  have  some 
)re  cofTee,  Nonie." 
"You'll  take  me  home." 
dia  put  down  her  cup. 
f  you  please,  Roy,  dear, 
s  going  to  storm."  She 
se.  tall  and  lovely  in  her  ^^^^H^^M 
ievi  dress,  put  out  her 
(  ong.  slender  hand  to  Nonie.  "Thank  you, 
ar   I'll  be  at  the  wedding  Wednesday, 
all  I  say  now,  'Happy  wishes'?  Or  is  that 
d  luck?" 

"We'd  better  get  along,"  Roy  said. 

"Of  course.  Good  night,  Nonie.  Good 

jht.  Dick." 

Dick  said  behind  his  hands,  "But  she  was 

;ht.  She's  always  right.  I'm  still  tied  to  her. 

!  long  as  I  hate  her  I'm  tied." 

Lydia  said  shortly,  but  in  a  friendly  way, 

o,  "Get  yourself  a  drink,  Dick.  Then  go 

ime." 

Dick  got  to  his  feet.  In  order  to  give  him  a 
ance  to  get  himself  together,  Nonie  strolled 
side  Roy  and  Lydia  to  the  steps  and 
Itched  them  leave.  Roy's  figure  tall  and 
lite  beside  Lydia's  swirling  green  skirt, 
ay's  car  started  and  Nonie  went  slowly  back 
the  lighted  area  of  chairs  and  tables.  Dick 
id  disappeared  inside  the  house. 
Poor  Dick,  she  thought;  the  quarrel  with 
ermione  would  die  down — it  always  did, 
cording  to  island  gossip;  yet  it  would  lie 
(•ere,  smoldering,  unforgotten. 

tow  right  Jim  had  been  to  leave ! 
(Where  was  Jim  by  now?  Jim,  who  had 
'id,  "I'll  always  love  you"? 

She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  hot  cheeks, 
'oy  would  return;  what  would  she  say — 

)w  was  she  to  say  it? 

The  night  was  very  black  beyond  the  little 
avering  circle  of  lights.  Presently  Jebe  pat- 
red  out  and  removed  the  coffee  tray.  Some- 
me  later  a  door  banged  and  she  knew  that 
;  was  closing  the  French  windows  against 
le  coming  storm. 

It  was  after  that  that  Dick  returned  to  the 
;randa;  she  looked  up,  startled,  aware  sud- 
;nly  of  his  presence.  He  was  looking  down 
;  her.  "Nonie,  I'm  going  home." 

"Oh,  Dick,  wait  for  Roy." 

"Going  home  now.  'Night,  Nonie."  He 
niled  feebly  and  ambled  across  the  veranda 
id  turned  toward  the  drive  where  his  bat- 
Ted  small  car  was  waiting  for  him.  At  the 
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steps  he  wavered,  caught  the  railing  and 
sagged  down  like  a  sack  of  meal. 

In  the  end,  Nonie  took  him  home.  The 
storm  was  not  far  off;  the  sound  of  the 
wheezing  and  skipping  engine  was  almost 
lost  in  the  clash  of  wind.  It  was  a  winding 
road  and  it  seemed  a  very  long  two  miles; 
she  thought  she  must  have  missed  the  Mid- 
dle Road  entrance  when  suddenly  the  white 
stone  pillars  that  marked  it  glimmered 
faintly  at  the  edge  of  the  path  of  lights  and 
she  carefully  turned  in.  The  driveway  was 
bordered  on  either  side  with  pepper  trees, 
solid  clusters  of  blackness  on  the  fringe  of 
the  little  car's  lights;  another  turn  and  she 
should  reach  the  square,  lovely  stone  house, 
with  its  gracious  proportions,  its  curving 
double  flight  of  steps,  its  old,  graceful  grill- 
work.  The  veranda  light  was  on,  an  area  of 
brightness  against  the  night.  She  guided  the 
car  up  to  the  steps  and  turned  off  the  engine. 
Dick  did  not  move.  She'd  have  to  call  Her- 
mione, who  would  be  pleased,  vindicated, 
triumphant. 

Down  those  steps  only  a  few  hours  ago 
Jim  had  come,  carrying  bags  and  coat,  es- 
caping Hermione. 

She  got  out  of  the  car  and  started  up  the 
nearest  flight  of  curving  white  steps.  She 
went  almost  to  the  landing  before  she  saw 
that  something  lay  there,  tossed  in  a  heap,  a 
green-and-white  dress. 

It  was  a  kind  of  housecoat,  long  and  silk 
and  gaily  printed.  It  was  a  woman.  It  was 
Hermione  Shaw  with  her  face  turned  to  the 
lights  and  a  black  wet  patch  like  paint  all 
along  where  her  face  lay. 
^^^■■■■i     It  was  Hermione  and  she 
was  dead.  Nobody  could 
look   like  that  and  be 
alive. 

Every  smallest  detail 
showed  up  with  fantastic 
clarity:  every  fold  of  her 
dress,  her  outflung  crum- 
pled hand,  the  stark,  un- 
canny way  in  which  her 
green-sandaled  feet 
^^^^B^H  pointed  at  rigid,  awkward 
angles.  The  blood  had 
come  from  her  breast,  high  up  near  her  throat. 

She's  had  an  accident.  Nonie  thought.  She's 
killed  herself  .  .  .  no.  no.  she's  been  killed!  Bui 
thai  is  murder! 

Out  of  nowhere,  out  of  everywhere,  there 
came  a  sudden,  blinding  wave  of  thankful- 
ness. Jim  was  gone.  He  had  quarreled  with 
Hermione,  but  he  had  gone.  No  matter 
what  happened,  Jim  was  safe.  Nobody  ever 
could  say  he  had  killed  her. 
Murder ! 

A  wild  gust  of  wind  flung  the  palms  whis- 
pering and  chattering  in  the  darkness  beyond 
that  too  bright  patch  of  light.  Nothing  moved 
there,  yet  the  motion  all  around  in  the 
trees,  in  the  shrubbery,  in  the  violent  agi- 
tated night,  was  so  strong  that  Nonie  caught 
at  the  railing  as  if  she  herself  might  be  swept 
off  into  the  swirling  unseen  turmoil. 

It  was  exactly  then  that  there  was  motion 
within  the  bright  area  of  light.  The  door  of 
the  house,  directly  opposite  the  steps,  was 
flung  open  and  Jim  walked  out.  He  walked 
out  and  stopped,  seeing  her,  and  they  stared 
at  each  other  over  the  flung  thing  in  the  green- 
and-white  silk  dress  which  was  no  longer  a 
woman,  no  longer  anything. 

"Jim !  Jim ! "  Her  lips  moved  and  the  wind 
caught  up  the  whispered  words  and  flung 
them  off  into  the  shadows. 

Jim  said  something  unmtelligible  and  ran 
to  her,  past  Hermione,  down  the  steps.  He 
put  his  arm  around  Nonie,  holding  her  steady 
amid  a  swaying,  crashing  world,  his  white 
face  bent  close  to  her,  his  eyes  black  as  the 
night.  "Nonie,  what  are  you  doing  here? 
They  ought  not  to  have  let  you  come." 

She  leaned  against  his  shoulder,  pushing 
her  face  into  its  warm  and  solid  shelter. 

"Did  Roy  come  with  you?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Is  Roy  in  the  car?" 

"No — no." 

"Who's  there,  then?" 

"Oh,  Jim,  is  she  dead?" 

His  arm  tightened.  "Come  into  the 
house." 
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He  led  her  up  the  steps,  holding  her  so  she 
would  not  see  Hermione.  They  went  through 
the  lighted  doorway  and  into  the  wide  hall. 
Her  hair  had  blown  about  her  face;  she 
pushed  it  back,  staring  at  Jim,  thinking 
again,  He  cannot  be  here! 

He  said,  "Where  is  Roy?  I  phoned  for 
him.  Didn't  he  come  with  you?  " 

"Dick.  It's  Dick  in  the  car.  He's — I 
brought  him  home." 

He  understood.  "Oh.  Oh,  I  see.  Then 
he's  no  help."  For  a  moment  he  stared  at 
her  in  deep  perplexity. 

Suddenly  the  fact  of  Hermione's  death 
seemed  to  clarify,  to  become  something  that 
wasn't  a  nightmare.  "Jim,  are  you  sure  she's 
dead?" 

"Yes.  There's  nothing  you  can  do  for  her. 
I  looked  " 

"Jim" — she  caught  at  his  shoulders  with 
both  hands — "you've  got  to  tell  me;  was  she 
murdered?" 

He  put  his  hands  up,  hard  and  firm  over 
her  own.  "Yes,  she  was  murdered.  She  was 
shot." 

She  must  not  scream  .  .  .  like  the  night, 
like  the  wind.  "Who  killed  her?" 

Jim  held  her  hands  tighter.  "Darling,  lis- 
ten. There's  nothing  we  can  do  now  but 
wait.  She  couldn't  have  suffered;  she 
couldn't  have  known." 

"Who  did  it?" 

"  I  don't  know.  He  got  away.  He  " 

"Jim,  they'll  all  say  you  did  it!" 

"Hush, Nonie.  Nonie, darling, don't  " 

"Oh,  Jim,  why  did  you  come  back?" 
"I  had  to.  Listen,  Nonie.  I'm  going  to 
get  Dick.  Stay  here.  I'll  leave  the  door 
open.  You'll  be  safe.  The  fellow  got  away. 
I  heard  him  in  the  shrubbery;  at  least  I  think 
I  heard  him.  He's  gone,  though.  I'll  get 
Dick." 

Her  hands  dropped  away  reluctantly  and 
he  ran  out  again  across  the  veranda  and 
down  the  steps.  His  black  head  gleamed  in 
the  light  for  an  instant  and  disappeared. 
She  could  see  Hermione's  hand  flung  out. 
The  small  white  hand  that  had  had  in  life  so 
relentless  a  grip,  and  now  had  forever  re- 
leased that  hold,  lay  slack  and  powerless. 


She  looked  away  quickly:  at  the  long  wide  ; 
hall,  running  the  length  of  the  house;  the  | 
cane  chairs  with  their  faded  cushions;  the  1 
curling  bamboo  screen  across  the  door  of  | 
Hermione's  bedroom,  there  at  the  end  of  the  | 
hall;  it  was  the  first  floor  of  the  house,  but  , 
like  many  tropical  houses  of  the  period  when 
it  was  built,  it  was  raised  nine  or  ten  feet'i 
from  the  ground.  ; 

She  remembered  coming  to  dinner  with  I 
Roy  and  Aurelia,  drinking  coffee,  talking  to  i 
Jim — both  of  them  realizing  perhaps  even 
then  that  there  was  a  special  kind  of  pleas-  I 
antness  about  talking  to  each  other.  Her- 
mione had  sat  at  the  round  table  with  the 
green  silk  flounce,  with  the  coffee  tray  be- 
fore her.  And  now  Hermione  was  dead. 

Wlw  killed  her? 

Jim  came  back,  the  screened  door  banging 
behind  him.  "  I  can't  make  Dick  understand. 
I  left  him  there."  He  pushed  his  hands  over 
his  hair  and  took  a  long  breath  and  glanced 
around  the  room.  "Roy  ought  to  be  here 
soon.  And  Seabury  Jenkins;  he's  the  magis- 
trate. He'll  know  what  to  do." 

"  Roy's  not  at  home.  He's  at  Lydia's.  He 
took  her  home  after  dinner." 

"Jebe  ansv/ered  the  telephone.  He  didn't 
know  Roy  had  gone.  He  said  he'd  tell  him." 
He  led  her  to  a  long  wicker  chair  and  made 
her  sit  there;  he  sat  on  the  foot  of  it  and 
reached  for  a  cigarette. 

"Jim,  why  did  you  come  back?  What 
happened?  When  did  you  find  her?" 

He  answered  her  last  question  first.  "I 
heard  the  shot.  I  was  in  Dick's  shack.  I  ran 
to  the  house.  Came  in  the  side  door;  the 
lights  were  on  here.  I  ran  to  the  porch;  that 
light  was  on  too.  There  was  Hermione.  I 
thought  somebody  was  out  there  in  the  shrub- 
bery. If  it  was  anybody,  he  got  away; 
maybe  it  was  only  the  wind  and  the  noise  of 
the  trees." 

"Then  what  " 

"  I  knew  it  was  murder.  I'd  heard  the  shot 
and  she  wouldn't  have  killed  herself.  I 
looked  for  a  gun;  there  wasn't  any.  I  ran  in 
here  and  phoned  Roy  and  Seabury.  Then  I 
heard  your  car.  It  all  happened,  Nonie,  just 
(Continued  on  Page  J 44) 
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BY  MARCELENE  COX 


A MAN  who  has  traveled  several  times 
around  the  world  says  he  has  never  seen 
but  two  kinds  of  people:  men  and  women. 

The  younger  the  child,  the  lower  the  ring 
on  the  bathtub. 

Apartments  without  babies  are  old  people's 
homes. 

The  bottleneck  in  many  families  is  the 
high  cost  of  milk. 

For  perfectionists  only:  Thackeray  told  of 
a  place  in  Ireland  where  the  sense  of  clean- 
liness was  so  keen  that  servants  brought  up 
the  coals  for  the  grate  on  a  clean  plate. 

Unexpected  logic  from  a  young  daughter: 
"  I  don't  have  to  go  to  the  library  this  week 
because  I  haven't  any  books  overdue." 

My  grandmother  always  lighted  her 
candle  of  hojie  with  the  words,  "Perhaps 
after  all  it  isn't  so." 

Oie  way  to  help  the  weather  make  up  its 
mind  is  to  hang  out  a  washing. 

Impishness  in  children  is  natural  impetus. 

A  young  Californian  re[)oatinK  tiu'  story  of 
Adam  and  Eve  concluded  with,  "And  then 
(iod  drove  them  off  the  ranch." 

Our  s<)n  has  finally  found  a  rcasrm  for 
riider  sisters:  they  .teach  him  to  dance. 


Utter  devotion:  mother  takes  the  last 
bath,  and  cleans  up  the  bathroom. 

To  enjoy  love  or  hash  one  needs  plenty  of 
confidence. 

Two  reasons  why  people  are  not  given 
credit:  one  because  they  are  not  known,  the 
other  because  they  are. 

Boy's  letter  home  on  Mother's  Day:  "I 
surely  would  like  to  be  with  you  today,  mom. 
to  eat  some  of  your  good  cooking." 

Use  level  measurements  in  cooking  and 
raising  children. 

The  new  bride  in  our  neighborhood  ap- 
pealed to  her  neighbor  for  help.  It  seemed 
the  longer  she  cooked  the  eggs  the  harder 
they  got. 

When  our  boarding-school  daughter  was 
asked  over  the  telephone  what  color  she 
wanted  in  a  new  sweater  she  automatically 
turned  to  her  nximmate  and  shouted,  "  What 
color  sweater  do  we  need,  Ann?"  ' 

The  mother  who  thouglit  red  fingernail 
IX)lish  a  passing  fad  now  has  a  ten-year-old 
daughter  who  paints  her  toenails. 

Girls  who  win  prizes  on  their  cooking  sel- 
dom go  long  immarried. 

The  difference  between  the  miserable 
idealist  and  the  contented  realist  is  that  one 
wears  himself  out  on  ttur  unattainable,  the 
other  is  satisfied  with  liu'  attainable. 
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jr  ''Honey,!  Tate  i 
It  Back;  You're  All 
the  Decorator  We  Needr 


"I  was  wrong,  honey  bee.  I  never  thought  you'd  get  that  decorator 
touch  on  our  windows... but  you  got  it,  all  right,  and  then  some!" 

Honey  bee  may  not  let  on... but  it's  as  easy  as  pie  to  achieve  that 
custom  look  with  Queentex  Rayon  Curtains.  They  have  all  the  finesse, 
the  richness,  the  de  luxe  details  of  decorator-made 
curtains.  They  are  extra-full . . .  their  luxurious, 
luminous  texture  hangs  in  generous  folds ...  their 
whites  are  snowy,  their  colors  are  the  real 
decorator  pastels. 

And  after  Queentex  Curtains  are  laundered, 
they're  as  full,  as  lovely,  as  crisp  as  ever.  No 
special  care  in  washing  or  ironing  required . . . 
they  launder  beautifully.  Write  for  handsome, 
illustrated  booklet,  "The  Decorator  Touch  in 
Window  Beauty."  Queen  Valley  Fabrics,  Inc., 
Box  634,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Exclusive  manufac- 
turers of  Queentex  Rayon  Curtains. .  .for  25  years 
weavers  of  rayon  marquisettes. 


the  perfected  washable  rayon  curtain 
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before  you  came.  She  "  He  leaned  over 

suddenly  and  put  his  face  in  his  hands.  "I 
thought  I  hated  Hermione  today.  I  thought 
I  could  have  killed  her.  But  I  wouldn't  have 
wanted  her  to  die  like  that ! " 

"Jim,  who  killed  her?" 

He  shook  his  head  without  looking  up.  "I 
don't  know.  Somebody  must  have  called 
her.  got  her  to  the  door  and  just — just  shot 
her.  And  ran."  He  lifted  his  face.  "Well, 
I'm  going  to  look  " 

She  caught  his  arm  as  he  rose.  "  Not  alone. 
There  are  a  thousand  places  to  hide — in  the 
bush,  in  the  palmettos,  in  the  swamp." 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  thinking,  with  the 
wind  surging  and  swirling  around  the  house 
like  a  vast  dark  whirlpool.  "No  use  calling 
the  houseboys,"  he  said  at  last.  "One  of  them 
had  some  sort  of  accident  this  afternoon. 
He's  laid  up;  the  other  one  is  in  their  shack 
with  him;  I  saw  them  on  my  way  to  Dick's 
cottage.  Johnny,  the  cook,  would  have  come 
if  he'd  heard  the  shot.  But  he'd  be  scared, 
no  good  anyway."  He  turned  and  stared  out 
across  the  bright,  white  light  of  the  veranda. 
"  Whoever  shot  her  had  a  chance  to  get  away, 
all  right.  I  wish  Roy  would  come.  We'll 
have  to  organize,  I  suppose.  Search."  His 
mouth  tightened.  "It'll  be  a  man  hunt  over 
the  island." 

"Why  did  you  come  back?  I  thought  you 
were  gone.  I  saw  her,  I  thought  you  were 
safe!" 

He  looked  down  at  her  directly.  "  I  had  to 
come  back.  I  had  to  face  Roy  and  tell  him. 
I  couldn't  leave  you  to  do  it." 

A  mountain  of  treacherous  slides,  of  dan- 
gerous paths,  seemed 
to  rise  up  ahead  of  ^^^^g^^^^g 
them,  threatening. 
"Suppose  they  never 
find  whoever  killed  her? 
Suppose  " 

"I  know  what  you 
are  trying  to  say,  Nonie. 
I  hated  her.  I  felt  like 
killing  her.  I  said  so. 
I  left  and  came  back. 
But  I  didn't  kill  her!" 

"Jim,  what  will  you  do? 

"I'll  just  tell  the  truth, 
do." 

"Oh,  Jim,  she  was  shot.  And  you  had  a 
gun!" 

He  shook  his  head,  looking  down  at  her 
soberly.  "Darling,  I  didn't  shoot  her.  I've 
still  got  my  gun.  It's  over  there  on  the 
table." 

' '  Over  there ! "  She  jerked  around  to  look. 
And  on  a  table  amid  a  litter  of  books,  ash 
trays,  vases,  magazines,  lay  a  gun.  "That 
gun !  You've  got  to  get  rid  of  it.  Hurry,  be- 
fore they  come." 

"Nonie,  Nonie,"  he  cried  and  held  her  and 
smiled  a  little,  shaking  his  head.  "  Darling,  it 
wasn't  that  gun  that  shot  her.  They'll  prove 
that.  There's  a  way  of  matching  slugs,  of 
identifying  bullets.  The  bullet  that  killed  her 
didn't  come  from  my  gun.  I'll  show  them  my 
gun ;  it'll  helpclear  me.  I f  I  need  to  be  cleared." 

She  stared  up  at  him  for  a  moment  and 
then  sank  back  into  the  chair.  "  I'm  so  fright- 
ened. I  don't  know  what  I'm  doing." 

He  leaned  forward  to  look  into  her  eyes. 
"Listen,  Nonie.  I  quarreled  with  her  and  I 
meant  it — everything.  Besides  that,  now 
that  she's  dead  I'll  be  .  .  .  not  rich  like 
you,  but  I'll  have  a  lot  more  money  than 
I've  ever  had  before.  What's  more  impor- 
tant, I'll  have  Middle  Road." 

"  You  wouldn't  have  killed  her  for  money ! 
You  didn't  kill  her!" 

"But  I'll  have  money  and  Middle  Road. 
Nobody  else  would  profit  by  her  death.  Peo- 
ple have  done  murder  for  less  than  that.  So 
you  see  I've  got  to  clear  myself." 

A  car  was  coming  rapidly  along  the  drive, 
careening,  hurtling,  sliding  to  a  stop  at  the 
bottom  of  those  curving  flights  of  steps.  Jim 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

"That's  Roy,"  he  cried  and  ran  to  the 
dfxjr,  swinging  it  behind  him,  and  then 
across  the  veranda  and  down  the  steps. 

In  a  rusli  all  the  questions  that  there'd 
lx.'en  no  time  to  ask  him  came  cnjwding  into 
her  mind.  He  had  come  back,  he'd  said,  to 


^  If  two  friends  ask  you  to  be  j  udge 
^  in  a  dispute,  don't  accept,  be- 
cause you  will  lose  one  friend;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  two  strangers  come 
with  the  same  request,  accept,  be- 
cause you  will  gain  one  friend. 

—SAINT  AUGUSTINE. 


What  " 

Nothing  else  to 
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face  Roy,  to  be  with  her.  Why  had  he  changet 
his  mind?  How  had  he  got  back  to  Beador 
Island? 

There'd  been  no  time  to  speak  of  Roj 
either;  no  time  to  tell  Jim  that  she'd  failed  sc 
far  to  tell  Roy  that  the  marriage  could  nol 
take  place.  Neither  of  them  had  thought  q 
that;  the  fact  of  murder  had  come  first. 

They'd  say  that  Jim  did  it!  He'd  threat 
ened  to  kill  her  and  said  so.  And  by  reasor 
of  her  murder  he'd  inherit  money  that  he 
hadn't  had,  and  Middle  Road  that  he  loved, 

If  Nonie  had  not  gone  with  him  to  Elbow, 
if  she  had  not  needed  \iim  and  loved  him 
he'd  have  been  safe  by  now.  He'd  have  been 
in  a  plane;  he'd  have  been  miles  away.  He'd 
have  had  an  alibi. 

That  was  important;  that  was  what  peo- 
ple did  when  there  was  murder.  They  estab- 
lished alibis.  But  Jim  had  returned  to  Mid- 
dle Road  alone;  he  had  been  alone  when  he 
found  Hermione.  He'd  had  a  gun.  How 
nearly  she'd  made  a  blunder  about  that ! 

There  were  voices  on  the  veranda;  i 
wasn't  Roy  who  had  arrived,  it  was  Seabur; 
Jenkins.  He  stood,  gaunt  and  yellow  and 
bald,  his  scraggy  neck  rising  from  his  oil- 
skins, staring  down.  He  was  looking  at  Her- 
mione; as  she  watched  he  bent — she  could 
see  only  the  humped  thin  curve  of  his  back 
Jim  was  bending,  too;  she  could  see  his  head 
jerk  upward,  his  face  full  in  the  light  as  he 
spoke  to  Seabury.  Their  voices  were  swept 
away  in  the  wind;  and  the  rain  came. 

Like  a  pantomime,  against  the  background 
of  slashing  rain,  she  could  see  Jim  and  Sea- 
bury  talking,  pointing  to  Hermione.  Jim 
was  shaking  his  head 
I^^B^Hm^Hi      Seabury  rose,  gesticu- 
lating, arguing.  Then 
the  picture  dissolved 
and  re-formed.  Jim  and 
Seabury  together  were 
lifting  Hermione,  bring 
ing  her  for  the  last  time 
into  her  house. 

Nonie  got  out  of  the 
^■■■^HIB  wicker  chaise  longue 
and  ran  to  hold  the  door 
for  them;  they  moved  past  her,  awkwardly 
struggling  to  hold  the  terrible  burden  they 
carried,  somehow,  between  them.  Hermione's 
long  crumpled  silk  skirt  trailed  the  floor;  one 
green  sandal  fell  and  then,  as  Seabury  shifted 
a  sliding  grip,  the  other.  The  men  went  on; 
Nonie  heard  their  footsteps  and  would  not 
look,  but  stared  instead  at  the  two  small  bits 
of  green  fallen  on  the  rug,  one  slipper  on  its  side 
as  if  flung  there  wantonly,  the  other  upright, 
endowed  with  a  kind  of  tentative  life. 

She  picked  up  the  slippers,  scarcely  realiz- 
ing her  own  actions,  and  put  them  side  by  side 
upon  the  table  and  then,  because  they  looked 
so  bare,  so  terribly  untenanted,  she  moved 
them  again  and  placed  them  below  the  table, 
actually  under  its  long  green  silk  flounce  so 
she  would  not  see  them.  And  then  she  heard 
another  car  slide  to  a  stop  outside. 

Roy  was  running  up  the  steps,  his  face 
wet,  his  oilskins  gleaming.  A  vivid  white 
flash  of  lightning  outlined  his  running  figure, 
made  a  sharply  outlined  chiaroscuro  of 
the  driveway  and  the  glittering  rain,  the 
thick  foliage  and  the  two  cars  standing  be- 
low. She  thought  briefly  of  Dick  Fenby ;  was 
he  still  in  the  car? 

Roy  stood  for  a  second  catching  his  breath, 
his  oilskins  dripping,  his  face  streaming.  He 
took  off  his  rain-streaked  eyeglasses  and 
cried,  "Nonie,  what's  happened?  Jebe  said 
she  was  murdered!  She  can't  have  been!" 
He  heard  the  voices  in  Hermione's  bedroom; 
he  glanced  that  way.  "That's  Jim!  Jebe 
said  it  was  Jim  who  phoned;  I  thought  he'd 
got  it  wrong.  But  that  is  Jim ! " 

She  nodded.  He  l(x)ked  at  her  for  an  in- 
credulous, almost  an  angry  moment. 

"If  she  was  really  murdered  .  .  .  they'll 
say  he  did  it!  Why  did  he  come  back?" 
Roy  cried. 

He  came  hack,  Nonie  thought  irresistibly, 
to  tell  you  that  Jim,  your  jrietul,  and  I,  the 
woman  who  is  so  nearly  your  wife,  love  each 
other ;  he  came  back  to  tell  you  that.  She  could 
not  say  it  then;  and  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Hermione's  death  .  .  .  with  her  murder. 

((  (inlinuril  on  I'lHir  116) 
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DORIS  DAY  co-starring  in  "MY  DREAM  IS  YOURS."  A  Michael  C.tn  fiz  Production  released  hy  Warner  Bros. 


beyurs 


You'll  wake  up  to  find  a  dream  come 
true. .  .when  your  bedroom  is  furnished 
with  THE  MINUET  by  MENGEL.  ' 
Graceful,  18th-Century  design 
fashioned  in  fine  mahogany 

Yours  for  years  .  . .  beauty  from  the  gracious 
past  to  dress  up  your  bedroom. 

With  eveiy  passing  day  you'll  grow  fonder  of 
the  graceful  lines  . . .  the  quiet,  tasteful 
elegance  of  this  really  fine  design. 

Every  detail  mirrors  the  charm  and  dignity 
of  the  18th  Century,  that  has  been  called 
the  Golden  Age  of  furniture.  Lock  at  the 
delicate  carvings. ..the  soft  luster  of  the  classic, 
antique-finished  drawer  pulls  . . .  the 
spacious  elegance  of  the  poster  bed.  Executed 
in  richly  figured  mahogany  veneers  from 
Mengel's  own  vast  timberlaiids  in  Africa, 
and  in  fine  hardwoods. 


And  every  piece  is  Fcniianizcd*.  That  means 
it's  built  by  Mengel's  exclusive,  scientific 
method  that  keeps  youi  furniture  soimd  -and 
beautiful.  No  matter  what  tlie  climate  .  . . 
hot  or  cold,  damp  or  dry  . . .  the  joints  and 
veneers  in  your  Mengcl  Fcn/ianizcd  Furniture 
will  never  come  apart. 

Mary  Adam's  new  booklet  gives  you  a  hatful 
of  hints  to  help  make  yotw  home  the  place 
you've  dreamed  of. .  .valuable  decorating 
suggestions,  and  help  in  color  harmony  by 
the  famous  Rahr  Color  Clinic.  Mail  the 
couj)on  and  10  cents  lor  yoiu-  copy,  today! 


Mengel  Furniturs  is  available  in  both  traditional  and  modern  designs. Tlie 
prices  of  the  pieces  shown  above  are  about:  Poster  Bed.  {74.95:  Chest, 
$114.50;  Vanity  with  mirror,  $129.95:  Bench,  $18.95;  Double  Dresser, 
$144.50;  Dresser  Mirror,$39. 50  (slightly  more,  west  of  the  Rockies).  Other 
Mengel  furniture  ranges  from  $199  to  $369  for  three  principal  pieces. 


For  the  name  of  the  nearest  Mengel  dealer, 
phone  your  local  Western  Union  number  and 
ask  for  Operator  25.  The  Mengel  Company, 
Louisville  1,  Kentucky.  Established  1877 

I    ^^^^  \ 

liMiEHCEL 


M.VRY  ADAM-Tlu-  Ntcngcl  Company,  Dept.  199 
LouisN'iile  1,  KciitncLy 

Endosfd  is  lOf.  Please  send  nie  your  new  booklet, 
*' Mahc  Your  Own  Design  for  Living.*^  {If  you  live 
outside  Continental  U.  S.,  send  25(.) 


Nam  e  

Street  

City  

•  Rtlt.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


C.pyrigrlit  1949.  The  Mi'nBi-l  Company 
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are  ^i/efywliere 


IN  CALYPSO  COLORS  THAT  SING- 

that  brighten  the  underworld  of  feminine  fashions. 


v"^  .V^vSvi^         These  captivating  colors,  inspired  hv  the 

' ,  romance  of  \^  est  Indian  islands,  add  a  new 

/  M\")/f^^\i         dimension  of  beguilement  to  your  lacy 
hgure-proportioned  Seampntfe  Slip. 


QUERIDA,  "Loved  One 

designed  for  you  to 
cherish,  to  cherish  your 
figure.  New  fashion-favored 
plunging  neckline,  inlaid 
lace  midriff  and  flared 
hemline  work  undercover 
flatter)-.  In  finest 
multifilament  crepe 
with  Alencon  . 
type  lace.  About  ?795 
Other  styles 
from  S3.93-S7.95 


Cawpso  colors 

Carihiiean  hlue 
yellow  jasmine 
oleander  pink 
waterlily  mauve 
sea-spray  green 
white  coral 
Trinidad  tan 
black  olire 


INCORPORATED 
FIFTH    AVENUE,    NEW  YORK    18,  N.Y. 


SLIPS 


PETTICOATS 


PAJAMAS 


GOWNS 


(Conlinitfd  from  Page  144) 

Roy  had  not  expected  a  reply;  the  anger 
was  because  of  Jim:  instantly,  as  she  had 
done,  Roy  had  seen  Jim's  danger.  He  was 
shrugging  out  of  his  wet  oilskins. 

'"Nonie,  this  is  no  place  for  you.  Did  you 
see  Hermione?  What  happened?" 

She  tried  to  tell  him  all  at  once,  quickly. 
"They  don't  know  who  did  it.  Jim  found 
her.  Then  I  came.  She  was  on  the  step.  I 
had  started  toward  the  house  to  call  her — to 
tell  her  I'd  brought  Dick." 

".\nd  she  was  dead  then?" 

"Yes — oh,  Roy,  yes!" 

He  put  his  arm  aroimd  her  comfortingly. 
"I'm  going  to  take  you  home,  aw^ay  from 
this.  I'll  go  and  speak  to  Jim."  Again  anxi- 
ety was  like  anger  in  his  face.  "Why  did  he 
comeback?  When  did  he  come  back?"  He 
broke  off  as  Jim  and  Seabury  came  around 
the  screen  and  into  the  hall. 

Jim  cried.  "Roy!  Thank  God  you're 
here." 

Seabury  Jenkins,  his  thin  face  worried  and 
drawn,  said,  "Roy,  this  is  a  terrible  thing. 
She  was  undoubtedly  murdered.  Shot." 

"Who  did  it?  What  happened?" 

Seabury  shook  his  head  in  a  stunned  way 
and  turned  back  toward  Hermione's  bed- 
room. "You'd  better  look  at  her." 

"Wait,  Nonie.  Only  for  a  few  minutes; 
then  I'll  see  that  you  get  back  home." 

The  three  men  re-entered  Hermione's 
room;  she  heard  their  low  voices,  the  silences 
between,  as  if  all  of  them  were  thinking, 
questioning,  trying  to  see  some  way  clear. 

Rain  lashed  the  island,  beat  upon  the 
house.  Hermione's  house;  now  Jim's  house, 
his  plantation.  Middle  Road  that  he  had 
loved.  "They'll  say  he  did  it,"  Roy  had 
cried.  "Why  did  he  come  back?  " 

The  men  emerged  gravely.  Seabury  was 
explaining  to  Roy,  "Doctor  Riordan  will 
have  to  see  her,  of  course,  but  we  couldn't 
leave  her  in  the  storm.  It  wasn't  decent. 
And  we  didn't  destroy  e\ndence ;  there  wasn't 
any  evidence  to  be  destroyed,  so  far  as  we 
could  see,  but  if  there  had  been,  the  storm 
would  have  done  that  by  now." 

Doctor  Riordan,  then,  Nonie  thought, 
must  be  the  official  medical  officer  for  the  is- 
land, as  Seabury  Jenkins  was  magistrate. 

Roy  went  to  a  chair,  slowly,  as  if  he  had 
aged  in  those  last  few  moments.  "Poor  Her- 
mione! She  had  her  enemies.  She  had  her 
faults.  But  I  wouldn't  have  wanted  this  to 
happen  to  her." 

"  Wiat  do  we  do  now?"  Jim  asked. 

Both  Roy  and  Seabury  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment  without  speaking. 

Roy  finally  sighed  and  said  rather  tenta- 
tively, "Suicide  .  .  .  or  accident." 

Seabury  obviously  snatched  the  words 
and  fastened  on  them  with  a  look  of  intent 
inward  speculation. 

Jim  was  shaking  his  head.  He  said,  al- 
most gently,  "It's  murder,  Roy." 

Roy  stared  stubbornly  at  the  rug.  "Sui- 
cide's always  possible.  Accident  with  a  gun 
is  always  possible." 

Jim  smiled  a  little  and  put  his  hand  on 
Roy's  shoulder.  "  I  know  what  you're  think- 
ing. But  I  can't  get  out  of  it  that  way.  It 
was  murder." 

Seabury.  his  face  still  troubled,  sat  down 
and  leaned  back,  putting  his  fingers  together 
judicially.  "  It  could  have  been  either  suicide 
or  accident.  Both  are  more  likely  than  mur- 
der. We've  never  had  a  murder  on  the  is- 
land." 

"You  have  one  now,"  Jim  said. 

Roy  looked  up  at  him  quickly.  "Look 
here,  Jim,  a  murder  investigation  is  certain 
to  do  a  lot  of  damage  one  way  or  another,  and 
it's  not  at  all  certain  to  discover  the  mur- 
derer." 

Jim's  hand  seemed  to  press  harder  on 
Roy's  shoulder.  "  I  know  what  you're  trying 
to  do.  I  see  my  position — you  see  it.  But  it 
can't  be  suicide  and  it  can't  be  accident,  be- 
cause there  was  no  gun." 

"We  haven't  Uxiked  for  a  gun.  There 

might  be  "  began  Roy,  but  Jim  cut  him 

off. 

"  I  Imkcd  for  a  gun.  There  wasn't  any.  I 
lfx)ked  at  the  wounds.  She  didn't  kill  her- 
self. There 'd  be  powder  bums  on  her  dress. 
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y='d  be  .  .  .  it  was  murder,  Roy,  be- 
I  me." 

y  said  after  a  moment,  "Have  you 
Ihed?" 

V^hoever  killed  her  had  plenty  of  time 

:  away,"  Jim  said.  "Time  and  darkness." 

ibury  Jenkins  passed  one  hand  over  his 

head.  "No  use  searching.  If  she  was 

by  somebody  she'd  had  a  quarrel  with, 

body  maybe  who'd  worked  for  her  and 

1  grudge,  he's  gone  into  hiding  by  now. 

)id  you  see  anybody?"  Roy  asked. 

1  us  just  exactly  what  happened,  Jim. 

did  you  come  back?  I  thought  you'd 

New  York  by  now." 

r  a  second  Jim  stood  very  still.  A  kind  of 

lin  came  dowTi  over  his  face;  he  did  not 

at  Nonie,  yet  his  thoughts  went  out  to 

ike  a  thread  for  her  to  wind  up  into  her 

/  can't  tell  Roy  now.  he  was  thinking; 

e  hasn't  yet  told  him.  This  man  whose 

I  want  to  take  from  him  is  my  friend. 

said  slowly,  "I  got  the  mail  boat  at 

w  all  right,  but  then  by  the  time  I 

led  Cienfuegos  I  decided  to  come  back." 

)y  interrupted:  "Were  you  coming  back 

ake  peace  with  Hermione?  " 

abury's   small,   sharp   eyes  blinked. 

iCe?  Had  you  quarreled  with  her?  " 

nodded  tersely.  "I'd  quarreled  with 

-I  left  because  of  that — this  afternoon. 

1 1 — as  I  say,  I  decided  to  come  back." 

abury's  sharp  eyes  were  very  bright  and 

rvant.  "What  was  your  reason,  then?" 

t  has  nothing  to  do  with  this,"  Jim  said. 

rhe  police  will  want  a  better  answer  than 
ft 

3y  gave  an  exclamation.  "Are  you  trying 
ap  him,  Seabury ?  " 

Mo,"  Seabury  said.  "Don't  jump  down 
hroat  like  that,  Roy.  I  don't  want  to  see 
hang.  But  he'll  have  to  answer  all  these 
gs  sooner  or  later.  Jim,  did  you  see  her 
?" 

joy  started  to  rise  and  Jim  said  quickly, 
:ay,  Roy.  He's  right.  I'll  have  to  an- 
■  everything  they  ask.  No,  I  didn't  see 
dive.  It's  just  as  I  told  you." 
What  was  the  quarrel  about?  They'll 
that,  too,  Jim.  Was  it  about  money?" 
m  said  explosively,  "Listen,  Seabury!  I 

jd  her— and  she  hated  me.  I've  got  all 

!5  of  motives  for  killing  her.  Any  one  of 
n  would  be  sufficient  motive  to  hang  me. 
the  fact  is  I  didn't  kill  her." 
(^bury  said  wearily,  "I  didn't  say  you 
I  I'm  only  saying  what  the  police  will  say." 
Okay,"  Jim  said.  "Sorry,  Seabury.  Any- 
jgelse?" 


"WTiere  were  you  exactly  when  you  say 
you  heard  the  shot? " 

"That's  another  question  you  don't  have 
to  answer  here  and  now!"  Roy  exclaimed. 
"Wait  till  you've  seen  a  lawyer.  I'll  say  this. 
Seabury;  you  can't  stop  me.  Jim,  you  must 
understand.  Whatever  you  say  now  at  this 
moment,  you'll  have  to  stick  to  all  through 

the  investigation,  maybe  even  through  " 

Roy  checked  himself  abruptly,  but  Jim  fin- 
ished : 

"Through  a  trial?  Well,  that's  all  right." 

Seabury  said  frankly,  "He's  right,  Jim." 

"But  I  didn't  kill  her!  Nobody's  going  to 
prove  I  did." 

Seabury  was  shaking  his  head  again  rather 
hopelessly.  "Did  you  never  hear  of  circum- 
stantial evidence?  She  was  murdered,  you 
were  here  alone  with  her — except  for  the 
houseboys,  too  far  away  from  the  house  even 
to  hear  the  sound  of  the  shot." 

Roy  said  earnestly,  "Knowledge  of  your 
own  innocence  is  fine,  Jim,  except  when  it 
compels  you  to  take  dangerous  risks.  You've 
got  to  stop  and  think." 

Jim's  mouth  was  angry.  "See  here,  Roy; 
and  you,  too,  Seabury.  Now  that  Hermione 
is  dead  the  plantation  will  belong  to  me  and 
my  life  will  be  here  on  the  island.  So  that 
life's  got  to  be  free  of  suspicion.  The  only 
way  I  can  start  to  clear  it  up  is  to  tell  the  ex- 
act truth  from  the  beginning." 

Seabury  listened  for  a  moment  to  the 
storm,  the  wild  rain,  the  roar  of  the  wind;  he 
glanced  indecisively  at  Roy.  "We  can't  do 
anything  until  the  storm  is  over." 

Roy  said  slowly,  "We  can  phone  Riordan 
and  the  Port  lies  men." 

"We  will,"  said  Seabury.  "First,  though, 
Jim,  let  me  get  this  straight.  How  did  you 
get  back  from  Cienfuegos?" 

"  I  got  a  fellow  with  a  motorboat  to  bring 
me ;  we  landed  at  the  wharf  at  Beadon  Rock." 
■  "What  time  was  that?" 

"About  an  hour  ago;  I  can't  be  sure.  I 
walked  up  here  from  the  village  " 

Seabury  interrupted  again.  "See  any- 
body?" 

"  Not  that  I  remember.  I  struck  across  from 
the  highway  through  the  plantation,  along 
the  wagon  road.  I  came  up  to  Dick's  cot- 
tage, intending  to  put  myself  up  for  the  night 
there.  I  was  just  about  to  turn  in  when  I 
heard  the  shot." 

"Did  you  see  anybody?"  Seabury  asked. 

"I  saw  Hermione.  I  thought— as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember — 'She's  had  an  accident.' 
I  ran  to  look,  and  just  as  I  did  it,  I  thought 
that  I  heard  something  in  the  shrubbery 
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beyond  the  driveway.  I  couldn't  be  sure;  it 
was  very  windy,  gusts  of  wind,  and  every- 
thing happened  at  once." 

"Did  you  see  anybody  ninning  along  the 
road  or  driveway?"  Scabury  asked,  turning 
to  Nonie. 

'■  I  didn't  see  anybody  at  all.  I  didn't  even 
pass  a  car." 

"A  car  could  have  been  hidden  almost  any- 
where in  the  thick  shrubbery  along  the  road. 
The  rain  has  washed  out  tire  marks  by  now — 
if  there  were  any."  Seabury  sighed.  "This 
is  Dick  Fenby's  job.  He's  chief  of  police." 

"Well,  we'll  have  to  do  what  we  can  our- 
selves," Jim  said.  "We'd  better  phone  the 
commissioner  at  Port  lies." 

Seabury  said  suddenly,  "The  doctor  must 
see  the  body  before  we  take  her  away." 

Wind  sifted  through  the  hall;  the  curling 
bamboo  screen  across  Hermione's  bedroom 
door  seemed  to  sway  a  little,  as  if  Hermione 
herself  were  listening. 

No  one  spoke  for  a  moment;  in  the  pause 
the  door  from  the  veranda  was  flung  open. 
Dick  Fenby,  a  sodden,  wet  figure,  came  in, 
caught  the  door,  forced  it  to  close  and  stood 
with  his  back  against  it.  His  gaze  fixed  itself 
on  an  object  upon  the  table;  he  made  a  sud- 
den lunge  forward,  picked  up  Jim's  gun, 
turned  it  to  his  nose  and  sniffed  at  the  barrel, 
and  said  loudly  over  the  sound  of  the  storm: 

"What's  happened?  Whose  gun  is  this 
anj'way?  It's  certainly  been  fired  within  the 
last  half  hour;  you  can  still  smell  the  smoke." 

Jim  went  to  him  and  took  the  gun.  "It's 
my  gun.  I  fired  it  into  the  bushes  when  I 
thought  I'd  heard  somebody  there." 

There  was  another  sharp  moment  of  si- 
lence; then  Seabury  rose.  The  look  of  intense, 
inward  question  had  gone;  he  said,  "Her- 
mione Shaw  was  a  woman  of  wealth.  I  was 
her  lawyer;  I  know  her  will;  I  know  all  her 
circumstances.  From  now  on,  Jim,  I'm 
afraid  I'll  have  to  act  in  my  official  capacity. 
Give  me  the  gun." 

Wind  shook  the  house  and  wild  rain 
drummed  upon  it;  Seabury  Jenkins  took  the 
gun,  wrapping  it  in  his  handkerchief.  Nonie 
watched,  and  again  a  wave  of  incredulity 
washed  over  her.  She  thought  with  a  sense  of 
horror.  It's  Jim  I  Jim  they  suspect,  Jim  they 
already  think  killed  a  ivoman. 

But  Dick  had  hated  her  too!  He  had  said, 
defeated  and  helpless,  "I'm  still  tied."  Dick, 
however,  had  an  alibi.  She  \vished  with  all 
her  heart  that  Jim  had  an  alibi  half  as 
sound. 

Roy  rose  abruptly  and  went  to  Jim. 
"That's  all  right.  The  slug  that  killed  her 
can  be  proved  not  to  have  been  fired  from 
Jim's  gun.  This  will  clear  you,  Jim." 

"Where's  Hermione?"  Dick  asked.  He 
seemed  aware  suddenly  of  the  frozen  still- 
ness of  their  faces.  "What's  wrong?  What 
are  you  looking  at  me  like  that  for?  That 
gun  "  He  caught  at  Seabury.  "Some- 
thing's happened;  I  can  tell.  Is;  it  Her- 
mione? That's  not  my  gun.  I  didn't  do  it." 

Seabury  snapped  it  up  as  a  dog  snaps  up  a 
bone.  "Didn't  do  what,  Dick?" 

Jim's  voice  was  angry  and  quick.  "You 
can't  question  him  now.  He  doesn't  mean 
anything." 

Dick  said  clearly,  "  Is  it  Hennione?  Wliat 
happened?  Was  she  hurt?" 

"She's  dead,"  Roy  said. 

"Look  out,  Dick,"  cried  Jim,  and  caught 
him  as  he  stumbled  forward,  his  face  like 
chalk,  half  fainting,  against  a  chair.  He 
guided  Dick  into  the  chair  and  Dick  put  his 
face  in  his  hands  with  a  long,  shivering 
sound  like  a  moan.  Scabury  wiped  his  fore- 
head with  the  back  of  his  hand.  Jim  said, 
"We'll  get  some  coffee  into  him;  he'll  be  all 
right." 

"That's  a  good  idea."  Roy  came  to  Nonie 
and  took  her  hand.  "  I  low  about  going  out  to 
the  kitchen  with  Jim  and  fixing  some  coffee? 
It  won't  hurt  any  f)f  us." 

He  wanted  to  get  her  out  of  the  way;  he 
wanted  to  protect  her;  it  was  like  Roy.  She 
rose  and  went  with  Jim. 

However,  she  had  only  a  mf)ment  alone 
with  .hm,  for  tliey  searched  the  lioustt,  raj)- 
idly,  Ihorougiily,  at  Seabury's  suggestion. 
"  Robijery,"  Scabury  said,  "might  have  Ix-cn 
tlie  tn')i  i ve."  Hut  nolhins;  was  di'^turb*  fl. 
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The  bubbling  coffee  sent  a  warm  and 
homely  fragrance  over  the  kitchen;  Nonie 
went  to  the  cupboard  and  got  out  cups  and 
a  tray.  Roy  was  at  the  telephone ;  they  could 
hear  his  voice.  "Hello,  doctor — can  you  hear 
me?  I  am  at  the  Shaw  place.  Hermione's 
been  shot." 

Seabury  went  back  into  the  hall.  As  Nonie 
reached  for  a  pad  with  which  to  lift  the  coffee- 
pot, Jim  came  to  her.  "Have  you  told  Roy?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "There  wasn't  time. 
Dick  was  there,  and  Lydia." 

"You  must  tell  him.  It's  only  three  days." 

Roy  said  from  the  doorway,  "Jebe's  com- 
ing, Nonie.  He'll  take  you  home." 

She  lifted  the  tray  with  its  clinking  cups 
and  Jim  followed  her  back  into  the  hall,  car- 
rying the  steaming  coffee.  She  was  aware 
then  of  a  lull  in  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

Jim  poured  coffee.  "Drink  it,  Nonie,"  Roy 
said.  "  Do  you  good.  Jebe'll  be  here  in  a  min- 
ute in  the  station  wagon.  I'll  be  home  later." 
He  turned  worriedly  to  Seabury.  "I  think 
it's  safe  enough  for  her  on  the  road  in  a  car, 
don't  you?" 

Seabury  nodded  tersely.  And  certainly 
whoever  had  crept  through  the  thick,  tropi- 
cal night  to  shoot  Hermione  Shaw  on  her 
own  doorstep  would  not  linger  along  the 
roads. 

"There's  Jebe,  now,"  Roy  said,  listening. 
"  Jebe  or  Riordan."  He  went  to  the  door. 

It  was  Jebe,  his  dark  face  frightened,  full 
of  question.  And  as  he  came  up  the  steps  an- 
other car  came  rapidly  along  the  driveway. 

"That's  Riordan!"  Seabury  exclaimed. 

"You'd  better  go  along  now,  dear,"  Roy 
said. 

"I'll  take  her  to  the  car,"  Jim  said  quickly. 
"Come  along,  Jebe." 


The  secret  of  being:  tiresome  i.s  in 
telling  everything.  — VOLTAIRE. 


She  put  down  her  cup  and  went  with  Jim, 
his  hand  warm  and  steady  under  her  arm. 
The  rain  had  gone,  but  everything  glittered 
wetly.  The  violence  of  the  storm  had  cleansed 
the  veranda  completely;  certainly  if  there 
had  been  such  things  as  clues,  footprints, 
they  had  been  washed  away. 

Jebe  trudged  along  beside  her  toward  the 
station  wagon.  So  there  was  no  chance  to  say 
even  a  word  to  Jim  without  Jebe  hearing  it. 
Jim  opened  the  door  of  the  station  wagon. 
She  slid  under  the  wheel.  Jebe  was  crawling 
into  the  seat  beside  her. 

Jim's  hand  moved  from  her  arm,  against 
her  fingers.  "  It'll  be  all  right,  Nonie.  Believe 
me.  Be  careful  driving;  don't  stop  for  any- 
thing. See  you  tomorrow." 

Jim  stood  back;  the  car  moved  under  her 
guiding  hands,  turned  around  the  curve,  its 
lights  sending  ghostly  fingers  ahead  along 
the  white  shell  driveway. 

She  turned  into  the  public  road  again;  it 
was  a  narrow  road  that  wound  along  the 
coast,  joining  the  village,  the  string  of  plan- 
tations like  a  small  ribbon  of  civilization. 

Thick  shadows  of  banana  trees  on  either 
side  of  the  road  almost  met  as  the  road 
turned  and  twisted ;  at  last  the  outline  of  the 
coral-rock  wall  that  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  Beadon  place  showed  dimly  white. 

As  she  turned  in  at  the  big  white  gate,  Jebe 
stirred;  he  said,  "Miss  Hermy  was  a  hard 
woman.  Some  folks  won't  be  sorry  she's 
dead." 

She  edged  the  car  around  a  clump  of 
twisted  palm  trees.  "Some  folks?"  she  re- 
peated. 

"Oh  .  .  .  some  folks." 

Some  folks.  Nonie  thought  sharply,  jolted 
into  logic.  Somebody  on  the  island  killed  her. 
Somebody  living  on  that  small,  extremely 
limited  island 

"Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  had  a 
grudge  against  her,  Jebe?" 

In  the  dusk  a  slight  motion  on  his  part  had 
the  effect  of  an  uneasy  squirm.  "Oh,  no.  Miss 
Nonie.  Only  she  was  a  hard  woman.  Guess 
everybody  knows  that.  Shall  I  take  the  car 
around  to  the  garage?" 

She  brought  the  car  to  a  stop.  "Yes.  I'll 
get  out  here." 
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Three  of  many  new 
Decorator  Colors 


FieldcresI  towels 
are  quality  tested 
at  29  points  dur- 
ing manufacture 
to  give  you  extra 
near,  extra  lux- 
ury. 
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Lights  were  on  all  over  the  house,  but  the 
shrubs  made  thick,  deep  shadows  around 
her.  And  slie  didn't  want  to  walk  up  that 
path  to  the  house.  She  discovered  it  then.  It 
was  only  a  short  distance;  she  could  reach  the 
steps  by  the  time  she  counted  to  ten.  But  the 
thickness  of  those  heavy  shadows  seemed  to 
gather  around  her;  not  far  away  through  the 
night  murder  had  walked  stealthily.  She  took 
a  long  breath,  started  toward  the  steps, 
and  then  suddenly  ran,  her  slippers  quick  and 
light  upon  the  path. 

That  was  fear !  Suddenly,  running  between 
those  thick  hedges,  she  remembered  her 
uneasiness  of  that  afternoon:  she  had  been 
brushed  then  by  fear  and  had  denied  it ! 

But  there  had  been  no  reason  for  her  fear; 
there  was  none  now;  murder  had  come  to 
Middle  Road,  not  to  Beadon  Gates. 

Her  heart  was  pounding  when  she  reached 
the  veranda.  Aurelia  Beadon  heard  the 
scurry  of  her  footsteps  and  opened  the  door. 
Aurelia's  thick  gray  hair  was  in  a  great  braid 
over  one  shoulder,  her  massive  figure  was 
wrapped  in  a  pongee  robe,  her  full  dark  eyes 
anxious.  "Nonie,  my  dear!  I've  been  so 
worried!  Is  she  dead?" 

"Yes,  Aurelia;  yes!" 

"Jebe  said  shot."  ' 

"Yes." 

"Accident,  of  course !  Surely  it  was  an  ac- 
cident!" 

"They  say  murder." 

"Murder!  Hermione — murder!" 

She  ought  to  have  told  Aurelia  more  care- 
fully, Nonie  thought,  see- 
ing Aurelia's  ashy  color.  ^b^^^^^H 
"Aurelia,  I'm  sorry.  You 
must  have  known  Her- 
mione well." 

For  an  instant  Aurelia 
stared  at  her  without  see- 
ing her;  a  long  wave  beat 
in  upon  the  shore  below 
and  washed  slowly  out 
again.  Then  Aurelia 
seemed  to  come  to  herself. 
"Yes,  I  knew  Hermione; 
I've  known  her  for  years. 
I — Nonie,  do  they  know 
who  killed  her?"  jggggggggg/i^ 

"No." 

Aurelia's  eyes  softened  and  seemed  sud- 
denly aware  of  her.  "You  poor  child.  It's 
been  a  terrible  thing.  You  must  go  to  bed." 

But  in  the  hall  as  Nonie  started  up  the 
stairs  Aurelia  stopped  her. 

"Is  there  any  evidence?  Do  they  suspect 
anybody?" 

Jim.  But  ml  because  of  evidence.  "No," 
Nonie  said  with  a  kind  of  defiance.  "No." 

Her  room  was  like  a  haven.  The  lights 
were  on,  the  bed  was  turned  down,  the 
French  windows  were  open  to  the  languid, 
storm-weary  night.  Again  a  sort  of  wonder 
touched  Nonie;  nothing  in  the  room  was 
different. 

What  were  they  doing  at  Hermione's? 

She  slid  out  of  her  rain-soaked  dress.  Her 
sandals  were  wet,  her  hair  damp;  she  was 
brushing  it  when  Aurelia  came,  a  tray  with 
a  vacuum  bottle  and  a  glass  in  her  hands. 

She  poured  out  steaming,  frothy  milk. 
"Don't  talk  if  you  don't  feel  like  it." 

"I  want  to  tell  you.  I  want  to  tell  you 
everything."  But  not  quite  everything;  not 
why  Jim  came  back. 

Sipping  the  hot  milk,  she  told  Aurelia  the 
brief  story  and  Aurelia  listened  thoughtfully. 

Hermione  was  a  very  difficult  woman," 
Aurelia  said.  "Probably  some  workman  she 
quarreled  with  shot  her.  It  is  a  terrible  thing, 
but  it  can't  be  undone  now.  I'm  sorry  it 
hapi)ened  just  before  the  wedding.  I  expect 
we'd  better  ciiange  some  of  the  plans." 

Nonie  caught  so  ciuick  a  breath  that  the 
iiol  milk  choked  her. 

"We  can't  have  a  very  gay  party." 

"Aurelia  "  Nonie  began  and  stopix;d. 

Oh,  Aurelia,  everytliinu.  has  changed:  more 
lhan  you  Ihink :  more  lhan  anyone  dreams. 

Aurelia  said  fondly,  "The  wedding  iiiust 
take  place  on  Wednesday  as  we  planned  it. 
My  dear,  I  wonder  if  I've  told  you  how  ha|)i)y 
it  has  made  me."  She  put  her  hand  suddenly, 
lightly  on  Nonie's  hcatl  and  stroked  back  her 
hair.  "Well.  g<K)fj  night,  my  dear;  try  to  for- 


get as  much  as  you  can  of  this  dreadful  thi| 
Think  of  Roy  and  of  your  wedding.  Trjl 
sleep.  You  must  be  a  beautiful  bride, 
know."  She  smiled  again  and  said,  ".'\n| 
very  happy  wife,  my  dear."  and  went  avJ 

Roy's  hapi^y  wife;  bringing  to  Beaq 
Gates  the  kind  of  life  that  the  rock-ba 
gracious  old  house  begged  for  as  occupan 
It  was  going  to  be  almost  as  difiicult  tof 
Aurelia  that  it  was  not  to  be,  as  to  tell  Rj 

What  were  they  doing  at  Middle  R(J 
Jim's  home  now.  her  home  with  him  foj 
the  years  of  their  lift; ! 

Suppose  Jim  was  charged  with  murd 
Suppose  he  had  to  undergo  a  trial !  I  ler  ml 
raced  on  and  she  thought,  Su/>/>ose  erertj^ 
Ihe  very  iwrsl,  he  was  found  auilty.  She  pu 
up  the  wild  and  galloping  fear  as  if  it 
checkreins.  But  Jim's  safety  came  first,  j 
Except  she  must  tell  Roy— and  Aurelfl 
about  the  wedding.    No  wedding' 
Wednesday.  She  had  not  thought  of 
mione's  death  as  providing  a  possible  ex(^ 
for    postponement.    She  wondered 
whether  or  not  that  might  actually  serv^ 
an  excuse. 

"I  hated  her,"  Jim  had  said.  And  Oj 
talking  in  a  bitter,  self-revealing  monunt,| 
fell  in  love  a  long  time  ago";  and  then  "II 
you— but  I'm  still  tied." 

Jim  and  Dick.  Were  there  other  per| 
who  hated  Hermione? 

The  frankness  and  honesty  of  Jim's  hat  | 
would  not,  in  any  way.  mitigate  for  him 
ultimate  regard  of 
^^^^^^^H      police.  They  could  not  1  |j 
saying,  "Here  is  a  i| 
who  hated  her  and  sai(l 
and  was  heard  to  say 
He  was  also  her  nephl 
he  inherited  property  fi 
her;  he  would  never  h| 
been  permitted  by 
mione  to  be  anything  bd 
puppet,  pulled  by  striil 
held  in  her  own  handsl 
long  as  those  hands  1:1 
life  and  strength— all  tl 
would  add  to  the  surnl 
■^■i^^^HI     evidence  against  him.  l\ 

the  main  digit,  the  he 
weight  and  balance,  was  hatred. 

Violence,  passion,  hatred.  In  a  queer  w,| 
self-defense.  So  might  Dick  Fenby  have  ml 
dered  her,  to  save  his  own  soul,  too  weak,  il 
sapped  of  strength  by  Hermione  herself,| 
save  himself  in  any  other  way. 

But  Dick  had  no  opportunity  to  kill  Hi 
mione.  Dick  Fenby  had  an  alibi,  for  Dl 
was  in  the  car  beside  her  within  touch  a| 
reach  of  her  hand  at  the  time  that  shot  v| 
fired. 

Well,  then,  who  had  killed  her?  A  wo| 
man,  cherishing  some  kind  of  grudge?  Ti 
haps  somebody  else  who  hated  Hermit  I 
And  who— like  Dick,  like  Jim— might  h;j 
struck  in  desperate  defense.  Somebody  e  f 
But  there  were  not  many  people  who  ki 
her  well  enough  to  hate  her.  Murder  imp 
a  certain  intimacy. 

The  events  of  the  day  went  in  an  unceas  | 
whirl  through  Nonie's  mind.  She  was 
wide-awake  when  at  last  a  car  came  into 
driveway.  She  thought  she  heard  voices; 
Aurelia  was  still  downstairs,  still  waiting 
Roy.  It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before  e 
heard  steps  on  the  stairs.  Roy,  of  course; 
brisk,  heavy  steps  were  easily  recognizab 
And  Aurelia.  and— she  listened  and  thoug 
There's  someone  else.  The  ix)lice  already? 

Roy's  heavy,  quick  footsteps  stoi)ped  d 
side  her  d<K)r.  "Nonie!  May  I  come  in? 

"Yes,  of  course."  She  found  the  lu  l  l  ,i 
snapix-'d  it  on  as  Roy  opened  the  ci( « . 

"Are  you  all  right,  my  dear?" 

"Oh.  yes.  Roy.  What  has  hapjiened  '  \\ ! 
have  tiiey  done?  '  Have  Ihey  arrestnl  Jii 

Roy  looked  tired,  iiis  face  saggcci  wi 
weariness.  He  sh(X)k  his  head.  "We  know 
more  than  we  did.  We  phoned  I'orl  Il< 
Talked  to  the  commissioner;  he'll  be  over 
the  morning  himself."  Roy  smiled  at  hen 
assuringly.  "  Don't  worry  about  that,  iImhip 
They'll  only  ask  you  to  tell  wiial  yon  s;i 
and  it's  little  enough.  As  a  matter  ol  fai 
there's  a  real  storm  working  up;  this  rain  ( 
night  was  only  a  lit  lie  preliminary  scufl 


1^  Flowers  are  often. .sensitive 
^  to  noise.  If  you  set  a  vase 
of  carnations  close  to  a  noisy 
orchestra,  you  will  fin<l  that 
in  time  they  will  turn  away 
from  the  musi<',  as  if  the 
sound  was  too  much  for  them. 
Flowers  are  much  like  human 
hein^s:  they  catch  coUl  from 
drafts,  are  stupefied  hy  chlo- 
roform, and  heeome  inlovi- 
eated  with  alcohol. 

—  Progress  Guide. 
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The  police  commissioner  is  not  likely  to  stay 
here  at  Beadon  long." 

"WTiat  did  the  police  commissioner  say?" 
"Well,  he  didn't  say  anything  much.  He 
agreed  that  Jim  and  Seabury  had  had  to 
move  the  body;  he  told  us  to  get  Doctor 
Riordan  to  look  at  it;  he's  the  medical  ex- 
aminer for  the  island— but  you  know  that.  I 
said  we'd  already  got  him,  and  then  Riordan 
talked  to  him.  Riordan  said  she  died  in- 
stantly; that's  a  blessing.  They  wanted  to 
know  if  she'd  been  robbed;  wanted  to  know 
if  anybody  had  threatened  her." 
'Threatened!  What  did  you  say?" 
'Of  course,  the  truth  will  come  out.  Her 
quarrel  with  Jim.  And  the  fact  that  she  came 
here  and  made  a  scene  with  Dick  tonight." 
"She  fired  Dick." 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  think  she  meant  it.  And 
any  case,  murdering  her  wouldn't  get 
Dick's  job  back." 

'He  has  an  alibi,"  she  said  slowly.  "He 
was  with  me  in  the  car  at  the  time  when  she 
must  have  been  shot." 

He  nodded  almost  absently.  He  said,  "  I'm 
sorry,  too,  that  it  happened  just  now,  Nonie. 
So  shortly  before  our  wedding." 

Bui  there  is  to  be  no  wedding.  Roy.  She  didn't 
say  the  words  actually,  but  they  were  there, 
ready.  She  looked  up  and  Jim  was  standing 
in  the  doorway  looking  at  her  with  his  heart 
in  his  eyes.  Aurelia  stood  behind  him. 

Roy  was  rising.  "I  brought  Jim  back  with 
me.  He  can't  stay  at  Middle  Road  until  the 
police  get  through  with  it."  Roy  leaned  over 
and  kissed  her  lightly.  Jim,  in  the  doorway, 
took  a  step  forward,  but  whatever  he  meant 
to  say  was  forestalled  by  Roy,  for  he  turned 
toward  Jim  and  said,  "Jim,  I'm  going  to  give 
you  some  advice.  Don't  tell  the  police  any 
more  about  your  quarrel  with  Hermione 
than  you  have  to." 

"I  said  I'd  kill  her  if  I  stayed." 
"You  didn't  mean  it — but  it's  the  kind  of 
thing  the  police  will  look  for.  Only  Nonie  and 
I  heard  you;  neither  of  us  will  tell  the  police. 
But  just  don't" — he  went  to  Jim  and  put  his 
hand  on  Jim's  shoulder  — "just  don't  tell  it 
yourself!" 

Aurelia  said,  "No  more  talking  now.  It's 
very  late.  Come  with  me,  Jim.  I'll  show  you 
your  room." 

Jim  shot  a  quick  look  at  Nonie  which  could 
say  nothing. 

Roy  said,  "Aurelia's  right.  Good  night, 
Nonie."  He  snapped  out  the  table  light  and 
put  his  arm  around  Jim's  shoulders.  Aurelia 
led  the  way,  firmly,  into  the  hall. 

Would  Roy  have  welcomed  Jim  if  he  had 
known  the  truth? 

She  slept  suddenly  and  deeply. 
Morning  set  in  very  still,  with  the  barom- 
eter falling,  the  police  commissioner  and  two 
other  men  arriving  from  Port  lies,  and  the 
news  of  the  murder  already,  by  mysterious 
grapevine,  having  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  island. 

One  of  the  little  colored  maids  woke  Nonie. 
She  had  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  hot  and  fragrant 
early  coffee,  and  her  pretty  face  was  alert  and 
curious  as  a  terrier's.  "Good  morning,  lady. 
Master  said  to  wake  you.  The  police  are  here." 

Nonie  took  the  extended  cup,  swallowed 
hot  steaming  coffee.  "Police?  Where  are 
they  now?" 

"On  the  veranda." 

"Did  Mr.  Beadon  tell  you  to  call  me?" 

"Yes,  lady.  Quickly,  if  you  please.  They 
wish  to  leave  before  the  storm." 

Nonie  gulped  the  coffee,  grateful  for  it  and 
for  the  moment  of  respite  it  gave  her.  She 
got  quickly  into  shirt,  slacks  and  a  sweater. 
She  stopped  for  an  instant  at  the  mirror,  and 
thought  swiftly  of  the  day  before— when  she 
had  stopped  like  that  on  her  way  downstairs 
to  meet  Jim,  and  had  seen  in  her  face  a  kxjk 
that  ought  not  to  have  been  there.  She  must 
talk  to  Roy.  Her  heart  gave  a  sort  of  lurch; 
Wednesday  was  twenty-four  hours  nearer. 
She  brushed  back  her  hair  quickly  and  ran 
downstairs. 

As  she  reached  the  veranda  door  she 
paused;  men  were  seated  around  a  table  with 
the  remains  of  an  early  breakfast  upon  it. 
Roy  was  there,  and  Jim,  and  three  strangers: 
one,  a  slight,  wiry  man  with  reddish  hair. 
(Continuetl  on  Page  153) 


Soaping  dulls  hair. 
Halo  glorifies  it ! 


.JH  


No/  o  scop, 
no/  o  creom  — 
connof  leave 
dulling  film! 

V  Quickly, 
effectively  removes 
dandruff  from  boih 
hair  and  scalp! 

^  Gives  fragrant, 
soft-water  lather 
even  in  hardest 
wafer.' 

)/  Leaves  hair 
lustrously  soft,  easy 
to  manage — with 
colorful  natural 
highlights! 


Yes,  "soaping"  your  hair 
with  even  finest  liquid  or  cream 
shampoos  hides  its  natural 
lustre  with  dulling  soap  film 

/  Halo  — not  a  soap,  not  a  cream 
—  contains  no  sticky  oUs,  nothing  to  hide 
your  hair's  natural  lustre  with  dulling 
film.  Made  with  a  new  patented 
ingredient,  Halo  brings  out  glossy, 
shimmering  highUghts  the  very  first 
time  you  use  it!  Its  delightfully  fragi-ant 
lather  rinses  away  quickly,  completely 
in  any  kind  of  water — needs  no  lemon  or 
vinegar  rinse.  For  hair  that's  naturally 
colorful,  lustrously  soft,  easy  to 
manage— use  Halo  Shampoo! 
At  any  drug  or  cosmetic  counter. 


Halo  reveals  the  hidden  beauty  of  your  hair! 
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'  Nail  Brilliance  ^ 

•^CLTEX 

DIAMOND  JEWELRY    BY  CARTIER 


Heavenly  new  spring  shade 


NAIL  BRILLIANCE 
BY  CUTEX 


I'iiik  jiiHt  Iiliiishin^  into  flame  .  .  .  that's 
"Star  Urif^lil,"'  fircain-coine-triic  cdlor  for  nails  aii<l 
li[)s.  Very  ri'.'lil  with  the  new  iashioii  cohirs.  V'itv 
fxciiifif;  in  ihc  most  flattering,  hfsl-h<;havci|  n.iil 
[lolish  anil  liji-lick  you  r;v(;r  won;. 

Nuil  Itrill  iun(;c  in  more  than  a  iiixiirioiis  glainour 
(i"lt  li.  l  antastically  long-wearing!  So  immaculately 


[tiirc  and  harmless — even  women  whose  skins  are 
allerf^ic  to  other  polishes  tell  us  they  can  safely  use 
lovely  Nail  Mrilliance. 

(!lll»'X  l^ipslii'k  i^  new  iiiakc-ii()  iria;;i<:  at  ils  most 
alliniiif;.  l,ik(r  <:liiif?ing  salin!  Dare  (ail(;x  Lifisliek 
loilay!  In  "Star  Bright,"  an<l  other  shades  to  echo 
Nail  Hrill  iancc  colors.  Only  49)*.*  •plui  tax 
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k.  (Continued  from  Page  15 J) 

as  talking;  Roy  was  facing  him,  listening, 
id  Jim,  his  black  head  clear  against  the 
■ay-black  shadows  beyond  the  railing, 
emed  to  be  listening  too. 
She  opened  the  door  and  Roy  heard  her 
id  rose,  said,  "I'm  sorry  to  get  you  up  so 
irly,  my  dear."  He  took  her  hand  and  led 
£r  toward  the  table. 

She  looked  at  Jim  and  he  was  looking  at 
er,  but  she  could  discover  nothing  in  his 
Kjk  as  to  how  the  interview  was  going,  what 
iew  the  commissioner  took  of  the  murder, 
im  seemed  white  and  tired  and  there  was  an 
ir  of  tension  which  her  arrival  did  not  break. 

hen  Roy  was  introducing  her  to  the  men. 

"Major  Wells,  the  police  commissioner 
)r  our  district.  Sergeant  Morris,  Sergeant 
tonegan.  This  is  my  fiancee.  Major  Wells; 
ur  wedding  is  to  be  this  week." 

Major  Wells  gave  her  a  sharp,  shrewd 
lance  from  small,  very  bright  hazel  eyes, 
nd  bowed.  "I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Bea- 
on.  I  am  sorry  that  this  unfortunate  thing 
appened  just  now.  I  hope  it  will  not  change 
our  plans  for  the  wedding." 

Roy  replied,  "Oh,  no.  It  will  be  very 
uiet."  He  turned  to  Nonie.  "My  dear, 
tiese  gentlemen  wish  to  hear  about  your 
rip  to  Middle  Road  last  night.  They  haven't 
luch  time.  Accord- 


"  I  know,  I  know."  The  commissioner  rose, 
picking  up  the  sun  helmet  that  lay  on  a 
near-by  table.  "We'd  better  get  over  to  Mid- 
dle Road  and  take  a  look  there.  Are  you 
ready,  Shaw?  "  His  manner,  his  voice  changed 
subtly  when  he  spoke  to  Jim.  Nonie  was 
aware  of  it  instantly. 

"The  car  is  this  way,"  Roy  said,  and  then 
turned  to  her.  "My  dear,  I  was  sorry  to  have 
to  send  for  you,  but  they  are  rather  hurried." 

She  had  to  talk  to  him  alone;  obviously 
she  could  not  just  then. 

Jim  had  gone  on  ahead.  Roy  turned 
briskly  away,  towering  above  the  wiry  little 
police  commissioner.  The  sky  was  dark  and 
seemed  to  hang  so  near  that  it  almost  touched 
the  house;  the  sea  was  only  beginning  to 
glisten,  away  out  toward  the  eastern  horizon. 

She  sat  down  slowly  at  the  lighted,  littered 
table  and  Jim  came  back,  running  up  the 
steps.  "  I  said  I'd  forgotten  a  sun  helmet,"  he 
said.  "Look  here,  Nonie,  it's  all  right.  I'll 
have  to  get  through  all  this,  but  it's  all 
right." 

She  wanted  to  cling  to  him ;  she  wanted  to 
question.  "Jim,  tell  me  the  truth.  Are  they 
going  to  arrest  you?" 

He  looked  back  at  her  directly.  "  It's  their 
job  to  hold  me  for  inquiry.  They  may  even 
have  to  make  a  for- 
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Oh,  the  sword  of  the  winter  is  keen 

As  an  icicle's  freezing  blade; 
But  spring,  with  a  lance  of  green. 
Strides  up  the  world  unafraid! 

And  there  shall  be  laughter  and 
singing, 

And  a  time  for  love  and  for  mirth, 
While  the  small,  clenched  fist  of  the 
crocus 

Thrusts  its  green  way  through  the 
earth. 
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ig  to  the  weather 
raming,  we  are  in  for 
real  storm  and 
hey've  got  to  get 
ack  to  Port  lies 
>efore  it  breaks." 
He  pulled  up  a 
hair  for  her ;  Jebe  put 
nother  cup  of  coffee 
n  the  table  before 
ler.  How  had  it  gone 

0  far  with  Jim? 
Major  Wells  began 

[uestioning  her,  po- 
tely  and  quickly.  "I 
inderstand  that  you 
irived  only  a  few 
ninutes  after  Mr. 
ihaw  claims  he  heard 
he  shot  and  found 
hat  his  aunt* had  been 
nurdered.  Will  you 
ell  me  what  you  saw 
Inddid?" 

Claims.  An  invidi- 
)us  word,  used  in  that 

vay;  a  word  that  cast  doubt,  raised  objec- 
ions.  She  glanced  at  Jim  again. 

"Just  tell  them,"  Roy  said  encouragingly. 
'It's  only  for  the  record.  I've  already  told 
;hem  that  Dick  had  had  one  over  the  eight 
ind  that  you  took  him  to  Middle  Road." 

She  took  a  long  breath  and  began.  She  had 
Iriven  up  to  the  steps;  she  had  found  Her- 
nione's  body  on  the  steps.  Jim  had  come  to 
he  door.  -  • 

Major  Wells  said,  "Did  you  hear  the 
iound  of  the  shot?" 

"No."  Was  that  a  dangerous  admission? 
Did  it  involve  Jim?  She  saw  that  if  she  had 
leard  the  shot  it  would  have  substantiated 
Jim's  statement,  and  consequently  the  time 
jf  the  murder.  "  I  was  in  the  car,"  she  added. 

\ou  wouldn't  have  more  than  started 
from  Beadon  Gates  then,"  Roy  said.  "Jim 
had  had  time  to  examine  Hermione,  and  to 
make  two  telephone  calls  before  you  ar- 
rived." 

"Did  you  see  a  gun  anywhere?"  Major 
Wells  asked. 

"No.  That  is"— Tell  the  truth,  Jim 
had  said — "there  was  only  Jim's  gun.  On 
the  table,  in  the  hall." 

Major  Wells  nodded.  He  knew  about  Jim's 
gun,  then;  that  was  all  right.  "Did  you  see 
anyone  about  the  place?  Besides  Mr.  Shaw, 

1  mean.  Or  anyone  along  the  road  or  drive- 
way?" 

"No  one." 

Major  Wells'  eyes  were  like  bright  little 
daggers,  but  showed  no  expression.  "Is  there 
anything  at  all  that  you  can  think  of  that 
might  be  evidence?"  he  said  after  a  pause. 

She  shook  her  head.  "Nothing." 

Roy  said,  "I  don't  like  to  hurry  you,  major, 
I  but  the  sea  is  rolling  up." 


Elizabeth  AleFarland 


mal  charge.  But  it'll 
be  all  right.  Now, 
then,  about  Roy  and 
the  wedding.  I've  got 
to  stop  that.  We'll  tell 
him  together.  Where's 
the  helmet?  Oh, 
here."  He  snatched  it 
up  from  the  chair. 
"Remember  what 
I've  told  you." 

Remember  not  to 
worry.  Remember 
thingswillbe  all  right. 
Remember  Jim  could 
not  be  charged  and 
tried — or  convicted — 
for  murder  because 
he  didn't  do  it. 

She  watched  him 
running  across  the  ve- 
randa, his  black  head 
disappearing  down 
the  steps.  The  car 
started;  the  sound  of 
the  engine  died  rap- 
idly away  down  the  drive,  muffled  by  the 
thick,  encroaching  hedges. 

It  was  very  quiet  after  they  had  gone; 
quiet  and  still  dark,  for  dawn  was  slow  in 
coming.  She  sat  for  a  while,  drinking  the  hot 
coffee.  Aurelia  obviously  had  slept  late; 
servants  were  about,  but  there  was  no  sound 
for  a  long  time  except  the  stirring  of  the  birds 
and  the  wash  of  the  waves. 

Perhaps  she  sat  longer  than  she  meant  to, 
entangled  by  her  thoughts.  Later  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  had  been  gradually  aware  of 
sounds  of  the  waking  plantation.  She  rose 
and  walked  across  the  veranda  and  down  the 
steps.  The  coffee  had  thoroughly  roused  her, 
the  coming  storm  plucked  at  her  nerves ;  she'd 
take  a  turn  in  the  garden  and  then  go  back  to 
sleep. 

What  were  they  doing  now  at  Middle 
Road?  Would  they  arrest  Jim? 

The  hedges  made  a  dark  and  leafy  tunnel; 
her  footsteps  crunched  softly  upon  the  tiny 
white  shells  that  paved  the  path.  How 
frightened  she  had  been  the  night  before- 
running  along  that  path,  her  flying  skirts 
whispering  of  terror!  Even  now  the  soft 
crunch  of  the  shells  seemed  to  make  a  synco- 
pated rhythm  of  her  footsteps,  like  a  soft 
pursuing  eclio,  barely  out  of  time. 

The  storm  had  strewn  the  path  with  torn 
leaves  and  broken  branches.  She  stopped  to 
pick  up  a  broken  loop  of  bougainvillaea. 

She  stopped,  but  the  soft  echo  of  her  foot- 
steps went  on. 

Only  it  was  not  an  echo.  Someone  was 
walking  with  her,  very  lightly,  very  softly 
on  the  other  side  of  the  thick  hedge. 

Another  woman  took  possession  of  Nonie's 
body;  another  woman  cried  out  in  her  heart, 
telling  her  what  to  do;  she  whirled  and  ran, 
scrambling  and  slipping  in  the  shells,  ran  and 


SAYS  JUNE  THOMPSON 

Adorable  Cover  Girl 


snd  Mij  Velicate  Skin  Looks  Softer... 
Smoother... jjounger,  Since  /  Ckanqed 
b  &e>nt\e/  SweetHeart  "Seauttj  Car& 

•  "I  never  knew  how  fresh  and  clear  my  complexion 
could  look  when  I  was  coasting  along  on  casual  skin 
care.  Then  I  started  to  use  only  SweetHeart  Soap  for 
daily  complexion  care.  The  difference  it  made  was 
wonderful  to  see.  For  in  just  one  week  my  skin  felt 
silken-soft  and  smooth.  It  looked  rose-petal  fresh 
and  young! " 

Like  June,  change  to  SweetHeart  Beauty  Care. 
Massage  your  face,  every  night  and  morning,  witii 
SweetHeart's  soft,  rich  lather.  Rinse  with  warm— then 
cold  water.  Do  this  for  just  one  week.  Then  marvel  at 
your  complexion's  new  loveliness! 

For  SweetHeart's  creamy  lather  has  an  amazing 
beauty  action.  Countless  buhhies  bathe  the  outer  pore 
oi)enings.  Lift  off  — float  away —  dirt  and  rough  skin 
flakes.  In  seven  short  days  your  skin  looks  softer  .  .  . 
smoother  .  .  .  younger! 


•  Kallilron  and  Maiircon 
McGurk,  10  iiKinths  old,  arc 
pretty  twin  iikkIcIs  wlio  en- 
joy tlieir  SweetHeart  l)atlis! 

For  liahy's  hat li  — for  your 
family's  tubs  and  showers  — 
you  can  now  also  get  pure, 
mild  SweetHeart  Soap  in  tlie 
new,  large  bath  size. 


SweetHeart 

T^e  Soap  f ho f  AGREES 
with  Your  Skin 
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THE    PERFUME    THAT     INSPIRED     A  BALLET 
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QUELQUES  FLEURS  (  Pronounced  "Kelka  Flur" 
Perfume  $18.50,  $12.50,  $7.50,  $3.50. 
Eau  de  Toilette  $3.75,  $2.50. 
Sachet  Powder  $1.75. 
Bath  Softener  $3.50,  $2.50.  X^^lV* 
Talcum  Powder  $1.00.  /st-'/^S/A 
Dusting  Powder  $2.00. 

(priCM  plui  tax) 


PAIN  IN  FEET.1EG$.HEEIS? 

fired,  achinR  feet;  rheumaiic-liko  foot  and  leK  pains;  callouses  or  sore  heels  arc 
often  signs  of  weak  arches.  Or.  .Scholl's  Arch  Supports  and  exercise 
Rive  relief  by  removinn  the  cause,  muscular  , 
and  liKamcntous  strain.  Help  restore  arches  to 
normal.  Kxptrily  fined  and  adiusied  at 
Shtjt,  Dcparimeni  Stores  and  Dr.  .Scholl's 
f  oot  f.omfori  Shops  in  prin<  ipal  cities. 
Sc<  '/Our  f  .lassifii.d  I  ckpliont  IJircctory. 


/ 


DrScholls 


ARCH 
SUPPORTS 


There  ii  o  Dr.  Scholl  Fool  Comfort  Appliance  or  Remed/ for  f  vor/  Common  Foot,  Trouble 


ran  as  in  a  dream,  making  no  progress,  al- 
ways with  sliding  shells  and  hedges  on  either 
hand,  so  high  she  could  not  see  above  them, 
so  thick  she  could  catch  no  glimpse  of  move- 
ment through  them.  She  reached  the  steps; 
she  ran  past  the  empty  lighted  table,  the 
chairs  pushed  this  way  and  that,  the  flung- 
down  napkins  as  the  men  had  left  them;  she 
did  not  stop  until  she  was  inside  the  house, 
gasping  for  breath. 

Jebe,  in  the  dining  room,  heard  her  and 
came ;  Jebe,  when  she  had  told  him  someone 
was  in  the  garden,  someone  was  furtively 
walking  with  her  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  shook  his  head  and  mumbled  and  ran 
to  call  Aurelia. 

Aurelia  came  at  once,  her  face  tired  and 
lined,  and  sent  Jebe  to  search  the  garden, 
taking  Archie,  the  kitchen  boy,  with  him. 

Aurelia  eyed  her  in  a  troubled  way.  "Could 
you  have  imagined  it,  Nonie?" 

"There  was  someone.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge." 

"Who  could  it  have  been?" 

"I  couldn't  see.  The  hedge  is  too  thick." 

Aurelia  sat  down  with  a  sigh  opposite 
Nonie  and  looked  out  across  the  veranda. 
Dawn  had  come, 
but  there  was  no 
sun,  only  a  pearly, 
subtly  ominous 
light. 

"Where  is  Roy? 
Where  is  Jim?" 

"The  police  com- 
missioner came  from 
Port  lies.  They've 
all  gone  to  Middle 
Road." 

Aurelia  huddled 
her  robe  around  her. 
"Nonie,  are  you 
sure  you  heard 
someone?  You  had 
a'dreadful  shock  last 
night,  of  course;  it 
would  be  natural  for 
you  to  be  nervous." 

"Someone  was 
there.  It  may  have 
been  only  one  of  the 
boys.  But  there  was 
something  so  " — she 
hunted  for  a  word — 

"so  stealthy  about  it.  As  if  whoever  it  was 

didn't  want  to  be  seen.  As  if  "  As  if  he 

were  stalking  her,  she  thought.  Nonie  shoved 
her  hands  down  tight  into  the  pockets  of  her 
white  slacks  so  Aurelia  could  not  see  them 
trembling. 

Aurelia  pushed  back  her  heavy  gray  braid 
and  sighed.  "What  did  the  police  commis- 
sioner tliink  of  it  all?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"  Jim  went  with  them  to  Middle  Road,  you 
said." 
"Yes." 

I'm  sorry  Jim  came  back  to  the  island 
last  night.  It  puts  him  in  a  bad  light."  Au- 
relia broke  off  to  listen.  Sounds  of  lifted 
voices,  exclamations,  running  feet  came  from 
the  back  of  the  house.  "What's  that?"  Au- 
relia cried  and  hurried  toward  the  kitchen, 
and  Nonie  followed. 

A  high  babble  of  voices  quieted  at  Au- 
relia's  approach.  Jebe  stood  in  the  center  of 
the  little  ring  of  maids  and  cook  and  Archie, 
all  of  them  looking  at  an  object  in  Jebe's 
hands.  They  had  found  no  one  in  the  gar- 
den. No  one  was  there.  But  someone  had 
been  there,  for  Jebe  and  Archie  had  found  a 
machete. 

The  long  sharp  cane  knife,  with  its  wicked 
wide  blade,  looked  like  a  cutlass  in  Jebe's 
trembling  and  frightened  hands.  He  had 
found  it  near  the  hedge,  flung  down.  It  had 
not  been  there  overnight;  the  handle  was 
not  wet,  the  blade  was  not  rusted  as  it  would 
have  been. 

Aurelia  questioned  Jebe  and  Archie  and 
the  cwjk,  and  the  maids.  In  the  end,  if  any- 
one knew  anything  oi  the  machete,  that 
knowl(;dge  was  successfully  concealed. 

Aurelia  st-nt  for  Smitlison,  the  overseer. 
I  Ic  camr;  at  once.  I  le  was  a  big,  slow-s|X)ken 
man,  with  blunt,  htjnest  features,  and  he  did 
not  relish  the  interruption.  He  had  been  su- 


pervising some  loading,  he  told  Aurelia.  I  ler 
questions  were  rapid  and  to  the  point. 

"You  know  about  the  murder  last  night, 
Smithson?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Beadon." 

"Miss  Nonie  thought  someone  was  hiding 
in  the  garden  a  while  ago.  She  was  frightened 
and  came  to  the  house.  Jebe  found  no  one 
in  the  garden,  but  he  found  this." 

The  overseer  looked  at  the  machete  and 
said  nothing. 

"Is  a  cane  knife  missing?" 

He  shrugged.  "That  istiot  possible  to  say, 
Miss  Beadon." 

Aurelia  hesitated.  "What  about  the  men? 
Could  one  of  them  have  come  to  the  house 
this  morning?" 

"I  don't  think  so,  Miss  Beadon.  Every- 
body was  present  and  accounted  for.  We're 
very  busy  just  now." 

"You're  a  good  overseer,  Smithson,"  Au- 
relia said.  "You  don't  miss  much.  I'll  not 
keep  you  any  longer." 

He  gave  the  machete  another  long,  delib- 
erate look.  "Anybody  on  the  island  could 
have  got  hold  of  a  cane  knife.  If  I  were  you. 
Miss  Beadon,  I'd  let 
Mr.  Beadon  know 
about  this." 

"Yes.  you're 
right,  Smithson," 
Aurelia  said.  "He's 
busy  at  Middle 
Road,  but — yes,  I'd 
better  let  him  know. 
Thank  you." 

The  overseer 
made  a  short,  grave 
bow  and  went  away. 

"We'll  phone  to 
Roy,"  Aurelia  said. 

She  did  the  tele- 
phoning herself 
from  the  old-fash- 
ioned telephone  fas- 
tened upon  the  pan- 
try wall,  the  only 
telephone  in  the 
house.  Nonie  could 
hear  Roy's  excla- 
mations, the  short 
sharp  sound  of  his 
questions. 

Aurelia  turned.  "He  wants  to  talk  to  you." 

She  took  the  receiver  from  Aurelia's  hand. 
"Yes,  Roy?" 

"Nonie,  my  dear,  are  you  sure  you  are  all 
right?" 

"Yes,  yes." 

"Don't  go  out  of  the  house.  I'm  coming 
right  away.  Darling,  you  aren't  hurt?" 

"No.  I  didn't  really  see  anybody.  I  only 
heard  " 

"But  somebody  was  there,  and  we'll 
smoke  him  out.  I'm  coming  " 

Suppose  it  was  her  imagination;  suppose 
she  had  only  thought  she  heard  that  furtive 
companion!  "Roy,  could  the  knife  have 
been  left  there  by  accident?" 

His  voice,  firm  and  brisk  over  the  wire, 
denied  her  uncertainties.  "We'll  soon  find 
out.  Put  Aurelia  on  again,  will  you?" 

She  did  so.  And  thus  watched  Aurelia's 
face  as  Roy's  voice  came  over  the  wire.  She 
could  not  understand  his  words,  but  when 
Aurelia  presently  put  up  the  receiver,  she 
cried,  "^Vhat  is  it,  Aurelia,  what  has  hap- 
pened?" 

Aurelia  gave  her  a  long,  troubled  look. 
"They  are  going  to  arrest  Jim." 

A  giant  hand  scjueezed  down  upon  her 
heart.  Not  so  soon.  Not  Jim !  "He  couldn't 
have  killed  her!" 

Aurelia's  fine  full  eyes,  so  like  Roy's,  gave 
her  a  long,  observing  look.  "My  dear.  Roy 
will  do  everything  he  can  to  help  Jim.  And 
believe  me,  Roy  has  position  and  influence 
here.  Now  then,  try  to  get  some  rest.  I'll 
have  Smithson  send  men  to  search  the 
place." 

Nonie  cried,  "Suppose  Roy  can't  help 
him.  Sup|X)se  " 

"Now,  now,"  Aurelia  iiut  a  comforting  arm 
around  her  and  led  her  toward  the  hall.  "No 
matter  what  hap|x;ns,  we  won't  let  it  inter- 
fere with  the  wedding.  That  is  your  day,  and 
Roy's."      (Cnnlinuiil  on  J'agr  /lO) 


AS  PERKY  AS 
A^  EASTER  HAT! 

Many  readers  tell  us  that  each 
time  the  Journal  comes — svith 
menus,  fashions,  short  stories,  seri- 
als and  all  the  extra  features — it 
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(Continued  from  Page  154) 
Nonie  went  up  the  stairway  quickly — as 
if  she  could  escape  the  picture  Aurelia's 
words  induced.  Herself  walking  down  the 
quiet  aisle  of  the  little  church  to  marry  Roy. 
While  Jim,  somewhere  on  another  island, 
was  under  arrest,  awaiting  trial  for  murder. 
But  even  if  they  arrested  Jim,  even  if  there 
was  a  trial  for  murder,  she  loved  him  and 
could  wait  for  him. 

Suppose  twelve  good  men  and  true  decided 
he  was  guilty ! 

Thoughts  are  like  beasts  sometimes  to  be 
fought  away  from  the  citadel  of  the  heart; 
she  fought  that  one,  but  it  was  to  lie,  like  a 
beast,  waiting  to  pounce  at  any  unwary 
moment. 

The  little  maid  had  already  put  the  room 
in  order.  Nonie  went  out  onto  the  balcony 
and  looked  down  toward  the  garden  with  its 
thick  hedges  between  which  she  had  walked. 
Who  had  walked  with  her — like  a  beast, 
too,  skulking,  stealthy?  That  beast  had  left 
a  man-made  weapon  when  it  fled. 

The  knife  could  have  been  left  by  mistake, 
carelessly.  There  was  no  reason  for  anybody 
to  attack  her,  no  reason  for  anybody  to  creep 
stealthily  along  near  her  with  a  machete  in 
his  hand. 

Voices  were  raised  suddenly  beyond  the 
trees  in  the  direction  of  the  many  sprawling 
outbuildings;  and  at  almost  the  same  time  a 
car  sped  along  the  highway  and  turned  in  at 
the  gates.  It  brought  Roy  and  Major  Wells 
and  one  of  the  police  sergeants. 

Roy  came  running  up  the  stairs.  "No- 
nie  " 

Smithson's  men  were  coming  to  hunt 
through  the  garden;  she  could  hear  their 
shouts,  see  their  running 
figures.  She  went  quickly  ^^^gg^gg^ 
to  meet  Roy  and  he  caught 
her  in  his  arms. 

"  Nonie.whathappened? 
If  anybody  touches  you 
I'll  string  him  up  on  the 
highest  tree  on  the  is- 
land." 

Roy's  arms  were  kind 
and  reassuring  and  it  was  ■■■■■■Ml 
the  warm  and  comforting 
embrace  of  a  friend;  how  could  she  have 
thought  that  it  was  anything  else? 

Major  Wells,  standing  in  the  doorway, 
said,  "May  I  question  her,  Mr.  Beadon?" 

Roy  turned.  "Yes,  yes,  certainly,  major. 
That  is,  if  you  don't  mind,  Nonie?"  He 
looked  down  at  her.  "No  matter  what  it 
was,  you've  had  a  bad  fright.  If  you  don't 
want  to  talk  of  it  now,  it's  all  right.  He'll 
wait." 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  promise  to  do  that, 
Mr.  Beadon,"  Major  Wells  said,  pleasantly 
but  quickly.  "You  see,  if  there  really  is  any- 
thing to  this — I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Ho- 
venden,  but  we  must  make  due  allowances 
for  nerves,  you  know." 

"See  here,  sir,"  Roy  said,  "if  Miss  Hoven- 
den  says  somebody  was  there,  somebody  was 
there ! " 

"Oh,  yes,  quite.  Well,  perhaps  you'll  tell 
me  exactly  what  happened." 

And  of  course  there  was  nothing  to  tell — 
the  echo  of  her  footsteps,  a  machete.  Major 
Wells  listened,  his  bright,  small  eyes  seeming 
to  bore  into  her  face.  When  she  finished  he 
sat  for  a  moment  without  speaking.  Roy 
waited,  too,  listening  and  watching. 

Finally  Major  Wells  sighed.  "I  don't  like 
that  machete  business.  On  the  other  hand, 
honestly.  Miss  Hovenden,  don't  you  think  it 
possible  that  your  imagination  may  have  de- 
ceived you?  After  last  night  and  the  shock 
of  finding  Miss  Shaw  like  that?" 

She  sh(X)k  her  head;  he  must  have  read  the 
conviction  in  her  eyes,  for  he  sighed  again 
and  looked  at  Roy. 

"Even  if  someone  were  there,  it  doesn't 
mean  that  he  intended  to  attack  Miss  Ho- 
venden. All  we  have  to  go  on  actually  is  an 
impression  of  danger  which  she  herself  ad- 
mits was  only  an  impression,  the  sound  of 
someone  walking,  and  a  machete,  which 
could  easily  have  been  left  there  by  almost 
anyrme." 

"On  the  other  hand,  major,  don't  you 
realize  there's  murder  loose  on  the  islana?" 


^  If  people  liked  to  work, 
^  we'd  still  be  plowing  the 
ground  with  sticks  and  trans- 
porting goods  on  onr  hacks. 

—  WILLIAM  FEATHER: 
Haystacks  and  Smokestacks 
(Williom  Feather  Co.). 


Major  Wells'  lips  thinned.  "That's  w 
I'm  here.  That's  why  I'm  going  to  have 
arrest  young  Jim  Shaw." 

"But  I  tell  you  " 

"Mr.  Beadon,  I  have  to  tell  you  that 
sonal  feeling,  friendship,  all  that  cannot 
allowed  to  weigh  as  proof  of  innoce 
Young  Shaw  admits  he  quarreled  with 
he  admits  he  left  the  island  only  to  return 
night,  when  nobody  was  likely  to  see  h 
He  can't  give  a  sound  reason  for  retumi 
He  was  her  heir;  he  inherits  a  large  tnl 
fund.  He  "       *  1 

"  But  look  here,  major,"  Roy  cried. "  Don 
you  see?  If  Hermione's  murderer  is  loose [ 
the  island,  if  he  tried  to  attack  Nonie  tn 
morning  with  that  machete,  then  it  isn't  Jm 
Shaw.  Jim  was  with  you  when  it  happenef 
You  were  questioning  him  alone." 

Nonie's  heart  gave  a  leap  upward;  wl| 
hadn't  she  thought  of  that?  An  alibi, 
something  so  like  one  that  it  might  help 
clear  him !  Then  she  realized  that  the  shrev 
bright  eyes  of  Major  Wells  were  scrutin 
ingher  face.  "Perhaps  that  has  already  o| 
curred  to  Miss  Hovenden,"  he  said. 

Roy  was  red  with  anger.  "  Do  you  mean  j 
say.  Major  Wells,  that  you  doubt  Mil 
Hovenden's  word?  Do  you  dare  suggest  th;| 
she  is  lying  to  you?" 

"Mr.  Beadon,  this  is  an  inquiry  ini 
murder.  I  don't  accuse  Miss  Hovenden 
lying.  I  only  say  that  if  this— this  incidc 
she  has  told  us  can  be  proved  to  have  been ; 
attempt  to  injure  her,  it  would  go  far  to  cle 
Jim  Shaw.  So  any  friend  of  young  Shaw 
might  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusic 
and  invented  such  an  incident." 

"But  she'd  have  no  i 
■^■■■lig^l      terest  in  trying  to  cle. 

Jim  Shaw.  She  

Major  Wells  interrupt 
again.  "How  well  do  yc 
know  Jim  Shaw  ?  "  he  asla 
Nonie  directly. 

Well  enough  to  love  hit 
all  my  life.  Well  enough  i 
lie  for  him  if  I  knew  hou 
BSttKSHKKM     "^^^  words  almost  spob 
themselves. 
"  I  understand  that  you  took  Shaw  in  th 
motorboat  to  Elbow  Beach,  Miss  Hovendei 
Did  he  say  then  that  he  intended  to  return? 

That  question,  at  least,  was  safe.  "No, 
she  replied. 

Major  Wells  turned,  frowning,  to  Ro; 
"That's  a  question  he's  got  to  answer.  Wh 
did  he  come  back?  What  about  a  girl  ?  Sha' 
is  young.  There  must  be  a  girl  somewheti 
Suppose  that  was  the  real  reason  for  h 
quarrel  with  his  aunt !  If  he  wanted  to  mar 
and  support  a  wife  and  Hermione  Sha\ 
blocked  him,  it  would  strengthen  his  motive.' 

"  It  is  not  fair  of  you,  major,  to  build  a  cas« 
against  Jim  like  this!  And  the  only  girl  oi 
the  island  is  my  fiancee." 

It  seemed  to  Nonie  that  Major  Wells 
pause  before  replying  was  a  little  too  long, 
little  too  deliberate.  Had  he  plucked  her  owi 
thoughts  out  of  the  air?  But  he  said  ther 
coolly,  "She  needn't  be  here  on  the  island.' 

Roy  said,  "There's  no  girl.  And  don't  for 
get,  Jim  was  with  you  this  morning  whei 

somebody  with  a  machete  "  He  broke 

off  and  wiped  his  face  with  his  handkerchief 
"Major,  don't  you  realize  what  this  means? 

Major  Wells  nodded  thoughtfully.  "Have 
your  men  continue  their  search;  have  them 
questioned;  if  somebody  came  along  the  road 
or  slid  through  the  palmettos — if  some 
stranger  has  been  hiding  here  or  at  the  Shaw 
plantation,  somebody  will  have  seen  hmi. 
"  How  about  fingerprints  on  the  machete  ? ' 
Major  Wells  shrugged.  "Probably  every- 
body has  handled  it  by  now.  Of  course,  the 
cold  fact  is  that  even  if  this  was  actually  an 
attempt  on  Miss  Hovenden's  life,  it  would 
.still  not  clear  Jim  Shaw." 

Roy  stared  at  him  and  laughed  shortly. 
"Major  Wells,  I  don't  believe  there  are  two 
murderers  loose  on  the  island.  It's  .'igainst 
the  laws  of  jirobahility  and  averages." 

"  But  it's  legally  ix)ssible.  I  lowevcr,  that's 
beside  the  point  right  now.  And  I  must  say, 
man  to  man,  I'm  inclined  to  agree  with  you. 
Miss  Hovenden,  I  want  to  tell  you  wjme- 
(Continued  on  I'age  15H) 
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Doctor  Riordan  frowned.  "Sometimes  no 
reason  is  needed.  The  whole  point  is  the  un- 
reason  "  He  broke  off  to  listen.  A  car  was 

coming  up  the  drive.  "That  sounds  like  Roy 
now,"  he  said. 

Aurelia  went  to  the  balcony  and  looked 
down.  "Yes,  it  is."  She  turned  back  into  the 
room.  "The  men  from  Port  lies  are  with  him. 
I'd  better  go  down;  they've  had  no  lunch." 

The  doctor  sighed  as  Aurelia  went  away, 
and  fastened  the  lock  on  his  bag.  "The 
slug's  in  my  bag  right  now,"  he  said  with 
candid  ruefulness.  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
want  to  get  rid  of  it.  A  man's  life  depends  on 
it.  It's  jury  evidence,  factual  evidence." 

Someone  was  running  up  the  stairs.  Nonie 
knew  it  was  Jim. 

She  started  to  the  door  to  meet  him  and 
Doctor  Riordan  was  beside  her,  his  bag  in  his 
hand.  In  the  same  instant  she  was  aware  of 
a  subtle  change  outside,  a  kind  of  stir  and 
movement,  a  darkening,  an  eeriness,  so  the 
shape  of  things  seemed  distorted  and  wrong. 

The  doctor  whirled  around  to  give  a  quick 
look  toward  the  balcony;  the  palm  trees 
clattered  and  shook.  He  said,  "The  storm's 
here!" 

Jim  came  quickly  into  the  room.  "Nonie, 
what  happened?  They  told  me  " 

Jim,  solid  and  real,  seemed  to  steady  the 
whole  world;  nightmares,  terror — furtive 
footsteps  beyond  a  hedge — had  no  place  in 
the  sane  and  normal  fortress  liis  very  presence 
seemed  to  build  up  around  her.  It  was  so 
strong  and  welcome  a  fortress  that  for  an  in- 
stant she  questioned  her  instinctive  fear  of 
the  morning. 

She  said  abruptly,  "  It  was  silly  of  me  to 
run  like  that;  not  to  wait  and  see  " 

His  gray  eyes  deepened.  "  It  was  the  most 
sensible  thing  you  ever  did  in  your  life,"  he 
said  tersely. 

Doctor  riordan  said,  "Well,  there's  a 
bright  side  to  it.  Whether  it  was  just  some 
field  hand,  caught  where  he  ought  not  to  be 
and  afraid  to  admit  it,  or  whether  it  was 
actually  the  fellow  that  shot  Hermione,  it 
may  work  out  to  your  advaritage,  Jim.  As 
long  as  there  is  any  possibility  that  he  meant 
mischief,  it  ought  to  clear  you." 

Jim  glanced  at  the  doctor;  and  some  of  the 
drawn  and  tense  look  went  out  of  his  face. 
"Thanks,  Riordan.  I'm  beginning  to  find 
that  the  position  of  prime  suspect  is  not  a 
very  pleasant  one.  Oh,  I've  got  to  wade 
through  the  inquiry.  With  luck  we'll  find  out 
who  killed  her.  I've  got  to  live  on  this 
island." 

Doctor  Riordan's  thin  face  tightened. 
"  You've  got  to  live !  That  comes  first.  Dis- 
covering who  actually  shot  Hermione  should 
rate  second." 

"The  slug  will  do  that,"  Jim  said. 

Doctor  Riordan's  face  still  had  a  grim  and 
taciturn  expression.  "It'll  help  by  proving 
it  wasn't  fired  from  your  gun,  if  that's  what 
you  mean.  It  won't  prove  that  you  didn't 
hold  the  gun  that  fired  it." 

"  It  might,"  Jim  said.  "  It  might,  if  we  can 
find  the  gun." 

"They  haven't  succeeded  in  doing  that 
yet?" 

Jim  shrugged  wearily.  "  It's  too  easy  to  get 
rid  of  a  gun.  But  they've  started  the  searcli. 
It'll  turn  up  somewhere." 

Doctor  Riordan  said,  "Don't  count  too 
much  on  that,  Jim.  If  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a 
gun  all  I'd  have  to  do  would  be  to  toss  it  into 
the  sea,  throw  it  in  some  swamp !  Shove  the 
thing  under  a  mangrove  thicket !  Who's  ever 
to  find  it?  And  even  if  you  find  the  gun, 
you've  still  got  to  find  the  hand  that  held  it." 

Jim  nodded  and  gave  Nonie  a  sudden 
smile.  "We'll  get  some  clues.  There  must  be 
something— somewhere;  there's  got  to  be." 

She  smiled,  too,  hoping  her  lips  denied  tlie 
fear  in  her  heart. 

The  doctor  said  briefly,  "I'm  sure  I  hope 
so,  for  your  sake,  Jim.  Do  you  want  to  sec 
the  slug?  I've  got  to  turn  it  over  to  Major 
Wells." 

"Have  you  got  it?  He  .  .  .  look  here, 
he's  gone!" 

"Gone!  Already?" 

"Back  to  Port  lies.  Just  now.  Trying  to 
beat  the  storm.  At  least  he  was  about  to 
leave  when  I  came  upstairs.  We'd  better  get 
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down  there  and  try  to  stop  him.  He'll  want 
that  slug!" 

But  it  was  too  late.  Roy  was  standing  on 
the  pier,  his  figure  clear  and  sharp  in  the  yel- 
low light.  The  police  commission's  motor- 
boat  was  streaking  through  the  inky,  already 
turbulent  sea  toward  Port  lies. 

"He's  running  it  fine,"  Doctor  Riordan 
said,  watching. 

Roy  began  to  climb  the  steps. 

"Where's  the  slug?"  Jim  asked,  watching 
Roy's  tall  figure,  bent  forward  against  the 
force  of  the  wind. 

The  doctor  -motioned  toward  his  bag. 
"Here." 

"What  was  it?  What  caliber?" 

"  1  don't  know.  There  was  only  one,  and  it 
was  fired  at  fairly  close  range."  The  doctor 
looked  worried.  "Major  Wells  ought  to  have 
it.  That  business  of  photographing  a  bullet 
requires  a  certain  kind  of  instrument." 

"Hang  on  to  it,"  Jim  said.  "So  far  it's  the 
only  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  clue  we've  got." 

The  door  from  the  hall  banged,  a  sharp 
staccato  sound  amid  the  crash  of  the  waves 
and  the  clatter  of  the  palms;  Aurelia  came 
across  the  veranda  toward  them.  "Where's 
Roy?  Has  Major  Wells  gone?"  She  looked 
distracted,  smoothing  back  her  hair  as  an- 
other hot  blast  seemed  to  sweep  from  no- 
where, from  everywhere.  Roy  came  up  the 
veranda  steps  toward  them  and  Aurelia  said 
quickly,  "Roy,  did  he  leave?" 

"He  went  back  to  Port  lies.  So  we've  got 
a  respite,  thank  God."  Roy  sank  down  into 
one  of  the  chairs. 

Jebe,  inside,  was  closing  shutters,  fasten- 
ing them  securely  with  great  bolts,  designed 
to  hold  against  hurricane  winds.  Already 
they  had  to  raise  their  voices  to  be  heard 
above  the  wind  and  the  waves. 

Aurelia  said  anxiously,  "What  did  he  de- 
cide to  do?  When  is  he  coming  back?" 

"As  soon  as  the  storm  is  over.  He's  set  an 
inquest  for  next  week;  depending  on  circum- 
stances, of  course.  He  left  orders  with 
Dick  " 

"Orders?"  the  doctor  said  sharply.  "What 
kind  of  orders?" 

"Oh.  to  check  everybody's  story  of  the 
night.  Make  inquiries.  Try  to  find  the  gun. 
We'll  all  have  to  help."  He  gave  a  quick 
weather-wise  look  at  the  sea  and  sky,  and  got 
up.  "I've  got  to  see  Smithson.  It's  going  to 
be  a  real  storm,  no  doubt  about  that." 

"I'll  get  along  too."  Doctor  Riordan 
started  for  the  steps.  "I've  got  some  sick 
calls  to  make  before  it  gets  too  bad." 

"You've  all  got  to  have  food  first,"  Aurelia 
said  with  decision.  "  It's  on  the  table.  A  cold 
buffet.  We  couldn't  do  much  else  at  this  hour 
of  the  day.  But  you've  got  to  eat  sometime." 

It  was  not,  properly  speaking,  lunch;  it 
was  not  dinner ;  it  was  food  eaten  in  a  dark- 
ening world,  with  candles  lighted  and  flicker- 
ing, in  a  strange,  untimely  dusk.  The  storm 
usurped  the  premier  place  just  then  over  the 
problems  of  Hermione's  murder;  neverthe- 
less, the  latter  remained  and  would  remain 
when  the  storm  had  passed. 

Jim  sat  at  Aurelia's  left  and  said  little. 
Roy  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  looking  in 
that  flickering  light  like  one  of  his  own  an- 
cestors stepped  from  the  gilt  frame  on  the 
wall  and  into  a  planter's  khaki  shirt.  Doctor 
Riordan,  Nonie  realized  suddenly,  was  talk- 
ing in  a  philosophical  mood  about  the 
weather. 

"  the  queerest  thing,"  he  said.  "Man 

makes  rules,  man  makes  plans  and  counter- 
plans,  and  then  some  bit  of  wind  away  off 
somewhere  kicks  itself  up  and  whirls  and 
whirls,  faster  and  faster,  and  all  at  once  gets 
out  of  bounds  and  sweeps  across  everything, 
taking  all  bef(jre  it,  and  we're  still  helpless. 
Still  creatures  c)f  our  environment.  Still 
earth-bound  in  spite  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
years  we  call  civilization.  .  .  .  I've  got  to 
get  along.  Thank  you,  Aurelia;  I  did  need 
some  ffx)d." 

Roy  rose  too.  "If  it's  rnore  convenient  to 
stop  lu  re  overnight  when  you  come  back,  be 
sure  to  do  it.  That  coast  road  can  Ix'  dan- 
gerous." 

"Tiianks.  Roy,  I  will." 

Aurelia  said,  "Tiie  storm  can't  last  long, 
not  this  lime  of  the  year.  Surely  it  will  blow 
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41 1  soon;  don't  you  think  so,  Roy?  I  do 
to  be  a  clear  and  sunny  day  Wednes- 

moving  to  the  door  hospitably  with 
Riordan,  did  not  hear;  Jim,  rising, 
swift  glance  at  Nonie  which  said, 
s  the  time  to  tell  him." 
ose,  too,  quickly,  girding  herself  for 
I  moment  or  two  the  saying  of  those 
:  and  irrevocable  words  would  be  over, 
lia,  still  preoccupied  with  the  plans 
d  nothing  to  do  with  the  storm,  with 
said  worriedly,  "I  telephoned  the 
Nonie.  The  mail  boat  didn't  come  in 
irning;  they  were  afraid  of  the  storm. 

package  didn't  come." 
age.  She  looked  at  her  blankly  and 
said,  shaking  her  head  and  smiling: 
dear,  your  jewels.  Your  mother's 
or  you  to  wear.  They  ought  to  have 
re  long  ago." 

nother's  pearls,  of  course ;  to  wear  with 
te  dress  and  the  softly  veiled  hat  that 
now  in  Aurelia's  great  wardrobe, 
ion  must  have  deepened  her  look  of 
ess,  for  Aurelia's  little  smile  changed 
of  great  kindness  and  affection, 
ar,  you  mustn't  think  of  the  terrible 
hat  happened  last  night.  We'll  go  on 
ladn't  happened."  She  patted  Nonie's 
nfortingly  and 
to  give  Jebe 
lirection  about 
jse. 

ie  followeijim 
le  halL  Lights 
m  now  every- 

yet  they  did 
ipel  the  gloom 
imness  of  the 
with  all  the 
ihutters  closed 
)lted,  and  the 
uralness  of 
at  that  hour 
to  the  feeling 
angeness  the 

island  had 
on.  The  crash 
sea  against  the 

below  was 
there;  and  it 
ill  not  the  time 
Roy.  Dick 

stood  in  the 
truggling  out  of 

IS,  panting  and  breathless,  standing 
as  Doctor  Riordan  picked  up  his  bag 
he  long  table  and  took  a  long  breath 
If  before  opening  the  great  door  and 
taring  into  the  clamor  and  wild  wind 
e. 

i  as  the  door  banged  behind  him,  Lydia 
tt,  patting  her  hair  into  shape,  came 
the  library  where  she  had  apparently 
er  raincoat;  her  red  hair  was  wildly 
L,  her  green  dress  looked  extraordinarily 

ydia!"  Roy  cried.  "How  did  you  get 

brought  her,"  Dick  said. 

A  pushed  and  patted  the  deep  thick 
i  of  her  red  hair.  "I  do  hope  I'm  wel- 
Roy.  Do  you  mind  if  I  stay  here  until 
;orm  is  over?  Would  Aurelia  mind?" 
lelighted,"  Roy  said.  "You  shouldn't 
me  in  your  house  just  now.  The  storm 
be  a  bad  one.  And  until  we  round  up 
How  that  shot  Hermione,  no  one  on  the 
I  is  safe.  Much  better  that  you  came 

iia  shot  a  smiling  glance  at  Nonie. 
I're  sure  you  don't  mind?  I  mean — 
just  before  the  wedding,  you  know.  Un- 
ou've  changed  your  plans?" 
/Tiy  should  the  plans  be  changed?" 
isked  shortly. 

5urge  of  wind  fell  upon  the  house  so 
rily  that  the  sturdy  old  walls  seemed  to 
!.  Roy  listened,  all  of  them  listened, 
y  said,  "  It's  going  to  be  a  bad  one.  I've 
)  see  Smithson." 

1  said  quickly,  "I'll  go  with  you." 
relia.  at  the  dining-room  door,  cried 
lia ! "  in  a  tone  of  surprise, 
dia's  green  eyes  were  lambent.  "Roy 
I  me  to  stay,  Aurelia.  Frankly,  I 


felt  uneasy  alone— after  what  happened 
last  night." 

"Oh."  Aurelia's  voice  was  flat  and  tone- 
less, yet  Nonie  felt  disapproval  and  chill. 
"Of  course,  since  you  are  here,  you  must 
stay." 

The  light  in  Lydia's  eyes  flashed  brighter; 
she  opened  her  red  lips  to  speak  and  Roy 
said  briskly,  "Well,  well,  come  along  then, 
Jim." 

They  didn't  pause  for  oilskins,  but  hurried 
out.  Jim  did  not  look  at  Nonie  as  he  went. 

"Have  you  a  bag  with  you?"  Aurelia 
asked  Lydia. 

"  It's  here."  Dick  went  to  the  library  door 
and  picked  up  a  brown  calfskin  bag. 

Lydia  said,  smiling,  her  eyes  very  bright, 
"You  see,  I  came  prepared  to  stay." 

I'll  show  you  your  room,"  Aurelia  said 
stiffly.  "This  way."  She  started  up  the 
stairs  and  Lydia  waited  an  instant,  her  eyes 
lighted  and,  somehow,  angry.  Then  she 
shrugged  and  followed. 

Dick  glanced  toward  the  dining  room. 
"I'm  hungry,"  he  said,  and  sighed.  "Nonie, 
I  want  to  say  it  now:  I'm  sorry  about  last 
night." 

"That's  all  right,  Dick.  Forget  it.  You'd 
better  eat  something.  Jebe!"  The  house- 
man's white  coat  was 
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Now  in  the  greening  of  the  year 
Ode  thing  to  every  man  is  clear: 
April's  a  boy's  supremest  hour, 
When  every  seed  becomes  a  flower, 
And  in  the  trembling  of  each  sand 
His  eyes  behold  a  hidden  Hand, 
A  Hand  that  steers  cloud-gaileons 
through 

Wide  April's  skies  of  boundless  blue, 
And  carries  htm,  for  an  hour  or  so. 
To  all  the  ports  a  dream  may  go. 
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disappearing  into  the 
pantry  and  she  called 
him  back.  "Get  a 
plate  for  Major 
Fenby,  please." 

Dick  ate  slowly 
and  wearily  and  said 
nothing.  And  he  was 
finishing  when  Roy 
and  Jim  came  back. 
Roy  came  to  the 
dining-room  door  and 
Jim  had  not  yet  told 
him.  Nonie  knew  it 
at  a  glance.  Roy 
looked  blown  and 
buffeted  by  the  wind, 
his  vigorous  gray  hair 
disheveled,  his  glasses 
in  his  hand,  but  his 
look  of  kindness  and 
affection  was  the 
same. 

He  said  approv- 
ingly, "Glad  you're 
getting  some  food  into  you,  Dick.  It's  been 
a  tough  day.  But  if  it  had  to  storm,  frankly, 
I'm  glad  it  came  just  now  and  we  got  rid  of 
Wells.  I'd  rather  we'd  settle  our  own  affairs. 
It's  our  island." 

Dick  nodded.  And  Nonie  took  a  long 
breath  and  rose  and  went  to  Roy.  She  said, 
"Can  we  go  to  your  study,  Roy?  " 

He  glanced  down  at  her  quickly,  as  if  he 
sensed  something  in  her  look  or  words.  "Of 
course,"  he  said  at  once,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  book-lined  room  across  the  hall.  Jim 
was  there,  waiting.  Roy's  eyes  were  puz- 
zled. He  looked  at  Jim  and  looked  at  her. 
"What's  wrong?  You've  got  something  to 
tell  me.  Something  "  His  eyes  sharp- 
ened. "So  you  did  see  something  last  night. 

Evidence— clues  "  , 

Nonie  took  a  long  breath.  "Roy,  I've  got 

to  tell  you.  I'm  sorry         When  I  promised 

to  marry  you,  I  didn't  know— I  didn't  re- 
alize— I  discovered  only  yesterday  "  She 

was  doing  it  badly,  fumbling  for  words. 
Roy  said,  "What's  wrong,  Nonie?  Have 

you  had  bad  news  from  home?  What  " 

"No,  no!  Roy,  it's  about  our  marriage." 
"Our  marriage!  What  are  you  trying  to 
say?  "  He  glanced  suddenly  at  Jim  and  said. 
"What  has  Jim  to  do  with  that?" 

Jim  came  forward,  his  face  grave;  he  put 
his  hand  on  Roy's  desk.  "  Roy,  I  love  her.  I 
want  her  to  marry  me." 

After  a  long  moment  Roy  said  slowly,  "So 
that's  why  you  came  back.  Major  Wells 
said  there  must  be  a  girl." 

"Roy,  listen— let  us  tell  you  " 

"Wait,"  Roy  said.  He  took  off  his  eye- 
glasses and  rubbed  his  forehead.  "So  that's 
why  you  came  back,"  he  said  again. 

The  rush  of  wind  and  sea  tore  at  the  island, 
shook  the  house,  but  within  the  library  there 
was  a  small  area  of  silence.  After  a  long 
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moment  Roy  went  to  the  swivel  chair  and 
sat  down.  He  didn't  look  at  Jim;  he  didn't 
look  at  Nonie,  but  only  sat  there,  staring  at 
the  desk,  leaning  forward  a  little. 

Jim  said.  "We  didn't  mean  it  to  happen. 
Believe  me.  Roy." 

Wind  pushed  at  the  shutters  behind  him 
as  if  it  resented  man-made  barriers  and  was 
determined  to  do  away  w-ith  them. 

Roy  said  at  last,  heavily.  "I'll  not  make 
Nonie  marry  me  if  she  doesn't  want  to." 

"  I  know  exactly  what  my  position  is  now," 
Jim  said.  "But  I'll  be  cleared,  I've  got  to  be. 
And  then  " 

"They  hang^people  for  murder,"  Roy  said 
gravelyr^^^Ouf  legal  machinery  w-orks  slowly; 
it  works  on  our  island,  though— first  through 
Dick  and  Seabury  because  they  are  officials. 
In  a  way  through  me  because  I've  got  a  cer- 
tain influence  here.  But  in  the  end  there's 
got  to  be  a  trial  and  a  verdict.  I'm  not  trying 
to  frighten  yoq.  Jim.  I  don't  want  you 
hanged  for  Hermione's  murder." 

"I  didn't  kill  her,"  Jim  said. 

"All  right;  I  believe  you.  But — Nonie — 
this  has  been  a  blow.  We'll  not  talk  of  that 
now— I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  you 
meant  it  to  happen.  But  .  .  .  we've  got  to 
think." 

Jim  moistened  his  lips,  and  with  a  rather 
desperate  glance  at  Nonie  he  said,  "But  the 
wedding  " 

Aurelia,  behind  them,  said.  "The  wedding 
w^ill  take  place  as  arranged,  of  course." 
None  of  them  had  known  she  was  there,  just 
inside  the  door.  The  rim  of  light  from  the 
lamp  fell  far  short  of  that  end  of  the  room  and 
Aurelia,   with  her  beige 
shantung  and  her  pale  face ,  iH^^^^Hi 
looked  ghostly  standing 
there.  Her  eyes  were  blaz- 
ing. She  said  to  Jim.  "I 
believed  you,  Jim.  I  said 
you  couldn't  have  killed 
Hermione.  But  if  you  can 
do  this  thing  to  Roy,  your 
best  friend,  you  could  do 
anything.  For  Nonie's  ^^^^^^^^ 
sake,  for  Roy's,  I  insist  ^^■■i^^* 
the  marriage  take  place!" 

Jim  started  toward  her,  but  she  re- 
pulsed him  with  a  gesture  of  something  like 
hatred. 

"You've  done  an  unforgivable  thing,  Jim, 
and  I'll  never  forgive  you.  That  is,"  she 
amended  her  own  words  swiftly,  "you've 
tried  to  break  off  Roy  and  Nonie's  wedding, 
you've  tried  to  take  your  friend's  wife  from 
him.  But  I  won't  let  you  do  it." 

Jim  said  slowly,  "You  can't  make  Nonie 
marry  anybody  she  is  not  willing  to  marry. 
We  love  each  other  " 

"Love  each  other!"  Aurelia  cried  scorn- 
fully. "You  don't  know  the  meaning  of  love 
if  you  can  do  a  treacherous  thing  like  this!" 
She  turned  to  Nonie,  her  eyes  blazing.  "Tell 
him,  Nonie.  Tell  him  you're  going  to  marry 
Roy.  Tell  him  you're  going  to  be  a  happy 
wife  here  in  this  house.  Tell  him  you  never 
want  to  see  him  again — him,"  Aurelia  cried, 
"a  man  under  suspicion  for  murder!  A  false 
friend!  A  liar,  a  cheat— a  murderer!" 

"No,  Aurelia,"  began  Jim,  but  Aurelia 
turned  upon  him,  interrupting  him  in  an 
angry  burst. 

I  HEARD  everything  you  said  the  night 
you  came  here,  to  this  house,  after  Hermi- 
one's murder.  You  had  threatened  to  kill 
Hermione.  Nonie  and  Roy  heard  you  say 
you'd  kill  her.  I'm  going  to  tell  the  police." 

The  police!  Major  Wells,  who  had  said 
there  must  be  a  girl;  who  had  saici  if  Jim 
wanted  to  marry,  the  fact  would  strengthen 
the  case  against  him. 

Nonie  cried,  "No,  no,  Aurelia!  You  can't 
do  that!  Oh,  Aurelia,  I'm  sorry!  I   " 

"Sorry!"  Aurelia  cried.  "Being  sorry 
d(x;sn't  mend  matters."  She  shot  a  dark 
glance  at  Jim  and  cried,  "If  you  really  love 
Nonie,  how  dare  you  ask  her  to  marry  you 
when  you're  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  gal- 
lows!" She  t<K)k  an  unsteady,  rasping  breath 
and  cried,  "You  threatened  Hermione!  You 
said  you'd  kill  her.  You  came  back  and  " 

Roy  thrust  back  his  chair  and  sIcxkI  up. 
"Stop  that,  Aurelia!  Stop  it!  I'mnot  going 
to  let  you  tell  the  |M)hce  anything." 


\  wise  head  knows  that 
^  w  hat  appears  tobeastu<lie<] 
insult  may  be  no  more  than 
some  man's  indigestion  or 
woman's  indisposition,  to  be 
treated  as  such,  and  explained 
by  quiet  talk. 

— RUDYARD  KIPUNG. 


"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  Aure| 
manded.  "Let  your  marriage  be  brofc: 
Let  Nonie  pine  her  heart  out  for  a  mzi 
is  as  good  as  on  trial  for  murder?  L 
island  laugh  at  you— you,  Roy  Bt 
Only  a  few  days  before  your  wedding 

Roy  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  to  dl 
unexpected— but  I've  got  to  do  what 
for  Nonie.  and  if  that  means  to  try  t 
Jim  from  the  gallows,  then  I'll  have 
that  too.  Right  now  we've  got  to  invej 
a  murder." 

Aurelia  flung  out  her  hands  angrily 
never  give  in.  Everything  is  arr; 
Nonie  is  the  same  as  your  wife  right 
And  Jim  is  the  same  as  on  trial  for  mu 
"That,"  Roy  said,  "is  what  we've, 

prevent.  Now  then   "  He  pause 

listened;  all  of  them  listened,  suddenly 
that  the  storm  w-as  raging  so  danger 
with  such  great  and  growing  power,  t 
was  as  if  it  chose  to  remind  them  thai 
were  helpless  in  its  hold. 

Aurelia  said  more  quietly,  "  Dick  wa 
talk  to  you.  That's  what  I  came  to  tel 
And  Seabury  Jenkins  is  here.  He's  bei 
ing  over  Hermione's  records  and  papei 
It  was  late;  the  twilight  already  i 
house  had  deepened. 

Roy  said,  "Jim,  we'll  not  talk  of  thii 
while.  First  things  first." 

Jim  came  to  Roy,  and  Roy  unexpei 
put  out  his  own  hand  first. 

But  Aurelia  stood  in  the  doorw 
strongly  entrenched  in  resolve  that 
moment  she  seemed  indefeatable. 

"You  are  putting 
■i^^^^^^H     a  terrible  position. 

said.  "You  know  u 
will  mean  to  Jim  v 
tell  the  police  the 
Why  do  you  make  i 
this?" 

"You  didn't  heai 
threaten  Hermione,' 
said.  "You  only  h 
^^^^^^  talk  of  it.  They 
^^^^^^^^  cept  hearsay  evid 
you  know. 
"That  is  sophistry,"  Aurelia  said  s' 
brushing  Roy's  argument  aside.  "You 
him  say  he'd  kill  Hermione.  Nonie 
him.  If  you  are  put  on  the  stand  you  a 
deny  it." 

Jim  went  to  her.  He  said,  again  in  a  c 
almost  gentle,  voice,  "That  will  not 
Aurelia.  I  can  see  that  to  clear  myself, 
ever  shot  Hermione  has  got  to  be  foura 
got  to  be  a  clear  case.  I  didn't  kill  h( 

"You  can't  marry  Nonie.  I'll  see  to 

Dick  Fenby,  from  the  hall,  spokC' 
Aurelia's  shoulder:  "Seabury  is  here, 

First  things  first.  Murder  took  a 
precedence  over  everjlhing  else, 
eyes  met  Jim's  for  a  swift  look— which  •! 
yet  say  nothing,  which  could  only  que 

Seabury  Jenkins  was  w^aiting  in  tht 
fashioned  drawing  room  off  one  end  ( 
hall,  which  had  been  furnished  pro 
when  the  house  was  built  and  never  cha 
There  were  rosewood  armchairs  with 
pink  moire  cushions;  there  were  tin\ 
cabinets  full  of  shells  and  miniatures, 
were  stiff  rosewood  settees  and  round  m; 
topped  tables.  Lydia  sat  in  one  of  the 
chairs,  her  red  hair  and  her  eyes  gleai 

Dick  had  a  sheaf  of  papers  in  his  h 
and  a  look  of  apology  on  his  small,  v 
face.  "The  commissioner  told  me  ti 
this,"  he  said.  "It  seems  silly.  But  t 
what  he  said  to  do." 

"What's  what  he  said  to  do?"  An 
snapped.  And  when  he  replied  she  gave 
a  look  of  cold  and  outraged  anger.  Fo 
sheaf  of  pap)ers  in  his  hand  were  notes  i 
by  the  commissioner  concerning  the  ai 
ties  of  the  previous  night,  so  far  as 
could  be  discovered,  of  the  small  groi 
IX'ople  closest  to  Hermione,  the  jx'ople 
so  far  as  it  was  known,  had  seen  her  last, 
might  have  some  (juarrel  with  her,  or  n 
have  some  information  leading  to  tht 
covery  of  her  murderer. 

Dick  said,  not  without  dignity,  "  I'm 
of  |K)lice.  I  may  not  know  iiuu  h  ;ihoi 
but  I'll  do  the  l)esl  I  can." 

(i'onliniiril  tin  I'lige  10  1) 
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Em  worry  about 
flow  muofi  coffee  you  dmk? 


Chances  are,  if  you're  like  most  of  us,  you  do 
worry  occasionally  about  drinking  too  much  coffee. 

You  worry  because  you  know  from  your  own  ex- 
periences— or  perhaps  those  of  your  friends — how 
the  caffein  in  coffee  can  have  a  bad  effect  on  some 
people. 

How  often  it  can  make  you  tense  and  jittery — and 
even  wakeful  at  night. 

So  it  is  natural — whenever  you  feel  irritable  or 
nervous,  or  if  you've  spent  a  sleepless  night — that  you 
mentally  begin  ticking  off  the  nupber  of  cups  of 
coflee  you  drank. 

You  wonder  if  you've  been  over-doing  it  latelv. 
If  you  should  begin  to  limit  yourself  to  a  certain 
number  of  cups.  Or  maybe  cut  out  drinking  coffee 
altogether. 

Luckily  for  you,  there  is  a  much  pleasanter  answer 
to  your  problem. 


DRINK  SANKft  COFFEE 

It's  Sanka  Coffee.  For  when  you  drink  Sanka,  you 
can  enjoy  real  coffee — grand-tasting  coffee — yet  stop 
worrying  about  how  much  you  drink. 

If  you  love  a  good  cup  of  coffee — you'll  love  Sanka. 
For  Sanka  is  rich  and  full-bodied.  It  has  all  the 
aroma,  the  bracing  cheer,  the  flavor  that  only  real 
coffee  gives  you. 

REAL  COFFEE-  97%  CAFFEIN- FREE 

And,  best  of  ail,  Sanka  iscaffein-frcc.  And  that  means 
worry-free!  With  Sanka  you  can  go  ahead  and  have 
that  second  cup,  or  third  cup  .  .  .  or  sixth  cup.  Any 
time — morning,  noon  or  night.  And  you  can't  possi- 
bly suffer  from  caffein  effect. 

For  97%  of  the  cafTcin  has  been  removed.  Sanka 
can't  make  you  feel  nervous  or  "put  out."  Can't 
keep  you  awake. 


So  why  not  start  drinking  Sanka  Coffee  tomorrow. 
You  have  nothing  to  lose  and  possibly  a  great  deal 
to  gain. 

Sanica  Coffee 

Real  ooffee  w/rffi  -Hie  vv/orh/  -faken  out 
Dh'nk  '&Qr\d  sleep  I 


\^   fi.  f^^'^^'*^  ■  surprise  .  •  • 

^r.  take  your  family  oy  ^^eakfast, 

Ccheon  or  sx^ack.,  too,  g^Tp^NCAKES 

Martha  Logan  s  ^^^^  ^^^Bu«£r  and  honey* 

Make  up  your  la  recipe.  , ,  .  _  the  batter,  2 

in.  banana  s^l'^^^^'  W  «  ^^ektail. 


Swift'H  I'rookfiflfJ  oggH 
■d(!pf;ndabl«; — naturct'H  pi  rfoction, 
guarflf'fl  by  Swift,  all  the  way  U>  your 

dealer'H  nUirn. 


When  recipc!«  call  for 
chfcHC,  iiHfjSwifl'H  Urookficld  Amcrinin 
Ch(!«!H<!  l-'ood  dclicioiiH  Mend  of 

mild  chocHcand  pcak-riperifrd  (Jlicddjir. 


Swift's  Brookfteld  ^.-.^^ 
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(Contitiued  from  Page  162) 
Roy  sat  down  at  one  of  the  round  marble- 
topped  tables;  the  scene  took  on  an  odd  little 
air  of  formality.  "Go  on,"  he  said. 

It  seemed  long-drawn-out;  really  it  was 
short  and  there  was  little  that  all  of  them  did 
not  already  know.  Obviously  they  had 
pieced  together  a  sort  of  resume  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  including  Hermione's  visit  at 
Beadon  Gates  during  the  afternoon  and  its 
purpose,  and  her  later  visit  that  night  to  in- 
duce Dick  himself  to  return  to  Middle  Road. 

"Who  told  Major  Wells  that?"  Aurelia 
asked. 

"  I  did,"  Dick  said.  "  I  told  the  exact  truth 
about  everything." 

"Did  you  tell  him  that  she  fired  you?" 

"Certainly."  He  shook  his  head  a  little, 
eying  Aurelia.  "I  didn't  kill  Hermione.  And 
as  Jim  says,  the  only  thing  for  all  of  us  to  do 
is  to  tell  the  truth — all  the  truth." 

"Well,"  Aurelia  said,  still  angry,  "I  don't 
have  anything  to  add.  I  didn't  come  down 
to  dinner.  I  was  in  my  room  all  the  time ;  I 
didn't  even  see  her.  I'm  out  of  it." 

"That's  all  here,  too,"  Dick  said.  "Shall  I 
go  on?" 

They  listened  again  with  the  wind  swirling 
and  hurling  around  the  shutters.  The  bare 
account  of  Hermione's  murder  seemed  sud- 
denly, to  Nonie,     ents  m 
which  she  had  had  no  part.  n^^mum^ 
Jim  had  left  the  isk  nd  and 
returned;  he  had  found 
Hermione,  dea  '    He  had 
heard  the  shot;  he  had 
telephoned  for  help.  Roy 
was  at  Lydia's  

Lydia  interrupt  ther  : 
"I  kept  him.  I  w-^t-;  to 
ask  abouL  changing  some 
investments." 

Lydia's  slippered  foot  ^■■■■■■i 
swung  nervously, er  green 
eyes  glittered.   Seabury  rubbed  his  bald 
head  thoughtfully,  ivoy  had  been  told  about 
the  murder  when  he  reached  home  and  had 
come  at  once.The  body  had  been  moved  

It  was  Jim  who  interrupted  then.  "  We  had 
to  move  her." 

"I  explained  that  to  Major  Wells,"  Roy 
said.  "I  told  him  you  couldn't  leave  her  like 
that — dinner  dress,  green  sandals,  nothing  to 
cover  her  with,  rain  pouring  down." 

There  was  no  difference  in  his  voice  or  his 
look.  First  things  first,  Roy  had  said;  every- 
thing else  put  aside,  because  murder  came 
first. 

Suddenly  Seabury  Jenkins  was  speaking 
and  Nonie  had  been  scarcely  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Dick  had  finished.  Seabury,  she 
realized  then,  looked  sick  and  shaken;  so 
ashy  below  his  leathery  tan  that  Nonie 
thought  for  an  instant  that  he  was  really  ill. 
Probably,  however,  his  stricken,  half-fright- 
ened look  was  due  to  fatigue:  he  had  been  up 
most  of  the  night,  he  had  spent  all  that  day 
probably  at  Middle  Road  rummaging  through 
Hermione  s  papers.  Even  his  voice  was 
abrupt  and  jerky;  he  seemed  indeed  so  like 
a  man  reeling  under  the  impact  of  an  unex- 
pected blow  that  a  question  as  to  his  friend- 
ship with  Hermione  nudged  Nonie  briefly: 
had  he,  like  Dick,  ever  been  in  love  with  a 
young  and  beautiful  Hermione?  But  if  that 
were  true,  everybody  would  have  known  it, 
someone  would  have  referred  to  it. 

He  sat,  staring  at  the  carpet,  avoiding 
everyone's  eyes,  telling  them  in  that  jerky, 
preoccupied  way  of  Hermione's  will.  The 
Shaw  trust  fund,  Middle  Road  and  all  her 
licrsonal  property  went  to  Jim. 

"Personal  property!"  Jim  said  in  a  sur- 
prised way.  "I  didn't  know  Hermione  had 
anything  sjxicial  in  the  way  of  personal 
property." 

"Jewelry?"  Lydia  asked  with  interest. 

Seabury,  staring  at  the  rug,  shook  his 
head.  "Casli,"  he  said.  "And  bank  balance." 
He  hesitated  as  if  questioning  his  next  state- 
ment, but  then  went  on:  "Her  bank  balance 
is  by  no  means  what  I'd  expect  it  to  be;  but 
Hermy  put  most  of  her  income  back  into 
Middle  Road.  She  was  very  secretive,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  never  kejjt  iKwks;  she  prided 
herself  on  her  memory.  It  is  more  diflicult  to 


FAMOUS 

fkpIitiivc  words 


money 


^  You   must  think 
^  grows  on  trees. 

I'll  sive  you  the  paper  when 
I'm  through  with  it. 

You're  getting  fat  where  it 
shows. 


April,  ' 

check  on  things  because  siie  dealt  in  c 
she — well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  she  li 
cash.  She  paid  bills  in  cash ;  used  cash  w 
ever  she  could.  It  was  one  of  her  pecul: 
ties." 

All  of  them  stared  at  him  and  Seat 
stared  at  the  carpet. 

Roy  said  finally,  "How  short  is  the  b 
balance?" 

Seabury  shrugged  in  a  helpless  way, 
may  not  be  short.  How  can  anyone  t 
She  could  have  done  anything  with  mone 
or  had  none  to  do* much  with!  The 
Hermione  used  cash  we  may  never  get  at 
real  facts.  We'll  try.  But  that's  the  sun 
the  will." 

And  Nonie  thought  suddenly.  Cash. 
in  her  alligator  bag,  bills  amounting  to  t 
hundred  dollars.  Vanished.  Cash. 

She  hadn't  told  Roy  or  Aurelia;  the  fi 
murder  had  seemed  to  block  everything 
But  twelve  hundred  dollars  in  her  bi 
alligator  bag,  in  her  own  room  upsts 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  murde 
Hermione  Shaw. 

Aurelia  called  the  curiously  formal  lij 
meeting  to  a  close.  "We'll  have  supper," 
said.  "Put  those  papers  away,  Dick.  The 
nothing  we  can  do  tonight."  She  listened 
the  wind;  they  all  liste; 
■^^^■■IBi    3r>d  Aurelia  said,  "Yo 
have  to  stay  here  tonij 
Seabury.  You  can't  m 
it  to  the  village  in  th 
Supper  was  a  repetii 
of  the  afternoon's  m 
except  the  storm  ' 
wilder;  d  wild,  so  strt 
so  ominous  that  it  t 
precedence,  again,  o  I 
murder.   Doctor  RioriJ 
^^^■■■m    came  in,  breathless,  m 
haggard,  in  the  middleoljl 
"Trees  down  everywhere,"  he  said,  "l! 
the  worst  storm  I  remember.  I'll  take  i 
your  invitation,  Roy,  if  you  don't  mind.  1, 
road  to  Beadon  Rock  is  blocked."  ' 
Aurelia  made  a  place  for  him  at  the  tab' 
The  house  shuddered  and  sighed  and  the  i 
pounded  wildly— almost,  it  seemed,  at  t 
foundations  of  the  house.  Aurelia,  with  i 
fine  dark  eyes  still  angry  and  determine 
took  the  helm  again  and  sent  everyone 
bed. 

"We  can't  do  anything  tonight,"  she  i 
peated,  and  added  rather  grimly,  "And  frc 
the  sound  of  the  storm  we  may  be  blown ' 
to  sea  by  morning."  ^ 

Nonie  had  no  chance  to  talk  to  Jim  alorl 
Roy  said  good  night  to  her  with  his  usil 
gentleness  and  did  not  refer  to  Jim  or  tht' 
talk.  Aurelia,  coming  to  Nonie's  room  to  sj 
that  the  balcony  shutters  were  securi' 
bolted,  was  exactly  as  usual.  "Good  nig' 
my  dear,"  she  said  calmly.  "Don't  be  afr. 
of  the  storm." 

Yet  the  house  was  like  a  ship  at  sea,  rock; 
and  battered  upon  all  sides;  the  peor 
within  it  were  hypnotized  by  the  stem 
sound  and  power  and  by  sheer  physi' 
weariness;  probably  nobody  in  the  hoi 
expected  to  sleep  and  probably  nobody 
the  house  could  have  resisted  that  dark  a 
welcome  tide  of  weariness. 

There  was,  however,  one  presence  on  t 
island  which  esc  iped  that  paralysis,  whi 
did  not  sleep,  which  traveled  through  t 
night  and  storm,  from  Middle  Road  plant 
tion  to  Beadon  Gates. 

Sometime  in  the  night  the  telephone  in  tl 
pantry  began  to  ring. 

Nonie,  in  her  room  at  the  head  of  tl 
stairs,  heard  and  went  to  answer  it.  Pro' 
ably,  half  asleep,  she  obeyed  a  dreamlil 
quality  of  compulsion  in  that  continued,  ir 
jierious  summons.  Certainly  she  was  ful 
aware  only  of  its  insistent  demand— not 
the  dimly  lighted  hall,  the  descending  stai' 
the  empty,  wide  hall  below.  The  slot 
surged  around  the  house;  the  ringing  of  tl 
telephone  stabbed  sharply  through  its  wil 
monotony.  Halfway  across  tiie  dining  rooi 
Nonie  stopixjd  abruptly;  the  pantry  w 
lighted  t(K). 

So  s(jmeone  else  had  heard  the  tele))hoi 
Why  hadn't  he  answered  tliat  repeated  iui 
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Festive  and  flavorsome,  this 
etizing  dish  shows  how  deUcious 
jjvers  can  be  with  Herb-Ox  Bouillon 
I'hicken  Cubes.  Use  them  to  "flavor 
lower  cost  meats— as  a  soup  stock 
jravy  base  .  .  .  and  save  money!  For 
elicious  Chinese  recipes,  write  for 
leaflet.  The  Pure  Food  Co.,  Inc., 
Tiaroneck,  N.  Y.  Dept.  LHJ-4. 

Veal  Shortcake 

imer  Vi  chopped  green  pepper  in  3 
\  fat  for  10  min.  Add  3  tbs.  flour.  Add 
.  hot  water  in  which  3  Herb-Ox 
cken  Cubes  have  been  dissolved. 

till  thick.  Add  2  c.  diced  leftover 
I,  2  c.  cooked  peas.  Serve  on  hot, 
t  baking  powder  biscuits. 

boUlLLON  CUBES 


:V\  KINP 10  Busy  HANDS 


I'm  CHORE  GIRL-the  original  knitted 

r  pot  cleaner.  I  don 't  rust . . .  splinter . . . 
your  fingers.  BUT,  I  do  whisk  messy, 
pots  and  pans  sparkling  clean  in  a  jiffy! 

X  at  dealers  everywhere.  Look  for  my 

e  on  the  tag." 

HORE  GIRL 

Metal  Textile  Corp.,  Roselle  11,  N.  J. 
In  Canada  —  Hamilton,  Ont. 

J50LDEN  FLEECE  is  back.  If  your  dealer  soys  'NO,' 
his  nome  and  124  for  one  till  I  see  him."  C.  G. 


5»  ^^^^^^ 


PAPER 
"LATES 


mons?  She  moved  on,  slowly,  to  the  open 
pantry  door.  She  stopped  there,  again— this 
time  like  a  sleepwalker,  terribly  aroused  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice.  Her  light  silk  robe 
swirled  around  her  feet;  her  slippers  were 
brightly  scarlet  below  it.  The  windows  rat- 
tled and  creaked  and  the  sea  raged  out  in  the 
blackness  like  a  devouring  beast. 

But  the  beast  had  got  into  the  house;  the 
beast  had  traveled  from  Middle  Road  to 
Beadon  Gates.  Seabury  Jenkins  was  m  the 
pantry  and  he  had  not  answered  the  tele- 
phone, because  he  lay  huddled  below  it.  His 
face,  mercifully,  had  fallen  against  his  arm. 
He  had  been  murdered  and  a  machete  lay  on 
the  floor,  almost  touching  him. 

The  telephone  rang  and  rang  and  finally 
stopped. 

Nonie  was  like  a  sleepwalker,  only  now 
she  was  running.  The  storm  battered  at  the 
door  as  if  it  had  desperate,  determined  being; 
it  sifted  through  the  hall,  followed  her  up  the 
stairs.  Her  hands  beat  against  a  closed  door, 
desperately.  She  looked  over  her  shoulder 
but  nothing,  really,  had  followed  her  up  the 
stairs. 

Then,  all  at  once,  Roy  was  in  the  hall, 
Jim  was  there,  everyone  was  there:  Roy  tug- 
ging at  a  red  bathrobe;  Jim  in  slacks,  his 
shoulders  bare  and  brown;  Dick  Fenby,  Doc- 
tor Riordan,  and  Lydia,  with  her  red  hair 
tousled  and  a  black  silk  robe  pulled  tightly 
around  her  lovely  figure,  her  green  eyes  glit- 
tering. Nonie  still  felt  as  if  she  stood,  cling- 
ing, to  the  perilous  edge  of  a  precipice  and 
did  not  know  how  she  had  got  there. 

There  was  no  comfort  in  the  company;  no 
safety  anywhere,  only  questions,  exclama- 
tions, half-words.  Suddenly  the  men  plunged 
downstairs  and  she  and  Lydia  were  left  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  with  lights  glittering 
everywhere  now,  with  sounds  and  footsteps, 
and  voices  suddenly  dying  away  below. 

"I'm  afraid  to  go  down,"  Lydia  whis- 
pered. "I'm  afraid — are  you  sure  he  was 
dead,  Nonie?" 

She  must  have  replied,  for  Lydia  sucked  in 
her  breath  so  sharply  that  it  was  like  a  stifled 
scream.  Aurelia  came  then,  hurrying  from 
the  shadows,  her  face  flushed,  her  great  gray 
braid  swinging  over  her  shoulder. 

"Aurelia,  Seabury  was  killed,"  Lydia 
cried.  "Nonie  found  him.  She  says  the  tele- 
phone was  ringing  " 

"I'm  going  down." 

Lydia  caught  at  her  arm.  "Oh,  no,  Au- 
relia." 

Aurelia  shook  off  Lydia's  clasp  and  started 
quickly  down  the  stairs,  her  strong,  brown 
hand  holding  the  banister. 

They  watched  her  go.  Lydia's  head  was 
bent  forward,  the  light  shining  on  her  thick 
red  hair;  her  face  from  that  angle  looked 
sharp  and  rather  predatory;  her  green  eyes 
were  fastened  on  the  visible  section  of  the 
hall,  watching  and  waiting  with  the  poised 
yet  tense  patience  of  a  cat  at  a  mousehole. 

Nonsense,  thought  Nonie  sharply,  derid- 
ing her  own  fancy;  nonsense!  She  sat  down 
beside  Lydia. 

Moments  passed  and  there  was  still  no 
discernible  sound  from  the  back  of  the  house. 
At  last  Lydia  shifted  her  knees  slightly. 

"This  rather  brings  it  home,"  she  said, 
her  voice  husky.  She  shot  a  look  at  Nonie. 
"Who  killed  him?" 

Nonie  shook  her  head;  she  was  watching 
that  small  visible  part  of  the  hall  as  fixedly 
as  Lydia,  listening,  too;  waiting  too. 

Lydia  said,  "Didn't  you  see  anybody?" 

"No." 

"How  long  do  you  suppose  he'd  been 
dead?" 

Nonie  was  cold;  the  house  felt  chill  and 
dank.  The  house  she'd  thought,  only  yester- 
day, was  listening  and  waiting  much  as  she 
and  Lydia  were  waiting  now. 

The  memory  touched  her  and  went  away; 
it,  too,  had  been  fancy.  The  house  could  not 
have  known  in  advance  the  dark  and  terrible 
thing  that  was  to  happen  within  its  walls. 

Lydia  was  insistent.  "How  long  do  you 
think  he'd  been  dead?  Wasn't  there  any- 
body around?  Any  sound— anything?  Have 
you  no  idea  who  did  it?  " 

Even  Nonie's  lips  seemed  cold  and  numb. 
She  tried  to  reply:  "I  heard  the  telephone 
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and  went  to  answer  it  I  wasn't  reallj'  awake. 
The  lights  were  on  in  the  pantrj-.  I  saw  him 
as  soon  as  I  reached  the  door.  I  didn't  see 
anybody  else  anwhere," 

Lydia  was  looking  at  her  with  bright, 
speculative  eyes.  What  is  Lydia  trying  to 
say?  thought  Nonie.  What  does  she  mean; 
ii  hat  is  the  thing  in  her  eyes? 

Then  Lydia  touched  her  lips  with  her 
tongue.  "  I  was  awake.  How  could  anybody 
have  slept  tonight?  But  I  didn't  hear  the 
telephone.  You  say  you  heard  it?  And  went 
down  to  answer  it?  " 

"Yes." 

"Don't  you  think  that  was — well,  rather 
an  odd  thing  for  you  to  do?  In  the  dark. 
.\fter  Hermione's  murder.  After  the  thing 
you  said  happened  to  you  this  moming. 
Weren't  you  afraid?  ' 

Something  was  flickering  in  Lydia's  eyes. 
Nonie,  watching  it,  said  slowly,  "  I  was  half 
asleep.  I  suppose  I  d  have  been  afraid  as 
soon  as  I  realh"  waked. 

"You  weren't  walking  in  tout  sleep,  I  sup- 
pose ! "  said  Lydia  and  gave  a  small  laugh. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  exactly  how 
Nonie  had  felt:  she  had  been  only  half  aware 
of  her  own  actions;  the  telephone  had  de- 
manded imperatively,  so  she  obeyed.  "I 
didn't  think  of  being  afraid.  I  didn't  think 
of  murder  " 

Lydia  gave  a  short  laugh  which  was  like  a 
ner\'0us  catching  of  breath.  "It's  odd  you 
wouldn't  be  afraid.  It's  odd,  too,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  that  you  found  Hermi- 
one  only  a  few  moments  after  she  was  shot. 
And  now  Seabur\\"  Then  the  thing  in  Lydia's 
eyes  peered  boldly  out.  She  said,  "Some  peo- 
ple might  think  it  more  than  odd,"  and 
looked  with  unmasked  hatred  into  Nonie's 
eyes. 

Hatred!  There  was  no  reason  for  thaf 
yet  Nonie  could  not  dismiss  it  as  fancy  either. 

"AMiat  do  you  mean,  Lydia?  What  are 
you  trying  to  say?" 

Ltoia  blinked.  "I  didn't  mean  an%-thing. 
Nonie.  I  don't  think  you  murdered  Hermi- 
one.  Or  Seabur>- — no  matter  what  he  may 
have  discovered  about  Hermione's  death." 

"Then  you  must  not  speak  hke  that, 
Lydia.  You  don't  think  I  murdered  Hermi- 
one.  I  don't  think  you  did." 

"^^'hoever  miu^dered  her  will  hang  for  it! 
Have  you  thought  of  that?  And  if  it's  the 
wrong  person — why,  that's  murder  too!" 
She  caught  her  breath  sharply  and  locked 
her  hands  together  hard. 

The  storm  seemed  to  rock  the  house.  The 
men  were  returning :  Nonie  heard  Jim's  voice 
and  Roy's  in  the  hall  below. 

Nonie  and  Lydia  went  downstairs.  The 
men  were  talking,  Aurelia  was  talking,  ever>-- 
one  was  talking ;  and  the  things  they  said,  the 
way  they  moved  about,  the  pictures  that 
formed  and  broke  and  formed  again  made  a 
dreamlike  background  for  the  sharp,  bright 
reality  of  small  things,  details  such  as  the 
way  Aurelia  sat  in  one  of  the  great  arm- 
chairs, with  her  head  sunk  on  her  chin  and 
her  great  dark  eyes  fastened  on  nothing,  star- 
ing. Jim  went  upstairs  and  came  down  pull- 
ing on  a  sweater.  Doctor  Riordan,  in  Roy's 
pajamas,  much  too  big  for  him,  went  up- 
stairs, too,  and  came  down  in  a  few  moments, 
fully  dressed.  Roy's  red  bathrobe  had  wet 
patches  on  it,  and  Dick  Fenby  was  wrapped 
in  an  oilskin  which  glittered  with  rain,  for 
they  had  taken  Seaburj  's  body  away — to 
one  of  the  plantation  outbuildings,  to  remain 
until  it  could  be  sent  to  the  xillage. 

Seabur\-  had  died  from  a  sudden,  murder- 
ous blow  of  the  machete,  probably  from  be- 
hind as  he  stood  waiting  at  the  telephone; 
the  sound  of  the  storm  had  covered  the  ap- 
proach of  the  murderer.  He  had  died,  al- 
most certainly,  at  once.  The  murderer  had 
escaped  and,  except  for  the  machete,  had 
left  no  sign  or  clue,  and  that,  in  all  proba- 
bilitj',  would  not  prove  to  be  a  clue.  A  salient 
fact  began  to  emerge;  it  was  Roy  finally  who 
put  it  clearly  into  speech. 

"It's  a  devil  of  a  business,"  he  said,  sit- 
ting heavily  in  his  desk  chair.  "A  vcr>'  devil 
of  a  business!  One  of  the  hack  doors  is 
open;  whoever  killed  him  had  plenty  of 
chance  to  get  in  and  out  again.  But  never- 
theless—here we  are,  all  of  us,  in  the  house. 
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mione's  closest  friends.  Seabury's."  He 
led  and  rubbed  his  chin.  "  It's  going  to  be 
;\vard." 

.urelia's  great  dark  eyes  flashed  full  upon 
and  lowered  again. 

ydia  said  shrilly,  "Roy!  They'll  say  one 
s  did  it.  They'll  say  he  knew  something! 
say  he  knew  who  murdered  Hermi- 

)octor  Riordan  had  come  back  by  then; 
coked  at  Lydia  gravely.  "Maybe  he  did 

w." 

.ydia  turned  white.  "That's  like  saying 
( t  one  of  us  did  it ! " 

)octor  Riordan  said  somberly,  looking  at 
'ody.  "Seabury  was  Hermione's  lawyer; 
knew  more  about  her  affairs  than  any- 
y.  It's  an  obvious  link  to  Hermione's 
th." 

toy  looked  up  with  a  gust  of  impatience. 
:ell  you  he  probably  knew  nothing !  He'd 
e  told  us  tonight  if  he  knew  anything.  He 
ildn't  have  kept  it  to  himself." 
That  was  what  he  was  trying  to  do," 
;tor  Riordan  said.  "Only  it  was  the  com- 
sioner  he  was  tr>'ing  to  tell." 
iThat  telephone  call  might  mean  noth- 
I!"  Roy  said  stubbornly, 
im's  black  hair  was  wet,  too.  and  plas- 
:d  down;  he  lighted  a  cigarette  and  said 
1  reasonable  tone,  "The  girl  in  the  tele- 
>ne  office  wouldn't  have  lied.  Seabury 
ii  trying  to  reach  Major  Wells  at  Port  lies. 
\  bury  knew  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a  tele- 
j>ne  connection  during  a  storm;  he  must 
'  e  had  something  to  say  that  was  so  ur- 
t,  so  important  that  he  tried  it  anyway, 
ling  he  could  get  through.  While  he  was 
I  ting  for  the  girl  to  get  the  connection, 
I  )ever  had  to  stop  him,  at  all  costs,  before 
i;ould  talk  to  Wells  .  .  .  did  it.  Stopped 
i;  killed  him  with  the  handiest  weapon 
re  was." 

iiurelia  looked  at  Jim.  "You  speak  as  if 
knew.  You  speak  as  if  you  saw  it." 
im  said  briefly,  "That's  only  the  most 
sonable  way  to  account  for  his  death. 
;re  could  be  a  dozen  other  explanations; 
i  is  the  first  one  that  strikes  me  as  likely." 
Lurelia's  full,  dark  eyes  wavered;  she 
iced  around  the  room  and  fastened  them 
Dick  Fenby.  She  said,  "Well,  Dick,  you 
the  chief  of  police.  What  are  you  going 
lo?" 

'here  was  a  silence,  except  for  the  storm, 
ibably  everybody  in  the  room  w-as  repeat- 
Aurelia's  question  and  finding  no  better 
ly  than  Dick's. 

)ick  moved,  scowled  at  the  rug  and  said, 
don't  know  what  to  do.  The  girl's  right,  I 
ik.  She's  pretty  accurate,  knows  more 
lut  the  island  than  anybody,  probably." 

The  girl  at  the  switchboard?  The  tele- 
me  operator?"  Lydia  asked,  lifting  her 

head  sharply. 
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Dick  nodded,  still  not  looking  up.  "She 
says  Seabury  put  in  the  call  for  Port  lies 
himself;  he  told  her  who  he  was  and  where. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  talk  to  the  police  com- 
missioner; he  said  it  was  urgent  and  to  tr- 
to  get  it  through.  She  said  she'd  work  on  i: 
and  let  him  know.  It  was  about  half  an  hour 
later  that  she  gave  up  and  rang  here  to  tell 
him.  She  said  she  rang  for  a  few  times  and 
then  stopped.  That's  what  Nonie  heard." 

Lydia  said  rather  rapidly,  her  lambent 
eyes  on  Roy,  "It's  very  queer  that  nobody 
else  heard  the  telephone  ring." 

Roy  looked  at  her,  lifting  his  chin  slowly 
from  his  hand.  Ever\'one  looked  at  her. 
Hatred?  thought  Nonie.  Was  it  possible  that 
it  was  hatred  that  peered  out  from  Lydia's 
face? 

Jim  said,  "Wfiat  do  you  mean,  Lydia?" 

She  shrugged  her  lovely  shoulders. "  I  don't 
mean  anything.  I'm  not  accusing  Nonie 
of  having  shot  Hermione  or — or  killing 
Seabury.  I'm  only  saying  she  did  find  both 
of  them." 

There  was  a  flare  in  Jim's  eyes  too.  "Well, 
and  what  about  it?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  nothing!"  Lydia  cried.  "I 
tell  you  I  didn't  say  she  killed  either  of 
them!" 

"A  woman  couldn't  have  killed  Seabury! 
He  w-as  struck  from  behind  with  a  machete. 
His  head  "• 

"Don't ! "  Aurelia's  voice  was  like  a  groan. 

"All  right,"  Jim  said.  "But  I  don't  like  the 
way  Lydia's  talking." 

"I  only  said  it  was  queer  nobody  else 
heard  the  telephone." 

"Her  room  is  at  the  head  of  the  stairs," 
Roy  said.  "It's  on  the  landward  side,  too, 
away  from  the  sea.  She'd  have  heard  the 
telephone.  She  did  hear  it." 

"Oh,  obviously ,"  Lydia  said. ' ' Obviously." 
She  sank  back  into  her  chair. 

Jim,  eying  her,  said  slowly  and  again  with 
an  effect  of  reasonableness,  "It  looks  as  if 
Seabury  had  some  evidence  to  give  the  com- 
missioner and  I  think  it  must  have  been  im- 
portant evidence.  I  think  that  he  knew  who 
killed  Hermione  and  was  about  to  tell  it. 

Besides  "  Jim  paused  and  thought  and 

said  suddenly,  "Tonight,  while  he  talked  to 
us,  he  looked  like  it! " 

"Looked  like  it?"  Aurelia  repeated  ques- 
tioningly.  "That's  absurd!" 

But  he  had  looked  like  it,  Nonie  thought 
swiftly;  a  terrible  and  shocking  knowledge 
could  have  accounted  for  the  sick  expression 
in  his  face,  the  way  he  had  avoided  their 
eyes  as  he  talked.  What  knowledge,  then? 
How  had  he  learned  it? 

Dick  said  abruptly,  "Who  killed  him, 
then,  since  you  know  so  much,  Jim?" 

"If  I  knew  I'd  do  something  about  it," 
Jim  said  evenly. 

(Continued  cnt  Page  169) 
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(Continued  from  Page  167) 
elia  said,  "I  was  ready  to  defend  you, 
t  first.  Even  if  you  had  killed  her,  I'd 
hought  she  drove  you  to  it.  Until  .  .  . 
ght.  And  Seabury  Jenkins  never  hurt 
dy." 

il  last  night,  Nonie  thought;  until  Jim, 
irelia's  eyes,  proved  himself  a  false 
to  Roy,  an  enemy  thus  to  Aurelia. 
ow  dull  flush  came  up  into  Jim's  face; 
id  to  Aurelia,  "I  didn't  kill  him, 

)u  can't  prove  it,"  she  said,  eying  him 
hose  great  somber  eyes. 
fe  got  to,"  Jim  said,  and  another  wild 
of  wind  surged  and  pulled  at  the 
forcing  them  all  to  recognize  the 
it  had  over  them  and  over  the  island, 
heaved  himself  up  out  of  his  chair, 
right.  He's  got  to  prove  he  didn't  kill 
ry.  Therefore  we've  got  to  find  out  who 
is  I  see  it,  somebody  could  have  got 
le  house,  and  could  have  brought  that 
:te  in  from  outside — somebody  afraid 
bury.  Everybody  on  the  island  knows 
ficiai  position;  nobody  on  the  island 
have  failed  to  realize  that  a  telephone 
ce  that  from  Seabury  to  the  commis- 
was  important.  We  can't  say  who  did 
that  machete  looks  like  it's  somebody 
unpage,  somebody  Hermione  offended, 

ody  holding  a  grudge  " 

tor  Riordan  was  shaking  his  head; 
[ling  about  his  gesture  commanded 
hearing.  "I'm  sorry,  Roy,  but  it 
wash.  The  slug  that  killed  Hermione 
olen  from  my  bag.  No  field  hand  gone 

no  homicidal  ma- 
no  rum-crazed  boy 
rampage  stole  that 


)ther  unwelcome 
ice  boldly  entered 
use,  and  made  itself 
ully  at  home.  It  was 
e  storm  battering  at 
indows;  it  was  not, 
me,  death  treading 
irk  and  invisible  T 
from  Middle  Road 
idon  Gates.  This  presence  had  a  name, 
was  mutual  suspicion, 
lie's  hands  were  trembling  on  her  lap. 
ouldn't  look  at  Doctor  Riordan;  she 
n't  look  at  Dick  or  Roy  or  Aurelia  or 
or  even  Jim;  she  wouldn't  look  at  any- 
and  she  couldn't  help  looking  and 
that  everyone  else  seemed  to  feel  the 
onflict.  Eyes  met  other  eyes  in  glanc- 
hamed,  yet  poignant  question.  So  few 
m  had  been  in  the  house,  had  known 
the  bullet  and  had  the  chance  to  take 
ck  and  Roy  and  Aurelia;  Lydia;  Jim. 
erself.  The  room  seemed  to  waver,  to 
way;  she  put  her  hands  on  the  arms  of 
lair  and  felt  no  solid  substance  there, 
tigers  dug  into  the  chair.'artd  Jim  was 
at  her  and  smiled  a  little,  and  half 
his  head. 

room  steadied  itself;  assurance  and 
ame  back. 

APS  everyone  had  had  time  to  fight 
cold  and  stealthy  fingers  of  fear.  A 
i  stir  and  shift  went  over  the  room, 
a  took  a  long  breath  and  sat  back  in 
air.  Dick  unlocked  his  ankles,  took  his 
out  of  his  pockets  and  put  them  'in 

leaned  back  in  his  swivel  chair  so  it 
d,  and  said,  "Are  you  sure  about  this, 
m?" 

tor  Riordan  had  not  moved.  "Per- 
sure." 

)u  did  extract  the  slug,  then?" 

doctor  gave  a  brief  and  convincing 

Early  this  afternoon." 

frowned.  "You  told  Major  Wells  you 
n't  have  time  to  do  it  so  soon." 

:ot  through  sooner  than  I  expected." 
r  Riordan  shrugged.  "Does  that  mat- 

hy  didn't  you  give  it  to  Wells?" 
intended  to.  I  didn't  realize  that  he 
aving  so  quickly." 

said,  "Riordan  couldn't  help  it.  The 
is,  it's  gone.  And  I  need  that  slug.  It 
ot  be  important ;  it  may  prove  nothing. 


^  There  is  nothing  more  im- 
^portant  for  the  pubUc  weal 


than  to  form  and  train  up 
youth  in  wisdom  and  virtue. 
Wise  and  good  men  are,  in  my 
opinion,  the  strength  of  a 
state,  far  more  than  riches 
and  arms.    —BENJAMIN  FRANKUN. 


But  it'll  certainly  prove  that  it  didn't  come 
from  the  only  gun  that's  turned  up  any- 
where, and  that's  mine.  And  if  I  should  have 
a  little  luck  it  would  prove  what  gun  it  was 
fired  from — if  we  can  find  the  gun." 

"  It  could  also  have  come  from  your  gun," 
Aurelia  said. 

Roy  said  soberly,  "Don't  accuse  Jim, 
Aurelia.  If  he  had  shot  Hermione,  believe 
me,  he'd  have  got  rid  of  his  gun." 

"How?"  Aurelia  snapped.  "You  can't 
burn  a  gun!" 

He  could  have  thrown  it  into  the  brush- 
tossed  it  into  the  sea.  The  missing  slug  is  im- 
portant. The  slug  would  show  it  did  not  come 
from  your  gun,  Jim — although  you  could 
have  shot  her  with  another  gun,  of  course; 
they'll  say  that.  But  we  might  be  able  to 
identify  the  gun  it  came  from  and,  at  the 
best,  whoever  had  the  gun,  and  whoever 
shot  her.  I  agree;  we've  got  to  have  that 
slug."  He  looked  at  the  doctor.  "Yet,  I 
honestly  don't  think  the  slug  could  have  been 
taken  by  any  of  us,  as  you  seem  to  imply. 
Doctor  Riordan.  I  certainly  didn't  want  the 
slug;  I  didn't  even  know  you  had  it.  And  I 
can't  believe" — anger  flashed  in  his  eyes — 
"I  cannot  honestly  believe  that,  say,  my 
sister  wanted  it;  that  Dick,  chief  of  police, 
wanted  it  or  would  take  it.  Nonie  probably 
doesn't  know  what  a  slug  looks  like,  and  be- 
sides she  "  He  checked  himself  abruptly. 

She  is  in  love  with  Jim,  he'd  been  about  to 
say.  She'd  do  anything  she  could  to  help  him, 
not  to  endanger  him.  Nonie  could  almost  feel 
the  block  he  put  upon  his  tongue;  this  was 
not  the  time,  not  the 
place;  nothing  really  was 
settled.  He  went  on 
quickly,  "She'd  have  every 
reason  to  want  to  help 
Jim,  as  I  do,  as  Aurelia 
does,  as — well,  none  of 
us  wants  him  to  hang  for 
Hermione's  murder." 

But  Aurelia,  Nonie 
thought  swiftly,  didn't 
want  to  help  Jim;  not 
now. 

Doctor  Riordan  folded  his  arms  and  stared 
down  at  them  and  said,  "  How  about  Hermi- 
one's murderer?  Do  you  think  whoever 
killed  her  cares  who  hangs  for  it  so  long  as  it 
saves  his  own  neck? " 

Nobody  spoke  for  a  moment;  finally  Doc- 
tor Riordan  said,  still  staring  at  his  arms: 

"And  there's  another  question.  Aurelia 
brought  it  up.  I  don't  like  it;  up  to  now  I've 
been  on  Jim's  side.  But  now — suppose  Jim 
has  already  got  that  slug?  Suppose  it  came 
from  his  gun?" 

Roy  thrust  back  his  chair  and  got  up;  he 
was  angry  and  flushed.  "For  that  matter, 
suppose  you  never  had  a  slug !  Suppose  you 
got  rid  of  it  for  purposes  of  your  own!  I'm 
not  saying  you  shot  Hermione.  But  I  am 
saying  that  you're  in  this  thing  the  same  as 
the  rest  of  us  who  knew  her,  and  that  you 
were  in  the  house  tonight  when  Seabury  was 
killed." 

"I  had  the  slug,"  the  doctor  said  imper- 
turbably.  "It's  gone.  If  it  had  no  signifi- 
cance, it  wouldn't  have  been  stolen  from  my 
bag." 

Dick  moved  restively  and  said  in  an  un- 
easy voice,  as  if  not  quite  certain  of  his  au- 
thority, "Look  here,  Riordan,  let's  try  to 
sift  the  thing  down  a  little.  You're  sure  you 
did  have  the  slug  with  you?  You  didn't 
leave  it  in  your  office?" 

The  doctor  gave  him  a  look  of  scorn.  "Of 
course  I'm  sure;  I  extracted  the  thing,  put  it 
in  an  envelope  and  put  it  in  my  bag.  I  in- 
tended to  give  it  to  Major  Wells.  Wells  left 
sooner  than  I  expected;  we  had  some  food 
after  he  left;  you  all  know  this.  I  left  my  bag 
in  the  hall  while  I  ate.  I  took  the  bag  when 
I  left;  I  still  had  it  when  I  came  back  and  it 
wasn't  out  of  my  sight  during  that  time.  I 
left  it  in  the  hall  for  a  while  again;  I  took  it 
upstairs  when  I  went  to  bed.  The  truth  is 
that  any  of  you  here  could  easily  have  re- 
moved it." 

"Who  knew  you  had  it?"  Dick  asked. 

"Probably  everybody.  Miss  Hovenden 
knew  I  had  it;  she  saw  the  envelope.  Miss 
(Continued  on  Page  171} 
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HAMILTON  BEACHlfti^^ 

...AMlxgulde 

MlXffmdC  helps  make  the  new  Hamilton  Beach  the 
easiest-to-use  mixer  today.  Speed  control  is  richt  under 
your  thumb.  Right  under  your  eye,  magnified  for  flash 
reading,  are  these  ten  scientifically  tested  speeds: 


1  SLOW  MIXING 

2  SLOW  BEATING 

3  HEAVY  BATTERS 

4  JUICING  FRUITS 

5  ICINGS,  CREAMING 


6  WHIP  CREAM 

7  WHIP  POTATOES 

S  CANDY,  BEAT  EGGS 
9  COOKED  ICINGS 
10  ATTACHMENTS 


NONE  BUT  Hamilton  Beach  gives  you  one-hand  portability.  Its  beater 
unit  glides  off  the  stand  for  use  anywhere.  No  tricky  catch  to  release, 
nothing  to  detach.  Easy  off,  easy  on! 

AND  ONLY  Hamilton  Beach  gives  you  one-hand  operation.  You  hold 
the  beater  unit  in  one  hand,  set  the  speed  with  your  thumb. 

YOU  GET  still  another  Hamilton  Beach  exclusive  in  finger-tip  bowl 
control.  You  blend  all  ingredients  evenly  by  simply  shifting  the  bowl 
while  beaters  and  bowl  are  revolving. 

THESE  AND  more  extras  make  Hamilton  Beach  the  easiest  of  all  mix- 
ers to  use.  Full  power  even  in  heaviest  batters.  Balanced  handle  that 
really  fits  your  hand.  Grooved,  mixing  bowls  that  are  easy  to  lift, 
guard  against  slipping. 

YOU  CAN  be  sure  it  costs  more  to  bring 
you  all  these  work-saving  features.  Still, 
you  pay  nothing  extra.  So  ask  your  dealer 
to  let  you  try  the  new  Hamilton-Beach — 
America's  easiest-to-use  mixer.  Hamilton 
Beach  Co.,  Div.  of  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


Made  by  the  makers  oj  top- value 
Hamilton  Beach  Vacuum  Cleaners. 


{$39.25  Wejt  of 
Rockies.)  Includes 
free-flowing  juice 
extractor  and  two 
mixing  bowls. 
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2inth  crudhed 


\ 


-  with  any  style  of  sunny 


Four  super- duper  desserts  from  one  simple  recipe  —  and 
you'll  love  every  one!  Just  goes  to  show  how  nice  it  is  to 
have  so  many  different  styles  of  Del  Monte  Pineapple  — 
all  with  the  same  glorious  tropical  flavor  to  enjoy. 

Try  luscious  Crushed  in  the  Tropicrisp  Shortcake,  for  one. 
Such  juicy,  extra -tempting  pineapple!  You  can  tell  Del 
Monte  always  treats  a  pineapple  right  —  lets  it  get  perfectly 
ripe  —  packs  it  fast. 

\bu'll  have  requests  for  repeats!  So  next  time,  make  Tropi- 
crisp Ring,  filled  with  tender,  spoon-sized  Chunks.  Or  the 
Cake,  topped  with  great  sunny  circlets  of  Sliced.  And  how 
children  go  for  Tropicrisp  Balls,  with  frosty  glasses  of  spar- 
kling Del  Monte  Pineapple  ]uice  alongside! 

One  and  all  four  styles  of  Del  Monte  Pineapple  have 
that  same  refreshing,  tart-sweet  flavor.  So  ask  for  Del  Monte 
Brand  Pineapple  —  always. 


TROPICRISP 


Vi  cup  syrup  from  DEL  MONTE 
Pineapple  or  DEL  MONTE 
Pineapple  Juice 

3  tbsps.  cold  water 

%  cup  sugar 


1'/}  tsps.  unflavored  gelatin 
Dash  of  salt 

1  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine 
S'/s  cups  Rice  Krispies 


Pour  1/2  cup  of  the  sytup  from  the  pineapple,  or  the 
pineapple  juice,  into  small  saucepan;  add  sugar,  cook 
over  low  heat,  stirring  constantly,  till  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Continue  cooking  to  240°  F.  (soft  ball  in  cold  water). 
Soften  gelatin  in  the  3  tbsps.  cold  water,  add  with  salt 
to  hot  syrup,  stir  till  dissolved.  Add  butter;  beat  with 
rotary  beater  till  white  and  fluffy.  Place  Rice  Krispies 
in  buttered  bowl,  add  syrup  mixture,  stir  till  well 
mixed.  For  Shortcake:  Press  into  2  well-buttered  8" 
cake  tins;  chill;  turn  out,  serve  with  Del  Monte 
Crushed  Pineapple.  Ring:  Press  into  well-buttered  5-cup 
ring  mold;  chill;  turn  out;  fill  with  Del  Monte  Pine- 
apple Chunks.  Balls:  Form  into  balls,  serve  with  Del 
Monte  Pineapple  Juice.  Cake:  Press  into  well-buttered 
9"  cake  tin,  chill;  turn  out;  top  with  Del  Monte 
Sliced  Pineapple.  (Whipped  cream  garnish  if  desired.) 


^  tvit/v  -fuu 
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(Continued  from  Page  169) 
don  knew  it" — he  glanced  at  Aurelia, 
nodded  heavily — "you,  Dick,  were  in 
hall  when  I  came  out  after  lunch.  Lydia 
e  from  the  library.  Either  of  you  had  a 
ice  then  to  take  the  slug." 
ydia  gave  a  stifled  cry.  "I  didn't  take 
You  can  search  my  room,  you  can 
h  " 

urelia  gave  a  sudden  jarring  laugh. 

arch?  "  she  cried.  "  In  this  house !  For  so 

II  a  thing  as  a  bullet?  " 

The  important  thing,"  Doctor  Riordan 

dryly,  "is  that  it's  gone." 

m  turned  abruptly  toward  the  doctor. 

lU  had  two  questions;  what  about  all  the 

r  questions?    What  was  it  Seabury 

V?  When  did  he  discover  it?  Did  he 

anyone  what  he  knew?  And  if  so,  who 

it?" 

oy  interrupted.  "In  other  words,  who 
d  him?" 

m  nodded.  "Right.  I've  been  trying  to 
ember  exactly  what  Seabury  did  and  said 
ght.  He  must  have  known  whatever  he 
IV  when  we  were  talking  together  tonight, 
it  was  it?  Who  talked  to  him  last?  Who 
iv  what  Seabury  knew?" 
oy  pushed  back  his  swivel  chair  and  rose, 
anybody  knows  that,  Jim,  he's  not  very 
ly  to  admit  it."  He  sighed  and  turned  to 
V.  "I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  cannot 
ve  that  anybody  here  murdered  Sea- 


Doctor  Riordan 


What  about  the  slug? 
d. 

>ick  stirred  uneasily.  "Personally,  I  don't 

ik  the  disappearance  of  that  bullet  mat- 
much  one  way  or  an- 
r,"  he  said.  "It's  no  ^^^^^^^^ 

lence  at  all,  really,  un- 
we  know  what  gun  it 

le  from.  But  in  the 

mtime,   I   think  we 

ht  to  be  sure  the  house 

ife." 

It's  rather  late   for  ^^^^^^^m 

Aurelia  snapped, 
hoever  killed  Seabury 
.  waiting  around  to  be  caught.  He's 
fen  to  the  palmettos  long  ago.  He'll  never 
found."  She  believed  what  she  said;  it 
implicit  in  her  statement.  And  subtly, 
shadowy  figure  of  that  conveniently 
nymous  murderer  was  re-established, 
'here  was  an  undeniable  logic  about  it. 
k,  his  small,  wrinkled  face  a  mask  of  tight 
iety,  put  it  into  words.  "At  some  time  or 
pr  Hermione  has  quarreled  with  practi- 
jy  everybody  on  the  island.  We  could  run 
l/n  any  number  of  quarrels,  jxsssibly  even 
6ats,  and  still  not  find  the  fellow  who 
ed  her." 

im  said  slowly,  "  But  maybe  we're  wrong, 
ybe  it  wasn't  a  quarrel.  Maybe  it  was 
enge.   Or  maybe  there  was  something 

t  "  He  stopped,  fr(i.wning,  puzzled, 

ping  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  then  said 
uptly,  "Something  she  was  doing  that 
\  to  be  stopped.  Somebody  she  threat- 
d." 

ck's  cheeks  flushed.  "All  right.  I  may 
well  say  what  you  are  all  thinking.  You 
an  me.  Saving  my  reason!  Saving  my 
iy !  Saving  my  soul ! "  Roy  went  to  him 
1  put  a  hand  on  his  arm,  and  Dick  cried 
that  high,  nerve-racked  voice,  "I've 
ited  to  kill  her.  She  knew  I  was  helpless. 
;  liked  her  power.  She  was  a  devil  and  I 
nted  to  kill  her.  But  I  didn't."  He  shook 
Roy's  hand  and  gave  a  frantic,  despairing 
nee  around  the  room.  "You  do  believe 
,  don't  you?  You  do  believe  me?  " 
fim  said  quickly,  "Take  it  easy,  Dick;  we 
)w  you  didn't  kill  her." 
Dick's  bright,  tragic  eyes  went  to  Jim. 
he'd  have  done  it  to  you  too.  It  was  a 
ne  with  her;  a  contest  that  she  had  to  win. 
t  had  the  whip  hand  and  she'd  have  driven 
1  the  way  she  drove  everybody." 
lim  said,  "You've  got  an  alibi,  Dick, 
erybody  knows  that  you  didn't  kill  her." 
Dick  cried  shrilly,  "How  do  you  know  I 
In't?  Roy  took  Lydia  home;  Nonie  stayed 
:  on  the  veranda;  I  came  into  the  house, 
t  nobody  saw  me  here,  in  the  house.  Oh,  I 
s  here,  all  right.  I  had  a  drink  or  two  from 


^  There  is  only  one  thing  for 
^  a  man  to  do  m  ho  is  married 
to  a  woman  who  enjoys 
spending  money,  and  that  is 
to  enjov  earning  it. 

—ED  HOWE. 


the  decanter.  But  it's  not  very  far  from  here 
to  Middle  Road  if  you  go  across  through  the 
banana  plantation— if  you  don't  follow  the 
road.  I  could  have  slipped  out  a  side  door  and 
got  there  and  shot  her  and  come  back  and 
pretended  to  be  tight  and  nobody  would  have 
known  the  difference.  There  was  plenty  of 
time  for  me  to  have  done  all  that,  before  I 
came  out  again  to  the  veranda  and  Nonie 
was  still  there."  He  darted  that  bright,  tragic 
look  around  the  room  again.  "Don't  pre- 
tend you  haven't  thought  of  it,  all  of  you." 

Jim  turned  to  Roy.  "We  can't  do  any- 
thing tonight." 

Roy  started  toward  the  door.  "  We'll  make 
sure  at  any  rate  that  the  house  is  safe  for  the 
rest  of  the  night." 

But  Dick  had  not  finished.  He  went  to 
the  door  and  stood  with  his  hand  on  the 
latch,  facing  them;  his  head  was  lifted  and  a 
certain  dogged  authority  came  into  his  voice. 
"The  catch  is  that  /  know  I  didn't  kill  her. 

And  I'm  the  police.   Seabury   "  He 

swallowed  hard  and  said,  "  It's  up  to  me  now. 
I've  got  to  do  what  I  think  is  right." 

Aurelia  rose  and  came  to  the  door  as  if  she 
could  sweep  him  aside.  "What  exactly  do 
you  mean  by  that?"  she  demanded. 

Dick  gave  one  look  at  Jim  and  then  stared 
at  the  carpet.  "I've  got  to  arrest  Jim." 
There  was  a  new  air  about  the  way  Dick 
stood,  his  shoulders  squared,  his  feet  planted 
firmly  in  the  doorway.  He  was  suddenly  a 
different  man. 

Because  Hermione's  strangling  influence 
was  gone?  Was  this  present  Dick  the  man  he 
once  had  been,  before  Hermione's  unrelenting 
thirst  for  power  had  sucked 
away  his  strength  of  will  ? 
Dick,  this  resolute  and 
determined  Dick,  was  now 
a  menace. 

Nonie  looked  at  Jim. 
He,  too,  was  aware  of 
the  change  in  Dick ;  he  said, 
^^^^^^^^m     with  a  tone  of  respect, 
"Give  me  a  break,  Dick. 
Give  me  some  time." 
Roy  put  his  hand  on  Dick's  shoulder. 
"Look  here,  Dick,  don't  do  anything  you'll 
regret.  You  don't  really  believe  that  Jim  did 
this  terrible  thing." 

Dick  lifted  troubled  eyes  to  Roy's.  "Roy, 
this  is  murder.  Right  here  in  this  house — 
murder.  Seabury  didn't  deserve  anything  like 
that!  I've  got  to  do  what  I  swore  to  do." 

Roy  hesitated.  Suddenly  his  face  cleared. 
"  I've  got  it !  The  gun !  Dick,  give  us  a  chance 
to  find  the  gun  that  killed  her." 

Dick  shook  his  head  again.  Jim  was  watch- 
ing him  with  an  expression  that  struck  Nonie 
suddenly  as  rather  strange;  there  was  a  kind 
of  tentativeness  in  it,  a  listening  look.  What 
had  Roy  said;  what  had  Dick  said,  with  his 
protestations  which  had  been  so  damning  in 
fact,  yet  which  had  actually,  paradoxically, 
convinced  them  of  his  innocence?  Had  that 
been  Dick's  intention? 

If  Dick  murdered  Hermione,  how  terribly 
easy  it  would  be  for  him,  as  chief  of  police,  to 
save  himself  by  accusing  another  man !  Sup- 
pose he  charged  Jim  with  murder;  there  was 
already  so  strong  a  case  against  Jim  that  the 
very  slightest  additional  evidence  might  sway 
a  jury.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  arrange  that 
additional  evidence — falsely,  treacherously, 
yet  convincingly ! 

Aurelia  said  angrily,  "Dick  is  right.  It's  his 
duty." 

Roy's  voice  rose  above  Aurelia's:  "I'll 
make  a  deal  with  you,  Dick.  Give  us  twenty- 
four  hours,  give  us  twelve  hours,  to  lind  the 
gun." 

"That's  impossible!  You  can't  do  it." 

"Then  you'll  not  lose." 

Aurelia  cried  in  a  heavy,  shaken  voice, 
"You  can  arrest  Jim  whenever  you  want  to. 
Arrest  him  now.  But  search  the  house !  Who- 
ever killed  Seabury  may  still  be  here— wait- 
ing—hiding— wanting  to  kill  again.  Are  you 
going  to  give  him  a  chance  to  murder  us  in 
our  beds?  "  The  welcome  nebulous  figure,  the 
stealthily  terrible  figure,  was  again  invoked. 

Roy  said,  "Suppose  she's  right,  Dick." 

Dick  all  at  once  yielded.  "Okay,  Roy.  If 
Jim  doesn't  try  to  get  away,  I'll  wait  till  I  can 
talk  to  Wells.  That's  a  parole,  Jim  " 
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Aurclia  interrupted  with  the  shaken,  deep 
veliemence  which  the  night  had  unleashed  in 
her,  as  it  had  unleashed  the  storm  outside. 
"You'll  never  find  the  gun!  You're  making  a 
mistake,  Dick.  You'll  regret  it."  It  was  an  in- 
consistency which  did  not  seem  to  occur  to 
her,  but  which  emphasized  her  new  hatred  for 
Jim ;  she  turned  to  Roy. "  You  said  a  door  was 
open.  I  thought  you  locked  the  doors." 

Roy  shrugged.  "Half  tlie  keys  were  miss- 
ing. We've  never  locked  the  house.  It  doesn't 
matter.  A  big  house  like  this!  If  anybody 
wants  to  get  in,  he  can  get  in." 

Her  eyes  flashed.  "Well,  he's  got  to  be  kept 
out;  you've  got  to  make  the  house  safe.  Bolt 
all  the  shutters,  bolt  the  doors."  She  swept 
across  to  the  nearest  French  window  and 
shook  it  and  worked  the  bolt  angrily. 

The  men  searched  the  house.  Making  it 
safe,  Aurelia  said.  Safe  from  the  outside.  Was 
it  safe  from  the  inside? 

Nonie  listened  through  the  roar  of  the  wind 
to  the  intermittent  sound  of  feet  tramping 
through  the  house,  doors  opening  and  closing, 
voices.  It  was  still  very  dark;  lights  were  on 
now  everywhere ;  yet  she  had  a  sense  of  morn- 
ing beginning. 

Aurelia  helped  the  men  in  their  search; 
Lydia  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  seemed  lost 
in  thought.  They 


By  Joba  Aekerson 


found  no  one.  Roy 
came  back  into  the 
hall,  and  Doctor  Rior- 
dan,  Jim  and  Dick. 

Roy  said  firmly, 
"We've  done  every- 
thing we  can  do.  The 
point  now  is  to  get 
some  rest." 

Everyone  tacitly 
and  helplessly  agreed. 
Nonie  followed  Au- 
relia and  Lydia  up  the 
stairs,  leaving  the 
men  in  the  hall  below. 
Two  of  them  would 
sit  up  for  the  rest  of 
the  night,  guarding 
the  house  and  its  oc- 
cupants. A  strange 
chore;  certainly  an 
unnecessary  one, 
since  the  house  had 
been  searched  and  so 
heavily  bolted  and 
barred.  Jim  and  Roy 
dragged  lounge  chairs 
into  the  hall. 

"  We  may  as  well  sit  up,"  Lydia  said  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs.  "It's  nearly  morning  any- 
way. There's  not  going  to  be  much  sleep  in 
this  house." 

Doctor  Riordan  heard  her.  "You'd  better 
try  to  sleep,"  he  said,  his  lips  thin  and  disap- 
proving. "We've  got  to  keep  our  heads. 
Steady  nerves.  Keep  control." 

"My  nerves  are  all  right,"  Lydia  said,  and 
went  down  the  hall. 

But  Lydia  was  right.  Hours  later,  Nonie 
was  still  huddled  on  the  long  wicker  chair, 
wrapped  in  an  eider  down  which  she  pulled 
from  the  great  old  armoire,  and  which  smelled 
of  camphor. 

The  storm  grew  steadily  worse.  The  winds 
increased  in  violence,  the  sea  rose  and  roared 
in  great  tumbling  breakers  all  around  the  is- 
land, a  branch  of  some  tree  crashed  down 
upon  the  balcony  so  near  that  Nonie  thought 
it  must  have  struck  its  way  into  the  house. 

She  did,  however,  drift  into  a  half  sleep,  for 
when  she  roused,  the  r(X)m  was  dark,  and  Jim 
was  calling  her  name.  He  had  a  tray  and  a 
small  silver  candlestick. 

"The  lights  have  gone  off.  Lines  are 
down."  He  put  the  tray  on  a  table  and 
lighted  the  candle,  looking  quickly  into  her 
face  above  the  waving  little  flame.  "I've 
brf)ught  you  coffee." 

She  rose,  stumbling  on  the  eider  down.  "Oh, 
Jim,  what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

He  caught  her  hands;  his  own  were  warm 
and  steady.  I  le  held  iicr  cjuietiy  for  a  moment 
and  then  put  her  back  in  the  cliair,  wrap[)ed 
the  eiderdown  around  iier  and  jxiured coffee. 
"Drink  this,"  he  said.  "Then  we'll  talk." 

"Jim,  who  killed  him?" 

"  I  don't  know." 


★  ★*★★★★*★ 


"And  did  you  strike  for  light  on 
children's  faces?" 
"Yea,  to  the  very  end." 
"Would  shapes  arise  to  fill  the  dead 
men's  places?" 
"Legion,  my  friend!" 

"Did  she  run  in,  the  Lion  Heart's 
brave  galley?" 
"St.  George's  cross  whipped  red!" 
"And  did  you  see  Sir  Philip  there, 
and  Raleigh?" 
"Yea,  and  a  thorn-crowned 
Head!" 

★    *★*  ★*★** 


"You  didn't.  I  didn't.  That  leaves  so  fe! 
jjcople  in  the  house,  and  not  one  of  thcm- 
not  one  of  them  could  be  a  homicidal  — - 
She  could  feel  her  voice  rising  incoherent!; 

He  heard  it  too.  "Steady,  Nonie.  Ever 
body  in  the  house  is  perfectly  sane  and  ai 
countable.  That's  my  belief  and  that's  Rioi 
dan's;  I  asked  him.  I  think  he'd  know 
dismiss  that  from  your  mind.  Drink  yoi 
coffee." 

She  lifted  the  hot  cup  to  her  lips. 

He  said,  "  Roy  and  l  talked  while  we 
waiting.  He  thinks  the  only  thing  we  can  d 
is  wait  until  the  storm  is  over;  the  telephon 
is  out  too.  The  road  along  the  coast  will  bi 
impassable.  The  storm  seems  to  be  passiti 
directly  over  the  island,  so  he  says  there 'lib 
a  kind  of  lull  when  the  center  reaches  us;  the 
more  winds  of  probably  stronger  hurrican 
force." 

"The  slug,  Jim!  What  about  the  si 
Somebody  in  the  house  must  have  taken  it.' 

A  curious  expression  came  into  his  ey«] 
"Well,  honestly,  I  think  Dick  took  it." 

She  sat  upright,  staring  at  him.  "Did 
Why?" 

"Because — well,  he  didn't  take  any  step 
about  finding  it.  He  said  it  wasn't  important] 
he  seemed  too  eai 
to  dismiss  it,  som 
how." 

"But  why  " 

"Because  it  cam 
from  his  gun,"  Jij 
told  her. 

Neither  spoke  fc 
a  moment,  considei 
ing  it. 

Then  Jim  sai 
slowly,  "Theylooke 
for  guns  all  aroum 
Middle  Road, 
minutely;  any  m 
ber  of  guns  coi 
have  been  conceal 
of  course.  There  wa; 
no  gun  at  all  in  Dick'i 
shack,  but  it  doesn' 
seem  to  me  likely  that 
an  ex-army  man,  liw 
ing  on  a  plantation; 
acting  as  a  factor 
wouldn't  have 
gun." 

"But  if  she  xva% 
shot    with  hi 
gun  " 

Jim  interrupted.  "Somebody  could  havj 
got  hold  of  it  without  Dick's  knowledge,' 
he  said. 

"Then,  even  if  the  gun  is  found,  it  can't 
help  us." 

Jim's  face  was  suddenly  rather  guard( 
"It  might,"  he  said.  "It  might.  Nonie. 
want  you  to  think  back  over  the  past  day  oi 
two,  or  even  before  that.  Try  to  remember  ii 
there  was  anything  at  all  that  seemed— oh 
wrong,  different.  And  I've  been  trying  tc 
think,  too.  what  it  was  that  Seabury  knew. 
So  far  as  I  can  discover,  Seabury  came  up- 
stairs with  the  rest  of  us,  said  nothing  in  par 
ticular  to  anybody,  and  went  to  bed.  If  ht 
talked  to  anybody  later,  then  nobody  admit; 
knowing  it.  I've  gone  over  and  over  every 
thing  he  said  or  did;  there  was  somethin>! 
about  him  that,  looking  back  now,  makes  mi 
feel  that  he  knew  who  killed  Hermione,  per 
haps  had  only  then  discovered  it,  and  I  don't  j 
know  what  it  is."  He  stopped,  lost  in  thought, 
trying,  as  Nonie  was  trying,  to  recall  every  de- 
tail, every  small  fact  that  Seabury  had  told 
him.  He  shook  his  head  finally.  "There  was 
nothing  alx)ut  her  will  that  was  unexpected. 
He  seemed  to  think  that  the  cash  in  her  pos- 
session didn't  quite  square  up  with  what  she 
ought  to  have  had,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  was  no  evidence  of  theft  " 

Theft!  "Oh,  Jim,  some  money  was  taken 
from  my  billfold." 

His  eyes  were  like  sudden  points  of  steel. 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  chest  of  drawer! 
and  got  out  tlie  alligator  bag,  showed  him  the 
billfold,  told  him  the  little  she  knew.  I  le  took 
the  billfold  in  his  hands  and  went  to  the 
candle,  examining  the  narrow  leather  cast 
(Continued  on  Pate  174) 
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(Continued  from  Page  172) 
closely,  his  brown  face  intent,  highlighted 
in  the  mellow,  wavering  light. 

The  French  windows  from  the  balcony 
shivered  as  if  giant  hands  pushed  and  fum- 
bled blindly,  seeking  entry.  Jim's  black  hair 
was  ruffled;  he  looked  different,  too,  she 
thought:  the  lines  of  his  jaw  seemed  harder, 
and  more  mature.  Dick  had  changed,  but  in 
another  way. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  so  much  change 
as  it  was  revealment  of  the  real  man  or 
woman  that  lay  below  the  surface.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  murder  snatched  off  the  easy 
polite  masks  of  everyday  life.  Certainly 
Nonie  had  not  known  until  that  morning  that 
Lydia  hated  her;  certainly  until  that  morning 
she  had  not  perceived  Aurelia's  latent  ca- 
pacity for  violence. 

Jim  said,  "Is  there  anything  else,  Nonie? 
Anything?" 

"No,  except  "  She  hesitated  and  he 

looked  up  at  her  quickly. 

"Except  what?  Tell  me." 

"  It  wasn't  anything.  I  was  .  .  .  home- 
sick, perhaps,  unused  to  the  house — I 
was  " 

"What,  Nonie?" 

"  I  was  half  afraid.  It  was  as  if  the  house — 
well,  watched  me.  And  listened.  It  was  ab- 
surd." She  hurried  on,  forestalling  his  ques- 
tions. "There  was  no  reason  for  it.  No  cause, 
nothing." 

But  he  didn't  question.  He  put  the  billfold 
back  in  her  hand  and  as  she  returned  it  to  the 
drawer  he  said,  unexpectedly,  "I'd  like  to  see 
that  boy  at  Middle  Road.  The  one  with  the 
concussion." 

The  boy  Doctor  Riordan  had  gone  to  see, 
bringing  Lydia  from  the  village  to  Beadon 
Gates!  Nonie  said,  puzzled,  "Why,  Jim?" 

Jim's  face  had  suddenly  a  shut-in,  remote 
look.  "He  just  might  know  something.  He 
had  some  sort  of  accident  that  afternoon.  I 
asked  Riordan  about  it;  he  said  Hermione 
phoned  for  him  and  told  him  the  boy  had  ap- 
parently fallen  down  the  steps  and  knocked 
himself  out.  She  found  him.  It  happened 
wliile  you  were  taking  me  to  Elbow  or  re- 
turning— about  that  time,  anyway.  Since 
the  boy  was  unconscious  at  the  time  Hermi- 
one was  shot,  there  didn't  seem  to  be  much 

point  in  questioning  him.  But  I  "  He 

stopped,  his  face  deeply  thoughtful. 

A  PICTURE  of  those  curving  white  steps 
flashed  across  Nonie's  memory.  Had  Her- 
mione found  the  boy,  unconscious,  at  the  foot 
of  those  steps  only  a  few  hours  before  Hermi- 
one herself  was  shot  and  fell  at  the  top  of  that 
short  stairway?  She  cried,  "What  possible 
connection,  what  " 

"I  want  to  see  him,"  Jim  said,  and  as  he 
spoke,  without  any  warning  at  all,  the  door  to 
the  hall  swung  open,  and  Aurelia  Beadon 
came  into  the  room.  Her  face  was  putty 
colored  with  fatigue,  and  the  harsh  vehe 
mence  which  had  been  let  go  within  her  was 
still  in  control;  she  looked  angrily  at  Jim. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I  want  to  talk  to 
Nonie."  Her  full  dark  eyes  went  rapidly  from 
Nonie  to  Jim  and  back  again.  "Nonie,"  she 
said,  "I  welcomed  you  into  my  home  as  my 
brother's  promised  wife.  Listen  to  me.  How 
long  have  you  known  Jim?  Only  since  you 
came  here.  You're  a  very  rich  girl.  Do  you 
think  Jim  doesn't  know  that?" 

Nonie  laughed — unexpectedly  and  without 
intending  it;  she  looked  at  Jim  and  he  was 
looking  at  her,  half  smiling.  She  started  to 
rei)ly  and  there  was  nothing  to  say. 

Aurelia's  hands  worked  in  her  lap.  "You 
are  wearing  my  brother's  ring.  Nonie.  I  insist 
on  this  marriage.  Even  if  it  were  not  for  Roy, 
I  could  not  let  you  become  involved  with — 
with  a  man  who  is  almost  certain  to  be 
charged  with  murder." 

Her  honesty,  her  distress  were  disarming. 
Nonie  replied  as  gravely  and  as  honestly: 
"Aurelia,  even  if  he  is  arrested  for  murder, 
then  I  must  be  where  I  can  help  him.  But 
he'll  Ix;  freed,  Ix'cause  he  isn't  guilty." 

Aurelia  made  an  impatient  gesture.  "You 
W/7/.S/  Ix.'  guided  by  me!  I  tell  you — I  say  it 
Ix  fore  Jim,  you  must  think  c)f  your  money. 
Jim  needed  money;  he  has  admitted  it.  He 
li;id  no  job;  he'd  have  nothing  if  Hermione 
liadn't  bc-en  killed." 


Miracle  Fre»ch*is  the  kind  for  yoi 
Subtly  seasoned,  with  the  mere 
hint  of  garlic,  it  has  the  Parisia 
accent  you've  been  looking  for, 


RIGHT  ANSWER 


The  teacher  was  trying  to  instruct  her 
pupils  in  arithmetic  by  examples  from 
their  school  life. 

"Jimmy,"  she  said,  "suppose  we  sent 
Willy  down  to  the  school  kitchen  now  for, 
tliree  bowls  of  hot  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-.i 
Meal.  Suppose  each  bowl  contained  four» 
ounces  of  the  cereal.  How  many  ounce*? 
would  Willy  bring  back?" 

"About  eight,"  said  Jimmy. 

"Why  only  eight?" 

"Because  it  tastes  so  good,"  said 
Jimmy,  "that  he'd  probably  swipe  at 
least  a  bowlful  on  the  way  back!" 

{.\tlvertiscinen 


GRAVY 

whan  you  usa  BV 
Amarica't'  Favoril*  Gravy  Maker 


SlMPtt 

rooLPROor  recipc 

OH  THE  e  V  CARTOM 


m  sakl  quietly,  "I  don't  care  whether 
S  lie's  rich  or  poor.  I  love  her." 

Yuu  love  her!"  Aurelia  cried.  "You— 
y  ending  to  be  Roy's  friend !  If  it  hadn't 

>  1  for  Roy,  you'd  have  been  arrested  by 
1.'" 

'  ;oy  said  from  the  doorway,  "May  I  come 
r  '  Aurelia  turned  swiftly  and  he  came  to 
V  and  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "Au- 
(1,1  heard  what  you  said.  Jim  is  not  a  for- 
:i ;  hunter." 
Nonie  is  very  rich.  Any  young  man  would 

>  ^lad  to  have  all  that  money.  Jim  had 
1  iiing,"  Aurelia  said  sullenly,  but  Roy's 
1  d  pressed  harder  and  stopped  her. 

le  said,  looking  at  Nonie,  "My  dear,  this 
5 1  the  time  to  tell  you.  I  meant  for  you  not 
;( ;iiow  until  after  our  marriage." 
,  lOnieone  moved  in  the  hall,  at  the  door, 
lie  was  only  vaguely  aware  of  it,  for  she 
looking  at  Roy.   Nonie  said  slowly, 
oy,  what  do  you  mean?" 
I  didn't  want  to  tell  you.  But  you  must 
iw  sometime.  You  see,  Nonie  dear,  you're 
rich.  There  wasn't  anything  left.  Not 
thing  at  all." 

.urelia  caught  her  breath  with  a  kind  of 

loy  said,  "I'm  sorry,  Nonie.  But  it  makes 
difference  to  the  people  who  really  love 
I." 

im's  arm  went  around  her  protectively. 
lUrelia  lifted  her  head  triumphantly.  "You 
Nonie?  The  money  makes  no  difference. 

y  knew  this:  I  didn't,  but  "  She  put 

hand  on  Nonie's  arm.  "We  don't  care 
yat  the  money.  Roy  has  proved  his  love  for 
1.  Your  marriage  with 
1  will  be  solid  and  en- 
•ing  and  happy." 
rhe  slight  fluttering  mo- 
a  in  the  doorway  came 
ward ;  it  was  Lydia,  who 
s  laughing.  She  cried, 
ih,  Aurelia,  and  you 
n't  want  Roy  to  marry 
You've  hated  me  and 
ight  me  for  years.  But 
inie — oh,  yes,  Nonie  was  ■■^■^■■■1 
perfect  bride.  Except 
wants  to  marry  somebody  else.  How  do 
feel  now,  Aurelia?"  said  Lydia,  and 
ighed  until  she  put  her  hand  over  her 
luth  as  if  aware  of  the  hysterical  strange 
md  in  that  house  of  storm  and  shadow. 
Aiurelia  made  a  quick  step  toward  Lydia 
i  stopped,  for  Lydia  herself  sensed  the 
■eat.  The  broken  sound  in  her  throat  died 
ay.  She  drew  herself  up  with  a  quiet  and 
;onishing  dignity  turned  to  Nonie  and  said 
•ectly: 

'  Is  this  true  ?  Do  you  want  to  marry  Jim  ?  " 
"Yes,"  Nonie  said. 

Lydia  said,  excluding  the  others  by  her 
ry  look,  setting  herself  and  Nonie  apart, 
've  loved  Roy  for  a  long  time.  But  Aurelia 
ted  me.  I've  no  money-»a«mall  annuity, 
she  hated  me.  She  fought  our  marriage 

itil           Time  works  against  a  woman, 

3nie.  You're  too  young  to  know  that.  But 
re  always  loved  Roy.  I  couldn't  bear  to 
ink  of  your  marriage.  I  came  here  for  the 
t  time  the  night  Hermione  was  murdered, 
.'as  desperate  and  there  was  nothing  I  could 
.  Hermione  knew  it  and  taunted  me.  You 
dn't  understand.  But  I  did — I  " 


^  The  life  of  every  man  is  a 
^  diary  in  which  he  means  to 
write  one  story,  and  writes 
another;  and  his  humblest 
hour  is  when  he  compares  the 
volume  as  it  is  with  what  he 
hoped  to  make  it. 

—JAMES  M.  BARRIE. 
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Conscience — it's  a  queer  thing,  conscience! 
What  it  lets  you  do  and  what  it  can't  let  you 
do!  Queer  things — against  your  will."  The 
brightness  had  gone  from  her  eyes;  there  was 
a  blank,  hazy  look  in  them. 

Roy  said  gravely,  "Lydia,  you  must  not 
talk  like  this.  If  she  wants  to  marry  Jim,  I'm 
not  going  to  stand  in  their  way." 

Nonie  cried  suddenly,  knowing  it  for  the 
truth,  "Lydia,  he  loves  you.  He  was  sorry  for 
me,  he  wanted  to  help  me — he  didn't  love  me. 
It's  been  you  all  along  " 

Aurelia  interrupted  with  a  sweeping,  heavy 
defiance  which  carried  all  before  it.  "Lydia's 
lying.  This  is  only  another  attempt  to  get 
him  back.  He  " 

Roy  broke  in:  "Stop  that,  Aurelia!  All  this 
is  beside  the  point  just  now."  He  put  out  his 
hand  gently.  "Come,  Lydia.  We'll  talk  if  you 
like,  but  it's  better  not  to  now." 

She  refused  his  hand.  And  with  that  aston- 
ishing dignity  she  turned  and  walked  out  of 
the  room. 

No  one  spoke.  The  candlelight  wavered, 
sending  changing  shadows  into  the  corners  of 
the  room. 

Aurelia  looked  at  Nonie  and  said,  also  with 
a  certain  recovered  dignity,  "Forget  Lydia. 
The  things  she  said  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  life  here  as  Roy's  wife.  Believe  me,  my 
dear,  and  trust  me."  She,  too,  went  away,  as 
quietly  calm,  as  poised  as  Lydia. 

Roy  said  again  bluntly,  "Lydia  and  Aurelia 
never  get  on  together.  Lydia — I'll  have  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Nonie.  What  she  said  is  partly 
true,  or  rather  it  was  partly  true.  But  that's 

  past.  Lydia   "  He 

■■■^■■B  hesitated,  a  look  of  dis- 
tress in  his  face,  and  Jim 
broke  in  with  that  new, 
grave  maturity: 

"Nonie  is  to  be  my  wife, 
Roy.  She  has  no  right  to 
question  you  about  any- 
thing." 

"Well ,"  Roy  said  bluntly 
again,  "she  can't  marry 
■^■^■■B  you  unless  we  get  you  out 
of  this  thing.  I  don't  know 
what's  come  over  Dick.  He  hated  Her- 
mione, yet  he's  set  on  getting  somebody 
hanged  for  murder." 
"Me,"  Jim  said  shortly. 
"Well,  there's  one  advantage  of  this  storm : 
it  gives  us  a  respite,  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing." Roy  began  to  search  in  his  pockets  ab- 
sently, frowning.  "I  put  the  letter  from  the 
lawyers  somewhere.  The  letter  about  Nonie's 
money,  I  mean.  You  took  it  like  a  soldier, 
Nonie.  I'm  not  rich;  but  your  money  or  lack 
of  money  means  nothing  one  way  or  the  other 
to  me,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that.  I 
thought— and  I  still  think— I  could  make  you 
happy." 

"Roy,  I  know.  I  thank  you."  She  couldn't 
find  words  which  would  say  what  was  in 
her  heart. 

But  Roy  understood  and  gave  her  a  little 
smile  and  went  on:  "The  fact  seems  to  be 
simply  that  your  father  used  his  capital  prac- 
tically to  the  last  cent;  he  was  extravagant; 
but  I  don't  think  anybody  who  knew  him 
could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  blame  him."  He 
unfolded  the  letter  he  drew  from  his  pocket. 
"You'd  both  better  read  it." 

It  was  a  communication  from  another 


OY  tried  to  enter  their  suddenly  isolated 
xle.  "Lydia,  my  dear.  You  must  not  say 
lese  things." 

Her  brilliant  green  eyes  did  not  waver. 
^Jonie,  suppose  they  arrest  Jim!  Suppose 
iCy  hang  him!" 

"They  can't,  they  won't!" 

"They  can,  they  can!  If  he's  innocent, 
lat's  murder  too.  An  innocent  man  hanged!" 

Aureha  cried,  "Don't  believe  her,  Nonie! 
oy  was  never  in  love  with  her.  He  never 
anted  her  " 

Lydia  said,  "Aurelia's  jealous;  she's  always 
een  jealous.  She  never  wanted  me  here  at 
€adon  Gates  as  Roy's  wife.  She  knew  I'd 
lie,  not  Aurelia.  You  are  young;  you're  a 
aild.  She'd  have  ruled  you." 

"That's  not  true!"  Aurelia  cried.  "How 
an  you  lie  to  her  like  that,  Lydia?" 

Lydia's  green  eyes  still  did  not  waver,  yet 
le  heard  Aurelia  and  replied, "  I'm  not  lying. 


was  a 

world;  it  seemed  to  carry  no  validity  in  the 
world  into  which  they  had  been  plunged. 
Nonie  heard  only  phrases  as  Jim  read  the  let- 
ter aloud.  Wind  wrenched  at  the  windows, 
shook  the  house,  and  Jim's  voice  lifted  over 
the  tumult: 

"  estate  left  by  your  father.  ...  We 

were  aware  for  many  years  of  the  dwindling 
state  of  Mr.  Hovenden's  capital  investments 
and  advised  him  on  numerous  occasions  to 
curtail  expenses.  We  very  much  regret  .  .  . 
rigid  and  accurate  accounting  .  .  .  no  losses 
or  bad  investments,  only  what  we  regret  to 
call  extravagance  .  .  .  debts  .  .  .  notes  at 
the  bank  .  .  .  your  mother's  jewelry  .  .  . 
no  stone  unturned  .  .  .  sincere  efforts 
to  salvage  anything  possible.  Yours  faith- 
fully  " 

Jim  folded  up  the  letter. 
Roy  said,  "  It's  a  changing  world;  he  didn't 
realize  it." 
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It's  AMERICA'S  FAVORITE 

brand!  From  the  world's  newest 
and  finest  fruit  cocl<tail  kitchens 
in   Sunnyvale,  California 
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"Gee/ How  can  /\/lommt/ 
/o\/emenowf'\ 


Don't  you  worry,  precious.  "Morning  heart- 
burn" and  nausea  did  give  Mommy  a  bad 
time  of  it  for  a  while.  But  Mommy  found 
Tums  were  the  answer  to  that!  She  tells  us 
Turns  made  her  life  so  much  easier! 

Many  mothers  do  tell  us  that — when  baby 
was  on  the  way — Tums  brought  them  prompt 
relief  from  heartburn,  nausea  and  distressing 
feeling  caused  by  an  acid  condition  of  the 
stomach  or  temporary  calcium  deficiency. 
Try  Tums!  They  should  help  you.  Tasty, 
handy  and  just  10c  a  roll. 


for  the  tummy 


ALWAYS 
QUICK  RELIEF  FOR 
HEARTBURN,  GAS, 
ACID  INDIGESTION 


A  BIG  WARDROBE  PROBLEM  SOLVED 


for"" little  ones", . . 


Buy  them  Red  Ryder  Polo  Shirts! 

S Here's  one  article  of  clothing  that  boys  and  girls  ^HHHHj^H 

reaWy  go  for!  Famous  FLAGG  Polo  Shirts  with  a,  ^^^^B^H 

picture  of  their  hero  RED  RYDER  on  the  front!  R^IHHj 

Perfect  for  school  ...  for  ploy  ...  for  any  occa-  A^^^^^9t 

sion  ony  time  of  da/!  ^L^^U^^^B 

Flagg  Polo  Shirts  are  mode  from  fine  quality  ^^^^HH 

cotton  yarns,  spring-needle  knit  for  extra  quality.  ^^^^B^^S 

Mothers  really  appreciate  their  long-lasting,  good-  ^BmMMHB 
looking,  honest-to-goodness  value !  Other  members 
^^^^^^^^^     of  the  Flagg  family  of  polo  shirts  include  Gene 

^^^^H^H     Autry,           Beaver,  Captain  Marvel  and  King  HBSI^I 

^H^^K^'      the  Royal  Mounted.  R^^Bl^H 

^^^^^^w            See  them  in  all  popular  tizet  k^^^P^^^I 

ml'!^'^mii     °n<'  color*  at  your  favorite  chain    PRICE  ABOUT  ft  VCi'ifl 

m^^^^K^t     or  department  store,  or  write  for             ^^^^  ■L^DIttw*^ 

^^HHV^H     further   information          Flagg-                       JL  ^k^^^^^E 

^^V^H     Roman  Company, 93  Worth  Street,  ^^B^vG  ^^VS^S 

■■iSAH     N«w  York  13,  N.  Y.                           ^  WKS^mM 
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POLO  SHIR 

nothing  finerl 


But  when  he  was  about  to  die.  he'd  thought 
of  it,  he'd  sent  for  Roy.  Nonie  said,  "He 
wanted  you  to  marry  me,  Roy.  I  see  that." 

"He  said  nothing  to  me,  if  he  did,"  Roy 
said.  "There's  only  one  reason  why  I  asked 
you  to  marry  me,  Nonie." 

She  said  slowly,  "I  can  see  now  where  it 
went — he  had  a  genius  for  spending."  Pic- 
tures of  that  gay — and  fantastically  extrava- 
gant— life  flashed  across  her  memory:  the 
chartered  planes,  the  yachts,  the  summers  in 
Bar  Harbor  or  Scotland,  the  winters  in  Flor- 
ida or  Gannes. 

"Perhaps  there'll  be  something  left,"  Roy 
said  comfortingly. 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  know  the  firm. 
Nothing  could  slip  past  them;  they'll  have 
accounted  for  every  penny." 

Roy  said,  "It  came  yesterday  and  I  thought 
I'd  wait  to  tell  you  till  after  we  were  married. 
I  was  afraid  you'd  mind;  I  wanted  that  to  be 
a  happy  day.  Well — well,  we'll  talk  of  all  that 
later.  The  wind  is  going  down  a  bit.  We  may 
have  a  lull.  Riordan  wants  to  see  some  of  his 
sick  patients;  he's  a  fool  to  go  out  in  this, 
but  " 

Roy  went  into  the  hall  and  closed  the  door 
and  Jim's  arms  drew  her  close  against  him  so 
her  head  rested  on  his  shoulder.  "I'll  make 
you  a  decent  living;  I'll  have  enough  for  us — 
not  yachts  and  sables,  but  enough." 

"All  I  want  is  you."  She  said  it  so  earnestly 
that  her  voice  sounded  childish  and  broken 


and  Jim  chuckled  suddenly  and'lifted  h! 
face  and  kissed  her. 

"I'll  love  you  all  my  life — all  my  lij 
Nonie." 

But  then  the  house  began  to  watch  ai 
listen  outside  the  magic  circle  around  ther 
intangibly,  with  a  kind  of  deadly  patiencd" 
reminded  them  of  the  barriers  it  knew,  ti 
shocking  secret  it  had  witnessed— and  tl 
threat  that  secret  held  for  them. 

Jim  felt  it  too.  He  moved,  putting 
cheek  down  against  her  head  for  a  momen 
warmly,  like  a  comforting  promise.  Then  1 
said : 

"I've  got  to  see  Riordan.  I'll  be  back 

He  disappeared  into  the  hall,  his  black  hea 
shining  under  the  light;  a  vine  beat  again 
the  shutters  like  impatient  fingers  demandii 
entrance;  she  had  stood  for  a  time  thinkin 
not  thinking — mainly  feeling  his  arms  arou 
her  again,  his  mouth  against  her  own— beft 
it  occurred  to  her  that  there  had  been  son 
thing  rather  different  about  his  voice  when 
said  he  had  to  see  Riordan.  Different — w 
then,  how? 

What  was  he  going  to  do? 

But  she  knew  that;  he  meant  to  find  tli 
evidence  that  Seabury  had  found.  What  ha 
Riordan  to  do  with  that? 

The  candle  flickered.  Her  letter  to  Aur 
Honoria — written  in  another  age,  it  seem( 
to  her — glimmered  faintly  out  of  the  duF 
(Continued  on  Page  178) 


DR.  BARBARA  BIBER,  Consultant 

Child  Psycholoeisl.  Bank  Street  Schools.  New  York 

A  GROWNUP  can  be  alone  in  a  crowd — and  a  child  can  be 
alone  in  a  <;roup  of  other  children.  Sometimes  it's  obvious 
why  children  are  social  "failures."  They  are  strangers  in 
the  neighborhood.  They  dress  differently.  They  go  to 
private  schools  and  the  other  children  on  the  block  go  to 
public  schools.  Parents  can  avoid  such  situations  by  keep- 
ing their  eyes  open  and  adjusting  themselves  ind  their 
children  (within  reason)  to  the  group.  For  example,  you 
may  think  overalls  the  most  sensible  togs  for  your  small 
daughter — but  if  her  playmates  wear  dresses,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  expect  her  to  take  on  the  job  of  reforming  the 
world.  Many  times,  though,  the  reasons  why  a  child  can't 
make  contact  with  other  children  lie  quite  deep.  He  has 
not  been  able  to  get  along  with  his  own  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. He  gets  too  much  carping  criticism  at  home.  He  is 
shoved  out  of  the  family's  social  life.  Such  a  child  does  not 
feel  at  home  with  himself,  and  therefore  has  grave  doubts 
about  how  other  people  feel  toward  him.  He  may  become 
overaggressive  or  unusually  shy.  But  those  are  symptoms 
which  will  tend  to  disappear  if,  rather  than  trying  to  force 
the  child  into  our  own  pattern  ofsocial  behavior,  we  tackle 
the  problem  correctly  at  its  roots. 
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"If  IkiI  koimI  iliil  il  flit  iiw  Ut  lenrit  htnv  lo 
Itillty  I  tlini'l  htnf  tiiiyhiMh    lo  lulh  lo." 
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He's  happy  we're  minding  our  business! 

^°°ds  moke  ;[7-^'°vor 
the  te„J°  '^'^^  baby 
appro 


You  see,  our  business-sOur  only  business 
is  making  foods  that  baby  enjoys. 

No  tricks,  mind  you!  Only  thing  we  do  is 

make  True-Flavor  Foods  that  go  over 
big  with  small  folks  coast-to-coast. 

What  makes  Gerber's  taste  so  good? 

Years  and  years  of  practice  in  turning 
out  baby  foods  just  right  for  tiny  tots. 
Is  your  small  He  or  She  enjoying  the 


natural  goodness  of  Gerber's?  And  that 
perfected  texture? 

Why  do  doctors  approve  Gerber's?  Did 

you  guess  vitamins  and  minerals? 
Right!  We've  learned  how  to  retain 
them  to  a  high  degree  — in  everything 
from  Starting  Cereals  to  Junior  Meats. 

Aren't  you  and  baby  glad  we're  busy 


mor  our  uusiness: 


erber s 

BABY  FOODS 

r remont,  Mich. 


Babies,  are    our  bu sine s s  ...  our    only  business! 


Mothers 
Club  News 


^  Reported  by 

^^^^  /$<U^  '^LnA.t^ 

(Mother  of  5) 


MEMBERSHIP  REPORT: 

Every  mother  in 
America  with  a  baby 
aged  1  day  and  up 
can  belong!  A'o  duh 
dues— no  initiation! 
So  why  not  have  a 
lot  of  free  fun  swapping  baby  stories! 
Vou  can  collect  a  lot  of  helpful  hints, 
too— via  Mothers  Club  News! 


LIGHT  TOUCH.  A  small  light  attached  to 
baby's  crib  won't  keep  him  awake,  will 
keep  you  from  stumbling. 


RAVE  NOTICES  on  new  meats!  I  can 
report  that  mothers  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia are  cheering  the  true-meat  flavor 
of  Gerber's  Beef,  Veal  and  Liver. 

And  what  enthusiasm  for  the  appetizing 
color  and  texture!  Prepared  from 
Armour  quality  cuts,  Gerber's  Meals  for 
baby  are  ready  to  eat!  No  scraping! 


ECONOMY  NOTE:  When  baby  graduates 
from  (Jerbcr's  Strained  Meals  to  Ger- 
ber's Junior  (chopped)  Meals,  you  pay 
the  same  modest  price.  What  a  saving 
compared  to  the  cost  of  home-prepared 
meats. 


"FOOD- 


Send  for  samples  of  Gerber's  3  good- 
lasting  Baby  Cereals  all  with  adiled 
iron,  calcium  and  important  vitamins. 
\\  rile  to  l><  pl.  Hi-9.  Fremont,  Mich. 


Accepted  by  the  Council  on 
Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the 
American  Medical  Assoc. 
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APRICOT  NECTAR 

(A  FOOD  DRINK!) 


HearMs  Delighh 

^w^5A^i//r  NECTARS 

No  other  fruit  drinks  like  these  luscious 
"Juicidrinks!"  They're  made  from  fresh, 
ripe  California  fruit  especially  selected  for 
nectar  use! 

The  Brand  You  Can  depend  Upon 
for  Quality  i 

Nectars  are  extra-delicious  and  healthful 
as  a  food  drink  and  in  punches,  salads, 
dressings,  sauces,  sherbets,  desserts! 

Try  the  tested  recipes  on  the 
back  of  every  Heart's  Delight 
Fruit  Nectar  label! 


and 


finninlP^'*'   , 

 NECTAR  FRUIT  SALAD  DRESSING  j-  * 

Blend  1^  tahlenpoong  f^raniilaterl  nn^ai,  m  tahleHpoon;,  corn- 
HUrr  h  an<l  14  K-anioon  nail.  Stir  in  cups  Apricot  Nectar  aiul  1 
unlx-atcn  egg.  Cook  and  l>eal  with  rotary  egg  heater  until  thick- 
ened. Hcmove  from  heat  and  Htir  in  1  tJihlcKprxm  lemon  juice. 
Chill.  Fold  in  M  cup  cnam,  whipped, or  2  lahlcnpoonH  mayonnaine. 
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(Continued  from  Page  176) 
and  fell  into  obscurity  again.  She  would  not 
send  that  letter. 

Where  was  Jim,  she  wondered;  what  was 
he  doing?  She  roused  and  took  the  candle  to 
the  dressing  table;  she  showered  and  dressed 
and  brushed  up  her  liair  and  looked  at  the 
gold-backed  brush.  The  little  brilliant-set 
monogram  twinkled  and  glittered  in  the 
candlelight.  How  like  her  father  that  was; 
and  how  glad  she  was  now  because  he'd  been 
like  that. 

She  had  no  need  for  a  fortune,  no  need  

Her  thought  broke  ofT  abruptly.  Jim  might 
need  lawyers;  she  hadn't  thought  of  that. 
The  twelve  hundred  dollars  taken  from  her 
brown  alligator  bag  might  have  helped. 
Could  she.  by  any  chance,  recover  it?  She 
could  at  least  try. 

She  took  the  candle  and  went  into  the  hall. 
A  pool  of  light  came  upward  from  the  lower 
hall,  and  Roy  was  there,  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair, a  great  old  candelabra  on  the  table  be- 
side him. 

"Nonie!"  he  said.  "I  hoped  that  you  were 
asleep." 

She  sat  down,  putting  the  small  candle  she 
carried  on  the  table.  "The  house  seems 
empty,"  she  said.  "Where  is  everybody?" 

"  Riordan  said  he  had  to  see  some  patients 
and  left  during  the  lull.  Aurelia  is  asleep,  I 

suppose;  Lydia  too.  Jim  "  He  rubbed 

his  forehead  wearily  and  said,  "Jim  started 
off  for  Middle  Road.  Dick  discovered  it,  flew 
into  a  rage  and  started  to  bring  him  back.  I 
don't  know  what's  hap- 
pened to  Dick.  He  ■■■■■■i^H 
hated  Hermione;  yet 
anybody  would  think 
he'd  appointed  himself 
her  avenger." 

The  flames  wavered 
so  the  shadows  every- 
where moved.  Arrest, 
lawyers,  money! 

Nonie  leaned  forward 
abruptly.  "Roy,  I've 
lost  some  money." 

"Money!  What  do 
you  mean?" 

He  listened  as  she  ^^■^■■i^^H 
told  him   quickly  of 
the  missing  money — listened  with  a  grow- 
ing seriousness. 

"Would  you  know  the  bills,  Nonie,  if  you 
saw  them  again?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  I  have  to  fold  them  like 
this" — she  sketched  the  gesture  with  her 
hands — "for  my  billfold.  Could  it  have  any 
sort  of  connection  with — with  murder?" 

"  I  don't  know."  He  waited  for  a  moment, 
thinking,  and  suddenly  rose.  "I'm  going  to 
question  Jebe.  Don't  worry,  I'll  not  accuse 
him."  He  touched  her  cheek  lightly  and  went 
away  toward  the  kitchen. 

A  wild  wind  shook  the  house,  the  candle 
flames  lowered  and  flared  up  again.  Jim  and 
Dick  must  return  soon.  Perhaps  they  could 
not  reach  the  house  through  the  gale. 

But  Doctor  Riordan  had  returned.  His 
bag  stood  on  the  bench  near  the  door,  and  as 
the  candles  flared  wildly  the  light  caught  in 
its  lock  and  gleamed  for  a  second. 

Where  was  he  then?  It  struck  her  as  curi- 
ous that  Roy  had  not  seen  his  return;  on  an 
impulse  she  rose  and  went  to  the  library.  No 
one  was  there.  The  sea  was  so  loud  that  it 
seemed  to  threaten  the  very  foundations  of 
the  house ;  as  she  turned  into  the  hall  she  had 
a  quick  and  formless  impression  that  some- 
one preceded  her.  The  smell  of  the  sea  and  the 
rain  seeped  through  the  hall  as  if  a  door  had 
opened  somewhere. 

The  house  seemed  cavernous,  and  singu- 
larly empty.  Doctor  Riordan  must  be  some- 
where. 

She  went  to  the  door  into  the  old-fashioned, 
formal  drawing  room;  it  was  a  dark  and 
empty  si)ace.  As  she  reached  it  the  sense  of 
movement,  of  someone  near,  was  so  strong 
that  she  turned  to  l(K)k.  Hut  in  tlie  very  act 
of  turning,  ail  liglit  softly  vanislied.  There 
was  only  the  smell  of  smoking  candles,  the 
wild  rattle  f)f  tlic  windows.  Someone  stood 
lx;tween  her  and  the  rest  of  the  house,  block- 
ing her  return.  Nonie  pressed  herself  back- 
ward against  the  door. 


A  moment,  perhaps,  passed,  and  ;i 
she  could  not  move,  the  slightest  rusth 
guide  a  nebulous  and  undetermined  sh 
of  the  other  gray  shapes,  toward  liei 
passed  and  nothing  happened. 

So  long  a  time  jiassed  indeed  that  sh 
to  reason  with  herself.  Notliing  was| 
The  candles  had  gone  out  because 
strong  draft.  She  had  only  to  scream  fcl 
Even  if  one  of  those  dim  shapes  had! 
substance,  still  she  had  only  to  screail 

She  sidled  cautiously  along  the  wal 
ther  from  the  door.  She  groped  her  wiL . 
a  table,  a  sofa  anVl  chairs.  She  waitedBij 
ment,  listening;  there  was  still  no  sounH 
fireplace  should  be  at  her  right,  and  c|| 
sofa  stood  at  an  angle  near  it.  She 
cautiously  in  that  direction  and  somi 
that  sounded  like  a  footstool  slid  softl>I 
the  floor  somewhere  and  stopped.  Fool 
don't  slide  of  their  own  will  across  th(| 

There  was  something  she  had  meant  I 
she  had  thought  of  something  to  d< 
thing — oh,  yes.  She  had  intended  to  sd 

If  she  screamed  she  would  only  betral 
self.  Her  scream  could  not  be  heard  llf 
the  tumult  of  the  storm ;  panic  caught  h| 
she  made  a  quick,  uncautious  step  and  ■ 
against  a  table  and  something  on  it  ji 
Jingled  sharply  and  clearly,  a  bell-liki 
sound  of  doom. 

There  was  a  split-second's  pause;  l 
soft  rush  of  footsteps  charged  from  the 
ness  toward  her.  She  flung  out  both 
and  they  encou 


^  A  woman  changes  when  she  loves 
^  and  is  loved.  When  there  is  no- 
hody  who  cares  for  her  she  loses  her 
spirits  an<l  the  charm  is  gone.  Love 
draws  out  what  is  in  her  and  on  it 
her  development  decidedly  depends. 
Nature  must  have  its  free  course, 
must  go  its  normal  way:  what  a 
woman  wants  is  to  he  with  one  man 
and  with  him  forever.  That  is  not 
always  possible,  hut  when  it  is  other- 
wise it  is  against  nature. 

—VINCENT  VAN  GOGH. 


the  hard,  stuffed 
of  the  sofa.  Sh( 
down  on  her  km 
hind  it.  The  ri. 
footsteps  stoppet 
very  air  seemed 
ten;  then  the  foo 
blundered  softly 
She  waited,  her 
pressed  against  th; 
wark  of  the  sofa. ' 
was  a  long  silence  v, 
the  room;  the  ro' 
the  sea  was  mor< 
■HHi^^^H     tant  there.  Her 

released  from  its 
argy  of  terror,  began  to  race;  who 
there  in  the  room,  waiting,  listening  for 
traying  breath  or  motion?  Had  some 
sider,  an  invisible,  convenient  out 
whom  Aurelia — all  of  them — had  clung 
resolutely  as  an  answer  to  their  ugly 
lem — had  that  outsider  somehow,  som^ 
got  into  the  house?  Or  was  il  someone  al 
in  the  house? 

But  there  were  so  few,  so  terribly  few 
pie  in  the  house — Roy,  Aurelia,  Lydia. 
tor  Riordan.  Jebe. 

Listening,  holding  her  breath,  trying  td 
the  heavy  thud  of  her  heart,  questions  • 
on.  Was  that  Aurelia,  padding  heavily 
relentlessly — tlirough  the  gloom,  seeking 
like  a  massive,  angered  animal?  Ai 
with  her  latent  violence,  her  suddenl 
leased  anger?  But  why? 

Lydia  had  said  that  Aurelia  woul 
jealous  of  Lydia  as  Roy's  wife.  Couk 
have  meant  that  Aurelia  would  be  jealo 
anyone  as  Roy's  wife? 

Nonie  denied  that  quickly.  Aurelia  w 
have  had  no  motive  to  murder  Hermi 
Aurelia  had  not  even  seen  Hermione 
night  she  was  murdered. 

Or  had  she?  Did  anyone  know  w 
Aurelia  had  been  or  what  she  had  done,  o 
than  her  own  statement? 

Aurelia.  Roy,  Lydia.  Roy,  who  had  kn 
Hermione  all  those  years,  who  might  cf 
have  liatcd  her,  who  certainly  could  1 
killed  Seabury  wth  one  murderous  sweep 
machete.  Could  Aurelia  have  done  tiiat : 
thought  of  Aurelia's  powerful  body; 
thought  of  Lydia's  l(K)k  of  wiry  strength 
low  the  graceful  lines  of  iier  figure.  But 
was  a  man;  it  was  easier  to  accept  the 
that  a  murder  by  violence  had  been  donel 
man.  Suppose  Koy,  loving  Lydia  in 
heart,  had  heard  1  lermionc's  scarcely  ve 
taunt ,  sui)iK)sc  it  had  angered  iiini,  su|)|X)S 
an  instinctive  defense  of  the  woinaii  lie  re 
loved,  he  had  (|uarreled  with  nerinir)iu!;s 
pose  he  had  !«liot  her!  Roy,  who  had  d 
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Write  for  beautiful 
Botticelli  brochure! 


RICAN  VIOLETS 

rdal  Grower  specializing  in  African  Violets  with 
s  of  experience,  80,000  now  in  propagation,  offers 
of  growing,  propagating,  common  ailments,  and 
soil  formula.  Booklet  50c*.  No  stamps.  Description 
irieties  included.  Print  address. 

lAXTER,  BOX  1444,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

^MASTERS  GRAVY  MAKING 


ASH  MONEY! 

LTEN  and  WOMEN  w  anted  to  for- 
'-l  ward  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
|pns  for  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
j/ie  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Iloli- 
ly.  Country  Gentleman,  Jack  and 
II  and  other  popular  n^gazines. 
ig  cash  commissions.  Devote  spare 
me  or  full  time.  For  full  details 
trite  to 

«TIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

850  Independence  Square 
adelphia  5,  Pennsylvania 


ff  I  Instruction  leaflets  for  knitting  men's, 
women's  and  children's  sweaters, 
)  men's  socks.  Send  3«J  stamp  to  cover 
tage  to  Wonderized:  30-20  Thomson  Ave., 
18  Island  City  1,  N.  Y.  Dept.  J-49 


everything  possible  to  keep  Jim  from,  being 
charged  with  murder.  If  Roy  had  murdered 
Hermione,  wouldn't  he  have  let  Jim — or  any- 
one— take  his  place  for  that  dread  penalty? 
Would  Roy — would  anyone — have  scruples 
when  it  came  to  saving  his  own  neck?  But 
perhaps  Roy  had;  perhaps  that  was  why  he 
had  so  earnestly  tried  to  protect  Jim.  Con- 
science ! 

Thinking  of  Seabury,  though,  she  rejected 
that;  the  person  capable  of  that  murder  had 
no  conscience. 

She  listened,  and  crouched  lower,  and 
listened  .  .  .  and  fear  was  like  lightning, 
throwing  the  darkest  questions  into  swift, 
sharp  focus. 

Aurelia,  Roy,  Lydia !  Was  she  thinking  of 
one  of  them  as  a  murderer?  There  was  Doc- 
tor Riordan  in  the  house;  returned  secretly, 
his  bag  in  the  hall  betraying  his  presence. 
And  there  was  Dick  Fenby,  who  might  have 
returned  secretly  too.  Who  had  suggested, 
himself,  the  way  he  might  have  murdered 
Hermione.  Who,  a  man,  might  have  killed 
Seabury.  Who  was  quite  suddenly  ruthless  in 
his  determination  to  fasten  the  guilt  for  Her- 
mione's  murder  upon  Jim. 

But  if  Dick  had  acted,  he  had  acted  too 
well.  If  his  resolution  to  bring  her  murderer 
to  trial  was  actually  due  to  an  inner  desire  to 
avenge  the  woman  he  had  once  loved,  then 
he  could  not  have  killed  her. 

And  Lydia's  terror  had  been  real;  her 
green  eyes  had  flashed  fury  at  Hermione's 
smoothly  directed  thrust,  but  they  had  been 
lighted  with  a  real  terror  after  Seabury's 
murder.  And  Lydia  still  loved  Roy,  had 
come  to  the  house  that  night  to  dinner  in 
an  admitted  last  hope  of  swerving  him  from 
his  marriage  to  Nonie.  She  could  have  had 
no  other  thought  that  night;  even  an  angry 
feud  with  Hermione  would  have  lost  its  ur- 
gency then. 

Nonie  pressed  her  cheek  against  the 
smooth  fabric  of  the  sofa.  There  was  still  no 
sound  from  beyond  that  solid  bulwark.  Yet 
fear  itself  like  an  electric  impulse  drove  her 
thoughts  onward  with  a  swift  and  remorse- 
less clarity. 

But  again  the  litany  of  names  was  too  short. 
Doctor  Riordan  and  Jebe  remained.  Doctor 
Riordan  had  seen  Hermione  on  that  last  aft- 
ernoon of  her  life,  and  admitted  it.  There  was 
possibly  some  small  mystery  about  the  boy 
who  had  fallen  down  the  steps,  the  boy  Doc- 
tor Riordan  had  come  to  attend.  It  was  pos- 
sible, too,  that  in  some  way  Hermione  threat- 
ened him.  But  it  was  only  a  possibility.  And 
the  only  evidence  that  could  be  summoned 
up  against  Doctor  Riordan  was  his  presence, 
his  statement  that  the  slug  had  disappeared 
(perhaps  it  had  not;  perhaps  he  had  himself 
disposed  of  it),  and  of  course  his  bag,  pro- 
claiming his  secret  return  to  the  house.  Was 
it  Doctor  Riordan  waiting  there  in  the  deep 
shadows,  listening  for  her  slightest  breath? 

Or  Jebe?  Jebe  had  said  that  there  were 
some  people  who  wouldn't  be  sorry  that  Her- 
mione was  dead;  Jebe  had  then  turned  eva- 
sive and  silent  when  she  had  questioned  him. 
But  wasn't  the  first  statement  a  mere  state- 
ment of  fact  that  everyone  knew;  wasn't  his 
evasion  the  polite  evasion  of  an  old  and  loyal 
servant? 

Suddenly  she  realized  that  the  room  was 
very  still  and  had  been  still  for  a  long  time. 
She  was  chilled  and  cramped,  huddling  there. 
How  long  had  that  utter,  complete  silence  in 
the  room  lasted?  Was  it  as  empty  of  other 
human  presence  as  all  at  once  it  seemed? 

She  waited  and  listened  and  cautiously 
lifted  her  head.  She  could  see  only  shadows, 
with  darker,  heavier  shadows  marking  tables 
and  chairs.  None  of  them  moved ;  no  whisper 
or  motion  hovered  now  in  the  deep  dusk. 
She  waited  longer,  and  presently  somethmg 
stronger  and  more  authoritative  than  sheer 
human  reasoning  began  to  seep  out  of  that 
silence,  and  that  was  an  atavistic  sense  of 
loneliness.  She  knew  and  could  not  say  how 
she  knew  that  no  one  now  was  in  the  room 
except  herself. 

But  she  could  not  trust  that  knowledge; 
she  had  to  test  it  with  an  argument  that  rea- 
son would  accept.  She  bent  and  slid  one  slip- 
per from  her  foot,  stood  poised  with  it  in  her 
hand  for  a  second  and  then  flung  it  lightly 


Most  of  your  cooking  is  done  on  fop  of  your  range  where  true  simmer 
heats  make  cooking  so  much  easier  . .  .  cooler  . .  .  better! 

WHAT  IS  THE  CENTER  SIMMER? 

The  Center  Simmer  is  really  2  burners  in  1.  When  you  turn  off  the  hig 
burner,  the  little  center  burner  keeps  on  burning.  All  Center  Simmer 
top  burners  do  not  look  ahke,  but  you  can  easily  identify  them.  Just 
ask  the  salesman  if  the  little  center  burner  remains  lighted  when  you 
turn  off  the  outer  flames.  ' 

WHY  THE  CENTER  SIMMER  IS  BETTER 

1., Saves  gas,  because  the  Center  Simmer  alone,  as 
shown  below,  keeps  a  covered  vessel  BOILING. 

2.  Saves  time,  saves  food,  saves  boiling  dry,  saves 
delicious  flavor  and  color  of  foods.  You  can  cook  with 
less  than  a  cupful  of  water,  as  so  little  boils  away. 

3.  Keeps  foods  warm  without  over-cooking  .  .  .  only 
the  Center  Simmer  turned  low  gives  a  true  "keep 
warm"  heat ...  no  otlier  burner  turns  so  low! 

DO  THIS!  Insist  that  your  new  range  has  Center  Simmer  top  burners. 
Leading  makes  featuring  this  great  advance  in  burner  constniction  include 
A-B,  Atlantic,  Caloric,  Copper-Clad,  Cribbcn  &  Sexton  Universal,  Crown, 
DeUier,  Detroit-Jewel,  Flamex,  Garland,  Curncy,  Majestic,  Moffat,  Moore, 
O'Keefe  &  Merritt,  Quality,  Roper,  SGE  Acorn,  SGE  Oriole,  Wcdgewood. 


ONLY  A  GENUINE  CENTER  SIMMER  DOES  THIS 


center  flames  remain  burning  when 
outer  flames  are  turned  off. 


This  type  of  Center  Simmer  burner  is  made  by 
the  Harper-Wyman  Company,  who  de\'eloped 
the  patented  Center  Simmer  principle. 

HARPER-WYMAN   COMPANY  ' 

8564  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago  20,  Illinois 
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That's  all!  The  work's  all  done  ...  all 

the  measuring,  mixing,  rolling,  cut- 
ting! BaUard  rushes  OvenReady  Bis- 
cuits/res/i  to  your  grocer's  refrigerator. 


You  just  slip  'em  in  the  oven.  No  mess 
or  work,  and  best  of  all,  no  fear  of  fail- 
ure. Ballard  OvenReady  Biscuits  bake 
golden-perfect  every  time! 


BALLARD 


^<tf  Biscuits 

ready  to  eatfn  Q  minates! 

Ummmm-mmmm.'  Fresh  home-baked  biscuits 
and  then  some!  For  these  are  the  real,  old- 
fa.shioned  Southern  kind,  made  of  super-select 
ingredients  by  a  famous  Dixie-land  recipe. 
Mighty  thrifty,  too.  You  get  10  biscuits  in 
every  package  every  one  a  tender  deUght, 
with  never  a  failure,  never  any  wa.ste! 

Best  You  Ever  Tasted  or  Your  Money  Bock! 

DUlrlhuttd  Etcelutlvly  by 

BISCUITS 


across  the  room.  There  was  a  small  thump 
and  clatter  as  it  struck  some  piece  of  furni- 
ture. And  then  nothing.  No  sound,  no  rush  of 
footsteps,  nothing. 

Cautiously  she  started  toward  the  door. 
One  step  and  another  and,  listening,  waiting, 
another.  She  reached  down  and  t(x>k  ofT  the 
other  slipper  before  she  started  across  the 
hall.  She  took  a  step  or  two  and  listened ;  still 
nothing  moved  or  spoke;  nothing  came  fur- 
tively from  the  darkness.  She  reached  the 
stairway  sooner  than  she  expected  and  stum- 
bled a  little  against  the  lowest  step.  The  slight 
sound  seemed  loud;  her  heart  pounded  sufTo- 
catingly  while  she  waited,  and  then,  clinging 
to  the  banister,  she  started  up  the  stairway. 

When  she  was  halfway  along,  Aurelia 
said,  "Who  is  that?" 

Nonie  stopped.  Her  hand  gripped  the  ban- 
ister as  if  it  had  frozen  upon  it.  She  could 
not  speak;  where  was  Aurelia?  Where  had  she 
been? 

And  from  the  darkness  below,  Aurelia  said 
again,  with  that  heavy  vehemence  in  her 
voice,  "  Who  is  that?" 

And  Nonie  freed  herself  from  the  inertia  of 
terror  and  ran,  lightly,  swiftly  in  her  slipper- 
less  feet,  on  up  the  stairs,  around  the  comer, 
groping  surely  in  the  darkness  for  the  door 
to  her  own  room. 

She  slid  inside,  closed  the  door  and  locked 
it.  And  leaned,  panting,  half  crying,  against  it. 

Aurelia? 

The  French  windows  rattled  and  shook. 
Something  had  come  loose  about  one  of  the 
shutters  so  it  tapped  steadily — too  steadily. 

The  wind  sounded  like  a  voice  calling  her 
name.  It  was  a  voice;  and  it  was  Jim.  She 
ran,  stumbling  in  the  gloom,  fumbling  her 
way  toward  the  balcony. 

Jim  cried  again,  "  Nonie— Nonie  "  and 

all  at  once  the  bolt  slid  and  the  door  flung  it- 
self open.  Rain  and  wind  surged  into  the 
room,  and  Jim  was  pushing  his  shoulder 
against  the  shuttered  windows  to  close  them, 
shutting  out  the  turmoil.  "Quite  a  storm,"  he 
said,  panting.  "I  got  up  by  the  trellis." 

"Jim  " 

"What  is  it?  Nonie,  what's  wrong?"  His 
wet  oilskin  slid  to  the  floor  and  his  hands 
went  out  toward  her. 

She  cried  incoherently,  "Someone  is  here — 
in  the  house — downstairs  " 

His  hands  caught  her  shoulders  hard. 
"What  do  you  mean?  Hurry,  tell  me." 

Jim  was  there — solid  and  real — to  fight  off 
threat.  She  clung  to  him  and  told  him  what 
there  was  to  tell  and  it  was  suddenly  absurdly 
little. 

But  he,  too,  said  in  that  tense  harsh  voice, 
"Aurelia?  Aurelia  was  there?" 

"But  there  are  other  people  in  the  house, 
Jim.  Roy  and  Lydia  and  Doctor  Riordan. 
At  least  his  bag  was  there." 


Apri 

"Did  you  see  Riordan?" 
"No." 

"Is  Dick  here?" 

"  Roy  said  he  had  gone  after  you.  To 
die  Road." 

A  grim  note  came  into  his  voice."  I  Um 
he  would.  I  did  what  I  had  to  do  thrfl 
came  back  through  the  banana  plantati 
meant  to  get  back  before  the  storm  got » 
Nonie" — his  voice  stopped;  the  dim  oi 
of  his  face  looked  deeply  thoughtful— 
the  time  somebody  walked  along  the  1 
and  frightened  you>— was  it  like  this?  I  r 
did  you  feel  the  same  way?" 

The  question,  coming  sharply  out  o 
dusk  likethat,  perplexed  her ;  her  own  an 
in  a  strange  way,  perplexed  her,  too,  fo 
said  immediately,  "No." 

"What  was  different  about  it?" 

"I  don't  know.  I — yes,  I  do  know, 
other  time — it  was  as  if  that  was  meai 
frighten  me.  It  did  frighten  me.  But  this, 

now,  was  real,  Jim   "  The  truth  s 

up  suddenly  to  such  an  appalling  climax 
her  own  words  stopped  themselves  on 
lips. 

Jim  said,  "This  was  intended  to  be  i 
der."  1 

The  windows  rattled  savagely  behindi 
as  if  the  thing  he  talked  of  were  out  tl! 
trying  to  force  its  terrible  way  into  the  h , 
again. 

He  said,  "Listen,  Nonie,  You  can't 
here  in  the  dark."  He  got  out  matches 
matches,  however,  were  wet  and  woulci 
strike ;  he  fumbled  around  the  great  bed 
disappeared  on  the  other  side  of  it;  there 
a  sharp  sputter  and  a  small  glancing  lig! 
his  hand,  touching  his  brown  face  and  i 
ing  shadows  move  in  the  corners  of  the  n 
He  had  money,  a  packet  of  bills,  in  his  o 
hand. 

She  said  something  and  came  to  meet  1 
The  bills  were  folded — folded  an  inch  o 
from  the  bottom,  sharply  creased  so  t 
stayed  together. 

He  said,  watching  her  in  the  tiny,  i 
light,  "Your  money?" 

"Oh,  Jim.  Where  " 

The  flame  crawled  to  his  fingers  as 
stared  at  the  bills;  he  dropped  it  and  ligh 
another  match.  "Are  you  sure?  Could  ; 
swear  to  that  fold?" 

"  It  looks  like  it.  It— wait,  I'll  get  my  1 
fold." 

"Don't  get  it  now.  There's  not  muchqi 
tion  of  that.  It's  your  money." 

"Where  did  you  find  it?" 

"The  boy  had  it.  The  one  with  the  c 
cussion.  He'd  stolen  it  from  Hermione." 

"  Hermione!  How  could  she  have  got 
How  could  she  " 

"She  had  it  and  discovered  the  boy  t 
it  and  they  had  a  row  and  in  the  course 
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he  backed  away  from  her  across  the  veranda 
and  fell  down  the  steps.  He's  conscious  now, 
able  to  talk.  That's  what  happened.  Hermi- 
one  called  Doctor  Riordan." 

The  flame  had  crawled  along  the  match; 
he  dropped  it  and  the  darkness  in  the  room 
was  heavier ;  the  whole  house  seemed  to  move 
closer  somehow,  listening — threatening. 

"That's  not  all  he  told  me.  I  was  right 
about  the  gun,  Nonie.  It  belonged  to  Dick. 
Some  months  ago  Dick  loaned  Hermione  his 
gun.  This  boy— his  name  is  Happy — had 
seen  the  gun  around  in  Hermione's  posses- 
sion. He  knew  it  belonged  to  Dick,  and  he'd 
heard  them  speak  of  it.  He  only  knew  that 
she  had  borrowed  it.  Not  why  she  borrowed 
it." 

"Why  she  borrowed  it ! "  Nonie  cried.  "She 
was  afraid.  Who  was  she  afraid  of?" 

He  said,  "It's  easy  to  see  now  what  hap- 
pened that  night.  She  came  to  the  door  to 
meet  somebody,  whoever  it  was  that  came 
to  Middle  Road  prepared  to  kill.  She  had  the 
gun  in  her  hand.  Whoever  killed  her  snatched 
it  away  from  her.  Almost  certainly  whoever 
killed  her  knew  she  had  the  gun." 

"Dick  knew!" 

"Anybody  might  have  known.  It  would 
have  been  like  Hermione  to  boast  of  it  to 
anybody  she  had  quarreled  with,  to  say '  I've 
got  a  gun — I  can  protect  myself.'  Perhaps 
she  didn't;  perhaps  we'll  never  know.  The 
only  thing  we  do  know  is  that  the  gun  was 
snatched  away  from  her  and  she  was  shot 
with  it." 

"The  boy  knew  she  had  it,"  Nonie  said. 
"Happy  knew." 

"He  was  unconscious  at  the  time  she  was 
murdered." 

"He  might  have  told  someone!" 

"He  might.  Dick  might  have  told  some- 
one. The  point  is  the  gun  disappeared.  And 
eventually  somehow  the  slug  might  have 
been  traced  to  it.  I'm  sure  now  that  Dick 
took  the  slug." 

"Did  Dick  kill  her?" 

He  said  obliquely,  "Nonie,  there  are  some 
things  I've  got  to  do — quickly.  I  want  you  to 
stay  here  and  I  want  you  to  remember — well, 
that  thing  by  the  hedge,  that  machete.  All 
of  that  seemed  to  me  then  staged— phony. 
If  it  had  been  a  real  attempt  to  injure  you, 
it  wouldn't  have  been  delayed  like  that  until 
you  ran  to  the  house.  But  this  thing  just  now 
is  .  .  .  different.  You  were  not  a  danger  be- 
fore; but  now  I  think— well,  I'm  going  to  get 
a  light  for  you."  He  went,  fumbling  in  the 
shadow,  toward  the  little  writing  table;  he 
struck  a  match  and  peered  around  it  and 
opened  a  drawer.  "There  ought  to  be  candles 
around  somewhere." 

She  moved  to  rummage  in  the  drawer.  The 
letter  to  Aunt  Honoria  still  lay  there  and 
caught  his  eye.  She  said,  struck  with  the 
unpredictability  of  events,  "I  v/as  writing 
that  when  you  came  that  afternoon.  I  was 
writing  that  and  I  suddenly  knew  that  it  was 
you  " 

His  eyes  had  fastened  absently  on  the  writ- 
ten words  which  leaped  out  in  clear  black  ink 
from  the  white  page;  his  absent  gaze  fixed 
itself  until  the  tiny  flame  reached  his  fingers 
and  he  dropped  it  with  an  exclamation. 

"Jim,  what  were  you  reading?  Why  did 
you  look  like  that?" 

"Nothing,  nothing.  I— Nonie,  you'll  do  as 
I  say."  Perhaps  it  was  the  plunge  into  dark- 
ness that  made  his  voice  sound  frightened. 
He  said,  "I'll  do  what  I  have  to  do  now. 
Nonie,  you  will  stay  here.  Promise  me." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Is  there  a  bolt  on  your  door?" 

"Yes." 

"Lock  it." 

A  swift  conviction  came  out  of  the  dusk 
between  them;  she  cried,  "Jim,  do  you  know 
who  killed  her?"  He  did  not  reply  and  she 
put  her  hands  out  toward  him,  catching  at 
his  arms,  feeling  the  rough  wet  texture  of  his 
coat.  "You  do  know!" 

"I  think  I  know  why  she  was  killed,"  he 
said.  "I  think  I  know— but  I  can't  prove  it 

unless  "  He  stopped  and  said  almost  in 

a  whisper,  as  if  to  himself.  "Unless  Dick  has 

got  back  from  Middle  Road.  Unless  " 

He  took  her  hands  in  his  own.  "  Do  as  I  say, 
lock  the  door.  I'll  be  back." 
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A  blinding  flash  of  light  and  the  opening 
of  the  door  came  at  once;  it  was  a  flashlight 
directed  full  into  their  eyes,  dazzling  them, 
pointing  up  the  objects  in  the  room  so 
sharply,  they  were  bewildering  and  strange. 
Her  eyes  blinked  in  the  light. 

Jim  said,  "Is  that  you,  Dick?" 

It  was  Dick  and  he  came  mto  the  room, 
holding  the  flashlight.  He  said  roughly,  his 
voice  strained  and  panting,  "Jim,  I've  come 
to  put  you  under  arrest." 

Jim  said,  "I  know  about  the  gun,  Dick." 

The  flashlight  wavered  slightly. 

Jim  said,  "The  houseboy  knew  that  she'd 
borrowed  it.  There  wasn't  any  gun  any- 
where in  the  house  at  Middle  Road.  You 
took  the  slug.  She  was  shot  with  your  gun, 
Dick."  . 

There  was  another  long  silence;  this  time 
the  flashlight  remained  steady  and  blinding 
in  their  eyes. 

Jim  said,  "  It  was  incriminating  evidence, 
Dick.  I  can't  say  I  blame  you  for  getting 
away  with  the  slug.  But  you  can't  arrest 
me  " 

"Can't  I?"  Dick  said.  "Maybe  my  gun 
killed  her,  maybe  not.  But  I've  got  another 
gun  here — Wells  gave  it  to  me.  He  ordered 
me  to  arrest  you  if  anything  happened — any- 
thing at  all ;  Seabury  was  murdered  and  then 
this  afternoon  you  went  to  Middle  Road  and 
God  knows  what  you  did  there  in  the  way  of 
concealing  evidence.  He  gave  me  orders," 
Dick  repeated  in  that  rough,  uneven  voice, 
"and  he  gave  me  a  gun.  Come  on,  Jim." 

Jim  said,  "Who  else 
knew  she  had  your  gun? 
Why  did  she  borrow  it? 
Who  was  she  afraid  of?" 

Dick  replied,  "If  she 
was  afraid  of  anybody 
she  didn't  tell  me.  If  she 
told  anybody  she  had 
the  gun,  I  don't  know 
that  either.  But  you  could 
have  known  it,  Jim. 
You  lived  in  the  house. 
You  could  have  seen  it 
many  times." 

Jim  said,  "Where  is 
Riordan?" 

"I  don't  laiow.  Come 
on,  Jim." 

All  at  once  Jim  yielded.  At  the  door  with 
the  full  glare  of  the  light  in  his  face  he  said 
to  Nonie,  "Remember  what  I  told  you.  I'll 
be  back." 

She  reached  out,  caught  the  door  and,  as 
Jim  had  told  her  to  do,  bolted  it.  She  stood 
for  a  long  time,  not  moving. 

What  would  Jim  do?  How  could  he  do 
anything  if  Dick  with  his  new — and  self- 
saving — determination  actually  kept  Jim 
under  guard,  locked  him  in  some  room? 
While  Dick  himself,  knowing  now  what  Jim 
knew  of  the  gun  that  had  killed  Hermione, 
made  his  escape? 

Dick  knew  the  island;  if  anyone  could 
escape  in  that  wild  and  devastating  hurri- 
cane, Dick  could.  But  that  would  admit 
his  guilt.  No;  Dick  wouldn't  escape.  He 
would  stay;  he  would  fasten  the  guilt 
upon  Jim. 

The  shutters  rattled:  some  tree  had  fallen 
half  across  the  balcony  and  seemed  to  creak 
and  shudder.  The  room  was  darker.  The 
broken  branches  of  the  tree  creaked  again. 
She  found  a  pack  of  matches  and  lighted  one 
and  saw,  with  a  queer,  cold  dismay  that 
there  was  only  one  match  left. 

She  suddenly  remembered  that  she  had 
not  bolted  the  French  window  after  Jim  ha<' 
come  in  from  the  balcony.  She  started  across 
the  room  hurriedly,  caught  by  a  sudden  kind 
of  panic.  Halfway  across  she  stopped  and  lis- 
tened and  did  not  know  why  she  listened. 
She  lighted  the  last  match  with  a  sliarp,  quick 
gesture  and  on  an  impulse  lifted  it  high, 
l(X)king  around  the  rcx)m. 

There  was  nothing  different;  nothing 
changed.  She  turned  again  to  tlie  French 
window  and  put  her  hand  on  tiie  bolt. 

Slie  never  knew  whether  it  was  already 
Ixjlled  or  not,  for  the  tree  creaked  again, 
liul  it  was  not  on  the  balcony;  it  was  nearer, 
(•los<:,  within  the  nxim. 

That  a)uid  not  be:. 


She  turned  as  the  match  flared,  and  it  i 
the  door  of  the  great,  tall  armoire  t 
creaked.  It  creaked  and  it  was  barely  op 
a  dark  inch  or  two  showed— which,  as 
watched,  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  ^ 
ened.  The  match  in  her  hand  flared  and  w 
out. 

"Don't  move." 

The  shutters  rattled,  the  tree — m, 
door — that  was  what  had  creaked:  the  d 
of  the  old  armoire !  There  in  the  room,  acr 
dark  space !  It  creaked  again  and  there  wi 
light,  lithe  sound  of  motion.  Ho\y  curiou: 
should  be  light  and  Stealthy  like  that ! 

She  did  move  and  did  not  know  she  1 
done  so  until  she  was  backed  up  against  ■ 
wall  and  could  go  no  farther. 

"Don't  move,  I  tell  you." 

She  heard  her  own  voice  rasping  a 
tearing  from  her  throat.  "  Why — why  — 


^  Leisure,  itself  the  creation 
^  of  wealth,  is  incessantly 
engaged  in  transmuting  vealth 
into  beauty  by  secreting  the 
surplus  energy  which  flowers 
in  great  architecture,  great 
painting  and  great  literature. 
Only  in  the  atmosphere  thus 
engendered  floats  that  impal- 
pable dust  of  ideas  which  is 
the  real  culture.  A  colony  of 
ants  and  bees  will  never  create 
a  Parthenon.    —EDITH  WHARTON. 


\ 


There  was  no  answer  and  suddenly,  \ 
expectedly,  not  knowing  she  was  going  to 
it,  she  tried  to  scream.  A  hand  came  out 
the  blackness  and  caught  her  hard  across 
mouth,  hurling  her  like  a  doll  against  a  chl 
she  reached  wildly  and  a  table  went  over 
a  crash.  She  could  hear  nothing;  everyl 
was  whirling  blackness — and  then  she  ( 
hear. 

"I've  got  Dick's  gun.  They'll  say  he  didllfi 
It  would  have  been  so  different,  if  you'd  h 
the  money  you  ought  to  have  had !  So  o 
ferent;  a  will,  a  slip  on  the  rocks,  an  ac 
dent  with  the  boat.  Easier  than  this  w 
How  was  I  to  kn 
you'd  bring  no  money 
Beadon  Gates?  But 
still  be  all  right.  I'll  $ 
save  my  home,  my  pi 
tion — if  I  can  keep  J 
from  hanging,  I'll  s! 
everything.  I've  got 
save  Jim — and  if  it  hadi 
been  for  you  he'd  be  sal' 
He'd  have  been  in  Ni 
York— safe.  But  I'll  si 
get' him  out  of  it,  and  n 
You  are  my  only  dangi 
you  and  your  little  cac| 

of  money.  You  "  ; 

She  screamed  agai 
"Roy — Roy — don't!" 
And  that  dark  strain  of  violence,  of  ui 
chained  savagery,  surged  out  in  a  black  ti 
of  terror,  overwhelming  her.  She  move 
blindly,  trying  to  escape.  The  shutfe 
were  rattling  and  pounding.  No,  that  ti 
the  door — the  door  to  the  hall;  someone  u 
shaking  it! 

But  the  tide  of  terror  was  still  there,  floo 
ing  the  darkness,  suffocating,  numbing  hi 
pulses. 

"I'll  shoot  to  kill.  Not  you— but  Jim.  Bv 
Jim  if  I  have  to.  The  first  move  you  mak 
the  first  word  you  say  to  warn  them,  ', 
shoot." 

The  door  to  the  armoire  moved  and  n 
still.  There  were  voices  outside  in  the  h 
calling  her. 

"Nonie,  open  the  door!" 

Jim's  voice  was  so  imperative  a  dema 
that  her  fingers  found  the  bolt  and  slid 
and  the  door  burst  open  and  Jim  and  Doct 
Riordan  and  dazzling  lights  came  in  a  rui 
into  the  room.  A  huge  candelabra,  lighti 
anrf  ivavering,  was  in  Doctor  Riordan 's  han 
He  iield  it  up  high  so  that  shadows  fled  frc 
the  room.  She  didn't  dare  look  to  see  if  th( 
was  a  strip  of  blackness  along  the  door  of  t 
great  armoire.  She  mustn't  let  Jim  go  thei 
she  must  keep  him  out  of  range.  She'd  ni 
neuver  them  out  of  the  room. 

But  there  was  no  way  to  get  them  out 
the  room,  for  Jim  had  gone  to  the  F"ren< 
windows.  He  was  directly  opposite  the  a 
moire.  She  could  not  think;  she  must  invo 
some  excuse.  She  must  get  Jim  away  fro 
the  armoire  first;  then  think— think 
tliink  

Doctor  Riordan  was  looking  at  her  cui 
ously.  His  tliin  face  was  haggard  and  draw 
He  said,  "This  will  be  a  shock;  you'd  bctt' 
Ix;  i)repared." 

She  moved  her  lips  to  say,  "I  know- 
know,"  and  then  was  horrified  at  what  she 
been  about  to  say  with  Jim  standing  ther 
9(J  solid,  so  dear,  so  firm  and  unyielding 
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fith  the  right  scissors 

Says 

Elizabeth  L.  Maibieson, 

famous  needlework 
authority,  author  of 
The  Baby  Book  of  Knitting 
and  Crochet. 

|e  sure  your  work  kit  holds  really  top 
lallty  sharp  shears  and  scissors  designed 
|do  each  job  right. ..a  good  dressmaker's 
sars,  medium  size  utility  scissors  and 
■snipping  embroidery  scissors." 


SEWING 
SCISSORS 


AUSS  EMBROIDERY  SCISSORS. 

eedle  sharp  for  yarns,  threads,  loose  ends 
nd  a  neat  fine  finish  to  needlecraft. 

LAUSS  DRESSMAKING  SHEARS.  Bent 
jndle  means  less  lifting  of  fabrics  from 
itting  surface  and  greater  accuracy. 

LAUSS  SEWING  SCISSORS  with  keen, 
ng  lasting  edges.  Perfect  balance  and  pre- 
sion  action  make  them  a  pleasure  to  handle. 

HE  HENKEL-CLAUSS  CO. 

FREMONT,  OHIO 


SHEAR  QUALITY 

^jfcnce  77 


target.  But  she  hadn't  actually  spoken.  Jim 
was  watching  her— curiously,  too.  his  eyes 
very  narrow,  his  face  rigid.  He  looked  angry ! 

Doctor  Riordan  said  in  a  thin  metallic 
voice  that  cut  through  the  terror,  cut  through 
the  sound  of  the  storm,  "I'll  be  the  main  wit- 
ness; I  saw  the  gun  removed  from  where  it 
was  hidden— it  was  under  a  shrub  in  the 
garden.  Before  he  went  to  Middle  Road 
this  afternoon  Jim  told  me  to  watch;  he  told 
me  Hermione's  murderer  had  to  have  the 
gun  that  killed  her.  I  watched,  but  then  he 
hurried  into  the  house.  I  couldn't  find  him." 

He's  here,  she  thought;  he's  in  this  room! 

"It's  absolute  proof,  so  you  must  believe 
me.  Only  the  person  that  murdered  Hermione 
would  have  known  where  the  gun  that  killed 
her  was  hidden.  Only  " 

Jim  said  suddenly,  queerly— still  with  a 
strange  and  terrible  look  of  anger— "Tell 
her,  Riordan.  Tell  her  what  happened."  But 
Jim  wouldn't  move.  He  stood  perfectly  still. 
She  put  out  cold  hands  pleadingly  toward 
him  and  he  didn't  seem  to  see  them. 

Riordan  said,  "All  right.  I'll  tell  it  as  it 
happened." 

She  scarcely  heard  Doctor  Riordan ;  he  was 
talking  about  money,  money  that  the  boy 
had  taken  from  Hermione;  but  she  knew 
that. 

Jim  said  sharply,  "Sit  down,  Nonie.  You 
look  so  .  .  .  white;  sit  down  on  that  chair  by 
the  doctor." 

Doctor  Riordan  took  her  hand;  then  she 
was  sitting  in  a  deep  chair.  She  could  see  the 
door  of  the  armoire;  had  that  dark  small 
space  widened? 

Doctor  Riordan  said,  "You  may  as  well 
know— I'm  sorry— Roy  killed  her." 

But  she  knew  that;  she  knew:  Roy  Beadon 
of  Beadon  Gates,  with  that  dark  strain  of 
violence,  that  deep,  strong  savagery,  who  had 
intended  to  marry  a  rich  wife.  Who  had 
planned  a  will.  And  a  slip  off  the  rocks,  an 
accident  in  a  boat.  Money.  Her  money — that 
no  longer  existed. 

Her  lips  moved  again  and  no  sound  came 
out;  Jim  was  talking  in  a  very  quick  but  de- 
tached way.  Why  was  he  talking  like  that, 
almost  idly  getting  out  facts  as  if  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  her  or  with  him?  She  must 
get  him  away  from  the  door.  If  she  moved,  if 
she  went  into  the  hall,  if  she  pretended  to 
faint  perhaps — no,  no!  "I'll  shoot,"  he'd 
said.  And  he  had  already  murdered  twice. 

Jim's  rapid  words  went  on:  "—and  he 
must  have  promised  Hermione  he'd  get 
money  from  you.  To  keep  her  quiet,  I  expect, 
he  took  your  money,  your  twelve  hundred 
dollars.  She  guessed  he'd  loaned  me  money 
for  plane  fare;  he'd  probably  told  her  he 
wouldn't  have  any  money  till  he'd  married 
you.  Almost  certainly  there  was  a  bitter 
quarrel  after  we'd  gone  to  Elbow  Beach.  As 
a  promise,  I  expect,  of  more  to  come  as  soon 
as  he'd  actually  married  his  rich  wife,  he 
must  have  given  the  rest  of  the  bills  he'd 
already  taken  from  your  billfold  to  Hermione. 
And  the  only  reason  he'd  have  taken  them  is 
because  he  had  no  cash  and  Hermione  had  her 
claws  into  him .  Everything  happened  at  once : 
he  discovered  you  had  no  money,  he  discov- 
ered I  was  leaving,  and  Hermione  came  in  a 
rage  and  demanded  her  money.  He  had  to  put 
her  off,  satisfy  her.  That  afternoon— the  after- 
noon we  went  to  Elbow  Beach — Roy  dis- 
covered that  you  had  no  money;  that  was  the 
day  the  letter  from  the  lawyers  came.  That 
was  how  later  .  .  .  when  he  told  you  about 
the  letter,  Nonie,  that  was  when  I  knew  that 
Roy— that  something  was  wrong.  He'd 
opened  it,  you  see;  it  was  addressed  to  you. 
So  I  knew  he  was  waiting  and  watching  for 
definite  news  about  what  he'd  expected 
would  be  a  very  large  inheritance  from  your 
father." 

Doctor  Riordan's  voice  cut  through  witli 
a  question.  "How  do  you  know  it  was  Roy 
that  took  the  bills?" 

"Roy  gave  me  money  to  pay  my  plane 
fare.  I've  still  got  one  of  the  bills;  I  used  part 
of  the  other  one  to  pay  the  boatman  to  bring 
me  back  to  Beadon  Island.  But  they  were 
two  hundred-dollar  bills.  The  one  I've  got 
still  has  the  crease  in  it  and  it  matches  the 
folds  in  the  bills  Happy  stole;  Happy  had 
exactly  ten  hundred-dollar  bills." 


LOOK  FOR  "BOTANY"  BRAND  on  Men's  and  Women's  Wear  Fabrics  •  Men's 
Ties  •  Robes  •  Sportswear  •  Mufflers  -  Socks  •  Beachwear  •  "Botony"  Brand  500 
Men's  Clothing  •  Certified  Fabrics  for  Home  Sewing  (Certified  by  Botany  Lobo- 
rotories)  •  No-Dye-Lot  Yarns  •  Lanolin  Cosmetics  •  "Dunk"  for  Washing  Woolens 

■TfiAOEMARK.  BOTANY  MIULS.rNC.  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.  CO  PR.  1949.  BOTANY  MrLLS.  INC.PASSAICN  J. 
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"Let  me  get  this  straight,"  Doctor  Rior- 
dan  said.  "Roy  took  them  from  Nonie,  gave 
them  to  Hermione  to  keep  her  quiet  until  he 
could  think  of  a  way  out.  He  wouldn't  have 
told  her  that  Nonie  wasn't  to  be  the  rich  wife 
he'd  expected.  After  you  and  Nonie  had  gone 
to  Elbow,  Hermione  went  home  and  the  boy 
stole  them.  Yes— she'd  wait,  of  course,  until 
she  could  get  the  bills  back  quietly,  so  it 
wouldn't  look  as  though  she'd  been  having  a 
row  with  the  boy  .  .  .  just  in  case  he  didn't 
get  well.  Yes,  I  see  that,"  Doctor  Riordan 
said.  "The  thing  I  don't  see  is  why  Roy 
would  take  anybody's  money,  and  why  he'd 
give  money  to  Hermione  and  " 

There  was  this  time  a  creak ;  quite  definite, 
quite  clear.  She  wouldn't  look;  she  wouldn't 
let  her  glance  so  much  as  flicker  toward  the 
armoire.  "Jim,"  she  whispered  and  Jim  said, 
replying  to  Doctor  Riordan: 

"There's  only  one  reason.  He  owed  her 
the  money." 

"Roy!"  Doctor  Riordan  cried  incredu- 
lously. "But .  .  .  wouldn't  there  have  been  a- 
note — a  written  record  of  such  a  loan?" 

"If  there  was  one,  Roy  destroyed  it.  Ma  y  be 
we'll  never  know;  the  important  evidence  is 
the  gun." 

"Well,  I  saw  him  get  the  gun;  no  doubt  of 
that.  He  must  have  taken  it  away  with  him 
after  he  shot  Hermione.  Perhaps  he  didn't 
mean  to  kill  her;  I  think  she  came  to  the  door 
with  the  gun  and  they  quarreled  and  he  got 
away  from  her  and  " 

Dick  Fenby  was  in  the  doorway;  he  had 
been  listening.  Dick  said,  "If  anybody  ever 
borrowed  a  cent  from 

Hermione  he'd  be  in   

her  clutches  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  when  she 

put  the  screws  on  " 

He  stopped  and  cried. 
"But  that's  what  she 
did!  That  night  when 
she  came  for  me.  She 
taunted  Roy,  she  called 
him  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  she  said  he 
was  reliable,  she  said 
his  word  was  as  good  as 
his  bond.  Every  word 
she  said  was  a  dagger 

and  a  threat .  So  he  went   

to  see  her  and  they 

quarreled.  And  then  Seabury  guessed  " 

"Seabury  knew,"  Jim  said.  "I  think  I 
know  how  he  knew.  There  were  two  things. 
One  was  the  sandals  " 

"Sandals!" 

"Hermione's  green  slippers.  She'd  had 
them  on,  you  know,  when  Seabury  and  I 
moved  her  from  the  porch.  They  fell  and 
Nonie  put  them  somewhere  out  of  sight.  I 
remember  thinking  of  them  and  looking  and 
they  weren't  anywhere  they  could  be  seen. 
But  Roy— who  arrived  afterward— talking 
to  Seabury  last  night  said  something  about 
her  green  sandals.  How  did  he  know?  He  had 
to  have  seen  her.  Then  Lydia's  securities. 
Lydia  was  Roy's  alibi :  she'd  said  he  was  with 
her,  and  she'd  been  asking  him  about  chang- 
ing investments.  Roy  must  have  asked  her 
to  say  that,  made  up  some  excuse  to  satisfy 
her.  She'd  do  anything  for  Roy.  But  Seabury 
would  have  known  that  Lydia's  money  is  in 
an  annuity;  she  couldn't  possibly  change  her 
investments.  Seabury  would  have  known 
that.  I  think  it  gave  Seabury  a— a  lead," 
Jim  said.  "And  of  course  Seabury  knew  that 
Nonie  was  soon  to  make  a  will.  Too  soon. 
Probably  before  her  marriage." 

"In  Roy's  favor?" 

Dick  turned  to  question  Nonie,  and  she 
was  aware  of  it,  yet  tould  not  look  at  him, 
for  if  she  lifted  her  head,  her  gaze  would  go 
where  it  must  not  go. 

Jim  was  siK-aking:  "I  didn't  know  that 
until  a  few  minutes  ago.  Nonie  had  forgotten 
it;  it  was  in  a  letter  slu-  had  written." 

"Did  you  susixrct  Roy  Ix-fore  I  told  you  I 
liad  seen  him  get  the  gun?"  Doctor  Riordan 
asked. 

Jim's  voice  was  very  clear  and  loud.  "  I  tx;- 
gan  to  susjX'Ct  Roy  when  I  saw  how  he  tried 
tosaveine,  ICvcry  lime  I  was  in  danger  of  Ix;- 
ing  accused  of  murder.  somctxKly  somewhere 
was  trying  to  i)rolect  me.  As  if."  .litji  said 


grimly,  "somebody  had  to  protect  me. . 
that  somebody  was  always  Roy."  There 
nothing  casual  now  about  Jim's  words 
might  have  been  addressing  an  audie 
"That  phony  business  of  the  machete 
terday  morning  when  Nonie  was  wall 
along  the  hedge!  If  anybody  had  wantfil 
kill  her  he  had  a  chance  to  do  it.  Roy  wen 
Middle  Road  with  the  rest  of  us,  but  t 
they  questioned  me  alone  for  half  an  hou 
so.  He  had  time  to  hurry  back  here  and 
to  make  it  look  as  though  the  murderer 
still  here,  hanging -around  the  place, 
result  was  that  it  kept  the  commissioner  fi| 
arresting  me  then  and  there.  I  was  with 
commissioner  and  the  police  when  it  h 
pened." 

"Do  you  mean  Roy  did  that?" 

Yes,  I  think  so.  He  cut  through 
banana  plantation  and  back  again  bel 
Aurelia  phoned.  It  didn't  take  long;  t 
were  questioning  me,  so  he  wasn't  missed, 
didn't  intend  to  hurt  Nonie,  not  then, 
only  wanted  to  make  it  look  as  if  the  ir 
derer  had  been  here  at  a  time  when  I  ■ 
right  beside  the  commissioner.  And  then 
day  he  promised  to  find  the  gun,  in  orda 
keep  you  from  arresting  me,  Dick.  You  » 
going  to  charge  me  with  murder— and  1 
knew  how  serious  that  charge  would  \i 
likely  have  proved  to  be.  As  soon  as  you 
that,  Dick,  he  said  he'd  find  another  gun, 
when  I  heard  that,  I  thought,  "  He's  got  t 
gun  somewhere.  He  kept  it  hidden  in  cas 
needed  it  to  help  clear  himself,  or  me.'" 
"I   know — I 

  you  told  me.  Rior 

did  what  you  told 
to  do;  I've  got  tha 
clear.  You  told  Rior 
to  pretend  to  leave ; 
then  come  back  i 


^  ".\ii<l  oil,  my  hrelhren."  cjiia- 
^  vcrod  the  preacher  at  the  end  of 
Ills  sermon,  "for  the  wiokeil  lliere 
\<ill  he  wailing  in  the  next  worltl, 
ueepiniz  and  wailinj:  an<l  ^iiasliiiig 
of  teeth." 

"Hut,  reverend,"  sai«l  a  nicmher 
of  llie  eongrcsation.  "how  ahoiit 
those  who  have  no  teeth?" 

"Itrolher,"     .said     the  preacher 
sternly,  "tc«-lh  will  he  provided." 
—  Reprinted  from  A  TREASURY  OF  LAUGHTER, 
edited  by  Louis  Untermeyer.  Copyright, 
1946,  by  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc. 


watch  Roy.  And  F 
retrieved  my  gun.  I 
I  still  can't  believe  it  \^ 

"That,"  Jim  s 
"was  to  save  me  ag 
from   arrest.  He 
tended   to   say  li 
found  it  in  your  rocj» 
Dick,  or  some  placei 

  it  would  incrimin; 

you,  rather  than  r 
I  think  he  intended  you  to  find  Ht  r  i 
Dick.  I  think  he  intended  you,  in  the  cnu. 
be  the  scapegoat.  He  had  to  have  km 
somehow  that  she  had  your  gun." 

"Maybe  I  told  him— I  don't  know— mi 
she  told  him ! "  Dick  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
suddenly,  "Roy's  not  in  the  house 
looked  everywhere.  He's  not  here." 

Oh,  no!  That's  wrong.  He's  here  and 
got  the  gun  now!  So  near— so  near! 

Nonie  moved  and  did  not  know  what 
intended  to  do  and  Lydia,  behind  Dick,  ss 
"Where's  Roy?  I  want  to  talk  to  him.  I- 
What's  wrong?"  Her  brilliant  eyes  W 
swiftly  from  one  face  to  another  and  ' 
knew.  One  hand  went  out  to  flatten  it 
against  the  door  casing;  her  whole  ix 
swayed. 

Jim  said  gently,  "We  know  the  truth ni 
Lydia.  You've  only  suspected  it.  Roy  kiL 
her." 

Lydia  said  in  a  strangled  way,  "  I  wouldi 
have  let  you  hang,  Jim.  I  k)ve  Roy;  bu' 
wouldn't  have  let  you  hang.  I'd  have  I 
the  truth." 

"He  wasn't  with  you  when  Hermione » 
killed?"  Doctor  Riordan  said. 

"He  said  to  say  that  he  was.  And  he  « 
with  me  for  a  while.  We— we  quarreled  alxj 
his  marriage.  He  was  going  to  marry  Not 
because  he  had  to  have  her  money.  The  i 
tate  was  going  to  pieces.  He  didn't  kiv 
where  to  turn.  He's  so  proud— so  proud.  A 
then  Nonie's  father— her  rich  father,  R 
thought —  was  dying;  so  he  went  and  bronf 
Nonie  back,  and  then  he  said  he  iiad  to  mat 
her  for  the  money." 

"What  alxnit  that  night,  Lydia?"  Ji 
asked.  "What  hap|)ened?" 

"He  t(X)k  me  home;  we  (|uarreled  and 
went  away  in  the  car  and  then  in  a  lin 
while  he  came  back.  He  said"  -  her  voi 
sluxik  pitiably    "he  said  he'd  come  hack 
(( imi>nui>l  (iti  I'lim-  1X7) 
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Does  your  girdle 
have  a  crush  on  you  ? 

Twins  may  be  the  same  height  and  weight— vet  need 
different  girdle  lengths  or  hip  sizes  to  be  comfort- 
ably fitted. 

•  So  if  you  want  to  be  arresting  without  being 
pinched,  slip  into  the  Warner  s  3-Way-Sized  girdle 
that  is  yours  alone.  They're  priced  as  low  as  $3.50. 

•  Warner's  3-\^  ay-Sized  girdles  come  in  jour  lengths 
and  three  hip  sizes. 

•  And  from  over  300  styles  and  sizes,  you  can 
choose  the  control  you  want,  be  it  a  little  or  a  lot. 

•  You  ll  feel  as  lovely  as  you  look! 


Here's  a  hip-tip:  a  too-nide  girdle  washboard-wrinkles 
at  the  sides  while  a  too-small  girdle  binds  your  thigiis 
into  unlovely  bulges.  There's  a  Warner's  that's  just 
right  for  you  because  Warner's  are  hip-sized  for 

straight,  average  and  J  nil  hips. 


 .^mf^^doice  o^^mtf^/ 

You'll  have  a  line  of  least  resistance  if  it's  one  with  the 
comfiest  insistence— Warner's.  You'll  always  be  com- 
fortably lovely  whether  you  choose  tiie  free  'n'  easy  con- 
trol of  light,  mesh  elastics  or  the  firmer  control  of 
tightly  woven  elastics.  Warner's  bras  are  3-Way-Sized, 
too,  in  cup,  band  and  uplift.  At  finer  stores. 


Among  Warner's  WO  styles  and  sizes  is  the  Sta-Vp-Top  I.e  Gaul  Pantie  Girdle  #655,  in  pink,  white, 
black,  $15.00.  Alphabet  Bra  #22-99.  ABC  cups,  in  pink,  u  hite.  i>J.50. 


Ill  your  size. . .  A^ui  ^mrecfAN^tfi. 


It's  only  fitting  that  your  girdle  should  be  your  length.  A  toodong  girdle  keeps  you  pulling 
and  yanking.  One  that's  too  short  does  its  own  pulling  ...  at  precious  stockings.  In  a 
\^arner"s  you  pick  your  exact  length  whether  it's  short,  medium,  long  or  extra  long.  The 
Sta-Up-Top  Le  Gant  shown  here  features  a  waist  nip-'n'-tucker  that  won't  roll  over. 


Mrner's* 


WORI.n  FAMOUS  FOR  IE  CANT* 
"FKKt:  MFT"    .    REDFKHN'  'Keg. 


.     WARNF.RETTE*     .     STA-IIP-TOP*     .      ABC*  ALPHABET*     .  a'lURE* 

U.  S.  Cat.  OH.,   1  he  \\  uriier  Brulhers  Co. ,  New  Vork  16,  Chicago  6,  Sao  Francisco  8. 
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WITH  CLOTHES  COSTING  SO  MUCH 


There's  never  been  a  time  when  sewing 
could  save  so  much. 
And  there' ve  never  been  machines  that  made  it 
so  blissfully  easy  as  the  beautiful  brand-new 
SINGERS.  Truly,  the  finest  models  ever.  Made 


SINGER 


by  the  company  that's  been  making  the  woHd's 
favorite  machines  for  98  years. 

See  them,  try  them,  choose  \'ours  now!  And 
whenever  you  need  notions,  lessons,  services, 
count  on  yourSINGERSEWlNG  CENTER  to  help. 


•  Let  your  home  decide  w  hich  nioiU  I  xoii  buy.  SINGKR 
has  many  period  antl  mock-rn  styles.  Prices  start  at  }?89.50. 
Easy  terms.  Liberal  traile-in  allowances. 


•  You  can  trust  a  SINGER  to  last  a  lifetime.  Supplies  and 
service  always  as  near  as  your  nearest  SINGER  .SEWING 
C'EN'  l  KR.  Colonial  cabinet,  above,  holds  portable  model. 


■Imagine!  An  11-pound  machine  that  does  the  work  of 
full-size  model— the  SINGER*  Featherweight  Portabli 
Has  handv  case.  Outsells  anv  other  model  in  the  world. 


•  SINGER*  Machines  do  more  than  just  sew.  They  sew 
heautitully,  sureh'.  Come  with  basic  set  of  attachments. 
Have  non-glare  liiiht,  wuie  r.Time  ol  speeds,  eas)'  threatling. 


•  Complete  home  sewing  course  at  your  SINGER  SE\S  ING 
CENTER  given  with  the  purchase  of  a  new  machine.  You 
make  a  dress  as  you  learn,  get  advice  from  experts. 


*  FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION  SINGER  sells  its  Sewing  Machines, 
X'acuum  Cleaners,  and  other  products  only  through  SINGER 
SEWING  CENTERS,  identified  by  the  Red  "S"  on  the  window, 
and  never  at  department  stores  or  other  dealers. 

.At  right  is  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER  at  258  Main  St.,  Biddeford,  Me. 
Hundreds  from  coast  to  coast.  For  address  of  your  SINGER  SEWING 
CENTER  sec  classified  phone  directory.  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

TlU.Rl.'S  ONIi  NEAR  YOU  TO  Si:i<yi.  iOl 

Cot>yrlclit,  U.8.A.,  11140,  by  TIIK  HIN'iKII  MAM  TAr  Tl;niNr;  co.MI-AN'r  All  rlKliln  ri'u  rviHl  for  nil  rouiilrlaa. 
•lUs.  U. «.  Pat.  Off.  I<y  THE  KINOKK  MANUrACTUUINU  (  OMPANY 


•  Right-color  thread,  right-si/e  zipper,  scissors,  skirt 
mai  kt  r— your  SINGER  SEWING  CEN  l  ER  has  every  notion 
you'll  need.  They'll  cover  buttons,  make  buttonholes,  too. 
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By  .Ellen  Borden 


(Cotitinued  from  Page  184) 
ice  peace  with  me.  Later  when  I  knew 
rmione  had  been  murdered,  he  told  me 
.  It  if  we  said  we'd  quarreled  it — it  showed — 
ivould  show  Nonie  that  we  were" — a  slow 
'sh  came  up  into  her  face — "on  quarreling 
jms.  He  didn't  want  Nonie  to  know,  he  said, 
'it  he  loved  me.  So  we'd  not  tell  anyone 
It  we'd  quarreled  and  he'd  gone  away  for 
If  an  hour.  He  said  that  we'd  say  he'd  been 
[:h  me  all  the  time  and  that  I'd  asked  him 
3ut  some  investments.  I  believed  it  until 
ibury  was  killed  like  that;  until  I  knew 
it  Nonie  had  no  money  and  he  had  known 
ind  wouldn't  tell  me.  I  love  him ;  I  still  love 
n.  But  there's  a  thing  called  conscience, 
ouldn't  have  let  you  hang." 
i  That  was  what  she'd  meant :  a  thing  called 
iscience.  Nonie  let  her  eyes  flicker  once  to- 
rd  the  armoire;  there  was  no  sound,  no 
)tion.  How  could  any  of  them  know  that 
irder  waited  there ! 

Jim  said,  "He  wanted  Nonie's  money?" 

"He  had  to  have  it.  He'd  borrow-ed  money; 

jh,  he  said;  he  said  he  had  to  return  it  or 

e  his  plantation." 

"Who  loaned  him  money?" 

"I  thought  it  might  be  Hermione.  I 

Dught  that  because  of  the  way  she  talked, 

at  night — before 

ewasmur-  ^  , 

red   "  Lydia 

ddenly,  without 
y  warning,  slid  into 

chair  and  fiung 
r  hands  over  her 
;e  and  began  to  cry. 
Vhat  are  you  going 
do?"  she  asked 
akenly. 

Nonie  gianced 
ain  toward  the  ar- 
jire  and  she  started 
her  feet;  her  throat 
IS  numb,  her  lips 
re  frozen  and  Jim, 
Itching  her,  flung 
-nself  at  the  widen- 
door  of  the  ar- 
jire. 

Lydia  screamed 
d  shots  roared 
ainst  the  walls  of 
e  room.  Roy  was  be- 
een  Jim  and  Dick, 
•uggling,  knocking 
ick  across  a  chair, 
f-king  away  from 
-n's  hold  on  his  arm ; 
icre  were  shots 
[{ain,   this  time 

[rough  the  ceiling.  Lydia  screamed  and 
'reamed  and  Roy  gave  a  mighty  tug  and 
died  away  and  reached  the  French  windows 
id  they  were  open.  He  plunged  through 
ito  the  balcony;  there  was  a  wild  rush  of 
in  and  wind  and  sound,  and  then  only  the 
ght  and  the  wind  and  the  rain  and  the  door 
"inging  wildly.  And  Lydia's  screaming. 
Jim  had  the  gun  in  his  hand.  Dick  was 
rambling  to  his  feet,  rubbing  his  jaw.  Doc- 
r  Riordan  said,  "Let  him  go." 
Nonie's  throat  was  suddenly  unlocked. 
You  knew — Jim,  you  knew  he  was  there." 
Jim  came  to  her.  "Of  course,"  he  said.  "I 
w  your  eyes — I  saw  the  red  mark  on  your 
ce.  I  was  waiting.  I . . .  wanted  him  to  know 
1  the  proof  we  had."  He  put  his  hand  gently 
jainst  her  face. 

"He  didn't  deserve  mercy,"  Doctor  Rior- 
an  said  sternly. 

)iCK  said  slowly,  "Jim,  why  did  he  try  to 
ive  you?  He  could  have  let  you  take  the 
ip.  It  was  getting  my  gvm  in  order  to  pro- 
;ct  you,  by  implicating  me,  that  actually 
roved  he  did  it.  It  was  his  own  act.  If  he 

adn't  done  that  " 

Jim  said  slowly,  "  I  was  his  only  chance  to 
icoup,  to  save  his  plantation.  Riordan  said 
e  didn't  mean  to  kill  Hermione;  but  per- 
aps  he  did  mean  it.  You  see,  if  Hermione 
'as  out  of  the  way,  I'd  inherit.  And  we'd 
larmed,  Roy  and  I,  to  run  the  two  planta- 
ions  together,  as  a  partnership.  It  would 
ave  saved  his  plantation,  his  pride,  every- 
hing  he  lived  for.  When  he  learned  that 
fternoon  that  Nonie  had  no  money,  then 


They  say  I'm  distracted  and  lost. 
I  think  I'm  impacted  and  bossed. 
When  1  was  a  kid, 
They  ruined  my  id; 
So  now  I  raise  Cain  when  I'm 
crossed. 

I  emote  with  a  speed  supersonic. 
I'm  sadly  in  need  of  a  tonic. 
I  envy  the  peace 
Of  the  Ancients  of  Greece; 
O  Plato,  please  make  me  piatonic! 

Ail  I  can  do  is  doubt; 

I'm  getting  much  too  thin; 
My  ego's  too  far  out; 
My  id  is  too  far  in! 

★  ★★★★★★★ 


I  think  he  made  a  decision  to  act.  But  I  came 
back.  He  didn't  expect  that.  He  thought  I'd 
have  a  perfect  alibi.  That  was  the  essential 
part  of  his  plan.  I  would  inherit  from  Her- 
mione; I  would  be  all  too  grateful  for  his 
offer  to  enter  partnership;  and  nobody  could 
suspect  me  of  murder  because  I'd  be  on  a 
plane  at  the  time  she  was  murdered.  He  had 
to  save  ime  or  his  whole  scheme  fell  apart. 
If  they  hung  me  for  Hermione's  murder,  he 
was  lost.  He  had  to  have  me." 

I'll  kill  even  Jim.  Even  y?>n.  That  was  what 
Roy  had  meant.  Nonie  remembered  that 
and  then  she  saw  Aurelia  in  the  doorway. 

AtTRELlA  had  heard;  she  knew.  She  said,  ' I 
was  afraid  of  this  1  He  was  not  a  planter,  Jim. 
Everything  went  wTong,  always.  But  he  was 
so  proud."  She  looked  at  Nonie.  "I  wanted 
you  to  marry  him.  He'd  have  your  money, 
yes,  and  that  would  help — you  must  have 
seen  that  the  plantation  needed  money.  But 
mainly  I  wanted  you  to  be  his  wife.  Well — 
this  is  the  last  of  the  Beadons  of  Beadon 
Gates.  Where  will  he  go,  Jim?  What  will  he 
do?" 

No  one  looked  directly  at  anyone  else. 
Dick,  however,  went  quietly  to  Aurelia.  "  It's 
better  this  way,"  he  said.  He  led  her  from 
the  room.  Lydia  rose, 
the  tears  shining  on 
her  face,  and  went 
away,  too,  her  head 
still  high. 

Doctor  Riordan 
said,  "He'll  take  the 
motorboat.  That's  my 
guess,  in  spite  of  the 
storm."  He  looked  at 
Nonie  and  then  at 
Jim.  "I  don't  see  why 
he  tried  to  kill  No- 
nie— if  that's  what  he 
meant  to  do  this  after- 
noon." 

Jim  was  going  to 
the  French  windows, 
and  he  spoke  over  his 
shoulder.  "Because 
she  could  identify  the 
money,  of  course.  He 
had  to  kill  her  before 
somebody  found  the 
money  and  Nonie  said 
it  had  been  stolen  from 
her.  It  was  too  direct, 
too  damning  a  chain. 
He  wouldn't  have  hurt 
her  other^vise." 

Oh,  but  he  would 
have  murdered  some- 
time; the  dark  seed  of  violence  was  already 
in  his  heart.  A  slip  on  the  rocks.  Money  she 
hadn't  had;  a  marriage,  a  will.  But  Her- 
mione could  not  resist  the  cat-and-mouse 
game  which  had  so  evil  and  strong  a  fascina- 
tion for  her— and  this  prey  was  too  strong. 

They  were  talking,  tracing  the  inevitable, 
terrible  pattern  of  murder,  speculating  on 
things  they  could  never  know  now:  how 
had  Roy  known  that  Seabury  believed  him 
guilty;  had  he  told  liim  in  words,  had  Roy 
guessed  when  Seabury  tried  to  telephone  to 
the  police  commissioner?  She  sat  huddled, 
listening,  not  listening. 

Suddenly  Jim  said,  "You  see.  Nonie  was 
afraid.  I  think  when  I  realized  that,  when  she 
said  the  house  seemed  to  watch  and  listen, 
then  I  began  to  be  sure.  You  can't  be  afraid 
of  a  thing;  you  have  to  be  afraid  of  a  person. 
There  was  a  latent  savagery  in  Roy;  she 
sensed  its  presence.  She  was  afraid  and  didn't 
know  why  she  was  afraid." 

"Jim."  Nonie  went  across  to  him.  "Jim," 
she  said,  and  stopped.  She'd  tell  him  some- 
time all  the  things  Roy  had  said. 

Jim  put  his  arms  around  her  close  so  her 
head  pressed  against  his  shoulder.  She  knew 
that  the  doctor  had  gone. 

"The  weather's  changing,"  Jim  said  after 
a  while.  "Listen— the  wind's  going  down. 
Morning  will  be  sunny.  And  one  day— one 
day  soon,  my  darling,  we'll  fly  home,  right 
up  into  the  blue  sky."  He  broke  off  abruptly 
and  thought  and  said,  "That's  about  as  near 
heaven  as  we  can  get.  And  then  we'll  come 
back  to  Middle  Road.  We'll  come  back 
home."  THE  END 


SINGER  PRESENTS 

llie  all-new  cleaner  with 


The  SINGER  exclusive  "magic  handle" 

puts  controls  within  finger-tip  reach. 
And  that  includes  .AUTOM.ATIC  CORD 
CONTROL  — the  wonderful,  new  SINGER 
feature  that  ends  tiresome  winding  and 
unwinding  of  cord  on  old-fashioned  hooks. 


SINGER   Automatic  Cord  Control 

lets  you  pull  out  extra  cord  as  you 
need  it.  Then  push  the  magic  button, 
and  Zip.' — yourcord  disappears — out 
of  your  way  as  you  clean! 


PLUS  ALL  THESE  WONDERFUL  SINGER  EXTRAS! 


Gets  more  dirt,  gets  it  faster.  Because  the  SINGER  has 
Dual  Suction  —  2  fans  instead  of  I.  Another  SINGER 
exclusive. 

New  "floating"  brush  adjusts  automatically  to  most 
rug  thicknesses.  Ends  the  trouble  and  guesswork  of 
adjusting  brush  by  hand  or  foot  pedals. 

More  cleaning  power  when  you  need  it.  2-speed 
switch  for  light  and  heavy  cleaning. 

No  more  foot-pedal  acrobatics.  SINGER  magic 
handle  adjusts  to  any  position  you  like. 

So  easy  to  store!  Hangs  flat  in  closet! 

So  easy  to  carry  with  midway  hand-grip! 

Unit  is  only  5  inches  high!  Gets  under 
most  furniture! 

New  "all-around"  bumper  protects  fur- 
niture— never  smudges! 

SEE  IT  TODAY! 

For  your  protection.  SINGER  sells  its  sewing  machines, 
vacuum  cleaners  and  other  products 'only  through  SINGER 
SEWING  CEN  I'ERS,  identified  by  the  Red  "S"  on  the  window, 
and  never  through  department  stores,  dealers  of  other  outlets. 


SINGER*  VACUUM  CLEANERS 
ARE  SOLD  ONLY  AT  YOUR... 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

THERE'S  ONE  NEAR  YOU  TO  SERVE  YOU 

Copyrleht,  U.S.A..  1949.  by  THE  SINGER  .MANLITACTURING  CO.MPANY.  All  rights  reserved  for  all  countlieg. 
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Match  and  Multiply  with  Avondale 


Because  Avondale  fabrics  are  dyed-in-the  yarn,  you 
get  the  exact  same  colors  in  solid  shades  and  stripes 


One  smart  dress  can  lead  to  endless 
smart  outfits,  when  you  start  with 
smooth  Avondale  cotton  chamhrays 
in  Companion  Colors.  The  same  stay- 
fast,  dyed -in -the -yarn  colors  are 
woven  into  solid  shades  and  stripes, 
and  the  patterns  are  woven  through. 
Soft,  Avondale  chambrays  are  easy 

Avon  DALE 


to  handle,  drape  and  sew  .  .  .  sturdy, 
they're  made  for  washing  and  wear. 
Sanforized",  all-cotton  ...  in  a  range 
of  qualities  and  prices  ...  in  ready- 
to-wear  and  piece-goods. 

Look  for  the  blue  label  that  identi- 
fies these  Avondale  Valerie  cham- 
brays in  Companion  Colors. 

Dycd-in-the-yarn  fabrics  .  .  . 
the  stay-fast  colors  are  woven-in 


58  Worth  Street,  New  York  13 


Start  with  this  liare-top 
hasic  dress  in  an  iridescent 
Valerie  chamhray  by  Avon- 
dale  .  .  .  and  use  a  lighter 
iridescent  Valerie  cham- 
hray, in  matching  color, 
for  the  lining  of  its  town- 
right  jacket. 

Simplicity  Paltern  2817 

[  light-toned  iridescent  Valerie  chamhray  for  the  hat 
and  l>ag  that  make  it  a  complete  outfit. 

simplicity  Pattern  2173 

i 

For  a  change,  add  a  stile,  easy  without  a  pattern,  in  a  match- 
ing dark-toned  iridescent  stripe. 
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By  Marion  PluiHni<>i 


>;^V*   Small  scarf  with  pearls  sewn  to 


Add  a  bias  fold  of  plaid  taffeta 
to  a  scooped-out  neckline.  Fill 
with  shirred  organdy  edging;. 


edge 


tuck  in  belt  or  tie. 


Along  with  spring  come  thoughts  of  last  year's 
dresses  and  suits  which  are  still  too  good  to  discard.  It's  the  new 
plunging  neckline  you  cut,  the  exciting  new  fabrics  you  use, 
which  make  your  clothes  come  to  life.  Try  a  bold-plaid  taffeta, 
the  new  ribbon-knit  material,  or  a  contrasting  polka-dot  silk.  All 
these  ideas  take  a  minimvim  of  time  to  make,  cost  little  money. 


Simple  ribbon-knit  fabric  dickey, 
organdy  back.  Use  1-inch  picol- 
edge  ribbon  for  neckband  and  bow  . 


Contrasting  polka-dot  silk  makes 
facing  for  sleeves  and  a  scarf- 
collar  which  button,  to  the  dress. 


Take  bias  strip  long  enough  to 
around  neck  twice,  tie  bow.  Add 
collar  piece.  Small  cuffs  for  glov 


Send  mt  to  .lonrnal  Rfforpn***'  Library,  Pliilad«'li»liia  .'i,  l»a.,  for  Ko. 
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GLAMOUR  STEP  BY  STEP. . . 
a  mist  of  smooth  sleek  nylon 

to  flatter  every  graceful  leg  line . . . 
in  the  new  1949  Easliion  Harmony  Colors. 


MOJUD 


STOCKINGS  by 

Of  course,  smart  women  prefer  Mo jud  Lingerie,  too! 
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tkese  two  ultra  -  popular 
BRASSIERES 


^  ^-ALLEGRO" 

combines  highly  accentuated 
uphft  with  lovely  rounded  lines 

and  a  marked  line-of-separation.  ' 
For  bosoms  which  range  from  a  little 
below  to  a  little  above  average: 

bandeaux,  Tearose  or  White  Broadcloth, 
SI. 50 ;  with  2-inch  band,  Tearose  or 
dcloth,  $2.00;  Black, 
"earose  or  White 

Satin,  $2.50. 

*"INTER-LUDE' 
moulds  average  and 
some  less-than-average  bosoms 
into  classically  rounded  lines  and 
offers  the  added  advantage  of  a 

deep  V-front.  Tearose  or 
White  Broadcloth,  $1.50; 
White  or  Black  Satin     ^^^^  "There  is  a 

with  low-back,  $2.00.  ^^^^  MaiJen  Form  for 

Every  Type  of  Figure!" 

Send  for  free  Style  Folder:  Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  16 


LOOKS  LIKE 
USUAL  POCKET 

Imagine  carrying  a  smart 
purse  with  a  cleverly 
concealed  pocket.*  It's  an 
ingenious  hideaway  for 
your  valuables  —  a 
secret  that  you  need  not 
share  with  anyone. 
It's  another  triumph  by 
Marcraft. 

Bog  illuslraled  -  $1  5 
Many  ofherj  from  $5.95 

A  Qualify  Bag  Sold  Only 
At  Quality  Sforai 
.^J^.  -   -•''<"■  U  S-  Off. 

H.MARGOLIN  &  CO.inc 

330  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


fi:nders  keepers 

(Continued  from  Page  67) 


garage  and  filling  station  down  by  the  mill 
bridge.  A  good  chance  there,  Willie  so  shift- 
less and  all.  He  meant  to  own  that  place 
outright  someday. 

He  might  talk  to  pa  again  tonight,  let  him 
have  two-three  crisp  hot  tinkers  in  him  first. 
He  dug  into  his  hated  books,  forgot  that 
crazy  outlander. 

After  school  he  went  down  to  the  river 
shore,  got  some  week-old  lobster  bait  off  Ray 
Auld,  minced  his  chum  in  Nancy  Auld's 
meat  grinder  and  boiled  out  the  grinder  for 
her.  Then  he  crossed  the  state  road  above 
the  mill  bridge  and  hit  through  Dunham's 
meadow  to  the  bay  shore. 

Mis'  Brier  was  in  her  kitchen,  and  he 
asked  her,  "Wes  going  to  use  the  skiff  to- 
night, ma'am?" 

She  smiled  at  him,  a  big  hearty  woman, 
make  two  of  Wesley.  "Why  now,  I  don't 
hardly  think.  You  go  ahead,  Andy  love." 
Gave  him  the  oars  and  a  cooky  to  boot. 

That  old  bay  was  some  calm  and  white 
this  evening.  He  recalled  how  his  mum  used 
to  like  a  boat  ride  here,  the  sunsets  and  all. 
Tide  still  coming  strong,  and  he  could  spy  a 
school  of  fish  curving  round  the  spar  offshore. 
He  took  the  skiff  off  the  outhaul  and  set  his 
gear  under  her  thwart.  Just  about  to  shove 
off  when  something  caught  his  eye  up  by 
the  edge  of  the  meadow. 

It  was  her.  On  top  the  bank,  looking  at 
him  big-eyed,  half  smiling  that  same  way 
she  had  this  forenoon.  Never  said  a  word 
or  made  a  move.  Just  merely  stood  there 
in  case  he'd  happened  to  change  his  mind. 

Crossed  up  for  fair.  He 
sighed  tH^tagh  his  nose.  ^^Hi^^^H 
"Okay,   come   ahead  if 
you've  got  to." 

She  lit  off  that  bank 
and  came  flying  into  the 
boat  before  he  got  the  ^^^^^^^^^ 
words  out.  Rowing  off,  he 
saw  that  fat  old  Mis'  Brier  not  minding  her 
business,  gawking  and  twiddling  her  fingers 
at  him.  Women. 

Though  come  to  find  out,  this  outlander 
proved  no  great  bother  afloat.  Weighed  noth- 
ing, sat  still,  didn't  even  chatter.  Used  her 
eyes  considerable,  however.  Took  in  the  jig 
and  line  and  can  of  chum  under  his  seat, 
watched  his  oar  tips  feather,  his  wrists  turn- 
ing the  butts. 

He  gave  her  a  peek  now  and  then,  no  harm 
in  that.  She  sat  up  proper,  her  legs  together, 
hands  in  her  lap.  She  breathed  long,  her  eyes 
sparkled,  as  if  hardly  holding  herself  in. 
Only  thing  she  said  all  the  way  out,  she 
wrinkled  her  nose  and  said  to  him,  "Some- 
thin'  died  in  that  can?" 

"That's  to  draw  fish."  She'd  be  sorry  yet. 

He  tended  his  knitting  and  was  out  over 
the  ledge  in  good  time.  Overran  the  spar 
buoy,  turned  and  drifted  back  on  it,  casting 
chum.  He  made  fast  to  the  buoy  and  let  the 
skiff  tail  out  the  length  of  her  painter.  Hove 
his  new  jig  and  went  to  it. 

All  this  time  she  had  an  eye  on  everything. 
As  his  first  fish  came  splattering  aboard,  all 
of  a  sudden  she  laughed  out  loud  like  a  song 
and  her  toes  drummed  the  skiff  bottom. 
Soon  he  got  another,  then  another.  She  fair 
screamed  with  glee.  That  jig  was  all  right. 

"Want  to  try?"  he  said,  some  pleased 
himself. 

She  fetched  in  a  breath  at  the  very  idea. 
Took  his  jig  without  speaking  and  gave  it  a 
sling.  Line  fouled,  of  course,  jig  whistled 
close  past  his  ear  and  clierplunked  alongside. 

You  couldn't  help  laugliing,  she  was  that 
unhandy.  Slie  got  red  and  flustered,  looked 
lit  to  cry.  No  heli)  for  it— after  lie'd  un- 
snarled his  line  he  tcK)k  and  showed  her. 

She  learned  (|uick,  at  that.  And  finally  she 
got  one,  and  so  tickled  she  couldn't  liardly 
stay  inside  the  boat.  She  sang,  she  talked 
to  iuT  fish,  she  shivered  all  over.  Me  waited 
while  she  luxjked  another.  Dusk  coming  on 
now,  and  the  tide  going  slack.  He  flipix;d 
in  a  few  more  and  put  for  home. 

But  now  this  trip  she  was  wound  up  aiui 
jabbered  ail  the  way.  Sfjmcthing  in  her  had 


^  Life  is  like  a  ladder :  every 
^  step  we  take  is  either  up 
or  dow  n.  —ROGER  BABSON. 


seemed  to  let  go.  It  started  with  "Whatta 
place,  whatta  place,"  under  her  breath, 
talking  to  herself,  moving  for'rd  and  back  tgl 
his  rowing.  "Oh,  it's  love-ly." 

"It's  okay."  Something  made  him  talk  it 
down.  What  could  she  know? 

"Okay?"  she  hollered,  like  to  spit. 

She  fell  quiet,  scared  or  thinking.  Then  she 
began  telling  him  how  it  was  where  she  had 
lived,  the  Home,  she  called  it,  up  in  Boston 
somewheres  called  North  End.  No  yard  to  it, 
and  nobody  let  play  on  the  street.  Time  she 
was  thirteen  they  let  her  go  to  market  with 
the  housekeeper  and  haul  victuals  back  in  a 
gocart.  Papers  and  dust  blowing,  people  jam- 
packed  in  the  street,  kids  snitching  stuff  off 
her  wagon  if  she  didn't  watch  out.  The  house- 
keeper  jawing  her  on  how  to  buy,  how  to 
save,  how  to  keep  from  getting  gypped.  Come 
seventeen,  last  year,  that  woman  took  sick 
and  she  went  alone.  They  gave  her  just  so 
much  to  feed  the  place  on.  Prices  went  up 
and  up,  she  could  get  less  and  less,  and  she 
told  them  but  they  wouldn't  believe  her.  Al- 
ways searched  her  when  she  got  back  for 
what  they  made  out  she'd  stole.  That's  how 
it  was  when  she  got  to  come  here  to  the 
camp.  It  was  like  heaven,  she  said. 

Still  is,"  she  said,  and  her  thin  arm 
waved  at  the  afterglow  and  the  bay  and  the 
spruce-peaked,  rocky  dark  shore.  "So  clean 
an'  quiet.  Smells  good.  An'  everythin'  like 
finders  keepers.  Pick  berries,  dig  clams,  catch 
lobsters,  fish,  even  pick  up  firewood  most 
anywheres.  Free  for  nothin'."  She  looked 
hard  at  him,  and  she  gave 
■■■■^^H  a  snort.  "You  an'  your 
'Hmph!  It's  awkay.'" 

He  never  said  a  word 
more.  Wanted  to  but  would 
not.  She  fired  up  like  his 
mum  used  to,  sometimes. 
Dead  right  about  the  city, 
but  about  anything  being  free  she  was  miles 
off.  He  wondered  what  she'd  say  if  he  told  her 
his  four-greats  gramp  had  settled  this  place 
away  back.  And  the  cellar  of  the  homestead 
up  in  the  woods,  rocks  in  it  weighed  a  ton  or 
more  lined  up  true  to  this  day,  and  all  by 
hand.  Free  nothing.  And  the  stumps  burned 
and  the  stones  hauled  off  and  fitted  into 
walls  to  mark  boundaries  and  pasture  and 
cornfield  before  ever  the  farming  began. 
Free  his  eye.  Anybody  had  to  buy  something  ^ 
to  start,  to  do  with.  The  rest,  and  most  the  i 
whole  thing,  was  guts  to  stick  at  it.  Not  a 
bit  of  it  free.  But  he  wasn't  going  to  blow 
about  that.  He  laughed  to  himself  at  this 
outlander  that  shot  her  mouth  off,  didn't 
know  beans. 

As  they  got  ashore  he  asked  short  off, 
"Stopping  in  town?" 
"Bolters',"  she  said. 

Bolters'.  He  thought  of  that  big  ginger- 
bread house,  once  the  town  show  place,  now 
but  a  relic  of  dead  Bolter  shipbuilding.  He 
thought  of  the  two  old  maids  lived  there. 
All's  he  said  was,  "H'm,  three  in  family." 
He  and  pa  being  two,  he  strung  more  than 
half  the  fish  on  a  bit  of  line  and  held  them 
out  to  her.  "Here." 

"But  " 

"Take  'em  and  get." 

She  was  crying;  he'd  put  his  foot  in  it 
somehow.  She  let  out  a  sort  of  gasp,  and  she 
slung  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  rose  on  iier 
toes  and  kissed  him.  Next  he  knew,  she  and 
her  fish  had  beat  it  out  of  sight. 

Mooring  the  skiff,  his  hands  shook  a  little. 
Cirls.  Never  been  kissed  before.  Not  that 
way  anyhow. 

At  supper,  what  he  said  to  pa  was  not 
what  he'd  planned.  "I  see  we  got  this  out- 
lander in  town." 

"H'm?  Fish  are  some  sweet,  boy.  Oh, 
her." 

"What  I  thought,  the  board  " 

"Couldn't  be  heljK'd,  couldn't  be  helped. 
Cynlhy  liolter  thinks  she  owns  that  charity 
camp.  She  (|ueens  it,  over  there,  once-twice 
jxT  summer.  Seems  this  charity  girl.  Julie 
Soinething-'r-other,  she  talked  Cynthy  and 
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(Conliiitied  front  Page  190) 
May  into  letting  her  stay  on  and  work  for 
tlioni.  So  Cynthy  had  some  friend  of  hers  up 
to  Boston  lix  it  k'gal."  Pa  was  stirring  his 
tea.  I  le  gave  out  a  small  chuckle. 
"Yeah?"  Andy  said. 

"Why,  those  two  ain't  got  a  dollar  be- 
tween 'cm.  No  taxes  paid  three  years  now, 
we  dasscnt  touch  the  house,  never  sell  it. 
What  I  hear,  they  eat  on  credit  too.  Now 
they  got  somebody  to  cook  and  wait  on 
them.  Oh,  they  won't  be  easy  on  her.  She'll 
cam  her  keep  and  then  some." 

Andy  remembered  what  that  girl  had  said 
about  everything  being  so  lovely  and  so 
forth.  Seemed  different  now.  What  he  meant, 
nobody  had  any  call  to  bear  down  on  her.  He 
took  a  look  at  pa,  sitting  there  laughing. 

"Well,  she  gets  time  off.  She  went  along 
with  me  this  evening,"  he  mentioned.  "She 
jigged  some  of  these  tinkers.  Smart  too.  She 
might  be  all  right,  you  can't  tell." 

Pa  choked  on  his  tea.  After  a  while  cough- 
ing, he  sat  still.  He  cleared  his  throat  a  cou- 
ple times.  "Now  you  keep  out  of  it,"  he  said. 
Proud  as  the  rest  of  the  town.  Andy  never 
noticed  it  before. 

He  didn't  forget  that  night  in  a  hurry.  Pa 
was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  he  had  got 
running  that  night  and  couldn't  shut  off. 
Threw  the  family  lawyers  at  him,  his  uncle 
and  grampa,  and  Andy  chucked  them  right 
back.  He  put  his  foot  down  about  studying 
law.  Balked  there,  pa  held  out  for  his  know- 
ing more  about  gas  engines  before  he  had  his 
way.  What  about  a  year  or  so  at  Polytech 
or  down  to  Orono? 

He  recalled  it  well  as  he  hopped  the  bus  at 
the  Center,  bound  home  a  year  and  more 
after.  Specially  the  you-keep-out-of-it  part. 
Hadn't  been  one  thing  to  keep  out  of.  Girls. 
He'd  stuck  up  for  that  outlander  kid,  was  all. 
If  pa  got  his  way  by  packing  him  out,  he  had 
his  by  ending  that  lawyer  talk  for  good, 
getting  better  fixed  for  what  he  wanted.  He 
knew  a  sight  more  about  cars  already. 

"Back  again,"  the  driver  greeted  him,  no 
hurrahs  and  not  even  looking. 

"What's  new,  Ev?" 

Everett  Goudy  still  driving  her  this  win- 
ter. Wouldn't  even  crack  a  smile  at  the  idea 
of  anything  being  new  around  town.  Same 
old  bus,  no  paint  to  mention,  smelled  to 
heaven,  seat  cushions  played  out,  and  you 
could  hear  her  valves  and  gears  before  you 
heard  her  horn.  Couple  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  ideas  right  there,  maybe.  Mighty 
few  passengers,  and  a  Saturday  too.  Noth- 
ing new  about  that  either.  Still  poor,  proud 
and  shiftless. 

What  shoppers  sat  there  he  grinned  and 
spoke  to,  passing  along  toward  the  wide  rear 
seat.  Mis'  Dodge,  Hildy  Vannah,  old  man 
Farlow  with  his  weekly  banana.  And  sure 
enough.  Miss  Cynthy  and  Miss  May  Bolter, 
got  up  in  bonnets  and  great  long  ulsters 
might  have  seen  the  light  before  McKinley. 


One  fat,  one  lean,  and  tlie  fat  one.  Miss  Ma> 
with  her  cough.  Andy  grinned  at  tliem,  toe 
tipix;d  his  hat,  continued  on.  They  migli 
have  outrun  their  credit  in  town  and  starte 
fresh  at  the  Center,  was  his  guess. 

Somebody  already  on  the  rear  seat,  wit 
loaded  paper  bags  and  parcels.  When  he  sa' 
who,  for  just  a  blink  he  i)aused,  recalling  Iw 
she'd  pestered  him  that  day.  So  long  back  i 
seemed.  She  looked  good.  But  siie  looke 
different,  you  couldn't  say  just  how.  Thinnei 
if  anything.  Quieter.  She  saw  him,  her  hea 
tipped,  she  gave  him  t4iat  coaxing  smile.  ; 

He  laughed,  sat  down.  "How's  fishinj  j 
Julie?" 

She  stated,  "  I  got  ten  lobster  traps  set, 
not  bragging. 

"Holy  cow,  in  December?"  He  looked 
her  hands.  No  gloves  on,  they  looked  sma 
but  hard,  capable.  "Whose  boat  is  it  now? 

"Corning  haddick  and  hake  came  firs 
Mr.  Auld's  boat.  I  go  out  with  him  twice 
week." 

He  asked,  teasing,  "You  pay  him  like  yo 
paid  me  for  those  tinkers?" 

Her  face  redded.  "N-nope."  She  looke 
down.  "That  was  kid  stuff,  didn't  mean  anj 
thing.  He  buys  my  haul,  he  pays  me." 

She  looked  so  pretty,  fending  him  of 
something  drove  him  to  keep  at  her.  "  Picke 
up  plenty  wood  to  warm  you,  I  guess.  It 
finders  keepers,  everything  free  roun 
here." 

"Not  quite."  Big-eyed,  she  studied  ou' 
door.  "But  I  cut  some,  last  fall.  Over  t! 
Bolters'  wood  lot.  First  snow,  I  hauled  it  ii 
Two  cords  was  all.  We  make  out.  Last  sun 
mer  I  picked  forty-seven  quarts  of  blui 
berries,  sold  them  to  the  summer  people. 

He  gave  out  a  low  whistle.  Couldn't  be  si ; 
was  kidding.  Bet  she  weighed  not  more  tha  i 
ninety  pound,  and  sat  there  and  told  all  th 
so  calm,  nothing  to  it.  Except  she  had  spun 
and  gumption,  you  couldn't  tell  her  fror 
somebody  raised  in  town. 

Miss  Cynthy  must  have  heard  them  talk 
ing;  she  turned  round,  scowling  like  a  thur 

derhead  at  this  outland         at  Julie.  Sh 

edged  away  from  him  a  little.  Old  bus  gave 
lurch,  and  one  of  her  packages  slid  to  th 
floor. 

Andy  picked  it  up,  moved  over  too.  H 
went  on  kidding  her,  but  keeping  his  voic 
low:  "Reglar  handy  man,  my-my!"  Sh 
didn't  say  anything.  "They  let  you  kee 
what  you  make?" 

She  nodded.  "But  I  pay  it  in  where  the 
owe.  We  buy  for  cash  now,  mostly.  It' 
cheaper." 

"Wait  one  minute.  They  let  you  keep  it 
but  you  " 

"This  here's  my  home."  She  cut  him  oi 
like  a  yard  of  goods,  her  eyes  narrowing 
"They  house  me.  I  just  help,  is  all.  Won't  d' 
me  much  good  if  they  lose  the  place  or  ge 
nothing  to  eat,  will  it?  I  can  plan  ahead,  the 
can't.  When  I  get  through  the  day  with  th 
(Continued  on  Page  194) 
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(Conliniietl  from  Pagf  192) 
three  of  us  fed,  dishes  washed  and  put  away, 
house  clean,  a  little  paid  in  on  debts  and 

some  left  for  tomorrow   "  She  quit  to 

breathe.  "F'eel  I'm  getting  somewheres.  It's 
a  satisfaction." 

He  just  stared  at  her.  You  could  not  be- 
lieve she  kept  house  for  them  too.  Where  was 
the  time?  Good  goshamighty  

"They're  too  old  to  work,"  she  went  on 
fast.  "Ailing  too.  You  don't  know  the  half  of 

it,  you're  as  blind  "  She  gazed  outside, 

over  the  snow-covered  meadows  to  the  bay, 
ice-capped  rocks  and  dark  shore.  "They 
never  knew  how  to  work.  They're  . . .  pitiful. 
To  me  it  comes  natural.  I'm  lucky,  that's  all. 
I  still  love  it  here,"  she  said  very  low. 

She  was  crazy  as  ever,  he  thought.  Half 
right,  half  wTong,  and  killing  herself  at  the 
wrong  part.  He  stared  at  the  floor,  shifting 
his  feet  restlessly. 

The  bus  passed  pa's  house.  It  rolled,  all 
squeaks  and  rattles,  into  town;  passed  the 
post  ofhce,  Meagher's  General  Store,  Sadie's 
Notions,  Soames'  Garage.  It  rumbled  over 
the  mill  bridge  and  climbed  the  grade  be- 
yond, shifting  gears  with  a  clamor  to  wake 
them  in  the  graveyard  bj'  the  church.  It 
slowed  down  for  Bolters'. 

Andy  glanced  up  at  that  junk  pile  of  a 
liouse,  three  floors,  dormers,  a  cupola,  porches, 
plate  glass,  paint  weathered  dirty  gray.  If 
you  could  find  a  thing  in  the  setup  worth 

working  for  Not  in  that  dump.  Not  in 

those  two  old  poor-proud  stuck-ups,  who 
took  her  money,  let  her  work  herself  to  the 
bone,  and  wouldn't  even  sit  with  her  on  a 
bus.  She  must  be  daft  to  let  them  treat  her 
like  that. 

The  bus  had  stopped.  Miss  Cjmthy  rose, 
turned,  tilted  her  head  loftily  and  made  with 
lier  long  arm  as  if  to  some  slave  she  owned. 
This  little  tyke  alongside  him  got  up  with 
her  parcels,  she  gave  him  a  last  quick,  fierce 
look,  and  carried  the  load  outside.  Set  it  all 
down  in  the  snow,  then  swung  back  aboard 
to  help  first  one  Bolter,  then  the  other.  She 
led  them,  careful  and  gentle,  as  if  they  were 
blind,  crippled,  made  of  glass.  Never  looked 
his  way  again. 

Walking  back  through  town,  Andy 
couldn't  quite  get  it  off  his  mind.  A  fresh 
easterly  off  the  river  cut  at  him,  and  he 
turned  up  his  collar.  Skim  sunshine,  smelled 
like  more  snow.  He  passed  the  schoolyard, 
the  church,  seeing  nobody.  It  wasn't  the 
inoney  wasted  on  them,  it  was  the  way  they 
treated  her  got  under  his  hide.  But  what  did 
he  care?  Girls.  Past  the  bridge,  he  spied 
Willie  through  a  window,  snug  by  his  stove 
in  the  little  ofhce,  doing  nothing.  Andy 
hailed  him,  "Be  seeing  you,  come  spring." 
Willie  nodded,  grinning.  No  cars  in  the  ga- 
rage, nobody  stopping  for  gas.  Boy,  what  a 
chance  there. 

Pa  met  him  in  the  back  entry.  He  looked 
sick,  eyes  bright  and  a  cough  wheezing  out  of 
him.  "D'  I  see  you  riding  the  bus  with  that 
outlander?"  he  accused  him  first  thing,  glar- 
ing over  his  specs. 

Andy  dropped  his  valise,  stubbed  off  his 
arctics,  hung  his  coat  and  hat.  "Yup.  First 
and  last  time,  though,  prob'ly.  Merry 
Christmas." 

But  it  had  proved  one  no-account  Christ- 
mas, he'd  thought  weeks  after,  back  at  his 
books  and  machines  and  blueprints.  Half  the 
town  down  with  flu  and  the  rest  worn  out. 
No  colored  lights,  no  presents,  no  trees,  no 
carols,  no  church  social.  Himself  too  bus\- 
anyhow,  he'd  scarcely  left  the  house.  Still 
and  all,  he  had  left  pa  on  the  mend.  Moro 
and  more,  as  he  tended  him  that  week,  Andy 
had  set  his  heart  on  getting  through  this 
extra  sclKwling  fast.  They'd  told  him  at 
school  he'd  Ik-  clear  by  mid-April. 

All  this  lime  kjoking  forward  to  gettinK 
home  for  g(xxl.  Ix-cause  then  he  could  really 
Ko  to  work.  Tliat  was  it,  he'd  kept  tellin;; 
himself.  So  when  his  marks  were  okay  and 
the  day  came,  lii-  could  hardly  wait.  Stoijix  d 
ill  at  the  Mariners'  Savings  and  got  hi. 
money  fcjr  Willie  Shames.  Then  he  hired 
Jiidtie  Bullivant  to  draw  up  paiR-rs  so  all- 
hred  lenal  you  couldn't  make  head  n(jr  t.iil 
ol  them,  one  (or  Willie,  one  for  himself.  He 


fs^"'^^!^  Lon£  Stemmed  Lool> 


'^'^t^^      1"  a  carnation  print 
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:  caught  the  bus  and  sat  on  the  wide  rear 
;  and  looked  out  the  window,  whistling  low 
)ugh  his  teeth.  Felt  prime.  Spring  on  the 
\  the  soggy  meadows  showing  a  sight  of 
01  on  a  south  slope.  And  the  old  bay  that 
;  your  eyes  smarted.  Poor-proud,  poky 
all,  it  was  home.  He  recalled  how  he'd  sat 
;  with  Julie.  How  they'd  talked.  How 
dsome  she  looked  when  she  smiled  or  got 
1.  And  how  she'd  read  his  thought  and 
mad  at  him.  Then  he  quit  remembering, 
a  was  okay  again  but  persnickety,  dead 

of  his  own  cooking.  That  was  okay, 
ly  told  him,  pitching  in.  He  was  home 
'  for  good,  at  last.  He  and  Willie  closed 
deal,  and  the  very  first  thing  Andy  painted 
:w  sign,  SOA.NIES  &  M.\RR.  She  looked  fine. 
A  he  fetched  in  an  overhaul  job  on  Luke 
ley's  truck,  and  he  began  to  talk  to  old 
Farlow  about  the  bus  and  another  idea  he 
,  bigger  yet.  As  folks  saw  signs  of  life 
jnd  the  garage,  cars  jacked  up  through 

winter  began  to  stop  in  for  gas  and 
±ups.  Everything  going  good.  Had  what 
1  wanted  all  this  time,  he  told  himself. 
Jl  the  same,  came  into  mind  this  curious 
ion.  Caught  him  in  the  morning  before  he 
up,  or  any  time  if  he  was  alone  and  not  a 
)le  lot  to  do.  As  if  he'd  forgotten  some- 
ig  the  day  before,  couFdn't  recall  what  it 
.  He'd  go  around  tr>-ing  to  think,  get 
rhere. 

t  was  over  a  week  he'd  been  home  with- 
happening  to  run  into  Julie.  Nobody  hap- 
ed  to  speak  of  her  or  of  the  Bolters  either. 
r  Auld  had  his 
)S  up  and  boat 
are,  painting  and 
rhauling.  Andy 
ht  ask   him  or 
lebody,  he  might 
hispa.  He  couldn't 
himself  asking 
body. 

»ne  day,  returning 
5  Brier's  battery 

the  pickup,  he 
^  the  mansion 

it  looked  as  if  no- 
ylived  there.  That 
i  him  a  turn.  What 

hose  two  had 
«d   away?  She 

Id  have  left  town.  Where  would  she  go? 
othered  him  some. 

nother  time,  must  have  been  two-three 
<vs  he  was  home  now,  he  was  walking  up 

road  to  bring  in  Colebrooks'  car.  After 
1  i,  near  suppertime,  and  as  he  passed  the 
;  ch,  he  saw  the  basement  door  open,  Ella 
;-cer  and  Susie  Rouse  fixing  for  a  social. 
:  as  a  bean  supper,  he  remembered.  Then 
in  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  rise,  in  the 
(v  he  could  see  this  car  parked  outside 
( ers'.  Doc  Clegg's  car,  he  would  know  her 
S^rhere.  So  they  were  still  there,  at  least. 

"hen  he  reached  the  end  of  the  back  walk, 
1  loc  came  out.  Andy  thought  a  whole  lot 
E  'octor  Clegg.  He  remembered  how  good 
E  been  to  them  when  mum  was  sickening, 
r  11  chance  he  got  paid  regular,  you'd 
I  he'd  have  moved  out  long  since.  But 
i  uck  it  out,  always  cheerful. 

'A'ell,  if  it  ain't  Andy  Marr."  The  dumpy 
t;  guy  shifted  his  bag  to  shake  hands. 
/  through  school  and  raising  Cain  in  busi- 
e  How'd  you  find  your  pa,  boy?" 

jood,"  Andy  told  him.  "You  must  have 
1  led  him  into  it,  doc." 

-  )IDn't  do  nothing.  Made  up  his  mind  to 
V  was  all.  Now  here  " — he  reared  back  his 
e  at  the  house — "  we  got  a  ver\^  different 
t  ude.  As  the  old  lady  says  when  they 
si  d  her  how  she  happened  to  live  so  long, 
■'  I  plain  case  of  no  telling."  He  laughed  a 
t  ,  but  shook  his  head, 
ust  be  somebody  sick  bad,  then.  Andy 
't  know  what  to  say,  but  he  had  to 
Which?" 

,  both,"  the  doc  said,  "both.  And  you 
— Clcgg  was  peering  up  and  down  the 
r.aking  sure  nobody  was  in  hearing — 
..now  something?  I'd  go  before  the 
:  ard  of  medicine  and  testify  those  two 
't  be  alive  today,  nor  they  wouldn't 
xtn  a  year  ago.  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
wkgone  in  there." 


fir^Du/  vame 

By  Vircinia  Franeesi  Joy 

Silently  across  the  dark 

And  through  the  whispering  rain. 
With  a  yellow  crocus  for  her  lamp, 
Spring  came. 


★    ★    ★    ★  ★ 


"Ayuh?"  He  let  out  his  breath. 

"A  main  wonder,"  the  doc  said.  "I  never 
saw  the  beat.  Working  out  wherever  she  can 
make  a  dollar,  skimping  and  saving,  paying 
their  way,  feeding  them,  keeping  'em  clean — 
why,  she  does  the  work  of  three.  And  chipp-r ! 
Y'know  what  I  call  her?  Juhe  Q.  Pioneer." 
The  doc  frogged  up,  dug  for  his  handkerchief 
and  blew  two  short  and  one  long.  "Never 
gets  a  kind  word  or  a  smile  from  either  of 
those  two."  He  was  still  hoarse.  "And  you 
know  what  she  says  to  me  when  I's  leav-ing 
tlie  other  day?  Them  laying  there  snapping 
her  head  off,  mind  you.  and  her  never  losing 
her  smUe.  She  says  to  me  as  I  go  out  the  door. 
'\\'hy,  I'm  lucky,  doc,  to  have  all  this  here. 
It's  been  finders  keepers  with  me.' " 

"^^^aat  are  they,  bedridden?"  But  he 
could  hear  her  say  that. 

Three  and  a  half  months  now,  is  all. 
Won't  lift  a  finger.  Give  up  like  that,  they 
can't  last  out  much  longer.  But  you  think  of 
it.  And  another  thing,  what  I  hear,  she's  had 
a  raw  deal  round  town  too.  Plenty  here  just 

like  those  two  or  worse.  I  could  tell  you  " 

Suddenly  the  doc  hauled  out  his  watch  and 
groaned.  "\\'hat  am  I  doing  here?  Ought  to 
be  upriver  this  minute.  Luck,  boy."  And  his 
old  car  roared  away. 

Andy  stood  there  in  the  near-dark.  He 
could  hear  chinking  crockery',  Susie's  and 
Ella's  voices  down  across  the  road.  Supper  at 
sLx,  most  likely.  ...  He  had  known  all  about 
her,  but  now  he  had  to  be  told.  Those  two, 
bedridden.  Raw  deal 
around  town.  Oh, 

girls  

Girls  nothing,  he 
wanted  only  one.  He 
faced  it.  Wasn't  a 
chance  she'd  even 
look  at  him,  not  after 
the  way  he'd  teased 
her,  called  her  fooUsh, 
knowing  all  this  time 
what  a  row  she  had 
to  hoe  and  never  do- 
ing one  thing  about 
it.  Too  late,  never 
mind. 

He  set  off  on  the 
dead  run,  got  Cole- 
brooks'  car,  drove  her  down  street  like  crazy, 
and  slammed  the  garage  doors  on  her.  He 
beat  it  home. 

"Going  to... the  supper,  pa?"  He  was 
panting  a  httle. 

"H'm?  Oh,  that.  Might  look  in  later.  Not 
hungry  yet." 

So  he  dug  upstairs,  shaved,  got  into  a  clean 
shirt,  and  sUpped  out  the  back  way.  It  was 
ten  of  sLx.  Hoofing  it  uphill  past  the  church, 
he  saw  a  few  already  arriving  in  hopes  of  best 
helpings.  He  kept  on,  up  Bolters'  back  walk, 
stopped  by  the  door.  Light  in  the  kitchen.  He 
got  his  breath  a  second,  knocked. 

And  right  then  all  the  gimp  dreened  out  of 
him.  Thunder  sakes,  what  was  he  doing  here? 
Scared  to  death.  Never  done  such  a  crazy- 
thing  before.  He  braced  his  legs,  though, 
bound  to  stay. 

She  opened  the  door.  "Is  it  Andy?"  With 
the  light  behind  her  he  couldn't  see  her  face, 
but  by  the  sound  of  her  voice  she  wasn't 
smiling.  Still  mad. 

He  swallowed,  took  in  a  breath.  "Want  to 
go  to  the  church  supper?  "  he  got  out  huskily. 
"Why"— he  still  couldn't  see  her— "I 

don't  You  come  in,  I'll  have  to  see."  She 

didn't  sound  overjoyed. 

He  stepped  inside,  and  her  eyes  looked  a 
little  as  if  she  might  just  possibly  want  to  go 

"Won't  be  an  hour.  Do  you  good  to  ' 

"If  they're  asleep  yet." 
They  both  listened.  All  he  could  hear  was 
his  heart  going  it,  she  looked  so  good.  She 
gave  him  a  glance  and  stole  out  of  the  big 
kitchen.  Gone  only  a  minute  or  two,  and  he 
never  heard  a  sound  upstairs,  but  when  she 
came  back  her  short  hair  was  combed  smooth 
and  she  had  on  a  fresh  starched  dress,  big 
checks  white  and  light  blue,  with  an  old  coat 
over  her  shoulders.  She  looked  taller.  Still 
pale  and  grave,  as  if  he  didn't  rate  a  thing 
"Jul-eee?"  the  faint,  harsh  voice  called 
down  from  above. 

(Continued  on  Page  197) 
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Are  you  fussy  about  ilosigii?  Cfood!  Then  you.  espccialh'.  will  appreciate  the  wide, 
iiijipiriiij;  eiu)ice  Bigelow  ofVers!  Contemporary  and  traditional  patterns  for  every 
kind  of  good  taste!  Colors  that  will  stir  the  decorator  in  your  soul!  Textures  you'll 
want  to  run  your  fingers  through! 

Above:  Contrasting  textures  weave  a  graceful  pattern  in  Bigelow's  Serenade  6910-47. 
About  $14.95  a  sq.  yd.* 

Timid  about  price?  Fine !  Vou  may  have  seen  some  Bigelow  aristocrats  price-tagged 
as  high  as  5^18.95  a  sq.  yd.  But,  did  you  know  that  prices  begin  at  a  gentle  $5.95? 
Other  Bigelow  beauties  at  $7.50 . . .  $9.95.  And  in  ei  t  ry  single  price  range,  there 
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Right:  Bigelow's  Glentwist  94333— its  texture  '"set"  with  Bigelow's  Permaset  process. 
Happy-medium  priced  at  about  $10.95  a  sq.  yd.* 

For  name  of  your  la.cal  Bigelow  dealer,  call  Western  Union  by  number.  Ask  for 
operator  25. 
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of  the  perfect  carpet? 
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Honestly,  haven't  you  an  old  "has-been"  carpet  in  your  house? 
One  you'd  love  to  replace  with  a  really  wonderful-looking  new 
Bigelow  Carpet? 

Do  something  about  it— now!  This  very  afternoon,  rush  to  the  man 
with  the  best  carpet  buys— your  Bigelow  dealer.  You'll  love  the  an- 
swers he  has  for  all  your  carpet  problems.  For  instance . . . 


Insist  on  the  best  quality?  Excellent!  Because  superb  quality  is  on« 
of  tlie  main  reasons  why  so  manv  smart  women  insist  on  Bigelow 
Rugs  and  Carpets.  No  matter  what  vou  pay,  you're  sure  of  the  fines! 
imported  wools,  blended  for  maximum  beauty  and  strength... treated 
to  hold  the  wool's  natural  springiness-underfoot  through  a  long, 
lovely  lifetime  even  under  hardest  wear. 

Left:  Bigelow's  Beauvais  1824.  Only  one  of  many  delightful  pat- 
terns in  this  popular  carpet.  Around  $9.95  a  sq.  yd.* 
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^  No  one  is  exempt  from 
^  talking  nonsense.  The  mis- 
fortune is  to  do  it  solemnly. 

—MONTAIGNE. 


(Continued  from  Page  195) 
hey  froze.  She  had  her  lip  in  her  teeth, 
wide  eyes  slid  sideways.  "Might  be  in  her 
p,  they  do  that,"  she  whispered.  "She 
;  again,  I'll  have  to  stay." 
he  clock  whirred  loud  as  a  concrete  mixer, 
ck  six  slow  and  deep,  went  on  ticking. 

settled  in  the  range  grate.  That  was  all. 
tay,"  she  whispered  finally,  and  they 
zed  outside  without  making  a  sound, 
ou  could  hear  the  hum  of  voices  out  the 
ted  church  basement  doorway.  She 
5ht  hold  of  his  arm  crossing  the  road,  and 
:ould  feel  her  shake.  She  was  laughing, 

of. 

Scared  to  death,  never  been  to  one  of 
«  things,"  she  was  saying. 
Noneed  be  scared, "hesaid,  feeling  better, 
aside,  at  first  the  bright  light  half  blinded 
.  They  found  the  end  of  the  line  and  got 
r  dishes,  had  them  filled  with  baked  beans, 
soda  biscuit,  pickles,  coffee,  and  passed 
ig  to  where  the  sawhorse  deal  tables  were 
up  fast.  Andy  heard  people  hail  him, 
he  grinned  and  hollered  back.  There  was 
ig  turnout,  plenty  noise.  He  noticed  that 
ody  spoke  to  her,  even  the  women  that 
/ed  them.  Just  happened,  he  figured, 
'here  were  two  places  left  at  the  long  table 
he  middle  of  the  room.  They  headed  for 
nd  set  down  their  dishes.  As  they  settled 
irst  the  women  there  stopped  talking  and 
back,  then  the  men.  They  all  stared, 
ust  as  the  doc  had  said.  Andy  couldn't 
eve  it.  He  began  talking  to  her  fast,  not 
>wing  what  all  he  said,  to  keep  her  from 
ing  bad.  He  was  sweating  all.over,  trying 
:hink  up  jokes.  Pleased  and  smiling,  she 
n't  seem  to  notice  a  thing  wrong.  Once 

even  put  her  head  back   . 

1  laughed.  It  was  hot  in  Hi^^^^^H 
re,  and  he  grabbed  her 
t  and  went  to  hang  it 
leplace.  When  he  got 
k,  she  was  alone  at  the 
g  table.  Took  him  a 
lie  while  in  the  crowd.  ^HI^H^^BI 
erybody  had  been  there 
le,  and  those  coming  in  took  a  look  and 
It  elsewhere. 

Jut  she  looked  up  at  him,  still  smiling, 
t  down,  Andy,"  she  told  him,  low  and 
tie,  "before  your  beans  get  cold." 
t  had  been  like  this  all  along.  In  the  store, 
;:he  post  office,  on  the  road,  wherever  she 
|t  anybody.  She  had  known  it  would  be 
;  this  tonight.  She  was  trying  to  tell  him 
lidn't  matter. 

lis  throat  hurt  him.  The  little  tyke  He 

Jdn't  have  her,  then  nothing  was  any  good 
;more.  Never  been  real  mad  in  his  life,  but 
could  use  a  handful  of  tenpennies  to  chew 
now.  "You  stay  there,"  he  said,  and  left 

n  the  heat  and  the  clamor  he  scaimed  the 
low  room,  spotting  this  one  and  that  of 
old  high-school  crowd.  Saw'  Pete  Sproule 

t,  and  walked  up  behind  him  and  leaned 

vn  close. 

Pete,  take  your  girl  and  go  over  to  that 
idle  table."  He  kept  his  voice  even.  "Or 
p  outside  till  I  knock  your  block  off." 
Then  he  waited  a  little  to  see  if  anything 
I  ther  was  needed,  saw  not,  moved  along  till 
I  was  beside  Stitch  Bell.  Same  business. 
'  en  Hen  Pruett,  same.  And  so  forth  till  he 
i  1  mentioned  the  matter  to  six  or  eight.  It 
rked.  Sometimes  they  looked  up  quick  and 
s  i,  "Okay,  okay,"  sometimes  not,  just 
!  red,  then  slowly  nodded.  They  did  as  he 
!  d,  though.  Never  picked  a  fight  in  his  life, 
'  t  he'd  never  spoken  up  like  that  either. 
'■  lybe  they  thought  he  was  kidding  and 
!  yed  along  for  the  heck  of  it. 

HEN  he  got  back  to  the  table,  things  were 
king  up  a  mite.  Old  Mr.  Farlow  had  come 
and  sat  down  the  other  side  of  Julie,  and 
verend  Felton  and  his  wife  were  just  across ; 
^y  were  talking  to  her  as  if  she  was  any- 
iy.  Andybegan  to  eat, no  idea  what,  except 
ivasn't  nails.  The  table  filled  up  again,  all 
nds  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  And  soon 
noticed  the  guys  here  and  there  looking  at 
■  lie,  then  their  wives  or  girls  nudging  them 
'  behave.  It  was  different,  that  sort  of  look, 
;  i  he  was  like  to  bust  with  pride  just  to  be 
'  :ing  her  out. 
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After  they'd  eaten,  just  like  old  times  all 
the  guys  were  down  one  end  talking  politics, 
all  the  women  up  the  other  gossiping.  And 
the  whole  shebang  was  having  another  cup  of 
coffee  when  Mr.  Farlow  cocked  an  eyebrow 
at  Andy,  tapped  a  tumbler  for  attention,  and 
stood  up  to  mention  a  little  matter  they  had 
talked  about. 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens,"  and  so  forth, 
but  he  was  soon  dowTi  to  brass  tacks.  Any- 
body lived  as  long  as  he  had,  the  old  man 
said,  could  see  the  town  was  suffering  from 
dry  rot.  Glad  to  see  one  or  two  new  faces,  he 
said,  but  mentioning  no  names;  for  the  most 
part  it  had  been  a  case  of  our  townspeople 
lighting  out  for  other  places.  Little  or  no  new- 
business,  some  of  the  old  doing  poorly,  and 
a  whole  lot  dead.  Now  to  his  mind  what  was 
needed,  he  said,  was  a  committee  or  some- 
thing— call  it  a  chamber  of  commerce — to 
get  things  going  again.  The  Center  had  one, 
and  see  what  it  had  done  for  them.  "New 
blood,  a  common  aim,  new  energy,"  he 
wound  up,  "or,  if  the  ladies  and  Reverend  will 
pardon  me,  guts  will  put  us  on  our  feet  again. 
And  by  the  way,"  he  added,  and  this  w-as 
new  to  Andy, ' '  to  start  things  off  right  I  have 
purchased  a  new  public  conveyance,  latest 
model,  which  starts  running  Monday.  The 
old  vehicle  to  be  overhauled  and  renovated 
by  our  up  'n'  coming  firm  of  Soames  and 
Marr,  after  which  both  will  operate  on 
doubled  schedule,  same  fare." 

He  sat  down  to  great  applause.  Old  skin- 
flint must  have  gone  crazy. 

Reverend  spoke,  then  Orrin  Wilder  for  the 
selectmen,  and  a  couple  others.  They  were  all 
for  it,  and  Andy's  idea  had  caught  on.  They 
set  date  and  time  for  a 
^^^^■■■i      first   meeting,    and  tlie 
crowd  began  to  break  up. 

So  Andy  went  to  fetch 
Julie's  coat.  Coming  back, 
he  saw  some  old  party 
with  her,  and  then  he  saw 
it  was  pa.  Been  there  all 
the  time.  "Since  you  two 
he  said  meaningly,  and  his 
'Says  she  can  cook 


first  come  in, 
eyes  looked  rheumy 
the  old  fool  said,  and  in  plain  sight  of  her  he 
winked  at  Andy. 

He  was  low  as  a  bloodworm  again  over 
that.  A  thing  like  that  just  made  a  bad  situa- 
tion worse.  As  if  she  would  look  at  him  after 
he  had  made  her  suffer  all  this  tonight,  after 
she  had  seen  all  the  smart  wolves  in  town 
giving  her  the  eye.  Going  back  across  the 
road  he  was  scared  to  death  again.  No  ex- 
perience, and  a  mouth  felt  like  a  dose  of 
alum,  and  shakes  in  the  knees  real  bad. 

"Just  like  anybody  else,  once  you  get  to 
know  them,"  she  was  saying. 

"  I's  as  bad  as  all  the  rest,"  he  said.  "Never 
gave  you  credit." 

"Credit  for  what?  I'm  lucky,  that's  all." 
She  took  hold  of  his  arm.  They  were  almost 
back,  it  was  now  or  never.  Go  down  trying. 

"Julie,  look.  How  about  it?"  he  said,  des- 
perate. 

She  didn't  say  anything.  They  were  going 
up  the  back  path.  He  felt  her  tremble. 
Finally,  "  I  got  to  take  care  of  them,  Andy." 
she  said  in  a  small,  shaky  voice.  "I  set  out 
to  and  I  w-ill,  whilst  they  live." 

"But  what  I  mean,  after." 

She  let  out  her  breath,  hugging  his  arm  to 
her.  "You  bet,  darling.  The  day  after." 

They  were  back.  She  looked  in  a  minute  to 
see  if  those  two  were  still  sleeping,  then  came 
out  again  softly.  They  sat  down  close  on  the 
steps.  A  sky  full  of  stars  going  round  and 
round  for  Aiidy. 

"I  dunno  how  you'll  make  out  with  me, 
Julie.  No  great  hand  at  the  girls,  never  was." 

"Never  tried,  have  you?  "  she  asked. 

Thought  he'd  best  do  something  about 
that,  and  he  bent  down  and  pulled  off  the  job 
somehow.  It  was  better  than  that  time  after 
fishing.  They  were  quiet  a  spell,  hanging  onto 
each  other. 

"You  were  right  at  that,  what  you  said 
when  we  were  kids  in  school,"  he  told!  her. 

"What  was  that,  Andy?  "  she  said  dream- 
ily. "I  don't  remember." 

"Finders  keepers,"  he  said,  and  to  show 
her  he  kissed  her  good  again,  no  effort  what- 
ever. THE  END 


ittiJig  on  Top 


the  AA^rldl 


in  the  Beautiful 

/^^^  Slumber' Chair 


Illustrated:  No.  70-F  THE  WEILESLEY 


Man  alive  .  .  .  what  a  comfortable  chair  !  Just  the 
thing  to  put  that  man  of  yours  right  on  top  of 
the  world.  It's  beautiful  too  .  .  .  aJiJ  the  only  chair 
ou  the  Diarket  that  offers  these  4  Excliisiie  Streit 
Slumber*  Chair  features: 

1.  Thick,  upholstered,  spring-filled  Seat-and-Back  that  ADJUSTS  TO 
3  PERMANENT  POSITIONS  OF  COMFORT. 

2.  Matching,  seat-high  footstool  with  a  concealed  compartment  for 
storing  books,  slippers,  sewing,  etc. 

3.  Factory-made,  washable  cretonne  slip  covers  sold  direct  to  you  at 
factory  cost. 

4.  A  choice  of  authentic  period  designs  and  fabrics,  in  both  open 
and  closed  arm  styles,  to  harmonize  with  every  decorative  scheme. 

Stop  in  at  your  Streit  dealer's  today  and  try  the  Slumber*  Chair.  Con- 
vince yourself  it's  the  tops  in  comfort. 

STREIT  SLUMBER*  CHAIRS  ADJUST  TO  3  POSITIONS  OF  COMFORT 


MatcMnt  Footstool 

Evcrv  Streit  Slum- 
ber •  Chair  model 
has  i  raatcbiDg 
f*>orstooI  with  con- 
ccjicd  storage  com- 
partmcnt. 


Look  for  thia  idrfi- 
%f  tifyinc  uiftncular 

'  -  --.d.--m.rk. 


*  STRin  SLUMBER  CHAIRS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FURNITURE  AND 
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Revolutionary  New  Sleeping  Comfort 


Serfa  questioned  hundreds  of 
orthopedic  doctors,  took  x-ray 
photos  and  stroboscopic  action 
pictures.  Here  are  the  facts: 


more  heaitliful  support 

—proved  by  X-rays 


You  Sleep  ON  It  —  Not  IN  It  I 

Fig.  1 — X-ray  photo  shows  a 
normal  person  lying  on  the 
"Perfect  Sleeper"  Mattress  — 
built  to  specifications  approved 
by  orthopedic  specialists.  Notice 
the  spine  is  given  level,  even 
support.  This  makes  complete 
relaxation  possible  .  .  .  permits 
more  restful  sleep. 


Fig.  2 — Same  sleeper  on  com 
mon  type  of  soft  mattress  with 
many  individually  covered  coils. 
Notice  body  sinking  into  mat 
tress.  Doctors  say  this  ofter 
causes  muscle  strain  and  back 
ache.  "Form  fitting"  springs  als< 
confine  body  heat,  causing  rest 
less  sleep. 


Cxetttsive  Serfa 
features 


more  eushhny  comfort 

V  i 

WJMJt  -    ■>■        -■-•'  —   -   

.  .  the  secret  of  this 
wonderful  comfort 


"Unl-Matlc"  SprinfTop— Steelbands 
lengchwise  across  top  and 
bottom  of  innerspring 
unit  weave  coils  into 
one  big,  resilient  cushion 
...provide  healthful,  more 
restful  "all-over"  support. 


ii 


FLAT. ..NOT  ROUND 


Rtlidtrcnl  Ctntir  Panel  —  Pat- 
ented"Ribbon  Steer 'coils 
in  center  section  of  mat- 
tress give  far  greater  "live" 
resiliency  where  you  need 
it  most  -  more  relaxing, 
more  satisfying ! 


Fir  E«itr  SIzt  or  Wil|kt-Thc 

"Perfect  Sleeper"  adjusts  auto- 
maucally  to  your  individual 
comfort  needs. 


Serta 

Perfect  Sleeper 


mattress 


Fig.  I — Laboratory  photos  show 
that  bowling  ball  dropped  on  a 
"Perfect  Sleeper"  bounces  high! 
This  proves  the  extra  springy 
resiliency  of  this  mattress  which 
combines  with  healthful  sup- 
port to  give  complete  sleeping 
comfort. 


Fig.  2 — Same  test  made  on 
common  type  of  soft  mattrcs 
with  many  individually  covere* 
coils.  Note  the  low  bounce  0 
the  bowling  ball  on  this  ma 
tress  —  as  compared  with  th 
high  bounce  produced  by  th 
"Perfect  Sleeper." 


more  restfu/  smooth-tof. 

— approved  by  thousands 


"Ftrtict  SiMptr"  B«i  Sprta|— with 
scientifically  imjirovcd  rais- 
ed edjje  construction  give* 
ideal  tupp^jrt  and  protection 
to  the  mattrcii.  cornplefci 
your  healthful  tlccpiriK  com- 
fort. Dustiest.  rioiKleit  — 
dre^tei  your  bed  mtrfc  licaulifully 


loot  [or  ihit  label —Your  guaranler 
of  dtfiendahle  quality  and  value. 


America's  Greatest  Mattress  Value! 

Only  Matching  Box  Spring, 

I  Same  Price 

"Perfect  Sleeper"  Supreme  Maitrcss 

cuihionea  with  Foam  Latex    $7V.S0 

"Perfect  Sleeper  '  Del.uxc  Mattri-st 

and  Box  SpriiiK   toth  59.50 

Scria-Rc-tt  Maitri'\t  and  Box  SprinK  eo(h  39.50 

Tiny  "Perfect  Sleeper"  Crib  Maiireti    U.50 

(Canadian  I'ricri  Mighlly  llighrr.  All 
PricTi  Suhjril  In  (  hangr  Wilhoul  Notice) 

Saria  Bedding  AvoilabU  in  Twin,  V4  and  Full 
Si<«  —  Alio  Extra  Widlht  and  Length*. 

SERTA   ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


Exclusive  Serta  tuftless  construction  features  make  it  more  com 
fortablc,  more  restful.  Non-stretch,  non-shift,  non-sag — no  button' 
bumps  or  hollows  to  disturb  your  rest.  Built  by  recognized  leade  r 
in  tuftless  mattresses  —  endorsed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  c 
satisfied  users  from  coast  to  coast. 

"Sertaseptic"  coverings  resist  certain  disease  germs  and  molds- 
retain  freshness  longer.  < 

UNCONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED  j 

Every  "Perfect  Sleeper"  Mattress  and  Box  Spring  if  1 

Unconditionally  Guaranteed  against  any  defects  caused  I 
hy  faulty  materials,  workmanship  or  construction. 

666    LAKE    SHORE    DRIVE,    CHICAGO,  ILLINO 
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Spring  makes  its  way  even  to  this  quiet  corner;  and 
all  its  sounds,  smells  and  sights  are  those  of  peace. 


Diary  of  Domesticity 


By  GLAU\S  TABEK 


IY  watch  has  been  broken  for  a  couple 
of  months,  and  I  have  made  a  star- 
tling discovery  with  regard  to  time.  I 
get  along  very  well  without  being  able 
peer  down  at  my  wrist  every  few  min- 
In  fact,  life  moves  along  so  easily  that 
jve  stopped  going  into  the  jeweler's  and 
ing  wistfully,  "I  don't  suppose  you 
Id  hurry  a  little?" 

have  never  known  a  jeweler  who  be- 
■ed  in  hurry,  certainly  not  my  gentle  old 
n.  After  all,  he  lives  with  clocks  and 
;ches  going  on  like  mad  all  around  him; 
ran  flick  his  tools  and  make  a  timepiece 
nister  any  hour  at  all!  So  possibly  he 
:'aes  to  feel  that  one  day  is  as  good  as 
3  ither. 

U  first,  I  fretted  considerably.  And  fi- 
r  ly  a  sneaking  kind  of  freedom  crept  into 
r  mind.  I  find  it  delightfurto  go  to  a  tea 
f  ty  and  just  relax,  visit  comfortably,  and 
r  er  wonder  whether  I  ought  to  be  going 
\  ne  because  look  how  late  it  is !  I  don't 
<  -w  whether  it  is  late  or  not.  And  when  an 
i-  storm  took  down  our  wires  so  the  elec- 
t  clocks  stabilized  themselves  at  a  quar- 
t  of  nine  for  a  day  or  two,  I  went  happily 
c  ad.  We  had  lunch  when  we  got  hungry, 
E'i  supper  after  dusk. 
;  found  out  that  the  washing  does  not 
!■  /e  to  be  on  the  line  at  ten  in  the  morning. 
I'd  that  it  is  rather  nice  to  iron  sometime 
1 1  in  the  evening. 

)f  course  I  know  if  a  man  has  to  get  to 
t  office  and  the  children  must  catch  the 
s  ool  bus,  it  would  not  work  to  be  so  un- 
I  idful  of  time.  But  it  occurred  to  me  that 
rjny  women  might  present  themselves 
\  h  an  untimed  day  now  and  then  and 
f  1  just  how  restful  it  is  to  the  hurried 
1  ves. 

dare  say  eventually  I  shall  have  my 
\  tch  back  and  begin  dashing  around  on  a 
s  it-minute  schedule.  But  I  do  think  it 
I  ist  have  been  pleasant  in  those  days  be- 
1  e  clocks  were  invented  and  nobody  ever 
1 2w  exactly  what  time  it  was !  For  after 
i  sundials  mark  only  the  hours  that 
sne! 

y\ 


The  heart  has  its  own  time.  How  incredi- 
bly fleet  are  the  happy  hours,  and  how 
leaden  slow  the  sad  ones.  The  clock  cannot 
hurry  the  sorrowful  minutes  a  jot,  nor  clip 
the  wings  of  the  joyous  ones ! 

Most  of  the  April  hours  are  happy  ones — 
for  even  the  dreariest  rain  means  the  quick- 
ening of  the  frosty  old  earth  into  a  new 
splendor.  It  isn't  just  a  rainy  day,  but  it  is 
a  day  to  make  the  hyacinths  grow,  and 
lengthen  the  green  lances  of  the  tulips.  We 
often  have  to  put  the  furnace  on,  and  snow 
sometimes  sifts  down  over  the  greening 
lawn,  but  we  know  it  is  just  a  temporary 
note  from  winter  and  tomorrow  will  be 
warm  enough  to  eat  in  the  Quiet  Garden 
again. 

The  twelfth  of  this  month  being  my  birth- 
day, I  begin  to  think  April  comes  around 
pretty  fast.  Where  in  the  world  have  all  the 
birthdays  gone?  Every  time  I  have  another 
birthday,  I  make  a  firm  resolve  to  make 
every  single  day  before  the  next  birthday 
have  one  good  thing  in  it.  Not  anything  big 
or  impressive,  but  something  like  an  hour 
reading  a  book  that  I  have  put  off  for  ages 
and  really  do  want  to  enjoy.  Or  writing  a 
special  letter  to  a  friend.  Or  listening  to  the 
old  Caruso  records.  Or  fixing  a  bouquet  for 
a  neighbor. 

In  other  words,  I  think  life  is  too  much 
putting  off  things,  and  it  is  high  time  to 
stop  putting  them  off. 

I  admire  women  who  can  plan  their 
menus  a  week  ahead,  and  prepare  accord- 
ingly. I  love  to  read  a  week's  menus  in  the 
magazines.  But  my  goodness,  for  our  fam- 
ily it  just  would  never  work!  We  just 
wouldn't  have  the  leftover  meat  from  Sun- 
day's roast  to  make  Monday-night  dinner. 
For  somebody  would  get  hungry  late  Sun- 
day night,  and  poke  around  in  the  refrig- 
erator, helped  largely  by  Maeve  and  the 
cockers  and  Esme  the  Siamese.  A  plate  of 
roast-beef  sandwiches  with  herb  mustard 
and  lettuce  and  a  sliver  of  dill  pickle  makes 
a  nice  bedtime  snack.  And  the  cockers  and 
the  setter  girl  like  all  those  bits  that  might 
make  the  stock  for  soup  for  Tuesday.  Many 


ARE  YOUR 

GUESTS  UPSET  BY  THE 


Don't  let  this  persistent  and  odor- 
iferous old  fellow  embarrass  your 
guests— or  yourself.  Social  security 
demands  that  yovi  keep  VANISH 
in  every  bathroom. 

This  new  double-action  toilet 
bowl  cleaner  (1)  quickly  dispels 
unpleasant  odors  (2)  as  it  cleans. 
VANISH  dissolves  rapidly  — its 


bubbling,  cleaning  action  starting 
the  moment  it  contacts  water, 
spreads  a  pleasant  fragrance  that 
puts  the  stubbornest  "ghost"  to 
rout  fast! 

Once  you've  used  VANiSH 
you  ll  wonder  liow  you  ever  got 
along  without  it!  Be  modern.  Buy 
a  big  blue  can  of  VANiSH  today. 


Double  Your  Money  Back  Guarantee 

If  you  find  that  new.  double-action  VANiSH  doesn't  do 
all  we  say  it  will,  return  the  partially  filled  can  to  us,  and 
we  will  refund  double  the  money  you  paid  lor  it. 

JUDSON  DUNAWAY  CORPORATION,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Mfrs.  of  EXPELLO,  the  famous  moth  preventive  and  ELF, 
sensational  new  drain  opener  and  deodorant. 
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l(<-r)-  i-1  '■iiiurl  tu-w  ImmiiIn  that  put:-  a 
il<-('(irator  jrliiil  in  uiiv  woiiian'h  eve!  in  a 
i-aplis  atiii;;  arra\  of  liiKh  ww  coUtrH,  Mall 
lilc  and  loilcl  waN  niadi*  <t{  Slvron  (Dow 
l'r>l\ renr;  |ir<)>  idc  a  m-w  ni<-aHiir<-  (»f 
luvnrifMin  licaiilv  and  cfinN  rni<-n<-<-.  For 
Sl\ron  liallirooin  li)-;nil\  i-  -o  i-aK>  \i, 
riinlall.  rf-.\'.\>'  nioi-liir<',  won't  Mar|i  or 
-liriiik  .  .  .  and  iIkk-*-  ^li-l<-niii<r  color-^  ran  ! 
<  ln[i  or  [i<  f|  lii-('anf<-  lln-\'r<-  molded  ri(rlil  , 
into  lliir<  fanioii-  |*la>lie.  rianninr>  a  neu 
home  ...  or  reniodelinfr  \onr  olil  one.'  Tlien 
lie  -lire  to  a-k  \oiir  dealer  for  >»all  tile  and 
loilet  -eat"  made  of  "^l^ron. 
Platlict  0>yit(On   WTI    •    THE    DOW    CHEMICAl    COMPANY    •  MIDIANO 
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and  many  a  time  I  have  iionc  brisUly  to  the 
kitclien  with  a  shepherd's  pie  or  a  baked  hash 
and  sour-cream  dish  in  my  mind,  only  to  find 
one  leftover  bone  (earmarked  for  Melody) 
and  one  piece  of  suet  (the  birds). 

But  I  like  to  c<H)k  by  emotions  anyway.  I 
like  to  make  up  a  meal  from  staples  and  a 
can  of  sometiiint;.  In  winter  w  ■  make  a  game 
of  eatint;  for  a  week  or  so  withouL  shopping  at 
all.  Then  if  we  are  out  of  rice,  we  use  noodles. 
If  the  bread  is  gone,  we  make  corn  muffins  or 
six)on  bread.  We  pick  out  a  paciiagc'  of  meat 
at  random  from  the  free/.er  and  choose  the 
vegetables  that  we  have  a  surplus  of.  and  in 
the  end  we  sit  down  to  a  ver\-  good  meal. 

If  we  hnd  a  package  of  ladyhngers  on  the 
shelf,  I  may  make  icebox  pudding  for  the 
ne.\t  day  and  bake  some  date  torte  lx;cause  I 
found  a  box  of  dates  behind  the  ladylingers. 

The  icebox  cake  is  a  wonderful  dessert,  for 
it  is  easy  and  quick.  It  makes  a  company 
dessert  too.  I  split  the  ladylingers  in  half 
lengthwise  (there  are  12)  and  line  a  glass 
bread-baking  dish  with  them.  Meanwhile  I 
melt  8  ounces  semisweet  chocolate  in  a  dou- 
ble boiler,  add  4  tablespoons  boiling  water, 
let  cool.  I  beat  4  egg  yolks,  add  4  tablespoons 
sugar,  the  chocolate,  and  fold  in  4  stififly 
beaten  egg  whites.  I  spoon  this  mixture  over 
the  ladylingers  (saving  4  or  5  halves  to  go  on 
top).  This  goes  in  the  refrigerator  overnight 
and  is  served  with  whipped  cream.  This  will 
serve  four  or  five— but  three  will  clean  it  up 
if  they  are  hungry. 

Veal  Paprika  makes  a  good  one-dish  dinner 
with  a  mixed  green  salad.  And  the  icebox 
cake.  It  calls  for  2  pounds  veal,  about  an  inch 
thick,  cut  into  squares.  Season  and  brown 
with  a  clove  of  garlic  in  2  tablespoons  fat. 
Add  1 '  2  cups  hot  water,  cover  and  simmer  for 
an  hour.  Tlien  add  -'  t  cup 
sour  cream  and  2  teaspoons  l^^^HH^H 
paprika.  If  the  sauce  is  too 
thin,  thicken  it  a  little. 

The  new  canned  cream- 
of-chicken  soup  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing  for  a  cook  to  have  ^HH^^^H 
at  hand.  I  have  always 
used  the  regular  kind  with  the  rice  and 
chicken  bits  in  it  for  many  dishes,  but  there 
are  times  when  you  do  not  want  that  thick- 
ening w-hich  the  rice  gives.  The  new  soup 
makes  a  cream-chicken  gravy,  adds  fiavor 
to  almost  any  soup,  is  fine  for  the  liquid 
in  a  chicken  pie,  and  is  wonderful  to  add  to 
vegetable  casseroles.  Try  scalloping  potatoes 
with  it  instead  of  milk  — you  can  thin  it  if  you 
want  to — or  try  it  poured  over  tender  fresh 
noodles!  Then  of  course  you  can  add  cheese 
and  have  a  chicken  cheese  sauce  in  which  to 
poach  eggs  for  Sunday  supper. 

One  reason  cooking  is  so  exciting  is  that 
there  is  always  something  new  you  can  make; 
actually,  it  can  be  a  new  adventure  every 
single  day.  We  are  currently  experimenting 
with  various  things  to  serve  with  tea.  Hot 
light  teacakes,  coffee  rings,  little  afternoon 
tea  muffins — there  are  dozens  of  them. 

My  mother  and  I  used  to  have  tea  every 
afternoon  when  I  was  growing  up.  At  first  I 
had  cambric  tea,  but  later  I  grew  up  to  a  real 
cup.  She  used  her  mother's  old  silver  teapot, 
and  I  use  it  now.  and  when  we  sit  down  by 
the»apple-wood  fire  and  pour  the  tea  from 
that  little  fat  teapot,  my  mother  seems  very 
close  to  me. 

Mamm.\  liked  strong  black  tea.  Last  year 
we  got  one  of  those  tea  taster's  jiackages  and 
tried  to  decide  which  was  really  the  best.  And 
I  confess  I  loved  every  one  of  them.  Earl 
Grey  is  very  six;cial,  but  so  is  Darjeeling.  I 
like  smoky  teas  and  jasmine-scented  teas  and 
every  other  kind. 

The  teajiot  must  be  Ixiiling  hot  when  the 
tea  goes  in.  .And  the  tea  sliould  steep  four  or 
five  minutes.  Thin  slices  of  lemon  pricked 
with  cloves  are  all  right;  so  is  colored  sugar. 
Hut  for  a  family  tea,  we  ixnir  it  out  and  drink 
it  without  anytliing  in  it.  .lust  lea. 

The  hour  to  have  your  tea  is  that  time  in 
the  aft(  rn(K)n  when  you  feel  blank.  Around 
four,  with  us.  Then  you  can  attack  the  end- 
of-day  chores  feeling  encouraged. 

I  >ale  lorle  is  nici-  for  lea  or  dessert .  Heat 
3  eggs,  add  1  cup  sugar.  Sift  1  cup  flour,  '.f 
IcasiKion  salt ,  1  tciiHixxm  baking  ixiwflcr,  stir 
in  1  cup  chop|)cd  flatcs  ;iiifl  1  cup  chopiK  d 


^lake  the  most  of  yourself, 
for  that  is  all  there  is  of  yoii. 

—EMERSON. 


nuts.  Combine  flour  and  egg-sugar  mixlul 
add  '  2  teaspcKHi  vanilla,  beat  until  snux)/ 
bake  about  40  minutes  at  32,')  F.  in  a  shallq 
l)an  (greased ).  Turn  out  at  once  and  cut  in 
sciuares.  Serve  dusted  with  ix)wdered  sum 
if  you  use  it  for  lea,  but  with  whipixd  cre^ 
if  you  make  it  dessert. 

This  is  another  reciix;  of  my  mother'sJ 
always  mean  to  try  it  with  mixed  dried  fril 
or  big  sun-cured  jirunes,  but  when  I  get  [ 
the  kitchen  I  make  it  just  as  mamma  di 

Tiiis  winter  I  finished  reading  most  of  t| 
good  war  books,  and  I  wish  everyone  coJ 
be  persuaded  to  read  No  Place  to  Hide.  F] 
every  .American  should  face  the  trul 
squarely,  and  we  should  have  no  more  of  tn 
loose  talk  alx)ut  another  war.  We  don't  hal 
to  be  a  nation  of  ostriches. 

Recently  in  New  York  I  went  to  a  dinnl 
in  honor  of  several  of  the  war  authors.  I  w) 
interested  to  see  that  the  younger  writef 
thought  that  war  was  the  normal  state 
affairs,  not  abnormal,  whereas  the  older  a| 
thors  felt  war  was  abnormal  and  peace  tl 
normal  way  of  living.  Some  of  the  youngef 
had  never  lived  in  days  of  peace  at  all ! 

Tales  of  the  South  Pacific  is,  to  me,  one  I 
the  best  of  the  books  with  the  war  bac) 
ground.  For  it  is  more  than  reporting;  it  isf 
searching  study  of  the  meaning  of  life.  IVi 
Michener  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  tl 
falling  of  the  bombs  as  with  the  effect  thJ 
have  on  men's  mind  and  spirit.  To  me,  til 
story  of  the  cutting  of  the  great  stand  of  tiif 
ber  for  an  airplane  base  has  pretty  near  all  | 
life  in  it.  and  belongs  on  any  shelf  of  grel 
literature.  Jim  Michener  himself  is  a  modeil 
quiet  man  with  a  nice  sense  of  humor,  ail 
he  is  much  more  concerned  with  the  futu| 

  of  the  world  than  with  I 

^^■l^MBM    own  success. 

My  experience  is  thl 
people  who  tell  you  hc| 
clever  or  superior  or  sul 
cessful  they  are  reseinbl 
^^^■■^^H    those  colored  circus  ba| 

loons.  The  surface  may 
wonderfully  colored,  but  inside  there  is  juJ 
enclosed  air,  and  they  are  easily  deflateq 

When  I  came  back  from  the  dinner, 
looked  at  my  valley  with  new  eyes.  It  hasnl 
changed  much  since  the  Revolution.  A  fe| 
more  fields  are  tilled,  a  few  woodlands  hav 
been  lumbered,  a  few  gas  stations  mushroor| 
around  the  post  offices  in  the  little  village 
There  ase  road  signs,  too,  and  electric  pole 
But  if  you  look  down  on  the  valley  from  th 
top  of  Sherman  Hill,  it  is  green  and  gentll 
and  unchanged.  The  same  white  houses  stani 
serene  under  the  ancient  maples,  the  sam| 
church  spires  rise  to  the  same  spring  sky. 

O  beautiful  land,  I  thought,  surely  you  oH 
uvrlh  san'nj!,!  We  hare  lived  tlirouali  the  dA 
struclion  of  a  larg,e  pari  of  the  world,  and  nom 
let  us  have  done  with  the  blast inti  and  killiii] 
and  laying  waste.  Let  us  plant  the  s^ardens 
the  world  a^ain,  reroof  the  little  houses,  purij  \ 
the  defiled  altars. 

The  hills  are  tenderly  green  now,  the  ur  ] 
shuttered  brooks  mirror  the  hyacinth-blu 
skies,  and  the  little  singers  in  the  swamp,  Ih  i 
peepers,  are  making  sweet  music.  The  cockei 
race  wildly  after  spring  smells,  their  pawsar  1 
deep  with  soft  mud.  The  cats  sit  on  the  garj 
den  fence,  their  fur  bright  with  sun. 

Maeve  is  jumping  back  and  forth  over  tlii' 
picket  fence,  just  because  she  can  do  it  ani'M 
the  cockers  can't.  Her  Irish-setter  coat  is  Uxf 
color  of  a  a)pper  teakettle,  her  illumed  tail  i^J 
a  gay  banner.  Honey  makes  her  way  neatlyl 
along  the  terrace  stones,  so  her  paws,  all 
least,  will  not  be  muddy.  She  reminds  meolj 
the  Victorians  with  their  parasols  and  lao 
mills.  The  rest  of  them  may  make  mud  pies| 
of  themselves,  says  Honey,  but  she  exp 
to  come  to  tea  and  have  her  vanilla  wafers  ir 
ladylike  maimer. 

Wonderful  is  the  spring!  Full  of  wonder'] 
And  llie  sky  so  jnire  and  soft,  and  all  tlnl 
sounds  in  the  valley  are  the  gcxxl  sounds  oil 
jx-ace.  Tlie  sound  of  the  pk)w  turning  overl 
the  rich  earth  with  its  shining  blades.  Thtl 
sound  of  the  ax  culling  the  lirewcxxl  for  ihcl 
c<K)l  spring  nights.  The  sound  of  the  bucket| 
creaking  down  into  the  fresii  clear  well. 

April  in  New  iMiglanrl  is  the  heart  madcl 
young!  riiK  icn»| 


Wamsutta 


...AWAY  OF  LIVING 


fl 

y.  1846,  Wamsutta  has  meant  "the  finest 
)ttons"  to  millions  of  women. 

'  nsutta  Supercale  —  sheets  and  pillow- 
bring  new  beauty  to  your  beds  .  .  .  new 
1  ort  to  your  slumber  hours  .  .  . 

^  nsutta  Towels  —  beauty-woven  by  Som- 
S|  to  deep  thirsty  softness  .  .  .  add  the  final 
Hrious  touch  to  your  daily  bath  .  .  . 

^insutta  Fabrics  —  in  smart  apparel  fash- 


ioned of  Wamsutta's  luxurious  cottons  by 
leading  manufacturers. 

Wamsutta  Fabrics-by-the-yard  —  to  make 
your  clothes  and  \'our  children's,  too  ...  to  help 
decorate  your  home  .  .  .  t(}  add  in  many  ways 
to  your  more  gracious  living. 

Write  for  our  new  helpful  booklet:  "77  Quick 
Trices  to  Refresh  Your  Home."  Wamsutta 
Mills,  Dept.  10,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


e  IJnen  Closet  —  smooth  IViimsutta  Supercale*  Sheets  and  Pillo-uucases,  soft  IVamsutta-Somerset  Towels. 
^\lotheT  —  flo-uing  ntjrligee  of  Wamsutta  Batiste  over  a  slip  of  rich  IVamsutta  Lustercale*.  On  Daughter  — 
t'l  frock  oj  IVamsutta  Lustersheer*  collared  in  IVartisutIa  Organdy.  On  Grandmother —^raf^/a/  dress  of 
a\<utta  Chambray.  At  the  Window  —  Ao«/«nZ  ruffled  curtains  of  IVamsutta  Organdy.  On  the  Bed  — ovj/> 
^canopy  and  spread  of  IVarrsutta  Organdy,  luxurious  IVamsutta  Supercale  Sheets  and  Pilloivcases. 


New  Bedford 

rSu^rccde  is  hest/ 

Supercale  sheets  and  pillowcases  combine  the  choicest  of  long- 
staple  cottons,  extra  combing  for  extra-smooth  beauty,  Equi- 
Tcnsion  weaving  for  greater  strength  and  wear,  a  thread  count 
that  bows  to  none.  No  doubt  about  it  —  there's  nothing  "just 
as  good"  as  Supercale  ...  to  have  or  to  give. 


REG.   U.  S.   PAT.   OFF.   BY  WAMSUTTA  MILLS 
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Colgate 
Tooth  Powder 

Gets  Teeth 
Sparkling  Ai»ci 
Super-Clean 


OVER  4,000  DENTISTS, 
IN  A  NATIONWIDE  SURVEY, 
SAY  "YES"  TO  THIS  EASY  WAY 

1 Simply  brush  teeth  for  two  min- 
utes, morning  and  night,  with 
Colgate  Tooth  Powder. 

2 Brush  all  three  surfaces — front, 
back,  and  biting  edges  of  teeth. 

3 Always  brush  away  from  the 
gums. 

REMOVES  DULL  FILM_ 

THAT  IMPROPER 

BRUSHING  MISSES 

Yes,  this  routine  removes  film,  even 
between  and  behind  teeth  .  .  .  leaves 
teeth  shining  clean,  naturally  bright. 
And,  Colt'^te  Tooth  Powder  fasten 
pleasant.  Leaves  breath  fresh  and 
sweet. 


lOTH  Mf\  h  ;ind  l>r<:it  li 
gi'l  "romanr<'-<lr-;in" 
with  (;ol({ate  To'dh 
Powder! 


I.VDIK.S-  UOMF  JOURNAL 


VIM  AT  I O.^'  A  L  WW  IV  S  K  Lt>  It 

(Conlhnied  from  Page  23) 


that  I  should  prepare  for  a  definite  job?" 
Mrs.  Wilson  talked  to  other  young  college 
graduates.  Four  out  of  five  had  no  definite 
scheme.  Those  who  did  had  chosen  over- 
crowded professions. 

Dell  Wilson  started  her  campaign  by  offer- 
ing her  services  to  her  own  community.  An 
English  major  from  Agnes  Scott  College,  she 
had  taught  at  a  mountain  scIkwI  for  a  year 
before  her  marriage  to  Henry  Wilson,  a 
young  furniture  manufacturer  in  Morganton, 
North  Carolina.  She  had  been  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  too.  Even  before  her  boys 
arrived,  she  read  everything  on  educational 
guidance  she  could  lay  her  hands  on.  As  soon 
as  the  oldest,  Henry,  entered  school,  she 
joined  the  local  P.T.A.  Now,  after  twelve 
years'  close  association  with  the  parents  and 
with  the  schools,  she  felt  she  at  least  under- 
stood what  was  needed.  What  did  they  think, 
she  asked  the  high-school  principal  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  of  starting  a  voca- 
tional counseling  service? 

"Not  interested.  We  have  neither  funds 
nor  p)ersonnel,"  she  was  told. 

"I  decided  that  if  they  couldn't  pay  any- 
one, perhaps  they  wouldn't  refuse  to  accept 
the  services  of  someone  who  would  provide 
counseling  free,"  she  says.  So  Mrs.  Wilson 
began  to  train  herself  for  the  job.  She  began 
by  commuting  the  twenty  miles  to  near-by 
Lenoir-Rhyne  College  to  bring  her  teacher's 
certificate  up  to  date.  By  the  spring  of  1945, 
she  was  ready  to  begin  formal  training  in 
guidance. 

To  get  a  better  idea  of  the  courses  she 
should  take  and  the  university  she  should 
choose,  Mrs.  Wilson  attended  a  meeting  held 
by  state  experts  on  guidance  at  .'\sheville. 
"I  went  to  the  meeting,  but  I  didn't  get  a 
chance  to  ask  any  questions.  By  luck  I  re- 
turned home  on  the  train  with  Dr.  Roy 
Anderson,  who  came  to  our  state  university 
from  a  guidance  post  at  Columbia  University. 
I  told  him  I  had  considered  going  to  work 
for  my  master's  degree.  "If  you  do,'  he  said, 
'you'll  be  merely  getting  required  courses. 
Say  nothing  about  wanting  another  de- 
gree. Go  to  Columbia,  and  take  what's 
useful.' " 

That  was  sound  advice.  But  it  took  a  good 
deal  of  persuasion  on  Dell  W'ilson's  part  to 
convince  her  husband  and  sons  that  it  was 
really  necessary  for  her  to  go  all  the  way  to 
New  York  City  to  learn  to  be  a  counselor. 
Mother  was  smart  enough  already,  they 
thought. 

The  Wilsons  decided  to  make  moth- 
er's graduate  studies  a  family  project. 
Douglas  went  for  the  summer  to  Camp 
Carolina,  where  his  older  brother  was  a 
junior  counselor ;  John  found  a  job  on  a  water- 
melon farm,  and  a  reliable  housekeeper  was 
found  to  look  after  Mr.  Wilson. 

Columbia  gave  me  a  new  concept  of 
vocational  guidance,"  Mrs.  Wilson  tells  you. 
"I  came  away  convinced  that  high-school 
and  cfiUege  students  needed  most  information 
about  our  world  of  work,  the  people  in  it,  and 
how  the  individual  can  fit  in.  They  need  a 
new  attitude  about  work— its  dignity,  its 
importance." 

When  she  returned  to  Morganton,  it  was 
pretty  disamraging  to  discover  the  high- 
schfK)l  authorities  were  no  more  interested  in 
her  services  than  they  had  been  when  she 
went  away.  It  lfx)ked  as  if  she  might  have  a 
little  employment  problem  of  her  own ! 

"There  are  nine  high  schools  in  my 
county,"  she  explains,  "and  I  decided  to 
apply  to  every  one  of  them.  They  have  au- 
ditoriums, gymnasiums,  home-economics 
kitchens    but  no  vf>catifmal  guidance." 

She  finally  gf)t  her  first  encouragement 
from  Richard  Spainhour,  superintendent  of 
the  high  schfxil  in  Valdcse,  North  Carolina. 
Memmed  in  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
this  little  tf)wn  of  'MH)  was  settled  in  IWC, 
by  the  W'aldensian  colonists  from  the C'ottian 
Aljw,  l)etween  Italy  and  l-'ratice.  'I  oflay  tlieir 
dark-eyed  dfs<efidantH  still  H|)eak  French 
and  care  for  their  fine  vineyards  and  iii- 
duHtrie*. 


Spainhour  listened  with  interest  to  what 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  to  say.  "Heaven  knows  how 
we'll  manage."  he  told  her.  "We  have  no 
money,  no  nxm  and  no  books."  But  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  R.  L.  Patton,  the 
county  superintendent,  manage  they  did. 
They  gave  her  a  coatroom  for  an  ofiice,  sup- 
plied her  with  materials  for  a  year  (1945-46) 
and  paid  her  $25  a  month.  In  addition  to  her 
guidance  work,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  also  brought 
in  to  teach  tenth-grade  English  twice  daily. 

This  unexpected  opportunity  to  teach  in 
the  regular  curriculum  gave  Mrs.  Wilson  a 
closer  understanding  of  students'  problems 
and  a  more  intimate  relationship  with  the 
other  teachers,  whose  co-operation  is  impera- 
tive in  such  a  program. 

As  a  vocational  counselor,"  Mrs.  Wilson 
explains,  "my  work  must  supplement  the 
teacher's  in  assisting  each  pupil  to  make  the 
wisest  choice  for  his  future,  as  well  as  the 
best  solution  to  his  immediate  problems. 
Sometimes  these  problems  are  personal  and 
social  as  well  as  academic  or  vocational." 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems,  Mrs. 
Wilson  points  out,  is  the  lack  of  help  and 
encouragement  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  doesn 't 
want  to  go  on  to  college.  Boys  like  Harry 
Butler  need  guidance  to  take  their  places  in 
industry.  Harry  usually  came  along  with 
other  boys  to  her  office  and  listened  while 
questions  were  answered.  There's  nothing  for- 
mal about  Burke  County  guidance;  if  a  fellow 
feels  better  with  the  support  of  friends,  the\ 
can  come  along.  The  counselor  can  always 
get  him  back  alone.  One  day  Harry  came  in 
and  asked  for  the  name  of  a  college  where  he 
could  study  business.  Knowing  that  he  had 
fine  mechanical  aptitude  but  a  poor  record 
in  English  and  clerical  subjects,  Dell  Wilson 
was  surprised. 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  to  college?  "  she  asked 
him. 

"No'm,  but  my  dad  wants  me  to.  He 
wants  me  to  work  in  an  office,"  was  the  reply. 

Investigation  showed  that  Harry's  father, 
a  mechanic,  made  a  good  income,  was  an 
excellent  worker,  but  was  convinced  that 
office  work  would  be  a  safer  and  brighter  fu- 
ture for  his  son.  With  Mrs.  Wilson's  help,  a 
family  conference  was  arranged  and  every- 
one agreed  that  being  a  good  factory  worker 
was  better  than  being  a  poor  clerk.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  with  a  local  factory  so  that 
Harry  could  do  apprentice  work  each  after- 
noon, and  when  graduation  came,  he  stepped 
into  full-time  employment. 

Dell  Wilson  has  a  deftness  about  putting 
her  finger  on  the  problems  of  young  people. 
1  here's  the  case  of  Theodosia  Hogan,  for  in- 
stance. She's  a  bright  little  mountain  girl. 
Her  record  showed  a  superior  I.Q.,  but  she 
had  poor  grades.  Mrs.  Wilson  tried  to  seek 
out  the  underlying  cause. 

"You've  been  working  after  school?" 

"Yes'm.  In  the  mill."  (Two  of  Valdese's 
most  thriving  industries  are  the  hosiery  and 
wfx)len  mills.) 

"You  like  to  help  out  at  home?  " 

Theodosia  shrugged  resignedly.  "I  guess 
so.  I  almost  hafta.  We've  got  seven  kids,  you 
know.  Seems  like  one  of  them  always  needs 
something." 

More  conversation  brought  out  Theo- 
dosia's  keen  desire  to  go  to  college.  She 
thought  it  hopeless,  however,  gnd  so  did  her 
]5arents. 

"  My  folks  say  there  ain't  no  use  in  working 
folks  goin'  to  college."  she  told  Mrs.  Wilson, 

Convinced  Theodosia  was  college  material, 
Mrs.  W  ilsoii  encouraged  her  to  do  her  best  on 
her  courses.  She  talked  to  the  parents  and 
asked  them  to  encourage  Theodosia  to 
study  -even  though  she  was  hard  pressed 
to  keep  up  both  mill  work  and  school.  Later, 
she  arranged  a  trij)  for  Theodosia  to  Berea 
C^)llege,  in  Kentucky,  founded  to  helj) 
mountain  lx)ys  and  girls  like  Thef).  When 
the  child's  record  had  imjjroved  sufficiently, 
she  went  to  the  \ik;i\  I'.T.A.  and  ex|)laiiiecl 
Theodosia's  case.  A  small  fiitid  was  raised. 
With  Mrs.  Wilsrm's  encouraKcinenl,  'I'heo 
l)assed  the  entrance  exams  with  Hying  colors. 


SORE 


Don't  Mourn  ! 


BLOE-JAY 

GIVE  YOU  GREATER  REUE 


/^^^  BLUE -JAY 

Corn  Plaster  and  enjoy  carefree  fee 
Instantly,  Blue-Jay's  soft  Dun 
felt  pad  relieves  shoe-pressure  pail 
AnestheticNupercaine,exclusivewit 
Blue- Jay  .  .  . 

V  SooMes 

in  the  tender  ski 
around  the  corn.  The 
Blue-Jay's  gentle  medication  .  . 


/aase/rs 

— you  just  lift  it  out  in  a  few  day 
And  Blue-Jay  stays  on — because 
wraps  on. Waterproofed,  flesh-colore 
too.  Free  Booklet!  "YOUR  FEET  AN 
YOUR  HEALTH"  Write  Dept.  LH-4 

Chase  your  corns 
away  as  millions 
do...  with  Blue 
Jay  (on  sale  at 
drug  counters 
everywhere)  I 
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Time  out  for  an  idle  moment — there  are  few  in  the  lives  of  clubwoman  Louise  and  busy  Donald,  president  of  the  Hastings  Seed  Co, 


TO  FLflWERlCRES 


Louise  and  Donald  met  in  the  Decatur 
High  School  when  hoth  were  12.  "Right 
there,  I  knew  she  was  the  girl  I'd  marry." 


Meet  the  Donald  Hastings,  of  Lovejoy,  Georgia: 
Home  life  and  a  business 
flourish  together  on  a  1500-acre  plantation, 
by  THELMA  STRABEL 

PHOTOGRAPHS      BY     LISA      LARSEN  —  SCOPE 

10UISE  HASTINGS  is  mistress  of  a  1513-acre  plantation  in 
the  Gone  With  the  Wind  country  near  Atlanta.  There's 
I  scarcely  a  week  without  a  guest  in  the  chintz-hung  guest  room, 
and  she  thinks  nothing  of  having  forty-two  of  the  "kinfolk"  for 
dinner.  But  along  with  that,  she's  a  clubwoman  and  lecturer.  She 
makes  all  her  own  clothes  and  she's  a  superb  cook — she'll  dash 
home  from  giving  a  long  lecture,  whisk  on  an  apron  and  turn  out 
a  batch  of  her  Sally  Lunn  muffins  which  are  practically  legendary. 

All  five  of  the  Hastings  live  an  equally  crowded,  usually  in- 
tense, occasionally  frantic  life,  and  they  love  every  minute  of  it. 

Take  a  day,  a  balmy  day  in  April.  There's  a  great  drift  of  dewy, 
freshly  cut  azaleas  on  the  table  in  the  wide  center  hall.  Willie,  the 
colored  houseman,  is  making  "hot  bread."  Louise  is  the  first  of 
the  family  to  be  up.  She  has  cut  tea  olive  with  shining  green 

1.3%  of  American  funiilies  have  ineonitss  of  910,000  or  more. 


It's  welcome  home  from  Mary  Louise, 
22,  to  brother  Donald,  19,  a  hard-working 
junior  at  Cornell's  agricultural  college. 


★   HOW  AMERICA  LIVES  ★ 
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★    lion   A.MKIIK'A  LIVE?*  ★ 


"My  hobbies  are  vegetables  and  roses."  Donald 
is  in  the  .S10,000-to-.S20,000-a-year  bracket, 
pays  approximately  30%  of  net  income  in  taxes. 


''Both  of  us  believe  that  we  should  take 
a  large  share  in  our  community's  life  and  problems. 
Ifs  a  duty  all  people  owe. " 


His  stories  and  his  flowers  are  both  in  demand  when  Donald  visits  the  kids 
at  the  Atlanta  Child's  Home.  The  Hastings  belong  to  many  charitable  and  civic 
groups,  are  anxious  fr>r  Donnie  and  Mary  Louise  to  carry  on  this  responsibility. 

Donald  and  his  father  inspect  the  tcsling  fields:  12  while  and  .'50  negro 
workers  are  regularly  employed  on  the  plantation  at  above-average  hourly 
wages.   Housing  and  garden  plots  are  also  provided  free  for  .'5.')  families. 


Donald  kibitzes  while  Louise  makes  jelly:  last  year  Hastings  put 


leaves  for  a  dining-room  centerpiece.  "I  never  like  to  have  last  night's  flowers 
greet  guests  at  breakfast,"  she  says.  "I  always  try  to  have  something  gay  and 
green  for  early  morning."  She's  dressed  for  town,  because  she's  giving  a  talk  on 
flower  arrangement  before  her  garden  club  this  morning.  Forty-seven,  she's 
slightly  overweight,  in  spite  of  recently  dieting  away  fifteen  pounds.  Her  weight, 
however,  isn't  noticeable  in  that  black  suit  she  herself  tailored.  She  has  abun- 
dant gray  hair,  smartly  dressed. 

As  she  places  the  twigs  expertly  in  a  Lowestoft  bowl,  you  can  see  behind  her 
the  long,  winding  drive,  bordered  by  crape  myrtles,  that  leads  to  the  classic 
Southern  Colonial  brick  house  with  its  white-pillared  entrance  portico — not  an 
old  house,  but  serenely  blending  into  its  setting.  To  the  right,  the  garden  descends 
in  four  terraces.  Here  in  season  bloom  camellias,  star  jasmine,  Christmastime's 
golden-belled  wintersweet,  such  rarities  as  the  "lost"  Gordonia  and  Stewartias. 

The  rest  of  the  family  comes  down:  "Sugar,"  as  Louise  calls  Donald,  her 
husband,  president  of  the  Hastings  Seed  Company;  then  his  father,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Hastings,  an  erect,  quiet,  dry-humored  man  of  80;  and  Mary  Louise,  22,  with 
curling  titian  hair  and  golden  freckles.  You'd  cast  her  as  a  wide-eyed  "Southern 
belle"  if  you  didn't  know  about  her  going  through  Vassar  in  three  years,  and 
making  Phi  Beta  Kappa  too.  Donnie,  19,  a  slender,  brown-haired  boy  with  a 
gay,  infectious  grin,  is  at  Cornell,  a  junior. 

They're  all  breakfasting  together  this  morning,  as  there  is  a  visitor,  but  if 
there  were  no  guest  Louise  would  indulge  herself  with  breakfast  in  bed,  whileMary 
Louise  had  a  tray  in  the  room  and  they  had  a  good  mother-and-daughter  visit. 

After  breakfast,  Donald  goes  to  the  farm  office  to  discuss  the  work  on  this  seed- 
and-nursery-stock  plantation  with  his  superintendent  and  to  bring  back  the  milk 


Donald  and  his  employees  exchange  ideas  on  new  vegetable  stock.  Products  are  tested 
and  then  introduced  through  mail-order  catalogue  and  in  one  of  company's  four  retail 
stores.  (Right)  A  customer  discusses  the  merits  of  special  "Dixiana  6"  grass  seed. 
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Louise  is  family  organizer — "Goodness,  I  have 
to  be" — budgets  time  lor  judging  flower  shows, 
lecturing  and  clubwork  as  well  as  homemaking. 


I'lirs  of  conserves,  fruit  and  vegetables,  churned  all  their  ou  n  Inittcr. 


Irom  their  own  cow.  Mary  Louise  runs  to  the  garden  to  gather  flowers,  because 
she's  going  along  to  help  illustrate  her  mother's  talk. 

They're  a  two-car  family,  but  before  the  men  leave  for  town  there  has  to  be 
[ilanning  about  meeting  and  picking  up,  because  the  schedules  of  the  Hastings 
often  become  very  involved.  Today,  after  the  club  meeting.  Louise  is  returning 
to  spend  the  afternoon  working  in  the  garden.  Willie  will  help,  but  "I  just  have 
to  get  my  fingers  into  the  dirt  myself,"  Louise  says,  for  she  shares  with  Scarlett 
O'Hara  a  passionate  devotion  to  her  land.  Mary  Louise,  whose  great  interest  is 
the  drama,  will  be  at  the  Atlanta  Journal  this  afternoon  writing  a  review. 
At  night,  they're  all  attending  a  concert  sponsored  by  the  Atlanta  Music  Club,  of 
which  they're  active  members.  Marv  Louise  is  going  with  three — yes,  three — 
hoys.  She  enjoys  parties,  but  her  friends  are  mostly  young  people  interested  in 
music  and  in  the  new  Atlanta  stock  company,  for  which  she  acts  as  secretary  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

Well,  that's  today.  Tomorrow,  Louise  is  getting  up  at  five  to  drive  to  Camilla, 
Georgia,  to  talk  on  church  flower  arrangements.  The  following  day  she'll  meet 
Donald  in  Macon,  where  they'll  do  a  husband-and-wife  act,  speaking  before  the 
garden  clubs  of  middle  Georgia.  They'  re  in  great  demand  for  giving  lectures  and 
judging  flower  shows,  especially  since  the  publication  of  their  Southern  Garden 
Book,  now  in  its  third  printing. 

But  for  all  their  activities,  their  beloved  Floweracres  is  the  real  core  of  the 
Hastings'  lives.  Here  the  deep-rooted  Southern  tradition  of  "making  it  in  the 
home"  flourishes.  They  churn  all  their  own  butter.  And  how  they  can!  Last  year 
they  put  up  400  quarts  of  soup  stock,  tomato  juice  and  vegetables,  600  jars  of 
jelly  and  conserves,  400  quarts  of  peaches.  Though  there  are  servants,  for  a 


LOUISE: 


'Southern  women  have  been  romanticized 
too  much.  I'd  like  to  uproot  the  theory  of  the  clinging 
vine  as  I  would  a  weed  in  my  garden. " 


Louise  autographs  copies  of  The  Southern  Garden  Book — written  with  Donald 
and  now  in  its  3rd  printing — for  customers  at  Davison-Paxons.  Store  employs 
her  to  supervise  its  decorations  in  Atlanta  and  three  other  Southern  cities. 


Her  many  activities  bring  Louise  letters  and  invitations  to  speak  from  all  over  the 
South.  She  takes  pride  in  backing  "Southern"  causes — whether  it's  helping  small  towns 
improve  their  gardening  or  (center)  perhaps  voting  "Dixiecrat"  in  presidential  election. 


"We  make  all  our  own  clothes."  Marv  Louise  shares  mother's  flair  for  sewing 
and  her  love  for  Georgia.  A  Vassar  graduate,  she  turned  down  acting  career 
to  be  at  home:  "The  Soutli  needs  its  young  people  with  specialized  training." 


There's  a  party  in  the  ofTing— Mary 
Louise  finishes  a  new  evenin"  dress. 


'"IFe  cant  tell  ivhat  the  future  may  hold  for  them, 

but  ive  want  to  create  lovely  memories  for  our  children. 


Louise  perks  up  the  holly  before 
the  Hastings'  Christmas  open  house. 


Busy  needles  try  to  keep  pace  with  the 
gaiety  when  holiday  time  comes  around. 


Grandmother  Brown  mixes  the  cream, 
niilk,  flavoring  for  traditional  sillabub. 


A  last-minute  briefing  for  Willie,  the 
butler,  before  250  eager  guests  arrive. 


Mary  i/mi'^c.  f^n-.i-in  fricnils:  mother 
yayn  ilic'f*  "iflealiilic"  about  b«:iiii'i. 


iJonnif;  dr-Hcrts  the  fiirh  to  talk  sportH, 
bi^  "tii  xi  (;n  oi  lie"  bobby  to  t'berniwiry. 


typical  guest  meal  Louise  goes  into  the  kitchen  and  broils  the  steak,  makes  the 
muflins,  mixes  the  salad.  And  of  course  the  brandied  peaches  and  the  pound- 
cake are  her  own  creations.  Most  surprising,  though,  is  the  fact  that  Louise  and 
Mary  Louise  make  all  their  own  clothes. 

The  whole  family  prefers  entertaining  at  home.  They  feel  that  their  friends 
love  the  country  atmosphere  and  the  brand  of  hospitality  which  they  dispense. 
They  don't  really  need  lots  of  company,  though,  for  they  so  thoroughly  enjoy 
one  another,  in  spite  of  temperamental  differences. 

Donald,  47,  boyish-looking,  with  amused  blue  eyes,  has  an  easygoing  disposi- 
tion and  a  natural  gift  for  mimicry  and  storytelling.  Mary  Louise  is  just  like  him. 
Louise  and  Donnie  are  impulsive,  inclined  to  "fly  off  the  handle."  The  two  chil- 
dren used  to  squabble,  because  Donnie  hated  being  bested  at  anything — still 
does.  When  his  sister  beat  him  at  croquet,  he'd  take  after  her  with  the  mallet. 
She  stopped  this  by  hitting  him  back  once — hard.  Then  she  went  to  her  room 
and  cried.  » 

She's  a  soft-spoken  girl,  with  an  almost  shy  manner  and  a  tendency  to  under- 
rate herself,  but  she  has  a  mind  and  will  of  her  own.  Her  mother  thinks  that 
she's  rather  idealistic  about  what  she  expects  of  boys.  Mary  Louise  has  gone 
with  several  boys  of  whom  her  mother  highly  approved — and  then  suddenly 
it  would  be  all  over.  Louise  admits  that  she  gets  firmly  put  in  her  place 
when  she  tries  any  matchmaking.  Mary  Louise  will  know,  decidedly,  when 
she  finds  what  she  wants. 

Donnie  is  the  most  social  one  of  the  family.  He  has  a  charm  which  must 
be  devastating  among  the  debutantes,  but  he  still  plays  the  field.  He's  the 
sportsman,  too;  loves  riding  and  shooting  on  the  place.  But  he  also  has  a 
scientific  turn  of  mind.  He  has  a  laboratory  in  the  three-room  guest  apartment 
above  the  garage,  which  he  occupies  as  "bachelor  quarters"  when  he's  at  home, 
and  last  year  one  of  his  experiments  almost  wrecked  the  place.  He  and  his 
mother  are  great  pals  and  have  a  fine  understanding.  Louise  doesn't  drink,  and 
one  day  Donnie  said  to  her,  "Mother,  if  you  never  drink,  the  way  I  see  some 
mothers  do,  I'm  not  going  to,  either."  It's  a  pact  they've  kept. 

The  house,  with  its  plant-filled  sunroom,  living  room  with  painted  Victorian 
pieces,  and  four  flowery  bedrooms,  is  always  lively,  and  they're  casual  with  a 
guest.  Donnie,  when  he's  home,  may  come  in,  with  his  father,  from  work  in  the 
testing  fields  in  old  clothes,  Mary  Louise  runs  downstairs  with  a  dress  she's 
making,  and  Louise  will  bring  a  mixing  bowl  and  stir  a  cake  right  in  the  library. 
The  servants — Willie,  his  wife  Ludie,  who  "helps  out,"  and  Annie  May,  the  cook — 
are  off  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays,  but  Louise  always  welcomes  any 


Festivity  means  family,  too,  to  Louise,  who  thinks  nothing  of  having  40  or  50  "kin"  to 
a  party.  "It's  good  for  the  children.  The  more  people  there  are  whose  concern  they 
have  now,  the  better  future  decisions  they'll  make.  They  can't  let  so  many  down." 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^B  l  1'  M 
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Carols  on  the  stairs  at  Christmastime:  holidays  are  especially  gay,  but  at  Floweracres  hospitality's  a  year-round  proposition 


number  of  drop-in  dinner  guests.  She's  never  caught  without  a  cake  on  hand,  a 
ham,  and  a  chicken  ready  for  frying,  in  the  refrigerator.  She  may  open  a  jar  of 
homemade  consomme,  shce  the  ham,  toss  together  vegetable  salad,  and  dish  up 
the  ice  cream  that  has  been  made  in  a  hand-turned  freezer.  "Guests  are  a  lot 
happier  when  the  hostess  isn't  doing  elaborate  fussing  in  the  kitchen." 

The  Hastings'  big  extravagance  is  this  "Southern  hospitality"  of  theirs. 
It's  often  on  a  big  scale.  During  Opera  Week'last  year,  Louise  had  65  for  Sunday 
lunch,  including  all  the  stars  (Donald  is  an  "opera  guarantor").  On  Tuesday 
there  was  a  dinner  for  the  officers  and  directors,  and  their  wives,  of  the  Men's 
Garden  Clubs  of  America,  then  meeting  in  Atlanta,  of  which  Donald  is  a 
director.  Around  40  had  been  expected,  but  70  came,  and  Louise  managed 
without  turning  a  hair.  The  following  Monday  she  served  a  luncheon  for  65 
fellow  members  of  the  board  of  the  Garden  Clubs  of  Georgia. 

For  each  meal,  Louise  sensibly  used  the  same  menu:  their  own  baked  hams, 
sliced,  then  covered  with  icing  and  decorated  with  crystallized  fruits;  fried 
chicken;  their  own  asparagus  with  hollandaise  sauce;  Sally  Lunn  bread 


Reward  for  a  corsage  early  in  the  evening 
may  be  claimed  under  the  moonlight  later. 


■k   HOW  AMERICA   LIVES  -k 


Drop-in  callers  are  Louise^s  delight,  impromptu  dinners  her  specialty:  she  learned  to  decorate  cakes  at  6,  likes  to  bake  lier  own  every  week  end. 


Make  it  in  the  home"  is  an  old  Southern  tradition— and  that  goes  for  entertainment  too. 


and  homemade  grape  conserve;  a  tossed  salad;  home-grown  strawberries 
on  ice  cream  aru]  her  special  angel-food  cake.  The  opera  people,  especially, 
loved  it,  sitting  on  the  beautiful  terrace  (they  were  a  little  shattered; 
that  was  the  week  their  costumes  hadn't  arrived  for  the  opening  per- 
formance). The  ever-charming  Madame  liori  came  up  to  Louise  and 
announced,  "I  am  now  taking  another  plate  and  starting  all  over  again!" 

I^)uise  feels  tliat  they  lialance  su(;h  expenses  somewhat  with  all 
their  home  dressmaking.  The  women  of  her  family,  the  lirowns  of 
Orovania,  Georgia,  have  always  been  proud  of  their  sewing,  as  they  are 
of  their  cor»king  (Louise's  grandmother  taught  her  to  decorate  cakes  in 
French-chef  manner  when  she  was  only  six).  .She  watches  thriftily  for 
sales,  especially  thfjse  seaHrtri's-rind  ones  of  niuliirirr  fabrics,  buys  dr(!ss 
and  suit  lengths  and  puts  them  away.  .She  bought  all  the  bedroom 
chintzes  at  a  great  bargain  in  a  decorator's  closc-out,  ami  made  the  cur- 
tains and  chair  covers  hr;rself.  .She  took  a  summer  course  in  designing 
and  dressmaking  at  Columbia  beforr-  she  was  married,  and  Mary  l.iMii^c 


studied  under  designer  Aline  Bernstein  at  Vassar,  so  their  sewing  is 
highly  professional.  They  swear  by  Vogue  patterns. 

Before  Mary  Louise  went  abroad  last  summer  they  made  eight  suits 
and  dresses.  They  report  triumphantly  that  they  saw  an  almost  exact 
replica  of  one  of  tlie  ev(;ning  dresses,  a  lace  one,  in  an  Atlanta  shop, 
priced  at  about  the  cost  of  the  cntiic  wardrobe.  Mary  Louise  had  used 
the  Holiday  list  of  clothes  to  lake  and  says  it  proved  "just  perfect." 

They  jjick  up  and  carry  around  sewing  as  some  women  do  knitting. 
Last  year,  on  a  trip  to  Texas  with  Donald,  Louise  turned  out  a  hand- 
sewn  print  dress  on  the  train. 

They've  other  economi<!s,  such  as  home  permanents  and  doing 
their  own  dry  cleaning.  They're  pretty  lavish  about  spending  on  hats, 
shoes  and  bags,  but  insist  that  good  ones  are  a  real  investment. 

Louise  runs  the  house  on  a  weekly  budget,  and  says  that  except  for 
jicak-enterlaiiMMg  jtcriods  she  slicks  lo  it.  .She's  a  great  organizer  too. 
"Goodness!  i  have  lo  be!"  .She  makes  out  (Cuniimted  on  Page  242) 


•k    HOW  \^tVA\li  \  1.1  VKS  -k 


L.\D1ES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Your  hands  will  tell  you  why! 

Fabulously  lovely — that  angelic 
nightgown  and  filmy  matching 
cape  by  Thea  Tewi !  Such  fragile 
beauty,  yet  it's  so  safe  with  Ivory 
Snow  care. 

And  YOU  can  prove  hoiv  gentle 
it  is!  Just  wash  your  dishes  with 
Ivory  Snow,  as  millions  do.  Wlien  you  see  how  it 
pampers  your  hands  you  II  KNOW  it's  kind  to 
fine  washables. 

Made  especially  for  lovely  things — there's  just 
no  other  soap  like  it!  99'':)loo%  pure,  it's  granulated 
to  give  you  instant  suds,  even  in  cool  water!  There's 
just  no  finer  soap  made!  Always  ask  for  Snow. 
Wonderful  Ivorj  Snow! 


Follow  directions  on  the  box.  They're  tested! 


IVORY  SNOW 

...the  only  soap  both  Ivory-mild  and  granulated Jhr  efficiency 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


A 


BEAM 
YOUR  WAY 
TP  EASIER 
IRONING! 


with  the 


Universal  Beam-O-Lite 
the  brilliant  new  Headlight  iron! 

See  for  yourself  how  much  fresher  you  feel  as  you  glide  through  a  big 
clay's  ironing  with  the  new  Universal  Beam-O-Lite.  Its  built-in  Head- 
light takes  the  eye-strain  out  of  ironing  .  . .  shows  wrinkles  clearly  .  .  . 
brightens  your  way  around  buttons,  pleats  and  ruffles. 

Smartly  streamlined,  the  new  Beam-O-Lite  Electric  Iron  features  a 
Hand-I-Set  Fabric  Dial  set  back  into  the  handle  . . .  away  from  ten- 
der knuckles.  The  Ventilated  Deck  and  Plastic  Handle  keep  hands 
cool  and  comfortable.  And  this  sturdy  beauty  with  its  extra-large 
Sole  Plate  weighs  only  3  pounds  including  the  cord!  See  this  new 
wrinkle-less  Iron  with  the  Headlight  now  at  your  Universal  dealer's. 


CHOOSE  UNIVERSAL  AND  YOU  CHOOSE  THE  BEST! 


AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 


HEATINO  PAD  COOK-A-MATIC  MIXER  AND 

WAfFlE  ORIll  JUICER 


UNIVERSAL 


lANOliJ,  rVAtr  1  CIA»K,  NIW  IRITAm.  CONN. 


Roses  in  full  bloom,  heirloom  silver  in  lull  gleam  are  the  perfect  comple- 
ments of  each  otiier — and  of  the  smiling  hostess,  Mrs.  Donald  Hastings. 


1  Thing  of 
Beauty  is  ^^^^  Forever 

Hn  MAMtiiAMlKT  MPAVinSttlV 


DONALD  HASTINGS  runs  a  seed  farm 
and  nursery  whose  mail-order  busi- 
ness covers  most  of  this  country's 
southeast  quarter.  His  wife's  housekeeping 
is  to  scale.  Her  entertaining  is  in  the  grand 
manner,  and  in  addition  lecturing  on 
flower  arrangement  and  her  decoration 
jobs  take  her  hither  and  yon.  We  f  h  fure 
that  such  a  busy,  able  woman  was  goe  a  lor 
useful  tips  on  looking  after  silver,  and  she 
didn't  let  us  down. 

THE  MORE  WEAR,  THE  LESS  CARE 

Mrs.  Hastings  believes  in  using  her  heir- 
loom silver,  not  just  keeping  it  on  display. 
This  policy  keeps  her  from  taking  time 
out  for  polishing  bouts  that  would  other- 
wise be  necessary  before  parties,  and  from 
getting  flustered  when  unexpected  guests 
turn  up.  And  then  it  is  good  for  the  silver. 
All  of  it  that  has  been  used  is  cleaned  once 
a  week.  Used  or  not,  it  is  counlcd  and  any 
lai  ru'-lied  jiieces  are  polished.  Hiil  (  (Hisiaiil 
Li>e  i>,  her  main  recoinmcndalion. 

Regular  use  and  regular  washing  will 
guard  against  tarnish  anil  develoj)  a  lovclv, 
uutnistakable  patina,  so  llial  rolalioii  of 
your  flatware  liel()s  keep  it  in  fairly  good 
condition.  It  will  also  keeji  iis  appearance; 
uniform  so  it  all  bidongs  tog<'llier,  if 
clianges  of  table  .sellings  an;  made  every 
week  or  sri.  Rul  don't  forget  to  rub  off  tin; 
wor**!  discoloralions  right  away  wilh  a 
treated  ilotli  or  treali'd  ji.iprTH  kept  near 


tlie  sink.  (These  are  wonderful,  too.  tr  1 
between-times  swiping  out  of  metal  m 
trays.)  Or  if  a  fork  is  badly  stained,  yli 
can  push  the  tines  up  and  down  in  a  ban' 
jar  of  polish.  And  don't  forget  the  tli  ■ 
ough  rinsing  and  polishing  afterward. 

I 

WORK  OF  ART  IS  WORK 

Labor  of  love  though  it  may  1)6,  a  W( 
of  art  is  always  work.  If  you  would  h; 
gleaming  silver,  there  is  no  substitute 
periodic  cleanings,  esj)ecially  if  you  o 
hollow  ware.  We  know  that  a  tarnish 
ice  bucket  can  look  as  big  as  a  water  tai 
and  that  shiinng  up  the  ancestral  tea 
can  go  as  slowly  as  a  rainy  Sunday.  B 
take  your  seat  near  the  hot-water  fauo 
have  everything  you  need  before  you,  ai 
see  if  size  and  time  don't  dwindle.  Amoi 
your  tools  (besides  polish  and  cloth)  yi 
will  want  a  me<liuui-hard  toothbrush  f 
gadroon  bord<Ms  and  rcpoussf  flowers,  ai 
an  orange  stick  you  can  cover  with  a  pic 
of  cloth  for  those  deep  crevices  and  tli 
pesky  spot  between  the  bottom  of  a  hand 
and  the  |iot  or  cup  or  bowl  to  wliii  li  it 
attai  licd.  Sparc  sdur  iiuiuicinc  and  u 
your  head. 

Rub  lengtbwist!  on  flat  silver  and  aroui 
an<l  around  on  hollow  ware  to  achieve 
professional  finish,  but  lion'l  (!X|)ect  liar 
methods  to  j)roduc(r  tin;  c-v(!n  glitter  ' 
silver  in  a  jeweler's  wimlow.  Here  yi 
have  two  lending  vicw|ioirits  that  out' 
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rtins  and  the  Coys.  One  side  likes 
ihine,  the  other  prefers  a  soft  even 
ince  silver  polishes  do  their  clean- 
lightly  crosshatching  the  surface, 
ese  tiny  lines  that  give  the  dull 
;ome  so  emphatically  admire, 
u  belong  to  the  other  side  and  like 
w-window  glitter,  then  electrolysis 
ju.  This  is  the  boiling-in-a-dishpan 

with  baking  soda  and  salt  added 
vater,  a  tablespoonful  of  each  for 
uart.  The  latest  wrinkle  is  to  put  a 
f  aluminum  foil  in  the  bottom  of 

and  make  certain  all  the  silver 
it  or  another  piece  of  silver.  Two 
minutes  are  sufficient  to  do  the 
ou  can  throw  away  the  foil,  but 
as  must  be  cleaned  off  the  alumi- 
?  plate  we  formerly  put  in.  This 

is  not  for  candlesticks,  hollow 
th  spouts  or  handles  attached,  or 
with  lightweight  hollow  handles, 
lay  loosen  at  the  joints.  A  dull 
finish  is  totally  destroyed.  When 
in  a  really  bad  wav,  send  it  to  your 

and  let  him  buff  it  bright. 

DO  YOU  LIKE  YOUR 
COPPER  SHOWING? 

there  is  the  sort  of  woman  who 
Sheffield  with  the  copper  showing 
,  and  the  sort  who  likes  her  copper 
no  better  than  she  does  her  slip, 
itings  was  telling  us  that  she  is  fond 
Did  tole  flower  containers  in  her 
ause  they  are  trimmed  with  brass 
with  pewter,  and  the  pewter  is 
off  so  that  the  brass  shines  through 
les.  But  if  you  subscribe  to  the 
it-once  way  of  thinking,  it's  just 
to  know  that  ten  different  shops 
fte  you  ten  different  prices  for  the 
— or  what  appears  to  be  the  same 
the  prices  generally  vary  in  pro- 
i;to  the  amount  of  silver  used,  and 
jiest  price  can  mean  the  most  silver, 
i pensive  job  might  indicate  that  a 
ish  of  silver  had  been  applied, 
ould  have  to  be  done  over  again 
e  while. 

REVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

irer  care,  as  in  many  things,  fore- 
better  than  hindsight.  Among 
of  prevention,  in  Mrs.  Hastings' 
and  in  ours,  proper  storage  ranks 
hen  she  found  that  stacking  her 
ays  bent  them  out  of  shape,  she 
!'  out  a  method  of  hanging  those 
i  idles  from  a  rack  in  the  pantry. 
:  mother  scheme  for  those,  without 

<  Slie  plans  to  put  up  a  horizontal 
I  with  a  slot  between  it  and  the 
)  0  which  the  lower  edges  of  the 

1  be  inserted — a  decorative  idea 
i  ivenient   too.   The   trays  with 

<  are  hung  up  in  their  flannel  pa- 
jnd  though  those  in  the  molding 
n  lare,  she  uses  them  so  often  that 
V  I't  become  too  tarnished  between 

'anyone  who  doesn't  entertain  as 
I  Mrs.  Hastings,  we  are  all  for  the 
'  ajamas,  particularly  those  chemi- 

ated  to  ward  off"  tarnish.  We're 
irimilarly  treated  linings  in  silver 
ii.and  silver  chests  as  well.  We  our- 
i  ice  put  our  flat  silver  in  storage 
X  en  months,  and  because  it  was  in 
8  filh  a  chemically  treated  lining,  it 
tt  bright  enough  to  use  when  we 
It  ut.  You  can  buy  tarnish-deterrent 
the  yard,  and  make  your  own  sil- 

and  linings  for  your  silver  drawers 
Or  you  can  buy  treated  paper 
'  ame  purpose. 

c  ative  silver,  such  as  candlesticks,  is 
e  ly  lacquered  to  prevent  tarnish. 


Experts  take  a  dim  view  of  its  application 
and  removal  by  rank  amateurs,  although 
silver  can  be  taken  to  a  silvershop  to  have 
this  transparent  protective  coating  applied. 
If  inadvertently  you  happen  to  try  to  pol- 
ish a  piece  of  silver  that  has  been  lac- 
quered, the  lacquer  will  peel  off"  in  spots. 
The  best  treatment  is  to  keep  it  clean  by 
dusting  and  polishing  with  a  dry  cloth — 
to  keep  the  lacquer  intact.  For  home  use 
there  is  a  clear  liquid  which  is  rubbed  on, 
then  polished  to  give  a  tarnish-resistant 
finish.  This  is  remov^  by  water,  and  must 
be  reapplied  after  washing. 

VIM  AND  VIGOR  FOR  METALS 

Though  silver  is  the  grande  dame  of 
household  metals,  its  more  modest  sisters 
are  equally  attractive  and  fit  into  some  in- 
teriors better.  For  these,  if  you  like  copper 
in  the  pink  of  condition  and  the  greenish 
tinge  that  comes  out  in  go®d  brass  polished 
within  an  inch  of  its  life,  a  reliable  metal 
polish,  clean  cloths,  a  brush  for  the 
humps  and  hollows,  and  time  and  muscle 
for  a  polishing  session  are  all  you  need. 

How  much  silver,  copper  and  brass  you 
use  is  to  some  extent  a  regional  problem. 
Our  friend,  Mrs.  H.,  for  instance,  lives  in 
the  South,  where  help  with  the  housework 
is  easily  arranged,  and  she  finds  it  a  simple 
matter  to  keep  metals  shining.  For  those 
who  may  have  much  silver  and  little  help, 
we  suggest  storing  some  of  it,  at  least, 
and  keep  what  you  use  sparkling.  Save  the 
rest  for  your  children  and  your  grand- 
children. This  advice  sounds  heartless, 
but  to  put  it  painlessly  out  of  the  way  is 
better  than  neglect. 

Meanwhile,  consider  pewter.  It's  so 
easy  to  care  for  that  an  occasional  washing 
in  hot  soapy  water  and  a  thorough  drying 
are  all  it  needs  as  a  regular  thing.  Polish- 
ing (with  some  good  silver  polish)  is  called 
for  only  two  or  three  times  a  year,  though 
you'd  better  keep  in  mind  that  it  shows 
fingerprints  more  than  other  metals.  As 
you  give  it  the  final  shine,  handle  it  with 
gloves — literally — or  cover  your  hands 
with  a  cloth. 

If  you  have  more  copper  than  you  can 
cope  with,  you  may  find  that  you  like  that 
Indian-penny  brown  as  much  as  the  rosy 
cast  of  the  polished  metal.  But  there  isn't 
any  out  for  brass.  Though  some  people  pre- 
fer dull  brass,  most  like  their  brass  to  give 
an  interesting  glimmer  of  luster.  It  takes 
rottenstone  and  linseed  oil  bought  at  the 
hardware  store  and  mixed  to  the  thickness 
of  heavy  cream,  plus  energetic  rubbing,  to 
bring  out  that  luster. 

EASY  DOES  IT 
WITH  CHINA  AND  GLASS 

As  for  china  and  glassware,  elbow  grease 
is  unnecessary  to  their  preservation.  Un- 
der vigorous  treatment,  in  fact,  they  come 
apart  in  your  hand.  Be  gentle,  be  tender 
with  them.  When  you  wash  fine  china  and 
fine  glassware,  put  a  folded  dish  towel  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  avoid  washing 
them  and  silver  at  the  same  time.  Old 
china  and  glass,  owing  to  their  uneven  tem- 
pering, are  especially  likely  to  break  under 
sudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Since  old  glass  and  ciuna  are  lieat- 
sensitive,  they  should  be  washed  by  hand, 
for  water  temperatures  in  dishwashers  are 
higher  than  is  desirable  for  such  items. 
Those  of  you  who  live  in  hard-water  local- 
ities may  prefer  to  wipe  your  best  dishes 
and  glasses  dry  instead  of  letting  them  dry 
in  the  dishwasher,  for  the  towel  will  wipe 
off  the  mineral  film.  But  if  you  use  the 
exact  amount  of  the  detergent  recom- 
mended in  the  directions,  the  murky  film 
that  lime  deposits  cause  may  be  pretty  well 
(Continued  on  Page  257) 


No,  Mother . . . 

"I  didn't  forget  to  'phone  .  .  .  but  I  never  knew 
just  how  much  work  went  with  a  wedding  ring. 

Seems  to  me  there's  always  something  .  .  . 

Oh,  my  goodness!  that's  what  you  used  to  say,  isn't  it 


YeSf  Mother ... 

"I'm  doing  my  own  cleaning  and  washing. 

Our  place  is  so  tiny  .  .  .  and  everything's  so  new 
and  bright,  I  can't  bear  to  let  anyone  else  touch  it 
or  my  beautiful  linens  and  towels  either  .  .  . 


Of  course f  Mother  I 

"Fels-Naptha  Soap?  ...  I  never  use  anything  else. 
That's  one  thing  I  did  remember  ...  By  the 
way,  Mother,  how  does  a  man  get  so  much  dirt 
in  his  collars  and  cuffs?  .  .  .  All  you've  learned 
is  how  to  get  it  out?  I  see  what  you  mean, 
darling.  Fels-Naptha  Chips?  ...  I  have 
plenty — I  think.  Soon  as  I  hang  up 
I'll  make  sure  .  .  .  'bye!" 


GOLDEN  BAR  OR  GOLDEN  CHIPS 


MADE  IN  PHILA. 
BY  FELS  &Ca 


Fels-Naptha  Soap 


BANISHES  "TATTLE-TALE  GRAY" 


i 


/ACKSON  AND  PERKIXS 


GARDEN  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 


(iARDEN  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 


Inlvrior  Decoration  Eililitr  of  I  lie  Journal 


A  well-known  judge  at  Garden  ('Inl)  (lower  shows.  Lonise 
Hastings,  liigliiights  for  lis  the  |)oiiits  tliat  make  these 
arrangements  prize  winners.  Kaeh  was  judged  lor  eom|)osi- 
tion.  halanee,  originality  and  geiiend  artistry  in  the  elass  in 
whieh  it  won  a  prize.  You  ean  make  houqiiets  out  of  almost 
anything  that  grows,  provided  you  do  it  with  similar  .'•rt- 
istrv.  (More  about  flower  arrangements  on  page  234.) 


JACKSON  AND  PERKI 


Best  arrangement  of  garden  roses 
gracefully  composed  with  unre- 
lated foliage  in  simple  pottery  vase. 


>    now   AMF.III4  A  MVKS  ★ 


I 


Slif>w  iiiK  how  foniiiil  (louiTH  with 
iiiixfti  foUiiK«-  run  Im-  iiHi-d  irifor- 
tnully  U>  aC4-«rnl  ii  iiknIitii  •x-llinff. 


The  happiest  hrides  have 


it's  correct! 
Community  .  •  • «  " 

(JVo  TedttoX  To*) 


.  .  jId  N 


EIDA.      NEW  YOR 


'We re's  your 


.  .  .  FOR   A  MARVELOUS  CREAM 
SAUCE. ..WITH  ADDED  GOODNESS 
OF  MUSHROOMS!" 


SAVE  YOURSELF  ten  solid  min- 
utes of  stirring !  Campbell's 
Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup, 
just  as  it  comes  from  the 
can,  gives  you  a  heavenly, 
smooth  cream  sauce  plus 
the  luxury  of  mushrooms! 
Try  it  these  3  deHcious  ways: 
"7^4/  Mushroom  Cream  Sauce 

/  Place  contents  of  one  can  of 
Campbell's  Cream  of  Mushroom 
Soup  in  a  saucepan;  stir  until 
smooth.  Add  a  half  cup  of  milk,  a 
bit  at  a  time,  stirring  constantly. 
Heat. . .  .  This  sauce  is  wonderful 
with  fried  chicken  (as  shown 


Mushroom  Almond  Sauce 

To  mushroom  cream  sauce  add 
3  tablespoons  of  sliced,  blanched 
almonds  Mix  well.  Heat.  Almonds 
plus  mushrooms  lend  top  luxury 
at  moderate  cost. 

Q/^  Mushroom  a  la  King  Sauce 

Brown  cup  of  chopped  green 
pepper  in  2  teaspoons  butter  or 
margarine.  Add  to  mushroom 
cream  sauce.  Then  garnish  with 
pimiento.  This  is  an  easy,  deli- 
cious way  to  use  leftover  stewed 
or  roast  chicken. 


...AND  FOR  THE  FINEST  TOMATO  SAUCE  YOU  EVER 
TASTED,  USE  CAMPBELL'S  TOMATO  SOUP 


IT'S  GRAND  AS  A  COOKING  SAUCE  .  .  . 

Whenever  the  recipe  calls  for 
tomato  sauce,  you'll  find  that 
Campbell's  Tomato  Soup,  just 
as  it  comes  from  the  can,  is  the 
best  and  quickest  way.  Made 
from  selected  tomatoes,  grown 
from  special  seed.  Money  can't 
buy  a  finer  tornato  sauce !  Try 
this  delicious  dish : 

Sausage  and  Rice  Casserole 
1  pound  sausage  meat 
3  cups  cooked  rice 
1  can  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

Cook  sausage  meat  until  light 
brown,  stirring  to  keep  meat 
separated.  Drain  off  fat.  Add 
cooked  rice  and  soup.  Mix  well. 
Turn  into  a  greased  IJ/^-quart 
casserole.  Cover  and  bake  at 
350°  F.  (moderate)  for  40  minutes. 
Garnish  top  with  green  pepper 
rings.  Makes  6  servings. 


WONDERFUL  AS  A  POUR-ON  SAUCE  .  .  .  Ixinds  extra  flavor  and  color  when  poured 
ovf;r       di.slu--H,  chrx,fiO  diHli<«,  fi.sh,  hamburgers,  and  many  other  favorites. 


r//SS£  T-H/O  C/iMPSfU'S  SO(/P5...AS  SOC/PS 
.../IS  5/l(/Ce5...  AAZO  /A/  COOK/A/C  / 
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Soups 


PHOTO  BY  STVIART 


Baked  ham  is  a  recal  sight  and  beautiful  eatinf;.  It  is  first  carved,  then  frosted  with 
white  icing,  decorated  with  candied  fruits  and  garnished  with  brandied  peaches. 


of  the  House 


Un  i^Ol  ULLA  a.  SUOI  Kit 

HASTINGS  parties  are  long  anticipated,  long  remembered.  The  food  serv 
with  charm  and  grace  at  their  table  upholds — in  fact,  exemplifies — t 
romantic  idea  of  traditional  Southern  cooking. 
There's  a  reason  for  such  excellence.  The  reason  is  Louise  Hastings, 
gifted  cook  herself,  she  plans  and  personally  supervises  the  preparation 
every  meal  and  party.  She  gives  as  much  attention  to  the  ritual  of  makii 
grape  conserve  or  the  garnishment  of  a  platter  of  fried  chicken  as  she  does 
her  artistic  flower  arrangements  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  her  tabU 
No  wonder  the  hospitality  of  this  house  is  famous  in  Atlanta. 

Though  Christmas  is  past,  there  will  always  be  another;  and  when  it  coir 
around  again,  the  menu  below,  or  a  similar  one,  will  be  served  at  the  Hastin; 
open  house.  Cakes  and  sillabub  are  served  in  the  dining  room,  sandwiches  a 
coffee  in  the  library.  Preparations  for  this  party  begin  weeks  in  advance.  T 
fruitcake  is  made  at  least  two  months  ahead — not  just  a  few  pounds,  but  son 
times  as  much  as  150  pounds.  It  is  put  in  great  cans,  each  cake  sprinklt 
generously  with  rum.  The  cans  are  then  sealed  so  the  cake  will  season  or  aji 

FLOWEKA4'UEK  OPEIV  H01T!«E 


Served  in  Dining  Room 
*Rum  Oake  Lemon -(]he€!se  Cakes 

Spongecakes  Fruitoakc 

Brandied  ( "hcrries 
Sillahuh  (serve*!  from  u  silver 
Ik»vI  in  tall  crvslal  gohlets) 

RUM  CAKE 

Uhc  Aim  Halcliclflcr'K  dclicaN;  while  layer 
cake,  or  any  oilier  fasorile  while  hiyer  cake 
lhat  callH  for  0  !<  e^^  u  liileH  uikI  I  ha  I  inakcH 
.3  layerH.  W  hen  liaked  aiiil  eool.  hll  the  hiy- 
erM  uilli  riiiii  filhii);.  lee  ihe  oiilHiiie  ol'eake 
uilli  hoileil  ieiiif:;. 

Hum  I'llliiifl^:  'I'Imh  iiMeK  ihe  yolkn  from 
ihe  (I  e(;(.' wliileH  ealleil  (or  in  MfK.  llaHliiij^x' 
.'J-luver  uliileeaki'.  Heal  fl  ej;;:  yolkn.  Aild  I 
eii|t  Hii|;ar,  a  |iiiieh  of  nah,  '  :>  eii|i  hiiller  or 
itiur(;ariiie,  I  eii|)uliile  raiHiiiH.  I  eii|i  xhi'llril 


Served  in  Library 
*II<>t  Mushroom  CaiKip6s 
Tiirk«'y  Sainlwiclies 
Cream  -( ]heesr-a  nd  -(  ^  i  iifzer  Sandwid 
Suited  Nuts 
Coffee 

pecans,  chopped  fine.  Heat  in  top  of  dou 
hoil<T  over  hot  water,  nlirriiif;  eonittant 
W  lieii  hoi,  add  J/2  <'"!•  "a"^r  aiul  214 
HpooMH  mm  <;\lrael.  Mrs.  llaKliii^H  add* 
<-iip  rum  iiiHli-ad  of  the  water  aiul  rum  i 
Irael.  ( li>ok  over  I  toiling  water,  Mlirrinp  cc 
Hianlly  nnlil  thick.  Kemove  from  heat  ai 
<'«>ol.  h'ill  layerH. 

Mrs.  Hastings  usually  makes  this  C8 
luTsclf  and  il  is  traditionally  served  att 
family  Christmas  dinner,  ;is  well  as  for  pi 
tics.  She  makes  and  lills  the  cake  seve 
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The  SPAM 

to  scramble  eggs 


before,  so  the  flavor  of  the  rum  has 
;o  go  all  through  the  cake.  The  cake  is 
ed  until  the  day  it  is  to  be  served.  For 
parties,  such  as  the  open  house,  she 
,  the  layers  in  long  rectangular  pans, 
shape  cuts  better  for  serving  large 

pS. 

netimes,  too,  she  bakes  tiny  cupcakes 
VA  inches  in  diameter,  using  the 
white-cake  recipe.  The  cakes  are 
d  with  confectioners'  sugar.  Instead  of 
im-pecan  filling,  which  would  not  be 
)le  for  these  miniature  cakes,  she 
3  a  butter-cream  icing,  flavors  it  with 
ind  frills  it  onto  the  tops  of  the  tiny 
with  a  pastry  tube. 

HOT  MUSHROOM  CANAPES 

pound  fresh  mushrooms,  stems  and 
through  the  food  chopper,  saving  all 
that  forms.  Drain  mushrooms.  To  the 

add  enough  milk  to  make  1  cup. 
21^  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine. 

m2}/2  tablespoons  flour.  Add  the  cup 
«  and  milk.  Cook,  stirring  constantly, 
smooth  and  thickened.  Saute  the 
d  mushrooms  in  2  tablespoons  butter 
rgarine  until  tender.  Add  1  tablespoon 
1  onion.  Combine  with  cream  sauce, 
son  with  }/ito]/2  teaspoon  curry  pow- 

teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce,  and 
r  and  salt  to  taste.  It  must  be  well 
led.  Mrs.  Hastings  adds  a  little  sherry. 
Spread  on  small  toast  squares.  Grease 
%  pans  with  butter  or  margarine.  Lay 
oom-toast  squares  in  pan  and  bake 
It  oven,  400°  F.,  until  well  heated 
■^h,  or  you  could  run  them  under  the 
r  a  few  minutes.  This  filling  makes 
h  for  3  to  4  dozen  canapes.  For  a  large 

bake  only  a  trayful  at  a  time. 

sn't  unusual  for  the  Hastings  to  have 
I'S  of  three  buffet  dinner  parties  in  the 
;  when  the  gardens  are  at  their  beau- 
|est,  with  as  many  as  80  guests  at  one 
i  Depending  on  the  guest  list,  Mrs. 
j  igs  may  often  serve  the  same  menu — 
j  slight  variations — for  several  parties 
(;ries. 

ie  is  one  of  her  menus  for  a  spring 
I  dinner: 

I  ked  Ham  —  Iced  and  Garnished 
,    with  Crystallized  Fruit 
lied  Chicken  —  Candied  Apples 
I  taragus  with  HoIIandaise  Sauce 
j  ied  Salad  —  Tomato- Aspic  Salad 
Hot  Buttered  Sally  Lunn 
Spiced  Grape  Conserve 

Watermelon  Pickle 
Brandied  Strawberries 
igel-Food  Cake  —  Frosted  with 
Whipped  Cream 
Coffee 


ICED  HAM 

Bake  a  ham  as  you  usually  do,  following  the 
directions  for  baking  according  to  the  type 
of  ham  it  is.  Cool.  Carve,  but  do  not  re- 
move slices,  leaving  shape  intact.  Frost 
with  boiled  icing.  Floweracres  hams  are 
home  cured  and  smoked.  Sometimes  they 
are  boiled  and  soaked  in  wine,  sometimes 
they  are  parboiled  and  then  baked  with  a 
bread-dough  crust  around  them.  Mrs. 
Hastings  says  she  makes  a  dough  of  water 
and  flour  which  is  very  stiff.  She  wraps  this 
dough  around  the  ham,  bakes  it  in  a  hot 
oven,  500°  F.,  20  minutes,  then  reduces  the 
heat  to  300°  F.  and  bakes  until  done.  Dur- 
ing the  last  30  minutes  of  baking,  she  breaks 
a  hole  in  the  dough  and  pours  in  a  cup  of 
sherry  or  other  wine. 

When  the  ham  is  cool,  the  crust  is 
cracked  off.  The  ham  is  then  cooled  and 
shced  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  lift  slices  out. 
This  is  done  by  cutting  a  small  wedge  from 
the  shank  end,  then  cutting  thin  slices  down 
to  the  leg  bone.  Release  slices  by  cutting 
along  bone  at  right  angle  to  slices,  but  leave 
intact  so  the  ham  will  look  whole.  Then  she 
frosts  the  surface  of  the  ham  with  a  boiled 
icing  and  decorates  it  with  candied  fruits. 

Arrange  this  splendor  on  a  silver  platter 
and  garnish  with  fresh  water  cress  and 
brandied  or  pickled  peaches.  When  it  is  set 
out  on  the  silver  platter  for  serving,  Mrs. 
Hastings  lifts  out  one  piece  as  a  starter  so 
that  guests  will  know  it  is  already  sliced. 

Mrs.  Hastings  takes  just  as  much  care 
and  pride  in  planning  luncheons  and  dinners 
for  the  family  and  a  few  guests  as  she  does 
for  big  parties.  Everyone  who  has  ever  been 
a  guest  at  Floweracres  has  raved  about  the 
cheese  soufYle  and  the  Sally  Lunn.  Mrs. 
Hastings'  cheese  souffle  is  delicate  in  flavor, 
smooth  and  velvety.  The  Sally  Lunn,  a 
raised  bread,  is  served  hot  with  their  own 
fresh-churned  country  butter. 

The  original  recipe  was  Mrs.  Hastings' 
mother's.  This  recipe  is  from  her  mother's 
own  handwritten  cookbook.  Mrs.  Hastings 
told  us  that  one  of  her  guests  once  com- 
mented, "When  I  go  to  heaven  I  hope  the 
Lord  will  serve  grape  conserve  and  Sally 
Lunn."  She  said  she  "hoped  not,  because 
then  she'd  have  to  make  it." 

LlTIVrHEOIV  FOR  FAMILY 
AlVn  GUESTN 

Consomme 

*Cheese  Souffle 

Tomatoes  with  Homemade  Cottage 

Cheese 

*Hot  Sally  Lunn 

Fresh  Fruit  — *Orange  Cookies  or 
*Lemon  Cup  Pudding 

Tea 

(Continued  on  Page  245) 


Christmas  open  house  at  Floweracres.  Two  maids  are  arranging  a  tray 
of  assorted  cakes  and  brandied  cherries  to  accompany  the  sillabub. 


FLUFFY  EGGS  EVERY  TIME  if  you 

follow  this  method:  Break  eggs  into 
bowl;  for  each  egg  used,  add  Vs  tsp. 
salt,  1  tbs.  cream,  milk  or  water,  dash 
of  pepper.  •  Beat  lightly  with  a  fork.  • 
(You  may  want  to  add  finely  chopped 
chives  or  onion,  a  dash  of  steak  sauce.) 
•  Melt  in  skillet  enough  butter  or  mar- 
garine to  coat  bottom.  •  Turn  heat  low, 


add  eggs.  •  Don't  touch  until  they  "set" 
slightly.  •  Then  keep  turning  edges 
gently  toward  center  of  pan;  avoid 
stirring.  •  Remove  from  burner  before 
quite  firm — pan  heat  will  finish  the 
cooking.  •SPAM  slices  have  been 
browning  in  another  pan.  •  Serve  both 
on  a  hot  plate.  •  What  a  meal — what 
a  meal! 


ON  TOASTED  BUN  HALVES,  lay  SPAM  slices 
and  a  slice  of  cheese.  Slip  under  broiler  till 
SPAM  browns,  cheese  bubbles.  Any  time 
is  SPAMwich  time. 


NO  FRILIS,  JUST  GOOD  EATING.  Bake  tWO 
SPAMs  20  min.  at  350°,  basting  with  half 
a  cup  of  canned  fruit  syrup  —  cling  peacli, 
pineapple,  apricot.  Serves  six  —  and  how! 


COLD  OR  HOT 
SPAM  HITS  THE  SPOT! 


HORMEL 


SPAM  is  a  registered  trademark  for  a  pure  pork    ^        GOOD  FOOD 
product,  packed  only  in  12  oz.  cans  by  Geo.  A.  V 
Hormei  &  Co.,  Austin,  Minn.  "-^ 


★    UUW  AMERICA  LIVES  -k 


AROUND  THE  CLOCK  IN  COTTONS 

Mary  Louise  Hastings  is  a  typical  Southern  belle,  possessing  all  the  charm  and  accom. 
plishments  that  go  with  the  title.  One  of  her  many  talents  is  sewing.  She  not  only  makes 
most  of  her  own  clothes,  but  she  designs  them.  Often  she  combines  parts  of  different 
patterns  .  .  ,  sometimes  she  cuts  directly  in  the  fabric.  She  loves  lots  of  detail  and  fine 
hand  sewing.  She  has  a  passion  for  beautiful  fabrics,  loves  interesting  combinations  of 
color.  Her  cotton  wardrobe  runs  the  gamut  of  texture  and  pattern — from  a  sheer  wall- 
paper print  to  a  heavy  cloque-textured  cotton,  so  wonderful  for  suits.  ★  By  Nora  O'Leary 

Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them.  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing  check  or  money  order*,  from  Vogue  Pattern  Serv- 
ice, Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from  198  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto.  ^Connecticut  residents  please  add  sales  tax. 


Two-piece  summer  suit  in  new  clo 
cotton.  Patch  pockets,  long  or  slj 
sleeves.Vogue  Design  No.  6711, 12  tq 


Plaid  gingham  strapless  dress 
with  its  own  button-backed, 
scallop-trimmed  top.  Junior 
Vogue  Design  No.  3269,  9  to  15. 


VIar>  l^nuM-  in  h»  r  **hilc  .  j.  l,  t  Ik.iiITumI  .  v.  t.inK  dr.  «H.  Doubl.-  .-..Ihir  of  plain  orKan.ly, 
with  a  hl.ic  lafl.  I;,  ril.U.ri  Hani,.  '•|;aH> -lo-Mak.:"  VoKUf  Ih-HiKri  No.  6700,  12  to  20. 

Turn  to  i'na-  U  t.Z  for  Olht  r  \  t,.,rm  of  Thvmi'  t'atO-rnm 


AricriKMtii  (IrcHH  in  a  Hliccr  wallpaper 
print.  <  loMi  raHl  iiiK  bintling,  cord  belt. 
VoKu«-  DcHi^n  No.  6712,   12  to  18. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


He  sets  the  style  for  the  younger  set  .  .  .  While  these  crocus-crisp  dresses  were  being  tucked  and  ruffled,  the 
man  who  designed  them  ordered  Talon  slide  fasteners  for  the  dainty  neckline  closures.  This  thoughtful  man  in 
the  background  sees  no  reason  why  mothers  shouldn't  have  the  quick-dressing  aid  (and  little  girls  the  grown-up  thrill) 
of  this  finest,  fastest,  most  durable  of  closings.  Look  for  children's  clothing  with  this  important  improvement.  It 
tells  you  that  a  thoughtful  man  in  the  background  is  giving  you  extra  value,  extra  quality! 


Buy  the  same  Talon  neckline 
fastener  for  home  sewing!  When 
you  see  it  on  the  counter,  you 
know  that  here,  again,  there's 
a  thoughtful  man  in  the  background 
who  sees  to  it  that  you  get  the 
best!  ORANGE  package,  complete 
with  directions,  at  notion  counters 
everywhere. 


THE  ooAt/ry  si/oE  fastcncr 


TALON.  INC..  MCADVILLE.  PA. 
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more 

pass  through  La 
than  any 
in  the 


GAYSPBAV 


needles 
Mode  buttons 
other  buttons 
world 


BUTTONS 


Such  chorming  buttons  I  Simple  buttons,  decorative  buttons, 
finest  quality  buttons  .  .  .  buttons  for  every  conceivable  fashion, 
in  every  price  range.  Ask  for  la  Mode  at  your  favorite  Button 
Department  ond  you'll  get  the  best  in  buttons. 

8.  BLUMENTHAl  &  CO.,  INC.,  1372-82  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18,  NEW  YORK 

THE  WORLD  £  GREATcST  SELECTION  OF  FASHION  BUTTONS 


step  out  with 

'ALENCIA 

K  k  u  >  I'M.  oi: 

Aristocrat  of  Cottons 


Sew  and  .save 
with  Valencia  . . . 
every  yard  is  smartly 
styled,  wash-fa.st  and 
priced  to  keep  tabs  on  the 
family  budget.  Vibrant 
prints  and  .solid  tones  for 
dre.-sing  up  the  family 
and  the  home.  Ask  for 
Valencia  Prints  and 
Plain  Colors  by  the  yard 
.  .  .  look  for  the  ^'al«•ncia 
label  in  ready-to-wear. 

DAVIS  6  CATTERALL 

40  Worth  Street,  New  Vorii  1.3 


Horis'll  Tiiir 

((  '<>iili)iiii  J  froDi  l'iii;t'  50) 

cup,  rose  and  wont  over  to  the  basement 
door.  He  switched  on  the  light  and  started 
down  the  stairs.  Halfway  down  he  stopped. 
The  basement  was  six  inches  deep  in  water. 

For  a  moment  Thomas  stood  motionless, 
then  slowly  he  went  back  upstairs  and  into 
the  kitchen.  Lynn  had  just  come  down  witii 
the  children  and  was  getting  their  breakfast. 

"The  basement  is  flooded  again,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  no."  Lynn  spooned  some  cereal  into 
James'  mouth.  "Well,  I  guess  you'd  better 
get  the  plumber." 

"Look,"  Thomas  said,  "the  plumber  isn't 
going  to  do  any  good.  It's  the  stuff  that  gets 
into  the  outside  drains  that  clogs  the  pipes. 
We've  got  to  find  a  way  of  keeping  those 
drains  clear.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  call 
the  man  about  it  last  week." 

"I  did,  but  he  never  showed  up.  At  any 
rate,  you'll  need  the  plumber  to  clear  the 
drain  now,  or  you'll  never  get  the  water  out." 

"  I  guess  you're  right.  I  hope  he's  open  at 
this  hour."  Thomas  started  toward  the  door. 

"If  he's  not  there,  go  next  door  to  the 
cleaner's.  Mr.  Prince  takes  inessages  for  him 
when  he's  out." 

He  left,  and  returned  in  a  couple  of  min- 
utes. He  poured  himself  another  cup  of  cof- 
fee, and  sat  down  and  scribbled  a  couple  of 
ideas  on  the  back  of  a  grocery  slip. 

"He'll  be  here  any  minute,"  he  said  finally, 
putting  the  pencil  down.  "I  left  a  message 
with  the  cleaner." 

"I  wouldn't  bank  on  that,"  said  Lynn.  "He 
often  doesn't  get  in  until  eleven  or  so.  I  tliink 
we'd  better  start  cleaning  it  up  now."  She 
went  to  the  closet  and  got  two  sweaters, 
wrestled  the  protesting  children  into  them, 
and  shooed  them  out  into  the  garden. 

Thomas  sighed,  took  off  his  shoes  and 
socks,  rolled  up  his  trouser  cuffs,  and  fol- 
lowed her  downstairs.  For  a  half  hour  they 
splashed  around,  lifting  soggy  rugs  and  mats 
out  of  the  water  and  draping  them  in  the  fur- 
nace room,  and  collecting  bits  of  floating 
debris. 

Upstairs  there  were  a  clank  and  a  thud. 
Lynn  straightened  up  and  with  the  back  of 
her  hand  pushed  a  strand  of  blond  hair  away 
from  her  eyes. 

"What  was  that?"  she  said. 

"I'll  go  see." 

Wiping  his  hands  on  his  trousers,  Thomas 
padded  up  the  stairs,  his  feet  making  wet 
slapping  noises  on  the  rubber  matting.  In  the 
kitchen  was  a  man  in  overalls,  crouched  un- 
der the  sink. 

"Hey,"  said  Thomas.  "What  goes  on?" 

"The  cleaner  said  your  sink  needed  fixing." 

"Sink  nothing.  Our  basement  is  flooded." 

The  plumber  stopped  his  work  and  looked 
absently  around.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  guess 
I'd  better  get  this  back  together  first."  He 
jiicked  up  a  section  of  the  drainpipe. 

Lynn  ca.ne  into  the  kitchen  and  knew  im- 
mediately what  had  happened.  "Did  you  tell 
Mr.  Prince  what  we  wanted  the  plumber 
for?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  said  Thomas  petulantly.  "I  just 
told  him  to  have  the  plumber  drop  around 
when  he  came  in.  I  didn't  think  I  had  to  go 
through  the  whole  routine  with  him." 

"I  should  have  told  you.  Mr.  Prince  al- 
ways assumes  that  when  you  want  the 
plumlxT  it  means  tliat  your  kitchen  sink  is 
out  of  order.  You  should  leave  a  note." 

"Well,  thanks  for  the  tip,"  said  Thomas 
sourly.  To  the  iiluinber  he  said,  "How  about 
leaving  tliat  and  taking  a  l(H)k  downstairs? 
I've  got  to  use  tile  riKHii  down  there." 

"Okay,  .jack,"  said  the  plumtx'r,  rising. 
".Anything  you  say."  He  went  totliebaseineiil 
stairs  and  jMcred  down.  "That  looks  bad.  I'll 
have  to  go  back  and  get  some  other  gear.  It 
siioiilflu't  take  t<H)  long," 

The  front  d<x)rt)ell  rang.  "I'll  get  it,"  said 
Tlifunas.  He  ojx'ned  the  door  aiifi  was  con- 
fronted by  a  small,  flumpy  woman  in  her 
iriiddle  fifties.  She  was(|iiit<-  agitated. 

"  I  thought  you  ought  to  know."  she  said 
"that  your  children  are  spn-ading  garbage  all 
over  your  back  yard.  They'll  ;x)ison  tliem- 
titlvcfi,  or  worw,  if  vou  don't  look  out." 
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SITROUX  TISSUES 

strong... 
absorbent 

HOW  FINER  THAH  EVER 
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TRIMTEX^ 

For  the  perfect  "finishing"  touch 

RICK  RACK  •  BIAS  TAPE  •  SEAM  TAPE 
SKIRT  FACING  •  BLANKET  BINDING 

DRESS  BELTING 
Ar  sewing  notion  counters  everfwhtr§ 


Chvcdtn  off«rt  y«W 
quality  yarns  of  oil  typttf 
in  a  largt  voritty  of  colsri 
—  bright  and   goy,  or 
and  dtlicoti  —  yorni  to  gloriff 
your  finiihtd  work. 

WRITI  rOR  fREI  SAMPLE  CARD 
and  itt   for  yoursalf  baforo  ycV 
erdtr,    tht    lovsly    t«x(wr«    of  tb9 
yarni   spun  in  our  own  mill.  Yottll 
rind  jutt  whot  you  went  for  Infontt' 
w*ar,    iwaottrt,   ofghont,   olc.  fupOtU 
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Costs  [ess  because  it  lasts  longer! 

f)  m  While,  grey. 
't-^^  purple  25< 
Single  or  double  mesh 

ENIDA 

HAIRNET 


S  VENIDA  HAIR  BEAUTY  AIDS  BY  RIESER  CO.,  N  Y. 


|X  p     $OC  "^"""^  quickly,   in  spare  time,  ^^itll 

,r\b    "^Av     fa?t-£eliing  Writeuell  Greeting  Canls, 
y.   Wime  Labels.  Gift  Wrappings,  etc.  Friends,  family, 
.  ■- . .  rybndy  a  buyer.  Costs  nothing  to  try.  Credit  to  Clubs. 
M  ike  Money"  Booklet  FRKK  with  samples  on  approval. 
iWELL  CO.    304  Transit  BIdg.    Boston  15,  Mass. 


NYLONS 

WON  THEIR  NAME  BY  THEIR  FAME 


Sheer  beauty  and 
lasting  quality. 
The  perfect  hosiery 
for  Daylight  and 
Starlight  occasions. 
Newest  Easter 
shoe -tones. 


:[ANDLER'S 
BAKERS 
LEEDS 
BURT'S 


"Thank  you,"  he  said  testily.  "I'll  see 
about  it." 

The  woman  started  to  say  something  more, 
but  Thomas  closed  the  door.  He  went 
through  the  house  and  into  the  garden,  where 
he  found  that  Roger  had  managed  to  upset 
one  of  the  garbage  cans  and  the  two  children 
were  happily  taking  inventory  of  its  con- 
tents. James  had  a  coffee-speckled  orange 
peel  in  his  mouth  and  an  eggshell  in  each 
hand,  while  Roger  was  inspecting  a  banana 
skin  that  appeared  to  have  been  covered  w'ith 
mustard.  They  had  both  tramped  in  soggy 
toast,  and  Roger's  front  was  smeared  with 
uncooked  chicken  giblets.  Thomas  snatched 
the  orange  peel  and  eggshells  away  from 
James,  and  slapped  the  banana  peel  out  of 
Roger's  hands. 

"How  many  times,"  he  thundered,  "do 
you  have  to  be  told  to  let  that,  can  alone?" 

James  watched  in  stunned  silence  as 
Thomas  pulled  Roger  to  his  feet  and  shook 
him.  Roger  began  to  wail. 

"Now,  pick  it  up,"  Thomas  said.  "Pick  up 
every  bit  of  it.  And  stop  that  noise." 

Roger's  wail  rose  to  a  shriek.  A  window  in 
one  of  the  adjacent  apartments  flew  open, 
and  a  woman  put  her  head  out.  She  wore  a 
dirty  pink  bathrobe,  and  her  hair  was  in 
curlers. 

"  You  leave  that  child  alone ! "  she  shouted. 
"You  stop  beating  that  child!" 

Thomas  looked  up  at  her  and  made  an  im- 
polite answer  under  his  breath,  then  turned 
back  to  Roger.  "Go  on,"  he  said,  "start  pick- 
ing it  up."  Roger  squatted  down,  sobbing, 
and  picked  up  an  eggshell.  "Now  put  it  in 
the  garbage  can,"  Thomas  directed 


I  M'oiiKl  rather  fi^ht  with  my 
hands  than  my  tongue. 

—  DOLLY  MADISON. 


"If  you  don't  leave  that  child  alone  I'll 
call  the  police ! "  shouted  the  woman. 

Thomas  whirled  back  to  her.  "I'd  love  to 
see  the  police,"  he  said,  "so  I  could  report 
you  for  indecent  exposure." 

The  window  slammed  shut. 

Thomas  went  inside  and  sat  down,  and  ihe 
bell  rang.  He  got  up  resignedly  and  started 
for  the  door. 

"Don't  move,"  said  Lynn,  coming  down- 
stairs. "I've  got  it." 

Thomas  teetered  to  a  stop  as  she  opened 
the  door  and  admitted  the  delivery  boy  from 
the  market,  who  breezed  in  with  a  packing 
case  full  of  groceries  and  slammed  it  down  on 
the  kitchen  table. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Thomas,"  he  said, 
and  then,  seeing  Thomas,  added,  "and  Kh. 
Thomas."  He  started  piling  the  groceries 
from  the  box  onto  the  table.  "That  was  quite 
a  party  you  had  the  other  night,"  he  said. 
"From  what  they  tell  me,  it  was  a  regular 
whing-ding." 

"From  what  who  tells  you?"  Thomas 
asked. 

"Oh,  the  word  gets  around,"  said  the  boy. 
"Mrs.  Gresham — she  lives  in  one  of  the 
apartments  behind  your  garden — she  said 
she  couldn't  get  to  sleep  until  four.  Just  lay 
in  her  bed,  she  said,  listening  to  the  noise." 

"We  weren't  malting  any  noise,"  said 
Thomas  defensively.  "It  was  an  unusually 
quiet  party." 

"Mrs.  Gresham  said  you  were  drinking 
champagne." 

"It  occurs  to  me,"  Thomas  said,  with 
mounting  irritation,  "that  Mrs.  Gresham 
must  sleep  in  a  hammock  slung  outside  her 
window,  if  she  was  trying  to  get  to  sleep  and 
still  saw  all  that  she  saw.  She  must  also  own  a 
very  fine  set  of  binoculars." 

"I  wouldn't  know  about  that,"  said  the 
boy,  picking  up  the  empty  case.  "  I  just  know 
what  she  tells  us.  Well,  so  long,  Mrs.  Thomas; 
so  long,  Mr.  Thomas."  He  put  the  case  on 
his  shoulder  and  went  out  the  door,  whistling. 

Lynn  went  to  the  garden  door  and  opened 
it.  "Come  on  in,  men,"  she  called.  "Time  to 
clean  up." 

There  was  a  shuffling  of  feet  and  Roger  en- 
tered, followed  more  uncertainly  by  James, 


Dress  from  Simplk-ity  Pattern  No.  2745 

"IT  hen  the  sewing  mood  strikes  me,  1 
uant  to  get  ready  ivilhout  a  lot  of  fuss 
and  bolhcr.  The  White  Cabinet  is  so 
beniitihil  it  adds  a  smart  touch  to  my 
loveliest  room.  I  just  lift  the  lop  and  it 
automnlirally  becomes  a  full-size,  com- 
pletely niodeni  sewing  piachine." 
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machines  when  you  see  the  White  Rotary! 
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own  clothes.  The  White  Automatic  Lift  in- 
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a  full-sized  sewing  machine.  White  s  exclusive 
feed  keeps  stitching  straight  and  smooth,  holds 
material  securely  on  four  sides  of  the  needle. 
^  oil  select  .stitch  leiigtli  and  thread  tension  on 
easy-to-read  dials  ...  no  guesswork.  You 
switch  instantly  from  a  loose  hasting  stitch 
to  a  regular  sewing  stitch^^ — sa\  e  hours  of  tedi- 
ous hand  basting!  ^  our  White  sews  backward 
\\ithout  stopping,  to  back-lack  seam  ends,  to 
darn  and  mend.  See  the  new  White  Rotary 
at  vour  department  store  or  White  Dealer. 
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starching   with   LINIT*   to  keep 
cottons  crisp,  sparlding,  charming 
. .  .  LINIT,  the  superior  laundry 
starch,   thoroughly  and  evenly 
penetrates  the  fabric,  restores 
crisp,  original  finish,  keeps  cottons 
fresh  looking,  lovely  longer. 
Yes  .  .  .  your  cottons  will  look 
their  stylish  best . . .  starched 
the  easy,  perfect  LINIT  way. 
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AFTERNOON  SUNBACK 

by  Tina  Leser.  The  gay 
swagged  skirt  is  a  bril- 
liant new  Leser  touch. 
Add  the  jacket  and  you're 
set  for  shopping,  tea, 
informal  dining.  The 
Copezio  shoes  were  also 
designed  by  Miss  Leser. 
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tions on  every  LINIT  package.  All  grocers  sell  LINIT. 
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whose  head  was  wrapped  in  yards  of  dirty 
bandage,  part  of  it  bloodstained,  that  kept 
slipping  down  over  his  eyes. 

"Jamie's  wounded,"  Roger  explained 
solemnly.  "Wounded  in  the  war." 

Lynn  dropped  to  her  knees  and  tore  the 
limp  snarls  of  bandage  from  James'  head. 
There  was  a  generous  smearing  of  garden  dirt 
on  him,  but  no  blood. 

"Where  did  you  get  the  bandage?"  Lynn 
asked. 

"Out  there."  Roger  pointed  to  the  garden. 
"Where  did  it  come  from?" 
"Out  there." 

Thomas  sprang  from  his  chair  and  ran  into 
the  garden.  In  the  far  corner,  cluttered  all 
through  a  rhododendron  bush,  were  the  com- 
plete contents  of  a  bathroom  wastebasket 
that  had  been  emptied  from  one  of  the  apart- 
ment windows  above.  Quivering  with  rage, 
Thomas  looked  up  at  the  surrounding  build- 
ings. The  windows  stared  back  at  him,  mute 
and  expressionless.  For  several  minutes  he 
stood  there,  and  then  slowly  he  began  to  pick 
up  the  soft,  stringy  trash.  He  threw  it  in  the 
garbage  can,  slammed  the  cover  on  tight, 
and  stamped  into  the  house. 

"So  help  me  God,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to 
find  out  who's  doing  that."  He  went  over  to 
the  sink  and  washed  his  hands. 

"I  wish  you  could,"  said  Lynn,  scrubbing 
James'  face,  "but  I  don't  know  how  you're 
going  to  do  it."  She  put  James  down  and 
turned  to  sorting  the  groceries.  She  opened  a 
pink  wax-paper  bundle  and  stared  at  it.  "Oh, 
for  heaven's  sake,"  she  said. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Thomas  asked. 

"  I  ordered  hamburg  for  the  kids,  and  that 
clown  sent  me  kidneys." 

"I'll  take  it  back." 

"No,  I'd  better.  I  know  him.  I  want  to 
give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind  anyway.  He 
charged  us  double  for  that  steak  yesterday." 
Lynn  rewrapped  the  kidneys  and  started  for 
the  door.  "Keep  an  eye  on  the  kids,"  she 
said.  "I'll  be  right  back." 

She  left,  and  Thomas  went  into  the  dining 
room  and  settled  himself  by  the  window.  His 
anger  was  still  smoldering,  and  he  stared  at 
the  apartment  buildings  in  the  futile  hope  of 
catching  someone  throwing  things  out. 
Roger  pulled  his  tricycle  out  of  a  corner  and 
began  to  ride  around  the  room,  dragging  be- 
hind him  a  wheeled  toy  consisting  of  a 
monkey  and  a  xylophone  on  a  stand.  The 
monkey  hit  the  xylophone  fast  or  slowly,  de- 
pending on  the  rate  at  which  the  contraption 
was  pulled.  Roger  finally  built  up  enough 
speed  so  that  the  xylophone  sounded  like  a 
telephone  bell. 

"All  right,"  said  Thomas,  "that's  enough." 

Roger  brought  his  machine  to  a  halt,  and 
then  slowly,  hesitantly  started  off  again,  so 
slowly  that  the  xylophone  tinked  about  once 


every  five  seconds.  As  he  tentatively 
creased  his  speed,  Thomas  looked  up, 
stopped.  Thomas  was  about  to  l(x)k  bac 
the  window,  when  a  flash  of  light  througl 
mail  slot  in  the  kitchen  d(X)r  caught  his 
He  rose  and  slowly  walked  toward  the  c 
and  when  he  was  about  fifteen  feet  awayj 
it  he  saw  two  brown  eyes  staring  througl 
mail  slot  at  him.  He  opened  the  door 
confronted  Gerald  Green,  a  thin.  nine-\ 
old  boy  who  lived  in  one  of  the  near-by  aj 
ments. 

"Good  moming,.»sir,"  said  Gerald.  " 
my  cousin  and  I  come  in  for  a  minute?" 

"The  kids  are  about  to  eat,"  Thomas 
looking  around  for  the  cousin. 

"  I  just  want  to  return  a  toy  I  borro 
from  Roger,"  said  Gerald. 

"All  right,  then."  Thomas  opened 
door  wider  and  Gerald  zipped  in,  followo 
three  children  who  had  apparently  been  v 
ing  against  the  outside  wall  of  the  ho 
They  were  all  thin  and  dark,  and  the 
way  of  telling  them  apart  was  by 
clothes.  The  first  one  after  Gerald  wo: 
blue  knitted  stocking  cap  which  came  to 
bridge  of  his  nose,  and  from  his  chin  on  d 
he  was  encased  in  overalls.  The  second 
sported  an  aviator's  helmet  and  a  tatt^ 
Eighth  Air  Force  flight  jacket  which  hit 
about  the  knees,  and  the  third  one  wai 
rayed  in  a  pirate  costume  made  of  chi 
cloth  and  cardboard.  He  was  waving  a 
sword  and  shouting,  "  Death  to  all  subjec 
the  Queen ! "  Thomas  stepped  back,  star 
"Just  take  it  easy,"  he  said.  "Remen 
this  isn't  a  gymnasium." 

When  she  returned  from  the  market,  I 
was  greeted  by  a  curious  sight.  Thomas 
picking  up  the  groceries,  which  had  some 
been  strewn  all  over  the  kitchen  floor,  an 
was  being  assisted  by  James,  who  sam 
each  item  as  he  picked  it  up.  In  the  di 
room,  Gerald  Green  had  appropri; 
Roger's  tricycle  and  was  riding  it  at  a  d 
clip  around  the  table,  with  the  monkey-5 
xylophone  attachment  clattering  away 
what  approached  a  high  scream,  while 
child  in  the  pirate  costume  chased  after  Y 
taking  wildly  inaccurate  swipes  at  the  ir 
key  with  his  sword.  Roger  lay  under  an  o 
turned  chair,  while  above  him  the  boV 
the  stocking  cap  fought  the  boy  in 
aviator's  helmet  for  possession  of  a  toy  jt 
Above  the  din  Thomas'  voice  could  jus| 
heard,  shouting,  "Cut  it  out,  cut  it  out! 

Lynn  rushed  into  the  dining  room,  yan 
Gerald  Green  off  the  tricycle,  took  the  j 
from  the  two  who  were  fighting  over  it, 
tripped  the  boy  in  the  pirate  costume,  i 
went  sprawling. 

"Now,  get  out  of  here,"  she  said.  "E\ 
one  of  you!  Out!"  She  picked  the  chair  fi 
(Continued  on  Page  2Z4) 
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Want  to  give  him  that  happy  look  of  a  small  boy  with  butter 
on  his  chin?  Then  set  him  down  to  a  piping  dish  of  Niblets 
Brand  whole  kernel  corn,  always  farm-fresh  and  tender.  It's 
grown  from  special  seed  (D-138)  by  a  scientific  system  of 
Flavor  Farming  .  .  .  it's  "packed  at  the  fleeting  moment  of 
perfect  flavor."  Kernels  from  four  golden  ears  in  every  can. 

Luten  to  the  Fred  Waring  Show  on  NBC  every  Friday  morning  for  the  Green  Giant 


NIBLETS 
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Mirmnola  Valhy  Cmnirif;  Company,  hendfiuarlcrs,  U  Sueur,  Minmsola;  Fine 
hoods  oj  Canada,  Lid.,  Tecurrnck,  Onl.  Also  fmckers  oj  Crecn  Cianl  Brand  peas. 
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(C(»ili)nii'(l  from  Page  222) 
over  Roger  and  helped  him  to  his  feet.  The 
other  boys  tiptoed  through  the  kitchen  and 
out  the  door.  Lynn  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  helped  Thomas  retrieve  the  groceries. 
"What  happened?"  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  confessed.  "They  crept 
up  on  me." 

Very  quietly  the  garden  door  opened,  and 
Peter,  the  Perkinses'  five-year-old,  entered. 
He  walked  up  behind  Thomas,  who  was  still 
crouched  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  looked 
over  his  shoulder.  "  My  brother's  got  mumps," 
he  said  finally. 

Thomas  almost  fell  forward.  "Get  out  of 
here!"  he  shouted. 

Peter  turned  and  walked  out,  leaving  the 
garden  door  open  behind  him. 

Around  two  in  the  afternoon  the  plumber 
came  up  from  the  basement,  bringing  his 
dripping  equipment  and  leaving  small  red 
smudges  behind  him  as  he  walked.  The  paint 
on  the  basement  floor  was  not  completely 
waterproof,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  had  adhered 
to  the  soles  of  his  boots. 

"Well,"  he  said  to  Thomas,  "she's  drain- 
ing now,  but  I  sure  can't  figure  out  what 
caused  her  to  clog  up.  Must  have  been  some- 
thing from  one  of  the  outside  drains." 

Thomas  looked  at  him  sourly.  "That  was 
our  original  idea." 

"If  I  was  you,"  the  pluml^er  said,  "I'd 
look  to  my  roof  gutters.  The  stuff  probably 
washes  down  into  the  drainage  system  from 
them."  He  squidged  ^^^^^^^^ 
through  the  kitchen  and  ■^^^^^^^ 
left. 

"I  don't  mean  to  say, 
T  told  you  so,'"  Lynn 
said,  "but  I  suggested  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  that 
you  look  at  those  gutters." 

"And  I  suggested  only 
last  week  that  you  get  a 
man  to  look  at  the  drains . "  ^^^^^^^^ 

"  I  told  you,  I  called  him  ^^^^^^^^ 
but  he  never  came." 

"There's  no  law  against  calling  a  man 
twice." 

"And  there's  no  law  against  your  doing  a 
simple  little  thing  like  cleaning  out  the  gut- 
ters. I  don't  call  the  Department  of  Sanita- 
tion to  scrub  the  kitchen." 

"And  I'm  not  supposed  to  be  the  janitor 
around  here,  either.  Remember  me?  I'm  sup- 
posed to  be  a  playwright." 

"Well,  it  wouldn't  hurt  you  to  do  a  little 
something  around  the  house  now  and  then. 
You  don't  write  all  the  time." 

"You're  right.  I  don't.  It's  a  wonder  I  get 
anything  done  at  all." 

I'm  not  stopping  you.  What  have  I  done 
to  keep  you  from  writing?" 

"Nothing.  Nothing  at  all." 

Thomas  flung  out  of  the  room  and  clat- 
tered down  the  basement  stairs.  The  floor  was 
still  slightly  sticky,  and  he  walked  gingerly 
to  a  chair  in  his  workroom  and  sat  there  with 
his  feet  up,  while  his  anger  bubbled  and  sim- 
mered and  finally  began  to  cool  off.  He  sat 
for  about  an  hour,  smoking  cigarettes  and 
thinking  random  thoughts,  and  gradually  his 
mind  worked  back  to  the  play.  With  a  little 
concentration  his  interest  returned,  and  the 
dialogue  was  just  beginning  to  flow  in  his 
mind  when  he  heard  running  footsteps  above 
and  the  basement  d<x)r  opened 

"James!"  Lynn  called.  "Come  up  here! 
Roger's  lost!" 

Thomas  rose  and  trudged  slowly  up  the 
stairs.  "  Do  I  have  to  take  care  of  the  children 
too?"  he  wanted  to  know.  "What  do  you 
mean,  he's  lost?" 

Lynn  was  trembling.  "He  was  out  front," 
she  said,  "riding  his  tricycle.  And  then  when 
I  looked  just  now  he  was  gone.  His  tricycle 
is  there,  but  he's  gone.  I  called  the  Perkinses, 
and  he's  not  there." 

"Where's  Jamie?" 

"He's  still  out  front." 

"Did  you  look  down  the  block?" 

"  I  looked  all  around  the  block.  There's  no 
sign  of  him." 

"  Why  do  they  have  to  be  out  front  when 
they've  got  the  whole;  gard(Ti  to  play  in?" 

"I  IhouKhl  It  would  he  g(K)d  for  them  to 
get  the  sun.  I  was  watching  them,  but  the 


^  In  any  argument,  if  two 
^  men  disagree,  one  is  eer- 
tain  to  he  wrong:  but  if  they 
agree,  hoth  are  prohahly 
wrong. 

—  From  THE  COUNTRYMAN'S  YEAR 
by  David  Grayson,  copyright  1936  by 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 
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phone  rang,  and  when  I  was  through  w; 
that  Roger  was  gone." 

Thomas  went  into  the  dining  room  and] 
down  by  the  telephone.  "What  was  he  wt|| 
ing?"  he  asked. 

"A  sweater— his  green  one;  no,  it  was! 
brown  one — and  his  plaid  pants;  no- 
can't  remember."  She  was  on  the  vere 
tears. 

There  was  a  rattling  in  the  mail  slot, 
Lynn  leaped  up  and  opened  the  door, 
stood  there.  "Hi,"  he  said. 

All  of  a  sudden  Tttomas'  stomach  relaxij 
and  he  stamped  out  the  cigarette  he  had  j 
lighted.  He  rose  and  walked  into  the  kitd 
as  Lynn  dragged  Roger  inside. 

"Where  were  you?  "  she  cried.  "  Where  i 
you  go?" 

"With  Mrs.  Hawkins."  Mrs.  Hawkins v 
a  grandmother  who  lived  in  the  apartita 
next  door. 

Lynn  took  a  deep  breath,  and  the  relief 
side  her  was  disturbed  by  a  small  lump 
rage.  "Where  did  you  go  with  Mrs.  Hs 
kins?"  she  asked. 

"To  the  store,  and  then  her  house."  Roj 
was  a  little  bewildered. 

Lynn  turned  to  Thomas.  "I  don't  mi 
it,"  she  said,  "when  Mrs.  Hawkins  thro 
candy  into  the  garden  for  the  children,  bu 
wish  she'd  let  me  know  when  she  decides 
take  one  of  them  shopping  with  her.  I  thi 
I'll  call  her,"  she  said. 
^^^^^^^^        "Why  not  wait  till  v 
cool  ofY  a  little?"  Thor 
suggested. 

"Mommy,  do  we  hi 
burglars?"  Roger  as! 
suddenly. 

"No  — why?"  Ly 
knocked  three  times 
the  kitchen  table. 
"Mrs.  Hawkins  doej' 
^^^^^^^^        "That's  right.  I  hea' 
about  that."  She  look 
at  Thomas.  "Her  apa 
ment  was  entered  a  couple  of  weeks  ago." 

"Will  we  have  burglars  someday? "  Rof 
said. 

"I  hope  not.  Now,  stop  worrying." 

Thomas  left  the  kitchen  and  went  down  1 
his  workroom,  but  his  mind  was  a  comple 
blank  and  he  felt  exhausted.  He  had  a  ciji 
rette  and  thought  briefly  about  the  play,bi 
it  was  all  he  could  do  to  remember  the  nair| 
of  the  characters. 

Finally  he  turned  out  the  lights,  lock! 
the  door  and  came  upstairs.  Lynn  was  maj 
ing  supper  for  the  children.  | 

"The  hell  with  it,"  he  said.  "I'm  goi 
over  and  sponge  a  drink  from  the  Perkinses 

"We  have  plenty  of  liquor  here,  if  you 
thirsty."  j 

"Thanks.  I  somehow  feel  the  need  o; 
change."  He  went  out  the  garden  door  2 
Lynn  heard  his  footsteps  crunch  on 
gravel. 

Dinner  was  unusually  quiet.  Thomas  tr 
a  couple  of  times  to  start  a  conversation,  1 
with  nothing  but  monosyllabic  answers 
work  on,  he  gave  up.  They  had  their  cof 
in  the  living  room  in  silence,  and  after  a  f ' 
ond  cup  Thomas  poured  himself  a  drink 

"Look,"  he  said,  "I  sort  of  told  the  P 
kinses  we'd  have  them  over  for  a  drink  af! 
dinner.  Is  that  all  right  with  you?" 

"Sure,"  she  said.  "Fine." 

Thomas  went  to  the  telephone  and  dial 
the  number.  "Charlie?"  he  said.  "You 

through?  . . .  Oh  Well,  bring  him  along. 

Sure.  .  .  .  No,  we  don't  care.  .  .  .  Sure."  1 
hung  up.  "A  friend  dropped  in  on  them," 
said.  "They're  bringing  him  over." 

About  five  minutes  later  the  Perkinses  i' 
rived  with  their  friend,  whom  they  inti 
duced  as  a  Mr.  Turner.  He  was  tall  and  th 
and  wore  glasses,  and  he  made  himself  ii 
mediately  at  home  by  sitting  in  the  ch; 
from  which  Thomas  had  risen.  Perkins,  w 
was  also  tall  but  more  heavily  built  than  t 
friend,  seemed  a  little  nervous,  and  almi 
too  pointi'dly  tried  to  kec])  Turner  fromK< 
ting  into  the  conversation.  He  talked  wi 
Thomas  about  household  matters,  muti 
friends  and  Freddie's  mumps,  but  finall 
and  inevitably.  Turner  got  a  word  in. 

(CotiliiiKiil  (in  I'anr.  220)  \ 
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by  Trifari 


'.oo\  white  magic  for  every  Spring 
nd  Summer  costume  is  this  versa- 
le,  original  jewelry  by  Trifari. 


5.00* 


I  huge,  perfectly  proportioned 
Cater  Lily  with  white  or  frosted 
iietals  forms  the  dainty  pendant  on  a 
:olden  Trifanium  chain. 


'  or  double-duty,  the  pendant  is  de- 
ichable  and  can  be  worn  alone  as  a 
ramatic  pin.  To  complete  the  en- 
'mble,  a  charming  petal  bracelet — 


$3.00* 

nd  matching  earrings  perfect  a  jewel- 
ouquet  exquisitely  in  keeping  with 
aster  and  Spring.  Where  can  you 
\  nd  so  much  luxury  at  such  pleas- 
agly  modest  prices?  At  the  finest 
tores  that  feature— 


not  authentic  unless  stamped  on 
the  back  with  the  name  Trifari 


xtra* 


"Sure.  Why  not?" 

Thomas  reached  in  his  pocket,  smiling, 
and  handed  her  the  letter.  She  opened  it  and 
read: 

Tuesday 

Dear  Group:  If  you  will  take  your  heads  out 
of  the  aquavit  long  enough  to  listen,  I  will  give 
you  the  latest  word  from  the  block,  none  of  it 
particularly  sensational. 

First  off,  your  meyiage  is  in  fine  shape,  and  the 
kids  are  getting  quite  fat  on  the  candy  Mrs. 
Hawkins  throws  them  out  the  window.  The 
word  has  gotten  around  that  you  are  away,  so 
everybody  seems  to  want  to  do  something  for 
the  children.  Mrs.  Hawkins  had  them  over  for 
tea  {with  permission,  this  time),  Mr.  Platnik 
sent  them  a  bag  of  balloons,  and  Gerald  Green 
had  Roger  to  his  house  for  supper.  It's  getting 
so  they  scarcely  have  time  to  look  at  the  gar- 
bage any  more. 

Today  it  smelled  like  snow  all  day,  and  Fred- 
die has  been  grubbing  around  in  the  cellar  look- 
ing for  his  sled.  The  leaves  are  all  off  the  trees 
in  the  garden,  and  the  place  looks  quite  wintry. 
Kind  of  nice.  But  /  should  be  telling  yoit  about 
winter.  You're  probably  up  to  your  whatever 
the  word  for  it  is  in  Swedish  in  snow. 

The  cleaning  woman  is  trying  to  sweep  around 
me,  so  I  guess  I'd  better  close.  She's  bigger  than 
I,  and  her  muscles  bulge. 

Rspftly, 
crp 

Lynn  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  in  her 
purse.  Thomas  had  finished  his  smorgasbord 
and  was  sipping  some  iced  schnapps. 

"May  I  read  it?"  he  said. 

"Of  course." 

She  handed  the  letter  to  him,  and  while 
he  read  it  she  nibbled  her  food  and  looked 
around  the  room.  The  restaurant  was  crowded, 
but  there  was  not  one  face  that  was  familiar 
to  her.  The  people  were  all  recognizable  as 
types,  and  seemed  happy  and  sociable,  but 
she  had  the  feeling  that  if  she  were  to  go  up 
and  speak  to  any  of  them,  they  would  be 
polite  and  no  more.  Then  she  realized  that 
few  of  them  spoke  English,  so  they  would 
probably  just  be  embarrassed.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, she  wanted  very  much  to  see  someone 
she  knew. 

As  a  main  cotirse  they  had  scallopini,  fol- 
lowed by  sherbet  and  pastries.  The  coffee 
tasted  ersatz  and  sweet,  and  was  so  full  of 
sediment  that  it  had  to  be  stirred  constantly. 
Thomas  tasted  his,  grimaced,  and  said: 

"Well,  in  two  weeks  we'll  be  home." 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "  It  seems  as  though  we'd 
been  gone  two  months." 

Thomas  beckoned  to  the  waiter  and  asked 
for  the  check.  "You  know,"  he  said,  "when 
we  get  back,  I  think  we  ought  to  throw  a 
monster  home-coming  party  for  ourselves. 
Get  a  ham  and  a  turkey,  and  Charlie  and 
I'll  make  some  punch,  and  then  we'll  get 
everyone  we  know  and  just  beat  the  place  to 
pieces.  And  we  can  put  a  lighted  sign  in  the 
garden  window,  so  Mrs.  Gresham  will  have  a 
running  score.  We  might  even  decorate  the 
garden  a  little  bit,  to  make  it  look  more  fes- 
tive." 

"That  sounds  perfectly  marvelous." 

Thomas  paid  the  check  and  took  her  arm 
as  they  left.  "Then,"  he  said,  "around  three 
or  four  we'll  have  some  chile,  just  so  we  won't 
be  hungry,  and  maybe  around  daybreak  we'll 
go  over  to  the  river  and  watch  the  sunrise 
over  Astoria.  And  we  will  make  three  gallons 
of  Bloody  Marys  for  the  next  day,  when  we 
will  do  nothing  but  lie  down  and  look  at  the 
fire  and  either  play  Gregorian  chants  or  read 
Irish  poetry." 

When  they  got  outside  it  was  snowing. 
Big,  silent  flakes  drifted  down  from  the  black 
sky  and  hushed  the  already  quiet  city. 

"Let's  walk  a  little  way,"  Lynn  said. 

They  walked  in  silence  for  a  while,  and 
finally  Lynn  spoke. 

"I  wonder  if  it's  snowing  in  New  York," 
she  said.  "Charlie  said  it  smelled  like  snow, 
in  his  letter." 

"Maybe  it  is.  It's  a  little  early,  though." 

They  were  silent  again.  The  snow  was  now 
deep  enough  so  that  the  footprints  on  the 
sidewalk  were  no  longer  black.  Lynn  tilted 
her  face  to  the  sky  and  closed  her  eyes. 

"James,"  she  said  quietly. 

"Yes?" 

"Let's  go  home.  Now." 

"  I  hoped  you'd  say  that,"  he  said. 

THE  END 


a  \]>^rmm^>       O/i      oi  'Lfc  ^^^^^^ 
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DON'T  let  your  figure  gossip 
about  your  age!  You'll  look, 
feel,  and  act  years  yoimger  with  a 
Spirella  founclation. 

Only  Spirella  can  do  all  these 
things  for  you:  first,  in  the  privacy 
of  your  home,  the  Spirella  Clorset- 
iere  takes  your  individual  measure- 
ments with  the  patented  Spirella 
Modeling  Garment.  You  get  a  pre- 
view of  how  you  will  look  and  feel. 

Your  made-to-measure  Spirella  fits 
like  your  skin.  Doesn't  ride  up,  or 
constrict  at  the  waist.  Doesn't  pull 
on  hose  supporters.  It  lifts  as  nature 
intended,  upward  and  backward  for 
a  natiually  beautiful  active  figure! 
Retains  its  shape  and  yoiti'  shape 
longer,  too.  Thanks  to  Spirella's 
designing  principles  and  the  famous 
Spirella  stay  which  lets  you  bend 
or  twist  as  you  please. 

Don't  let  your  figure  make  you  old 
...look  and  feel  years  younger  with 
Spirella's  help!  For  the  name  of 
your  local  Spirella  Corsetiere,  write 
The  Spirella  Co.  Inc.  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.  (In  Canada,  ^5s:^^.„^ 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont.)  Z^-'' Guaranteed  by  °^ 
*^  ^  Good  Housekeeping  , 


Spirell 
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Stop  BEING  A 
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LPTURED  TO  FIT  VOUR  FOOT 


The  STRAP 
One  of  many 
beautiful  Drew 
patterns 


Footwear  loveliness  is  yours  in 
these  beautiful  Springtime  Shoes 
by  Drew,  with  their  exquisitely 
smart  styling,  their  luxurious 
leathers,  and  the  custom-like 
craftsmanship  with  fine  fit 
which  only  Drew  shoemakers  can 
impart.  All  Drew  Shoes  have 
exclusive  *Ankle-Fit  features. 


*  Sculptured   to   Fit  your  Foot. 
Slipping,  No  Crowding,  No  Pincliing. 

Wrrte  for  Spnnq  and 
Summer  Sfy/e  Folder. 


At  Better  Stores  Everywhere.  For 
the  One  Nearest  You,  write  — 


1| 
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The  focal  point:  a  croMii  roast  of  pork  with  a  subtle  herb  marinade.  Accompaniment:  spiced  cabbage,  sweet-potato  puffs. 

c^nversat'on  piece 


Delightfully  refreshing,  mint  sherbet  with  orange  slices. 


Il.v  RUTH  >IILLS  TEACiUE 

THIS  month  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  menu  as  an  example  of  how 
the  judicious  use  of  a  few  herhs  can  lift  fairly  prosaic  dishes  into 
the  something-special  class.  Then  at  the  end,  instead  of  talking 
about  how  you  might  serve  the  meal  — which  you'll  know  perfectly 
well  anyhow— I'll  give  you  a  few  pointers  about  which  herhs  I  find 
most  useful,  and  a  little  about  when  and  where. 

We'll  build  our  menu  around  the  aristocrat  of  the  pork  family, 
a  handsome  crf»wn  roast.  A  roast  of  pork  seasoned  with  nothing 
but  salt  and  pepper  is  delicious,  but  when  it  has  been  treatf;d 
with  a  subtle  marinade  of  herbs  and  allowed  to  stand  in  llie 
refrigerator  overnight  befrjre  it  reaches  the  oven,  a  crf)wn  roast 
becomes  a  truly  royal  dish.  (Coniinued  on  I'ane  230) 
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Hunt's  Heavenly  Peaclies 


J.  HE  MOST  tender-mellow,  the  most  tantalizing 
peaches  that  ever  won  a  big  blue  ribbon  in  any 
taste  test  — that's  Hunt's  Heavenly  Peaches! 

And  that's  facts!  For  in  a  series  of  recent 
professionally-conducted  blindfold  taste  tests. 
Hunt's  pegches  were  tried  against  all  other  lead- 
ing canned  peach  brands! 

And  Hunt's  Heavenly  Peaches  came  out  first 
—  way  up  yonder  Jirst! 


First  for  fuller,  richer  flavor  —  the  sort  of  golden 
ripe  goodness  you  get,  fresh  off^  the  tree!  And 
first  for  velvety  smoothness  —  for  luscious, 
heavy  syrup. 

And  yet  —  for  all  their  praise-winning,  prize- 
winning  qualities.  Hunt's  cost  you  less. 

So,  ask  your  grocer  for  the  peaches  with  the 
Hunt  red  label  — the  most  honest-to-heavenly 
peaches  you  ever  had! 


-fbrthe  best 


Hunt's  FruHs  •  Vegetables  •  Tomato  Products 
Hunt  Foods,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  California 
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Creamy  caramel  frosting — on  a  lusciously  lovely  cake!  So  beautifully  fine- 
grained, soft  and  even  because  of  the  tiny-bubble  double-action  of  Calumet 
Baking  Powder.  Calumet's  tiny-bubble  double -action  works  wonders  for  all 
butter-type  cakes — and  my,  how  it  glorifies  chiffon-type  cakes! 


Can  you  blame  him?  One  taste  of 
this  homemade  beauty  is  enough  to 
convince  any  man  he's  in  heaven ! 

Every  melting  crumb  of  a  Calumet 
Cake — any  cake — reveals  a  wonder- 
fully delicate  fine,  fine  texture. That's 
because  of  Calumet's  tiny-bubble 
double-action.  It  raises  your  batter 


twice  .  .  .  first  in  your  mixing  bowl 
and  later  in  the  heat  of  the  oven. 

And  up  comes  your  batter — so  high 
— so  even — so  light! 

Use  Calumet  for  all  your  cakemak- 
ing— butter- type  cakes,  chiffon- type 
cakes — and  for  super-wonderful  bis- 
cuits, waffles,  muffins,  too. 


CARAMEL  PECAN  LAYER  CAKE 


Preparations,  Have  the  shortening  at  room 
temperature.  Line  bottoms  of  two  round  8- 
inch  layer  pans  with  paper;  grease.  Start  oven 
for  moderate  heat  (375oF.).  Sift  flour  once 
before  measuring. 

Measure  into  sifter: 

2  cups  sifted  Swans  Down 

Cake  Flour 
2  teaspoons  Calumet 

Baking  Powder 
5^  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  plus  2  tablespoons  sugar 

Measure  into  mixing  bowl: 

K  cup  butter  or  other  shortening 

Measure  into  cup: 

^  cup  milk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Hove  ready: 

1  egg,  unbeaten 

Now— The  "Mix-Eaty"  Parti  (Mix  by  hand 
or  at  a  low  Kptcd  of  electric  mixer.)  Stir 
shortening  just  to  soften.  Sift  in  dry  ingre- 


dients. Add  milk  and  mix  until  all  flour  is 
dampened.  Then  beat  2  minutes.  Add  egg 
and  beat  1  minute  longer.  (Count  only  actual 
■  beating  time.  Or  count  beating  strokes.  AUow 
about  150  full  strokes  per  minute.  Scrape 
bowl  and  spoon  often.) 

Baking,  Turn  batter  into  pans.  Bake  in  mod- 
erate oven  (375°F.)  25  minutes,  or  until  done. 
Cool.  Spread  Quick  Caramel  Frosting  be- 
tween layers  and  on  top  and  sides  of  cake. 
Garnish  with  pecan  halves,  if  desired. 

Qu/cfc  Caramel  Frosting 

14  cup  butter 

1  cup  brown  sugar,  firmly  packed 
14  cup  milk 
1^  to  2  cups  sifted  confectioners'  sugar 

Melt  butter;  add  brown  sugar  and  cook  over 
low  heat  2  minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Add 
milk  and  continue  stirring  until  mixture 
comes  to  a  boil.  Remove  from  heat  and  cool. 
Add  confectioners'  sugar  until  of  right  con- 
sistency to  spread. 


For  fine,  fine  baking  . . . 


CALUMET  BAKING  POWDER 


(Continued  from  Page  228) 
Now  that  the  meat  has  been  selected,  we 
can  go  back  to  the  beginning— the  only  safe 
procedure  in  planning  any  menu.  The  cri- 
terion of  a  perfect  meal  is  not  how  good  the 
dishes  are  individually,  but  how  good  they 
are  in  combination. 

This  time  I'm  going  to  suggest  a  hot  ap- 
petizer, grilled  bread-and-cheese  squares. 
They  require  only  two  or  three  minutes  under 
the  broiler  before  serving,  because  part  of  the 
grilling  can  be  done  in  advance.  As  first 
course  of  the  meal  proper,  there  will  be  mush- 
room-spinach bouillon,  a  soup  that  is  all 
flavor,  no  calories,  and  ivhal  a  flavor!  Then 
will  come  the  crown  roast  of  pork,  garnished 
with  caramelized  apple  slices  and  lots  of  pars- 
ley— enough  parsley  for  everyone  to  have  a 
big  sprig  to  eat.  There  will  be  delicious  sour- 
cream  gravy,  made  from  the  drippings  of  the 
roast  minus  most  of  the  fat,  and  two  vege- 
tables—sweet-potato puffs  and  sweet-soiu" 
cabbage.  Some  relishes — gherkins, /moccA/o, 
celery,  watermelon  pickles  or  whatever — and 
toast  sticks  will  complete  the  main  course. 
The  dessert  must  be  light  and  refreshing,  and 
what  more  perfect  than  mint  sherbet  with 
minted  orange  slices?  Good  food,  I  call  this. 
It  makes  me  hungry  to  write  about  it — and 
it's  early  in  the  morning  and  no  time  to  be 
hungry. 

The  recipes  will  serve  six  or  eight  people. 

GRILLED  BREAD-AND-CHEESE 
SQUARES 

Cut  sandwich  bread  into  slices  %  inch  thick, 
remove  crusts  and  cut  each  slice  into  4 

squares.Grate}/^  pound   

store  cheese  and  mix  ^■'•■^^^^^^H 

it  with  1  teaspoon 
curry  powder  and  1 
teaspoon  finely  chop- 
ped fresh  tarragon 
leaves  or  teaspoon 
dried  tarragon.  Beat  2 
egg  yolks  with  3^  cup 
milk  (you'll  use  the  2 
egg  whites  in  your 
sherbet)  and  melt  some 
butter  or  margarine  in 
a  skillet.  Put  bread 
squares  in  skillet  and 
turn  them  so  that  all 
surfaces  are  lightly 
coated  with  butter  or 
margarine.  Dip  each 
bread  square  quickly  ■■■■■■■■■fll 
into  and  out  of  egg 

and  milk  so  that  it  won't  absorb  too 
much  moisture,  and  then  into  the  grated 
cheese.  The  squares  should  be  entirely 
coated  with  cheese,  and  if  it  doesn't  stick 
well  enough,  press  it  on  with  your  fingers. 

Put  squares  on  a  cooky  sheet  and  cover 
with  wax  paper.  This  much  can  be  done  as 
early  in  the  day  as  you  like.  At  some  con- 
venient time  before  dinner,  put  the  cooky 
sheet  under  broiler  and  toast  one  side  of  the 
squares  until  the  cheese  melts  and  becomes 
delicately  browned.  Turn  the  squares  over 
and  set  aside.  Just  before  serving,  put  cooky 
sheet  under  broiler  again  and  toast  top  side 
of  squares.  These  are  really  delicious  and 
certainly  easy  on  the  cook. 

MUSHROOM-SPINACH  BOUILLON 

This  bouillon  takes  long  cooking  but  little 
watching,  and  can  be  made  a  day  in  advance 
if  you  like.  Put  2  pounds  well-washed  spin- 
ach and  ^  pound  finely  chopped  fresh  mush- 
rooms in  an  enamel  or  heatproof  glass  pot, 
ad<l  2  quarts  cold  water  and  bring  slowly  to 
a  boil.  Lower  heat,  cover  and  continue  to 
cook  slowly  1  hour.  Add  1  large  onion,  cut 
into  cliiinkH,  )/i  teaspoon  whole  pepper,  1 
scant  teaspoon  each  of  caraway  seeds  and 
celery  seeds  and  1  tcaHpoon  salt,  and  con- 
tinue to  cook  for  2  hours.  Water  slioidd  be 
a<ldi-d  from  litiie  to  time  to  keep  water  level 
at  its  original  height. 

I-<;1  stand  several  hours  or  ovcrniglil. 
Af^uiii  bring  to  a  boil  and  strain  through  a 
fine  Mi<-ve,  preHsing  f^enlly  ho  iIiiiI  all  the  fla- 
vor bill  none  of  the  spinach  leuves  or  nnisli- 
rooiUH  will  l>e  Hlraine<l  into  lh<-  bouillon.  Adil 
2  i-nvelopes  beef-bouillon  powder  or  enough 
lieef  extract  to  (.'ive  a  fiiinlly  mealy  flavor; 
UM<I,  if  you  like,  a  very  lillle  ulierry  inuy  be 
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added.  But  go  easy  on  the  sherry  if  y 
it — just  a  couple  of  tablespoons — bj 
the  quite  distinct  but  delicate  flavors 
spinach  and  mushrooms'  must  not  be' 
powered.  Serve  very  hot  iu  prehealeil 

CROWN  ROAST  OF 

Ask  your  butcher  to  make 
crown  roast  of  pork  and  to  grind  tht^i 
scraps  with  J4  their  quantity  of  lean  ^ 
fill  the  center  of  crown.  Sometime 
butcher  will  strip  the  meat  off  the  |)orl 
bones  that  stick  lip,  but  I  prefer  to  hi 
this  meat  left  on.  Little  wooden  skewe 
be  stuck  in  beside  the  bones  to  hold  the 
frills  that  are  so  necessary  to  the  good 
of  a  crown  roast. 

The  day  before  it  is  to  be  used,  n 
ground  meat  from  center  and  rub  insii 
outside  of  roast  with  a  split  clove  of 
then  with  salt  and  freshly  ground  LI.k  I 
per.  Make  a  marinade  by  combining  I 
spoon  olive  oil,  1  tablespoon  lemon  ji 
tablespoon  finely  chopped  onion,  2 
spoons  chopped  parsley,  1  teaspoon  einpe 
fresh  sweet  basil  or      teaspoon  dried  -« 
basil,  and  1  teaspoon  chopped  frcsii  '% 
marjoram  or       teaspoon  dried  sweet  la 
joram.  W  ith  a  sharp-pointed  knife  A 
about  ten  incisions  on  inside  of  crow  vi 
smooth  a  little  of  the  marinade  into 
Rub  the  remaining  marinade  on  the  o  i 
of  the  roast. 

To  the  ground  meat  add  salt,  f 
ground  black  pepper,  4  tablespoons 
bread  crumbs,  3  tablespoons  chopped 
ley,  1  tablespoon  chopped  chives  and  3 
^   spoons  milk.  Stir 
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1^  Two  sisters  lived  together  for 
^  many  years.  Neither  had  ever 
married,  and  their  affection  for  each 
other  apparently  increased  with  the 
passage  of  time.  Then  when  Saman- 
tha  was  ninety-five  she  developed 
pneumonia  and  died.  The  family 
doctor  dreaded  breaking  the  news  to 
Matilda,  who  was  ninety-one  and  a 
victim  of  heart  trouble.  The  shock, 
he  feared,  might  prove  too  much  for 
her. 

But  the  good  old  woman  bore  up 
wonderfully  well.  "I  suppose  it's  the 
Lord's  will,"  she  told  the  doctor. 
"And  now  I  can  make  my  tea  the 
way  /  like  it!"        —WEBB  B.  GARRISON. 


thoro«Khly  bh 
and   fin  crown 
this    mixtiure.  < 
cross    some  si* 
strips  of  salt  pork 
top  of  stuffing,  -a 
roast  tightly  in  lift 
paper  or  plenty  oi  a 
paper  and  store  in 
frigerator.  Before  i  )li 
ing,   wipe  outsid 
roast  with  a  dry 
to  remove  the 
inade. 

The  preparatioi 
the  pork  is  rather  ( 
orate,  but  the  roa 
of  it  couldn't  be  iM 
HHHHHH^H  simple  or  sure.  A 
35  minutes  per  poiu 
a  preheated  275°  F.  oven.  At  the  end  of  1 
add  about  1  cup  boiling  water,  and  sc 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  so  that  any  brov 
juice  or  fat  will  blend  with  the  water.  Ex 
for  adding  more  water  whenever  the  pan 
dry,  the  roast  needs  no  further  atten 
^Tien  cooking  time  is  over  remove  roast 
keep  it  hot  in  a  warming  oven  or  on  ^ 
beating  device. 

Tip  roasting  pan  and  spoon  off  most  o 
grease.  Put  pan  over  burner,  add  1 
chicken  broth  and  scrape  bottom  of  par 
til  broth  boils.  Homemade  soup  stocl' 
water  jiggered  up  with  bouillon  pov 
cubes  or  extract  may  be  substituted  for 
canned  broth.  Now  stir  in  1  cup  sour  crt 
2  tablespoons  catchup  and  enough  watt- 
make  the  quantity  of  gravy  you  \» 
Thicken  with  flour  blended  with  water 
add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and,  if  you  I 
it,  1  teaspoon  gourmet  powder  (niouosod 
glutamate). 

CARAMELIZED  APPLE  SLICES 

Cut  3  or  4  bright  red  apples  in  half,  rem 
cores  with  ball  cutter  and  slice  aj)ple8  i 
wedges  about  the  size  of  large  orange  ' 
tions.  Into  a  skillet  put  3  tablespoons  bu 
or  margarine  and  cup  li{;lil  brown  su 
Cook  over  moderate  heat,  stirring  coiistai 
until  fat  and  sugar  are  blended  and  begii 
bubble  up.  .Stir  in  cup  water,  c<M)k  u 
l>leM(led  und  add  ai>ple  slices.  Turn  slices 
casionally  with  pancake  turner  until  u|>| 
an:  tender  and  well  j^luzed.  They  will  abs 
nioHl  of  tli<;  sirup. 

To  serve  roast,  place  it  in  the  center  ( 
platter  and  put  a  ))aiK.r  frill  on  each  Ix 

(i  onlinned  on  I'agc  2.12) 
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Is  it  any  wonder 
more  women  cook  on 


than  on  any  other  range 


:i1y  Ihe  ^^^aulomalic  tjioUe^'*'^* 

gas  range  has  the  swing  o^*  '° 

^, o\\       the  exp e r Is  dOj^ 


^ree-and-Wel]^P?^j^ 


.^^gf.^o-Table  Service 


vj\th  Tree-one/,  w 


Waist-high  feature  saves  your  back. 
I  Door  shields  you  against  hot  spatters, 
t  You'll  love  the  way  the  whole  broiler 
"    lifts  out  for  easy  washing  at  the  sink. 


Leading  home  economists  recommend 
Magic  Chef's  Swing  Out  Broiler.  They  agree 
it  is  the  one  broiler  that  makes  all  broil- 
ing easy  .  .  .  that  brings  out  the  superb, 
healthful  goodness  of  all  broiled  foods. 


^  .  cetopbutnextb-^-"^^ 
one-piece  top 


The  bottom  tray  in  the  Swing  Out  Broiler 
is  really  a  beautiful  chrome  plated  steel 
tree-and-well  platter.  It  can  be  removed 
easily  for  serving  piping  hot  food  right  at 
your  table.  When  in  the  broiler,  it  makes 
a  grand  place  to  warm  food  or  plates. 


washed  like  a  plale 


Lift  Out 


Wash 


'  OS  laying 


This  new  burner  makes  good  cooking 
easier  for  you  in  many  ways.  Its  porce- 
lain finish  inside  and  out  makes  a  clean, 
hot,  fast  flame.  There  is  perfect  heat 
distribution  and  instant  touch  control 


for  easy  adjustment  to  your  exact  cook- 
ing needs.  The  burner  tray  will  hold 
a  cup  of  spillovers  without  affecting 
the  automatic  lighting. 


Before  you  buy,  compare  Magic  Chef 
feature  for  feature  with  any  other 
range  and  then  you'll  know  why  more 
women  cook  on  Magic  Chef  than  on 
any  other  range. 


Did  You  Know . . .  Magic  Chef  has  been  approved  by  Ihe  American  Gas  Association  Laboratories  for  use  with  ALL  gases— city  ^ 
®  gas,"Pyrofax"or  other  bottled  gases.  See  your  Magic  Chef  dealer  or  local  gas  company.  American  Stove  Company, Dept.  L-2,  St.  Louis. 


1949.  American  Stove  Company 
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Tlieres  BO  otlier  cereal  like  it! 


for  flavor 
and  energy 


COM 

SOYA';-"'"" 

."the  Twin-Treat 
'  Breakfast"' 


<-o,n.Soya  with  milk  brings  yoo  nour- 
-morning  Sanger  owoyl 

.empnng  (1=-'  ^^^^ 

cereal  •  •  •  P'"        .^^  qrand  for 
n,insar,dmmerals.  Ifs  g 

kids,  ar^d  everybody  else. 
Get  some  o»  your  grocer  s. 


II"""".:., 


ff/l 


(Coriliiiiit'd  from  I'aRf  230) 
or  stick  that  represents  a  bone.  Garnish  with 
apple  slices  and  lots  of  parsley. 

SVl  EET-POTATO  PUFFS 

IV<>1  ,3  pouiul.-i  s«ecl  j>olaloes.  rover 
l)<)iliii^'  walcr,  add  I  '  j  h-aspooiis  sail  and 
cook  until  lender.  Drain  ofl'  water,  relnrn 
pan  to  lou  heal  and  shake  it  a  minute  or  l«o 
to  lei  moisture  hoi!  a«ay.  Phis  is  an  impor- 
tant pioee«hne  witii  any  mashed  potatoes, 
sweet  or  white.  Press  potatoes  throuf;!!  rieer, 
add  1  lahlespoons  <Team  and  2  or  lahle- 
spoons  l)utler  or  marfrarine  and  heal  until 
fluffv.  Taste  for  salt.  I  often  add  a  little  nul- 
mefr  to  sweet  potatoes,  hut  for  this  menu  I 
tliink  ihe  seasonin'r  should  he  simple,  in  eon- 
Irast  lo  the  more  eonipliealed  seasonin^js  of 
the  other  dishes.  \\  hen  potatoes  have  cooled 
to  lukewarm,  stir  in  a  well-heaten  e-;;:  and 
store  in  refri-rerator.  This  much  can  he  done 
the  <lav  before  if  you  like. 

^  hen  mixture  is  ihoroughly  chilled,  spoon 
out  mounds  the  riphl  size  for  individual 
servings  onto  a  well-frreased  cooky  sheet. 
Shape  into  cones  by  drawitif;  the  inverted 
bowls  of  two  spoons  up  the  sides  of  the 
mounds.  Let  the  sides  of  the  cones  be  reason- 
ablv  smooth  and  the  tops  be  rough,  ^ou  can 
make  very  fancv  <'ontraj>lions  by  squeezing 
the  mixture  through  tlie  largest  nozzle  of  a 
pastry  tube,  but  I  think  these  homemade- 
looking  cones  are  quite  pretty  and  cerlaiidy 
ihev  are  a  cinch  lo  make.  Dot  tops  wilh  but- 
teror  margarine  and  l>ake  in  a  4.50°  F.  oven  for 
about  15  minutes  before  serving.  If  your 
range  has  onlv  one  oven,  put  the  potatoes  in 
the 275°  F.  oven  w  ith  the  roast  for  20  minutes, 
an<l  when  vou  remove  the  roast  lo  make  the 
gravv  turn  the  temperature  up  to  500°  F.  and 
give  them  .5  minutes  more  of  baking.  The 
cones  should  have  a  slightly  crusty  exterior. 

SWEET-SOUR  CABBAGE 

Out  a  large  head  of  cabbage  into  thick  slices, 
covt^r  with  boiling  salted  water  and  cook  un- 
til barelv  tefider.  Drain  at  once.  Blend  3 
tablespoons  cornstarch  and  teaspoon  dry 
mustard  with  a  little  water  and  stir  this  into 
1  '  2  <'iips  water  and  '  2  ('"P  vinegar.  Add  '  2 
teaspoon  sail,  3  tablespoons  sugar,  3^  tea- 
spoon red  pepper,  14  teaspoon  dried  borage 
or  I  teaspoon  finely  chopped  fresh  borage,  4 
<-loves,  heads  removed,  and  1  tablespoon  but- 
ter or  margarine.  Bring  to  a  boil,  stirring  con- 
stantly, and  let  sauce  cook  gentiv"  for  a  while 
in  top  of  double  boiler.  Remove  cloves  and 
mix  sauce  with  cabbage  about  an  hour  be- 
fore serving  time.  Ileal  on  top  of  range  or  in 
hot  oven. 

BREAD  AND  RELISHES 

I  needn't  tell  you  how  to  cut  bread  into  tliick 
sticks  and  toast  them,  and  the  choice  of  rel- 
ishes is  up  to  you.  But  1  would  like  lo  put  in 
a  little  plug  for  Jiiuiccliio — Florence  fennel — 
in  case  you  aren't  familiar  with  this  delicious 
root.  It  looks  very  much  like  eelerv  and  has 
almost  the  same  crispness,  but  it  has  the 
flavor  of  anise.  Many  fancy  groceries  earrv 
it,  and  you"ll  find  it  in  most  Italian  markets. 
^  hen  you  serve  it  raw,  let  it  stand  first  in 
ice  water,  as  you  do  celery,  to  make  it  <Tisp. 
My  favorite  way  of  cooking  it  is  to  brown  it 
in  butter  an<l  then  bake  it  in  a  casserole  wilh 
a  rich  cheese  sauce. 

MINT  snKHmri-  w  ith  minted 
OR  \n<;k  slices 

Soften  I  envelope  unllavored  gelatin  in 
i  iip  Mater.  Boil  for  .3  mirniles  2  cups  sugar 
:nid  2  cu|)s  water.  Pom-  hot  licpiid  over  gela- 
tin, stir  until  <lissol\ed  and  add  I  <'up 
chopped  fre^li  mint  leaves.  Cover  and  let 
stand  I  '  2  hours,  stirring  ix'easionallv.  .Strain 
and  add  I  cu|>  pineapple  juice,  I  <'up  lemon 
juice,  2  tablespoons  grated  lemon  rind  and  a 
few  drops  gre<'n  vegelable  coloring.  Put  in 
freezing  eompartnient  of  refrigerator  or  in 
home  freezer.  St  ir  occanionalK  .  ncraping  hot  - 
torn  and  sides  of  pan.  until  nuishv  stage  is 
reached.  TrauHfer  lo  cold  howl,  beat  with 
rolur\  beater  I  miiuite.  fold  in  2  stillK  bealeii 
egg  w  hile.-:  add  more  green  coloring  if  needed 
and  blend  thorouglil).  Kelurn  lo  frei-zer  and 
again  slir  and  xcrape  occanionallv  so  thai  an 
ev  en  <'oni«i~lenc\  will  rexidt.  I  allow  about  1 
boiir»  for  a  frozen  de>nrrl  i>(  llii»  sort. 


In  a  carefully  tended  Vermont  maple  gr 
young  ,  trees  gradually  replace  older  tree 
ttie  yield  of  maple  sap  will  be  maintai: 

Longing  for  real 
maple  sugar  flavoi 

Anyone  who  has  ever  tasted  real  m; 
sugar  can  never  forget  its  tempting,  nioi 
watering  flavor! 

To  get  that  real  maple  sugar  flavo 
Vermont  Maid  Syrup,  our  skilled  blenc 
select  full-flavored  maple  sugar;  tl 
blend  it  with  cane  sugar.  This  gives  you 
moderate  cost,  a  uniformly  rich  and 
licious  real  maple  sugar 
flavor.  At  your  grocer's 
Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 
Burlington,  Vermont 


Vermont 

Syrup 


Dress  up  yout 
board  shelves 
bright,  gay 
Shelf  Paper.  Lies  and  stays 
Easily  dusted.  Put  KVP  Shelf  1 
on  your  shopping  list. 
White  and  colors. 


PAf 


Form  a  DAZEY,^  CHAIN  of  kilch.n  pro<l 
CAN  OPENER  •  KNIFE  SHARPENER  « 
■  ICE  CRUSHER.  BLENO  R  MIX  •  NUT  CHAi  K 
•  FAMOUS  DAZEY  CHURNS 
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(est  new  food 
dea  in  years ! 

Delicious  beef  gravy  in 
3ns ...  ready-to-serve! 

elicious  brown  beef  gravy,  all  ready 
)  serve,  in  cans!  As  good  as  any  you 
,'er  made  in  your  own  roasting  pan. 
Meat,  bread,  potatoes,  left-overs, 
onomy  foods  ...  all  taste  better 
id  look  better  with  plenty  of  good, 
ch  gravy! 

No  mixing,  no  stirring!  Just  open, 
;at  and  pour.  Keep  a  few  cans  handy. 
osts  pennies  to  serve  .  .  .  helps  save 
illars  on  your  monthly  food  bill. 


A  LIFE-SAVER  FOR 
MEAL  PLANNERS! 

•  Adds  taste  and  glamor 
to  economy  foods 

•  Livens  up  left-overs 

•  Enriches  slim  meals 

•  Wonderful  on  bread  for 
children's  snacks 


Franco-Hmerican 
lEEF  GRAVY 

•  of  Ihefamous  Franco-American  "MealMakers" 
Spaghetti  •  Macaroni  •  Beef  Gravy 


AVOID  FOOD 
SPOILAGE 

EL-TRU  Refrigerator-Deepfreeze 
hermometer  shows  correct  tem- 
>erature  zones  for  food  storage, 
'roper  refrigeration  of  <S25 
oods  protects  your  health.  | 


ELIMINATE 
GUESSWORK 


EL-TRU  Oven  Thermometer  shows 
'ou  exact  oven  temperatures, 
hecks  accuracy  of  oven  thermo- 
tat.  Foods  taste  better,  are  more 
lutritious,  when  cool<ed  S125 
It  proper  temperatures.  1 


EL-TRU  thermometers  are  accurate,  sturdy, 
asy  to  read.  Many  other  models  for  cooking, 
ndoor,  outdoor  use.  Ideal  gifts.  At  house- 
//ore  depts.,  hardware,  and  other  stores.  If 
lour  dealer  cannot  supply,  order  direct 
postpaid).  Money-back  guarantee. 

^^'^TCI  TDII  THERMOMETERS 
OR  I  CL  -  I  nU  REFUSE  SUBSTITUTES 

iERMANOW- SIMON  CO..  Rochester  1.  N.Y. 


Slice  large  navel  oranges  into  sections. 
Boil  for  5  minutes  cup  sugar  and  3-^  cup 
orange  juice.  Add  1  teaspoon  finely  chopped 
mint  leaves  and  1  teaspoon  grated  orange 
rind,  chill  and  pour  sirup  over  orange  slices. 

To  serve  the  dessert,  heap  mint  sherhet 
in  center  of  bowl  or  platter,  surround  with 
orange  slices  and  garnish  with  small  sprigs 
of  mint. 

Now  to  get  back  to  herbs.  My  first  herb 
garden  held  only  chives,  parsley,  sage,  sweet 
basil,  dill  and  one  root  of  horse-radish.  I'd 
hate  to  be  without  any  of  these,  but  to  them 
I've  added  sweet  marjoram,  tarragon,  thyme 
and  borage,  and  I'm  still  adding — as  you  will, 
too,  once  you  get  started.  Mint  is  important, 
but  it  grows  in  abundance  along  our  brook,  so 
I  don't  have  to  plant  it.  It's  wonderful  to 
have  all  these  fresh  in  season,  but  if  I  could 
have  only  four  growing,  I'd  choose  chives, 
parsley,  tarragon  and  sweet  basil.  You  can 
make  a  marvelous  omelet  fines  fierbes  with 
only  these  four,  and  a  judicious  use  of  them 
finely  chopped  in  a  mixed  green  salad  will 
lift  it  far  above  the  ordinary. 

I  always  keep  a  jar  of  herb  butter  in  the 
refrigerator,  to  be  used  as  topping  for  vege- 
tables, or  to  spread  over  broiled  meats  or 
fish,  or  to  serve  as  a  sandwich  spread.  To 
make  it,  combine  H  pound  sweet  butter  with 
4  teaspoons  finely  chopped  fresh  herbs  or  1 
teaspoon  dried  herbs  in  any  combination 
(my  favorite  is  chives,  parsley  and  sweet 
basil)  with  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice. 

Except  for  chives,  all  the  varieties  of  herbs 
I've  mentioned  can  be  bought  in  dried  form, 
although  I've  little  use  for  dried  parsley.  For- 
tunately, parsley  and  chives  are  easy  to  grow 
in  pots,  if  you  have  no  other  space  for  them. 
In  using  dried  herbs,  remember  they  have 
about  four  times  the  strength  of  fresh  leaves, 
so  for  2  teaspoons  of  fresh  you  use  1-2  tea- 
spoon of  dried.  On  my  herb  shelf  I  always 
have  sorrel,  chervil,  tarragon,  rosemary, 
sweet  basil,  sweet  marjoram,  sage  and  thyme. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list,  but  it 
gives  you  plenty  of  scope. 

Both  sage  and  thyme  have  very  dominat- 
ing flavors,  and  though  they  are  important, 
especially  in  the  stuffing  of  fowls,  they  must 
be  used  with  restraint  and  are  frequently 
overdone.  It's  hard  to  overdo  fresh,  finely 
chopped  chives,  sprinkled  on  soups,  meats, 
fish  or  vegetables,  and  they  combine  beauti- 
fully with  all  the  other  herbs.  Tarragon  is  an- 
other one  I  use  in  many  dishes,  but  in  very 
small  quantities.  You  can  make  your  own 
tarragon  vinegar  by  putting  a  husky  sprig  in 
a  bottle  of  ordinary  vinegar.  As  a  marinade 
for  any  meat,  always  start  with  lemon  juice, 
oil  and  chopped  parsley,  adding  pinches  of 
other  herbs  until  you  achieve  a  taste  that 
satisfies  you;  it  needn't  always  be  the  same — 
after  all,  it's  a  matter  of  accent. 

This  is  a  big  subject,  with  a  literature  of  its 
own,  and  here  I've  run  through  my  space 
without  scratching  the  surface.  My  only  con- 
solation is  that  there  really  are  no  hard-and- 
fast  rules — you  make  your  own  to  suit  your 
own  taste.  Go  ahead,  experiment — cau- 
tiously! THE  END 


★  ★★★*★★★* 


By  GERTA,  KEIVIVEDY 

Their  early  voices  scatter 

Through  years  of  our  sleep; 

First  birdsong 

Then  oboe,  then  deep. 

In  the  loom  they  struggle. 

Chant,  cry,  leap, 

As  the  warp  of  love 

Holds  the  cloth  tight. 

Of  our  wild  threads  forever. 

Dark,  dull,  bright, 

Our  children  weave  the  texture 

Between  us  and  the  night. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


cur  YOUR 
MItIC  BILL 

by  One-Third! 


WHEN  THE  RECIPE 
SAYS  "MILK" 


Use  Half 
Carnation— 


and  half 
water- 

Carnaxiwii— 


Saves  wp"***  ^5% 


WHSM  THE  RECIPS 
SAYS  "CREAM" 

'"""'tail  UndltoLd  tggr 

beautifully -jnaL  Carnation  whips 


Save 


3 


OH  THE  tAeVj 


OnCereo  ot 

Either  uuif^'^^  your 
v,ith  P*"  T  catnation  vs 


(g^^g^     ov^n  taste)  C*,,s,  ,n 

Saves  up^ 


EVAPORATED 


i   Rich  whole  milk  — 

1 

'  ^  \      concentrated  to 
DOUBLE  Richness 


If  you  aren't  using  Carna- 
tion for  all  its  valuable 
purposes,  your  milk  bill 
may  be  50%  higher  than 
it  needs  to  be.  Carnation 
Evaporated  Milk  is  con- 
centrated by  evaporation 
to  double-nchncss  in  all 
milk  food  values;  homo- 
genized, enriched  with 
vitamin  D,  and  sterilized. 
Yet  it  costs  much  less  than 
ordinary  milk,  and  has 
many  other  uses  that  save 
money.  Get  a  few  cans  of 
Carnation  today  — for 
better  results  at  lower  cost. 


SEND  FOR  the  "Velvet  Blend 
Book"  giving  many  deli- 
cious, money-saving  recipes. 
Carnation,  Dept.  L-49,  Los 
Angeles  36,  Calif. 

MORE  BABIES  are  fed 
on  Carnation  than  on 
any  other  brand  of 
evaporated  milk,  ac- 
cording to  nation-wide 
surveys. 


COPR.  1949.  CARNATrON  CO. 


VARIATIONS  GALORE  ...  BUT  ALWAYS 

^-way  nourishment 

in  ENRICHED  BREAD 

andFLOUR 


PROTEIN 

To  help  build  and 
maintain  healthy 
body  tissues 


THIAMINE 

(Vitamin  Bi)  For 
healthy  nerves, 
normal  appetite 


NIACIN 

Helps  keep  tissues 

healthy  and 
prevent  pellagra 


RIBOFLAVIN 

An  important 
vitamin  for 
children's  growth 


IRON 

Helps  build  the  red 
blood  needed  for 
health 


Bisaiil  Fans:  Roll  rich  biscuit  dough  %  inch  thick,  spread  with  jam.  Cut  in 
narrow  oljUmgs,/old  in  thirds  lengthwise,  cut  in  3'A  inch  pieces,  slnsh  along  edge. 


YOUR  HOME  BAKING. 

1  hose  ficlcctalili;  Id^cuii-, 
muffins,  panrake<-,  quick 
breatJit  your  family  loves 
.  .  .  make  sine  they're  ex- 
tra nuiritioufi  a'-  Mell  aw 
'leliriouK  by  alway-  U'-iri^.' 
flour  labeled  "Knricbed.  ' 


TRIATS  YOU  BUY.  Y 

baker  b;j        ■       •  i 
of  lemf>i 
cookie<«. 
baked  fooil- 
.  .  .  and  look  ' 
that  say*  "fcori' 
I  be  w  r  a  fiper 
bread.       iinp'irl  n 


V  array 
rfilli-. 


Think  about  all  the  wonderful  things  marlc  from 
white  flour  .  .  .  golden -crusted  loaves  of  bread, 
feathery  hot  biscuits,  stacks  of  nut-brown  j)ancakes, 
tender  rolls  fragrant  from  the  oven.  The  delectable  list 
would  stretch  frfjm  breakfast  to  midnight. 

You  used  to  enioy  these  foods  just  befause  they 
lasted  good  arifl  filled  you  up.  Hut  srte  these  flags  .  .  . 
the  slory  they  tell!  .Modern  rnrirlwd  bread  and  flour 
give  you  O-tvay  nourish mml  with  every  deli<:ious  iiitc 
.  .  .  hIx  real  contributions  to  the  balanced  diet  your 
family  ne<:ds  for  buoyant  vitality  and  health. 

"IS  HUr.AI)  |-A'nKNIN(;?"  No  more  so  than 
any  other  food  of  equal  en<:i;;y  eonlenl.  Nutritionists 
point  out  thai  the  earbohydrales  of  bread  arc  easily 
eonvcrted  inloenergy  to  be  ukciI  by  ibt-  boil-  ,i  iifcdcj. 
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Learn  the  ilrlislie  Toudi 
in  Irmnging  Flowers 

Interior  Decoration  Editor  of  the  Journal 


WHEAT   I  LOUR    IN  S  T  I  T  JJ  T  E 


.ir  f.»i,..it.        W  .,n  niy.l      I,„„«„0,  III. 


THE  Garden  Clubs  of  America  have  en- 
couraged and  stimulated  women  to  use 
flowers  artistically  in  the  home.  Re- 
sults show  that  the  skill  can  be  acquired 
if  one  isn't  a  natural,  and  no  more  delightful 
hobby  can  be  imagined.  These  suggestions 
may  help  if  you  are  not  already  proficient. 

ir  /iaf  Jlouers  . . .  Practically  any  flower, 
shrub,  budding  branch,  foliage  or  ever- 
green will  make  a  delightful  bouquet.  For 
winter,  some  of  the  most  subtle  effects  are 
achieved  with  dried  leaves  and  grasses,  seed 
pods,  vines  and  berries.  Using  them  with  dis- 
tinction makes  your  bouquets  special,  gives 
results  plus.  Cut  flowers,  even  more  than 
garden  varieties,  need  skillful  arranging,  as 
the  blossoms  are  so  much  alike. 

Containers  .  .  .  Simple  bowls,  vases,  jars, 
bottles,  mugs — anything  with  a  graceful 
shape,  soft  color  and  appealing  line  is  good 
for  a  bouquet.  Try  unusual  containers  such 
as  a  pewter  coffeepot  for  larkspur,  a  copper 
kettle  for  zinnias,  pressed-glass  goblets  for 
garden  pinks,  a  luster  pitcher  for  cornflowers, 
sugar  bowls  for  violets  and  pairs  of  wine- 
glasses for  tiny  flowers. 

Pay  attention,  also,  to  the  personality  of 
your  flowers.  Roses  look  enchanting  in  glass 
so  the  stems  will  show.  A  silver  container  also 
is  flattering  to  roses  and  delicate  blue  or 
white  flowers.  Use  undecorated  pottery, 
brass  or  copper  for  old-fashioned,  sturdy  gar- 
den flowers  and  branches  with  berries  or 
heavy  leaves.  Flat,  shallow  bowls  are  good  for 
floating  flower  heads,  or  a  slender  arrange- 
ment of  tall  graceful  flowers.  Straight  glass 
cylinders,  jars  or  fish  bowls  are  perfect  for 
flowering  branches  such  as  forsythia,  crab 
apple,  quince  and  lilac.  Put  pussy  willows  in 


dull  green,  blue  or  brown  pottery,  and  jo 
quils  in  a  square  dish  or  vase  so  they  star 
upright.  You  soon  will  be  able  to  mat( 
flower  and  container  instinctively. 

Tefhni<]iies  .  .  Some  mechanical  hel] 
are  almost  a  necessity  for  gof)d  flower  a 
rangement.  Needle  holders  in  various  siz 
are  good  for  average  and  larger  stems.  Hal 
pin  holders  support  small  or  hard-to-ancb 
stems,  and  fine  chicken  wire  squeezed  into 
bunch  is  perfect  for  spraying  effects.  Y( 
can  buy  fine  flower  wire  at  florists'  or  har 
ware  stores,  and  use  it  over  and  over  aga 
to  support  weak  stems  or  curve  a  spra 
Bouquets  last  longer  and  are  easier  to  a 
range  if  the  more  perishable  flowers  are  wir< 
individually.  Stick  one  end  of  the  wire  in 
the  calyx  and  twist  the  remainder  around  t 
stem.  This  does  not  injure  the  flower. 

Reminders  .  .  .  Many  flowers,  such 
cornflowers  or  sweet  peas,  do  not  have  ac 
quate  foliage  of  their  own,  or  the  foliage  wi 
before  the  blossom  has  faded,  so  that  addi 
another  variety  of  foliage  is  advisable.  I 
sides,  leaf  shapes  are  in  themselves  beau 
ful,  and  their  varied  colors  and  patterns  ma 
flower  arrangements  more  interesting. 

Composition  .  .  .  No  one  rule  appli 
to  all  flower  arrangements;  but  in  gener; 
larger  flowers  with  stems  cut  short  are  mass 
or  composed  as  a  base  or  axis  from  which  e 
tend  the  lighter  sprays,  spikes  or  branch 
that  give  the  arrangement  grace. 

Variety  in  both  color  and  flower  types 
the  same  bouquet  is  picturesque.  You  dec 
which  flowers  look  well  together  and 
your  containers  to  them.  Your  skill  gro\ 
with  each  achievement,  and  sooner  than  yc 
think  you  become  expert. 


WHAT  IS  MENTAL  ILLNESS? 

(Continued  from  Page  37) 


warning  in  a  sniffle,  however,  that  we  need 

a  rest  or  some  relaxation,  and  so  should  we 
heed  the  warnings  of  being  shghtly  "off  the 
beam"  in  passing  emotional  upheavals. 

To  aid  you  in  taking  your  own  mental 
health  pulse,  try  this  list  of  questions  from 
You  and  Psychiatry,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Menninger,  president  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association: 

Are  you  always  worrying? 

Are  you  unable  to  concentrate  because  of 
unrecognized  reasons? 

Are  you  continually  unhappy  without 
justified  cause? 

Do  you  lose  your  temper  easily  and  often? 

Are  you  troubled  by  regular  insomnia? 

Do  you  have  wide  fluctuations  in  your 
moods,  from  depression  to  elation,  back  to 
depression,  which  incapacitate  you? 

Do  you  continually  dislike  to  be  with 
people? 

Are  you  upset  if  the  routine  of  your  life  is 
disturbed? 

Do  the  children  consistently  "get  on  your 
nerves"? 

Are  you  "browned  off"  and  constantly 
bitter? 

Are  you  afraid  without  real  cause? 

Are  you  always  right  and  the  other  person 
always  wrong? 

Do  you  have  numerous  aches  or  pains  for 
which  no  doctor  can  find  a  physical  cause? 

If  the  answer  to  any  of  these  questions  is 
"yt's,"  then  it  is  Doctor  Menninger's  "sober 
advice"  that  help  is  necessary.  The  condi- 
tions charted  in  these  questions  are  the  major 
warning  signals  of  jxxjr  mental  health  in  one 
degree  or  another.  Note,  however,  as  you 
answer  the  C4ueHlir)ns,  the  frequent  use  of 


such  words  as  "always,"  "often,"  "regulai 
and  "continually."  We  all  get  worried  som 
times,  or  get  "browned  off"  sometimes.  0: 
sniffle  doesn't  make  a  cold,  nor  one  sympto 
a  breakdown.  It  is  when  these  symptoms  i 
cur  frequently,  or  last  for  weeks  and  mont 
and  we  cannot  shake  them,  that  we  need 
seek  help  for  ourselves  or  encourage  oth» 
to  do  so.  The  important  thing  is  to  cat 
your  neurosis  before  it  catches  you. 

For  the  seriousness  of  mental  illness  is 
direct  ratio  to  the  extent  that  an  unhealt 
attitude  dominates.  Take,  for  instance,  t 
difference  between  a  daydream—a  nom 
part  of  healthy  living— and  a  real  delusion 
a  sure  symptom  of  the  presence  of  a  ps 
chosis. 

There  is  a  little  of  the  Walter  Mitty  in . 
of  us.  Maybe  you  are  sitting  in  a  restaura 
waiting  for  someone,  and  for  a  minute  y 
daydream  yourself  into  a  very  rich,  beautif 
and  bored-with-it  woman.  You  sit  there  for 
minute  looking  at  the  very  ordinary  peep 
with  elegant  disdain:  then  suddenly  you 
your  friend  and,  probably  with  some  coi 
fusion,  you  come  out  of  it.  Or  perhaps  y( 
are  lying  in  bed,  thinking  about  what  y( 
arc  going  to  get  for  dinner  the  next  da 
and  suddenly  you  are  a  famous  hostess  in ; 
evening  gown,  and  your  husband  is  bowii 
slightly  to  you  as  he  offers  you  a  cigaretl 
Maybe  you  go  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of  tl 
dream,  or  maybe  you  get  uj)  and  get  a  gla 
of  water  and  decide  to  read  awhile. 

The  difference  between  daydreaming  ai 
the  condition  of  the  man  prancing  througli 
mental  hospital  calling  himself  Nai)olc(i 
President  R(M)sevelt  or  (lod  is  that  the  m. 
((  Onliniii  il  (III  I'aui'  I3f>) 
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FOR  A  DINNER  THAT'S  DIFFERENT! 


DINNER  SANDWICHES  they  are  . .  well-worthy 
of  being  a  main  dish  because  the  ham  and  the 
Kraft  American  put  in  plenty  of  high-quality, 
complete  protein. 

For  the  mighty-good  filling,  mix  2  cups  chopped 
ham  (baked  or  boiled),  2  tbsps.  horseradish, 
1  tsp.  lemon  juice,  V4  c.  Kraft  Mayonnaise,  sea- 
sonings to  taste.  Spread  generously  between 


bread  slices  (crusts  trimmed).  Brush  the  outsides 
of  each  sandwich  with  melted  butter  or  Parkay 
Margarine  and  toast  on  both  sides  under  low 
broiler  heat. 

The  "Touch  of  Gold"  is  the  plenty-thick  slice 
of  mellow-good  Kraft  Pasteurized  Process 
American  you  place  on  each  toasting  sand- 
wich yaj/  before  it  has  turned  brown.  A  few  more 


minutes  under  the  heat  to  melt  that  glorious 
cheese,  and  you're  ready  to  garnish  (with  pickle 
fans  and  radish  roses,  perhaps)  one  of  the  most 
delicious  dinner  platters  you've  set  forth  in 
many  a  moon! ' 

More  grand  recipes  FREE.  Write  for  your  copy  of 
""CHEESE  CLASSICS."  Address  Kraft  Foods 
Company,  Dept.  CC-6,  Chicago  90,  Illinois. 


THE  WORLD'S  FAVORlTt  CHEESES 
ARE  MADE  OR  IMPORTED  BY 


When  you  buy  cheese  in 
portions  or  slices 

You  are  familiar  with  the  transparent  wrapper 
that  comes  around  Kraft  Am£r-k:il^  ill  the 
1/2-lb.  package.  Slices^  c^^niS^fi^^nmne  Kraft 
American  are  cu^/rl*  a  5-lb.  loaf  with  a 
wrapp(|i;,of  that  same  design.  Ask!  Look!  Pro- 
tect yourself  against  substitution. 
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FO/?  COLORFUL  f<?ff  FOtDfR,  MA/L  COUPON  TODAY! 

•  Glorious  Glacier — acclaimed  by  thousands  as  "the  most  beautiful 
spot  in  the  world!"  Hikers  and  riders  follow  winding  mountain 
trails  through  indescribably  magnificent  vistas.  Park  buses  glide  over 
smooth  highways,  unfolding  mile  after  mile  of  unmatched  scenic 
splendor.  Beautiful  hotels  and  cozy  chalet-lodges,  nestled  in  the  ma- 
jestic Montana  Rockies,  offer  accommodations  to  suit  every  taste. 

Go  One  Way  — Return  Another 
See  Twice  as  Much  ! 

Burlington  offers  a  choice  of  scenic  routes  to  Glacier  Park !  Travel 
direct  from  Chicago  in  less  than  39  hours  aboard  the  popular 
Oriental  Limited.  Or  go  by  way  of  the  Dude  Ranch  Country 
of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains.  If  you  like,  visit  Magic  Yellowstone 
Park  either  going  or  returning.  For  extra  travel 
pleasure,  go  one  way,  return  another. 

Aioi7  coupon  today  for  complete  information 
and  cost.  Whether  you  travel  independently 
or  join  an  Escorted  Tour,  you'll  enjoy  every 
minute  of  your  trip  when  you  Go  Burlington! 


■,il>71  // 


I — 


^  FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY  

Burlington  Travel  Bureau 
Dept.  108.  547  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  6,  111. 

I  am  interested  in  a  vacation  in  Glorious  Glacier  Park.  Please  send  me 
complete  information. 


Cl«y  Zona  Sto)*  

If  you  are  interested  in  other  Western  Vacationlands, 
check  here:  □  CoLoRArxj     .  Yellowbtone  '  ',  Duos  Ranchi 

'  CAMF0I»NIA  PAfJflC  NORTHWKHT 

VISIT  THI  CHICAGO  RAILROAD  FAIR  •  JUNI  23 -OCT.  2 


hole  world 
leather. 


(Conlinued  from  Page  23  I) 
lives  in  his  delusion :  it  dominates  him;  he  has 
no  control  over  it.  He  finds  the  real  world  is 
unreal— not  himself— whereas  with  a  day- 
dream you  know  it's  not  real  and  that  actu- 
ally you're  you,  and,  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  it,  you  like  being  you. 

Similarly,  the  person  sulTering  from  a  mild 
form  of  mental  illness  such  as  a  neurosis 
knows  who  he  is,  where  he  is  and  what  he  is 
doing— even  when  he  is  acting  in  an  un- 
healthy fasliion.  But  a  psychotic's  emotional 
upheaval  has  shut  out  the  real  world  even 
though  his  intelligence  may  continue  to  op- 
erate. He  may  hear,  see  and  often  remember 
actuality,  but  his  mind  cannot  always  re- 
spond to  it  as  such.  He  is  absorbed  in  being 
ill:  his  disordered  emotions  are  his  world. 

The  actual "  breaking  out "  of  either  a  neu- 
rosis or  a  psychosis  never  comes  overnight, 
although  it  may  appear  to  on  the  surface. 
Often  certain  events  are  picked  out  by  the 
uninformed  as  "causes" — the  ill  woman's 
husband  died  last  year,  or  her  child  was  killed 
in  an  accident.  These  areonly  "  last  straws"— 
events  are  never  the  causes  of  mental  illness. 
The  causes  lie  in  the  attitudes  we  take  to- 
ward events,  unhealthy  attitudes  which  we 
build  up  as  we  grow,  attitudes  which  make 
us  incapable  of  handling  stresses  and  strains 
which  mentally  healthy  people  meet  and 
deal  with  successfully. 

To  see  what  a  tremendous  force  atti- 
tude is  on  your  behavior,  consider  whether 
you've  ever  worried  about  falling  out  of  bed  in 
recent  years.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  you 
have.  Now  consider  how  you  would  feel  if  your 
bed  were  placed  not  on  solid  ground  but  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.  Your  whole  feeling  about 
getting  into  bed  would  change.  It  would  be 

just  as  unlikely  that  you   

would  fall  out  of  bed  that 
night  as  it  would  be  any  . 
other    night,   but    your     m  '^'^ 
attitude   would   be   such  ' 
that  you  would  be  filled 
with  anxiety  and  Tearful- 
ness. 

This  example  from  psychiatrist  George 
Preston's  files  not  only  serves  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  forceful  things  attitudes  are,  but 
it  should  also  reveal  something  of  what  the 
mentally  ill  suffer  within  themselves. 

Cure  for  mental  illness  comes  with  the 
changing  of  handicapping  attitudes.  An  at- 
titude which  is  known  consciously,  and  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  mind,  is  never 
handicapping — it  is  the  buried  fears  and 
worries  which  cause  us  trouble  through  their 
unpredictable  interference  in  what  we  know 
is  best  for  us.  When  our  needs  are  satisfied, 
our  anxieties  reduced  and  understood,  our 
attitudes  change  of  themselves.  Buried  frus- 
trations can  best  be  brought  to  light  through 
psychiatric  consultation,  guidance  or  analy- 
sis, each  of  which  seeks  to  help  the  patient  to 
face  his  conflicts  so  that  the  emotions  and 
intellect  can  work  in  harmony.  This  facing-up 
is  highly  successful  in  arresting  mental  illness 
in  its  early  stages,  but  difificult  to  use,  obvi- 
ously, when  the  ill  person's  mind  is  so  clouded 
that  it  is  hard  to  reach. 

There  are  treatments,  however,  which  are 
helpful  in  reaching  the  acutely  ill.  These  in- 
clude shock  treatment  (insulin,  metrazol  or 
electric),  warm  baths,  drugs  (like  sodium 
pentathol,  the  so-called  truth  serum)  and 
glandular  treatments,  like  the  hormones 
used  in  change-of-life  breakdowns  in  women. 
Since  we  do  not  know  precisely  what  hap- 
ix.'ns  physically  in  a  mental  breakdown,  it  is 
not  known  precisely  how  these  treatments 
function.  This  means,  of  course,  that  great 
care  must  tx;  taken  to  restrict  their  use  to  ex- 
perts operating  under  controlled  conditions. 

In  a  mild  emotional  disfjrder,  or  a  mild 
neurotic  a)ndition,  the  surface  symptoms  are 
rejK-ated  failure,  unrewarding  relationships 
and  a  burdensome  amount  of  dissiitisfaction, 
futile  worry  and  anxiety.  From  these  we  may 
defluce  somelhinn  is  wrong— but  we  cannot 
ficdiice  wital.  To  diagnos<;  the  character  of 
the  illnesB,  or  its  pf)tential  severity  and  anirse, 
much  dee|x.T  Hymptoms  must  he  studied. 
This  calls  for  trained  and  cxiH^rl  diagnoses: 
Klib,  lay  diagnf)H(;H  are  dangerous  and  f<K)l- 
hardy  and  may  unwittingly  add  further 


o  is  shod,  the 
is  covered  with 
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Strain  to  someone  already  carrying  a  hea\ 
burden  of  maladjustment.  The  most  commc 
mistake  is  made  on  people  who  are  erratic^ 
unconventional.  They  are  often  mistaken 
thought  of  as  "crazy,"  while  the  shy,  i 
pressed,  withdrawn  individual  who  is  real 
heading  for  illness  passes  unnoticed. 

When  emotional  illness  becomes  acii 
enough  to  be  actually  hampering  the  ind 
vidual's  life,  it  is  classified  under  the  gener; 
heading  of  neurosis.  A  neurosis  does  not  a 
terfere  with  intelligence,  but  with  judgmeiS 
the  mind  is  not  ill,  but  the  emotions,  the  fe« 
ing  capacity,  are.  Thus  it  comes  under  tl 
heading  of  emolional  illness  rather  than  met 
tal  illness  technically. 

There  are  four  main  technical  classifies 
tions  of  neuroses.  They  are  the  obsessive  con 
pulsive,  the  conversion  hysteria,  the  anxiet 
neuroses  and  the  reactive  depression.  While 
neurosis  may  show  more  than  one  pattei 
at  a  time,  or  may  shift  from  one  type  to  ai 
other,  classification  is  made  on  the  basis  < 
the  prevailing  disturbance.  The  disturbano 
however,  is  not  a  cause,  but  an  effect— ( 
a  mechanism  of  adjustment  to  conflic 
According  to  Freudian  theory — the  pn 
dominant  school  of  psychiatry — everyor 
adopts  some  sort  of  mechanism  of  adjus 
ment  (technically  called  a  dynamism)  i 
order  to  reconcile  his  primitive  driv( 
and  desires  (the  id)  with  the  demanc 
of  reality.  For  instance:  "repression" 
a  mechanism  which  pushes  down,  out  ( 
conscious  thought,  unacceptable  ideas  an 
notions;  "rationalization"  assigns  reasons  t 
actions  which  are  more  acceptable  to  the  Se 
(or  the  "Ego")  than  "id-driven"  motivation 
while  "regression"  is  a  return  to  childis 
behavior  and  the  pleasun 
BIB^iKKan  of  being  taker,  not  give 
Another  is  the  compu 
sive  mechanism — whe 
the  sick  man  or  woma 
repeats  an  action  over  an 
over  in  the  belief  it  h; 
"magic"  powers.  Mostc 
us  knock  on  wood  when  we've  been  braj 
ging.  We  may  know  intellectually  it  won 
have  the  slightest  effect  on  our  talents,  bi 
we  feel  compelled  to  do  it  as  a  hedg 
against  fate.  A  frequent  compulsion  is  en< 
less  washing.  Under  analysis  of  the  problen 
this  washing  usually  is  found  to  be  symboli( 
and  when  the  real  or  fancied  inner  "dirtiness 
is  understood,  the  compulsion  ceases. 

Conversion  often  entails  the  using  of  phy; 
ical  ailments  to  avoid,  or  conquer,  conflic 
In  our  society,  physical  illness  is  held  abov 
reproach,  even  though  it  may  have  been  oi 
own  silly  fault  that  we  caught  cold,  or  trippe 
and  fell,  or  whatever  happened  to  us.  B< 
cause  we  get  sympathy,  not  blame,  howevei 
we  frequently  tend  to  use  illness  as  an  cxcus 
to  get  out  of  what  we  don't  want  to  d( 
This  may  be  deceitful,  but  so  long  as  we  d 
not  deceive  ourselves,  it  does  not  fall  unde 
the  heading  of  mental  illness.  It  is  when  v> 
use  illness  as  a  means  of  escape  and  do  n 
know  ive  are  doing  it  that  we  step  into  the  il 
ness  ai^ea  included  in  the  label  "conversio 
neurosis" — when  we  start  converting  ou 
emotional  disturbances  into  physical  ailments 
The  most  common  forms  of  conversion  sho> 
up  in  digestive  disorders,  heart  ailments  an 
"paralyzed"  limbs. 

The  projection  mechanism  entails  the  pro 
jecting,  or  throwing,  of  your  own  inca 
pabilities  onto  other  people  or  other  things 
The  woman  who  always  thinks  it  is  sonieon 
else's  fault  that  she  didn't  catch  the  righl 
train,  or  play  her  bridge  hand  right,  o 
didn't  get  enough  sleep,  is  a  victim  of  thi 
mechanism,  born  of  fear  of  self-responsibility 
Neurotics— or  psychoneurotics,  a  longc 
label  for  the  same  group— are  rarely  found  ii 
state  hospitals,  because  they  are  usually  abl 
to  go  aljout  their  daily  lives  without  di^ 
turbing  anyone  but  themselves  to  any  t;ii  .1 
extent.  A  great  increase  in  mental  ln  ilH 
could  be  secured  for  these  people,  if  hum 
psychiatric  help  were  available  to  h.itidl 
the  jjroblems  which  hamper  their  sudc-^^ 
In  the  classifying  of  jjsyclioses,  tlie  iiios 
familiar  listing  is  that  of  schi/-(;phrenia,  • 
broad  label  covering  the  mentally  ill  whi 
(Conlinued  on  I'aiic  239) 
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How  to  make  4  fresh-cooked  meals 

from  half  a  ham 


When  ham  is  on  your  shop- 
ping list,  it's  a  real  economy 
for  the  average  size  family  to 
get  a  full-cut  shank  half  large 
enough  to  make  four  meals, 
as  shown  here. 


I  "Boiled"  Dinner 

Before  you  bring  it  home,  have  your  meat-man 
saw  off  a  generous  shank  end  for  lots  of  flavor  in 
a  "boiled"  dinner.  Simmer  it  gently  with  carrots, 
onions,  potatoes  and  wedges  of  cabbage. 


0  Fried  Ham  Slices 

The  remaining  piece  is  boneless  and  easily  sliced 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Cut  your  first  slices  from  the 
larger  end.  Make  them  fairly  thick  to  fry  or  broil. 

M  Ham  and 

4  Scalloped  Potatoes 

As  you  get  to  the  smaller  end  of  the  boneless 
piece,  cut  thinner  slices.  Use  them  in  alternating 
layers  with  sliced  potatoes  to  make  a  dish  of  scal- 
loped ham  and  potatoes. 


Z  Baked  Ham ! 

Later  in  the  week  you  can  easily  divide  . 
the  center  part  of  the  ham  half  into  two  I 
portions  as  shown  here.  Bake  the  piece 
with  the  bone.  Score  it  and  decorate  it,  i 
if  you  like,  with  your  favorite  glaze. ' 
The  slices  will  be  small,  but  no  lessJ 
delicious. 


This  way  of  getting  four  fresh-cooked  meals  from  one  cut  of  ham  will 
help  you  give  your  family  more  often  the  generous  supply  of  B  vitamins 
that  ham  provides,  and  the  complete,  high-quality  protein  that  ham,  like 
all  meat,  offers.  Yes,  there's  thrift  in  the  buying  of  meat,  and  also  in 
the  way  you  use  it. 

S.  llluslrated  booklet,  showing  six  "thrifty  use"  ideas  like  this,  yours  for  5c  in  coin  sent 
to  Box  113.'!.  Cliicago  77.  Illinois. 


AMERICAN     MEAT  INSTITUTE 


Headquarters,  Chicago    •    Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


Want  to  know  why  Live-Water  washing 
gets  clothes  really  clean  ? 


Ask  your  Frigidaire  Dealer  to  show  you 
how  the  only  All-Porcelain  Automatic  Washer 
launders  differently  from  all  others. 


See  Live- Water  action— and  the  all-porcelain  finish  that  stays  beautiful! 


All -Porcelain  inside  and   oul  —  that's 

orilv  iriii-  ol  llin  F  rif/iilairi-  Auloroalic 
U'ailicr!  AniJ  tion  you'll  enjoy  this  fcaliire! 
'Ih<-  fixicrior  stayn  gli^aniing  whili-  with  just 
the  Hwish  of  a  rjainp  f:loth.  The  self-clean- 
inn  interior  needn  no  attention  at  all. 


Rolling  currents  of  water  rlo  the  work! 

Afiil  it'",  '  li-ari  water  (or  each  operation  — 
you  ean't  expert  dirty  water  to  get  clothes 
really  clean.  Yet  Frigidaire  is  economical 
with  hot  water  —  making  maximum  use  of 
every  drop  for  finest  laundering. 


Live-Water  washing  is  really  dif- 
ferent !  You  can  see  that  difference 
when  you  watch  the  Frigidaire  All- 
Porcelain  Automatic  Washer  in 
action  — rolling,  penetrating  cur- 
rents of  clean,  hot,  sudsy  water 
keep  the  clothes  moving  with  no 
metal  parts  to  rub  and  wear  them. 

You'll  see  the  difFerence  in  re- 
sults, too  — the  cleaner,  whiter, 
brighter  clothes  you  get  with  Live- 
Water  rinsing  and  re-rinsing  in 
clean  water.  Lighter  clothes,  too, 
because  Rapidry-Spinning  gets 
them  far  drier  than  most  washers 
—  many  clothes  dry  enough  to 
iron  immediately! 

It's  all  so  easy  for  you  — put  in 

the  clothes  and  soap  or  detergent, 
touch  the  dial,  that's  all !  The  new- 


type  underwater  suds-dispenser 
prevents  all  soap  spots  or  stains. 
And  it's  so  easy  to  clean  the  all- 
porcelain  Frigidaire  Washer— a 
damp  cloth  does  it.  The  Lifetime 
Porcelain  finish  resists  rust, 
scratching,  grease,  dirt  and  soap. 

VisityourFrigidaire  Dealer  today 

to  learn  all  about  this  really  differ- 
ent Automatic  Washer.  And  ask 
to  see  the  new  Frigidaire  Electric 
Ironer  and  Automatic  Clothes 
Dryer  to  complete  your  work- 
saving  home  laundry,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  Frigidaire  appliances 
for  pleasanter  living. 
Look  up  name  of  your  Frigidaire 
Dealer— in  Classified  Phone  Direc- 
tory; or  write  Frigidaire  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Dayton  1,  Ohio. 
In  Canada,  Leaside  12,  Ontario. 


Listen  to  Frigidaire's  New  Lum  and  Abner  Show,  Sunday  nights, 
on  your  Columbia  Station. 


FRIGIDAIRE 

the  All-Porcelain 
Automatic  Washer 


Rapidry-Spinning  gets  clothes  drier  — 

iar  drier  than  most  wasiiers  —  real! v  damp- 
dry.  And  tiiat  means  they're  lighter  to  lift, 
too.  Many  of  tiie  clothes  will  be  dry  enough 
for  ironing  right  away.  Your  hands  need 
never  touch  water  at  all! 


Hand -Control  it  if  you  wish!  Foi 

special  johs  you  can  alter  the  laundcrinf 
cycle  of  the  Frigidaire  Automatic  Wa«hei 
—  lengtlieii,  shorten,  repeal  or  skip  anj 
operation.  Hut  on  most  occasions  you  I 
just  touch  the  dial  and  forget  it! 
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(Continued  from  Page  236) 
\ie  split  away  from  the  world  of  reality  into 
lental  world  of  their  own,  and  who  move, 
f  awake,  between  the  real  and  the  unreal, 
is  illness  was  called  formerly  dementia 
lecox  and  was  thought  incurable.  Now  re- 
rkable  results  are  gained  through  shock 
atments,  especially  during  the  first  year. 
But  schizophrenics  do  not  all  act  alike,  by 
f  means.  There  are  the  catatonic,  who  is 
)ject  to  trances  which  twist  his  face  or 
ice  his  body  rigid;  the  hebephrenic,  who 
ys  cute,  is  often  more  flirtatious  than  his 
irs  would  deem  proper,  likes  to  giggle,  ex- 
«  his  body,  and  often  hears  voices;  the 
anoid  schizophrenic,  who  may  have  de- 
ions  of  grandeur  one  moment  and  delu- 
is  of  persecution  the  next,  or  both  at 
•.e;  and  the  simple  schizophrenic,  who  is 
less,  tired,  disinterested  and  uncaring 
)ut  life  and  his  appearance,  and  can't  fin- 
his  thoughts,  much  less  his  sentences, 
^ound  people  who  are  patient  and  hu- 
ne,  schizophrenics  are  rarely  violent.  Well- 
ffed,  well-equipped  mental  hospitals  do 
use  nor  need  restraints  or  punishments, 
chizophrenia  usually  attacks  young  people 
der  35)  of  slender,  disproportionate  build, 
1,  if  the  patient  goes  without  treatment 
ing  the  first  year  of  the  acute  stage  of  his 
ess,  the  disease  may  run  a  debilitating 
rse  of  from  four  to  twenty  years.  It  is 
erally  believed  to  be  a  functional  dis- 
s— that  is,  it  has  no  organic  cause,  but  is  a 
ilt  of  faulty  functioning.  But  some  psy- 
itric  thinkers  believe — and  there  is  con- 
;rable  objective  evidence — that  it  may 
■e  physical  causes.  For  one  thing,  the 
ids  function  poorly  in  schizophrenics, 
j  ;re  is  hope  that  new  medical  research  as 
1  as  new  psychiatric  research  will  give  us 
i  re  insight  than  we  have  currently  on  this 
[up  of  the  mentally  ill. 
rhe  next  largest  group  is  the  older  people — 
I  senile  psychotics  who  number  about  one 
frth  of  the  state-hospital  patients.  Their 
jidily  increasing  ranks  are  a  major  factor  in 
f  overcrowded  conditions  of  our  institu- 
(is.  Sadly  enough,  however,  many  of  these 
ile  patients  have  only  mild  cases  of  psy- 
ses.  They  could  be  cared  for  at  home,  if 
y  were  wanted,  or  in  old-age  homes,  if 
ire  were  enough.  The  senile  symptoms  are 

Idliar  to  all  of  us — lapses  of  memory,  a 
ng  in  the  past,  a  lack  of  recognition  of 
pie  and  places.  Some  also  suffer  from  psy- 


choses brought  on  by  hardening  of  the  arter- 
ies. At  present  we  know  little  about  helping 
them,  but,  when  we  apply  our  knowledge  of 
healthy  living,  both  mental  and  physical,  to 
our  way  of  living,  the  rate  of  senile  psychoses 
can  be  expected  to  come  down. 

A  smaller  group  among  the  psychotics  are 
the  manic-depressives,  7  out  of  10  of  whom 
are  women.  They  usually  alternate  be- 
tween overactivity  and  depression.  Manic 
depression  usually  responds  to  shock  treat- 
ment if  it  is  caught  before  it  becomes  chronic. 
It  attacks  people  between  35  and  50,  usually 
runs  at  least  a  three-year  course,  with  inter- 
mittent periodsof  normal  living.  The  patients, 
mostly  women,  ill  from  involutional  melan- 
cholia, make  up  10  per  cent. 

A  small  group,  mostly  male,  suffers  from 
general  paresis,  the  brain  disease  caused  by 
syphilis.  If  caught  early,  it  can  be  arrested 
in  about  one  case  in  two. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  this  varied  list 
of  kinds  of  mental  illness  that  there  is  no 
one  condition  that  can  be  described  by  the 
term  insanity.  "Insanity"  is  a  term  used  by 
lawyers  and  others  involved  in  legal  matters 
pertaining  to  the  mentally  ill  to  describe  total 
incompetence  in  dealing  with  reality.  But  it 
is  not  used  in  cases  of  incompetence  induced 
by  drugs  or  coma  in  other  forms  of  illness, 
even  though  this  incompetence  may  be  many 
times  greater  than  that  exhibited  by  a 
patient  with  mental  illness.  The  term  "in- 
sanity "  is  out  of  step  with  modern  knowledge 
and  should  be  eliminated. 

Even  with  the  out-of-date  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  majority  of  our  mental  hospi- 
tals, seven  out  of  ten  patients  will  be  dis- 
charged eventually — but  two  of  these  will  re- 
turn to  hospital,  and  only  five  will  remain  out 
permanently.  Under  prime  conditions,  it's 
beheved  this  figure  could  be  raised  immeas- 
urably. This  demands  speedier  diagnosis  of 
the  early  stages  of  mental  illness,  better  facil- 
ities and  more  of  them,  and  greater  public 
knowledge  and  understanding  than  now  ex- 
ist. This  is  our  problem.  The  psychiatric 
profession,  overworked  and  few  in  number, 
needs  public  encouragement  and  interest  if  it 
is  going  to  be  able  to  put  its  hard-earned 
know-how  to  work.  The  sooner  we  face  up  to 
the  powerful  problem  of  mental  illness,  the 
sooner  we  shall  be  able  to  lick  it. 

This  ie  the  second  of  four  articles  on  mental  health. 
The  next,  dealing  with  psychiatry  in  the  home,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  May  Jourisal. 
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AMONG  the  Old  Masters,  the  great 
XI  prophet  of  modern  art  is  El  Greco. 
His  work  foreshadows  the  abandon- 
ment three  hundred  years  later  of 
naturalism  for  expressionism,  of  pro- 
portions determined  by  nature  for 
proportions  determined  by  emotion. 
Academic  critics  fighting  this  trend 
used  to  assert  that  El  Greco  distorted 
the  human  form  because  his  eyesight 
was  defective.  We  now  believe  that 
astigmatism  affected  him  less,  if  at  all, 
than  the  stylization  in  Byzantine 
icons  and  mosaics  he  had  seen  as  a 
young  man  on  his  native  island  of 
Crete.  But  the  fashion  initiated  by 
Parmigiano,  that  vogue  for  tall,  slen- 
der figures  with  small  heads,  which 
became  modish  in  European  paint- 
ing of  the  late  sixteenth  century,  also 
played  its  part  and  prepared  the  pub- 
lic to  accept  the  exaggerated  elonga- 
tions El  Greco  found  suitable  for  his 
highly  emotional  style. 

El  Greco,  however,  was  not  merely 
a  precursor  of  many  contemporary  art- 
ists; he  also  expressed,  through  the 
flamelike  forms  he  created,  the  spirit 
of  his  own  time,  that  ardent  and  mys- 
tical piety  which  followed  the  newly 
launched  Counter  Reformation.  The 

Virgin  Between  Saint  Ines  and  Saint 


Tecla,  once  in  the  Chapel  of  San  Jose 
in  Toledo,  the  Spanish  town  which  be- 
came EI  Greco's  final  home,  is  a  sum- 
mit of  such  visionary  painting.  What 
more  marvelous  rendering  of  sub- 
stance at  once  tangible  and  intangible, 
corporeal  and  incorporeal,  than  the 
cherubim  who  surround  the  Virgin? 
They  seem  modeled  in  ectoplasm, 
formed  of  some  emanation  of  thought. 
Even  the  artist's  signature,  the  initials 
of  his  Greek  name  (Domenico  Theoto- 
copuli)  traced  on  the  forehead  of  St. 
Tecla's  lion,  seems  to  have  taken  on 
symbolic  significance.  The  whole 
scene  illustrates,  so  far  as  this  is  pos- 
sible, the  experiences  described  by  El 
Greco's  great  contemporary,  St.  John 
of  the  Cross,  and  other  mystics. 

But  if  El  Greco  himself  was  a  mystic, 
he  was  a  very  practical  one.  We  know- 
he  was  an  efficient  painter,  ran  a  prof- 
itable shop,  and  was  ready  to  repeal 
his  pictures  as  many  times  as  the  mar- 
ket required.  Even  his  distortions  did 
not  diminish  his  popularity,  for  his 
paintings  apparently  gave  concrete  and 
convincing  form  to  visions  that  many 
pious  people  in  Spain  had  seen  or  hoped 
to  see. 

—John  Walker, 

Chief  Curator,  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
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Safina  makes  trvf  staitched 
clcfihes  3]hm6s  easier  -fo  iron  / 

WRITES  MRS.  JOHN  J.  JANDINSKI,  JR.,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


u 


"I  HAVE  OODLES  OF  COTTONS  tO  Wash 

and  iron  for  my  2-year-old,"  writes 
Mrs.  Jandinski."Satina  not  only  makes 
my  starched  ironing  3  times  easier,  but 
makes  clothes  stay  fresh  longer,  too." 

Satina  is  a  wonderful  ironing  aid 


that  you  use  with  boiled  or  unboiled 
starch.  It  dissolves  easily  in  boiling 
water  or  the  boiling  jstarch  solution. 

It  not  only  makes  ironing  lots  easier, 
it  makes  clothes  smell  fresher,  look 
newer,  and  stay  clean  longer,  too! 


me 


We're  so  sure  you'll  love 
Satina,  if  we  can  just  get 
you  to  try  it  once,  that  we're 
offering  you  a  //-t'c  full-size  pack- 
age. Enough  for4  big  starchings! 
Just  you  try  it  and  judge  Satina 
for  yourself! 


A  PRODUCT  OF 
GENERAL  FOODS 


STREET. 


SATINA,  Dept.  88,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Dear  Sirs:  Satina  sounds  good  to  me.  Now  I'd 
like  a  free  full-size  package  to  see  how  much  easier 
it  makes  my  starched  ironing. 


NAME. 


-STATE. 


?(it  SAWA  in  yoor  sturch ! 

It  makes  starched  ironing  3  times  easier!" 


Satina 
users 


PUUTO  DV  PIAT 


Bannard  (iardcii 


Uly  It  I «  II A  II II  I*  II  ATT 


Flowers  congregate  here  now  instead  of  animals,  indicating  that  a  garden  can  attrac- 
tively take  over  almost  any  spot  that  has  lost  its  original  usefulness.  Lowering  a  high 
enclosing  wall  made  availahle  enough  stone  with  which  to  huild  retaining  walls  across 
the  harnyard  and  Jiirii  the  sloping  ground  into  a  series  of  level  terraces;  the  lower  ones 
for  culiivaliiiL;  (x  aiily,  the  topmost  for  sitting— one  of  gardening's  greatest  pleasures. 


I 
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Its  perfect  for 
families  with  children ! 


You  feel  so  safe  driving 
this  easy-steering  car. 
With  extra  large  win- 
dows and  windshield, 
you  have  wide  vision  all 
around  .  .  .  you  see  the 
road  right  in  front  of 
you.  It  parks  in  far  less 
space,  too. 


durable  grained- 
tic  upholstery  in  a 
3'  Station  Wagon  is 
^ahle!  Mild  suds  and 
r  rinse  keep  seats 
1  and  fresh  despite 
led  sweets,  muddy 
or  even  the  baby's 
mla. 


Family  hauling  jobs  are 
easy  with  a  'Jeep'  Sta- 
tion Wagon— even  a  bi- 
cycle can  go  along  when 
you  visit!  Rear  seats  are 
easily  removable  if  you 
have  an  extra  bulky  load 
.  .  .  and  there's  huge  par- 
cel space  with  all  seats  in. 


SO  many  cars  are  like  formal  living  rooms — for  adults  only.  But  not 
the  'Jeep'  Station  Wagon  .  .  .  it's  made  for  families  with  children! 
Imagine  never  worrying  about  wet  clothes  and  shoes  or  even  a 
dripping  dog — the  seats,  floor  and  interior  paneling  are  washable. 

And  do  children  love  riding  in  a  'Jeep'  Station  Wagon.  They 
have  lots  of  room  in  its  all-steel  body  .  .  .  they  sit  up  where 
they  can  see  through  the  wide  safety-glass  windows. 

You'll  love  riding  in  it,  too,  for  it  is  a  smooth  comfortable  car 
that  is  easy  to  handle,  smart  in  appearance  and  so  widely 
useful  for  every  family  need. 

With  its  gas-thrifty  engine  and  overdrive,  the  'Jeep'  Station 
Wagon  goes  farther  on  a  tankful . . .  and  repair  bills  will  cost  you  less. 

Let  a  Willys-Overland  dealer  take  your  whole  family  for 
a  trial  ride  in  this  grand  car. 

Jeep 
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Not  just  a 
Crib  Mattress. . . 

but  a  Better 
Posture  Builder! 


THE  NEW 


KANTWET 

with  the  Built-in 

DOHSALPAD 


PERMANENTLY  FIRM,  LEVEL  SUPPORT  THAT 
HELPS  BUILD  A  STRAIGHT,  STURDY  BACK! 

Now,  America's  best -known,  most -used  crib  mattress 
has  an  added  posture  feature  —  a  built-in  reinforcement 
that  keeps  the  entire  mattress  firm  and  level,  all  the  way 
through!  KANTWET'S  DORSAL  PAD  parallels  the 
line  of  a  normal,  straight  back  —  encourages  pliant 
little  bones  to  develop  correaly. 


GOOD 
POSTURE.' 
GOOD 
HEAITH.' 

■  DORSAL  PADS  FOR 
STRAIGHT- LINE  SUPPORT 


WELCOME  TO  FLOWERACRES 

(Continued  from  Page  210) 


Only  KANTWET  is  ^Posfunzed"  4  Ways! 


Heavier  than  usual  coil  springs, 
built  so  that  their  support  increases 
as  baby's  weight  increases  —  for 
better  posture! 


M5.95 

S/ighllj  hithfr  Dtnvtr  timt 


DORSAL  PAD  that  makes  a  firm, 
level  foundation  for  the  entire  mat- 
tress —  for  better  posture! 

Extra  layers  of  fluffy,  white  cotton 
felt  filling  where  baby's  weight  rests 
most  heavily  —  for  better  posture! 

Double  -  sealed  button  tufting  an- 
chors filling  in  place,  eliminates 
lumps  and  hollows  —  for  better 
pfjsturc! 

Gay,  new  covers— wctproof, 
washable,  flame -retarding! 


KANTWET  —  FIRST  !n  wetprool  crib  mattresses  —  PROVEN  In  over  1,000,000  homesi 


a  week's  menus  at  a  time  and  markets 
only  once  a  week.  Saturday  is  alwaj-s  baking 
ciay,  when  she  turns  in  and  makes  bread  as 
well  as  a  cake  and  cookies. 

Of  course,  she  has  plenty  of  help.  Servant 
problem?  "I've  been  lucky,"  she  says.  Their 
colored  couple  has  been  with  them  nineteen 
years.  Though  wages  for  a  servant  run  about 
S20  a  week  in  the  country  district,  Willie  and 
Ludie  have  their  own  house  on  the  place. 
They  know  that  when  they  are  old  and  unable 
to  work  they  can  stay  there  and  be  looked 
after.  AMien  they  are  sick,  the  Hastings  pay 
the  bills.  They  kept  Ludie  in  a  hospital  re- 
cently for  nearly  a  year.  She  can't  do  much  in 
the  house  now,  so  they  have  Annie  May,  who 
comes  daily.  For  the  big  parties  the  mainstay 
is  Lizzie  Miller,  a  capable  colored  cateress, 
at  about  SIO  a  day. 

At  Christmastime  Willie  and  Ludie  join  the 
Hastings  under  the  tree  for  their  gifts.  Louise 
remembers  not  only  their  birthdays,  but  also 
those  of  their  two  children  and  grandchildren. 
And  they  know  they're  appreciated. ' '  Willie, " 
Louise  declares  as  they're  working  together  in 
the  garden,  "if  the  Lord  ever  takes  you,  I  just 
hope  He  takes  me  the  day  before ! "  And  Willie 
Ukes  to  tell  about  the  time  "Miss  Louise" 
saw  the  coiled-up  moccasin  and  just  stood 
there  screaming  "Willie!"  She  knew  he  was 
"bound  to  fix  it."  And  he  did,  with  a  quick 
blow  with  his  hoe ! 

Life  on  a  plantation  is  familiar  to  Louise, 
who  spent  her  childhood  on  one,  a  happy 
life  with  four  brothers  and  a  sister.  WTien 
she  was  twelve,  the  family  moved  to  Decatur 
to  be  nearer  the  schools,  and  that  was  when 
Louise  and  Donald  met.  He  was  placing  the 
phonograph  for  the  pupils  to  march  in  when 
he  first  saw  pretty  little  Louise  Brown. 
"Right  there,"  he  declares,  "I  decided  she 
was  the  girl  I  would  marry  when  I  grew  up." 

They  were  married  in  1924.  Meantime, 
Louise  had  graduated  from  Agnes  Scott  Col- 
lege, majoring  in  biolog%%  and  studied  a  sum- 
mer with  the  scientific  group  at  Woods  Hole, 
Massachusetts.  Donald  had  graduated  from 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  L'niversity 
of  Georgia,  mm  laude,  with  an  average  of  90. 

They  had  a  big  June  wedding  at  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Decatur.  Louise  wore  a 
white  satin  dress  her  mother  had  made. 
Washington  was  the  first  stop  of  the  honey- 
moon, and  as  Mr.  H.  G.  knew  President 
Coolidge,  they  were  received  at  the  ^^'hite 
House.  The  first  person  to  whom  Donald 
proudly  introduced  Louise  as  "Mrs.  Hast- 
ings" was  the  FYesident. 
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WTien  the  plantation  house  was  builtj 
aid  was  in  charge  of  research  for  the 
which  his  father  had  founded.  Mr.  H. 
bought  the  acreage  in  1919  to  use  as 
testing  and  production  fields  and  for 
stock.  In  1942  he  turned  over  the  pi 
of  the  company  to  Donald  and  became 
man  of  the  board  of  directors.  The 
has  a  three-quarter-of-a-milhon  capii 
surplus,  with  retail  stores  in  Atlanta, 
tanooga.  Birmingham  and  Charlotte, 
large  mail-order  distribution  "ho 
in  Atlanta.  Annual  sales  total  S2,( 
and  all  officers  and  employees  are  oa 
salaries.  Donald's  own  income  variei 
tween  S  10,000  and  520,000  a  year 

At  Floweracres,  quarters  are  provide 
fifteen  white  families  and  twenty  coloredk'^' 
houses  are  well  built,  each  with  a  plo  ^ 
growing  vegetables.  Donald  says  they  Ib 
remarkably  small  turnover,  which  hi 
tributes  to  the  fair  wage  scale — S3.5 
SIO.OO  per  day.  But  every  body  just  natu  . 
likes  working  for  "Mr.  Donald."  |j, 

Young  Donnie  is  going  into  the  family  i  \\ 
ness.  Summers  he  has  worked  hard  ' 
fields,  regular  hours  at  a  regular  salary,  .-i 
Hastings  are  sensible  about  their  childre: 
money.  ^Mien  Donnie  and  Mar>-  Louise 
ver>-  little  they  began  to  receive  small  a 
ances.  Donald  says  he's  seen  too  many 
to-do  parents  spoil  their  children  by  de 
ing  them  of  the  pri\Tlege  of  earning  mom 
themselves,  so  when  Donnie  went  to  C 
he  was  given  enough  to  cover  his  boan 
tuition,  but  he  earns  spending  mone 
working  in  the  college  greenhouse,  ai 
treasurer  for  his  fraternity,  Chi  Psi,  at  S5 
month.  At  Washington  Seminary-,  I 
Louise  acted  as  a  paid  assistant  in 
classes;  at  \'assar  she  served  as  paid 
robe  mistress  for  the  dramatic  group  (t 
when  she  learned  all  about  dr>-  cl 

Louise  and  Donald  are  also  stron^y 
opinion  that  parents  keep  closest  to 
growing  children  by  having  mutual  inter  l 
They  all  love  a  family  fishing  trip.  DctTT 
and  his  mother  have  alwaj-s  ridden  togBL 
She  and  Mar>'  Louise  are  active  in  tfaetl  a 
garden  club  and  they  garden  long  bourf 
gether.  Donnie  and  his  father  and  gr- 
father  work  in  the  testing  fields  together, 
go  on  inspection  trips  to  their  seed  gnu' 
farms.  ^^Tiile  the  men  were  away  last  ] 
Lomse  and  Mar^•  Louise  made  a  studiooij  ^ 
of  Washington  and  New  York  art  galfcrit 

They're  together  in  church  interests 
Mr.  H.  G.  is  a  deacon,  and  Louise  heads 
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They  Get  Paid  a  Lot— But 

How  Much  Can  Tliey  Keep? 

THE  highest-paid  men  and  ^vomen  in  the  T. .  S.  today  work  in  the  mo- 
tion-picture industry,  according  to  the  Treasury's  final  listings  of  top 
salaries  for  1946.  Actress  Bette  Davis  topped  the  women,  but  out  of  a  salary 
of  -5328,000  would  probably  net  only  around  S69,230;  her  tax  would  be  ap- 
proximately §258,770,  if  her  deductions  were  the  standard  minimum  ones, 
plus  one  exemption.  Film  tycoon  Charles  P.  Skouras  led  the  men  \nth  S985.- 
000 — which,  again  -with  the  standard  minimum  deductions  and  one  exemp- 
tion, would  leave  him  $158,253. 

In  1945,  49,750.991  Americans  paid  income  tax.  On  the  basis  of  stand- 
ard minimum  deductions  and  one  exemption,  incomes  in  the  higher 
brackets,  after  taxes,  would  net: 

825.000  ineomo:  net  Sl.I.eO.* 

162,973  taxpayers  had  a  pr<»ss  income  of  .i^ii, 000 -$.50,000 

850.U00  in«-oni<>:  n«>t  )«2:i.5IO 

42,753  taxpayers  lia<l  a  cross  inrome  of  $.>0 .000 -$100,000 

HKIOO.OOO  infom«>:  net  iil.'II.BSS 

9,2.'j«  ta\pa\.  r>  lia.l  a  ^ro-s  iiiioiiie  of  .iilOO.OOO-JoOO.OOO 

9500.0M0  ineume:  net  «.-»7.  185 

.'i29  taxpay  rra  had  a  grom  income  of  $.)4M).()<)0 -$1,000,000 

m.OOO.OOO  ine«»me:  net  MIOO.  l.'tO 

71  taxpayiTs  liaii  a  kto-s  iiicoiiif  of  .ill .(MX), (MM)  or  mon- 
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nuine  Evenflo  Costs  No  More! 


Finish  EVENFLO 

BotHes  Better! 

jfie  smooth  nursing  action  of  Evenflo's 
ited  twin-valve  nipple  helps  babies 
their  bottles  easier.  They  nurse 
iflo  in  comfort,  thus  get  more  benefit 
their  food  and  make  better  gains 
weight.  Because  it  has  better  nursing 
n  and  is  much  handier  to  use  at 
e  or  while  visiting,  Evenflo  is  by  far 
>Jo.  1  choice  of  millions  of  American 
lers. 

et  4-  &  8-oz.  Evenflo  Nursers  and  new 
flo  Brushless  Baby  Bottle  Cleanser 
iby  shops,  drug,  dept.  stores. 


\flo  air  valves 
\ve  vacuum. 


REATHES   AS    IT  FEEDS'' 


II  ANTS  THAT  ALMOST  "BREATHE"  WITH  YOUR  BABY! 


RARY  PAMTS 


BABY  PANTS 

C  f  "Breeth-Eez"  has  tWs  patented  feature ! 

■a)  s  so  cool  and  comfortable  in  Rand 
It  h-Eez  Baby  Pants!  This  patented  fab- 
c  jntains  many  tiny  pores,  allowing 
10  ure  vapor  to  evaporate.  And  Breeth- 
e;  ants  are  so  delightfully  soFtl 
iAI  TEED  WATERPROOF  •  WASHABLE  •  VENTILATES 
Ml  8BERC0.  Grandas  Rand  Dress  Shields  Brooklyn  16,  N.Y. 


KNITTED  TO  FIT 


V  PANT- EASE  diapers  stay  in  place 

)  \  /^"^^        ^"^st  active  infant  and  the 
—  elasticity  of  this  specially  knitted 
cotton  fabric  keeps  your  baby 
comfortable  at  all  times 

N  -olding-No  Seams-No  Loose  Ends 


to  ^ ),  hang  down  or  become  bunched 
wH  •  ihey  do  not  belong  - 

Ien  daddy  can  change 

Pant-Ease  diapers 

absorbent-Easy  to  launder  and 
ubie  thickness  with  open  ends, 
'  hanging  so  the  air  can  circulate 

each  garment  and  —  DRY  IN  LESS  T 

Oa/nt-ea^e. 

j  DIAPERS 

are  used  and  annrnvad  hv  Dactfira. 


are  used  and  approved  by  Doctora, 
reea  and  thousands  of  modern  Mothers 
8  Pint-ease  af  Department  Stores  and  Shops 
or  Send  for  FREE  LITERATURE 

Sample  Oarment  zse 


EASE  Infant  Wear  Co.   ARCADE.  N.Y. 


Altar  Guild.  Grace  is  always  said  at  meals. 
Mary  Louise  helps  her  mother  with  church 
decorations,  and  they  both  take  an  interest  in 
Donald's  project  of  supplying  flowers  for 
Mother's  Day  services  at  the  Federal  peni- 
tentiary (he  tells  you  about  watching  Al 
Capone  fondle  one  of  his  roses). 

Both  parents  say  they'd  rather  have  well- 
balanced  children  than  brilliant  ones,  though 
they're  proud  that  Donnie  won  nine  out  of 
fifteen  possible  honors  in  high  school  and  that 
Mary  Louise  was  one  of  sixty  students  chosen 
to  study  at  the  School  of  Extra-Mural  Stud- 
ies at  Strat  ford-on- A  von  last  summer. 

They  hope  their  children  will  take  a  large 
share  in  community  life  and  organizations, 
for  they  think  that's  a  duty  that  all  people 
owe.  Louise  is  emphatic  in  her  belief  that 
being  a  clubwoman  hasn't  deprived  her 
family,  but  has  enriched  their  life  together. 

As  they  were  living  in  the  country  when  the 
children  became  of  school  age,  Louise  drove 
them  into  town  two  days  a  week  and  taught 
them  the  other  days  herself,  which  didn't  al- 
low much  time  for  outside  activities.  Then 
the  senior  Mrs.  Hastings  died,  and  the  family 
began  spending  winters  with  Mr.  H.  G.  in 
Decatur.  It  was  then,  following  the  presi- 
dency of  her  own  garden  club,  that  Louise 
was  asked  to  become  president  of  the  Garden 
Clubs  of  Georgia. 

This  seemed  a  big  step.  Donald  was  all  for 
it,  but  she  talked  it  over  with  the  head  of  her 
children's  school,  whose  advice  was  that  with 
her  energy  and  active  mind,  it  would  be  good 
for  her  to  develop  outside  interests,  and 
would  give  her  children  more  self-sufificiency. 
Now  for  seven  years  she's  been  on  the  board  of 
the  National  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs. 
As  for  lecturing,  she  went  into  it  with  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  a  real  help  in  the  promotion 
of  the  love  of  gardening  and  appreciation  of 
flowers  and  their  proper  use  in  the  home. 

Being  a  clubwoman  isn't  all  luncheons  and 
corsages.  The  first  time  she  toured  the  state, 
staying  often  in  uncomfortable  little  hotels, 
Louise  came  home  and  cried  about  it. 

You're  in  this,"  Donald  said,  "and  I  know 
you  can  take  it."  When  she  lectures,  she  lugs 
around  heavy  vases  and  urns,  in  places  with 
no  janitor  service,  spends  exhausting  hours 
setting  up  flower  arrangements.  "  I  am  fortu- 
nate to  have  inherited  the  Rutherford  family 
energy.  And  I  feel  I'm  really  doing  something 
when  I  talk  on  church  flower  arrangements. 
Our  Southern  churches  need  beauty  so." 

"Southern"  is  a  word  frequently  in  the 
Hastings'  talk.  They're  consciously  and  loy- 
ally Southern,  though  Donald  is  only  first 
generation.  Mr.  H.  G.,  son  of  the  publisher  of 
the  Springfield,  Ohio,  Republican,  still  votes 
the  Republican  ticket,  but  Louise  and  Donald 
both  voted  for  Thurmond.  Mary  Louise, 
though  encouraged  by  Helen  Hayes,  a  friend 
of  the  family,  for  a  stage  career,  returned 
home,  because  she  says,  with  the  grave 
expression  she  often  has,  "The  South  needs 
its  young  people  who  have  had  special  train- 
ing." And  Donnie  decided  to  go  into  the 
business  because  he's  interested  in  the  com- 
pany's research  in  seeds  adapted  particularly 
to  the  South,  such  as  their  new  Dixiana 
grass,  which  they've  spent  ten  years  develop- 
ing to  withstand  the  hot  Southern  summers. 

He  and  his  mother  are  the  real  "rebels"  of 
the  family,  though.  "That  Lincoln!"  Louise 
sniffs.  Mary  Louise  says,  "Now,  mother, 
you've  never  tried  to  understand  Lincoln." 
Then  Donnie  grins  and  tells  about  the  big 
Confederate  flag  hung  above  his  desk  at  col- 
lege. They're  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  tall 
poplar  on  the  front  lawn  marks  the  end  of  a 
trench  in  which  the  Confederates  made  a  last 
stand  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Atlanta, 
that  there's  a  monument  on  the  place  com- 
memorating the  formation  by  young  soldiers 
of  a  Southern  branch  of  Sigma  Chi,  and  that 
the  old  family  home  of  their  friend  Margaret 
Mitchell  is  not  far  down  the  road. 

They're  very  Southern,  too,  in  their  enjoy- 
ment of  their  "kinfolk."  There  are  always  40 
to  50  of  them  for  Christmas  dinner.  "So 
many  people  nowadays,"  Louise  says,  "don't 
go  to  the  trouble  of  bringing  all  the  family  to 
gether.  But  I  believe  in  it.  The  more  people 
there  are  whose  love  and  concern  children 
have,  the  more  obligated  they  will  feel  in 


When  a  youngster's  upset  by 

"Childhood  Constipation" 


...give  Fletcher's  Castoria! 


"U's  the  laxative  made  especially  for  infants 
and  children/* 


WHEN  your  child  frets  and  fusses 
. .  .when  he's  cross  because  of 
"Childhood  Constipation"  .  .  .it's 
wise  to  know  what  to  do.  Give  him 
Fletcher's  Castoria. 

Thorough  and  effective— yet  so  gen- 
tle, it  won't  upset  sensitive  diges- 
tive systems. 

Made  especially  for  children  —  con- 
tains no  harsh  drugs,  will  not  cause 
griping  or  discomfort. 

So  pleasant-tasting  —  children  love 
it  and  take  it  gladly  without  any 
struggle. 


Got  Fletcher's  Castoria  at  your  drug- 
store today.  Be  sure  you  see  the  green- 
band  and  the  Charles  H.  Fletcher 
signature  on  the  package— then  you 
will  know  that  what  you  are  getting 
is  the  original  and  genuine. 


The  original  and  genuine 

CASTORIA 


'fSlfo 
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ITS  NEW!  1950  RjnSO 

has  3  times  the  WMer  Washing  Mm 
of  any  other  soap! 


WASHES  CLOTHES  WHITER... 
COLORS  BRIGHTER...THAN  NEW 


YES,  this  greatest  Rinso  of  all  .  .  .  the  latest 
triumph  of  the  world-famous  Lever  labo- 
ratories .  .  .  will  flo  what  no  other  soap  can 
do!  It  is  the  new  1950  Rinso  with  Solium 
that  gives  you  3  times  the  whiter  wasliiiif.' 
action  of  any  other  sr>a|<!  This  sensational  new 
wa'^liing  ar  tion  makes  clothes  whiter  than  new 
...(•olf>rs  hrightfr  than  new. ..dwl  KKKI'S  them 
whiter,  brighter  than  any  other  soap!  Kven 
yelhiwed  and  grayed  cloihi;s  become  wJiiter 
and  briglitr;r  .  .  .  even  in  harrlest  water.  The 
Kinso  now  at  dealer**  is  the  \')7t()  Kinso  witli 
Solium,  the  scientific  Sunlight  ingredient. 
Get  a  package  today, 

SO  SAFE 


s  o 


FOR 
KIND  TO 


CLOTHES 
HANDS 


ONLY  Rinso  CONTAINS  SOLIUM 


the  icienlific  Sunlighf  Ingredient 


making  their  important  decisions  in  life.  They 
can't  let  so  many  down." 

Last  fall  170  of  the  clan  Rathered  for  the 
celebration  of  the  golden  wedding  of  Louise's 
father  and  mother.  She  was  up  until  three 
A.M.  arranging  the  chrysanthemums  and  yel- 
low roses,  decorating  the  three-tier  cake  with 
a  gold  cup  full  of  golden  roses  and  violets 
sunk  in  the  top.  and  gilding  all  the  candles. 

There  have  been  many  other  notable  par- 
ties at  Floweracres.  Five  hundred  came  to 
Mary  Lx)uise's  debut  in  1946.  Bouquets  sent 
by  friends  made  a  gorgeous  display  tied  into 
swags  of  Southern  smilax  down  the  staircase, 
with  Mary  Lx)uise  a  picture  in  (lesh-colored 
satin  lame  brocaded  with  copper.  She  made 
the  dress  herself,  of  course. 

But  the  party  of  the  year  is  always  the 
Sunday-before-Christmas  Open  House. 
Louise  tells  you  seriously  that  she  cut  the  in- 
vitation list  away  down  last  year — to  only 
250!  This  party,  as  all  Hastings  parties,  is 
like  a  theatrical  production:  a  smooth  per- 
formance, but  a  blithe  pandemonium  until 
curtain  time.  The  men  bring  in  great  arm- 
loads of  holly  and  mistletoe  from  the  woods. 
Willie  makes  a  rope  of  boxwood  for  the  din- 
ing-room table,  to  be  punctuated  by  the  ex- 


M\T  mm 

A  FTER  nearly  ten  years  of  visit- 
JTX.  ing  American  homes  to  report 
How  America  Lives,  the  editors  of 
the  Journal  will  take  readers  into 
their  own  working  quarters  next 
month  in  the  newly  redecorated 
JoiiRNAL  Workshop  in  New  York's 
Radio  City.  You  can  see  how — 
from  this  workinf;  center — the  staff 
w  hich  produces  How  America  Lives 
carries  out  transcontinental  assign- 
ments, how^  fiction  and  article  edi- 
tors do  their  work,  how  Paris 
fashions  and  Ann  Batchelder's  din- 
ner parties  are  photographed  and 
how  new  tools  for  homemaking  are 
tested  and  selected.  With  such  dis- 
tinguished contributors  as  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Taylor  Caldwell,  John 
Gunther  and  Al  Parker  you  can 
meet  the  Journal  editors  and  learn 
how, each  month,  a  magazine  comes 
to  life.  You  can  visit  the  W  ork- 
shop, in  photographs  and  text,  in 

•   the  May  riournal  • 


quisite  Pink  Perfection  and  white  Albaplena 
camellias  sent  in  huge,  flat  boxes  by  a  beau 
of  Mary  Louise.  Grandmother  Brown  arrives 
to  take  over  the  making  of  the  sillabub,  con- 
tributing the  old-fashioned  sillabub  churn 
brought  from  South  Georgia.  Ludie  polishes 
the  huge  silver  punch  bowl  and  tall  silver 
cups.  The  fruitcake,  made  according  to  Great- 
great-grandmother  Rutherford's  recipe,  has 
already  been  baked,  but  Annie  and  Lizzie  are 
turning  out  platters  of  minced  turkey  sand- 
wiches, hot  mushroom  sandwiches,  little  rum 
cakes  and  their  special  lemon  spongecakes. 

Mary  Louise  and  Donnie  hang  the  mistle- 
toe, Mary  Louise  teasing  Donnie  about  losing 
his  Southern  accent  among  the  Yankees. 
Lx)uise,  standing  on  a  chair  to  arrange  holly, 
drops  the  clippers,  gouges  her  knee  and  limps 
through  the  rest  of  the  day. 

There's  a  mad  scramble  at  the  last.  But  all 
is  in  readiness  when  the  first  guests  arrive. 
The  parents'  friends  come  from  four  to  six, 
the  young  jx!ople  after  seven.  They  fill  all  the 
nxtms,  the  pretty  little-girl  cousins  in  long 
dresses  |)assing  out  lu'athor  to  bring  every- 
lx)dy  g(X)d  luck  in  the  New  Year. 

It's  ten-thirty  when  tiie  last  guest  has  said, 
"Such  a  beautiful  party."  Louise  sinks  onto 
the  couch  and  rubs  her  knee.  "It  was  nice, 
wasn't  it?  The  young  [K-ople  seemed  to  have 
such  a  g(K)d  lime,"  slu;  says.  '  Donald  and  I 
arc  sctilnncntal,  and  wc  iM'licvc  in  creating 
lovely  memories  for  our  children.  Wc  can't 
tell  what  the  future  may  iiold  for  tlutm,  hut 
we  feel  that  the  memory  of  a  hap|)y  life  here 
at  Floweracres  will  Ix;  something  to  sustain 
thorn  always."  rm.  km» 


will  get  maximum  wear  and  every 
comfort  from  "E-Z"  because: 

if  It's  amply  sized  to  the  child's  wei 

it  has  strong,  durable  seams 

ir  it's  made  of  soft  and  comfortal 
knit  fabric 

Send  for  "let  the 
Scales  Help  You".  FREE 
weight-size  charts 
for  infants  and  chil- 
dren. E  -Z  Mills,  tnc, 
57  Worth  St.,  N.  Y.  13 


U  N  □  e  R  W  E 
SPORTSWE 
AND  HOSIE 

■■for  any  Child 
'any  Age" 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


First  Choice  for  tlie  Pridf 
of  Your  Family 

See  the  new  Heywood-Wakefield  qual 
ity  models  at  your  dealer's  now. 

LEARN  the  Meaning  of  You 
Baby's  Name!  Our  32-page  l>ool< 
"What's  in  a  Name?"  gives  the  mean 
ing  of  500  l>oys'  and  girls'  names.  Sem 
10*  for  it  today  to  Heywood-Wakefieli 
Company,  Dept.  14,  Gardner,  Mass 


li>r  MorniiiK,  SlKi't  or  Allc 


noon  at  hiw  bmliicl  Drlicn.  Cliiirmlng 
■.lii.nH  With  ,-m>,-M<in  HiK-"  ("f  III'-  "" 
.  Al.io    Miil.  iiMlv    <  l-i" 


CRAWFORD'S 

DIPT.   A  729  BAIT  AVI. 
Kaniat  City  it.  Mo.  ^ 
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SPECIALTIES  OF  THE  HOLSE 

(Conli)iued  from  Page  217) 


CHEESE  SOUFFLE 

1 1  M  cup  butter  or  margarine.  Add  6 

I  espoons  flour.  Blend  until  smooth.  Add 
[  easpoon  salt,  a  dash  of  cayenne  and  34 
i  poon  dry  mustard.  Scald  1  cup  milk  and 
i  to  fat-and-flour  mixture  gradually;  cook 

I I  thick,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from 
1  and  add  1  cup  grated  Edam  cheese. 
|;rican  cheese  could  be  used,  but  Mrs. 
I  tings  uses  Edam  and  it  really  gives  the 
i  fle  a  very  nice  flavor.  Separate  3  eggs, 
jt  yolks  until  thick  and  lemon-colored, 
i  1  into  sauce  base.  Beat  the  3  egg  whites 
i  1  stiff  but  not  dry.  Fold  in  carefully  the 
\r  last.  Pour  into  a  greased  1 -quart  cas- 

le.  Set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Bake 
i  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F. 

I  'CB  4. 

j"  you  decide  to  hold  it  over  for  late  ar- 
Is,  lower  heat  to  200°  F. — very  slow — 
r  souffle  is  done.  A  souflle  should  be  served 
loon  as  it  is  removed  from  oven.  It's  best 
'n  it's  just  done. 

I  HOT  SALLY  LUNN 

Id  %  cup  milk.  Add  2  tablespoons  sugar, 
iblespoons  butter  or  margarine,  %  tea- 
)n  salt.  Cool  to  lukewarm.  Add  J  2  cake 
h  yeast,  crumbled,  or  use  package 
■k  dry  yeast,  dissolved  in  }/i  cup  luke- 
m  water,  and  reduce  milk  )/i  cup.  Stir  un- 
ilended.  Add  2  eggs,  beaten.  Then  add  2 
s  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Put  into  a 
p  greased  bowl,  and  when  it  doubles  in 
,  punch  dough  down  with  a  spoon.  Pour 
>  a  well-greased  square  or  bread  pan.  Let 
ble  in  bulk  again.  It  takes  about  an  hour. 
\e  in  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  30-40  min- 
i,  greasing  top  with  butter  or  margarine 
e  or  twice  during  baking.  Serve  hot, 
;d,with  butteror  margarine.  Or  butter  the 
3s,  put  back  together  as  a  loaf  and  reheat. 

ORANGE  COOKIES 

am  }/2  cup  butter  or  margarine  with  1  cup 
ar  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  1  egg,  beaten 
il  light  and  thick,  and  the  grated  rind  of  1 
age.  Dissolve  }^  teaspoon  baking  soda  in 
up  thick  sour  cream  and  add  1  teaspoon 
Qge  juice.  Sift  2  J-2  cups  flour  with  34  tea- 


spoon salt  and  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Add  dry  ingredients  alternately  \vith  the 
sour  cream,  baking  soda  and  orange  juice. 
Beat  thoroughly  or  until  smooth.  Drop  from 
teaspoon  onto  greased  baking  sheets  1}^ 
inches  apart.  Sprinkle  with  sugar.  Bake  12 
minutes  in  moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F. 
Makes  6  dozen  small  orange  cookies. 

LEMON  CUP  PUDDING 

Blend  1  cup  sugar,  4  teaspoons  flour,  34  tea- 
spoon salt  and  2  tablespoons  melted  butter 
or  margarine  together.  Add  5  teaspoons  lemon 
juice  and  the  grated  rind  of  1  lemon.  Sepa- 
rate 3  eggs.  Beat  yolks  until  thick  and  lemon- 
colored.  Add  to  first  mixture.  Then  add  132 
cups  milk.  Beat  the  3  egg  whites  until  stiff 
and  fold  into  the  mixture  last.  Pour  into 
greased  baking  dish  or  6  individual  custard 
cups.  Set  in  pan  of  hot  water.  Bake  in  mod- 
erate oven,  350°  F.,  45-50  minutes,  if  in  a 
casserole,  20-25  minutes  if  in  custard  cups. 

LUNCHEON  FOn  FAMILY 
AND  GUEST!« 

*Potatoes  Luncheon  Style 
or 

*Stiiffed  Peppers 
or 

*Deviled  Crab 
Tomato-Aspic  Salad  with  Avocado 
Hot  Biscuits 
Brandied  Fresh  Fruits  in  Season 
Spongecake  or  Hot  Poundcake 
Tea 

POTATOES  LUNCHEON  STYLE 

Scrub  8  medium-size  baking  potatoes.  Place 
in  shallow  baking  pan  and  bake  in  a  hoi 
oven,  450°  F.,  for  about  an  hour  or  until  done. 
Cut  a  slice  from  the  top  of  each  potato  and 
scoop  out  inside,  leaving  a  thin  shell.  Keep 
each  slice  with  respective  shell.  Put  potato 
through  ricer.  Saute  1  tablespoon  finely 
chopped  onion,  1  tablespoon  finely  chopped 
green  pepper  and  2  tablespoons  chopped 
mushroom  in  2  tablespoons  butter  or  mar- 
garine. Add  to  potato  and  season  with  13^ 


her  Views  and  Prices  of  Patterns  on  Pa^es  02  and  6.t„  and  218. 


Vogue  Design 
Vogue  Design 
Vogue  Design 
Paris  Original 
Junior  Vogue 
Vogue  Design 


Junior  Vogue 
Vogue  Design 
Vogue  Design 
Vogue  Design 


★ 

HOW 
AMERICA. 
LIVES 
★ 


Vaauif  Patterns  nn  PaavH  G2  and  S3 

No.  6720.  One-piece  dress;  12  to  18,  30  to  36.  75c. 

No.  6729.  "Easy-to-Malte"  suit;  12  to  20,  30  to  42.  75e. 

No.  6765.  One-piece  dress;  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  60c. 

Model— by  Lanvin.  Vogue  Pattern  No.  1052.  Sizes  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  $2.50. 
Design  N.J,  ^258.  One-piece  dress;  9  to  15,  29!4  to  33.  60c. 
No.  6735.  "Easy-to-Make"  one-piece  dress;  12  to  18,  30  to  36.  60c. 

Mian  America  L,ive»  Patterns  on  Page  2IS 

Design  No.  3269.  One-piece  dress  and  topper;  9  to  15,  29J4  to  33.  75c. 
No.  6712.  One-piece  dress;  12  to  18,  30  t<i  2/bi7i.ljls  lUIOW  Liictu  uicac  uc- 

No.  6711.  Two-piece  dress;  i2rior  problems  never  just  happen. 

No.  6700.  "Easy-to-Make"  or 

was  necessary  to  probe  deeply  into  the 
Q  kground  of  Paul's  family  to  find  the  cause 
)v  his  upset.  On  first  examination,  this 
Tied  to  be  a  normal  family,  exhibiting 
'y  the  usual  amount  of  conflict  that  one 
^st  expect  in  every  group  of  people  living 
ether  as  closely  as  families  do.  In  one 
k  with  Paul,  however,  the  doctor  picked 
a  clue  that  led  him  to  re-examine  the 
"'y'LLner-child  relationship. 
//     The  fact  was  that  the  boy's  father  was  a 
6772  ly  common  type  of  immature  person- 
y — getting  by  with  his  friends  and  busi- 
es associates,  but  taking  out  his  frustra- 
Cisonhis  family, and  particularlyon  Paul, 
it  turned  out,  the  cause  of  his  hostile  atti- 
^  e  toward  the  boy  (an  attitude,  it  must  be 
lembered,  that  he  himself  wasn't  aware 
was  a  feeling  that  they  were  compet- 
for  the  love  and  attention  of  the  wife 
mother.  This  is  something  that  I  have 
1  in  many  families ;  one  of  the  parents  is  an 
lature  type  that  is  too  self-centered  and 


3269 


DIRECTOR,  MATERNITY  CONSULTATION  SERVICE,  NEW 


YORK. 


SO  YOU'RE  GOING  TO  BE  A  MOTHER!  Since  taking  care  of  baby 
requires  7  to  8  hours  a  day,  you'll  be  happy  to  hear  about  new  ideas 
to  save  you  work  and  keep  baby  atnazingly  comfortable.  For  example, 
CHIX  layette  essentials  are  such  work-saving  wonders  they're  bound  to 
make  grandma  envious  of  you,  the  modern  mother. 


LATEST  DIAPER  DATA!  it's  the  happier  baby 
that's  diapered  in  gauze  for  it's  so  much  softer 
and  more  absorbent  than  birdseye  cloth.  That's 
why  CHIX  Gauze  Diapers  really  cater  to  baby's 
comfort.  Made  of  double  layers  of  surgical 
gauze,  they  have  the  exclusive  Cushion  Weave 
that  makes  them  the  most  absorbent  diapers  ever 
and  so  much  more  gentle  to  baby's  tender  skin. 
And  what  a  help  to  mother!  Light,  airy  CHIX 
Gauze  Diapers  wash  easier,  dry  quicker,  always 
keep  their  snow-white  freshness. 


THE  INSIDE  STORY:  What  could  be  more  sensible  than  CHIX  Diaper 
Liners!  You'll  be  thankful  for  these  completely  disposable  liners  every 
time  you  put  one  inside  of  baby's  diaper.  The  liner  holds  the  bowel  move- 
ment—  keeps  it  from  staining  the  diaper,  and  when  the  diaper  liner  is 
soiled  you  just  flush  it  away.  Less  washing  drudgery! 


TRAVEL  TIPS  FOR  BABY:  Several  days  be- 
fore  your  trip,  check  with  your  doctor  to  find  out 
if  baby's  food  formula  is  to  be  changed.  And 
be  sure  to  take  CHUX  along — the  wonderfully 
convenient  100%  Disposable  Diaper.  Made 
with  a  soft  cottoned  facing,waterproof  backing. 


SWEET  DREAMS:  A  well  ventilated  room 
will  help  to  assure  a  good  night's  sleep  for 
baby.  And  baby  is  more  likely  to  sleep  com- 
fortably on  smooth  CHIX  Fitted  Crib  Sheets. 
They  can't  crawl  or  wrinkle.  Fine  percale. 


6729 


6765 


Send  for  a  free  copy  of 
Louise  Zabriskie's  helpful 
booklet — "Common  Sense 
in  Dressing  Baby" — and 
free  samples  of  CHIX  Cot- 
toned Diaper  Liners. 
Addresv  CHIX,  Depart- 
ment LH-2. 

This  adverlisemeni  read  ond 
approved  by  a  wetl  known 
Professor  of  Pediatrics. 


ICOPEE  MILLS,  INC. 

47  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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torn  l)Ottle  to  13  yeavS 


Peggy  Armstrong's  story  starts  when 
she  was  3  months  old.  She  was  one  of 
the  lucky  few  chosen  in  a  special  test  to 
prove  to  mothers  everywhere  how 
beautifiillv  babies  thrive  on  Clapp's — 
the  fuit  in  baby  foods! 


Here's  Peggy  at  8  months.  Every  month 
she's  gained  a  pound,  and  grown  1  V^" . 
What  did  Clapp's  have  to  do  with  it? 
"Lori.'"says  Peggy's  mother.  All  Clapp's 
Foods,  you  know,  are  pressure-cooked! 
Bursting  with  vitamins  and  minerals. 


Peggy  was  walking  at  If)  months. 
Chubby.  Bustling.  A  picture  of  health! 
And  why  not?  All  Clapp's  Baby  Foods 
are  made  to  fill  doctors'  requirements. 
So  your  baby  gcK  lop  nourishment  in 
every  single  one. 


/5 


Today  Peggy  is  an  honor  student,  a  good 
horseback  rider  and  skater.  What  a 
thrill  to  sec  how  well  Clapp-fed  babies 
thrive!  And  what  better  proof  could  we 
give  that  your  baby,  too,  will  thrive  on 
Clapp's!  Try  it  and  see. 


QX^^h  Baby  Foods 

THf  F/RST  /N  BABy  FOODS 


Products  of  American  Home  Foods 


teaspoons  sail,  pcppi  r.  '  2  teaspoon  paprika. 
Beat  in  1  cup  sralilcd  li^'lil  creani  and  I  e-:^ 
><)lk.  Whip  all  l<)f;olli.-r  until  liflhl  and  IliilTy. 
Fold  in  1  fup  cooked  chicken,  diced.  Sliifl 
each  potato  shell  will)  mixture  ami  replace 
top.  Brush  with  melted  butter  or  niar<;arine. 
Belurii  to  oven,  bake  15  niimiles.  .Serve  hot. 

LNLSLAL  STUFFKl)  I'KI'I'KRS 

To  2  cups  (about  6)  hard-iooked  egf;s, 
chopped  fine,  add  1  cup  nicdinrn-thick  cream 
sauce,  Yi  cup  ground  cooked  ham,  boiled 
tongue  or  crisp  bacon,  crundded.  Season 
highly  with  salt,  pepper  and  prepared  mus- 
tard. Cut  4  green  peppers  into  halvjs  length- 
wise. Remove  seeds.  I'arboil  U)  minutes  and 
drain.  Fill  pepper  shells  with  mixture.  Top 
w  ith  buttered  bread  or  cracker  crumbs.  Bake 
until  brown— or  15  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 
100°  F.  Makes  8  servings. 

FLOWF.KACRES  DEVILED  CRABS 

Pick  over  meat  of  i  dozen  crabs — 1  pound 
crab  meat,  if  lliat  s  the  way  you  buy  it.  Be 
sure  there  are  no  bony  pieces  left  in.  Add  the 
chopped  )olks  of  t  hard-cooked  eggs,  2  ta- 
blespoons soft  butter  or  margarine,  a  little 
red  pepper  and  salt  to  taste  and  about  1  tea- 
spoon ^^i  orceslershire  sauce — more  or  less,  as 
you  like.  Beat  this  up  thoroughly,  then  add 
cup  linelv  minced  celery  and  1  cup  heavy 
cream.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  2  lemons,  and  add 
it  a  little  at  a  time  to  taste.  Some  will  prefer 
it  more  lemony,  some  less,  than  others.  Pour 
into  scallop  shells  and  top  with  a  generous 
coating  of  buttered  cracker  crumbs.  Bake  l.") 
minutes  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  37.^°  F. 
Makes  6-8  servings. 


^  Music  expresses  thai  «  bi<'h  <'an- 
^  iiol  Ik-  sai<l  but  <>ii  wliicli  il  i.s 
impossible  l<>  he  sileiil. 

—  VICTOR  HUGO. 


Fried  chicken  has  always  been  synonymous 
with  Southern  cooking.  That  served  at  Flow- 
eracres  lives  up  to  the  best  in  the  Southern 
cuisine.  Mrs.  Hastings'  barbecued  chicken  is 
really  something  special  too.  It's  featured  on 
her  menus  almost  as  often  as  the  fried  chicken. 
If  you  live  in  the  South,  "English  peas"  is  a 
familiar  term  to  you.  When  I  asked  Mrs. 
Hastings  what  English  peas  were,  she  said. 
"Oh,  peas  are  always  called  English  peas  in 
the  South" — in  a  tone  that  meant  "everyone 
knows  that!"  Well,  now  you  know,  if  you 
didn't  before. 

I»I!V!V'ER— $PKI!\0  Olt  j>i|TM.MEIt 
FA.^IILY  AXI»  4ii|TE.STK 

.Jellied  Consomme 
*llarbeeued  Chicken 
F.njalish  Peas 
Tomato  or  Fruit  .\spic 
lee  Oeam 
  ( ^tflfec 

?iches,  hot  mushroom  sandwiches,  little  run 
ikes  and  their  special  lemon  spongecakes 
Mary  Louise  and  Donnie  hang  the  mistlt 
,  Mary  Louise  teasing  Donnie  about  losin 
|»is  Southern  accent  among  the  Yankee; 
juise,  standing  on  a  chair  to  arrange  hollj 
rops  the  clippers,  gouges  her  knee  and  limp 
irough  the  rest  of  the  day. 
There's  a  mad  scramble  at  the  last.  But  a 
in  readiness  when  the  lirst  guests  arrive 
The  parents'  friends  come  from  four  to  si> 
le  young  people  after  seven.  They  fill  all  th 
oms,  the  pretty  little-girl  cousins  in  Ion 
resses  passing  out  heather  to  bring  every 
iy  g<x)d  luck  in  the  New  Year. 
It's  ten-thirty  when  tlie  last  guest  has  sai( 
I'Such  a  beautiful  party."  Louise  sinks  ont 
Ihc  couch  and  rubs  her  knee.  "It  was  nice 
irasn't  it?  The  young  jx-'ople  seemed  to  iiav 
Lich  a  good  time,"  slie  says.  "Donald  and 
(ire  sentimental,  and  we  tx-licve  in  crealiii 
DVfly  memories  for  our  children.  We  can 
L'll  what  the  future  may  hold  (or  them,  bi 
vc  feel  that  Ihc  memory  of  a  liapi)y  life  hci 
It  I'MoweracrcH  will  Ik-  somclhitig  to  siista 
them  always."  'vwv.  kn 


t  Lively  Babies 


for  Feeding  and  Play 

Babee-Tenda 

The  Original  Low 
Safety  Chair 

Mother,  what  a  blessing  to  know 
your  lively  little  armful  is  safe  fron 
tragic  tumbles.  No  worry  the  minuti 
your  back  is  turned.  Baby  play; 
happily  while  you're  busy  about  the 
house,  and  you'll  find  Babee-Tenda 
wonderfully  convenient  for  feedingj 
too.  Just  the  right  level,  and  with, 
wide,  protecting  table  surface. 

Babee-Tenda  is  low  and  scientifically{ 
balanced.  Swing  seat  with  adjustable) 
back  gives  posture  support  and  gentle 
exercise.  Foot-rest  adjusts  with  baby's 
growth.  Gay  water-repellent  cushion 
and  safety  halter  included.  Converts  to 
play  table  for  years-long  extra  service 


Kt 


Fun  for  Feedine 


Easy  for  Self  Feedln{ 


A  Itandy  lunior  Table       Rolls  througti  Doorwa 


THEItE'S  4P\rY  0\E 
it  A  it  EE-  TE.Xn.t 

Don't  accept  substitutes.  For  you 
baby's  sake,  insist  on  the  doctor 
approved  Babee-Tenda, used  by ; 
million  babies.  There's  only  one 
Babee-Tenda,  sold  only  by  authorizec 
agencies  and  only  under  this  name 
,\0T  SOLD  IN  STORES. 

SE.XIt  E10K  FKEE  FOi.ltEtt 

Look  under  "Babee -Tentia"  in  youi 
phone  book  for  your  local  dealer.  Or 
mail  coupon  for  illustrated  "Humpty 
Dumpty"  folder  that  tells  how  Babce 
Tenda  can  help  you. 


^abee-Tenda 


H.ilui  -  I  i  .i.l.i  Corp  ,l)c|>(.  5-1 
7  SO  I'rospj  cr  Avinut 
Cli  vi  l.inil  I  S,  Oliio 

I'Iciist-  send  "Humpty  Dunipty"  r()Iilfr, 

without  ohliK^tion. 

Name  


Address  

City  Si  /.one 


.  State . 


In  Canada:  686  Bathurst  St.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
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Nearly  always,  a  child's  emotions  and  moods  mirror  those 
of  his  parents  and  others  with  whom  he  associates. 


love,  a  Child's  First  leed 

By  Or.  Hfrman  N,  Bundesen 

President,  Chicago  Board  of  Health 


ND  that  many  parents  I  talk  to  nowa- 
:ys  are  positively  terrified  lest  through 
me  careless  mistake  they  may  upset 
eir  child's  emotional  stability,  and  do 
ig  damage  to  his  proper  development, 
emother  had  read  of  complexes  a  child 
t  acquire  through  being  put  to  bed  in  a 
;ned  room,  with  the  door  closed; 
igh  being  required  to  eat  foods  that 
rt  favorites;  and  through  being  trained 
toilet  at  an  early  age.  She  had  done 
lese  things  with  her  own  youngster, 
emed  a  perfectly  happy,  well-adjusted 


VtHateful  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  tell 
us  that  Doctor  Bundesen's 
baby  booklets  bave  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  tbem  in 
caring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
your  baby's  first  eight  mCnths. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine  months  to  two  years — 
seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  booklets  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book  - 
let.  A  complete  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  a  neee»- 
mary  supplement  to  the 
monthly  booklets.  Our  Ba- 
bies, No.  1345,  is  25  cents.  A 
booklet  on  breast  feeding,  A 
Doctor's  First  Duty  to  the 
Mother,  No.  1346,  sells  for 
6  cents.  Address  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  Library, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phil- 
adelphia 5,  Pennsylvania. 


f  fellow,  but  had  she  possibly  planted 
ises  which  would  show  up  in  adult  life? 
e  wide  dissemination  of  knowledge 
* :  health  and  child  care  that  we  enjoy 
"nust  certainly  be  counted  among  the 
,5  of  modem  civiUzation.  Yet  Hke 
other  benefits,  it  is  not  an  unmixed 


blessing.  So  much  has  been  written,  es- 
pecially about  the  psychological  problems 
of  early  childhood,  that  a  good  many  par- 
ents are  afraid  to  do  anything,  for  fear  it 
may  be  the  wrong  thing. 

As  I  tell  parents  who  come  to  me  express- 
ing such  fears,  the  possibility  is  remote  that 
any  real  emotional  damage  will  come  to 
children  whose  parents  have  a  genuine  love 
for  them  and  for  each  other.  The  real  threat 
to  children  comes  from  parents  who  are 
themselves  emotionally  immature,  or  who 
have  antagonistic  feelings  toward  their 
children,  toward  each  other,  or  toward  the 
world  in  general,  which  find  expression  in 
their  relationships  with  the  children. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  young  couple  of  my 
acquaintance  asked  me  for  advice  about 
their  seven-year-old  son,  who  showed  many 
disturbing  signs  of  emotional  upset.  Always 
in  these  cases  my  first  suggestion  is  that  the 
child  be  given  a  complete  physical  examina- 
tion. In  Paul's  case,  the  family  doctor  could 
find  no  evidence  of  any  physical  disorder 
that  might  account  for  the  youngster's 
temper  tantrums,  nightmares,  hostihty  to- 
ward his  parents  and  teachers,  and  other 
symptoms  of  deep-seated  emotional  dis- 
turbance. Yet  doctors  know  that  these  be- 
havior problems  never  just  happen. 

It  was  necessary  to  probe  deeply  into  the 
background  of  Paul's  family  to  find  the  cause 
of  his  upset.  On  first  examination,  this 
seemed  to  be  a  normal  family,  exhibiting 
only  the  usual  amount  of  conflict  that  one 
must  expect  in  every  group  of  people  living 
together  as  closely  as  famiUes  do.  In  one 
talk  with  Paul,  however,  the  doctor  picked 
up  a  clue  that  led  him  to  re-examine  the 
father-child  relationship. 

The  fact  was  that  the  boy's  father  was  a 
fairly  common  type  of  immature  person- 
ality— getting  by  with  his  friends  and  busi- 
ness associates,  but  taking  out  his  frustra- 
tions onhis  family.andparticularlyon  Paul. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  cause  of  his  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  the  boy  (an  attitude,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  he  himself  wasn't  aware 
of)  was  a  feeling  that  they  were  compet- 
ing for  the  love  and  attention  of  the  wife 
and  mother.  This  is  something  that  I  have 
seen  in  many  families ;  one  of  the  parents  is  an 
immature  type  that  is  too  self-centered  and 


6^4^         «^  ^  ^2^2^^ 


BABY:  Ifyou  think  I'm 
a  crybaby,  Mom,  you 
should  see  your  face ! 
After  trying  my  "easy 
life,"  you  look  ready 
to  howl! 


MOM:  Lambkin,  I  certainly  am!  I've 
crawled  and  crept.  I've  wriggled 
and  twisted.  My  skin  feels  sore  and 
scratchy  and  miserable ! 

BABY:  Well,  Mom,  that's  the  way  my 
skin  feels  all  the  time.  How  long  do 
I  have  to  wait  before  you  treat  me 
right — with  Johnson's  Baby  Oil  and 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder? 

MOM:  You'llget 'em  today, honey!  Both 
— if  you  need  'em ! 


BABY:  Svire  do.  Mom!  After  my  bath, 
you  can  smooth  me  with  gentle 
Johnson's  Baby  Oil .  Use  it  at  diaper 
changes,  too,  to  help  prevent  what 
my  doctor  calls  "urine  irritation." 
And  between  times,  you  can  bring 
out  the  Johnson's  Baby  Powder, 
for  cool,  silky  sprinkles  that  help 
keep  chafes  and  prickles  away ! 
MOM :  Guess  I  haven't  been  very  smart! 
Things  will  be  different  now! 

BABY:  Including  me. 
Mom!  You  won't 
know  your  sunny 
son !  I'll  emile,  and 
r  ■<~^  ^'  Wi*-  P^^^'  ^""^  beam,  and 
— ^  Johnson's  babies  do ! 
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N\eel  the 


What?  Youngsters  "economy 
experts"?  It's  true!  These  boys 
and  girls  help  you  economize  on 
the  shoes  you  buy  for  your  chil- 
dren because  they  pre-test  Poll- 
Parrot  Shoes.  They  wear  them 
for  weeks  of  lively  play  to  make 
sure  materials  will  last,  toes 


See  What  Pre-Testing 
Means  to  You: 


1.  Extra  reinforce 
ments  at  all 
vital  points. 


2.  Age-conforming 
arches  and  heels. 


have  room  to  grow,  arches  are 
right.  And  it's  only  after  this 
rigid  pre-testing  that  Poll- 
Parrots  are  approved  for  pro- 
duction. That's  why  you  can 
be  sure  you  get  real  economy 
.  .  .  real  value  when  you  buy 
Poll-Parrots! 


3.  Room 


Poll-Parrot 
i'y        Style  8054 


ParroY 


SHOES  FOR   m   BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


TO  GIVE  YOU  REAL  VALUE! 

A/to  Star  "ir  Brand  Shoas  ...  of  lowr  prictil 


Poll-Porrof 
Style  8088 


Gu(jrunl««(J  by  ''A 


for  n*ar<il  Poll  Porrol  d*al*r  i«* 
Claiiiflcd  Phon*  Diraclor/  or  writ*  ui. 


ROBERTS,  JOHNSON  &  RAND 

Divition  ol  Inltrnalionol  Shot  Company  •   ST.  lOUIS  3,  MISSOURI 


demanding  to  share  the  other  parent's  love 
with  the  child,  who  is  thus  thrust  into  a  con- 
flict in  which  he  is  bound  to  be  the  loser. 

Fortunately,  Paul's  father  was  an  intelli- 
gent man  who  came  to  understand  his  own 
failure  as  a  parent  and  made  a  sincere  effort 
to  do  better.  As  we  were  able  to  show  him,  the 
severely  critical  attitude  he  displayed  toward 
the  child  was  itself  the  chief  cause  of  the  kind 
of  behavior  that  drew  the  reprimands. 

Nearly  always,  a  child's  emotions  and 
moods  mirror  those  of  his  parents  and  others 
with  whom  he  asso- 
ciates.    Kindness  and  "'^^^^^^^^ 
patience  on  the  part  of 
parents  are  reflected  in 
an  emotionally  stable, 
happy  child;  nervous, 
hypercritical  parents 
usually  have  irritable, 
unmanageable  chil- 
dren. 

The  amazing  thing 
to  me  is  the  fact  that 
this  kind  of  parent  in- 
variably believes  it  is 

the  misbehaving  child   ~ 

who  makes  him  cross  ■■■■■■■■■ 

and  critical,  whereas 

the  exact  opposite  is  usually  the  truth! 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  situations,  all  com- 
mon enough  in  modern  life,  that  can  easily  lead 
to  feelings  of  insecurity  in  children  unless  the 
parents  make  a  sustained  effort  to  guard 
against  ill  effects: 

1.  The  arrival  of  a  new  baby,  with  conse- 
quent neglect  of  the  older  child,  can  quickly 
result  in  a  hostile,  aggressive  attitude  toward 
the  baby  and  the  parents.  The  older  child 
may  misbehave  outrageously  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  win  back  the  attention  that 
has  been  lost.  More  than  anything  else,  such 
a  child  needs  lavish  displays  of  affection. 

2.  Parents  with  a  too  active  social  life  which 
necessitates  leaving  the  child  with  a  succes- 
sion of  baby  sitters  may  soon  find  themselves 
with  a  little  demon  on  their  hands.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  child  is  responding  to  the  feeling 


WELL  HEELED 


^  The  term  is  probably  borrowed 
^  from  the  sport  of  cock  fighting. 
These  birds  could  give  their  op- 
ponents a  severe  cut  with  the  spurs 
on  their  feet.  A  bird  with  razor-keen 
spurs  was  said  to  be  "well  heeled." 
Because  such  a  bird  would  be  able 
to  take  care  of  himself,  being  well 
heeled  came  to  mean  equipped  with 
money,  personality,  fame,  and  so 
on.  —DAVID  T.  ARMSTRONG. 


April,  1 

that  his  parents  are  indifTerent  to  him.  Th 
is  only  one  remedy :  stay  home  more ! 

3.  The  father  whose  job  or  occupation 
quires  frequent  moves  from  .city  to  city  ir 
wonder  why  his  advancing  career  has  brou( 
him  so  little  pleasure  from  his  children,  *| 
seem  to  become  more  and  more  troublesw! 
as  they  grow  older.  The  fact  is  that  these  fa 
ily  upheavals  are  deeply  disturbing  to  cl 
dren  emotionally.  Each  move  means  adju 
ment  to  a  whole  new  set  of  friends,  teach 
and  circumstances.  At  such  difficult  perio 
^^^^^^^^^^     ^children  need  extra 
surances  of  love 
home. 

4.  At  the  other  ei 
of  the  economic  sea 
the  family  with  fim 


a' 


cial  problems  that 
not  concealed  frc 
young  children,  p 
haps  cannot  be,  m 
easily  sow  seeds  of 
security.  The  moth 
who  makes  a  big  thi 
of  lack  of  money 

  the  father  who  co; 

^^■■■■^^■i  plains  about  expens 
may  unwittingly  gt 
the  impressionable  child  a  feeling  of  disas' 
that  is  far  graver  than  the  actual  situati( 
5.  Probably  the  most  serious  circumstai 
of  all  is  conflict  between  the  parents.  Ev 
the  child  who  is  too  "young  to  understa 
what  is  happening  is  chilled  and  frightei 
by  quarreling.  One  can  only  plead  with  si 
parents  to  remember  the  child's  needs 
well  as  their  own. 

In  the  foregoing  cases,  even  the  best  te 
nique  for  handling  a  child's  undesirable 
havior  may  not  avail,  for  the  kind  of  love  | 
needs  more  than  anything  else  is  lacking 
Techniques  change  as  our  knowledge 
creases,  but  the  need  of  a  child  for  love  w 
never  change.  Supply  that,  do  the  best  y| 
know  how,  and  you  have  nothing  to  be  afra 
of  in  the  most  fascinating  job  there  is — ti 
of  parenthood.  the  ei 


In  Bloom 
For  Easter 

NANNETTES 


— 


She's  a  little  Swiss  miss 
in  a  peasant-effect 
broadcloth  charmer... 
or  she  wears  a  peplum 
like  Mommie's  in  a 
Toddler  Frock  of  finest 
hanky  lawn.  Like  all 
our  Springtime  Nonnettes,  both  Toddler 
Frocks  will  stay  bright  'n  beautiful 
through  many  a  sudsingi  Priced  down 
to  earth  at  about  $4.00. 

O/her  Babe  and  Toddltr  Frocks,  A 
from  9  mot.  to  size  3.  About  ^ 
$3.00.  At  better  stores  ^^SSBS^ 
everywhere.  iMnTHfnrTn 


'NANMSTTI  Mra.  CO.,  INC.,  ^MILA,  PA 
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COMPANY  FOR  DIIVXER 

(Conlimied  jrom  Page  44) 


( mer,  the  first  time  Dick's  boss  and  his 
1  e  would  ever  have  been  to  the  apartment. 
,  ck  was  excited  about  it,  for  Jim  Ferguson 
i  d  practically  asked  for  the  invitation  him- 
i  f,  and  what  with  the  rumors  flying  about 
1  it  the  manager  of  the  London  branch  was 

)  ng  to  be  replaced  Yes,  she  wanted 

( iPr'thing  to  be  perfect. 
And  this  time  it  will  be,  she  vowed;  /  tvon't 
t,>f7  a  thing.  I'll  spend  the  ivhole  evening 
'lining  and  making  lists  of  what  to  get  to- 
rrow. 

That  was  what  Dick  had  told  her  before 
1  k^ft  for  the  office  that  morning.  "Write  it 
:  down  in  big,  clear  print,"  he  had  said, 
nd  make  three  carbons.  Put  one  in  your 
t.  For  Pete's  sake,  Mimi,  don't  leave  a 
ng  to  that  memory  of  yours.  Remember 
;  Brandons.'" 

"Remember  the  Brandons"  was  a  phrase 
it  had  taken  on  the  significance  of  "Re- 

mber  Pearl  Harbor"  in  their  household, 
le  night  the  Brandons  had  come  to  dine, 
;  table  had  been  like  a  picture  in  a  maga- 
le  advertisement,  each  course  of  the  formal 
iner  had  been  planned  down  to  the  last  de- 
1.  And  while  they  were  nibbling  canapes, 
;Ties  had  called  her  into  the  kitchen.  "Where 
the  steak,  Miz  Gambert?  I  cain'  find  it." 
le  steak  had  been  at  the  butcher's,  now 
ised;  Mimi  had  forgotten  to  pick  it  up  on 
r  way  home.  They  had  served  an  omelet 
rnished  with  the  steak's  French-fried 
ions,  and  Dick  had  never  forgotten  it. 
During  the  first  year  of  their  marriage  he 
d  been  indulgently  amused  by  her  dreamy 
sent-mindedness;  he  had  found  it  "cute" 
d  rather  endearing.  But  during  the  past 
,v  months  she  had  noticed  with  alarm  that 
>  attitude  had  changed  to  one  of  irritation 
d  gathering  impatience.  And  one  morning, 
len  he  could  not  find  a  pressed  suit  in  his 
)set,  he  had  shouted  at  her  in  anger. 
"You're  a  grown  woman  with  responsi- 
lities!"  he  had  cried.  "You've  got  to  stop 
mdering  around  like  a  slap-happy  kid. 
lis  is  getting  serious,  Mimi ! " 
It  was  true  that  she  was  a  dreamer.  She 
uld  cross  the  street  with  the  definite  pur- 
>se  of  going  into  a  bakery  and  a  car  would 
ss  her  with  plenty  of  room  to  spare.  She 
)uld  think.  How  close  that  was — suppose  it 
d  hit  me?  In  a  series  of  vivid  flashes  she 
3uld  hear  the  screams,  feel  herself  sprawled 
I  the  pavement.  Then  came  the  hospital, 
•  rself  pitifully  small  and  white  in  the  bed, 
ick's  agonized  face  bent  over  hers.  She  would 
tar  herself  whispering,  "Darling,  I  ivant 
'U  to  marry  again."  By  the  time  she  had  re- 
med  sheepishly  to  reality,  her  eyes  would 

misted  with  tears,  the  bakery  blocks  be- 
nd her,  the  errand  forgotten.  And  at  din- 
rtime,  when  Dick  asked,-' Doesn't  dessert 
me  on  the  two-and-a-quarter  dinner?" 
r  hand  would  fly  to  her  cheek  in  dismay. 
)w  could  she  have  forgotten  the  cake? 

'iTH  a  troubled  face,  Mimi  now  left  the 
tchen.  Dick  had  a  right  to  be  angry  with 
r.  She  must  stop  her  woolgathering.  From 
)W  on,  she  would  corral  her  thoughts  as  a 
rmer  might  pen  his  straying  sheep,  and 
«p  them  within  the  boundaries  of  reality. 
After  a  hot  bath,  Mimi  got  into  a  worn 
ue  housecoat  to  which  she  was  very  much 
tached  and  went  into  the  living  room, 
here  she  sank  heavily  upon  the  sofa.  I 
ally  ought  to  pension  this  little  number,  she 
lought  as  she  arranged  the  faded  folds 
X)ut  her,  /  wouldn't  want  even  a  burglar  to 
tch  me  in  it.  But  it  was  comfortable  and 
le  was  so  tired  ...  so  tired.  .  .  .  Her  head 
lied  back.  /  guess  I  can  Just  about  make  it  to 
e  dinner  table,  she  reflected,  if  someone 
rows  me  a  rope. 

She  had  brought  a  pad  and  pencil  with 
;r  and  now,  with  an  effort,  she  began  to 
rint  HoRS  d'Oeuvres  at  the  top  of  the 
age.  She  stared  at  the  ceiling.  What  was  out 
'  season?  She  really  wanted  to  impress  the 
ergusons. 

The  doorbell  rang,  but  she  was  only 
aguely  conscious  of  it  as  Agnes  came  out  of 
He  kitchen  to  answer  it.  Dick  was  home 


early,  she  thought  absent-mindedly.  Frown- 
ing, she  wrote  down  Shrimp. 

Suddenly  her  head  shot  up  and  her  eyes 
clouded  with  annoyance.  There  was  the 
sound  of  two  strange  voices  in  the  foyer,  a 
man's  and  a  woman's.  She  thought  in  exas- 
peration, //  that's  Aunt  Hattie  and  Uncle 
Walt,  they  can  turn  right  around  and  go  home 
again.  I  don't  feel  like  talking  to  a  soul. 

But  it  wasn't  Uncle  Walt's  bass  she  heard, 
or  Aunt  Hattie's  high,  flattery  laugh.  The 
woman's  voice  in  the  hall  was  low  and  clear 
and  there  was  something  teasingly  familiar 
about  it.  Mimi  held  her  head  at  a  birdlike 
angle.  Who  in  the  world  

And  then,  in  a  blurred  moment,  Agnes 
was  in  the  archway  saying,  "Mistuh  and 
Miz  Ferguson  is  heah,"  and  a  portly  little 
man  and  a  tall  woman  were  coming  into  the 
room,  their  faces  smiling  and  expectant. 

Mimi  felt  as  if  she  were  drowning.  She  was 
in  an  underwater  world,  floundering,  sinking 
helplessly  as  her  thoughts  swirled  in  dark 
confusion  about  her.  /  couldn't  have  gotten 
the  date  wrong,  she  thought  in  terror,  / 
couldn't  have!  It  was  Wednesday  and  she 
had  written  "Thursday"  in  her  invitation. 
Or — could  it  be — had  she  said  "Wednes- 
day"? Oh,  she  thought  incoherently  as  she 
scrambled  to  her  feet,  /  got  the  night  mixed  up. 

"Hel-/o.'"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand. 
"Well!  Well!"  It  was  not  her  idea  of  scin- 
tillating dialogue,  but  she  couldn't  think  of 
anything  else.  She  cleared  her  throat  and 
gazed  at  them  with  a  heavy  brightness. 
"Well,  how  nice!"  This  was  a  nightmare. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  gazed  at  her  and  then 
turned  accusingly  to  her  husband.  "There 
now,  Jim,"  she  said  in  her  clear  voice, 
"didn't  I  tell  you  we  would  be  too  early?" 
She  turned  to  Mimi  again.  "But  he  insisted 
that  it  would  take  a  full  half  hour  to  get 
across  town  in  traffic.  The  truth  was,  we 
made  it  in  ten  minutes.  I  think  we  covered 
the  last  twenty  blocks  in  one  long  skid." 

"You're  not  early  at  all,"  Mimi  said.  Her 
voice  sounded  unnaturally  loud  to  her  ears. 
"Do  sit  down,  won't  you?" 

She  moved  stiffly  toward  the  door,  bab- 
bling something  about  changing,  conscious 
of  her  uncombed  hair  and  the  fact  that  her 
mouth  was  pale  of  lipstick.  The  old  housecoat 
no  longer  had  sufficient  lap  to  cover  her  legs 
decently  when  she  walked,  and  as  she 
clutched  the  skirt  folds  together,  an  old 
dream  flashed  through  her  mind:  she  was 
trapped  in  the  subway  in  her  nightgown, 
with  people  staring  and  laughing  at  her. 

"Take  your  time,"  said  Mrs.  Ferguson 
with  a  smile.  "We're  not  a  bit  bashful.  We'll 
probably  be  old  settlers  by  the  time  you  get 
back."  She  was  a  spare  woman  with  intelli- 
gent eyes  and  there  was  a  neatness  about  her 
that  even  invaded  her  speech. 

Mr.  Ferguson  peered  benignly  at  Mimi 
over  his  glasses.  "I'll  browse  among  your 
books,  if  I  may,"  he  said. 

Even  as  her  head  whirled  dizzily,  Mimi 
was  conscious  of  a  faint  shock  as  she  gazed  at 
Mr.  Ferguson.  She  had  met  him  only  twice 
before,  but  each  time  she  had  been  surprised, 
as  she  was  now,  to  find  him  a  mild  little  man 
with  disarming  eyes.  Somehow,  when  Dick 
described  James  Ferguson's  office  activities, 
she  pictured  a  powerful,  flashing-eyed  busi- 
ness dynamo  who  barked  out  orders  some- 
tliing  like  an  animal  trainer  at  the  circus. 

Why,  he's  sweet,  she  thought  now;  he  looks 
like  the  kind  of  man  ivho  would  feed  birds. 

"Well,  then,  if  you'll  excuse  me  for  just  a 
few  minutes,"  she  said. 

Why  don't  I  tell  them?  she  thought  wildly. 
The  only  possible  solution  was  to  take  tliem 
out  for  dinner.  But  then,  of  course,  they 
would  know  the  truth  and  all  of  them  would 
be  thrown  into  a  bog  of  embarrassment  and 
confusion.  There  would  be  laughter,  but  it 
would  be  uncomfortable  laughter  and  the 
Fergusons  would  be  justifiably  annoyed  in 
having  to  go  out  into  the  bitter  cold  again  in 
search  of  a  restaurant.  And  Mimi  would  feel 
like  a  fool.  Who  other  than  a  complete  nitwit 
(Conlinued  on  Page  251) 
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(Continued  from  Page  249) 
i  invite  people  for  dinner  and  mix  up 
ates  in  her  mind?  Dick  would  be  so 
ned.  /  can'l  tell  them,  she  thought,  / 
/  can't. 

)m  the  foyer,  she  went  into  the  kitchen. 
5  stood  leaning  against  the  sink,  every 
I  her  thick  body  stiff  with  belligerence, 
her  eyes  moved  to  meet  Mimi's,  and 
were  wary  and  defiant.  For  a  moment, 
stood  staring  at  each  other  in  the  white 
listening  silence  of  the  little  room, 
gnes,"  Mimi  said,  "I  got  it  mixed  up.  I 
;ht  they  were  coming  tomorrow  night, 
't  imagine  how  I  got  it  wrong." 
es'm,"  Agnes  said.  She  did  not  move, 
gnes,  I  don't  know  what  to  do."  Mimi's 
t  was  suddenly  dry  and  constricted;  it 
her  to  speak.  "Oh,  Agnes!"  She  was 
■usly  close  to  sobbing, 
raculously,  the  body  of  the  colored 
in  lost  its  rigidity,  became  soft  and 
again  as  she  uncrossed  her  arms.  There 
)ity  in  her  eyes.  "Lawd  save  us,"  she 
oftly.  "What  we  gonna  do?  " 
don't  know,"  Mimi  said  in  despair, 
sre  was  another  silence  as  they  stared 
ch  other.  Then  Agnes'  eyes  darted  to 
lock.  "If  they  done  come  to  dinner," 
lid,  "then  we  gotta  feed  'em.  Won't  be 
;t,  but  we'll  do  the  best  we  kin." 
mi  stood  like  one  in  a  daze.  "On  what?  " 
lid.  "What  are  we  going  to  feed  them 
gnes?" 

rozen  stuff,"  Agnes  said.  "The  sto'  on 
)'ner  don't  close  until  seven." 
mi's  hand  flew  to  her  throat.  "Do  you 
we  can  do  it?"  she  asked  in  a  hushed 

n'  nuthin'  else  we  kin  do,"  Agnes  said, 
now  we  gotta  move." 
es,"  Mimi  said  feverishly.  "Get  two 
;  chickens,  Agnes,  and  asparagus  and 
h-fried  potatoes  and  ice  cream  and  a 
f  chocolate  sauce.  And  get  a  package  of 
iand— oh,  I  can't  think  of  anything  else, 
ou  will.  And  charge  everything;  they 
you  there." 


"  Yes'm,"  Agnes  said,  moving  ponderously 
toward  the  little  room  off  the  kitchen.  Mimi 
heard  her  muttering,  "Gotta  move."  before 
she  disappeared. 

Immediately,  Mimi  wanted  to  call  her 
back.  This  is  crazy,  she  thought  despairingly, 
it'll  never  work  out.  She  opened  her  mouth, 
closed  it  again  and  then  ran  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  bedroom,  she  grabbed  a  dress  from 
the  hanger  and  put  it  on  with  fumbling  fin- 
gers, kicked  off  her  mules  and  stepped  into 
shoes,  ran  a  comb  through  her  hair  and  ap- 
plied lipstick.  She  was  only  vaguely  con- 
scious of  what  she  was  doing.  Intermingled 
with  the  half-formed  prayers  that  rose  to  her 
lips  were  incoherent  thoughts  that  had  to  do 
with  canapes,  highballs  and  tablecloths.  But 
the  bedrock  of  her  misery  was  the  sickening 
expectation  of  what  Dick  would  say. 

He'll  never  forgive  me  for  this,  she  thought 
as  she  fumbled  with  the  zipper  on  her  dress — 
never,  never.  This  was  the  most  irresponsible 
thing  she  had  ever  done ;  it  was  unforgivable. 
This  dinner,  he  had  carefully  pointed  out, 
might  have  some  bearing  on  their  future. 
And  now,  to  think  that  through  her  careless- 
ness and  stupidity  she  might  actually  be 
jeopardizing  his  chances  

She  returned  to  the  living  room  and  found 
the  Fergusons  sitting  somewhat  stiffly  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  sofa. 

"Here  we  are!"  said  Mr.  Ferguson  cheer- 
ily, half  rising  from  his  seat. 

"Please  don't  get  up,"  Mimi  said  hur- 
riedly. Her  nervousness  held  her  in  a  vise, 
and  when  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  herself  in 
the  mirror  she  was  shocked  to  see  how  white 
and  strained  she  looked.  "A  Martini,  Mrs. 
Ferguson?  A  Manhattan — or  perhaps  a  high- 
ball?" And  you  don't  have  to  hurry  over  your 
drinks,  she  thought  grimly,  you've  got  time  to 
get  the  D.T.'s  before  dinner  is  served. 

"Highballs  will  do  nicely,"  Mrs.  Fergu- 
son said.  "Scotch  and  water  for  us  both, 
please." 

Mr.  Ferguson  jumped  up  gallantly  to  as- 
sist Mimi  at  the  bar  and  she  began  to  get  the 
strange  feeling,  as  Mrs.  Ferguson  launched 
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Nutritious  Quaker  Oats  helps  keep  your  gro- 
cery bills  down.  Saves  you  money,  and  saves 
precious  time,  too — Quick  Quaker  Oats  cooks 
in  2'/2  minutes! 


People  eat  more  Quaker  Oats  than  any  other 
cereal  in  the  world  because  THEY  LOVE  THAT 
QUAKER  OATS  FLAVOR!  Tempting  recipes  on 
the  package.  Remember  to  buy  delicious 
Quaker  Oats. 
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into  an  anecdote,  that  the  roles  in  this  ter- 
rible play  had  shifted;  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ferguson  were  the  hosts  and  slie  the  nervous 
guest  they  were  trying  to  put  at  ease. 

Soon  Mimi  heard  the  door  closing  faintly 
inside  the  kitchen,  followed  by  mufTled 
sounds  of  movement.  A  wave  of  relief  washed 
over  her,  leaving  her  body  damp  with  per- 
spiration. Thank  heaven,  Agnes  was  back 
with  her  frozen  booty.  She  probably  needs 
defrosting  herself  by  this  time,  Mimi  thought 
worriedly.  /  wish  I  could  go  in  and  help  her. 
There  was  so  little  time!  But  she  could  not 
possibly  desert  her  guests  until  Dick  arrived 
to  take  over. 

While  thoughts  burst  inside  her  head  like 
sputtering  firecrackers,  she  made  conversa- 
tion with  the  Fergusons.  When  they  ad- 
dressed her,  she  knew  only  vaguely  what 
they  were  saying,  and  at  one  time  she  real- 
ized too  late  that  she  had  been  expected  to 
laugh. 

The  sound  of  Dick's  key  turning  in  the 
lock,  the  front  door  closing,  made  her  put 
down  her  highball  glass  so  abruptly  that  the 
contents  sloshed  over.  "There's  my  bread- 
winner," she  said  brightly.  "E.xcuse  me. 
won't  you?" 

Dick  was  putting  down  his  brief  case  on  the 
hall  table  when  she  rushed  into  the  foyer. 
She  saw  at  once  that  he  was  chilled  and  ex- 
hausted. He  probably  couldn't  get  a  taxi 
from  the  station  and  had  to  walk,  she 
thought.  He  loolced  as  if  he  had  had  a  ter- 
rible day,  and  now  She  felt  sick. 

"Hi,  honey,"  he  said,  bending  over  to 
take  ofT  his  rubbers.  "  What  a  foul  night.  I'm 
frozen  and  half  dead." 

"Dick,"  she  said  hurriedly,  "the  Fergu- 
sons are  inside;  they  came  for  dinner." 

He  straightened  up  abruptly  and  stared  at 
her,  his  mouth  gaping.  "The  Fergusons!"  he 

cried.  "But  I  thought  that  was  tomorr  " 

"Sh-h-h!"  Mimi  clapped  a  hand  over  his 
mouth.  "They'll  hear  you!"  She  swallowed 
hard.  "I  thought  it  was  for  tomorrow  night, 

too,  but  I  guess  I  got  it  mixed  up.  I  " 

She  stopped  short  at  the  sight  of  his  face. 
The  man  before  her  was  a  hard-eyed,  grim 
stranger. 

His  mouth  was  working  a  little.  "You 
mean  they  just  showed  up  and  you  weren't 
prepared  or  anjlhing?  " 

Mimi  nodded  and  lowered  her  gaze,  un- 
able to  meet  his  eyes.  "Don't  worry,"  she 
said  thickly.  "Agnes  went  out  and  bought  a 
lot  of  stufif  and  it'll  be  fine.  Don't  worry 
about  a  thing." 

"Oh,  sure,"  he  said,  and  she  was  so 
shocked  at  the  bitterness  in  his  voice  that  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  again.  "Everything'U 
be  just  fine  and  dandy.  'Basket  Parties  Wel- 
come.'" For  a  wordless  moment,  they  stared 
at  each  other.  "Didn't  I  tell  you,"  he  whis- 
pered in  a  sudden  burst  of  fury,  "how  im- 
portant this  dinner  was?  Can't  you  get  any- 
thing straight  in  that  cockeyed  head  of 
yours?"  There  was  something  terrible  about 
this  hard,  flaring  anger  being  forced  through 
the  narrow  outlet  of  a  whisper. 

"Dick   "  Mimi  said  pitifully.  Her 

eyes,  swimming  in  tears,  stared  beseechingly 
into  his. 

Suddenly  the  anger  left  his  face,  he  became 
her  husband  again.  But  he  looked  very  tired; 
she  thought  she  had  never  seen  his  face  so 
lined  and  weary.  "Okay,"  he  said.  His  hand 
went  out  to  touch  her  for  a  moment  on  the 
shoulder.  "Okay,  I'm  sorry.  I  guess  the 
world  won't  come  to  an  end  if  the  evening's 
a  flop.  Chin  up.  Let's  go  in." 

Somehow,  she  found  this  sagging  resigna- 
tion more  painful  to  bear  than  the  hard  edge 
of  his  anger.  But  there  was  no  time  to  evalu- 
ate her  emotions  or  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
tears.  Wordlessly  she  turned  and  they  went 
into  the  living  room  together. 

"Well!"  Mr.  Ferguson  rose  to  his  feet. 
"IxH>ks  like  I  have  to  come  to  your  home 
to  see  you,  young  fella !  I  haven't  run  across 
you  in  the  office  for  almost  a  week!" 

Dick  grinned  and  pum|x,-d  the  hands  of 
both  his  guests.  "Sorry  I'm  late,"  he  said, 
"but,  of  course,  if  they  had  union  hours  at 
that  sweatshop  where  I  work  "  In  the 
tiiidst  of  the  laughter  that  followed,  he  cx- 
cus<.'d  hims(.'lf  to  clean  up. 
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:ie  Fergusons  became  Mimi's  burden 
n.  There  was  a  muffled  pounding  in  the 
len  and  the  sound  made  her  heart  dip  in 
isiness.  What  was  going  on?  Not  until 
c  returned  was  she  able  to  excuse  herself 
investigate.  She  found  Agnes  breathing 
•ily  over  a  frozen  slab  of  chicken,  an  up- 
'  hammer  in  her  hand, 
iin'  git  it  apaht,"  she  muttered, 
t  cold  water  run  on  it,"  Mimi  said 
.,  lily,  rummaging  in  the  refrigerator, 
n't  there  a  leftover  piece  of  American 
se  somewhere?  She  found  it  in  the  back, 
tie  hard  around  the  edges  but  otherwise 
'ct.  "Agnes."  she  said,  "never  mind  the 
ken  for  now.  I've  , 
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and  impossible  to  speak.  She  simply  gazed  at 
Mrs.  Ferguson  with  an  expression  of  terrible 
alertness,  and  when  Dick  finally  turned  the 
conversation  their  way  she  mumbled  some- 
thing and  reached  for  the  dish. 

To  her  horror,  she  saw  that  Mr.  Ferguson 
was  bending  over  it  with  interest,  his  hand 
outstretched.  Was  he  going  to  take  an  olive? 
For  an  endless  moment  Mimi  held  her 
breath,  straining  in  every  nerve.  He  picked 
up  a  canape. 

When  the  chance  presented  itself,  she 
whisked  the  tray  into  the  kitchen,  where  she 
found  Agnes  trying  to  revive  a  cluster  of 
wilted  parsley  with  a  hand  shower  of  water. 

"Looks  like  it's 


Ito  rustle  up  some 
of  canapes.  Grate 
I  will  you?  And 
1  add  some  chili 
;e  and  spread  it 
ialtines  and  broil 
n  in  the  oven." 
he  rattled  further 
,;rs  to  Agnes  in 
d-fire  succession 
)re  she  left  the 
hen  for  the  liv- 
room.  From  that 
nt  onward,  it 
ned  that  she  was 
ver  shuttling  be- 
en two  worlds: 
small,  seething 
hen  where  she  and 
les  side-stepped 
other  in  grim 
occupation  with 
r  duties;  and  the 
lamplit  living 
n  where  there  was 
ite  conversation 
the  tinkle  of 
Bses. 
'he  canapes  were 
fed  and  brown 
;n  they  were  taken 
of  the  oven,  but 
y  looked  bare  and 
lewhat  forlorn  on 
silver  plate.  "Ag- 
"  Mimi  said  on 
den  inspiration, 
en't  there  some 
:k  olives  left  over 
|Ti  the  last  time?" 
found  the  opened 
in  the  refrigera- 
took  out  the  six 
liaining  olives  and 
anged  them  be- 
fen  the  canapes  as 
,iey  were  emeralds. 

plate  immedi- 
ly  took  on  tone. 
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By  Sara  Kin£  Carleton 


daid,"  she  com- 
plained. "I  jes'  cain' 
fresh  it  up." 

"Never  mind," 
Mimi  said  despair- 
ingly. She  was  near 
tears.  "Is  the  table 
set?" 


;nes,  however, 
5 dubious.  "I  think 
y  turned,"  she 
1. 

'Nonsense!"  Mimi 
;d.  "They're  per- 
il" She  carried  the 
y  into  the  living 
m  and  presented 
to  Mrs.  Ferguson 

h  all  the  triumph  of  a  famous  chef  dis- 
ying  a  whole  roast  pig  with  an  apple  in  its 
uth. 

rhe  Fergusons  each  took  a  canape,  but 
mi's  step  faltered  as  she  carried  the  tray 
ir  to  Dick.  With  timid  eyes,  she  stood  be- 
i  him. 

^fftgive  me,  she  prayed  silently,  forgive  me, 
use  .  .  .  please. 

'Listen  to  that  wind  outside,"  Dick  said, 
was  not  looking  at  her  as  he  took  the 
lape;  his  words  were  addressed  to  the  Fer- 
»ns.  "It  sounds  like  something  from 
ithering  Heights." 

^imi  moved  away,  caught  in  a  dark  mist 
loneliness.  With  a  forlorn  air,  she  put 
ra  the  tray  on  the  coffee  table,  picked  up 
olive  and  bit  into  it. 

VIrs.  Ferguson  was  talking  to  her  and  so 
could  not  betray  her  reaction  as  the  ran- 
taste  spread  through  her  mouth.  It  was 

(possible  to  swallow  what  she  had  bitten. 


Remember  when  you  awoke  so 
strangely,  so  early. 
With  the  wind  stirring  the  frill  of 
the  white  curtain. 
And  you  heard  three  notes  of  a 
mourning  dove  come  clearly. 
The  throb  and  beat  of  his  song,  as 
you  lay,  uncertain. 

Silence  was  in  the  house,  listening, 
waiting, 
No  clatter  of  pans  in  the 
kitchen  ...  no  voices,  only 
Silence  building  stealthily  there, 
creating 
Caverns  of  space  about  you, 
frightening,  lonely. 

And  you  felt  your  body  shrink  from 
the  shadows  that  beckoned, 
Coiled  figures  of  drifting  mist 
while  your  world  was  sleeping. 
Terror  that  crawled  like  a  cat, 
closer,  second  by  second. 
And  you  burst  into  tears,  into 
uncontrollable  weeping. 

Remember  the  small  high  room,  the 
child,  lost,  lying 
Awake  in  that  gray,  still  hour, 
with  the  wood  dove  calling 
Its  heart-twisted,  plaintive, 
melancholy  crying. 
And  the  walls  of  comfort  you 
knew,  shattered  to  bits,  falling. 

Now,  in  this  present  time,  with  no 
words  you  can  utter 
To  call  out  your  troubled  fear  as 
that  child  did,  waking, 
Yt)U  hear  the  wood  dove  throb 
beyond  the  darkened  shutter. 
And  turn  your  head  on  your 
pillow,  and  pray  for  day  to  be 
breaking. 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


Her  gaze  darted 
into  the  small  dining 
room  and  she  saw 
with  relief  that  the 
table  looked  present- 
able with  her  best 
dishes  and  silver.  But 
something  seemed  to 
be  missing  and  she 
thought  bitterly  of 
the  floral  centerpiece 
she  had  ordered  to  be 
delivered  the  follow- 
ing day. 

She  found  some 
juice  oranges  in  the'^ 
refrigerator,  three  ap- 
ples that  were  spoil- 
ing in  spots  and  a 
pear  in  fairly  good 
condition.  These  she 
arranged  carefully  in 
a  Swedish  crystal 
dish,  the  oranges  on 
the  bottom,  the  ap- 
ples turned  so  that 
only  their  good  sides 
showed  and  the  pear 
resplendent  on  top. 
Some  rather  stiff  clus- 
ters of  laurel  were  res- 
urrected from  a  bowl 
and  stuck  between 
the  fruit.  The  final  re- 
sult, Mimi  decided, 
was  not  too  bad  and 
might  even  be  rather 
good  later  on  under 
the  glow  of  the  can- 
dlelight. 

The  problem  of  a 
first  course  could  be 
solved  only  by  canned 
soup,  but  when  she 
searched  the  grocery 
shelf  she  could  not 
find  two  cans  that 
matched.  Clam  chow- 
der, bean  soup,  cream 
of  mushroom — it  was 
impossible  to  mix  any 
two  of  them  together  to  serve  four  people. 

For  a  terrible  moment  Mimi  leaned  her 
head  against  the  closet  door  and  clenched 
her  fists.  She  wanted  to  shriek,  to  go  off  into 
hysterics,  to  relieve  in  some  way  this  terrible 
pressure  within  her.  But  with  an  immense  ef- 
fort, she  straightened  up  and  immediately 
saw  a  package  of  dehydrated  vegetable  soup 
in  a  corner  of  the  shelf. 

"Hallelujah,"  she  whispered.  "Hallelu- 
jah." She  took  out  the  envelope  reverently 
and  kissed  it  before  handing  it  to  Agnes. 
"Here's  our  first  course,"  she  said.  It  wasn't 
much,  but  in  her  Spode  cream  soups,  and 

with  the  candlelight  glowing  

I'm  sure  banking  heavily  on  thai  candlelighl, 
she  thought  grimly  as  she  went  back  to  the 
living  room.  /  wish  that  we  could  sit  down  to 
dinner  in  a  room  so  dark  thai  we'd  have  to 
grope  for  the  food. . .  .  I  wish  that  the  Fergusons 
had  colds  in  the  head  tonight  so  that  they 
couldn't  taste  anything.  Time  seemed  to 
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drag  interminably.  Dick  kept  refilling 
glasses:  he  darted  manfully  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another  and  trotted  out  his  best 
anecdotes.  But  the  Fergusons  refused  a 
third  drink,  and  Mimi  knew  that  they 
were  hungry.  Mr.  Ferguson  kept  sneaking 
looks  at  the  clock,  and  his  wife's  usually 
brisk  movements  had  become  slow  and  lan- 
guid. Probably  from  malnulrilion.  Mimi 
thought  morosely.  This  was  the  worst  hour 
of  the  endless  nightmare,  this  waiting  for 
dinner  to  be  announced,  coupled  with  her 
dread  of  what  might  be  in  store  for  them. 

But  at  last  Agnes  appeared  in  the  doorway 
and  mumbled,  "Dinnah  is  served."  She  was 
wearing,  Mimi  noted,  a  lace-trimmed  organdy 
apron  over  her  cotton  uniform. 

Something  like  a  sigh  drifted  over  them  as 
they  rose  in  concert  and  went  toward  the 
dining  room.  Mimi  walked  as  if  her  feet  were 
shackled.  The  Last  Mile, she  thought  numbly. 

"This,"  Dick  said  with  a  flourish  as  they 
entered  the  tiny  room.  "  is  our  salle  a  manger. 
There's  room  in  here  for  either  four  adults 
and  two  midgets  or  six  midgets  and  two 
adults,  depending  on  which  way  your  party 
runs." 

The  Fergusons  laughed  as  they  sat  down, 
but  Mimi  felt  small  waves  of  nausea  washing 
over  her.  It  was  as  if  all  the  misery  and  sus- 
pense of  the  previous  hours  had  solidified 
into  a  sickish  churning  in  her  stomach.  And 
now,  as  she  sat  stiffly  in  her  chair,  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  fruit  dish  and  she  saw  that  one 
of  the  oranges  directly  in  Mrs.  Ferguson's 
view  had  Color  Added  printed  clearly  on  its 
side. 

A  TERRIBLE  despair  gripped  her.  0  God, 
she  prayed.  Just  let  me  get  through  tins  dinner 
all  right.  Don't  let  me  go  to  pieces,  dear  God. 
Please  let  

"Honey."  She  lifted  her  eyes  abruptly  and 
saw  that  it  was  Dick  who  was  speaking  to  her 
from  the  other  side  of  the  table.  His  eyes  were 
warm  and  ver%-  gentle.  "Hello,"  he  said  softly. 
It  was  almost  as  if  they  were  alone  in  the 
room  together,  as  if  the  Fergusons  weren't 
there  at  all. 

"Hello,"  she  said  shakily.  Why,  it's  all 
right,  she  thought  in  wonder,  he's  not  mad  at 
me  any  more. 

The  Fergusons  had  started  to  talk  in  con- 
cert; the  moment  was  over.  But  Mimi's  spirit 
was  immeasurably  refreshed  as  she  picked  up 
her  soupspoon.  Yet,  after  the  first  course  had 
been  removed,  her  mind  began  to  strain  again 
toward  the  kitchen,  where  she  knew  Agnes 
was  laboring  with  the  big  silver  platter. 

When  it  came,  she  was  weak  with  relief. 
Agnes  had  found  a  can  of  cranberry  sauce 
somewhere  and,  heaped  on  orange  slices 
around  the  broiled  chicken,  it  made  a  pretty 
color  pattern  with  the  green  asparagus.  And 
when  Mimi  saw  that  Agnes  had  arranged 
celery  leaves  as  an  additional  garnish,  not 
uneffectively,  she  felt  tears  springing  to  her 
eyes.  God  bless  Agnes,  she  prayed  silently;  she 
gels  my  green  hat  tomorrow. 

The  chicken  was  a  little  underdone,  the 
cranberry  sauce  was  warm,  but  otherwise  it 
was  not  a  bad  dinner,  and  the  Fergusons 
seemed  to  eat  as  though  they  had  just  gotten 
out  of  a  concentration  camp. 

After  they  left  the  table  and  returned  to 
the  living  room,  Mimi  almost  groaned  aloud 
when  she  sat  down.  Not  until  then,  with  the 
horror  of  the  dinner  behind  her,  did  she  real- 
ize that  she  had  been  straining  every  muscle 
for  hours.  With  her  relief  came  an  exhaustion 
so  overpowering  that  she  could  hardly  lift  a 
finger.  It  was  an  effort  even  to  speak. 

Dick  kept  the  conversation  flowing.  She 
realized  that  he,  too,  had  been  under  a  terri- 
ble strain.  His  eyes  were  too  bright,  his  ex- 
pression too  animated  to  be  normal.  But  she 
could  not  make  the  effort  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance. 

Yet,  for  the  first  time  that  evening,  she  be- 
gan to  notice  her  guests,  listen  to  what  they 
wi  re  saying.  Martha  Fcrgusfjn,  she  learned, 
had  been  her  husband's  secretary  before  they 
were  married. 

"I  knew  when  I  married  her,"  Mr.  F"ergu- 
vm  s<-iid,  "that  I'd  never  get  anyone  to  take 
her  place  in  the  office.  And  I  never  did."  He 
l(K)ked  proudly  at  his  wife,  who  lowered  hi  r 
eyes  and  blushed.  "Yes,  sir,  Martha's  got  a 
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mind  like  a  business  machine;  she  never  has 
to  write  a  thing  down.  Give  her  twenty  things 
to  be  done  and  she'll  remember  every  one, 
never  forget  a  single  detail.  She  just  doesn't 
know  how  to  make  a  mistake." 

/  could  show  her  how,  Mimi  thought  gloom- 
ily; /  took  a  postgraduate  course.  She  felt 
Dick's  eyes  boring  into  hers,  but  she  gazed 
determinedly  ahead. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  was  making  an  effort  to 
look  modest,  but  Mimi  could  see  that  she  was 
secretly  proud  of  her  husband's  praise.  And  I 
don't  blame  her,  she  reflected;  it  must  be  ivon- 
derful  to  be  like  that.  For  a  flashing  moment  she 
gazed  at  Mrs.  Ferguson's  forehead  as  if  it 
were  made  of  plate  glass,  and  behind  it  she 
seemed  to  see  an  intricate  machine  humming 
smoothly.  Wheels  turned  and  keys  pumped 
in  and  out,  printing  notations  on  cards  which 
were  expelled  on  the  other  end  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  bells.  It  was  an  awesome  sight. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  Fergusons  rose  and 
after  a  chorus  of  amenities,  made  their  de- 
parture. The  living  room  seemed  deathly  still 
after  they  had  left  and  Mimi  knew  that  Dick 
was  looking  at  her.  When  she  finally  forced 
her  eyes  in  his  direction,  she  saw  that  he  was 
standing  motionless  by  the  window.  Some- 
thing about  his  attitude — the  set  of  his  head, 
the  way  his  hands  were  thrust  in  his  pockets, 
the  curve  of  his  shoulders — bore  the  indefina- 
ble stamp  of  defeat.  "Oh,  Dick,"  she  said 
tremulously.  She  burst  into  violent  tears. 

"She  certainly  was  a  nervous  little  thing," 
Mrs.  Ferguson  said  in  her  clipped  voice  as 


^  If  spring  came  but  once  in  a 
^  century  instead  of  once  a  year,  or 
burst  fnrtb  ivitb  tbe  sound  of  an 
eartbquake  and  not  in  silence,  what 
wonder  and  expectation  would  there 
be  in  all  hearts  to  behold  ihe  mi- 
raculous chani^e!  — LONGFEILOW. 


she  leaned  back  in  the  taxi.  "She  never  struck 
me  that  way  the  other  times  I  met  her,  but  I 
suppose  some  women  find  dinner  guests  a 
great  strain."  She  shook  her  head  briskly  un- 
til the  feather  on  her  modish  little  hat  quiv- 
ered violently.  "  It  was  such  a  simple  dinner, 
too,  and  she  had  a  maid  to  help  her,  and  still 
you  could  see  how  worried  and  upset  she  was 
about  it.  She  was  in  and  out  of  the  room  all 
evening.  Why,  I  could  have  turned  out  the 
whole  thing  with  one  hand  behind  my  back. 
Even  if  you  have  fifty  people  for  dinner,  all  it 
takes  is  a  little  common  sense  and,efiiciency." 
For  a  moment,  they  rode  along  in  silence.  "  I 
could  swear,"  she  added  thoughtfully, ''that 
the  soup  was  canned." 

Mr.  Ferguson  had  been  very  quiet  since 
they  left  the  apartment,  but  now  he  stirred 
himself  and  sighed.  "A  pity,"  he  said.  "A 
great  pity.  I  had  more  or  less  decided  on 
Gambert  for  the  London  branch,  you  know. 
That  was  the  main  reason  I  was  anxious  to 
get  into  their  home,  see  how  they  enter- 
tained." He  shook  his  head.  "Won't  do,  I'm 
afraid.  Won't  do  at  all." 

Mrs.  Ferguson  seemed  bewildered.  "What 
won't  do?"  she  asked.  "What  does  Mrs. 
Gambert  and  her  home  have  to  do  with  the 
London  office?" 

"Managing  the  London  branch,"  Mr.  Fer- 
guson explained,  "entails  more  than  the  man's 
job.  It's  the  wife's  too."  He  stretched  his 
phrases  and  expanded  a  little  in  his  seat,  for 
it  always  afforded  him  satisfaction  to  tell  his 
wife  something  she  didn't  already  know.  It  did 
not  happen  often.  "The  social  contacts  are 
extremely  important  over  there,  a  great  deal 
of  entertaining  has  to  be  done.  I  could  see  to- 
night that  Mrs.  Gambert  would  never  be  up 
to  it.  I'll  have  to  take  Edmonds,  after  all." 

"That  is  a  shame,"  Mrs.  Ferguson  said, 
but  her  mind  had  already  closed  a  door  firmly 
on  the  subject  and  opened  a  series  of  others 
in  a  row.  She  peered  into  the  compartments 
they  revealed,  noted  the  contents  and  listed 
them  neatly  on  her  mental  calendar.  "To- 
morrow," she  said,  "is  your  annual  board 
meeting  for  the  hospital,  James." 

"Tomorrow?"  he  said  in  surprise.  "Are 
you  sure  that  it's  tomorrow?"  But  he  knew 


4  SIMPLE  STEPS  TO 
LOVELIER  COMPLEXION 


Try  this  new  4 step  aid' 
to  lovelier 'tootling  skin 


#  Do  you  want  an  aid  to  a  more  allur- 
ing complexion  — one  that's  lovelier  to 
look  at,  smoother  to  touch?  Then  take 
a  beauty  hint  from  thousands  of  attrac- 
tive women  who  have  stopped  fussing 
with  elaborate  treatments,  countless 
jars  and  bottles.  Turn  to  one  cream  — 
Noxzema  Skin  Cream. 

Thrilling  Improvemenf 

Recently,  181  women  from  all  walks  of 
life  took  part  in  a  skin  improvement 
test  supervised  by  3  skin  specialists. 
Each  woman  had  some  little  skin  fault. 
Each  woman  followed  faithfully  Nox- 
zema's  new  4-Step  Beauty  Routine. 

Here  are  the  astonishing  results:  Of 
all  these  women  tested,  4  out  of  5 
showed  softer,  smoother,  lovelier-look- 
ing skin  in  two  weeks  time! 

New  4-Step  Treatment 

1 .  In  the  morning,  bathe  face  with  warm 
water,  apply  Noxzema  with  a  wet  cloth 
and  "cream-wash"  your  face. 

2.  Apply  Noxzema  as  a  powder  base. 

3.  Before  retiring,  repeat  morning  cleans- 
ing. 

4.  Massage  Noxzema  lightly  into  your 
face.  Pat  on  extra  Noxzema  over  any 
blemishes  you  may  have. 

That's  all  you  have  to  do.  No  greasy 
creams  to  tissue  off.  No  astringents  or 
foundations.  Noxzema,  unlike  most 
beauty  creams,  is  a  greaseless.  medicated 


formula.  Designed  to  aid  in  healing  ex- 
ternally-caused blemishes,  and  to  help 
soothe  and  soften  rough,  dry  skin. 

Read  how  3  women  helped 
solve  their  skin  problems: 


A  roommate  suggested 
Noxzema  to  charming 
Mavis  McAvoy  for  her 
dry  skin.  "It  left  my 
face  feeling  so  soft  and 
smooth,"  she  says,  "now 
it's  my  all-purpose 
beauty  cream.  I  use  it 
for  my  complexion  and 
hands,  too." 


Bette  George  says,"My 
skin  used  to  bo  dry  and 
dead-looking.  But  Nox- 
zema helped  improve 
it  so  quickh'.  I  use  it 
--j  every  day  to  help  keep 
my  skin  fresh  and 
young-looking.  i\Iany 
say  m)'  skin  looks  lus- 
trous .  .  .  my  secret's 
i\i>\7cma." 

Vivacious  Doiis  Ix.imp 
says,  "Noxzema  is  my 
regular  foundation 
cream.  I  use  it  every 
day.  I've  found  it's  won- 
dcrful  for  my  skin  — 
and  helps  keep  my  nose 
from  being  shiny.  I've 
recommended  it  to 
many  friends." 

Over  25,000,000  jars  sold  year- 
ly. Try  Noxzema!  See  if  you  aren't 
tJiriUcd  at  the  way  it  can  help  your  skin 
...  as  it  has  helped  so  many  thousands 
of  other  women.  See  for  yourself  why 
over  25,000,000  jars  are  sold  every 
year!  Available  at  all  drug  and  cosmetic 
counters.  40*,  60(,  $1.00  plus  tax. 
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jj^t;er  hold  comfort 

in  the  palm  of  your  hand? 


•  FOAMEX  furniture  can't 
pack  down,  sag  or  lump. . . 

even  the  cushions  never 
need  "plumping." 


J2 


•  Cloud-soft  FOAMEX 
mattresses  stay  cool,  clean, 
and  never  need  turning. 


•  In  car  and  transportation 
sealing,  poamfx  cushioning 
already  has  prmed  iti  durability 
over  conventional  "stufftngs." 


Ever  see  comfort . . .  ever  touch  it . . .  hold  it? 
Ever  have  comfort  mould  itself  to  your  contours, 
lift  you  up  with  buoyant,  cradling  support- 
yet  yield  to  the  pressure  of  your  fingertip? 
Only  Foamex  gives  you  such  heavenly  comfort. 
And  it's  yours,  within  reach  of  your  hand . . . 
in  sleep-invoking  mattresses;  in  the  most  modern 
car,  plane  and  train  seating;  in  furniture 
that  owes  new  beauty  of  form,  shape  and  line 
to  Foamex  cushioning.  Foamex  keeps  its  smooth, 
firm  shape  and  comfort  for  life!  Get  to  know— 
and  enjoy— this  superb,  modern  comfort, 
immediately.  The  best  mattresses,  easy  chairs, 
sofas  in  your  favorite  furniture  or  department 
store  proudly  feature  the  Foamex  label. 
The  smartest  new  cars  are  cushioned 
with  Foamex.  You,  too  can  rely  on  the  Firestone 
name  that  identifies  Foamex,  everywhere. 


Tjre$fone 


liuriifirilirftd  by 


Foamex 


that  it  was  a  wasted  question.  Martha  was 
never  wrong. 

He  stirred  a  little  in  annoyance.  Sometimes 
he  was  proud  of  his  wife's  phenomenal  mem- 
ory, her  driving  efficiency.  But  for  the  past 
few  months  it  had  caused  him  increasing  irri- 
tation. He  kept  wishing  that  she  were  more 
like  a  woman  and  less  like  an  index  file.  Often 
details  escaped  his  memory,  or  he  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  letting  things  slide  just  a  little. 
Martha  always  pulled  him  up  with  a  sharp 
jerk.  She  had  never  stopped  being  his  secre- 
tary, that  was  the  trouble,  and  although  she 
was  a  great  help  to  him  he  kept  longing  for  a 
softer,  more  relaxed  companion  as  they  grew 
older.  If  only,  just  once,  she  would  slip  up  on 
something  too!  It  would  make  her  more  hu- 
man in  his  eyes.  But  she  never  did  and  he 
knew  that  she  never  would. 

When  they  reached  their  apartment,  Mrs. 
Ferguson  kissed  her  husband  good  night  on 
his  cheek  and  retired  to  her  room.  As  was  her 
custom,  she  decided  what  she  would  wear  the 
next  morning  when  she  attended  a  book-club 
meeting,  and  she  proceeded  immediately  to 
transfer  the  contents  of  her  black  purse  into 
a  brown  one.  She  had  not  used  the  brown 
handbag  for  several  days  and  now,  when  she 
inserted  a  comb  in  the  pocket  flap,  she  heard 
a  rustle  of  paper.  She  took  it  out,  recognized 
it  at  once  as  the  dinner  invitation  Mrs.  Gam- 
bert  had  sent  her  more  than  a  week  ago,  and 
was  about  to  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket  when 
a  sentence  of  the  sprawled  handwriting  leaped 
at  her  eyes. 

"We  would  love  to  have  you  dine  with  us 

next  Thursday,  the  twenty-third,  and  " 

Mrs.  Ferguson  stared  down  at  the  note  like 
one  hypnotized.  Thursday?  But  this  was 
Wednesday !  What  in  the  world  

Her  eyes  did  not  move  from  the  paper; 
they  seemed  transfixed  with  horror.  And  now 
a  myriad  of  impressions  that  she  had  gath- 
ered throughout  the  evening  came  crowding 
back  to  her  in  a  vivid  series  of  flashbacks.  She 
saw  young  Mrs.  Gambert  sprawled  comfort- 
ably on  the  sofa  in  her  shrunken  housecoat 
when  they  arrived,  remembered  her  startled 
look,  her  terribly  nervous  laughter.  There 
had  been  no  sign  of  expected  company  in  the 
room,  the  bar  had  been  closed,  not  even  a 
glass  visible. 

And  now  scene  after  scene  came  back  to 
torment  her:  Mrs.  Gambert  leaving  the  room 
every  few  moments  and  returning  with  that 
awful  look  of  strain  on  her  face;  those  cana- 
pes on  the  salted  crackers;  the  canned  soup. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  jumped  up  in  agitation. 
Why,  the  poor  thing,  she  thought,  what  a  fright- 
ful evening  we  must  have  given  her!  Naturally 


she  had  been  too  embarrassed  and  o||^i 
ate  to  tell  her  guests  that  they  had  in 
night  too  early.  What  a  wonderful  sijt 
had  been  to  carry  it  through  so  beaipi  * 
and  with  no  preparation  beforehand^^' 
you  came  to  think  of  it,  it  had  been  :i  )i 
force,  really. 

Impulsively,  she  walked  toward  tin 
tell  her  husband.  They  must  telepho| 
Mrs.  Gambert  immediately,  of  cou 
apologize.  And  now  James  would  thi 
before  he  eliminated  Dick  Gambert 
plans  for  the  London  job ! 

How  could  I  have  made  such  a  stu, 
take?  she  thought  as  she  reached  for  t 
knob.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  t! 
mity  of  what  she  had  done  struck  her 
With  her  hand  on  the  knob,  she  stood 
less.  Why,  it  was  incredible,  she  ha 
done  such  a  thing  before.  Her  mental  il 
ity  was  a  source  of  great  pride  to  her  i 
knew  that  James  took  pleasure  in  it  ta 
he  had  praised  her  to  the  others  that  e^ 
"She  just  doesn't  know  how  to  make 
take,"  he  had  said.  And  now  her  rec<;|i 
spoiled.  She  stood  still.  After  a  few  mi  >  r 
her  hand  dropped  from  the  doorkm  >!  < 
leaned  against  the  wall,  her  fingers 
the  pattern  of  the  wallpaper. 

Mimi  lay  in  bed,  one  flushed,  tear-f 
cheek  against  the  pillow.  A  little  whi 
Dick  had  brought  her  milk  and  crack 
insisted  on  her  eating.  "You  didn't  t 
thing  at  dinner,"  he  had  accused  1 
watched  you." 

Now  he  sat  beside  her,  smoothing  1 
clumsily  with  his  hand.  His  sweetnt 
given  a  new  depth  to  her  misery,  but 
faint  feeling  of  peace  began  to  steal  ov 
In  a  way,  she  thought,  the  whole  eveni 
been  rather  dramatic,  especially  this  p 
scene. 

"I've  failed  you,"  she  said,  enjoyir 
sound  of  the  words.  "I'm  not  the  righ 
of  wife  for  you." 

"Oh,  for  Pete's  sake,"  he  said  i] 
tiently.  But  his  eyes  grew  soft  as  he  1  ti 
down  at  her.  "You  may  be  a  complet  r 
wit,"  he  said,  "but  I'm  stuck.  I  love  y 
He  bent  over  and  kissed  her  fiercely, 
sides,  I  was  proud  of  you  tonight.  The 
evening  might  have  floored  many  an 
woman." 

They  both  jumped  as  the  telephone  sf 
suddenly.  "Who  could  be  calling  so  1. 
Mimi  asked  wonderingly  as  Dick 
to  answer  it.  She  heard  his  "Hello?" 
then,  quickly,  "Mr.  Ferguson?  Did  yoi 
get  anything?" 


"/  jiiHi  moved  iwxl  door;  do  you  have  any  children?" 


4 •uaacaco. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  Monday  Evenings  over  NBC 
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THE  SWALLOWS' RETURN 


TO 


As  sure  as  the  Swallows'  annual 
return  to  this  old  mission  is  your 
assurance  of  the  fine  quality  of 
Thomaston  Sheets!  For  genera- 
tions, women  have  depended  on 
these  good-looking,  long- wearing 
sheets  for  outstanding  service,  at 
modest  prices.  Why  don't  you  make 
Thomaston  j/owrsheet  custom,  too? 


SIMCE  I800 


ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 


Isk  for  THOMASTON  SHEETS  at  your  fovoiite  store 
—a  quality  for  every  purse  and  purpose. 


There  was  a  long  silence  at  Dick's  end  and 
Mimi's  interest  subsided.  It  must  be  business. 
she  thought.  She  heard  a  few  more  disjointed 
phrases  and  then  the  click  of  the  receiver  be- 
ing replaced.  A  moment  later,  Dick  was  back 
in  the  room.  He  looked  peculiar,  she  thought 
as  he  came  over  to  her,  and  she  half  rose  from 
her  position. 

"What  happened?"  she  asked  in  a  fright- 
ened voice.  "Did  he  fire  you?" 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  shaking  his  head 
in  wonderment.  "Well,  what  do  you  know," 
he  said  softly.  He  still  looked  strange.  "  What 
do  you  know,  even  a  business  machine  can 
make  a  mistake  once  in  a  while.  Otherwise, 
how  would  machine  repairmen  make  a  liv- 
ing? If  " 

"  Richard  Gambert,"  she  said,  "if  you  don't 
tell  me  this  min  " 

"Okay,  okay,"  he  said.  "  It  wasn't  you  who 
made  the  mistake  about  the  evening,  it  was 
Mrs.  Ferguson.  She  found  your  invitation 
when  she  got  home  and  it  was  for  tomorrow 
night." 

Mimi  sat  back,  stunned. 

"And,"  Dick  continued,  "they  were  both 
terribly  apologetic  and  thought  you  had  done 
a  terrific  job  with  the  dinner  on  such  short 
notice.  And  furtkermore" — his  eyes  were  very 
bright  now — "furthermore,  Ferguson  said 
that  there  was  an  'important  matter'  he 
wanted  to  discuss  with  me  tomorrow  morn- 
ing." 

But  Mimi  hardly  heard.  "  I  knew  I  had  it 
right ! "  she  cried  excitedly.  "  I  knew  it ! "  She 
leaned  back  with  a  little  sigh.  "After  all,  I 
couldn't  have  gotten  mi.xed  up  on  anything  as 
important  as  that ! "  she  finished  virtuously. 

"No?"  Dick  asked.  "Wanna  bet?" 

He  grabbed  her  and  they  began  to  rock 
back  and  forth,  their  laughter  rising,  gather- 
ing in  little  waves  until  it  burst  on  a  high 
crest  of  merriment.  But  after  a  little  while 
they  both  grew  still,  holding  each  other  close. 

"You  know,"  Dick  said  dreamily,  "it's  a 
funny  thing.  Ferguson  sounded  so  happy 
about  that  stupid  mistake  of  his  wife's.  You'd 
think  she'd  done  something  wonderful  and  he 
was  proud  of  her.  I  couldn't  figure  it  out." 

But  Mimi's  mind  was  far  away.  She  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  Leicester  Square 
and  a  London  bobby  was  directing  her  to 
Bond  Street. 


A  THING  OF  BEAUTY 
IS  A  JOB/JOY 
FOBEVER 

(Continued  from  Page  213) 

avoided.  For  hand  drying,  a  little  water  sof- 
tener will  help  to  keep  your  glass  and  china  in 
all  its  pristine  beauty.  Too  much  is  as  harm- 
ful as  an  overdose  of  medicine.  And  ammonia 
in  the  water  is  a  good  shine  aid. 

The  hardened  sediment  in  the  bottoms  of 
old  decanters  and  carafes  and  vases  can 
sometimes  be  dislodged  by  letting  diluted 
vinegar  stand  in  them  for  an  hour,  emptying, 
pouring  in  fine  sand,  swishing  the  sand 
around,  and  rinsing.  To  prevent  the  accumu- 
lations of  such  deposits  and  the  stains  caused 
by  some  kinds  of  food,  wash  the  dishes  as  soon 
as  possible  after  use.  Where  have  you  heard 
that  before? 

Finally,  the  right  kind  of  storage  is  as  im- 
portant to  china  and  glass  as  it  is  to  silver.  If 
most  people  had  more  shelves  and  cup- 
boards, we'd  say  never  stack  your  plates, 
never  hang  up  your  cups  by  the  handles.  Con- 
fronted with  realities,  we  say  try  rubber-cov- 
ered racks,  put  some  kind  of  padding  (paper 
napkins  will  do)  between  your  stacked  plates, 
and  set  as  many  cups  as  you  can  on  your 
shelves  without  jostling.  We  feel  strongly 
about  this  matter  of  cups.  Hung  for  a  long 
time,  they  have  been  known  to  drop  from 
their  handles  like  fruit  from  the  bough.  And 
so  we  take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
some  cupboards  now  coming  on  the  market 
make  special  provision  for  storing  cups  and 
plates  too. 

They  say  that  woman's  work  is  never  done, 
but  who  would  want  it  to  be?  Spit  and  polish 
are  not  only  a  gauge  of  your  morale,  but  a 
booster  of  it  also.  the  end 


IRISH 
LINE 


more  luxurious  to  the  touch . . . 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Insist  on  Irish  linen  for  higher 
absorbency  and  longer  service. 

At  all  good  stores. 


Write  for  free  40-page  booklet  on  Irish  linen. 
THE  IRISH  LINEN  GUILD,  24  Wall  Street,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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DETACHES. 


INVIGORATING  AFTER-EFFECT! 


i$$$$$$$$$$$$ 
$  $2,000,000  IN  CASH  $ 

(Steal  UnitBd  Stales  Money) 

For  NEW  Subscribers  and  RENEWALS  to 

THE  READER'S  DIGEST 


lU-ri  'sa  ihancf  tosubscriboto  TUli  UKADKK'S  UK'-FST 
at  its  regular  ratf  of  $.i,00  and  Ki:t  a  "Mint  fresh"  Booker 
T.  Wiishington  half  dollar  (worth  $1 .00)  or  Uike  a  two  year 
subscription  for  $5.00  and  get  a  rare  Memorial  half  dollar 
(worth  $2.00).  This  e-tlraordinary  otTcr  artually  saves  you 
SO  cents  on  each  substriplion  in  addition  to  the  premium 
value  of  the  coin.  This  offer  holds  good  on  renewals  too. 

Memorial  half  dollars  may  be  .^^e^  urcd  without  subscrip- 
tions for  $1.00  or  $2.00  depending  on  the  coin  wanted. 

in  ordering  your  subscriptions  llirough  us.  you  are  help- 
ing to  establish  an  Industrial  Training  School  for  Negro 
yruth  at  Hooker  T.  Washington's  Birthplace.  Mail  your 
Siih.scription  tmlay. 


$   READER'S  DIGEST  SUBSCRIPTION  COMMITTEE  $ 
Booker  Washington  Birthplace,  Va. 

$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 


CERAMICS 


Sendfor  free  illustrated  catalog  of  C/v/e/lA/yCsupplies  and  MOLDS. 
Make  beautiful  things  for  home  decoration  or  as  a  profitable  home 
businessl  An  EASY  and  FASCINATING  hobby.  FREE  IN- 
STRUCTIONS with  each  purchase!  If  interested  in  PLASTICS 
send  10^  for  catalog  of  plastic  supplies  and  an  attractive  CAMEO 
without  cost  I  Imbed  tlowers.  butterflies,  photos:  make  unusual  jew- 
elry, novelties,  etc.  Our  liquid  plastics  and  Ceramics  are  as  easy  to  vie 
as  Pouring  water  out  of  a  glass  I 

JlKtaft.",  Plasticast  Company  (Dept.  6)  l°,i>!^^c^l 


INGROWN  NAIL 

Hurting  You? 

Immediate 
Relief! 


A  few  drops  of  OUTGRO  bring  blessed  relief  from 
tormentingrpain  of  ingrown  nail.  OUTGRO  tough- 
ens the  skin  underneath  the  nail,  allowing  the  nail 
to  be  ctjt  and  thus  preventing  further  pain  and  dis- 
comfort. OUTGKO  13  available  at  all  drug  counters. 
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PERFECT  FOR  "ONE  ROOM  LIVING. 

//  you're  "all-in-one",  you'll  appre- 
ciate the  way  Deltox  is  easy  to  keep 
clean,  adds  richitess  to  any  furnish- 
ings. Deltox  Delfibre  colors:  green, 
brown,  blue,  rose,  grey,  natural. 


WONDERFUL  FOR  BOYS,  TOO.  Tough 
Deltox  Fibres  take  all  the  scuffling 
that  small  fry  dish  out.  And  bright 
patterns  make  decorating  such  fun. 
Deltox  Delplaid  colors:  green; 
brown,  blue,  rose,  grey,  burgundy. 


Deltox  gives  you 

the  smartest  rugs 
at  the  smartest  price! 


Here's  where  you  get  real  beauty  on  a 
sparkling  Deltox  Fibre  Rugs,  so  har 
practical  —  so  right  for  every  room 
Deltox  gives  you  stirring  colors, 
woven  right  in,  dust  shedding  surfac^; 
sides  on  most  styles  —  all  for  less 
a  dale  with  your  Deltox  dealer,  tomo 


tha 


rugs  that  will  brighten  your  home,  1: 


budget  — 
dsome  and  so 
your  home, 
g  patterns 
s,  and  two  usable 
n  $20.*  Make 
row,  and  see  the 


111 


stu  mm 


aby  your  budget. 


$ 


Mess  than  20  for  many  9xl2's 


295  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  16 


Not  damaging  smoke — but  protective  fog  of  insecticide  is  being  forced  tlirough  til 
house.  Fine  and  dry,  it  leaves  no  stains  or  harmful  residue.  Also  used  to  rid  lawiP' 
and  yards  of  flies  and  mosquitoes.  Reasonable  when  neighborhood  groups  chip  if 


BUGS 


By  MARGARET  DAVIDKOI^ 

ANEW  method  is  coming  to  the  fore  for  neighborhood  eradicatio 
of  almost  every  kind  of  bug.  It  can  be  surprisingly  inexpensiv 
because  many  people  split  the  bill,  and  at  a  higher  price  is  als 
available  for  individual  homes. 
KUUna  All  Bua^—thf  Bin  Mtlits.  The  apparatus  used  was  a  smoke-screei 
generator  in  the  war.  Now  it  is  an  enormous  atomizer  of  insecticidesi 
blowing  out  clouds  of  such  fine  droplets  that  they  don't  leave  a  trace  be 
hind,  even  on  mirrors  and  windows  and  polished  table  tops.  It  is  harmlesi 
to  humans  and  animals.  In  fact,  dogs  and  cats  are  purposely  chase*! 
through  the  fog  bank  it  gives  out,  so  as  to  rid  them  of  fleas  and  ticks.  Bee; 
are  unharmed  by  it,  as  used  normally,  though  hornets  and  yellow  jackets  ar 
killed  with  special  solutions.  Only  your  canary  is  liable  to  be  suffocated' 
and  it  can  easily  be  removed  for  the  half-hour  fogging  and  the  additiona 
four  hours  during  which  the  average  eight-room  house  is  left  closed 
With  this  treatment,  the  inside  of  a  house  is  protected  three  to  six  months 
It  also  comes  in  amazingly  handy  for  outdoor  use.  In  New  York  State 
during  the  black-fly  season,  one  of  these  machines,  mounted  on  a  heli 


Small  electric  sprayer  hah 
built-in  timer  to  turn  il  ofl 
automatically.  Once  motor 
is  started,  spraying  con-i 
linues  for  lime  set.  Since 
rlosct  or  room  is  not 
opened  In  turn  (ilf  motor, 
ellccls   are   more  lasting. 
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|sprayer  attachment,  vacuum 
is  effective  for  insect  control 
venient  for  penetrating  crevices. 


fej  blitzed  a  4000-acre  tract  of 
i|  and  for  the  first  time  a  lot  of 
I{  enjoyed  comfortable  vaca- 
l|iere  during  bug  season. 
l(  e  are  500  fumigating  firms 
applying  this  service,  and 
3>vill  probably  be  many  more 
long.  Depending  on  the  size 
cation  of  the  job,  individual 
:  for  an  inside  job  costs  $25  to 
!ut  when  a  street  or  neighbor- 
igns  up,  it's  cheaper.  The  out- 
work during  the  summer 
s  can  run  as  low  as  $1  to  $1.50 
I  per  house  when  a  commu- 
ips  in  on  a  co-operative  project. 
SkirmishfH — Aaainat  Moths. 
short  of  the  total  warfare  of 
3W  technique,  there  are  home 
,  many  of  them  new  as  well, 
iestalling  bugs  and  getting  rid  of 
j  once  you  have  them.  Year- 
i  defenses  against  warmth- 
;  moths,  for  instance,  are  a 
in  our  central-heated  houses, 
your  woolens  cleaned  before 
tore  them — an  old  chestnut 
repeating.  Dry-cleaning  or 
tig  kills  the  eggs  the  flying 
s  lay,  and  it's  the  eggs  that 
out  as  larvae  to  chew  those 
round  holes  that  made  your 
nd's  second-best  suit  look  as  if 
jody  had  filled  him  as  full  of 
IS  a  quail  on  toast,  the  last  time 
are  it.  Even  if  some  of  your 
r  clothes  have  been  worn  only 
r  twice,  have  them  dry-cleaned 
he  same.  They've  been  in  con- 
dth  the  oil  of  the  wearer's  skin 
?ith  other  clothes, 
ybe  you'll  want  to  buy  one  of 
;w  chests  or  wardrobes  that  are 
-treated  with  DDT,  and  mildew- 
ed besides.  They're  better 
ig  than  the  old-style  storage 
,  their  plastic  finish  is  easily 
ed  with  a  damp  cloth,  and 

re  fairly      (Continued  on  Page  261) 


Moth  larvae  in  closets  are  destroyed 
when  vacuum  attachment  rapidly  con- 
verts  moth   crystals   to    killing  gas. 


The  familiar  inexpensive  hand  sprayer 
gives  generous  spray  of  insecticide. 


Low-pressure  dispensing  cans  with 
bug-killing  mixtures  are  convenient. 


High-pressure  insecticide-dispensing 
bombs  can  be  refilled  when  exhausted. 


Little  money 
miracle 


-WITH  CRAFTSPUN  SHOWER  CURTAINS 


"GINGHAM  FLOWER"  Design 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BUDGET  live  happily  together 
with  Craflspun's*  stunning  new  ensembles — the 
smartest  Shower  and  Window  Curtains  you  can 
buy.  This  deliglitful  patlern  was  created  by  Lurelle 
Guild,  nationally  known  designer,  and  developed 
in  genuine  Vinylite*  for  long,  hard  wear.  The 
design  is  fadeproof  and  so  easy  to  freshen  it  will 
look  lovely  lor  years.  Shower  and  Window  Curtains 
about  13.95  each.  'R.-g.  u.  s.  I'ai.  on. 

CRAFTSPUN  Jk'*.^^ 

ALSO  CRAFTSPUN  LACE  DINNER  CLOTHS  'WINDOW  CURTAINS  'KITCHENAIRES* 


WON'T  MILDEW,  CRACK 
OR  PEEL 
FADEPROOF  DESIGNS 
SEAMS  ELECTRO-HEAT 
WELDED  FOR  STRENGTH 

6  STUNNING 
BACKGROUND  COLORS 

• 


SEND  FOR 

"FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR  LACE" 


SCRANTON  LACE  COMPANY,  Dept.  L-2,  Scronton,  Pa. 
Please  send  me  "Flower  Arrangements  for  Lace"; 
I  enclose  25^  in  coin. 


2Si 


Beautifully  illustrated  book  on  Flower 
Arrangements  by  Mrs.  M.  Cochrane  Cole, 
nationally  known  authority.  Full-color  pic- 
tures, easy  directions  for  creating  beau- 
tiful table  arrangements  the  year  'round. 


(please  print) 


S/reef_ 


City- 


__Zone_ 


I 
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W  19t9,  Toole  MaQufacturiog  Co. 


W 

Wf,f||„  r  you  pn-fcT  llir;  |;,il„n-<|  ;„„|  sl,.,.^^ 
Il.<;  ridily  (lf;ror;i|r-,l,  ur      |,;.(,py  nir-(li,i,„, 


you'll  find  your  taste  represented  in  Towle's 

fine  collertion  of  nallcriis.   Tovvle  desi.^ns 

c  ■ 

many  palterns,  creating  lii<;,n  to  suit  person- 
alities, heeause  Toul.-  re<:<)gni/,es  tlie  ini- 
porlauc;  of  p.  rsoiMl  »ood  lasle.  When  you 
bring  'Jovvie  Sterling  inio  your  home,  you 
Itriii;.'  Ilie  pride-,  pleasure,  and  prestige  that 
go  liatid  ill  hand  widi  lov«-ly  things. 


Tovvle  ereates  in  solid  silver  only;  yet,»r 
all  lis  beauty,  Towle  Sterling  is  not  exp 
sue  —  and  is  a  fine  and  wise  investment. 


} 


OWLE 

STERLING 
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Continued  from  Page  259) 
jive.  After  their  first  year,  their  ef- 
ess  for  moth  protection  can  be  re- 
y  re-treating  with  DDT  solution.  Or 
you'll  use  a  chest,  a  closet,  a  sturdy 
)r  even  heavy  brown  paper  you  al- 
ave,  in  which  case  you  can  do  your 
•T-ing.  The  5  per  cent  oil-base  kind  is 
lu'U  need,  and  you  can  use  a  squirt 
he  sprayer  attachment  on  your  vac- 
;aner.  Or  a  liberal  sprinkling  with 
ilorobenzene  (whtt!)  crystals  will  do 

c.  We  insert  the  jawbreaker  because 
i  of  moth  flakes  is  the  best.  But  since 

measures  are  to  protect  the  contents 
vent  future  invasion,  the  most  im- 
thing  is  to  seal  up  all  crevices,  cracks 

nings  with  gummed  paper  or  ad- 
iUulose  tape. 

are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  closet 
ag  out-of-season  clothing,  it  is  worth 

make  certain  it  is  tight  around  the 
rds  and  door  opening.  It  goes  without 
that  it  should  be  soap-and-water 
id  in  addition  you  can  use  those  un- 
ceable  crystals  or  the  oil-base  DDT 
.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  use  the 

if  you  have  a  vacuum  with  attach- 
3  to  put  them  in  the  vaporizing  con- 
It  takes  about  one  pound  for  an 
sized  closet.  Turn  on  the  switch,  shut 
,  but  connect  the  electric  cord  to  an 
utside.  If  there  are  yawning  cracks 
iie  door,  cram  them  full  with  news- 
Sure  it's  work,  but  it's  also  insurance 
damage.  Leave  the  cleaner  running; 

about  two  hours   

orate  a  pound  of  i^^^BBBBi 

Then  disconnect 

d,  but  leave  the 
jt  a  day — three, 
in  do  without  the 
hat  long. 

agh  not  so  fast, 
on  is  provided 
mall  crystals  are 
to  evaporate  nat- 
'he  idea  here  is  to 
n  in  an  open  con-  ^^^^^^^^ 
laced  high  in  the 
Then,  as  fumes 

ley  seep  down  through  the  closet 
:ontents. 

it  comes  to  DDT,  use  the  5  per  cent 
solution  which  doesn't  stain  clothing 
Pick  the  method  that  suits  you, 
Hiie  walls  and  shelves  with  a  brush,  or 
by  hand  or  machine.  Whatever  you 
:nerous;  and  close  the  door  afterward, 
tion :  when  using  DDT,  be  on  the  safe 
ver  your  nose  with  a  hanky  or  cheese- 
id  wear  gloves  as  you  work.  Check 
ble  check.  Use  the  spray  for  a  quick 
crystals  on  a  shelf  for  lasting  effect, 
lere's  a  quick  trick  for  the  lucky  folk 
1  freezers,  particularly  when  a  freezer 
nough  to  spare  some  space  from  food 
and  when  you're  storing  sthall  things 
)1  sweaters,  mittens,  scarfs,  hats  or 
s  when  these  aren't  too  bulky.  Clean 
,  al  them  in  packages  or  glass  jars — 
ilie  freezer  cartons  are  fine  for  such 
i  Keep  them  24  to  48  hours  at  zero 
t  ture.  Then  they  can  be  put  away  in 
i  age  place. 

rugs,  these  should  either  be  stored  in 
I  )use  with  professional  precautions  or, 
I  he  floor,  should  be  vacuum-cleaned 
I  ra  care  during  the  summer  months, 
setting  the  places  under  the  furniture; 
ilaying  doesn't  hurt.  The  same  thing 
fi  chairs  upholstered  in  wool.  And  you 
our  furs  should  be  put  into  cold 

^' 

iit  Carpet  Beetles 

ifens  taste  yummy  to  carpet  beetles 
1  ->y  gnaw  little  round  holes  in  them,  a 
al  like  moth  holes.  But  when  such 
ipear  in  your  rayons,  too,  and  when 
i  i  empty  beetle  shells  lying  around, 
:  1  can  depend  upon  it— the  villains  are 
r  hs,  but  carpet  beetles.  If  any  of  your 
;  hasn't  been  taken  up  for  a  long  time, 
I  vfhen  it  is  taken  up,  you  find  the  under 
s  hewed,  then  this  is  even  stronger 
'  or  the  favorite  lurking  place  of  car- 
*  les  is— how  did  you  guess  it?— under 


1^  We  are  never  more  discon- 
^  tented  with  others  than 
when  we  are  discontented 
with  ourselves.  The  conscious- 
ness of  wrongdoing  makes  us 
irritable,  and  our  heart,  in  its 
cunning,  quarrels  with  what 
is  outside  it,  in  order  that  it 
may  deafen  the  clamor  within. 

— H.  E.  AMIEL. 


carpets.  These  are  the  bugs  in  the  rugs  that 
various  things  are  said  to  be  as  snug  as.  They 
also  like  to  hide  in  the  deep  cracks  of  up- 
holstered chairs,  where  you  lose  your  scissors 
and  your  small  change,  and  there  pursue 
their  unsuspected  ravages. 

They  are  harder  to  kill  than  moths,  al- 
though the  treatment  is  the  same:  thorough 
vacuum  cleaning  and  spraying  with  a  5  per 
cent  DDT  oil-base  solution.  Pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  cracks  between  the  floor  boards 
and  along  the  baseboards.  Sprinkle  these  with 
DDT  powder  as  a  final  touch  if  you  haven't 
any  pets  or  small  children.  (It  has  to  be  left 
there  several  days.)  Spray  the  rug  on  both 
sides  to  kill  the  beetles  around  at  the  time, 
and  spray  it  afterward  every  three  months  to 
keep  off  any  others  moving  in.  And  sun  and 
air  an  infested  carpet  before  you  re-lay  it,  if 
you  can.  There  is  no  use  in  wasting  time  on 
methods  like  these,  however,  if  the  beetles 
have  completely  taken  over  the  house  by  the 
time  you  discover  them.  Call  in  a  reliable  ex- 
terminator. He  has  professional  equipment, 
and  safely  uses  products  we  amateurs  can't 
be  trusted  with. 

Against  Ants 

When  you  have  ants  in  your  sugar,  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  follow  them  home.  A 
Sherlock  Holmes  hat,  a  magnifying  glass  and 
a  kneeling  position  are  recommended,  and 
even  then  you  may  not  be  able  to  track  them 
to  their  lair.  In  case  you  do  succeed,  though, 
the  next  procedure  is  to  destroy  their  colony 
ruthlessly.  If  they  go  into  a  visible  nest,  pour 
^^^^^^^^     one  to  two  tablespoonfuls 
^^^••^^^     of  carbon  disulphide  down 
the  hole,  repeating  after 
twenty-four  hours.  Carbon 
disulphide  is  highly  vol- 
atile, and  the  vapor  catches 
fire;  so  please  don't  smoke 
while  you're  using  it,  and 
please  don't  use  a  match 
or  a  candle  or  a  kerosene 
lantern  to  illuminate  the 
job.  Boiling  water  is  safer 
^^^^^^^^^     (for  you)  and  just  as  lethal 
to  the  ants  if  the  nest  isn't 
too  far  down.  But  if  you 
try  this  several  times  without  results,  then 
you'd  better  buy  some  carbon  disulphide  at 
the  drugstore.  If  the  nest  is  outside,  DDT 
powder  mixed  with  the  topsoil  over  the  nest 
is  deadly  to  ants,  but  dangerous  for  pets 
and  children. 

When  you  can't  find  the  living  quarters  of 
your  ants,  you  can  spray  the  ants  with  a 
DDT  insecticide.  But  since  the  ants  you  see 
are  only  the  workers,  spraying  will  leave  the 
larger  part  of  the  colony  unscathed,  and  more 
workers  will  go  on  being  bom.  Sometimes,  if 
enough  workers  are  killed,  the  other  ants  will 
leave  the  neighborhood.  But  poisoned  ant 
bait  (sweets  and  fats  that  ants  adore)  is  prac- 
tically sure-fire.  Moistened  and  set  in  the 
path  of  the  workers,  it  will  be  carried  back  to 
the  nest  where  all  the  other  ants  will  eat  it 
and  die.  At  this  point,  you  may  feel  like 
bursting  into  tears  and  turning  Hindu.  But 
harden  your  heart.  Stop-gap  methods  are  just 
as  merciless — setting  your  canisters  in  pans 
of  water,  for  instance.  The  ants,  storming  a 
canister,  are  drowned  by  dozens,  like  medie- 
val soldiers  in  a  moat. 

Against  ttoaehes 

And  hardly  anybody  could  wax  tender- 
hearted over  a  cockroach,  whether  it's  a  half- 
inch  "German"  roach  or  one  of  those  flying 
monsters  that  may  have  come  from  Central 
America  on  bananas.  A  kitchen  alive  with 
any  of  the  four  varieties  found  in  this  country 
is  a  horror  chamber  when  you  turn  on  the  light 
and  see  them  scuttle  off  in  shoals.  They  van- 
ish like  bad  dreams,  only  to  come  back  as 
soon  as  the  light  is  off.  And  they  are  hard  to 
kill,  having  hard  shells  and  suspicious  na- 
tures. They  are  armored  against  insect 
sprays.  They  twiddle  their  whiskers  at  most 
poisons,  and  let  them  alone.  But  since  they 
live  in  the  drains  and  are  carriers  of  filth  and 
disease,  and  since  they  eat  leather  upholstery, 
shoes,  gloves,  fabrics  and  bookbindings  as  well 
as  food,  it's  worth  almost  any  effort  to  oust 
them.  First,  be  sure  you  always  leave  your 
kitchen  not  just  clean,  but  spotless.  A  few 


Telechron  your  roast 
. . .  and  your  rest 


WHY  GUESS  AT  COOKING  TIME? 

Right-to-lhe-niinute  Buflet  helps  you  keep  tabs  on  your 
cooking  so  it  turns  out  just  right  .  .  .  and  it  adds  a  cheery 
note  to  your  kitchen,  too.  Because  it's  a  Telechron 
clock,  it  never  needs  winding,  oiling  or  regulating,  will 
give  you  years  of  dependable  time.   In  ivory,  white, 
red  or  green.  $4.95  plus  tax. 


WHY  BE  A  ONE-ALARM  FAMILY? 

Let  Little  Tel  save  you  the  trouble  of  calling  your  family! 

Its  low  price  makes  it  smart  buying  for  every  bedroom.  Its  silence' 

helps  you  make  the  most  of  your  rest.  Its  accurate,  keeps-sounding 

alarm  is  sure  to  wake  you.  The  Telechron  motor  makes  it  the 

world's  most  accurate  electric  alarm.   In  ivory-colored  or  brown 

plastic  case.  $i.95  plus  tax.  Telechron  Inc.,  Ashland,  Mass. 

A  General  Electric  Affiliate. 

Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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It's  like  having  an  extra  pair  of  hands  to  help  out  —  and  an  extra 
pair  of  feet  to  run  errands. 

Few  things  around  the  house  save  as  much  time  or  so  many 
steps  as  the  telephone.  It  helps  with  the  shopping.  Runs  down 
town.  Calls  the  doctor.  Takes  you  visiting  with  friends  near  or  far. 

Sometimes  in  emergency  the  value  of  the  telephone  is  beyond 
price.  But  its  cost  is  low.  Hie  increase  in  telephone  rates  is  much 
less  than  the  increase  in  most  other  things  you  buy. 

The  telephone  continues  to  be  a  great  big  bargain. 


BELL    TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


crumbs  lying  on  the  floor,  a  film  of  grease  on 
the  sink  will  call  the  roaches  out  of  hiding. 
Next,  look  over  your  groceries  as  you  put 
them  away,  and  don't  blame  the  grocer  if  you 
find  a  roach.  Third,  try  sodium  fluoride, 
though  only  with  the  greatest  caution,  for  it's 
a  poison.  This  is  a  powder  you  can  buy  at  the 
drugstore,  and  it  is  usually  white,  although 
the  same  thing  colored  blue  is  better  if  you 
can  get  it— better  because  it  can't  be  taken 
for  baking  powder,  soda,  salt  or  sugar.  But 
keep  it  away  from  children  and  pets.  Several 
nights  of  gorging  on  sodium  fluoride  scattered 
along  the  baseboards  and  over  the  kitchen 
work  surfaces  will  usually  finish  off  the 
roaches.  If  it  is  mixed  with  pyrethrum,  it  does 
its  business  even  quicker.  And  DDT  powder 
has  its  points. 

All  these  should  be  carefully  cleaned 
away  in  the  morning — especially,  and  we  re- 
peat, if  you  have  pets  or  small  children.  DDT 
5  per  cent  oil-base  spray  is  safest,  but  less 
effective.  In  short,  if  you  have  roaches  by 
the  swarm,  you  might  as  well  phone  the  ex- 
terminator first  as  last. 

Asalnmt  Moa«uitav» 

We  read  in  our  notes:  "The  draining  of 
swamps  and  the  covering  of  water  areas  with 
oil  will  suffocate  the  mosquito  wrigglers  as 
they  come  up  for  air.  This  type  of  treatment 
must  be  assumed  by  the  community" — the 
big  brutes.  We  also  take  brutal  delight  in 
individual  aggression  against  the  adult  mos- 
quito, and  lay  in  a  DDT  bomb  about  the  last 
of  June. 

Some  people  would  almost  as  soon  be  shut 
up  in  a  cage  with  a  tiger  as  on  a  screened 
porch  with  a  mosquito.  For  these  the  5  per 
cent  DDT  oil-base  spray,  so  often  urged  upon 
you,  applied  to  the  screening  and  ceiling  with 
a  paintbrush  or  spray,  will  afford  protection. 
For  relief,  even  though  it  is  temporary,  on  an 
unscreened  terrace  or  porch,  the  water-base 
DDT  solution  is  kinder  to  any  plants  about. 
Applied  to  the  person,  a  new  product,  612 
Insect  Repellent,  a  wartime  development, 
is  fine ;  and  one  of  its  best  features  is  that  only 
mosquitoes  hate  to  smell  it. 

From  childhood,  most  of  us  have  been  so 
indelibly  educated  to  swat  the  fly  that  we 
don't  need  to  be  reminded  of  a  fly's  disease- 
bearmg  talents  and  sinister  fecundity.  What 
we  do  need  to  be  told  is  that  a  fly  swatter  has 
become  an  obsolete  weapon,  unsanitary  and 
about  as  useful  as  a  broadsword  when  com- 
pared with  blockbusters.  The  new  DDT 
bomb  or  the  good  old  5  per  cent  DDT  oil-base 
spray,  swiped  Avith  a  paintbrush  on  window 
screens,  door  screens,  window  sashes,  door- 
jambs  and  porch  ceilings,  gives  immeasurably 
better  results.  But  of  course  the  familiar  vir- 
tues of  flypaper  and  16-mesh  screening  should 
continue  to  be  extolled,  provided  a  warning  is 
included  against  keeping  used  flypaper 
around  and  against  touching  the  flies  stuck  to 


it.  Also,  spraying  with  insecticides  is  ji 
good  as  it  ever  was. 

Afinin»t  Vlfan 

The  trouble  with  the  kind  of  fleas 
roost  on  animals  is  that  they  don't  a 
themselves  to  cats  and  dogs,  but  move 
humans  too.  Their  reluctant  human  ho9 
hostess— usually  feels  them  first  as  an  in 
ible  impulse  to  scratch  his  ankles.  Pccri 
the  floor,  he  sees  them  hopping  around  c 
rug.  But  fleas  also  love  the  warmth  and 
fort  of  the  family  beds.  And  though  the\ 
be  bothersome  in  -winter,  they  hatch  c 
full  force,  of  summers. 

Every  two  weeks,  flea  powder  (den 
pyrethrum)  should  be  rubbed  into  the  a 
your  pet  clear  down  to  the  skin,  begii 
with  a  ring  of  it  around  the  neck  to  pen  o! 
fleas,  and  working  down  toward  the  t; 
10  per  cent  DDT  powder  is  excellent  for 
but  should  never  be  used  for  cats  becai 
their  habit  of  licking  themselves.  Dog; 
cats  both  should  be  washed  regularly 
flea  soap,  defleaed  by  hand,  and  combec 
brushed.  The  kennel  or  the  beds  shou 
lavishly  treated  with  flea  powder. 

As  for  your  flea-infested  house,  the  va< 
cleaner  is  again  your  best  ally,  picking 
it  does  the  flea  eggs  and  the  fleas.  But 
should  also  be  dusted  with  flea  powdi 
tween  cleanings,  and  floors  and  baseb 
should  be  wiped  with  a  strong  disinft 
solution.  If  DDT  powder  is  used  on  thi 
instead  of  the  derris  or  pyrethrum  type, 
is  extra  reason  for  another  repetition  o 
warning  never  to  let  your  pets  or  smal 
dren  go  near  it. 

These  measures  may  rid  you  of  the 
and  then  again  they  may  not.  Flea 
so  tiny  and  so  agile,  and  they  propag; 
fast,  that  we  aren't  holding  out  any 
hopes.  All  you  can  do  is  try — or  call 
exterminator. 

Aaainat  iledhugs 

We've  been  saving  the  worst  for  the 
Here  we  have  the  real  McCoy  and  social 
cast  of  domesticated  insects,  the  Old 
himself,  loving  darkness  rather  than 
and  seldom  seen,  but  often  felt  as  a  dre. 
itching  and  smelled  as  a  loathsome 
When  seen  however,  it  is  reported  t 
semble  a  tiny  turtle,  reddish  brown  in  c 
and  redder  still  after  its  vampire  repas 
can  be  picked  up  in  any  crowded  place.  I 
enter  your  home  like  Cleopatra  when  sh( 
presented  to  Caesar.  And  it  may  get  i 
door  delivery  between  your  laundry  and ' 
house. 

Our  advice  about  this  menace  take;  he 
form  of  what  to  do  till  the  doctor  comes. 
5  per  cent  DDT  oil-base  spray,  shot  a 
ously  and  long  into  all  crevices  of  the  fl 
baseboards  and  bedsteads,  plus  a  sprir 
of  the  10  per  cent  DDT  powder  in  the  in 
places,  will  hold  the  bugs  at  bay.  But  i  «t 
your  mind  at  rest,  call  the  exterminator 


'IVm-m-m — OuiCh  inlercHling;  h'm-m-m,  wi'll, 
wluil  do  you  know?  Il'tn-tn'tn-ni,  /I'm-Mt-m." 


IVinua  In  IJ  * 


LOVE  COME  LAST 

*  SeriiMl  bu 


HOW  THE  JOURNAL  LIVES 

The  Storn  of 


NEW  CAREER  FOR  COLLEGE  GIRLS 


1 


TAYLOR  CALDWELL 

A  young  and  energetic  grand- 
mother, Taylor  Caldwell  manages  to 
turn  out  a  best-selling  novel  every 
year  or  so  "in  her  spare  time."  Her 
latest.  Let  Love  Come  Last,  begin- 
ning on  page  34,  was  written  as  a 
kind  of  warning  to  parents  who  pam- 
per their  children.  She  herself  was 
not  a  spoiled  child.  "I've  earned  my 
own  living  since  I  was  fifteen,"  she 
reports,  "and  put  myself  through 
school.  During  the  war  I  wrote  be- 
tween midnight  and  three  A.  M.  and 
got  up  at  seven  to  do  my  housework." 


JESSE  STUART  ABTD  JAIVE 

"I've  written  two  volumes  of  verse, 
three  collections  of  short  stories, 
three  novels,  an  autobiography  (a 
term  paper  I  wrote  at  Vanderbilt 
University)  and  the  autobiography 
of  a  dog.  The  Thread  That  Runs  So 
True  (page  46),  about  my  experiences 
as  a  teacher  is  my  eleventh  book.  I 
believe  teaching  is  the  greatest  pro- 
fession in  the  world,  but  the  decline 
of  our  public  schools  is  alarming. 
My  story  is  perhaps  the  story  of 
thousands  of  other  ex-teachers." 


JOHN  R.  KENNEDY 


MARY  POOHE 

"I  live  in  a  Manhattan  brownstonc 
house  with  husband,  two  children,  a 
garden,  a  pair  of  white  mice  and 
twelve  goldfish,"  Mary  Poore  says. 
She  attended  Barnard  and  Vassar 
and  traveled  in  the  Far  Kast  before 
"settling  down."  She  served  in  a 
communications  branch  of  the  Navy 
during  the  war,  which,  she  says, 
"changed  my  opinion  of  Poe's  abil- 
ity as  a  cryptographer."  The  idea  for 
The  Battle  of  the  Bulge  (page  48) 
came  from  table  conversation  of 
son  Spike,  and  daughter  Susan. 
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Try  Tide  for  dishes  . . .  see  how 
they  sparkle,  even  without 
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Our  Readers 
^\\/rite  us 


Ko«-ontl  .>larria:f4'  B«'ll<'r 

Mkhiniu!  Cily.  Iniliana. 

Dear  Editors:  I,  for  oiif,  have  made  a 
very  successful  second  marriage.  Maybi- 
the  fact  that  you  are  older  and  more  ma- 
ture in  your  judgment  gives  this  marriage 
a  better  chance. 

At  any  rate,  I  know  that  a  second  mar- 
riage can  be  a  very  happy  and  beautiful 
relationship. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  to 
keep  in  mind  when  choosing  a  husband  is 
that  there  is  no  perfect  man,  but  also  re- 
member you  aren't  perfect  either.  Marry 
a  man  for  what  he  is  and  don't  try  to  make 
him  over  to  suit  your  fancy.  If  the  man 
isn't  suitable  for  you  without  a  remodeling 
job.  he  isn't  the  right  one. 

Sincerely, 
MRS.  DON  BEIN. 

SUSANXE  SZASZ 


4'3irr»ts  ...  and 


...  «aslar<l ! 
Il<>:<ret!<i  ll«>r  Hivorot* 

Melrose,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Editors:  Here  is  one  divorced  wife 
who  remarried  and  has  been  sorry  ever 
since,  and  will  be  sorry  every  day  the  rest 
of  her  life. 

If  I  could  only  have  a  heart-to-heart 
chat  with  a  few  vvi\es  who  are  contem- 
plating divorce,  depriving  their  children 
of  the  normal  companionship  of  their 
father,  it  might  heli>  to  save  a  few  broken 
homes. 

Ctirls  have  absolutely  no  conception  of 
tlie  probli'uis  and  heai  taches  that  are  in- 
\()l\<-(l  in  a  second  marriage,  cspeciall)' 
where  the  first  husband.  th<-  father  of  her 
children.  s<'es  (hem  regularly,  and  the 
Hccoiid  husband  disapprovi-s  of  his  seeing 
them. 

Yes,  I  am  sorry,  anil  I  am  sure-  there  are 
thousands  of  others  who  are  in  the  same 
unhappy  situation  with  me  and  my  two 
li)\elv  young  clilldreii,  whose  lives  (annul 
lii-lp  but  Ik-  deeply  sc  arred  by  the  foolliar- 
dini  Ms  III  their  own  mother. 

Most  sincerely, 
(\nme  Willilield  liv  Kn/tiesl ) 


SaliNfit'd  HiiNbaiKl 

Ransdiiivillc.  Xi'.i'  I'or/o. 
Dear  E.ditors:  There  are  fewer  "wolves' 
than  generally  supposed,  especially  among 
older  men.  We're  not  too  sold  on  variety. 
"Oh,  blessed  monotony!"  is  more  truth 
than  poetry  with  us.  .Vnd  when  a  man  has 
seen  his  favorite  girl  ripen  from  a  mere 
".sweet  young  thing"  into  a  mature,  beau- 
tiful (I  didn't  say  "pretty")  woman,  in 
his  home,  in  his  arms,  at  least  partly  be- 
cau.se  of  the  love  he's  given  her,  and 
knows  she  not  only  still  loves  him  utterly, 
but  says  she  likes  him  too — well,  you  can 
have  your  pretty  green  apples.  I'll  keep 
my  ripe  one.         richARD  TRA\-ER. 

P.S.  We're  past  forty,  have  four  chil- 
dren and  our  full  share  of  debts,  sicknesses, 
troubles,  etc.  There ! 

IIom«'  in  Whero  the  Heart  In 

Seaside,  California. 

Dear  Editor:  Much  has  been  written 
about  inadequate  housing,  how  tragic 
crowded  living  quarters  are,  how  hard 
women  are  struggling  to  maintain  decent 
living  standards.  I  would  like  to  give  an- 
other side  of  the  story,  a  glimpse  of  life 
with  three  children  and  a  husband  in  two 
small  rented  rooms  four  miles  out  of  town. 

A  rambler  rose  with  scarlet  blossoms  and 
dark  green  leaves  growing  against  the 
dreary  wall  of  an  old  garage,  insufficient 
living  space,  and  a  happy  family,  an  elec- 
tric coffee  pot  and  a  baby  bathing  in  an 
old  washtub  beside  a  glowing  wood  range: 
of  such  contrasts  is  our  life  made,  and  we 
love  it.  When  I'm  getting  dinner  or  trying 
to  put  the  children  to  bed  in  a  crowded 
house  I  feel  that  I  can't  put  up  with  it.  but 
when  I  see  the  healthy  glowing  faces  of 
my  family  I  look  back  on  my  day  and  say, 
"Thank  you.  Lord,  for  all  I  have." 

How  can  I  tie  myself  to  housework  on 
days  like  these?  How  can  I  describe  them? 
I  have  an  impression  of  foggy  mornings 
that  turn  into  freshly  laundered  days, 
spring  suns,  cool  breezes  and  a  wealth  of 
babies.  Across  the  street  a  snow-white  kid 
plays  beside  his  mother  and  a  newborn 
calf  takes  his  first  steps,  gazing  curiously 
at  the  universe.  My  four-year-old  and  I 
spend  long  slow  minutes  watching  the 
antics  of  a  week-old  colt.  We  go  to  the  rab- 
bit pen  and  see  tlie  tiny  babies  and  care 
for  the  soon-to-be-mothers,  ^^'e  discover 
that  the  blossoms  on  the  fruit  trees  have 
turned  to  hard  green  apricots,  plums  and 
apples.  A  snake  crawls  out  of  the  grass  and 
is  allowed  to  find  his  hole  because  wc  do 
not  molest  God's  harmless  creatures.  Not 
enough  room  in  our  garage  home?  Pooh! 
The  world  is  our  home  and  our  hearts  al- 
most fill  it.  1 

Smcereiy  yours, 

JILL  RAMSEY. 

J^omn  Women  Have  It 

Riverside,  Cal i/orii ia . 
Pear  F.ditors:  From  what  I  have  seen  in 
other  women's  homes,  economic  status, 
early  training,  size  of  family  and  state  of 
health  have  verj-  little  to  do  with  whether 
or  not  a  woman  is  a  good  housekeeper.  I 
believe  there  is  a  factor,  which  we  might 
call  the  H-factor.  which  is  present  in  some 
women,  and  totally  absent  in  others,  like 
me.  1  wish  the  Joi  KN.M.  would  launch  a 
stiid\'  to  in\estigate  the  M-faitor.  Then 
maybe  you  could  set  up  a  clinic  wliicli  i)os- 
sibh',  just  i)o-;>;il)ly.  might  help  people  like 
me. 

We  may  love  our  husbands,  adore  our 
children,  and  want  homes  with  all  our 
hearts,  but  without  that  I l-factor.  we  fec'l 
we're  making  an  awful  mess  ol  things. 
N'our  cliiili  would  be  something  like  a 
<  linic  which  helps  physically  handicapped 
people  to  get  along  without  the  use  ol  one 
Ol  more  faculties.  \'oii  may  think  this 
Hounds  a  little  desperate,  but  il  you  coid>l 
(<  niilitiued  on  I'aue  Oj 
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Procter  &  Gamble's  amazing  new  TIDE  gives  you  a  real 

MIRACLE  WASH! 

No  soap ~ no  other  "suds" -no  other  washing  product 
known -will  get  your  family  wash  as  CLEAN  as  Tide! 


Id's  CLEANEST  wash!      Actually  BRIGHTENS  colors!  World's  WHITEST  wash! 


ma'am!  Tide  gets  your  whole 
ily  wash  cleaner  than  any 
;r  washday  product .  .  .  gives 
a  miracle-clean  wash!  Tide, 
I  its  completely  NEW  suds, 
only  leaves  even  your  heavi- 
vash  free  from  dirt,  but  actu- 
removes  dingy  soap  film ,  too ! 


Turn  to  Tide  for  a  miracle-white 
wash !  In  hardest  water.  Tide  gets 
your  white  things  whiter  than 
any  soap  or  any  other  washing 
product  known!  And  Tide  keeps 
your  shirts,  sheets,  towels, 
gleaming  white,  week  in,  week 
out.  NEVER  turns  them  yellow! 


Tide  gives  you  a  miracle-bright 
wash!  No  soap  made  gets  your 
wash  prints  brighter  than  Tide 
...  in  hardest  water!  And  never 
worry  about  trusting  your  col- 
ored washables  to  Tide.  With 
all  its  terrific  cleaning  power. 
Tide  is  truly  safe  for  them  all! 

TIDE 


GETS  CLOTHES  CLEANER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
WASHDAY  PRODUCT  YOU  CAN  BUY 

TRULY  SAFE  ^  a>&^^ 


Now  miracle  suds! 

More  suds  in  hardest  water! 
Kind-to-hands  siuKs  that  look 
different, /ec/  different!  Won- 
derful in  the  dishpan,  too! 
Try  Tide  for  dishes  . . .  see  how 
they  sparkle,  even  without 
wiping! 


TIDE  WORKS  EXTRA  MIRACLES  IN  HARD  WATER!  OCEANS  OF  SUDS!  NO  WATER  SOFTENERS  NEEDED! 
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May, 


Ifire  an  Angel  of  Merty 
to  your  fate  and  Hands 


Millions  find  NEW  BEAUTY  IDEA 
proves  fast  aid  to: 

1.  Smoother,  lovelier,  clearer-looking 
complexions. 

2.  Softer,  whiter-looking  hands. 

3.  Healing  unattractive  blemishes.* 

4.  Glorious  soothing  relief  for  irritated 
or  itching  skin  conditions! 

You  don't  need  a  lot  of  preparations  to 
help  keep  your  skin  looking  lovely.  Do 
as  so  many  nurses,  models,  actresses  do. 
Give  your  skin  medicated  care. 

Try  if  for  1 0  Days 

Use  medicated  Noxzema  as  a  dainty, 
greascless  night  cream  — as  a  long-last- 
ing foundation  for  make-up.  Try  this 
beauty  secret  for  just  10  days.  See  how 
fast  it  helps  your  skin  improve. 

You'll  be  delighted  to  discover  how 
cjuickly  medicated  skin  care  helps 
smooth  and  sfjften  a  rough,  dry  skin 
and  helps  heal  unattractive  skin  blem- 
ishes *from  external  causes. 

Smoother,  Whiter-Looking 
Hands . . .  often  in  24  hours 

Nurses  first  discovered  Noxzema  for 
hands  irritated  by  constant  scrubbing. 
If  your  hands  get  red  and  rough  from 


housework,  from  exposure  to  water  or 
weather . . .  see  how  quickly  viedicated 
care  helps  soften  and  heal  them  back  to 
natural  beauty. 

Read  how  2  fypieal  women 
helped  solvetheir  skin  problems: 


Gorgeous  Pnt  Barnard 
sa\'s.  ''Xo\7ema  is  part 
of  my  regular  beauty 
routine ...  I  use  it  every 
morning  and  niglu.  It 
'works  wonders'  for  my 
complexion." 


lovely  Rita  Tcnnant 
uses  Noxzema  as  her 
lejjular  night  cream. 
"Noxzema  is  so  dainty 
to  use,"  says  Rita. ".And 
it  (|ulckly  helps  heal 
any  of  those  little  ex- 
lernally-causcd  skin 
irritations." 


25,000,000  Jars  Sold  Yearly 

Try  Noxzema!  Sec  if  you  aren't  hon- 
estly thrillt  d  at  the  way  it  can  help  your 
own  complexion  problems  ...  as  it  has 
helped  so  many  thousands  of  other 
women.  Sec  for  yourself  why  over 
25,000,000  jars  are  used  every  year. 
Available  ;it  all  tlnig  .iiid  cf)sii)ctic  coun- 
ters. 40<,  60«,  $1.00  plut  tax. 


(ConliniieJ  from  Page  4 
see  niy  house,  I  am  sure  you  would  know 
what  I  mean.  Everyone  who  knows  me. 
friend  and  enemy  alike,  knows  that  I  am  a 
horrible  housekeeper,  and  all  deplore  the 
fact,  some  in  joy  and  some  in  sorrow.  I 
simply  have  no  H-factor  in  my  system — 
no  system,  either.  Sincerely, 

(Name  wilhhftil  by  reqursl.) 

Solves  HttuNekeeplnit  Problem 

Pine  Cily,  Minnesota. 
Dear  F.tlilors:  I  have  two  children  — 
Nancy,  twenty-two  months,  and  Johnny, 
seven  months.  I  have  solved  my  house- 
keeping problem  by  considering  myself  a 
homemaker.  I  find  that  I  am  feeding  all  or 
a  part  of  the  family  every  two  hours: 

6:00  A.  M.  Johnny's  bottle 

7:30  A.  M.  Family  breakfast 

8:00  A.  M.  Children's  vitamins  and 
orange  juice 

10:00  A.  M.  Johnny's  cereal  and  bottle 

12:00  noon  Family  lunch 

2:00  p.  M.  Johnny's  dinner 

4:00  p.  M.  Light  lunch  for  Nancy 

5:30  p.  M.  Johnny's  supper 

6:30  p.  M.  Family  dinner 

In  between  I  try  to  sandwich  laundry 
twice  a  week,  marketing  once  a  week,  dish- 
washing, ironing,  mending,  sewing  for  the 
children  and  myself,  as  much  as  time  and 
energy  will  permit,  baking  and  occasional 
cleaning.  It's  a  full  schedule,  but  in  spite 
of  everything,  I  wouldn't  go  back  to  teach- 
ing school  for  anything. 

Sincerely, 
MRS.  LEWIS  "C.  SHEPLEY. 

Boy  Foond  in  IteadorN'  .Mail 

New  Haven,  Conneclicul. 

Dear  Editors:  After  years  of  discourag- 
ing search,  I  have  just  received  a  child  in 
adoption  as  a  result  of  a  letter  published  in 
your  Our  Readers  Write  Us  department 
last  April!  That  letter  (of  which  I  was  not 
the  author)  pointed  out  that  the  perfec- 
tionist standards  of  adoption  agencies  w^ere 
blocking  many  placements  which  other- 
wise had  very  good  chances  for  success. 

.\lter  the  publication  of  that  letter,  a 
woman  in  another  state  wrote  you  saying 
she  had  had  similar  experiences  with 
adoption  agencies,  but  from  the  other  van- 
tage point.  She  had  a  child  she  wished  to 
give  in  adoption,  but  the  social  agencies 
considered  him  unadoptable  because  of  a 
slight  physical  deformity.  She  asked  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  the  first  writer. 

In  the  meantime,  the  writer  of  the  first 
letter  had  received  a  child  from  England 
and  did  not  feel  she  could  take  on  a  second 
at  this  time.  Her  husband,  a  minister,  read 
in  a  publication  which  goes  to  Congrega- 
tional ministers  that  another  minister  was 
looking  for  a  child  for  a  parishioner  (me) 
and  passed  on  the  information  about  the 
available  child. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  long-dis- 
tance phone  for  the  child  to  be  brought 
here  for  physical  examination  and  mental 
tests.  The  best  doctors  assured  us  that  tjlie 
deformity  is  operable  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  outcome.  The  results  of  the 
mental  tests  were  good  and  arrangements 
were  made  immediately  for  the  adoption. 

The  child  is  a  magnificent  little  person — 
a  boy,  seven  and  a  half  years  of  age.  He  is 
making  a  fine  adjustment  to  his  new  family 
and  home  and  school.  The  moral  of  this 
story  is,  of  course,  that  it  pays  to  adver- 
tise! There  are  no  words  to  tell  you  of  our 
gratitude  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Joi  rsal. 

With  heartfelt  thanks, 
A  very  happy  new  "  mommie." 

Heavy  EaterH 

Albany,  Oregon. 
Dear  Editors:  We  thought  you  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  the  owners  ol 
16  most  discriminating  palates  thoroughly 
enjoyed  Ruth  Mills  Teague's  recent 
Conversation  Piece.  We  should  also  like 
to  correct  Mrs.  Teague's  measurements. 
Her  recipes  supposedly  .served  25  iieople, 
but  our  16  gourmet  (or  shouhl  I  say 
gluttonous?)  friends  completely  devoured 
the  entire  amount  down  to  the  last  stuffed 
jiickle  I  V'ours  truly. 

JEANNE  SE.NDERS. 

Ikorolby  ItellverM  tbe  4>oodM 

'J'he  Duke's  Cottage 
Hudgwiek,  Englaml. 
My  Dear  iiruce  and  liealrice:  Reading 
an  article  on  childbirth  in  the  Joi;rnal  led 

(Continued  on  Page  H) 
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the  soft,  wide  permanen 
that  Fashion  favors 


Let  your  stylist  create  this  hair  style  for 

GABRIELEEN  with  AdcpSol   is  tlli 

kind  of  permanent  you'v 
dreamed  about  .  .  .  complett  l 
versatile  and  exquisite.  It' 
beautifully  la.stin";  too! 

GABKIELEE.N    Cold    Wdl  P  .  . 

Machine. .or  Machineless  Wai  c 
at  your  favorite  beauty  salon 

Distributed  by 

GIBBS  &  COMPAIS  Y 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Dii-trihutorx 
of  Beauty  Shop  Supplies  and  Equipnient 


KESTENMAD 
Fine  Watch  Bands 

XXX  >X>.X  XX  X^^X  XX  X  XX  XsXX^ 

■  ■-'XX  X  X  ✓x-xx-xx  X-XX  X  x  x-x-x-xxx  ^ 

f  X  X  X  ✓  X  X  X-X  X>>XX^:X  XXX.X.XXX'. 
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Styled  to  the  Minute 
PRICED  TO  YOUR  PURSE 

Expansion 
in  all  models 
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our  loveliness 
is  Doubly  Safe 


Veto  gives  you 
Double 
Proteetiou! 


^  ^  Veto  guards  your  loveliness  night  and 

day — safely  protects  your  clothes  and  you.  For  Veto  not  only 
neutralizes  perspiration  odor,  it  checks  perspiration,  too !  Yes, 
Veto  gives  you  Double  Protection!  And  Veto  disappears  instantly 
to  protect  you  from  the  moment  you  apply  it! 


Always  crcfu/n-  (ind  s/nool/i 
.  .  .  /(M'ch-  If)  use! 


C^(y ^^fl^/  . .  .  Always  creamy  and  smooth,  Veto  is  lovely 

to  use  and  keeps  you  lovely.  And  Veto  is  gentle,  safe  for  normal 
skin,  safe  for  clothes.  Doubly  Safe!  Veto  alone  contains 
Dumtex,  Colgate's  exclusive  ingredient  to  make  Veto  safer. 
Let  Veto  give  your  loveliness  double  protection! 


Veto  lasts  and  lasts  frown  bath  to  hath! 
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Dreamily,  you  listen  to  the  comings 
and  goings  in  the  hospital  corridor. 

And  then  your  door  opens.  A  smiling 
nurse  bundles  in  a  tiny  cart.  The  white 
blankets  stir .  You  look  down  at  a  pink, 
puckered  face,  and  your  enchanted 
eyes  never  saw  anything  more  beauti- 
ful. Your  baby . . . 

As  the  evidence  convinces  you  you 
really  are  a  mother,  you  vow  you'll  be 
the  best  ever.  And  in  the  care  of  your 
baby's  precious  skin,  that  means  know- 
ing the  modern  better  way:  Johnson's 
Baby  I^jtion. 

U.se  this  velvety  snow-white  Lotion 
exactly  like  baby  oil,  for  all-over  skin 
care.  Hospitals  find  it  more  effective 


in  preventing  prickly  heat  that  may 
lead  to  actual  skin  infections  such  as 
impetigo. 

In  a  famous  Chicago  hospital,  vari- 
ous skin-care  methods  were  tested  on 
more  than  2,000  newborns.  With  usual 
methods,  as  many  as  55%  of  the  infants 
suffered  from  prictly  heat.  But  with 
Johnson's  Baby  Lotion  care,  this  figure 
dropped  to  an  amazing  low  of  3%. 

Even  more  amazing,  not  one  case  of 
impetigo  occurred  over  a  two-year 
period  among  babies  who  were  given 
routine  smooth-overs  with  Lotion. 

Start  your  baby  off  right  with  this 
new,  better  protection.  Take  him  home 
to  Johnson's  Baby  Lotion  care! 


New!  Hospitals 

prove  it's  better! 


Johnson's  Baby  Lotion 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 
me  to  recall  other,  and  sunnier,  lyings-in, 
which  might  cheer  up  the  beginner  at  the 
game,  and  encourage  her  not  to  lose  heart. 
When  first  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be- 
come a  mother,  I  lived  in  a  bungalow  on 
the  wrong  side  of  a  wide  river,  outside  the 
station  of  Bassein,  Lower  Burma. 

The  only  doctor  there  was  for  me  to  con- 
sult— and  it  seemed  necessary  to  consult 
someone — was  an  Indian  gentleman.  He 
crept  up  onto  the  veranda,  though  the 
weather  was  dry,  wearing  an  immense  pair 
of  black  goloshes.  This  made  him  look  ex- 
actly like  Froggie-would-a-wooing-go. 
Wishing  to  take  my  temperature,  he  pro- 
duced a  thermometer,  minus  case,  from  his 
trouser  pocket.  He  assured  me  he  had  ster- 
ilized it  at  home  before  he  came  away,  but 
I  simply  could  not  feel  enthusiastic  about 
sucking  it.  Still,  there  was  nothing  else  to 
do.  Later  I  learned  to  keep  a  thermometer 
of  my  own.  He  did  a  sum  in  his  pocket 
book,  tore  off  the  page  and  handed  it  to 
me  with  a  polite  bow.  Like  a  kind  man  sell- 
ing a  ticket.  On  the  page  was  a  date.  He 
then  departed.  I  never  saw  him,  or  any 
other  doctor,  again  until  the  day  my  baby 
was  born. 

It  had  been  planned  that  the  interesting 
event  would  take  place  in  Maymyo,  the 
hill  station,  where  there  was  a  small  ma- 
ternity home  ju.st  opened.  Until  it  was  time 
for  me  to  go  there,  I  was  parked  in  the 
firm's  house.  The  firm's  house  was  on  a 
lonely  hilltop  just  outside  the  town.  It  was 
a  largish  house,  split  up  into  quarters  with 
a  communal  dining  and  sitting  room,  and 
anyone  who  needed  a  rest  or  a  change 
would  go  there. 

The  only  other  person  in  residence  when 
I  arrived  was  an  elderly  bachelor  who 
probably  still  believed  in  storks  and  goose- 
berry bushes.  It  was  indeed  an  odd  arrange- 
ment by  modern  standards,  for  here  I  was 
dumped,  alone  save  for  Maung  Thaik,  a 
Burmese  house  servant  (male).  Maung 
Thaik  wore  a  sort  of  silk  petticoat,  which 
gave  him  a  comfortably  sexless  air,  and  he 
was  most  thoughtful  and  kind. 

I  had  nothing  to  do  except  consult  my 
little  ticket,  verifying  the  date,  try  to  re- 
assure the  elderly  bachelor,  and  wait.  Most 
unfortunately,  the  date  on  the  ticket  was 
not  the  right  one.  Monsoon  mists  gathered, 
blotting  out  the  plains,  and  there  I  still 
was,  and  there  the  elderly  bachelor  was 
also.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Burma 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  was,  I  re- 
member, up  there  writing  some  important 
speech.  He  practiced  it  on  me:  "  My  lords. 

ladies  and  gentlemen  "  But  by  then 

I  was  so  desperate  I  would  have  stood  for 
anything. 

At  last  there  was  the  happy  day  when 
pangs  assailed  me  at  four  A.  M.  and  I 
roused  (with  difficulty)  the  dark  lady  who 
was  the  only  nurse  available  for  maternity 
work  just  then.  It  was  during  the  first  war. 
White  nurses  were  mostly  elsewhere.  The 
dark  lady  was  scornful.  She  said  I  would 
be  lucky  if  the  baby,  being  my  first,  was 
born  this  time  tomorrow.  She  went  back 
to  bed,  and  advised  me  to  do  the  same. 
She  had  a  very  musical  snore. 

I  paced  the  room.  I  watched  the  dawn 
break.  An  eastern  dawn,  and  one  I  have 
never  forgotten.  By  this  time,  though  I 
knew  little  about  the  business,  and  had 
not  even  read  many  books  with  much  in- 
telligence, I  felt  sure  the  dark  lady  was 
wrong.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  rousing  her. 
I  was,  I  remember,  very  worried  that  no 
one  seemed  to  have  ready  those  knives  I 
thought  essential,  for  I  thought  the  only 
manner  in  which  babies  were  born  was  the 
Caesarean  method.  By  seven  a.  m.  I  man- 
aged to  get  the  dusky  lady  to  take  a  little 
interest  in  me.  I  had  at  least  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  I  was  right,  before  the 
picture  got  a  bit  muddled. 

The  next  child  I  had,  I  had  at  the  firm's 
bungalow,  where  no  doubt  I  scared  off  all 
other  prospective  tenants  for  a  bit.  It  was 
in  the  rains,  and  the  roof  leaked  onto  iny 
Ix'd  quite  a  bit.  The  last  baby  I  had,  also  in 
the  bungalow,  arrived  ten  days  early. 
There  was  no  nurse,  and  no  d<K-lor,  and  1 
was  alone  on  the  hilltop  with  the  two  other 
children,  and  the  ever-faithful  Maung 
Thaik,  who  by  now  had  taken  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  kind  grandmother.  ()n<'  told 
him  positively  ('verything.  I  si'nt  him  olf 
to  fetch  help,  dressed  and  fed  the  children 
and  sent  them  for  a  walk,  saying,  "  VVIieii 
you  come  back,  there  will  Ix'  such  a  sui- 
I)ris«-I"  And  there  was.  It  was  daughti  r 
Mary,  yellow  an  an  orange. 

Love  to  you  all, 
UOKOTHV  BLACK. 
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.  .  .  Launder  like  a  hanky  and  dry 
just  as  fast!  Curity  Diapers  are  better  I 
for  mother  and  baby.  Why — Because 
they  .  .  . 

Wash  Easier  — Their  open  weave 
permits  quick,  thorough  cleansing  in 
the  suds  of  pure  Ivory  Flakes,  Ivory 
Soap  or  Dreft. 

Dry  Faster  —  Drying  air,  indoors  or 
out,  acts  faster  on  their  open  weave. 

Resist  Wrinkles  —  When  Curity 
Diapers  are  machine-washed,  a  new 
Curit)'  process  reduces  after-launder- 
ing wrinkling  to  a  minimum. 

Absorb  Folly  —  Their  thirsty  surgi- 
cal  weave  always  assures  maximum 
absorption. 

Fold  Easier  —  The  patented  Curity 
Poldline,  woven  into  the  fabric,  indi- 
cates a  simple,  desirable  fold  pattern 
. . .  readily  adjustable  as  baby  grows. 
Of  course,  Curity  Diapers  are  also  easi  ly 
adaptable  to  any  shape  fold  you  prefer. 

Reduce  Chafing  —  Smooth,  flat, 
hemless  pinked  edges  eliminate  irrita- 
tion usually  caused  by  bulky  hems. 

Curity  Diapers  offer  all  these  advan- 
tages. That's  why  mothers,  medical 
authorities,  leading  hospitals  use  and 
endorse  them.  Available  at  your  favor- 
ite infants  or  department  store. 


MASKS 
COTTON 

PAT.  NO. 
2, MB, 137 


KENDALL  MILLS  —  Divi.ion  of 
Th«  KendallCompany, Walpol*,Mots.,D«pt.  JN-5 
Encloi«d  if  25c  for  full-tixs  Curity  Diap*r  ond 
lit«rotufe  on  Curily  Nuriary  Product*.  (Only  on« 
diopsr  to  a  family.) 


Addraii . 

City  
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First  Aid  in  Learning 


T^RESSING  up  like  mother  .  .  .  mimicking  her 
manners  .  .  .  practicing  mother's  good-grooming 
routines!  Yes,  this  youngster  has  already  learned  an 
important  secret  of  feminine  charm.  This  httle  lady 
knows  what  no  lady  ever  forgets  .  .  .  that  daintiness  is 
the  first  step  to  popularity.  See  that  bottle  of  Listerine 
Antiseptic  in  the  picture?  With  this  delightful  aid  to 
make  her  breath  fresh  and  sweet,  no  one  will  ever 
whisper .  .  ."Wall-flower!".  .  .  behind  her  back!  She'll 
always  have  beaux  aplenty  .  .  .  dates  galore! 

A  quick  rinse  with  Listerine  Antiseptic  night  and 
morning  is  a  happy,  healthy  habit  to  form  early  in  life. 


Listerine  Antiseptic  is  an  extra-careful  precaution 
against  simple  cases  of  halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  of 
non-systemic  origin.  Leaves  your  mouth  tingling 
clean  .  .  .  and  your  breath  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  a  May 
morning. 

How  nice  to  know  that  it  will  stay  that  way,  too,  not 
for  seconds,  not  for  minutes,  but  usually  for  hours! 
Make  Listerine  Antiseptic  "Step  One"  in  your  good- 
grooming  routine  .  .  .  every  morning  .  .  .  every  night 
.  .  .  and  before  every  date  when  you  want  to  be  at  your 
best.  Don't  risk  offending  at  any  time! 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 


FOR   ORAL  HYGIENE 


P.  S.  IT'S  NEW!  Have  you  tried  Listerine  TOOTH  PASTE,  the  MINTY  3-way  prescription  for  your  teeth? 
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Built-in  Opportunity 

Itir  ti.  M.  m  HMTK 

THE  Spring  Savings  Bond  Campaign,  beginning 
May  16,  is  a  renewal  of  tlie  Government's  invita- 
tion and  recommendatiftn  to  start  a  savings  pro- 
gram. Many  people  already  have  the  habit  of  buying 
Savings  Bonds  regularly.  Bond  sales  reached  a  rec- 
ord peacetime  high  in  1948.  Relieved  of  the  stress 
and  emergencies  caused  by  war,  fewer  people  are 
cashing  their  bonds.  They  have  become  a  basic  part 
of  the  family  savings  program. 

Take  Mrs.  Smith,  whose  oldest  boy  graduates  from 
high  school  next  year.  She  began  a  $3.75  weekly  in- 
vestment in  Government  bonds  in  1940.  In  1950  she 
will  have  $2163,  which  insures  her  son  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  college.  The  fortunate  young  couple 
who  have  managed  to  buy  an  $18.75  bond  every 
week  since  1941  can  pay  cash  for  a  fair-sized  dream 
house  with  the  $10,828  they  will  have  in  two  years. 
If  they  want  to,  they  can  continue  to  reinvest  in 
bonds  and  assure  themselves  of  a  comfortable  in- 
come in  their  old  age.  Not  many  people  can  save 
$18.75  a  week,  but  everyone  can  save  a  few  dollars 
before  that  pay  check  melts  away.  A  regular  savings 
plan  is  the  key  to  future  independence. 

The  person  who  began  buying  an  $18.75  bond  ev- 
ery month  in  1940  will  begin  receiving  $25  a  month 
in  1950.  If  he  reinvests  that  in  Savings  Bonds,  plus 
his  regular  monthly  $18.75,  his  monthly  savings  of 
$43.75  will  begin  coming  back  to  him  as  $58.33 
monthly  in  1960.  If  he  follows  the  same  proce- 
dure for  another  ten  years,  the  bonds  will  mature  at 
the  rate  of  $102.77  per  month  in  1970.  That  may 
seem  a  long  time  away,  but  the  time  to  begin 
saving  is  right  now. 

Buying  Savings  Bonds  is  more  than  the  exercise 
of  the  simple,  time-honored  virtue  of  thrift.  It  is 
the  ismart  thing  to  do.  There  isn't  a  wiser,  safer 
investment,  with  as  high  interest,  that  even  the 
most  astute  financier  can  make.  The  way  to  family 
fortune  is  not  through  stock  tips  and  rumors,  but 
through  common-sense  saving.  Only  the  person 
who  can  afford  to  lose  can  run  the  risk  of  specu- 
lating in  stocks  or  real  estate  or  anything  else — and 
that  eliminates  most  of  us. 

U.  S.  Savings  Bonds,  purchased  through  the  Pay- 
roll Savings  Plan  (painless  deductions  from  your  pay 
check),  or  the  Bond-a-Month  Plan  (your  bank  will 
buy  them  regularly  for  you,  if  you  wish),  provide  a 
handy  way  to  save  money.  The  interest  rate  of  2.9 
per  cent  is  higher  than  you  can  get  almost  any  other 
way  with  comparable  lack  of  risk.  Sale  of  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  building 
economic  backbone  into  this  country.  It  is  your  op- 
portunity to  put  more  opportunity  into  your  future. 


Race  ^mk  of 
the  Intelligent 


Uy  MUtROTHY  THOMM*SO\ 

I  GREAT  many  eugenists  have  been  pointing  to  one  phenom- 
/■  enon  of  American  life  with  great  concern.  Dr.  Lewis  M. 
•il  Terman,  professor  emeritus  of  psychology  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, recently  pointed  it  out  in  addressing  the  International 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children.  Doctor  Terman  apparently 
thinks  that,  if  matters  go  on  as  of  the  present,  there  will  be  fewer 
and  fewer  exceptional  children  in  the  future.  For  by  and  large, 
intelligence  reproduces  intelligence,  but  in  our  society  the  most 
gifted  of  the  present  generation  are  not  reproducing  themselves. 

Doctor  Terman  illustrated  this  with  the  case  histories  of  1450 
especially  talented  persons  whom  he  had  traced  to  the  age  of  3.5. 
These  had  altogether  only  1500  children,  barely  more  than  one 
per  family.  He  found  that  these  averaged  10  to  12  per  cent 
higher  in  intelligence  than  the  general  population.  But  there  are 
simply  not  enough  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  numerical  acquisition  to  the 
population  of  this  country  comes  from  the  most  backward  and 
impoverished.  The  population  is  growing,  but  it  is  growing  one- 
sidedly,  and  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  opposition  of  the  intelligent  to  having  children  is  a  quite 
recent  phenomenon.  The  distinguished  men  and  women  of  earlier 
days  were  not  bent  on  committing  race  suicide.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  for  instance,  produced  four  eminently 
distinguished  sons — Henry,  John  Quincy,  Charles  Francis,  Jr., 
and  Brooks,  all  of  whom  contributed  to  American  statesmansliip 
and  three  to  American  letters.  -  * 

Intelligence  usually  contributes  to  prosperity,  and  the  intelli- 
gent of  the  nineteenth  century  used  their  relative  prosperity  to 
feed,  house  and  educate  substantial  families,  and  thereby  greatly 
contribute  to  the  American  republic.  It  is  only  in  the  twentieth 
century  that  intelligence,  education  and  fertility  are  walking 
backward  as  far  as  the  race  is  concerned. 

And  this  walking  backward  is  neither  personally  nor  socially 
intelligent. 

The  reasons  are  manifold.  One  of  them  undoubtedly  has  to  do 
with  the  so-called  "emancipation"  of  women.  Every  field  of  life 
and  activity — business,  the  professions  and  the  arts — is  open  to 
women  today,  and  every  year  thousands  of  women  leave  our 
colleges  and  universities  determined  to  make  careers  for  them- 
selves. They  marry,  but  find  many  reasons  to  postpone  having 
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children.  Often  Nature,  as  well  as  birth- 
control  measures,  assists  them  in  this. 
Women  who  lead  very  active  lives,  under 
conditions  of  nervous  stress  and  strain, 
often  do  not  conceive,  and,  when  they  do, 
miscarry. 

These  women  arc  violating  their  own  bi- 
ological natures,  and  for  this  they  pay  a 
heavy  price.  One  price  they  pay  is  psycho- 
neurosis,  which  afflicts  .A.merican  women  to 
an  alarming  extent ,  as  every  psychologist  in 
this  country  can  testify. 

The  second  price  they  pay  in  postponing 
childbirth  is  to  lessen  the  chances  of  produc- 
ing a  normal,  healthy  child  with  the  least 
mortality  risk  to  themselves  and  the  infant. 
Tlie  safest  years  for  a  woman  to  have  her 
first  child  are  between  20  and  24. 

The  third  price  they  pay  is  in  their  rela- 
tions with  that  child,  especially  if  it  comes 
by  "accident."  It  appears  (even  though  un- 
consciously )  as  an  intruder  in  an  otherwise 
organized  life;  as  a  being  for  whom  no 
proper  place  has  been  prepared ;  as  an  inter- 
ferer  and  invader.  The  mother  may  love  the 
child  intensely,  and  yet  fmd  it  an  irritating 
l^urden,  the  clash  of  interest  arousing  in  her 
a  sense  of  guilt,  which  she  tries  to  overcome 
by  pampering  and 
spoiling  the  little 
one.  Children  have 
an  extraordinary 
unconscious  sensibil- 
ity. They  are  never 
emotionally  de- 
ceived. They  sense 
the  difference  be- 
tween quiet,  serene, 
continuous  affection 
and  sporadic  bursts 
of  it.  They  notice 
the  absent  look 
which  appears  so 
often  in  the  eyes  of 
women  concen- 
trated on  external 
cares. 

The  fourth  price 
they  pay  is  in  their 
relations  with  their 
husbands.  Most 
men  want  children. 

No  matter  how  much  a  husband  may  fall 
in  with  the  argument  for  having  no  children 
or  postponing  having  them,  his  emotional 
reaction  is  to  doubt  th^  seriousness  and  pro- 
fundity of  his  wife's  love,  and  to  see  in  her 
desire  not  to  be  a  mother  a  reflection  on  his 
capacity  to  provide  for  her.  A  man's  pro- 
tective and  philoprogenitive  instincts  are 
strongest  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  marriage. 
It  is  then  that  he  most  wants  children,  and 
is  most  likely  to  be  irked  by  his  wife's  con- 
centration on  affairs  external  to  tlie  home. 

A  witty  woman  once  remarked  that  the 
course  of  a  man's  feelings  toward  his  wife's 
working  is  first  to  protest,  then  to  resign, 
and  finally  to  expect.  The  first  instinct,  to 
undertake  full  support  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, wears  off  under  tlie  recognition  that 
she  is  perfectly  able  tf)  support  herself;  and 
as  he  becomes  used  to  this  fact,  with  the  at- 
tendant lightening  of  his  responsibilities,  he 
is  often  alarmed  when  several  years  of  sucii 
an  arrangement  may  lie  terminated  by  his 
wife's  desire  for  a  ciiild.  his  own  having 
evaporated  meanwiiile. 

Finally,  no  maiier  how  many  infant 
schools,  kindergartens  and  what  not  may  Ix' 
organized,  the  only  child  has  a  bad  break. 
Again,  unconscious  emotional  factors  op- 
erate. There  is  far  too  much  emotional  con- 
centration of  i)arents  on  an  only  cliild.  He 
and  he  alone  lias  to  realize  all  his  parents' 
ambitions  for  their  i)rogeny.  If  he  is  a  sensi- 
tive child  of  liiglily  intelligent  i)arents.  lie 
fears  to  disappoint  tlu'in.  In  liis  own  home 
he  is  a  ciiild  Ix  tweeii  two  adults  and  in  an  in- 
ferior position,  constantly  protected,  yet 
liiiiniliated.  Tliere  is  notliing  lil<e  the  give 
and  take,  tiic  siiared  resiK)nsjbililies.  the 
iiealthy  natural  <|uarreis,  the  release  of 
energies  that  occur  among  liiree  or  four 
( liiUircn  in  the  same  family,  born  not  mori' 
liian  two  years  apart. 

Tiiese  seem  to  me  v<-ry  liigh  prices  for 
women  to  |)av  for  the  ))rivilcgc  of  exercising 
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Your  face  was  bone  and  width  your 
own, 

But  half  of  yours  is  mine 
To  stare  with  at  a  world  not  wrong. 

Not  right,  but  by  design 
A  clearing,  a  clouding  tree  of  stars 

That  put  down  roots  and  grew. 
I  live  under  its  shine  and  shade 
And  can  what  I  must  do. 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 
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their  intelligences.  They  do  not  add  up 
happiness,  but  to  physical  and  emotion 
frustration. 

And  behind  it  all,  I  think,  is  a  not  yet  rl 

solved  rebellion  of  women  against  their  o\\f 
sex  and  their  role  in  the  race.  W  hy.  for  \ 
stance,  do  intelligent  women  so  despise  til 
"drudgery"  of  housework  that  they  ha\[ 
reduced  the  p<isition  of  domestic  to  til 
lowest  scKial  status — thereby  making  it  iif 
creasingly  diflicult  for  them  to  get  domestl 
assistance?  Tlieir  o\\yi  attitude  is  basicallf 
responsible.  Girls  will  work  as  filing  clerki 
stand  Ijehind  counters  selling  hats  and  rilf 
bon  to  cranli\'  customers,  work  as  waitress 
in  restaurants— all  of  which  is  drudgery- 
rather  than  help  another  woman  to  care  fd 
a  home,  purely  because  the  domestic  is  aq 
corded  a  mucli  lower  status. 

The  feminist  niovement  was  an  attemp 
to  break  into  "a  man's  world,"  and  in  thl 
process  women,  through  env\-.  accepted  tj 
an  alarming  extent  the  values  of  men.  ir 
eluding  the  values  men  put  upon  tlie  worl 
of  women  in  the  home,  when  women  realli 
did  have  a  servile  status.  In  winning  fo 
\yomen  the  right  to  vote,  to  own  property! 

to  educate  tliemi 
selves  and  to  earn 
living,  the  femini? 
movement  did.  in 
deed,  eniancipat 
them,  and  it  was  a 
emancipation  Ion 
overdue. 

But  it  did  III 
emancipate  wonu 
from  their  biologic: 
natures,  nor  does 
demand  of  them  t  ha 
they  must  clioosi 
emotional  frustra 
tion  for  the  sake  o 
educated  intelli 
gence.  An  educatec 
intelligence  is 
pleasure  in  ilself.  Ill 
does  not  have  to  be| 
harnessed  to  a  job 
nor  should  it  inter- 
fere with  a  norma; 
womanly  existence.  Rather  should  it| 
enhance  that  existence. 

And,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  welfare  ofi 
the  race,  which  is  precedent  to  the  indi-] 
vidual  in  any  sound  society,  if  intelligeno 
leads  to  breeding  out  intelligence,  the  whole 
movement  will  describe  a  vicious  circle 

Gifted  parents  do  not  always  produce 
gifted  children,  but  they  have  a  far  higher 
chance  to  do  so  than  ungifted  parents.  And 
they  also  have  a  higher  chance  of  producing 
one  exceptional  child  out  of  four  than  tlie> 
do  out  of  one.  Intelligent  parents  restrict 
their  families  to  a  point  where  they  don'i 
reproduce  themselves  because  they  want  t< 
give  them  ■'i)rivileges."  But  they  can  ex 
aggerate  the  beneht  to  the  child  of  too  man\ 
such  privileges — and  also  confound  thi 
privileges  they  want  for  their  children  witl 
their  own  unwillingness  to  sacrifice.  The 
best  and  most  distinguished  citizens  conn 
from  homes  above  poverty,  but  below 
luxury,  where  the  children  have  to  help 
their  parents  and  one  another ;  where  there 
is  "high  tliinking  and  plain  living";  when 
treats  are  special  gifts  and  not  everyda> 
luxuries,  taken  for  granted ;  where  one  early 
learns,  among  brothers  and  sisters,  both  to 
hold  one's  own  and  to  co-operate,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  most  affectionate  judge. 

From  sucii  lioines  has  come  most  of  tlie 
leadership  of  America  in  every  field:  our 
statesmen,  scliolars.  inventors,  great  sol- 
diers, organizers,  divines,  teachers,  engi- 
neers, craftsmen.  .And  democracy  can  be 
lifted  only  by  leadersiiip.  It  is  the  gifted  and 
energetic  who  k'aven  and  lift  the  level  of  the 
masses,  who  never  can  lift  themselves  alone. 

.And  tliougli  environment  accounts  for 
niiicli  progress  in  I  fie  race,  inlieritance  ac- 
counts for  more.  Tliose  who  refuse  to  pass 
on  tlie  gifts  with  which  they  were  born  are 
withliolding  from  society  the  sources  of  its 
continuation  and  renewal,  and  whatever 
tiieir  other  contributions  may  Ix-.  are  failing 
the  coming  generations.  i  iiK  KM) 
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VALUE  MAKES  IT 
YOUR    BEST  BUY! 

Universal's  superb  quality  and  features 
make  this  the  finest  coffeemaker  money 
can  buy...  at  any  price!  No  wonder  it's 
America's  first  choice! 


CHOOSE    COFFEEMATIC  —  ITS   FLAVOR  -  SELECTOR 


Flavor-Selector  gives  choice 
of  coffee  strength. 


MAKES  IT  AMERICA'S  FAVORITE  COFFEEMAKER 


Redi-Lite  goes  on  when 
coffee  is  ready. 


i^^S^  ^^^^  Serve  right  at  the  table, 
'      \  V       coffee  stays  hot  .  .  .  full 


eight-cup  capacity. 


No  breakage,  no  fragile  parts. 


COFFEEMA  TIC 
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You  can't  go  wrong  with  Coffeematic!  Simply  set  the  Flavor-Selector  to 
mild,  medium  or  strong,  and  this  graceful  beauty  does  the  rest!  Fast  action 
"Cold  Water"  pump  makes  coffee  without  boiling.  When  coffee's  ready,  a 
light  goes  on.  but  Coffeematic  stays  on  the  job,  keeping  the  coffee  hot  'til 
the  last  perfect  cup  is  poured — just  as  delicious  as  the  first! 
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I  commend  to  you  our 
pleasant  California  custom 
of  the  Olive  Bowl'  says 

H   ^KATHLEEN  NORMS 


^^Ifs  an  easy,  well-liked  gesture  of  hospitality 
when  friends  drop  in...  an  enjoyable  'first  course 
when  just  the  family  comes  to  table" 

«  j'm  glad  to  hear  our  good  California 


custom  is  becoming  so  popular 
throughout  America  today,"  writes  Kath- 
leen Norris.  "Do  try  it  at  your  house  soon, 
if  you  haven't  already:  simply  fill  a  generous 
bowl  with  your  favorite  brand  of  California 
ripe  olives  and  set  them  out  for  all  to  enjoy, 
tompliments  never  fail  you." 

Ripe  olives  from  California  fill  an  honored 


place  in  the  diet.  Among  other  food  values, 
California  ripe  olives  offer  you  nourishing  pro- 
tein...and  they're  a  source  of  Vitamin  A,  and 
iron.  But  the  reason  California  ripe  olives  are 
famed  throughout  the  world  is  FLAVOR! 

Bite  into  one.  Here's  plump,  meaty  good- 
ness. Here's  good  eating.  Have  another. ..enjoy 
all  you  want!  (Yes,  even  if  you're  a  "calorie- 
counter."  For  8  to  10  California  ripe  olives 
just  about  equal  100  calories.) 


Thi»  2<lvcrtiwincnt  i»  publnl 

proccswjfs  of  California  ripe  o^^,  aciiiiK  I'lKCilicr  a«  the 
Olive  AilviMjry  hoard.  All  f-aliTi>r(iia  ripe  olive*  arc  ficl<l  to 
Standards  of  quality,  strictly  ^railed  and  correctly  laMlcd. 


THE  Cats  in  Our  Lives  is  a  delight- 
ful and  very  personal  account  of the 
many  cats  that  have  lived,  and  still 
live,  with  the  two  authors — movie 
actor  James  Mason  and  his  actress- 
wife,  Pamela  Kellino, 

The  Masons  have  all  kinds  of  cats, 
but  a  Siamese  always  leads  the  rest. 
Pamela  was  given  her  first  Siamese  for  a 
wedding  present  on  the  night  before  her 
wedding. 

"He  tvas  about  ten  weeks  old,  and  very 
loud-mouthed.  Instead  of  taking  to  me 
immediately,  like  every  cat  I  had  met  in 
the  past,  he  rushed  under  tlie  bed  and 
made  threatening  noises.  No  amount  of 
coaxing  had  any  effect.  I  couldn't  sit  up 
all  night  because  I  tvanted  to  look  reason- 
ably fresh  for  my  wedding.  So  I  got  into 
bed  and  managed  to  get  a  little  sleep.  But 
at  four  in  the  morning  I  was  awakened 
by  fearful  yowls.  When  a  Siamese  really 
gives  voice  it  is  something.  A  mixture  of  a 
baby's  scream,  a  howling  wind,  and  the 
death  agony  of  a  soprano.  ( I  have  learned 
to  love  the  sound.)  Anyhow,  my  new  kitten 
was  lying  on  his  back  under  my  bed  with 
all  his  claws  stuck  into  the  mattress  and 
dragging  himself  around,  kiting  out 
these  fearful  yetls.  My  pleas  were  quite 
useless.  He  struck  out  at  me  and  hissed 
and  told  me  to  go  to  hell.  When  I  offered 
food,  he  spat  and  shouted.  When  I  tried 
to  stroke  him  he  scratched.  Finally,  I  told 
him  that  I  hated  him  and  all  Siamese 
cats.  I  couldn't  uruler stand  him  at  all! 
This  tvas  Gamma,  my  first  Siamese  cat. 
I  have  never  been  without  one  sitwe  and  I 
never  will  be.  Let  all  the  praise  that  has 
ever  been  heaped  on  dogs,  horses,  cats  and 
children  be  added  together  in  favor  of  this 
wonderful  friend." 

This  department  admits  to  a  preju- 
dice for  and  against  certain  kinds  of 
cats.  We've  never  liked  wliite  cats,  and 
to  overcome  this  narrow-mindedness, 


went  to  the  Empire  Cat  Show  in  New 
York  this  year  to  see  the  famous  Rock- 
ridge  White  Marksman.  His  is  a  real 
"success  story."  It  began  with  a  shiver- 
ing kitten  found  under  the  snow  in  Mt. 
■Vernon,  N.  Y.,  almost  dead,  who  last 
year  walked  off  with  the  title  of  AU- 
American  Blue-Eye  White  Domestic 
Female  Short  Hair  Champion,  under 
the  name  Rockridge  White  Wistaria.  All 
Wistaria  needed  was  the  perfect  white, 
short-haired,  blue-eyed  mate,  who  was, 
after  much  search,  located  in  Joseph 
Riley's  Square  Deal  Vegetable  Em- 
porium in  downtown  New  York  near 
Washington  Market.  Rockridge  White 
Marksman  is  the  result,  the  pride  of  his 
parents,  now  fully  grown  and  on  exhi- 
bition at  the  cat  show. 

Well,  we  saw  the  champion.  We  satv 
the  family.  And  we  still  prefer  a  tiger 
coon  cat  or  a  cafe-au-lait  Siamese  to  any 
other  cat  in  the  world. 

A  visit  to  tlic  ztyo  is  a  1u>ld  step  after 
the  Cat  .Slum'.  Hill  ire  mutle  it,  and 
lieard  a  tiger  purr.  It  iiiis  stunetliinn 
lil.ea  lt-2')Jlyinf!  Ittiv,  Itiit  ingratiating 
noiiel lieless.  In  ii  rage  near  l>y  were 
lira  ytning  rreal  iires,  a  /Hirt-groirn 
lion  mill  a  /mrl -grtnrii  tiger,  (»>tli  fe- 
males. They  irere  horn  iihoiit  tiro 
days  apart,  and  the  niotlier  of  each 
refused  to  nurse  her  ehild.  .  is  a  ronse- 
tpienre  the  tiltle  liger  ami  the  little 
lion  Here  hroiighl  up  hy  hand,  on  a 
hollte,  and  together.  .\oir  they  are 
great  frieiuls  anil  niiilie  a  lerrifie  fuss 
if  anyone  tries  to  separate  lliein.  The 
lioness  is  nnigli  and  ohsl re/teroiis, 
anil  the  tigress  ealin  anil  satisfied  as 
anv  irell-fed  riil  iioiild  lie,  Inil  roni- 
/detely  in  i-ommand  of  the  situation 
and  always  the  dominating  forre. 

Helen  Traubcl,  Wagnerian  soprano, 
received  two  lion  cubs  as  a  Christtiias 
I)resent  from  Laurilz  Melcliior,  Wag- 
(Cimlintiiit  im  I'ane  Ifi) 
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JVlealtime  Ad 


FTere's  the  surest  w  ay  I  know  of  to  top  off  a  May  meal 
ust  right.  Simplest,  too.  Delight  vour  broorl  at 
linner's  end  with  mounds  of  ever-welcome,  nourish- 
ng  ice  cream!  And— please  — Meadow  Gold.  For  I 
think  Meadow  Gold  is  ice  cream  at  its  very  finest. 
>u  can  prove  this  to  yourself  just  by  sampling. 
1  vanilla,  notice  the  golden  tint  and  definite  "golden"' 
;~te.  That  tells  you  there  s  good,  country  cream  in  it. 

And  in  other  Meadow  Gold  flavors  vou'll  find, 
a-  1  iiave,  that  the  fruits  used  are  alwavs  ripe  and 
lelicious  . . .  the  nuts  crisp  and  fresh.  Next  time  you 
l  uy  ice  cream,  do  try  Meadow  Gold.  Packaged  with 
a  special  color  for  each  flavor  —  so  you  can  buv  the 
flavor  by  the  color.  If  you  like  a  touch  of  the  unusual  in 
ice  cream  de-serts,  here's  an  idea  1  know  vou'll  fancy: 

Meadow  Gold  '*M0ouble  Ovrkpr'' 

All  you  neeil  i!4  your  favorite  loaf  cake  and  a  pint  of 
Meadow  (tuKI  \  anilla  Ice  (^ream.  Slice  the  loaf  cake 
in  }  2"  slicea.  Diviile  the  ice  cream  into  8  equal  por- 
tions. Make  the  '^double  decker"'  with  two  slices  of 
cake  and  two  slices  of  ice  cream,  alternatiniz  the 
layers.  Top  with  a  rich  chocolate  sauce  made  in  a 
jiffy  by  simply  adding  \4  cup  of  boiling  water  to  1  cup 
of  CHOX  Instant  Hot  Chocolate. 


Wonderful,  this  Chox !  I  al- 
ways keep  some  on  hand.  Makes 
fine,  rich  fudge  and  chocolate 
cake  topping.  And  I  don't  think 
you  can  equal  it  for  a  good,  steam- 
ing cup  of  breakfast  or  bedtime 
chocolate!  Costs  about  what 
you'd  pay  for  the  best  cocoa.  But 


ventures 


the  difference  is  that  Chox  already  contains  uhole 
milk  and  sugar  as  well  as  cocoa  and  real  chocolate. 
Actually  saves  monev  because  no  extra  milk  is 
needed.  You  just  add  hot  water.  Try  some,  hm? 


I'm  not  the  anno^^ng  type 
that  bounces  out  of  bed  in 
the  morning  a-crackle  with 
instant  energ\-.  Are  vou?  If 
you  aren  t,  you'll  probably 
appreciate  mv  tried  and  tested 
recipe  for  earlv  sparkle.  It's  a  glass  of  sun-bright, 
ruby-red  Vegamato  Cocktail.  Different  from  any 
vegetable  juice  cocktail  vou  ever  tasted!  For  it's  the 
only  cocktail  which  blends  the  juices  of  seven  salad 
vegetables  with  the  sunnv  tang  of  real  lemon.  Just 
start  using  it.  I  promise,  a  glass  of  Vegamato  will 
spark  your  appetite  — for  eating  and  for  living! 


can't  stay  in  these 
spring  days  ? 


Neither  can  I!  But  I've  found  a  way  you  can  indulge 
the  g^■psv  in  vf)u  and  still  have  dinner  on  time.  Just 
keep  a  couple  of  packages  of  La  Choy  Chinese  Dinner 
on  the  shelf  I  Then  you  can  ramble  among  shops,  or 
garden  overtime,  just  as  you  please.  For  La  Choy 
Chinese  Din'ner  is  a  complete  and  tempting  Chow 
Mein  meal.  There's  a  can  of  savory  Chop  Suey.  a 
can  of  brown,  crunchv  Chow  Mein  Noodles,  and  a 
small  bottle  of  Soy  Sauce.  A  delightfully  different 
dinner  for  2  to  4  people.  Ready  to  serve  in  just  the 


hif  Mtfatrice 
f'nnkf 


time  it  takes  to  heat  the  Chop  Suey  and  Noodles. 
Get  some  today  at  your  grocer's  —  and  have  more 
time  to  enjov  this  wonderful  weather  ! 

Free  —  Book  of  27  4°hineNe  Recipes!  You'll  want 
this  booklet.  1  know!  A  treasure  house  f)f  fascinating 
recipes !  Mandarin  Salad  .  .  .  Golden  Pheasant  Omelet 
.  .  .  Egg  Foo  Yong  .  .  .  and  other  Oriental  wonders. 
Illustrated  with  color  photo-;.  And  free  — if  you  write 
at  once  to  Dept.  J-2,  LaChov  Food  Products  Division, 
Beatrice  Foods  Co.,  Archbold,  Ohio.  Send  todav! 


If  you've  a  hankering  to  be  talked  about  for  delicious 
and  unusual  cookerv,  I  give  you  this  with  my  bless- 
ing. Plenty  of  surprise  in  it!  And  for  family  lunch  or 
party  highlight,  it's  the  most  delightful  dish  I've 
tasted  in  years! 

tiai$»  Van  Fuetim 

3  tbsp.  >Ieadow  Gold  Butter  I  medium  size  onion 

\-2  clove  garlic  1  }^  cups  Vegamato 

^  cup  tomato  paste  1  tsp.  parsley,  minced 

1  Say  leaf  (optional)  3  s  tsp.  salt.dash  |iepper 

6  Meadow  <>old  KsKs  6  slices  hot  toast 

Melt  butler  in  frying  pan.  then  a<ld  onion  (minced) 
and  jrarlic.  (Place  ;;arlic  on  toothpick  for  easy  remi>%ai 
later.)  (^ook  slowly  until  tender  but  not  brown.  Add 
Vegamato.  tomato  paste,  parsley,  bay  leaf  and  sea- 
soning. Stir  until  combined,  t-over  and  cook  over  low 
heat  for  12  min..  stirring  occasionally.  Remove  garlic 
and  bay  leaf.  Break  ea<-h  <*g^kito  a  4'up  and  slip  it  into 
sauce.  <^ook.  #-overed.  over  very  low  heat.  1.5  min..  or 
less,  as  preferred.  Serve  eggs  on  toast  with  sauce  and 
a  sprinkle  of  grateil  Meadfiw  <rulil  C'.hei'se  if  desired. 


RK.MI>'I»EK: 

If  vou  re  very  demanding  about  butter  quality,  take  a  tip 
from  Chicago's  famous  Pump  Room.  Please  the  people  at 
your  table  with 


I  happen  to  know  that  Mevdow  Gold  is  the  butter  served  at 
ihe  Pump  Room  in  Chicago's  exclusive  Ambassador  East 
Hotel.  And  in  scores  of  other  world-renowned  dining  places. 
Vi  hich  I  think  proves  that  when  you  ask  vour  grocer  for 
Meadow  Gold,  you'll  get  as  ifte  butter  a-  money  can  buy! 

c  1949,  Beatrice  Foods  Co. 
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This  Spacious  Caloric 
Cooks  Entire  Meal 
At  The  Same  Time 


With  a  roomy  Ultramatic  Caloric 
Gas  Range,  you'll  never  be  handi- 
capped for  lack  of  cooking  space. 
Yovir  entire  meal — soup,  roast, 
vegetables,  p>^try  and  coffee — 
can  be  cooking  at  the  same  time 
— and  done  at  the  same  instant. 

And  think  of  all  the  other  de- 
sirable Caloric  featiores.  Flavor- 
Saver  Dual  Burners  give  you 
"Flexible  Heat"— exact  "meas- 
ured" temperatures  for  perfect 
cooking.  Save  lots  of  gas,  too. 

With  Caloric's  Automatic  Oven 
Time  Control,  meals  practically 
cook  themselves  while  you  go 
shopping,  or  to  the  movies. 

Caloric's  Porcelain  Enamel 
Finish,  inside  and  out.  Removable 
Broiler  and  other  easy-cleaning 
features  make  the  Ultramatic 


lUTH  SHELDON,  famoiR  Washington,  D.  C, 
home  economist,  gives  high  marks  to  fhe 
time-saving  convenience  of  this  roomy  Caloric 
Range  with  6  burners,  2  ovens  and  2  broilers. 


Caloric  America's  Easiest  Range 
to  Clean  and  Keep  Clean. 

For  list  of  local  dealers  see 
"Caloric"  in  classified  tel.  book — 
or  write  Caloric  Stove  Corp., 
1232  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 


,S  ROOM  FOR  evE^y^ 


 -VEGETABLE 


 ROAS? 


ROUS 


America's  Easiest  Range 
to  Keep  Clean 


Specially  tnginpj-red  mrjdvU  for  UM  with 
l./'-fia*  (••hr.llM-  yan).  Kuery  model 
can  include  "CP"  (mlure»  if  detired. 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 
nerian  tenor.  They  are  now  (the  Hons) 
in  the  St.  Louis  zoo,  and  are  named 
Helen  and  Lauritz. 


On  June  10,  1948,  the  commander 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Kepiihlic, 
Department  of  New  York,  rapped  liis 
^avel  for  the  last  time.  James  Hard, 
106  years  ohi,  sounde<l  the  82n<l  and 
final  encampment  of  tlie  G.A.R.  in 
the  state,  read  a  prayer,  called  the 
roll  and  then  closed  the  hooks  for  all 
time. 

As  the  men  of  the  Civil  War  have 
died  off,  so  have  the  K-9  Corps  veterans 
of  World  War  II.  In  1947,  278  war  dogs 
were  registered;  in  1948,  only  191.  And 
the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  has  an- 
nounced with  regret  the  death  of  Blackie 
Halligan,  outstanding  pigeon  hero  of 
the  Pacific.  Blackie  was  cited  and  deco- 
rated after  being  wounded  by  Japanese 
flak  on  Guadalcanal  while  successfully 
carrying  back  to  headquarters  a  patrol 
message  that  led  to  the  extermination 
of  300  enemy  troops.  As  far  as  we  know, 
Kaiser,  aged  32,  veteran  pigeon  of 
World  War  I,  is  still  living.  (Normal 
life  expectancy  for  a  pigeon  is  9  years.) 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTO 


Kaiser  (left)  and  descendant. 

Kaiser  was  captured  by  American 
troops  during  the  Meuse  offensive.  Now 
definitely  on  the  right  side.  Kaiser  has 
sired  many  of  the  homing  pigeons  used 
in  World  War  II,  though  still  wearing 
on  his  left  leg  the  aluminum  identifica- 
tion band  he  wore  when  captured,  em- 
bossed with  the  German  imperial 
crown. 

• 

Remember  ANIMAL  FARM,  by 
George  Orwell,  which  described  the 
Soviet  system  through  the  medium  of 
barnyard  figures?  Now  there's  a  similar 
book  for  children,  THE  BEAR  FACTS, 
by  Polly  Culbertson.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  Big  Black  Bear  who  lives  in  a 
big  black  cave  behind  an  iron  curtain. 
He  tries  craftily  to  get  the  smaller  ani- 
mals into  the  cave  with  him,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  luring  in  the  little  Chip- 
munk and  the  Squirrel.  But  most  of 
the  other  animals  join  hands  against 
him.  in  the  end  he  is  destroyed, 
with  hornets,  wasps  and  bees  flying 
through  the  air.  You  get  the  idea. 
And  whether  or  not  you  approve,  you 
can't  fail  to  he  sharply  interested. 


Suddenly— and  at  long  last — we  are 
roused  on  all  sides.  Conservation  books 
are  pouring  in  telling  us  how  we've  mis- 
used the  good  old  earth  and  warning  us 
what  to  do  before  it  is  too  late,  about 
saving  our  dwindling   food  supply. 

(Ol  H  l>I.IIM)K|{KI>  IM-ANET,  by  /'Viir- 
J'n-lil  Oshnrn,  'I'HK  KOAI)  TO  SlJK- 
vivAL,  by  If'illiain  Voni,  and  rumi- 
nations from  time  to  time  by  Louis 
Itroirijif'ld.)  There  are  also  a  number  of 
excellent  books  on  the  jxjsitive  side, 
mostly  about  new  Palestine— Israel, 
f  (Conlinurd  on  Page  IS) 


NO  DUST  BAC 
TO  EMPTY 


•  •  • 


ITS  QUIET 


closet: 


(Rhymes  with  'do  it') 


VACUUM  CLEANER 


It's  actually  two  vacuum  cleaners  in  one! 
Cleans  your  carpets  bettert\\&n  an  upright 
...yet  gives  you  the  light,  easy-to-handle 
efficiency  of  a  tank-type  cleaner!  Bright- 
ens draperies  and  upholstery ...  suction- 
sweeps  bare  floors... dusts  furniture... 
even  sprays  paint,  waxes  floors,  de-moths 
closets!  See  it. . .  try  the  new  Lewy  t  yourself! 

COMES  COMPLCTB-NO  EXTRAS  TO  BUY! 


LEWYT'S  REVOLUTIONARY 
NO.  80  CARPET  NOZZLE 

Cleans  rugs  more  thoroughly  thon 
ever  beforcl  Acluolly  qets  more  em- 
bedded dirl... picks  up  more  lint, 
thread,  and  hair. ..yet  with  /ess  car- 
pet weorl  It  will  omazc  you! 


FREE 


I  PICTURE  BOOKLET  ON  MODERN 
'  HOME  CLEANING.  WRITE  TODAYI 


L*wyt  Corporation,  Vacuum  Cleaner  Divition 
66  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  New  York 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


lere's  new  freedom  fiom  sink  drudgery ! 


Hate  scrubbing  messy  pots  and  pans?  Use  S.O.S.  every  day, 
as  thousands  of  women  now  do.  Saves  work!  Saves  time! 
S.O.S.  cleans,  scours,  polishes.  It  works  so  fast,  you  work  less. 


\  \  ^  // 


try  this  easy  S.O.S  way  to  dean  pots  and  pans 


"PYREX" WARE— easier  to  clean!  S.O.S. 
quickly  scrubs  off  food  that's  crusted 
on,  wipes  away  "boiled-over"  streaks. 
Soap  in  each  S.O.S.  pad  cuts  grease 
—  hustles  you  through  the  job  — 
lightens  daily  sink  drudgery! 


STOVES — easier  to  clean !  S.O.S.  quick- 
ly removes  crusted  grease  from 
grills,  stove  tops  and  burners.  Cleans 
broilers,  oven  racks.  Handy  oval 
S.O.S.  gets  into  corners  —  makes 
light  work  of  stove-cleaning. 


WHITE-WALL  TIRES  — easier  to 
clean!  Amazing  S.O.S.  re- 
moves curb  marks  and  dirt. 
Car  owners,  auto  dealers,  tire 
dealers  agree  S.O.S.  is  best 
for  white-wall  tires.  Try  it! 


Use  S.O.S  every  d&Y 

It  works  so  fast ' 
YOU  work  less  ! 


©  The  S.O.S.  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 
S.O.S.  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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ttjod  today 
desems 
the  finest 
protection  / 


Extra-Heavy . . .  Cut-Rite  is  waxed 
through  and  through,  not  just  sur- 
face waxed.  Saves  expensive  meat, 
keeps  leftover  chicken,  lamb  and 
beef  from  drj'ing  out.  Keeps  sand- 
wiches for  hours  ..  ."right  from 
the  kitchen"  moist  and  delicious. 


No  Waste  in  Handling . . .  Cut-Rite 
is  extra -heavy  yet  perfectly  pliable. 
Twist  it— there's  no  wasteful  break- 
ing, no  splitting !  Save  icebox  space 
by  wrapping  small  things  small  and 
tucking  in  corners.  A  Scott  Paper 
Product. 


tears  easily 


/V\ore  Women  choose  it 

. . .  lov/e  to  use  it/ 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 
where  conservation  is  No.  1  government 
policy  and  deserts  are  blooming.  Tlierc 
is  even  a  book  on  the  subject  for  chil- 
dren: Thk  Ln-iLE  Tractor  Who 
Travki.ki)  to  Israel,  by  Evelyn 
C.reenherti.  It  is  not  only  for  Jewish 
children,  but  for  all  children  who  will 
have  to  grow  up  and  do  their  bit  to 
save  humankind  from  starvation. 


National  Pickle  Week  falls  in  the 
lovely  month  of  May.  .ft  this  year's 
convention  Atnerigo  f  'espiicci  is  to  he 
honored,  we  hear.  Only  ittciden  tally 
was  Amerigo  a  traveler  with  a  name 
to  he  long  rememhered.  By  vocation 
he  teas  a  pickle  dealer  in  Seville. 


Why,  we  onee  asked  in  this  column, 
did  Gary  Grant  do  stilt-walking?  "To 
make  a  living,"  writes  in  Madeline  Lee, 
who  signs  herself  "Old  Timer,"  "and  to 
break  into  show  business.  He  was  the 
'  rear  end '  of  the  comedy  horse  with  the 

collier's 


"Like  all  comedians,  I  suppose  you 
hope  someday  to  play  Hamlet." 

Lumas  Troupe."  And  speaking  of  "old- 
timers,"  it  is  good  to  realize  how  they 
last.  For  twenty  years  now  we've  been 
seeing,  not  only  Gary  Grant,  but  Glau- 
dette  Colbert,  Joan  Crawford,  Bing 
Crosby,  Bette  Davis,  Clark  Gable,  Bob 
Montgomery,  Walter  Pidgeon,  Barbara 
Stanwyck,  Spencer  Tracy.  Long  may 
they  wave ! 

• 

Katharine  Cornell,  who  has  prob- 
ably the  longest  llieater  runs  of  any 
actress,  was  Hearing  tlie  end  of  one  of 
her  tours  when  I\lrs.  Roosevelt  asked 
her,  "Now  what  ivill  you  do?''  To 
which  Miss  Cornell  replied,  "Enjoy  a 
cold."  She  is  always  having  colds,  and 
always,  during  her  periods  of  work, 
having  to  subdue  them. 


Here  are  a  Jew  outstanding  current 
books,  not  destined  for  enormous  sales, 
but  each  unique  in  its  field: 

Design  in  Sweden  Today,  edited 
by  ike  H.  Huldt  and  Eva  Benedicks, 

and  published  by  The  Swedish  Institute 
for  Cultural  Relations,  is  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  A  small  book  of  photographs  of 
modern  art  in  furniture,  textiles,  ce- 
ramics— the  manifestation,  one  would 
say,  of  a  calm  spirit.  It  is  hard  to  think 
the  world  is  going  to  pieces  when  you 
see  this  pure,  clear,  simple  art. 

The  City  of  the  Bees,  by  Frank 
S.  Siiiari,  a  Story  of  romance  and  high 
adventure  in  a  colony  of  wild  bees  living 
in  the  heart  of  a  forest  oak.  Badgers  at- 
tack it,  and  iiordes  of  roblxT  bees.  Dis- 
eases decimate  its  numbers  Ants  steal 
honey  from  the  bees'  tongues.  Wasps 
paralyze  them.  Wars  are  fougiit  in 
which  the  death  of  a  whole  population 
is  staked  against  the  death  of  one  (|ue(;n 
Ik'C.  It  is  iK-autifully  written  and  will 
((Jrinlinitril  im  Pnite  ^1) 


His  course 
is  set  for 

Sweeter  Song! 


What  little  feathered  pirate 
wouldn't  feel  perky  with  French's 
on  the  horizon?  Any  canary's 
song  depends  on  his  happiness 
and  health — and  these  depend  on 
his  diet.  Always  feed  French's 
Bird  Seed  and  Biscuit — favored 
for  generations — the  complete  diet 
of  twelve  tested  ingredients. 

A  haphazard  mixture  of  a 
few  common  seeds  isn't  what 
your  pet  needs.  He  should  have 
the  nourishment  and  stimulation 
of  French's  Bird  Seed  and  Biscuit. 
So  many  canary  owners  realize 
this,  that  7  out  of  10  are  feeding 
French's.  Try  French's — for 
just  ten  days — and  listen! 


There's  extra  sons:  in  this 


tempting  Biscuit 


A  French's  Bird 
Biscuit,  chockful 
of  cana  ry  "good  ies, " 
comes  in  every 
package  of  French's 
Bird  Seed.  Fed  to- 
gether, the  Seed 
and  the  Biscuit 
make  the  complete 
diet  your  canary 
craves. 


frencVs 


BIRD  SEED 
BISCUIT 

THf  U«Gf$r  $£lt/NC  BIRD  $f£0  \H  AMtRICA 
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.  ,  .  and  a  thousand  tomorrows 
will  prove  it! 


THE  FIRST  CHANCE  you  have,  go  and  look  at 
this  great,  new  1949  General  Electric  Space 
Maker  Refrigerator. 

You'll  know — instinrtivelv — that  it's  the  one 
for  you  to  huy! 

And  every  day  you  use  it — week  after  week, 
year  after  year — will  prove  how  right  you  were! 

For  everything  about  this  refrigerator  .  .  .  from 
the  clean  simplicity  of  its  styling  to  its  sealed-in 
refrigerating  system  ...  is  designed  to  be  right  in 
the  beginning  and  stay  right  through  years  of  use. 

The  chief  reason,  of  course,  is  the  famous 
General  Electric  sealed-in  refrigerating  system. 
Airtight  and  oiltight,  this  dependable  system  has 
never  been  excelled  for  efficient,  economical  oper- 
ation .  .  .  year  in,  year  out. 

Decide  now  on  a  new  refrigerator.  Decide  now 
on  a  General  Electric.  You'll  always  be  glad  you 
did!  General  Electric  Company,  Bridgeport  2, 
Connecticut. 


The  new  1949  General  Electric 
Space  Maker  Refrigerator 


Practical  Advantages  .  .  .  Usable  Accessories  .  .  .  Lifelong  Conveniences 


olds  more  food!  The  G-l'^  S|)a<  <  Maker 
ves  you  up  to  3^  uiore  relVigerated  food 
orage  in  the  same  Hoor  space. 


Butter  conditioner  in  door!  Ki-cps  huiter 
at  just  the  right  temperature  lor  easy, 
wasteless  spreading. 


Ample  frozen-food  compartment!  Ilolils       Big  bottle  storage!  Hooui  i'ri<>iii:li  loi  12 

21  pa<'kag(!s  of  frozen  foods,  plus  four  ice  sipiare  quart-size  milk  l>ol(los.  Takes  tall 
trays  (20  cubes  each).  bottles  with  stoppers,  too! 


More  than  2  million  G-E  Refrigerators  in  use 
10  years  or  longer 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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WOODBURY  PRESENTS  NEW  MIRACLE  DISCOVERY  FOR  LOVELIER  SKIN 


In  Penaten,  Woodbury  introduces  a  modern-miracle  . . . 
a  'penetrating  ingredient  new  ly  developed. 

Almost  unbelievable!  Penaten  means  Woodbury 

De  Luxe  Cold  Cream  penetrates  deeper  into  pore  openings! 

Cleanses  deeper  and  cleaner.  Seeks  out  grime 

and  make-up.  Amazingly  thorough— tJwroughhj  gentle. 

Your  skin  looks  clearer  because  it's  cleaner! 

Twin  miracle!  Penaten  helps  Woodbury's  rich  skin 
softeners  penetrate  deeper.  Seep  deeper  into  pore  openings. 
Skin  is  smoother,  softer— glorious  as  never  before! 


Today,  get  this  new,  new  magic  — Woodbury 
De  Luxe  Cold  Cream  with  Penaten.  See  the  difference  — 
the  lovely,  lovely  difference  —  in  your  skin! 

Jars  with  smart  pink-and-gold 
labels.  Trial  size,  20^  to  largest 
luxury  sizes,  $139.  Plus  tax. 


Your  c/e^f^ 


Woodbury 


CUANSES  - SMOOTHS 


/fyoc/r  s/u'nfs  c/ry . . . 


Woodbury 


A/e^,  Deef?er  Q offer) in^  m'tA.  T5A/AT£A/  I 

/rv  l/\/ooSury  Ve  io/e  Vry  S/u  'ru  Cream 


A  marvel,  too!  .  .  .  the  velvet  beauty  that 
comes  to  dry  skin  .  .  .  througli  deeper,  richer 
softening!  Penaten,  in  Woodbury  De  Luxe 
Dry  Skin  Cream,  helps  rich,  smoothing 


emollients  penetrate  into  pore  openings. 
Lanolin's  softening  benefits  go  deeper, 
softening  tiny  lines  .  .  .  smoothing  flaky 
roughness  to  fresher,  younger-looking  beauty. 
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Co^ume 

^  GcMTcloil 

help  you  achieve  that  smart,  all-of-a- 

color  "costume  look".  They're 
lovely,  long- wearing  nylons  specially 

created  in  ensemble  shades  of 
Moonlight,  Stardust,  Sunset,  Dawn, 
Sherry,  Champagne,  and  Luster. 


(Continued  from  Page  18) 
appeal  to  readers  of  fancy  as  well  as  to 
bee  tenders. 

The  Mystery  of  "A  Pubuc  Man," 
by  Frank  Malay  Anderson,  unravels 
a  real  historical  incident.  In  1879  a  fa- 
mous magazine  carried,  in  four  install- 
ments, unsigned,  "The  Diary  of  a 
Public  Man."  From  the  "Diary"  have 
come  several  well-known  sayings  of 
Lincoln,  and  many  anecdotes  which 
everyone  has  been  accepting  as  au- 
thentic. But  neither  in  1879  nor  since 
has  anyone  been  able  to  discover  the 
identity  of  the  writer.  Now  Mr.  Ander- 
son has  done  it — or  practically  done  it. 
But  it  is  his  method  of  detective  work 
that  makes  the  book  so  fascinating. 


Two  first-class  mysteries  which 
we've  just  caught  up  with  are  THE 
Franchise  Affair,  by  Josephine 
Tey,  and  HE  DIDN'T  MiND  Danger, 
by  Michael  Gilbert.  BLUE  HARPSI- 
CHORD, by  David  Keith,  is  good,  too, 
on  the  funny  farcical  side. 


Gene  Fowler,  who  has  in  the  past 
earned  astronomical  pay  checks  in  the 
movies,  and  can  do  so  again  any  day  he 
chooses  to,  has  deserted  it  all  in  favor  of 
writing  for  his  own  pleasure — and  the 
public's,  one  may  add.  His  latest  biog- 
raphy, Beau  James:  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Jimmy  Walker,  is  a  remark- 
able book.  Remarkable  for  its  research 
(checked  and  double-checked)  into  the 
smallest  crevice  of  Jimmy  Walker's 
fabulous  career,  and  for  its  deep  nos- 
talgia. Many  of  us  have  lived  to  scorn 
the  '20's,  but  none  of  us  can  forget  the 
fun  we  had.  We  get  a  little  teary  over 
Moanin'  Low  and  Hallelujah  and  I'll 
See  You  Again.  Those  of  us  in  New 
York  approve  highly  of  the  children's 
playground  in  Central  Park  where  the 
old  Casino  restaurant  used  to  stand, 
but  we  shall  never  forget  the  soft  music 
and  the  lanterns  against  the  dark  trees 
of  the  park  and  the  elegance  of  those 
evening  dresses  that  stopped  short  at 
the  knees.  Those  were  the  days  when 
Jimmy  Walker  held  forth.  He  was  not  a 
good  mayor.  But  he  happened  to  live  in 
a  Lucullan  day  and  made  the  most  of  it. 
He  was  Mr.  New  York. 

Jimmy  Walker's  father  arrived  in 
New  York  from  Ireland  in  1857.  That 
was  the  day  tvhen  most  of  the  Irish 
got  off  the  boat  at  Boston — because  it 
was  six  dollars  cheaper  than  contin- 
uing on  to  New  York. 


Fly  fishermen  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
century  A.  D.,  Macedonian  fishermen 
were  doing  the  same  thing,  come  May. 
In  a  zoology  of  that  day  Claudius  Aeli- 
anus  writes  that  these  fishermen  "cover 
a  hook  with  a  purplish  wool  and  fasten 
to  this  wool  two  wings,  similar  in  color  to 
beeswax,  from  the  plumage  or  wattles  of 
a  cock.  The  fishing  rod  is  six  feet  long, 
and  the  line  likewise.  This  trap  they  let 
down  into  the  river." 


Educated  young  men  get  bald- 
headed  sooner  than  uneducated  ones, 
or  so  says  Ur.E.  1i.  A  rmatt^f,  of  Imh  - 

donderry,  in  his  report  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Physical  Anthro- 
pologists. According  to  his  findings  in 
Europe,  premature  baldness  is  high 
among  male  intellectuals  in  Great 
Britain,  Sweden  and  Switzerlaml,  but 
strangely  enough,  rare  in  France, 
reaching  a  low  of  5  per  cent  in  the 
Paris  region. 


Try  this  remarkable  double- 
textured  tissue  today  and  you 
too  will  like  it!  It's  not  only 
soft  as  cleansing  tissue — it's 
really  firm,  too — because  it's 
actually  two  layers  of  tissue! 


"Sofl-Weve"  "Scotties"  "soft  as  old  linen"  Reg.  U.  S.  Pol.  Off. 


(mm 

are  softies ! 


^  (mctHwi  "t^due  ^  Scott  t^xiti  1^0^  OA  ofil  jlinenl  ,« 


((jordom  V 
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TRAVEL 


This  attractive  woman  traveled  a  thousand  miles  today.  Looks  as 
though  she  just  stepped  out  of  a  bandbox,  doesn't  she? 
Yet,  she  is  just  one  of  thousands  of  modern  American  women 
who  travel  by  Flagship.  It  might  even  be  you . . . 

You'd  choose  American  because  you're  a  wise  shopper.  You  Icnow 

this  modern  way  of  travel  saves  wear  and  tear  on  your  clothes, 

on  your  smart  hair-do,  but... most  of  all  on  yon  yourself.  Miles  melt 

into  minutes  on  a  Flagship.  1  hat's  why  at  journey's  end  you're  refreshed, 

rested,  as  perfectly  groomed  as  when  you  boarded  the  plane. 

Air  travel  can  make  this  possible  for  you. 


-4U  YEAR  'ROUND,  TRAVfl  /S  Bf rTER  8r  AIR  .  .  .  BEST  BY 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES"' 
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FIGHTING  CANCER... 

in  Cowley  County, 
Kansas 


Another  M\  [or 
Volunteers 

By  Margaret  Hiekey 


THIRTY-five  years  ago  a  group  of  doctors  founded  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  for  the  purpose  of  educating  both  the 
lay  and  the  professional  groups  in  the  implications  of  the 
disease.  By  1936,  many  leaders,  feeling  they  had  reached  their 
limits  in  arousing  the  public,  turned  to  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  for  help.  This  organization  then  launched  an  in- 
tensified program  of  education,  later  extending  its  activities  to 
include  service  to  cancer  patients.  In  the  meantime,  much  has 
been  accomplished  toward  breaking  down  popular  prejudice 
against  open  discussion  of  the  disease,  and  responsible  volunteers 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  have  found  many  ways  to  serve. 

What  Some  States  are  itoina 

In  Michigan,  volunteers  have  introduced  the  American  Cancer 
Society  into  each  of  its  eighty-three  counties.  To  fairs,  along  with 
prize-winning  bakery  goods  and  pedigreed  stock,  go  the  society's 
educational  exhibits.  Mrs.  Harold  H.  Cornelius,  state  commander 
of  the  Michigan  Division,  believes  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able features  of  the  state  program. 

In  Grand  Rapids  is  the  Kent  County  Medical  Society's  new 
Cancer  Detection  Center.  Clinical  aides  have  joined  in  the  volun- 
teer program  at  the  center,  helping  to  weigh  and  measure  the 
examinee,  take  temperature,  pulse  and  respiration;  conduct 
vision,  hearing  and  other  tests.  Other  volunteers  perform  clerical 
and  secretarial  duties. 

"The  Little  Red  Door"  in  Indianapolis  is  the  information 
center  and  permanent  office  of  the  Marion  County,  Indiana, 
Cancer  Society.  Officials  estimate  they  serve  a  good  cross-section 
of  this  half-urban,'  half-rural  area  of  approximately  500,000 
people.  Conveniently  situated  on  the  campus  of  the  Indianapolis 
General  Hospital  and  the  Indiana  University  Medical  Center,  the 
office  is  the  center  of  volunteer  activities.  The  latest  project  is  a 
Mobile  Cancer  Health  Education  Unit,  which  now  tours  the  state. 

Volunteers  Work  in  Hospitals 

In  iNew  lork  s  Sydenham  Hospital,  4  of  the  20  volunteers  do 
case-aid  work  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Frances  M.  Kline,  Med- 
ical Social  Service  director.  Bellevue  Hospital  has  388  volunteers 
who  gave  4952  hours  during  November,  1948.  Memorial  Hospital 
for  Cancer  and  Allied  Diseases  has  145  volunteers,  6  of  them 
men,  ranging  from  elevator  operator  to  trained  Nurse's  Aides. 

These  examples  are  typical  of  the  work  being  done  by  volun- 
teers in  divisions  of  the  Field  Army  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  throughout  the  country. 

"Our  program  couldn't  get  along  without  volunteers,"  says 
Mrs.  Harold  Milligan,  national  commander  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  "The  shortage  of  doctors,  nurses  and  medical 
social  workers  has  been  aggravated  by  the  increasing  age  of  the 
population  and  its  resulting  increase  of  chronic  diseases.  This 
means  that  if  professionals  are  to  spread  their  trained  care  farther 
volunteers  must  help  where  they  can."  THE  END 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Snell,  a  volunteer,  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Sullivan,  president 
of  Cowley  County  home-demonstration  units,  check  case-history 
sheet  with  Mrs.  Carl  Telford,  who  has  been  a  cancer  patient. 


rOU  may  go  back  to  school  Monday,  Leila,"  the  white-coated  surgeon 
smiled  at  the  wide-eyed,  serious  little  six-year-old  who  sat  facing  him. 
'You  can  play  hopscotch,  and  you  can  jump  rope.  Just  be  sure  to  report 
to  Doctor  Hynds  in  six  weeks.  I'm  going  to  take  you  off  my  'worry  list.' " 

That  was  five  years  ago  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  one  of  two  hospitals  in  Win- 
field,  Kansas,  having  tiunor  clinics  approved  by  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cancer  in  this  county-eeat  town  of  10,000 
people.  The  patient,  Leila  Smith,  from  another  town,  had  been  referred  to  the 
clinic  by  a  young  physician  who  realized  as  a  result  of  his  examination  that  an 
enlargement  in  Leila's  abdomen  might  be  cancer. 

"But  why  must  we  take  Leila  to  Winfield?"  Leila's  father  had  argued  at 
the  time. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  adamant.  She  had  carefully  read  the  pamphlet  left  ^her  door 
by  a  member  of  the  American  Cancer  Society.  She  went  to  the  Ci^^c  Center  in 
Winfield,  headquarters  for  the  Cowley  County  Chapter  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  and  explained  her  problem.  She  found  that  the  child  could  receive  aid 
as  soon  as  the  Cowley  County  Welfare  Department  approved  her  case.  X-ray 
diagnosis  showed  that  Leila  Smith  had  cancer  of  the  kidney.  Now,  five  years 
after  removal  of  the  diseased  organ,  Leila  is  as  strong  and  sturdy-looking  as 
her  three  brothers  and  sister. 

Leila's  recovery  was  no  accident.  Detection  of  her  malignancy  in  its  early 
stages,  and  expert  treatment  available  in  her  own  county,  are  the  result 
of  intelligent  planning.  Cowley  County  is  unquestionably  onetof  the  best  in- 
formed sections  in  the  entire  nation  on  the  subject  of  cancer. 

If  any  two  people  can  be  given  credit  for  the  spread  of  this  information, 
they  are  Mrs.  Leland  W.  Kesler,  pioneer  worker  in  the  Field  Army,  and  Dr. 
Howard  E.  Snyder,  president  of  the  Kansas  Division  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  They  are  both  residents  of  Winfield.  Doctor  Snyder  has  worked  un- 
tiringly for  state-wide  establishment  of  tumor  clinics.  And  there  are  few  homes 
in  the  county  in  which  Mrs.  Kesler  and  her  (Continued  on  Page  ZSi) 


DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE  PREFER 


MR.  PETER  PERKINS,  inter- 
national 8-goal  polo  player. 
Mr.  Perkins  is  a  discriminat- 
ing judge  of  horses  and  is 
equally  discriminating  in 
his  choice  of  cigarettes. 


Discriminating  people  prefer  Herherl  Tareyton  because  tliey  ap- 
preciate the  kind  of  smoking  that  only  a  cork  tip  can  give.  The  cork  lip 
doesn't  stick  to  the  hps  ,  .  .  it's  clean  and  firm.  And  di-crirninating 
people  prefer  llerhert  Tareyton  In-cause  their  modern  size  not  only  means 
a  longer,  cocder  smoke,  hut  that  extra  measure  of  fine  tobacco  makes 
Herbert  Tareyton  today's  most  unusual  cigar(!tte  value. 

THERE'S    SOMETHING    ABOUT    THEM    YOU'LL  LIKE 

'  opr.,  I  Mr  Ainrrlcnn  1  ohAcci  C^impaDy 
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EASY-TO-MAKE  COTTONS 

YOU  will  love  them  for  suiiimer — crisp  and  fresh,  easy  lo  laiindel 
W  ear  ihein  as  hriiiich  coats,  afternoon  dresses  lind  on  the  heach.  B 
comfortable,  be  pretty — make  more  than  one  for  your  wardrobe.  Even  | 
beginner  can  follow  these  simple  patterns. 


2484.  CAPE-COLLARED  WRAP- 
AROUND. 25c.  To  make  in  dots  or 
contrasting  plain  colors.  Sizes;  12  to  20, 


2481.    EYELET-TRIMMED  WRAP- 
AROUND. 25c.  Lovely  in  dotted  Swiss. 
Sizes:  10  to  18. 


248.-!.    SHORT-SLEEVED  WRAP- 
AROUND. 25c.  Trimmed  with  cotton- 
lace  butterflies.  Sizes:  12  to  20. 


2.547.   FOUR-WAY   PATTERN.  50c. 
IVlake  this  version  in  v«-liite  pique. 
Size^:  12  to  20. 


2485.    HALTER-NECKLINE  WRAP- 
AROUND. 25c.  Available  only  in  sizes 
10,  12,  14  and  18. 


2487.  WRAP-AROUND  WITH 
QUILTED  BORDER.  25c.  Try  this  in 
bright  chintz.  Sizes:  10,  12  and  14, 


2488.  WRAP-AROUND  WITH  RUF- 
FLED TRIMMING.  25c.  Charming  in 
gingham.  Sizes:  12  to  20, 


2482.  SLEEVELESS  WRAP-AROUND. 
25c.   Bound  v%-itli  contrasting  color. 
Sizes:  Stnall,  Medium,  Large, 


OTIIKII  FKATl  IIKK 

/.n/t  are  sent  free  on  request.  They  ftive  lille.  number  and  price  of  all  our  booklets  anil  patterns. 


>(K|8.  List  of  Dkpartmkntai.  Booklkts. 

Kor  ymir  home.  Kurdcn,  Ix'uuty, 
cntiTtaininR  and  iliild  larr. 

IWi.  Si  n-Di;i>  Booklet  I.iiikakv. 

UiW).  Lisr  JocKNAL  Hat  ami  Bag 
I'atii.kns. 

2333.  Ciiii.DRKN  s  I'aitkrns  List. 


2076.  TiiiNc;s-ro-\Vi:AK  Patterns.  Aprons, 

bitiiiscs.  accessories. 
1.171.  Rki  krkni  K  List  ok  K.sitteb  and 

(■ro(  HKrKi)  I'aitkrns. 
17.'i2.  IIandrrai- r-l'Ai  I KRN  List.  Things 

for  yon  to  m.ikc  for  your  home. 

your  childri'n,  nWi*  or  yourself. 


W'eu'ill  itl'i'ltv  \eiiilanv  iif  these  booklets  and  patterns  if  you'll  order  hy  name  and  number.  They 
mil  be  mailed  aityu  here  in  the  I  'nited  Slates  and  (  anada  upon  re<eipt  of  stamps,  cash,  check  or 
money  order.  Do  not  send  stamped,  addressed  envelopes  or  .Saviniis  .Stamps.  Headers  in  all 
fireign  countries  should  send  International  Heply  (  oupons,  purchased  at  their  Post  office.  I'lease 
address  all  requests  to  the  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  I'hiladelphia  5,  I'enno. 


Its  distinctive  styling  goes 
far  beyond  just  pleasing 
the  eye.  Here's  design  that 
flows  naturally  from  ad- 
vanced engineering  ...  to 
fit  form  to  function  .  .  . 
to  offer  you  a  great  New 
Plymouth  that,  inside  and 
out,  is  better  in  every  way! 


Beaut/  w/t/i  J?eason 

That  sweeping,  new  low  sil- 
houette is  something  to  see. 
And  this  is  beauty  with  a 
reason.  It  helps  give  you  a 
great  new  car  that's  easier  to 
use  in  all  ways.  It's  easy  to 
start — easy  to  stop — easy  to 
drive  — easy  to  put  in  the 
garage — easy  to  park — easy 
to  service — easy  to  see  out  of 
— easy  to  get  in  and  out  of. 


Beauty  for  Comfort 

The  beautiful  new  interior 
styling  is  even  better  than  it 
looks.  The  famous  chair- 
height  seats  are  now  even 
wider.  There's  plenty  of  room 
for  long  legs  and  high  hats. 
Windows  lift  and  lower  eas- 
ier. Diagonally  mounted  rear 
shock  absorbers  resist  side- 
sway.  Famous  Air  Pillow 
Ride  is  smoother  than  ever! 


Beauty  for  Convenience 

There's  no  starter  button  or 
pedal  in  the  New  Plymouth. 
You  just  turn  the  ignition 
key — and  the  engine  starts! 
The  handsome  new  instru- 
ment panel  has  everything 
where  you  want  it.  Fenders 
flow  into  the  body  but  they're 
separate  and  detachable  — 
and  it  doesn't  cost  a  fortune 
to  repair  them! 


Beauty  for  Safety 

The  greatly  increased  glass 
area  in  the  New  Plymouth  is 
nice  to  look  at  from  the  out- 
side. But  it's  there  to  look 
out  of  from  the  inside.  Both 
windshield  and  rear  window 
are  larger.  The  entire  car  is 
designed  to  give  the  driver  a 
clear,  undistorted  view  of 
the  road  in  all  directions — 
day  and  night — rain  or  shine ! 


.A  ^ 'Just our  stffk . 


Special  De  Luxe  4-Door  Sedan  with  Longer  118"  Wheelbate 


Pkmutk 


For  More  Safety 

New  body  construction  makes 
the  New  Plymouth  a  sturdier, 
safer  car.  Frame  and  body 
are  23%  more  rigid.  The  New 
Plymouth  has  a  lower  center 
of  gravity.  It  hugs  the  road 
better.  And  this  car  handles 
with  such  amazing  ease  that 
you  can  drive  it  for  many 
hours  and  still  feel  fresh. 


Beauty  for  Performance 

Under  the  curving  new  low 
hood  of  the  New  Plymouth 
there's  a  livelier,  more  power- 
ful, more  efficient  engine.  This 
is  the  result  of  a  newly  de- 
signed cylinder  head,  in- 
creased compression  ratio  and 
a  new  intake  manifold.  New 
chrome  compression  ring  gives 
even  longer  engine  life. 


Beauty  for  Value 

To  see  how  new  car  beauty 
helps  make  a  better  new  car — 
see  your  Plymouth  dealer  now ! 
You'll  find  that  this  great 
Plymouth — more  than  any  of 
the  great  Plymouths  before 
it — is  the  low-priced  car  most 
like  high-priced  cars  —  the 
greatest  dollar-for-dollar  car 
value  your  money  can  buy! 


NOW  there's  more 
difference  than  ever  in 
low-priced  cars — and  the 
great  New  Plymouth 
makes  the  difference. 
See  this  new  car  at  your 
Plymouth  dealer's  now. 


PLYMOUTH  Division  of  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION,  Detroit  31,  Michigan 
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Husbands  are  Not  Perfect 

Ml  CH  of  our  attention  is  devoted  to  ways  wives 
can  increase  the  happiness  of  their  marriages. 
It's  usually  the  wife  who  takes  the  initiative  in 
any  change.  Nevertheless,  husbands  are  undoubtedly 
responsible  for  many  difficulties  in  unhappy  marriages 
and  for  minor  irritations  in  happy  ones. 

How  can  a  wife  modify  her.^J»usband's  undesirable 
traits?  It's  folly  to  try  to  "reform"  him,  but  this  does 
not  mean  passive  acceptance.  She  should  actively  try 
to  eliminate  any  source  of  conflict,  whether  it  arises 
from  her  fault  or  his. 

Here  are  ten  most  commonly  mentioned  changes 
wives  would  like  to  bring  about  in  their  husbands.  We 
asked  several  hundred  representative  wives  this  ques- 
tion: "What  changes  would  you  make  in  your  hus- 
band if  you  could?"  Replies  are  reported  for  all  wives, 
as  well  as  separately  for  happy  and  unhappy  ones. 

Happy    L  nhapi>y  '  'All 
Changes  Desired  Wives       Wives  Wives 

His  temper  8%  27%  18% 

Tendency  to  scold    ....  7  26  16 

Strength  of  sex  desire.  .   .  2  25  16 

Lack  of  talkativeness  ...  6  21  15 
Capacity  for  showing 

affection  5  19  12 

Serious-mindedness    ...  5  18  12 

Religious  life  4  16  11 

Carelessness  in  dress  .      .  4  15  10 

Selfishness  1  14  10 

Thriftiness  1  10  9 

*(Include8  those  of  "average"  happiness.) 

Bad  temper  and  a  tendency  to  scold  and  nag  are  simi- 
lar in  origin  and  effect,  and  neither  is  pleasant  to  live 
with.  Many  husbands  will  control  their  tempers  all 
day,  only  to  take  out  their  irritation  and  fatigue  on 
their  wives  when  they  come  home  at  night.  By  adapt- 
ing the  household  routine  to  her  husband's  comfort — 
serving  meals  on  time,  quieting  the  children,  forget- 
ting her  own  woes  until  he  is  rested  and  ready  to  hear 
about  them — a  wife  may  prevent  too  many  and  too 
violent  outbursts.  But  if,  despite  her  best  efforts,  the 
husband's  behavior  continues  to  hurt  and  upset  her, 
she  should  tell  him  so.  The  same  approach  may  di- 
minish scolding. 

Strength  of  sex  desire  is  mentioned  by  2.5  per  cent  of 
unhappy  wives,  almost  all  of  whom  feel  their  hus- 
bands' desire  too  strong  and  demanding.  But  43  per 
f-ent  of  unhappy  husbands  say  their  wives'  desire  is 
nf>t  strong  enough. 

For  tlie  very  reason  that  sex  is  usually  mf»re  impor- 
tant to  men  than  to  women,  many  husbands  demand 
too  much  of  their  wives.  The  husband  who  regards  sex 
as  liis  right  and  liis  wife's  duty,  rather  than  as  a  mu- 
tual privilege,  is  Cfjurling  difficulty  if  not  disaster.  To 
Ik;  really  rewarding  for  either,  the  sex  relationship 
must  be  satisfactory  to  both,  and  the  responsibility 
for  making  it  so  lies  mainly  with  the  husband. 

iMrk  of  ItilhiiivmeHS  is  high  on  our  wives'  list  of 
flesired  changes.  Wives  really  ncr-d  lo"talk  thingsover" 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  It  is  iheir  o[i()orliinily  for  f:om- 
panionship.  But,  before  f:ondemriiiig  yrmr  liiisbarirl 
as  a  poor  talker,  make  sure  you  are  a  good  listener. 


Capacity  for  shoiving  a  ffection  is  a  desirable  trait  in 
both  husbands  and  wives.  Even  though  a  wife  knows 
that  her  husband  loves  her,  she  still  likes  to  be  re- 
minded. 

A  husband's  serious-mindedness,  if  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, can  make  life  dull  and  boring  for  his  wife.  Con- 
centrating on  getting  ahead  is  commendable,  but  ev- 
erybody needs  a  little  fun  along  the  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  husbands  frequently  object  to  their  wives'  lack 
of  serious-mindedness.  This  difficulty  usually  results 
from  lack  of  understanding  on  both  sides,  rather  than 
from  the  exclusive  fault  of  either. 

Religious  life  is  an  important  influence  in  raising  a 
family.  An  area  of  agreement  on  fundamental  matters 
of  faith  should  be  established  before  marriage.  In  the 
details  of  religious  observance,  the  husband  usually 
defers  to  the  wife,  since  her  interest  and  responsibil- 
ity are  generally  greater. 

Carelessness  in  dress,  though  a  superficial  trait,  is  an 
annoying  one,  the  more  so  because  it  can  easily  be 
overcome. 

Fundamental  selfishness  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  marriage.  True  harmony  between  husband 
and  wife  demands  self-forgetfulness.  But  don't  mag- 
nify your  husband's  faults;  if  he  is  generous  in  large 
matters,  you  can  overlook  thoughtlessness  in  little 
things. 

Thriftiness  is  essential  if  income  is  limited.  Emo- 
tionally as  well  as  financially,  it  is  less  of  a  hardship  for 
either  if  practiced  by  both. 


Are  You  Capable  of  Love? 

Love  is  a  very  complex  process,  not  easily  defined 
and  almost  impossible  to  measure.  These  questions  to 
be  answered  "Yes"  or  "No"  may  help  you  see  some  of 
its  major  elements. 

1.  Do  you  know  many  selfish,  inconsiderate  people? 

2.  Will  you  really  sacrifice  to  have  expensive  clothes? 

3.  Do  you  try  to  get  even  when  people  hurt  you? 

4.  Would  you  dislike  heing  a  teacher  or  nurse? 

5.  Is  having  a  job  after  marriage  very  important  to 
you? 

6.  Are  you  strongly  attached  to  your  parents? 

7.  Do  your  friends  bring  their  troubles  to  you? 

8.  Are  you  free  from  disgust  and  aversion  about  sex? 

9.  Can  you  enjoy  staying  home  as  mudi  as  gf>ingout? 

10.  Are  you  usually  cheerful  and  happy? 

11.  Did  you  like  inckst  of  your  schoolteai'hers? 

12.  Are  your  parents  quite  afTc<>tionate  with  you? 

13.  Do  music  an<l  l>eautiful  things  mf>v«*  you  ih'eply? 

14.  Is  it  easy  ff»r  you  to  iiiak<^  an<l  keep  frieiKls? 

15.  Do  you  wry  much  want  <'tiildren  wh«*n  you  marry? 

16.  <^un  you  UNUully  stay  within  y<»iir  allf»waii4-e? 

17.  Do  y<tu  like,  your  frii'iids  to  visit  y<»iir  h<»in«>? 

18.  Ih  it  easy  to  disruss  pi-rHf>rial  lliiriKH  with  your 
mi»t  her? 

19.  Do  you  try  fw>f  to  hurl  f>l  hers'  feelings? 

20.  Are  you  ufTcctionate  wit  h  persons  y^iii  like? 

The  first  !)  questions  sliould  he  answerer!  no,  the  75  re- 
maining yes.  IVith  a  score  rf  10  or  more,  you  slioiihl  have 
few  doubts  when  the  right  man  romrs  along.  If  your 
More  is  12  or  less,  you  ran  hardly  he  sure  of  your  feelings 
ahout  any  man  you  have  dalal  less  than  two  years. 


Make  sure  you're  justified  in  seeking  changes  in 
your  husband;  perhaps  the  solution  lies  in  changing 
your  own  attitude.  But  if  you  are  doing  vour  best,  and 
he  is  not,  seek  his  co-operation.  Remember  that  a  wife 
who  is  willing  to  go  more  than  halfway  seldom  has  to. 

Your  Daughter's  Marriage 

TENS  of  thousands  of  girls  are  now  happily  pre- 
paring to  be  married  in  June.  Plans  for  the  wed- 
ding are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many,  and 
in  these  the  whole  family  is  usually  involved. 

But  far  more  important  than  preparations  for  the 
wedding  is  the  daughter's  preparation  for  marriage. 
This  is  primarily  the  mother's  responsibility,  and  the 
process  should  begin  long  before  a  girl  reaches  mar- 
riage age.  But  whether  it  has  or  hasn't,  there  are  still 
opportunities  for  helpfulness  which  no  mother  should 
overlook. 

•  Training  in  household  skills.  The  bride  who  is  an  ac- 
complished housekeeper  starts  her  marriage  with  an 
advantage.  If  the  mother  hasn't  already  taught  her 
daughter  to  cook,  to  clean,  to  market,  she  can  still 
teach  her  the  rudiments,  even  in  the  last  weeks  before 
marriage.  Shrewd  marketing  warrants  special  atten- 
tion, for  the  young  wife  is  often  accustomed  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  her  young  husband  can  afford. 

•  Attention  to  finances.  Many  a  new  husband,  wanting 
to  give  his  bride  the  best,  consents  to  a  scale  of  living 
beyond  his  means.  A  mother  should  encourage  her 
daughter  to  be  realistic  about  budgeting  from  the  start. 

•  Importance  of  physical  relationship.  Some  mothers 
neglect  altogether  their  obligation  to  instruct  their 
daughters  in  the  sex  relationship;  others  create  the 
false  and  harmful  impression  that  sex  is  a  duty  and  a 
cross. 

Instead,  a  mother  should  help  her  daughter  to  un- 
derstand sex  as  the  physical  medium  through  which 
husband  and  wife  express  their  affection  for  each 
other.  Because  men  differ  from  women  in  physical  re- 
sponsiveness, weeks  and  even  months  are  often  re- 
quired before  a  satisfactory  adjustment  is  achieved. 
The  girl  who  is  frightened,  uncertain  or  misinformed 
is  poorly  equipped  to  make  this  adjustment.  The  wise 
mother  will  do  her  utmost  to  inform  and  encourage 
her  daughter.  Sex  is  a  vital  part  of  marriage;  sexual 
maladjustment  is  almost  always  a  factor  in  early  di- 
vorces. 

•  Encouraging  companionship.  The  parents'  good  ex- 
ample is  the  most  effective  way  of  teaching  a  girl  the 
importance  of  companionship.  Even  so,  a  mother  will 
do  well  to  urge  her  daughter  to  make  a  deliberate  effort 
to  be  a  good  companion  for  her  husband. 

Marriage  is  not  a  perpetual  idyl;  it  is  a  working 
partnership  between  two  dissimilar  human  beings.  A 
girl  should  expect  to  work  for  the  happiness  she  hopes 
to  find  in  marriage.  The  mother  who  has  so  taught 
her  daughter  has  prepared  her  soundly  for  the  most 
difficult  and  the  most  rewarding  role  she  will  ever 
uiid<;rlake. 

Do  You  Agree? 

Is  ihfnr  «/iy  n'osnii.  ti'/tva  ivife  shmiUl put  more 
in  a  tmirrmne  limn  a  liuslinnil? 

Yes — for  selfish  reasons  if  no  f)llior.  She  has  more 
to  b)se.  Usually  she;  caiuiot  (;arn  as  good  a  living,  her 
social  status  drri'liiies,  the  cliildrt-n  l)(!coine  her  respon- 
sibility, she  is  less  marriageabli!.  In  short,  a  divorced 
wife  has  far  less  security  than  a  divorced  husband. 


THE  SUB-DEB   •   EDITED  BY  MAUREEN  DALY 


Hop  into  your  blue  jeans,  tie  a  big  kerchief  round  your  head 
and  let's  get  started.  It's  time  for  the  decorating  committee  to 
get  to  work  on  plans  for  decking  the  gym  for  the  school  prom. 
The  No.  1  problem  for  every  decorating  committee  is :  How  to 
cover  up  the  most  space  with  the  most  color  for  the  least  money.  So 
besides  scissors,  wire,  crepe  paper  and  stepladder,  you'll  need 
new  ideas,  and  lots  of  them!  Balloons  can  be  bought  at  S3. 40 
for  12  dozen  (they  even  come  in  white  and  silver)  and  crepe 
paper  is  .81.10  for  12  rolls;  but  before  you  try  stretching  the 
budget  to  include  glamour  items,  get  the  help  of  your  school's 
classes  on  tickets,  posters  and  dance  bids,  the  camera  club  for 
photographic  blow-ups  and  pictures  for  the  walls,  and  the 
drama-club  prop  room  for  scenery  from  old  school  plays,  such 
as  the  white  picket  fencing  and  cardboard-rock  wishing  well 
from  last  year's  production  of  Smilin'  Through.  Pick  your 
theme,  line  up  all  the  materials  your  school  has  on  hand,  and 
tlien  get  to  work! 

It's  in  the  stari*  ...  And  we  predict  that  a  "Futuristic 
Prom,"  as  a  send-off  to  the  seniors,  will  be  a  big  success.  It's  a 
combination  of  fantasy  and  sophistication,  heavenly  predic- 
tions and  down-to-earth  decorations.  Make  the  gym  a  mystic 
world  hung  with  crystal  balls,  signs  of  the  zodiac,  shooting 
stars  and  half-moons,  all  cut  out  of  silver  paper  and  used  with 
backdrops  and  streamers  of  crepe  paper  in  dark  midnight  blue. 
Balloons,  in  silver  and  dark  blue,  bob  from  the  ceiling  on  long 
strings,  to  be  broken  at  midnight  and  send  a  shower  of  "for- 
tunes" to  the  floor.  (Insert  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  fortune  on  it 
into  each  balloon  before  blowing  it  up.)  Keep  the  lights  low  and 
place  fortunetellers  (underclassmen,  the  drama  club  and  a  few 
empty  fish  bowls  will  help)  in  dark  corners  to  peer  over  crystal 
balls.  Invitations  reading,  "I  see  you  at  the  Senior  Prom -with 

a  tall  young  man  on  at  ,"  can  be  printed  on  heavy, 

white  circles  of  paper,  then  covered  wth  clear  cellophane  to 
resemble  crystal  balls.  Senior  proms  need  souvenirs,  and  a 
small  sterling-silver  "world,"  in  charm-bracelet  or  key-ring 
size,  engraved  with  "1949,"  can  be  bought  for  about  S1.50 
each — or  cheaper  by  the  dozen.  (Check  with  the  company 
from  which  you  ordered  class  rings  on  this.)  For  a  comic 
touch,  either  around  the  entrance  or  in  the  refreshment  room, 
line  the  walls  with  big  advertising  cutouts  on  which  you  have 
pasted  the  heads  of  prominent  fellows  and  girls  in  your  class. 
Each  ad  will  predict  a  future,  of  course.  Joe  Smith,  hot  man 
with  the  glee  club,  might  find  his  head  on  the  body  of  Frankie 
Laine,  mike  in  hand;  or  one  of  the  glamour  gals  might  see  her- 
self in  house  dress  and  apron,  vacuuming  a  rug.  The  camera 
club  can  help  you  here  with  blow-ups  of  photographs,  but  try 
to  keep  the  idea  a  secret  from  the  rest  of  the  class  till  prom 
niglit.  Kven  the  music  can  be  mahana  in  theme,  with  such 
songs  as  Always,  Tomorrow  is 
Anr)tlier  Day,  I'll  See  You  in 
My  Dreams  and  whatever  new 
SftngH  with  a  similar  theme  hap- 
pen to  Im;  [)(i|)iilar.  In  fact,  fjifry- 
ihiiif^  is  in  the  future  except  the 
fun  yiiiril  have,  and  tliat  will 
\n:  ri^'lil  <iri  hand  all  evening. 


April  siioworN.  >lay  flowers  ...  This  is  a  colorful, 

pretty-pretty  prom,  especially  good  for  a  girls'  school,  where 
the  gals  will  want  the  g\  m  to  look  all  fussv  'n'  female  for 
the  evening.  Your  problem  will  be  indoor  planting — to 
bring  the  outside  inside,  like  a  big  spring  garden.  Line  the 
sides  of  the  gym  with  as  much  white  picket  fencing  and 
trellis  as  you  can  find  in  the  drama-club  prop  room  or  can 
re»t  from  one  of  the  department  stores  in  town.  (Many  stores 
use  such  fencing  for  decorating  display  windows.)  Arrange  a 
white  trellised  arch,  twined  with  flowers,  through  which  cou- 
ples must  pass  to  reach  the  dance  floor,  and  a  terrace  of  imita- 
tion-grass matting  for  sitting  out  dances.  Use  pastel  crepe  pa- 
per, thin  wire  and  your  own  ingenuity  to  make  dozens  and 
dozens  and  dozens  of  flowers  to  grow  up  the  fences,  fill  empty 
corners  and  hang  down  from  the  ceiling  on  long  strings  tied  to 
gas-filled  balloons.  (Check  your  faculty  adviser  and  then  a 
dental-supply  company  for  a  special  harmless  gas  for  blowing 
up  balloons.)  Clear  vhite  cellophane,  cut  in  long  fringes  and 
hung  the  same  way,  shimmers  and  rustles  like  spring  rain. 
Turn  the  bandstand  into  a  big  flower  cart  by  crowding  the  up- 
per edge  with  flowers  and  placing  two  huge  cardboard  wheels 
and  handles  in  just  the  right  positions.  As  dance  favors,  give 
each  girl  an  imitation  carnation  boutonniere  to  pin  on  her 
beau  boy's  lapel,  and  for  each  girl  herself,  a  tiny  bottle  of  per- 
fume in  flower  scents  to  tie  on  her  wrist  with  a  short  silver 
ribbon.  For  refreshments,  serve  small  white  cookies  and  a 
fruit-and-ginger-ale  punch  with  tiny  fresh  flowers,  such  as  vi- 
olets or  sweetheart  roses,  frozen  into  the  ice  block.  The  whole 
evening  should  have  a  gav,  flowers-that-bloom-in-the-spring 
feeling  about  it,  and  the  gals  will  be  just  as  festive  and  pretty  as 
the  gym  looks  when  the  last  daffodil  is  wired  in  place! 

Here  oome  tiie  elowns  ...  A  circus  motif  is  a  good  idea 
for  a  big  school  prom  because  the  climbing  ropes  and  ladders 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  the  basketball  loops  and  the  heaps  of 
tumbling  mats  piled  in  the  corner  of  the  gym  can  all  be  worked 
in  as  part  of  the  circus  scenery.  Turn  the  gym  into  a  big  circus 
tent  by  stringing  alternate  strips  of  red  and  white  crepe  paper, 
either  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling  to  the  floor  in  a  canopy  or 
down  the  walls  like  a  tent.  Tie  bunches  of  brightly  colored  bal- 
loons everywhere,  dress  the  ticket  taker  in  checked  trousers 
and  a  bright  vest  like  a  carnival  barker,  and  perch  him  on  a 
high  stool  just  inside  the  entrance  door.  Put  the  art  class  to 
work  on  huge,  splashy  posters  of  circus  clowns,  bright-striped 
tigers  and  aerial  artists,  painted  on  brown  paper  and  hung 
along  the  walls  for  colorful  circus  atmosphere.  A  round  band- 
stand can  be  draped  with  crepe  paper  and  painted  with  gaudy 
horses  to  look  like  a  merry-go-round,  and  a  good-natured 
band  leader  might  be  persuaded  to  dress  up  in  top  hat  and  tails 
like  a  circus  ringmaster.  The  Big  Parade  (grand  march,  to  you!) 
can  he  marched  to  rollicking  calliope  tunes,  and  the  refresh- 
ments for  the  evening  should  be  served  circus-style,  with  pink 
lemonade,  hot  dogs,  peanuts  and  animal  cookies  for  sale  in 
two  rcd-and-whitc-stripcd  booths.  Keep  the  music  loud,  the 
lights  bright  and  the  colors  in  the  reds,  blues  and  yellows  of 
circus  splfriidor,  and  tin;  whole  crowd  will  agree  that  this  year 
your  committee  has  put  on  "the  greatest  show  on  earth." 
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^PRELL  REMOVES  DANDRUFF  IN  AS  LITTLE  AS  3  MINUTES... 
(1/1^9     LEAVES  HAIR  RADIANTLY  SOFT  AND  RADIANTLY  SMOOTH! 


William  Bendix,  star  of  Prell's 
radio  show  and  Universal- 
International's  movie  "The  Life 
of  Riley, "says:  "No  embarrassing 
dandruff  when  you're  a  regular 
Prell  user !  And  that  Prell  tube 
works  great  in  the  shower." 


Doctors'  examinations  proved  Prell  — w  ith  its  exclusive 
formula  and  its  amazing  patented  cleansing  ingredient  — removes 
unsightly  dandruff  in  as  little  as  3  minutes!  They  proved  too, 
that  regular  Prell  shampoos  actually  control  such  dandruff  ! 
Your  hair  is  radiantly  clean  after  Prell  — more  radiant  than  w  ith 
the  most  expensive  soap  shampoo  known!  More  radiant  — in 
hardest  water- than  with  any  know  n  cream  shampoo!  Radiant, 
and  so  easy  to  manage,  to  comb,  to  set,  and  to  curl ! 

Prell  in  that  handy  tube  (no  spill  or  break!)  goes  farther 

than  any  other  known  shampoo,  because  it's  more  concentrated. 

Get  a  tube  of  this  exciting  Radiant  *Crcmc  shampoo  — /6'J(r}'/ 


"My  hair  looks  so  radiant  after 
a  Prell  shampoo,  it  simply  shines  1 
And  after  Prell  it's  so  easy  to 
do!"  says  Meg  Randall— "Babs" 
in  the  film  "The  Life  of  Riley," 
based  on  Prell's  radio  comedy. 


01  A  tl<i 

GuaroDteed  by  <^ 
L  Good  Housekeeping  . 
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New  luxury  comes  into  your  life  — the  da 
you  discover  the  new  Kotex.  For  it  gives  yoi 
the  softness  that  fulfills  your  fondest  dream  o 
comfort.  Actually  .  .  . 

Miracle  softn  ess  that  you've  never  know; 
before!  You  see,  fh/s  softness  really  lasts,  hold 
its  shape  without  sacrificing  safety,  because  the 
new  Kotex  is  made  to  stay  soft  while  you  wea 
it.  Moreover  ... 

You'll  never  have  a  moment's  qualm,  witfii 
those  flat  pressed  ends  that  prevent  revealing 
outlines.  And  with  that  exclusive  safety  center 
—  designed  for  your  extra  protection. 

Welcome  features  all  .  .  .  and  all  3  absor- 
bencies  of  Kotex  provide  them.  You  have  a 
choice  of  Regular,  Junior,  Super,  to  answer  your 
needs  exactly.  To  help  you  maintain  that  core 
free  assurance  ...  so  very  persono/Zy  yours 


'  T.  M.  Rso.  u.  ■.  PAT.  ore. 


^^^^ — 


How  to  Catch 
a  Hosband 


By 

G.  M.  WHITE 


1UCH  has  been  written  about  the  hu- 
man male;  nevertheless,  many  girls 
still  want  husbands.  "How  can  I  get  a 
husband?"  is  a  question  single  girls 
of  1  ask  themselves  and  others,  but  they 
se'jm  get  an  answer  from  an  authority, 
su  as  a  husband.  Even  a  husband  may 
nc  vnow  how  it  is  done,  although  the  secret 
Ik  jeen  in  his  family  for  generations.  Those 
ff!  do  know  may  be  reluctant  to  tell.  But 
»  e  cads  will  tell  everything. 

here  are  some  unmarried  girls  who  pre- 
be  I  not  to  be  interested  in  getting  a  man. 
r  se  who  expect  too  much  say  there  aren't 
u  men  worth  having.  Others  claim  there 
iu  aren't  any  men.  They  believe  all  eligi- 
jj  nen  live  in  faraway  uninhabited  places, 
r  3  is  hard  to  understand  when  there  are 
u :  almost  every  place  you  look.  (Unless 
^1  look  in  outlandish  places,  of  course.) 
L  k  around  you.  All  men  are  obviously 
ii  somewhere  else.  No,  not  those  m.illion- 
i  5  with  physiques  like  Greek  gods,  not 
J  5e  cunning  wolves  with  chiseled  profiles. 
1  y  are  mirages.  But  real  men  are  all 

I  ut,  undisguised.  They  are  like  sheep  in 
J  ap's  clothing. 

"here  is  no  shortage  of  marriageable  men 
r.he  United  States.  And  it  simply  isn't 
it  that  all  desirable,  handsome  and  in- 
iigent  men  are  married,  as  this  writer 
I'pens  to  be. 

tome  women  never  marry  because  they 
'  men  exactly  as  they  are  rather  than  as 

I I  see  themselves.  They  ask,  "What  is  so 
'  iderful  about  a  man?  They  are  no  longer 

;ntial  either  for  protection  or  support. 

■  men  necessary?  "  (Do  not  trouble  your- 

with  questions  of  this  sort.  By  consid- 
ble  research  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
j:essary  sexes  has  been  fairly  well  estab- 
Iied.) 

^ow  you  do  want  a  husband,  but  let's 
:p  it  a  little  secret,  shall  we?  This  does 
:  mean  that  you  should  act  as  though 
X  don't  want  one.  That  will  only  defeat 
ir  purpose.  But  wearing  a  sign,  either 
i  that  says  " Hands  Off "  or  ."Help  Your- 
f,"  will  defeat  it  much  quicker.  One  of 
'  two  gravest  mistakes  a  girl  can  make  is 
expect  not  to  like  a  man  before  she  even 
•ets  him.  The  other  is  to  expect  to  fall  in 
'6  with  him  immediately  after  the  intro- 
ction.  Men  at  best  are  merely  likable, 
ver  lovable,  at  first. 

Men  don't  bite  unless  you  know  them 
ry  well  indeed.  If  you  have  good  teeth, 
),  why  not  be  friendly?  If  you  have  found 
nan  you  like,  just  say  "Hello,  Mr.  Man ! " 
len  you  meet,  in  the  brightest,  most  nor- 
il  way  possible.  Usually  he  will  say 
lello"  right  back  unless  he  is  thinking  of 
other  girl.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  will  re- 
ire  the  use  of  an  obscure  mathematical 
item  called  "Transformation  of  Invari- 
ts,"  which  is  too  complex  to  go  into  here, 
t  it  consists  of  substituting  yourself  for 
;  other  girl  he  has  in  mind.  This  system 
understood  perfectly  by  most  women, 
tn  by  those  who  are  poor  at  arithmetic. 


One  school  of  thought  on  man  trapping 
has  as  its  motto,  "First,  bait  trap."  This 
was  formerly  known  as  "setting  her  cap  for 
him."  Modem  hats  reveal  the  desperate 
trend.  With  some  hats  you  couldn't  catch 
a  cricket.  It's  what's  already  under  the  hat 
that  counts.  But  the  thought  behind  the 
old-fashioned  expression  is  worth  consider- 
ing, both  for  its  delicacy  and  for  its  prac- 
tical results.  The  main  thing  to  remember  is 
the  real  you  is  the  bait.  Some  girls  trap 
nothing  but  themselves. 

Let's  face  facts:  youve  got  all  you're  going 
to  get  to  work  with.  There  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing you  can  buy  that  won't  wear  out,  col- 
lapse or  wash  off.  A  clean-cut  young  man 
does  not  come  with  every  package  of  bub- 
ble bath— not  immediately,  anyway.  Of 
course  you  want  to  wear  cosmetics  prop- 
erly, and  as  many  pretty  things  as  you  can 
afford— heavens,  yes!  But  don't  confuse 
these  wholly  external  things  with  the  real 
you.  A  man  marries  the  essential  woman. 

Suppose  you  do  set  your  cap  a  bit  for 
some  fellow  you  like.  Do  you  begin  by  chas- 
ing him  right  off?  Not  on  your  life,  or  that's 
just  what  you  will  do.  Don't  try  too  hard. 
(Some  girls  appear  not  to  try  at  all.  Whether 
it  is  worth  the  effort,  only  they  can  say.) 
The  first  step  is  to  attract  his  attention 
without  his  noticing  it.  This  you  cannot  fail 
to  do  if  you  are  both  human  beings.  If  he  is 
not,  maybe  he  isn't  the  man  for  you.  But 
do  not  despair.  The  best  is  none  too  good. 

A  man  is  seldom  wonderful  in  mere  phys- 
ical being,  but  the  girl  who  wants  a  husband 
must  remember  that  the  high  value  placed 
upon  the  male  is  easily  understandable  to 
him.  This  value  is  fixed  by  women,  for 
rarely  does  one  man  think  another  is  as 
wonderful  as  he  is.  A  man  likes  to  bask  in 
admiration  too  strong  for  words,  just  as  a 
woman  likes  to  be  pampered  for  herself 
alone.  The  ego  is  fed  chiefly  by  the  opposite 
sex,  and  empty  flattery  isn't  food.  Only 
genuine  appreciation  is  spiritually  fatten- 
ing. It  is  doubtful  that  there  are  any  truly 
self-made  men;  there  most  certainly  never 
was  a  self-made  husband. 

You  probably  think  you  are  reading  a  lot 
of  platitudes,  but  there  is  no  greater  wis- 
dom than  this:  know  thyself,  be  thyself, 
love  thy  neighbor,  if  he's  single.  The  surest 
way  to  catch  and  keep  a  husband  is  to  love 
him.  This  takes  time,  and  perhaps  effort, 
but  many  husbands  will  testify  it's  worth 
it.  A  man  sticks  to  love  as  a  fly  to  flypaper. 
Sweetness  attracts  him,  but  love  holds  him. 

This  is  probably  not  the  only  way  to 
catch  a  husband,  but  it  is  a  tried-and-true 
way  and  it  requires  neither  brazenness,  sub- 
terfuge nor  firearms.  It  is  the  only  method 
which  assures  lasting  success.  If  any  man  is 
to  belong  to  you,  you  must  love  him  whole- 
heartedly, unselfishly,  out  of  the  agony  of 
your  soul,  from  the  tips  of  your  toes  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  At  this  moment  he  should 
be  running  close  upon  your  heels.  Just  slow 
down  and  pretend  to  let  him  catch  you. 
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«  social 


Bastd  on  an  mbarraaing  episode  of  Jlfrs.  J.  Olio  of 
Cincinnali,  Ofcio,  to  whom  loe  baoe  sent  a  check  for 
$50.  Sets  of  3  sUpi  baoe  gone  to  five  other  letter  writers. 


Slip  in  had  tehavior!  Shy  boy 

grabbed  mother's  skirt.  Slip  had 
crawled  up.  In-laws'  dignity  suffers 
shock  and  young  mother  endures 
blushing  embarrassment.  "Never 
again!"  she  writes.  "From  now  on 
Mary  Barron  "Biastrait"  slips  for 
me."  For  they  do  not  crawl  up,  tug 
down  on  straps  nor  twist  madden- 
ingly around  the  hips.  How  beau- 
tifully they  behave  under  sheer  or 
heavy  dresses  (with  no  front  or  side 
seams)  and  give  full  freedom  in 
action  or  repose. 


A  lavish  Alencon  lace  and 
Bur-Mil*  crepe  slip  in  shell 
pink  and  white.  Sizes  12, 
32  to  44,  3 1  '/2  to  39'/2.  Buy  Mary  Barron 
slips  in  the  same  size  as  your  brassiere. 

.R...U.S.P...O..  ^b^^j  ^gQQ 


Mary  Barron  Slips  are  sold  at  leading  stores  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada. 
If  not  available  at  your  favorite  store,  write  to  Mary  Barron. 

WIN 

« 

%rf\  (\f\  f"  y""  ""iorrassing  slip  moment  if  used  in  our  advertising.  Five  other  awards  of  j-slif  ttu. 
OU.UU    Mail  to  Mary  Barron,  c/o  The  Davidson  Brothers  Corp.,  180  Madison  Avenue.  New  Yort  16,  N.Y. 
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"^^■'A  these  r:^'Z'% 

6   ^        ^est  for  niy  dreams  you  know. 

and  what  lovely  patterns  ! 

★  The  new  Spring  Garden  and 

Danish  Princess  and 


the  twu 


V  ^  silver  atthebaxjte 
of  sterling  siwei 
of  bowls  and  handles  of 

most  used  spoons  and  forks 
to  stay  lovelier  longer ! 

Such  hi 

Such 
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SEE  Holmes  &  Edwords  ot  your 
jewelry  or  department  stores. 
In  this,  the  finest  of  sllverplale, 
you'll  find  the  loveliest  of  pat- 
terns. Spring  Gorden,  Danish 
Princess,  Lovely  lady,  ond 
Youth.  All  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
by  The  International  Silver  Co. 

BUY  Holmes  &  Edwards  nowl 
It  is  the  greatest  silverplate 
volue  your  money  con  buy... 
and  the  price  is  only  $68.50 
for  the  52-piece  service  for 
8  with  chest,  $99.95  for  the  76- 
piece  service  for  12. 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

STERLING  INLAID^ 
SILVERPLATE 


HERE  AND  HERE 
It's  Sterling  Inloid 

'HE    INTERNATIONAl  SllVt* 


Y 
\ 


o* 


•k  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER— 4  FIVE  O'CLOCK  TEASPOONS  FOR  ONLY  $l.lj 
That*  lovely  tpoont  in  thn  n«w  Spring  Garden  daiign  are  ideal  for  detierft, 
cream  and  therbe*.  At  all  jewelry  and  department  stores  for  a  limited  lima  onl 

Copyriuht  1919,  Thn  Inl^rnolional  Sllvrr  Co.,  Holmoi  &  tdwordi  DIv,,  Mcrlden,  Conn. 
Sold  in  Canodo  byi  Tho  I,  tolon  Co.,  lid.,  OReu.  U.  S.  Pol.  Oil. 


Fifty  Years  Ago 
In  The  Journal 


IN  May,  1899,  Chicago  opened  a 
women's  athletic  club,  the  only 
club  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
Florodora  Girls  were  the  rage  of  New 
York,  and  Queen  Victoria  celebrated 
her  eightieth  birthday.  A  new  long- 
distance speed  record  for  automo- 
biles was  set:  17.6  m.p.h.  In  The 
Hague,  Queen  Wilhelmina  opened 
the  Peace  Conference. 

"No  girl  in  the  world  dresses  more 
becomingly  than  the  self-support- 
ing girl  of  America."  writes  Editor 
Bok  in  the  May,  1899,  JOURNAL. 
"Give  her  a  straw  hat,  a  shirtwaist 
and  skirt,  with  tie  and  belt  to 
match,  and  she  steps  forth  fresh, 
comely  and  charming." 

"Too  frequent  washings  will  turn  the 
hair  gray,"  believes  Mrs.  Humphrey, 
who  thinks  about  once  a  month  is 
enough.  "Brushing  the  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes  with  a  solution  of  green  tea 
improves  them,"  she  believes. 

Food  prices:  Lamb  chops,  5  cents, 
lobster,  20  cents,  a  prime  rib  roast 
of  beef,  $1.00. 

"Do  not  hold  the  baby  the  whole 
time  he  is  awake,"  advises  the  author 
of  Suggestions  to  Mothers. 

"Personally,"  states  food  expert 
Mrs.  Rorer,  "I  do|  not  believe  that 
liver  and  kidneys  should  ever  be 
eaten.  They  are  palatable,  but  not 
nutritious." 

A  piece  about  nineteen-year-old  Helen 
Keller  reveals  that  the  deaf  and  blind 
girl  had  already  mastered  Greek,  Ger- 
man, French  and  algebra,  could  use  a 
typeivriter  and  swim,  and  was  about  to 
enter  Radcliffe  College. 

For  whitening  the  hands :  "Make  a 
lotion  of  horse-radish  and  hot 
milk." 

Bicycling  advice:  "When  the  hiU  is 
so  steep  that  you  cannot  ascend 
without  opening  the  mouth,  it  is  far 
better  and  wiser  to  dismount." 
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Gossip  about  people 

you  know, 
editors  yon  lili^e  and 

wiiat  goes  on 

in  I¥ew  Yorii. 


FOR  a  long  time  now,  all  of  us  who 
have  worked  on  How  America  Lives, 
but  Mary  Bass  especially,  have  been 
asked  again  and  again  when  we  were 
going  to  get  around  to  telling  how  the 
.Journal  lives — turnabout  being  fair 
play,  readers  have  pointed  out.  So  this 
month  it  is  all  in  the  magazine,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  B.,  who  as  Executive 
Editor  in  charge  of  the  Workshop  has 
handled  the  story  night  and  day;  as 
you  can  see  by  the  shot  above,  in  which 
long  after  dark  she's  still  making 
Kodachrome  selections  with  Picture 
Editor  John  Godfrey  Morris.  "Like 
doing  a  dozen  families,"  she  described 
il,  "all  at  once." 


Gladys  Taber,  along  with  countless 
readers,  was  so  won  over  by  the  bridal 
quilt  in  February  that  she  sent  for  the 
pattern,  and  we  are  now  dropping  a  hint 
to  her  fans  that  she  needs  scraps  of  ma- 
terial in  plain  soft  colors  (dots  and 
checks  will  do,  too) — blues,  pale  greens, 
rose,  but  nothing  in  the  orange  scale. 
Must  be  cotton,  and  must  be  rather 
rugged  because  of  an  Irish  setter  and  as- 
sorted cocker  spaniels. 


We  didn't  mean  to  make  a  mystery  of  the 
girl  in  the  Victor  hat  on  the  March  cover, 
but  so  many  readers  have  written  to  ask 
u'ho  she  is,  and  so  many  have  phoned,  that 
in  case  you,  too,  have  been  wondering — it 
is  Gene  Tierney. 


And  in  case  anyone  wants  to  know  who 
the  girl  this  month  is,  it's  Miss  Karen 
Stewart,  of  Laguna  Beach,  California, 
who  became  an  accomplished  model  in  a 


PHOTO  BY  DI  PI£TRO 


The  Workshop  has  closed,  but  Mary  Bass  and  John  Morris  are  still  busy. 


single  day,  posing  her  best  after  a  bottle 
and  a  fifteen-minute  nap,  and  is  now  just 
twice  as  old  as  she  was  last  November, 
when  her  age  was  five  months  and  she 
became  a  cover  girl. 


JOHN  MECHLING 


Five-month-old  cover  girl. 

Remember  Betty  Conrad,  of  How 
America  Lives,  back  in  September, 
1944?  Thirty-three,  seven  children, 
test-pilot  husband,  and  more  get-up- 
and-go  than  almost  anyone  else  in  the 
series,  before  or  since — remember? 
Well,  we've  just  had  a  ten-page  letter. 
She's  in  Switzerland  for  a  year  with 
all  the  children  (eight  now,  but  still 
hoping  for  ten);  the  trip  a  long- 
planned  present  from  her  hiisbantl. 
who  Hew  over  for  Christmas.  All  the 
kids  old  enough  are  at  Swiss  country 
schools,  while  Mrs.  C.  just  sleeps,  eats, 
reads,  walks,  knits,  collects  recipes 
and  enjoys  her  family.  No  movies,  no 
phone,  no  washing  machine,  no  car. 
If  there's  a  place  too  far  to  go  on  foot, 
there's  always  the  village  taxi  you  see 
in  the  picture  she  sent  us. 


High  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  Conrads  set  out  for  a  trip  in  the  village  "taxi. 


With  the  whole  Workshop  coming  in  for 
close  attention  this  month,  we'd  like  to 
give  you  a  glance  behind  the  scenes  of 
this  particular  page,  too,  concerning  a 
certain  kind  of  titillating  tip  we  get  oc- 
casionally from  our  colleagues  around  the 
office.  Such  as  the  one  about  an  endow- 
ment fund  at  Harvard  for  providing  free 
ice  cream  in  the  dining  halls  for  students, 
and  at  Yale  for  free  strawberry  short- 
cake. Naturally,  we  check.  And  in  this 
case  the  tip,  while  chai^nitig,  turned  out 
to  be  baseles^  causing  quite  a  little  con- 
sternation at  both  Yale  and  Harvard. 
But  our  time  wasn't  entirely  wasted,  be- 
cause during  our  research  we  did  dis- 
cover an  endowment  fund  at  V^ssar 
which  provides,  for  the  girls  there,  free 
logs  for  their  fireplaces. 


A  hat  designer  Cynthia  McAdoo  knows 
got  tired  of  hearing  women  say  they 
couhln't  afford,  for  only  one  occasion, 
such  a  frivolous  creation;  so  novt'.  for 
that  one  occasiim,  she  rents  them 
any  hat  they  waiil,  for  .$.3  a  day — 
deposit.  If  they  don't  come  back  for 
the  deposit,  she  knows  they're  going 
to  keep  the  hat.  One  customer  was  d 
girl  who  spent  hours  picking  out  a  hal 
to  rent  for  a  blind  date,  then  came  back 
the  next  day  and  rented  another  hat — 
for  her  wedding. 


May  turns  out  to  be  quite  a  month  for 
birthdays,  beginning  on  the  2nd  with  Bing 
Crosby  and  ending  on  the  31st  with  Fred 
Allen;  Gary  Cooper  on  the  7th,  Henry 
Fonda, RobertMonlgoniery, Beatrice 
Lillie,  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  on  the 
16th,  21st,  29th,  and  30th;  ami  to  top  il 
off,  on  the  8th — Harry  S.  Truman. 

• 

What  kind  of  laugher  are  you  ?  A  British 
professor  has  classified  laughers  as  fol- 
lows: People  whose  laugh  has  an  A- A 
sound  are  cheerful  and  kind.  An  E-E 
sound  means  they  are  egotistic  and 
moody.  Children  and  old  people  laugh 
I-I.  0-0  means  melancholy  and  pessi- 
mism. As  for  U-U — that's  the  sign  of  a 
hypocrite  and  cheat. . . .  According  to  a 
recent  survey,  an  abortion  is  performed 
almost  every  minute  of  the  day— and 
90  per  cent  of  the  women  are  mar- 
ried. ...  Of  people  who  read  books,  57 
per  cent  rent  them,  31  per  cent  buy 
them.  . .  .The  best  section  gang  on  the 
Alaska  Railroad  is  composed  of  eight 
Indian  women,  says  the  general  man- 
ager. .  .  .  More  than  16,000,000  Amer- 
ican women  are  now  holding  pay-roll 
jobs,  27  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total 
labor  force. 
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What  choice  can  there  be,  for  a  woman  in  l«»ve? 


MY  dear  and  beloved  children   "  The 
words  had  a  grave  resonance,  sono- 
rous and  measured.  They  were  an  epi- 
logue to  a  man's  life,  thought  Ursula  Prescott, 
her  bent  head  throwing  a  shadow  upon  the 
paper  in  her  hands.  But  then,  was  there  ever 
prologue  or  epilogue?  In  the  beginning  the 
end  was  already  inherent.  The  epilogue  should 
begin  the  story  of  a  man's  life,  for  his  end  was 
the  beginning,  as  the  overture  carries  an 
opera's  whole  theme.  William  Prescott  had 
uttered  his  entire  existence  in  his  birth  cry. 

Ursula's  hand  touched  the  paper  gently. 
She  was  not  a  woman  who  cried  easily.  She 

Copyrifht.  1949.  hy  Krliirk  A  Krl.ack 


felt  the  cold  salt  drops  on  her  cheeks,  and  the 
sensation  was  strange  and  unfamiliar.  She 
folded  the  paper  slowly,  but  not  before  she 
had  again  read  the  words:  "My  wife."  She 
said  aloud,  as  a  mother  would  speak  to  a  tor- 
mented child  who  begs  for  forgiveness:  "Yes, 
my  darling.  I  understand.  It  doesn't  matter." 
She  was  never  a  religious  woman.  She  had 
hoped,  at  one  time,  for  personal  immortality. 
Now,  almost  with  passion,  she  hoped  that  Wil- 
liam had  found  complete  annihilation,  com- 
plete darkness  and  nothingness.  Only  then 
would  he  have  merciful  peace  and  rest. 

She  stood  up,  went  to  the  casement  win- 
dow's and  glanced  out.  The  small  private  park 


swept  before  her,  darkening  steadily  under  a 
dark  opal  of  a  winter  sky.  The  naked  l)lack 
trees  were  daubed  with  snow;  the  ground  ['lim- 
mered  spectrally.  Far  off,  she  could  see  liie 
low  gray  wall  that  surrounded  the  grounds. 
How  often  she  had  stood  at  tliis  window,  and 
had  seen  this  exact  scene,  and  felt  its  desola- 
tion! She  had  always  hated  this  house.  But 
William  had  loved  it,  and  though  she  had 
never  spoken  of  her  detestation,  he  had  known 
with  that  brooding  subtlety  of  his.  It  had  been 
another  of  her  crimes  against  him. 

Her  thoughts  ran  on.  She  thought  of  Oliver, 
who  would  he  coming  with  Barbara  soon.  It 
was  hard  to  believe  (Coniinuf,!  on  Fa^e  64) 


If  nobody  were  around 


he  would  kiss  her 


before  they  climbed  out  of  the  •wJ 


ny  ftKltTIII  l»K  S<'ll\VKIT%Klt 


II.  I.  iiKTHATr.  n    nr    ixn  wiiiTrnMn 
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DAVE  BANNON  walked  the  long  way  around,  up  the  hill  from  the 
pond,  carrying  his  wet  swimming  trunks  over  his  shoulder.  Hy  the 
time  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  they  were  almost  dry,  and  he  sat 
down  in  the  shadow  of  the  hig  sugar  maple  in  front  of  the  high  school 
to  cool  off  again. 

Tomnrroir,  lie  thought,  Lorrie  irill  he  .sitting  here  nilh  me.  We'll  hold 
IianJs,  and  she'll  tell  me  about  her  summer,  and  III  kiss  her. 

The  thought  of  Lorrie,  which  had  been  with  him  the  whole  day, 
made  his' heart  hammer  with  a  familiar  excitemenl  and  anticipation. 
He  had  not  felt  this  good  for  a  lotig  time,  not  since  graduation  in 
June.  Jlc  leaned  his  head  against  tlie  tree  trunk  and  looked  uj»  at  ihi 


big  gray  field-stone  school.  It  would  be  funny,  he  thought,  never  to  go 
in  there  any  more  except  as  a  visitor,  never  to  walk  through  the  musty, 
school-smeUing  halls  to  classes,  or  Hsten  to  old  Fillmore's  yearly 
joke  about  the  freshmen,  or  dribble  a  basketball  the  length  of  the  gym 
with  everybody  cheering,  or  wait  for  Lorrie  in  front  of  Gaynor's  statue 
and  walk  home  with  her. 

It  hadn't  been  much  of  a  summer.  He  had  thought  it  was  going  to  be 
wonderful,  with  high  school  behind  him  and  everything  else  ahead,  but 
it  hadn't  turned  out  that  way.  There  didn't  seem  to  be  anything  he  really 
wanted  to  do.  His  dad  said  it  was  the  letdown,  after  being  president  of 
the  G.O.  and  ma':inc;  Ml -County  basketball,  but  Dave  jdldn't  know. 


Everything  seemed  different,  sort  of-well,  dead.  And  then  the  worst  of 
it  was  that  Lorrie  had  gone  away  for  the  summer  for  the  first  time  in 
all  the  years  he  had  known  her,  to  some  mountain  resort  up  north,  and 
she  had  written  to  him  only  three  times. 

Of  course  she  had  warned  him  about  that  the  night  before  she  left, 
right  here  under  their  tree. 

"I'm  awful  at  letters,"  she  had  told  him,  "but  it  won't  mean  I'm  not 
thinking  of  you.  And  before  you  know  it  I'll  be  hack." 

"You  don't  really  want  to  go,  do  you,  Lorrie?" 

"Well,  it's  sort  of  exciting,  you  know,"  she  said,  "when  I've  never 
been  anyplace  but  here.  But  I  hate  to  ;c.r,!:>n>H  on  I'.ne  ii.V 


ISack  home  again  after  the  war  and  G.  I.  schoohng,  young  Bob  Eagan,  big,  blue- 
eyed,  quiet  and  kind,  settled  down  in  his  parents'  home  and  worked  in  Judge 
Ramsey's  office,  as  the  most  junior  of  the  three  lawyers  who,  from  their  offices 
overlooking  the  square,  looked  after  the  troubles  of  the  community. 

Almost  at  once  Bob  felt  lonely.  The  girls  and  boys  he  had  grown  up  w  ith 
were  married,  with  babies  and   prefabricated  houses  and  mortgages  all 
their  own.  Only  Bill  Henry,  who  was  a  little  younger  than  Bob,  was  still  run- 
ning around  single,  and  he  was  going  about  with  a  crowd  even  younger 
than  himself.  "Don't  worry,"  Bill  said.  "I  can  fix  you  up  with  a  date. 
Elizabeth  is  going  to  the  dance  with  me  Saturday  night  ami  she'll  get  a 
girl  for  you.  Just  leave  it  to  us." 

"A  blind  date!"  groaned  Bob.  "Shades  of  freshman  days!  W  hat 
kind  of  girl  can  you  dig  up  around  here  on  a  blind  date?" 

"Take  a  chance,"  Bill  urged.  "The  girls  you  used  to  know  can't 
date  you  now  !" 

S  Bob  laughed  and  agreed.  On  Saturday  night  he  went  to  Elizabeth's 

,  with  Bill.  He  remembered  Elizabeth.  She  must  be  all  of  twenty,  he  thought. 

^  She  had  been  a  kid  in  junior  high  when  he  was  on  the  basketball  team. 

He  dreaded  what  lay  before  him,  but  he  didn't  want  to  spend  another 
Saturday  evening  playing  contract  with  his  parents  and  his  grandmother. 
Elizabeth  was  pretty  as  a  picture.  She  wore  a  striped  lavender-and-silver 
frock  that  was  surprisingly  smart.  Her  fair  hair  was  cut  quite  short. 

"Your  date's  upstairs,  Bob,"  she  said.  "She's  dressing.  I  had  to  lend  her 
an  evening  dress."  This  didn't  sound  too  promising,  but  Elizabeth  turned  to 
Bill.  "It's  Jane  Smith,"  she  said,  and  she  winked  at  Bill. 

Just  then  heels  came  clattering  rapidly  dow  n  the  steps  and  Jane  Smith  came 
flying  into  the  room,  fairly  running.  Bob  stood  up  and  his  heart  stopped  beating. 
She  was  moving  right  in  on  them  and  fast,  yet  it  seemed  a  long  time  to  him 
while  she  took  those  few  last  steps.  It  was  almost  as  though  it  were  all  in  a  slow- 
motion  picture.  She  looked  quite  grown-up  in  the  long  scarlet  dress.  A  cloud 
of  dark  hair  hung  dow  n  on  her  shoulders.  She  had  the  biggest,  softest,  darkest 
eyes  Bob  had  ever  seen.   Her  oval   face,  flawless   and  beautiful,  her  soft, 
young  red  mouth,  her  excitement — there  was  something  almost  incredible  about 
her.  Her  small  waist  gave  her  a  kind  of  precious  look.  Her  neck  was  slender, 
as  were  her  wrists  and  ankles.  She  had  on  some  dark  flat  shoes  that  looked  all 
right  on  her  but  were  not  really  the  shoes  to  wear  with  the  dress.  But  Bob  didn't 
care  about  anything  like  that.  He  gulped. 

"For  heaven's  sake!"  he  said.  "Where  have  you  been?  Don't  tell 
me  you  live  around  here.  I  never  saw  you  before!" 

She  laughed — a  chime  of  sound.  She  blushed.  .She 
ducked  her  head.  (Continued  on  Page  171) 


She  was  just  the  size 
to  slip  through  the  old  crack, 
right  into  his  heart. 


By  IVIARGARET  \\EYiMOUTH  JACKSON 
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AL  ILLNESS  BEGINS  AT 


E 


by  JOAN  YOUNGER 


Mental  illness  seldom  strikes  a  member  of  a  family  in  which  love 
is  the  old  stand-by  home  remedy  and  is  given  daily  in  large  doses. 


Just  as  pasteurization  of  milk  and  the  nature 
of  contcigion  have  become  matters  of  house- 
hold knowledge,  so  the  hygiene  of  the  emo- 
tions and  of  the  mind  should  be  a  matter  of 
current  information  and  use  in  the  home  and 
in  the  school.  Maladjustments  are  made — no 
one  is  born  with  them.  They  are  symptoms 
of  frictions  in  the  struggle  to  satisfy  human 
needs.  There  is  no  fatality  or  futility  about 
these  problems  of  growth — nothing  to  be 
gloomy  about.  Help  and  knowledge  are  avail- 
able. This  article  should  be  required  reading 
for  al'  adults. 

— Kenneth  E.  Appel,  M.  D. 

Associate  Director.  Philadelphia  Institute 

FOR  days,  the  boy  had  been  crouched  in 
a  corner  of  his  room.  He  refused  to 
talk;  he  ate  next  to  nothing.  When  any- 
one came  near  him,  he  raised  his  young, 
thin  face  from  his  arms,  and  the  cold 
hostility  of  his  eyes  under  his  unkempt 
dark  hair  stared  with  a  seeming  menace. 

His  family  was  afraid  of  him.  His  father 
raged  at  him  to  get  up,  to  get  to  work;  his 
mother  wept  and  ^creamed  at  him  to  obey 
his  father.  When  they  sent  for  help  to  take  him  to  the  hospital,  it  was 
in  punishment.  He  stood  up  when  the  intern  came  into  his  room,  his 
fists  clenched  threateningly.  The  intern  stopped  still  before  him,  but 
behind  him  the  nurse  kept  coming.  She  walked  up  to  the  boy  and 
handed  him  a  pocket  comb. 

"If's  for  you,"  she  said.  "You'll  want  to  look  nice  if  you're  going  out." 
The  boy  looked  at  the  comb  and  at  the  nurse.  Slowly  he  unclenched 
his  fists,  took  the  comb  and  straightened  first  his  hair,  and  then  himself. 
The  nurse  took  his  hand;  together  they  walked  from  house  to  ambulance. 


Eniotional  strength  comes  from  the  capacity  to  love  and  be 
loved.  Mental  health  throughout  life  is  largely  determined  dur- 
ing childhood,  when  one  is  most  dependent  upon  parental  love. 
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"He'll  be  all  right,"  the  nurse  said  to 
the  boy's  mother.  "He's  sick  now — but 
be's  going  to  get  well." 

We  have  all  heard  of  love's  healing 
power.  We  have  all  brushed  now  and  again 
against  the  mysteriousness  of  its  working. 
We  have  heard  of  how  a  sick  child  ral- 
lied at  his  mother's  whispered  words  of 
strength — and  of  the  long  vigil  a  wife 
kept  at  the  bed  of  her  husband  when  he 
seemed  doomed  to  die,  but  whose  coma 
was  pierced  by  her  love. 

These  are  great  moments,  glorified  by 
song  and  story.  But  there  are  also  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  small,  everyday 
incidents  like  the  one  related  above — in- 
cidents in  which  love  and  understanding 
spelled  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  human  relationships. 

Love  is  also  the  key  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  mental  and  emotional  health, 
and  thus  to  the  prevention  of  mental  ill- 
ness. Over  and  over,  in  case  after  case 
psychiatrists  have  discovered  cruelty, 
hate,  fear  and  rejection  at  the  roots  of 
mental  disease.  Over  and  over,  they  have  seen  love  and  its  hand- 
maidens, acceptance,  understanding  and  tolerance,  form  the  foundations 
of  good  mental  health. 

If  love  could  be  injected  like  a  vaccine,  our  rate  of  mental  illness  could 
be  brought  to  a  halt.  If  it  could  be  prescribed  like  a  pill,  we  could  open 
the  doors  of  our  mental  hospitals  and  let  the  patients  wander  at  will.  But 
love,  being  a  thing  of  the  spirit,  cannot  be  plotted  or  graphed,  nor  sold  in  a 
slot  machine  at  a  penny  a  pill.  Science  cannot  handle  this  problem  for  us; 
but  it  can  help  us  to  learn  to  handle  it  ourselves.     (Continued  on  Page  102) 


MISS  WILLOl  GHBY   •   BY  GEORGE  ROMNEY 

Who  will  be  the  Old  Masters  of  the  future?  If  there 
were  only  some  method  of  foretelling  this,  one  might 
commission  a  portrait  today,  enjoy  it  in  the  present, 
and  enrich  one's  descendants  a  thousandfold.  In  1784, 
for  example,  Miss  Willoughby's  parents  paid  Romney 
less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  the  prif:e  their  daugh- 
ter's picture  brought  a  century  and  a  half  later,  when 
it  was  acquired  for  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

But  how  can  we  tell  what  pictures  will  gain  in  a()- 
prccialion?  Why  has  the  j/airiting  of  Miss  Willoiigliby 
orne  to  b(;  so  highly  tr(;asurcd?  It  is  merely  the  con- 
ventional and  h<iATrA'\y  individualized  portrait  of  a 
pretty  child.  Pcrhafjs  Romney  was  even  bored  with 
the  commission,  for  he  disliked  portraiture,  and  the 
only  Hitter  he  »ccm»  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  paint- 


ing was  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton,  whose  strange,  rest- 
less magnetism  enthralled  and  maddened  him.  When 
he  painted  other  people,  his  real  interest  lay  less  in 
getting  a  likeness  than  in  solving  certain  problems  of 
color  and  design. 

But  it  is  because  of  Romney's  genius  as  a  colorist 
and  as  a  decorator,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  this 
portrait  is  like  its  sitter,  that  we  enjoy  Miss  Willoughhy 
today.  The  harmonious  tone  of  the  picture  is  a  lesson 
in  the  adroit  use  of  a  limited  palette,  in  this  case  a 
palette  of  only  three  colors,  red,  yellow  and  blue.  The 
carmine  and  wliilc  pigments  mixed  for  the  flesh,  witli 
a  little  more  intensity  of  color,  serve  for  the  sash  and 
the  streamers  of  the  hat;  the  indigo  used  for  the  eyes 
a[(pears  again  in  the  sky,  where  a  last  faint  echo  <>(  the 
rose  of  llic  ribbons  dies  out  in  the  [)irikisli  clouds;  and 


finally  the  ochreous  foliage  in  the  background  ties  in 
the  cool  brown  of  Miss  Willoughby's  hair  with  the 
warm  ivory  tones  of  her  dress  and  hat. 

The  design  is  as  simple  as  the  color,  but  no  less 
skillful.  The  child's  gesture  seems  spontaneous  and 
unposed,  but  note  the  tilt  of  her  head  to  suggest  a 
diagonal  movement  cross-cutting  at  right  angles  the 
diagonal  of  the  sloping  landscape  in  the  background. 
Imagine  the  head  upright,  and  the  rhythm  of  the  com- 
position vanishes.  And  how  satisfactory  in  scale  is 
Miss  Willoughhy  in  relation  to  the  canvas!  These  qual- 
ities of  harmonious  color  and  fine  design,  so  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  eighteenth-century  English 
portraiture,  are  strong  indications  that  a  painting  will 
contiinu-  to  interest  j)oslerity  anrl  a(rr>rd  to  the  fortu- 
nate sitter  a  vicarious  immortality. 

—John  Wai-keh, 

Chief  ('uralar.  National  Callerv  of  Art 


MISS  WILLOUGHBY 
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Afterward  she  wondered 


if  a  woman  ever 
^'^know^s''  a  man  she  loves  .  •  • 


THROLGH  the  Public  Gardens  in  the  autumn  dusk,  footfalls  quiet  on  the 
earthen  paths;  noting  favorite  trees — the  dark  copper  beech,  and  the  silver- 
boled  beech  at  the  corner  of  Charles  Street;  noting  the  rather  mothv-furred 
squirrels  and  the  leisurely  ducks.  Noting  the  other  people:  the  tired  ones,  resting 
on  benches  for  a  few  minutes;  the  mated  ones,  waiting,  or  meeting  or  reluctantly 
parting  for  just  a  little  while.  And  the  lonely  ones.  The  lonely  ones  walked,  with 
fixed  gaze  and  even  pace,  not  daring  to  pause,  not  daring  to  sit,  trying  to  lodk  as 
though  they  must  be  somewhere  soon,  where  someone  waited. 

Fiona  Duncan,  in  a  dark  plaid  reefer  and  skirt,  and  a  dark  beret  with  a  quill  at 
the  side,  walking  alone.  On  the  way  home  from  work  to  a  Beacon  Hill  apartment, 
where  nobody  lived  but  herself,  the  last  leaf  on  the  barren  tree  in  autumn.  Where 
nobody  waited. 

Should  I  have  married  Skid?  she  thought.  W ouldrit  it  be  better  to  be  married  to 
anyone,  than  to  be  alone?  At  least,  Vd  be  a  little  useful.  What  good  am  I  this  way? 

It  came  over  her  with  sickening  force,  as  it  did  now  and  then,  when  something 
made  her  remember,  that  once  you  had  loved,  you  were  never  the  same  again:  if 
things  went  badly,  you  could  not  return  to  being  complete  in  yourself,  but  instead 
you  ached,  with  all  your  awakened  heart,  for  what  you  knew  you  wanted. 

What  had  made  her  remember  today  was  having  lunch  ^dth  Bill  Meyer,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  old  group. 

''1  suppose  you  know  old  Skid's  going  to  be  married  tomorrow?"  he  said, 
kindly  not  looking  at  her  to  see  how  she  took  the  news. 

"I  haven't  heard  from  him  in  almost  a  year,"  Fiona  said  steadily.  "Is  the  girl 
nice : 

Bill  sounded  a  little  relieved.  "Very  nice,  she  seems.  She's  got  pots  of  money. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  guess  she's  the  boss'  daughter,  and  all  that,  but  she's  kind  of  a 
shy,  scared,  homely  kid,  just  the  same.  She  and  Skid  ought  to  get  along." 

She  was  about  to  retort.  If  there's  enough  money  and  security  in  it  for  Sfcid,  indeed 
they  ought!  but  she  was  pleased  to  hear  herself  say  slowly,  instead,  "Skid  would  be 
good  for  a  girl  like  that." 

"Any  regrets?"  Bill  Meyer  asked  suddenly. 

"For  Skid?"  she  said,  glancing  up  at  him,  and  smiling  steadily.  "No.  Not  for 
any  of  it.  I'm  glad  I  knew  him,  and  sorry  we  broke  up,  but  there's  no  going  back, 
you  know.  If  I  were  in  Cleveland,  I'd  dance  at  his  wedding  with  a  light  heart,  Bill. 
So  don't  worry." 

Bill  said,  "That's  what  I  thought,  and  now  let's  have  the  most  extravagant  lunch 
on  the  menu — it's  all  on  the  expense  account." 

Obediently,  Fiona  ordered  lobster,  because  Bill  did.  When  it  came,  it  had 
swelled  to  an  enormous  size,  from  the  blur  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  though  she 
poked  at  it,  she  could  not  eat  it. 

"Just  coffee  now,  thanks,"  she  said. 

"Next  time  I'm  in  town,  let's  go  to  the  theater,"  Bill  Meyer  said;  and  she  could 
feel  the  warmth  and  kindness  in  his  voice.  He  liked  her.  She  was  a  girl  men  liked 
now.  "I'm  leaving  at  five  this  afternoon,  after  this  conference,  so  we  can't  do  it  this 
time.  I'm  sorry." 

"It's  been  a  wonderful  lunch,"  Fiona  said,  and  when  she  looked  at  him  she 
could  smile,  and  her  dark  eyes  were  clear.  "Give  my  best  wishes  to  Skid  when  you 
see  him  tomorrow.  You're  going  to  the  wedding,  aren't  you?" 

"I'm  best  man,"  Bill  said.  "Good-by,  Fiona." 

She  walked  back  to  the  office  in  the  Park  Square  Building  where  she  wrote  or 
rewrote  most  of  what  went  into  a  geological  magazine  with  an  international,  if 
small,  following.  Old  Professor  Martin  was  the  editor,  but  Fiona  did  the  work,  and 
saw  her  boss  only  once  a  month. 

"Interesting  mail?"  Helen  Benedict  asked  from  the  doorway,  as  Fiona  began  to 
slit  open  the  manuscript  envelope  on  her  desk.  (Continued  on  Page  216) 
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LOVE 


A  formula  for  love? 
Here  are  four.  Only  one 
is  the  right  one,  the  maker 
of  happy  marriages. 

By  ROALD  DAHL 

PHOTOGRAPH     BY     HENRI     C  A  R  T  I  E  R  ■  B  R  E  S  S  O  N 


IET  US  first  be  clear  about  one  thing:  when  I 
talk  about  'love,'  I  do  not  refer  to  the  love  of 
I  parents  for  children  or  of  brothers  for  sisters. 
That  is  not  'love'  in  the  modern,  un-Biblical 
sense.  That  is  a  straightforward,  uncomplicated 
emotion — nothing  more,  really,  than  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  affection,  usually  constant,  invariably 
powerful,  easy  to  understand  and  easy  to  accept. 
But  however  constant  and  powerful  it  may  be,  it 
can  seldom  win  a  running  battle  with  the  other 
kind  of  'love'  when  the  latter  is  in  full  flood. 

This  other  kind  of  love,  the  love  of  two  com- 
parative strangers  of  the  opposite  sex  for  each 
other,  is  neither  straightforward,  uncomplicated 
nor  especially  constant.  It  is  an  alarming  and  un- 
controllable state  of  mind  which  causes  those 
afflicted  to  be  lifted  suddenly  to  the  most  aston- 
ishing pinnacles  of  happiness  and  to  be  dropped 
with  equal  suddenness  deep  dovra  into  the  darkest 
wells  of  despair  and  misery.  The  fact  that  in  the 
long  run — whatever  the  romantics  may  say — 
despair,  and  misery  predominate  over  happiness 
does  not  deter  the  mass  of  young  people  all  over 
the  world,  and  especially  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  from  wish- 
ing constantly,  fervently,  desperately  to  achieve 
this  state. 

And  having  achieved  it,  or  believing  that  they 
have  achieved  it,  what  happens  then?  They  marry. 
And  having  married,  what  then  do  they  do? 

Some  live  together  happily  ever  after. 

Some  live  together  happily  for  a  while  and  then 
relapse  into  a  state  of  mutual  and  benign  resigna- 
tion. 

Some  live  together  happily  for  a  while  and  un- 
happily for  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Some — and  this  section  constitutes  a  very  large 
propfirliori  (>{  the  whole— live  together  happily  for 
a  whiir-and  then  separate  and  divorce  ami  try  again. 


Publicized  as  glamorous,  tlesirable.  'ioxe  at  tir>t  si-ihl" 


FROM  HARPER  S  BAZAAR 

bad  risk. 


The  above  is  neither  a  c}nical  nor  an  exagger- 
ated siunmary  of  the  outcome  of  modern  'mar- 
riage by  love,'  and  we  can  assume  therefore  that 
somehow,  somewhere,  all  is  not  well  with  this 
method.  It's  no  good  saying  that  it  is,  because  it 
isn't.  It  can't  be,  not  ^\ith  the  divorce  rate  the 
way  it  is  today. 

Let  us,  then,  try  to  examine  this  question  of 
'love.' 

Our  object  in  doing  this  will  be  to  try  to 
prove  that  there  are,  in  fact,  two  kinds  of  love, 
that  there  is  a  distinguishable  difference  between 
the  real  kind,  the  rare  one,  which  causes  pef)ple 
to  marry  and  live  happily  ever  after,  and  the  other 
one,  the  one  which  causes  them  to  marry  and 
divorce. 

There  is  on  the  surface  no  difference  between 
them.  They  both  produce  roughly  the  same  symp- 
toms in  the  sufferer.  Those  who  are  afflictcid  with 
the  wrong  kind  of  love,  the  r>rie  that  leads  to 
divorce,  cannot  usually  tell  that  it  is  the  wrong 
kind  until  too  lale. 


First,  we'll  take  the  real  love,  the  rare  one,  th 
maker  of  fine  marriages. 

What  is  that  kind  of  love  made  of?  Obviously 
is  a  complex  sensation  comprising  a  number  ( 
different  feelings,  but  I  personally  believe  that  i 
it  there  are  two  main  ingredients  mixed  in  approx 
imately  the  following  proportions: 

60  per  cent  profound  affection  and  respect. 

40  per  cent  intense  sex  attraction. 

Now  this  is  a  rare  mixture.  It  is  rare  enough  t( 
find  it  in  one  of  the  two  lovers,  and  rarer  by  fai 
to  find  it  in  both;  but  when  that  happens,  ther 
you  can  be  fairly  sure  that  you'll  get  the  happy 
fantastic,  fairy-tale  result. 

The  important  point  about  this  kind  of  love  it 
that  affection  and  respect  (which  must  be  deep) 
predominate  over  sex  attraction  (which  must  bf 
intense).  For  as  the  years  go  by,  the  sexual  life 
of  the  two  people  passes  inevitably  through  its 
various  phases,  begituiing  with  exr  itcniciil  and 
passion,  moving  on  to  pleasurable  normalcy  and 
thence  to  a  satisfactory  (Coniinurit  on  I'lw  97) 
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Why  is  there  so  much  hysteria  against 
Russia,  bu  t  seldom  any  criticism  of  Fascist 
Spain  or  Argentina?  Isn't  it  because  ivhen- 
ever  a  country  adopts  socialism  or  commu- 
nism it  is  closed  to  further  exploitation  by 
American  monopolies? 

No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  hysteria  against 
Russia.  There  are  perfectly  valid  criticisms  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  for  certain  practices  with  which  we  do 
not  agree.  There  are  also  valid  criticisms  of 
fascism  as  it  appeared  in  Spain  and  as  it  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Argentine. 

I  do  not  think  that  today  American  manufac- 
turers are  exploiting  any  part  of  the  world  in  the 
way  many  interests  did  two  or  three  decades  ago. 
Exploitation  is  more  difficult  for  any  nation,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  because  the  nation  has  adopted 
communism  or  socialism  that  this  is  the  case.  I 
would  beinclinedtosay  that  in  the  case  of  commu- 
nism it  is  the  communist  government  which  does 
the  exploiting,  and  there  is  no  citizen  to  do  much 
criticizing.  If  any  of  our  monopolies,  so-called, 
were  to  try  to  do  much  exploiting  in  a  socialist 
or  democratic  state  there  would  be  plenty  of 
criticism. 


.  /  am  ticenty-nine,  unmarried,  and 
have  a  secure  but  metliocre  job  in  the  town 
where  I  lire  tvitli  mv  parents.  I  watit 
marriage  and  a  home,  bu  t  there  is  on  ly  one 
type  of  man  tvlut  genuinely  appeals  to 
me — a  type,  ichich  is  very  rare  in  my  local- 
ity, but  numerous  in  a  different  section 
of  the  country.  I  am  seriously  consider- 
ing nutving  to  that  section  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  desirable  husband.  Would  it 
be  foolish  of  me  to  take  this  step? 

No  one  can  make  the  decision  which  you  have 
presented  to  me  except  you  yourself.  I  have 
never  found  that  one  could  pick  a  type  as  a  hus- 
band. 

As  far  as  leaving  your  parents  goes,  hard  as 
that  sometimes  is,  it  is  justified  if  one  has  the  op- 
portunity to  really  accomplish  something  defi- 
nite by  so  doing. 


A  group  of  businesswomen  iti  South- 
ern California  have  been  studying  the  ter- 
rible situation  of  the  Indians,  and  those  of 
us  who  are  registered  Democrats  and  who 
stood  behind  your  husband  ask  one  an- 
other why  nothing  effective  was  done  dur- 
ing his  incumbency  for  these  first  Amer- 
icans. While  you  tvere  traveling  here  and 
there  "getting  aid  for  backward  groups, 
tvhy  did  you  never  do  anything  for  the 
Navajos? 

I  have  known  about  the  situation  of  the  In- 
dians for  a  long  time.  My  husband  and  I  were 
always  troubled  about  them  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Harold 
Ickes,  would  tell  you  that  both  my  bus- 
band  and  I  were  concerned  during  the 
whole  of  my  husband's  administrations 
about  conditions  among  all  the  Indians. 
It  is  not  just  the  Navajos.  There  are 
many  other  tribes  that  are  having  a  bad 
time  and  nowhere  has  the  problem 
been  completely  solved.  This  is  largely, 
of  course,  a  question  that  is  in  the 
hands  of  Congress  and  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  who  must  be  willing  to 
have  certain  things  done  by  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  and  show  an 
interest  in  pushing  them. 

It  may  be  that  the  present  camjiaign 
of  information  may  help  more  than 
anything  else,  but  I  have  found  it  very 
difficult  in  the  past  to  get  anything  ac- 
tually done  in  Congress  for  the  Indians. 


What  doyou  think  is  the  reason  llutt 
Presitlent  Truman  does  not  investigate 
un-American  activities  in  the  I'nited 
States? 

I  think  President  Truman  feels  the  proper 
body  to  investigate  un-American  activities  is  the 
FBI.  He  could  hardly  do  it  himself  and  therefore 
he  must  count  on  the  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  is  supposed  to  do  this  work,  to  carry 
through  and  report  to  him. 


"You 

Ask 
Me 

Eleanor  Roosevelt 


I  am  a  citizen  of  Holland.  Is  it  true,  as 
people  say  here,  that  colored  people  in 
America  have  a  hard  life?  Is  it  true  that 
there  are  specitil  places  where  they  must 
live  just  like  the  Indians?  Do  the  Americans 
lynch  a  Negro  when  he  is  trying  to  vote? 

The  colored  people  in  America  have  in  some 
ways  a  hard  life  because  they  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  in  many  ways  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  not  treated  as  some  Indians  are, 
who  are  placed  on  reservations  and  treated  as 
wards  of  the  Government.  The  Negroes  are  full- 
fledged  citizens,  freed  by  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  but  in  large  cities 
there  are  often  sections  which  become  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  different  groups  of  people — 
colored  people,  Italian  people,  Puerto  Ricans, 
and  so  on. 

Lynchings  in  the  United  States  occur  only 
very  occasionally,  and  I  do  not  think  a  lynching 
would  occur  in  the  majority  of  states  because  a 
Negro  was  trying  to  vote.  It  might  in  a  few  states 
be  considered  as  a  way  to  prevent  the  Negro  from 
using  the  ballot. 


RICI'RINTKI)  COIIKTESY  COLLIRR  S 


I  liave  a  daughter,  seventeen,  who  will 
graihuite  from  high  scIuhA  in  June.  She  Ls 
planning  to  go  to  college  antl  is  willing  to 
work  for  her  room  and  hoard.  Iler  father 
says  tve  cannot  afford  to  send  her  ami  will 
give  no  encouragement.  I  thought  I  could 
work  part  time  to  help  her.  Do  you  think  it 
ifouW  be  right  for  me  to  do  this? 

If  your  daughter  is  really  bent  on  going  to  col- 
lege she  can  earn  her  way  through,  and  if  your 
husband  will  consent  to  your  working  in  order  to 
help  her  it  would,  of  course,  be  entirely  right  for 
you  to  do  so  and  make  it  easier  for  your  daughter 
in  her  first  year,  because  colleges  are  not  anxious 
to  have  their  students  work  to  earn  their  way 
during  the  first  year. 


Don't  you  think  it's  time  that  genuine 
American  clubivomen  do  more  tluin  they 
are  doing  to  fight  communism? 

We  are  able,  all  of  us  in  this  country,  to  make 
our  own  choices  and  stand  up  for  what  we  be- 
lieve in,  and  that  is  the  way  I  think  American 
clubwomen  can  make  their  contribution  to 
American  democracy.  By  making  sure  that 
democracy  progresses,  that  we  wipe  out  those 
failings,  such  as  racial  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion, in  our  own  country,  and  that  we  foster 
an  increasing  economic  justice.  Thus  we  will 
wipe  out  fears  of  communism  because  we  so 
evidently  have  better  conditions  and  greater 
justice  here  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 


/  reatl  your  anstver  to  the  question 
about  teaching  religion  in  the  public 
schools.  I  agree  that  religion  cannot  be 
taught  in  schools  bectiuse  there  are  too 
many  religions.  My  qMtestion  is,  tvhat  is 
vour  opinion  of  the  Bible  being  taught 
in  public  schools? 

I  imagine  there  are  few  literature  classes  which 
do  not  teach  the  Bible,  since  many  of  our  best 
writers  have  been  influenced  in  their  style  by  the 
Bible.  Teaching  the  Bible  as  it  bears  on  some 
particular  church  beliefs,  however,  would  be 
teaching  religion  in  the  public  schools. 


Why  doesn't  the  Ihiiletl  Nations  /tassa 
libel  laiv  to  prevent  the  itoisoning  of  the 
minds  of  the  pettple  of  one  natitni  against 
till'  people  of  another  nation  through  the 
use  of  propagaiula  in  history  lnH»ks,  news- 
papers, radiffs  or  movies? 

The  United  Nations  does  not  pass  laws.  It 
gets  agreement  among  various  nations  and  they 
may  sign  covenants  or  declarations  or  treaties. 

It  would  he  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  information  if  you  tried  to 
prevent  propaganda  or  tried  to  prevent 
the  printing  of  certain  books  and 
newspapers  or  the  production  of  cer- 
tain movies  or  radio  programs  because 
they  gave  only  certain  types  of  infor- 
mation. The  conventions  which  are 
designed  to  insure  freedom  of  infor- 
mation will  probably  try  to  bring 
al>i>ut  some  sort  of  agreement  as  to 
what  type  of  information  can  really 
be  considered  warmongering  and 
can  therefore,  by  mutual  agreement, 
be  stopped. 


This  is  the  greatesl  plea  for  riK-ial  loU'raiw-o  I've  ever 
read  .  .  .  Itiit  I'm  afraid  it'll  ollVtid  loo  many  people. " 


This  is  the  final  page  in  a 
scries  devoted  to  answers  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
to  questions  asked  by  JoURINAL  readers. 
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boy  barely  used  to 
long  ipants  brought  new  wisdom 
fltid gaiety  to  the  valley, 

Qfe  was  a  miracle^maker 
with  a  haymaker. 


»^^^0>JDAY  morning  when  I  started  on  my  way  to  school,  I  had 
^vith  me  Don  Conway,  a  pupil  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  never 
planned  to  enter  school  again.  I  was  the  new  teacher  at  Lonesome 
\  alley.  He  had  left  school  when  he  was  in  the  fourth  grade,  but 
he  had  two  good  fists  and  he  would  be  on  my  side.  All  day  Sunday 
while  I  had  worked  at  the  schoolhouse,  I  was  trying  to  think  of 
a  plan  so  I  could  stay  at  Lonesome  Valley  school.  I  knew  I  had 
to  stay.  I  knew  if  one  had  to  go  it  a\  ould  be  Guy  Hawkins. 

It  had  taken  a  lot  of  persuasion  to  get  Don  Conway  to  return 
to  school.  He  had  planned  to  get  married  after  his  tobacco  crop 
was  sold.  But  I  explained  the  value  of  an  education  in  dollars 
and  cents.  I  told  him  I  would  teach  him  how  to  measure  a  field 
and  figure  the  number  of  acres,  how  to  figure  the  number  of 
bushels  in  a  tragon  bed  and  cornbin,  and  how  many  cubic  yards 
of  dirt  one  would  have  to  remove  to  dig  a  cellar  or  a  well.  Don 
Conway  was  interested  in  this  type  of  knowledge.  I  told  him  no 
man  should  be  married  and  live  on  a  farm  unless  he  knew  these 
simple  things,  for  he  could  easily  be  cheated  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Don.  his  two  small  brothers,  his  sister  Vaida  and  I  went  to 
school  together.  I  congratulated  John  Conway  for  sending  all  his 
children  but  one.  It  would  have  been  hard  on  John  to  try  to 
AN  orm  and  sucker  his  ten  acres  of  tobacco  and  care  for  his  other 
crops  ifVlossie,  his  older  daughter,  had  not  volunteered  to  help. 
And  Bertha,  his  ^vife,  assured  him  she  would  divide  her  time 
betAveen  the  housework  and  work  in  the  field.  Flossie,  eighteen, 
who  had  left  school  six  years  ago,  would  gladly  have  started 
back  to  school  if  I  had  insisted.  But  I  knew  John  and  Bertha  had 
to  have  someone  left  to  help  them. 

I  almost  begged  Don  to  return  to  school  when  he  and  I  were 
sitting  on  the  porch  late  on  Simday  afternoon  and  Ova  Salyers 
and  Guy  Hawkins  rode  past  on  their  horses.  They  glanced  toward 
the  porch  for  their  first  look  at  the  new  teacher,  never  spoke, 
but  rode  silently  down  the  road. 

Don  Conway  looked  at  Guy  Hawkins  and  Ova  Salyers  and 
then  at  me.  He  didn't  ask  (Coniinued  on  Page  122) 


THE  front  door  closed  with  the  shattering  bang  which,  Mrs. 
Parks  thought,  was  her  son's  signature.  He  Hked  to  do 
things  the  hard  way — which,  in  this  case,  was  the  noisy  way. 
"Sam?" 

"Hi,  mom."  He  came  into  the  kitchen. 
There  were  drops  of  mehed  snow  on  his 
fair  hair  and  on  her  Hnoleum.  His  eyes 
were  kindled   by   some   inner  joy. 
"Where's  everybody?" 

"Upstairs."  And  she  wished  they 
would  stay  there.  This  was  the  first 
time  she  had  seen  Sam  alone  since 
he  had  come  back  that  morning 
for  his  Christmas  vacation.  "How 
was  the  skating?" 

"Fine  till  it  started  to  snow. 
What's  that  you're  making?" 

"Soup.  Hungry?" 

"I'm  always  hungry." 

JVIrs.  Parks  had  anticipated  this. 
"There're  some  hard-boiled  eggs  in  that 
red  bowl." 

Sam  sat  down  and  started  to  eat.  "You 
know,  that  skating  was  a  lot  of  fun.  I  saw 
several  boys  from  school.  .  .  .  Tonight's  the 
Martins'  party,  isn't  it?" 

His  mother  thought  a  moment.  "Yes.  Why?" 

"Oh,  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure.  A  girl  I  met  said  she  was 
going." 

Aware  that  this  was  a  historic  moment,  Mrs.  Parks  stood 
very  still.  The  soup  boiled  over. 

"She  goes  to  the  same  school  Selina  does." 

"Who  does?"  (As  if  she  didn't  understand.) 

"Betsy  Williams.  This  girl.  Of  course,  she's  old.  She's  a 
junior." 

Williams,  Mrs.  Parks  said  to  herself.  She  had  a  former 
classmate  called  Williams.  She  had  been  very  pretty  but  not 
obvious,  not  the  type  her  brothers  admired  when  they 
were  Sam's  age.  But  you  could  not  expect  a  subtle  taste  at 
sixteen — or  could  you? 

"Betsy  must  be  an  attractive  sort  of  girl,"  Mrs.  Parks  said  at 
a  venture. 

"She  is,"  he  told  her.  "The  trouble  is  everybody  else  thinks 
she  is  too.  It's  going  to  be  a  battle  with  all  that  competition." 


Sam,  meantime,  ate  four  eggs  and  drank  two  glasses  of 
milk.  Then  he  went  to  the  icebox  and  came  back  to  the  table 
with  the  meat  she  was  saving  for  the  next  day. 

"Sam,  you've  really  had  enough,"  she  protested. 
"You  mustn't  eat  so  much.  You're  getting 
fat." 

Sam  looked  at  the  remains  of  the  ham 
with  regret  and  then  an  expression  of 
horror  spread  over  his  face.  "Who, 
me?  Am  I  really?  Gosh!"  He  jumped 
up,   knocking   over  a   chair,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room. 
Mrs.  Parks  picked  up  the  chair  and 
put  the  meat  back  in  the  icebox. 
How,  she  asked  herself,  could  you 
tell  Sam  he  was  getting  fat  without 
telling  him  he  was  getting  fat?  At  this 
point  her  daughter  came  running  into 
the  kitchen.  There  was  red  paint  on 
her  chin  and  the  front  of  her  dress. 
Selina  liked  to  make  her  o^vn  Christ- 
mas cards. 
"What's  wrong  with  Sam?"  she  asked. 
"He's  standing  in  front  of  your  mirror  and 
twisting  around  and  making  faces."  She  acted 
it  out. 

Mrs.  Parks  sighed.  "He's  worried  about  his 
weight,"  she  said  in  an  ill-advised  moment. 

Selina  giggled  and  made  herself  a  peanut-butter-and-jelly 
sandwich  of  august  dimensions.  Sehna,  in  spite  of  a  pbenom- 
enal  appetite,  stayed  thin.  She  was  eating  when  Sam  came 
back  again.  She  was  a  sight  to  enrage  anyone  who  had  just  re- 
alized the  tragic  necessity  of  dieting.  Sam  glared  at  Selina, 
ready  to  pick  a  fight. 

In  spite  of  the  four  years'  diiference  between  them,  she  was 
no  mean  adversary.  She  looked  him  in  the  eye  and  said,  "Hi, 
Fatso." 

"Sh-h,  Selina."  Mrs.  Parks  felt  it  was  like  saying  sh-h  to 
Vesuvius. 

"Oh,  mom,  she's  right."  Selina's  mouth  dropped  open  in 
surprise.  "I  am  fat.  Look  how  I  stick  out  here." 

Relieved,  Mrs.  Parks  laughed  kindly.  "Everybody  sticks 
out  behind,"  she  told  Sam.    "You  have  to  have  something 

to  sit  on."  (Conliniied  oil  I'age  257) 
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PHOTdS   ItV   HAKOI.n  FOWLICR 


■  Ihe  handsomo  pieces  of  eliina  and  eailhenwaie  in  these  selliii<^s  were  produced  in  England  over 
one  hundred  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  art  of  making  fine  pottery  was  at  its  height.  Tlie  most  famous 
Enghsh  potteries  flourished  at  StalTordshire  and  Leeds  hecause  of  their  ample  supply  of  coal  and  the  excellent 
quality  of  their  clay.  Through  the  skill  of  such  great  artisans  as  Spode  and  Wedgwood  they  were  able  to  match 
the  highly  ornamental  work  of  the  European  centers  of  Sevres,  Meissen  and  Delft,  hut  their  most  popular 
products  by  far  were  pieces  of  useful  tableware  like  those  shown  here,  both  beautiful  and  practical,  which 
for  generations  have  been  cherished  by  families  all  over  the  world,  especially  in  England  and  America.  The 
pieces  you  see  above  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  fabulous  John  B.  Morris  private  collection,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  destined  eventually  for  museums,  where  people  will  be  able  to  enjoy  it  face  to  face. 


nm  Fl)|[  \  SUMMER  BRIDE 


I'llOTOGKAI'H  BV  1  J( 


Jar;h  bride  is  prettier  than  the  one  before,  or  so  it  seems.  A  radiant  face  set 
^  ^        off  by  a  lovely  dress  is  an  enviable  combination.  Our  wliiicr  orf^andy  with  eyelet 
]^  insr-rtion  has  all  the  charm  of  a  Godcy  prim  willi  iis  liny  waistline, 
JF^         small  puff  sleeves  and  slight  train.  We  suggest  bridesmaid  (ln;sses  in 

pastel  organdy  made  the  same  way  .  .  .  perhaps  with  ribbon  saslu-s  and  parasols. 
^Ivy  leaves  and  blossoms  for  the  wreath  and  garland.  Vogue  Design  No.  .S-IW.J.  ^ 


Spectator  sport  dress,  crisp 
rayon;  with  bright  accessories. 
Vogue  Design  No.  6647,  12  to  20. 


Calico  or  tie  silk,  tiny  waist  nipped 
in.  Vogue  Design  No.  6703,  12  to  18. 


Your  coat:  high  shade  of  butcher  linen  or 
flannel  .  .  .  an  ensemble  by  adding  print 
cuffs,  hat.  Vogue  Design  No.  6641,  12  to  20. 


Jan  your  trousseau  so  that  you  will  look  lovely  every  hour  of  the  day.  Something  fresh  and 
pretty  to  wear  in  the  morning  ...  a  classic  dress  for  sight-seeing  ...  a  comfortable  costume  for 
tennis  ...  a  feminine  afternoon  dress  .  .  .  and  something  lovely  for  under  the  stars.  Your  versa- 
tile coat  in  a  gay  color  looks  well  over  everything.  Be  sure  the  colors  are  your  most  becom- 
ing, the  fabric  packable  (always  find  room  for  a  tiny  travel  iron),  your  accessories  changeable. 

Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  them  by  mail,  enclosing  check  or  money  order,*  from  Vogue  Pattern  Service, 
Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Connecticut;  or  in  Canada  from  198  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario.  (''Connecticut  residents  please  add  sales  tax.) 


DRAWINGS  BY 
^7  MARGARET  SOMMKRFELD 
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Polka-dot  cotton  softly  tailored  shirt. 
Vogue  Design  No.  6763,  12  to  42.  Wear 
■  matching  tailored  shorts,  6579,  24  to  32. 


Plain  and  eyelet  piiiue  in  the  most 
feminine  of  afternoon  dresses.  INIake  in 
pastel.  Vogue  Design  No.  6761,  12  to  20. 

Your  white  linen  halter  with  huge 
printed  organdy  skirt.  No.  6380, 24  to  32. 


Three-piece  play  dress:  black  linen  bo- 
lero and  skirt,  with  white  linen  halter. 
Vogue  Design  No.  6727,  12  to  20. 
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A  SUB-DEB'S  MEMO... 


ON  SUMMER  CLOTHES 


Candy-striped  chambray,  by  Salem  K. 
Saba.  Linen  pumps  and  pique  turban. 


PHOTOGR.\PHS  BY  WILHELA  CLSHMAS 


Morning  news:  dark  green  cotton  bare-top  sun 
dress,  with  triangle  scarf  and  straw  basket-bag. 


Sleek  lines  are  best:  coral-color  two-jjiece  bath- 
ing suit  stretches  two  ways;  by  Mabs  Barnes. 


This  is  the  summer  that  I  WILL  make  a  plan,  and  not  let  the  situation  get  out  of 
control.  Bare-top  cottons  are  sensational,  for  mornings  and  the  beach — but  not  for 
town,  ril  watch  for  good  "cut"  in  shorts — crash  cottons  with  a  cuff  hem  —  and  I'll 
match  playshoes  to  the  halter.  I'll  have  at  least  one  two-piece  cotton  suit  or  dress  com- 
plete with  hat,  short  white  cotton  gloves  and  a  straw  bag  .  .  .  one  pair  of  higher-heeled 
pumps,  and  the  rest  fiat  or  with  those  inch  heels  and  (]uartcr-inch  straps.  My  square- 
dance  skirt  can  be  a  big  bold  plaid,  Imt  llu-  piorii  dress  will  be  tfuite  another  thing — 
"fragile"  is  the  word  for  it,  romantic  the  mfxid.  I  ll  jot  down  "cotton"  by  everything  on 
my  list  because— (A)  I  love  it  and  (B)  if  costs  l<-s.    *    Bv  RUTH  MARY  fACKABD 


.Sijiiure-ilaiHc  »kirl  in  blnrk-plaid  cotton,  bhu  k  top  with  a  boat  nri  klinr.   Uy  Marjorie  Montfuomery. 


Yow  -vA-cvk  Aborts-  in  conon  crash,  denin  bahcr.  by  Edv-ina  Patterson:  cotton  fJaysboes  to  malch.  by  Faie  Joyce. 


n«H  Acs  M  aUenle&gtL,  off-the-^MUer  oottw  Toile 


■■etapB  wiA  sew  -w-ays:  print  vrilh  pocket ;  halter  dress,  crisscross  tie.  Shoes  by  Ben  Sommers 


Senior- week  parties:  crinkled  organdy,  *1iite  linen  pumps  and  doves. 
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Janet  Leigh  (starof 'Tittle  Women")  ^vears  an  after- 
noon cotton:  mauve  pique  o^e^  organdy  ruffles. 


I 


This  iridesf;ent  blue  chambray  performs  equally 
well  in  rity  or  country.  Buttons  down  the  back. 


Diana  Iaiwi  in  a  jxipiilar  fuHhion:  cotton  jacrinard 
shirting  dress,  a  l»ari--top  with  hrdero  jacket. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOHN  ENGSTEAD 


iana  Lynn  (co-starring  in  "Bitter  Victory")  wears  a  sheer 
immer-night  cotton,  camisole  top,  designed  by  Dorothy  Cox. 


Colorful  beach  dress  in  rough  Mexican-border  cotton. 
Its  wide  skirt  designed  in  strips,  like  ril)bon,  straw  bag. 


This  li4»iiK«'  wnN  «liffor«Mif . 


Tliov  iin«mI  lluMr  licuriN  f«»r  Us  <l4N»r. 


JESS  wakened  before  daylight  and  listened  to  the  far-ofl 
crowing- of  a  cock.  A  cock  in  his  own  barnyard  an- 
swered and  Jess  strjetched  himself  on  his  good  cord 
bed  with  pleasure.  "Summer's  come,"  he  said.  He  whis- 
pered the  news  to  himself,  lightly.  He  would  not  think  of 
awakening  Eliza,  sleeping  soundly  by  his  side.  Still,  if  she 
overheard  him  and  awakened  of  her  own  will,  that  would 
be  a  different  matter. 

It  was  neither  day  nor  night.  Someplace  in  between. 
The  sitting  room  of  the  log  house,  which  w  as  also  his  and 
Eliza's  bedchamber,  was  like  a  roiled  stream  when  the 
mud  first  begins  to  settle.  There  was  less  and  less  black- 
ness. Jess  could  pick  out  here  and  there  the  shape  of  a 
piece  of  furniture.  Slats  of  a  chair  back  against  a  window. 
Curve  at  the  top  of  a  secretary.  Knobs  of  brass  on  the  fire- 
dogs  where  the  broad  mouth  of  the  chimney  let  down  a 
shaft  of  morning  grayness.  White  muslin  curtains 
straight-hanging  in  the  motionless  air.  Air  itself  scented 
with  hay  and  ripening  fruit  and  the  cinnamon  pinks  under 
the  window. 

"Summer  is  here,"  Jess  said,  a  little  more  loudly, 
though  still  privately  and  to  himself. 

Eliza  opened  her  black  eyes.  "How  does  thee  know?'.' 
That  was  one  of  the  things  Jess  liked  about  Eliza.  She  was 
awake  or  asleep,  one  or  the  other,  no  in-between  states. 

"Can  tell  by  the  way  the  cocks  are  crow  ing." 

"Have  they  crowed?"  asked  Eliza. 

"Yes,"  said  Jess.  "Didn't  they  waken  thee?" 

Eliza  plumped  up  her  pillow  and  from  tlie  extra  heighl 
looked  across  at  her  husbanrl.  "Thee  knows  wliat  wakened 
me," 

Jess  often  marveled  at  the  way  Eliza,  sleeijing,  was  di- 
minisheil.  Hising  lo  speak  in  mr-eting,  lif  ting  a  child  in  her 
arms,  she  was  good-sized,  coiDmanfling  even.  Asleep,  she 


was  near  to  nothing.  One  of  his  legs  from  hip  socket  to  toe 
w  ould  like  as  not  outweigh  her.  She  lifted  the  two  heavy 
braids  of  black  hair  aw^ay  from  her  neck  and  shoulders  as 
if  in  the  growing  warmth  she  did  not  like  their  weight. 

"Thee  knows  well  enough  what  awakened  me,  Jess 
Birdwell,"  she  repeated.  "Thee  whispering  to  thyself. 
Can't  thee  make  out  to  think  without  whispering?" 

"Don't  seem  so,"  .Jess  admitted.  "There!"  he  said. 
"Hear  them?" 

Eliza  listened:  in  the  distance  the  broken  scratching  of 
roosters'  voices;  young  roosters  growing  toward  a  Fourth 
of  July  skillet.  "Sounds  as  usual  to  me." 

'Listen,"  bade  Jess.  "When  roosters  wake  crowin" 
hoarse,  summer  is  here,"  he  explained. 

Eliza  marveled  at  the  relish  her  husband  had  for  the 
seasons.  As  another  person  ticks  off  the  hours  of  the  day, 
saying,  "It's  sunup,  high  noon,  lamplighting  time,"  Jess 
kept  track  of  the  year's  changes.  He  w  ould  appear  sud- 
denly before  her  as  she  straightened  up  from  making  a 
bed  or  buttoning  a  child's  drawers,  put  a  leaf  into  her 
hand  and  say,  "Fall's  here."  He  appreciated  it  if  she  an- 
swered, "What  makes  thee  think  so,  Jess?"  but  whether 
she  did  or  not  he  told  her. 

"Seems  I  recall  thee  saying  summer  had  come  when 
flies  buzz  before  sunup.  Or  when  there's  morning  thun- 
derclouds." 

"There's  more  signs  than  one,"  Jess  admitted.  "But 
cocks  crowing  hoarse— that's  a  sure  sign." 

Kliza  liked  weather  herself;  sun  and  a  brisk  wind  on 
washday,  warm  weather  when  her  Plymouth  Rocks 
hatched,  snow  for  the  children  at  Chrislmas,  a  mild  spell 
for  Yearly  Meeting.  She  liked  to  hear  weather  busy  doing 
its  duty:  sending  the  windmill  round,  distributing  a 
leisurely  rain  once  the  corn  was  «  oniinunl  ,m  Pa^e  2.17) 


w«TO  firNt  miirri«*«l.^*  KlW.n  niHiI  noIII.v.  "IM  wiilk 
lo  lliiN  Ar4M'  JuN«  M>  I  4*oul<l  lowk  Iiii4-k  nl        IlKhlM  in 


By  ANN  BATCHELDER 


WHEN  I  was  young  and  in  my  prime,  and  first  of  May  came 
round,  the  time  was  ripe  to  get  the  Hne  and  bait;  and  oh, 
I  never  had  to  wait  to  hear  the  welcome  words:  "The 
date  is  open — let's  go  fishin'." 

You'd  be  surprised,  or  maybe  not,  if  you  could  know  the 
thoughts  I  thought,  a-sittin'  on  some  alder  brink,  watching  the  line 
and  sinker  sink,  the  sunlight  lacing  through  the  trees,  and  never 
blew  so  sweet  a  breeze,  and  never  tangled  line  more  fast  in  those 
same  alders  till  at  last  I  got  a  tug  and  felt  a  bite,  hook  just  working, 
worm  -just  right.  Sleepy?  Well,  I  came  awake  when  I  felt  the  old 
rod  shake  and  reeled  her  in  and  there  a  sight  that  any  fisherman 
calls  right.  The  speckled  trout — and  then  another.  There  was  a  tale 
to  tell  my  mother.  For  I'd  been  fishin'.  And  I  could  prove  it  too! 

It's  here,  and  how!  Well,  it's  May  again.  It  always  seems 
so  long  in  getting  here,  but  one  thing  I've  noticed,  and  that  is  that 
the  seasons,  minding  their  own  business  and  not  getting  pushed  and 
hurried,  come  around  just  as  regular  and  easy  and  sort  of  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  picture  with  no  fanfare  and  no  trumpets.  They 
get  here,  and  for  the  most  part  pretty  much  on  time.  Ever  notice  it? 

Speaking  of  time.  And  speaking  of  time,  there's  hardly  a 
day  goes  by  that  I'm  not  struck  with  the  way  folks  dwell  on  it. 
Every  hour,  every  minute  all  allotted  to  this  or  that,  all  set  in 
an  inexorable  pattern  and  try  to  change  it.  Slaves,  I  call  them, 
these  time  eaters.  Never  a  free  minute.  Nothing  extemporaneous 
in  their  lives.  They  live  and  die  by  the  clock  and  the  calendar. 
Why,  even  their  meals  have  to  be  "on  time,"  and  they  make  a 
virtue  of  that.  Well,  I  don't. 

Maybe  there  are  others.  It's  been  years  since  I  had  a  meal 
on  the  same  hour  as  the  one  yesterday.  And  I  know  that  tomorrow 
the  chances  are  that  something  will  come  up  and  I  may  want  to 
read  another  chapter  or  go  downtown  to  get  a  cucumber  and  meet 
an  old  friend  and  drop  in  at  the  drugstore  and  forget  what  I  went 
down  for  in  the  first  place  and — oh,  (Continued  on  Page  233) 


ttWS!  A  1>AV 


1  Dilys  Bennett  Laing  has  now  essayed  a  full- 
length  novel,  The  Great  Year.  It's  a  saga  of 
a  Vermont  farm  family.  Three  generations 
play  their  homely  parts  in  a  story  that  is 
cloaked  only  in  the  iridescent  mantle  of  the 
four  seasons.  This  book  has  charm. 

2  Now  to  go  from  novels  to  real  life.  Making 
meat  pies,  chicken  pies  and  fricassees,  there's 
seldom  enough  gravy.  Don't  turn  on  the  tap. 
Open  two  or  more  cans  of  beef  broth  or  strong 
chicken  broth  and  extend  your  gravy  that  way . 

3  Here's  something  as  new  as  baby's  first 
shoes.  Deals  with  peas.  Cook  them  in  a  very 
little  water  till  almost  done.  Then  put  in 
a  shallow  frying  pan  with  a  good  piece  of 
butter,  a  seasoning  of  sugar,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a  few  tablespoons  of  julienne  strips  of 
cold  boiled  ham.  Toss  and  turn  until  well 
heated  through.  These  are  definitely  delicious. 

4  Watching  the  hens  gadding  about  in  the 
spring,  being  very  vocal  over  their  achieve- 
ments, I  naturally  have  chicken  on  my  mind. 

3  Make  some  rich,  thinnish  griddlecakes, 
butter  them  and  keep  them  hot.  Spread  with 
plenty  of  chicken  hash,  roll  them  ud.  Serve 
with  mushroom  or  cream  sauce. 

6  Tomatoes  will  come  to  the  rescue  of  many 
a  last-minute  crisis.  Cut  off  the  tops.  Scoop 
out  the  insides,  add  the  pulp  of  the  tomatoes 
to  a  can  of  corned-beef  hash.  Season  well. 
Fill  the  tomatoes  and  cover  with  crumbs. 
Dot  with  butter.  Bake  until  tomatoes  are 
tender,  the  tops  brown.  This  is  a  top  dish. 

7  This  is  something  you  won't  find  in  a 
beanery.  Prepare  a  pair  of  sweetbreads.  Cut 
them  into  small,  even  pieces.  Saute  half  a 
pound  of  sliced  mushrooms  and  add  sweet- 
breads. Add  a  small  can  of  truffles,  sliced  thin. 

II  Second  verse:  Make  a  very  light  cream 
sauce.  Add  half  a  can  of  pate  de  joie.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  paprika.  When  done, 
serve  very  hf)t  on  chicken  breasts,  steamed 
and  sauteed  in  butter.  This  is  a  very  special 
dish  for  a  very  special  occasion. 

O  Qxjk  up  a  mess  o(  ground  hominy.  Have 
it  on  the  stiff  side.  Pour  it  into  a  bread  pan 
and  set  away  overnight.  ( There's  more  to  this.) 

lO  Slice  thin  slices  from  the  loaf;  put  a  slice 
of  cheese  between  slicVs  of  hominy,  dip 
in  beaten  egg  and  crumrjs  (cracker,  please; 
and  fry  in  hot  fat.  Servt  with  chicken  or 
with  any  creamed  dish. 


By  ANIV  BATrn ELDER 

11  Appetizers  know  no  end.  They  come  up 
in  the  most  unexpected  places.  And  often  ad 
lib.  So — give  these  a  mind. 

12  Toast  some  buttered  crackers.  Mash  up  a 
can  of  skinless  and  boneless  sardines  with 
enough  tartare  sauce  to  make  a  spread. 
Spread  on  the  crackers. 

IJI  Being  on  the  subject,  let's  stick  to  it. 
Again  it's  toasted  crackers  or  fingers  of  but- 
tered toast.  Open  a  can  of  crab  paste  and  sea- 
son it  with  a  little  lemon  juice.  Spread  on  the 
crackers. 

14  One  more,  and  we'll  leave  the  subject. 
Take  grated  tuna  fish.  Mix  with  tartare 
sauce,  heap  on  toasted  crackers,  garnish  with 
lemon  slivers  and  sliced  ripe  olives. 

Ii»  Frotn  an  old  cookbook:  "At  each  course 
at  breakfast — there  should  be  no  less  than 
six — guests  should  be  asked  if  they  will  take 
tea  or  coffee  warm."  After  six,  who  cares! 

IG  Oh,  to  be  in  Georgia  now  that  spring  is 
here !  And  that  reminds  me  of  Aunt  Persis' 
crackle  bread.  A  memory — out  of  the  past. 

IT  All  there  is  to  it  is  a  fine  old-fashioned 
corncake,  baked  thin,  and  liberal  it  is  with 
crisp  bacon  broken  up  all  through  it.  Hot, 
buttered,  it's  good! 

Itt  Dried  beef  in  cream  is  one  of  the  dishes  I 
like.  Instead  of  baked  potatoes  with  it,  try 
this:  make  a  rich  cream  sauce. 

If>  Chapter  II.  Now  "pick"  the  dried  beef 
into  pieces,  not  too  prissy  and  fine.  Put  the 
beef  in  the  sauce.  Season  to  taste.  Serve  on 
hot  buttered  toast  with  a  beautiful  poached 
egg  on  each  slice.  This  has  elegance  and  good 
taste— and  all  stems  from  dried  beef. 

20Next  time  you  -toast  a  duck,  try  this: 
stuff  it  with  an  orange  cut  into  eighths  (rind 
and  all )  and  two  onions,  cut  into  pieces.  Gives 

soi\«;  Foil  SO II now 

4lli.  Iliink  iittl  ttf  l»m«irr»w, 

*TiM  l«%'«*lv<*  l<»iiit  littiirN  uwny. 
Anal  tlit'.v  wlia>  <ln'<*ll  <»■■  N<irr»w 
■■«><  <>f  <lii,>  . 

Think  inort'  »!'  <-«»iinl  I<>nn  »lli<*rH 

\%  liatM«-  w  ax-N  f ratm  lia-iir I  l»ra-iik  Mla-ni. 
Tlia'.v  lara'  .vatiir  Na>iil*M  att%  n  ItratI liaTMS 
l.a>l  .va>iir  ha*ar<  bra'nk  fatr  lha'm. 


the  duck  a  nice  flavor,  and  what  it  does  to 
the  gravy  is  really  something  special.  To  my 
notion,  bread  stuffing  does  not  go  with  duck. 

21  Floating  Island  may  surprise  some  so- 
phisticates. Make  a  smooth  soft  custard,  in 
the  double  boiler.  Three  eggs  to  a  pint  of 
milk.  Cook  until  it  coats  the  spoon.  No  more, 
no  longer.  Strain,  flavor  and  chill. 

22  Canto  two:  Beat  now,  very  stiff,  the 
whites  of  three  eggs,  with  a  little  salt  and 
three  tablespoons  of  sugar.  A  meringue — 
that's  all.  Take  it  up  by  spoonfuls  and  drop, 
one  at  a  time,  into  furiously  boiling  water. 
When  set,  take  out  with  care  (use  a  skim- 
mer) and  place  on  your  custard. 

23  Have  I  told  you,  as  I  passed  by  with  a 
platter  of  fritters,  about  glazing  the  delicious 
things?  Sprinkle  them  generously  with  sugar, 
put  on  a  rack  and  under  the  broiler,  not  too 
near,  until  the  sugar  makes  a  glaze. 

24  By  the  way,  I've  found  that  fritter  bat- 
ter takes  to  flavoring  as  neatly  as  kittens 
take  to  cream.  . 

2r»  A  little  lemon  juice  with  a  few  drops  of 
lemon  extract  to  point  it  up  is  a  safe  bet  for 
fruit-fritter  batter. 

26  For  a  tea-table  treat  cut  hot  toast  into 
fingers,  spread  with  soft  maple  sugar.  Sprinkle 
with  cinnamon,  broil  a  minute  and  serve. 
Cinnamon  toast  to  end  all  cinnamon  toast. 

2T  Another  little  titbit  is  done  this  way. 
Make  up  a  fine  white  cake  and  bake  it  in  one 
big  sheet.  Cut  out  rounds,  split  thein  carefully 
and  fill  them  with  jam.  Then  frost  all  over 
and  roll  in  shredded  coconut. 

211  Here's  a  new  trick  with  that  roll  receipt. 
Add  one  cup  finely  shredded  blanched  al- 
monds to  the  dcugh.  After  shaping  the  rolls, 
sprinkle  them  with  more  shredded  almonds 
and  a  little  sugar.  Bake  as  usual.  Delicious. 

2f  I  Serve  chocolate  and  pistachio  ice  creams 
together— and  you  have  something  as  good 
to  eat  as  it  is  to  look  at. 

Itii  Don't  forget  that  few  prouder  moments 
a)me  to  a  husband  than  the  one  when  he  reels 
in  the  big  trout.  So  c(X)k  them  with  care  and 
praise  his  prowess. 

Iti  My  garden  may  not  resemble  the  Garden 
1)1  ICdeii  but  who  can  prove  it?  Looks  like  it 
right  now.  And  more  so  -later.  I  hope. 


ASPARAGUS:  A  puree  of 
fresh  asparagus,  blend- 
ed with  table  butter. 
Garnished  with  tender 
asparagus  cuts. 


CHICKEN  GUMBO:  Okra, 

tomatoes,  rice,  pieces 
of  chicken — savory 
seasoning — a  fine 
chicken  stock. 


BEAN  WITH  BACON:  Old- 

fashioned  thick  bean 
soup  filled  with  tender 
beans — made  savory 
with  fine  bacon. 


CHICKEN  NOODIE:  Rich 

chicken  stock,  with 
tender  pieces  of  chick- 
en and  old-fashioned 
hearty  egg  noodles. 


OX  TAIL:  Hearty  Eng- 
lish-style soup  made 
of  good  beef  stock, 
meaty  ox  tail  joints, 
barley  and  vegetables. 


GREEN  PEA:  A  nourish- 
ing puree  of  young 
green  peas,  blended 
with  table  butter  and 
deUcately  seasoned. 


Plenty  of  tender 
pieces  of  beef,  with 
nourishing  vegetables 
and  barley,  in  a  hearty 
beef  stock. 


BEEF   NOODLE:   A  deep- 

flavored  stock,  slow- 
simmered  from  select- 
ed beef,  with  pieces  of 
beef  and  egg  noodles. 


BLACK  BEAN;  Smooth 
puree  made  of  fine 
black  beans,  seasoned 
to  your  taste.  Nour- 
ishing and  delicious. 


BOUILLON:  (Beef  Broth) 
A  clear  beef  broth  de- 
lightf ully  flavored  with 
garden  vegetables — a 
grand  dinner-begiimer. 


CHICKEN  with  Rice:  Fine, 

plump  chickens  are 
simmered  to  give  a 
chicken-rich  broth — 
rice,  pieces  of  chicken. 


NeW.'CRtAM  of  CHICKEN: 

Rich  chicken  stock, 
heavy  sweet  cream — 
with  pieces  of  chicken 
and  tender  celery  cuts. 


HOW  MANY  OF  THESE  FINE 
SOUPS  DO  YOU  KNOW? 


The  next  time  you  visit  the 
grocer's,  give  an  "extra  look" 
at  the  Campbell's  Soup  Sec- 
tion. Go  adventuring  among 
the  21  Kinds.  You  will  find 
them  all  deUcious,  all  nour- 
ishing. All  good  value,  too— 
something  you'll  specially 
appreciate  these  days! 


CIAM  CHOWDER:  Chop- 
ped clams,  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  and  savory 
herbs,  in  deep- flavored 
tangy  clam  broth. 


coNSOMMi:  Rich,  clear 
amber  beef  broth, 
pointed  up  with  herbs, 
tomatoes,  celery,  and 
carrots. 


CREAM   of  MUSHROOM: 

Cultivated  mushrooms 
blended  with  extra- 
heavy  whipping  cream. 
Mushroom  pieces. 


PEPPER  POT:  Early 
American-type  soup. 
Pieces  of  meat,  mac- 
aroni, carrots  and  po- 
tatoes in  a  meat  stock. 


SCOTCH  BROTH  :  A  thick, 

nourishing  meat-stock 
soup — with  fine  vege- 
tables, barley,  and  ten- 
der pieces  of  mutton. 


TOMATO:  It's  America's 
favorite  soup.  World's 
finest  tomatoes,  blend- 
ed with  creamery  but- 
ter, gentle  seasoning. 


VEGETABLE:  Fifteen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  garden 
vegetables  in  a  nour- 
ishing beef  stock.  It's 
hearty  and  homey! 


VEGETARIAN  VEGETABLE: 

Another  fine  vegetable 
soup,  filled  with  tender 
vegetables.  Made  with- 
out beef  stock. 


VEGETABLE-BEEF :  Garden 
vegetables,  nourishing 
barley  and  tender 
pieces  of  beef — all  in 
a  hearty  beef  stock. 


May,  I'll' 


LET   LOVE   4  OME  LAST 

(CorUinued  from  Page  35) 


try  the  test  below 

Have  you  ever  wondered  if  you  are  as  lovely  as 
you  could  be— are  you  completely  sure  of  your 
charm?  Your  deodorant  can  be  the  difference . . .  and 
you  will  never  knou  how  lo\cly  you  can  be  until 
you  use  Frrsh. 

Fresh  is  so  completely  effective,  yet  so  ca~sy  and 
pleasant  to  use . . .  Different  from  any  deodorant  you 
have  ever  tried.  Prove  this  to  yourself  with  the  free 
jar  of  creamy,  smooth  f-Ri.sii  v,c  will  send  you. 

Test  It.  Write  to  Fresh,  Chrysler  Building,  New 


that  any  of  her  children  had  passed  the  age  of 
thirty. 

Ursula  pressed  her  forehead  against  the 
cold,  leaded  window.  Behind  her  lay  shrouded 
rooms,  with  only  a  single  light  burning  in  the 
entrance  hall.  The  servants  had  been  dis- 
missed. She  was  alone  in  this  mansion,  where 
all  her  children  had  been  bom.  and  where 
William  had  died.  The  room  in  which  she 
stood,  her  bedroom,  was  growing  cold;  the 
fire  had  died  down  to  a  heap  of  ash  and 
sparks. 

Dear,  dear  Oliver.  She  loved  him  more 
than  she  had  loved  any  of  the  other  children, 
even  Barbara.  Restlessly.  Ursula  walked  back 
and  forth  before  the  windows,  watching  for 
Oliver.  She  passed  the  table  where  she  had 
laid  the  paper,  put  her  hand  over  it,  protect- 
ingly.  "Yes,  dear,"  she  said  aloud,  very 
gently. 

She  heard  a  loud  and  staccato  series  of  ex- 
plosions. She  tvimed  to  the  window  again. 
Oliver  and  Barbara  had  arrived.  They  would 
rescue  her  and  take  her  away. 

It  would  be  a  beginning  again.  Not  the  be- 
ginning of  youth,  with  joy  and  anticipation. 
Perhaps  for  her,  however,  it  would  be  the  be- 
ginning of  peace. 

Ursula  often  thought  that  the  real  begin- 
ning of  her  life  had  taken  place  on  a  cool 
white  twilight  in  late  March.  1879.  in  the  city 
where  she  had  been  bom.  Andersburg. 

Andersburg  was  never  to  grow  larger  than 
one  hundred  thousand  souls.  There  had  been 
no  impetus  for  growtli,  for  Pittsburgh  was 
less  tlian  one  hundred  miles  away.  Foothills 
covered  wiih  forests  gave  ^^^^^^^^ 
it  a  natural  beauty.  But  ^^^^^^^^^ 
even  from  the  hills,  An- 
dersburg had  a  brawling 
and  untidy  character. 

Ursula  Wende's  father 
had  been  a  teacher  in  a 
small  private  school.  \Mien  ■^^■■^^H 
he  died  he  left  a  small 
field-stone  house  to  his  daughter,  a  plot  of 
uncultivated  land,  eight  thousand  dollars  in 
cash,  and  his  books.  There  was  nothing  else, 
unless  one  added  a  capacity  for  self-under- 
standing, a  serenity  of  mind,  pride  and  a  bal- 
anced ability  to  observ-e  the  world  and  its 
doings  without  overmuch  heat. 

Ursula  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  a 
"confimied"  spinster.  Fortunately,  she  had 
no  relatives  to  support.  Her  mother  had  died 
when  her  child  was  ten.  As  Ursula  had  always 
made  her  own  clothing,  she  was  a  clever  seam- 
stress, and  milliner.  Therefore,  she  had  her 
choice  of  tliree  waj'S  of  making  a  living. 
Teaching  had  "prestige,"  but  dressmaking 
and  milliner>-  might  bring  in  more  money. 

In  her  early  twenties,  she  had  considered 
marriage.  But  though  she  had  attracted  a 
number  of  young  men.  she  had  never  been 
overly  attracted  to  them.  At  twenty-seven, 
she  had  no  suitors  who  interested  her.  Men 
of  her  own  age  were  already  married  or  con- 
templating marrjTng  women  much  younger. 

bnE  finally  decided  that  she  would  accept 
a  teaching  post  in  a  small  girls'  school,  with 
a  salan.'  large  enough  to  take  care  of  her  ver\- 
modest  requirements.  She  would  not  sell  her 
home,  though  good  offers  had  been  made.  It 
was  her  refuge,  with  its  library  of  books,  its 
excellent  old  furniture,  its  elms  and  perfect 
garden.  She  and  her  father  had  both  had  ex- 
quisite taste.  There  was  not  an  ugly  note  in 
the  house  or  on  its  grounds. 

Here,  Ursula  could  entertain  her  very  few 
friends.  She  did  entertain  them,  but  not  too 
frequently.  There  were  moments  when  she 
felt  quite  warm  toward  her  friends;  there 
was  in  her  a  quiet  capacity  for  affection.  But 
she  still  preferred  large  doses  of  her  own  com- 
panionship. Yes.  I  am  really  a  spinsler,  she 
thought,  without  regret.  If  there  was  some- 
thing missing  in  her  life,  she  did  not  allow 
herself  to  enlarge  ujxjn  it. 

In  the  autumn,  slie  would  take  the  teach- 
ing post.  But  now  it  was  March,  with  its  wan 
cold  twilights  and  silences.  Often  she  stood  in 
the  wet  brown  garden,  her  shawl  over  her 


1^  Never  hurt  anyone  oon- 
^  sciously;  you  doit  toooften 
unoonsoiously  an>-\vay. 

—KANT. 


shoulders,  drawing  the  chill  air  into  he 
lungs.  Nothing,  she  thought,  ivill  ever  changt 
She  was  not  sorry. 

But  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March  tha 
year,  with  spring  definitely  established 
things  changed  for  her  forever. 

The  jonquils  massed  themselves  in  cold 
and  golden  pools  neat;  the  rear  wall  of  thi 
house.  Ursula  had  not  as  yet  lighted  a  lamp 
the  house  waited  for  her,  dark  and  silent,  will 
a  low  red  fare  in  the  parlor.  She  was  cutUnj 
an  amiful  of  the  jonquils,  and  tliinking,  wftl 
tranquil  sadness,  of  her  father,  who  had  pre 
ferred  these  flow-ers  above  all  others.  Shi 
would  put  the  jonquils  into  water  tonight 
tomorrow,  she  would  carry  them  to  his  grave 
The  curve  of  the  moon  brightened,  an( 
the  wind  became  colder.  Even  the  jonquil 
faded  in  the  darkening  tw  ilight.  It  was  thei 
that  she  heard  the  brass  knocker  soundinj 
abmptly  on  her  front  door.  Echoes  bounde( 
back  to  her.  The  whole  street  would  hea 
that  peremptory  summons. 

Annoyed,  Ursula  thought  of  heads  appear 
ing  at  windows,  staring  down  at  the  gra' 
cobblestones  and  at  her  door.  She  entered  th 
rear  door,  laid  tlie  jonquils  on  the  table  i 
the  kitchen,  thmst  a  spill  into  the  glowin 
coals  in  the  stove,  carried  the  wavering  ligh 
into  the  parlor,  and  lighted  a  lamp.  Whoevt 
stood  outside  must  have  seen  the  warm  flai 
against  her  undrawn  curtains;  again  th 
knocker  resounded.  Ursula  laid  down  ht 
shawl,  passed  her  hands  over  her  hair,  wer 
composedly  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  to  th 
rush  of  dark  night  air. 

  The  gas  lamps  along  th 

^^^■■^■i  street  outlined  the  taL 
broad  figure  of  a  man.  Shi 
could  not  see  his  face.  H' 
took  off  his  hat,  and  said 
"Mrs.  Wende?" 
"Miss."  corrected  Ur 
■^■^■■B  sula.  "^Miat  is  it  yot 
wish?" 

"Miss  Wende,"  said  the  stranger,  "yot 
have  a  plot  of  land,  fifteen  acres,  to  the  eas 
of  the  town.  I  want  to  buy  it.  AMiat 
your  price?" 

Ursula  was  exasperated.  Her  first  impuls< 
was  to  say,  "The  land  is  not  for  sale,"  anc 
shut  the  door.  But  that  was  absurd.  Sh< 
wished  to  sell  the  land.  She  said.  "You  mus 
see  my  law>-er,  Albert  Jenkins,  in  the  Im 
perial  Bank  Building." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  stranger.  "Wh; 
should  I  wait  until  tomorrow?  I  don't  wan 
to  diddle  with  lawyers.  You  sound  like  a  sen 
sible  woman.  UTiy  pay  your  lawyer  the  com 
mission?" 

"Simply  because  he  is  my  lawj'er." 

"If  I  go  to  him,"  said  the  stranger,  "Y 
offer  him  five  hundred  dollars  less  than  h 
asks,  and  you'll  pay  his  commission  to  boot. 
He  paused.  "I  suppose  I  was  mistaken.  Yo 
aren't  a  sensible  woman  after  all." 

"But  why  does  it  have  to  be  settled  tc 
night?"  asked  Ursula,  with  a  sharp  edge  t 
her  voice.  "I  can't  bargain  with  you  on  th 
doorstep  " 

"Then  you  can  invite  me  in."  His  voio 
softened  as  if  he  were  smiling.  "  I'm  harmless 
and  I'm  in  a  hurr>'.  You  don't  need  to 
afraid  of  me." 

"I'm  not  in  the  least  afraid."  said  Ursula 
She  hesitated.  If  she  admitted  this  man,  th« 
news  would  be  told  at  breakfast  in  everj 
house  on  the  street:  "Ursula  Wende  had 
male  caller  last  night;  she  allowed  him  tc 
enter  her  house,  though  she  had  no  female 
friend  with  her.  Of  course,  everyone  know 
that  Ursula  is  the  soul  of  discretion,  bu 
sUU  ■ — -" 

Suddenly,  Ursula  was  sick  of  discretion 
Besides,  she  was  by  nature  respectful  o 
money.  A  thousand  dollars  extra  would  no 
harm  her  in  the  slightest.  She  did  not  doub 
that  her  caller  would  do  exactly  as  he  threat 
ened:  offer,  and  probably  gain,  a  reductiof 
in  tlie  original  price.  The  land  was  in  thi 
least  fashionable  of  the  suburbs,  and  no  oni 
wanted  it.  She  resented  the  taxes  shC  had  t< 
(Conlinutd  on  Pate  67) 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Her  lovely  face  gives  out  to  you 
the  bright  Magic  of  Herself 

She  is  beautiful — and  more — you  think 
when  you  look  at  the  Countess  de 
Garaman's  face.  For  her  face  gives  out 
to  you  her  delightful  Inner  Self  .  It  sends 
you  eloquent  messages  of  her  individ- 
uality, her  quick  responsiveness,  her 
charming  femininity. 

Your  Face  has  something  special  to 
say  to  the  world  about  you.  Are  you 
helping  it  to  speak  for  you  with  origi- 
nality and  beauty?  Your  face  is  the  You 
that  others  see  first,  remember.  Make 
sure  it  is  showing  the  real  You  happily — 
at  your  very  best.  You  should.  You  can. 


The  Countess  de  Caraman's  pearl-sniootli  skin  tells  you  she  gives  it  beautiful  care. 
Her  trusted  beauty  help  is  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  "I'm  devoted  to  it,"  she  says. 


That  HALF-nuALizBD  sblf  withijv  you 

CAIVMAKE  YOU  OVER 


Never  think  you  are  cut  to  just  one  pattern. 
You  are  not.  You  are  changing  every  day.  And 
you  can  direct  this  change. 

^  ithin  you  is  a  wonderful  force  that  can  help 
you.  It  grows  out  of  the  close  relation  of  your 
Inner  Self  to  your  Outer  Self  and  the  power  of 
each  to  change  the  other. 

You  have  felt  it  in  the  happy  confidence  that 
glows  out  from  you  when  you  know  you  look 
lovely — you  have  felt  it,  too,  in  the  uneasiness 
that  comes  when  you  miss  looking  charming  and 
right.  It  is  the  very  important  reason  why  those 
special  daily  niceties  that  make  you  look  lovelier 
can  work  a  magic  change  in  You — your  whole 
outlook,  your  whole  appeal  to  other  people. 

"Outside -Inside"  Face  Treatment 

Your  face  is  the  first  picture  others  see  of  you.  To 
keep  it  a  bright,  appealing  picture  needs  under- 
standing help.  Discover  noiv  this  new  "Outside- 


Inside"  Face  Treatment  with  your  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  It  can  bring  your  face  a  special  cleanness, 
greater  softness,  brighter  cwlor. 

Always  at  bedtime  (for  day  cleansings,  too) 
cream  your  face  this  rewarding  way.  Do  it  like  this: 
Hot  Stimulation — splash  your  face  with  hot  water. 
Cream  Cleanse — swirl  your  Pond's  Cold  Cream — lots  of 


The  Countess  says,  "I  don't  know  any  face 
cream  of  finer  quality  than  Pond's."  Get  this 
favorite  hig  size  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream  today! 


it — all  over  your  face.  This  will  soften  and  sweep  dirt 
and  make-up  from  pore  openings.  Tissue  off  well. 

Cream  Rinse — swirl  on  a  second  soft  Pond's  creaming. 
This  rinses  off  last  traces  of  dirt,  leaves  skin  lubricated, 
immaculate.  Tissue  off  again. 

Cold  Stimulation — give  face  a  tonic  cold  water  splash. 

This  special  Pond's  "Outside-Inside"  Face 
Treatment  literally  works  on  both  sides  of  your 
skin.  From  the  Outside — Pond's  Cold  Cream 
softens  and  sweeps  away  surface  dirt,  make-up 
as  you  massage.  From  the  Inside — every  step  of 
this  face  treatment  stimulates  beauty-giving  cir- 
culation. As  the  charming  Countess  de  Caraman 
says — "it  leaves  your  face  glowing." 

Remember  always — It  is  not  vanity  to  develop 
the  beauty  of  your  face.  Every  one  who  cares 
about  you  ivants  to  see  you  looking  lovely.  It 
helps  you  add  to  their  happiness — it  helps  you 
feel  happier  yourself  And  this  greater  happiness 
brings  the  real  Inner  You  closer  to  others. 
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...dream  girl. dream  gir/ 
fieaufiful  Lustre-Creme  Girl 
■■■  hair  that  gleams  and  glistens 
^f-om  a  Lustre-Creme  shampoo 


your 


NOT  A  SOAPr 
NOT  A  LIQUID  I 
BUT  KAY  DAUMITS 

RICH  LATHERING 
CREAM  SHAMPOO 
WITH  LANOLIN 


Toniglit  !..Sliow  liim  liow  mucli  lovelier 

look... after  a  fasthC'QiemC  S^O/^i 

No  oIIkt  shampoo  fiivcs  you  the  same  ma<>;ieal  secrel-hh'iid  lather 
plus  kindly  l,Ai\<)IJ>  ...  for  true  hair  heauly. 


for  Soft,  Shimmerinq 
Glomorous  Hair 


4-c«,  jar  H  ;  10  i«.  rrwnoniy  niy^  $2. 
Siriallrr  (ar>  jinri  tiilw'ii  X'U  anil  2'><. 


'l^mi^^^lt  he  can  SKK  your  liair  smarllv  groomed  and 
s|)arklinf!  with  iiru-xpcclcd  siu-cii.  't'oiiijifil  he  can 
I        your  hair  carcssahly  soil  and  silky.  Toinghl  he 
can  rilHII.I,  to  your  hair's  fjhirioiis  natural  l)cauty 
...  if  you  us(;  I,I;s'I  UK.(:|{|;MK  Shampoo  today. 

Yes,  o(dy  l-ustrc-( Ircmc  brings  you  Kay  Daumil's 
magic  (jtrmula  for  glamorizing  your  hair  as  you 
wash  it.  A  hicnd  o(  secret  ingredients  filiis  gentle 
lanolin,  l.ustre-firerne  gives  "loveliiiess-lalher" 


even  in  the  hardest  water.  I^eaves  hair  fragrantly 
clean  anri  free  of  hxtse  dandruff;  glistening  with 
sheen;  so  soft  and  manageahle  .  .  .  gives  new  and 
shimmering  heauly  to  all  "hair-dos"  or  permanent! 

I'anKtus  hainJressers  use  and  recommirnd 
!,IJSTKI:.(:KI;MK  .Shampoo.  Beauty-wisc  women  have 
made  it  America's  favorite  cream  shamf)oo.  Try  it! 
You'll  love  the  lovely  results  l.tislrc-Cjcmc  shwws 
in  yoiii  hair  .  .  .  And  so  will  ihr  111:111  in  your  life. 
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(Continued  from  Page  64) 
ly  on  it,  small  as  they  were.  She  thought  of 
le  grasping  Mr.  Jenkins.  If  there  was  grasp- 
g  to  be  done,  she  could  do  it  herself. 
She  opened  the  door  wider,  and  said. 
Come  in." 

I  The  man  promptly  followed  her  into  her 
ny  hall.  She  led  the  way  sedately  into  the 
irlor  beyond.  The  lamp  had  a  heartening 
iht.  It  revealed  the  walnut  paneling  of  the 
alls,  the  faded  Aubusson  rug,  the  well- 
jlished,  ancient  furniture. 
The  stranger  looked  about  him,  smiled, 
e  had  a  dark  saturnine  smile,  unwilling  and 
ifriendly.  There  was  about  him  an  atmos- 
lere  of  force  and  ruthlessness. 
"A  nice  room,"  said  the  stranger. 
Ursula  eyed  him  narrowly.  He  was  well 
■essed  in  an  excellently  cut  coat  of  black 
■oadcloth  and  discreetly  striped  trousers.  His 
listcoat  was  of  heavy  silk.  He  carried  a 
eatcoat  on  his  arm.  His  clothing  advertised 
le  gentleman.  But  Ursula  knew  he  was  no 
ntleman,  for  all  he  wore  his  splendor  with 
se.  She  felt  an  unfamiliar  curiosity,  and  stud- 
d  him  with  more  interest.  He  had  a  large, 
arrow  head,  with  straight,  black  hair  well 
imbed  and  neat.  Eyebrows,  unruly  and 
;ry  black,  almost  met  over  deep-set,  gray 
';es.  His  nose  was  predatory,  thin  and 
arved.  His  wide  mouth  was  set  tautly;  he 
id  a  sound  hard  chin  with  a  deep  dimple. 

"Won't  you  sit  down,  Mr.  " 

"  William  Prescott,"  he  said,  and  sat  down, 
acing  his  hat  and  greatcoat  on  a  sofa.  He 
anced  at  the  fire,  then  before  she  could 
)eak  he  was  up  again,  tossing  coals  on  the 
nbers,  and  vigorously  stirring  them.  "I 
ate  to  be  cold,"  he  remarked.  "I  like  heat, 
lenty  of  heat.  I  suppose  that  is  because  I 
ave  been  cold  so  often  in  my  life." 
Nenplused,  Ursula  watched  and  listened, 
[e  spoke  in  the  phrases  of  a  gentleman,  but 
ithout  a  gentleman's  accent.  She  waited 
ntil  he  had  seated  himself  again.  All  this 
lould  have  made  her  uneasy.  But  on  the 
jntrary,  the  queerest  excitement  stirred  her. 
She  saw  he  was  studying  her  candidly.  She 
ad  no  vanity,  and  knew  that  she  was  not 
eautiful.  Still,  friends  had  commented  upon 
er  long  oval  face,  so  smooth  and  cool  and 
Dlorless,  except  for  a  rather  inflexible  mouth 
f  a  pale  coral  tint.  Her  hair  was  very  long 
^d  thick,  and  of  a  deep  russet  color.  She  had 
yes  to  match.  She  wore  her  hair  parted  in 
he  middle,  over  a  high  white  forehead,  and 
rawn  back  austerely  to  a  large  knot  with 
ever  a  curl  or  coquettish  fringe. 


William  Prescott  said,  "You  think  me 
precipitous,  coming  like  this  hardly  two 
hours  after  seeing  your  land?" 

Ursula  answered  in  a  cool,  indifferent  tone, 
"It  does  seem  extraordinary.  You  were  not 
expecting  to  build  on  it  tonight,  were  you, 
Mr.  Prescott?" 

He  laughed  suddenly.  "Strange  to  admit, 
but  in  a  way  I  am.  I  never  wait.  I  take  plenty 
of  thought,  but  I  do  it  faster  than  the  aver- 
age person.  When  I  saw  that  land,  I  had  not 
only  bought  it  in  my  mind,  but  I  had  built 
what  I  wished  upon  it." 

Ursula  was  irritated.  "  You  haven't  even 
asked  the  price.  I  am  not  prepared  to  sell  the 
land  cheap." 

"How  much?"  he  asked. 

She  became  aware  that  there  was  always  a 
demand  in  his  questions.  She  began  to  dislike 
him  more  and  more.  She  had  placed  a  price 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  on  the  land.  She 
said  disinterestedly, ' '  Two  thousand  dollars. ' ' 

He  objected,  "I  had  expected  no  more 
than  fifteen  hundred.  Even  that  is  too 
much." 

"I  am  not  going  to  argue  about  prices," 
Ursula  said.  "I  have  given  you  the  price  I 
will  take.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  pay  it — or 
cannot,"  she  added,  with  a  sudden  awareness 
that  this  would  cut  him  sharply,  "then  we 
need  not  go  on  with  the  discussion." 

She  saw  she  was  right,  for  he  reddened. 
"You  know  nothing  of  my  financial  condi- 
tion," he  said  rudely.  "You  know  nothing 
about  me." 

So,  he  was  vulnerable.  "You  are  correct, 
Mr.  Prescott."  She  made  her  voice  haughtily 
insolent.  "Are  you  a  stranger  to  Anders- 
burg?" 

His  mouth  tightened.  "J  was  born  in 
Andcrsburg,  Miss  Wende.  I  am  temporarily 
living  in  the  Imperial  Hotel."  He  watched 
her  closely,  then  smiled.  "You  aren't  im- 
pressed? " 

"Should  I  be?  Should  I  admit  that  I  know 
that  the  Imperial  Hotel  is  very  expensive?" 
Her  words  were  unkind,  but  her  voice  had 
become  gentle. 

Again  she  heard  his  abrupt  laugh.  "  I  have 
the  best  suite,"  he  said  frankly,  and  his  own 
voice  was  almost  humorous.  "When  I  was  a 
young  fellow,  I  promised  myself  I  should 
have  that  suite.  I  worked  in  the  hotel  for  a 
while,  as  a  waiter." 

"How  nice  that  you  could  realize  your 
ambition,"  she  commented.  Something  warm 
was  spreading  in  her,  something  she  did  not 
(Continued  on  Page  69) 


Step  into  it,  zip  its  Talon  .  .  .  see  how  the  high 
elastic  top  hugs  you  from  waist  to  ribs,  banishing  that 
bulge  ...  as  only  hIi-Top  con!  Airy  leno  and  satin  elastics 
smooth  you,  slim  your  hips  .  .  .  yet,  you  re  unaware  you 
have  anything  on,  Hi-Top  is  just  THAT  comfortable!  Choice 
of  two  popular  lengths.  With  it,  wear  our  satin  Goss-uP 
bra  .  .  .  with  scroll  stitched,  four-section  cups  for 
CONSTANT  uplift  support  ...  in  ABC  cup  styles. 

Try  both  in  white  as  well  as  nude. 


Ai  good  stores  and  shops,  everywhere,  or  write  The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co.,  108  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11 
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Good  cook  are 

$witehm^fo 

%^vltW^  lA  I M  #1''      $Mnin^  that 

perfect  qui(d<-mix  cakes 
and  extra  flaky  pies 

It's  the  shortening  good  cooks  have 
hoped  for — a  truly  all-purpose  shortening 
that's  ideal  for  both  cakes  and  pies! 

Thanks  to  an  exclusive  quick-mix  in- 
gredient, Swift'ning  is  superlative  for  cUl 
types  of  cake.  As  for  pies — tests  prove  it 
makes  pies  flakier  than  any  other  all  pur- 
pose shortening. 

Here  is  a  shortening  white  as  wedding- 
dress  satin  ...  so  pure,  so  delicate,  so 
fluffy,  there's  pleasure  just  in  spooning  it 
out.  It's  tasteless,  odorless,  digestible. 
It  needs  no  refrigeration. 

Just  try  this  finest  of  all-purpose  short- 
enings. Try  it  for  cak(!s,  for  pies,  for  fried 
foods.  You'll  switch  to  Swift'ning,  too! 

Mi^hly  Pi^^stiblei  ^  Nutritious! 
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(Continued  from  Page  67) 
xjiize  as  pity.  She  had  never  really  pitied 
iyic,  for  she  had  never  cared  enough. 
"]y  mother  kept  lodgings  on  Clifton 
rJ ,  for  the  men  who  worked  in  the  Leslie 
rr  ge  shops,"  he  said.  "Of  course,  this  is 
%  interest  to  you,  Miss  Wende,  and  I 
nj  know  why  I  am  telling  you  this.  I  am  a 
■n  rman  now.  After  I  left  my  job  as  a 
li  ,  I  went  to  work  for  the  American  Lum- 
r  ompany." 

L  ula  knew  Mr.  Chauncey  Arnold,  presi- 
ni)f  the  American  Lumber  Company.  The 
qi  jntanceship  was  slight,  for  she  had  al- 
ij  considered  Mr.  Arnold  to  be  very  gross. 
"  ut  I  won't  bore  you  with  such  details," 
KjVilliam  Prescott.  "Ladies,  I  know,  are 
*t  iterested  in  commerce  or  money.  Ex- 
p'vhen  they  try  to  wring  the  highest  price 
ripoor  piece  of  land,"  he  added,  smiling. 
l  ;ula  returned  the  smile.  She  did  not 
ic  that  her  smile  was  charming.  "Mr. 
eott.  I'll  bore  you  with  a  few  details  of 
y,  vn.  I  am  a  lone  female.  My  father  was  a 
hjlmaster.  He  died  less  than  two  years 
pHe  left  me  a  sum  of  money,  but  not 
,(  {h  to  keep  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I 
i\  secured  a  post  as  a  teacher.  The  salary 
sail.  I  am  quite  healthy,  and  may  live  a 
n  time.  I  am  not  married,  and  do  not  ex- 
tto  marry.  You  are  obviously  a  gentle- 
a  3f  means.  You  will  forgive  me  for  driv- 
g  3  excellent  a  bargain  as  I  can." 
{ ;  was  amazed  at  her  retreat  from  habit- 
i!  serve.  This  man  could  certainly  not  be 
t  'sted  in  the  state  of  her  finances.  He 
D 1  say  to  himself,  How  like  an  emotional 
7  n,  to  trade  on  her  necessity. 
]  1  voice  was  loaded  with  self-contempt 
ii  )ride  when  she  said,  "  I  have  put  a  price 

teen  hundred  dollars 
1  e  land.  You  may  have  j^^^^^^H 
:  this." 

;e  had  braced  herself 


^  Flattery  is  a  ticklish  food, 
^  but  no  food  in  the  world 
satisfies  the  palate  more. 

— LEISEWITZ. 


riis  contempt,  but  he 
(not  look  contemptu- 
1  "I'll  take  your  origi- 
i  ffer  of  two  thousand,"  ■^H^HBB 
I  id. 

sula  could  not  endure  this.  She  stood  up. 
f  jrently  he  remembered  that  gentlemen 
jwhen  ladies  do  and  he,  too,  got  to  his 
(  They  faced  each  other. 

Vlr.  Prescott,"  said  Ursula,  "my  price  is 
■  ;n  hundred  dollars.  I  shall  take  no  more, 
i  us  end  the  matter." 

fifteen  hundred  then."  He  put  his  hand 
.  le  inner  pocket  of  his  coat  and  drew  out 

irse.  "I  will  give  you  a  deposit  now,  of 
I  hundred,  and  take  your  receipt.  Within 
I V  days,  you  may  give  me  the  deed,  and  re- 
1  e  the  balance."  He  looked  at  her  steadily. 
I  shall  I  call  on  Mr.  Jenkins?" 

rsula  could  not  help  laughing,  for  all  her 
>  She  did  not  know  that  her  laugh,  like  her 

e,  was  charming.  It  had  a  clear  smooth 
ility. 

Never  mind  Mr.  Jenkins,"  she  said, 
hy  should  I  pay  him  a  commission? 
y  last  week  he  told  me  that  I  would  never 
that  property." 

miling,  William  Prescott  extended  two 
i-backed  bills  to  her.  She  took  them.  Her 
ers  brushed  his,  and  she  stood  there,  star- 
at  him  in  confusion.  All  at  once,  she  be- 
to  tremble.  Her  knees  felt  weak. 
I'll  give  you  a  receipt,"  she  stammered, 
turned  and  went  to  her  rosewood  desk 
I  sat  down  quickly. 

E  heard  his  voice  beside  her.  "Let  me 
it  the  lamp  for  you."  He  had  taken  a  box 
natches  from  his  pocket,  taken  the  chim- 
'  off  the  desk  lamp,  lighted  it.  The  little 
e  trembled  as  if  a  breeze  had  touched  it. 
here,"  he  said,  as  if  he  had  accomplished 
nething  of  difficulty  and  importance. 
5he  wrote  the  receipt.  Involuntarily,  her 
id  brushed  his  fingers  again.  They  looked 
each  other,  as  he  folded  the  receipt  with- 
t  glancing  at  it,  and  put  it  in  his  purse. 
He  said,  "You  ought  to  have  gas  in  this 
use.  It  isn't  expensive.  And  quite  safe." 
"I've  heard  about  the  fumes,"  said  Ursula 
ntly.  "  I  understand  they  give  you  a  head- 
le.  I  don't  think  I  should  care  for  gas." 
"But  you  must  have  gas!"  cried  William 
escott.  "One  should  progress." 


Then  he  fell  into  silence,  staring  down  at 
Ursula.  The  smooth  cool  pallor  of  her  face 
was  suffused.  She  was  beautiful  as  she  had 
never  been  beautiful  before.  The  light  bright- 
ened her  hair  to  a  ring  of  gold  about  her 
head.  William  Prescott  turned  abruptly  and 
went  back  to  the  hearth,  and  stood  there, 
looking  at  the  fire. 

The  delicate  ormolu  clock  chimed  a  sweet, 
clear  note  in  the  silence.  The  man  started  a 
little.  He  said,  "  It  is  nine.  I  must  be  going." 
He  turned  to  the  sofa,  picked  up  his  great- 
coat and  hat. 

"Yes,"  Ursula  said,  "it  is  nine  o'clock." 
Something  was  beating  strongly  in  her 
throat.  "May  I  ask,  Mr.  Prescott,  what  you 
are  going  to  build  on  that  land?" 

"  I  am  going  to  build  a  house  upon  it.  The 
biggest  house  in  Andersburg." 

It  was  surely  nothing  to  her  that  he  was 
building  a  house !  But  when  one  built  a  house, 
one  had  a  wife,  or  intended  to  have  one  very 
shortly.  "Mrs.  Prescott  will  be  pleased,"  she 
murmured. 

William  Prescott  put  on  his  coat.  He  said 
in  a  hard  voice  of  denial,  "There  is  no  Mrs. 
Prescott.  I  am  not  married.  I  want  the  house 
for  myself!  I  am  going  to  have  what  I've 
always  wanted,  and  be  damned  to  every- 
body!" 

Ursula  was  silent.  No  one  had  ever  sworn 
in  her  presence  before.  She  was  not  aware 
that  William  Prescott  was  swearing. 

"If  and  when  I  marry,  the  woman  won't 
matter,"  said  this  strange  man.  He  looked  at 
her  now,  almost  as  if  he  hated  her.  "I  will 
marry  only  for  children.  I  want  to  fill  my 
house  with  children.  A  woman,  for  me,  has 
no  other  reason  for  existence." 

They    regarded  each 
■■■■■^^^B     other  in  thick  silence. 

"  I'll  pick  the  best,"  said 
William.  "  Nothing  but  the 
best.  Because  of  the  chil- 
dren. A  lady.  But  I  am  not 
ready  yet.  I  won't  be  ready 
mi^^B^H     until  the  house  is  built. 

Then  I'll  do  my  searching." 
There  was  a  kind  of  virulence  in  him,  an 
alien  quality  which  Ursula  had  never  en- 
countered before.  Then  she  felt  a  blinding 
anger  against  him.  "I  wish  you  good  luck, 
though  I  am  sorry  for  the  lady." 

Without  a  word,  he  turned  away  and  went 
out  of  the  room.  Ursula  waited  to  hear  him 
open  and  close  the  vestibule  door.  Nothing 
in  the  world  could  have  dragged  her  to  do 
this  courtesy  for  him.  But  the  door  neither 
opened  nor  shut.  She  felt  him  there,  in  the 
small  closed  darkness.  She  was  not  fright- 
ened. She  was  enraged,  with  the  first  real 
rage  of  her  life. 

Then  she  heard  his  voice:  "You  don't  need 
to  be  sorry  for  the  'lady.'  She  will  know  why 
I  am  marrying  her.  She  will  know  there  is  no 
sentiment  involved."  He  stopped.  "I  expect 
to  marry  a  sensible  woman." 

"Good  night,"  said  Ursula  gently,  though 
the  rage  was  huge  in  her.  Now  he  did  open 


the  door.  He  slammed  it  behind  him. 

Albert  Jenkins  beamed  at  his  visitor, 
Ursula  Wende.  He  was  a  widower.  Three 
years  before  he  had  been  relieved  of  a  re- 
markably repulsive  wife,  and  a  year  later  had 
proposed  to  his  old  friend's  daughter.  He  had 
considered  himself  a  catch  of  no  mean  at- 
tributes; he  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Andersburg,  a  former  judge,  a  director  in  the 
Imperial  Bank,  the  American  Lumber  Com- 
pany and  the  Leslie  Carriage  Works.  He  was 
not  yet  fifty— not  too  old  for  the  twenty- 
five-year-old  Ursula,  he  thought.  Nor  was  he 
physically  distasteful  to  other  spinsters  and 
widows— a  lean,  red-faced  little  man  with  a 
reputation  for  amiability  and  shrewdness. 

Ursula  did  not  consider  him  a  great  catch. 
She  had  rejected  him  gently,  and  with  a  faint 
surprise.  Mr.  Jenkins  did  not  become  her 
enemy  because  of  this.  He  liked  her  very 
much.  She  was  wholesome  and  mature, 
sympathetic  and  sensible,  and  he  admired 
her  self-sufficiency  and  independence.  He 
had  not  entirely  lost  hope  that  she  would 
marry  him  one  of  these  days. 

Now,  as  she  sat  in  his  office,  he  thought 
how  superior  she  was  to  other  ladies  of  his 


Uncle  Ben's  Spanish  Rice 

1  cup  diced  onions  2  cups  cooked  tomatoes 

3  tablespoons  fat  or  ,  1  bay  leaf 

bacon  drippings  2  teaspoons  sugar 

IH  teaspoons  salt  3  cups  hot  cooked  Uncle 

H  cup  diced  green  pepper  Ben's  Rice 

5  slices  diced  cooked  bacon 
Cook  onions  in  fat  3  minutes,  but  do  not  brown.  Add  salt, 
green  pepper,  tomatoes,  bay  leaf  and  sugar;  simmer  15  min- 
utes.  Remove  bay  leaf;  add  rice  and  diced  bacon;  cook  10 
minutes.  Serves  6. 


Better  to  Cook— Yes,  this  is  the 
sensational  new  rice  that  always 
comes  out  white  and  fluffy,  each 
grain  separate,  never  gummy. 
No  rinsing,  steaming.  Stays 
fluffy,  even  cold  or  reheated. 

Better  to  Eat— Most  people  who 
have  tasted  it  say  they'll  never 
use  any  other  rice — its  flavor  is 
so  good. 

Better  For  You— New  scientific 

process,  exclusive  in  this  coun- 
try with  Uncle  Ben's  Rice,  seals 
into  long-grain  polished  rice  B 
vitamins  that  used  to  be  pol- 
ished off. 


Ideal  for  overseas  packages  or  for  your 
pantry  shelf — every  grain  we'evilproof. 

If  your  grocer  hasn't  Uncle  Ben's  Rice, 
ask  him  to  order  it  for  you.        ©c.  R.,  inc. 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  JUST  ENCLOSE  BOX  TOPI 

Converted  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  LHJ  4 
P.  O.  Box  1752,  Houston,  Texas 
Please  send  me  your  new  recipe  booklet, 
"Rice  Can  Be  Wonderful.'  Enclosed 
is  top  from  package  of  Uncle  Ben's 
Converted  Long  Grain  Rice. 

NAME  


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


..5TATE- 
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Mav 


You  wouldn't  leave  filth  there! 


-so  don't  leave  it  here ! 


Nobody  sees  the  dirt  that  collects  under  your  carjiet — but  you 
don't  leave  it  there,  just  because  it's  out  of  sight. 

And  you  can't  see  the  ugly  muck  that  collects  in  your  sink  drain 
— but  it's  there!  Only  a  few  inches  from  the  family  dishes  lies  nasty 
filth  that  slows  drains  and  breeds  sewer  germs! 

You  want  your  house  rifl  of  this  filth,  too!  Liquid  disinfectants 
can't  do  it.  It  takes  Drano  to  boil  out  this  grease  and  chase  it  down 
your  drain! 

Make  it  a  weekly  habit! 

Put  a  tablesfjoon  of  Djano  in  your  drain  once  a  week — every  week ! 
Drano's  churning,  boiling  action  will  keep  your  drain  clear! 
Drano  loosens  grease,  makes  drains  cleaner  and  faster-running! 
P.H.  Remember — Drano  also  opens  clogged  drains  in  a  fiasli! 


Drano 


® 


removes  the  muck 
that  slows  drains 
and  breeds  sewer  germs 


Harmless  fo  septic  tanks;  makes  them  work  better — cuts  down  odors. 
TUNE  IN:  DOROTHY  KILGALLEN,  Thursdays.  See  local  paper  for  time  and  station. 

VmIiT.  lain,  l.»  ll.o  l)r«.k.lt(k<. 


acquaintanceship.  She  was  all  in  brown: 
her  woolen  frock  with  the  white  collar,  the 
neat  plain  cloak,  the  gloves,  the  bonnet  with 
its  inner  ruching  of  tulle  and  brown  ribbons. 
He  liked  to  hear  her  calm,  clear  voice,  which 
always  probed  directly  to  the  niatter  at  hand. 

This  morning,  Ursula  had  been  telling  him 
of  William  Prescott's  visit. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  Albert  Jenkins  said,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair,  "at  least  you  are  rid  of 
an  unprofitable  piece  of  land.  And  at  a  very 
good  price.  I  always  considered  you  a  good 
businesswoman."  He  surveyed  his  visitor  ad- 
miringly, wondering  whether  he  ought  to 
broach  the  subject  of  nuptials  again.  But  Ur- 
sula had  a  composed  and  practical  air,  and  a 
lawyer's  office  was  the  least  romantic  of  set- 
tings. He  said,  "So  Prescott  wants  to  build  a 
house,  eh?  Well,  it  is  just  like  him,  the  scoun- 
drel. I'm  glad  you  sent  him  to  me  for  the 
final  details." 

"Yes,  I  sent  him  a  note,  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel,"  said  Ursula.  "I  thought  the  final 
negotiations  had  best  be  conducted  by  you, 
Albert." 

"A  very  good  thought,"  admitted  Mr. 
Jenkins  approvingly.  "It  is  just  like  him  to 
rush  out  to  see  you  the  very  night  he  had 
first  seen  the  property,  and  demand  it.  None 
of  those  who  know  him  will  be  surprised." 

"Oh,"  said  Ursula  guilelessly,  "then  he 
is  known  in  Andersburg?" 

"Do  you  mean  to 
say,  dear  Ursula,  that 
you  never  heard  of  *  *  *  * 
him?  Why,  the  Clar- 
ion has  something 
about  him  every 
week!  He  is  notori- 
ous ! " 

"I  don't  read  the 
Clarion  often,"  ad- 
mitted Ursula.  "And 
none  of  my  friends 
have  mentioned  Mr. 
Prescott  to  me." 

"His  name  is  not 
fit  to  be  mentioned 
in  decent  company!" 
exclaimed  Jenkins. 
"A  thief  and  a  felon 
like  that!  Surely,  you 
must  have  heard  what 
he  did  to  Chauncey 
Arnold,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Lumber  Com- 
pany? And  Arnold 
was  like  a  father  to 

him.  Prescott  has  ruined  Arnold.  I  don't 
know  all  the  details,  but  the  Clarion  is  going 
to  publish  the  whole  nefarious  story.  Pres- 
cott's crookedness  will  have  terrible  conse- 
quences for  the  company's  stockholders." 
He  paused.  "Fortunately,  I  had  some  hint 
of  this  a  few  months  ago,  and  sold  my  hold- 
ings." 

"How  clever  of  you,  Alt)ert,"  murmured 
Ursula. 

"Just  a  weather  eye,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
with  self-deprecation.  "  But  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  my  friends  who  will  be  involved." 

Ursula  gazed  at  him  ingenuously.  "How 
sad  that  you  could  not  tell  them  what  you 
knew,  so  that  they  could  salvage  a  little 
from  their  investments." 

There  was  a  sudden  sharp  silence  in  the 
office.  Jenkins  stared  at  Ursula,  and  his 
small  eyes  narrowed.  But  ladies,  he  reflected, 
knew  nothing  of  business. 

He  said,  "I — I  wasn't  sure,  my  dear.  It 
was  all  done  under  cover  by  that  scoundrel. 
A  feeling,  let  us  say.  You  ladies  would  call  it 
intuition."  He  smiled  at  her  indulgently. 
"One  does  not  rush  to  one's  friends  without 
proof,  you  see." 

Ursula  still  smiled.  This  man  before  her 
was  a  villain,  if  only  a  small  and  petty  one. 
She  became  aware  that  Jenkins  had  said 
something.  She  spoke  cjuickly:  "Vorgivc  me, 
Albert,  I  am  afraid  my  tlioughts  strayed  for 
a  moment.  What  did  you  say?" 

"I  said  that  I  have  already  made  out  the 
deed  for  your  land.  Prescott  is  to  call  for  it 
tonight.  But  I  understand  that  he  has  actu- 
ally }x;gun  excavation.  No  one  knew  what 
his  intention  was.  Hut  you  tell  me  he  wishes 
to  build  a  house."  Jenkins  became  thought- 


ful.  "  I  wonder  why  he  wanted  that  ] 
lar  piece  of  land?  Very  strange." 

Ursula  smoothed  her  gloves.  "Ande 
can't  move  farther  west,  because  that  i 
industrial  section,  where  all  those  nevi 
tories  and  mills  are.  It  can't  move  nor 
cause  the  hills  are  there,  and  most  of  the 
is  in  estates.  It  can't  move  south,  becau 
the  river,  and  the  docks,  and  the  fl 
near  by.  It  seems  odd  to  me  that  no  onJ 
thought  that  it  might  move  east.  I  supl 
that  is  because  Andersburg  hasn't  gil 
much  recently.  But-if  it  should  start  to  ( 
the  east  is  the  only  place,  isn't  it?" 

If  Ursula  had  been  a  man,  Albert  Jeii 
would  have  sworn  suddenly  and  violentlj 
course,  it  was  obvious!  Just  because  Ana 
burg  had  hardly  increased  since  the  warl 
no  reason  it  shouldn't  do  so  now,  with! 
new  mills  coming  in !  Of  course  the  fa 
along  the  river  would  eventually  be  indu 
by  high  offers,  to  sell  their  land  for  subu 
or  city  development.  But  the  prices  wJ 
be  high !  To  the  east,  however,  one  could|| 
all  the  land  one  wished,  from  the  mis 
squatters  and  truck  gardeners  who 
there. 

Jenkins  dropped  his  eyelids,  to  conceal] 
sudden  sharp  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

"Did  Prescott  mention  buying  any  oil 
land  in  that  vicinity?"  he  asked. 

Ursula  knew  v| 
was  in  Albert 
t     A     A     A     A        kins' mind.  "No. 

our  interview 
very  short.  I  f( 
,  him  most  disaj.  -i 

able.  We  conch 
our  arrangeme 
and  he  went  aw; 

Suddenly,  he 
membered  that  i 
ment  when  Willi 
Prescott  stood  bes 
the  desk.  Ursul 
shoulders  moved 
der  her  cloak, 
wanted  to  go.  But 
impulse  which  1 
brought  her  to  t 
office  held  her  in  ! 
chair.  She  did  not: 
know  that  this 
pulse  was  connect 
with  William  Pr 
cott,  and  a  desire 
know  more  about  hi 
"I  suppose  you  are  right,  Albert," 
said  indifferently.  She  paused.  "A  most  i 
civil  man,  Mr.  Prescott.  And  apparently  d 
reputable,  from  what  you  have  told  me." 

Jenkins  agreed  emphatically.  "Do 
know  what  he  did  a  year  ago?  He  adoptet 
brat  left  in  a  slum  hallway  by  someone 
whom  the  less  said  the  better  in  the  presei 
of  a  lady  like  yourself.  The  brat  was  abou 
year  old.  Now,  the  wretch  has  a  nursemi 
for  the  brat,  and  has  rented  the  best  suite 
the  Imperial  Hotel." 

"  It  was  a  kind  thing,  at  least,  to  adopt  t 
child." 

Mr.  Jenkins  laughed  shortly.  He  w 
about  to  make  an  insinuating  remark,  but  i| 
frained.  remembering  his  visitor's  sex.  I 
said,  "  Do  you  know  what  else  he  did,  a  we< 
ago?  Gave  the  orphanage  five  thousand  dt 
lars,  for  a  new  wing!" 

Ursula's  eyes  became  bright  and  intent, ; 
they  regarded  Mr.  Jenkins.  Without  knov 
ing  why,  he  flusiied  sullenly. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "there  are  some  wl 
would  approve  of  that.  But  I  think  he  ii 
tends  to  try  to  work  his  way  into  Andersbui 
society  and  believes  he  will  ingratiate  hin^ 
self.  He  will  be  sadly  undeceived,  I  am  sun' 
No  one  of  any  standing  socially  will  evii 
have  anything  to  do  with  Bill  Prescott." 

"  But  why  is  he  held  in  sucli  low  esteem?! 
asked  Ursula. 

Mr.  Jenkins  became  quite  excited.  "M 
dear  Ursula!  Who  is  the  man?  The  son  c 
a  woman  who  kejjt  Uxigings  for  workers  i 
the  mills.  An  ujistart,  a  climber  from  th 
slums!" 

"He  s|x;aks  like  an  educated  man,"  sal' 
the  daughter  of  a  schrxjlmaster. 

(Continued  on  I'agf  7.1) 


By  HILDA  COIVKI.IING 

If  you'll  weave  me  a  web  of  bird 
song. 

Spun  from  the  thrush  and  the 
linnet. 

Then  you  will  hold  my  heart  alone 
With  all  the  love  there  is  in  it! 

If  you  can  bring  me  a  scallop  shell. 

Purple  as  violets  in  May, 
I'll  belong  to  you  and  only  you 
And  never  go  away! 

A 
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SHE'LL  WHISTLE  WHILE  SHE 
WORKS  for  here's  a  happy 
combination  of  more  beauty 
and  less  work  for  mother! 
Notice  how  that  easy-to-keep- 
clean  Sloane-Blabon  floor  gives 
this  Utility  Room  the  decora- 
tor's touch.  The  diagonal  effect, 
which  makes  any  room  look 
larger,  is  achieved  with  alter- 
nate strips  of  Marbletone  Lino- 
leum, patterns  0107  and  0170. 
The  handsome  edging  is  Koro- 
seal*  Cove  Base.  You'll  even 
find  work-saving  beauty  above 
the  washer!  It's  Sloane-Blabon 
Resilient  Enamel  Wall  Tile. 
•®  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 


Mother's  Lile 


Planned  for  worh-saving  beauty  ivith 
better  design  and  truer  color  of 
Sioane  Qualitg  LiM&^tewmi^^'odu 


te 


1 


/ou  can  do  it — easily!  For  it's  no  trick  to  give  old 
ipace  a  new  beauty  treatment.  Just  start  with  the 
loor,  as  decorators  do — as  we  did  to  create  the  livable 
;harm  of  these  inviting  rooms. 

Yes,  start  with  your  nearest  Sloane-Blabon  depart- 
ment when  you  want  a  room  to  be  useful  and  attrac- 
'ive.  You'll  get  decorating  ideas  aplenty  from  the 
many  stunning  designs  and  matchless  colors — in 
Sloane  Quality  Inlaid  and  Marbletone  Linoleum  .  . . 
Koroseal,  the  miracle  plastic,  in  Tile,  Cove  Base  and 
Cove  Molding  that  never  shows  its  age,  never  needs 
waxing  ...  a  new  and  better  Asphalt  Tile  that  costs  so 
little  and  wears  so  long  .  .  .  Resilient  Enamel  Rugs, 
Floor  and  Wall  Coverings.  All  so  delightful  to  live 
with — for  their  lovely  looks  .  .  .  for  the  ease  with 
which  you  can  keep  them  clean  and  sparkling. 

SrOANE-KLABO^f  CORI>OR.%TIO!V 
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MOTHER'S  DAY  gets  off  to  a  pleasant  start  in  this  break- 
fast-room beauty.  With  that  handsome  Sloane-Blabon 
Marbletone  linoleum  floor  it's  the  briglilcsl,  cheeriest 
spot  in  the  house.  That  wonderful  "roomy  look"  comes 
from  using  alternate  strips  of  patterns  0191  and  0197, 
laid  diagonally.  And  here's  an  added  attraction  for 
mother  .  .  .  this  floor  is  so  easy  to  keep  sparkle-bright! 


LINOLEUM  PRODUCTS 


CHILDREN  WILL  PLAY— and  what  a  grand  idea  to  have  their  play- 
room right  off  the  kitchen.  Mother  can  cook  and  still  keep  an  eye 
on  the  kiddies.  Another  help  to  niollier  is  thai  beautiful  floor — 
Sloane-Blabon's  Resilient  t-namcl  Rug.  pattern  3210.  Inexpensive, 
yes — but  how  wondrously  well  it  wears!  How  easily  it  cleans!  The 
Cove  Base  is  Koroseal  —  never  needs  painting  or  waxing! 


. .  for  better  design 

and  truer  color. 


From  experience  comes  faith  •  •  • 


A  man  who  cannot  see  walks  down  the  street  —  confident  and 
unahaid. 

Here  is  complete  faith  —  in  both  the  man  and  the  dog.  The 
man  relies  on  the  loyahy  and  intelligence  of  his  companion.  The 
dog  has  faith  in  the  friendship  of  the  man. 

This  faith  has  come  to  each  from  knowledge  and  imderstand- 
irig  of  the  other — through  experience. 

Faith  grows  like  this  —  firm  and  sure.  It  is  one  of  the  truly  solid 
tilings  in  an  uncertain  world.  It  gives  a  man  something  to  measure 
the  unseen  values,  the  things  that  count  most. 


Bntlimiiiiiinm  imwitiiimiiiiiinnmniini-MmiiiiKiiii  iHndtiirinrnimniiraimrifKiiiij  t  muiitiiimnimiirirnnHiHimiiiiiiiiJiniiininiiimiimMmiirifimm-iMitimiiiiruiiiiiiinuujrmiinnii^ 

j 

E-  R-  Squibb  &  Sons 

1         Mamifaclnrnir  Chnnisls  lo  ihr  Muliail  Professwn  sincf  1858 

Anesthetics  •  Biolo}j;icals  •  Antibiotics 
Sulfonamides  •  Endocrines 
Nutritional  and  Medical  S|>ecialties 


The  priceless  ingredient  of  every  product  is  the  honor  and  integrity  of  its  maker 

i»49,  c.  n.  Mouisa  •>  sons 


(Colli inued  from  Page  70) 
as  shrugged.  "There  is  a  rumor  that 
.  lesbury,  the  doctor  who  died  about 
I  S  ago,  took  an  interest  in  him,  let 
id  his  books,  and  tutored  him.  But 
lury  was  more  than  a  little  mad  him- 
ng  off  there  in  the  woods.  He  had 
wo  thousand  dollars  when  he  died, 
left  it  to  Prescott." 
,a  vaguely  remembered  Doctor 
lury,  who  had  been  a  town  "charac- 
niany  years.  She  had  never  seen  him, 
i  heard  his  name  mentioned.  She 
suddenly  that  she  had  knowm  more  of 
Cowlesbury. 

36,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  came  to  his  feet 
llant  alacrity. 

dear  Ursula,"  he  said,  "let  me  send 
.1  :ne  in  my  carriage." 
U  J  la  was  about  to  refuse.  Then,  all  at 
rf  fhe  was  very  still.  "Thank  you,  Al- 

!ie  said.  "I  intended  dropping  in  at 
assett's  tea.  But  I  do  feel  rather  fa- 


arly  April  afternoon  had  turned  chill. 
.  and  relentless  wind  poured  down  from 
ills.  Andersburg,  never  a  handsome 
appeared  pretematurally  ugly  in  this 
Ught,  and  the  "square,"  as  Ursula 
past  it,  had  an  untidy  and  disheveled 

vas  no  day  for  an  excursion,  especially 
)ulsive  one,  Ursula  reflected.  She  ought 
itting  by  the  cozy  fire  in  Mrs.  Bassett's 
ng  room,  sipping  tea  and  exchanging 
and  gossip. 

began  to  wonder  if  her  friends,  prob- 
now  murmuring  questioningly  about 
bsence  from  the  tea  ^^^^^^^^ 
might  not  be  scan-  ^^^^^I^^B 
d  if  they  knew  where 
^as  going  at  this  mo- 

and  why. 
t  then,  she  thought,  / 

do  not  know  myself.   

sume  that  if  I  should  ■■■^^■B 
wn  quietly,  and  really 
ntrate,  I  might  come  upon  a  due.  In 
I  know  I  should.  But  I  prefer  not  to  an- 
my  behavior  even  io  myself. 

cheeks  became  suddenly  warm,  and 
ushed  aside  the  robe.  How  absurd,  how 
common,  this  was!  She  would  call  to 
oachman  and  ask  him  to  take  her  to  the 
etts',  after  all.  Her  gloved  hand  lifted; 
very  slowly,  it  subsided.  Her  cheeks 


1^  Don't  judge  anyoneharshly 
^  until  you  yourself  have 
been  through  his  experiences. 

—GOETHE. 


ined  hot,  but  her  mouth  set  itself  firmly. 

IS  only  curiosity,"  she  murmured 
i.  Then,  because  she  was  seldom  capable 
)tal  self-deception,  she  laughed  ironi- 

The  coachman  turned  his  head  in  in- 
y;  Ursula  pretended  to  be  returning  the 
of  a  lady  in  a  passing  carriage. 
hat  a  smug  dolt  I  have  been  all  my  life! 
remarked  inwardly.  /  have  placidly  com- 
l  with  all  the  conventions,  and  even  in- 
;d  some  in  my  priggishness,  feeling  supe- 
as  I  did  so.  These  are  fine  thoughts  indeed 
in  incipient  schoolmistress,  she  told  her- 
as  the  carriage  rolled  through  streets  be- 
ing less  and  less  respectable.  Ursula  was 
;ngrossed  with  her  thoughts  that  she 
ed  up  surprised  when  the  carriage  halted 
g  the  side  of  the  cobbled  road.  She  knew 
plot  of  land  well.  She  had  seen  it  last  in 
ruary,  broken,  uneven,  blotched  with 
y  snow  and  puddles  of  water.  Now  the 
V  had  gone,  but  the  water  lay  in  larger 
Is,  partly  filled  with  rubble  and  trash.  At  a 
iiderable  distance,  Ursula  could  discern 
kmen  with  shovels  and  buckets.  Near 
n  loomed  heaps  of  wet  earth,  which  they 
thrown  up.  Carts  and  wagons  tilted  and 
red  near  by;  men  were  filling  them  with 
earth.  Ursula,  surprised  at  this  activity, 
ised  that  a  huge  foundation  was  in  the 
;ess  of  being  dug,  though  the  deed  to  the 
Derty  was  not  yet  signed.  Then  she 
led.  It  was  to  be  expected  of  the  precipi- 
Mr.  Prescott. 

itting  in  the  carriage  and  looking  out 
r  what  had  once  been  her  land,  she  let  her 
litations  have  their  way.  She  started 
n  she  heard  the  rumble  of  wheels,  and 
iced  to  her  left.  A  resplendent  carriage, 
ch  made  Albert  Jenkins'  comfortable 


victoria  appear  commonplace,  was  drawing 
up. beside  her.  It  was  a  closed  vehicle,,  and 
had  two  black  horses  beautifully  groomed. 
The  coachman  wore  a  smart  imiform. 

Ursula  flushed  deeply,  and  hated  herself 
for  being  in  this  place.  She  had  an  impulse  to 
tell  old  Bob  to  drive  on,  but  this  would  only 
add  to  the  humiliation  she  had  brought  upon 
herself.  So  she  waited  with  everj'  appear- 
ance of  serenity  as  the  coachman  sprang 
down  and  walked  to  the  side  of  the  other 
carriage,  and  opened  the  door. 

William  prescott  descended,  wearing  a 
fur-collared  greatcoat.  He  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  gave  the  desolate  land  he  had 
bought,  and  the  workers,  a  quick  glance. 

Of  course  he  knows  I  atn  here,  thought  Ur- 
sula, vexed.  How  silly  of  him  to  pretend  to  be 
unaware  of  me.  And  how  awkward  it  ivill  be 
if  he  carries  his  pretense  a  little  further,  and 
strolls  off  for  a  closer  view  of  his  property. 

But  Prescott  did  not  carry  his  pretense 
that  far.  He  turned  and  came  toward  Ur- 
sula's carriage.  She  saw  his  face  in  the  thin, 
shadowless  light.  Again  she  was  excited  by 
the  contradictions  in  that  face,  the  mingled 
eloquence  and  brutality,  power  and  wariness. 
She  detected  what  she  had  missed  before — 
a  sullen  uncertainty  in  his  small,  hard  eyes. 
But  he  was  smiling  amiably. 

Ursula  was  accustomed  to  the  dictum  that 
ladies  never  explained,  and  gentlemen  never 
asked  them  to  explain,  so  she  was  not  pre- 
pared when  he  said,  "It  is  Miss  Wende? 
Come  to  look  your  last  on  your  property?" 

She  was  at  a  loss  for  a  second  or  two,  but 
replied,  "Good  evening,  Mr.  Prescott."  She 
paused  to  let  him  meditate  on  his  impolite- 

  ness.  But  he  came  closer 

to  her  carriage,  and  stared 
at  her  with  open  question; 
it  was  a  question,  inex- 
plicably, full  of  hostile  im- 
plications in  spite  of  his 

  fixed  smile. 

^^■^^■KH  She  could  have  touched 
him  from  where  she  sat, 
and  her  heart  began  to  beat  thickly.  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  thing  to  feel,  but  neither  was 
it  unpleasant.  It  made  her  fingers  tremble  in 
their  gloves;  it  made  a  lump  in  her  throat. 
The  man  was  certainly  a  dreadful  creature. 
But  she  looked  at  him  in  silence,  and  did  not 
know  that  both  her  lips  and  her  eyes  had 
opened  very  wide. 

She  forced  herself  to  smile  again  and  to 
speak  calmly,  but  she  detected  the  falseness 
in  her  own  voice. 

"  I  am  out  for  a  drive,"  she  said.  "The  first 
dry  day,  you  see." 

Her  head  swirled  with  confusing  thoughts. 
She  knew  that  all  the  strange  ideas  which  had 
come  to  her  in  the  past  days  had  been  be- 
cause of  this  uncivil  and  disagreeable  man, 
that  he  had,  unwittingly,  forced  her  to  think 
honest  thoughts  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
But  the  strangest  thought  of  all  came  to  her 
at  this  moment:  She  saw  that  in  spite  of  the 
honesty  he  had  aroused  in  her,  she  could 
never  be  honest  with  him.  She  did  not  know 
how  this  was,  or  why  it  was,  but  she  under- 
stood that  it  must  be  so. 

She  saw  that  she  was  quite  right  in  this, 
for  the  hostility,  or  resentment,  with  which 
he  had  recognized  her  began  to  fade,  and 
was  replaced  by  a  heavy  awkwardness.  He 
did  not  know  what  to  say  next,  so  she  gra- 
ciously helped  him,  feeling  more  in  command 
of  herself: 

"You  have  not  wasted  any  time,  Mr.  Pres- 
cott, in  beginning  your  house." 

"I  never  waste  time."  In  another  man, 
this  might  have  been  boasting.  But  in  Pres- 
cott, it  was  simply  a  stating  of  fact.  He 
studied  her  with  hard  candor.  What  feeble 
men  you  must  have  known  before!  he  seemed 
to  be  saying  contemptuously.  Men  without 
force  or  vitality  or  knoivledge  of  what  they 
want.  He  went  on:  "I  have  hopes  that  it  will 
be  finished  within  six  months.  I  have  all  the 
furnishings  ordered  from  New  York,  and 
am  importing  others.  Then  I  shall  move  in." 

He  was  looking  again,  over  his  shoulder, 
at  the  dismal  tract  of  land. 

Ursula  waited.  "A  very  unlikely  spot  for  a 
fine  house,  don't  you  think,  Mr.  Prescott?" 
(Continued  on  Page  75) 


Some  Facts  About 

HIGH  BLOOD  PRESSURE 


Blood  pressure  rises  when  a  per- 
son is  active.  After  the  strain  has 
passed,  the  pressure  generally 
returns  to  its  regular  level.  If  it  is 
persistently  and  excessively  above 
normal,  however,  that  condition  is 
called  hypertension — or  high  blood 
pressiure.  This  affects  the  circulatory 
system  and  may  lead  to  serious  con- 
ditions of  the  heart,  brain,  and  kid- 
neys. 


JIM 
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High  blood  pressure  itself  is  not  a 
disease,  but  a  symptom  of  some  un- 
derlying disorder.  Medical  science 
is  constantly  increasing  its  knowl- 
edge of  this  condition,  and  is  striving 
for  improved  methods  of  treating  it. 
Special  diets  have  sometimes  proved 
effective.  In  alimited  number  of  cases, 
surgery  has  been  used.  Additional 
research  is  concentrating  on  mental 
and  emotional  factors.  There  is  also 
hope  that  newly  disco  vered  drugs  may 
prove  beneficial. 


Periodic  physical  examinations 
help  reveal  hypertension  early,  when 
doctors  say  that  chances  for  control 
are  best.  Such  check-ups  may  also 
discover  possible  infections  which 
may  be  causing  the  condition. 

As  a  result  of  physical  examina- 
tions, the  doctor  may  make  sugges- 
tions for  improving  your  health,  such 
as  eating  wisely  and  keeping  weight 
down.  The  latter  is  especially  impor- 
tant, for  high  blood  pressure  is  more 
than  twice  as  common  among  fat 
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people  than  it  is  among  persons  of 
normal  weight. 


In  many  high  blood  pressure  cases, 
the  best  "medicine"  is  often  simply 
moderation  in  every  physical  and  men- 
tal activity.  The  patient  may  be  ad- 
vised to  work  and  play  at  a  slower 
pace,  to  avoid  emotional  strain,  and 
to  get  plenty  of  rest  and  sleep.  This 
helps  to  lessen  the  demands  on  the 
circulatory  system,  and  may  lower 
blood  pressure. 


Today,  under  good  medical  gxiid- 
ance,  the  outlook  for  people  with 
high  blood  pressure  is  better  than 
ever  before.  By  carefully  following 
the  doctor's  advice,  they  can  often 
avoid  complications  and  look  for- 
ward to  long,  useful  lives. 

• 

Aiding  in  the  development  of  more 
effective  measures  to  help  combat 
high  blood  pressure  is  thp  Life  In- 
surance Medical  Research  Fund, 
supported  by  148  Life  Insurance 
Companies.  This  fund  is  making 
grants  for  research  in  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels,  including 
high  blood  pressure. 

For  more  information,  send  for 
Metropolitan's  free  booklet,  59-J, 
entitled,  "Your  Heart."  This  con- 
tains many  facts  about  high  blood 
pressure  and  diseases  related  to  the 
heart. 
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here's  what  you  spend...  ABOUT //04  mm- 
here's  what  you  get...  BBAUryfiEST  COMFORT/ 


1 .  A  mattress  is  a  big,  IMPORTANT  purchase! 

You  want  to  get  ]ull,  honest-to-goodness  value. 
And  you'll  discover  there's  no  better  value  than 
Beautyrest  at  any  price! 

You  get  hixury  resf— the  healthful,  deeply  refresh- 
ing rest  Beautyrest  is  famous  for!  And  you  get  un- 


beatable mattress  quality. 

How  about  that  1%^?  Here's  how  it  works  out. 
The  price  is  $59.50,  and  it's  guaranteed  for  10  years. 
Do  some  simple  arithmetic.  Out  comes  the  answer- 
only  about  a  penny  and  a  half  a  night! 

Get  your  money's  worth— your  Beautyrest— toda.y\ 

INNERSPRING  CONSTRUCTION 


2.  Water-glass  test  shows  why  Beautyrest  is 
unique  and  better!  Every  Beautyrest  coil  spring  is 
individually  jioc.kctcd.  Each  si)ring  acts  independ- 
ently. That'.s  why  water  glass  stays  sloarly,  even 
when  surrfjuiiding  .sj)rings  are  pressed  down. 


3.  More  evidence  that  Beautyrest  gives  you 
more  (•oinfort!  "Ordinary"  inaltrcss  si)rings  arc  tied 
together.  Si)rings  pull  each  other  down,  causing  nag. 
But  those  K.*]?  Beautyrest  sjjriiigs  are  trnt  tied  to- 
gether—can't sag,  always  give  hixury  rest! 


275-lb.  mattress-mauler  pounds  Beautyrest 
"torture"  test  contlucted  by  United  States  Test 
Co.  Laboratories.  Beautyrest  took  740,774  v 
poundings  than  any  other  mattress  tested— /oa/.?  ( 
twice  as  long  as  the  next  best  mattress  tested! 


Beautyrest  defies  cdge-of-bed  sitters!  Pre-bi 
bordci  and  no-sag  edges  protect  that  trim  Beauty) 
shai)e  for  the  life  of  the  mattress!  Coils  are  buill 
to  the  mattress'  edge,  giving  you  mid-inattress  C( 
fort  right  out  to  the  edges!  8  ventilators. 
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On/^  SIMMONS  mskes  BEAUT/fiaST 

ALSO  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  SIMMONS— the  groatett  name  in  bedding:  Hide-A-Bed— the  »ofa  that  doublet  as  an  "extra  bedroom."  Electronic  Blanket— a  new  dofonte  againtt  coldt. 
Deeptleep  mattreit— a  fine  Simmonj  mottrett  at  a  lower  price.  Babyboauty  crib  mattreo— made  to  doctort'  tpeciflcotiont.  Ace  Spring— the  modern  (pring  for  the  modern  maltreti. 
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(Continued  from  Page  73) 
turned  to  her,  smiling  disagreeably, 
t  for  long,  Miss  Wende.  You  see,  I  have 
ht  up  a  great  deal  of  land,  all  around  it, 
ast  seventy  acres." 

ndeed!"  cried  Ursula.  She  thought  of 
ft  Jenkins,  and  began  to  laugh. 

Prescott  stared  at  her,  frowning.  "I 
;lad  I  have  amused  you,"  he  said.  Then 
liled,  with  some  dark  amusement  of 
(vn.  "I  suppose  you  would  not  tell  me 
ends  of  yours  have  become  interested 
e  properties  around  here,  since  I  have 
ht  yours?" 

)h,  I  should  not,  really  I  should  not!" 
imed  Ursula  with  delight, 
see,"  he  said,  and  they  smiled  at  each 
.  He  continued,  "What  fools  they  are, 
ink  I'd  be  such  a  fool  myself.  Of  course, 
)w  that  Andersburg  must  grow  this  way, 
hat  all  property  will  eventually  be  val- 
:  in  this  area.  I  bought  your  land  first. 
,  I  bought  the  rest.  Yours  was  the  key 
I  intend  to  use  only  your  fifteen  acres 
ny  house  and  grounds.  The  rest  will  be 
only  for  houses  commensurate  with 
;."  He  shrugged,  a  coarse  and  heavy  ges- 
A  hand  tapped  on  the  window  of  his  car- 
;,  and  he  glanced  in  that  direction.  He 
Would  you  like  to  see  my  son.  Miss 
ide?  He  is  in  my  carriage."  His  expres- 
was  almost  friendly. 
Your  son?"  asked  Ursula.  "But  I 
ight  you  were  not  married,  Mr.  Pres- 

Of  course  I  am  not  married,"  he  answered 
impatience.  "I  adopted  a  child  some 
i  ago.  A  little  boy.  He  is  now  two  years 
and  a  very  likely  little  fellow." 
I  should  like  to  see  him,  indeed." 
Without  another  word,  this  peculiar  man 
koned  to  his  coachman  and  spoke  curtly. 

servant  promptly  got  off  his  seat,  and 
ned  the  carriage  door.  Ursula  saw  the 
d  of  a  cloak,  and  outlines  of  a  bonnet, 
sat  up  straighter  and  a  little  thrill  of 
ness  went-  through  her.  Then  she  saw 
t  the  young  woman  wore  the  uniform  of 
iirsemaid.  She  was  carrying  a  child  in  her 
is,  a  child  richly  dressed.  She  came  to- 
d  Ursula's  carriage. 

he  was  quite  a  pretty  creature,  but  it  was 
ient  that  Prescott  did  not  see  her  pretti- 
s  or  her  sex.  She  had  hardly  reached  him 
ore  he  snatched  the  child  from  her  arms. 

retreated,  then  stood  meekly  waiting, 
rescott  held  up  the  child  for  Ursula  to 

To  her  bewilderment,  he  was  all  gentle- 
is  and  tenderness.  There  was  an  air  of 
lost  idolatrous  absorption  about  him,  a 
id  of  exulting  pride. 

'His  njme  is  Oliver,"  he  said.  "Look  at 
n,  Miss  Wende.  Is  he  not  a  fine  lad?" 


Ursula  was  not  fond  of  children.  But  in 
spite  of  herself,  she  became  interested.  The 
little  boy  was  larger  than  ordinary  for  his 
age.  He  wore  a  round,  fur-trimmed  hat,  to 
match  the  ridiculous  furred  collar  of  his  coat. 
But  under  that  hat,  entirely  too  ostentatious 
for  a  baby,  was  a  round  and  rosy  face,  full  of 
shy  but  curious  intelligence.  The  child's 
eyes,  dark,  fearless  and  smiling,  caught  and 
held  Ursula's  complete  attention.  There  was 
a  wiseness  about  them,  as  if  they  saw  more 
than  such  a  young  child  should  see. 

"What  a  darling ! "  she  said  involuntarily. 

Without  meaning  to,  she  held  out  her 
arms,  and  took  the  boy,  lifting  him  into  the 
carriage  and  settling  him  on  her  knee.  She 
gazed  at  him  with  unrestrained  pleasure. 
She  had  never  kissed  a  baby  before,  but  now 
she  impulsively  bent  and  kissed  that  red 
cold  cheek.  The  baby  looked  up  at  her,  no 
longer  smiling,  but  intent  and  quiet. 

"I  see  you  like  children,"  said  Prescott, 
with  such  gentleness  that  Ursula  was  startled 
out  of  her  preoccupation  with  little  Oliver. 

She  had  been  about  to  say,  "Certainly  not. 
I  do  not  dislike  them,  but  I  am  a  mature 
woman  and  so  cannot  help  finding  children 
extremely  boring."  But  with  her  queer 
awareness  that  she  could  never  be  honest 
with  a  man  who  had  made  her  honest,  she 
answered  evasively,  "Who  could  help  loving 
this  darling?"  She  was  still  so  stirred  by  the 
gentleness  in  his  voice  that  she  continued  to 
study  him  keenly  after  she  had  spoken. 

Apparently  he  had  not  detected  her  eva- 
sion. He  came  closer  to  the  carriage  and 
rested  his  elbow  on  the  side.  To  hide  her  own 
emotions,  Ursula  bent  her  head  over  the 
baby.  The  child  smiled  at  her  gravely  and 
steadfastly,  as  if  he  understood  her.  She  did 
not  dandle  him,  or  talk  to  him  foolishly.  She 
merely  looked  into  his  great  dark  eyes,  and 
he  looked  into  hers,  and  a  sympathy  flowed 
between  them. 

Ursula  spoke  softly  to  Prescott,  though 
she  did  not  turn  away  from  the  baby:  "I 
heard,  only  today,  of  your  kindness  to  our 
orphan  asylum.  All  of  us  know  it  is  in  a 
fearful  condition,  but  selfishness,  or  indif- 
ference, has  kept  us  from  doing  much  about 
it." 

"Yes,"  replied  Prescott  bitterly.  "The 
children  are  poorly  clad,  they  have  little  or 
no  medical  attention,  they  are  hired  out  at 
an  early  age  at  work  unsuited  to  them.  It  is 
my  intention  to  put  a  stop  to  this." 

Ursula  was  intensely  moved.  "You  must 
be  very  fond  6l  children,"  she  said. 

To  her  faint  alarm,  a  look  of  fanaticism 
flashed  into  his  eyes.  "  I  am  fond  of  them 
because  they  are  the  only  decency  in  the 
world!"  he  exclaimed.  "They  are  what  men 
were  intended  to  be.  and  are  not.  There  is  no 


"Don't  just  stand  there;  start  looking  for  a  sitter!" 
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No  other  cleaner  has  ever 
matched  a  Hoover  in 
getting  deep-down  grit, 
keeping  colors  bright, 
prolonging  rug  wear.  It 
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woman  with  cleaning 
to  do.  Now  Hoover 
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possible  choice — two 
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MODEL  115  (/f/O-  Hoovtr,  Junior.  Ncivcst,  Uihtest 
Hoover.  Ideal  for  small  homes,  handy  for  all  homes. 
Low,  light,  neat  and  trim.  Cleans  far  "bigger"  than  its 
siz.e.  A  Hoover  through  and  through.  SC^t95 
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Cleaning  tools  extra. 
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SMART  BUY 


Dress  your  windows  with  elegance,  style  and  char- 
acter. Project  your  sense  of  fine  taste  within  your 
budget.  In  flower  pastels,  in  purest  white  and  off- 
whites,  they're  deep -ruffled  .  .  .  fine  spun  . .  .  crisp 
as  narcissus  petals.  Washing?  Nothing  to  it— for 
these  airy  organdies  are  permanent  finished,  don't 
need  starch.  All  Berkshire  curtains  are  vat- dyed, 
color  fast.  See  lavish  Berkshires,  lightly  priced, 
first  thing  this  Spring! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET:  "FASHIONS  IN  WINDOWS"  for 
bright  new  curtain  ideas.  Just  drop  us  a  penny  postcard  with  yoi 
name  and  address.  Dep't  LHJ5,  Berkshire  Fine  Spinning  Associates, 
40  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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evil  in  children,  no  cruelty,  no  greed,  no 
heartlessness." 

Astounded,  Ursula  could  only  keep  an 
incredulous  silence. 

He  took  the  child  and  held  him  almost 
fiercely  in  his  arms.  "  I  want  to  do  what  I  can 
for  children,  all  children,"  this  preposterous 
man  said.  "I  want  to  give  them  everything 
they  want,  to  make  the  world  a  happy  place 
for  them,  and  a  clean  one." 

"And  you  think  that  by  denying  a  child 
nothing,  by  giving  him  his  way,  he  will  be 
happy?"  asked  Ursula. 

"A  child  has  a  right  to  everything,"  re- 
plied Prescott,  and  again  he  was  fanatical. 
"Nothing  should  be  demanded  of  him,  but 
everything  should  be  demanded  of  his  par- 
ents. He  owes  nothing  to  anyone,  but  every- 
one owes  everything  to  him.  He  is  the 
world's  responsibility." 

Really,  thought  Ursula,  the  man  is  ml  only 
a  barbarian,  he  is  a  fool.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  he  is  speaking  out  of  memory  of  his  own 
childhood,  and  the  deprivations  and  mortifica- 
tion he  must  have  suffered.  He  does  not  love 
children  so  much  as  he  loves  the  memory  of  his 
helpless  young  self,  whom  he  now  wishes  to 
avenge. 

"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  feel  so  strongly  about 
children,  and  to  care  for  them  so  much,"  she 
said  with  mendacity.  But  Prescott  did  not 
answer.  He  was  fastening  a  button  on  little 
Oliver's  coat,  and  he  did  this  with  absorption. 
Ursula  raised  her  voice.  "I  really  must  go 
home,"  she  said. 

He  heard  this.  He  gave  her  a  smile  so 
open,  so  friendly  and  gentle,  that  she  was 
more  startled  than  ever.  Again  her  heart  be- 
gan to  beat  thickly.  "Yes,  of  course.  It  is  get- 
ting cold,"  he  said. 

He  shifted  Oliver  to  his  left  arm,  held  out 
his  right  hand  to  Ursula,  without  bothering 
to  remove  his  glove.  She  hesitated.  Then  she 
gave  him  her  hand,  and  she  felt  the  warmth 
and  strength  of  his  fingers.  A  great  weakness 
flowed  over  her,  and  involuntarily  her  slight 
fingers  clung  to  his.  They  looked  at  each 
other  in  an  odd  and  sudden  silence. 

"Good  night,"  he  said,  and  then  again,  in 
a  lower  voice,  mysteriously  troubled,  "good 
night."  But  he  did  not  release  her  hand.  He 
looked  down  at  it.  "Oliver  likes  you.  He  is 
very  reserved  with  strangers.  Perhaps  1 
could  bring  him  to  call  on  you  soon?  " 

"By  all  means,"  said  Ursula  faintly.  "I 
am  always  at  home  to  my  friends  on  Sunday 
afternoons." 

He  released  her  hand  now.  Ursula  mur- 
mured a  word  to  Bob,  who  flicked  Mr.  Jen- 
kins' horse  with  his  whip,  and  drove  on.  Ur- 
sula sank  back  on  the  leather  cushions.  The 
carriage  carried  her  through  the  streets  of 
Andersburg.  As  it  did  so,  she  felt  an  over- 
powering desolation  as  if,  moment  by  mo- 
ment, she  was  leaving  something  it  was  not 
bearable  to  leave. 

The  spring  that  year  had  been  unusually 
warm,  so  that  it  was  hardly  past  the  middle 
of  April  when  the  lilacs  bloomed.  Ursula  was 
extremely  fond  of  gardening,  which  usually 
calmed  any  slight  ruffle  or  anxiety  in  her 
mind.  She  busied  herself  with  planting  and 
transplanting  as  usual.  But  now  it  was  not 
"calming."  The  very  murmur  and  bursting 
of  the  spring  heightened  the  mystifying  rest- 
lessness from  which  she  had  begun  to  suffer. 
Mysteriously,  however,  this  very  restless- 
ness made  her  natural  awareness  of  spring 
more  acute.  She  found  herself  pausing  in  the 
act  of  digging  about  a  plant  to  look  at  the 
hills,  warm  purple  and  intense  blue,  in  the 
distance  behind  her  house;  she  would  often 
lift  her  eyes  to  the  sky.  And  as  she  did  so, 
her  heart  rose  on  a  sudden  wing  of  mingled 
ecstasy  and  pain. 

She  had  no  words  for  all  this;  she  had 
lived  too  controlled  a  life  to  analyze  every 
emotion  which  came  to  her.  It  was  only  in 
h('r  dreams  that  that  which  she  repressed  in 
waking  hours  could  come  to  haunt  her.  Al- 
ways, it  was  the  face  of  William  Prescott. 
Yet.  so  forceful  was  her  8t:lf-control  that  she 
never  rememlx;red  her  dreams.  There  was 
only  a  residue  in  the  morning,  veiled  and  dis- 
turbing, a  kind  of  hurried  excitement  and 
urge. 
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. . .  because  HOLD-BOBS  really 
hold.  The  perfection  of  this  beauty 
is  assured  because  those  perfect 
curls  are  formed  and  held  in 

« 

place  gently,  yet  so  very 
securely,  by  this  truly  superior  bobbjj 
pin.  There  is  nothing  finer. 

More  women  use 
HOLD-BOBS 
than  all  other 
bobby  pins  combined 


r  H  »t» 

U.  S,  PAT  OF 


HOLD-BOB"'  is  a  GAYLA*  hair  beauty  aid 

Oi>4i  OAvLoiin  moDUCTa.  incokporatio.  chicaoo.  ill. 
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'hen  Your 
'eet  Hurty 
^ou  Hurt 
lII  Over! 


For  Fast 
Relief  Get 
Dr.  Schoirs ! 

JAINFUL  foot  trouble  can  slow  you  down, 
[make  you  hurt  all  over.  Millions  like  your- 
f  have  won  quick  relief  with  Dr.  Scholl's 
lie-tested,  dependable  Aids  for  the  Feet, 
beir  cost  is  very  small. 

I  This  famous  consultant  on  diseases  and  de- 
prmities  of  the  feet  has  designed  and  formu- 
Ited  Appliances,  Arch  Supports,  Remedies, 
lads  and  Plasters  for  the  relief  of  all  common 
Dot  troubles.  At  Drug,  Shoe,  Department 
Itores  and  Toilet  Goods  Counters. 


CORNS  — SORE  TOES 


I V.  Scholl's  Zhio-paJs  quickly  relieve 
lain  and  gently  remove  corns;  lift 
Ihoe  pressure;  soothe,  cushion, 
t'revent  corns,  sore  toes  and  blis- 
25(i  and  35fi  boxes. 


PAIN  HERE? 


Scholl's  LuPAD,  a  soft  feather- 
ght  cushion;  loops  over  fore- 
art  of  foot;  relieves  pains,  cramps, 
allouses,  burning,  tenderness  at 
lall.  Washable.  $1.50  pair. 


WEAK  ARCHES 


iDr.  Scholl's  Poot-Eazer  and  exercise 
■relieve  tired,  aching  feet,  foot  and 
ileg  pains,  when  due  to  weak  or 
jfallen  arches.  Light,  flexible  and 
"adjustable.  $5.00  pair. 


PAIN,  CALLOUSES 


t3f.  Scholl's  Metatarsal  Arch  Sup- 
ports and  exercise  quickly  relieve 
pains,  callouses,  bunions,  tender- 
ness due  to  arch  weakness.  Light, 
flexible,  adjustable  $1  pair,  up. 


TENDER  FEET 


Dr.  Schill's  Foot  Powder  relieves  ten- 
der, chafed,  sweaty,  odorous  feet; 
eases  new  or  tight  shoes.  Helps  re- 
duce excessive  perspiration  and  aids 
in  preventing  Athlete's  Foot.  35f!. 


SEVERE  BUNIONS 


Dr.  Scholl's  Bunion  Reducer,  of  soft 
rubber,  relieves  pain  from  shoe 
pressure,  hides  the  bulge,  helps 
preserve  shape  of  shoe.  IH  each. 
Leather  Bunion  Protector,  75^  each. 


ATHLETE'S  FOOT 


Dr.  Scholl's  Solvex  relieves  itching 
feet  and  toes;  kills  fungi  it  con- 
tacts; helps  heal  red,  raw,  cracked, 
peeling  skin  of  Athlete's  Foot. 
Liquid,  Powder  or  Ointment.  bOi. 


RELIEF  — PROTECTION 


Dr.  Scholl's  Kurote.\;  soft,  soothing, 
cushioning,  protective  foot  plaster,, 
relieves  shoe  friction  and  pressure 
on  corns,  callouses,  bunions,  ten- 
der spots  on  feet  and  toes.  Cuts  to 
any  size  and  shape.  30^. 


DrScholls 

FOOT  COMFORT®  REMEDIES,  APPLIANCES 
AND  ARCH  SUPPORTS 


FREE  Foot  Book,  also  sample  of  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-  , 
pads  for  Corns.  Address  Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,  Chicago  10.  i 

I 

Name   [ 

Address.   H.i-5  • 
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She  thought  she  had  forgotten  that  cold 
afternoon  when  ;:he  had  met  William  Pres- 
cott  near  the  land  he  had  bought  from  her. 
But  she  remembered  that  he  had  promised 
to  visit  her  some  Sunday  afternoon  with 
little  Oliver.  A  kind  of  urgent  excitement  be- 
gan to  rise  in  her  every  Friday.  On  Saturday 
her  restlessness  became  almost  unendurable. 
On  Sunday  she  often  trembled  when  she 
heard  a  knock  on  the  door  at  teatime.  But 
Sundays  always  passed  placidly,  with  an  old 
friend  or  two  dropping  in  for  a  chat  and  a  cup 
of  tea.  Then  the  evening  would  come,  and 
she  would  be  alone  before  the  fire,  with  the 
church  bells  ringing  softly  and  plaintively 
through  the  spring  twilight. 

She  thought.  How  could  I  have  been  so  stu- 
pid.^ And  why  do  I  not  know  that  I  have  been 
even  more  stupid  waiting  for  that  impossible 
and  dangerous  man?  She  stirred  up  the  fire, 
then  sat  down  before  it,  her  fingers  laced  to- 
gether. She  began  to  cry,  as  she  had  not 
cried  even  when  her  father  had  died.  But 
tears  could  not  wash  away  this  hunger,  this 
loneliness,  this  passion,  now  acknowledged, 
to  see  William  Prescott  again. 

Once  she  thought,  /  shall  go  tomorrow,  and 
see  if  he  is  there  near  that  land  he  bought  from 
me!  But  her  next  sensation  was  of  shame  and 
disgust  with  herself.  She  rose  and  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room.  /  am  behaving 
like  a  schoolgirl,  she  told  herself  with  scorn. 

She  did  not  want  to  see  him  again;  she  did 
not  want  to  think  of  him.  And  so  she  forced 
herself,  deliberately,  to  prepare  for  her  post 
as  schoolmistress  in  the  autumn.  She  brought 
out  lengths  of  brown  wool  and  black  cloth, 
and,  as  she  was  an  expert  seamstress,  com- 
menced to  transform  these  lengths  into  gar- 
ments for  the  schoolroom. 


^  There  eoiild  be  no  better  sur- 
^  plus  in  the  world  than  that  of 
gratitude.  —JEAN  DE  LA  BRUYERE. 


But  one  day  she  remembered  the  rich  blue 
silk  which  her  father  had  given  her  only  a 
week  before  he  had  died.  She  brought  out  the 
silk,  and  then,  after  long  contemplation,  be- 
gan to  fashion  a  handsome  gown. 

Her  taste  had  always  been  impeccable,  and 
she  brought  all  her  natural  genius  for  design 
to  the  making  of  this  gown.  The  bodice  was 
plain  and  closely  fitted;  she  added  buttons 
of  crystal  from  throat  to  waist  in  a  close 
sparkling  blaze.  The  skirt  was  molded,  yet 
formed  of  rows  of  full  ruffles.  She  made  the 
sleeves  tight,  so  that  they  shimmered,  then 
broke  into  wide  ruffles  at  the  wrist.  When 
the  gown  had  been  completed,  and  she  stood 
before  her  mirror,  she  saw  how  the  color 
brought  out  the  copper  in  her  hair,  and  made 
her  eyes  appear  of  a  deep  amber  shade.  She 
was  a  woman,  and  young,  and  desirable. 

Then  she  put  away  the  gown,  wrapping  it 
in  a  sheet. 

It  was  the  next  day  that  the  news  about 
William  Prescott  burst  out  in  headlines  in 
Andersburg's  newspapers.  There  were  edi- 
torials, too,  which,  while  they  did  not  cry 
"robber"  and  "swindler,"  implied  these 
things.  Ursula  read  them  avidly,  learned 
much  of  the  lumber  business.  It  seemed  that 
William  Prescott  had  started  as  a  clerk  in  the 
offices  of  Chauncey  Arnold,  "a  gentleman 
well  known  to  most  of  Andersburg  residents, 
and  respected  and  admired  by  all."  Mr.  Ar- 
nold had  taken  much  interest  in  young  Pres- 
cott and  had  taught  him  the  lumber  business. 
Prescott  had  learned  to  be  a  lumber  sur- 
veyor, and  frequently  had  been  sent  to  sur- 
vey virgin  forests  and  buy  options  for  the 
American  Lumber  Company. 

A  year  ago,  Mr.  Arnold  had  sent  him  to 
Michigan  to  survey  a  certain  region  to  dis- 
cover if  the  wood  was  suitable  for  expanding 
railroads.  Prescott  had  returned,  and  re- 
ported that  the  wood  was  of  no  consequence, 
and  advised  Mr.  Arnold  not  to  take  options 
on  the  forests.  But  Prescott  had  taken  up 
options  in  his  own  name  on  ten  thousand 
acres.  He  had  then  gone  to  New  York,  and 
persuaded  Jay  Regan,  the  great  New  York 
financier,  to  finance  him.  Mr.  Regan  had 
(Continued  on  Page  79) 


And  here'.s  soinethino;  he  will  look  forward 

to  with  pleasure  every  day,  and  enjoy  for 
years.  It's  the  popular  Pullmanfi/rp.  His 
own  l)ig,  inviting  chair — in  whose  eu.'ihioned 

depths  he  can  relax  with  a  deep,  happy  sigh 
of  content  after  a  hard  day.  So,  to  prove  your 

affection,  give  him  a  Pullraanatre  .  .  .  JNOW. 


Sifting  is 
believing 


^1         V_the  Secret  of 
PULLMANA/i?E  Comfort 

Cutaway  view  shows 
how   5   layers  of 
Jte 
Ive 
pport. 


A,  B,  D — Layers  of  [■idivldua!  mus- 
lin-covered springs. 
C — Flexible  steel  suspension. 
E — Sinuous-wire-spring   back  foun- 
dation. 195  Springs  in  all. 


Only  the  Pulhnann;>t'  chair  offers  the  won- 
derful buoyant  comfort  of  Pullman's  ex- 
clusive Spring  Float  construction.  Note  in 
the  cutaway  view  how  the  lavers  of  springs 
(19.3  springs  in  all)  dislrihule  hody  weight 
to  produce  that  marvelous  feeling  of  com- 
plete relaxation.  It's  a  new  sensation  in 
sitting  comfort — in  a  masculine-looking 
chair  that  is  highly  decorative  and  soundly 
hnill  to  serve  for  many  years. 

Priced  at  $\19  and  up,  according  to 
style  and  fahric.  Sitting  i.i  believing.  See 
and  try  the  Pullmana/re.  If  your  furniture 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  us. 

For  a  pi-nrroiis  selection  of  smartest  coverings, 
U'etirrs  and  colors  see  ttie  exctusit'e  Pullman 
Collection  of  Decorator  Fabrics  at  y  our  dealer  s. 


t 


Plan  for  FATHER'S  DAY,  June  19fh.  See  your  furniture  dealer  NOW. 

•ULLMAN  COUCH  COMPANY  •  Chii 

Makmn  of  Ana  furnitun  for  half  a  centwy 


— Be  Your  Own 
De  coratoi! 

oior  material  .  .  .  fabric, 
,  chalk,  wdod  veneer  to 
'»ur  own  color  comhina- 
walls.  furniture,  firapcry 
P'-finfi.  I'ut  tile  Mohawk 
lor  Planner"  room  trans- 
over  your  color  scheme 
the  results.  So  sitri[»le  to 
Tit  hefore  flecoratin^'  your 
lieve  profe>(Hiojial  results, 
to 

[Wl  Mill..  I„,  .  Aiii.|,r.l.,„.  N.  Y. 
epartmrril 


.STATE. 


ON  A  MOHAWK  CARPET 


It's  never  too  early  to  learn  the  elegance  and  finish  given  to  entertaining 
by  a  deep,  soft,  l.i.xurious  Mohawk-carpeted  floor.  Shown  here:  Mohawk's 
wall-to-wall  Cerise  Raleigh,  an  embossed  Wilton  weave.  Smart  color 
when  great-grandmother's  doll  was  new .  .  .  newly  smart  again  today, 
as  a  traditional  foundation  for  rosewood  and  mahogany, 
or  a  brilliant  accent  in  pale  blond  wood  modern  decor. 


MOHAWK  CAKHKT  MII.I.S,  INC,    .    AIMSTEKUAM,  N.  Y. 


I'lioto  hy  Peabr 
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^  Love  at  first  sight  is  only 
^  realizing  an  imagination 
that  has  always  haunted  us: 
of  meeting  with  a  face,  or 
figure,  or  cast  of  expression  in 
perfection  that  we  have  seen 
and  admired  in  a  less  degree 
or  in  less  favorable  circum- 
stances a  hundred  tinies  be- 
fore. —  WILLIAM  HAZLITT- 


(Continued  from  Page  77) 
)acked"  Prescott,  who,  still  working  under 
ver,  had  set  himself  up  as  the  Prescott 
amber  Company,  incorporated  only  two 
onths  ago. 

The  snowball  of  this  man's  evil  had  begun 
enlarge.  Mr.  Arnold  had  offered  a  certain 
ilroad  a  tremendous  quantity  of  lumber. 
he  railroad  officials  had  practically  prom- 
='d  to  buy,  but  suddenly  had  rejected  the  of- 
r,  and  placed  the  order  with  the  Prescott 
amber  Company,  of  which  Prescott  was 
esident  and,  as  yet,  sole  officer.  Moreover, 
had  bought  up  several  sawmills  near  An- 
rsburg,  had  placed  large  orders  for  coal  and 
gun  to  hire  men.  Machinery  was  already 
riving  in  Andersburg.  He  also  purchased 
iwmills  in  Michigan  and  other  states. 
The  American  Lumber  Company,  small 
ut  prosperous,  had  felt  this  terrific  blow, 
her  orders  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
mptible  Prescott.  The  stock  of  the  Amer- 
an  Lumber  Company  had  begun  to  drop 
ngerously  in  the  market.  Dozens  of  local 
usinessmen  who  had  invested  in  that  com- 
any  would  be  almost  if  not  entirely  ruined. 
Ursula  said  aloud,  "What  an  unprincipled 
oundrel!"  She  sat  back  in  her  chair,  and 
ied  to  summon  up  moral  indignation.  Cer- 
inly  the  story  was  bad  enough.  The  man 
ad  deceived,  exploited  and  betrayed  his  em- 
loyer. 

The  reprehensible  part  was  that  Ursula, 
ry  though  she  did,  could  feel  neither  revul- 
lon  nor  contempt.  She  knew  Mr.  Arnold 
xuite  well,  knew  that  his  own  hands  were 
soiled,"  to  use  a  delicate 
xpression  to  describe  that  ■■^■■■H 
entleman's  own  chican- 
ry  and  avarice.  No,  she 
lad  no  pity  for  Mr.  Ar- 
lold.  I  f  he  had  trusted  Mr. 
rescott  and  paid  him  an 
xcellent  salary,  then  Pres- 
ott  had  been  worthy  of 
IS  hire. 

But,  if  I  had  never  met 
the  man  I  should  have  been 

ery  indignant,  thought  Ur-   

sula.  What  has  meeting  him  B^^^^^^^B 

got  to  do  ivith  it? 

All  at  once  she  felt  exhausted.  She  put  on 
the  kettle  to  brew  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then 
walked  to  the  kitchen  window.  It  was  two 
[O'clock  in  the  afternoon;  the  hills  had  be- 
come a  deep  and  brilliant  green  under  the 
mild  spring  sky.  The  lilac  bushes  in  the  gar- 
den frothed  in  white  and  lavender  and  pur- 
ple, and  their  perfume  came  to  her  as  she 
pushed  open  one  side  of  the  casement. 

She  heard  someone  strike  the  knocker  on 
her  door.  She  stood  very  still  near  the  stove. 
The  caller  was  undoubtedly  a  friend,  come  to 
discuss  the  horrid  news  with  her.  It  was  well 
known  that  she  had  sold  Mr.  Prescott  her 
land,  and  that  he  had  visited  her. 

The  knocker  sounded  again.  She  opened 
the  door  and,  with  a  rush  of  relief,  saw  that 
her  caller  was  a  young  man  shabbily  dressed, 
who  held  a  letter  in  his  hand.  He  pulled  off 
his  cap.  "A  message  from  Mr.  William  Pres- 
cott at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  ma'am.  He  said  I 
am  to  wait  for  an  answer."  He  stared  at  her 
curiously. 

For  a  moment  Ursula  could  not  take  the 
letter,  and  when  she  did,  it  dropped  from  her 
trembling  fingers.  She  bent  for  it  swiftly,  be- 
fore the  young  man  could  reach  it.  Then,  cau- 
tion coming  to  her  again,  she  said,  "Mr. 
Prescott?  Why  should  he  write  to  me?  I 
think  you  should  have  taken  this  to  my  law- 
yer, Mr.  Jenkins." 

The  messenger  said  awkwardly, ' '  Mr.  Pres- 
cott wanted  an  answer  personal,  ma'am.  He 
didn't  say  to  give  this  letter  to  no  one  else." 

Ursula  said  primly,  "Well,  I  shall  read  the 
message,  and  you  may  wait  for  an  answer." 

She  left  the  door  ajar  and  tore  open  the 
envelope.  There  were  only  a  few  lines  scrawled 
in  a  large,  black  and  arrogant  hand.  "Oliver 
and  I  should  like  to  call  upon  you  at  six 
o'clock  this  evening,  on  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance." There  was  no  salutation;  Mr.  Pres- 
cott had  signed  his  name  without  any  of  the 
accepted  and  polite  conclusions. 

Ursula  slowly  refolded  the  note  and  bit  her 
lips.  She  must  really  control  herself,  she 


thought.  The  message  had  been  hard  and 
cold  enough;  why,  then,  did  it  assume  such 
significance? 

The  young  man  shuffled  on  the  doorstep, 
and  coughed.  Ursula  said  coldly,  "Tell  Mr. 
Prescott  that  I  cannot  change  any  of  the 
terms  agreed  upon  between  him  and  Mr. 
Jenkins,  and  that  if  he  is  not  satisfied  I  shall 
be  glad  to  tell  him  so  myself." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  messenger.  He 
walked  away,  and  Ursula  closed  the  door. 
Would  William  Prescott  understand?  What 
if  he  did  not  come?  She  remembered  his  dark 
and  sullen  face,  and  the  quickness  of  his 
small,  cold  eyes.  He  was  a  subtle  man,  for  all 
the  coarsenesses  which  could  make  his  fea- 
tures brutal  at  times.  Surely,  he  would  imder- 
stand ! 

At  four  o'clock,  Ursula  Wende  tried  to 
force  herself  to  work  in  the  garden.  But  a  sil- 
very rain  had  begun  to  whirl  down  from  the 
hills.  With  the  rain  had  come  a  chill  in  the 
spring  air,  and  Ursula  made  a  fresh  fire  in  her 
charming  little  parlor.  Now  the  hiatus  of  the 
day  had  arrived,  when  she  was  accustomed 
to  eating  a  small  but  refreshing  tea. 

She  made  tea,  cut  a  slice  or  two  of  bread, 
laid  out  the  preserves,  and  her  cup  and 
saucer.  But  she  found  that  she  could  not 
eat;  it  was  an  effort  to  drink  the  tea. 

She  sat  motionless,  her  fingers  closed  stiffly 
about  the  handle  of  the  cup.  He  must  come, 
she  thought.  He  must  understand.  If  six 
o'clock  arrives,  and  he  does  not  appear,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  stand  it. 

Her  thoughts  no  longer 
^^^■■■IH  shocked  or  vexed  her.  She 
said  aloud,  slowly,  won- 
deringly,  "I  love  him." 
She  heard  her  voice  in  the 
warm  silence  of  the 
kitchen,  and  caught  her 
breath.  To  no  one  in  all  the 
years  she  had  lived  had 
she  spoken  of  love,  not 
even  to  her  father.  She  re- 
peated her  words. 

She  did  not  know  she 
^^^■^^H  was  weeping  until  she 
tasted  the  wet  salt  on  her 
lips.  She  rose,  washed  her  cup  and  saucer. 
She  did  not  try  to  deny  what  she  had  said. 
She  did  not  attempt  to  raise  scorn  against 
herself. 

Ursula  thought,  It  is  not  possible  that  he 
might  come  to  love  me.  Why  should  he?  I  have 
seen  him  twice,  and  he  looked  at  me  ivith  sharp 
dislike  each  time.  Each  time  ive  ended  by  quar- 
reling. Yet  all  the  time,  I  loved  him. 

Slowly  and  wearily,  she  went  upstairs.  She 
lighted  the  lamps  on  her  dresser,  and  studied 
her  face  with  somberness.  It  was  pale  and 
strained,  she  saw.  But  it  was  strange  to  her; 
the  eyes  were  too  intense  and  dark,  the 
mouth  taut  and  drawn. 

Abstractedly,  she  removed  the  pins  from 
her  hair,  brushed  it  slowly.  She  was  about  to 
wind  it  up  again,  when  she  paused.  Swiftly, 
she  opened  her  wardrobe  door,  took  out  the 
blue  silk  gown.  Now  her  hands  were  trem- 
bling again.  She  coiled  up  her  hair,  drew  a 
wing  over  her  forehead.  She  put  on  the  gown, 
fastened  the  crystal  buttons.  She  opened  the 
bottle  of  French  scent  which  her  father  had 
given  her  on  her  birthday ;  it  had  never  been 
used  before.  With  new  artfulness,  she  touched 
her  ears  and  her  hair  with  it,  and  let  fall  a 
drop  on  a  lace-bordered  handkerchief. 

All  at  once  she  heard  the  chiming  of  the 
little  clock  on  her  mantelpiece.  It  cliimed 
six  times.  He  will  not  come,  thought  Ursula. 
She  carefully  blew  out  the  lamps,  went  down 
the  stairs. 

She  had  just  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
winding  curve  of  stairs  when  she  heard  a 
carriage  stop  before  her  house.  Her  heart 
jumped  so  violently  that  she  pressed  her 
hands  to  her  breast.  Then  the  habit  of  a  life- 
time reasserted  itself.  Why  am  I  permitting 
this  indiscreet  thing?  I  ought  to  have  had  a 
female  friend  in  the  house  with  me.  If  he 
knocks  on  the  door,  a  dozen  heads  will  be  at 
windows,  and  I  shall  be  ruined. 

Before  the  knocker  could  be  sounded  she 
flung  the  door  open.  William  Prescott's  car- 
riage stood  outside,  its  lamps  burning  in  the 
misty  street;  the  wet  cobblestones  gleamed 
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in  the  yellow  light  of  the  street  lamps.  Pres- 
cott  was  alighting  from  the  carriage  which 
his  coachman  had  opened.  He  was  carrying 
the  child,  Oliver. 

Ursula  stood  on  the  threshold.  The  light  of 
the  street  lamp  fell  on  the  dark  plane  of  his 
cheek,  and  she  drew  in  her  breath  with  a 
quick  sound.  For  the  first  time,  he  became 
aware  of  her.  He  was  smiling,  and.  as  usual, 
the  smile  was  hardly  more  than  a  grimace, 
reluctant  and  unfriendly. 

"We  have  come  to  see  you,"  he  said  in  his 
flat  and  toneless  voice. 

"So  I  see,"  she  answered.' 

Prescott  entered  the  little  vestibule,  and 
Ursula  led  the  way  into  her  parlor.  She  stood 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  her  hands  clasped 
before  her,  and  watched  him  remove  his 
hat  and  coat,  and  then  Oliver's,  revealing 
the  child  in  an  absurd  little  frock  of  wine- 
colored  velvet  and  lace.  Oliver  stared  at 
Ursula  gravely  with  his  large  dark  eyes,  then 
smiled.  Involuntarily  she  smiled  back,  and 
took  a  step  toward  the  child.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  feel  resentment  against  such  a  child. 
He  was  really  a  darling. 

Without  waiting  for  her  to  seat  herself. 
William  sat  down  near  the  fire,  lifted  Oliver 
on  his  knee  and  looked  at  his  hostess.  He 
appeared  less  unfriendly  now.  "Of  course  I 
understood  your  message."  he  said.  "And 
the  reason  for  it.  It  must  be  dreadful  to  be  a 
lone  woman  at  the  mercy  of  gossips." 

She  was  surprised  at  his  subtlety.  Some- 
thing tight  relaxed  in  her.  She  sat  down  and 
smiled.  "Well.  I  must  pre- 
serve my  reputation,  if  I 
am  to  teach  the  young  la- 
dies of  the  best  families." 

Though  she  knew  him 
to  be  unpredictable,  she 
was  startled  when  his  face 
became  suddenly  malig- 
nant. '"'The  best  fami- 
lies!'" he  repeated.  "Do 
you  really  consider  them 
'the  best'?  And,  if  so,  on 
what  evidence? " 

Why  was  it  not  possible 
to  conduct  a  conversation 
with  him  that  was  pleas- 
ant and  well  bred?  That 
anger  which  always  stirred 
her  when  he  was  near 
flooded  Ursula  again.  She 
spoke  slowly  and  clearly: 
' '  What  is  'the  best'  ?  I  should 
say  it  is  in  people  who  are  considerate,  polite, 
with  a  respect  for  civilized  amenities,  with 
a  code  of  honor  " 

He  interrupted  rudely:  "I  agree  with  you. 
But  I  have  never  met  such  in  this  town,  of 
anywhere  else  for  that  matter." 

She  was  silent,  her  lips  pressed  together. 

Then  he  said  awkwardly,  "Except  you, 
Miss  Wende." 

She  could  hardly  believe  that  he  had  said 
this.  She  stammered,  all  anger  foolishly 
draining  away,  "I  beg  your  pardon?" 

He  pretended  to  be  engrossed  with  straight- 
ening Oliver's  frock.  "  I  think  you  heard  me." 
Then  abruptly  he  set  Oliver  on  his  feet. 
"This  is  Miss  Wende,  Oliver.  A  very  nice 
lady.  Go  to  the  lady,  Oliver." 

Ursula's  hands  were  hot  and  tremulous. 
She  wanted  to  act  the  hypocrite  in  her  ela- 
tion. So  she  wished  that  she  might  cry  out 
softly  to  Oliver,  to  woo  this  man  through  the 
child.  But  she  could  not.  She  could  only  sit  in 
rigid  silence,  staring  at  Oliver,  who  appeared 
uncertain.  She  struggled  against  her  iron 
l^aralysis.  Then  she  understood  that  William 
I'rescott  was  willing  her  not  to  move  or 
speak ;  he  was  about  to  judge  her  through  the 
actions  of  his  child,  his  response  to  her. 

Oliver  was  not  smiling  now.  Ursula's  fin- 
gers tightened  over  one  another  convulsively. 
If  the  child  did  not  come  to  her.  all  was  lost. 
It  was  ridiculous  and  nightmarish. 

()liv(T  clung  to  his  father's  knee,  doubt- 
fully studying  Ursula.  She  saw  his  eyes,  in- 
telligent and  searching,  as  if  he  were  indeed 
weighing  and  considering  her.  Tliat  was  nf)t 
possit)le;  he  was  so  very  young,  this  child, 
Ursula  had  n(!ver  consid(;red  diildren  vul- 
nerable before,  or  touching.  But  all  at  once, 
without  her  vcjlition,  her  heart  o|)ened  paiti- 
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fully  toward  Oliver  with  a  kind  of  yearnini 
and  tenderness.  She  remembered  his  origin 
the  misery  from  which  he  had  been  rescued| 
It  was  not  to  be  believed  that  he  remem 
bered.  Or  could  he  possibly  remember,  ant 
was  it  remembrance  that  made  his  roun 
face  so  grave? 

Oliver  dropped  his  arm  from  his  father 
knee.  Slowly,  but  firmly,  the  child  moved  to 
ward  her,  his  eyes  fastened  eagerly  on  he 
face.  He  reached  her,  flung  his  small  armsoi 
her  knees.  She  bent  and  caught  him  up 
pressed  him  against  lieT  and  kissed  his  fore 
head.  The  scent  of  his  baby  flesh  was  goot 
and  sweet  to  her.  soft  and  fresh.  His  arm 
tightened  abftut  her  neck;  his  small  moisi 
mouth  responded  to  her  own  kisses,  and  h( 
sighed  contentedly. 

Ursula  had  completely  forgotten  Williair 
Prescott.  She  actually  started  when  he  said 
in  his  loud  flat  voice,  "Oliver!"  There  was 
jealous  intonation  in  the  word. 

Ursula  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him 
She  set  the  baby  down,  and  said,  "Go  t 
papa,  darling."  Oliver  peeped  up  at  her  mis 
chievously.  Then,  as  if  he  comprehended,  he 
shouted  gleefully  and  ran  to  his  father 
throwing  himself  into  the  man's  arms  and 
kissing  him.  A  subtle  child,  thought  Ursula 
smiling.  Perhaps  there  is  an  instinct  in  chil 
dren.  after  all,  compounded  of  pure  under 
standing  and  awareness. 

Mr.  Prescott  held  the  child  to  him,  smooth 
ing  the  baby's  hair  tenderly.  He  said,  smiling 
"It  is  plain  to  see  thatOHve 
likes  you.  Miss  Wende." 

Ursula  said,  with  care 
"Naturally,  I  am  flattered 
I  have  known  many  chil 
dren,  and  I  have  never  seer 
one  so  sweet  and  intelligen 
as  Oliver.  You  are  to  bt 
congratulated,  Mr.  Pres 
cott." 

He  smiled  disagreeably 
shifted  Oliver  to  a  sitting 
position  on  his  knee.  He 
said,  still  stroking  the  child  s 
head,  "I  presume  you  have 
seen  the  newspapers,  Mist 
Wende?" 
"Yes." 

Again  he  scrutinized  her. 
He  could  read  nothing  in 
her  face.  Curious,  he  leaned 
toward  her.  "What  did  you 
think  about  it?"  he  asked. 

The  question  affronted  her  with  its  lack 
of  taste.  She  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

"Would  you  prefer  that  I  deny  the  sto- 
ries?" he  asked. 

"I  assure  you,  Mr.  Prescott,"  she  said 
coldly,  "that  what  you  do  or  do  not  is  none 
of  my  affair." 

"But  you  are  evading  my  question,"  he 
said  impatiently.  "Would  you  prefer  that  I 
deny  the  stories?" 

"I  should  like  you  to  deny  them,  if  they; 
are  not  true." 

He  was  obviously  amused,  for  his  browned 
face  wrinkled  about  the  eyes  and  mouth 
dryly.  "And  if  they  are  true?"  he  suggested. 

Ursula  shrugged.  "Though  I  am  a  woman, 
and  have  led  a  quiet  life,  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  world.  The  saga  of  entrepreneurs  is  the 
saga  of  a  rising  America.  They  seem  to  be  a 
natural  phenomenon,  and  civilization  and 
the  building  of  a  nation  apiiear  to  be  de- 
pendent on  their  inventiveness,  violence  and 
energy.  Though  I  doubt  very  much  that  they 
care  particularly  whetlier  or  not  a  nation  be- 
comes powerful  and  rich  because  of  them,  so 
long  as  they  themselves  profit.  The  power 
and  richness  of  a  nation  arc  only  the  strange 
by-i^roducts  of  such  men's  activities.  So,  in  a 
way,  I  .suppo,se  that  they  serve  a  valuable 
purpose." 

He  concentrated  with  thoughtfulness  on 
her  reply.  "I  don't  suppose  you  really  mean 
to  (latter  mc,"  he  said.  "At  any  rate,  I  can 
tell  you  this:  On  the  surface,  the  newspaper 
tales  arc  true."  He  waited.  "You  are  not 
shocked?  After  all,  what  1  have  done  doubt- 
less affects  many  of  your  friends." 

Ursula  ought  to  have  thought  of  half  a 
dozen  of  her  friends,  agreeable,  gentle,  hon- 
est folk,  who  had  tx:en  injured  by  this  man. 
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She  thought,  instead,  of  Albert  Jenkins.  Shi 
said  with  constraint,  "I  think  that  yoi 
did  not  particularly  have  it  in  mind  to  in 
jure  so  many  people.  It  was  unavoidable. 
They  were  merely  in  the  way  of  what  yoi^jfl 
wanted."  She  paused.  '"But  there  was  some-f  I  ^ 
one  whom  you  not  only  needed  to  injure,  but 
whom  you  wanted  to  injure,  was  there  not?  " 

She  saw  his  swift  look  of  surprise.  After  a 
long  moment,  he  carefully  set  Oliver  on  the 
chair  beside  him.  Then  he  said  quietly 
"Yes.  You  are  quite  right.  I  needed,  and 
wanted,  to  injure  Chauncey  Arnold.  Is  he 
a  friend  of  yours?" 

"He  tried  to  be  a  friend  of  my  father's." 

He  nodded.  "Well,  you  must  know  him. 
A  blustering,  conceited  idiot.  He  is  a  thief  on 
a  small  scale,  a  liar  and  rascal.  Had  he  been 
a  big  thief,  a  great  scoundrel,  one  might  al 
most  admire  him.  But,  of  course,  you  do  not 
know  what  I  mean." 

Ursula  could  not  answer.  Prescott  re- 
garded her  with  attention,  as  if  challenging 
her. 

"When  I  went  to  work  for  him  ten  years 
ago,  the  American  Lumber  Company  was 
almost  bankrupt.  I  made  it  a  flourishing  con- 
cern. I  learned  all  about  lumber  not  from  Ar- 
nold, but  from  experience."  He  stopped  for  a 
moment.  ' '  I  made  some  money  in  small  in- 
vestments, by  surveying  forests  for  other 
lumber  companies;  I  also  received  a  legacy 
from  Doctor  Cowlesbury.  It  was  all  he  had.  I 
saved  the  American  Lumber  Company,  and 
Arnold  finally  paid  me  nine  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  Nine  hundred  dollars !  For  rescuing  him 
from  bankruptcy,  and  enabling  him  to  buy 
the  handsomest  house  in  this  city.  All  the 
time  he  thought  that  I  was  a  fool,  suffering 
his  arrogance  and  his  stupidity,  without  the 
intelligence  to  know  that  I  was  being  ex- 
ploited." 

"If  it  will  help  at  all,  Mr.  Prescott,"  said 
Ursula,  "I  think  Mr.  Arnold  is  a  crass  anc 
doltish  idiot.  My  father  despised  him." 

"You  really  think  that?"  he  asked,  anc 
there  was  a  hard  suspicion  in  his  voice. 
•  "I  should  not  have  said  it  if  I  did  no 
think  it." 

"Then  you  do  not  condemn  me?" 
words  were  childish,  yet  infinitely  touching 

"No.  But  why  should  you  care  whether 
condemn  you  or  not?" 

He  STOOD  up  abruptly.  He  took  a  step  t( 
ward  her,  then  turned  to  the  hearth  ani_ 
looked  grimly  at  the  fire.  He  said,  with  quie 
and  bitter  wrath,  "Why  should  I  care?  B(, 
cause  I  came  here  tonight  to  ask  you  to  mar/ 
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Ursula  could  not  move.  His  expression 
tone  of  his  voice,  terrified  her.  You  love  m 
she  said  feebly  to  herself,  yon  love  me,  ar  , 
you  hate  me  because  you  love  me.  You  nevi 
intended  to  love  any  woman. 

"Well?"  he  said  harshly.  "Can't  yi- 
speak?" 

She  turned  her  head  toward  the  fire  an 
gazed  at  it  blindly.  "You  have  a  most  singly, 
lar  way  of  proposing,"  she  said.  f,-"p'  *V 

He  ignored  this.  "You  have  not  answoi  • 

my  question.  I  will  understand  if  you  relu   

but  I  want  you  to  consider  what  I  am  offering* 
you.  You  are  not  a  rich  woman.  I  am  a  n 
man,  and  I  shall  be  richer.  There  is  nothm' 
you  might  want  that  I  cannot  give  you." 

Ursula  turned  and  regarded  him  steai 
fastly.  "Why  do  you  want  to  marry  me,  M 
Prescott?" 

Now  his  expression  became  as  she  had  sei 
it  before— coarse,  brutal.  "Because  Olivi 
needs  a  mother.  Because  I  think  you  will 
a  proper  mother  for  my  children.  Becau: 
the  house  I  am  building  needs  a  mistress 
He  threw  the  words  at  her  insultingly,  b 
she  knew  he  was  defending  himself  again 
the  thing  he  would  not  admit,  because 
had  never  wished  to  love  her,  and  hated  h 
for  it.  He  continued:  "I  intended  to  mar 
a  woman  like  you,  a  lady  of  good  famih' 
But  I  had  hoped  to  marry  a  woman  wit 
money.  It  is  unfortunate  that  you  are  poo 
But  I  still  wish  you  would  marry  me." 

Ursula  turned  scarlet  with  affront  and  ii 
dignation.  "Mr.  Prescott!"  she  exclaime 

He  stared  at  her  implacably.  "I  am  beii 
honest  with  you.  I  am  a  rich  man.  I  wai 
money,  a  great  deal  of  money.  I  might  ha\ 
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HOLLYWOOD  SALAD .. .wiVfi  crackltn'sl 


Vi  tsp.  salt 
'/^  Isp.  sugar 
V>  tsp.  paprika 
Vi  tsp.  mustard 
dash  pepper 


'/}  cup  Wesson  Oil 
2  tablespoons  vinegar 
1  raw  egg 

Vz  cup  radish  slices 
spring  salad  greens 


%  cup  suet  cracklin's* 

Combine  all  seasonings  with  Wesson  Oil,  vinegar  and 
egg;  beat  with  a  rotary  beater.  (Taste  this  new  sunny 
dressing... see  what  a  difference  Wesson  Oil  makes. 
Its  delicacy  plays  up  good  flavors ! )  Toss  crisp  greens 
and  radish  slices  in  salad  bowl  with  this  smooth 
piquant  dressing,  and  top  with  cracklin's.  Every  leaf 
crisp  and  gleaming... every  taste  fresh  and  delicate. 
No  wonder  Wesson  Oil  is  America's  Favorite  Salad 
Oil! 


Wesson 
Oil 


*To  make  cracklin's:  trim  excess  fat  from  steak, 
chops,  etc.;  cut  into  small  pieces  and  fry  gently  until 
crisp  and  brown.  Drain  on  soft  paper. 


Wesson  Oil 

FOR  SALADS  &  COOKING 


Want  the  brand  of  refrigeration  that' 
been  chosen  over  10  million  times? 


Ask  your  Frigidoire  Dealer  to  show  you  why 
millions  have  picked  America's  No.  1  Refrigerator 
— f/ie  one  that's  different  from  all  others. 


You  have  your  choice  of  this  Fri^idaire  De  Luxe  Refrigerator  or  8  other  models! 


Quick  to  freeze,  quick  to  pop  out — icc  cubes 
are  far  easier  to  make  with  Frigidaire's 
exclusive  Quickube  Ice  Trays.  Just  pull  a 
single  lever— cubes  "cf>me  clean"  with  no 
sink  splashing,  prying  or  chipping.  All- 
aluminum  construction  for  fastest  freezing. 


No  lipping  allowed!  Stemware,  small  bottles 
and  otliL-r  "tippy"  things  rest  firmly  on  close- 
spacfcd  bars,  stay  right  side  up.  And  these 
gleaming  shelves  are  easy  to  clean,  easy  to 
keep  clean— because  they're  made  of  rust- 
proof aluminum. 


There  are  over  10  million  reasons 

why  America's  No.  1  Refrigerator, 
Frigidaire,  should  be  your  No.  1 
choice.  More  than  10  million  Frigid- 
aire refrigerating  units  for  homes 
and  business  have  been  built 
and  sold  over  a  period  of  more  than 
30  years.  This  experience  is  a 
feature  no  one  else  can  match — it 
means  dependable  service  for  years 
to  come.  It  is  built  right  into  the 
new  refrigerators  you'll  see  today 
at  your  Frigidaire  Dealer's. 

The  Frigidaire  De  Luxe  Refriger- 
ator shown  here  is  just  one  of  9 
different  models,  designed  to  meet 
the  particular  requirements  of  your 
family,  your  kitchen— in  size,  price, 
special  features.  In  the  roomy, 
flexible  interior  there's  10}4  cu.  ft. 
of  cold  space— room  for  up  to  50 
lbs.  of  frozen  foods  in  the  Super- 
Freezer  Chest — room  for  %  bushel 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 


glass-topped  full-width  Hydrator- 
room  for  loads  of  foods  of  all  shap(  j 
and  sizes  on  nearly  25  sq.  ft. 
adjustable  shelves — even  a  speciii 
place  for  eggs  and  small  package 
a  handy  Basket-Drawer ! 

Ask  your  Frigidaire  Dealer  t 

show  you  the  one  thing  that  make 
all  Frigidaire  Refrigerators  differen 
from  all  others— the  famous  Meter 
Miser,  simplest  cold-making  mech 
anism  ever  built.  Look  at  it  care 
fully — you  probably  won't  hsv\ 
to  pay  any  more  attention  to  it  foi 
years.  Look,  too,  at  the  Frigidair 
Electric  Ranges,  AU-Porcelaii 
Automatic  Washer,  Kitchen  Cabi 
nets  and  Sinks  and  other  appliance 
for  your  home. 

Find  dealer's  name  in  Classifiet 
Phone  Directory.  Or  write.  Frigid 
aire  Division  of  General  Motors 
Dayton  1,  Ohio.  In  Canada,  Leasid 
12,  Ontario. 


Listen  to  Frigidaire' s  New  Lum  and  Abner  Show,  Sunday  nights, 
on  your  Columbia  Station. 


FRIGIDAIRE 

Refrigerators 


It's  ihe  "hear!"  of  your  refrigerolor— the  one- ^ 
and-only  Meter-Miser!  Built  as  precisely  as  the  ' 
finest  watch,  the  Metcr-Mistr  is  scaled-in-steel 
against  dirt  and  moisture,  oiled  for  life,  backed 
by  a  5- Year  Protection  Plan. 

Here's  yoor  Cold-Control  —  another  Frigidaire 
development  that  gives  you  8  individual 
temperature  settings.  It's  jirecision-lxiilt, 
automatically  maintains  just  the  degree  of 
cold  you  select.  And  it's  conveniently  placed 
right  at  ^'v-level,  just  inside  the  door. 
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(Continued  from  Page  82) 
jlly  denounced  Mr.  Prescott  for  not  allow- 
ig  a  man  as  solid  and  as  established  as  Mr. 
iassett  to  profit  by  a  hint  or  two.  Ursula 
,as  about  to  marry  this  man.  And  Ursula 
,  /as  not  one  to  forget  her  friends.  She  would 
lave  influence  with  her  husband.  Mrs.  Bas- 
ett's  voice  came,  shaken  with  an  attempt 
t  loving  severity: 
"It  was  indeed  imprudent  of  you  not  to 
lave  sent  the  gentleman  to  your  friends  be- 
ore  accepting  his  proposal.  But  I  do  not  con- 
lemn ;  I  understand.  What  a  naughty  rogue 
hat  Mr.  Prescott  of  yours  is,  to  have  stolen 
o  quietly  behind  our  backs,  and  to  have 
obbed  us  of  our  treasure !  How  precipitous 

md  sudden  " 

"Yes,"  sighed  Ursula  humbly.  "I  can 
lardly  believe  it  myself.  We  have  met  but  a 
ew  times.  But  we  understood  each  other  at 
mce." 

"How  could  he  have  failed  to  be  enrap- 
;ured  with  you?"  said  Mrs.  Bassett.  "One 
an  understand  his  recklessness  in  proposing 
yo  soon.  And,  of  course,  no  one  really  believes 
he  stories  about  him.  It  is  all  envy  and 
ealousy." 

It  was  then  that  Ursula  revealed  her  ring, 
he  great  emerald  which  she  had  turned  in 
oward  her  palm  after  removing  her  glove. 
Vlrs.  Bassett  caught  her  breath.  Never  had 
she  seen  such  a  glorious  gem  before ! 

She  glanced  up  at  Ur- 
sula's smiling  face  then.  ^^^^^^^ 
'A  lovely  stone,  my  dear. 

It  is,  certainly,  a  " 

"An  emerald,"  replied 
Ursula,  with  immense  in- 
difference. "It  is  so  im- 
petuous of  dear  William, 
is  it  not,  to  insist  upon 
our  being  married  on  Mon-  ■■^■^■■1 
day!" 

"Monday!"  gasped  Mrs.  Bassett.  "This 
coming  Monday?  " 

"Indeed,"  sighed  Ursula. 

Mrs.  Bassett's  head  went  into  a  spin  again. 
Then  out  of  the  chaos  came  a  glorious  plan ; 
a  plan  which  would  not  only  be  magnificent 
for  Ursula,  with  her  poor  little  house,  but 
which  would  immediately  fortify  Mr.  Bas- 
sett's position  with  Mr.  Prescott.  Mrs.  Bas- 
sett sprang  to  her  feet,  clapped  her  hands  to- 
gether dramatically. 

"My  dear,  dear  child !  You  cannot  be  mar- 
ried with  such  unseemly  haste !  Mr.  Prescott 
;  would  not  wish  you  to  be  placed  in  such  em- 
I  barrassment !  You  have  only  to  impress  this 
upon  him,  Ursula.  You  must  insist  on  being 
married  in  the  home  of  your  best  and  most 
devoted  friends,  in  my  home,  and  Ezra's. 
But  that  will  take  at  least  two  weeks  to  man- 
age. And  there  is  the  matter  of  your  wedding 
dress,  your  trousseau — the  guests,  the  din- 
ner  " 

Ursula  was  about  to  decline  all  this  at 
once.  Then  she  paused.  She  remembered 
William  Prescott's  expressions  of  scorn  for 
Andersburg's  "best"  citizens.  Now,  sud- 
denly, she  knew  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
remain  the  town's  pariah,  that  it  was  his 
own  plan  to  establish  himself  firmly  and 
with  conspicuous  eminence  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  pretended  to  despise  him.  She 
glanced  down  at  her  ring.  It  was  not  the  gift 
of  a  man  who  wished  to  live  in  splendid  iso- 
lation. A  man  who  wanted  children  did  not 
plot  to  have  them  ostracized.  William  Pres- 
cott had  known  that  Ursula  had  a  consider- 
able position  in  Andersburg  society;  she  was 
a  lady;  she  had  influential  friends.  Mr.  Pres- 
cott would  not  be  un  ware  of  all  this. 

She  would  write  him  a  note  this  evening, 
and  send  it  by  messenger.  She  would  write 
it  at  once,  and  Mrs.  Bassett  would  send  her 
gardener  with  it.  William  Prescott  would  not 
be  enraged  at  the  delay  in  his  wedding.  He 
would  read  the  note,  and  crush  it  in  his  hand, 
and  smile. 

Mrs.  Bassett  was  embracing  her  again, 
and  pleading  that  Ursula  consider  her  plan. 
Ursula  gently  put  her  aside. 

"Dear  Jemima,  it  is  so  kind  of  you.  I  ac- 
cept. Mr.  Prescott  will  agree,  I  know.  If  I 
could  send  him  a  note  at  once  " 

Mrs.  Bassett  became  wildly  animated. 
"At  once!"  She  clapped  her  hands  together. 


^  There  is  only  one  natural 
^  communistic  group;  it 
consists  of  husband,  vife  and 
<^hild.  —DEAN  INGE: 

Our  Present  Discontents 
(Putnam  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 


"And,  dearest!  It  would  never  do  for  you  to 
remain  alone  in  your  house  now!  A  com- 
panion must  be  found  for  you.  I  know  the 
very  lady— Mrs.  Templeton,  the  widow  of 
our  minister.  I  shall  approach  her  this  eve- 
ning and  I  know  she  will  be  delighted.  Oh, 
Ursula,  how  marvelous  all  this  is!" 

Ne.xt  day  both  Andersburg  newspapers 
carried  this  paragraph:  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra 
Bassett ,  of  Englewood  Street ,  have  announced 
the  betrothal  of  Miss  Ursula  Wende  to  Mr. 
William  Prescott.  The  marriage  will  take 
place  on  May  twentieth  at  the  Bassett  resi- 
dence. Miss  Wende  is  the  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Dr.  August  Wende.  Mr.  Prescott  has 
recently  founded  the  Prescott  Lumber  Com- 
pany. Several  receptions  will  be  held  in  the 
near  future  to  honor  the  betrothed  pair.  The 
wedding  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
to  be  celebrated  in  this  city  this  year." 

Ursula  had  sent  her  note  to  William  Pres- 
cott. She  had  mentioned  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Templeton  would  be  her  companion  until 
the  day  of  the  wedding.  Mr.  Prescott  replied 
immediately: 

"I  consider  that  you  have  acted  with  ex- 
treme prudence  in  all  matters.  I  am  leaving 
for  New  York  day  after  tomorrow,  and  shall 
not  return  for  two  weeks.  Thereafter,  I  am 
at  the  disposal  of  your  friends." 

The  answer  was  accom- 
WI^^I^^M  P^i^i^d  by  the  most  enor- 
mous sheaf  of  red  roses, 
bearing  Mr.  Prescott's 
card:  "From  Oliver  and 
your  ever  faithful  servant, 
William." 

Mrs.  Templeton,  in- 
stalled as  Ursula's  com- 
■^^^■■■■1     panion  and  chaperon,  ex- 
claimed ecstatically  over 
the  roses.  But  Ursula  turned  away  from  them, 
tearing  the  card  to  shreds  between  her  cold 
fingers. 

What  did  she  want?  Did  she  wish  him  to 
declare  furiously  that  he  would  be  no  party 
to  an  extravagant  and  ostentatious  wedding, 
and  insist  that  they  be  married  quietly  on 
Monday?  She  did  not  know.  Her  emotions 
and  actions  were  inexplicable  even  to  her- 
self. Once  she  thought.  He  is  a  hypocrite. 
But  she  could  not  believe  this.  Then,  he  was 
expedient.  Did  she  believe  expediency  dis- 
honorable, or  contemptible?  She  was  not 
sure. 

If  Andersburg  had  been  electrified  at  the 
news  in  the  morning  newspapers,  it  had  an- 
other exciting  event  to  discuss  later  in  the 
day.  For,  at  noon,  William  Prescott  was  ob- 
served entering  Mr.  Bassett's  bank,  the  First 
National,  and  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Bas- 
sett received  him  with  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  regard  and  conducted  him  to  his 
private  office. 

Two  hours  later,  Mr.  Prescott  emerged, 
and  Mr.  Bassett  accompanied  him  to  the 
door  of  the  bank.  Mr.  Bassett's  arm  was 
linked  cozily  with  Mr.  Prescott's,  though  Mr. 
Prescott  walked  stiffly  and  rigidly.  If  Mr. 
Bassett  felt  some  lack  of  response  on  the 
part  of  his  visitor,  this  was  not  evident;  his 
unctuous  banker's  voice  held  that  blend 
of  obsequiousness  and  warmth  reserved  for 
only  the  most  important  clients. 

What  had  transpired  in  that  office  was  not 
to  become  public  property  until  just  before 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Prescott  and  Miss 
Wende.  In  the  meantime,  the  town  sim- 
mered. 

The  afternoon  before  Mr.  Prescott  went  to 
New  York,  Ursula  received  a  note  from  him. 
He  had  not  attempted  to  see  her  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  their  betrothal,  and  this  had 
disturbed  while  it  obscurely  relieved  her.  His 
note  read,  "It  is  my  wish  that  you  become 
more  accustomed  to  little  Oliver,  so  that 
when  we  are  married  he  will  not  feel  strange 
with  you.  So  I  am  sending  him,  with  his 
nursemaid,  Lucy  Jones,  to  remain  at  your 
home  until  I  return  in  a  few  days."  He 
signed  himself,  "Your  servant,  William  Pres- 
cott." 

Ursula  was  both  dismayed  and  chagrined. 
She  resented  this  highhanded  method  of 
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A  Dog's  Best  Meal 
Is  Wilson's  Ideal 


RIClPi  fOR  o^Cat" 
FEEDING  YOUR  DOG/^IN  /  WAYS 

First,  smell  the  clean,  v/hoiesome,  meaty  aroma  of  Ideal. 
It  is  highest  quality  food.  Second,  watch  your  dog  or  cat 
eat  it  with  gusto!  Third,  smile  and  relax,  becouse  now 
you  are  sure  that  your  pet  is  being  fed  completely. 
Ideal  supplies  all  the  vitamins,  minerals  and  pro- 
teins he  needs  in  one  can.  This  is  ideal's  complete 
7- Way  Feeding. 

MEAT  BY-PRODUCTS  (including  dehydrated  ex- 
O   Iracfed  LIVER)— for  strong  muscles  and  growth. 

©COD  LIVER  OIL,  fortified— source  of  vitamins 
A  &  D. 

^   CARROTS — for  clear  eyes  and  glossy  coat. 

O BONE— calcium  and  phosphorus  for  bones  and 
leelh. 

^  WHEAT  GERM— for  vitolily  and  nerves. 
^  SOY  GRITS — for  strong  sinew*  ond  tendons. 
^  WHEAT  AND  BARLEY— carbohydrates  for  energy. 


Send  penny  postcard  for  free  premium  folder  to  Ideal- 
Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  U.  S.  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


WITH 
DEHYDRATED 
EXTRACTED 

LIVER 


Another   WILSON    Quality  Product 


Introduced 

Uj  JACK  HALEY 

Star  of  "InsiJe  U.S.A." 


TWO  EASY  WAYS 
TO  PREPARE! 

(1)  ScramKle  eggs;  pusk 
to  one  SI  de  of  skillet. 
Put  tuna  and  chopped 
pepper  in  cleared  space 
of  same  skillet;  fry  lightly. 

(2)  Comtine  tuna  and 
eggs  and  scramLle  to- 
gether. 
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iJerful  tilings  Kc 


wo  wondertul  things  nave  come 
into  my  life,'  says  tKis  popular 
sta^e  star,  "Tke  customers  like 
Jack  Haley  in  'InsiJe  U.  S.  A.'. . . 
anJ  I  like  Tuna  'n  Eg^s  insiJe 
Jack  Haley! 

'I  liveJ.  in  Hollywood  for  ten 
years.  Tkat  was  wkere  I  first  got 
to  know  akout  tkis  famous  qual- 
ity tuna.  I  like  it  1  lot  an  d  I  like 
it  cold.  I  like  it  for  lunckes  and 
Hike  it  as  a  main  disk  for  din- 
ner. And  I  ]ove  it  for  kreakfast 
...ummm, Tuna  'n  H^^s!" 


Tuna  'n  E^^s  is  a  satisfying 
disk  for  real  ke-man  appetites. 
Rick  in  protein,  containing  Vita- 
min "D,"  minerals  and  otkervalu- 
akle  food  elements,  tkis  famous 
tuna  is  a  rick  food  kut  not  a 

Wl  IT 

neavy  one. 
But,  rememker  . .  .tke  fi  nest 
Tuna  'n  Eggs  "Inside  U.  S.  A."  is 
made  witk  tkese  qualittf  krands 
or  drated  tuna.  (If  vou  don't 
need  tke  entire  can  for  Tuna  'n 
Eggs,  use  wkat's  left  for  tuna 
eandwickes.) 


THE  BRANDS  TH^^ 


.5-  ^'^^  TUNA  foiftet^ 
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burdening  her  without  consulting  her  wishes, 
and  Mr.  Prescott's  assumption  that  any- 
thing he  desired  would  be  accepted  by  her. 
Indignantly,  she  read  and  reread  the  curt 
note,  then,  so  deep  was  her  love  for  this 
strange  and  violent  man,  she  detected,  or 
tliought  that  she  detected,  his  innate  in- 
security and  uncertainty  under  the  arrogant 
words. 

/  am  certainly  bewitched,  she  sighed.  She 
wrote  a  note  in  which  she  tried  to  express 
pleasure  over  Mr.  Prescott's  arrangement. 
She  sent  off  the  note  by  messenger.  But  Mr. 
Prescott's  carriage,  containing  Lucy  and 
Oliver,  arrived  before  he  could  possibly  have 
received  the  note.  Ursula  did  not  know 
whether  to  be  vexed  or  amused.  Being  a  sen- 
sible woman,  she  decided  to  be  the  latter, 
and  received  Lucy  and  Oliver  with  gracious- 
ness,  and  installed  them  in  her  father's  bed- 
room, where  there  was  a  couch  as  well  as  a 
bed. 

Mrs.  Templeton,  a  tall,  spare  and  meek- 
faced  woman,  was  delighted  at  this  invasion. 
She  busied  herself  carrying  in  linens  and 
blankets  to  the  pretty  if  sulky  Lucy,  and 
once  she  even  dared  to  embrace  little  Oliver. 
Ursula  watched  these  proceedings  from  the 
doorway. 

"You  will  be  quite  comfortable,  Lucy,  on 
this  couch,"  prattled  Mrs.  Templeton,  lay- 
ing the  linens  and  blankets  assigned  to  the 
nursemaid  on  the  narrow  sofa. 

Lucy  was  silent.  She  had  removed  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  her  pretty  yellow 
ringlets  fell  on  her  shoulders.  She  gave  the 
couch  a  brief  glance,  but  did  not  speak.  Lucy 
was  a  full-sized  girl ;  the  couch  had  not  been 
meant  for  prolonged  sleep.  It  was  quite  ade- 
quate for  a  child,  but  certainly  not  for  an 
adult. 

Ursula  moved  quietly  into  the  room. 
"Lucy,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Templeton,  "can- 
not possibly  sleep  on  that  couch.  She  will 
occupy  my  father's  bed.  The  baby  will  have 
the  couch." 

Mrs.  Templeton  started.  "But  Ursula," 
she  protested,  "the  little  one  " 

"The  little  one  will  be  comfortable  on  the 
couch.  He  is  very  small,"  said  Ursula  firmly. 

"But— he  is  Mr.  Prescott's  child,"  stam- 
mered Mrs.  Templeton. 

"And  Lucy  is  a  young  woman  whose 
comfort  is  very  important,  if  she  is  to  do  her 
tasks  competently,"  replied  Ursula.  Her 
mouth  drew  together  in  a  somewhat  thin 
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line.  "  I  am  very  fond  of  Oliver.  Again  I 
he  will  be  very  comfortable  on  the  coi 
and  on  the  couch  he  will  sleep.  Lucy  willh 
my  father's  bed." 

Mrs.  Templeton  was  speechless.  Her  t 
worn  hands  fluttered  impotently.  Lucy  h 
discreet  smile  behind  Oliver's  head.  Li 
Oliver,  sensing  something  exciting,  boun 
on  Lucy's  knee,  chirix;d  and  beamed 
spite  of  her  annoyance,  Ursula  could  not  1 
smiling  at  him.  She  went  across  the  kx 
picked  up  the  child,  and  kissed  him.  h 
watched  with  appreciation.  She  had  been  [ 
pared  to  hate  Ursula,  as  she  hated  her  t 
ployer,  but  now  she  looked  at  Ursula  a 
surprised.  This  was  a  real  lady,  and  pre 
and  distinguished,  and  no  mistake 

"  I'll  be  quite  suited  on  the  couch,  ma'; 
she  ventured. 

"Nonsense,  Lucy,"  said  Ursula,  gei 
pinching  Oliver's  cheek.  "Why  should  yoi 
uncomfortable?  Why  should  anyone  be 
comfortable  when  it  isn't  necessary?" 
returned  the  child  to  Lucy. 

Lucy  looked  iineasy.  But  before  she  coi 
protest  again,  Mrs.  Templeton  found 
voice.  "I  think  you  are  forgetting,  Ursi 
that  the  child  is— is  the  son  of  Mr 
cott— — " 

"Mr.  Prescott,"  interposed  Ursula  tart 
"does  not  live  in  this  house.  It  is  mine, 
mistress  here,  I  insist  on  making  the  arran 
ments  I  deem  most  satisfactory  to  eve 
one."  In  spite  of  her  measured  calm, 
heart  was  beating  with  angry  vigor.  "Let 
discuss  it  no  longer.  Lucy,  you  will 
broth  and  stewed  chicken  and  pudding  in 
kitchen.  Doubtless  you  will  want  to  t: 
Oliver  downstairs  and  give  him  his  dim 
and  have  some  refreshment  yourself." 

Mrs.  Templeton,  with  the  dark  color  s 
high  on  her  cheeks,  went  out  of  the  ro 
with  a  rustle.  Ursula  sat  down  in  an  ( 
rocking  chair  and  surveyed  Lucy  with' 
pleasant  expression. 

"Oliver  seems  to  flourish  in  your  can 
she  said.  "I  hope  it  is  your  intention,  Lu( 
to  remain  with  him  after  I  marry  Mr 
cott." 

Lucy  stared  at  her  shyly.  All  the  sulkini 
had  disappeared  from  her  pretty  face.  "C 
yes,  ma'am!"  she  said.  "I  hoped  you  woi 
want  me ! " 

Ursula  gave  her  a  quizzical  smile.  "W 
not?  I  know  nothing  about  children,  anc 
am  not  overly  fond  of  them.  I  find  th( 
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quite  tiresome,  in  fact.  I  have  friends  who 
profess  to  be  fascinated  by  what  they  call  a 
child's  'mind,'  but  I  suspect  they  are  only 
being  affected." 

She  waited.  Lucy  did  not  comment. 

"Have  you  not  discovered  that  those  who 
are  elaborately  devoted  to  children  are  gen- 
erally hardhearted  and  suspicious  and  with- 
out real  sensibility?"  asked  Ursula. 

Lucy  straightened  Oliver's  frock.  "Well, 
now,  ma'am,  I  never  thought  of  it  before, 
but  it's  true.  Not  that  I  don't  like  babies. 
Miss  Wende.  I  do.  In  their  proper  place.  And 
it's  cruel  to  the  children,  ma'am,  to  push 
them  out,  forward  like.  It's  wrong  for  the 
children.  They've  got  to  be  taught  their 
place,  and  how  to  control  themselves,  so 
that  people  won't  hate  'em,  as  they  always 
hate  children  who've  always  had  their  way, 
and  no  discipline!"  Now  she  became  af- 
frighted at  what  she  had  said.  She  hugged 
Oliver  against  her.  "But  Oliver's  not 
spoiled." 

Ursula  sat  back  in  her  chair.  "No,  I  see 
he  is  not,"  she  said.  "Lucy,  you  know  I 
am  about  to  marry  Mr.  Prescott.  You 
may  trust  me.  Does  Mr.  Prescott  try  to 
spoil  Oliver?" 

Lucy  hesitated.  "Well,  yes,  ma'am,  he 
does.  If  it  was  another  baby  but  Oliver,  he 
would  be  ruined.  Toys  all  over,  ma'am,  so 
you  can't  walk.  If  he  doesn't  want  to  sleep, 
then  he  must  be  sung  to,  until  he  sleeps.  If 
Oliver's  naughty,  he  mustn't  be  punished, 
because  punishment  is  'barbaric'  That's 
what  Mr.  Prescott  calls  it.  You  know  what 
that  does  to  a  child,  ma'am?  A  baby  wants 
to  feel  his  father  cares  if  he's  naughty.  He 
wants  to  feel  his  daddy  is  a  strong  man, 
standin'  no  nonsense.  A  baby's  got  to  learn 
that  there's  others  in  the  world,  too,  with 
rights,  some  rights  more  important  than  his." 

Ursula  had  listened  with  serious  attention. 
She  regarded  Lucy  with  respect.  "You've 
had  other  charges  besides  Oliver?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Miss  Wende.  I've  been  in  service 
for  six  years."  Her  round  face  darkened  a 
little,  and  she  sighed.  "I  know  children, 
ma'am.  There  was  eight  of  us,  and  I  was 
second  eldest,  and  brought  up  a  whole  mess 
of  brothers  and  sisters.  I've  been  with  Oliver 
ever  since  Mr.  Prescott  'dopted  him." 

Oliver  sat  quietly,  as  if  listening.  His  dark 
eyes  wandered  from  one  woman  to  the  other. 

"  But  Oliver  has  not  been  spoiled,"  Ursula 
said. 

"No,  ma'am,  and  it's  a  miracle  why, 
everybody  bein'  ordered  not  to  cross  him. 
Mr.  Prescott  said,  when  I  came  to  work  for 
him,  'Nobody  is  going  to  cripple  this  child's 
mind  or  break  his  will.'  But  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, Oliver  is  so  good,  and  always  seems  to 
know  what's  goin'  on  around  him,  and  under- 
standin'  everythin'.  Not  that  Oliver's  an 
angel.  He's  a  healthy  baby,  and  has  his 
tempers,  but  you  can  talk  to  him,  little  as  he 
is.  You  can  tell  him  what's  right  and  wrong. 
But  only  behind  Mr.  Prescott's  back.  He 
wouldn't  stand  for  it." 

Ursula  was  moved.  "You  are  such  a  sensi- 
ble girl,  Lucy !  I  do  hope  that  you'll  never 
leave  us." 

Lucy's  face  darkened.  "I  shouldn't  be 
talkin'  as  I've  been  doin'  to  you,  about  to 
marry  Mr.  Prescott."  She  got  to  her  sturdy 
feet.  "If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  go  down  and 
give  Oliver  his  dinner.  It's  almost  time  for 
his  bed." 

William  Prescott  returned  from  New 
York,  and  went  immediately  to  the  large 
room  at  the  bank  which  Mr.  Bassett  re- 
served for  conferences.  He  found  there,  wait- 
ing for  him,  Mr.  Bassett,  Albert  Jenkins,  ex- 
Judge  Oscar  Muehller,  Hazlitt  Leslie,  of  the 
Leslie  Carriage  Works,  former  State  Sen- 
ator Kenneth  Whiscomb,  Dr.  Eli  Banks, 
Chauncey  Arnold,  and  a  recording  clerk,  who 
showed  by  his  expression  that  he  realized 
the  importance  of  this  event. 

Prescott  entered  the  conference  room,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold.  He  was 
an  impressive  figure.  Some  hidden  excite- 
ment made  his  lean  dark  face  eloquent;  his 
thin,  brutal  mouth  was  compressed  tightly. 
He  gave  out  an  emanation  of  vitality  and 
power. 
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"Gentlemen,"  said  Ezra  Bassett  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand  in  a  manner  suspiciously 
histrionic.  "Mr.  Frescott.  Mr.  Prescott,  I  be- 
lieve you  know  Mr.  Arnold,  Senator  Whis- 
comb,  Mr.  Leslie,  Judge  Muehller,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, Doctor  Banks." 

William  bowed,  with  just  a  su^Kestion  of 
irony.  He  advanced  into  the  room,  and  took 
the  seat  at  the  banker's  right. 

The  others  seated  themselves.  Then  a 
heavy  and  oppressive  silence  fell  on  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Bassett  cleared  his  throat.  "I 
have  told  you  why  we  are  here,  gentlemen. 
Suppose  we  allow  Mr.  Prescott  to  outline  his 
plans." 

Prescott  spoke  at  once  in  his  harsh  and 
emotionless  voice:  "Let  me  make  a  brief 
resume."  (Several  of  the  men  were  surprised 
by  his  ease  and  fluency,  for  they  had  pre- 
viously been  told  of  his  uncouthness.  his  lack 
of  formal  education,  his  boorish  unawareness 
of  manners.)  He  let  his  eyes  wander  quickly 
from  face  to  face.  "Mr.  Bassett  held  notes  in 
the  amount  of  over  forty  thousand  dollars 
borrowed  from  this  bank  by  Mr.  Arnold,  to 
expand  the  American  Lumber  Company. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Arnold's  plans  did  not 
mature.  Mr.  Bassett  held,  as  collateral,  the 
controlling  stock  in  the  American  Lumber 
Company.  The  stock,  as  it  stands,  is  practi- 
cally worthless.  I  have  offered  to  take  over 
this  stock  so  that  the  bank  will  not  suffer  an 
irreparable  blow.  Of  course,  you  understand 
what  such  a  loss  would  mean  to  the  bank! 
And  to  the  community.  I  will  pay  the  par 
value  of  the  stock  and  a  premium  to  com- 
pensate for  interest  due  on  the  loan." 

The  air  became  charged 
with  uncertainty  and  per-  ■^■■■■B 
plexity.   No  one  spoke. 
Mr.  Bassett  coughed  unc- 
tuously,  then    said,  "I 
had  no  choice.  Moreover, 
I  thought  it  a  generous 
offer.  I  have  agreed  to  sell  ■■■^■■■i 
the  stock,  but  first,  Mr. 
Prescott  asked  that  we  hold  this  meeting  of 
stockholders  for  a  new  election  of  officers." 
He  turned  majestically  to  William.  "Mr. 
Prescott,  I  accept  your  offer  at  the  terms 
you  have  stated  and  you  now  hold  the  ma- 
jority of  stock.  I  congratulate  you.  Also,  I 
congratulate  these  gentlemen,  whose  per- 
sonal investments  are  now  secure." 

Chauncey  Arnold  was  a  huge  man  whose 
clothing  always  seemed  about  to  burst  under 
the  pressure  of  his  bulk.  His  face  had  turned 
a  pasty  color;  his  black  eyes  fixed  themselves 
upon  William  with  a  look  of  hatred  and  de- 
spair. But  he  did  not  speak.  The  others  were 
leaning  toward  William  Prescott,  every  eye 
intent. 

Prescott  began  to  speak,  quietly  but 
clearly.  "You  have  heard  that  I  have  organ- 
ized the  Prescott  Lumber  Company.  As  I 
now  also  have  controlling  interest  in  the 
American  Lumber  Company,  it  is  my  plan, 
with  your  approval,  to  merge  the  American 
Lumber  Company  and  the  Prescott  Lumber 
Company,  to  issue  additional  shares  to  the 
amount  formerly  held  by  the  American  Lum-' 
ber  Company,  and  exchange  share  for  share. 
I  am  sure  you  will  see  the  advantages  of  be- 
coming shareholders  in  a  strong  and  progres- 
sive company,  instead  of  one" — he  paused 
for  an  instant — "practically  defunct." 

A  few  faces  changed  and  darkened.  It  was 
bitter  to  look  at  this  "outsider,"  and  feel  so 
impotent.  It  was  worse  to  try  to  avoid  look- 
ing at  Chauncey  Arnold. 

As  for  Prescott,  he  sat  there  quietly 
enough,  but  his  brown  hands  had  suddenly 
tightened  into  fists  on  the  polished  wood  of 
the  table.  "Gentlemen,  you  have  no  choice." 
He  waited.  No  one  spoke.  He  went  on:  "  I  do 
not  intend  that  the  Prescott  Lumber  Com- 
pany shall  remain  a  picayune  local  concern. 
America  is  expanding  enormously.  Lumber 
will  be  needed  for  industry  and  for  construc- 
tion. I  hav(!  already  bought  up  options  on 
forests,  not  only  in  the  Western  states,  but  in 
the  territories.  There  is  no  limit  to  my  plans. 
There  is  no  limit  to  what  the  Prescott  Lum- 
bt:r  Company  can  do.  Gentlemen,  you  have 
the  opiK)rtunily  to  join  me  in  an  enterprise 
which  will  make  all  of  uh  wcralthy,  or  you 
may  amtinue  to  hold  your  stock  in  the 


1^  To  be  on  the  right  track  is 
^  not  cnoush.  You  must 
keep  moving  or  you  Mill  get 
run  over.  — ANON. 
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American  Lumber  Company  and  sulTetJ 
mendous  loss." 

No  one  spoke  even  then.  The  air  was  | 
with  excitement. 

But  suddenly  Chauncey  Arnold  strud 
to  his  feet.  He  was  leaning  his  clenched 
on  the  table:  slowly  he  swung  the  mi 
bulk  of  his  head  from  one  of  his  crst\ 
friends  to  another.  "You  will  let  tins 
destroy  me,  your  friend  and  neighhoi 
fifty  years?"  he  shouted.  "You  will  dt 
me  in  my  extremity?  You  will  connive 
him?"  His  black  eyes  both  glared 
pleaded.  "Judge  Muehller!  Senator  W 
comb!  Leslie!  Jenkins!  You,  Ezra  Bas  < 
who  married  my  second  cousin !  How  can 
do  this  tome?" 

No  one  answered.  The  sunlit  room  Ixc 
full  of  shameful  silence.  But  William  1 
cott  looked  directly  at  his  former  em|)l 
and  smiled.  "Well,  gentlemen,"  he  s 
"Mr.  Arnold  is  \Vaiting  for  your  answ 
Still  no  one  spoke. 

"My  God!"  cried  Arnold,  and  sat  dJ 
suddenly,  shielding  his  face  with  hisclend 
fists.  I 
"Now,  now,  Chauncey,"  said  Mr.  Bas 
uneasily.  "One  must  accept  facts.  You 
making  matters  very  hard  for  us.  If  you 
let  Mr.  Prescott  continue  you'll  see  t 
everything  isn't  lost."  He  looked  at  Willi 
"Go  on,  Prescott.  We  are  waiting." 

William  said,  "Gentlemen,  Mr. 
has  told  you  that  the  purpose  of  this  nu  e 
is  the  election  of  officers  of  the  new  Pre» 
Lumber  Company.  I  intend  to  be  presidi 
For  vice-president,  I 
■■■^■■M     gest  Mr.  Leslie;  for  se 
tary.  Judge  Muehller; 
treasurer, .  Senator  W 
comb.  For  members  of 
board  of  directors,  I 
Bassett,  Mr.  Jenkins,  S| 
ator  Whiscomb,  Doc 
Banks,  Mr.  Leslie 
Every  man  listened,  suddenly  ali 
William  went  on 


paused. 

and  electrified. 
Chauncey  Arnold,  for  executive  vice-pn 
dent  at  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dolla 
year.' 

Again  there  was  a  tense  silence.  Then,  J 
at  once,  each  man  found  his  voice  and  i 
claimed  approvingly.  Everyone  stood  ut 
full  of  excitement,  except  Chauncey  Arnol  I 
who  sat  regarding  William  with  profoui,, 
hatred  and  misery. 

He  watched  them  surround  his  form 
employee,  shake  William's  hand.  He  sa 
them  forgetting  him,  ignoring  him.  He  hj 
lost  more  than  his  company,  his  prestige  ar 
his  money.  He  had  lost  what  had  made  h 
whole  existence  worth  while. 

He  stood  up,  trembling  violently.  TJ 
scraping  of  his  chair,  the  shuffle  of  his  fei 
finally  drew  attention.  He  stared  at  Willia 
Prescott,  and  William  stared  at  him.  Arno! 
said,  "Three  thousand  dollars!  You  darei 

offer  me  You  liar  and  blackguard !  I  vn 

give  you  the  only  answer  possible — no.  N 
not  if  I  starve." 

"Now,  Chauncey  "  said  Bassett. 

But  Chauncey  Arnold  did  not  look  at  tli 
banker.  He  turned  away,  shuffled  slowly 
ponderously  from  the  room. 

That  night,  while  Mr.  Bassett  entertaine( 
the  new  officers  and  directors  of  the  Prescot 
Lumber  Company  at  his  home,  Chaunce' 
Arnold  suffered  a  heart  attack. 

Mrs.  Templeton  had  gone  to  bed  with 
headache.  She  had  been  very  dignified,  thea 
last  few  days,  with  Ursula,  because  of  Lucj 
and  Oliver.  She  had  pointedly  refrained  from 
giving  any  orders  to  the  nursemaid. 

Lucy,  in  the  meantime,  had  become  Ur- 
sula's devoted  admirer.  The  two  youn? 
women  found  much  pleasure  in  eacii  other's 
company.  Lucy  had  such  common  ■^ciisc. 
such  a  blunt  awareness  of  reality.  SIk  u  i' 
love  with  tiie  coaciiman,  John  Sliaeffri  ' 
day  he  brought  the  carriage  around  h  .  - 
the  three  women  and  Oliver  their  airing.  Hi 
and  Lucy  intended  to  be  married  in  the  latf 
summer,  and  Lucy  hatl  gathered  toKelher, 
from  her  wages,  a  supply  of  household  linens. 
Ursula,  investigating  her  own  amjjlc  slort 
(Continued  im  I'aiie  VO) 
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iched  bread  (the  kind  a  baker  bakes)  gives  you  more  energy  for  less  money  than  any  other  basic  food,  and  Cinnamon  Toast  is  a  delicious  way  to  enjoy  it. 


YOU  NEED  SOMETHING 
THAT  A  BAKER  MAKES 

to  make  each  meal  complete 


are  eating  a  delicious  combination  of  these 
1  foods  when  you  eat  bakery  foods.  That's  why 
need  something  that  a  baker  makes  to  make  each 
1  completely  satisfying;  completely  nourishing! 


THE  BREAD  that  helps  balance  yoiu-  diet  helps 
balance  your  budget,  ioo\ 

Penny  for  penny,  it  gives  you  more  of  the  things 
your  body  needs  —  more  generously  —  than  any 
other  food  you  eat  at  every  meal. 

And  bread  is  no  more  fattening,  according  to 
nutritionists,  than  any  other  food  that  gives  you 
equal  energy. 

So— eat  more  bread!  Eat  it  for  energy.  Eat  it  for 
economy.  Eat  it  for  enjoyment  —  the  enjoyment  that 
you  get  from  all  the  good  things  that  a  baker  bakes 
for  you. 


THE  BAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

.  .  .  who  do  your  baking  for  you  with 
the  same  high  quality  ingredients  you 
would  use;  bake  fresh  daily  with  the 
same  care  you  would  take. 


Sweet  Rolls,  Doughnuts  and  Coffee  Cake  are  other 
good  beginnings  for  an  energetic  day.  Good  ways  to 
pick  up  energy  between-meals,  too!  Enjoy  them  often. 
And  to  double  your  enjoyment  — to  save  yourself  time 
and  toil  and  trouble  in  the  kitchen  —  buy  them  baked! 
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.  The 

Corsage 

Q-^     ^P^"*  IN  DAZEY  Kl 


ITCHEN -TESTED  COLORS 


Beautifully  gift-pockaged  Dazey  Kitchen 
Helps:  Dazey  Deluxe  Can  Opener,  Dazey 
Juicer,  and  Dazey  Sharpit.  All  fit  famous 
Dazey  wall  bracket.  Made  in  4  different 
Dazey  Kitchen-Tested  colors  and  high 
luster,  all  Chromium.  Other  Dazey 
Kitchen  Helps  available  in  2,  4,  and  5- 
item  gift-packaged  combinations — or  in- 
dividually packaged.  No  kitchen  helps 
ore  more  useful  or  attractive.  At  your 
favorite  store,  or  write: 


'too  DAZEY  JUICER 


#900  DAZEY 
SHARPIT 

Knife  and 
Scissors  Sliorpener 


DAZEY  CORPORATION  •  ST.  LOUIS  7,  MISSOURI 


*e  dene 


Form  a  DAZEY^FCH AIN  of  Kitchen  products 
CAN  OPENER.  KNIFE  SHARPENER  •  JUICER  •  ICE 
CRUSHER  •  BLEND-R-MIX  •   NUT  CRACKER 
FAMOUS  DAZEY  CHURNS 


DAZEY 


What's  That  You  re  Saying,  Don  Wilson? 


Don  Wilton  of  th* 
jKh  Benny  Program: 


"I've  found  it,  friends,  I've,  really  found  it,  the  Raisin-Bran  that  isn't 
soggy.  My  taster  tells  me  Skinner's  Raisin-Bran  is  made  crisper 
than  any  other  Raisin  Bran.  Two  well-known,  independent  labora- 
tories tested  'em  all,  and  found  the  same  answer.  So  I  said  to 
my.self,  'Don,  old  boy,  why  eat  Raisin  Bran  that's  soggy,  soggy, 
soggy  when  Skinner's  Raisin-Bran  is  crisper,  crisper,  crisper?' 
And,  friends,  I'm  asking  you  the  same  r|ijestion.  Th(!  best  answer  is 
to  go  get  .some  crisper  Skinner's  Rvaisin-I'.ran,  and  .see  for  yourself." 


(Conlinued  from  Page  88) 
of  sheets,  towels,  pillowcases  and  table- 
cloths, found  many  which  could  be  spared  for 
Lucy.  Lucy,  almost  overcome  with  grati- 
tude, exclaimed  that  she  was  Ursula's  slave 
forever. 

Half  past  nine  struck,  and  the  whole  house 
slept,  except  Ursula.  The  gracious  little 
sitting  room  was  filled  with  the  scent  of 
lilacs,  freshly  cut.  The  paneled  walls  gleamed 
in  the  lamplight ;  the  portraits  smiled  down 
in  a  friendly  fashion  at  the  young  woman 
busy  with  her  needlework. 

There  was  a  loud  knock  on  the  door,  and 
Ursula  started.  She  listened  for  the  stirring 
of  Mrs.  Templeton  at  this  summons,  but  the 
house  remained  silent.  It  could  be  no  one  but 
William.  Ursula  went  to  the  door. 

It  was  indeed  William,  sparkling  with 
moisture  from  the  top  of  his  hard  black  hat 
to  his  handsome  black  broadcloth  coat.  And 
smiling.  He  said,  "Good  evening.  Is  it  very 
late?  I  arrived  home 
this  morning." 

"So  I  heard,"  re-  ^  -k  -k  -k 
plied  Ursula,  a  little 
tartly.  She  opened  the 
door  wider  and  let 
him  in.  She  noticed 
that  there  was  an  air 
of  exhilaration  and 
excitement  about 
him. 

He  marched  ahead 
of  her  into  the  parlor, 
then  abruptly  swung 
about  to  face  her.  He 
said,  a  little  absently, 
"  I  had  much  business 
to  do.  That  is  why 
I  didn't  come  be- 
fore." 

He  did  not  kiss  me, 
thought  Ursula.  He 
has  not  even  called  me 
by  my  name.  She 
stood  before  him 
without  speaking. 

"It  was  important 
business,"  he  said,  as 
if  she  had  challenged 
him. 

"Of  course,"  she 
murmured. 

"  I  meant  to  bring 
you  flowers,  but  I  did 
bring  you  a  present 
from  New  York."  He 
glanced  at  her  ring 
finger,  and  smiled 

again  to  see  his  ex-      a     a     a     A  A 
travagant  emerald 
there.  "My  wedding 

gift.  You  shall  have  it  on  the  day  we  are 
married." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said. 

He  stared  at  her  again.  "You  look  tired. 
Has  Oliver  been  too  much  for  you?"  Not 
waiting  for  her  reply,  he  said,  "  I  must  see 
Oliver." 

Ursula  drew  a  deep  breath.  "He  has  been 
asleep  since  six  o'clock." 

"What  does  that  matter?  I  want  to  see 
him.  I'll  go  upstairs." 

Ursula  said  clearly,  "That  would  hardly 
be  proper.  This  is  a  small  house,  and  Lucy  is 
sleeping  in  the  same  room." 

He  stopped  on  the  threshold,  swung  upon 
her  and  scowled.  "That  is  wrong!  I  won't 
have  a  servant  sleeping  in  the  same  room! 
How  could  you  have  allowed  that?  It  is  un- 
healthy for  the  child." 

Ursula  colored  faintly.  "I  am  sorry,"  she 
said  coldly.  "The  house  is  small.  I  have  three 
bedrooms.  I  occupy  one,  Mrs.  Templeton 
another,  and  my  father's  room  is  big  enough 
for  Lucy  and  Oliver."  Her  heart  was  beating 
angrily.  She  felt  deprived. 

But  he  was  excited.  "Lucy  could  have 
slci)t  in  a  cot  in  the  kitchen,  or  somewhere," 
he  told  her. 

"No  one  shall  sleep  in  the  kitchen  in  my 
house,"  said  Ursula,  and  her  anger  increased. 
He  had  not  kissed  her,  had  tiot  asked  after 
her  licallh.  He  was  glaring  at  her  with  the 
dull  thick  kxjk  slie  detested  heartily. 


mm 


By  Kathleen  O'Nelll-Balley 

We  have  been  happy  where  the  lark 
songs  rise 
Above  the  cool  green  fields,  where 
smoke-blue  hills 
Lie  fold  on  fold  beneath  these  kindly 
skies, 

And  orchard  grass  is  gay  with 
daffodils: 
In  this  brief  sunlit  hour  that  cannot 
die 

We  have  been  happy  here,  my  love 
and  I. 

Within  the  woodland  ways  the  palest 
gleam 

Of  primrose  clusters  star  the 
mossy  banks 
Where  silver  birches  sway  beyond 
the  stream 
That,  speaking  for  all  silent 
things,  gives  thanks: 
And  when,  some  distant  spring,  the 

windflowers  sigh, 
It  may  be  where  we  pass,  my  love 
and  I. 


She  had  once  believed  him  subtle.  She  | 
now  that  she  had  not  been  wrong.  He  { 
such  a  capacity  for  intuition.  He  was  \ 
denly  smiling  again,  and  very  slowly  can 
her.  Then  he  laid  his  hands  on  her  shoul 
but  he  did  not  bend  his  head  to  kiss  tu  r. '  \ 
an  odd  little  laugh,  she  raised  her  hands, 
his  face  in  them,  and  kissed  him  full  upo1 
lips. 

"William,"  she  said  softly. 

The  hands  on  her  shoulders  tightened, 
lips  had  been  hard  and  quiet  under  her  i 
but  now  they  suddenly  became  eager, 
pulled  her  to  him,  then  thrust  her  a 
rudely.  He  went  to  a  chair  and  sat  down 
said,  "You  look  very  pale."  His  voice 
indifferent,  but  his  face  was  heavily  flus 
"Wedding  preparations  are  very  tedio 
she  said.  But  she  felt  curiously  lighthea 
She  sat  down  near  him.  Out  of  the  co' 
of  his  eyes  he  looked  at  her,  and  in  a  less 
igent  man  she  would  have  thought  the 

shyness.  Perhap 

was. 

*    *    *    *  "Wedding  pn 

rations,"  he  repe; 
disdainfully.  But 
knew  he  had  notht 
his  own  words, 
want  to  see  01i\ 
he  said  surlily, 
can't  keep  him  I 
me." 

"I  don't  intend 
She  kept  her 
calm,  though  it  t 
bled  percepti 
"But  I  think  the  t 
ought  not  to  be 
turbed  tonight 
would  be  very  u) 
ting  for  him,  toav 
him.  He  would  h 
excited  that  he  mi 
not  sleep  again, 
become  ill."  : 
looked  at  him  ste 
fastly.  "William, 
you  remember 
name?" 

"Eh?"Heregar 
her  with  astoni 
ment. 

"My  name,' 
repeated.  "I  hav 
name.  Have  you 
gotten  it?  You  h 
not  mentioned  it. 

He  still  regart 
her  with  astoni 
A     <^  A         ment.  Then  he  bej 

to  laugh.  "Ursul 
he  said.  He  stopi 
laughing.  "Ursula,"  he  repeated  more  gen 
Then  he  stood  up,  frowning  again.  "W 
foolishness." 

She  stood  up  also.  Her  slight  figure  mo 
toward  him.  She  put  her  hand  on  his  a 
"William,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  wh 
consented  to  marry  you?" 

He  did  not  answer,  though  his  small  g 
eyes  began  to  flicker  as  if  a  thousand  answ 
moved  behind  them. 

"It  was  because  I  love  you."  Her  vi 
was  soft  and  low  and  pleading. 

He  still  did  not  answer.  But  now  he  loci 
away  from  her. 

"Do  you  understand  what  I  have  s: 
William?" 

"  I  heard  you."  But  his  words  were  aim 
inaudible. 

"Don't  you  believe  it?" 
He  flung  off  her  hand,  went  a  few  sti 
away  from  her.  "Love,"  he  said.  "Th 
isn't  any  love  anywhere." 

"That  is  not  true,"  she  said  clearly.  "\ 
love  Oliver." 

"Children  are  different." 
For  the  first  time,  she  was  filled  will 
fierce  jealousy.  "No,  they  are  not!  I 
you.  You  have  never  said  you  k)ved  me.  W 
do  you  want  to  marry  me,  William?  I  mi 
know." 

He  turned  to  her.  His  face  was  very  til 
and  haggard.  "I  can't  believe  in  love 
Iween  men  and  women,"  he  said,  with  hea 
ness.  (CunlinHcd  on  J'age 
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Easi(  tick  i5r  Bfltkit  lufdneofb 

this  Mid(.e3mt'M  eofkel 


You  play  your  trump  card  in  the  kitchen— when  you  zip  out  to  make  coffee  for 
the  crowd.  This  sHck-trick  way.  With  every  cup  just  right. 


Yes,  magically  convenient!  Just  ?neasure  Nescafe*  to 
suit  each  taste  — add  piping  hot  water  and  stir.  Coffee's 
ready— and  righl  every  time!  No  guesswork  for  strength 
preferred.  As  easy  to  make  for  a  crowd  as  to  make  a 
single  cup. 

Yes,  magically  fresh !  With  all  the  flavor,  all  the  "lift" 
of  freshly  brewed  coffee.  Because  Nescafe's  choice,  se- 


lected coffees  are  freshly  brewed  by  experts.  Then  all  the 
goodness  is  sealed  in  by  added  carbohydrates  until  you 
release  it  in  the  cup,  jresh  every  time. 

Why  not  serve  wonderful,  work-saving  Nescafe  for 
breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  or  any  time  between?  Always 
so  handy  to  have  in  the  house.  Get  Nescafe  today  — in 
the  regular-size  or  big  economy-size  jar. 


Time-Saver 
Luncheon  Tips 


i^QAFE  ^ 

M  mffi^i     or  iyi(pt 

hfe  (pronounced  NES-CAFAY)  is  the  exclusive  registered  trade-mark  of  The  Nestle  Company,  Inc.  to  designate  its  soluble  coffee  product.  It  is 
ll>osed  of  equal  parts  of  pure  soluble  coffee  and  added  carbohydrates  (dextrins,  maltose  and  dextrose)  added  solely  to  protect  the  flavor. 


Serve  Nescafe  as  your  regular  cof- 
fee —  and  save!  Even  a  small  jar 
makes  about  as  many  cups  as  a 
pound  of  ordinary  ground  coffee 
—  yet  costs  less' in  actual  cash. 


BIG  ECONOMY  SIZE  JAR  SAVES  EVEN  MORE  I 
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(iT^  REAU  MI/JUTE  TAPtOCA-FUU  OF  COUHTRY'tClTOiBH  GOODHESs) 


CHOCOLATE  DREAM  CREAM 


1  egg  yolk 

2  cups  milk 

2  tablespoons  Minute  Tapioca 
Vi  cup  sugar 
i/s  teaspoon  salt 


1  square  Baker's  Unsweetened 
Chocolate 

1  egg  white 

2  tablespoons  sugar 
Vz  teaspoon  vanilla 


Vs  teaspoon  sait  a  j  j  „ 

„„  e,,  ,„lk  wi,h  a  small  a™u„.  of  .he  ».,k  -  -^'J- - 

"""""  'rr„?.n;c'Js  1  R'™veZThe«.  Be.,  egg  whi.e  «n„l 

ror;:;S'i.rA5r{,i5espo„„3s..,^i,*^ 

;;r-SiTS^i;AVe°ef„Xp.^^^^^ 

servings  of  the  dreamiest  dessert  this  side  ot 
heaven.  Looks  so  party-pretty,  tastes  so  wonder- 
fully good,  no  one  would  dare  guess  it  s  so  quick 
and  easy  to  fix.  Economical,  too! 

Soeciol  for  Brides!  It  you're  a  brand-new  cook-- 
yo^ may  never  have  used  real,  genuine  Minute 
Tapioca'  (It  was  not  available  during  the  war  years  J 
So  buy  a  box  today!  'Cause  whether  you  want  to  be 
famous  for  your  dazzling  desserts-your  high,  wide, 
and  handsome  omelets  and  souffles-or  your  easy- 
shcing  tender  meat  loaves-Minute  Tapioca  is  the 


answer! 


A  Product  of  General  Foods 


FREE!  WONDERFUL  NEW  RECIPE  BOOK 

MINUTE  TAPIOCA,  Department  S,  Bittle  Creek,  Michigan 
Please  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  "Miracles  with  Minute  Tapioca,"  con- 
taining over  50  recipes  for  creamy  desserts — fruit  pies  that  don't  run — fluffy 
omelets  and  souffles — tender  meat  loaves  that  slice  without  crumbling — 
rich  soups,  stews,  etc. 

Name  

Address  

City  


-State. 


Offer  expirtt  Novambcr  1,  1949.  Good  only  in  I/.  S.  A. 


To  protect  your  itove  top  from  heat, 
scratches,  nicks,  chips  and  stains 

Demand  ARISTO-MATS,  ttie 
linetl!  for  tale  at  all  Depart 
menf  and  Hardware  ttorei. 


HOENIX  TABU  MAT  (0.  (hiugo  ; 


MAKE  ^25 


•  11.,*  ■„  M.ik<-  \rnr, 

WRITCWELL  CO. 


1.1  >-ll.nic  V.tii 


■  B'^.kM  mKK  W.I  I, 

JOS  Tramll  Bld«. 


1.1.11  <  -ii'l'. 
.1.  l  f.im.ly, 
.  liy,  (  f^'Ui  t;  I  h.V- 
>».„I,I..  .„.  ,i|,|,f,V..I 

Bo«ton  IS.  Me««. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

I  ..l..liii'l.  i.il  l,r./w.-I   nIM'.  i.ili/iiiK  III   Aim  ..I.   Violi-ln  wUh 

12  yram  ot  •■<|rfrli-fii  r,  80,'KK)  now  In  propaKatioii,  offir.. 
Iii.1  way  of  KiowiiiK,  |irop:iKatiii|(,  foiiiiiioii  ailnicntM,  ami 
111.,  own  will  (.,1111. ihi  H.Kilcl-l  S(V  No  ntalii|,»  I  >>■».  ti|.l  Ion 
ill  1%  vanrti.  -.  ,„.  I.I.)..,!   I'Miit  j..|,|ir,.„, 

R.  G.  BAXTER,  BOX  1444,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


(Continued  from  Pagr  00) 

"You  don't  love  me?" 

He  flung  out  his  hands  in  exasperation. 
"Why  do  you  keep  harping  on  'love'?  I've 
asked  you  to  marry  me.  I  want  to  marry  you. 
Isn't  that  enough?" 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  say,  "No."  Then 
she  smiled.  "Yes,  I  suppose  it  is."  She 
wanted  to  laugh,  to  kiss  him  again,  to  hold 
him  protectingly  in  her  arms.  She  only  said, 
"Will  you  have  some  tea?" 

He  was  relieved  at  her  change  of  mood. 
"No.  I  had  dinner  at  the  home  of  our  friends, 
the  Bassetts."  Now  he  was  smiling  but  the 
smile  was  harsh  and  unpleasant.  "There 
were  other  'friends'  there  also.  Muehller, 
Banks.  Leslie,  Whiscomb.  You  know  them?" 

"Yes."  Ursula  felt  cold.  She  sat  down,  but 
at  some  distance. 

Now  he  was  excited  again.  He  hardly 
seemed  to  see  her.  "  I  must  tell  you  about  it. 
About  everything  that  happened  today.  You 
are  a  woman  and  you  will  not  understand  all 
of  it.  But  there  is  much  that  you  will  under- 
stand, for  you  are  intelligent." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Ursula  dryly. 

He  did  not  appear  to  grasp  this  small  sar- 
casm. His  whole  face  became  alive,  thinner, 
darker,  vital  with  power.  He  began  to  describe 
the  scene  in  the  bank,  at  the  Bassett  dinner 
table.  His  voice,  rising  and  falling,  vivid, 
strident,  but  always  triumphant,  held  her 
like  mesmerism.  She  made  no  comment, 
though  he  sometimes  paused  for  one.  She 
could  not  look  away  from  him.  She  was  very 
pale.  Her  hands  lay  quietly  in  her  lap. 

He  hates  them,  she  thought,  though  she 
was  appalled  at  such  malignance,  such  vin- 
dictiveness.  He  hates  them 
because  they  fawned  upon  ^^^■■■■1 
him. 

Her  eyes  studied  him 
with  sorrow,  and  with  un- 
derstanding. He  would  give 
no  one  his  confidence,  ex- 
cept one  whom  he  loved 
and  one  against  whom  he 
was  not  on  guard.  He  loved 

her;  there  was  no  longer   

the  faintest  reason  to  ^^^^■■^^ 
doubt. 

"Why  are  you  smiling?  "  he  asked,  halting 
in  the  midst  of  a  sentence. 

"Smiling? "  She  had  not  been  conscious  of 
this.  "Was  I  smiling?  Ought  I  not  to  be  smil- 
ing?" She  paused.  "Should  I  be  glowering?" 

A  curious  expression  glinted  in  his  eyes. 
"But  these  people  are  your  friends,  are  they 
not?" 

"If  you  had  thought  them  such  friends  of 
mine,  would  you  be  telling  me  this  story?" 

He  gave  a  sudden  shout  of  laughter. ' '  Then 
you  hate  them  too?" 

She  said  honestly,  "No,  I  don't  believe  I 
hate  anyone." 

Again  his  expression  changed.  "I  have 
wondered  whether  you  had  the — the  power 
to  hate  anyone.  Or  whether  you  were  so  ego- 
tistic that  you  did  not  consider  anyone  im- 
portant enough  for  you  to  hate." 

Within  the  space  of  a  moment  he  had  the 
ability  to  arouse  more  ire  in  her  than  she 
usually  felt  in  a  year.  Now  she  was  enraged 
at  him,  and  her  face  turned  bright  with  color. 

"You  certainly  have  no  flattering  opinion 
of  me,  have  you?" 

He  smiled  derisively.  "I  think  I  ought  to 
have  remembered  that  genteel  females  are 
not  supposed  to  have  strong  opinions  about 
anything." 

"You  express  yourself  engagingly,  but 
please  go  on  with  your  interesting  story." 

He  scrutinized  her  in  silence.  Then  he  said 
in  that  dull  tone  which  could  follow  so  quickly 
on  violence,  "That  is  all.  I  think."  He  stood 
up  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room 
restlessly.  "You  know  so  little  about  me," 
he  said,  looking  down  at  her  watciifuUy. 
"You  know  only  what  others  have  told  you, 
and  what  I  have  seen  fit  to  tell  you.  Have 
you  never  wanted  to  know  more?" 

Ihtt  I  know  all  about  you,  my  darling,,  she 
thought,  her  rage  gone.  She  said,  "It  is  true 
that  I  have  not  known  you  long." 

lie  sat  down  once  more,  and  he  leaned  to- 
ward her,  si)eaking  rai)idly.  "You  might  as 
well  hear  it  all.  My  father  worked  in  a  saw- 


May,  I 

mill  down  the  river.  He  was  badly  injij 
and  died  when  I  was  very  young.  We  h;ii'» 
old  house,  but  a  fairly  large  one,  in  a  > 
poor  section.  My  mother  had  alwas  s  u 
lodgers.  She  continued  to  do  so.  She  wui 
hard,  worked  herself  to  death.  She  w 
harsh  woman,  and  she  considered  nn 
responsibility.  I  don't  think  she  ever  liuu , 
of  me  in  any  way  but  as  a  burden."  ij 

Ursula  said,  "I  imagine  keeping  lod 
would  have  left  her  little  time  for  anytl 
else." 

William  ignored  this.  "  I  helped,  as  soo 
I  was  able.  Then  I  tnet  Doctor  Cowlesbi 
He  was  the  only  friend  I  have  ever  had. 

His  eyes,  so  ruthless  and  penetrating,  dA 
ened  with  grief.  They  met  Ursula's,  anc 
made  an  awkward  but  compelling  gestun 
if  denying  a  plea  from  her  to  hear  more 
as  if  repudiating  her  sympathy.  He  said 
really  ought  to  see  Oliver.  Does  he  like ) 
still?  He  has  not  fretted?" 

"  It  is  almost  eleven,  William.  So,  it  w( 
be  most  unwise  to  disturb  the  baby.  Yes 
likes  me,  I  think.  After  all,  he  is  so  yoi 
and  I  am  not  exactly  a  brute.  No,  he  has 
fretted.  He  is  too  amiable  and  sensible." 

"I  hope  you  have  not  taught  him  to  ( 
for  you  more  than  for  me ! "  The  words  v 
childish,  and  he  smiled.  But  it  was  a  jeal 
and  suspicious  smile. 

The  clock  tinkled  eleven,  and  Ursula  R 
"You  will  ruin  my  reputation  if  you  reitj 
a  moment  longer,  even  though  I  hav 
chaperon."  Then  she  went  on,  "I  1 
thought  that  if  you  have  not  planne  v 
honeymoon,  we  might  spend  the  time  i 
your  house  is  finishe. 
■^■■■BB     this  one. ' '  She  colored. 

open  comment  upon  aT 
eymoon  suddenly  em 
rassed  her. 

But  William  apparei 
did  not  find  her  words 
the  least  indelicate, 
looked  about  him  slo' 
and  consideringly.  At  1 

  he  said,  "It  is  a  beaut 

■■i^^^^M     little  house,  I  admit,  i 

it  is  not  so  " 

"So  magnificent  as  the  Imperial  Hote 
she  finished. 

He  did  not  apologize.  "I  don't  like  sn 
houses,"  he  told  her.  "This  is  a  woma 
house  also." 

"My  father  lived  here;  my  father  f 
nished  this  house,"  said  Ursula,  provok 
William  studied  the  room.  "No,  I  th 
not.  I  should  imagine  myself  poor  age 
Smallness  reminds  me  of  poverty.  I  sho; 
stifle  here." 

"At  least,  you  are  frank,"  said  Ursula. 
Did  he  truly  not  know  when  he  had  Ix 
rude?  Had  he  never  learned  that  apok 
is  a  social  grace?  Apparently  not,  thou' 
Ursula,  and  was  amused  in  spite  of  her  ve 
tion. 

He  was  taking  up  his  coat  and  hat 
gloves  now.  "You  are  right.  It  is  very  1 
and  I  must  go.  I'll  send  for  Oliver  tomorr 
The  carriage  will  call  for  him  in  the  mCj 
ing."  He  put  on  his  coat,  went  toward  < 
vestibule.  Then  he  turned  about  and  look 
at  her. 

She  went  to  him  serenely  and  waited, 
did  not  move.  She  smiled. 

"You'll  have  to  remember  to  kiss  me  ■ 
casionally,"  she  said,  and  felt  no  shame 
this  bold  remark. 

To  her  surprise,  he  reddened.  He  brush 
her  cheek  unwillingly  with  his  lips. 

Then  he  said,  almost  inaudibly,  "Ursu 
I  have  thought  of  you  often,  while  I  » 
away.  You  kept  coming  into  my  mind  wh 
I  least  expected  it."  He  spoke  accusinglyj 

"I, am  glad,"  she  said. 

"Good  night." 

I  le  o|)ened  the  door  and  closed  it  quid 
behind  him,  and  she  heard  his  footsteps 
the  stone  steps  outside. 

Ursula  came  slowly  back  into  the  par 
and  sat  down.  It  was  wrong.  Everything  » 
wrong.  The  man  was  extraordinary,  and 
was  frightening.  Hut  she  loved  him.  She  Si 
loosed,  fervently,  that  this  was  all  that  mi 
tcred. 

(To  lie  Cunlinufil) 


^  There  are  two  men,  one  of 
^  whom  is  very  happy  and 
one  of  whom  is  very  miser- 
able. The  essential  difference 
between  them  is  that  one 
loves  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
and  the  other  hates  its  ugli- 
ness. —THOMAS  DREIER. 
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Designed  for  hospitality 


Good  hospitality  is  the  knack  of  putting  everyone  at  ease— including 
e  hostess.  With  ice-cold  Coca-Cola  you  have  that  knack.  It's  so  easy  to  slip  your 
finger  tips  into  the  handle  of  a  six-hottle  carton  . .  .thus  it's  so  easy  to  keep 
your  refrigerator  supplied  at  all  times. 
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Mrs.  Margaret  Mallen, 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  and  her 
12  year  old  daughter,  Pam. 

Mrs.  Mallen  and  Pam  were  early 
Amm-i-dent  users,  during  test  re- 
search. Before  using  Amm-i-dent,  ! 
Mrs.  Mallen  averaged  4.2  cavities 
per  year.  With  Amm-i-dent,  she  had 
an  average  of  1.6  cavities  per  year 
—a  reduction  of  61.9%.  Pam  has 
used  Amm-i-dent  for  nearly  4  years, 
has  had  only  3  cavities  in  that  time. 

Notary   Public's  Statement: 

"I  have  seen  the  actual  dentist's 
records  of  the  Mallen  family  and 
their  dentist's  sworn  statement  that 
the  above  is  an  exact  and  accurate 
description. 


Notary  Public,  State  of  New  York 


FIRST  AMMONIATED  TOOTH  POWDEI 


"Promises  To  Make  History"— Reader's  Digest 

Ammonialed  toolh  powder  has  hit  the  headlines 
from  rf)ast  to  coast!  l^cafler's  l)if.'f^t  arlif:le  |)rais'  d 
it  as  "a  revolutionary  way  to  h(;lp  |jrc:vr;rit  tooth 
decay."  Time  Magazine  (Medicine,  Fch.  14th)  told 
how  Amtri-i-dent  was  fleveloped  by  a  non-profit  re- 
search grouj).  Newsweek  cited  Arrirn-i-denl's  use  hy 
New  York  high  school  stiidcnts.  ("Preventive 'loolli 
Powder,"  Feb.  i4th.)  It's  thrilling  news! 


"Only  Dentifrice  I  Recommend,"  Says  Dentist 

Long  before  national  magazines  and  newspapers 
lold  llie  great  news  about  Anim-i-dent,  thousands  of 
<leiiii>ts.  who  wcr(!  following  the  research,  reconi- 
iiieiidcil  it  to  patients.  Before  Amm-i-dent,  tooth- 
|);istes  and  |<owders  could  brighten  teeth  but  had  no 
specific  iiign-diciil-  lo  bglil  decay.  N(nv  with  Aiimi-i- 
deiii,  your  daily  brusliing  helps  give  active  prolec- 
lioti  against  new  ca\  ilies. 
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AMAA  I  DENT 
y^"""^          REDUCED  DECAY 
WSCir                  IN  I  YEAR  TEST 
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U 

Science  Explains  How  Amm-i-dent  Reduces  Dec 

There  are  two  ingredients  in  Amm  i-dent  not  fou 
ill  any  leading  toothpaste  or  powder:  Dibasic  A 
nuyiium  Phosphate  and  (iarbaniide  (Synthei 
urea).  These  ingredients  eliminate  from  the  niou 
large  numbers  of  the  bacteria  (Lactobacillus  A 
(lM])liilus)  which  can  cause  decay.  (Teachers!  I' 
( lassrooni  literature,  write  Aiimi  i-denI,  Inc.,  Jers 
City  6,  I\.  J.) 
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eay  Reduced  by 
\mazing  New  Discovery 


New  Hope  for  Children  and  Adults! 

(u've  heard  about  ammoniated  tooth  powder  from  dentists  or  friends! 
m've  read  about  it  in  Reader's  Digest,  Time,  Newsweek  and  other  maga- 
les  and  newspapers !  Now,  it's  here,  ready  for  use  in  your  own  home,  after 
ree  years  of  chnical  testing— a  tooth  powder  that  actually  helps  prevent 
rmation  of  new  cavities  in  human  teeth. 

Amm-i-dent,  the  first  of  the  ammoniated  tooth  powders,  holds  promise  of 
wer  cavities,  less  tooth  decay.  That's  the  thrilling  news  that  comes  with 
e  announcement  of  this  entirely  new  and  revolutionary  dentifrice. 

First  Anti-Decay*  Dentifrice 

i  to  now,  dentifrices  could  help  clean  and  brighten  your  teeth,  but  contained 
effective  anti-decay*  ingredient.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  with  Amm-i-dent, 
u  and  your  children  can  help  protect  your  teeth  against  decay,  as  you  give 
em  their  regular  daily  cleaning.  For  Amm-i-dent  contains  two  anti-decay* 
^edients,  not  used  ia  any  leading  toothpaste  or  potcder! 
Look  at  your  teeth  in  the  mirror.  Count  the  fillings.  How  much  pain  and 
Duble  could  you  have  been  saved,  if  Amm-i-dent  had  been  discovered 


when  you  were  a  child?  How  much  can  you  save  your  children,  by  starting 
them  on  Amm-i-dent  today? 

Yes,  for  adults  and  children  alike,  regular  daily  use  of  Amm-i-dent  works 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  new  cavities,  promote  healthier  teeth.  Everyone  will 
love  its  clean,  minty  taste.  Amm-i-dent  cleans  your  teeth  to  gleaming 
brightness  and  sweetens  breath  instantly. 

Amm-i-dent  No  ''Cure-Ail" 

No  claims  are  made  that  Amm-i-dent  is  a  "cure-all."  It  cannot  help  cavities 
that  are  already  formed.  Nor  in  using  it  are  you  guaranteed  never  to  have 
any  cavities  again.  But  from  all  the  evidence,  the  proper  use  of  Amm-i-dent 
is  a  simple  and  effective  way  to  reduce  occurrence  of  new  cavities. 

The  makers  of  Amm-i-dent  also  wish  to  stress  that  no  dentifrice  can  take 
the  place  of  the  dentist.  Consult  him  twice  a  year.  He  is  your  bgst  safeguard 
in  preserving  your  mouth  health. 

Important!  Get  Amm-i-dent  Now! 

Amm-i-dent  may  be  bought  without  prescription  at  all  drug  counters. 
Start  today  to  fight  decay  the  Amm-i-dent  way. 


-I-DENT  HELPS  PREVENT  CAVITIES! 


Ammident 


TRADE  MARK 


wer  Cavities  With  Amm-i-dent"  Says  Dental  Nurse 

n  Hughes,  Little  Neck,  N.  Y.,  worked  for  a  den- 
who  was  among  the  first  to  know  of  the  Amm-i- 
t  formula.  "I've  used  Amm-i-dent  myself  for 
!e  years,"  she  said.  "Before  I  used  Amm-i-dent 
id  a  great  many  cavities.  In  the  first  year  with 
m-i-dent,  cavities  were  far  less  frequent  and  for 
last  two  years  I've  had  none  at  all.  It's  my  idea 
be  perfect  tooth  powder." 


AMMONIATED 
TOOTH  POWDER 


*Ainm-i-dent  contains  two  ingredients,  Carbamide  and 
Dibasic  Ammonium  Phosphate,  which  iniiibit  growth 
of  the  acid-forming  bacteria,  (Lacloljacillus  acidoph- 
ilus) considered  a  major  cause  of  decay. 

At  all  drug  counters.  No  prescription  necessary. 


Amm-i-dent  is  the  Trade  Mark  of  Amm-i-denI,  Inc..  15  IHuh  Si  ,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 
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Match-mates  by  the  sea  in  Avondale 

Becaiise  Avondale  fabrics  are  dyed-in-the-yarn,  yon 
get  the  exact  same  colors  in  solid  shades  and  stripes 


Vary  your  play  clothes  this  attractive 
way  with  Avondale  chambrays  in 
Companion  Colors.  Because  the  colors 
are  dyed  to  match  perfectly,  you  can 
have  two  complete  changes  with  the 
same  sand-and-sun  suit.  And  with 
Avondale  chambray,  so  easy  to  drape 
and  sew,  you  can  make  striped-and- 

Avon  DALE 


solid  schemes  specifically  your  own. 
Colors  stay  bright  through  washings 
and  wear  —  Sanforized*,  in  a  range  of 
qualities  and  prices  in  ready-to-wear 
and  piece-goods. 

Look  for  the  yellow  label  that  identi- 
fies these  Avondale  Carol  chambrays 
in  Companion  Colors. 


dyed-in-the-yarn  fabries — the 
stay-fast  colors  are  woven-in 

58  Worth  Street.  New  York  13 


Choose  Avondale  Carol  chambray  for 
the  midriff  play  suit.  .  .  .  Too  much  sun? 
.  .  .  Cover  up  with  a  Carol  awning-stripe 
coat  .  .  .  and  for  a  second  outfit,  pretty- 


up  with  another  color-bright  Carol  stripe 
in  a  button-on  skirt  and  knapsack. 

McCall  patterns  -  Play  suit  and  skirt  7590, 
Beach  coat  7169,  Bag  M70 


(Continued  from  Page  4-t) 


u  cver-decreasing  routine  activity;  and 

(i  something  which  was  an  important  in- 
iient  of  their  original  love  for  each  other 
Ay  begins  to  disappear.  But  the  marriage 
Is  fast  because  this  diminishing  and  dis- 
earing  thing  was  not  the  most  important 
t  of  their  love,  but  of  secondary  impor- 
:e  only. 

he  most  important  ingredient  was  affec- 
,  deep  affection.  It  cannot  diminish  with 
fe — nor  can  it  stand  still.  It  can  only  in- 
ase.  And  thus, 
/ly  but  smoothly, 
original  ingredi- 
of  this  love  begin 
liter  their  propor- 
s.  Affection  in- 
.ses.  Sex  attrac- 
decreases.  As  the 
IX  disappears,  the 
ner  takes  its  place, 
re  is  no  gap.  The 
lerttage  is  still  100. 
I  love  remains 
re. 

jid  now  the  other 
of  love,  the 
ingone.thebringer 
divorces.  What  is 

one  made  of? 
lie  formula  here 
ies  a  good  deal.  It 
Id  be  any  of  the 
owing: 

0  per  cent  intense 
attraction,  30  per 
t  genuine  affection 
respect;  or 

00  per  cent  deep 
x;tion  and  respect, 

attraction  negli- 
e;  or 

rOO  per  cent  intense 
attraction,  affec- 

1  and  respect  negli- 
le. 

Phe  first  of  these 
ee  is  the  most  com^ 
in.  I  four  moral  and 
ilesiastical  codes 
mitted  two  people 
0  were  in  love  to 
temporarily  to- 
;her  for  their  own 
asure  and  satis- 
:tion  without  con- 
icting  marriage, 
;n  this  kind  of  love 
luld  form  an  excel- 
t  basis  for  such  ac- 
ity.  It  is  sincere  and 
:ense  and  causes 
ich  mutual  happi- 
ss.  But  it  is  tempo- 
■y.  It  is  bound  to  be 
because  in  it  sex 
I'.raction,  which  he- 
mes less  intense 
th  time,  predomi- 
tes  too  strongly 
'er  affection  which, 
ough  genuine,  is  not 
cessarily  strong 
iough  to  increase, 
yen  if  it  did,  it 
luldn't  catch  up 

St  enough.  It  was  left  behind  at  the  start, 
lus  there  would  be  a  gap.  The  percentage 
3uld  not  be  100.  The  love  would  not  remain 
;tire.  A  marriage  contracted  on  this  basis 
almost  certain  to  fail,  although  many  man- 
;e  to  survive  purely  through  the  determina- 
)n,  self-sacrifice,  give  and  take,  hard  work 
id  the  consideration  for  the  children.  But 
isn't  much  fun. 

HE  second  of  the  three,  where  love  is 
ade  up  of  100  per  cent  deep  affection  and 
spect,  is  bound  equally  to  fail— except,  of 
urse.  in  the  unusual  event  of  both  persons' 
sling  the  same  way.  Where  one  partner 
periences  no  strong  sex  attraction  while 
e  other  does,  then  failure  is  inevitable  and 
e  reasons  are  obvious. 


But  what  of  the  third  type,  where  love  is 
wholly  sex  attraction  and  nothing  else?  The 
romantics  will  argue  that  this  is  not  love- 
not  true  love,  anyway.  But  on  the  contrary, 
it  is.  Those  who  fall  in  love  in  this  manner 
are  just  as  strangely  and  strongly  afflicted 
as  the  others,  just  as  irrational  and  lovelorn, 
just  as  vigorous  and  persistent.  Usually  more 
so.  Many  of  them,  believing  that  this  is  the 
real  thing,  proceed  in  all  good  faith  to  get 
married,  only  to  discover,  when  it  is  too  late. 

that  their  love  was 
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built 
stuff. 


of  too  flimsy 


By  Robert  P.  TriwCram  <:offin 

Sometimes  the  most  beautiful 

comes  small; 
An  inch-wide  knothole  in  an  old 

barn's  wall, 
Which  was  an  unintentional 

oversight, 
Lets  not  only  weather  in,  but  light. 

A  man  would  never  guess  so  much 
of  day 

Could  get  into  the  dark  so  narrow 
a  way; 

The  sun  slides  through  here  by  the 

skin  of  his  teeth 
And  turns  dark  straw  to  topazes 
beneath. 

Even  plain  dust  for  once  takes  to 

bright  wings, 
Ten  thousand  tiny  planets  swim  in 
rings 

Along  the  long  and  leaning  golden 
bar. 

And  every  speck  of  dirt  becomes  a 
star. 

It  is  as  good  as  lying  looking  up 
When  an  August  night  upsets  the 
cup 

Of  light  down  over  the  tallest  of 

the  trees 
And  nebulae  are  swarming  thick 
as  bees. 

A  very  small  but  lively  boy  can 
slide. 

For  all  his  arching  ears  and  arched 

backside, 
Through  a  narrow  opening  in  a  bin 
Of  apples  where  scarce  squirrel 
could  get  in. 

It  all  just  goes  to  show  it  is  a  thin 
Door  that  will  not  let  hot  life 
come  in; 

The  sun  and  boys  will  always  brinf 

in  light. 
Even  through  holes  left  by  an 
oversight. 


This  kind  of  love  is 
the  most  dangerous  of 
them  all.  It  is  the 
quickest  coming,  the 
most  powerful,  the  , 
most  natural,  the 
most  exciting  and  the 
quickest  going.  It  is 
a  trap  for  the  young 
ones,  the  gentle  ones, 
the  virtuous  ones, 
and  also  for  the  fools. 
It  is,  amongst  other 
things,  an  exact  defi- 
nition of  the  phrase 
*love  at  first  sight,' 
which  really  means 
nothing  more  than  'in- 
stantaneous powerful 
sex  attraction.'  What 
else  could  it  mean? 
One  cannot,  after  all, 
experience  a  profound 
affection  and  respect 
for  someone  'at  first 
sight.'  That  is  impos- 
sible. On  the  other 
hand,  one  can  experi- 
ence an  instantaneous 
and  powerful  sex  at- 
traction for  that  per- 
son the  moment  one 
sets  eyes  on  him  (or 
her);  for  sex  attrac- 
tion is  dependent  pri- 
marily upon  outward 
appearances. 

'Love  at  first  sight' 
is  a  sensation  which 
the  average  teen-ager, 
perilously  ignorant  of 
its  implications,  longs 
fervently  to  experi- 
ence. This  longing  is 
carefully  nurtured  by 
the  movies  and  pan- 
dered to  by  many 
popular  magazines. 
The  average  movie 
story  is  usually  based 
upon  'total  sex- 
attraction  love,'  often 
dished  up  in  the  form 
of  'love  at  first  sight'; 
and  the  story  ends 
with  happiness  and 
marriage  and  seldom 
goes  on  to  reveal  the 
inevitable  crash 
which  must  result 
from  this  type  of 
union.  Thus  the  millions  of  young  boys  and 
girls  who  gaze  in  rapture  at  this  curious 
procedure  become  convinced  that  what  is 
good  enough  for  Gable  or  Power  or  Hay- 
worth  in  their  celluloid  lives  is  certainly 
good  enough  for  themselves  in  their  own 
lives.  Their  most  cherished  ambition  there- 
after is  a  swift,  exciting  falling-in-love,  a 
rapid  courtship,  a  sackful  of  sentimental 
sloppery  and  then,  then  marriage.  And  so  it 
happens;  and  in  a  short  while,  when  the 
novelty  of  sexual  relations  has  worn  off,  both 
young  man  and  young  wife  suddenly  dis- 
cover that  they  are  living  with  someone 
whom  they  do  not  know  very  well  and  do  not 
care  very  much  about.  I  blame  the  movies 
first  and  foremost.  And  of  course  the  situa- 
tion is  not  improved  by  the  fact  that  the 
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TKat  Formfit  Look 

. . .  for  a  sweetheart  of  a  figure 

. . .  And  before  you  read  another  word,  dear  lady,  please  remem- 
ber this— you  need  not  have  a  perfect  figure  to  have  this  look  of 
figure-perfection.  Even  the  figure  you  envy  may  be  no  more 
perfect  than  yours.  No  matter  what  your  figure  faults,  Formfit's 
Life  Bra  and  Life  Girdle  correct  them  faultlessly.  It's  all  in  the 
exclusive  Formfit  way  they're  designed  to  work  together,  and 
tailored  to  Lm  — mold  — correct— hold,  all  at  one  time.  So— 
why  en\7  "that  Formfit  look"  on  others,  when  you  can  so  easily 
have  it  yourself?  Discover  how— 
at  any  cjf  the  better  stores— todayl 
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people  who  make  these  movies — who  are 
hero-worshiped  by  the  young  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  otlier— do  not  themselves  set 
an  especially  fine  example  in  their  own  much 
publicized  pri\*ate  lives. 

The  popular  magazines  are  not  so  bad  as 
the  movies,  but  they  too  must  take  some  of 
the  blame.  Week  after  week  their  pages  are 
filled  with  the  same  sugarv-  stories  based  upon 
the  theme  of  'love  at  first  sight,'  or  upon 
some  other  form  of  'total  sex-attraction 
love.'  And  like  the  movie  stories,  they  nearly 
always  end  happily  and  thereby  succeed  in 
convejing  to  the  impressionable  young 
reader  the  thought  that  he  or  she  will  be  just 
as  happy  as  the  people  in  the  storj'. 

There  isn't  much  that  can  be  done  about 
that.  But  young  people  hoping  for  love  and 
contemplating  matrimony  can  at  any  rate 
arm  themselves  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
most  publicized  and  glamorized  form  of 
'love'  is  the  verj-  one  of  which  they  should 
beware. 

So  far,  then,  I  have  tried  to  analyze  the 
different  t\pes  of  'love'  and  the  results  which 
they  bring.  I  have  committed  the  cjTiical  and 
unromantic  crime  of  carving  up  that  most 
tender  of  all  human  emotions  into  a  series 
of  formulae,  and  unless  I  can  show  how  these 
formulae  can  be  usefully  employed  then  I 
shall  have  achieved  little  more  than  to  prove 
that  I  am  an  unromantic  cjnic  myself. 

The  problem  resolves  itself  into  this:  is  a 
person  who  is  deeply  in  love  capable  of  mak- 
ing an  accurate  and  impartial  analysis  of  the 
t\T3e  of  love  with  which  she  (or  he)  is  afflicted? 
Is  she  capable  of  giving  a  true  answer  to  the 
question,  "How  much  profound  affection 
and  how  much  sex  attraction  does  my  love 
contain?"  Personally  I  doubt  it.  She  could 
tri';  and  if  she  were  an  exceedingly  intelli- 
gent person,  then  I  think  she  might  even 
answer  herself  correctly.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
a  fact  that  those  who  suffer  from  '  total  sex- 
attraction  love '  are  the  very  ones  who  will 
swear  that  their  love  is  based  upon  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  They,  through  no  real  fault 
of  their  own,  are  the  lost  ones,  the  unhappy 
ones,  the  bringers  of  divorces. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  one  of 
those  rare  girls  who  still  \'alue  the  ad\ice  of 
their  parents,  and  if  the  parents  have  the 
sense  and  sensitivity  to  understand  the 
problem,  then  they  too  may  be  able  to  help 
her  to  find  the  answer.  I  know  of  one  re- 
markable case  in  which  a  shrewd  father 
saved  his  daughter  from  making  a  crazy 
choice,  and  it  is  worth  telling  despite  the  fact 
that  the  father  broke  all  the  rules  and  lied 
and  cheated  and  bluffed  in  a  manner  that 
neither  you  nor  I  would  wish  to  emulate. 
His  daughter  was  fiercely  in  love  with  a 
handsome  young  man.  The  lather  had  no 
objection  to  the  boy,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  was  convinced  that  his  daughter's  love 
was  based  upon  100  per  cent  sex  attraction 
and  that  otherwise  her  feelings  were  not  par- 
ticularly deep.  It  happened  that  the  young 
man  was  called  away  for  a  while;  and  when 
he  had  been  absent  for  about  a  month,  the 
father,  coming  home  one  evening  and  finding 
his  daughter  in  the  living  room,  sat  down, 
pretended  for  a  while  to  be  reading  the  eve- 
ning paper,  then  suddenly  looked  up  and 
spoke. 

Father:  I  saw  old  Archie  Sw-anson  today. 
He  said  he'd  just  spent  a  week  up  in  Man- 
chester and  he'd  seen  your  Johrmy.  Said  the 
boy  wasn't  any  too  well  at  the  moment. 

Daughter:  Why,  daddy,  what's  wTong? 
He  isn't  ill,  is  he? 

Father:  Apparently  he's  got  a  rather  bad 
attack  of  boils,  on  his  face  and  neck  and 
down  his  back. 

Daughter:  Daddy,  it  isn't  true! 

Father:  I'm  afraid  it  is.  The  doctors  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  find  the  reason  for  it. 
First  they  thought  it  was  his  teeth  and  they 
sent  him  to  a  dentist.  They  extracted  about 
a  dozen,  including  three  front  ones,  but  even 
that  hasn't  helped  the  boils.  Archie  told  mc 
he  felt  very  sorry  f(jr  the  lad,  he  kxDked  such 
a  sight. 

Daughter  (horrified):  His  teeth— you 
mean  they  took  them  out? 

F'ather:  Oil,  yes.  He's  got  false  ones  now. 
You'H  see  them  when  you  get  married.  I  le'll 
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put  them  in  a  glass  on  the  washstand  every 
night  before  he  goes  to  bed— at  least  he  will 
if  he  wants  to  keep  them  properly  clean. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  daughter  cried  a  lot 
that  evening,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  her 
love  for  Johnny  began  to  cool  from  then  on. 
The  father,  seeing  this,  and  knowing  that 
Johnny  would  soon  be  coming  back  with  a 
spotless  complexion  and  with  his  own  good 
teeth,  confessed  all  to  his  daughter  and  fi- 
nally managed  with  great  difficulty  to  con- 
vince her  that  although  he  was  a  liar  and  a 
cheat,  he  had  nevertheless  demonstrated  a 
most  important  truth;  namely,  that  his 
daughter's  love  was  of  the  wrong  type.  Had 
it  been  the  kind  of  love  that  makes  good 
marriages  then  it  would  have  taken  a  great 
deal  more  than  boils  and  artificial  teeth  to 
shake  it. 

I  personally  think  that  the  father's  treat- 
ment was  somewhat  dangerous  and  drastic 
and  not  to  be  recommended,  but  it  does 
prove  a  point. 

Of  course,  as  everybody  knows,  there  is 
another  way  in  which  two  young  people  can 
test  their  love  for  each  other  and  check  their 
chances  of  a  successful  partnership:  that  is 
for  them  to  live  together  for  a  period  before 
finally  deciding  to  marry.  But  this  is  danger- 
ous ground.  The  method  itself,  though  seem- 
ingly sensible  and  reliable,  is  not  nearly  so 
simple  in  practice  as  it  looks.  Many  factors, 
particularly  those  of  morality  and  responsi- 
bility, are  involved.  But  the  question  merits 
serious  discussion. 

Already,  I  can  almost  see  the  millions  of 
readers  of  this  magazine  throwing  up  their 
hands  in  righteous  horror  at  the  very  men- 
tion of  the  idea;  but  do  not  be  too  quick  to 
denounce  it  altogether.  You,  who  nowadays 
hardly  raise  an  eyebrow  at  the  mention  of 
divorce;  you,  who  accept  twice-married  men 


1^  You  may  drive  out  human  na- 
^  ture  with  a  pitchfork;  she  will  al- 
ways come  back.  —LATIN  PROVERB. 


and  women  into  your  society  without  a  mur- 
mur; you,  who  would  have  a  fit  if  your 
daughter  were  casually  to  announce  that  she 
intended  to  live  for  six  months  with  her 
fiance  to  see  how  it  worked  out — do  you  re- 
alize that  from  a  strictly  moral  standpoint 
there  is  no  difference  between  this  last  pro- 
posal and  that  of  divorce  and  remarriage? 
The  difference  is  a  legal  and  an  ethical  one. 
In  the  case  of  divorce  and  remarriage,  the 
person,  having  obtained  legal  permission  to 
live  with  someone,  finds  it  doesn't  work  out, 
obtains  legal  permission  to  break  it  up,  then 
obtains  legal  permission  to  try  again  a  second 
time — and  a  third  and  a  fourth  if  necessary. 
In  the  case  of  'trial  before  marriage,'  the  per- 
son lives  with  someone  else  without  a  legal 
contract  (though  it  is  not  necessarily  illegal) 
for  a  while  and  then  either  finds  that  it  works 
and  gets  married  or  finds  that  it  doesn't  work 
and  so  goes  away. 

In  marriage,  and  in  marriage  only,  one  is 
expected  to  be  guided  almost  entirely  by  that 
most  mercurial,  unreliable,  deceptive  and 
powerful  thing  called  love,  and  by  little  else, 
not  even  by  one's  parents  these  days,  not 
even  by  one's  own  common  sense,  for  one 
hasn't  got  any  of  that  when  one's  properly 
and  violently  in  love. 

Hence  the  divorce  rate. 

Hence  the  millions  of  struggling,  just  sur- 
viving, terribly  unhappy  couples. 

Hence,  also,  the  cynicism  of  some  people 
who  know  that  love  exists,  who  are  glad  that 
it  exists,  but  who  have  learned  that  it  is  a 
wayward  and  a  devilish  thing  which  is  not 
always  to  be  trusted. 

Don't  be  guided  by  it  too  much.  Don't  let 
it  take  hold  of  you  completely  and  carry  you 
away  in  a  rosy  swirl  of  sugary  vapor.  Don't 
admire  the  film  stars,  either  in  their  public  or 
their  private  lives.  And  remember  always 
that  it  is  the  quiet  little  people,  the  calm 
ones,  the  cool  ones,  the  gentle  ones,  the 
thoughtful  ones,  the  slow-moving  ones,  it  is 
they  who  always  seem  somehow  to  succeed 
in  choosing  right.  the  end 
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THERE'S 
SOMETHING  ABOUT 
HER... 

she  makes  a  fashion  of  simplicity 


By  WILHELA  CUSHMAN 

Fashion  Editor  o  f  the  Journal 


She's  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Anderson,  of  Bel-Air,  Cali- 
fornia, native  in  every  way  to  the  friendly  West 
Coast  state.  She  was  born  there,  married  and 
had  her  three  blond,  blue-eyed  children  there, 
lives  the  enviable  outdoor  kind  of  life  indige- 
nous to  that  part  of  the  country.  Her  name  is 
Gloria,  her  mother  is  Gloria  Swanson,  but  she  has 
never  had  a  thought  of  screen  or  stage  for  herself. 

Her  clothes  are  effortless,  uncomplicated,  keyed 
to  the  climate  and  her  life.  She  loves  flannel  skirts 
and  sweaters,  cottons  that  are  simple  and  easy  to 
care  for,  suits  in  shantung  or  light  tweeds  because 
there  is  so  much  suit  weather  in  California.  She 
markets  twice  a  week  in  her  jerseys  or  cottons, 
spends  hours  with  the  children,  plays  tennis  and 
golf,  vacations  a  week  or  two  at  a  time  with  her 
husband  in  Carmel.  She  almost  never  wears  a 
long  evening  dress,  slips  into  a  cotton  or  an 
organdy  skirt  with  a  blouse  or  an  angora  sweater 
for  terrace  parties  at  home  or  supper  at  the  club. 

Her  colors  are  gray  and  yellow,  worn  together, 
and  soft  blues.  A  yellow  tweed  suit  was  an  all-time 
favorite,  put  away  now  only  because  it  is  too  short. 
Gloria  Anderson  has  never  been  a  gadget  collector, 
never  "tricks  up"  her  clothes,  likes  a  good  dress 
or  suit  for  its  simplicity,  makes  her  changes  with 
blouses,  now  and  then  a  fresh  camellia  "out  of 
the  yard,"  pinned  to  a  bag  or  at  her  neckline.  She 
has  taken  a  course  in  millinery,  wants  to  make 
her  own  hats  when  she  "can  find  the  time." 

Coats  are  casual,  tossed  in  the  car,  needed  the 
year  around.  Mrs.  Anderson's  is  usually  wrist 
length,  bright  red,  because  it  goes  with  everything. 
Her  wardrobe  follows  a  consistent  pattern:  skirts, 
a  two-piece  jersey,  a  silk  suit  and  a  wool  one,  a 
shantung  or  crepe  dress  often  in  a  small  print, 
shorts,  tennis  dresses,  cottons  for  every  hour. 


Mth.  AndcrHon  and  haby,  (>loria  RrcH>kc 
OliinI  !.'<-n<-r:itiori  (rioria),  ••ullcci  "Hr<>«kc." 
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Chris,  63  ^,  and  Larry,  4,  wear  navy  shorts  and  white  sweat- 
ers to  a  party.  Mrs.  Anderson's  print  is  beige  silk  shantung. 


Shopping  or  marketing  in  Westwood:  blue  but- 
ton-front chambray,  cotton  gloves,  straw  bag. 


Her  town  suit  is  oyster-white  shantung,  worn 
with  a  cherry -trimmed  straw  cloche,  straw  bag. 


^  hite  pique  for  tennis,  with  striped  wool  hlazer, 
and  her  husband's  monogrammed  handkerchief. 


The  short  red  coat  that  goes  with  everything, 
the  indispensable  two-piece  wool-jersey  dress. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
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MENTAL  lLLi\ESS  BEGIIVS  AT  HOME 

(Contimied  from  Page  40) 


On  woman,  by  heritage  and  by  her  very  na- 
ture, falls  big  responsibility  for  the  emotional 
climate  of  the  home.  Many  of  the  onetime 
roles  of  women  have  been  lost  to  her;  society 
has  taken  over  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  education,  the  health,  the  nutrition, 
even  the  entertainment  of  the  family.  But 
the  job  of  making  the  home  a  place  of  warmth 
and  encouragement,  of  love  and  understand- 
ing, is  still  hers — and  because  of  its  far- 
reaching  effects,  it  remains  one  of  the  most 
important  jobs  in  the  world.  The  tributes  to 
successful  mothers  and  wives  are  so  often 
repeated  as  to  be  trite-sounding  in  our  ears, 
or  are  so  sweetly  coined  as  to  verge  on  the 
saccharine.  But  even  as  we  wince  at  their 
repetitive,  sugary  sentimentality  (or  some- 
times their  cynicism),  we  should  not  forget 
that  their  basic  revelation — the  importance 
of  woman's  influence  for  better  or  for  worse — 
remains  unchanged. 

This  does  not  mean  that  either  marriage 
or  family  building  is  a  job  women  can  work  at 
alone.  The  best  equipment  for  good  mental 
health  which  a  family  can  get  is  still  two 
loving  partners.  A  home  deprived  of  the 
companionship,  the  interest  or  the  warmth 
of  either  of  them  is  only  half  a  home. 

Students  of  human  nature  vary  in  their 
estimate  of  whether  the  pattern  of  behavior 
is  set  at  five  years  of  age  or  fifteen,  but  they 
all  agree  that  scratch  an  adult,  and  you'll 
find  the  child.  Knowl- 
edge ,  sel  f-control ,  scope  ■■■■■i^^^H 
of  mind  and  perspec- 
tive may  come  with  in- 
creasing age,  but  the 
ability  to  acquire  them, 
the  at  etude  toward 
them,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  such  growth  are 
formed  in  the  nursery 
and  the  living  room. 

Here,  then,  is  the 
main  arena  for  the  pre- 
vention of  mental  ill- 
ness— the  chief  prob- 
lem facing  all  of  us  to- 
day. All  the  laws  and  ^^^^mmmmm^^m 
treaties  we  can  think  of 
will  do  us  no  good  if  we  cannot  guide  ag- 
gressiveness and  ambition  into  constructive 
channels  instead  of  destructive  ones.  Peace 
and  civilization  must  begin  at  home,  with 
the  individual — and  the  capacity  for  love  be- 
gins in  the  cradle. 

The  circle  between  love  and  mental  health, 
however,  is  an  unbreakable  one.  The  strong 
and  emotionally  healthy  person  loves  freely, 
gives  of  himself  generously,  is  not  posses- 
sive— or,  in  the  words  of  the  world's  best 
seller:  "Love  sufifereth  long,  and  is  kind." 
Unsuccessful  parents  do  not  purposefully 
rear  their  children  to  unhappiness  and  frus- 
tration; they  themselves  are  the  result]'  of 
confused  upbringing  with  its  stresses  and 
strains.  It  will  do  little  good  to  lay  down 
rules  for  any  mother  to  apply  to  her  children, 
unless  she  also  is  helped  to  conquer  her  own 
problems.  Children,  as  is  often  noted,  are  in- 
clined to  do  as  we  do — not  as  we  say. 

Moreover,  so  many  rules  have  been  laid 
down  already  as  musts  for  mothers  that  they 
defeat  themselves.  A  mother  today  must  per- 
force be  a  cross  between  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
and  Emily  Post — or  suffer  from  guilt  at  her 
own  limitations.  Since  guilt  is  hardly  a  handy 
thing  to  have  around  a  houseful  of  children, 
it  would  be  far  better  if  mothers  whose  tal- 
ents lie  in  being  their  own  healthy,  happy 
selves  would  relax  and  enjoy  their  children 
their  own  way.  If  this  seems  continually  be- 
yond reacli,  if  the  children  continually  irri- 
tate and  harass  her,  she'd  better  act— but 
not  on  her  children.  She  would  not  willingly 
ex|X>se  them  to  measles — why  ex|X)se  them 
to  neurotic  emotions?  She  must  take  action 
to  "bring  up"  herself.  Engaged  in  a  civil  war 
with  her  own  emotions,  she  can  l)e  of  small 
service  to  a  child,  for  anyone  who  is  fighting 
a  battle  with  himself  has  little  energy  left  for 
the  happier  pursuits  of  living  and  loving.  If 
there  is  a  psychiatric  or  child-guidance  or 


family  clinic  in  her  neighborhood,  she  » 
do  better  to  take  her  problems  to  it  n 
than  to  involve  her  children  in  thaS 
there  isn't,  the  nearest  psychiatrist, 
progressive  family  doctor,  may  be  of 

A  certain  amount  of  annoyance  with  ( 
children  is  no  matter  for  alarm,  howeve 
would  be  unrealistic  to  suggest  that  chil. 
are  nothing  but  pure  blessings.  They  ir 
fere  with  a  mother's  and  a  father's  pn 
sional  life,  as  well  as  with  some  of  their 
pleasures,  and  each  additional  child  adds 
more  strain  to  the  budget.  A  love  which  ii 
equal  to  a  degree  of  annoyance  when  S 
goes  on  a  rampage  or  Johnny  picks  your 
night  out  in  weeks  to  run  a  tempera 
would  not  only  be  asking  too  much — it  W( 
be  unreal  and  thus,  in  its  own  way,  unheal 

Honest  annoyance,  simply  and  directl> 
pressed  and  easily  gotten  over,  is  one  th 
however;  persistent  irritation,  hostility 
rejection  are  another.  The  emotionally  r 
adjusted  are  made,  not  born.  We  enter 
world  dependent  on  the  kindness  and  Ic 
others,  not  only  physically  but  emotionr 
From  our  parents  we  receive  our  first  kn^ 
edge  of  what  people  are  like,  how  they 
how  they  get  along  with  others,  how  to  pi 
them,  how  to  get  attention  from  them 
even  when  we  are  not  capable  of  tying 
own  shoelaces  we  are  already  reaching 
ward  and  out  tow 


^  One  day  President  Lincoln  was 
^  driving  in  a  carria§;e  with  a  gentle- 
man when  they  passed  an  old  col- 
ored man  who  bowed  low  and  doffed 
his  ragged  hat.  Lincoln  smiled  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  greeting 
and  tipped  his  own  hat  in  return. 
"Why,"  asked  his  companion, 
"should  you  tip  your  hat  to  a  nig- 
ger?"" "Because,"  answered  Lincoln 
quietly,  "I  prefer  not  to  be  outdone 
in  courtesy  by  anyone." 

—  PAUL  W.  KEARNEY: 
Toasts  and  Anecdotes. 


Strength  and  indep* 
ence.  It  is  the  pare 
problem  to  find  » 
middle  way  betw 
these  two  conflict 
pulls  of  dependence  i 
independence. 

The  parents  wb 
own  needs  have  ne 
been  met,  howev 
will  have  a  troublesa 
time  finding  this  ra 
die  ground.  If  a  motl 
takes  out  on  her  ch 
her  own  need  to 
^H^HHBHH^g  loved,  to  be  depends 
her  child  will  be 
prived,  insecure  and  possibly  abnormal, 
love-starved  widow  holds  her  daughters 
close  to  herself,  their  ability  to  branch  c' 
and  form  normal  relationships  will  be  stuntc 
Similarly,  many  sons  are  encouraged  to 
velop  such  a  close  attachment  to  their  m( 
ers  that  they  are  incapable  of  being  husl 
or  of  leaving  their  mothers'  sides  until  oi 
the  other  of  them  dies. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  some  pare; 
"spoil "  their  children  with  coddling  and  pn 
ents  and  dare  not  thwart  them  in  anythir 
Such  emotion  is  more  likely  to  be  mixed-ul 
uncertain  feelings,  and  even  fear,  than  to 
love,  however.  For  instance,  a  mother  w! 
stuffed  her  child  with  sweets  and  cooki 
was  found  to  be  covering  up  a  basic  la> 
of  interest  by  giving  food  instead  of  love. 

Such  extremes  in  child  rearing  are  the  e 
ceptions  rather  than  the  rule,  however.  Fi 
most  of  us,  loving  our  children  swings  b 
tween  give  and  take — and  the  beast  lurkir 
in  the  bushes  is  not  complete  failure,  bt 
rather  incomplete  success.  Here  is  where 
knowledge  of  the  way  the  mind  and  emotior 
function  can  be  helpful;  here  is  where  pn 
ventive  psychiatry  enters  the  home.  Wome 
have  made  great  strides  in  bringing  up  th 
health  standards  of  the  country  through  bet 
ter  physical  care  of  children,  better  nutT 
tion,  regular  medical  and  dental  checkup' 
and  through  demanding  the  best  there  is 
doctors,  hospitals  and  medicine.  This  int' 
est  and  tiiought  must  be  extended  to  eii 
lional  and  mental  hygiene  if  we  can  hoix; 
lower  the  mental-illness  rate. 

The  greatest  single  cause  of  adult  emo 
tional  illness  is  rejection  in  childhood  Th 
reasons  why  parents  reject  their  children 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  are  usuall' 
(juite  understandable.  Sometimes  the  parent 
do  not  love  each  other  enougii  to  accept  the  ' 
that  a  child  makes  lx.'tween  them ;  sometiii  ' 
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they  are  so  dependent  on  each  other  that  a 
child  separates  them.  Sometimes  the  child 
brings  too  great  a  financial  burden,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  parents  in  their  marriage, 
their  home  and  their  family  life  is  under- 
mined. Sometimes  there  are  already  so  many 
children  that  one  more  seems  like  too  much 
of  a  good  thing;  sometimes  a  new  baby  comes 
along  and  receives  more  attention.  Some- 
times the  parents  are  too  immature  emotion- 
ally to  accept  the  responsibility  of  children. 

Regardless  of  rhyme  or  reason,  however, 
when  a  child  feels  rejected,  the  first  founda- 
tions of  anxiety,  depression,  insecurity  and 
inferiority  feelings  are  laid.  Mary  K.  was  a 
girl  whose  father  left  home  while  she  was  still 
an  infant;  in  adult  life,  she  was  incapable 
of  trusting  any  man's  love  or  loyalty. 
In  her  anxiety,  she  gravitated  toward  the 
thing  she  dreaded  most— like  a  beginning 
cyclist  steering  in  fearful  fascination  toward 
a  rock.  She  sought  out  men  who  would  reject 
her,  or,  when  she  met  a  man  who  might  truly 
care  for  her,  she  picked  fights  and  provoked 
him  into  leaving  her.  She  broke  down  after 
she  had  driven  away  her  second  husband;  it 
took  two  years  of  psychotherapy  to  cure  her 
neurosis  sufficiently  so  that  she  could  handle 
the  normal  life  she  desired. 

The  case  histories  of  most  schizophrenic 
patients  in  mental  institutions  today  show 
they  never  learned  to  love,  which  means  they 
never  got  loved.  This  type  of  mental  illness  is 
characterized  by  retreat. 

Sexually  maladjusted  patients  also  tell  a 
story  of  lack  of  love.  It  is  normal  for  boys 
to  identify  themselves  with  their  fathers,  and 
girls  with  their  mothers,  as  they  grow.  When 
they  are  deprived  of  the  companionship  of 
one  parent  or  the  other,  their  natural  ten- 
dency is  deflected.  Sometimes  a  child  loses  a 
parent  through  death  or  divorce;  many  more 
children,  however,  lose  one  parent  or  the 
other  through  his  or  her  lack  of  interest. 

Other  examples  of  inferiority  feelings 
which  grow  out  of  rejection  may  be  found 
among  unmarried  mothers,  whose  desire  for 
mother  love  may  take  the  form  of  imitation ; 
in  promiscuous  girls,  who  may  seek  atten- 
tion they  never  had ;  or  in  boy  criminals  who 
may  crave  revenge  for  the  hostility  of  fathers 
or  mothers  who  didn't  want  them. 

The  need  for  accepting,  outgoing  love  and 
respect  is  believed  to  be  born  with  us.  Even 
during  the  first  year,  children  are  likely  to 
suffer  from  frustration  and  insecurity  if  their 
needs  for  food,  sleep  and  attention  are  not 
met.  A  few  hospitals  have  even  gone  so  far 
now  as  to  experiment  with  placing  children 
with  their  mothers  from  the  day  they  are 


born,  to  see  if  it  builds  up  a  feeling  of  bi  | 
ingness  even  during  the  first  few  days  o  \ 
As  children  grow,  the  ability  they  shij 
meeting  new  situations,  new  people  am  ^ 
responsibilities  will  reflect  the  amount  i  ( 
ceptance  that  they  have  had  at  home,  i 
is  why  child  psychiatrists  look  at  c^i 
failures  in  adjustment— temper  tantii 
lying,  thievery,  daydreaming,  shyness,  f  | 
ing  and  fighting— as  symptoms  of  poor  | 
tional  health,  rather  than  moral  defect 

Sometimes  rejection  appears  to  a  ch  i 
exist  where  actually  a  rather  fearful  anci 
sessive  love  holds  sway.  This  is  true  in 
where  parents  are  strict  and  demandi 
their  children  in  a  belief  that  only  by  )| 
disciplining  can  they  do  their  best  for  t 
One  man  who  ran  his  office  staff  like  i 
chine  attempted  to  run  his  family  the 
way.  He  laid  down  rigid  rules  of  beh 
and  punished  those  who  did  not  obey  t 
As  the  eldest  son  grew  older,  he  began  a  s 
revolt  which  culminated  finally  in  his 
ning  away.  For  years  he  was  steadily 
cessful,  but  when  an  important  business 
failed,  he  was  demoted.  His  desire  for  p 
and  independence  was  so  deep-seate 
couldn't  take  it,  however,  and  he  flew  i 
rage.  A  breakdown  followed. 

Persistent  harshness,  rigidity,  con 
whippings  and  other  physical  punishi 
serve  as  emotional  outlets  for  parents 
rarely  achieve  anything  but  immediat 
pression  and  future  revolt  in  the  child, 
of  us  who  revolt  against  authority  a 
volting  against  the  first  authority  we  kr 
and  the  degree  of  irrationality  in  our  : 
will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  unrt 
ableness  of  that  first  authority. 

We  have  sketched  briefly  the  three  si 
est  causes  of  emotional  instability  as  it 
out  of  childhood  experience :  overprote> 
ness,  rejection,  and  domination.  Basi 
this  evidence  comes,  not  from  the  file  o 
psychiatrist  but  from  many:  from  Dr 
neth  Appel,  at  the  Philadelphia  Insti 
and  Dr.  Leon  Saul,  at  Temple  Univei 
from  Dr.  Dallas  Pratt,  of  the  National  M 
Health  Foundation;  from  Dr.  Williai 
Menninger,  of  the  Menninger  Founds 
But  finding  precise  rules  of  thumb  for  a 
ing  such  attitudes  is  a  much  more  dif 
task.  The  difficulties  of  parents  in  han 
their  own  children  go  back  to  their 
childhoods,  and  the  difficulties  their  pa 
had  in  rearing  them.  Each  situation  is  ii 
idual;  each  problem  worthy  of  deep  st 

Moreover,  parenthood  is  particularlj 
ficult  today  because  of  the  complexity  o 
general  strata  of  life.  Once  children  we 
(Conlinued  on  Page  106) 
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welcome  as  money  in  the  bank;  they  were 
free  extra  hands  on  the  farm,  an  apprentice  in 
the  shop,  a  man  Friday  in  the  business.  Dur- 
ing recent  centuries,  slowly  the  individual, 
in  groups  and  alone,  has  broken  the  bonds  of 
tradition  which  said  women  should  be  chat- 
tels; negroes,  slaves;  and  children  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard.  While  this  sweeping 
sociological  change  has  its  difficulties  in  ad- 
justment, it  also  has  its  rewards.  A  free  in- 
dividual is  a  more  creative  being,  a  more 
eager  companion,  a  friendlier  person  and  a 
more  joyous  being.  Parents,  as  thinking 
people,  know  when  they  look  around  them 
that  they  cannot  raise  their  children  in  the 
old  patterns;  that  they  must  find  new  knowl- 
edge and  new  skills  to  meet  new  needs. 

But  there  are  few  places  to  turn  to  find 
such  knowledge  and  skill.  For  the  most  part 
even  a  woman's  education  is  planned  to 
make  a  good  business  success  or  cultured 
scholar  of  her — with  little  preparation  for 
parenthood.  In  earlier  times,  this  was  not  so 
important:  we  learned  as  we  grew  to  care  for 
our  brothers  and  sisters,  to  look  out  for  the 
children  next  door,  to  help  with  the  drudgery 
of  housework  as  a  matter  of  course.  Today 
the  big  family  is  passing.  The  easy  give  and 
take  of  a  community  swarming  with  kids  is 
on  the  wane.  Most  mothers  today  are  shut 
up  with  their  only  child  or  their  two  children 
with  no  adult  around  to  lend  a  hand,  or  an 
ear,  or  to  give  aid  and  comfort  suited  to  the 
strictures  of  family  life  as  we  live  it  today. 

One  ancient  rule,  however,  holds  good.  It 
is  the  Golden  Rule  slightly  paraphrased: 
"Do  unto  others,  including  your  own  chil- 
dren, as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 
Honestly  adhered  to  by  healthy  parents,  it  is 
the  only  infallible  guide  to  bringing  up  chil- 
dren. It  is  also  a  good  guide  to  helping  your 
own  health  when  it  is  paraphrased  to  say, 
"  Do  unto  yourself  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you."  Keep  up  your  own  mental 
health  by  being  kind  to  yourself,  by  plan- 
ning for  some  relaxation,  some  new  interests, 
some  satisfying  outlets  for  your  emotional 
steam,  by  enough  sleep,  and  finding  time  to 
do  the  things — like  loving  your  children — 
that  you  really  want  to  do. 

At  every  step,  the  child  needs  understand- 
ing. In  infancy,  this  usually  means  physical 
care,  given  generously  when  the  child  wants 
and  needs  it.  As  he  grows,  protection  must  be 
tempered  with  encouragement  toward  in- 
dependence: life  must  be  presented  to  him 
in  real  terms — fables  like  that  of  the  birds 
and  the  bees  may  help  you  out,  but  they'll 
be  of  little  help  to  him  in  his  learning  to  ad- 
just his  animal  needs  with  the  social  mores 
of  the  time  and  place  he  lives  in.  In  adoles- 
cence, he  still  needs  imderstanding,  but  not 
so  much  protection;  the  greater  his  inde- 
pendence at  this  period,  the  greater  his 
strength. 

And  when  in  trouble  do  not  be  afraid  to 
seek  help,  either  for  yourself  or  for  others. 
If  Junior  breaks  a  bone,  you'll  take  him 
speedily  to  a  doctor  without  any  guilty  feel- 
ings that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  set  it  your- 
self, or  that  his  accident  reflects  on  you.  If 
he  flunks  out  of  his  group,  lies,  steals,  turns 
hoodlum,  mopes  continually,  can't  make 
friends,  or  shows  other  signs  of  maladjust- 
ment, try  to  get  help  for  him.  Go  to  a  psy- 
chiatrist yourself  first  to  find  out  what  you 
can  do,  but  don't  neglect  his  small  problems 
now,  or  they  may  he.  big  ones  before  you 
know  it. 

There  are  two  other  spheres  in  which  a 
woman  plays  an  important  role  in  the  mental 
health  of  others.  One  is  with  her  husband, 
whose  emotional  health  must  be  considered 
in  part  a  responsibility  of  a  wife.  It  is  she 
who  forms  the  focal  point  of  his  personal 
life— or  fails  to.  It  is  she  who  sends  him 
forth  into  the  world  each  day  cheerful  or 
disgruntled,  as  the  case  may  be— and  brings 
him  back  in  the  evenings  with  willing  or  lag- 
ging steps.  It  is  she  who,  more  often  than 
not,  determines  how  he  will  spend  his  leisure 
hours;  she  who  decides  the  amount  of  beaul  y, 
of  a)mfort,  of  pleasure  and  relaxation  in  his 
life.  A  wife  today,  in  our  free  sfxiety,  has  im- 
mense control  over  the  home,  and  it  is  part  of 
the  burden  of  such  privilege  that  she  should 
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learn  to  use  this  power  wisely  for  her  family's 
total  good.  It  is  also  to  her  advantage.  Even 
those  who  rail  against  the  disadvantages  of 
marriage  do  not  look  forward  to  widow- 
hood—yet at  sixty  every  other  wife  is  a 
widow. 

Sleeplessness,  digestive  difficulties,  hives 
and  jumpiness  are  a  few  of  the  physical 
symptoms  of  emotional  strain.  If  it's  tem- 
porary or  mild,  a  listening  ear  or  a  change  of 
pace  may  be  helpful.  Nightmares,  deep  de- 
pression or  continued  periods  of  anxiety  may 
demand  more  expert  help.  To  get  a  husband 
to  go  to  a  psychiatrist,  however,  requires 
some  finesse;  usually  the  only  way  to  manage 
it,  if  he  does  not  suggest  it  himself,  is  for  the 
wife  to  go  first,  and  then  appeal  to  the  hus- 
band to  go  simply  to  aid  in  giving  the  doctor 
some  information. 

The  other  emotional  responsibility  which 
often  falls  upon  women  is  the  mental  hygiene 
of  older  members  of  the  family.  The  errors 
in  this  field  usually  are  the  result  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  neglect  and  too  much  coddling— 
just  as  they  are  with  children.  Both  ex- 
tremes, of  course,  stem  from  a  lack  of  under- 
standing. Old  people  do  have  certain  frailties 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration: 
their  reactions  are  slower;  their  bones  break 
more  easily;  they  may  acquire  a  certain 
tightening  of  the  muscles  and  skin  which 


When  Thoreau,  the  naturalist, 
^  was  close  to  death,  he  was  visited 
by  a  very  pious  aunt  who  asked, 
"Henrv,  have  you  made  your  peace 
with  God?" 

"I  didn't  know,"  was  Thoreau's 
reply,  "that  we  had  ever  quarreled." 


makes  them  look  withdrawn  and  often  ill- 
tempered.  But  far  more  lose  their  grip  on  the 
world  because  they  are  pushed  in  a  corner, 
than  do  simply  because  of  old  age.  They 
retreat  to  the  past  because  no  future  is  con- 
sidered possible  for  them;  they  fuss  about 
their  own  comforts  because  no  one  seems  to 
need  them.  Yet  there  are  countless  ways  in 
which  their  experience  can  be  of  help,  their 
gentle,  patient  hands  of  use.  To  encourage 
them  to  look  to  a  tomorrow,  to  find  friends, 
to  be  of  help,  to  take  care  of  their  health,  to 
fortify  themselves  spiritually — these  will 
make  for  better  mental  health  for  both  of  you. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  obligation  to  others, 
of  the  need  for  knowledge  and  work,  but  we 
have  spoken  only  a  little  about  the  rewards 
which  lie  in  broadened  understanding  and 
an  expanding  capacity  for  love.  The  goal  of 
all  mental  hygiene  is  emotional  maturity.  It 
can  be  sought;  it  is  not  a  gift  bestowed  at 
birth,  but  is  the  end  product  of  good  living. 
We  all  recognize  its  characteristics  when  we 
meet  them  in  others,  yet  too  few  of  us  seek 
them  consciously  for  ourselves.  They  include 
that  quality  of  serene  vitality  that  comes  out 
to  us  now  and  again  from  the  people  whom 
we  think  of  as  being  great,  or  wonderful,  or 
wise.  It  is  hard  to  capture  in  words,  but  we 
know  emotional  security  comes  not  from  a 
life  of  careless  pleasure,  or  painless  content- 
ment, but  from  the  successful  harmonizing 
of  the  mind,  the  heart  and  the  body  with 
reality — and  the  growth  of  a  steady  faith  in 
intrinsic  life  values. 

It  is  finding  greater  satisfaction  in  giving 
than  in  receiving ;  it  is  creating  and  contribut- 
ing one's  best;  it  is  freedom  from  fear,  and 
true  serenity — and  the  accepting,  adjusting 
to,  and  finding  some  enjoyment  in  things  as 
they  are,  not  things  as  they  might  be.  It  is 
peace  of  mind,  joie  de  vivre — and  the  true 
fountain  of  youth. 

And  for  women  there  are  particular  rewards 
in  the  steady  pursuit  of  these  goals.  While 
men  must  work  with  cold,  mechanical  things, 
women's  greatest  challenge  is  with  the  stuff 
of  life  itself.  And  as  a  woman  grows,  she  will 
find  that  the  things  that  really  count  for 
both  her  and  her  husband  ...  are  the  things 
they  can't  count. 


This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  articles  on  mental  health. 
The  fourth  and  last  on  what  you  can  do  to  help  the 
mentally  and  emotionally  ill,  will  appear  in  the  June 
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\New  Career  for  College  Girls 


"I  would  advise  my  daughter  to  choose  paid  housework  as  a  career,"  says  the  writer. 


Housework  is  becoming  one  oj 
the  highest-paid,  most-privileged 
occupations  for  girls  with  intelli- 
gence and  taste. 


By  DOROTHY  ENTWISTLE  SWENSON 

If  I  HAD  A  DAUGHTER  Avith  a  College  degree  and  no 
intellectual  talents,  I  would  advise  her  to  go  into 
domestic  -work  today.  T'ihy?  Because  two-and-a- 
half-million  students  ■will  soon  get  degrees  from 
American  universities  and  colleges  and  I,  for  one, 
feel  concerned  about  how  they  are  all  going  to 
make  a  living  unless  they  strike  out  in  new  paths. 
The  pay  for  resident  housekeepers  compares  fa- 
vorably today  with  what  college  graduates  expect. 
[  can  see  a  new  generation  of  domestic  assistants 
eventually  replacing  the  present  servant  order; 
one  -with  a  good  esprit  de  corps. 

There  are  not  enough  openings  for  teachers, 
executives,  radio  and  tele^-ision  personalities, 
journalists,  doctors,  la-vs-yers  and  scientists  to  ab- 
sorb all  the  new  college  graduates.  But  there  are 
in  .\merican  homes  countless  thousands  of  well- 
paid  jobs  for  sleep-in  domestic  workers  who  have  a 
professional  attitude.  There  are  actually  433,000 
fewer  servants  in  America  today  than  in  1940,  a 
drop  of  19.3  per  cent,  in  the  face  of  an  increase  in 
population  of  8.9  per  cent.  Over  eight-and-a-half- 
million  families  have  yearly  incomes  of  S5000  and 
up,  or  21  per  cent  of  all  American  families,  as 
against  1.6  per  cent  in  1938.  A  ver>^  large  number 
of  these  families  can  alford  full-time  domestic 
help,  and  want  and  need  it. 

Best  Room  is  Hers 

Discouraged  about  getting  domestic  assistance, 
they  are  bupng  new  laborsa^■ing  household  ma- 
chinery and  taking  all  steps  possible  to  reduce 
household  labor,  even  eliminating  many  of  the 
accustomed  niceties.  They  use  place  mats  instead 
of  tablecloths,  and  often  use  paper  towels  and 
paper  napkins.  Sometimes  they  have  no  curtains 
at  the  windows.  They  sleep  on  unironed  sheets, 
and  put  the  silver  hollow  ware  into  storage.  They 
take  their  guests  and  family  parties  out  to  restau- 
rants and  hotels  for  dinner,  even  at  Thanksgiving 
and  Qiristmas.  Well-to-do  couples  are  building 
$40,000  ranch-t\-pe  houses  with  only  two  bed- 
rooms, to  keep  the  housework  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  isn't  getting 
any  younger.  The  acquisition  of  more  laborsa\ang 


devices  and  the  resulting  enormous  decrease  in 
heavy,  dirty,  disagreeable  work  are  all  to  the  good. 
People  are  in  a  mood  to  simplify  and  civilize 
housework. 

Times  have  changed  for  the  servant  girl,  and 
changed  with  a  bang.  Long  years  ago  her  room 
was  cold  in  Annter,  stifling  in  smnmer.  Her  work 
was  once  really  hard  and  dirty,  with  brass  and 
copper  to  be  polished  by  the  salt-and-vinegar 
method,  kerosene  lamps  to  be  cleaned  and  filled 
daily,  coal  and  ashes  to  lug,  fires  to  make;  clumsy 
ice  chests,  sinks  and  washtubs  to  clean  the  hard 
way;  no  gas  stoves,  no  electricity,  no  telephone, 
no  year-round  hot  water,  no  automobiles,  no 
radio,  no  thermostats,  no  frozen  foods  or  pack- 
aged mixes  partially  prepared. 

Year  after  year  the  tradition  of  the  do\\"n-trodden 
serv^ant  girl  was  building  up.  Helpless  women 
were  exploited  because  housework  was  the  only 
work  available  to  them.  They  were  driven  beyond 
their  strength,  underpaid  and  pushed  around — 
those  Irish,  German  and  Swedish  immigrants, 
colored  girls,  penniless  elderly  women,  endows 
■with,  no  business  experience,  and,  as  farm  ma- 
chinery began  to  appear,  farmers'  daughters. 

But  the  job  changed  for  the  better  some  time 
ago.  To  keep  a  good  domestic  worker  nowadays 
means  walking  on  eggs.  The  missus  isn't  half  as 
careful  how  she  talks  to  her  husband  as  to  the 
girl  in  the  kitchen  (the  best  room  in  the  house) . 
Madam  is  usually  more  thoughtful  of  her  than  of 
salespeople  or  secretaries.  She  has  to  be  and  she 
knows  it. 

The  maid  has  discovered  that  employers  of 
household  help  are  catching  on  to  what  makes 
good  labor  relations.  Employers  have  learned  a 
household  worker  likes  many  things  more  than 
money  or  luxury,  such  as  kindnesses  when  she  is 
ill.  The  worker  likes  to  know  where  she  stands; 
likes  to  receive  an  unsolicited  pay  increase  once 
in  a  while  so  she  can  feel  she  is  getting  somewhere, 
or  a  bonus  if  there  has  been  extra  responsibility, 
or  a  present  if  there  has  been  extra  prosperity 
around  the  place  to  which  she  may  have  indi- 
rectly contributed.  She  wants  some  sort  of  sys- 
tem in  the  household,  and  respect  for  her  time  off" 
and  paydays.  She  likes  to  create.  She  does  well 
under  genuine  authority,  like  students  under  a 
"hard"  teacher  who  insists  on  getting  good  work 
out  of  them.  She  likes  to  be  trusted,  and  not  im- 
mediately suspected  if  somebody  mislays  some- 
thing and  thinks  it  has  been  stolen.  She  doesn't 
like  to  be  driven.  She  wants  to  plan  in  advance 
and  have  time  to  think,  even  to  "sleep  on"  things, 
just  like  the  rest  of  us.  Women  in  the  home  are 


becoming  more  professional  as  employers  and 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  new 
professional  generation  of  domestic  workers. 

In  case  it  horrifies  the  reader  to  think  of  a 
lovely,  cherished  college  girl  going  of  her  own 
choice  into  domestic  work  as  a  financially  good 
and  eminently  sound  career,  it  is  well  to  note  that 
the  transition  from  campus  belle  to  paid  domestic 
worker  has  already  come  about  with  the  emer- 
gence of  the  student  baby  sitter.  Even  when  she 
was  in  high  school  the  college  girl  probably  made 
as  much  as  SIO  a  week  baby  sitting  during  the 
summer,  from  one  neighboring  family  alone.  .And 
a  fair  sum  during  the  school  year,  for  she  found 
she  could  do  her  homework  while  the  baby  slept. 
Sometimes,  when  she  suddenly  received  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Princeton  game  or  something  equally 
compelling  and  glamorous,  her  oAra  mother  sub- 
stituted for  her.  And  mother  enjoyed  the  televi- 
sion or  radio  program  and  nobody  lost  caste,  even 
though  baby-sitting  is  certainly  a  form  of  paid 
domestic  service. 

She  Can  Pick  Her  Boss 

Since  the  myth  persists  that  domestic  work  is 
not  desirable,  let  me  give  the  reasons  why  I  say  1 
would  advise  even  a  near  and  dear  college  gradu- 
ate without  marked  intellectual  talents  to  go  into 
it.  The  first  purpose  of  a  job  is  to  make  an  honor- 
able living.  Domestic  work  is  a  very  good  living 
today.  The  high  cost  of  living  means  little  to  the 
sleep-in  housekeeper.  Food  costs  may  rise  higher 
than  a  kite,  but  the  missus  worries,  not  the  maid. 
Household  wages,  which  have  increased  without 
organized  pressure,  are  completely  over  and 
above  ordinary  living  costs.  Somebody  else  has 
been  paying  for  the  maid's  milk,  bread,  meat  and 
eggs,  for  her  soap  and  sheets,  as  these  have  dou- 
bled in  price.  It  has  meant  nothing  to  the  maid 
that  the  cost  of  fuel  oil,  too,  has  doubled  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  that  its  price  jimiped  so  sud-  , 
denly  in  the  cold  early  months  of  1948  that  the 
employer's  budget  received  a  severe  and  terrible 
jolt.  For  another  thing,  the  housing  shortage  is  so 
acute  that  many  people  would  be  glad  to  pay  an 
extortionate  sum  for  the  paid  housekeeper's  fur- 
nished room  and  bath,  with  kitchen  privileges, 
which  she  gets  free. 

Because  everybody  wants  her,  a  maid  is  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  choose  her  em- 
ployer and  the  type  or  condition  of  her  work. 
Does  she  want  a  childless  business  couple,  an 
older  couple?  Dogs — yes  or  no?  Dachshunds  or 
boxers?  The  country  or  the  city?  The  North  Side 

or  the  South  Side,  (Continued  on  Page  111) 
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(Conliitued  from  Page  109) 
01  Island  or  Westchester,  Park  Avenue  or 
le'illage,  or  their  equivalents  throughout 
le  ountry?  The  choice  is  hers.  What  is 
0|,  she  can  usually  confine  herself  to  her 
V  specialties.  If  she  is  unhandy  as  a  laun- 
■e,  the  laundry  may  be  sent  out.  If  she  is 
fl  to  dirt  which  isn't  disturbed  by  pushing 
rpet  sweeper,  a  cleaning  woman  is 
t  'ht  in  or  the  missus  gets  after  the  dirt 
!rif. 

'  ~he  first  step  in  engaging  an  employee," 
\  .America's  Housekeeping  Book,  "is  to 
c  nize  that  even  the  best  will  not  do  all 
h  iqually  well  in  the  beginning  and  to  de- 
i  ,vhich  jobs  you  feel  are  the  most  impor- 
I  n  \'Our  home.  . .  .  Perhaps  clean  comers 
e  more  to  you  than  skillful  cooking.  .  .  . 
a  ips  you  need  above  all  other  considera- 
)•  intelligent  supervision  of  your  children. 
'  u  can  afford  only  one  helper,  select  her 
I.  ding  to  her  ability  or  training  in  things 
;  matter  most  to  you.  You  can  take  over 
I  of  the  responsibilities  yourself." 
;  ch  is  the  philosophy  of  domestic  service 
nerica  as  we  approach  the  latter  half  of 
e  aentieth  century. 

]  is  interesting  to  compare  the  career  of 
{ lomestic  worker  and  that  of  the  shop- 
r  Decause  the  girl  who  worked  in  a  depart- 
e  store  a  generation  ago  used  to  be  con- 
J  ed  a  sort  of  slavey  also.  Only  heaven 
1  expected  to  "protect  the  working  girl." 
:till  college  girls  began  to  go  into  depart- 
i  -store  work,  to  the  great  annoyance  and 
I  liation  of  their  parents,  did  the  social 

la  disappear  from  jobs  in  the  retail  busi- 
'  r\nd  though  beginner's  pay  was  small 
;  a  week  to  the  first  college  contin- 
1  in  stores),  the  hours  were  long,  and  the 
:iol  sore,  an  alert,  ed- 
:  d  girl  found  so  many  t^HHBIMH 
!  -  to  make  herself  valu- 
I  as  a  go-getter  that  she 
i  given  more  and  more 
:  msibility  and  pay. 

le  maid's  job  is  as  HBBHiMHH 
< .  or  better.  It  simply 
1  't  been  "  sold  "  so  well  as  retail  and  other 
I  The  maids  have  been  sitting  pretty 
■ ;  others  have  struggled  with  high  costs 
1  bad  housing.  The  maid  eats  the  same 
;  as  the  family,  and  they  respect  her 
,  gies.  Often  she  plans  the  meals  and 
'  eat  what  she  likes.  If  she'd  rather  not 

uniforms,  her  employer  doesn't  insist; 
if  she  wears  them,  they  are  usually  sup- 
1  free  of  charge.  Sometimes,  when  the 

she  meets  ask  her  what  she  does  for  a 
'  g,  she  tells  them  she  scrubs  floors  and 

don't  believe  her.  She  is  well  dressed, 
ingemails  are  long  and  polished,  she  has 
lanents  in  good  beauty  salons,  and  has 
|iair  styled  often.  She  looks  carefree.  She 
n't  show  her  age.  Her  main  expense  is 
lothes  to  wear  on  dates.  If  she  is  handy, 
las  time  to  alter,  mend,  clean  and  even 
e  many  of  these  herself.  Sleeping  in,  she 
n't  spend  hours  and  energy  in  commut- 

She  doesn't  have  to  do  her  marketing 
linner  eaten  at  home  after  a  long  day  at 
office,  and  do  her  personal  laundry  and 
housework  at  night  or  on  Sunday. 


A  modest  man  is  usually 
^  admired — if  people  ever 
hear  of  him.  —ED  HOWE. 


f  money  earnings  of  the  domestic 
ter  have  changed  miraculously  for  the 
er,  the  same  as  her  living  and  working 
iitions.  A  hired  girl  got  only  $1  or  $2  a 
■c  the  year  the  sewing  machine  was  in- 
;ed,  in  1846.  In  the  memory  of  middle- 
1  people  today  her  pay  was  once  only  $3 
!ek.  As  recently  as  1935  and  1936  a  fam- 
n  New  York  City  or  its  suburbs  could 
iloy  exfjerienced  help,  male  or  female,  for 
a  week,  although  $75  a  month  was  con- 
red  standard.  During  the  war  years,  in 
petition  with  high  wages  in  war-produc- 
plants,  any  family  lucky  enough  to  keep 
r  domestic  helper  had  to  give  her  an  in- 
ise,  and  $25  to  $30  a  week  became  cus- 
ary  pay  in  or  near  cities.  It  is  since  the 
that  the  wages  of  household  help  have 
ly  soared.  For  a  sleep-in  house  worker  in 
V  York  City  and  the  fashionable  suburbs, 
money  earnings  now  vary  from  $25  or 
a  week,  which  is  rare,  to  $40,  which  is 
imon,  and  keep  on  climbing  to  $50  a 
■k,  depending  on  the  demands  of  the  job 


and  the  desperation  of  the  employer.  And 
this  money  is  over  and  above  living  ex- 
penses, which  are  included  in  the  job. 

How  does  pay  for  domestic  work  compare 
with  that  for  other  jobs— secretaries'  jobs, 
for  instance?  Secretaries  for  important  peo- 
ple are  sometimes  not  paid  as  much  now- 
adays as  their  bosses  pay  their  housemaids. 
This  is  true  particularly  when  the  executive 
is  a  woman,  as  so  often  happens  these  days; 
a  woman  with  children,  who  has  no  choice, 
if  her  home  is  to  run  smoothly,  but  to  pay 
whatever  she  is  asked  for  maids,  nurses  and 
governesses.  Baby  nurses?  Ah,  there's  a  job! 
This  field  is  so  far  from  crowded  that  a  good 
baby  nurse  is  courted,  pampered,  cherished 
and  remunerated  accordingly.  There  has  been 
an  increase  of  28  per  cent  since  1940  in  the 
number  of  families  in  which  both  husband 
and  wife  work  for  a  living. 

What  about  factory  pay?  In  December, 
1948,  factory  pay  set  a  new  high  of  $55.10  a 
week.  This  was  the  average  for  a  40-hour 
work  week.  But  the  amount  which  could  be 
saved  by  the  industrial  worker,  in  view  of 
high  prices,  may  very  well  have  been  nothing 
at  all.  What  about  teachers?  The  minimum 
salary  for  teachers  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  is  $2000  a  year,  which  for  pur- 
poses of  bill  paying  is  $38.46  a  week.  And  in 
New  York  City,  where  teachers  enjoy  one 
of  their  highest  pay  scales,  the  starting 
salary  is  $2500  a  year,  or  $2700  if  the  teacher 
has  a  Master's  degree,  usually  representing 
five  years  of  college  preparation. 

No  wonder  so  many  educated  people  are 
advertising  for  domestic  work  these  days.  In 
Canada  it  is  common  practice  for  school- 
teachers to  take  household  jobs  during  their 
summer  vacations.  In  the 
■■■IIBHI  "Household  Situations 
Wanted — Female"  col- 
umns of  the  New  York 
Times,  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1948,  an  "ex-kin- 
im^mg^m  dergartner"  advertised 
for  a  job  as  a  baby-sitter, 
a  "college  student"  for  room  and  board 
and  a  small  salary  for  after-school  care 
of  children,  a  "college-trained,  experienced 
cook  and  housekeeper"  to  do  the  mar- 
keting and  get  the  dinners.  On  October  22, 
a  young  woman  of  28,  with  a  daughter 
8,  advertised  for  a  job  as  housekeeper  in 
a  motherless  home.  She  offered  a  "college 
education"  and  was  "cultured  and  compe- 
tent." Another  ad  read:  "Widow,  aged  31, 
daughter  3;  can't  combat  inflation;  seeks 
secretarial,  nursemaid  or  housekeeper  posi- 
tion anywhere  with  family.  Offer  full  benefit 
of  my  experience  and  intelligence."  Such  ap- 
plications are  doing  much  right  now  to  raise 
the  social  status  of  paid  domestic  work.  And 
since  the  percentage  of  older  people  in  this 
country  is  on  the  increase,  a  number  of  ads 
like  the  following  mean  hope  for  a  woman  as 
she  grows  older:  "Wanted,  a  young  woman 
under  40,  care  6-year  old  boy  attending 
school  9  to  3.  Other  help  kept."  A  woman  is 
"young"  for  a  long  time  when  it  comes  to 
housekeeping.  And  40  is  by  no  means  the 
limit.  As  women  grow  older  and  become 
widowed,  as  their  children  set  up  their  own 
homes,  housekeeping  for  pay  may  offer  a 
real  opportunity  for  a  well-paid  late  career. 

The  new  generation  of  college-trained 
domestic  assistants  would  not  have  to  go  it 
alone  in  maintaining  and  improving  today's 
standards.  Household-employment  commit- 
tees working  on  standards  in  19  cities  through- 
out the  country  recommend  all  or  most  of 
such  modern  labor  benefits  for  the  maid  as 
paid  vacations,  pay  according  to  skill  and 
responsibility,  ample  and  definite  time  off 
scrupulously  observed,  and  definite  hours  of 
work  limited  by  agreement.  Also  a  private 
room  attractively  furnished  more  as  a  sitting 
room  than  as  sleeping  quarters,  with  ade- 
quate heat,  light,  ventilation  and  bathroom 
facilities.  Some  provision  is  to  be  made  for 
the  entertainment  of  her  friends  in  a  digni- 
fied way.  There  is  to  be  access  to  a  well- 
lighted  entrance.  On  four  nights  a  week, 
including  those  nights  which  go  with  her 
afternoons  off,  she  is  to  be  free  to  go  out. 
Time  off  is  recommended,  too,  for  four  of 
the  eight  main   holidays— Thanksgiving, 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


IS  good  so  many  ways! 


HELLMANNS 
BESmODS 


Christmas,  Now  Year's  Day.  Easter,  Lin- 
coln's or  Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial 
Day,  tiie  Fourth  of  July  and  Labor  Day. 
Time  on  call  is  defined  as  time  when  the 
worker  is  not  free  to  leave  the  house,  but 
may  rest  or  follow  her  own  pursuits  on  the 
premises,  remaining  available  for  emergen- 
cies. Overtime  is  to  be  compensated  for  with 
time  off,  or  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a 
half.  Sick  leave  of  one  working  day  a  month 
is  considered  reasonable,  without  deduction 
in  pay  or  vacation. 

Some  employers  may  still  find  it  difficult 
to  adjust  their  thinking  to  the  shorter,  easier 
work  week  for  household  helpers.  Such  ideas 
may  shock  some  of  them.  Reading  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Bulletin  N.  221,  however, 
would  restore  their  composure  and  possibly 
save  them  a  worse  shock  when  they  find 
themselves  looking  for  another  maid. 

For  this  is  the  lay  of  the  land  today.  The 
head  of  a  household  must  now  accept  the 
fact  that  even  a  well-paid,  skilled  worker 
should  not  be  expected  to  do  all  the  work 
the  family  can  think  up,  if  this  means  unduly 
long  hours.  The  employer's  employer — the 
man  the  man  of  the  house  works  for — found 
out  long  ago  that  tomorrow  is  another  day. 

The  reasons  in  favor  of  domestic  work 
may  be  summed  up  as  excellent  pay,  good 
housing,  good  food,  opportunity  to  save  a  lot  of 
money,  and  intangible  but  real  satisfactions 
which  come  from  doing  useful  work  in  pleas- 
ant surroundings  under  good  working  condi- 
tions, and  learning  valuable  skills. 

These  advantages  can  apply  to  the  part- 
time,  live-out  domestic  worker  too.  Pro- 
vided with  a  crisp,  pastel  uniform  as  trim 
and  pretty  as  those  worn  by  the  waitresses 
in  the  town's  leading  restaurant  or  drug- 
store, she  can  set  her  own  ^^^^^^^^ 
pace  as  to  earnings  and  ^^^^^^^^ 
working  hours.  ^ 

Of  course  there  are  dis-  v 


I 


\  diehard 
Avorslii|>s  t 
lieacl's  in. 


advantages  to  domestic 
work.  Before  a  college 
graduate  makes  this  choice  B^^^^BB 
of  a  profession,  these 
should  be  weighed  against  the  disadvantages 
of  other  kinds  of  work.  The  first  thing  that 
comes  to  mind  is  that  a  social  stigma  has 
somehow  become  attached  to  the  housekeep- 
er's job.  It  is  certainly  disappearing.  Dur- 
ing the  war  paid  houseworkers,  formerly  re- 
garded from  a  point  somewhere  down  the 
nose,  were  received  in  the  best  shops  like 
duchesses.  Loss  of  prestige  has  already  been 
found  to  be  an  illusion  as  college  girls  have 
gone  into  other  jobs  which  were  considered 
to  have  this  taint. 

Can  a  girl  be  as  independent  as  she  likes 
when  she  lives  in  another  woman's  house? 
Perhaps  not  entirely.  But  she  will  probably 
find  she  has  more  freedom  than  if  she  lived 
in  a  rooming  house,  and  much  more  than 
she  had  in  her  college  dormitory.  As  a  self- 
supporting  person  in  work  which  has  no  ade- 
quate supply  of  applicants,  she  can  make  her 
own  terms  if  they  are  reasonable.  In  many 
homes  the  paid  housekeeper  has  a  feeling  of 
complete  independence  fully  comparable  to 
that  of  the  business  girl.  If  she  comes  home 
now  and  then  at  five  in  the  morning,  no  ques- 
tions are  asked. 

Are  the  hours  too  long?  This  is  a  matter 
on  which  she  can  and  should  have  a  complete 
understanding.  There  is  a  lot  of  hopeful  talk 
about  the  40-hour  week  for  sleep-in  domestic 
workers,  talk  seldom  accompanied  by  set 
schedules  with  a  realistic  approach,  though 
in  a  few  cases  40-hour  jobs  are  already  avail- 
able. It  is  well  the  subject  of  the  work  week 
is  being  tiioroughly  explored,  because  house- 
work is  never  finisiied,  any  more  than  most 
work,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  an  employer 
to'know  when  it  is  time  to  call  it  a  day.  Cer- 
tainly a  lf)nKer-than-40-hour  work  week  is  a 
fair  return  for  tiie  higii  rate  of  pay. 

Many  of  the  popular  ideas  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  domestic  work  aresimi)ly  myths. 
It  is  largely  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that 
flomestic  work  means  intolerably  long  hours, 
financial  insecurity  and  disagreeable  chores; 
to  say  that  servants  "live  in"  for  the  con- 
venience of  eini)loyers;  and  to  claim  that  in- 
dustrial jobs  offer  without  (luestioii  higher 
Hiatus,  shorter  hours,  belter  pay  and  better 


he 


a  man  u  h<i 
^rf>iincl  his 

—  BILL  STERM. 


opportimities  for  advancement.  It  is| 
that  employment  in  industry  is  somel 
better  regulated  and  duties  more  d(l 
than  in  household  employment.  But[ 
industrial  jobs  do  not  wliiz  along  like  | 
pigs.  It  is  true  that  domestic  work  ij 
covered  by  Social  Security  or  by  the  J 
workmen's-compensation  laws  as  indul 
employment.  Pressure  on  Congress  an| 
state  legislatures  can  fix  this. 

A  complaint  often  made  about  dor 
work  is  the  lonesomeness.  A  girl  may| 
the  companionable  lunch  hours  of  the  i 
crowd.  The  office  crowd,  on  the  other  ! 
may  yearn  for  the  warm,  generous  htl 
relationship  which  can  be  developed  betf 
the  houseTceeper  and  the  family  she  work| 

There  is  one  bad  catch  in  the  m 
setup.  She  has  no  place  for  entertainin} 
friends.  Tlie  house  in  which  she  works  i 
home,  and  at  the  same  time  it  isn't,  Heri 
comfortable,  attractive,  completely  pri| 
bedroom  and  bath  still  do  not  constiti; 
private  apartment.  Most  houses  have 
one  living  room,  and  when  the  daughte' 
the  house  have  their  beaus  and  parties,  ■ 
the  family  have  to  make  themselves  sc; 
Perhaps  the  answer  to  the  paid  housek 
er's  entertaining  problems  lies  outside 
home.  If  pioneering  college  girls  eve 
go  in  numbers  into  domestic  work,  the\ 
probably  join  clubs  or  organize  new  i 
as  they  did  when  they  first  went  into 
partment-store  work.  The  Women's 
Club  of  Boston,  for  example,  had  mar 
that  first  crop  as  charter  members,  girls 
enjoyed  extending  the  hospitality  of 
beautiful  old  Bulfinch  house  on  Beacon 
at  luncheon  and  dinner  to  their  men  frit 
^^^^^^^^^  The  complaints  about 
^^^^^^^^^  loneliness  of  dome 
service  could  be  reme 
if  a  houseworker  were 
limited  in  her  social 
tacts  to  other  housekee 
■■■■i^HH  and  the  boy  friend  alon 
college  girl  would  not 
Are  women  good  bosses?  Not  all.  Nei) 
are  all  men  in  business.  Being  a  good  ba 
something  that  has  to  be  learned.  But  tod 
danger  is  that  household  help  may  be  n 
spoiled  and  overindulged  than  scolded 
criticized,  or  treated  to  displays  of  na 
and  temper.  As  paid  housework  improve 
social  status— as  it  is  bound  to  do—and  i 
attracts  more  independent  and  socially 
people,  the  job  will  be  defined  more 
more  clearly  and  there  will  be  little  tcnde 
for  the  boss  to  try  to  get  away  with  anyth 
An  unpleasant,  selfish  woman  can't  kee 
household  worker  right  now.  In  fact, 
lady  of  the  house  is  tlie  only  one  left  o 
seven-day  work  week  with  no  limits  to 
hours  or  her  responsibility.  As  the  r 
housekeeper  nears  the  desirable  40-  or 
hour  week  it  is  the  "lady"  who  gets  uj 
6:30  and  fixes  breakfast. 

Talented,  beautiful  girls  will  tell  you 
right  man  would  make  them  forget  any 
reer;  meaning,  of  course,  that  for  him  t 
would  do  housework  without  wages  for 
rest  of  their  lives.  Given  the  motivation,  \ 
pie  love  housework.  When  their  hearts  ar 
it,  they  have  it  well  under  control,  ne 
seem  pres.sed  for  time,  and  exude  ciieer 
ness.  And  nowhere  is  cheerfulness  more 
portant. 

If  I  had  a  daughter  whom  I  was  advis 
to  go  into  domestic  work  as  a  career,  I  slid 
encourage  lier  to  do  postgraduate  work 
domestic  science.  I'd  feel  as  proud  of 
as  tliough  she  had  become  a  teacher  (M 
reporter.  I  should  want  her  to  feel  glad 
her  job,  grateful  for  its  opportunities  to  le< 
and  to  give  back  U)  society  something 
return  for  all  she  had  received.  She  woi 
find  she  had  accjuired  in  college  the  men 
discipline  necessary  to  make  for  herself  a  b 
ter  life  under  all  conditions,  and  to  devel 
her  inner  resources.  Her  college  educati 
would  be  something  which  never  could 
taken  away  from  iier.  She  would  not  need 
feel  she  was  wasting  it,  for  she  would  fi 
she  needs  brains  and  managerial  ability 
be  a  good  housekeeix-r,  and  she  would 
able  to  develf>p  many  of  her  latent  abiliti 
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in  comes  naturally  in  North  Carolina  . . . 
5m  banjo-and-baUad  "play  parties"  at 
ountain  inns  and  ranches  to  world  fam- 
is  theatre  down  in  "Raleigh's  Eden." 
'^onderful  highways  and  handy  accom- 
odations through  the  East's  highest  and 
>olest  Mountains  .  .  .  and  along  300 
in-packed  miles  of  Coastland.  Hike,  ride, 
mce  .  .  .  fish,  swim,  saU— an<f  no  props 
leded.  It's  easy  to  get  what  you  need 
id  do  what  you  please  in  North  Carolina, 
or  your  guides  to  more  fun  for  less 
oney,  in  casual  Carolina,  Mail  Coupon 
oday. 


WHERE  NATURE  MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 


D-5  Dept.  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina 

Please  send  me  free  color 

jooklet  and  vacation  guides, 
prefer  □  Mountains  □  Coast 

"Jame  

kddress- 
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{Continued  from  Page  37) 

leave  you,  Davey— I  wish  you  could  come 
too." 

She  had  been  his  girl  almost  as  long  as  he 
could  remember,  all  through  high  school. 
People  sometimes  took  them  for  brother  and 
sister,  because  they  were  both  tall  and  dark 
and  lanky,  but  they  did  not  really  look  alike 
at  all.  Lorrie  had  soft  brown  eyes  and  dim- 
ples and  a  tum-up  nose;  she  was  cute,  tall 
as  she  was. 

There  was  nothing  cute  about  Dave.  He 
had  grown  too  fast,  almost  to  six  feet  before 
he  was  fourteen,  and  more  since,  and  his 
features  were  still  too  big  for  his  face.  On  the 
basketball  court  he  was  fast  and  graceful  and 
beautiful  to  watch,  but  away  from  it  he  had 
an  unrelated  look,  as  though  he  had  picked 
the  wrong  arms  and  legs  out  of  a  grab  bag. 
Only  when  he  smiled  you  forgot  all  that.  He 
had  the  same  smile  he'd  had  when  he  was 
seven,  or  before — warm,  shy,  sweet,  the  kind 
of  smile  that  could  twist  a  woman's  heart,  or 
a  girl's,  if  she  was  that  perceptive. 

He  assembled  himself  now  and  got  up  and 
walked  home,  down  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 
Lorrie  would  be  back  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
He  would  know  when,  because  he  could  see 
her  window  from  his  when  her  light  was  on, 
though  their  houses  were  several  blocks  apart. 
She  would  signal  to  him  in  the  code  they  had 
made  up  a  long  time  ago,  and  he  would  signal 
back,  and  everything  would  be  all  right  again ; 
everything  would  be  fun  again,  the  way  it 
had  been  before  this  summer. 

His  mother  and  dad  and  Bill,  his  brother, 
were  sitting  on  the  porch  drinking  Boston 
coolers.  He  looked  at  them  enviously  and  got 
himself  a  glass  of  water.  Sweets  made  his 
face  break  out,  and  with  Lorrie  coming  home 
he  couldn't  take  any  chances. 

"How  was  the  swim?"  his  father  asked 
him. 

"Swell.  Only  by  the  time  you  climb  the 
hill  you're  all  hot  again." 

"I  don't  like  the  pond  at  this  hour,"  his 
mother  said.  "It's  treacherous." 

Nobody  said  anything.  There  was  a  time 
when  Dave  would  have  argued  with  her,  told 
her  that  he'd  been  going  to  the  pond  at  all 
hours  since  he  was  ten,  the  same  as  all  the 
other  boys,  and  that  nothing  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  any  of  them.  But  he  knew  better 
now.  He  knew  she  wasn't  really  worried 
about  the  pond,  that  she  was  just  using  that 
to  let  him  see  she  still  watched  over  him  and 
he  couldn't  do  anything  he  pleased,  even  if 
he  was  six  feet  two  and  graduated  from  high 
school. 

He  smiled  at  her,  and  she  bent  briskly  to 
her  drink,  and  his  dad  winked  over  her  head. 
Sometimes  Dave  wished  his  parents  were 
younger.  He  was  the  baby  of  the  family,  with 
a  married  sister  twenty-seven,  and  his  mother 
and  father  were  gray-haired  and  settled,  so 
terribly  far  removed  from  youth  that  it  was 
hard  for  him  to  think  that  they  could  ever 
have  been  his  age,  ever  have  felt  the  things 
he  felt.  But  tonight,  at  this  moment,  he 
thought  they  were  just  right.  Lorrie  was 
coming  home,  and  everything  was  fine. 

He  watched  Bill  add  more  ice  cream  to  his 
ginger  ale,  and  his  mouth  began  to  water, 
but  he  swallowed  hard  and  looked  resolutely 
away.  Bill  could  eat  anything  and  it  didn't 
matter.  He  could  wear  anything,  any  sloppy 
old  clothes,  and  girls  would  turn  around  and 
look  at  him.  He  was  four  years  older  than 
Dave  and  three  inches  shorter,  with  every- 
thing about  him  in  proportion,  everything 
balanced.  Dave  thought  he  was  wonderful, 
and  would  have  died  rather  than  let  him 
know  it. 

"What's  the  matter,  big  shot?"  he  asked 
him.  "How  come  you're  sitting  on  the  faijiily 
hearth?  Don't  tell  me  all  the  girls  got  wise  to 
you  at  once." 

Bill  grinned.  He  had  one  of  those  deep, 
even  tans  that  never  completely  faded,  and 
his  teeth  were  very  white  in  contrast,  so  his 
grin  was  almost  spectacular,  but  it  had  noth- 
ing like  Dave's  in  it  any  more,  nothing  from 
back  when  he  was  seven.  Four  years  made  a 
big  difference. 
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Spring  fever  on  a  budget?  Baker's  Coconut 
can  help  you  splurge  for  a  song. 

Make  a  budget  cake — with  a  mix,  or  with 
only  one  egg,  or  with  layers  you  buy.  Then 
spread  it  with  pink  icing — shower  it  with  lacy, 
blossom-white  Baker's  Coconut — and  parade 
the  most  luscious,  most  glamorous  cake  ever! 

Tender-moist,  flavor-fresh  Baker's  Coconut 
also  glamorizes  thrifty  puddings,  cookies,  fruits. 
B(/y  coconut  goodies,  too — in  bakeries  and  food 
shops. 

•  New  Recipe  Book!  Get  "Coconut  Glamour 
Desserts."  Send  10^  to  Baker's  Coconut,  Box 
B59, Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Products  of  General  Foods 


COCONUT  BANANA  PIE.  Prepare  your 
favorite  coconut  cream  pie  lilling.  Cool 
Cover  bottom  of  baked  pie  shell  with 
banana  slices;  add  (illing.  Top  with 
whipped  cream.  Sprinkle  with  Baker's 
Coconut  and  garnish  with  banana. 


STRAWBERRY  ORANGE  AMBROSIA 

Arrange  alternate  layers  of  orange  sec- 
tions and  whole  strawberries  in  sherbet 
glasses  or  serving  bowl,  sprinkliny  each 
layer  with  Baker's  Coconut;  add'sugar 
to  taste.  Chill  well  before  serving 
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Arvin  gifts 


ARVIN  LECTRIC  COOK  $ 

America's  most  versatile  cooking  appliance! 
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Brides  and  mothers  and  wives 
thrill  to  the  beauty  and  con- 
venience of  Arvin  Lectric  Cook! 
The  perfect  choice  for  any  gift 
occasion!  Cooking  area  equals 
three  10-inch  skillets — big  enough 


for  16  hamburgers;  8  pancakes,  or 
4full  size  toasted  sandwiches! 
Quickly  converts  to  automatic 
waffle-baker  making  4  generous 
waffles  at  a  time!  *Arvin  Grids 
for  converting  into  waffler,  $5. 


AMAZING  NEW 
ARVIN  DUAL-CONTROL 

Ends  guesswork  ironing 

Arvin  Magic  Watchman 
tells  you  when  heat  is 
right.  No  more  risk  of 
scorching  with  a  too-hot 
iron!  No  more  effort 
wasted  with  a  too-cool 
iron!  Extra  long  8- foot 
cord,  easily  reversible 
for  right  or  left-hand 
ironing;  double  thumb 
rest.  Light  weight;  fast 
heat;  bevel-edge  sole- 
plate  for  "buttons  and 
bows."  Underwriters' 
listed  for  your  safety. 


ARVIN  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  IRON 

Cuts  ironing  time! 

Light  weight,  le.ss  effort;  even  heat 
does  the  work!  Dependable  plain- 
view  heat  control  for  all  fabrics. 
Fast  heating,  fast  step-down,  saves 
ironing  time.  Cool,  comfort-grip 
handle.  Safety-locked  cord.  Under- 
writers' listed.  A  truly  modern  iron 
at  a  money-saving  price. 


iMirfwiiinHrriMHnH 


Noblitt-Sparks  Industries,  Inc.,  columbus,  Indiana 
•  Also  Makers  of  Famous  Arvin  Radios  and  Heaters 


"  I'll  bet  you  won't  believe  it.  shrimp,"  he 
said,  "but  when  you've  been  around  as  long 
as  I  have,  you'll  appreciate  a  nice  quiet  eve- 
ning at  home  with  the  folks  now  and  then." 
He  looked  at  his  mother  and  father  in  the 
way  of  the  older  son  laughing  with  them  a 
little  at  the  younger.  "You'd  be  surprised  at 
the  things  they  know." 

Dave  rearranged  his  long  legs  and  stared 
at  the  tips  of  his  outsize  shoes.  The  dullness, 
the  heaviness  of  the  summer  was  settling 
down  on  him  again — the  feeling  of  notiiing  to 
do  and  no  place  to  go.  Even  here  on  his  own 
porch,  among  his  own  folks,  he  did  not  really 
fit.  There  were  the  three  of  them  together, 
understanding  one  another,  and  he  was  the 
other  one,  the  young  one.  Once  that  had 
given  him  the  benefit  of  special  consideration 
and  tenderness,  but  he  was  too  big  now. 

"Well,"  he  said.  "Well,  I  got  things  to  do." 

He  wanted  to  be  alone,  to  think  of  Lorrie 
and  try  to  regain  the  sense  of  eagerness  and 
excitement  that  had  felt  so  good  to  him  after 
the  long  time  without  it.  Bill  would  just  have 
gone,  quickly  and  yet  with  ease  and  grace, 
but  Dave  always  talked  to  people  longer 
than  he  meant  to,  and  stayed  places  longer 
than  he  wanted  to,  because  he  hadn't  the 
knack  of  breaking  away. 

By  the  time  he  got  up  to  his  room,  he  was 
in  a  panic  for  fear  she  was  already  home  and 
he  had  missed  her  signal,  but  all  the  windows 
of  her  house  were  still  dark.  He  sat  down 
to  watch  without  turning  on  his  light,  and 
almost  at  once  his  heart  began  to  pound 
again. 

Tomorrow  he  and  Lorrie  would  go  for  a 
swim  in  the  pond,  and  it  would  be  the  way  it 
used  to  be.  She  would  splash  water  in  his  face 
and  he  would  duck  her  and  they  would  race 
to  the  dock,  with  him  holding  back  a  little  so 
as  not  to  beat  her  by  too  much,  and  if  no- 
body were  around  he  would  kiss  her  before 
they  climbed  out  of  the  water. 

He  could  close  his  eyes  and  know  just  how 
it  was  to  kiss  Lorrie  in  the  pond,  her  lips 
cold  and  wet  for  a  second  and  then  warm,  her 
shoulders  cool  and  slippery  and  firm  as  a 
boy's  under  his  hands,  and  the  clean  smell  of 
her  hair  with  the  hot  sun  on  it.  He  had  kissed 
a  few  other  girls,  usually  at  times  when  he 
and  Lorrie  had  quarreled  about  something 
and  weren't  speaking,  but  it  had  never  been 
the  same.  Other  girls  got  silly,  or  angry,  or 
too  mushy,  but  Lorrie  was  just  right. 

He  watched  her  house,  and  he  saw  all  the 
lights  blaze  at  once,  in  her  room  and  in  all 
the  other  rooms.  He  waited  a  long  time,  but 
she  did  not  signal.  Then  he  blinked  his  own 
light  on  and  off,  saying  "Hello,"  and  waited 
again,  and  presently  her  light  went  off  and 
stayed  off. 

She  was  too  busy,  of  course,  just  coming 
home  from  all  summer  away,  having  to  get 
settled  and  everything.  She  couldn't  rush  up 
to  her  room  and  start  sending  him  messages 
right  away.  He  was  a  dope  not  to  have  re- 
alized that.  He  would  wait  a  little  while  and 
then  he'd  drop  over  for  a  minute,  say  hello 
and  make  a  date  for  swimming  tomorrow, 
and  leave.  He  wouldn't  intrude,  her  first 
evening  home.  They'd  have  all  day  tomorrow. 

He  was  crazy  to  see  her,  and  yet  he  didn't 
go  for  some  time.  He  sat  there  in  the  dark, 
listening  to  the  steady,  monotonous  hum- 
ming of  the  crickets.  That  meant  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  hot  again  tomorrow,  but  there 
wouldn't  be  many  more  hot  days. 

The  summer  was  almost  over.  In  another 
week,  school  would  open.  And  all  the  dumb 
freshmen  at  Gaynor  High,  gleefully  mis- 
directed by  the  upper  classmen,  would  be 
turning  up  in  all  the  wrong  classrooms.  And 
in  Latin  V  there  would  be  some  guy  who'd 
had  that  phony  interlinear  of  Cicero  palmed 
off  on  him,  and  when  he  got  up  to  recite  some 
very  free  and  flowery  translation,  everybody 
in  the  back  of  the  rcxim  would  yell,  "Ride 
him,  cowboy!"  And  after  a  while  the  basket- 
ball season  would  start,  with  i)ractice  every 
aftern(X)n,  the  shouting  voices  sounding 
strange  and  hollow  in  the  big  gym,  and  tin; 
rhythmic  i)ing  of  the  ball  dribbled  down  the 
i\in>r,  the  crack  of  it  against  the  backboard 
and  the  swish  through  the  net,  and  the  smell 
of  the  IfKker  rf)om,  the  damp  cement  under 
the  showers  and  the  sweat. 
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Here's  the  gravy  secret  good 
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the  easy,  never-fail  way  to  get 
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•  up.  finally,  and  turned  on  the  light 
bed  his  hair.  He'd  had  a  crew  cut  for 
ler.  but  now  he  was  letting  the  top 
oecause  Lorrie  didn't  like  it  short — 
It  made  him  look  like  a  tough  guy. 
*.mined  his  skin  for  pimples,  and  rubbed 
ifter-shaving  talc  over  a  couple  of 
ed  spots,  and  then  scowled  briefly  into 
Tor  at-the  jutting  bones  of  cheek  and 
d  nose  in  the  narrow  face, 
on  the  street,  he  walked  slowly,  not 
ig  why  he  did  not  run.  When  his 
Bill  overtook  him,  a  short  distance 
he  house,  he  was  somehow  relieved, 
ing  anyplace  special,  shrimp?" 
ah.  Over  Lorrie's.  Come  on  along." 
laughed.  "What's  the  matter?  Can't 
idle  your  own  women?" 
re,  but  she  just  got  home  and  I  only 

0  stay  a  minute.  If  you're  along  it  will 
»tter,  like  I  just  stopped  in  on  my  way 
lace  with  you." 

rimp,  you  have  an  intricate  mind," 
id.  "No  matter  how  long  I  try,  I  can't 
to  it." 

could  see  what  he  meant,  because 
mes  he  couldn't  get  on  to  it  himself, 
in't  know  why,  for  instance,  he  wanted 
th  him  now  when  he  was  going  to  see 
for  the  first  time  in  two  months.  He 
know  why  he  felt  the  way  he  did,  un- 
rtable,  almost  afraid,  though  it  was 
jonie,  his  girl  from  way  back,  and  he'd 
looking  forward  like  anything  to  her 
g  home.  It  didn't  make  sense, 
kay,  come  on,"  Bill  said.  "I  want  to 

you  anyway." 
hat  about?" 

y  walked  together,  the  sound  of  brisk 
eps  punctuated  by  the  shuffle  of  loafers 

slapping  the  pavement. 
X)ut  what  you're  going  to  do  this  year," 
aid.  "Go  to  college  or  to  work  or  what, 
oiks  are  wondering." 
don't  know,"  Dave  said, 
/ell,  you've  got  to  know,  kid.  It's  Sep- 
er.  You've  had  all  summer  to  think 
I  it." 

don't  know,"  Dave  said  again.  "Leave 
lone,  can't  you?" 

1  kept  quiet  and  walked  along,  and  after 
lute  or  two  Dave  said  in  a  less  sullen 
"There  just  doesn't  seem  to  be  any- 

1  want  to  do."  He  kicked  at  a  pebble 
exit  it  skittering  into  the  gutter.  "  I  wish 
s  last  fall  and  I  was  just  going  into  senior 
at  Ga\Tior." 

)on't  talk  like  a  baby,"  Bill  said.  "You're 
guy  now.  You  have  to  make  up  your 
i  about  the  future,  not  moon  around 
it  last  year.  Heck.  I  thought  you  were 
pd  to  get  out  of  that  place." 
ell,  he  had  been.  "Gaynor  Galleys," 
'd  called  it,  and  graduation  night  they'd 


all  gone  back  after  the  last  party  and  yelled 
things  at  the  empty  building  about  being 
free  at  last,  and  sung  a  parody  of  the  school 
song,  something  about,  "four  long  years  of 
slavery  within  thy  nauseous  walls."  It 
wasn't  that.  He  didn't  really  want  to  go  back. 

"I'll  be  okay,"  he  muttered.  "You  don't 
need  to  crowd  me.  I'll  be  okay." 

"Sure  you  will,"  Bill  said. 

"Aw,  stop  sounding  like  grandpa,  humor- 
ing the  little  kid.  You're  only  four  years 
older,  you  know,  not  forty." 

"That's  right,"  Bill  said.  "Well,  I  guess 
I'll  shove  off." 

Dave  grabbed  for  his  arm.  "No,  wait.  Bill, 
I'm  sorry.  I  just  get  like  this  sometimes,  you 
know."  He  gave  his  gentle,  apjaeahng  smile. 
"Don't  walk  out  on  me  now.  We're  almost 
there." 

Bill  shook  his  head  a  little,  but  he  went 
along.  He  couldn't  figure  out  why  Dave 
wanted  him.  Dave  couldn't  figure  it  out  him- 
self, except  that  now  that  it  was  so  nearly 
time  to  see  Lorrie  he  felt  strange  and  shy. 
Maybe  if  she  had  signaled  to  him  when  she 
got  home  it  would  have  made  a  difference — 
it  would  have  been  more  like  old  times.  He 
knew  she  must  be  terribly  busy.  Still,  he 
wished  she  had  signaled. 

Her  mother  opened  the  door.  She  shook 
hands  with  both  of  them  and  smiled  and 
asked  them  in.  Usually  she  just  said,  "Oh, 
hello,"  and  called  to  Lorrie,  "  It's  Dave,"  and 
went  about  her  business,  leaving  him  to  get 
inside  and  close  the  door  behind  himself.  Of 
course  this  formality  was  because  Bill  was 
along,  but  it  added  to  his  sense  of  strange- 
ness. 

They  went  in  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa, 
and  Lorrie's  mother  left  to  tell  her  they  were 
there. 

"This  is  crazy,"  Bill  whispered.  "Why 
don't  I  get  out  of  here?" 

Before  Dave  could  answer,  Lorrie's  heels 
clicked  on  the  stairs  and  she  came  into  the 
room,  holding  out  a  hand  to  each  of  them. 
"Dave — Bill — how  good  to  see  you  again!" 

Most  summers  she  got  almost  black,  be- 
cause she  had  dark  skin  to  begin  with,  and 
her  hair  got  wild  and  curly  from  all  the  sun 
and  water.  In  the  faded  jeans  that  were  her 
usual  costume,  she  looked  like  a  boy,  her 
arms  full  of  bramble  scratches  and  her  shins 
bruised.  When  she  dressed  up  for  a  party  or 
something,  she  seemed  a  little  unnatural  and 
self-conscious,  and  Dave  had  always  liked 
her  better  in  jeans  or  shorts  or  a  bathing  suit. 

But  she  was  dressed  up  now,  and  it  suited 
her.  She  had  on  something  white  and  soft 
and  her  skin  was  not  too  dark  against  it, 
just  a  deep,  glowing  tan,  and  her  hair  was 
smooth  and  shining  and  close  to  her  head, 
with  reddish  lights  in  it  that  he  had  never 
noticed  before.  He  had  always  thought  of  her 


beat  up  a  half  dozen  eggs  iiiul  nou  —oh'.  I'm  sorry,  my  lime's  up. 
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It's  months  away  from  shucking  time 
and  miles  away  from  the  old  home  farm,  yet 
Niblets  Brand  whole  kernel  corn  always  holds  that  right- 
out-of-the-garden  flavor.  Breed  of  seed  and  packing  speed — there's 
your  answer.  Off  the  ear  and  into  vacuimi  cans  while  still  fresh, 
tender,  sweet  and  young.  Fresh-shucked  flavor  without  the  shucks; 
corn-on-the-cob  without  the  cob.  Speak  out  for  golden  Niblets 
Brand  whole  kernel  corn  and  don't  take  less  for  an  answer. 

Listen  to  the  Fred  Waring  Show  on  NBC  every  Friday  morning  for  the  Green  Giant 
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Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company,  headquarters,  LeSueur,  Minnesota;  Fine 
Foods  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Tecumseh,  Out.  Also  packers  of  Green  Giant  Brand  peas. 
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Make  Evening  in  Paris  a  part  of  you... 

Your  perfume  is  as  important  to  your  charm  as  your  perfect 
make-up,  your  shining  hair,  your  exquisite  clothes. 
Make  Evening  in  Paris  an  always-present  part  of  your 
loveliness.  Remember,  daytime,  evenings  and  always, 
Evening  in  Paris  weaves  a  magic  spell . .  .  and  life  can  be 
much  more  exciting  when  you  wear  it! 


SCENT  SECRET:  Put  a  drop  of  perfume  on  your 
palm  . . .  smooth  it  over  your  hairbrush  . . .  then 
brush  the  fragrance  through  your  hair. 

GIFT  SECRET  FOR  MEN :  The  most  gracious  gift 
of  all  is  Evening  in  Paris.  She  will  love  it! 


Perfume  .  .  .  75<?  to  $12.r,0 
Eau  de  Cologne  G^xf  to  $]S>() 
Bath  Powder  $1.25 


/III  flirt,  I'lu,  Tax 


as  lanky,  but  the  term  did  not  fit  any  more. 
She  was  tall  and  slender,  and  when  she  moved 
toward  them  and  held  out  her  hands  like 
that  she  looked  .  .  .  beautiful. 

"  It's  good  to  see  you,"  Bill  said,  giving  her 
his  brilliant  smile,  "and  I  can't  say  again, 
because  I've  never  seen  you  before  in  my  life." 

She  laughed,  not  a  breathless,  shrieking 
giggle,  but  softly.  "What  are  you  talking 
about,  Bill?  Is  it  a  riddle?  You  saw  me  last  in 
June,  when  Dave  and  I  graduated." 

"  Not  you.  Some  long-legged  little  girl  with 
your  name,  but  not  you." 

She  laughed  again  and  turned  to  Dave, 
tilting  her  head  at  him  in  a  way  he  re- 
membered, and  yet  differently.  "You  haven't 
said  a  word,  Dave.  What's  the  matter?" 

He  answered,  "Nothing,"  and  though  his 
voice  had  changed  a  long  time  ago,  it  cracked 
now  exactly  as  it  had  when  it  was  changing. 
He  wanted  to  say  something  smooth  and 
clever,  like  Bill,  and  all  he  could  say  was 
"Nothing,"  in  a  cracking  voice. 

He  felt  Bill  squeeze  his  arm.  "I  have  to 
run  along  now,  Lorrie — I  was  just  walking 
by  with  Dave  and  I  thought  I'd  drop  in  and 
say  hello.  Be  seeing  you!"  And  he  was  gone 
with  a  little  salute,  easily,  the  way  he  knew 
how. 

Dave  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
looking  at  Lorrie.  "Well,"  he  said.  "Well  " 

"Don't  you  want  to  sit  down,  Dave?" 
she  asked  him,  smiling  a  little. 

He  sat,  arranging  his  long  legs  neatly,  only 
to  have  them  slide  away  from  him,  sprawling 
across  the  floor.  She  took  the  chair  opposite, 
and  the  folds  of  her  dress  fell  gracefully  as 
she  sat,  and  her  hands  were  quiet  in  her  lap. 

"You've  changed,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  Dave,  it's  only  been  two  months." 

"But  you're  different.  You  heard  what 
Bill  said." 

"Bill  doesn't  know.  He's  hardly  ever 
looked  at  me.  I'm  just  wearing  my  hair  a  new 
way,  that's  all." 

"Maybe,"  Dave  said.  "Maybe  that's  it." 
He  shifted  his  legs  and  flexed  his  arms,  look- 
ing down  at  his  big-jointed  fingers.  "I 
waited  in  my  room  for  your  signal.  I  saw 
when  you  came  home,  but  you  never  " 

She  made  a  soft  little  sound  of  distress. 
"Oh,  Dave,  I  forgot — I  never  thought — 
with  the  excitement  of  coming  home  and 
everything;  I  just  never  realized  you'd  be 
waiting,  expecting — well,  you  know,  it  was 
something  we  did  when  we  were  kids  and  I 
didn't  think  you'd  still  " 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said.  "You  don't 
have  to  get  upset  about  it.  I  just  had  an  idea 
you  might  think  of  it— sort  of  as  a  joke,  the 
way  people  do  sometimes  with  kid  stuff." 
He  sat  forward  now,  letting  his  arms  dangle 
between  his  knees,  staring  at  the  floor. ' '  Want 


to  go  swimming  in  the  pond  tomorro 
asked.  "The  water's  better  now  tl 
been  all  summer." 

"I'd  love  to,"  she  said. 

All  at  once  he  felt  better,  easier.  T 
Lorrie,  just  Lorrie,  his  girl,  and  toi 
they  were  going  swimming  together 
pond  the  way  they'd  been  doing  evei 
mer  since  the  year  they  started  high 
Nothing  was  changed.  It  was  only  th 
hadn't  seen  each  other  for  two  mont 
she  was  wearing  her  hair  a  new  w 
looked  prettier.  There  certainly  wasn 
thing  wrong  in  having  yoiu-  girl  look  p 

"Gosh,  I've  missed  you,  Lorrie,"  1 
"Nothing's  been  the  same  around  ht 
summer." 

"  It  looks  just  the  same  to  me,"  sh 
"It  looks  wonderful."  Her  brown  eye 
large  and  bright.  "That's  a  good  thing 
going  away.  When  you  come  back, 
seems  so  swell." 

He  wanted  to  ask  her  about  the  pei 
home,  whether  they  seemed  swell,  to 
looked  wonderful.  He  wanted  to  asl 
she'd  know  he  meant  himself.  But  hecc 
get  it  out.  Bill  would  have  known  just 
say  it,  making  it  sound  natural  and 
mushy,  but  he  didn't  know  how.  The 
that  were  so  fine  in  his  head,  almo 
poetry  sometimes,  would  sound  silh 
said  them.  Even  that  about  missing  h 
sounded  silly. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  guess  I'd  bettf 

He  didn't  go,  though.  He  got  up  anc 
there.  He  walked  across  the  room  and 
out  the  window  and  muttered  soiti 
about  how  quiet  the  street  was,  and  t 
came  back  and  said  he  hoped  it  would  ht 
day  for  swimming  tomorrow,  and  he  tl 
ten  in  the  morning  was  about  the  besl 
before  too  many  kids  came.  He  wantec 
gone — he  wanted  to  go  home  and  sk 
that  tomorrow  morning  would  come  soo 
but  he  couldn't  go.  Other  people  did 
simply,  just  saying  good-by  and  leavinj 
for  him  the  business  of  breaking  away 
seemed  to  become  tremendously  complid 

But  Lorrie  finally  released  him.  "I 
glad  you  dropped  by,"  she  said,  "and  1 
looking  forward  to  tomorrow." 

He  walked  home  without  elation,  fi 
dissatisfied  with  the  visit,  dissatisfied 
himself.  He  had  not  thought  that  a  se 
tion  of  only  two  months  could  make  h 
strange  with  Lorrie,  so  awkward.  But  i 
morning,  down  at  the  pond,  everything  v 
be  all  right  again.  He  had  improved  his 
a  lot  this  summer,  with  nothing  to  d( 
work  on  it,  and  he  would  be  at  his  besl 
way  he  always  was  in  the  water  or  oi 
basketball  court.  He  would  be  strong 
swiftly  moving  and  at  ease,  and  Lorrie  w 


Baek  and  Other  Views.  Sizes  and  Priees  of 
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6703. 
6647. 
6763. 
6761. 
6727. 
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"Easy-to-Make"  coat;  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  75c. 
One-piece  dress;  12  to  18,  30  to  36.  60c. 
One-piece  dress  and  scarf;  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  75c. 
Blouse;  12  to  20,  30  to  42.  50c. 
One-piece  dress;  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  75c. 
Halter,  skirt  and  bolero;  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  75c. 
"Easy-to-Make"  skirt;  24  to  32  waist.  50c. 


"Easy-to-Make"  shorts;  24 


S-4993.  Bride's  or  bridesmaid's 
included  in  the  pattern);  12  to  20, 
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Colgate 
Tooth  Powder 

Gets  Teeth 
Sparkling  And 
Super-Clean 


OVER  4,000  DENTISTS 
APPROVE  THIS  EASY  WAY  TO 
GET  TEETH  NATURALLY  BRIGHT 

1 Simply  brush  teeth  for  two  min- 
utes, morning  and  night,  with 
Colgate  Tooth  Powder. 

O  Brush  all  three  surfaces — front, 
"  back,  and  biting  edges. 

3 Always  brush  away  from  the 
gums. 

REMOVES  DULL  FILM— THAT 
IMPROPER  CLEANING  MISSES! 

Watch  dingy  film  disappear  quick, 
from  between  and  behind  teeth, 
with  this  easy  routine.  Your  teeth 
get  naturally  shining  clean  —  and 
breath  is  "romance-clean",  too. 
Colgate  Tooth  Powder's  tangy  fla- 
vor refreshes  the  whole  mouth. 


SWEETENS  the 

breath!  Colgate  Tooth 
Powder  keeps  you 
"kissable". 


let  him  kiss  her,  and  it  would  be  the  same  as 
ever. 

Bill  was  up  reading  in  the  room  they 
shared,  and  when  Dave  came  in  he  put  the 
book  down  and  asked,  "Well,  how  did  you 
make  out?" 

"All  right,"  Dave  said.  He  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  discuss  it  with  Bill,  the  way  he  had 
once  discussed  almost  everything  with  him. 
"What  are  you  reading?" 

Bill  ignored  the  question.  "She's  turned 
out  mighty  nicely,"  he  said.  "How  old  is  she 
now,  anyway?" 

"Who,  Lorrie?"  Dave  was  a  little  startled 
at  Bill's  interest,  and  rather  pleased.  Bill  had 
always  made  fun  of  Lorrie  and  him  before, 
called  Lorrie  "that  kid  with  all  the  legs," 
and  asked  him  why  he  didn't  pick  something 
that  looked  more  like  a  girl.  "  She's  eighteen," 
Dave  said,  "the  same  as  me." 

Bill  smiled.  "Oh,  no,  shrimp,  not  the  same 
as  you,"  he  said,  and  yawned.  "Well,  let's 
turn  in." 

The  day  was  one  of  those  terribly  hot  ones 
you  can  get  in  September,  the  last  fierce 
blast  of  a  dying  summer.  Dave's  shirt  was 
sticking  to  him  before  he  got  halfway  down 
the  hill,  and  he  thought  with  pleasure  of  how 
good  the  water  would  feel,  and  that  the  heat 
would  be  an  excuse  for  staying  a  long  time. 
Maybe  Lorrie  would  even  bring  lunch,  the 
way  she  sometimes  did,  and  they  would  go 
back  into  the  grove  in  their  wet  suits  and  eat 
in  the  shade — peanut-butter-and-catchup 
sandwiches  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  chocolate- 
marshmallow  cookies  and  bottles  of  pop  that 
had  been  cooling  in  the  pond. 


1^  We  may  not  be  always  rewarded 
^  for  our  deeds,  but  we  are  usually 
sure  to  be  judged  by  our  misdeeds. 

—MAURICE  SWITZER: 
Meditations  of  Marcus  O'Rolius 
(Kelly-Springfield). 


All  at  once  he  felt  so  good  that  he  let  out  a 
yip  and  began  running  down  the  hill,  hot  as  it 
was.  Everything  was  perfect.  There  wasn't 
anybody  in  their  part  of  the  pond,  just  a  few 
small  boys  swimming  without  suits  in  the 
cove — he  could  hear  their  shrill  voices  and 
get  a  glimpse  of  a  pair  of  skinny  legs  now  and 
then  when  one  of  them  dove  from  the  big 
rock.  It  didn't  seem  so  long  ago  that  he  had 
been  swimming  there  himself,  dog-paddling 
breathlessly  and  belly-whacking  from  the 
rock — and  yet  in  another  way  it  seemed  for- 
ever since  then,  like  a  dream  that  had  never 
really  happened. 

He  got  undressed  in  the  bushes,  and  had 
just  emerged  in  his  trunks  when  Lorrie  came 
down  the  path.  She  was  already  in  her  suit,  a 
suit  he  had  never  seen  before,  just  two  brief 
pieces,  bright  red,  with  a  short  white  terry- 
cloth  coat  over  it,  and  he  saw  that  she  was 
swinging  a  white  bathing  cap  in  her  hand, 
though  he  had  never  known  her  to  wear  a  cap 
before.  Her  hair  was  as  smooth,  as  perfectly 
groomed  as  it  had  been  the  night  before  when 
she  was  dressed  up,  and  she  was  the  same 
even  golden  tan  all  over,  without  a  scratch 
or  a  bruise. 

"Hello,"  Dave  said,  and  then  turned  away 
and  yelled  over  his  shoulder,  "I'll  race  you 
into  the  water!" 

He  ran  and  plunged  in,  without  waiting 
for  her  to  catch  up  to  him  the  way  he  usually 
did,  and  when  he  came  up,  gasping  and  shak- 
ing the  water  out  of  his  ears,  she  was  in  too. 
She  had  the  cap  on,  imprisoning  her  hair,  and 
she  was  swimming  almost  lazily,  without  her 
customary  strenuous  pulling  and  kicking. 

He  swam  in  front  of  her,  showing  off  his 
crawl,  and  when  he  had  finished  she  clapped 
her  hands  a  little  and  said,  "That's  good, 
Dave— that's  fine — much  better  than  last 
summer." 

He  came  back  toward  her  slowly,  the  hap- 
piness draining  out  of  him.  What  more  could 
she  have  said  ?  He  hadn't  expected  that  much. 
He  had  thought  she  would  kid  him.  "Well, 
aren't  you  something,  Johnny  WeismuUer? 
Keep  on  practicing  and  one  of  these  days 
(Continued  on  Page  119) 


IF  yOU-R  MAiR 

LOOKS  LIKE  THIS 
 > 


IT 

SHOULD 
LOOK 
UKE 
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don't  use  greasjy pomades., 
brittle  iacquer  or  sticky  hair  oil. 


Your  beautician  will  tell  you  there's 
nothing  else  like  Suave  to  make  hair 
miraculously  obedient  .  .  .  whisper- 
soft,  kissable  .  .  .  starry-bright  .  .  . 
Keeps  every  tress  perfectly  in 
place,  and  safe  from  parching  sun- 
light. Rinses  out  instantly.  It's 
the  amazing,  new  cosmetic  for  hair 
that  outsells  ALL  women's  hair- 
dressings!  Greaseless— not  a  hair  oil. 
No  alcohol!  For  the  whole  family. 
At  beauty  shops,  drug  and  jJepart- 
ment  stores.  SOe  and  91 


"The  fOMmftie 
for  hair** 
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TANGY  SUMMER  SALAD  .  .  .  Excite  lazy  appetites  on  a  warm  day 

with  this  cool,  green  dream  of  a  jellied 
salad.  Lime  Jell-O's  "locked-in"  flavor  as- 
sures a  tart  and  tantalizing  tang! 

Dissolve  Jell-O  in  hot  water.  Add  vine- 
gar, grated  onion,  salt,  and  pepper.  Turn 
1  cup  of  mixture  into  10  x  5  x  3-inch  loaf 
pan  and  chill  until  slightly  thickened.  Ar- 
range cucumber  slices  in  mixture.  Chill 
until  firm. 

Chill  remaining  Jell-O  mixture  until 
slightly  thickened.  To  1  Yx  cups,  add  cot- 
tage cheese  and  diced  vegetables.  Turn 
onto  firm  Jell-O  in  mold.  Chill  until  firm.  Then  pour  remaining  1  ^4  cups  of 
Jell-O  over  cheese  and  vegetable  layer.  Chill  until  firm.  Slice  and  serve  on 
crisp  lettuce  with  mayonnaise.  Makes  8  to  10  servings. 


2  packages  Lime  Jell-O 

3%  cups  hot  water 

2  tablespoons  vinegar 

2  teaspoons  grated  onion 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Dash  of  pepper 

}^  cup  sliced  scored  cucumber 

1  cup  cottage  cheese 

^cup  finely  diced  green  pepper 

^  cup  finely  diced  carrot 

3;jcup  finely  diced  cucumber 


TOT'S  PARTY  TREAT. 


1  package  Raspberry,  Straw- 
berry, or  Cherry  Jell-O 

2  cups  hot  liquid  (fruit  juice 
and  water,  or  all  water) 

Decorated  cookies 


.High  spot  of  a  youngster's  party: 
shimmering,  ruby-red  Jcll-O, 
each  serving  topped  with  a  cooky 
.  .  .  each  cooky  topped  with  a 
young  guest's  name! 

Just  dissolve  Jcll-O  in  hot 
liquid.  Turn  into  sherbet  glasses 
and  chill  until  firm. 
Make  icing  by  creaming  V/i  teaspoons  butter  with  cup 
sifted  confectioners'  sugar,  1  tablespoon  cream,  !4  teaspoon 
vanilla,  and  dash  of  salt.  To  spell  out  children's  names  on 
cookies,  force  icing  through  a  paper  cornucopia.  I'lace  a 
couky  on  each  .serving  of  Jell-O.  Makes  4  to  6  servings. 


JKLL-O  ■■  A  RCailTKnlD  TnADC  MAKK  OP  OINCnAI.  FOODS  COnPOnATION 
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{Continued  {rom  Page  117) 
3t  really  be  able  to  do  that  crawl."  In- 
eji  she  had  applauded  him  and  told  him  it 
as  ne,  and  he  wasn't  satisfied.  What  was 
leiiatter  with  him,  anyway? 
\  ten  he  got  up  to  her  he  reached  out 
ii  ly,  before  he  could  think  about  it,  and 
jli  d  her  head  under.  She  hated  to  be 
ic  'd.  She  would  come  up  spluttering  mad 
ic  .plash  water  at  him  furiously,  and  he 
on  1  grab  her  wrists  and  kiss  her. 

i  t  she  only  rubbed  the  water  out  of  her 
lejand  shook  her  head  a  little  and  said 
jii  y,  "You  know  I  don't  like  to  be  ducked, 
a  ."  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  tell 
\x  c  was  sorry,  feeling  dumb  and  clumsy 
ic  wful. 

7;y  swam  around  a  little  more,  and  then 
e  climbed  up  on  the  dock  and  lay  in  the 
n  -^he  hadn't  brought  lunch,  so  he  knew 
e  ould  be  going  home  before  very  long, 
ic  hey  still  hadn't  really  said  anything  to 
c  other  at  all.  He  tried  to  think  of  the 

ii  >  they  had  talked  about  before  she  went 
,•: ,  but  he  couldn't  remember^ 

'■  hool  starts  ne.xt  week.  Won  t  it  seem 
n  not  to  be  going  back  to  Gaynor?" 
I  r  eyes  were 
):  1  and  her  thick 
shniadelongshad- 
;  on  her  cheeks. 
;  anted  to  kiss  her 
D  than  he  ever  had 
;  ) r e ,  but  he 
I  n't.andhedidn't 
ii  why. 

couldn't  imag- 
:  lint;  back  now," 
L  .aid.  "It's  like 
'  hing  that  hap- 
I  I  a^es  ago,  in  an- 
r  life." 

■  at  was  the  way 
lad  felt  about 
:,  minginthecove, 
t  had  been  years 
e  then.  High 
)1  had  been  only 
past  year,  a 
leof  months  ago. 
'd  like  to  go 
,"  he  said,  and 
L)ed,  because  it 
't  anything  to 
and  besides,  he 
light  strangely 
ihis  voice  was  go- 
to shake.  "It 

d  be  fun,"  he  added  after  a  minute,  "to 
itfhat  the  old  place  looks  like  when  you 

you  don't  have  to  go  any  more." 
e  sat  up  and  clasped  her  arms  around 
egs  and  looked  off  across  the  pond.  "I 
t  want  to  go  back,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
:  to  go  back  to  anything.  There's  too 
a  ahead." 

lere  was  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the 
behind  them,  and  Bill  af)peared  on  the 
in  his  bathing  trunks.  Dave  had  for- 

;n  that  his  brother  had  been  stopping 

1  here  for  a  quick  swim  on  these  hot 

,  when  he  came  home  for  lunch  from 
He  couldn't  have  known  Dave  and 

ie  were  here — yet  Dave  felt  an  unreason- 

inger  at  sight  of  him. 

vVell,  hello,  you  two!"  Bill  said.  "How's 

rater?" 

;rie  smiled  up  at  him,  pushing  the  hair 
:  from  her  forehead.  "Wonderful,"  she 
"It  will  make  a  new  man  of  you." 
[  don't  know,"  Bill  said.  "That  might 
ppoint  some  people  who  like  the  old  one. ' ' 
e  grinned  and  gave  that  little  salute  of 
and  dove  into  the  water,  without  any 
icular  skill  yet  easily  and  cleanly.  He 
n  a  few  strokes  and  then  climbed  out 
stood  with  the  water  glistening  on  his 
/n,  compact,  well-knit  body,  letting  the 
dry  him.  And  Dave  hated  him.  It  was 
final  touch  of  awfulness,  that  he  should 
his  own  brother. 

Sow's  the  advertising  business,  Bill?" 
ie  asked  him. 

iVell,  it's  very  broadening.  Yesterday  I 
a  piece  on  neckties,  and  today  I'm  ex- 
ig  the  virtues  of  a  stacker  hood  for 
lers." 


"What  on  earth  is  a  stacker  hood?" 

Bill  looked  at  her.  "You  wouldn't  really 
want  to  know,  would  you?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "Yes,  I  would.  I  want  to 
know  all  sorts  of  things." 

Dave  closed  his  eyes.  He  pretended  to  go 
to  sleep,  and  after  a  couple  of  minutes  they 
lowered  their  voices.  He  could  not  hear  what 
they  were  saying,  but  he  could  hear  that 
they  talked  on  and  on,  and  laughed,  and 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  it. 

Finally  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  it 
was  as  though  a  wound-up  spring  inside  of 
him  uncoiled  and  propelled  him  away  from 
there,  sent  him,  hastily  dressed  again,  run- 
ning along  the  path.  When  Bill  caught  up 
with  him,  Dave's  breath  was  coming  in  long 
sobs,  as  though  he  had  been  running  for 
hours,  though  it  was  only  a  minute  or  two. 

"What's  the  matter?  "  Bill  asked  him,  and 
then  used  his  name  for  the  first  time  in  years. 
"What's  the  matter,  Dave?" 

"You!"  Dave  gasped.  "Haven't  you  got 
enough  girls  of  your  own?" 

Bill  stared  at  him.  He  put  out  his  hand  to 
touch  Dave's  shoulder,  but  Dave  jerked 
away.  "Listen,"  Bill 
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By  l..aura  E.  Do(wil«>r 

Music  and  moonlight  and  flowers; 
these  three 
Were  robes  that  you  wore  with 
such  fluid  grace 
That  their  lovely  witchery  dazzled 
me 

And  lent  a  radiance  to  your  face, 

Till  I  watched  you  stand  one  day  ii 
the  rain, 
From  music  and  moonlight  and 
flowers  apart; 
Then  I  saw  at  last  you  were  thin  and 
plain, 

And  I  knew  that  I  loved  you  with 
all  my  heart. 


★    ★     ★     ★  ★ 
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said  softly.  "Listen, 
what's  the  matter 
with  you?  Do  you 

think    I'd  I'm 

your  brother,  Dave." 
He  frowned  and  shook 
his  head,  as  though 
trying  to  clear  it.  "I 
was  just  talking  to 
her,  that's  all— just 
talking  to  her." 

Dave  stood  there, 
and  the  anger  and 
the  hatred  faded  and 
all  he  felt  was  lone- 
liness. 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "I 
know.  I  was  only 
kidding." 

"Well  then,"  Bill 
said,  grinning,  "goon 
back  there  and  talk 
to  her  yourself." 

Dave  shook  his 
head.  "No,"  he  said. 
"You  go.  I  haven't 
anything  to  say  to 
her." 

He  went  on  up  the 
hill  without  looking 
back.  He  stood  at  the  top,  in  front  of  the 
high  school,  for  a  long  time,  until  two  girls 
came  from  the  back  of  the  building  and 
began  pointing  to  the  windows  and  arguing 
about  something.  After  a  minute  one  of  them 
called  out  to  him. 

"Isn't  that  the  library,  where  those  two 
tall  windows  are?"  He  said  it  was,  and  the 
girl  said,  "See?"  to  her  friend,  and  then 
turned  and  looked  at  him. 

She  was  a  redhead,  with  bright  blue 
eyes  and  a  button  nose  and  legs  that  were 
too  long  for  her. 

"We're  freshmen,"  she  said.  "At  least  we 
will  be  when  school  starts  next  week.  Do  you 
go  here?" 

"No,  not  any  more,"  he  said,  and  then 
added,  before  he  knew  the  words  were  in  his 
mind,  "I'm  starting  at  State  College  the  end 
of  the  month." 

"Oh!"  the  girl  breathed.  "You're  a  col- 
lege man ! "  She  turned  to  hear  something  her 
friend  was  whispering,  and  then  looked  at 
him  again,  harder,  and  said,  "Aren't  you 
Dave  Bannon?" 

When  he  smiled  and  said  he  was,  she  said, 
"Oh!"  again,  in  that  same  awed  voice, 
and  then  her  face  flamed  as  red  as  her  hair 
and  she  and  her  friend  ran  giggling  across 
the  lawn  to  the  path. 

Dave  looked  after  her  for  a  minute.  She 
was  a  funny  little  kid,  but  when  she  grew 
out  of  the  gawky  stage  she'd  probably  be  all 
right.  In  about  four  years,  when  she  was 
eighteen  or  so,  she'd  probably  be  quite  a 
dish. 

Oh,  he  thought,  you're  a  college  man! 

He  settled  his  shoulders  back  a  little  and 
went  briskly  toward  home,  not  shuffling  his 
feet,  whistling  softly  to  himself,    the  end 


There's  no  finer  tuna 

in  all  the  world ! 


Star-Kist  packs  only  the  smaller,  milder  tuna  fish.  These 
smaller  tuna  are  tender,  finer-textured  and  naturally  make 
your  recipes  taste  better.  Try  Star-Kist  Scalloped  Tuna.  Once 
you  taste  the  difference,  you'll  choose  Star-Kist  every  time! 


STAR 


y,  teaspoon  pepper 

2  cups  n,ilk  solid  Pock 

1  7-  ox.  con  Star  K.  ^^j, 

(or  New  Chunk  Style^ 
,Jp  thinly  sliced  on.ons 


--••^'•^•■"'^irMer^rarsarine 

„ek  butter      saucepan,  blencl  u^  ,„  J  ,h,ck 

::l'n,  a„a  c.,oU  ovet  >»;  »  ™ons  in  aUetnate  Wets  ,n 
!„eJ.  Arrange  P"-""' "^^j  cassett.les.  Pour  sauce  over 

greasec,  .-,uart  c.seto  «  «  -  ^^^^^^  ,  „  8. 

all  and  bake  in  V>  f-o 

c  .M  Pack  or  Chunk  Style  Grated 
'»"^*«tKistquar.tyisthesan,e! 


FREE  TUNA  RECIPE  BOOK:  Mail  coupon  below  for  24-page 
booklet  lillcil  with  exciting,  kitchen-tested  tuna  recipes. 
Illustrated  in  color.  You'll  want  to  try  these  new  ideas  soon! 


I  Star-Kist  Tuna,  Dept. 4^ 

I  Terminal  Island,  Calif, 

I  Please  send  me  FREF,,  a  copy  of  the  Star-Kist  Tuna 

I  D  „^;.,„  n„.,i,i„. 


I 


L 


Recipe  Booklet 


Name_ 


Address- 
City  


_Zone_ 


-State- 
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LADIES'  JIOMK 


Make  him  happy 

Make  it 
Lemon ! 


Crust 


Easy,  Quick...with  the  new 

Pillsbury 
PIE  CRUST  MIX 

and  Fresh  Lemons 

Here's  homemade  lemon  pie  that's  sure  to  make  you  the 
hght  of  his  Ufe.  You  can't  miss  when  you  make  it  with  the 
new  Pillsbury  Pie  Crust  Mix.  (Recipe  on  package.)  Light, 
flaky,  rich-flavored  crust  plus  the  deUcious  tang  of  Sunkist 
lemons  in  the  filling  . .  .  and  so  easy.  Nine  full  ounces  in  the 
package  makes  two  big  pie  shells,  or  one  big  two-crust  pie. 


.••**•• 


:•  iJiiST  •: 
•.•  .WW,  .•; 

Ann  PillMbury  him  develof«;fJ 
a  neW  pie  crunt  mix  in  hiT 
kilx;hen  to  Have  you  time  in 
your  kiUrhen,  and  give  you 
perfect  rc-Hult^i  every  time. 


Tender,  "short"  crust— the  light,  flaky  kind 
Rich  flavor  of  fine  shortening 
Mixes  quickly.  Soft,  pliable— rolls  out  easily 
Fast— fix  while  oven  heats 
Ju.st  add  water,  mix,  roll  out 


©P  M. 


SAVE  PILLSBURY  EXTRA-VALUE  COUPONS 

(il  l  v;ilii;il)li-  ;irli<lcH  ill  ri-;il  H.ivitiXH  on 
l'illHl)ury  coupon  plan.  lOacli  I'illHliiiry 
pilckfiK'-  K'vcH  you  extra- value  coupo^H. 
VJtWh-  for  free  booklet  Ut  l'ii.i>iiiuiiy, 
liox  I.OO,  M iiini!.'ipoliH,  MinnewjUi. 


HATS  off  to  those  of  you  doing  double  duty  and  doing  it 
well — career  girls  by  day,  kitchen  Jills  after  six.  It  isn't 
easy,  but  it's  fun.  Producing  for  very  little  money  in  very 
little  time  a  dinner  that  your  partner  rates  good,  if  not  a  minor 
miracle,  is  as  thrilling  as  a  compliment  from  your  boss  at  the 
office.  Tie  on  your  apron !  Here  are  more  meals  as  crisp  as  pique. 


Keepers  of  the  IIoa.<9e 

Chipped-Beef  Casserole 
Cucumber  Coleslaw 
Butterscotch  Rice  Pudding 

A  honiemaker  is  a  housekeeper  plus. 
Though  the  plus  is  most  important,  ev- 
ery woman  knows  she  has  to  be  a  house- 
keeper before  she  can  call  herself  a 
homemaker.  An  intelligently  stocked 
cupboard  shelf  is  one  of  the  prerequi- 
sites. If  you're  just  beginning  to  learn 
to  make  a  home,  don't  leave  this  very 
important  aid  to  a  meal  in  a  hurrv  out 
of  your  general  plan.  Always  have  some 
"keepers"  in  the  house.  You  never 
know  when  you're  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  produce  a  good  meal  quickly. 

CHIPPED-BEEF  CASSEROLE 

Shred  pound  chipped  beef,  pulling  it 
apart  with  your  fingers.  Saute  with  1 
onion,  chopped,  and  1  cup  diced,  cooked 
potatoes  in  .3  tablespoons  bacon  fal. 
When  potatoes  are  brown  and  beef  is 
well  frizzled,  add  1  can  condensed  mush- 
room soup  and  '/2  ca"  water.  Simmer 
until  sauce  smooths  and  blends  well  with 
beef  and  polatoes.  Four  into  casserole. 
Top  with  buttered  crumbs  and  bake 
]  .S-20  minutes  in  moderate  oven,  3.50°  F. 

BLITTERSCOTCH  PUDDING 

Prepare  rice  puddinf;  made  from  I  pack- 
age rice  pudding  and  milk,  foilowiuf;  di- 
rections on  packafje.  Mell  2  tablespoons 
butter  or  margarine  in  small  skillet. 
Blend  in  2  tablespoons  bro«  n  suf;ar  and 
cookover  lowlieal  unlil  thick  an<l  sirupy. 
Pour  into  the  rice  puddin<;  while  hot. 
M  i\  and  cool.  Add  t'lioppcd  nuts  or  dates 
if  vou  happen  to  have  ibeni. 


Alfr4'N4*4» 

Avocado  CliilihurKcrs 
'roiiiato  Salad  — 

itliK;  (  !lic«-sc  l>r4-Hsi>iK 
I'VchIi  l'iii<-appl<; 


It  isn't  too  early  to  have  a  meal  on  the 
porch — the  portable  type  you  can  toss 
off  in  a  hurry  in  the  kitchen  and  eat 
leisurely  from  trays.  You're  both  fond  of 
hamburgers.  You  do  like  to  experiment 
with  new  ways  to  fix  them.  Here's  one  I 
can  guarantee  you'll  like  if  you  are  at 
all  fond  of  chile  con  carne. 

AVOCADO  CHILIBLRGERS 

Half  poimd  ground  beef  will  make  2  fat 
hamburgers.  If  you  can  eat  two  apiece, 
of  course,  buy  a  pound.  To  \^  pound 
ground  beef,  add  teaspoon  chili  pow- 
der, 1  small  onion,  chopped,  teaspoon 
salt  and  a  little  freshly  firound  pepper. 
Mix  well  and  shape  and  flatten  into 
patties.  W  hether  you  broil  or  pan-broil 
the  patties  is  up  to  you,  but  if  you  broil 
them,  do  try  this.  Cut  a  square  of 
aluminum  foil  large  enough  to  hold  the 
two  patties.  Ground  meat  has  a  way  of 
sticking  to  the  broiler  rack,  making  it 
hard  to  turn.  Broil  it  on  foil — no  muss, 
no  fuss — and  you  won't  have  to  wash 
the  broiler  or  a  pan. 

^  hen  hamburgers  are  about  ready  for 
the  buns,  peel  half  an  avocado,  (^ut  into 
thin  slices,  cut  slices  in  half.  Split  and 
toast  buns.  Arrange  sliced  avocado  on 
one  half  of  each  bun.  Salt  and  top  with 
the  ground-beef  patty  and  the  other  half 
bun.  Avocado  takes  place  of  butter  or 
margarine.  Add  a  dollop  of  chili  sauce, 
if  that's  the  wav  vou  like  it. 


Ilttunil  by  llie  lluilitet 

Quick  Boiled  Dinner 
Sour-('reain  MustanI  Dressing 
(Fiii^crbread 
Apple  Topping 


You  do  watil  some  new  spring  clothes. 
'I'he  sofa  really  does  need  a  new  slip 
cover  hadly.  You  make  up  your  mind  to 
cut  r-orners  wherever  you  cati.  You 
start  on  the  grocery  hills.  Though  prices 
are  low(;r  than  last  year  at  this  time;, 
you  c(»id(l  still  set  your  table  more 
economically  than  you  do.  You  think  of 
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the  things  your  mother  used  to  cook 
when  she  was  in  an  economy  mood.  You 
remember  her  good  boiled  dinner,  the 
fragrant  hot  gingerbread  and  green- 
apple  sauce.  These  good  things  took 
lime  that  you  do  not  have.  But  with  to- 
day's mixes,  canned  foods  and  inge- 
nuity', you  can  have  a  similar  meal  and 
much  more  quickly. 

QUICK  BOILED  DINM:R 

Scrub  2—3  small  new  potatoes.  Leave 
uhole.  Clean  and  remove  root  ends  of 
•  2  dozen  scallions,  scrape  and  quarter 
2—3  carrots  and  cut  head  young  green 
cabbage  into  quarters.  Open  and  slice 
one  12 -ounce  can  corned  beef.  Cook 
carrots  and  potatoes  in  boiling  sailed 
water  until  half  tender.  This  will  take 
about  10  minutes.  Next,  lay  the  cabbage 
quarters  over  potatoes  and  carrots;  next, 
the  green  onions;  and  last,  the  shced 
corned  beef.  Cover  and  steam  until  cab- 
l)age  is  tender.  The  corned  beef,  onions 
and  cabbage  shouldn't  be  dowii  in  vege- 
table liquid,  but  should  steam  on  top  of 
the  other  vegetables.  Serve  on  a  platter, 
dressed  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little 
melted  butter  or  margarine. 

Combine  2  parts  thick  sour  cream 
with  1  part  prepared  mustard.  Serve  as 
a  spread  for  corned  beef  and  the  vege- 
tables— wonderful  with  either. 

GINGERBREAD  ^  ITH 
APPLE  TOPPING 

Bake  gingerbread  from  a  mix,  following 
ilirections  on  package.  Serve  warm  or 
ci)ld  with  apple  topping: 

Beat  I  egg  w  bite  till  stiff.  Add  2  table- 
spoons sugar  gradually — beating  well 
after  each  addition.  Add  cup  canned 
or  thawed  frozen  applesauce,  IH  tea- 
spoons lemon  juice, a  little  grated  lemon 
riiid.  Serve  on  squares  of  gingerbread. 


Southern  Castom 

Louisiana  Chicken  With  Rice 
Green  Salad 
Banana  Fingers 
With  Strawberrv  Sauce 


Broilers  are  more  your  meal-for-two 
size  than  fryers.  You  needn't  consist- 
ently broil  a  broiler  or  fry  a  fryer. 
Here's  a  way  a  Southern  friend  treats 
either  one.  It's  good,  and  you  can  count 
or>  this  dish  as  a  dinner  special  all  sum- 
mer long.  It's  like  smothered  chicken 
with  a  Creole  accent. 

LOUISIANA  CHICKEN 

Have  a  broiler  or  small  fryer  cut  into  4 
sections.  ^  ash,  and  remove  tail.  Drain. 
Fry  in  3  tablespoons  bacon  fat  until 
golden  brown.  Remove  from  fat  and 
make  a  roux  by  blending  in  2  table- 
spoons flour  and  cooking  until  dark 
brown  but  not  burned — stir  constantly. 
Add  }4:  green  pepper,  diced,  a  little 
chopped  parsley,  34  cup  chopped  onion, 
2  green  onion  tops,  chopped.  Season 
with  1  teaspoon  salt,  ^  teaspoon  pepper 
and  1  teaspoon  orcestershire  sauce. 
Add  1  J/2  cups  water,  a  dash  of  cayenne, 
a  dash  of  Tabasco  sauce  and  a  pinch  of 
thyme.  A  little  more  salt  may  be  needed, 
so  taste.  Cover  and  simmer  until  chicken 
is  tender,  about  25  minutes.  Broilers 
won't  take  long,  as  they  are  just  about 
done  when  you  finish  frying  them.  Serve 
with  fluffy  rice. 


BANANA  FINGERS  M  ITH 
STRAWBERRY  SAUCE 

Peel  1  banana.  Cut  in  half  lengthwise 
and  in  half  again  crosswise.  Cream  14 
package  cream  cheese  with  1  tablespoon 
cream  until  soft  and  smooth.  Put 
banana  pieces  together  with  cheese, 
sandwich-fashion.  Roll  in  crushed  com 
flakes  or  chopped  nuts.  Serve  with  sug- 
ared, sliced,  fresh  or  frozen  strawberries 
poured  over  them.  Omit  the  cheese,  if 
you  like,  just  rolling  the  banana  strips 
in  nuts  or  crushed  com  flakes. 


Second  Appearance 

Fish  Puff 
Asparagus  —  Browned  Butter 
Fruit  Salad 


A  saucer  of  cold  leftover  fish  is  never 
very  inspiring.  You  could  cream  it — 
but  no,  you've  done  that  so  nianv  time? 
before.  You  haven't  any  mushrooms, 
or  any  other  elegancies  to  transform  it 
into  a  fancy  dish.  But  you  do  have  po- 
tatoes and  seasonings — the  old  stand- 
bys.  You  evolve  a  fish  puff — a  dish  to  be 
remembered  when  there's  cold  fish  in 
the  refrigerator  or  a  can  of  tuna  on  the 
shelf. 

FISH  PUFF 

Flake  enough  cooked,  drained  or  canned 
tuna  fish  to  make  1  cupful.  Add  1  table- 
spoon minced  onion,  1  tablespoon  minced 
parsley  and  a  little  pepper.  Combine 
w  ith  2  cups  mashed  potatoes.  For  speed, 
use  the  new  potato  powder  for  making 
mashed  potatoes  quickly  by  adding 
teaspoon  salt  and  J'2  cup  milk  to  1 3^  cups 
boiling  water.  Stir  in  }/2  cup  quick 
mashed-potato  powder  and  beat  with  a 
fork  or  wooden  spoon  like  mad  until 
smooth.  To  the  fish-and-potato  mixture 
add  1  egg  beaten  hght.  Reseason  to  taste. 
Add  1  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine. 
Pour  into  2  individual  or  1  larger  greased 
casserole  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven, 
450°  F.,  15  minutes  or  until  brown. 

Since  baking-powder  biscuits  take 
same  time  and  temperature,  you  could 
stir  up  a  batch  from  a  mix  and  bake 
along  with  the  fish.  The  dropped-biscuit 
recipe  on  the  package  is  the  quickest  and 
easiest. 


Broiler  Business 

Barbecued  Ham  and  Beans 

Green  Salad 
Strawberries  in  Orange  Juice 


The  next  time  you're  going  to  have 
broiled  ham  and  green  beans  on  the 
menu  at  the  same  time,  try  this: 

BARBECUED  HAM  AND  BEANS 

Precook  1  package  frozen  green  beans  in 
small  amount  of  salted  water  until  just 
tender.  Drain.  Do  not  add  butter  or 
margarine.  Slash  the  fat  of  a  thick 
slice  of  raw  ham.  Place  on  broiler  rack. 
Brush  with  1  tablespoon  barbecue  sauce 
(you  can  buy  this  ready  prepared).  Broil 
until  golden  brown.  Drain  off  fat  in 
broiler  pan.  Put  green  beans  underneath 
ham  in  broiler  pan.  Turn  over  ham  slice. 
Brush  with  barbecue  sauce  again  and 
broil  on  second  side.  The  juices  of  ham 
will  flavor  the  beans  deliciously. 


Tomato 


Grand  as  an  ing'-***'^"*  ^,,,u  be  wanting  as  much 
"Salad  days"  are  here  agam  -  •  ^J^/^^.^.i^gs.  Old-tune  salad- 
flavor  and  color  as  Posf^^le  m  you  ^^^^^^  pitting 
fenciers  all  know  that  there  s  n  th^^^^^  ^^^^  ,,„pel 
Personality  into  a  salad  dressing 

Tomato  French  Dressing 

.     J  1/2  teasp.  paprika 

1  tablesp.  dry  mustara  vinegar 
1  teasp.  salt  j  ^.^p  salad  oil 

3  tablesp.  sugar  j  tablesp.  grated  <jnion 

Dash  of  pepper^^  CampbeU^s Tomat^oup  .^^^ 

Combine  dry  i^^rro'^.^ndtoLTslu^  3ust  as  it 

^:::i:froL^ai'cVvi,= 

Grand  as  a  pour-on  sauce  ...  .^^^^ 

Use  Campbell's «  Soup  (       ^^^^  ^ 

as  it  comes  from  the  ^anO  Lends    P^  Delicious! 

meat  loaf,  salmon  croquettes  and  ,o, , our  recipe  me.» 

LOOK  FOR  THE  BED-AND-WMlTE  LAB,.L 


T<MUIAT^  CrMID 
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LVDIES'  HOME  JOI  RWL 


May,  194< 


\nouM  Know  I 


CANDLEWICK 


IS  SO  ENGAGING/ 

Candlewick  and  Ciandlcwick  only  has  that  f\rr  visible, 
round-ihf-fdyc  paiicrn  that  catches  the  colors  of  vour 
laf;le  setting  and  reflects  all  its  beauty  so  ijrillianlK  ! 
A  pattern  in  hand-crafted  table  crystal  as  sparkling  as 
an  engagement  ring  .  .  .  and  significant  of  pleasant  dining. 


When  she  sa\s,  "/  do  I  do 
want  candlewick'' ~  l>uy  it  for 
her  in  fine  stores  everywhere. 
Open-stock.  P;itr  ni-pr  oicr  i- 
ed  pattern. 


HAND-CRAFTED  BY  IMPERIAL  GLASS  CORP.,  BELLAIRE.  OHIO 


THE  TIIREAll  THAT  ItillVS  SO  TRUE 

{Continued  from  Page  -46) 


how  old  I  was.  I  didn't  tell  him  in  eighteen 
more  days  I  would  be  seventeen.  One  had  to 
be  eighteen  before  he  was  old  enough  to 
teach  school.  Don  Conway  knew  the  fate  of 
my  sister  when  she  was  employed  to  teach 
the  Lonesome  Valley  school.  He  knew  how 
Guy  Hawkins  had  blacked  her  eyes  with  his 
fists,  had  whipped  her  before  the  Lonesome 
Valley  pupils.  She  was  a  fair-haired,  beauti- 
ful girl  of  nineteen  when  she  had  come  to 
Lonesome  Valley.  She  went  home,  a  nervous 
wTeck,  long  be  fore  her  school  year  was  finished. 
After  I'd  seen  the  w-ay  my  sister  was  beaten 
up,  I  begged  to  go  to  Lonesome  Valley.  My 
parents  would  have  none  of  it.  They  thought 
if  I  went  hunting  trouble  I  would  get  more 
than  my  share. 

But  I  made  the  mistake  at  Landsburgh 
High  School  of  going  to  the  wrong  room.  I'd 
forgotten  the  Greenwood  County  rural 
teachers  were  having  "teachers'  examina- 
tion" in  our  American  Literature  rooHi.  And 
when  Superintendent  Harley  Staggers  mis- 
took me  for  a  rural  teacher,  an  idea  came 
to  me.  I  knew  the  school  I  wanted  if  I  passed 
the  examination.  I  made  a  Second  Class  cer- 
tificate. Then  I  had  John  Hampton,  a  rural 
teacher  and  friend,  contact  John  Conway 
and  get  the  school  for  me.  Superintendent 
Staggers  didn't  want  me  to  go  to  Lonesome 
Valley.  But  there  wasn't  anything  he  could 
do  about  it,  after  John  Conway,  Lonesome 
Valley  district-school  trustee,  recommended 
me.  That  was  why  I  was  here  to  teach  school. 

When  Don  and  I  reached  the  schoolhouse, 
at  least  thirty-five  pupils  were  waiting  out- 
side. Guy  Hawkins  and  Ova  Salyers  were 
standing  together  near  the  coalhouse  with 
their  tom-and-tattered  first-grade  books. 
They  were  larger  than  either  Don  or  I. 
They  were  older  than  I.  They  looked  at  me 
when  I  said  "Good  morning"  to  them.  Many 
of  the  pupils  turned  shyly  away  and  did  not 
speak.  They  were  waiting  for  the  schoolhouse 
to  be  unlocked  so  they  could  rush  in  and  se- 
lect their  seats.  Each  had  his  dinner  basket 
or  bucket  in  his  hand.  The  majority  carried 
tattered-edged  and  backless  books. 

The  girls  wore  pigtails  down  their  backs, 
tied  with  all  colors  of  ribbons.  They  wore 
clean  print  dresses  and  they  were  barefooted. 
Not  one  pupil  in  my  school,  large  or  small, 
bo\-  or  girl,  wore  a  pair  of  shoes.  Wearing 
gloves  on  their  hands  in  summer  was  the 
same  to  them  as  wearing  shoes  on  their  feet. 
They  just  didn't  do  it. 

"Well,  I'm  opening  the  door,"  I  said,  to 
break  the  silence  of  my  pupils. 

When  I  opened  the  door,  they  laughed, 
screamed  and  raced  for  the  schoolhouse. 
Their  shyness  was  gone  now.  There  was  a 
mad  scramble  to  get  inside  the  schoolhouse 
for  seats.  Often  two  pupils  wanted  to  sit  by 


the  same  person.  No  trouble  with  Guy  am 
Ova.  They  walked  inside  reluctantly  and  sai. 
down  on  the  boys'  side  farthest  from 
desk. 

"Let  me  make  an  announcement  to  you.' 
I  said,  after  walking  up  to  my  desk.  "Then 
will  no  longer  be  a  girls'  side  and  a  boys'  side 
Sit  anyplace  you  want  to." 

They  looked  strangely  at  one  another.  Not 
one  boy  would  cross  to  the  girls'  side.  Not  one 
girl  would  cross  to  the  boys'  side.  In  Lone- 
some Valley  it  was  hard  to  break  a  teaching 
tradition  more  than  a  century  old.  But  aftei 
I  had  been  to  high  school,  where  there  were 
no  such  things  as  a  girls'  side  and  a  boys' 
side  in  a  schoolroom,  I  didn't  see  why  it 
wouldn't  work  in  Lonesome  Valley.  Little 
I  dream  that  what  I  had  said  would  niakv 
news  in  Lonesome  Valley,  that  it  would  Ik 
talked  about  by  everybody  and  that  manyi 
would  criticize  me  and  call  my  school 
courting  school."  Boys  and  girls  sitting  to- 
gether? Who  had  ever  heard  tell  of  it? 

The  schedules  were  not  made  out  for  the 
teachers  at  the  superintendent's  office.  No 
one  had  ever  heard  of  such  routine.  Eacli 
teacher  had  to  make  his  own  schedule.  .Anc 
that  was  what  I  had  done  long  before  I  let 
home.  I  knew  what  I  had  to  teach  and  I  \\  <  i 
to  work,  dividing  my  time  as  accurateh  , 
possible  for  my  six  hours  of  actual  work 
had  to  conduct  fifty-four  classes  in  this  tii;. 
for  I  had  pupils  from  the  chart  class  to  am  t 
including  the  eighth  grade. 

When  I  walked  down  the  broad  cente: 
aisle  and  pulled  on  the  bell  rope,  the  sofi 
tones  sounded  ov^r  the  tobacco,  corn  anc 
cane  fields  and  the  lush  green  valley;  witl: 
the  ringing  of  this  bell,  school  had  begun.  1 
knew  that  not  half  the  pupils  in  the  school 
census  were  here.  There  were  104  in  the 
school  census,  of  school  age,  for  whom  the 
state  sent  per-capita  money  to  pay  for  their 
schooling.  I  had  thirty-five  pupils.  I  thought 
the  soft  tones  of  this  school  bell  through  the 
rising  mists  and  over  warm  cultivated  fields 
where  parents  and  their  children  were  tr\  ing 
to  eke  out  a  bare  subsistence  from  the  soi' 
might  bring  back  w-arm  memories  of  happ. 
school  days.  For  I  remembered  the  tones  < 
the  Plum  Grove  school  bell,  and  how  I  haa 
longed  to  be  back  in  school,  after  I  had  quit 
at  the  age  of  nine  to  work  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  day  to  help  support  my  family.  If  I 
could  have,  I  would  have  returned  to  school 
when  I  heard  the  Plum  Grove  bell.  So  I  rang 
the  bell  and  called  the  Lonesome  Valley  pu- 
pils back  to  school,  back  to  books  and  play. 

During  my  first  day,  all  I  did  was  enroll 
pupils  in  their  classes,  call  them  up  front  to 
the  recitation  seat  and  give  them  assign- 
ments in  the  few  textbooks  they  possessed. 
(Continued  on  Page  124) 
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1.  Choose  vour  paint  color 


featured 


month's  magazines  •  •  . 


from  the  rooms 
the  current 


2.  Ask  your  Kyanize  Paint  dealer  for  a  free 
Kyanize  Color  Recipe  packet.*  Each  month,  it 
contains  easy  directions  for  matching  the  paint 
color  schemes  of  the  most  interesting  rooms. 

3.  Decorate  with  Kyanize  Paints.  They  do  it 
better  .  .  ,  easier.  Kyanize  Paints  are  self- 
smoething,  flow  on  easily,  leaving  a  surface 
•without  Lrush  marks.  Walls,  ceilings,  trim  and 
furniture  fairly  sparkle  . . .  look  just  like  new. 
And  remember,  there  is  a  Kyanize  Paint  for 
every  surface. 


DECORATINGS  EASIER  WITH 


from  Color  Schemes  to  Finished  Rooms  ! 


*  If  your  dealer  is  out  of  Kyanize  Color  Recipe 
packets,  send  lOi  in  stamps  or  coin  ivith  your 
name  and  address  {please print)  to  Dept.  G-5, 
Boston  Varnish  Company,  Everett  Station, 
Boston  49,  Massachusetts. 

©  1949,  Boston  Vornish  Company 


The  OnAj  mattress  with 
lese  fasteners 

hey  lock  cotton  layers  to  the  springs, 
eliminate  annoying  tufts,  keep  cotton 
from  shifting  into  lumps  and  hollows. 
No  tufting  cords  to  restrict  coil  action. 
Here's  wonderful  comfort  that  lasts.  Ask 
your  dealer.  Restonic  Corp.,  Chicago  11. 


Aisi  sii  listilic  Diciratir  Stylii  Sifa  lids  aii  Mstiiic  Flaiifira  Mattress 


(Continued  from  Page  122) 
At  that  time  the  textbooks  were  not  fur- 
nished by  the  state.  I  knew  that  many  would 
buy  books  after  the  tobacco  crops  had  been 
sold  or  the  cane  had  been  made  into  sorghum 
and  sold.  These  were  the  money  crops  in 
Lonesome  Valley. 

While  enrolling  my  pupils,  I  made  some 
temporary  changes  in  seating.  I  often  put  a 
pupil  without  books  beside  a  pupil  with 
books,  if  they  were  in  the  same  grade.  As  I 
enrolled  the  pupils,  I  tried  to  remember  each 
name.  I  tried  to  get  acquainted  with  my  pu- 
pils. I  found  them  very  shy.  I  was  a  stranger 
among  them,  though  I  had  grown  up  under 
similar  circumstances  with  equivalent  op- 
portunities. There  were  approximately  thirty 
miles  separating  their  Lonesome  Valley  from 
my  W-HoUow.  But  I  was  a  stranger  here. 

When  I  dismissed  my  pupils  for  recess,  a 
fifteen-minute  period  between  the  beginning 
of  the  school  day  and  the  noon  hour,  I  was 
amazed  to  see  them  all  jump  up  from  their 
seats  at  the  same  time  and  try  to  be  the  first 
out  of  the  house.  Big  pupils  pushed  past  the 
little  ones,  and  there  was  so  much  confusion 
and  disorder  I  knew  they  would  never  leave 
the  room  like  this  again.  Why  were  they  run- 
ning? I  had  a  few  minutes'  work  to  do  before 
I  could  join  them  on  the  playground.  Before 
I  had  finished  this  work,  I  heard  their  uneven 
voices  singing  these  familiar  words: 

The  needle's  eye  that  does  supply 
The  thread  that  runs  so  true. 
Many  a  beau  hare  I  let  go. 
Because  I  ivanted  you. 

Many  a  dark  and  stormy  night 
When  I  went  home  with  you, 
I  stumped  my  toe  and  down  I  go. 
Because  I  ivanted  you. 


; 


I  walked  to  the  door  and 
watched  them.  They  had 
formed  a  circle,  hand  in 
hand,  and  around  and 
around  they  walked  and 
sang  while  two  pupils  held 
their  locked  hands  high 
for  the  circle  to  pass  un- 
der. Suddenly  the  two  standing,  one  inside 
the  circle  and  one  outside,  let  their  arms 
drop  dowTi  to  take  a  pupil  from  the  line. 
Then  the  circle  continued  to  march  and 
sing  while  the  two  took  the  pupil  aside 
and  asked  whether  he  would  rather  be 
a  train  or  an  automobile.  If  the  pupil 
said  he'd  rather  be  an  automobile,  he 
stood  on  one  side;  if  a  train,  he  stood  on  the 
other  of  the  two  who  held  hands.  When  they 
had  finished  taking  everybody  from  the 
circle,  the  two  groups  faced  each  other,  lined 
up  behind  their  captains.  Each  put  his  arms 
around  the  pupil  in  front  and  locked  his 
hands.  The  lines  began  to  tug;  the  first  to 
break  apart  or  to  be  pulled  forward  lost  the 
game. 

Fifteen  minutes  were  all  too  short  for  them 
to  play  The  Needle's  Eye.  I  let  recess  extend 
five  minutes  so  they  could  finish  their  sec- 
ond game.  It  had  been  a  long  time  since  I  had 
played  this  game  at  Plum  Grove.  The  words 
brought  back  pleasant  memories.  They  fas- 
cinated me.  And  my  Lonesome  Valley  pupils 
played  this  game  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
spirit  they  had !  Not  one  stood  by  to  watch. 
Because  they  were  having  the  time  of  their 
lives,  I  hated  to  ring  the  bell  for  "books."  I 
lined  them  up,  smaller  pupils  in  front  and 
larger  ones  behind,  and  had  them  march  back 
into  the  schoolroom. 

Gin  HAWKINS  and  Ova  Salyers  were  the 
last  on  the  line.  When  they  came  inside  the 
door,  Guy  asked  permission  to  go  with  Ova 
after  a  bucket  of  water.  We  didn't  have  a 
well  or  a  cistern  at  the  schoolhouse.  We  had 
to  get  water  from  some  home  in  the  district. 
I  told  them  they  could  go,  but  not  to  be  gone 
too  long,  for  the  pupils,  after  running  and 
playing,  were  thirsty.  The  July  sun  beat  down 
on  the  galvanized-tin  roof.  This  made  the 
pine  boards  so  hot  inside  they  oozed  rosin. 
Wc  raised  all  the  windows,  but  still  the  place 
was  hot. 

I  knew  the  reason  that  all  the  rural  schools 
had  to  begin  in  July,  though  the  farmers  had 


^  Friendship  consists  in  for- 
^  getting  what  one  gives  and 
remembering  what  one  re- 
ceives.       —DUMAS  THE  YOUNGER. 


objected,  because  they  needed  their  chili 
at  home  to  help  with  farm  work.  R 
schools  began  early  because  coal  was 
added  expense  for  winter  months.  The  cot 
schools  all  over  the  state  had  barely  en« 
funds  to  keep  going,  and  if  they  could  1 
school  during  the  hot  months  it  sheared  S 
a  great  expense  from  their  budgets.  Bi 
was  hard  on  the  children  and  the  teacher 
The  first  bucket  of  water  Guy  and 
brought  didn't  last  five  minutes.  The  na 
ity  of  the  pupils  were  still  thirsty.  I  sent 
and  Ova  back  for  more,  telling  them  to 
row  another  bucket.  I  sent  them  in  a  hu 
And  I  knew  I  had  to  do  something  about 
dipper  problem.  At  Plum  Grove,  too.  we 
all  drunk  from  the  same  dipper,  but  wh« 
went  to  Landsburgh  High  School  I  was  tau 
something  different. 

So  I  made  "an  important  announceme 
to  my  pupils.  I  told  them  each  had  to  bi 
his  own  drinking  cup  the  next  day.  It  cc 
be  a  glass,  teacup,  gourd,  dipper,  just 
was  his  own  and  no  one  else  drank  froir' 
My  pupils  looked  at  one  another  and  laug, 
as  if  my  announcement  were  funny 

On  Tuesday  they  brought  their  dipp 
tin  cups  and  glasses.  Only  a  few  had  forg 
ten  and  I  stopped  classwork  long  enoug> 
teach  them  how  to  make  paper  drinking  ci 
I  showed  them  how  to  take  a  clean  shee 
paper  from  a  tablet  and  fold  it  to  hold  wa 
I  had  my  pupils  use  the  dipper  to  dip  W7 
from  the  bucket  into  their  cups.  I  also  1 
rowed  another  water  bucket  from  Bex 
Conway  and  brought  it  to  school. 

Tuesday  when  I  stood  beside  Guy  H, 
kins  and  showed  him  how  to  hold  his  b 
when  he  read,  my  pupils  laughed  until  IJ 
to  stop  them.  I  was  trying  to  teach  Guy 
read  as  he  stumbled  over  the  simple  word' 
the  first-grade  reader.  I 
■^■■^■B  pupils  laughed  becai 
Guy  was  taller  by  t 
inches  than  I  was,  i 
heavier.  He  had  a  I 
neck,  almost  as  large  as 

  head,  and  a  promine 

^^^^■■^B  jaw.  His  beard  wassohea 
he  had  to  shave  every  da 
Guy  had  big  hands.  His  right  hand  cq 
ered  the  back  of  his  first  reader.  And  he 
powerful  arms.  The  muscles  rippled  undi 
clean  faded  blue  shirt.  I  measured  him 
stood  beside  him.  I  knew  that  I  wasn't  gi 
to  fight  him  unless  he  forced  me  to  fight.  I 
was  more  powerful  physically  than  I  was  .At 
the  outcome  of  our  fight  might  depend 
who  successfully  landed  the  first  hay 
to  the  other's  jaw. 

Then  I  looked  down  at  Ova  Salyers  sii 
on  the  recitation  seat.  If  it  were  not  for 
two  young  men,  I  wouldn't  have  had 
trouble  disciplining  njy  school.  All  the  oA 
pupils  were  obedient.  They  would  have  bei' 
good  in  their  classwork  if  they  had  had  t' 
proper  training.  I  had  ten-year-old  pi^i 
just  starting  to  school.  Nineteen-year-ol4 1 
the  first  grade.  Fourteen-year-olds  in  t 
second  grade.  I  had  one  twelve-year-old  gii 
in  the  eighth  grade.  They  had  not  been  m 
moted  because  they  had  never  attendetti 
full  school  term. 

"Guy,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  fin 
grade?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  about  eight  years."  he  laughed. 
"You're  not  going  to  be  in  it  any  loi 
"Why?" 

"Because  I'm  going  to  promote  you. 
morrow  you  start  in  the  second  grade." 

Then  I  had  Ova  Salyers  read.  He  had 
been  in  the  first  grade  eight  years.  I 
moted  him. 

When  these  young  men  sat  down  agai 
saw  them  look  at  each  other  and  laugh  as 
they  thought  my  promoting  them  was  funnj 
I  knew  they  accepted  school  as  a  joke.  AttI 
I  knew  there  wasn't  much  chance  of  reaaOB 
ing  with  either  one.  But  I  had  a  feeling  tbi 
time  would  come.  I  didn't  believe  they 
coming  to  school  for  any  good. 

The  following  Monday  I  stayed  at 
schoolhouse  to  do  some  work  on  my 
records  after  Don  Conway  had  gone 
with  his  sister  and  brothers.  This  was 
(Continued  on  Pate  12/1) 
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Two  kinds  of  decorative  and  practical  curtain  fabrics. 

ABOVE:  tailored  curtains  made  from  luxuriously  sheer 

Hathaway  Nylon  Marquisette.  AT  LEFT:  three  of  the 

many  styles  of  lovely  curtains  made  from  famous  Hathaway  Dots. 

Hathaway  Nylon  Marquisette  is  unlike  any  other  fabric. 

Imagine  chiffon-sheer  curtains  which  are  long-wearing  and  easy 
to  launder!  They  shrink  no  more  than  1%  in  either  direction 
because  of  a  special  process  used  only  by  Hathaway. 

Hathaway  Dots  are  known  everywhere  for  their  crisp, 
white  loveliness,  their  durability  and  their  purse-pleasing 
low  price.  Both  the  Nylon  and  the  Dots 
are  available  in  all  of  the  popular  curtain  styles. 

Freshen  up  your  house  for  Spring  with  new  curtains 
made  of  Hathaway  fabrics!  Write  for  our  practical  booklet, 
"How  To  Buy  Curtains."  Address:  Dept.  L5, 
Hathaway  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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May  I 


W/'s//  ]oii  could  fix  up  your  living  room? 

See  what  we  did  for  ^198 
plus  a  new  rug  and  a  plan , . . 

thanks  to  Alexander  SmitI 

Mary  Jean  Barnctt  of  Indianapolis 
tells  how  the  Barnetts  dressed  up  a  drab  room 
. . .  with  an  Alexander  Smith  Rug  and  a  decoratn 
plan  from  Clara  Dudley,  your  color-scheme 
consultant  at  Alexander  Smith. 


See  how  shabby  our  room  looked!  Faded 
walls.  Beaten  furniture.  Xo  rug.  Because  we 
danced  our  old  rug  into  holes,  Mother  threw 
it  out.  I  was  desperate  then.  Mv  new  deco- 
rating studies  at  Broad  Ripple  High  made 
me  itch  all  the  more  to  take  away  the  room's 
grim  look.  When  Mother  and  I  tackled  Dad, 
he  agreed  the  room  needed  fixing. 

Mother  suggested  that  we  begin  with  our 
rug.  "Jean  has  learned  that  all  re-decorating 
should  start  with  your  rug,"  she  explained 
to  Dad.  The  next  Saturday  we  all  visited 
Simpson  &  Miller's  store  here  in 
Indianapolis.  They  had  a  fascinating  selection. 


We  fell  hard  for  a  Moor-Plan  Rug  from 
Alexander  Smith.  One  of  those  marvelous 
broadloom  rugs,  ready-made  in  room  sizes  so 
you  get  the  right  fit.  Our  9' x  18' cost  $164.50. 
$32  down  and  the  balance  mf)nrhly  if  we 
wanted  terms.  The'salesman  suggested  we  fill 
out  Clara  Dudley's  Workshop  Questionnaire. 


That  Workshop  Questionnaire  brought 
this  personal  portfolio.  It  conraincd  a  plan 
worked  out  just  for  us,  with  actual  samples. 


We're  a  team.  I  liclped  Dad  paint  the 
walls  a  dream \  dark  green,  a  perfect  match, 
for  the  shade  found  in  the  new  rug  j)attemf| 
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Mi 

■ 

H 

■ 

kfher  sewed  like  tury.  That  wonderful 
1  of  drapery,  Miss  Dudley  suggested  had 
:r humming.  We  could  hardly  wait  for  it! 


What  a  "five-star  final"  when  we  rolled 
the  new  rug  out!  Mother  agreed  with  Clara 
Dvidley:  a  new  rug  gives  your  room  new  lite. 


Dad  figured  the  cost  ot  our  fixings  and  ad- 
mitted it  was  less  than  he  anticipated.  That 
inspiring  Workshop  Portfolio  helped  plenty! 


uldn't  you  be  proud  of  this  room? 

lore  it  all.  But  most  of  all,  I  love  the 
itiful  new  Alexander  Smith  Rug  which 
ted  us  off.  Itr's  so  beautiful,  so  luxurious 
ing.  Dad  says  it's  a  good  investment. 
h  its  all-wool  pile,  it  will  last  for  years, 
doesn't  it  dress  up  the  whole  room! 


Let  Clara  Dudley  help  you!  Could  you 

dream  the  Barnetts  could  do  so  much  for  so 
little?  Why  not  see  what  yon  can  do  with 
Clara  Dudley's  help.  Go  to  your  favorite 
store.  Buy  your  Alexander  Smith  Rug  or 
Carpet.  Ask  for  Clara  Dudley's  Workshop 
Questionnaire.  Or  mail  this  coupon... today  1 


Alexander  Smith 


FLO  OR- PLAN  RUGS 


BROADLOOM  CARPETS 


CLARA  DUDLEV,  Dept.  LH-8. 

ALKXANDER  SMITH  &  SONS  CARPET  CO. 

285  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  i6,  NEW  YORK 

I  enclose  25^  for  your  new  24-page  color-idea 
book,  "Colorania,"  showing  me  the  easy  way 
to  work  out  my  color  schemes  on  a  low  budget. 

Name  . —  

Address  

Cily   Slate  
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Sei-Ector— 'i/rns  radio, 
and  electrical  appliances, 
ON  atld  n  '     SI  4  95. 


Bvyft-T— kitchen  clock, 
irnri/,  jrhifc,  red, 
,,■  i.l:,.  .  S4.95. 


Little  Iel— alarm, 
broini  or  ivory 
colored  plastic.  $4.95. 


Start  them 
off  on  time ! 


CHOOSE  FROM  THE  WORLD'S 
LARGEST  SELECTION- $^95 


Handsome,  silent  Telechron  electric 
clocks  never  need  winding,  oiling, 
or  regulating,  and  the  long-life, 
self-starting  Telechron  motor 
makes  them  the  most  dependable 
electric  clocks  in  the  world. 
Telechron  Inc.,  Ashland,  Mass. 
A  General  Electric  Affiliate. 


ALL  Pmces  PLUS  TAX.  PRICES  AND  SPCCIPICATIONt 
SUBJECT  TO  CHANCE  WITHOUT  NOTICE 


Deioratob— fciVr//c»  clock, 
colored  face,  vhite 
cut-out  numeral  hmni 
and  handa.  S5.95. 


\ini,(;x— <//«r//i, 
I  tear  I'lerii/loH  rom', 
(/old-colored 
metal  trim.  $2S.OO. 


(Continued  from  I'agc  121) 
first  afternoon  I  had  stayed  at  scliool  after  all 
my  pupils  had  gone.  The  room  was  silent  and 
I  was  busy  working  when  I  heard  soft  foot- 
steps walking  around  the  building.  Through 
the  w-indow  I  saw  Guy  Hawkins'  head. 

I  wondered  why  he  was  coming  back.  Then 
I  realized  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  been 
able  to  catch  me  by  myself.  And  I  remem- 
bered a  few  other  incidents  in  Greenwood 
County's  rural  schools  where  a  pupil  had 
come  back  to  the  school  when  the  teacher 
was  there  alone.  But  I  didn't  have  time  to 
think  about  them.  Not  now.  Guy  came  in 
the  door  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.  He  walked 
up  to  my  desk  and  stood  silently  before  me. 

"Did  you  forget  something,  Guy?"  I 
asked. 

"Naw,  I've  never  forgot  nothin'." 
"Then  what  do  you  want?" 
"Whip  you." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  whip  me?" 

"I  didn't  like  your  sister.  You  know  what 
I  done  to  her." 

"Yes,  I  know  what  you  did  to  her." 

"I'm  a-goin'  to  do  the  same  thing  to 
you." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  fight  me?" 

"I  don't  like  you.  I  don't  like  teachers.  I 
said  never  another  person  with  your  name 
would  teach  this  school.  Not  as  long  as  I'm 
here." 

"It's  too  bad  you  don't  like  me  or  my 
name,"  I  said,  my  temper  rising.  "  I've  come 
to  teach  this  school  and  I'm  going  to  teach 
it!" 

"Maybe  you  will,"  he  snarled.  "I  have 
you  penned  in  this  schoolhouse.  You  can't 
get  away.  I  aim  to  whip 
you  right  where  you  stand.  ■■■■■^^1 
It's  the  same  place  where 
I  whipped  your  sister!" 

I  looked  at  his  face.  It 
was  red  as  a  sliced  beet. 
Fire  danced  in  his  pale-blue 
elongated  eyes.  I  knew  Guy 
Hawkins  meant  every  ^^^^^HBH 
word  he  said. 

"Will  you  let  me  take  my  necktie  off?"  I 
said,  remembering  I'd  been  choked  by  a  fel- 
low pulling  my  necktie  once  in  a  fight. 

"Yep,  take  off  that  purty  tie.  You  might 
get  it  dirty  by  the  time  I'm  through  with 
you." 

I  slowly  took  off  my  tie. 

"Roll  up  the  sleeves  of  your  white  shirt 
too,"  he  said.  "They'll  be  dirty  by  the  time 
I  sweep  this  floor  up  with  you." 

"Sweep  the  floor  up  with  me,"  I  said. 

He  shot  out  his  long  arm,  but  I  ducked.  I 
felt  the  wind  from  his  thrust  against  my 
ear.  /  mustn't  let  him  clinch  me,  I  thought. 
Then  he  came  back  with  another  right  and  I 
ducked  his  second  lick.  I  came  around  with 
my  first  lick,  a  right,  and  planted  it  on  his 
jaw,  not  a  good  lick,  but  just  enough  to  jar 
him  and  make  him  madder.  When  he  rushed 
at  me,  I  side-stepped.  He  missed.  By  the 
time  he  had  turned  around,  I  caught  him  a 
haymaker  on  the  chin  that  reeled  him.  Then 
I  followed  up  with  another  lick  as  hard  as  I 
had  ever  hit  a  man.  Yet  I  didn't  bring  him 
down.  He  came  back  for  more.  But  he  didn't 
reach  me  this  time. 

H  E  was  right.  I  did  get  my  shirt  dirty.  I 
dove  through  the  air  with  a  flying  tackle.  I 
hit  him  beneath  the  knees.  I'd  tackled  like 
this  in  football.  And  I  never  tackled  anybody 
harder  than  I  tackled  (iuy  then.  His  feet 
went  from  under  him  and  I  scooted  past 
on  the  pine  floor.  I'd  tackled  him  so  quickly, 
when  he  had  expected  me  to  come  back 
at  him  with  my  fists,  that  he  went  down  so 
fast  he  couldn't  catch  with  his  hands.  His 
face  hit  flat  against  the  floor  and  his  nose 
was  flattened.  The  blood  spurted  as  he 
started  to  get  up. 

I  let  him  get  to  his  feet.  When  he  did,  I 
waded  into  him.  I  hit  fast  and  I  hit  hard.  He 
swung  wild.  His  fingernail  l(K)k  a  streak  of 
hide  frf)m  my  neck  and  left  a  red  mark  that 
sm;irtcd,  and  the  blood  oozed  through.  I 
|K)undcfl  liiscliin.  I  caught  him  on  the  bcardy 
jaw.  I  rcekrd  him  back  and  followed  up.  I 
gave  him  a  left  to  the  short  ribs  while  my 
right  in  a  split  s<-cond  caught  his  mouth. 

"  I  Irifl  i-noiu'li  '■  "  I  paiitefl. 


1^  The  essential  charm  of 
^  good  talking  rests  upon 
sincerity,  spontaneity  and  the 
willing  revelation  of  charac- 
ter. —JOHN  OUVER  HOBBES. 


He  didn't  answer.  I  didn't  ask  a 
time.  I  hit  him  hard  enough  to  knocl 
men  down.  I  reeled  him  back  against  a 
I  followed  up.  I  caught  him  with  a 
maker  under  the  chin  and  laid  him  acroi 
desk.  Then  he  rolled  to  the  floor.  H 
there  with  blood  running  from  his  nofll 
mouth.  His  eyes  were  rolled  back.  I 
nearly  out  of  breath.  My  hands  ached 
heart  pounded.  //  this  is  leaching  .^school 
I  thought.  Then  I  remembered  vagu 
had  asked  for  it.  I'd  asked  for  this  schc 

Guy  HAWKINS  lay  there  sprawled  or 
unswept  floor.  I  went  back  and  got  the  v 
bucket.  With  a  clean  handkerchief.  I  wa 
the  blood  from  his  mouth  and  not 
couldn't  wash  it  from  his  shirt.  I  put 
water  to  his  forehead.  He  was  really  kno 
out  for  the  count. 

When  Guy  Hawkins  came  to  his  seni 
helped  him  to  his  feet. 

"Mr.  Stuart,  I  really  got  it  poure< 
me,"  he  admitted.  "You're  some  fighter 
This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  c 
me  "Mr.  Stuart."  I  had  heard,  but  had 
tended  not  to  hear,  him  call  me  "Old  J 
every  time  my  back  was  turned.  He 
never  before,  when  he  had  spoken  din 
to  me.  called  me  an>lhing. 

"I'm  not  much  of  a  fighter  until  I  ha 
fight,  Guy,"  I  said.  "You  asked  for  it.  1 
to  fight  you." 

"I  know  it.  I've  had  in  mind  to  whip 
ever  since  I  heard  you's  a-goin'  to  teach 
school.  But  you  win.  You  winned  fair 
I  didnl  think  you  could  hit  like  that." 
"Think  you  can  make  it  home  all  rig  \ 
"I  think  so." 
^^■^^■H        I  stood  by  the  wii  i 
and  watched  him 
across  the  schoolyard, 
across  the  foot  log 
dow  n  the  Lonesome  C; 
road  until  he  went  aro 

  the  bend  and  was  ou 

■■■■■Hi      sight.  Something  told 
to  watch  for  Ova  Salji 
He  might  return  to  attack  me.  I  wa 
several  minutes  and  Ova  didn't  come.  ( 
had  come  to  do  the  job  alone. 

I  felt  better  now  that  the  fight  was  o 
and  I  got  the  broom  and  sw-ept  the  floill 
had  quickly  learned  that  the  rural  tea| 
was  janitor  as  well.  The  floor  was  ea«^ 
sweep.  But  it  was  difficult  to  clean  W 
from  the  floor.  I  carried  a  coal  bucket  of  s 
and  poured  it  on  the  blood  and  then  shovi 
up  the  sand  and  carried  it  out.  Tha 
scrubbed  the  place,  but  the  stain  was  th 
I  could  not  get  it  from  the  oily  soft-JI 
wood.  I  knew  this  was  one  day  in  my  tea 
ing  career  I  should  never  forget. 

News  traveled  fast  in  Lonesome  Val' 
When  I  reached  Conways'  they  had  gathf 
in  the  living  room  to  see  me  after  the  fii 

"Ova  started  to  go  back  with  Guy,"  I 
said,  "but  I  wouldn't  let  him.  I  told  him 
fight  him  all  over  the  road.  We  waited 
Guy  to  come  back.  He  was  in  a  bad  shap 

Everybody  knew  Guy  was  going  to  fi: 
me.  And  no  one  had  ever  seen  him  beaten 
before.  No  one  had  ever  seen  his  nose  f 
tened,  his  lips  bruised  and  his  eyes  black 
This  made  news. 

Before  sundown  the  news  of  our  fight  1 
reached  The  Valley.  Not  any  of  the  rulef 
cleanliness  I  had  suggested  for  my  pupils, 
any  knowledge  I  was  trying  to  give  the 
not  anything  I  could  do  at  Lonesome  Val 
would  give  me  the  reputation  this  fight  d 

Never  was  any  teacher  more  respect 
than  I  was  now.  Men  I  had  met  before 
the  Lonesome  Creek  road,  men  who  h 
shyly  spoken  or  had  not  spoken  at 
stopped  and  introduced  themselves.  And 
fore  we  stopped  talking,  nearly  everyone Bi 
the  same  thing:  that  he  needed  his  childt 
at  home  to  help  strip  cane  and  cut  cane  WO 
and  cut  tobacco,  but  he  was  going  to  try 
do  the  work  himself  so  he  could  send  hisd 
dren  to  sch(K)l  to  me.  These  words,  coini 
from  tall.  lean,  beardy-faced  men  who  flrt) 
they  liked  and  respected  you  would  die 
you,  men  who  when  they  haled  and  despil 
you  would  kill  you,  made  me  feel  good. 

(<  onlinuni  on  I'liif  I  <l) 
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SO  n^/ir,  so  on^/it 
ujt^stairs 
c/ow/istazrs 


. . .  cperyw/iere 

Kandell  chintz  gives  every  room  a  new  personality 
...at  surprisingly  small  cost!  There's  a 
fascinating  variety  of  colors  to  choose  from, 
a  wonderful  range  of  patterns.  And  remember,  the 
making  of  chintz  is  an  art  with  Kandell. 
Only  the  finest  dyes  are  used,  superbly  printed 
on  close-woven  fabric.  So  when  you  look 
for  quality  in  chintz,  plus  a  permanent 
washable  Everglaze  finish— look  for 
the  name  Kandell  on  the  selvage. 


A  ffode-mofk  %\Qn\\^\n^  fabr/c  /in/shed  and  tested 
according  to  processes  and  standards  confro.'/ed 
and  prescribed  by  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons  Co. 


FOR    THE    STORE    IN    YOUR    CITY,    WRITE    KANDELL,    INC.,    261    FIFTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK    16,    N.  Y. 
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they're  not  just  steel  ... 

THEY'RE  ACME  GJklVA-BOMD  STEEL 

For  long-life  beauty  in  blinds,  introduce  your  windows  to  Venetians  of 

Acme  Galva-bond  steel.  These  thin,  graceful  slats  are  not  just  steel  but  the 
finest  steel  of  all.  They  have  the  strength  of  steel— and  all  of  its  flexibility,  too. 
Just  bend  them  for  quick,  easy  dusting  and  see  how  they  snap 
right  back  into  shape.  Their  special  galvanized,  bonderized  finish  assures 
you  of  lasting  beauty.  Just  the  right  weight,  too,  for  easy  handling. 

So,  choose  Venetian  blinds  to  make  your  windows  beautiful,  and  insist  on 
blinds  made  fof  lasting  satisfaction  with  Acme  Galva-bond  steel  slats. 


Your  (hoice  of  beautiful  decorators'  colors 


VENETIANS  Or  ACME 


-STEEL  -  - 


SLATS- 


Look  for  this  seal 
whrn  you  shop  Jnr 
Venetian  blinds 


AcMK .Sri;i;i, Company, 2851  Akchkr  Avkni  r.,  CiiicAco  8,  Ii.f.iNois 
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(Continued  from  Page  128) 
I  dicin't  expect  Guy  Hawkins  to  return  to 
.onesome  Valley  school.  I  thought  his  school- 
ng  was  ended.  But  when  he  left  the  school- 
louse  he  didn't  take  his  books.  I  wondered  if 
le  would  come  back  to  get  them  and,  if  he 
'  ame.  would  he  bring  his  father  or  one  of  his 
narried  brothers  with  him?  Would  he  start 
mother  fight?  The  same  thoughts  must  have 
roubled  John  Conway.  When  I  went  to 
school  Tuesday  morning  John  went  with  me. 

When  we  got  there  Guy  Hawkins,  with  his 
jlack  eyes  and  swollen  lips,  was  in  a  circle 
>vith  the  other  pupils  going  around  and  sing- 
ng  The  Needle's  Eye.  Guy  greeted  me: 
'Good  morning,  Mr.  Stuart." 

Then  John  Conway  smiled  and  turned  to 
?o.  I  watched  him  cross  the  foot  log  and  I 
joined  in  the  game.  The  Needle's  Eye,  with 
my  pupils.  Guy  Hawkins  and  I  were  cap- 
tains. I  was  the  hard-boiled  egg  and  he  was 
the  soft-boiled  egg.  When  we  took  pupils 
from  the  line  and  asked  whether  they  would 
rather  be  a  soft-boiled  or  a  hard-boiled  egg, 
the  majority  chose  the  soft-boiled  egg.  Guy 
Hawkins  got  three 
fourths  of  the  pupils. 
And  when  we  formed 
our  tug  of  war  to  pull 
against  each  other,  his 
side  toppled  my  side. 
They  pulled  us  all 
over  the  yard  and 
everybody  laughed. 
It  was  great  fun.  And 
ne\  er  did  Guy  Haw- 
kins or  a  pupil  ask 
me  about  the  fight.  If 
ihey  talked  about  it, 
I  didn't  know.  I  did 
notice  them  observ- 
mg  the  bloodstain  on 
the  floor.  If  Guy  Haw- 
kins ever  said  any- 
thing against  me  to  a 
fellow  pupil  again,  I 
never  heard  of  it. 

That  day  another 
thing  happened.  Dur- 
ing the  noon  hour  a 
big.  ruddy-complex- 
ioned  man  of  perhaps 
fifty  drove  down 
Lonesome  Valley  with 
a  mule  team  hitched 
to  a  wagonload  of 
coal.  He  stopped  his 
I  team  in  the  shade  of  a 
giant  sycamore  and 
'  climbed  down  from 
I  his  wagon.  He  walked 
I  over  to  where  I  was 
standing. 

"Are   you  Mr. 
Stuart?  My  name  is 
Burt  Eastham,"  he  introduced  himself. 
"Yes,  I  am,"  I  said,  shaking  his  coal-dusty 
I  hand.  "I'm  glad  to  know  you." 

"You  wouldn't  have  any  drinking  water, 
would  you?  I'm  a  bit  thirsty." 

"Yes,  we  have  water  in  the  schoolhouse," 
I  said.  "It  might  be  a  little  warm." 
"Warm  water  will  wet  the  throat." 
"Then  let's  go  get  it."  I  suggested. 
He  followed  me  into  the  school.  I  looked 
into  the  water  bucket.  It  was  half  full.  He 
started  to  lift  the  dipper  to  drink. 

"  Don't  drink  from  that  dipper,"  I  snapped. 
"No  one  drinks  from  a  dipper  here." 

He  looked  curiously  at  me.  "What  do  you 
use  it  for  then?" 

"To  dip  water  from  the  bucket  into  drink- 
ing cups,"  I  said.  "Wait  a  minute  and  I'll 
make  you  a  cup." 


tinued.  as  he  looked  me  over  from  head  to 
foot,  "you're  not  such  a  big  man.  I'd  'a 
thought  that  you  had  to  be  a  giant  to  whip 
'im." 

We  walked  out  of  the  schoolhouse,  back 
toward  his  wagon.  He  stood  for  a  minute  and 
looked  at  Guy  Hawkins,  who  was  now  en 
joying  himself  playing  games.  I  looked  at  his 
wagonload  of  coal. 

"How  many  bushels  do  you  have  on  this 
wagon?"  I  asked. 

"Twenty-five  bushels." 

"You  weigh  your  coal?" 

"Nope." 

Then  how  do  you  know  how  many 
bushels  you  have?" 

In  the  meantime,  Don  Conway  walked 
over  to  where  we  were  standing. 
"Guess  at  it,"  Burt  said. 
"I  believe  you've  got  more  than  twenty- 
five  bushels  on  your  wagon." 
"You  got  any  way  finding  out?" 
"Do  you  know  the  length,  width  and 
depth  of  your  wagon  bed?"  I  asked. 

"Nope ."  he  replied . 
"Don,  run  in  and 
fetch  the  yardstick 
from  my  desk,"  I  said. 

Don  brought  the 
yardstick  and  did  the 
measuring  and  I  put 
the  figures  on  paper. 

"According  to  my 
figures  you  have 
thirty-nine  and  a  frac- 
tion bushels,"  I  said. 
"Since  your  coal  is 
stacked  a  little  higher 
than  the  bed,  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised 
if  you  have  over  forty 
bushels!" 

"What?"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I've  been 
selling  this  wagon  bed 
of  coal  for  twenty-five 
bushels  for  the  past 
seven  years !  How  can 
I  really  find  out  how 
much  coal  I  have?" 

"Have  it  weighed 
down  at  The  Valley. 
They  have  scales 
there." 

Burt  Eastham, 
greatly  excited, 
climbed  onto  his  coal 
wagon  and  drove 
down  the  road.  That 
afternoon,  a  few  min- 
utes before  it  was  time 
to  dismiss  school, 
there  was  a  knock  on 
the  wall  beside  our 
open  schoolhouse  door.  I  went  to  the  door. 
There  stood  Burt,  his  face  beaming. 

"Thank  you  a  hundred  times,  young 
man."  were  his  first  words.  "I  don't  know 
how  I  can  ever  repay  you.  I  had  forty-three 
bushels  of  coal  on  my  wagon.  Here,"  he  ex- 
claimed, showing  me  the  waybill. 

I  called  Don  Conway  from  the  schoolroom 
and  let  him  see  it. 

"Something  told  me  to  stop  here  and  take 
a  look  at  you,"  Burt  Eastham  said.  "I'm 
glad  I  stopped.  I've  been  swindled  for  seven 
years.  Gee,  I  wished  I'd  gone  to  school." 
"You  can  come  here  if  you  want  to." 
"Too  late  to  start  at  fifty,"  he  admitted 
sadly.  "Too  late  when  a  man  is  married  and 
has  nine  children." 

His  words  were  worth  more  to  Don  than 
my  words,  or  any  other  teacher's 


By  Elizabeth  McFarland 

She  is  oh,  so  small  and  slight 
As  a  rose  is  white, 
My  lady. 

Barefoot  and  meek  her  ways; 
Lord,  send  us  gentle  days, 
I  pray  thee. 

She  walks  with  a  country  air; 
No  princess  could  seem  more  fair 
Nor  so  mild. 

Her  scarf  of  embroidered  lawn. 
Gaily  she  dances  on — 
Like  a  child. 

Here  are  topazes  for  her  wrists. 
Opals  and  amethysts, 
And  emeralds  green; 

Baskets  of  ribbons  and  lace. 
Flowers  to  match  the  face 
Of  May's  queen. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


I've  just  been  thinking,  Mr.  Stuart, 
1  TORE  a  sheet  of  paper  from  a  tablet  and  whether  you  were  married  or  not,"  Burt 
made  him  a  paper  cup.  He  dipped  the  water   Eastham  said.  "  I  know  you're  old  enough  to 


from  the  bucket  and  poured  it  into  the  cup. 

"I  wasn't  exactly  thirsty,"  he  said,  after 
he  had  finished  drinking.  "But  I  wanted  to 
see  the  man  that  whipped  Guy  Hawkins! 
That  boy  came  to  Upper  Lonesome  Church 
one  night,  and  nearly  beat  my  boy  to  death 
without  any  reason.  He  wanted  a  fight.  He 
started  it  with  my  boy  and  beat  him  up. 
Whipped  Les  Brown's  boy  and  Booten  Tol- 
liver's  boy  the  same  night.  I  wanted  to  see 
the  first  man  to  whip  him.  Say,"  he  con- 


teach  school  or  you  wouldn't  be  here.  And 
when  you're  old  enough  to  teach  school 
you're  old  enough  to  be  married." 

"No,  I'm  not  married,"  I  laughed. 
"Haven't  any  prospects!" 

"Then  I  have  a  prospect  for  you,"  he  said. 
"See.  I  want  to  do  something  for  you.  May 
Woods,  the  teacher  at  Upper  Lonesome,  is 
pretty  as  a  speckled  pup.  She's  the  right  gal 
for  you.  If  I's  a  young  single  man,  I'd  go  for 
her  myself!" 


FOR  MODERN  —  You're  really  in  style  with 
smooth,  contrasting  woods,  daring  colors. 
And  the  rich  Deltox  Delfibre  Rug  makes 
such  a  wonderful  backgrotind  in  tone  and 
texture.  Delfibre  colors:  green,  brown,  blue, 
rose,  grey,  natural. 

FOR  OlD  fAVORlliS— Colorful  Pennsylrania 
Dutch  is  popular  for  its  warmth  and  cheer. It 
looks  wonderful  against  the  cool,  qiiiet  tones 
of  a  Deltox  Deltone  jacquard  rug.  Deltone 
colors:  green,  brown,  blue,  rose,  grey. 


Deltox  gives  you 
the  smartest  rugs 

at  the  smartest  price! 


Here's  one  place  you  can  beat  high 
prices  .  .  .  and  do  it  in  style,  too!  Whatever 
furnishings  you've  selected  for  your  home,  you'll 
find  a  Dellox  Fibre  Rug  that's  perfectly 
suited  to  them.  Modern,  traditional,  happy 
inbetween— all  find  their  ideal  background  in  the 
smart  colors  and  patterns  of  woven  Deltox 
Rugs.  And  beauty  isn't  all  you  get.  Every  Deltox 
has  a  napless  surface  that's  a  cinch  to 
keep  clean.  They're  all  built  for  hard  wear, 
and  most  are  reversible  for  tivice  the  life! 
Make  a  date  with  your  Deltox  dealer, 
and  choose  the  lovely  rugs  you  want  for 
every  room  in  your  home— the 
rugs  that  save  your  precious  dollars. 


less  than  4iU  for  many  9  x  12's 
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NEEDLETUFT-BEDROOM 


This  cLarming  3-piece  Neetlleuiti 
semlile  redecorates  your  teJroom  (or 
little  as  $30,  stays  fresli  and  new- 
ikin^  witL  practically  no  work, 
ustrated,  two  of  several  complete 
lerables  in  Pebble  Clotk,  an  exclusive 

Pettle  Clotk  Bed  spreads 


iNcedletuft  (atric  witL  tLe  crispness  of 
seersucker,  plus  all-season  sturdiness. 
EacK  ensemble  Las  its  own  smartly 
klended  Needletuft  Ru^  of  deep-textur- 
ed cotton.  Buy  now  at  your  favorite  store. 
Cabin  Crafts,  Inc.,  Dalton,  Georgia. 

About  $10  to  $15 


Matcbing  Draperies,  pair  About  $10  to  $15 
Dressing  Table  Skirt  About  $10  to  $15 

Rugs.  $10  and  up,  depending  on  size. 
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Before  he  left  he  assured  me  he  "would  fix 
up  everything  with  May  Woods  for  me." 

Mr.  Eastham  worked  fast.  The  very  next 
day  he  stopped  and  told  me  he  had  every- 
thing "fixed"  for  me  to  date  May  Woods. 
He  said,  "You  know,  I  told  her  last  night 
about  you.  I  went  over  to  Oscar  Pennix's 
place,  where  she  boards,  and  told  her  you'd 
straightened  that  school  out  where  they's  run 
off  every  schoolteacher.  And  I  told  her  about 
what  you  did  for  me.  I  told  her  that  she 
needed  to  go  with  a  man  like  you  and  you 
needed  a  woman  like  her.  I'm  not  a  match- 
maker, but  I  think  you'd  make  the  best  mar- 
ried pair  that  ever  lived  in  these  parts.  I've 
made  the  date  for  you  to  go  see  her  at  Oscar 
Pennix's  place  tomorrow  evening  at  eight 
o'clock.  It's  not  more  than  two  miles  and 
you  won't  have  any  trouble  finding  the 
house.  It's  the  first  house  on  your  right  after 
you  pass  the  schoolhouse." 

"I'll  be  there,"  I  said. 

I  had  never  had  a  blind  date  before.  I  had 
not  had  many  dates  in  my  life.  I  didn't 
know  May  Woods.  But  if  she's  a  school- 
teacher, I  thought,  and  is  as  beautiful  as  he 
says,  she  must  be  all  right. 

At  about  seven  that  evening  I  was  on  my 
way  to  Upper  Lonesome.  I  had  waited  for 
the  dew  to  settle  the  dust  before  I  started, 
because  I  wore  white  shoes  and  I  didn't  want 
to  get  them  brown  with  dust.  And  I  didn't 
want  to  get  any  dust  on  my  white  suit.  I 
wanted  to  show  May  Woods  that  I  was 
everything  Burt  Eastham  had  told  her  I 
was,  and  more.  I  wanted  to  give  her  a  sur- 
prise. This  was  a  blind  date,  but  I  knew  as  I 
walked  along  that  blind  dates  had  developed 
into  serious  love  affairs  and  often  marriage. 
These  thoughts  raced 
through  my  mind  as  I  ^^^■■■H 
walked  along  the  brown 
winding  road,  always  care- 
ful not  to  step  hard  enough 
to  stir  the  dust  beneath  the 
thin  gossamer  of  dew  ^^^^^^^^g 
dampness. 

I  passed  the  Faith  Healing  Holiness 
Church.  Little  crowds  of  men,  women  and 
children  had  already  begun  to  gather.  The 
men  carried  unlit  lanterns  and  the  mothers 
carried  babies.  They  would  need  their  lan- 
terns, for  they  would  stay  until  the  moon 
was  down. 

The  jolt-wagon  wheel  of  yellow  moon  was 
rolling  not  too  high  above  the  green  hills. 
It  was  soft  and  mellow,  with  the  man  still 
in  it,  put  there  for  burning  brush  on  Sunday, 
for  I  could  see  his  shajje  as  it  had  been  shown 
to  me  when  I  was  a  child.  This  devil  moon, 
even  if  he  did  hold  as  prisoner  this  poor  man, 
was  soft  and  bright  and  beautiful.  And  his 
mellow  shafts  of  light  flooded  Lonesome 
Valley  with  tainted  moonlight  gold.  This  was 
the  kind  of  night  to  have  a  date.  It  was  the 
kind  of  night  for  a  young  man  to  go  see  a 
beautiful  girl.  He'd  feel  love  in  his  heart  and 
brain  and  the  air  he  breathed.  The  whippoor- 
wills,  nightingales  and  insects  were  inspired 
to  sing.  I  couldn't  blame  them  for  singing.  I 
sang  too.  And  the  distance  seemed  shorter. 

The  road  crossed  Lonesome  Creek.  And 
when  I  leaped  the  stream  to  keep  from  soil- 
ing my  white  shoes,  I  leaped  a  golden  stream. 
The  moonlight  had  changed  it  to  the  color  of 
the  moon.  What  a  night !  I  was  beginning  to 
wonder  if  May  Woods  was  as  beautiful  as 
Burt  Eastham  had  said,  for  I  was  in  the  mood 
on  a  night  like  this  to  fall  in  love. 

Such  thoughts  raced  through  my  mind  as 
I  came  into  shadows  that  cut  away  the  moon- 
light. Lonesome  Creek  and  the  Lonesome 
Creek  road  parted  here.  Lonesome  Creek 
went  into  the  dark  forest,  heavy  with  aro- 
matic leaf  and  blossom.  At  this  point  the  for- 
est closed  in  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  I  fol- 
lowed, feeling  my  way  with  my  feet,  a  road 
that  was  as  dark  and  strange  as  time.  I 
l(K)ked  to  my  left  and  to  my  right  for  an 
ofx-ning  of  light,  of  moonlight  upon  the  open 
fields,  ujx)n  patches  of  ripening  wheat  and 
oats,  broadicafed,  lusty,  green-growing  to- 
bacco and  the  dark  clouds  of  stalwart  corn. 

I  was  thinking  that  just  a  few  yards  Ix-- 
yond  I  would  reacii  the  light,  when  a  barrage 
of  viiiu  lhiiig  came  through  the  trees  like  a 


To  be  happy,  make  yourself 
necessary  to  somebody. 

—  EMERSON. 
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flushed  covey  of  birds  flying  for  their  lives' 
One  of  the  objects  caught  me  square  on  tht 
jaw  and  the  juice  spattered  my  lips.  I  knew 
by  the  taste  and  smell  it  was  a  rotten  tomato. 

I  stopped  in  the  road.  I  couldn't  think  fast; 
enough.  My  white  suit  was  the  same  kind  oi 
target  as  a  white  chicken  roosting  in  a  winter 
leafless  tree  at  night  is  to  a  hoot  owl.  They 
could  see  me,  but  I  couldn't  see  them.  And 
how  many  there  were,  throwing  at  me,  I 
could  only  guess  by  the  way  the  tomatoes, 
rotten  eggs  (I  knew  by  their  smell),  good 
eggs,  apples,  squashes,  pumpkins  and  melons 
were  hurled  at  me  in  an  avalanche  like  hail- 
stones. A  rotten  egg  yellowed  my  hair.  A 
good  egg  caught  me  on  the  same  spot  the  rot- 
ten tomato  had  hit.  A  squash,  melon  or  pump- 
kin caught  me  on  the  leg  above  the  knee,  and 
broke  into  fragments.  I  put  my  hands  over ; 
my  eyes  and  ran  forward,  thinking  I  could 
brave  the  avalanche.  I  couldn't  push  through 
it.  Then  I  heard  laughter  and  screams  back  in 
the  darkness  under  the  trees.  There  must 
have  been  fifty  boys  and  men ! 

In  the  middle  of  the  road,  I  did  an  about- 
face  in  a  hurry  and  started  back.  For  I  was 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  oozy,  drip- 
ping stuff  that  didn't  smell  good  or  taste 
good.  I  was  hit  on  the  mouth  several  times. 
Now  I  was  laying  my  feet  down  on  the  dusty 
road  like  a  running  horse.  The  missiles  kept 
coming  and  the  crowd,  laughing  and  giving 
war  whoops,  came  from  the  dark  shadows  in 
hot  pursuit.  When  I  came  back  into  tin 
light,  Lonesome  Creek  that  had  been  golden 
was  lead-colored  to  me.  I  sailed  over  it  like 
a  bird.  Dust  on  my  shoes  meant  nothing 
now.  I  was  running  as  I  had  never  run  before, 
with  the  pack  on  my  trail. 

When  I  passed  the  Faitli 
■i^^^HHH     Healing  Holiness  Church, 
I  was  wet  with  egg  goo, 
mixed  with  rotten  tomato, 
melon,  squash,  pumpkin 
and  sweat.  My  white  suit 
stuck  to  my  body  and  en- 
cased it  like  long  under- 
wear. The  front  door  of  the  church  was  wide 
open  on  this  hot  night  and  the  house  was 
packed  with  people. 

I  didn't  linger  long  before  the  church.  When 
I  reached  Con  ways'  I  couldn't  go  inside.  I 
found  a  bar  of  soap  in  the  soapbox  on  the 
back  porch.  I  found  a  hole  of  water  in  Lone- 
some Creek  surrounded  by  willows.  I  pulled 
off  my  clothes  and  shoes.  Even  my  under- 
wear and  socks  were  soaked  with  rotten  eggs. 
I  soaped  and  washed  my  body  from  head  to 
toe.  I  washed  my  clothes  and  spread  them  on 
the  brush  for  tomorrow's  sun.  Then  I  hurried 
to  the  house  to  beat  the  Conways  home. 

The  news  of  my  going  to  see  May  Woods 
spread  like  wildfire  the  entire  length  and 
breadth  of  Lonesome  Valley.  Everybody  was 
laughing.  When  I  ate  my  breakfast  next 
morning,  everybody  at  Conways'  breakfast 
table  wanted  to  laugh.  John  Conway  tried 
to  make  me  think  he  was  laughing  at  some- 
thing else.  But  I  knew  he  wasn't.  Bertha 
Conway  smiled  as  she  poured  my  coffee.  Don 
would  look  across  the  table  and  grin  like  a 
possum.  Everybody  wanted  to  laugh  and 
they  puffed  like  frogs  trying  to  hold  their 
laughter.  But  not  one  mentioned  what  had 
happened.  I  didn't  mention  it  either. 

When  I  went  to  school  my  pupils  smiled. 
All  but  one.  Guy  Hawkins  didn't  smile.  But 
not  one  mentioned  the  affair  where  I  could 
hear  him. 

Noon  hour  was  over  and  we  were  back  in 
the  schoolroom  when  Burt' Eastham  drove 
his  mule  team  under  the  sycamore  shade  and 
stopped.  I  met  him  at  the  door  and  we  walked 
out  to  the  coal  wagon  together. 

"I'm  sorry  about  what  happened  last 
night,"  he  apologized.  "  It  looks  like  I  am  the 
goat." 

"Plenty  happened  all  right,"  I  said.  "And 
I'm  the  goat." 

"I^t  me  tell  you  what  happened,"  he  ex- 
l)lained.  "This  fellow,  Bill  C/)ffee.  Miss  Woods 
lias  been  a-sparkin'  rounded  back  unex- 
IXiCtedly  from  the  Auckland  Steel  Mills. 
1  le  found  out  she  had  a  date  witii  you  and 
went  wild  when  she  wouldn't  break  the  dat( . 
He  said  he'd  break  it  in  a  nice  way!" 


PKBBLK  CLOTH  EIVSKMBLKS  and  NKKOLKTUPT  RUGS 

Writ«  for  Fraa 


No  matter  how  you  sleep  or  what  you  weigh, 
you  sleep  better  on  an  Englander 
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Just  as  you  can  count  on  the  reg- 
ular performance  of  this  famous 
geyser,  so  you  can  rely  on  the  con- 
sistent high  quality  of  Thomaston 
sheets!  Over  the  years  (since  1899) 
these  soft  and  white,  yet  sturdy 
sheets  have  become  favorites  with 
women  every  where...  because  they 
mean  sheet  value  at  moderate  cost. 


SINCE  IS0O 


ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 


Ask  for  THOMASTON  SHEETS  at  your  favorite  store 
—  a  quality  for  every  purse  and  purpose 


"He  broke  it  all  right,"  I  said.  "  You  didn't 
tell  me  she  dated  anybody  else." 

"Yep,  she's  sparked  Bill  for  a  couple  of 
years  now,  but  I  thought  you  had  a  good 
chance  a-beatin'  his  time !  He  went  around 
there  among  the  Upper  Lonesome  boys  and 
you  know  they  don't  have  much  use  for  the 
Lower  Lonesome  boys,  let  alone  a  stranger, 
and  they  got  ready  for  you.  See,  Bill  CofTee  is 
an  Upper  Lonesome  boy  hisself  and  he  knows 
just  about  everybody  up  there." 

"Bill  can  have  May  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned," I  said.  "I've  never  seen  her  or  him 
and  I  don't  care  to  see  them." 

"I'm  sorry  it  happened  the  way  it  did. 
Did  they  hurt  you?" 

"Not  exactly." 

"Did  they  run  you  a  fur  piece?" 
"Just  to  the  Faith  Healing  Holiness 
Church." 

"  'Pon  my  word,"  he  said,  "ain't  it  awful ! " 

He  got  on  his  coal  wagon  and  I  went  back 
into  the  schoolhouse.  Right  then  I  learned, 
for  the  first  time,  a  joke  at  the  other  fellow's 
expense  was  fuimy  to  everybody. 

Man  is  often  reminded  of  his  past  actions 
in  the  most  conspicuous  surroundings.  I  had 
returned  from  school  that  day  and  sat  on  the 
porch  where  the  Conway  family  was  sitting, 
fanning  themselves  with  long  fronds  of  a 
creek  willow,  shooing  the  flies  and  stirring 
the  stuffy  air,  when  it  happened.  I  looked 
across  the  yard  at  the  Lonesome  Creek  road 
and  saw  an  automobile  commg,  larger  than 
any  car  I'd  ever  seen  in  Landsburgh.  It  was  a 
green  convertible  and  the  top  was  down.  The 
young  man  behind  the  steering  wheel  was 
wearing  a  striped  silk  shirt  and  a  high  collar 
and  flashy  tie.  He  had  a  long  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  He  was  driving  the  car  with  one 
hand  and  had  his  right  arm  around  a  beauti- 
ful girl.  She  looked,  from  where  I  sat  on  the 
porch,  like  a  beautiful  girl.  Her  black  hair 
was  blown  back  by  the  wind. 

"Who  in  the  world  is  that?"  I  asked. 

Everybody  on  Conways'  porch  started 
laughing.  "That's  Bill  Coffee  and  May 
Woods,"  Don  said. 

I  felt  a  warm  glow  spread  over  my  face. 
"He  must  own  the  Auckland  Steel  Mills." 

"No,  he  just  works  there,"  Don  replied. 
"He's  a  welder." 

"You  know  Bill  Coffee  has  done  better 
than  anybody  ever  expected  he'd  do,"  John 
admitted.  "People  around  here  never  thought 
Bill  would  amount  to  a  hill  o'  beans.  He 
never  would  go  to  school.  Got  to  the  first 
reader.  Then  he  quit  and  tried  to  farm.  He 
couldn't  do  that.  Then  he  went  to  the  Auck- 
land Steel  Mills.  Makes  over  three  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  so  I've  heard." 

"He's  not  been  at  the  Auckland  Mills  but 
a  couple  of  years,"  Don  continued.  "First 
year  he  worked  there  he  came  back  with  a 
new  car  and  ten-dollar  shirts  and  fifteen- 
dollar  shoes.  Every  girl  on  Lonesome  was 
a-tryin'  to  go  with  'im,  but  May  Woods  beat 
all  their  times.  She  makes  him  awful  jealous 
by  having  a  date  with  somebody  else  now 
and  then." 

"May  Woods  holds  a  First  Class  certifi- 
cate too,"  John  bragged. 

What  a  fool  I've  been,  I  thought.  I  knew 
this  event  would  be  history  for  the  people  in 
Lonesome  Valley.  I  would  never  be  able  to 
live  it  down. 

Friday  of  my  third  week,  at  noon,  I  dis- 
missed the  school  to  go  home.  I  had  to  fetch 
supplies  for  my  school  from  Landsburgh.  So 
many  things  needed  to  be  done.  And  I  had  to 
do  them.  The  looks  of  my  schoolhouse  satis- 
fied my  trustee,  but  didn't  satisfy  me.  And 
to  get  to  Landsburgh,  I  had  to  walk  five  miles 
to  The  Valley  and  catch  the  afternoon  Old 
Line  Special.  When  the  train  reached  Lands- 
burgh, I  hurried  home. 

Next  morning,  bright  and  early,  I  went  to 
see  John  Hampton.  He  promised  to  take  me 
back  to  Lonesome  Valley  on  Sunday.  Since 
he  had  to  get  supplies  for  his  school,  we  went 
together  to  Landsburgh  in  his  car.  Then  we 
went  to  Mr.  Staggers'  office. 

"Well,  how  are  you  getting  along,  Mr. 
Stuart?"  my  superintendent  asked. 

"All  right,  sir."  I  said.  "Have  you  heard 
any  reports?" 


Englander  !  »n^>  brings  you  the  first 
really  new  mattress  idea  in  50  years 


FOR  YEARS  THIS...  FOR  YEARS  THIS...  NOW!  INDIVIDUAL  SPRING  ACTION 


Sleep  in  Comfort 


Sleep  in  Health 


Coils  held  together  at 
top  and  bottom  by 
cotton  sacks.  This 
method  prevents  indi- 
vidual spring  action. 


Coils  held  together  ot 
top  ond  bottom  by 
wire.  This  method  pre- 
vents individual  spring 
action. 


Englander  coils  are  held  together  on/y  of  the  cenfer  by  flexible 
ribbons  of  steel  .  .  .  permitling  Individual  spring  action. 
That's  why  the  upper  holf  of  an  Englonder  gives  you  cushioning 
comfort.  Every  movement  and  contour  of  your  body  !s  gently 
cradled.  "Roll-to-the-middle."  when  sleeping  double,  eliminated. 
Lower  holf  supports  your  weight  in  the  firm,  healthful  manner 
doctors  recommend. 


I  1949,  The  Englander  Company,  Inc..  Chicago,  Illinois 


Shown  above,  the  new  Super  Bodyguard — $49.75.  Other  Englander 
Red  Line  mattresses  (twin  or  full  size)  or  matching  box  springs  to  $79.75. 
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furniture 


"Home-Planned"  to  Bring  Lasting  Charm  to  Your  Home 


"V/'OUR  first  glance  tells  you  how  Old 

Colony  keys  your  home  to  the  mellow 
friendliness  of  traditional  American 
furniture.  But  that's  only  the  beginning 
of  Old  Colony's  appeal  to  sensible, 
modern  home-makers.  The  Heywood- 
Wakefield  emblem  on  every  piece  stands 
for  the  quality  of  materials  and  work- 
manship which  have  been  famous  for 
generations.  And  our  exclusive,  "Home- 
Planned"  designs  give  assurance  that 
you  can  add  pieces  or  room  groupings 
as  your  home  grows — and  retain  the 
pleasant  harmony  throughout  living 
room,  dining  room  and  bedrooms. 
Do  see  for  yourself  how  the  warm, 
mellow  "Winthrop  Maple"  finish  makes 
Old  Colony  a  perfect  complement  to 
most  any  decorative  treatment.  You'll 
find  Heywood- Wakefield  Old  Colony 
at  your  favorite  store  specializing  in 
fine  quality  furniture. 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


f}ld  Colony  brings  a  hackground  of  Ira- 
dilionul  charm  to  your  dining  room- 
muhr\  hospitable  comfort  the  keynote  of 
your  living  room. 


Here's  Expert  Help  With  Your  Planning 
— Thi»  16-paf>c  book  i<i  illuslraled  prorusely 
in  full  color  and  jam.packed  with  »mart  and 
»cni(ible  idca»  by  Gladyf*  Miller,  prominent 
decoratinft  conhuttant.  Il  hhows  you  tricks 
for  makinit  a  ftound  bc^inninft  out  of  a  modcHt 
start  — and  how  the  '  florne- Planned"  de- 
lii(nii  of  Hey  wf>od- Wakefield  Old  Colony 
will  afihiire  continuinif  harmony  throughout 
your  home.  Mail  coupon  with  25^  for  your 
copy  today. 

Heywood- Wakefield  Company,  Dept.  LH-S 
Gardner,  .Maiia. 

I  enclote  2.S<  for  my  copy  of  "Old  Colony 
Furniture"  by  Gladya  Ifliller. 

Name  

Addrc**   ,  

';i'y   Slate  


*'No.  You  haven't  come  in  to  give  the 
school  up,  have  you?" 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said.  "I've  come  for  supplies." 

"What  do  you  want  in  the  way  of  sup- 
plies? Coal  bucket,  erasers,  chalk,  window- 
panes?" 

"All  of  that  and  more.  I  want  two  bags  of 
lime,  a  water  cooler  witli  a  faucet,  enough 
paint  to  paint  my  schoolhouse,  paintbrushes, 
hatchet,  hammer,  nails,  hoe,  rake,  ax  and 
shovel." 

"Just  a  minute,"  Mr.  Staggers  broke  in. 
"Who's  goin'  to  paint  the  house?" 

"I'm  going  to  paint  it.  I'm  going  to  clean 
that  place  up!" 

"What  are  you  goin'  to  do  with  lime? 
First  call  I've  ever  had  for  lime." 

"Use  it  as  an  antiseptic  in  the  vaults  of  the 
outdoor  privies.  Flies  won't  mess  around 
lime." 

He  let  me  have  all  the  supplies,  although  I 
was  getting  far  beyond  my  allowance,  be- 
cause I  agreed  to  paint  the  house  free  of  cost. 
Mr.  Staggers  wrote  an  order  for  my  supplies 
at  the  Lawson  Hardware. 

Sunday,  at  noon,  John  Hampton  and  I 
started  for  Lonesome  Valley.  By  six  o'clock 
we  were  at  Conways'. 

Monday  I  told  my  pupils  that  we  planned 
to  paint  the  house.  I  told  them  that  this 
building  was  our  home.  Then  I  explained  that 
we  wouldn't  need  another  dipper,  and  the 
only  need  we  had  for  a  water  bucket  was  to 
carry  water.  For  now  we  had  a  water  cooler. 
I  showed  them  this  new  gadget,  the  first  they 
had  ever  seen,  and  they  were  pleased. 

That  afternoon  they  knew  we  were  serious 
about  painting  the  house.  John  Conway 
made  ladders  for  us.  He  brought  our  supplies 
to  the  schoolhouse.  When 
school  was  over,  Don  and  ^^H^^I^H 
I  started  painting.  Many 
of  the  pupils  stayed  to 
watch  us  work. 

"Mr.  Stuart,  I  can 
paint,"  Guy  Hawkins  said.  ^^^^^^^^^ 
"I'll  help  if  you  want." 

"And  I  can  paint,  too,"  Ova  said. 

Guy  Hawkins  and  I  scraped  off  the  old 
paint,  while  Ova  and  Don  started  putting  on 
the  first  coat. 

The  summer  days  were  long,  and  we  worked 
until  it  was  late.  While  Guy  and  I  removed 
the  old  paint,  we  found  a  brown  stain  on  the 
paint-scaled  walls  up  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  was  in  blotches,  big  and  brown  as 
autumn  oak  leaves.  Guy  Hawkins  laughed 
while  I  took  my  knife  and  scraped  on  one  of 
these  spots. 

"Don't  you  know  what  that  is?"  Guy 
asked. 

"I'm  not  sure." 

"It's  ambeer  spittle.  Somebody  has  been 
spittin'  on  the  walls!" 

We  found  ambeer  spittle  all  around  the 
back  of  the  schoolhouse.  I  knew  this  was 
something  that  had  to  stop  before  we  got  the 
house  painted  with  our  new  white  paint. 

The  spitting  of  ambeer  on  the  schoolhouse 
walls  worried  me,  but  I  had  another  problem 
that  worried  me  more.  I  had  from  the  begin- 
ners to  the  eighth  grade,  all  in  one  room. 
Their  ages  ran  from  five  to  twenty.  This  was 
so  in  every  rural  school  in  Greenwood  County. 
I  had  never  thought  about  this  until  I  started 
teaching. 

The  beginners  were  the  most  difficult  to 
teach.  I  would  bring  my  beginners  up  and 
teach  them  ABC's  on  the  old  dilapidated 
chart,  used  years  and  years  before  I  came  to 
Lxjnesome  Valley.  After  I  had  gone  over  their 
ABC's  with  them,  they  went  back  to  their 
seats  and  had  nothing  to  do.  They  needed 
more  attention  than  I  could  give  them.  Many 
of  them  fell  asleep  in  the  hot  schoolroom.  I 
wondered  what  to  do  about  this. 

I  knew  how  beginners  had  been  taught  in 
the  Cireenwood  County  rural  schools  in  the 
past.  I  knew,  because  I  had  been  a  beginner 
in  this  same  tyix;  of  school.  I  had  been  taught 
to  read  on  this  kind  of  chart  and  I  still  knew 
everything  on  it  from  memory. 

When  one  of  these  little  fellows  went  to 
sl(;ep,  I  let  him  sleep.  What  else  could  I  do, 
when  I  was  trying  to  hear  fifty-four  classes 
recite  in  six  hours,  give  them  new  assign- 


The  first  step  to  virtue  is  to 
love  it  in  another. 

—SCOTCH  PROVERB. 


ments,  grade  their  papers?  What  else  could  I 
do,  when  I  had  to  do  janitorial  work,  paint 
my  house,  keep  the  toilets  sanitary,  the  yard 
cleaned  of  splintered  glass  and  rubbish,  and 
try  to  inake  our  school  home  more  attractive 
than  the  homes  the  pupils  lived  in? 

One  afternoon,  after  we  had  been  painting « 
on  the  house,  we  got  to  Conways'  late.  John 
Conway  sat  by  the  table  while  Don  and  I  ate. 
The  rest  of  the  family  had  eaten.  I  told  John 
Conway  about  my  problem  with  beginners, 
but  he  didn't  know  about  schools  and  he 
didn't  understand.  I  toldJohn  that  if  Upper 
Lonesome,  Lonesome  Valley,  Unknown  and 
Chicken  Creek  rural  schools  were  moved  to 
The  Valley,  the  approximate  center  of  all 
these  surrounding  school  districts,  it  could  be 
worked  out  as  it  was  in  Landsburgh  Graded 
School.  It  would  take  fewer  teachers  and  the 
teachers  would  have  pupils  on  an  age  level. 
One  teacher  could  handle  the  beginners. 

His  face  reddened  when  he  asked  me  how 
the  pupils  codld  get  to  school  as  far  away  as 
The  Valley.  Haul  them  by  bus  or  by  jolt 
wagon,  I  told  him.  He  laughed  and  told  me  I 
didn't  know  about  the  Lonesome  Creek  road 
in  winter.  I  told  him  the  time  would  come 
when  we  would  get  gravel  on  the  roads  and 
then  we  could  have  this  type  of  school.  He 
said  he  hoped  when  this  time  came,  when 
they  took  Lonesome  Valley  school  from  the 
people,  where  his  children,  himself,  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  had  gone  to  school,  he 
would  be  dead.  He  went  into  as  much  of  a 
tirade  against  this  idea  as  if  someone  had 
walked  into  a  field  of  his  green-growing  to- 
bacco and  started  chopping  it  down  with  a 
hoe.  He  said  my  thought  was  dangerous,  and 
if  I  wanted  to  be  a  good  teacher  and  stay 

  healthy,  I  better  stop  hav- 

^^^■HHBI     ing  such  crazy  talk. 

I  was  in  his  house.  I 
taught  his  children.  I 
couldn't  tell  him  what  I 
thought.  But  I  thought  if 
m^^^^BIB  I  ever  got  to  a  position  high 
enough  in  education,  if  I 
was  ever  elected  any  kind  of  legislator,  so 
help  me,  I  would  abolish  the  trustee  system 
if  I  could.  Why  should  John  Conway  have 
more  power  than  the  superintendent,  elected 
by  members  of  the  Greenwood  County  board 
of  education  and  they,  in  turn,  elected  by  the 
people?  Why  should  he  have  more  power  than 
the  five  members  of  the  Greenwood  County 
board  of  education,  when  they  were  elected 
by  the  people  to  serve  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation for  the  people? 

John  Conway  hadn't  gone  any  farther 
than  the  third  grade.  In  all  the  years  he  had 
been  elected  trustee  of  his  district  he  had 
never  persuaded  the  Greenwood  County 
school  board  to  have  a  well  dug  for  his  school. 
He  hadn't  been  able  to  get  the  house  painted. 
He  hadn't  offered  to  dig  the  well  or  paint  the 
house  himself. 

I  finished  my  supper,  left  the  table  and  sat 
on  the  porch  to  enjoy  the  evening  breeze  and 
think  about  what  I  would  do  with  my  begin- 
ners. 

Next  morning,  when  I  got  up,  I  was  still 
trying  to  think  of  something  to  do  with  my 
beginners.  I  ate  breakfast  and  got  ready  for 
school.  I  went  early  and  walked  slowly  along 
by  myself  and  tried  to  think  of  a  way. 

Then  I  started  whistling.  I  walked  along 
beneath  the  willows  in  the  morning  sun, 
whistling  The  Needle's  Eye.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful morning,  the  kind  of  morning  that  made 
me  want  to  breathe  deeply  of  the  cool  fresh 
wind.  Why  should  I  worry  about  the  school 
problem  that  had  troubled  me  all  night? 
Maybe  it  would  come  to  me  sometime. 

The  needle's  eye  that  does  supply 
The  thread  that  runs  so  true  

What  was  the  needle's  eye?  What  was  the 
thread  that  ran  so  true?  The  needle's  eye,  I 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion,  was  the  school- 
teacher. And  the  thread  that  ran  so  true  could 
only  be  play.  Play.  The  needle's  eye  that  dors 
supply  the  thread  that  runs  so  true.  The  teacher 
that  supplied  the  play  that  ran  so  true? 
Play,  that  ran  so  true.  Play.  Play.  Play  that 
ran  so  true  among  little  children,  little  foxes, 
(Conlintud  on  Page  J 37) 
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One  face  dearest 
to  the  heart . . . 
one  song,  one  place, 
one  time  the  best 
remembered .  . . 
and  among  material 
possessions  one 
thing  most  treasured. 


To  many,  and  to 
more  each  day, 
this  happiness  in 
choice  ofblan\ets  has 
become  St.  Marys. 

For  they 
delight  so  many 
ways!  In  their 
mcredible  beauty... 
through  years 
of  warmth 
and  wear  and 
mdrous  comfort... 
you  discover 
the  great  unsdom 
l»M  of  your  choice. 


Always  purest  wool 
in  weights  most 
pleasing  and  colors 
most  becoming 
to  you. 
One  name  to  add  to 
those  that  will 
not  fail  you .  .  . 


ST.     MARYS  BLANKETS 


ST.  MARYS 
OHIO 
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FEGURINE.  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICA. 


Brides  are  making  Wallace  Sterling  the  most  sought-after 
silver  in  America.  All  over  the  country  they're  asking  to 
see  the  sterling  that  has  the  "Third  Dimension  Beauty"  of 
sculpture . . .  beauty  in  front,  beauty  in  profile,  beauty  in 
back.  Only  Wallace  Sterling  . . .  created  by  William  S. 
Warren,  famous  designer  ...  fits  that  description.  Before 
you  select  your  sterling,  be  sure  to  see  the  five  Wallace 
"Third  Dimension  Beauty"  designs.  Left  to  right:  Grande 
Bar(Xjue,  Sir  Christopher,  Grand  Colonial,  Stradivari,  Rose 
Point.  Six-piece  place  settings  from  $27  to  $35,  according 
to  pattern. 


WALLACE 
STERLINfi 


i>4>        WAI.I.Af.i;    SILVERSMITHS.    W  A  L  I,  I  N  G  F  O  R  D .    CONNnCTICUT    •    SINCE    1  8  3  5    •    WALLACE   SILVERSMITHS.    TORONTO,  (.ANAD> 
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(Continued  from  Page  134) 
:tl  lambs!  Yes,  play,  among  big  children 
id  rownups !  My  beginners  should  play, 
hf  work  should  be  play.  I  should  make 
lei  think  they  were  playing  while  they 
:d  to  read,  while  they  learned  to  count! 
was  it !  I  had  it.  Play. 
,en  time  came  for  my  first  beginners' 
I  tore  the  big  sheet  from  the  Lawson 
vare  calendar.  I  took  the  scissors  from 
wer  and  sat  in  a  semicircle  with  the 
I  cut  the  numbers  apart,  told  or  asked 
they  were  and  handed  them  to  the  chil- 
Then  I  cut  the  stiff  backs  of  tablets  into 
es  of  approximate  size.  Taking  a  jar  of 
I  pasted  one  number  to  one  cardboard. 
I  told  the  class  to  sit  four  in  a  seat  (I 
ight)  and  paste  all  the  numbers  and 
oard  squares  together, 
ile  I  went  on  with  other  classes  these 
en  were  busy.  When  recess  came  they 
d  more  to  do,  rather  than  go  out  to 
Some  numbers  were  pasted  sideways, 
hat  did  that  matter?  They  had  done 
ith  no  more  supervision  than  I  had 
them. 

ched  my  brain  for  an  idea  to  tie  this 
eading  and  drawing.  I  drew  objects  on 
oard  with  which  they  were  familiar — 

cups,  balls, 
tick  figures  of 
and  girls — in 
s  of  one,  two, 
and  four, 
time  came  for 
lext  beginners' 
I  asked  the 
ren  to  identify 
bjects  first  by 
which  I  wrote 
e  the  object, 
by  number, 
I  wrote  be- 
it.  They  were 
cited  they  sat 
e  edge  of  the 
ation  bench, 
bare  feet  tap- 
nervously  on 
floor.  Then  I 
ied|forthe  stack 
umber  cards 
held  them  up, 
ig  the  class  to 
the  number, 
as  surprised 
recognized  so 

y. 

le  room  was  so  quiet  you  could  hear  a 
fall.  Every  pupil  in  the  room  was  inter- 
1.  This  was  something  they  had  never 
,  but  they  recognized  it  as  an  interesting 
to  learn.  This  was  play.  Realizing  this 
enough  for  one  time,  I  asked  my  begin- 
if  they  would  like  to  return  to  their  seats 
try  to  draw  the  pictures  as  they  were 
vn  on  the  board.  ►  > 

ne  idea  led  to  another.  There  were  dozens 
/ays  to  use  the  number  cards.  As  days 
«d,  the  children  learned  to  draw  objects 
epresent  a  number  on  a  card  chosen  by 
eone.  They  learned  to  add  and  subtract 
ibers  and  objects.  They  recognized  the 
iber  when  written.  They  learned  the  names 
■ictures  drawn.  We  varied  this  by  erasing 
picture  and  number  and  reading  the  word. 
!  placed  a  row  of  number  cards  along  the 
rd  in  the  chalk  ledge  and  let  the  children 
iW  pictures  to  represent  the  number  on  the 
d.  There  were  no  more  little  sleepy  heads 
desks. 

!TH  the  problem  of  my  beginners  solved, 
lething  happened  to  mar  my  happiness, 
at  morning  I  had  let  Don,  Guy  and  Ova 
their  free  periods  to  paint  the  house, 
er  I  had  finished  my  lunch,  I  walked  be- 
d  the  house  to  see  how  the  paint  was  dry- 
.  My  face  must  have  flushed  red  as  a 
key's  snout.  There  were  twelve  brown 
tches  of  ambeer  spittle  on  the  last  coat  of 
■  snow-white  paint. 

rVhen  the  noon  hour  was  over,  I  talked  to 
'  pupils.  I  told  them  that  if  I  caught  any- 
dy  chewing  tobacco  on  the  school  ground, 
rould  punish  that  pupil.  If  I  caught  one 
tting  on  the  paint,  I  would  spank,  and 
mk  hard.  I  knew  it  was  one  of  my  pupils. 


VKXT  M(I\TH 

"Nobody's  so  special  he  can't  be 
touched,"  Toby  said  accusingly. 
"  Someday  you'll  come  and  ask  me  to 
kiss  you .'" 

THERE  was  something  special 
about  Eliza.  She  was  beautiful 
and  smart;  people  said  you  could 
love  Eliza,  but  you  couldn't  ever 
get  really  close  to  her.  It  took  a  man 
like  Toby — "a  hellion  with  the  la- 
dies" but  a  man  with  a  heart — to 
make  her  wonder  whether  an  ivory 
tower  could  shut  out  life  and  love 
forever.  To  teach  her  that 

Mhifs  Thai  Nptu  iai 

by  iV«f#«r  Gardner  White 

complete  in  the  June  Journal 


There  hadn't  been  anybody  else  in  the  school- 
yard. 

That  afternoon,  after  school  was  dismissed, 
we  took  a  bucket  of  soapy  water  and  a  broom 
and  scrubbed  off  this  ambeer  spittle.  Then 
we  went  ahead  with  our  painting. 

Friday  I  took  my  lunch,  and  walked  out- 
side and  back  of  the  schoolhouse.  My  pupils 
were  sitting  under  the  shade  of  the  tall  syca- 
mores, eating  their  lunch.  All  but  one.  She 
was  making  the  ambeer  spittle  fly  against 
the  newly  painted  boards.  A  girl !  And  Vaida 
Conway,  the  fourteen-year-old  daughter  of 
my  trustee. 

"Vaida,"  I  said  before  she  saw  me,  "what 
do  you  have  in  your  mouth?  What  are  you 
doing?" 

"Nothing." 

Don't  you  spit  it  out,"  I  warned  her.  "Let 
me  see  what  it  is." 

She  didn't  spit  the  quid  from  her  mouth. 
She  took  it  out  and  showed  it  to  me.  Then  she 
looked  down  at  her  bare  feet. 
"Why  did  you  do  this?"  I  asked. 
"Mr.  Stuart,  I  worked  in  the  green  to- 
bacco," she  said.  "  It  was  hot  and  smelly  and 
after  I  quit  working  in  it  I  craved  a  chaw." 

"You  mean  you 
got  the  tobacco 
habit  by  working  in 
green  tobacco  and 
smelling  it?" 
"Yes." 

"I've  worked  in 
it  all  my  life  and  I 
never  got  the  habit 
by  smelling  green- 
growing  tobacco,"  I 
told  her. 

If  she  had  ever 
chewed  tobacco  at 
her  home  I  had 
never  seen  her  do  so. 

"Vaida,  why  did 
you  spi*  on  this 
white  wall?"  I 
asked. 

"Because  I  liked 
to  spit  on  it,"  she 
admitted.  "I  like  to 
see  brown  against 
white." 

"When  I  dismiss 
school  this  after- 
noon, I  want  you  to 
remain,"  I  told  her. 
None  of  the  pupils  had  heard  or  seen  me 
talking  to  Vaida.  I  don't  believe  any  of  my 
pupils  knew  who  was  spitting  on  the  wall. 
But  that  afternoon  when  I  dismissed  school, 
Vaida  Conway  remained.  I  waited  until  the 
schoolyard  was  cleared  of  pupils.  Don  Con- 
way must  have  known.  And  I  think  a  few 
others  suspected  what  was  going  to  take 
place.  I  had  to  back  up  what  I  had  said.  I 
laid  Vaida  Conway  across  my  lap  and  applied 
the  geography  book  in  stinging  spanks.  Not 
enough  to  make  her  whimper,  though.  It  only 
wounded  her  pride. 

After  I  had  spanked  Vaida,  she  stood  for  a 
minute  before  she  went  out  the  door  and 
glared  at  me.  "I'll  tell  my  daddy  on  you," 
she  said.  "He'll  fix  you.  He  doesn't  like  you 
nohow.  Not  after  you  talked  about  moving 
our  school  down  to  The  Valley."  Then  she 
ran  out  the  door,  across  the  schoolyard  and 
foot  log. 

I  finished  making  my  monthly  report. 
When  I  got  to  Conways'  a  cold  silence  greeted 
me.  John  Conway  had  little  to  say.  Bertha 
didn't  bother  to  speak  to  me.  I  knew  they  re- 
garded Vaida  as  a  woman  grown.  In  two 
more  years  she  would  be  eligible  to  marry.  1 
sat  down  and  ate  my  supper.  Then  I  walked 
to  The  Valley  and  mailed'  my  attendance  re- 
port. 

Saturday  morning  I  got  up  late  and  ate  my 
breakfast  after  John  Conway  and  all  his 
children  had  gone  to  work.  Bertha  was  the 
only  one  there  and  she  was  silent.  She  fixed 
my  breakfast  and  I  ate.  Then  I  took  a  vol- 
ume of  Kentucky  School  Laws  and  went  to 
the  Lonesome  Valley  school  and  sat  down  on 
the  brace  root  of  a  sycamore  in  the  shade. 
(Continued  on  Pane  139) 
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Lovely  Curtains 
call  for 


Like  a  day  without  sunshine  ...  a  home  without  people  .  .  .  there's 
a  lot  missing  if  your  curtains  are  not  Wat-a-set  finished!  Wat-a-set  is  the 
original  lasting  finish  for  cotton,  rayon  and  nylon  marquisettes,  ninons  and 
casements. 

Perhaps  you've  overlooked  Wat-a-set  in  your  previous  curtain  shopping. 
If  so,  look  over  these  features  you've  missed  —  features  that  make  so  many 
curtain-conscious  women  call  Wat-a-set  their  curtain  washword: 


1. 


It  makes  curtains  WASHABLE  — 
quickly  and  easily  —  without  dis- 
tortion of  delicate  open  weaves. 
It  reduces  shrinkage.  Makes  starch- 
ing unnecessary. 

Helps  tailored  curtains  hang  straight. 
Keeps  threads  in  place. 
Resists  dirt  and  makes  for  less  fre- 
quent washing. 

Repels  rayon-eating  silverfish. 

Prevents  crinkling  because  it's  mois- 
ture resistant. 
Wat-a-set  curtains  are 
dyed  with  colors  which  ('^'  Guaranteed  by 


Look  for  the  Wat-a-set  label  .  .  . 
you  won't  have  to  look  far.  It's  at 
your  favorite  curtain  counter,  tucked 
loosely  in  the  folds  of  many  different 
brands  —  and  in  a  wide  variety  of 
styles  and  prices.  Make  Wat-a-set 
your  WASHWORD,  too!  MOUNT 
HOPE  FINISHING  COMPANY, 
North  Dighton,  Mass. 


have  good  resistance  to 
sunlight. 


Good  Housekeeping 


V^i^^CttcL  A£^  1H£  OR/ 
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L>1ST/NG  f/N/SH  FOR  COTTON. 
R/irON  AHO  NYLON  CURTVIfNS 


UG  MAGIC 

^  OLSON 


How  Your 

Old  Rugs 

AND  CLOTHING 


Choice  of 

Solid  Colors 
Twcod  Blonds 
Floral  &  Leaf 
18th  Century 
Early  American 
and  Oriental 
Patterns 


It's  All  So  Easy!  Free  catalog  tells  how  your 
materials  are  picked  up  at  your  door  and  sent 
at  our  expense  to  the  Olson  FACTORY,  where  .  .  . 

By  the  Olson  Process  we  sterilize,  shred,  merge 
materials  of  all  kinds — reclaim  tlic  valuable  wools 
etc.,  then  bleach,  cartl,  spin,  rc-dye  and  weave  into 
lovely,  new,  decp-tcxturcd — 

REVERSIBLE  BROADLOOM  RUGS 

— double  luxury  rufj;s  ni:ulo  in  seamless  sizes  for 
every  need  up  to  IG  feet  by  any  length. 
FACTORY-TO-YOU.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Over 
two  million  customers.  Wc  do  not  have 
agents  or  sell  thru  stores.  Our  75th  Year. 

Chicago         New  York         San  Francisco 


FREE 

CATALOG  [| 

in  Full  Color  1 1 


MAIL  ^^"o^ASSo  TODAY 


OORO 


I  OLSON  RUG  C0vN-80,Chicago41,lll.' 

I     Please  mail  the  Olson  Catalog  FREE  to: 

I  NAME  

'  I  ADDRESS    

I 


TOWN.. 


-STATE.. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


^Vhen  you  see  this 


on  this 


And  here's  wliy  .  .  .  Every  statement  made 
on  that  Durene  label  is  a  fact.  Proved  by  actual 
service.  Proved  iiy  laboratory  tests.  Proved  by  the 
growing  demand  for  literally  millions  of  garments  now 
made  of  Durene  mercerized  cotton.  And  all  merchandise 
bearing  the  Durene  name  is  subject  to  the  Durene 
(|ualily  ((lulrol  [ilaii;  wbicli  includes  regidar,  impartial 
laboratory  lesls.  That's  why  any  garmciil  lliat  carries 
I  lie  Dnrcuc  label — socks,  briefs,  undershirts,  polo  shirts — 
is  bound  to  be  a  good  buy.  D(jn't  miss  it. 
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(Continued  from  Page  137) 
discovered  that  the  use  of  tobacco  was 
31  libited  not  only  to  pupils,  but  to  patrons, 
III  that  visitors  were  not  allowed  to  use  this 
T:  rant  weed  on  school  property  at  any  time 
jt  ay  school  in  the  state.  This  was  the  law.  I 
w,  also  trying  to  find  out  whether  a  teacher 
K  to  board  in  the  school  district  where  he 
,v:  teaching.  I  read  the  entire  document 
1  ugh  and  failed  to  find  such  a  provision. 

londay  I  got  my  check  for  my  first 
Tilth's  teaching,  exactly  $68.  I  knew  then 
t  .as  better  that  my  going  to  see  May 

jds  had  turned  out  the  way  it  had.  If  I 
i£  had  a  date  with  her  and  had  fallen  in 

0  ,  I  could  never  have  shown  her  a  "good 

1  ,"  and  could  not  have  driven  her  around 
n  n  automobile. 

ill  Coffee,  welder  at  the  Auckland  Steel 
V  Is,  even  if  he  did  have  only  a  third-grade 
X  nation,  was  four  times  as  successful  as  I 
V ,  if  success  was  measured  in  dollars  and 
•jt  ;s.  And,  believe  me,  success  was  measured 
\  -.  way  among  the  young  people  I  knew  in 
^  esome  Valley. 
\\  as  young,  too,  and  wanted  to  date  girls 
show  them  a  good  time.  I  was  also  fasci- 
;d  by  schoolteaching.  I  loved  my  profes- 
;.  I  was  willing  to  learn  it  from  the  ground 
I  knew  there  was  much  for  me  to  learn, 
why  should  I  follow  this  profession? 
here  had  been  months,  when  I  followed 
trap  lines  and  lived  at  home  and  went  to 
dsburgh  High  School,  when  I  had  more 
1  $50  a  month.  There  had  been  months  in 
spring,  when  I  dug  roots  and  sold  them, 
I  had  made  over  $30  a  month.  After  I 
paid'tty  board,  how  much  would  I  have 
?  How  much  more  ^^^^^^^^ 
Id  I  make  t— -hing  "^^^^^^^ 
5ol  than  I  would  make 
porting  myself  by 
ting  and  trapping  in 
autumn  and  digging 
roots  in  the  spring? 
didn't  have  long  to  wait  ^^^^^^^^^ 
now  how  much  I  would 
e  left.  Bertha  Conway 
rged  me  $25  for  a  month's  room  and 
rd,  and  I  knew  this  was  reasonable  corn- 
ed with  "the  times"  in  our  country.  But 
as  not  reasonable  compared  with  my  sal- 
I  had  only,  not  counting  the  little  things 
ad  bought  for  my  pupils  and  my  school, 
left. 

Ay  having  to  pay  $25  a  month  for  room 

board  was  not  the  reason  I  was  leaving 
iways'.  There  were  other  reasons. 

Remember  I'm  not  tryin'  to  keep  you 
e,"  John  Conway  said  when  I  was  packed 

ready  to  go,  "but  you  do  have  to  stay  in 

district." 

Who  said?"  I  asked.  "Mr.  Conway,  I'm 
v'mg  here  a  copyj^of  the  Kentucky  School 
vs.  I've  marked  one  plac3  for  you  to  read." 
Then  I  was  off  down  tohesome  Creek 
id  to  The  Valley.  I  was  going  to  stay  with 
de  Amos  Batson,  who  ran  the  store  and 
it  office  at  The  Valley.  I  would  be  five 
les  from  my  school  and  have  to  walk  ten 
ies  each  day.  But  I  would  be  away  from 
two  factions  that  composed  1"  ;  people  of 
school  district.  The  score  was  evened  in 
;  minds  of  both  groups,  for  I  had  disciplined 
ly  Hawkins,  w'lose  father  belonged  to  one 
tion,  and  Vaida  Conway,  whose  father  be- 
iged  to  the  other. 

ACH  group  knew  now  I  didn't  show  par- 
lity.  I  was  there  to  teach  the  school.  I  was 
termined  to  stay  until  my  school  year  was 
ished.  If  I  continued  to  live  ■•i  the  Lone- 
ne  Valley  school  district  I  would  have  to 
'e  in  a  home  where  the  people  belonged  to 
e  faction.  There  was  no  middle  ground, 
y  sister  had  told  me  this,  and  she  was  right, 
iiad  learned  that  a  schoolteacher  must  keep 
■nself  above  the  petty  bickerings  of  preju- 
:ed  groups  in  his  school  community. 
There  were  twelve  rooms  in  Uncle  Amos 
itson's  two-story  white  frame  house.  Uncle 
nos  and  Aunt  Effie  had  the  downstairs  and 
lad  all  of  the  upstairs  I  wanted.  The  place 
IS  roomy  and  comfortable.  And  the  food 
is  delicious.  I  had  never  eaten  better  hot 
scuits,  three-year-old  hickory-smoked  ham 
id  wild  honey  in  my  life. 


^  Though  a  man  may  be- 
^  come  learned  by  another's 
learning,  he  can  never  be 
wise  but  by  his  own  wisdom. 

—MONTAIGNE. 


Uncle  Amos  Batson,  though  sixty-seven 
years  old,  could  draw  a  fiddle  bow  the  smooth- 
est I'd  ever  heard.  He  could  make  his  fiddle 
talk,  laugh  or  cry.  He  could  play  music  that 
made  Aunt  Effie  put  her  long-stemmed  pipe 
aside  and  dance.  The  first  evening  I  spent  in 
their  home,  she  danced  to  her  husband's 
magic  fiddle.  Though  she  was  sixty-seven, 
the  mother  of  eleven  children,  all  married 
and  moved  away,  she  was  as  agile  as  a  spar- 
row. She  danced  the  old  reels,  her  small  feet 
nimbly  tapping  the  tune  that  Uncle  Amos 
played  on  his  fiddle,  fast  as  snow-melted  wa- 
ter poured  over  the  cliffs  in  an  early  mountain 
spring. 

The  first  week  I  lived  at  Batsons',  Uncle 
Amos'  hired  man.  Bill  Strickland,  didn't 
show  up  to  milk  Uncle  Amos'  seven  cows. 
Bill  Strickland  had  followed  Bill  Coffee  to  the 
Auckland  Steel  Mills.  Uncle  Amos  didn't 
have  anybody  to  milk  his  cows.  Though  he 
could  play  the  fiddle,  he  couldn't  milk  a 
cow.  I  volunteered  to  go  after  the  cows  and 
to  milk  them. 

Uncle  amos  knew  I  would  have  to  hurry 
if  I  did  all  this  and  got  to  school  on  time.  He 
saddled  and  bridled  Sundance,  his  large  white 
pony,  and  I  climbed  into  the  saddle.  I  was  off 
to  get  the  cows  up  a  twisting  cowpath  that 
curved  right  and  left  until  it  reached  the 
mountaintop.  There  were  hundreds  of  acres 
of  grassy  slope,  gentle  and  rugged,  dotted 
here  and  there  in  the  deep  hollows  and  ra- 
vines with  tracts  of  giant  trees.  There  were 
four  hundred  acres  in  this  pasture.  Below 
this  mountain  pasture  lay  The  Valley.  I  could 
see  the  winding  stream,  like  a  silver  ribbon  in 
the  early-morning  sun,  fiowing  gently  past 
^^^^^^^^  the  farmhouses,  through 
^^^^^^^^  the  fertile  level  land  where 
grew  com,  cane  and  to- 
bacco. 

I  sat  for  a  moment  in 
the  saddle,  looking  at  this 
miracle  of  beauty,  while 
^^^^^^^^      Sundance  pranced.  He 
knew  what  his  mission  was. 
He  had  been  after  the  cows 
before.  I  gave  him  the  rein  and  he  found 
the  cows.  When  the  cows  saw  Sundance,  they 
were  ready  to  start  home  to  be  milked. 

It  didn't  take  me  too  long  to  milk  the 
seven  cows.  Then  I  strained  the  milk  and 
separated  the  cream  for  Aunt  Effie  to  put  in 
cans  to  ship  on  the  Old  Line  Special.  When  I 
was  through  with  my  work,  I  didn't  have 
time  to  walk  five  miles  to  school. 

"Ride  Sundance,"  Uncle  Amos  said.  "Put 
him  in  Abraham's  barn  durin'  the  day." 

And  that  is  what  I  did.  Uncle  Amos  didn't 
try  to  get  another  man  to  do  the  milking.  I 
loved  Sundance.  I  loved  to  ride  him  up  the 
Lonesome  Valley  road  in  the  morning  when 
the  dew  had  laid  the  dust  and  when  the 
morning-glories  vining  up  the  corn  were  so 
alive  with  pink,  blue,  purple  and  white  horn- 
shaped  blossoms.  They  were  good  to  smell 
and  beautiful  to  see.  In  the  afternoon,  when 
I  mounted  the  saddle  for  home,  Sundance  was 
anxious  to  return  to  his  barn  in  The  Valley 
and  wanted  to  run  like  a  fox. 

My  second  month  at  the  Lonesome  Valley 
school,  I  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  the  two 
factions.  Don  Conway  held  no  malice  toward 
me.  And  even  Vaida  soon  forgot  what  I  had 
done  to  her.  She  didn't  chew  any  more  to- 
bacco, not  after  her  father  had  read  the  sec- 
tion of  Kentucky  School  Law  I  had  marked 
for  him.  And  he  didn't  say  anything  about 
my  leaving  Lonesome  Valley  school  district. 

Burt  Eastham  had  told  almost  every  man 
in  Lonesome  Valley  about  my  figuring  up  the 
bushels  of  coal  on  his  wagon  bed.  Now  they 
came  for  me  to  figure  wagonloads  of  coal, 
bushels  of  corn  in  the  bins,  sizes  of  coal- 
houses.  And  I  never  refused  a  request.  If  it 
was  a  small  job,  we  did  it  after  school;  if  it 
was  a  large  one,  we  did  it  on  Saturday.  I  took 
with  me  as  many  boys  and  girls  as  wanted  to 
go  along.  Don  Conway  was  always  with  me. 
Guy  Hawkins  became  very  much  interested 
in  figures.  When  he  got  interested,  his  bosom 
friend,  Ova  Salyers,  did. 

One  of  my  pupils,  a  twelve-year-old  boy. 
Denver  Lykins,  who  was  in  the  first  grade 
(Conlinued  on  Page  141} 


TheONLYsure  POSITIVE 

MOIHPROOF 

method  used  for  years  by  big  mills 
_  Now  sold  for  home  use ! 


No  wrapping  — No 
storing  away 

The  modern,  easy,  SURE  way  to  protect  your  precious  woolens 
from  moth  damage  is  to  actually  mothproof  the  cloth  itself  with 
LARVEX.  One  easy  spraying  with  LARVEX  does  the  trick!  It  moth- 
proofs woolens  for  a  whole  year. 

LARVEX'S  magic  spray  penetrates  each  tiny  woolen  fibre  and 
treats  the  cloth  so  as  to  make  it  uneatable  to  the  hungry  moth 
worm.  Tests  show  moths  would  rather  commit  suicide  by  starva- 
tion than  eat  anything  treated  with  LARVEX.  It  gives  POSITIVE 
protection!  Simply  spray  the  garment  and  hang  in  its  usual  place 
ready  for  immediate  wear.  Stainless.  Odorless.  No  wrapping.  No 
storing  away.  No  more  moth  ball,  cedar  or  camphor  odors.  Spray 
your  rugs  and  sofas,  too. 


Soiasy!  K  few  min- 
utes' spraying  with 
LARVEX  mothproofs 
for  a  whole  year. 


//fe/epeas/Ve/u  costs 

no  more  to  LARVEX  a 
suit  than  it  does  to  get 
it  dry  cleaned.  Only  79$' 
a  pint.  $1.19  a  quart. 


TESTS  SHOW  PROOF— The  cloth  on  the  left  has 
not  been  treated  with  larvex.  Cloth  on  right 
has  been  treated  with  LARVEX.  Note  how  moth 
worms  refuse  to  eat  larvexed  cloth. 


TAelarqest  Se///fiq  MofApraofer 
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FOLiM)\'IIO>  AM)  I'OWDKH  — AM.  I.N  ()\K:  \ot  a 
cake  make-up  .  .  .  not  a  greasy  foundation! 
Anj^cl  Vac.c  irt  a  coiiiplcicly  diflcrcnt  make-up 
—  founilution  and  jxiuder  all  in  oiw!  j\r-ver 
dryin}^,  nr-ver  '-liiny  I  Meater  lo  use  at  tlie 
dreshirig  table,  anri  perfect  in  your  liandl>a(; — 
becauHc  Angel  Face  cunU  spill! 

GOES  ON  WITH  A  IM  FF-AMJ  STAYS!  Incrcdil.ly 
easy  to  use!  Just  huiooiIi  on  I'onfru  An^^el  Face 


with  its  own  downy  {nijf.  No  watery  H|)onge. 
No  greasy  fingertips.  Angel  Fate  goes  on  like 
sheer  velvet— looks  fresh  for  hours.  Ilecaiise 
a  s[»ecial  "<  ling  '  ingredient  makes  Angel  Face 
stay  <m  — nnuli  longer  than  powder!  It's  the 
only  make-up  neat  enough  and  sweet  enough 
to  put  on  any  time  .  .  .  anywhere! 

(ihoose  frotn  five  soft,  (latlering  Angel  Face 
shades.  Complete  \wth  a  |ilump,  luxurious 
puff,  Angel  Face  is  W^,  phin  lax. 


"I  love  Pond's  Angel  Face.  Il  smooths 
on  so  easily  ...  no  damp  sponge 
no  drying  effect  on  the  skin.  And  th« 
velvety  color  stays  on  for  hours." 

The  Lady  Bridgett  Poijlct 

"I  never  have  that  Belf-conscioii8 
'niade-iii)'  fireling  with  Ang<?I  Face — i 
feels  so  soft  on  my  skin,  and  looks  *( 
fresh  anfl  ffal!  Iileal  lo  carry — il  nev 
spdls  over  handhag  or  cIoiIich!" 

FlIKIIEHICA  Vandkiihiit  (mmiilI 
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UMie^Timii^llieTonl? 

(and  which  has  the  $15  beauty  shop  wave?  See  answer  below.) 


^  All  the  blessings  of  ahouse- 
^  hold  come  through  the 
wife,  therefore  should  her 
husband  honor  her.   — TALMUD. 


(Contimted  from  Page  139) 
icould  count  in  his  head  with  figures  fast 
could,  always  went  along.  He  couldn't 
;  figures  because  he  hadn't  gone  to  school 
i  than  three  months  in  his  life.  I  gave  him 
ial  attention  because  he  was  so  inter- 
1.  I  held  his  hand  at  the  blackboard  and 
ed  him  make  figures,  starting  him  with 
es  from  one  to  ten.  Yet  he  went  with  us, 
gure  land,  cornbins,  coalhouses,  every- 
■e  that  we  were  called  to  figure  and  cal- 
te  for  the  patrons  of  our  district.  We 
ed  applying  arithmetic  and  the  people 
d  it. 

ne  Saturday  we  figured  the  nurriber  of 
3  m  Tim  Conley's  farm.  Denver  carried 
od  pole,  while  Don  Conway  kept  tally  of 
number  of  rods.  We  figured  the  small 
1  to  have  48.6  acres.  When  the  county 
eyor,  Don  Shackleford,  two  weeks  later 
a  survey,  he  figured  the  farm  to  have 
acres.  We  had  come  that  close, 
ut  one  of  the  funniest  things  to  happen 
in  early  September,  when  a  small  man 
he  name  of  Silas  Higgins  came  to  Lone- 
e  Valley  school  to  ask  me  to  figure  a  pas- 
:  field  where  he  had  cut  the  sprouts.  He 
he  was  to  receive  $6  per  acre.  The  fellow 
I  cut  the  sprouts  for,  Willis  Hager,  had 
isured  the  land  and  he  had  measured  it. 
said  that  he  had  measured  it  for  twelve 
one  half  acres  and  Willis  had  measured 
)r  six.  We  told  him  we'd  be  there  that 
moon  at  four  o'clock. 
\T:en  we  got  there — Don,  Guy,  Ova,  Den- 
and  I — the  two  men  were  waiting  and  ar- 
ig.  Willis  Hager  must  have  been  seven 
.  tall.  Silas  was  not  much  over  five  feet. 
:y  had  stepped  the  distances  around  the 
1,  counting  each  step  for  three  feet,  five 
,  a  half  steps  for  a  rod.  ^^^^^^^ 
pupils  began  laughing.  I^^^^^^* 
lis  was  so  tall  he  could 
)  six  feet  at  a  step  and 
is  so  short  he  couldn't 
)  three.  We  measured 

land  and  Don  Conway   

ired  it,  while  Ova,  Guy 
Denver  looked  on.  He 
ired  the  field  for  9.6  acres.  Willis  wouldn't 
re  their  figures.  He  wasn't  satisfied  at  all. 
is  was  better  satisfied.  These  men  even 
eatened  each  other  physically  and  with 
law.  Then  I  went  over  the  figures.  Don 
1  figured  it  correctly. 
You  see,  Mr.  Higgins,  your  legs  are  short," 
a  Salyers  said,  "and  your  steps  are  not 
g  enough.  Mr.  Hager,  your  steps  are  too 
ig.  That's  why  you  measured  this  field  for 
y  six  acres." 

Willis  Hager  was  going  to  hit  me  with  a 
safras  stick  when  I  told  him  that  if  he 
nt  to  law  he  would  lose  and  our  measure- 
nt  was  approximately  what  a  surveyor's 
bsurement  would  be.  But  he  didn't  get 
ry  far  with  the  stick.  Four  of  my  pupils 
■pped  forward  and  little  Silas  Higgins  picked 
■  a  rock.  Willis  knew  the  odds  were  against 
n  and  he  settled  down  and  listened  to  rea- 
n.  Before  we  left,  we  had  the  dispute 
:tled  and  both  parties  were  satisfied. 
My  pupils  were  seeing  the  practical  appli- 
ce  of  simple  learning  to  everyday  prob- 
ns.  Don  Conway  became  so  interested  in 
tiool  that  he  decided  not  to  get  married  but 
go  through  the  Lonesome  Valley  school, 
en  to  high  school  and  beyond  high  school 
college. 

HE  third  week  of  my  second  school  month 
mething  happened  that  made  the  pupils 
ke  more  interest  in  schoolwork  than  ever, 
nee  Burt  Eastham  ran  a  coal  wagon  be- 
/een  Upper  Lonesome  and  The  Valley,  and 
ice  he  was  interested  in  a  curious  way  in 
her  people's  affairs,  he  had  again  contacted 
[ay  Woods  and  told  her  that  our  school  was 
;tter  than  hers.  She  challenged  me  to  bring 
y  pupils  to  her  school  for  an  arithmetic 
atch.  That  Friday  we  all  left  Lonesome 
alley  at  noon,  on  foot,  for  Upper  Lonesome. 
And  for  the  first  time,  I  came  face  to  face 
ith  one  of  the  most  beautiful  teachers  I  had 
rer  seen.  I  could  understand  why  Bill  Coffee 
id  bought  a  convertible  too  big  for  the 
irns  in  the  Lonesome  Creek  road.  Maybe  he 
)uld  win  her  with  an  automobile.  She  was 
;autiful,  with  crow-wing-black  hair,  brown 


eyes  shaded  with  heavy  lashes,  white  teeth 
and  lovely  lips. 

Her  schoolhouse  was  immaculately  clean. 
Her  pupils  were  well  disciplined.  There  wasn't 
anything  wrong  with  her  school  that  I  could 
see.  The  two  long  recitation  seats  were  moved 
to  the  back  of  the  schoolroom  for  visitors. 
They  were  filled  and  people  were  standing. 
There  were  probably  over  one  hundred  visi- 
tors to  watch  the  match. 

Before  we  began.  Miss  Woods  and  I  agreed 
that  she,  Burt  Eastham  and  I  would  be  the 
judges.  We  agreed  that  if  a  pupil  could  work 
the  problem  in  his  head  and  call  out  the  cor- 
rect answer,  he  didn't  have  to  write  the  fig- 
ures on  the  blackboard.  And  we  agreed  that 
the  pupil  called  from  his  seat  to  the  board,  to 
work  against  the  one  still  standing,  had  his 
choice  of  addition,  multiplication,  subtrac- 
tion, common  or  decimal  fractions,  long  or 
short  division. 

We  started  with  the  beginners.  She  called 
one  and  I  called  one.  We  matched  them  at 
the  blackboard  in  front  so  all  could  see.  The>- 
were  about  evenly  matched  for  speed  and  ac- 
curacy. But  when  my  beginners  were  gone, 
she  had  half  of  hers  left,  for  she  had  twice  as 
many  in  the  beginning.  Each  of  my  pupils 
had  to  turn  down  two  of  hers  before  we  had 
an  even  break. 

Then  I  called  to  the  blackboard  Denver 
Lykins,  my  big  first-grader.  He  stood  there 
calling  out  answers  until  he  had  eliminated 
all  her  beginners.  Someone  shouted  "Eighth- 
grader."  But  I  showed  Miss  Woods  my  rec- 
ord book.  Denver  Lykins  stood  there  until 
one  of  Miss  Woods'  pupils  asked  for  a  prob- 
lem in  addition.  She  asked  for  four  columns 
of  figures  to  add.  Denver  couldn't  add  four 
columns  in  his  head, 
though  he  could  add  three. 
This  girl  knew  his  strength 
and  his  weakness.  She 
turned  down  this  boy  who 
couldn't  make  figures  on 

  the  blackboard,  but  this 

WIBtKBBIBKM  match  left  him  with  a  de- 
termination to  learn  how. 
Denver  Lykins  had  turned  down  seven 
pupils.  Then  Guy  Hawkins  turned  down  five. 
Ova  Salyers  turned  down  three.  We  turned 
down  and  they  turned  down  until  we  got  to 
the  fourth  grade.  Then  I  called  Don  Conway 
and  showed  in  my  record  book  that  he  was  a 
fourth-grade  pupil.  He  turned  down  ten,  all 
of  Miss  Woods'  fourth-grade  pupils  and  six 
other  fifth-grade.  Don  was  pleased  with  him- 
self, for  many  of  them  were  as  large  as  Don. 

In  the  upper  grades  Miss  Woods  had  three 
pupils  to  my  one.  But  I  had  one  girl,  Mar- 
garet Prater,  who  was  excellent  in  decimal 
and  common  fractions.  She  was  the  best  pu- 
pil in  my  school.  I  held  her  for  the  last  pupil. 
The  match  went  on,  with  shouts  from  our  side 
if  we  turned  down  one  of  theirs.  Shouts  came 
from  the  other  side  when  they  turned  down 
one  of  ours. 

I  had  only  Margaret  Prater  left  when 
Miss  Woods  had  seven  eighth-graders.  Miss 
Woods  used  one  of  her  best  pupils  to  try  to 
eliminate  Margaret  immediately  and  end 
the  match,  which  had  taken  nearly  two 
hours.  But  Margaret  turned  her  down. 

Then  Miss  Woods  sent  another  star  pupil 
to  work  against  Margaret.  He  chose  addition. 
Margaret  was  right  and  he  was  wrong, 
though  he  finished  first.  The  third  person  she 
sent  chose  subtraction  and  Margaret  beat 
her  by  a  second.  Both  were  right.  The  fourth 
pupil  chose  short  division.  Margaret  worked 
the  problem  and  checked  it  while  her  con- 
testant stood  beside  her  shaking  and  couldn't 
do  a  thing.  The  fifth  pupil  chose  long  divi- 
sion. They  were  trying  to  find  one  part  of 
arithmetic  that  was  Margaret's  weakness. 
She  turned  this  pupil  down  by  a  split  second. 
Both  problems  were  right.  Their  sixth  pupil 
said,  "Let  Margaret  choose  the  problem." 
Margaret  chose  multiplication  of  common 
fractions.  She  won  easily.  Only  one  was  left 
now,  a  taller  girl,  older-looking  than  Miss 
Woods  and  much  larger.  She  chose  decimal 
fractions  and  put  the  problem  down  so  fast 
that  she  mistook  a  seven  for  a  three.  She 
worked  what  she  had  on  the  board  correctly, 
but  Margaret  had  beaten  her  by  a  split  sec- 
ond. Margaret  was  right  agjin. 


More  than  2  million  women  a  month  use  Ton! 
—the  wave  that  gives  that  natural  look! 


See  how  flattering  a  Toni  is  .  .  .  how  soft 
and  beautifully  natural  it  looks.  Because 
there's  no  frizzy  stage  with  a  Toni.  Even 
on  the  first  day  your  Toni  wave  looks 
naturally  curly  with  lovely  deep  waves 
and  soft  curls!  But  before  trying  Toni 
you'd  like  to  know: 

Will  TONI  work  on  my  hair? 

Yes.  Toni  gives  a  beautiful  wave  to  any 
kind  of  hair  that  will  take  a  permanent, 
including  gray,  dyed,  bleached  or  baby- 
fine  hair! 

Will  my  TONI  wave  be  loose  or  tight? 

The  exclusive  directions  in  your  Toni 
Kit  give  you  exactly  the  wave  you  want 
—  from  loose,  casual  curls  to  a  halo  of 
lovely  ringlets.  You're  sure  of  success 
because  these  easy-to-follow  Toni  direc- 
tions have  given  millions  of  perfect  perma- 
nents.  In  fact,  more  than  2  million  women 
a  month  use  Toni ! 

Why  do  most  women  prefer  TONI? 

Because  Toni  leaves  your  hair  in  such 
wonderful  condition— so  shiny  soft  and 
natural-looking.  You  see  the  Toni  Wav- 
ing Lotion  is  wonderfully  mild  and  gentle, 
utterly  difTerent  from  hurry-up  salon-type 
solutions.  Toni  has  been  granted  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Seal  and  the  Parents' 
Magazine  Tested  and  Commended  Seal. 
So  it's  no  wonder  more  Toni  waves  are 
sold  than  all  other  cold  waves  combined! 
It's  the  world's  most  popular  wave! 


Ihe  >w<»^«  ♦''at  natural  look  .  .  .  Toni 


How  long  will  my  TONI  last? 

You'll  enjoy  your  beautiful,  soft  Toni 
wave  for  months!  Because  Toni  is  long- 
lasting  and  is  guaranteed  to  look  as  lovely 
as  a  $15  beauty  shop  permanent— or  you 
get  back  every  penny  you  paid. 

How  much  will  I  save  with  TONI? 

The  T(uii  Kit  with  ])lastic  curlers  costs 
only  $2.  You  can  use  ihe  curlers  again 
and  again.  So  for  vour  second  Toni  wave 
all  you  need  is  the  Toni  Refill  Kit.  It 
costs  just  $1  .  .  .  yet  there  is  no  finer 
wave  at  any  price! 

Which  twin  has  the  TONI? 

Tal('iUo<l,  teen-age  Kntlilene  and  Helene 
Crescente  won  the  Beauty  (/intest  for 
Twins  in  New  York  City.  Katlilene,  the 
twin  on  the  right,  has  the  Toni.  She 
says:  "I  never  knew  a  permanent  could 
look  so  natural  right  from  the  start!" 
And  Helene  says  "Next  time  it'll  be  Toni 
for  two !" 
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We  had  won  the  match  against  odds.  Then 
we  had  to  hurry  home.  Everybody  had  his 
evening  chores  to  do.  I  had  to  ride  to  The 
Valley,  fetch  my  cows  from  the  pasture  and 
milk  them. 

This  match  created  a  school  spirit  at  Lone- 
some Valley.  The  last  week  in  August  my 
pupils  met  pupils  of  the  Chicken  Creek 
school  and  defeated  them.  The  first  week  in 
September  we  met  the  Unknown  school  and 
defeated  them.  We  had  only  The  Valley, 
largest  of  all  the  rural  schools,  left.  When  this 
match  came  off  we  had  visitors  who  had  to 
stand  in  the  yard  and  look  through  the  win- 
dows. People  could  hardly  believe  that  we 
defeated  The  Valley  and  that  we  never  used 
Margaret  Prater,  our  best  pupil.  Gtiy  Haw- 
kins turned  down  fifteen.  This  was  a  new  kind 
of  fighting  for  Guy  and  a  kind  of  fighting  he 
liked  much  better.  We  had  spelling  matches 
against  these  same  schools  and  we  lost  two 
and  won  two. 

Play  for  my  pupils!  Play  for  myself!  I  was 
the  needle's  eye!  Play  was  the  thread  that 
ran  so  true !  Teaching  was  not  work  as  it  had 
been.  Teaching  was  play!  I  had  never  in  my 
life,  much  as  I  loved  to  go  to  school,  enjoyed 
myself  more. 

When  I  drew  my  second  check  and  started 
to  pay  Uncle  Amos  and  Aunt  Effie,  they 
would  take  only  $12,  because  I  had  milked 
their  cows.  By  a  little  work,  I  had  cut  my 
living  expenses  to  less  than  half.  This  left  me 
$56  clear  money  from  teaching.  In  addition 
to  getting  my  expenses  cut  to  less  than  half 
for  this  excellent  place  to  live,  I  got  the  use  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  one  of  the  prettiest 
ponies  that  ever  carried  a  saddle.  I  rode  Sun- 
dance when  and  where  I  wanted  to.  One 
week  end  I  rode  him  thirty  miles  home  on 
Friday  evening,  and  on  Sunday  rode  him 
back. 

In  September  the  tobacco  ripened  and 
many  of  my  pupils  had  to  stay  home  and  help 
with  tobacco  cutting  and  hauling  to  the  bam. 
The  cane  ripened,  too,  in  September  and  it 
had  to  be  stripped,  topped,  cut,  hauled  to  the 
mill  and  the  juice  pressed  from  it  and  boiled 
into  sorghum  molasses.  It  was  better  to  do 
this  just  before  frost  so  the  sorghum  would 
keep  its  delicious  flavor  and  its  golden  color. 
Potatoes  had  to  be  dug.  Corn  had  to  be  cut. 
September  was  a  busy  time  in  Lonesome 
Valley. 

Attendance  was  down  considerably  in 
September.  There  wasn't  an  attendance  of- 
ficer to  see  why  they  didn't  come  to  school. 
If  the  pupil  went,  it  was  all  right.  If  he  didn't, 
it  was  all  right  too.  But  we  had  made  our 
school  so  attractive  in  appearance  that  the 
pupils  loved  the  place.  It  was  the  liveliest 
spot  in  our  community.  It  was  the  only  place 
they  could  go  and  many  would  never  go  be- 
yond this  school.  Their  education  ended  when 
they  finished  at  Lonesome  Valley.  Beyond 
these  days  it  was  eternal  work,  work,  work, 
and  the  sameness  of  life.  It  was  marriage, 
children,  death  and  burial  in  Lonesome  Val- 
ley. 

I  thought  of  these  things  when  I  taught  my 
pupils  all  the  practical  things  I  could.  How 
to  write  letters,  measure  land,  be  clean  with 
drinking  water,  about  personal  sanitation, 
screens  for  their  windows.  When  I  gave  them 
assignments  to  write  themes,  I  never  gave 
them  the  topics  listed  in  their  books.  I  told 
them  to  write  about  the  things  they  knew 
about:  people,  places,  things  and  adventures 
in  Lonesome  Valley. 

The  sea  of  multicolored  leaves  was  whipped 
from  the  Lonesome  Valley  trees  by  the  raw 
and  biting  November  winds.  The  two  great 
furrowedges,  turned  in  opposite  directions  by 
some  great  mythical  plow  in  the  beginning  of 
time  to  make  narrow-gauge  I^jnesome  Val- 
ley, were  naked,  grotesfiue  and  ugly  now. 
Autumn  had  passed.  Winter  was  on  us.  And 
if  there  was  ever  a  aild,  icy  funnel  anywhere 
on  the  earth's  surface,  it  was  I^mesomo  Valley. 

We  crowded  close  to  the  |x>t-bcllicd  stove. 
We  fired  it  until  it  was  red-hot.  'i  he  ctjrners 
of  our  schfxjlroom  were  cold  even  when  our 
stove  was  dangerously  overheated.  But  my 
thinly  clad  pupils  braved  the  smiting  winter 


wind.  Attendance  grew  in  this  weather  be- 
cause the  farm  work  was  done,  and  the  pu- 
pils were  free  of  home  labors  for  the  first 
time. 

December  came.  We  had  a  Christmas  tree 
and  my  pupils  drew  numbers  from  a  hat  and 
exchanged  gifts  We  had  a  Christmas  pro- 
gram and  I  bought  candy,  apples,  oranges 
and  bananas.  We  lost  only  one  day  for  Christ- 
mas holiday.  My  pupils  hardly  knew  the 
meaning  of  letting  out  school  a  week  for 
Christmas.  Our  six-months  school  couldn't 
go  too  far  into  the  late  winter.  For  they  had 
to  start  burning  tobacco  beds  and  getting 
ready  for  another  crop  year. 

Our  school  year  ended  February  fourth. 
This  was  the  time  for  pupils  to  get  their  pro- 
motions. Guy  Hawkins  received  the  highest 
number.  He  had  gone  from  the  first  to  the 
fifth  grade.  Ova  Salyers  was  promoted  to 
the  fourth.  Don  Conway  leaped  to  the 
seventh.  Not  one  had  failed.  Six  eighth- 
graders  had  finished  school.  They  would  not 
go  any  more. 

The  last  day  of  school  we  had  a  program. 
Members  of  the  community  were  invited. 
They  came  until  the  house  was  packed.  We 
had  readings  and  then  Guy  Hawkins  and 
Don  Conway  "chose  up"  and  we  had  an 
arithmetic  match.  Finally  I  shook  hands 
with  my  pupils,  their  mothers  and  fathers, 
and  thanked  them  for  their  co-operation.  I 
made  them  laugh  when  I  told  them  I  had 
learned  more  in  six  months  of  teaching  than 
I  had  in  my  three  years  of  high  school.  And 
that  I  would  return  to  school  a  much  smarter 
pupil.  And  I  would. 

At  one  P.M.  I  was  in  the  saddle  for  the  last 
time.  My  pupils  watched  me  ride  away, 
around  the  bend  and  out  of  sight.  I  looked  to 
my  right  and  to  my  left,  for  the  last  time,  at 
Lonesome  Valley.  I  put  Sundance  in  the  bam 
and  patted  his  nose.  My  clothes  were  packed 
and  I  said  good-by  to  Aunt  Effie  and  Uncle 
Amos. 

"  I  won't  say  good-by  to  you,"  Uncle  Amos 
said.  "You  know,  Stuart,  Effie  and  I  have 
thought  of  taking  out  adoption  papers  for 
you !  We  always  wanted  a  dozen  and  we  just 
got  eleven.  You'd  make  the  dozen." 

"Jesse,  we're  so  proud  of  you,"  mom  said, 
that  Sunday  in  August  I  arrived  home,  hitch- 
hiking from  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 
"We're  proud  to  have  a  college  graduate  in 
our  family.  Larry  Anderson  is  new  superin- 
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tendent  of  Greenwood  County  rural  scho 
He's  holding  a  good  job  for  you!" 

It  had  been  five  years  since  I  had  taui 
school  in  Lonesome  Valley.  During  th 
five  years,  I  had  finished  my  senior  year 
Landsburgh  High  School.  I  had  worked 
year  at  the  Auckland  Steel  Mills.  And  I  \ 
finished  college  in  three  years.  But  I  had 
taken  any  courses  to  prepare  myself 
teaching.  I  had  taken  an  academic  course 
wanted  to  be  the  first  of  my  people  to  fin 
college.  I  hadn't  planned  to  teach  schi 
again.  « 

I  had  hitchhiked  to  a  small  university 
never  heard  of  before,  with  $29.30  in 
pocket,  after  I  had  been  turned  down  by  t 
colleges.  ' 

I  had  helped  dig  and  lay  water  lines;  I  h 
cleaned  manholes  and  unstopped  sewers;  h 
mown  grass  over  every  foot  of  the  spacio 
campus  many  times;  had  worked  on  t 
farm  and  at  the  dairy  barn.  I  had  washed  a 
dried  dishes,  delivered  mail.  I  had  my  class 
arranged  so  I  could  work  half  of  each  day 
had  left  Lincoln  Memorial,  hitchhiki: 
home,  with  $10  in  my  pocket.  I  owed  t 
school  $100.  I  had  made  better  than  B  avt 
age. 

Now  I  was  home,  surrounded  by  my 
pie.  They  were  proud  of  me.  At  this  tii 
Greenwood  County,  with  an  approxim; 
population  of  23,000,  had  fewer  than  a 
dozen  native-bom  college  graduates.  Supt' 
intendent  Larry  Anderson  had  done  soi 
college  work,  but  he  didn't  have  his  degn 

"Mom,  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  go  ba 
to  the  Auckland  Steel  Mills,"  I  said.  "  I  lo 
to  teach  school.  But  remember  my  salary 
Lonesome  Valley?" 

"Son,  with  all  your  education,"  my  fath 
said,  "  you  can  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  f 
something  good  in  Greenwood  Count, 
You'll  make  more  money  now,  since  you're 
college  graduate.  Go  see  Larry." 


Monday  morning  when  Larry  AndersO; 
came  to  unlock  his  office  door  I  was  waitinf 
"You're  Jesse  Stuart,  aren't  you?"  he  salt 
gripping  my  hand. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Come  into  the  office,"  he  invited  me 
"I've  been  talking  to  your  father  about  you 
I'm  trying  to  do  something  for  the  Green 
wood  County  schools.  I  have  school  buses  t 
(Continued  on  Page  144) 


Ask  Any  A\^man 


BY  MARCELENE  COX 


A BACHELOR  is  a  man  who  can  take 
a  nap  on  top  of  a  bedspread. 

A  woman's  tears,  like  a  sprinkler  in  dry 
weather,  may  only  harden  the  surface. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every 
young  couple  when  a  choice  must  be  made 
between  celebrating  Saturday  evening  and 
observing  Sunday  morning. 

"My  trouble,"  complained  a  small  daugh- 
ter, "is  that  I  always  lose  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority." 

Sign  on  back  of  automobile:  "Drive  as  if 
this  car  had  a  fool  in  it ! " 

When  I  was  young,  the  flavors  in  candy 
were  strong  enough  to  hold  a  child  up  for  a 
while. 

Contrite  mother  reads  following  item  on 
little  girl's  list  of  things  to  make  home  life 
happier:  "I  wish  mother  would  like  my  cat 
more." 

Any  woman  who  says  she  has  never  seen  a 
cockroach  in  her  kitchen  is  either  a  prevari- 
cator, awfully  lucky,  or  needs  glasses. 

Any  parent  who  has  absolute;  government 
over  his  child  must  feel  a  little  like  Simon 
Ix'gree. 


Some  families  might  consider  in  their  hom 
life  more  of  "whatsoever  things  are  lovely. 

Love  and  whipping  cream  are  smoothe 
when  mature. 

Somehow  the  woman  I  admire  most  is  thi 
one  who  hangs  her  clothes  outdoors  in  tht 
wintertime. 

One  of  the  most  expensive  stages  a  daugh 
ter  goes  into  is  the  one  when  her  friends  begir 
to  get  married. 

There's  always  that  moment  of  anticipa- 
tion, when  we  sit  down  to  dinner,  wondering 
which  of  the  children,  like  clocks  in  a  jewelry  i 
shop,  will  strike  first. 

I  have  never — no,  never — seen  lack  of 
beauty  given  as  a  cause  for  divorce. 

Once  a  fire  is  really  low,  a  man  has  about 
as  much  success  coaxing  it  back  as  a  cat  does 
in  coaxing  a  mouse  out  of  its  hole. 

The  only  thing  harder  to  raise  than  a  boy 
is  a  rice  plant  on  the  desert. 

I'm  discovering  that  if  you  have  daughters 
you  don't  need  lo  make  a  iKtter  mousetrap. 

Life  begins  when  a  ix;rson  first  realize* 
how  soon  it  ends. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Luckies'  fine  tobacco  picks  you  up  when  you're 
low  .  .  .  calms  you  down  when  you're  tense— puts 
you  on  the  Lucky  level!  That's  why  it's  so  important 
to  remember  that  Lucky  Strike  Means  Fine  Tobacco 


So  round,   so  firm,    so  fully  packed 


— mild,  ripe,  Hght  tobacco.  No  wonder  more  independent 
tobacco  experts — auctioneers,  buyers  and  warehousemen 
— smoke  Luckies  regularly  than  the  next  two  leading 
brands  combined!  Get  a  carton  of  Luckies  today! 

'ke  Afeano  fine  Tbdacca 


  so  free  and  easy  on  the  dra 
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lADII >■  H()\ll.  lOl  KN  \l. 


THE    PERFUME    THAT     INSPIRED     A  BALLET 


«?4 


Perfume  $18.50,  12.50,  7.50,  3.50 
Eau  de  Toilette  3.75,  2.50 
Sachet  Powder  1.75 
Bath  Softener  3.50,  2.50 
Talcum  Powder  1.00 
Dusting  Powder  2.00 


NEW! 

Quelques  Fleurs  Hand  Lotion  $1.00 


ld«nli(y 

quickly. 
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positively. 
P*rionoliz«  dii)inctiy«ty 

or  wnt9  for  tafnph;^ 


0[)  So  Horwollc  4, 
*JJ  Conn. 
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lor 


OAK  or  SUMAC 
New  treatment  stops 
itching,  dries  up  blisters 
quickly — gently — safely. 

At  druKKi**"*  ^'^4 

IVY'DRY 


AMAZING  OFFER  —  $50  IS  YOURS 

FOR  tILLINO  ONLY  100  BOXIt 

'A  *Titi(»lyl  fliKrffiil,  It'-Uisf  All-f>r<;itlr/n 
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CMHHFUL   CARD   CO.,    I>«p«.   O-II,  WhIU   Pl«ln«,   W.  V, 


WRITE 

FOR 
SAMPLES 


(Coiliinird  from  I'dRC  I IJ) 

haul  pupils  to  Landsbuigh  High  School  in 
the  cast  end  of  this  county  and  school  busses 
to  haul  them  to  Maxwell  High  School  in  the 
west  end.  But  we  have  approximately  thirty- 
two  miles  of  hard  road  over  which  our  busses 
run.  The  rest  is  dirt  road.  Beyond  where  our 
busses  can  go  are  great  spaces  where  the  rural 
pupils  haven't  a  chance  to  pass  beyond  the 
eighth  grade.  I  have  established  three  rural 
high  schools  in  this  county.  I  plan  to  send 
you  to  Winston  High  School." 

"Who'll  be  on  the  faculty  at  the  Winston 
High  School?"  I  asked. 

"You'll  be  all  the  faculty,"  he  smiled. 
"You'll  have  fourteen  pupils.  Your  salary 
will  be  one  hundred  dollars  a  month." 

For  a  moment  I  sat  thinking.  "What  sub- 
jects will  I  have  to  teach?" 

"Algebra,  Latin,  plane  geometry,  history 
and  English." 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  teach  algebra." 

"You've  got  mighty  good  college  marks  in 
algebra.  I  have  a  transcript  of  your  credits 
here.  That's  one  reason  I'm  holding  this 
school  for  you." 

I  couldn't  tell  Superintendent  Anderson  I 
had  for  my  roommate  at  Lincoln  Memorial 
Mason  Dorsey  Gardner,  who  had  won  the 
award  for  being  the  best  math  student.  I 
couldn't  tell  him  Gardner  had  worked  my 
algebra  and  I  had  written  his  themes. 

"I'll  take  Winston  Hgh  School,"  I  said. 
"I'll  be  the  faculty." 

Saturday  afternoon  in  early  September  I 
caught  the  Reo  Speedwagon  that  carried  mail 
and  passengers.  I  was  on  my  way  to  Winston 
High  School.  I  had  a  suitcase  with  my  be- 
longings. I  had  with  me  school  supplies  al- 
lotted a  rural  school. 

We  followed  the  Sandy  River  and  then 
went  up  Raccoon  and  over  a  mountain  and 
down  into  Hinton  Valley.  Then  we  climbed 
another  mountain  and,  when  we  reached  the 
top,  I  saw  before  me,  deep  down,  one  of  the 
prettiest  valleys  I  had  ever  seen.  The  Tiber 
River  wound  slowly  through  the  fertile  farm 
lands  like  a  silver  ribbon  in  the  sunlight.  We 
went  dowTi  this  east  wall  of  the  valley,  around 
the  curves  and  up  until  we  came  to  a  store 
and  post  office.  This  was  Winston.  This  was 
where  I  got  off  the  Speedwagon.  I  was  going 
to  Baylors',  the  big  white  house  overlooking 
the  Tiber  River.  This  was  where  I  would 
room  and  board. 

That  afternoon,  after  Lucretia  Baylor  had 
shown  me  to  my  room,  Snookie  and  Robin 
Baylor,  two  pupils  whom  I  would  have  in 
Winston  High  School,  went  with  me  to  show 
me  the  high-school  building.  This  squat,  ugly 
little  structure  had  once  been  used  as  a  lodge 
hall.  The  lodge  had  been  dissolved  twenty 
years  ago.  When  I  walked  inside  a  bat  barely 
missed  my  head  in  its  flight  to  escape.  There 
were  wasp  nests,  mud  daubers'  nests  and 
birds'  nests  above  the  window.  A  mavis  flew 
from  the  nest  through  a  broken  window- 
pane  in  her  escape  to  freedom. 

I  walked  outside.  Of  all  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  there  were  in  this  spacious  val 
ley,  I  had  less  than  one  sixteenth  of  an  acre 
for  my  high-school  pupils.  There  was  an  out 
door  privy  in  each  rear  comer  of  this  tiny  lot. 
Horseweeds  grew  as  tall  as  the  lodge-house 
roof.  The  community's  obscene  artists  had 
found  these  privies.  I  sent  Snookie  back  to 
the  Baylors'  to  get  water,  broom,  scrub 
brush,  soap  and  a  scythe. 

That  afternoon  I  went  to  work  with  two 
good  helpers.  We  scrubbed  ceiling,  walls  and 
floor.  I  scythed  the  small  yard  and  raked  the 
horseweeds  from  the  lot.  Then  I  hacked  down 
the  sharp  stubble  with  a  hoe.  Sn(x)kie,  Robin 
and  I  put  the  sch(K)lhouse,  the  privies  and 
the  yard  in  order.  We  were  ready  for  school 
Monday  morning. 

While  we  were  working,  a  tall  boy  swag 
gered  up  the  road  and  stopped,  silently 
watching  us.  His  face  was  pimi)led.  He  had 
elongated  blue  eyes  that  sciuinted  brightly 
when  he  kxjked  at  us.  His  Iwse-fitting 
clothes  looked  as  if  they  would  fall  from  his 
Ixxly. 

"Hiya,  Budge,"  Snookie  spoke  as  sfwn  as 
he  saw  him.  "Comin'  to  scIkx)!  Monday? 
"Yep." 
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HEALTHSOX 


TEG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Protects  octive  feet  at  ploy!  Natural-  | 
color  cotton  ...  no  dyes  or  irritants.  Ab- 
sorbs perspiration;  helps  guard  against  / 
infection.  True-ribbed  leg  for  fit;  flat-  / 
knit  foot  for  comfort;  "lronyon"-rein- 
forced  toes  and  heels  for  extra  wear. 


Slies  •  to  12  49c  a  pair 

Other  popular  styles — sizes  6  to 
I  3  at  39c  to  $1.00— in  leading 
boys'  deportments  ond  specially 
stores  in  your  community. 
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"Here's  \our  teaclu-r."  Snookic  inlrn- 
duced  us.  "Mr.  Stuart,  this  is  '  Budge 
Waters." 

"Glad  to  know  you,  Budge,"  I  said. 

I 'd  never  seen  a  youth  in  my  li  fe  who  looked 
anything  like  him.  I'd  never  seen  one  with  his 
peculiar  actions  when  he  walked.  He  used  his 
hands  to  pull  against  the  wind.  This  strange 
youth  stood  silently  watching  us  work  a  few- 
minutes.  Then  he  walked  away,  swaggering 
as  he  walked  and  pulling  the  air  with  his 
hands. 

"Are  you  kidding  me  about  this  fellow?" 
I  asked.  "Is  he  really  a  high-school  pupil?" 

"  I'm  telling  you  the  truth,"  Snookie  said. 
"He'll  be  the  first  one  here  Monday  morning. 
He'll  be  here  by  daylight." 

"How  far  away  does  he  live?" 

"About  seven  miles." 

"Doesn't  he  have  any  work  to  do  at 
home?" 

"Plenty  of  work.  They  grow  about  ten 
acres  of  tobacco  every  year.  They  raise  com 
and  cane  too.  Old  Budge  is  a  good  worker." 

"He  might  be  a  good  worker,"  I  agreed, 
but  he's  going  to  find  it  hard  to  get  through 
high  school!" 

"Don't  you  worry,  Mr.  Stuart.  If  you're 
not  awfully  smart,  he'll  be  teaching  you ! " 

Monday  morning  when  Snookie,  Robin 
and  I  got  to  school  an  hour  before  time  to 
start,  twelve  pupils  were  waiting.  Not  one 
was  barefooted.  They  were  well  dressed  too. 
All  but  Budge  Waters.  His  clothes  were  new 
and  clean,  but  they  didn't  fit  his  angular 
body.  There  was  one  new  automobile  parked 
near  the  school.  There  were  two  handsome 


About  one  fourth  of  the  «orl<rs 
Mork  is  in  repairing  mistakes. 

—  WILLIAM  FEATHER: 
Haystacks  and  Smokestacks 
(William  Feather  Co.). 


saddle  horses  tied  in  the  shade  of  an  elm  tree. 

And  there  was  one  pony  almost  as  pretty  as 
Sundance  tied  to  the  schoolyard  fence.  The 
pupils  introduced  themselves  before  we 
started  school.  There  were  six  girls  and  eight 
boys. 

Their  schedule  was  already  written  on 
the  blackboard.  I  gave  them  assignments, 
and  we  discussed  the  beginning  lessons. 
With  fourteen  pupils  and  five  classes,  each 
forty-five  minutes  long,  I  had  a  little  time  on 
my  hands.  It  was  not  like  teaching  at  Lone- 
some Valley,  where  I  had  fifty-four  classes 
each  day. 

When  I  started  teaching  ancient  history,  1 
found  one  pupil  who  knew  more  facts  about 
this  subject  than  I  did.  He  was  Budge  Waters. 
I  asked  Budge  if  he  had  taken  this  subject  be- 
fore. He  told  me  he  hadn't,  but  he  had  read 
all  his  textbooks  except  algebra  that  sum- 
mer. He  said  algebra  was  hard  for  him;  the 
other  subjects  were  easy.  Then  I  asked  him 
to  read  two  paragraphs  in  his  history  book, 
and  when  he  had  finished  I  asked  to  hold  his 
book.  Then  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  he 
had  read.  He  quoted  the  book  almost  ver- 
batim. I  asked  Budge  to  read  three  more 
pages  of  history  aloud  to  the  class  and  then 
tell  how  much  he  had  got  from  three  pages. 
Again,  he  almost  quoted  three  pages.  I  had 
heard  of  photographic  memories.  This  was  it. 
This  boy  didn't  forget,  either. 

During  my  first  week  at  Winston  High 
School,  I  knew  my  problem  was  to  keep 
ahead  of  these  pupils,  teaching  them  the 
subjects  that  had  been  hard  for  me  in  high 
school.  I  had  to  go  home  and  work  long  hours 
in  the  evenings.  I  had  to  know  my  lessons.  I 
had  to  study  ahead  in  algebra,  Latin  and 
plane  geometry.  I  had  to  review  my  history 
and  English  too.  I  had  to  prepare  five  sub- 
jects. 

I  had  accepted  Winston  High  School, 
thinking  it  was  a  little  place  among  the  hills 
where  my  pupils  would  be  the  products  of 
rural  districts  like  Lonesome  Valley.  I  had 
brought  along  a  number  of  books  to  read  so 
I  wouldn't  get  lonesome.  I  wanted  to  have 
something  to  do.  I  found  I  had  plenty  to  do. 
(Continued  on  Page  147) 


Soaping  dulls  hair. 
Halo  glorifies  it ! 


Not  a  soap, 

not  a  cream  — 
cannot  leave 
dulling  film! 

V  Quickly, 
effectively  removes 
dandruff  from  both 
hair  and  scalp! 

^  Gives  fragrant, 
soft-water  lather 
even  in  hardest 
water! 

\/  Leaves  hair 
lustrously  soft,  easy 
to  manage — with 
colorful  natural 
highlights! 


Yes,  "soaping"  your  hair 
with  even  finest  liquid  or  cream 
shampoos  hides  its  natural 
lustre  with  dulling  soap  film 

y/nalo — not  a  soap,  not  a  cream 
—  contains  no  sticky  oUs,  nothing  to  hide 
your  hair's  natural  lustre  with  dulling 
film.  Made  with  a  new  patented 
ingredient,  Halo  brings  out  glossy, 
shimmering  highhghts  the  very  first 
time  you  use  it!  Its  delightfully  fragrant 
lather  rinses  away  quickly,  completely 
in  any  kind  of  water — needs  no  lemon  or 
vinegar  rinse.  For  hair  that's  naturally 
colorful,  lustrously  soft,  easy  to 
manage— use  Halo  Shampoo! 
At  any  drug  or  cosmetic  counter. 


Halo  reveals  the  hidden  beauty  of  your  ha 


Mrs.  John  W.  Eiman  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Eiman  is  the  former  Daisy  Bicidle,  daughter  of  G.  Drexel  Biddle.  Portrait  by  Roy  Spreter 
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(Conliniied  from  Page  145) 
/  the  end  of  my  first  two  weeks  I  knew  I 
wearning  algebra,  Latin  and  plane  geom- 
I  didn't  worry  about  my  pupils.  All  I 
ed  about  was  keeping  ahead  of  them.  I 
;ht  I  might  ease  the  situation  and  not 
to  work  so  hard  myself  if  I  brought 
more  books  to  read.  We  didn't  have  a 
•y.  We  had  only  a  dictionary  and  an  en- 
pedia. 

at  was  the  reason  on  the  Saturday 
ing  of  my  second  week  I  caught  the 
Iwagon  for  Landsburgh.  From  Lands- 
1,  I  walked  five  miles  home.  I  didn't 
any  way  to  get  back  to  Winston  on  Sun- 
The  Speedwagon  didn't  carry  mail  on 
ay.  I  might  be  lucky  enough  to  catch  a 
ifter  I  walked  from  W-Hollow  to  the 
y  River  turnpike.  I  would  have  a  heavy 
)f  books  to  carry  a  long  distance.  But  I 
t  mind  carrying  books  to  pupils  as  eager 
id  as  my  Winston  High  School  pupils, 
lied  my  suitcase  with  books  I  loved. 
5,  I  thought,  that  would  keep  them 
ig  for  some  time.  I  chose  books  by  Tol- 
Melville,  Chekhov,  Victor  Hugo,  de 
jassant,  Balzac,  Thomas  Hardy,  Sin- 
Lewis,  Emerson,  Whittier,  Hamlin  Gar- 
Dreiser,  Whitman,  Poe,  Edgar  Lee 
ers,  Bret  Harte  and  Jack  London.  With 
litcase  full,  I  followed  a  fox  path  across 
in  Ridge  to  the  Sandy  River  turnpike, 
1  was  three  miles  closer  than  if  I  had 
by  Landsburgh.  I  walked  up  the  dusty 
)ike  along  the  river,  then  up  Raccoon 
y  and  over  the  mountain.  I  walked 
into  the  Hinton  Valley  and  up  to  the 
)f  the  east  wall  overlooking  the  Tiber 
y .  I  put  my  suitcase  down  and  was  resting 
r  the  shade  of  a  road- 
tree.  I  had  walked  HI^HI^^^H 
t  eleven  miles  with  a 
-pound  load.  Then  a 
ger  with  an  Ohio  li- 
on his  car  drove  up 
sked  me  to  ride.  He 
me  all  the  rest  of  bH^^^HH 
i&y  to  Winston. 

nday  I  introduced  my  pupils  to  these 
authors.  I  told  them  to  take  the  books, 
them,  and  exchange  them  until  every- 
had  read  them.  I  told  them  they  were 
looks.  All  I  wanted  them  to  do  was  to 
care  of  them  and  return  them  when  they 
through. 

y  getting  novels,  books  of  poetry,  essays 
ihort  stories  didn't  keep  my  pupils  from 
ding  me.  How  I  wished  that  I  had 
ed  harder  in  high  school  and  college! 
was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  ever 
i  of  high-school  pupils  crowding  their 
ler.  It  had  always  been  the  other  way 
id. 


The  new  is  what  has  heen 
forgotten.        —AUSTIN  O'MALLEY: 
Keystones  of  Thought 
(Devin-Adair  Company). 


SN  I  had  first  come  to  Winston  I  won- 
what  my  pupils  did  for  recreation.  One 
ing  in  September  I  wasjnyited  to  Bill 
den's  home.  He  was  one  of  my  pupils, 
ather  had  invited  six  or  seven  of  the  lo- 
nusicians  to  play  for  us.  We  sat  in  the 
where  the  grass  was  dying  and  the 
h-tree  leaves  had  turned  golden  and  the 
n  was  high  in  the  sky  above  us.  We  lis- 
d  to  this  local  band  play  their  banjos, 
es,  guitar,  mandolin  and  accordion  from 
1  until  eleven.  They  never  played  the 
;  tune  twice,  and  often  when  they  played 
it  breakdown,  one  of  the  listeners  would 
_  ;e.  I  had  never  heard  old-time  music  so 
le  itiful  as  this. 

trere  was  hardly  a  family  in  this  big  vi- 
ii  y  who  didn't  have  a  musician.  This  was 
IE  of  their  recreation.  People  had  learned  to 
u  ish  their  own  music  just  as  they  had 
E!  led  to  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest  crops 
o  :heir  food  supply.  They  depended  upon 
h  nselves  for  practically  everything. 

went  with  my  pupils,  their  parents  and 
K  hbors  to  corn  huskings,  apple  peelings, 
X 1  stringings,  square  dances  and  to  the 
X  ng  of  the  bride  when  there  was  a  wedding. 

;n  we  rode  mules  many  miles  through 
Itcness  or  moonlight  to  these  community 
■  Us.  I  never  missed  a  party  at  the  mill 
n  they  made  sorghum  molasses  in  this 
3  it  cane  country.  We  went  to  the  sorghum 
n ,  shoved  one  another  into  the  skimmings- 
it  and  ate  the  soft  sweet  foam  from  the 


boiling  cane  juice  with  long  paddles  whittled 
from  willow  wood.  I  went  to  all  the  churches. 
I  went  to  parties  where  we  played  Post  Of- 
fice and  danced  Skip  to  My  Lou. 

I  didn't  worry  about  recreation.  I  found 
plenty  of  recreation.  It  was  the  kind  of  recrea- 
tion in  which  the  old,  middle-aged  and  young 
took  part. 

Not  one  of  my  pupils  had  ever  seen  a  stage 
play.  If  one  had  ever  seen  a  movie,  I'd  never 
heard  of  it.  They  didn't  have  to  leave  land- 
locked Winston  to  find  recreation.  They  had 
it  at  home.  As  the  autumn  days  wore  on,  they 
popped  com  over  blazing  wood  fires  and 
made  molasses-and-popcom  balls.  Each  pupil 
invited  me  to  his  home  to  spend  the  night. 
This  was  an  old  custom,  for  in  past  years  the 
teacher  had  boarded  with  his  pupils,  since  his 
salary  wasn't  enough  to  enable  him  to  pay  his 
board  and  have  anything  left. 

When  the  hunting  season  came,  I  hunted 
quail  with  my  pupils.  I  hunted  rabbits  with 
them  in  the  Tiber  weed  fields.  My  pupils  were 
good  marksmen.  They,  as  I  had  once  done, 
hunted  for  animal  pelts,  shipped  them,  and 
bought  books  and  clothes  with  the  money. 

Nobody  could  keep  me  from  starting  home. 
I  was  determined  to  go.  I  needed  more  novels, 
poems  and  essays  for  my  pupils  to  read.  I 
wanted  to  see  Superintendent  Larry  Ander- 
son. Lucretia  Baylor  prepared  a  quick  hot 
lunch  for  me  while  I  packed  my  clothes  and 
got  ready.  For  my  teaching  day  ended  at 
3:30  P.M.  and  I  had  walked  the  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  to  Baylors'  in  a  hurry.  It  was  early 
in  the  afternoon,  but  the  dark  December 
skies  hung  low  over  the  valley,  and  there  was 
six  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  I  had  seven- 
teen miles  ahead  of  me. 
^^■i^Hl^H  The  only  way  I  could  get 
to  my  destination  was  to 
walk. 

"If  you  were  a  boy  of 
mine,"  Ottis  Baylor  said, 
"I  wouldn't  let  you  go.  I 
I^^^^^^^B  know  the  road  to  Lands- 
burgh better  than  you  do. 
It's  treacherous  when  you  leave  the  Tiber 
Valley  road  and  try  the  short  cut  around 
Laurel  Ridge." 

I  wasn't  listening  to  Ottis  Baylor.  I  knew 
that  I  was  fast  on  foot.  I  had  walked  thirty- 
five  miles  in  a  day.  I  was  positive  I  could 
cover  a  mile  every  twelve  minutes.  I  thought, 
if  I  had  luck,  I  could  make  the  journey  in 
three  and  a  half  hours.  I  allowed  myself  four 
hours  and  that  was  plenty  of  time.  I  said 
good-by  to  the  Baylors  and  was  on  my  way. 

The  December  wind  whistled  in  the  barren 
shoe-make  tops,  where  the  redbirds  hopped 
from  limb  to  limb  and  chirruped  plaintive 
notes.  They  were  searching  for  a  scanty  sup- 
per of  frozen  seeds.  Darkness  would  come 
early  on  this  short  winter  day.  Going  up  the 
mountain,  I  made  excellent  time.  I  followed 
the  path  all  right.  I  had  to  break  the  snow, 
for  no  one  had  traveled  this  path.  I  knew 
how  to  follow  the  path  by  the  clumps  of 
trees,  rock  cliffs  and  fences. 

When  I  reached  the  big  opening,  a  cleared 
cove  where  tobacco  had  been  farmed,  I  knew 
I  was  halfway  to  Laurel  Ridge.  And  from 
Baylors'  to  Laurel  Ridge  was  approximately 
three  miles.  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  it  had 
taken  me  thirty  minutes.  This  was  slower 
than  I  had  expected.  The  snow  was  deeper 
high  on  the  mountain.  The  path  was  harder 
to  break. 

Before  I  reached  the  second  small  opening 
near  Laurel  Ridge,  I  lost  my  path.  I  walked 
into  a  forest  of  tough-butted  white  oaks.  Tht  \- 
grew  close  together,  shutting  out  the  dimin- 
ishing winter  light.  I  had  never  seen  these 
trees  before.  I  turned  quickly,  retracing  my 
steps  until  I  found  the  path.  I  knew  I'd  have 
to  be  more  careful.  I'd  not  walked  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  when  a  red  fox,  almost  as  big 
as  a  collie,  crossed  my  path.  When  he  saw  me, 
he  took  off  with  full  speed  and  disappeared  in 
the  wintry  dusk  that  was  getting  thicker. 

I  had  reached  Laurel  Ridge,  for  there  was  a 
five-strand  rusty  barbed-wire  fence  nailed  to 
the  trees.  I  knew  this  fence.  It  followed  Laurel 
Ridge  some  distance  before  it  turned  back 
down  the  mountain.  When  I  held  my  arm  up 
to  look  at  my  watch,  I  couldn't  see  the  figures 
(Coniinued  on  I'aar  I  40) 
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(Continued  from  Page  147) 
le  dial.  I  didn't  know  what  time  it  was, 

I  knew  it  was  early.  I  knew  I  was  in  the 
cloud,  for  the  big  snowflakes  were  fall- 

iround  me. 

I I  had  to  do  was  turn  to  my  left  after  I 
ned  Laurel  Ridge.  I  could  follow  the  fence 

if  I  had  to  follow  it  with  my  hand  as  I 
:ed.  I  carried  my  suitcase  with  my  right 
i.  My  left  hand  was  free.  But  I  didn't 
h  the  fence.  Not  yet.  I  was  following 
■el  Ridge  road.  I  had  hunted  much  at 
in  my  lifetime.  Darkness  had  never 
ered  me  too  much.  But  now  I  couldn't 
he  woods  and  I  knew  it  couldn't  possibly 
X  o'clock.  I  was  in  a  snowstorm, 
len  I  heard  voices,  and  the  sound  was 
;t  to  hear.  I  had  barely  time  to  side-step 
mule  team.  I  almost  walked  into  a 
before  I  saw  him.  Yet  there  was  a 
ed  lantern  on  the  jolt  wagon  the  mules 
pulling.  When  I  recognized  Eif  Potters, 
topped  his  mule  team  in  great  surprise, 
asked  where  I  was  going  on  a  night  like 

told  Eif  Potters  and  his  son,  Zeke,  who 
sitting  on  the  wagon  beside  him,  I  was  on 
way  home.  That 
'  wasn't  falling 

I  in  Tiber  Valley 

I I  left,  not  more 
two  hours  ago. 

told  me  they 
n't  been  in  the 
wstorm  until  they 
hed  the  top  of 
coon  Hill.  Then 
nvited  me  to  get 
he  wagon  and  go 
le  with  them,  but 
fused. 

this  lonely 
e,    '  ' 


★  ★★★★★★★-A- 


By  ^'aomi  Gilpatriek 

"The  caper  tree  shall  he  destroyed: 
because  man  shall  go  into  the 
house  of  his  eternity" — Eccles.  12:^ 


We  made  a  treaty  with  the  flesh 
That  this  shall  be  our  happiness! 
Your  eyes  on  my  eyes, 
All  of  that  and  nothing  less. 

From  that  mating  came  a  child 
Who  with  our  breath  ran  up  a  hill 
And  picked  the  caper  berries  wild 
And  ate  them  of  his  own  free  will! 


lepre- 


The  lilt  of  his  head,  the  tone 
Of  his  song  confessed  him 
chaun, 

But  he  played  like  a  child  of  May 
And  all  the  devils  stayed  away. 


high  up  in  a 
cloud,  I  said 
d  night  to  Eif  and 
e  and  was  on  my 
for  I  had  lost 
ut  five  minutes 
ing  to  them.  I 
ged  on  alone.  I 
ted  for  the  fence 
an  outstretched 
d  in  the  darkness, 
I  couldn't  find  it. 
if  had  warned  me 
ut  one  place.  He 
me  if  I  bore  too 
to  my  left  I  would 
into  a  vast  tract 
;imber  on  the  last 
1  of  Tiber  Valley. 
1  for  this  reason  I 

e  to  my  right,  feeling  with  my  feet,  while 
snow  came  down  as  I  had  never  felt  it  fall 
ore.  One  thing  I  had  forgotten  to  ask  Eif 
was  matches.  He  was  a  pipe  smoker  too. 
had  smoked  his  pipe  alt-the  time  he  sat 
his  wagon.  If  only  I  had  a  match ! 
was  stumbling  over  the  road.  Once  I  went 
water  to  my  knee.  Then  I  knew  I  must  be 
the  Laurel  Ridge  road.  This  was  a  deep 
gon-wheel  rut,  and  Eif  had  driven  over 
ind  had  broken  the  thin  ice  down  to  the 
ter.  My  foot  was  wet.  Water  squashed  in 
shoe.  One  of  my  galoshes  was  filled  with 
ter. 

lEN  I  stepped  into  a  hole  of  water  with 
dry  foot.  I  went  in  to  my  knee.  Both 
Its  legs  were  wet  to  my  knees.  Again  and 
lin  I  stepped  into  water,  but  my  feet  were 
eady  wet  and  it  didn't  make  any  difference 
did  get  them  wet  again.  I  kept  moving.  I 
lowed  the  road  the  best  I  could.  I  knew  I 
s  on  the  Laurel  Ridge  road.  I  would  soon 
ich  the  turnpike  at  the  top  of  Raccoon  Hill, 
lat  was  where  the  Laurel  Ridge  road  ended, 
id  this  distance  was  approximately  three 
les  from  where  my  path  from  Baylors'  had 
ne  through  the  barbed-wire  fence  onto  the 
urel  Ridge.  If  I  could  only  see  my  watch! 
lad  surely  walked  three  more  miles ! 
Time  in  the  night,  I  thought,  when  one  was 
liking  alone,  might  seem  longer  than  it  ac- 
ally  was.  I  kept  on  going.  I  waded  water 
d  I  waded  snow.  Then  I  knew  I'd  gone  far 
ough  to  reach  the  turnpike  on  Raccoon 
ill— the  turnpike  that  would  take  me 


straight  to  Landsburgh.  While  I  thought 
about  the  fast  time  I  would  be  able  to  make 
on  the  turnpike  when  I  reached  it,  I  suddenly 
walked  into  a  cornfield.  I  thought  it  was  a 
cornfield.  I  thought  I  was  standing  beside  a 
fodder  shock.  It  stood  like  a  white  wigwam 
before  me.  I  pushed  my  hand  through  the 
snow  and  felt  the  dry  fodder  stalks.  I  knew 
now  that  I  was  lost. 

I  coih-Dn't  even  retrace  my  steps.  I  couldn't 
see  them.  I  was  lost.  That  was  all.  I  was  in 
this  cornfield  and  I  would  have  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  I  stood  beside  the  fodder  shock, 
while  I  screamed  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  I 
knew  that  in  this  part  of  Greenwood  County 
there  were  miles  and  miles  where  there 
wasn't  a  house.  But  I  screamed  anyway.  I 
thought  somebody  might  hear  me  and  come 
to  my  rescue.  The  only  answer  I  got  was  the 
faraway  barking  of  a  fox.  When  I  screamed 
he  mocked  me  with  his  barking. 

When  I  had  reached  this  fodder  shock,  my 
feet  were  still  warm  and  my  face  was  wet 
with  perspiration.  But  in  this  open  space 
where  corn  had  grown  on  the  mountaintop 
there  was  an  incessant  sweep  of  wind.  I  had 
to  walk  to  keep  warm. 
I  had  to  do  some- 
thing in  a  hurry. 

Then  a  thought 
came  to  me.  If  there 
was  one  fodder  shock 
here,  there  were 
others.  I  walked  a  few 
paces  and  found  an- 
other fodder  shock.  I 
put  my  arm  around 
the  top  of  the  shock 
and  dragged  it  back 
to  the  first  one.  I 
carried  eight  fodder 
shocks  to  one  placi 
The  fodder  shocks 
were  not  large.  The 
shocks  were  not  so  tall 
as  I  was.  I  used  one 
hand  to  carry  them, 
I  held  to  my  suitcase 
with  the  other.  I  was 
afraid  I'd  lose  it. 

After  I'd  pulled 
these  fodder  shocks 
together,  I  laid  the 
heavy  ends  to  the 
windward  side  of  the 
mountain.  I  bedded 
three  shocks  down  on 
the  snow.  Then  I 
put  a  shock  on  each 
side  of  the  floor  I'd 
'  made.   I  stood  two 

shocks  up  on  the  windward  side,  to  pull  down 
on  me  as  soon  as  I  was  ready  to  lie  down.  The 
last  shock  I  stood  up,  to  use  where  the  fodder 
would  be  thinnest  above  me.  Then  I  stood  on 
the  fodder  and  pulled  off  my  shoes.  The  wind- 
driven  snow  was  cold  to  my  wet  feet  and 
legs.  I  pulled  off  my  overcoat  and  wet  pants. 
I  took  a  dry  soiled  shirt  from  my  suitcase  and 
dried  the  water  from  my  feet  and  legs.  I  tied 
dry  dirty  shirts  around  my  feet.  I  put  on  a 
pair  of  soiled  trousers  I  was  taking  to  have 
dry-cleaned.  I  bundled  myself  with  all  the 
clothes  I  had  in  my  suitcase.  I  lay  down  and 
spread  my  overcoat  over  me.  Now  1  reached 
up  and  pulled  the  fodder  shocks  down  upon 
me.  The  fodder  quilt  was  thick  but  not  too 
heavy.  I  lay  there  and  listened  to  the  mice 
in  the  fodder  around  me  and  the  ticking  of 
my  watch,  while  over  me  the  wind  moaned 
and  the  snow  fell. 

I  knew  that  I  should  not  go  to  sleep.  For 
if  I  did  the  wind  might  blow  the  fodder  from 
over  me.  I  would  freeze  to  death  and  I  would 
not  be  found  in  this  cornfield  until  the  farmer 
came  to  haul  his  fodder  home. 

I  must  have  been  half  asleep  when  I  heard 
the  hoot  owls  start  calling  to  one  another 
from  the  timber  all  around  this  cornfield.  I 
no  longer  heard  the  wind,  nor  felt  it  seeping 
through  the  fodder.  I  parted  the  fodder 
stalks  to  see  what  had  happened.  There  were 
a  million  bright  stars  high  in  the  clear  blue 
sky  and  I  could  see  the  dark  outlines  of  trees. 
Among  these  trees  were  the  hoot  owls. 

I  pulled  the  fodder  quilt  back  over  me  and 
lay  there  listening  to  the  hoots  of  the  owls, 
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Only  one  soap 
gives  your  skin  this 
exciting  Bouquet 

You,  too,  can  possess  this  dainty  appeal . . . 
this  romantic  fragrance  men  love! 

Bathe  every  day  with  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  .  .  . 
to  surround  yourself  with  a  captivating 
fragrance  men  love!  It  comes  only  from  a  secret 
wedding  of  rare  perfumes  far  more  costly 
than  you  would  expect  to  find  in  any  soap. 
Popular  girls,  for  80  years,  have  known 
this  exciting  secret.  Do  as  they  do. 
Use  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  in 
your  daily  bath  ...  for  your 
complexion,  too! 
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Here's  a  wonderful  "Professional 
Style"  brush — a  $2.00  retail  value — 
made  for  us  by  the  manufacturers  of 
famous  "Hughes"  brushes.  Clear,  sparkling 
DuPont  Lucite — with  springy  DiiPont  Nylon 
bristles  that  give  stimulating,  "deep  action" 
brushing.  Adds  graceful,  useful  beauty  to  any 
dressing  table.  Mail  coupon  today! 
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Coshmere  Bouquet,  P.  O.  Box  138 
New  York  46.  N.  Y. 
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50tf  in  coin  and  2  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  wrappers.  Offer  good 
I    in  Continental  U.  S.  Closes  July  30,  1949. 
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The  Curtain's/ 
Bee-oo-tifull 
I'm  41most  Tempted 
to  Do  Without  DrapesT 


It's  a  familiar  story!  Our  eager  homemaker  plans  a  regulation  glass  curtain 
and  drapery  window  ensemble.  But  when  she  sees  Queentex  Rayon  Curtains 
actually  on  the  window,  she  gets  ideas! 

Queentex  Curtains  are  so  flawless  in  texture  .  .  .  they  hang  in  such 
luxurious,  luminous,  generous  folds  .  .  .  their  whites  are  so  snowy,  their 
decorator  pastels  so  exquisite  . . .  women  are  tempted 
to  let  drapes  "go  hang  !  Drapes  are  like  gilding  the 
lily,  they  say. 

And  they  are  even  more  delighted  when  Queentex 
Curtains  emerge  from  the  tub  as  crisp,  as  lovely, 
as  full,  as  rich  in  color  as  ever.  No  special  care  in 
washing  or  ironing  required  .  .  .  they  launder  beau- 
tifully. Write  for  handsome,  illustrated  booklet, 
■  The  Decorator  Touch  in  Window  Beauty."  Queen 
Valley  Fabrics,  Inc.,  Box  634  Pawtuckct,  R.  I.  Exclu- 
sive manufacturers  of  Queentex  Rayon  Curtains  .  . . 
f(jr  25  years  weavers  of  rayon  marquisettes. 


Ih^   ix-rfecled  wabhable  rayon  curtain 


to  the  mice  and  to  the  ticking  of  my  watch. 
I  thought  that  I  could  stay  awake  until 
morning.  Since  the  skies  had  cleared,  I  knew 
the  weather  before  morning  would  be  sub- 
zero on  this  mountaintop.  I  went  to  sleep 
dreaming  that  I  would  not  go  to  sleep. 

When  I  awoke,  there  were  fewer  stars  in 
the  sky.  Daylight  didn't  come  on  these  short 
December  days  until  nearly  eight.  I  tried  to 
see  what  time  it  was,  but  I  couldn't  see  the 
hands  of  my  watch.  The  owls  had  flown  away 
and  all  was  silent  save  for  the  ticking  of  my 
watch  and  the  mice  that  had  never  slept  the 
whole  night  through.  I  had  slept  warm  on  this 
cold  night.  I  had  warmed  the  fodder  for  the 
mice.  The  place  was  comfortable  for  all  of  us. 
But  now  I  sat  up  and  placed  the  fodder 
around  me  like  a  wigwam.  I  wanted  the  day 
to  break  so  I  could  put  on  my  clothes  and  be 
on  my  way.  I  had  never  been  so  hungry  in 
my  life. 

.A.S  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  what 
I  was  doing,  I  started  dressing.  The  legs  of 
the  pants  I'd  pulled  off  were  frozen  stiff  and 
hard.  My  shoes  had  frozen  so  that  I  couldn't 
get  them  on.  I  didn't  have  a  match  to  build  a 
fire  to  thaw  them.  It  was  impossible  to  put 
them  on.  I  wrapped  a  soiled  shirt  around  each 
foot.  I  put  my  feet  into  my  frozen  galoshes. 
I  put  my  frozen  shoes  and  pants  into  my 
suitcase.  It  was  light  enough  for  me  to  see 
dim  footprints  on  the  snow.  I  could  retrace 
myself.  I  wanted  to  see  where  I  had  made 
my  mistake. 

I  followed  my  tracks,  dim  little  prints  in 
the  crusted  snow,  for  more  than  a  mile.  Then 
I  came  to  Laurel  Ridge.  Far,  far  down  below 
I  could  see  Hinton  Valley,  now  a  great  white 
silence  except  for  the  dark  leafless  trees.  If 
I  had  gone  just  fifty  feet  to 
my  left  I  would  have  found  ^^^^^^BB 
the  turnpike  on  Raccoon 
Hill.  I  had  borne  too  far  to 
my  right,  after  Eif  Potters 
had  warned  me  about  turn- 
ing left. 

Though  it  was  Saturday 
morning,  when  farmers  ^■■■^^■^ 
would  be  on  their  way  to 
Landsburgh,  I  was  the  first  person  on  the  turn- 
pike. I  walked  down  Raccoon  Hill,  and  in  the 
distance,  far  down  the  road,  I  heard  voices. 
They  were  coming  toward  me.  I  saw  three 
teams  hitched  to  a  snow  plow,  and  the  county 
road  workers  were  breaking  the  road.  I 
walked  past  them  and  they  looked  at  me.  I 
hadn't  noticed  the  fodder  blades  still  hang- 
ing to  my  overcoat,  and  I  brushed  them  off 
before  I  stopped  at  Gullet's  grist  mill. 

I  knew  Ephriam  Gullet.  When  I  went  in- 
side the  grist  mill  he  asked  if  I  wasn't  travel- 
ing early.  I  told  him  I  had  been  lost  and  had 
slept  on  the  mountain.  He  put  more  coal  in 
the  pot-bellied  stove.  He  made  a  pot  of  cof- 
fee. I  thawed  my  shoes  and  my  pants  legs 
while  I  drank  hot  coffee  and  warmed  myself 
in  front  of  the  red-hot  stove.  Ephriam  told 
me  that  his  thermometer  was  twelve  below 
at  six  that  morning. 

When  Superintendent  Lan^'  Anderson  un- 
locked his  office  door  at  nine,  I  was  there 
waiting  for  him.  I  had  caught  a  ride  on  a  coal 
truck  from  Gullet's  grist  mill  to  Landsburgh. 

"Well,  how  did  you  get  here  so  early?" 
Superintendent  Anderson  asked.  "You 
didn't  come  all  the  way  from  Winston  this 
morning?" 

"Just  part  of  the  way,"  I  said. 

"How  are  you  getting  along  with  your 
school  out  there?" 

"Superintendent  Anderson,"  I  said,  "I'm 
up  against  teaching  those  fourteen  pupils. 
I've  not  got  a  slow  one  among  them.  I've  got 
a  couple  of  average  pupils,  and  they  can  do 
every  bit  of  work  I  give  them.  And  I've  got 
one  that's  a  genius.  He's  only  a  freshman  in 
high  schfxjl.  I  tell  you,  Budge  Waters  is  a 
genius!  I've  got  six  or  seven  A  pupils  and  he 
is  above  them ! " 

Superintendent  Anderson  sat  looking  at 
me  for  a  minute.  Then  lie  sjxjke  thought- 
fully: "Well,  what  is  your  problem?" 

'  I  haven't  any,"  I  said.  "  But  there  is  one 
thing  I'd  like  to  do.  That's  wiiy  I've  called 
on  you  this  moining.  I'd  like  to  test  my  own 
judgment  to  Fxe  if  I  am  wrf)ng  or  right  in  my 
opinifjn  of  my  pupils.  I'd  lik«-  to  know  how  to 


^  Docs  any  thoughtful  man 
^  suppose  that  the  present 
experiment  in  civilization  is 
the  last  the  world  will  see? 

—GEORGE  SANTAYANA. 


go  about  entering  them  in  the  State 
lastic  Contest.  The  contest  is  held 
spring,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  but  there  is  an  elimination 
Your  pupils  will  have  to  take  an  e 
tion  against  the  pupils  in  Landsburgh 
School.  Then,  if  you  are  successful 
they'll  go  to  Auckland  to  enter  the 
contest.  If  they  are  successful  there 
go  on  to  the  state  contest." 

I  knew  that  to  get  past  Landsburgh, 
have  to  compete  with  the  best  from  no 
four  hundred  pupils.^To  get  past  the  regie 
we'd  have  to  comp>ete  with  the  best  sel 
from  thousands.  Yet  it  took  only  one  br] 
to  win  a  contest.  I  knew  Budge  Waters  l| 
that  brain  if  it  was  properly  trained 

"  If  it's  all  right  with  you,  superintenderl 
I  said,  "you  make  arrangements  and  se' 
date  for  us  to  meet  Landsburgh  High  Sch, 
in  algebra,  Latin,  English,  plane  geome| 
and  history." 

"I'll  do  it."  He  smiled.  "Would  sometil 
in  January  suit  you?" 

"Any  time's  all  right  with  me,"  I  said 

That  day  in  early  January  we  dismis 
school.  It  was  too  bad  that  another  blizz; 
had  swept  our  rugged  land  and  that  a  stii 
ing  wind  was  smiting  the  valleys  and 
hills.  But  this  didn't  stop  the  boys  and 
from  going.  Leona  Maddox,  my  best  L. 
pupil,  couldn't  go  along.  Her  father  woulc 
let  her  ride  a  mule  seventeen  miles  to  Lar 
burgh  to  compete  in  a  contest  on  a  day ! 
this. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  rode  across  the  Lar 
burgh  High  School  yard  and.Iiitched 
mules  to  the  fence.  Then  we  walked  ini 
the  high   school,  wh 
■■■i^^^H      Principal  Ernest  Chart 
met  and  welcomed  us. 

In  the  principal's  of! 
my  pupils  and  I  hudd 
around  the  gas  stove. 
Landsburgh  High  Sch 

  principal  didn't  feel  abc 

^^^^■^^^  the  contest  the  way  we  f< 
To  him,  this  was  ju9 
"setup"  to  test  his  pupils  for  the-<Jisl 
contest.  He  told  me  this  when  he  went  a 
the  sealed  envelopes  that  held  the  questii 
"These  questions  were  made  out  b>' 
State  Department  of  Education."  he  s 
"I  don't  know  how  hard  they  are." 

We  were  asked  to  go  to  one  of  the  large 
classrooms.  A  Landsburgh  High  Schc 
teacher  had  charge  of  giving  the  tests.  Wb 
the  Landsburgh  pupils  came  through  ti 
door  to  compete  against  my  pupils,  we  km 
why  Principal  Charters  had  selected  tl 
large  classroom. 

I  entered  redheaded  Jesse  Jarvis  to  cor 
pete  with  ten  of  their  plane-geometry  pup 
I  entered  Billie  Leonard  against  twenty-^ 
of  their  selected  algebra  pupils. 

"Budge,  you'll  have  to  represent  us 
grammar,  English  literature  and  history,' 
said.  "And  I  believe  I'll  put  you  in  civil  gt 
emment.  Is  that  all  right?" 

"Yes."  Budge  had  never  had  a  course 
civil  government.  All  he  knew  about  it  « 
what  he  had  read  in  connection  with  histor 
"Robert  Batson,  you  enter  in  history  ar 
grammar.  .  .  .  Robin  Baylor,  you  enter 
algebra.  .  .  .  Snookie  Baylor,  you  enter 
algebra  and  plane  geometry.  .  .  .  Sorry,  M 
Charters,"  I  said,  "we  don't  have  anyone 
enter  in  Latin.  My  best  Latin  pupil  couldn 
make  tliis  trip." 

After  the  contest  had  begun.  I  left  tl 
room.  I  took  our  mules  to  Walter  Scott 
barn  on  the  east  end  of  Landsburgh,  where 
fed  and  watered  them. 

With  the  exception  of  an  interval  when  tl" 
contestants  ate  a  quick  lunch,  the  conte 
lasted  until  2:30  P.M.  Just  as  soon  as  Bud^ 
had  finished  with  civil  government,  w 
started  grading  the  papers.  All  the  pupi 
were  requested  to  leave  the  room. 

We  graded  the  pajx-rs  with  keys.  Mi 
Charters,  Miss  Madden  and  two  other  teacl 
crs  and  I  did  the  grading.  When  we  wtr 
through.  Mr.  Charters  called  the  contestant 
into  the  classr(K)m. 

"  I  want  to  read  you  the  scores  of  tlii^  hmi 
test,"  Princii)ai  Charters  said.  His  voice  wa 
(Cimtinueil  im  Page 
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wiOOROX! 


1. 

BLEACHING  ACTION 

...longer  life  for  linens! 


V^LOROX  makes  your  loveliest  white  and 
color-fast  cottons  and  linens  snowy-white 
and  color-bright.  And,  too,  linens  laundered 
with  Clorox  last  longer,  for  Clorox  is  free 
from  caustic  and  other  harsh  substances  . . . 
made  by  an  exclusive  formula  protected 
by  U.  S.  patent.  Conserve  your  costly  linens 
the  extra-gentle  Clorox  way! 


2. 

&t£ATai 

DISINFECTING  EFFICIENCY 

...added  health  protection  I 


The  instant  you  apply  o  Clorox  solution 
to  sink,  drainboard,  wash  basin,  bath  tub 
or  toilet  bowl  if  goes  to  work  killing  germs! 
Yes,  in  routine  cleaning  of  these  and  other 
household  danger  zones,  Clorox  kills  germs 
quicker  than  any  other  product  of  its 
kind  ...  it  does  a  better  job  of  disinfecting 
because  it's  free  from  caustic, 
therefore  more 
efficient! 


To  Conserve  Linens  ...  to  Protect  Health  .  . . 
LET  CLOROX  GO  TO  WORK  FOR  YOU! 


IN  LAUNDRY! 


IN  KITCHEN! 


IN  BATHROOM! 


Directions 
on  Label 


CLOROX  IS  AMERICA'S  FAVORITE  ...  IT  BLEACHES  •  REMOVES  STAINS  •  DEODORIZES  .  DISINFECTS 


f(  'oitliitiirJ  fioii:  J'lIK''  l^'l) 

nervous.  "Budiio  W  atois.  winner  in  Kniilish 
literature.  Budge  Waters,  winner  in  grani- 
niar.  Budge  ^\'atcrs.  winner  in  history  witli 
almost  a  perfect  score.  Budge  Waters,  win- 
ner in  civil  government.  . .  .  Why  didn't  you 
bring  just  this  one  boy?"  Principal  Charters 
asked  me. 

"Because  I've  got  other  good  pupils,"  I 
retorted. 

"Billie  Leonard,  winner  in  algebra.  Jesse 
Jarvis,  second  in  plane  geometry,  lost  by  one 
point.  Snookie  Baylor  and  Robin  Baylor, 
tied  for  second  place  in  algebra.  .  .  .  Con- 
gratulations," said  Principal  Charters,  "to 
your  pupils  and  to  you.  It  looks  as  though 
Winston  High  will  represent  this  county  in 
the  District  Scholastic  Contest.  I've  never 
heard  of  such  a  remarkable  thing." 

Soon  we  gave  Superintendent  Anderson, 
his  rural  teachers  and  the  people  of  Green- 
wood additional  pleasant  news.  Billie  Leon- 
ard and  Budge  Waters  entered  the  District 
Scholastic  Contest.  Budge  Waters  won  three 
contests — grammar,  history  and  civil  gov- 
ernment. Billie  Leonard  won  first  place  in 
algebra.  Then  Billie  Leonard  took  pneu- 
monia fever  and  couldn't  go  to  the  State 
Contest.  Budge  Waters  went  alone  and  cap- 
tured two  first  places,  history  and  grammar. 
I  knew  my  judgment  of  my  pupils  wasn't 
wrong. 

Our  school  year  was  coming  to  a  close.  One 
day,  after  school,  while  I  sat  on  the  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  fishing,  I  heard  the  sycamore 
leaves  swish  behind  me.  I  was  getting  a  bite 
on  my  hook  when  it  happened,  but  the  fish 
suddenly  stopped  biting.  He  must  have 
heard  the  noise  too.  A  big  man  wearing  a 
gray  suit,  cap,  white  shirt  and  bow  tie  came 
through  the  brush. 

"I'm  Larry  Kenwood,"  he  introduced 
himself.  "I'm  chairman  of  the  Landsburgh 
City  school  board." 

"  I'm  glad  to  know  you,"  I  said. 

"The  Landsburgh  City  board  members 
have  decided  to  hire  you  for  principal  of 
Landsburgh  High  School  for  this  coming 
school  year.  It's  a  big  school  and  your  main 
problem  will  be  discipline,  but  you  have  a 
good  reputation  and  we've  decided  you're  the 
man.  Will  you  be  interested?" 

"Of  course." 

"Then  meet  with  us  the  second  Tuesday 
of  next  month  in  the  Landsburgh  High 
School  office." 

"I'll  be  there,"  I  said. 

When  I  reached  Landsburgh  High  School, 
three  big  buses  were  unloading  county  pu- 
pils. Many  of  these  pupils  had  come  from 
farms  fifteen  miles  away.  The  majority  had 
their  morning  chores  to  do  on  farms  before 
they  could  start  to  school.  Many  had  to  rise 
as  early  as  four  in  the  morning.  To  my  sur- 
prise, eight  of  my  fourteen  Winston  High 
School  pupils  were  there.  Budge  Waters  had 
walked  to  Landsburgh  to  follow  me.  I  asked 
Budge  where  he  was  staying.  He  didn't  have 
a  place  to  stay  or  money  to  pay  for  board  and 
lodging.  I  told  him  to  go  home  with  me. 
Others  had  secured  boardinghouses  in  Lands- 
burgh. 

There  were  three  times  as  many  pupils  in 
Landsburgh  High  School  now  as  there  were 
when  I  was  a  pupil  here.  The  schoolhouse 
was  the  same  size  as  when  I  had  graduated. 
When  all  the  pupils  were  inside,  we  didn't 
have  room  to  seat  them.  We  had  to  use  my 
office  for  a  classroom.  We  had  to  borrow 
chairs  and  tables  from  a  local  church  to  give 
our  pupils  a  place  to  sit  and  work. 

My  first  half  day  at  Landsburgh  High 
School  was  interrupted  by  jiupils  who  had 
hcim  exix'lled  the  year  Ix'fore.  They  asked  in 
k'ood  faith  to  be  reinstated.  They  were  in- 
telligent-looking youths  witii  g(X)d  steady 
eyes.  My  brother,  .lames  Stuart,  was  one  of 
these.  One  of  llie  first  things  I  had  done  was 
to  reinstate  him;  now  I  reinstated  them.  I 
didn't  even  ask  why  they  had  been  expelled. 

There  was  a  feud  amrmg  the  players  of  our 
ff)Otball  team,  .lack  Alexander  came  to  my 
office  one  day  after  sc1ick)1.  He  said  he  had 
starred  tlin.r  years  for  the  Landsburgh  Wild- 
cats and  Hf)dger  Sutherland  was  jealous  <>( 
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in  its  convenient  forms,  not  only  kill 
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Smooth  figure  lines  are  fashiA 
lines  ...  let  your  Counselor  perscl 
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and  figure  perfection.  Beaueill 
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"Just  iron  It  on."  No  sewing— it's 
easy  to  bind  rugs  and  carpets  (with  moderate 
iron)  In  a  few  minutes.  Also  repairs  awnings, 
luggage,  upholstery;  articles  of  canvas,  leath- 
er, cloth,  rubber  or  other  materials.  Insist  on 
SMITH'S,  the  heavy  tape  with  the  brown  zttm 
adhesive  back  that  iWcV.s  to  any  surface. 
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MADE  IN  12  COLORS 
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DRY  WAY  TAKES 

INLY  /^matailSf 

iTAYS  IN!  You'll  thrill  to  the  glorious 
nipoo  restores  beautiful  sheen  —  with- 
urbinj;  your  wave. 

AND  EASY!  No  water,  no  soap,  no  dry- 
th  its  simple  mitt  applicator,  fragrant 
L)  removes  excess  oil,  dirt  and  hair 
n  just  10  minutes.  Leaves  your  hair 
clean  and  fresh ! 


sudden  date 

%  her  ready 
shining  hair, 
iks  to  hondy 
poo! 


IE  QUICK  DKy  SHAMPOO 

Shampoos  and  handy  Mitt  in  each  pacltagc 


him.  He  had  always  played  in  the  backfield 
while  Rodger  had  always  played  on  the  line. 
This  was  their  fourth  year  on  the  same  foot- 
ball team  and  for  the  past  three  years  Rodger 
had  failed  to  block  for  him  when  he  carried 
the  ball.  He  said  Rodger  would  block  for  any 
other  ball  carrier  from  the  backfield.  So  he 
said  that  he  was  going  to  hurt  Rodger. 

I  asked  him  if  they  had  ever  had  any 
trouble  before  they  played  football.  He  told 
me  this  story:  Each  family  had  kept  cows  in 
the  same  pasture  on  the  steep  rim  of  hills  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town.  He  and  Rodger 
used  to  fight  every  time  they  met  in  the  pas- 
ture. Their  families  had  fought  each  other 
politically  down  through  the  years.  He  said 
they  went  to  different  churches.  They  didn't 
have  but  one  thing  in  common:  that  the  chil- 
dren from  each  clan  went  to  the  public  school . 

When  he  had  finished  I  told  him  no  gen- 
eration should  inherit  the  quarrels  of  an  older 
generation.  I  talked  with  Jack  long  after  the 
school  busses  had  reached  their  destinations 
and  the  Landsburgh  students  had  reached 
home.  This  was  important  to  him,  for  he  was 
keeping  away  from  football  practice  since  he 
thought  Coach  Watson  was  siding  with 
Rodger  Sutherland. 

Next  day  I  talked  to  Coach  Watson.  He 
told  me  this  feud  had  divided  his  football 
team  into  two  camps.  Jack  Alexander  had 
his  following  and  Rodger  Sutherland  had 
his.  Each  had  about  the  same  number  and 
every  man  on  the  squad  took  sides  with  one 
or  the  other. 

Jack  and  Rodger  quarreled  and  threatened 
each  other  in  my  office.  When  I  suggested 
that  I  might  suspend  both  of  them,  they  said 
that  wouldn't  solve  their  differences.  Each 


^  Always  do  right.  It  will  gratify 
^  some  people  and  astonish  the 
rest.  —MARK  TWAIN. 


confessed  that  he  hated  the  other.  They 
would  have  fought  in  my  office  if  the  coach 
and  I  hadn't  preserved  order. 

"You  fellows  come  with  me,"  I  said. 

Rodger,  Jack,  Coach  Watson  and  I  walked 
out  behind  the  schoolhouse.  I  took  a  stick 
and  drew  a  big  circle  on  the  athletic  field. 

"Since  there  is  no  other  way  to  solve  your 
differences,"  I  said,  "I  want  you  to  get  in 
this  circle  and  fight  it  out.  After  the  fight, 
don't  either  of  you  ever  come  and  tell  me 
what  you're  going  to  do  to  the  other.  If  you 
do,  you'll  leave  this  school  forever." 

"This  suits  me  fine,  Mr.  Stuart,"  Jack 
said. 

"It  suits  me  too,"  Rodger  said. 

They  went  into  the  ring.  Each  man  was  a 
good  boxer,  but  gloves  would  have  made  the 
fight  too  easy  for  them.  The  football  players 
came  around  to  watch  the  fight. 

Jack  Alexander  was  nineteen  years  old.  He 
was  six  feet  four  and  weighed  190  pounds. 
Rodger  Sutherland  was  five  ten  and  weighed 
195  pounds.  He  was  nineteen  years  old.  He 
was  the  best-muscled  man  I  had  ever  seen. 
When  these  men  struck  each  other  it  was  like 
mules  kicking.  They  followed  up  short  and 
fast. 

The  fight  lasted  approximately  five  min- 
utes. Blood  spurted.  Faces  and  shoulders 
were  red  with  blood.  Suddenly  Rodger  Suther- 
land reached  for  a  stick  that  lay  outside  the 
ring.  We  knew  the  fight  was  finished,  and  we 
stepped  in.  We  took  hold  of  Rodger  and 
wouldn't  let  him  have  the  stick.  He  was  glad 
to  stop  fighting.  Jack  was  glad  too. 

"If  any  more  football  players  have  any 
grievances,"  I  said,  "this  is  the  way  you  will 
settle  them." 

It  was  a  strange  thing  for  us  to  see. 
Jack  Alexander  walked  over  to  Rodger 
Sutherland  and  laid  around  his  shoulders. 
Rodger  and  Jack  went  to  the  showers  to- 
gether as  if  they  had  finished  a  hard  football 
game. 

From  this  time  on  Rodger  blocked  for  Jack 
when  he  carried  the  ball.  And  Jack  carried 
the  ball  for  many  touchdowns.  The  feuding 
Alexander  and  Sutherland  clans  of  oar 
Landsburgh  Wildcats  were  solidified  into 
one  unit. 


"Safina  in  mysiarch  makes 
my  iromW  3  times  easier/" 

WRITES  MRS.  FRANKLIN  ELMER,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


"I  HOPE  I  never  have  to  do  without 
Satina,"  writes  Mrs.  Elmer.  "I  use  it  in 
my  starch  for  all  my  starching.  .Satina 
makes  the  ironing  all  of  3  times  easier 
and  it  smells  so  nice!" 

Satina  is  a  wonderful  ironing  aid 


that  you  use  with  boiled  or  unboiled 
starch.  It  dissolves  easily  in  boiling 
water  or  the  boiling  starch  solution. 

It  not  only  makes  ironing  lots  easier, 
it  makes  clothes  smell  fresher,  look 
newer,  and  stay  clean  lon'^er,  too! 


Wr.'RF.  so  SURF,  you'll  Icwc 
.Satina,  if  we  can  jiisi  i;ct 
you  to  try  it  once,  that  we're 
offering  you  a  jree  fuU-si/e 
package.  Enough  for  4  big 
starchings!  Just  you  try  it  and 
judge  Satina  for  yourself! 


A  Product  of 
General  Foods 


I  ^^^^^^  1 

I  I 

I        SATINA,  DEPT.  94,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  | 

I  Dear  .Sirs:  Sadna  sounds  good  lo  mc.  Now  I'd  ! 
ike  a  free  full-size  package  to  see  how  much  easier  j 
il  makes  niv  siarched  ironing.  ' 
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CITY. 
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You'll  love 'em  in  December 


IT'S  strawberry  time  —  time  to 
enjoy  berries  at  the  peak  of  the 
season.  Naturally,  your  family 
delights  in  fresh  variations.  The 
heavenly  one  shown  here  is  a  de 
luxe  "Strawberry  Chiffon  Pie", 
tempting  and  glamorous,  made 


with  KARO*  Syrup.  KAIIO  brings 
out  the  luscious  ripe  flavor  of 
strawberries,  raspberries  and 
peaches  .  .  .  gives  your  filling  just 
the  right  degree  of  sweetness  with- 
out masking  natural  juicy  good- 
ness. 


3/,cupKARoSyrop. 
Red  Lok^el 


,,oblespoon  lemon  iuice 

2  egg  whites 
i/g  teaspoon  salt 
2  tablespoons  sugar 
3/4  cop  heavy  cream, 


Red  Looc  .  „„;es  whipped 

,   •   too  of  dooWe  boiier. 

v/hippeo  ere  ^  and  sUowo  .vrawberries. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  NEW  BOOK 

m  fREE! 


II  (-4111  Maytime 
ill  IJeoemlier,  too. 
.lust  preserve  or 
freeze  berries  a  iirl 
fruits  at  their  ripe 
()<;ai<  with  kako  Syrup  aiifl  sii«ar.  kako  pro- 
lefts  natural  fresh  flavor  and  color.  .  ,  ({ivcs 
your  fruits  a  glorious  kIosh  — ho  appeti/.iii);!  For 
eoiiiplcle  ilireclion.s  for  canning  and  free/.iiij^ 
with  KAUo,  scud  now  for  your  i-kki-,  kaho 
booklet,  "Finer  Canned  and  Frozen  Fruits". 
l)rop  a  post  f:ard  to  KAlio,  I^ept.  A,  iJox  017, 
'  ctitrnl  Sbition,  St.  l/iiiin,  Mo. 

ill  i<  t,r(-thri)ekind-,o(KARO:I.Re(llobi!ir(ry.lalwhltgl, 
.     label  'golden  doikj,  3.  Gieen  label  (maple  y  Haver). 


My  room  in  the  Landsburgh  Hotel  was  di- 
rectly above  Main  Street.  From  my  window 
I  could  see  almost  every  street  and  intersec- 
tion except  along  the  river  front  toward  the 
north.  This  was  the  quiet  residential  section 
of  Landsburgh. 

Perhaps  I  was  lucky  to  get  this  room  in  the 
Landsburgh  Hotel.  I  could  not  have  got  any 
other  place  where  I  could  learn  more  about 
the  town.  I  had  selected  it  because  it  was  a 
nicely  furnished  room  and  was  empty.  I 
didn't  know  that  it  was  a  key  to  the  night 
activities  of  the  town.  My  first  night  in  this 
room  I  shall  never  forget. 

After  dinner  at  the  hotel,  I  had  taken  a 
walk  from  one  end  of  town  to  the  other.  Peo- 
ple greeted  me  and  I  greeted  them.  Many 
were  parents  of  the  pupils  I  had  in  school, 
and  I  greeted  many  of  my  pupils.  After  my 
walk  I  went  back  to  my  room  and  made 
preparations  for  my  next  day's  work.  Then 
I  switched  off  my  lights  to  go  to  bed. 

After  I  got  in  bed  I  couldn't  sleep  for  the 
noise.  It  was  not  that  I  had  come  from  the 
quietness  of  a  farmhouse  in  W- Hollow,  for  I 
had  spent  my  summer  in  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, not  far  from  the  Peabody  College  cam- 
pus where  the  streetcars  screeched  and  auto- 
mobiles zoomed  by  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 
This  was  a  different  noise.  Landsburgh  didn't 
have  streetcars  and  the  cars  didn't  speed 
down  Main  Street.  The  noise  I  was  hearing 
was  loud  voices  and  hilarious  laughter.  Many 
of  the  voices  were  familiar  to  me.  The 
laughter  was  familiar  too.  I  got  up  and  sat  by 
the  window.  It  was  midnight  now  and  the 
town  was  just  coming  to  life  under  the  bright 
moons  of  dry  electric  lights  up  and  down 
Main  Street  and  out  into  shadowy  bystreets, 
where  the  small  street  lights  were  few  and  far 
between. 

At  this  late  hour  I  saw  my  Landsburgh 
pupils  walking  the  streets.  I  saw  a  few  girls 
and  many  boys.  My  guess  was  there  were  30 
per  cent  of  the  Landsburgh  High  School  pu- 
pils. These  were  the  pupils  who  were  tardy  in 
the  mornings,  who  made  low  grades.  And 
these  were  the  pupils  whose  parents  criticized 
the  teachers  for  giving  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters low  marks. 

The  Landsburgh  High  School  principal  and 
faculty  had  received  much  criticism  about 
the  high-school  teen-agers'  drinking  at  night 
and  over  the  week  ends,  in  this  section  of 
Kentucky  that  had  long  been  dry.  I  won- 
dered about  the  parents  of  these  boys.  I 
thought  they  must  know,  or  have  pretty  good 
ideas,  where  they  got  their  liquor.  For  where 
did  the  judge  get  his?  Where  did  many  of  the 


businessmen  in  the  town  get  theirs?  '. 
body  in  the  town,  I  was  quite  sure, 
where  they  got  it.  I  was  now  finding  < 

I  had  heard  about  Landsburgh's  f; 
bootlegger  who  sold  a  good  brand  of 
whisky.  He  had  bootlegged  for  a  living 
time  he  had  lived  in  Landsburgh.  NeVI 
had  the  officers  of  the  law,  no  matter 
political  faction  was  in  power,  arn  si, 
man.  From  my  window  I  saw  lip 
street,  talking  to  this  one  and  iiu 
Though  the  weather  was  mild,  he  w( 
topcoat.  In  this  topcoat,  I  was  later  tii 
had  pockets  in  the  lining  where  he  t 
his  half  pints  and  pints,  each  om 
separate  pocket  so  the  bottles  wc 
clank  together  when  he  walked.  I  sa 
going  on  night  after  night. 

I  couldn't  go  meddling  in  the  tovvTi' 
ness.  Yet  the  town's  business  was  m\ 
ness  as  long  as  it  affected  Landsburgi 
School  pupils.  And  these  things  were 
ing  our  school.  How  would  I  get  these 
lems  over  to  the  people  without  n 
everybody  mad  at  me?  I  didn't  want  t 
young  crusader.  But  I  knew  the  n 
spirit  and  progress  of  Landsburgh 
School  depended  upon  everybody  in  thi 
munity.  I  had  to  have  co-operation. 

The  Parent-Teachers  organizatioi 
been  more  or  less  a  social  function 
parents  and  teachers  got  together  and 
tea  and  ate  cakes  at  the  end  of  each  ni' 
I  thought  it  time  to  do  something  1 
drink  and  eat.  It  was  time  we  did  son' 
constructive  for  the  high  school  anc 
munity.  But  I  didn't  know  how  to  gc 
presenting  my  problem  to  these  mothi 
seldom  did  a  father  attend  one  of  the  F 
meetings. 

Then  something  happened  that  ga 
the  chance.  We  had  arranged  a  sci 
whereby  two  teachers  remained  at  tb 
school  during  noon  hour  while  the 
went  downtown  for  their  lunches.  We  n 
this  schedule.  My  turn  came  to  be 
high  school  during  the  noon  hour, 
heard  gambling  had  been  going  on  b 
the  high  board  fence  that  surround( 
athletic  field.  I  made  it  a  point  to  wa 
surely  around  this  fence.  Autumn  was 
air  and  the  sycamores,  birches  and  v 
between  the  schoolhouse  and  the  rive 
flaunting  their  bright-colored  leaves 
autumn  wind.  The  air  was  crisp  and  : 
breathe.  It  was  a  beautiful  day. 

When  I  walked  around  the  corner 
high  board  fence,  I  came  upon  the  youn 


"  Kfiiiriiiln-r  lltf  unnd  nhl  days!'  ,411  y<ni  ilitl  wiik  yimr 
ItnliiliK-.s,  tlrt»i>  Ihein  in  n  /«»/  €tf  wtilfr,  let  llirin  hail, 
ami  ftttlii'  I  In-Ill  u;illi  u  fork  In  sfv  if  llii'V  were  rvudy" 
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KitchenAid- 
More  Power  to  You! 


The  magnificent,  colorful  Beacon 
Luxury  Sheer,  Illustrated,  headlines 
a  diversified  array  of  Beacon-Net 
Curtains  for  spring.  Lovely,  lacy  tex- 
tures with  beautifully  colored  patterns. 
All  washable.  At  fine  stores,  or  write 
for  your  dealer's  name.  Beacon  Looms, 
Inc.,  Dept.  J,  261  Fifth  Ave.,  NewYork. 


A"  Guaranteed  by  "V^ 
k  Good  Housekeeping  j 

" 

beacon-nets^ 

FOR  EVERY  ROOM  IN  THE  HOME 


VY  IT  WITH  A 


S 

treoled 


WUk'U'Well 


Wish  U-WeU  Co, 


A  suiiabit  decorauon  lor  any  home  or  cl- 
l.ce  Sizes.  7.  iO  and  14  in.  high  Shades 
Honey  &  Blond  PTlce»-j3.MI.  $5.00  and 
S8.00.  Apprcpriaie  gill  lof: 
Binhdoy  Grand  Opening  Chtl^fmas 
Easier  Blessed  Event  Valenune 

]«      Wedding      Moilier'sDoy  Showers 
1         Hospilallzed  One  Anniversary 
H       and  almosi  every  occasion  plus  hospiiolily 
I      Wells  entirely  hand  made  with  coppei 
\    buckel.  Choice  of  tropical  heart  leal  philo- 
detidron  or  miniature  Ivy.  Melal  planter 
Postoge  paid  inU.S.  Send  money  order — no  C  O  D. 
422S  Huntley,  Culver  City.  ColU.  Phono  SJ4.  7170Z 


THE  HOLLYWOOD  WAY 


MAKE  BEAUTIFUL 

Reversible 
BRAIDED  RUGS 

•  EASY 

•  FAST 

•  FUN 


Speed-Braid 
prepares  mate 
rial  tor  braid- 
ing. Elimin- 
ates all  hacd- 
folding  of 
strips  and 
99  %  of  all 
sewing. 


OO 

FIVE 
PIECE 
SET  POSTPD. 


are  made  of 
everlasting  stainless  steel. 


The  HOLLYWOOD  BRAIDERS,  Dept.  SO 
P.  O.  Box  471,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

Here's  my  dollar.  Rush  the  5-piece  Braider  Set 
with  complete  illustrated  instructions. 

Name  . 

Address^  

City  

State  


-Zone- 


"  —  —  PLEASE  PRINT  NAME  AND  A00RES9 
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players.  A  topcoat  was  spread  on  the  ground. 
Cards,  silver  and  folding  money  were  lying 
on  the  coat.  Four  young  men  were  sitting  on 
the  ground  around  the  coat  with  cards  in 
their  hands.  Fifteen  or  twenty  were  standing 
around  watching  this  poker  game.  I  had 
walked  around  the  fence  comer  and  was 
standing  in  their  midst  unnoticed,  for  every- 
body was  watching  the  cards  and  money. 

"Who's  winning  and  who's  losing,  fel- 
lows?" I  asked. 

One  of  the  young  men  playing  poker  was 
the  son  of  a  minister.  One  was  the  son  of  a 
rural  schoolteacher.  Two  were  sons  of  a 
Landsburgh  merchant.  When  they  saw  me, 
their  faces  turned  sliced-beet  red.  They 
couldn't  speak.  The  young  men  who  had 
gathered  to  watch  the  game  began  to  scatter. 
I  didn't  bother  the  cards  or  the  money  or  tell 
them  to  quit  playing  poker.  I  walked  on.  I 
left  this  problem  in  the  pupils'  hands,  for 
them  to  worry  about.  When  I  reached  the 
far  comer  of  the  fence,  I  looked  back  and  the 
gamblers,  money  and  coat  had  disappeared. 

That  afternoon  these  young  men  expected 
me  to  have  them  in  my  office.  But  I  was  go- 
ing farther  than  just  to  reprimand  them.  We 
had  to  have  the  ounce  of  prevention  to  effect 
the  pound  of  cure.  I  knew  my  catching  these 
young  men  playing  poker  would  be  news  in 
Landsburgh.  I  knew  that  everybody  would 
know  it,  for  there  were  too  many  young  men 
standing  around  not  to  tell  it,  and  I  knew  it 
was  not  good  publicity  for  our  school. 

The  first  person  to  ask  me  about  her  son's 
gambling  was  the  wife  of  the  minister.  She 
asked  what  punishment  I  was  going  to  inflict. 
I  replied  I  hadn't  made  up  my  mind.  I  told 
her,  on  second  thought,  I  probably  wouldn't 
punish  any  of  them. 

"Do  you  believe  in  letting  your  pupils 
gamble?"  she  asked,  staring  at  me  wildly. 

"No,  I  don't  believe  in  letting  pupils  gam- 
ble." 

"Then  why  don't  you  do  something  about 
it?" 

I  didn't  say  anything  more.  I  wanted  her 
to  talk.  I  wanted  her  to  tell  other  women,  and 
I  knew  she  would. 

The  mother  of  each  son  caught  in  this  act 
came  to  ask  me  what  I  was  going  to  do  about 
the  gambling  at  Landsburgh  High  School.  I 
didn't  give  one  of  them  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Finally,  these  women  must  have  decided  I 
approved  of  gambling,  for  the  members  of  the 
P.  T.  A.  took  upon  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  bringing  it  up  at  our  next  meeting.  I 
had  not  punished  any  offender.  Each  of 
these  young  men  was  worried,  too,  for  he  had 
come  to  me  and  apologized  and  wanted  to 
know  what  his  punishment  was  going  to  be. 
He  was  getting  his  punishment,  but  he  didn't 
know  it.  Suspense  is  a  great  punishment. 

At  our  first  P.  T.  A.  meeting  after  the  gam- 
bling incident,  I  noticed  that  the  members 
were  very  somber.  They  didn't  laugh  and  talk 
as  they  had  done  at  former  meetings.  Several 
fathers  had  come.  After  the  meeting  had 
come  to  order,  Mrs.  Albert  Davis,  president 
of  the  P.T.  A.,  soon  finished  with  the  organi- 
zation's business.  Then  she  said: 

"Something  has  been  going  on  at  the  high 
school  I  would  like  to  bring  up.  It  is  the 
gambling  that  has  been  going  on.  Pupils  were 
caught  in  the  act  and  have  never  been  pun- 
ished. We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Stuart  if  he  has  anything  to  say  regarding' 
this  situation." 

"I  have  a  lot  to  say,"  I  said,  rising  to  my 
feet.  "  First,  I  want  to  tell  you  why  I  haven't 
punished  these  young  men.  I  don't  see  any 
use  in  punishing  them  until  a  few  tempta- 
tions are  removed.  I  happen  to  know  about 
these  temptations." 

Then  I  told  them  that  in  my  room  in  the 
Landsburgh  Hotel,  I  could  see  over  the  town. 
I  told  them  I  had  the  room  the  town's  police 
ought  to  have.  I  said  to  the  mothers  and 
fathers  that  I  had  seen  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters walking  the  streets  until  midnight.  I 
told  them  their  sons  were  able  to  buy  illegal 
whisky  and  there  was  not  one  among  them 
who  didn't  know  where  they  could  get  it. 
That  to  stop  the  sale  of  whisky  to  their  sons 
was  their  business.  It  was  the  town's  busi- 
ness and  not  the  teachers'.  Yet  it  did  concern 
(Continued  on  Page  157) 
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Extract  juices 


Freeie  ice  cream 


Slice  fruits,  vegetobles^  cheeses 


Test  The  Aroma  .  .  .  The  Taste.  You'll  Love  It! 
Coffee's  fuller,  richer,  better,  freshly-ground.  Store  it 
in  the  handy  KitchenAid  CofTee  Mill  hopper.  Hip  the 
switch  to  grind  it  (any  grind) .  You  never  tasted  finer! 
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Tikes        Qwideit  flavor  to  crown  a  thrifty  roast ! 

TRADE  MARK  M  ~ 


One  mofe  good  /bocC 
from  the  bfand  that  puts 

HAVOR  FIRST 


irs  new!  Nifty  recipe  gives 
with  Del  Monte  Brand  <fkt£y 

"Vbu'U  find  these  Del  Monte  Peas 
royal  good  eating  with  any  meat! 
They're  blended  by  Mother  Nature's 
own  recipe  for  spring  pea  flavor — big 
peas,  middle-sized  and  small  ones 
mixed  together.  Richness  rounds  out 
sweetness  —  for  /////  flavor. 

All  the  best-eating  sizes  are  chosen 


low-cost  lamb  dress-up  looks  — 
Qafvdetv  Peis  for  dress-up  flavor! 

at  picking  time.  Then  the  tenderest, 
tastiest  peas  of  each  of  those  sizes  .are 
selected  and  blended.  No  fla\orless, 
flat-tasting  peas  for  Del  Monte  ! 

You'll  be  tickled  pink  to  find  such 
quick,  convenient  peas  so  delicious  and 
natural-tasting.  Ask  for  Del  Monte 
Brand  <5M£y  qwuUn.  Peas. 


CROWN  ROAST- ETTES  OF  LAMB 


2  tbsps.  butter  or  margarine 
%  cup  hot  water 

1  ege.  beaten 

3  cups  soft  rye  bread  crumbs 

2  cups  DEL  MONTE  CaiUjf  Qaxdcn.  Pias 


Have 


4  strips  ribs  from  breast  of  iamb 
'/]  cup  fineiy  siiced  ceiery 
Vi  cup  fineiy  chopped  onion 
2  tbsps.  minced  parsley 
4  tbsps.  mint  jeliy 

lamb  cut  so  ribs  are  in  strips  about  xy-i" 11"  or  more 
long.  Remove  excess  fat.  With  toothpicks,  fasten  each  strip  into  a 
ring,  rib  side  out.  Place  in  shallow  baking  pan  ;  salt  and  pepper.  Mix 
celery,  onion,  jelly,  butter,  hot  water  ;  simmer  till  jelly  is  melted.  Mix 
with  parsley,  egg,  crumbs.  Fill  rings  with  mixture;  cover  with  circles 
ot  brown  paper.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°F. )  1  hr. ;  remove 
paper;  bake  till  icncici .  about  1/2  hr.  more.  Serve  on  hot  platter  wirh 
hot,  seasoned  Del  Montf.  Peas.  Garnish  with  pimiento  and  parsley 
if  desired.  Make  gravy  from  drippings  in  pan.  Serves  4. 


Qwideri 
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^  Let  us  be  kind  to  one  an- 
^  other,  for  most  of  us  are 
fighting  a  hard  battle. 

—IAN  MclAREN. 


(Continued  from  Page  155) 
i  ifih  school,  for  our  young  men  had  got 
J ;  on  river-boat  excursions  and  the 
1  1  had  been  blamed  for  it.  Now  it  was 
;  duty  to  eliminate  the  temptations. 
'  nd  another  thing,"  I  said.  "Gambling 
i  Tied  on  in  many  of  the  homes  in  this 
ti.  Poker  for  money  is  played  before  your 
1  and  daughters.  You  know  who  these 
[  e  are.  Fathers  of  the  young  men  on  our 
)  all  team  walk  up  and  down  the  side  lines 
c  x  t  as  much  as  fifty  dollars  on  one  of  our 
)  all  i^ames !  You  know  this  is  true !  It  is 
<  hat  the  men  in  this  town  will  gamble 
t  w  ho  can  spit  the  closest  to  a  knothole 

e  wall  or  a  crack  in  the  floor.  The  par- 
t  in  this  town  must  have  a  change  of 
r  1  f  we  are  to  break  up  gambling  in  this 
1  il.  I'm  certainly  glad,  Mrs.  Davis,  you 
-  ;hl  this  up. 

iid  another  thing,"  I  continued.  "Some- 
c  had  better  pass  the  word  to  the  town's 
r  ite  bootlegger  to  be  careful  to  whom  he 
!  his  whisky.  He  has  five  pupils  in  this 
1  il !  If  you  want  to  watch  him  sell  some 
come  up  to  my  room.  If  you  want 
his  customers,  be  sure  to  come  to 

•lie  tiling  more,  and  this  is  all  I  have  to 
,  I  concluded.  "  Landsburgh  High  School 
)  a  separate  unit  from  you.  Your  ways  of 
i  \  your  homes  are  reflected  here  in  the 
ill  used  to  think  when  I  first  started 
I  ing  school  that  it  was  all  up  to  the 
I  er  and  the  pupils.  I  have  changed  my 
1  he  little  island  of  humanity  that  is 
i  )f  you  must  unite  with  other  islands 

ucome  a  mainland  if  we  are  to  have  a 
;  ssful  school." 

e  results  of  this  P.  T.  A.  meeting  solved 
problems  in  Landsburgh.  I  never  again 

ny  parents  betting  on   

all  games.  Something  ^Hl^^HI^B 
2nly  happened  to  the 
race-horse  slot  ma- 
:.  The  juke-box  danc- 
ended  gracefully  at 
b'clock,  for  the  city's 
d  of  aldermen  im-  W^^^^^^^M 
i  a  curfew  to  ring 
ne  and  every  pupil  enrolled  in  school 
:o  be  in  off  the  streets.  Drinking  sud- 
/  ended  among  our  young  men.  Not 
lerson  was  arrested.  Gambling  never  oc- 
d  again  at  our  high  school.  And  the  only 
fehment  I  gave  the  four  young  men 
^t  in  the  act  was  suspense.  They  waited 
waited  for  something  to  happen,  but  it 
rdid. 

six  weeks  we  showed  members  of  our 
A.  what  their  co-operation  had  done  in 
sons'  and  daughters'  grades.  Many  of 
sons  and  daughters  who  had  been  failing 
now  making  passing  grades.  Many  pu- 
f/ho  had  been  passing  with  low  marks 
lifted  their  average  higher.  The  unex- 
1  tardy  and  absence  mapks  had  dimin- 
I  approximately  70  per  cent, 
^his  P.  T.  A.  has  taught  us  something," 
Hadden  remarked  later  at  a  teachers' 
ing. ' '  All  you  have  to  do  to  solve  a  town 
lem  that  hurts  your  school  is  to  get  the 
en  on  your  side.  Show  'em  what's  wrong 
they'll  clean  it  up." 

If  DAY  was  the  great  holiday  for  our 
lis.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Lands- 
h  High  School,  since  we  were  almost  in 
renter  of  Greenwood  County.  Teachers 
pupils  from  every  rural  school  in  the 
ty  were  invited.  School  buses  hauled 
lers  and  pupils.  They  came  by  auto- 
ile.  And  those  from  the  rural  schools 
to  Landsburgh  walked  to  this  great 
)ration,  for  it  was  something  they  didn't 
:  to  miss. 

le  schoolhouse  was  filled.  We  had  May- 
dances,  athletic  events,  and  school  dis- 
s  in  the  high-school  auditorium.  We  had 
Club  displays.  The  food  was  prepared  by 
ibers  of  Landsburgh  P.  T.  A.  Classroom 
c  was  forgotten,  for  this  was  a  great  day 
verybody's  getting  together,  for  recrea- 
play  and  fun. 

hen  I  was  walking  from  the  athletic  field 
le  schoolhouse,  I  met  face  to  face  a  per- 
who  looked  familiar.  She  was  going 
ugh  the  gate  to  the  athletic  field  and  I 


was  coming  out.  In  each  hand  she  held  the 
hand  of  a  small  girl. 

"You're  Jesse  Stuart,  aren't  you?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "and  you  ...  I  ought 
to  know  you.  I've  seen  you  someplace." 

"You've  grown  a  lot  since  I  knew  you," 
she  laughed. 

"You're  not  Nancy  Cochran,  are  you?"  I 
asked. 

"That's  who  I  used  to  be,"  she  said.  "I'm 
Mrs.  Ova  Salyers  now.  Remember  Ova,  don't 
you?" 

"I  certainly  do.  Are  these  your  daugh- 
ters?" 

"We  have  three  girls  and  two  boys.  These 
are  the  oldest.  Bertha  is  six  and  Laomie  is 
five.  Bertha  is  goin'  to  Lonesome  Valley 
school." 

"Didn't  Ova  come  with  you?" 

No,  I  left  him  home  paintin'  the  house 
and  takin'  care  of  the  babies.  Ova  bought  the 
old  Willis  Hager  fann  on  Lonesome  Creek. 
You  know  that  farm,  don't  you?" 

"Don  Conway,  Guy  Hawkins,  Denver 
Lykins,  Ova  and  I  measured  that  farm  once." 

"Yes,  Ova  told  me  you  did." 

"Tell  me,  what's  happened  to  Guy  Haw- 
kins?" 

"Oh,  he's  away  at  school.  He  and  Don 
Conway  are  over  at  Morehead.  Don  is  in 
Morehead  College  and  Guy  is  in  the  More- 
head  Training  School.  Don  plans  to  make  a 
teacher  of  himself.  Guy  does  too." 

"Come,  mamma,"  Bertha  said,  pulling  at 
her  mother's  hand.  "Let's  go  see  the  races ! " 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Nancy  said.  "Then  I'll 
take  you." 

"Someday  I'm  going  out  there  for  a  visit," 
I  said. "  I'd  like  to  see  Lonesome  Valley  again. 

  I'd  like  to  spend  a  night 

H^^^^HB     with  Uncle  Amos  and  Aunt 
Effie  Batson.  I'd  love  to 
hear  him  play  his  fiddle 
and  watch  her  dance." 
"  He  won't  play  his  fiddle 

  any  more  unless  he  does  it 

IBHHB^Hl      in  another  world,"  Nancy 
told  me.  "He  died  in  his 
sleep.  Aunt  Effie  went  to  stay  with  one  of 
her  sons.  Their  big  house  and  farm  were  sold 
to  Alec  Prater." 

In  middle  May,  I  sat  beside  Big  River  and 
threw  round  gravel  into  the  moonlit  water 
while  I  waited  for  a  decision  of  the  Lands- 
burgh City  school  board  and  my  superin- 
tendent, Larry  Anderson.  Our  school  year 
was  over.  I  had  reapplied  for  my  position,  but 
in  the  letter  with  my  application  I  stated 
that  unless  my  salary  was  upped  to  $1500 
I  didn't  want  to  be  rehired  for  principal. 

I  waited  until  the  board  meeting  ad- 
journed. When  they  came  outside,  I  asked 
Larry  Anderson  the  board's  decision. 

"  We  didn't  hire  you,"  he  said.  "You  asked 
too  much." 

"That's  all  I  want  to  know,"  I  said. 

I  knew  that  schoolteaching  was  a  great  pro- 
fession and  that  I  loved  it.  But  I  would  not 
teach  again.  I  went  back  to  the  hotel,  packed 
my  clothes  and  walked  home  in  the  moon- 
light. 

After  the  Landsburgh  board  of  education 
refused  to  rehire  me,  I  spent  the  summer 
working  on  my  father's  farm.  My  brother 
James  and  I  raised  a  crop  of  tobacco.  He 
planned  for  his  part  of  the  tobacco  crop  to 
pay  his  expenses  his  first  year  in  Bcrea.  I 
planned  my  part  of  the  crop  to  pay  my  ex- 
penses for  a  year  of  graduate  work  at  Van- 
derbilt  University. 

In  July  the  heavy  rains  came.  Our  tobacco, 
with  too  much  rain  and  not  enough  sun, 
rotted  away.  We  knew  the  money  crop  on 
which  we  had  fastened  our  hopes  to  finance 
us  for  a  year  in  college  was  no  longer  a  reality. 

I  borrowed  S250  at  the  Landsburgh  Na- 
tional Bank.  I  gave  James  $50  to  enter 
Berea.  I  gave  mom  $50,  for  she  was  in  need  of 
money  since  dad  wasn't  getting  steady  work 
on  the  railroad  section.  With  $150  I  went  to 
Vanderbilt  University  to  do  a  year  of  gradu- 
ate work.  A  conservative  estimate  of  my  ex- 
penses there  for  one  year  would  have  been 
$900.  I  went  to  Vanderbilt  because  1  had 


p.^  si^p'«  to  be  hncy  with 

GIN6ERCAKE  MIX 

and  Fruit  Cocktai' 


For  lunclicon!<  that 
come  in  the  fpritig, 
tra-la  ...  a  itimplc  do^xcrt  made 
icilh  GingcrCohe  cn peahen  and 
California  Fruit  Cocktail! 

GINGERCAKE  CUPCAKES 

Follow  directions  on  package  for  GingerCake.  Pour  batter  into  10  greased 
large  mufiin  cups  .  .  .  filling  each  cup  half  full.  Bake  about  20  minutes  in 
quick,  moderate  oven  (375").  Makes  10  cupcakes.  Cut  each  cupcake  into 
4  or  5  sections.  Center  with  whipped  cream  and  well-drained  fruit  cocktail. 

Every  crumb  of  these  elegant  cupcakes  is  spicy 
rich  as  gingerbread,  tender  light  as  cake! 

And  now  iDitjone  can  get  such  wonderful 
results,  quickly,  easily!  For  Betty  Crocker 
GingerCake  Mix  is  a  Betty  Crocker  recipe  all 
measured  out.  Nothing  to  add  but  water.  Try 
it  today!  19  easy,  exciting  Betty  Crocker 
serving  suggestions  with  each  package. 

General  Mills 


SPECIAL  BETTY  CROCKER  CREATION^ 
Made  From  Softasilk  Cake 

Flour  ...Not  Bread  Flour_^  ..^^  .Gingerc.ke- 

•re  trademarks  of  Geaeral  Mill*. 
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PO's  from  decorators 

on  kitchethbeaut^ 


l^oiiledqe 

Shelving  Paper  and 
Edging  all-in-one  9-ft.  pkgs. 


rSTARTING  APRIL  22,  see  RoyledgT) 
I  Carnival  of  New  Spring  Patterns  at  \ 
&  10's,  noborhood,  hardware,  dept.  store s^^ 

DO  paint  kitchen  walls  light  yellow, 
green  or  blue  and  use  Royledge  Shelving 
in  deeper  shades  of  same  colors  .  .  .  for 
lovely  color  harmony.  Use  gay  colors  of 
Royledge  in  a  white  kitchen,  for  spar- 
kling contrast. 

DO  "refresh"  your  kitchen's  good  looks 
regularly  with  Royledge.  DO  see  glori- 
ous doubl-edge  Royledge  designs  noii>. 

Traile  "Mark  •■Rnyledsrc' '  Heg.  T.  S.  Put.  Off. 


leisure  hours  to  yowhy 

tfie  l\/ESCOMAT/C  C00m&  my\ 

The  new 

NGSCO 


/*'  GoorOQI**d  by 
k  Good  Hout*kft*piriJ  J 


Golden  Jubilee 

ELECTRIC 
ROASTER 

pREPARE  golden  brown  roasts  and 
fowl  without  tedious  watching  .  .  . 
bake  delicious  pies,  cakes  and  rolls  .  .  . 
cook  a  complete  meal  while  you're  away 
from  home  ...  do  all  these  things  and 
many  more  with  this  beautiful  Nesco 
Golden  Jubilee  Roaster.  Accurate  auto- 
matic thermostat  and  thick  glass  wool 
insulation  save  up  to  40%  on  fuel,  too! 
Cabinet  and  timer  clock  accessories  op- 
tional. Get  your  new  Nesco  today! 

it  NEW  TEMPERATURE  "GUIDE-DIAL"  I 
•k  NEW  "PUSH-BUTTON"  COVER  LIFT  I 
i(    NEW  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  CLOCK  I 

Netco products  inclutie  electric  casseroles,  pres- 
lure  pans,  stainless  steel  utensils,  enameled 
ware,  tinware,  decorate ci  ware,  Kalvanized 
ware,  oil  rannes  and  healers. 


NATIONAL    ENAMELING    AND     STAMPING  COMPANY 
Dtpl.  E-S,  270  N.  I2lh  Slr«*l,  Milwoukta  I,  WIfcontin 


'heard  of  the  Fugitives.  I  wanted  to  take 
graduate  courses  under  these  men,  whose 
poems,  stories,  articles  and  nonfiction  books 
I  had  read. 

I  believed  that  1  could  combine  farming 
and  writing.  Since  I  had  been  six,  old  enough 
to  thin  corn,  I  had  worked  on  the  farm. 
There  wasn't  any  kind  of  work  I  couldn't  do. 
And  since  I  could  remember,  I  had  wanted  to 
write.  I  thought  one  year  of  graduate  work  in 
Vanderbilt  University,  with  classes  under 
these  well-known  Southern  authors,  was  all  I 
needed. 

When  my  first  term  papers  were  returned 
to  me  I  wondered  if  I  could  write.  They  were 
slashed  to  pieces  with  red  marks.  But  I 
didn't  have  time  enough  to  do  research  for 
my  term  papers.  I  worked  in  Wesley  Hall 
cafeteria  approximately  four  hours  each  day 
washing  and  drying  silver  and  waiting  tables. 
Shortly  after  the  first  semester  ended,  Wes- 
ley Hall  burned  to  the  ground.  The  cafeteria 
where  I  worked  and  where  I  ate  my  eleven 
meals  each  week  was  destroyed. 

During  the  second  semester  I  lived  on  a 
meal  a  day.  I  had  lost  all  my  clothes  in  the 
fire  but  those  I  had  on  my  back.  I  lost  all  the 
poems  I  had  brought  to  Vanderbilt  and  the 
thesis  I  was  attempting  to  write  for  my  M.  A. 
degree.  But  somebody  gave  me  a  suit  of 
clothes,  and  when  the  old  suit  of  clothes  gave 
out,  Lonnie  Maxwell,  teaching  in  Lands- 
burgh  High  School,  loaned  me  a  suit  of  his  so 
I  would  have  a  change. 

During  my  second  semester  Doctor  Mims 
gave  us  an  assignment  in  his  English  class  to 
write  a  brief  autobiography.  He  asked  us  not 
to  write  more  than  eighteen  pages.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  had  been  given  a  writing  as- 
signment at  Vanderbilt 
University  that  wasn't  ■^^■■■■Bl 
about  a  dead  man.  I 
couldn't  tell  Dr.  Edwin 
Mims  what  I  wanted  to 
tell  in  eighteen  pages.  In 
the  eleven  days  before  our 
assignments  were  due,  I 
had  written  322  pages.  gmpgn^^mgi 
Three  days  later  he  told 
me  I  had  written  a  book.  Doctor  Mims  took 
my  term  paper  to  Donald  Davidson  to  let 
him  read  it.  Then  they  wrote  a  publisher  and 
advised  me  to  send  Beyond  Dark  Hills  there. 
It  was  published  six  years  later. 

In  the  meantime  I  finished  my  year  of 
graduate  work  at  Vanderbilt.  I  didn't  rewrite 
my  thesis.  I  borrowed  $2  and  left  Vanderbilt, 
hitchhiking  home  without  my  M.A.  degree. 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  July,  I  was  ly- 
ing on  the  parched  yard  grass  under  the 
shade  of  a  bushy-topped  poplar  whose  broad 
leaves  were  now  wilted  pods  drooping  in  the 
sun.  Pencil-size  shafts  of  light  from  the  mid- 
summer sun  filtered  between  these  clusters  of 
wilted  leaves  to  make  shadows  on  the  grass.  I 
was  observing  light  and  shadow  crisscross 
and  intermingle  on  the  brown  parched  grass. 

"Is  this  where  Stuarts  live?" 

"It  is,"  I  said,  rising  from  the  grass. 

"Could  you  tell  me  where  I  could  find 
Jesse  Stuart?"  said  the  short,  red-faced  man 
standing  by  our  gate.  Two  larger  men  were 
behind  him. 

"You're  talking  to  him,"  I  answered. 
"Come  in." 

"My  name  is  Mooner  Bent  worth,"  he  in- 
troduced himself.  "I'm  chairman  of  the 
Greenwood  County  board  of  education.  This 
is  William  Dawson  and  this  is  Tobias  Clax- 
ton,  members  of  the  Greenwood  County 
schcwl  board." 

"I'm  glad  to  meet  you,"  I  said.  "But  if 
you've  come  to  see  me  about  teaching  school, 
I'm  not  available.  I  left  the  teaching  profes- 
sion last  year." 

"This  is  something  bigger  than  teaching," 
Mooner  Bentworth  exjilaincd.  "We  need  a 
new  superintendent  for  Greenwood  County 
schools." 

"What's  happened  to  Larry  Anderson?" 

"  Landsburgh  City  sch(X)ls  have  pulled  out 
of  the  ajunty  system,"  Mooner  explained. 
"Larry  Anderson  is  the  new  supcrintenficnl 
of  Landsburgh  City  schools.  You  have  a  a)l- 
legtr  degree,  haven't  you,  Mr.  Stuart?" 

"Yes,  I  have  my  degree.  But  the  Kentucky 
school  lawH  have  changed.  One  has  to  have 


^  Every  husband  trembles 
^  when  his  wife  looks  at  him 
closely  and  says,  "I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  some- 
thing." —ANON. 


four  years  of  teaching  experience  befoRj 
can  get  a  superintendent's  certificate.  I  h 
only  three  unless  they  will  accept  my  sut 
tute  and  practice  teaching  in  college." 

"Are  you  old  enough?"  Tobias  Claj 
asked. 

"  I'm  twenty-four. 

"That's  the  age  limit,"  Tobias  said.  "1 
can't  be  any  younger." 

"Can  you  qualify,  get  your  certificate), 
take  over  next  montli?  "  Mooner  Bentwt 
asked.  ||l 

"I  don't  know."*  % 

Superintendent  of  Greenwood  County^ 
raced  through  my  mind.  Not  teaching, 
high-school  principal,  but  superintendeni 
Greenwood  County  schools.  This  was  h 
for  me  to  believe.  They  were  awaiting 
answer.  Would  I  take  it  if  I  could  quali 

"Gentlemen,  will  you  hold  the  position 
me  until  I  see  whether  I  can  get  a  supeiij 
tendent's  certificate  or  not?"  I  said,  beca 
I  couldn't  turn  this  offer  down.  "If  I'm t 
to  qualify  I'll  be  your  superintendent." 

How  long  will  it  take  you  to  find  i 
whether  you  can  qualify  or  not?" 

"Not  more  than  two  weeks,"  I 
"Maybe  not  that  long." 

"That's  good  enough,"  Mooner  Bc 
worth  said. 

"Say,  where  are  your  two  other  ba 
members?"  I  asked.  It  suddenly  dawned 
me  that  only  three  board  members  had  a. 
to  ask  me  to  be  superintendent. 

"Don't  even  ask  about  them,"  Moc 
Bentworth  answered  quickly.  "Two  i 
men  were  elected  last  year,  Benton  Dant 
field  and  Manley  Warburton.  The) 
against  everything  we  d 
BHHIHIBB        "Mr.  Stuart,  we  d( 
consider  them,"  Willi 
Dawson  said.  "  We  runl 
school  board.  We  have) 
majority  and  we  are  yt 
friends.   We  want 
Dangerfield  and  Warh 
gggmnmm      ton  are  against  you 
cause  we  are  for  you.' 
Dad  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  peo 
who  stopped  us  in  the  street  and  congrS 
lated  me.  They  congratulated  dad,  too, 
having  a  son  who  would  be  superintendeni 
Greenwood  County  schools.  These  pefl 
knew  that  my  father  couldn't  read,  couk 
write  and  had  such  scanty  knowledge  of  aii 
metic  that  he  had  to  depend  on  the  n 
chants  with  whom  he  traded  to  do  his  fi| 
ing.  He  had  to  take  their  word  for  everytM 
unless  one  of  his  children  was  with  him, 

"Young  man,  I'm  proud  of  you,"  Ua 
Walt  Weston  said.  "You've  amounted 
something." 

Uncle  Walt  Weston  had  operated  a  ch 
ing  store  in  Landsburgh  for  sixty  years, 
was  in  his  store  that  I  had  bought  my  clot! 
when  I  was  a  pupil  in  Landsburgh  Hi 
School.  Often  I  would  get  clothes  on  cr© 
and  he  would  wait  until  I  got  returns  or 
batch  of  animal  pelts.  He  had  always  giv 
me  credit  for  anything  I  wanted.  My  fatfc 
had  traded  with  him  for  forty  years. 

Dad  and  I  planned  to  be  in  the  coun 
superintendent's  office  an  hour  before 
Greenwood  County  school  board  met.  B 
so  many  of  our  friends  had  stopped  us, 
arrived  just  in  time  for  the  meeting. 

"I'm  one  of  the  school-board  membe 
you  don't  know,"  said  a  big  pink-cheeta 
man.  "I'm  Benton  Dangerfield." 

I  did  know  Benton  Dangerfield.  He 
killed  two  chicken  thieves  in  his  chii 
roost  and  his  trial  had  been  one  of  the  i 
sensational  in  our  county.  He  had 


in  our 

clear  in  his  trial.  But  because  Sherman  i 
derson —brother  to  Larry  Anderson— t 
was  prosecuting  attorney,  had  prosecu 
him  (he  thought  unmercifully),  he  ran  f( 
member  of  the  Greenwocxl  County  boart 
education  against  Allx-rt  Hix,  who  1 
Larry  Anderson's  board  member,  and 
featcd  him. 

Ik  nton  Dangerfield  was  about  six  feetl 
and  weighed  approximately  260  ix>und9.J 
had  bright  blue  laughing  eyes  and  a  she 
blond  hair.  He  was  the  best-looking, 
dressed  member  of  the  schtx)!  board. 
(Cimltnuril  on  Page  160) 
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( hdve  "seconds'" too) 


If  you  rely  on  A&P  for  meats,  you  have  cut  countless 
tender  and  delicious  roasts,  chops  and  other  favorites. 
If  you  don't  as  yet  depend  on  A&P  . . .  well,  you're  missing 
something. 

A&P  is  a  stickler  for  meat  goodness.  It  reasons  that 
because  meat  is  among  the  most  costly  foods,  only  guar- 
anteed* quality  will  give  you  the  fullest  measure  of  fine 
eating  and  honest  value.  And  so  it  has  created  the  "super- 
RIGHt"  mark  to  identify  meat  that  measures  up  to  high 
customer  satisfaction.  That  means  tender,  juicy,  full- 
flavored  cuts  always. 

A&P  has  experts  contacting  famous  meat  packers  for 


choice  selections.  It  employs  scientific  refrigeration  and 
rigid  quality  controls  to  bring  meat  at  its  prime  to  its 
markets.  Then  trained  A&P  meat  men  prepare  it.  And  all 
cuts  are  trimmed  to  give  you  the  maximum  in  good  eating 
for  every  ounce  you  pay  for. 

Better  visit  your  A&P  Super  Market . . .  for  belter  meat 
meals  for  your  money! 


*Your  money  back  if  any  cut 
fails  to  please  you  completely. 


f  1859- 


EVERYTHING  IS  PRICE-TAGGED  at  your  A&P 
. . .  so  that  as  you  shop  you  can  compare 
quality  and  price,  item  by  item. 


YOU  CAN  CHECK  WEIGHTS  EASILY ...  be-    YOU  GET  A  CASH  REGISTER  RECEIPT  at  the 

cause  all  A&P  scales  are  arranged  con-  checkout  stand.  It  itemizes  what  you  have 
veniently  to  let  you  see  the  dials.  bought  to  let  you  re-chock  at  home. 


HAVE  YOU  A  SUGGESTION? 

If  you  have  shopped  at  A&P  and  have 
been  dis|ilcascd  al)()ut  anything  ...  or 
if  you  tliiiik  there  are  things  we  can 
do  to  improve  our  service  .  .  .  please 
tell  us.  With  your  help  we  can  make 
A&P  Super  Markets  even  better  places 
to  visit  for  your  family's  foods.  Please 
write:  CUSTOMER  RELATIONS 
DEPARTMENT.  A&P  Food  Stores, 
Graybar  BIdg.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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BATH  SUPERBE  SOAP  and 
PERFUMED  BATH  CRYSTALS 


J 


For  the  perfect  bath ...  for 
■long  daintiness . . .  discover 
the  rich,  creamy  lather  of  WrJsley 
oath  Superbe  Soap  in  water  softened 
f  with  perfumed  Bath  Crystals. 


Apple  Blossom  •  Carnation  *  Gard^ 
Bouquet  •  Lavender 


. . .  makes  your 
timepiece  a 
fashion -piece 


A 


Je^e 


WATCH  BAND 


17^ 


There's  new  beauty  in  store 
for  your  watch , . .  encircled 
with  the  band  America's 
jewelers  recommend.  From 
$4  to  $13.25,  Federal  tax 
included.  Yellow,  pink  or 
white  gold  filled.  ^ 


JACOer  BENDER.  INC. 


...  IS  a 
WONDER 
MAI  D  because 
it  has  proven  to 
me  that  there  is 
a  "t///ftrertct" 
in  shps. 

A  WONDER 
MAID  slip  is 
expertly  design- 
ed to  assure 
perfect  fit  and 
comfort.  I  can 
always  depend 
on  Its  fine  fabric 
to  wash 
beautifully. 

Illii^lraleJ  ii 

wo\di:k 

MAID  S  famuN. 
6-H"n  WONDI  K 
r'iRM  ihl. 


GuOfODItcd  by 
>  :  i^Cood  Hou««li*tpln{  . 

At  ^t«r  utorn  ev<Tyi*h<  r<-  or  writ- 
WONKKH  MAID,  WC,  1727  Si,,  .St.  Mi.«..uri 

MarMifnriur.  t.  ..f  MI.SS  f;0-KI)  nnil  WfiNUKK  roitM  Mlii- 
W((.NI;|;|(  MAM*  (;.,wn.  ami  I'.'tllioni. 
Ni  w  York  omr.-,  I.«  Mii>li>on  Avrnuf 


(Continued  from  Page  15S) 

"I've  heard  of  you,  wondered  about  you. 
You  are  a  very  young  man,"  he  said,  looking 
me  in  the  eye.  "  I  had  planned  not  to  vote  for 
you  because  the  other  three  members  of  this 
school  board  are  for  you.  They  are  still  too 
friendly  with  Larry  Anderson.  I'm  against 
that  man.  Young  man,"  he  continued,  "you 
are  going  into  a  mess.  You've  got  something 
ahead  of  you.  I  know  you  have." 

"  I'm  willing  to  tackle  it,"  I  said. 

Then  Mooner  Bentworth  called  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Greenwood  County  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  we  went  inside.  Benton  Danger- 
field  introduced  me  to  Manley  Warburton,  a 
small  gray-eyed  man  wearing  a  gray  suit, 
light  blue  shirt  and  red  necktie.  I  greeted  the 
three  members  of  the  majority  faction  of  the 
school  board  who  had  come  to  my  home.  I 
greeted  Larry  Anderson,  superintendent  un- 
der whom  I  had  served  for  two  years.  This 
was  his  last  day  in  office.  Tomorrow  I  would 
be  in  his  place. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order.  Mooner 
Bentworth  presented  my  application  for  the 
position  of  Greenwood  County  superintend- 
ent. William  Dawson  made  the  motion  that  I 
be  hired.  Tobias  Cla.xton  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. Immediately  the  majority  faction  of 
the  board  voted  for  me.  The  surprise  came 
when  Benton  Dangerfield  voted  for  me. 
After  Manley  Warburton  saw  how  Benton 
Dangerfield  had  cast  his  vote,  he,  too,  voted 
for  me.  I  got  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
board. 

My  first  day  in  office  I  was  a  busy  man.  I 
must  have  had  a  hundred  visitors.  Each  one 
wanted  something.  Many  were  school  trus- 
tees who  had  axes  to  grind  with  other  school 
trustees.  While  I  was  in  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, I  didn't  know  that  a  law  had  been 
passed  to  have  three  district-school  trustees 
instead  of  one.  Now  each  little  rural  school 
district  in  each  county  in  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky had  three  district-school  trustees.  Why 
the  schoolteachers  and  the  educators  and 
thinking  citizens  had  ever  allowed  this  bill  to 
pass  was  beyond  me,  for  this  gave  each 
teacher  of  the  little  rural  school  nine  bosses: 
three  trustees,  five  county-school-board 
members  and  the  county-school  superintend- 
ent. But  the  district-school  trustees  had  the 
power.  We  now  had  246  district-school  trus- 
tees in  Greenwood  County. 

I  wanted  to  know  something  about  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Greenwood  County 
schools.  The  story  my  school-board  mem- 
bers told  me  about  the  financial  plight  of  our 
school  system  was  alarming.  If  I  could  rely 
on  what  they  told  me,  we  were  in  danger  of 
financial  collapse.  They  were  waiting  for 
the  new  tax  revenues  to  be  collected.  I  sug- 
gested that  we  should  have  a  public  ac- 
countant audit  our  books  and  give  us  the 
facts. 

When  I  made  this  suggestion  only  Benton 
Dangerfield  and  Manley  Warburton  ap- 
proved. Whatever  they  were  for,  the  major- 
ity of  my  school  board  was  against.  And  I 
had  to  keep  the  majority  of  my  school  board 
on  my  side.  .A.fter  I  had  talked  with  the 
board  members  I  knew  that  not  one  of  them 
was  a  good  businessman.  Not  one  had  han- 
dled very  much  money.  Finally  they  agreed 
to  have  an  auditor  audit  our  books  and  cal- 
culate our  incoming  revenue. 

Two  weeks  later  the  audit  had  been  made. 
The  Greenwood  County  school  system  was 
approximately  $144,000  in  debt.  This  in- 
cluded the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  new 
Maxwell  High  School.  But  of  this  $144,000, 
we  owed  the  Landsburgh  National  Bank 
$.54,000.  and  $2li,000of  this  amount  had  been 
borrowed  the  preceding  year  with  the  i^rom- 
ise  to  pay  the  bank  from  this  year's  local  taxes 
when  they  were  collected.  There  was  a  def- 
icit of  $33(X)  in  our  account  at  the  bank. 
Our  property  taxes,  plus  state  appropria- 
tions, were  approximately  $100,000.  This  was 
the  highest  figure  at  which  the  auditor  could 
jjlace  our  anticipated  revenue  for  the  year. 

"You  are  in  a  bad  financial  way,  gentle- 
men," Auditor  Chad  Hoskins  said.  "For  the 
past  three  years  you  have  spent  Ixyond  your 
budget." 

I  Ifxjked  at  Mwner  Bentworth.  He  sat  as 
silent  and  rigid  as  a  statue. 


When  you  take  a| 

TRIP.. 

Take  alongi 

Any   time  Strang 
food,  fast  eating 
hurry  or  too  mud 
smoking  brings  oi 
acid  indigestion,  ga 
and  heartburn,  sli| 
Turns  in  your  mouti 
as  you  would  cand)' 
mints.  Tums  neutral 
ize  excess  acid  almosj 
instantly  —  you  fee 
better  fast!  No  bakinf 
soda  in  Tums.  N( 
danger  of  overalkaliz 
ing  —  no  acid  re- 
bound. Get  handy 
Tums  today! 


To  feel  better, 
fry  one  or  two  TUMS 
after  breakfast. 


FOR  THE  TUMMY 


Turns  present  "The  Alan  Young  Show" 
every  Tuesday  night,  NBC  network 


ffO^  A  COMPLEXION  CLAY 
IHAI  MAKES  SKIN  LOV[LI[Ri 

CLEANS  PORE  OPENINGS  •  REDUCES  SKIN  BLEMISHES 
WORKS  WONDERS  WITH  TIRED  LINES  IN  FACE 


Look  better,  feel  better,  after  the  first  appli- 
cation with  Hopper  White  Clay  Pack  i: .  Slc 
for  yourself  how  this  amazing  facial  i\Kk 
cleans  pore  openings,  helps  tighten  ihc 
tired  lines  in  your  face  and  loosen  bUi  k- 
heads  which  can  then  be  easily  remoxtJ, 
Yes,  you  can  thrill  at  the  new  loveliness  ut 
your  complexion,  the  radiant,  tingling  feel- 
ing that  is  yours  after  a  facial  with  Hopper 
Clay  Pack.  It's  easy  to  use,  costs  only  a 
few  cents.  At  drug  or  cosmetic  counters. 


m  e7s 

PERFECT  FOR  POWDER  PUFFS 


HANDY  COTTON  SQUARES 
DOZENS  OF  COSMETIC  USES 

LARGE  PACKAGE 
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Costs  less  because  it  lasts  longer! 

n  f\t  White,  giey. 
pujple  25< 
Single  or  double  mesh 

ENIDA 


HAIRNET 


lUS  VENIOA  HAIR  BUUTY  AIDS  BY  RIESER  CO.,  N.Y. 


gic  window  to  beauty  . . . 

\t\k  Northwest 

\KE  A  LOOK  at  this  Western 
jnderland  in  a  free,  illustrated 
der.  See  and  read  about  huge 
and  Coulee  Dam  .  .  .  Seattle  and 
coma,  seaports  for  Alaska  .  .  .  snow- 
d  Mt.  Rainier  .  .  .  Pacific-girt 
ympic  Peninsula  .  .  .  island-dotted 
get  Sound  .  .  .  Victoria  and  Van- 
aver,  B.  C.  Write  today  to  H.  Seng- 
icken,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
lO  Union  Station,  Chicago  6,  III. 


JW  completely  new — time-saving 
ledule;  Private-room  sleepers,  Tour- 
IX  sleepers,  Luxurest  coaches,  diner 
d  Tip  Top  Grill  car. 


I  asked  what  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  rural  pupils  of  the  east  end  of 
Greenwood  County,  since  Landsburgh  was 
no  longer  a  joint  county-city  high  school.  I 
was  informed  a  temporary  line  had  been 
drawn  across  the  county.  All  county  high- 
school  pupils  west  of  this  line  would  go  to 
Maxwell  High  School.  All  pupils  east  of  this 
line  would  go  to  Landsburgh  High  School.  I 
was  told  that  we  would  have  to  pay  S8  per 
month  for  each  pupil.  This  tuition  was  ex- 
ceedingly high,  judging  from  the  amount  of 
revenue  we  had  to  spend.  According  to  this 
setup,  the  majority  of  pupils  would  be  going 
to  Landsburgh  High  School,  where  we  would 
have  to  pay  tuition.  Maxwell  High  School 
would  not  have  half  as  many  pupils  as  we  had 
space  for,  and  faculty  to  teach. 

I  said,  "Instead  of  paying  tuition  to 
Landsburgh  High  School,  I  suggest  we  trans- 
port pupils  by  bus  to  Maxwell  High  School. 
We  can  save  money.  We  can  give  employ- 
ment to  another  bus  driver.  We  still  have  an 
extra  school  bus." 

"  But  teachers  have  already  been  hired  to 
take  care  of  them  at  Landsburgh  High 
School,"  Mooner  Bentworth  said. 

"  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bentworth  some- 
thing," Benton  Dangerfield  said.  "Mooner, 
are  you  working  for  the  Landsburgh  City 
school  system,  or  are  you  working  for  the 
Greenwood  County  school  system?  " 

Then  1  presented  facts  and  figures  to  the 
members  of  the  board.  I  showed  them  what 
the  cost  would  be  at  Landsburgh  High 
School  if  we  paid  tuition.  I  showed  them  the 
approximate  cost  at  Maxwell  High  School. 


1^  After  you  have  sought  over  the 
^  wide  world,  you  learn  that  hap- 
piness is  to  be  found  only  in  your 
own  home.  —VOLTAIRE. 


"  I  make  a  motion  we  send  our  rural  pupils 
from  east  end  of  Greenwood  County  to  Max- 
well High  School,"  Manley  Warburton  said. 

"I  second  that  motion,"  Benton  Danger- 
field  said. 

"Did  you  gentlemen  know,"  Mooner 
Bentworth  said,  "that  there  is  a  Kentucky 
school  law  that  says  you  must  send  pupils  to 
the  most  convenient  school?  " 

"I'd  like  to  test  that  law,"  Benton  Dan- 
gerfield said.  "Laws  are  made  for  the  people, 
not  people  created  for  laws." 

"  I  know  this  will  cause  trouble,"  Mooner 
warned.  "We  will  have  a  lawsuit  if  we  do  it." 

"Let  this  motion  come  to  a  vote,"  Ben- 
ton Dangerfield  said. 

William  Dawson,  Tobias  Claxton,  Benton 
Dangerfield  and  Manley  Warburton  voted  in 
favor  of  the  motion.  Then  a  strange  thing 
happened.  "I'm  voting  for  it,  too,"  Mooner 
Bentworth  said.  "It's  a  measure  I  don't 
want  to  go  on  record  as  voting  against." 

Something  had  to  be  done  about  our  finan- 
cial situation.  There  were  approximately  100 
rural  teachers  at  work.  At  the  end  of  their 
first  month,  they  would  want  their  pay.  No 
rural  salary  was  under  $48.70  and  none  was 
more  than  $79.80  per  month.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  salaries  was  around  $65  per 
month. 

I  didn't  know  how  to  handle  other  people's 
money.  I'd  never  handled  much  money. 
Since  I  was  practically  sure  that  my  board 
members  had  handled  less.  I  thought  one  of 
us  would  have  to  learn.  Then  the  thought 
came  to  me  that  there  were  many  small 
but  successful  businessmen  in  Greenwood 
County.  Why  couldn't  they  give  sound  ad- 
vice to  me  and  to  my  board? 

When  I  asked  Joe  Terrill.  Charles  Angus. 
John  Roberts  and  James  Mclvin  if  they 
would  meet  us  in  a  financial  advisory  capac- 
ity without  pay.  each  man  felt  flattered.  It 
was  the  first  time  local  businessmen  had  been 
called  in  to  give  financial  advice  to  the 
schools.  When  \ye  let  these  businessmen  see 
the  auditor's  report,  they  came  to  one  con- 
clusion: We  would  have  to  borrow  money.  We 
would  have  to  make  new  debts  to  pay  old 
debts.  We  would  have  to  find  some  place  to 
(Continued  on  Page  163) 


SmRRT     SHOES     FOR    GRRCEFUL  POISE 


! 


/ 


Smdrt  ,  . 


Set  the  stage  for  summer 
smartness!  Miracle-Tread 
opens  the  neic  season  iiitli  its 
most  flattering  styles  yet!  You'll 
enjoy  their  higli-Jashiun  look... 
their  superb  craftsmanship  in 
every  detail.  And  you'll  love 
their  easy-going  comfort. 

A  fEW  STYLES  HIGHER 
Distant  Points 
Sliglitly  Higlier 

Write  for  Name  of  Nearest  Dealer 
MIRACLE-TREAD  DIVISION  Craddock-Terry  Shoe  Corporadon^Lynchburg,  Virginia 


IVs  CUSTOM  FITTED! 

The  foundation  with  the  onnazing 
PATENTED 

FITTING  FEATURE 

Assures  you  o  perfection  of  fit  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  foundation  garment. 
And  your  Smart-form  will  wear  months 
LONGER  than  other  foundations,  because  it 
has  onother  Smart-form  innovation— 

HEMMED  SEAMS! 

America's  loveliest  selection  of  all-in-ones, 
corsets  and  girdles  for  larger  women,  also 
many  other  delightful  creations  for  more 
youthful  figures. 

Your  local  Smart-form  corsetiere  or  Smart- 
form  CORSET  SHOP  will  be  delighted  to  show 
you  these  exclusive  Smorf  fortn  features. 


Thii  nylon  all-in-one,  wifh  concealed 
Inner  Support— only  J  16.95. 


If  you  are 
inferesfed  in 
CORSETRY  as  a  PROFESSION 
we  will  explain  how  YOU 
can  establish  a  fascinating 

MONEY-MAKING  CAREER 

JUST  MAIL  THIS 
COUPON! 


NEWARK  ^ 


INC. 
NEW  JERSEY 


0' 


^  Please  fell  me  how  I  may:  Check  Choice 

Reach  my  nearest  Smart-form  corsetiere  C 
Become  a  Smort-(orm  corsetiere  [J 
Hove  a  Smort-lorm  corset  shop  oi  my  own  O 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS. 
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our  story 

is  written 
on  her  face 


There's  another  wonderland  in  her 
expression — the  miracle  of  heallhv,  happv 
childhood.  Both  \^  elch's  and  Alice  have  been 
favorites  since  the  186()'s,  bringing 
wholesome  joy  to  children  everywhere. 

For  80  years,  Vt  elch  has  made  the  purest 
finest  of  fruit  products.  Famous 
\^  elch's  Grape  Juice  led  the  wav  .  .  . 
jellies,  preserves,  fruits,  and  neclars  followed 
all  expertly  [irocessed  wilh  a  devolion  to 
quality  that  accepts  only  the  best. 

Xhe  \V  elch  name  is  your  assurance  that 
Welch's  Grape  Juice  and  all  other  ^"elch 
products  are  definitely  belter — now  and  alwj 


IHE    WELCH    GRAPE    JUICE  COM 
WESTFIELD,  NEW 
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(Continued  from  Page  161) 
cu  expenses.  I  knew  this  wouldn't  be  my 
58  -y.  I  was  making  as  little  as  the  state 
w<  Id  allow  a  superintendent  of  county 
9C  ols  to  receive,  SlOO  per  month. 

)e  Terrill  agreed  to  go  with  me  to  find 
cr  it  for  Greenwood  County  schools.  First 
wi  contacted  Landsburgh  National  Bank. 
Ir  ead  of  extending  us  more  credit,  they 
as  :d  that  we  pay  what  we  owed.  Then  we 
tr  i  three  banks  in  Auckland.  Each  banker 
i  us  what  collateral  we  could  give  for 
:ty.  We  couldn't  offer  Maxwell  High 
S»x)l  building,  for  it  wasn't  paid  for.  We 
dji't  find  a  banker  who  wanted  a  school- 
h(  se  anyway.  We  tried  three  banks  in  West 
\  ;inia.  We  tried  the  First  National  in 
D  tmouth,  Ohio.  Everywhere  it  was  the 
a  le  story. 

ince  we  couldn't  find  credit  anywhere  and 
51  e  we  owed  $26,000  at  the  Landsburgh 
>  ;ional  Bank  that  would  be  taken  from  our 
Ic  il  tax  money,  this  is  what  we  did  to  save 
u  emporarily:  In  Kentucky,  half  of  the  Io- 
cs tax  money  is  added  to  the  state  appro- 
pitions  (the  county's  share  of  per-capita 
n  ney)  to  make  up  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
£•  It  was  against  the  state  laws  to  use  this 
nney  for  anything 


bt  salaries.  The 

0  er  half  of  the  local 
enue  went  to  pay 
county  school  su- 
intendent,  jani- 
s,  county-school- 
ird  members,  bus 
vers,  upkeep  and 
intenanceof  school 
5ses,  maintenance 
eighty-two  rural 

lool  buildings  and 
axwell  High  School, 
len  we  paid  the 
5,000  to  Lands- 
rgh  National  Bank , 
obligation  we  were 
ced  to  meet,  there 
luld  be  little,  if  any- 
ing,  left  of  our  local 
c  money  except  the 
If  that  was  used  for 
ichers'  salaries. 

1  suggested  that  we 
m  the  school  busses 

the  drivers,  let 
!m  furnish  the  gas 
id  take  responsibil- 

for  repairs,  and 

the  high-school 
pils  pay  a  reason- 

le  amount  each  month  for  transportation. 
iC  bus  drivers  would  not  get  the  salaries 
ley  had  been  getting,  nor  would  the  pupils 
;t  free  transportation,  but  since  we  were  in 
position  where  we  couldn't  run  the  busses 
:  all,  it  was  better  to  do  this  so  the  county 
jpils,  who  lived  long  distances  away,  could 
ill  go  to  high  school. 

Then  I  proposed  we  cut  one  month  from 
1  the  schools  in  Greenwood  County.  This 
ould  reduce  all  the  rural  schools  to  six 
lonths,  and  Maxwell  High  School  from  nine 
lonths  to  eight.  I  could  not  understand  why 
igh  schools  should  have  nine  months  when 
le  rural  schools  got  only  six  and  seven.  It 
«med  to  me  that  the  rural  and  graded 
;hools  were  the  underpinning  of  the  whole 
ublic-school  system.  So  why  shouldn't  the 
ublic-school  tax  money  be  used  for  the 
reatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
lildren?  I  was  amazed  that  members  of  my 
oard,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  agreed 
)  slice  a  month  from  every  county  school. 

^ITH  the  approval  of  my  county  school 
oard,  I  started  to  remake  our  budget.  We 
greed  that  since  we  couldn't  borrow  money 
nd  couldn't  raise  taxes,  we  should  make  our 
udget  with  the  money  left  us  and  spend 
'ithin  this  amount.  In  a  few  days  we  had 
lade  the  new  budget  for  six  months  of  school 
istead  of  seven.  Since  this  was  contrary  to 
tie  school  laws  of  the  state,  members  of  my 
:hool  board  approved  it  reluctantly.  They 
idn't  think  it  would  be  approved  by  the 
tate  Department  of  Education. 
Instead  of  posting  the  budget  to  Frank- 
3rt,  I  asked  for  expense  money  to  take  me 


and  the  auditor  to  Frankfort.  They  voted  me 
$25.  Auditor  Chad  Hoskins  drove  us  to 
Frankfort,  where  we  stayed  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 
because  the  rooms  were  cheaper.  I  presented 
my  new  budget  to  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  On  a  few  minor  items  members  of 
this  department  were  generous  enough  with 
their  time  to  help  make  changes.  We  stayed 
in  Frankfort  two  days.  I  got  a  personal  inter- 
view with  James  Richmond,  state  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  explained  what  I  was 
up  against.  Our  budget  was  approved.  We 
knew  then  that  our  per-capita  money,  which 
would  go  to  pay  everything  but  teachers, 
would  soon  be  on  the  way;  this  was  a  great 
relief.  We  had  weathered  the  first  storm. 

^^HEN  I  reported  this  success  to  the  Green- 
wood County  board  of  education,  four  mem- 
bers applauded.  But  Mooner  Bentworth 
didn't.  There  was  fire  in  his  ferret-colored 
eyes.  Then  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"I  make  a  motion  that  we  impeach  Jesse 
Stuart  'for  embezzlement." 

"When  did  I  embezzle  county  funds?"  I 
asked,  almost  too  stunned  to  speak. 

"That  twenty-five  dollars  expense  money 
to  go  to  Frankfort,"  Bentworth  said. 

"Expense  of  two 
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By  DOROTHY  STOUT 

If  you  are  mine  to  love,  then  it  is 
Good  that  trees  are  budding,  that  the 
River  has  thawed  quietly,  that  the 
Skies  are  often  blue  now. 
If  you  are  not  mine  to  love,  then 
Spring  would  please  me  not  to 
Come  so  soon,  and  it  would  be  best 
If  the  cold  should  stay  for  just  a 
Little  while  longer;  for  it  is  not 
Wise  to  \".'ant  to  be  in  love  in  spring. 
Or  have  a  love  that  is  not  returned. 
Spring  is  for  newness  and  rebirth. 
It  is  for  life  and  love,  for  man  and 
Woman;  ahd  spring  should  not 

come  if 
No  love  exists  in  the  world. 
Or  in  your  heart. 


men,  meals  and  rooms 
for  two  days  and 
nights,  and  expenses 
of  a  car  for  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles," 
I  said.  "We  spent  the 
last  quarter  to  have 
the  carburetor 
cleaned.  We  <'.oasted 
over  the  last  hill 
home." 

"Gentlemen,"  said 
Benton  Dangerfield, 
"  I  move  that  we  have 
Mooner  Bentworth 
removed  as  chairman 
of  the  Greenwood 
County  board  of  edu- 
cation. Last  summer 
he  used  the  county 
school  bus  for  a  tour- 
ing car.  Drove  it  to 
the  head  of  Big  Sandy 
River  to  see  a  base- 
ball game.  He  charged 
gasoline  and  repairs 
to  Greenwood  County 
board  of  education. 
I  have  the  evidence 
here  in  my  pocket." 
He  brought  his  hand 
from  his  coat  pocket  filled  with  duplicate 
copies  of  unpaid  bills.  "I  want  you  to  look 
at  these.  Mooner  Bentworth,"  he  continued, 
"is  not  fit  to  be  chairman  of  the  county  school 
board.  He  takes  his  orders  before  he  comes 
to  a  meeting!  Is  that  right,  Mooner  Bent- 
worth?" 

Mooner  Bentworth  sat  motionless  and 
stared  at  the  wall.  He  didn't  answer  Benton 
Dangerfield's  accusations. 

"I  watched  you  this  morning  with  my  own 
eyes,"  Benton  accused.  "Do  you  want  to  tell 
your  fellow  board  members  where  you  went 
early  this  morning?  Do  you  want  to  tell 
them  where  you  go  to  get  your  orders  before 
each  meeting?" 

Benton  waited  for  Mooner  to  answer  his 
accusation. 

"Gentlemen,  I  think  the  Greenwood 
County  board  of  education  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  Greenwood  County  schools  are 
capable  of  running  this  county's  school  busi- 
ness. I  move  that  we  remove  Mooner  Bent- 
worth as  chairman  of  the  Greenwood  County 
board  of  education." 

"  I  second  that  motion,"  Manley  Warbur- 
ton  said. 

There  were  four  votes  cast  against  Mooner. 
Tobias  Claxton  was  chosen  for  the  new  chair- 
man. We  did  not  bring  court  proceedings 
against  Bentworth,  but  allowed  him  to  re- 
main as  a  member  of  the  board,  since  he  had 
only  one  year  to  serve  before  his  time  expired. 
If  we  had  brought  court  proceedings  against 
him,  it  might  have  taken  us  a  long  time  to 
oust  him.  It  might  have  been  better  if  we 
had.  For,  from  this  time  forward,  Mooner 
(Continued  on  Page  165) 


MODEL  7-A 


Helps  with  her  housework  in  a  hundred  ways 


Holds  a  heap  of  things  she  needs  in 
kitchen,  laundry,  nursery  or  sewing 
room — fine,  too,  for  youngsters'  home- 
work and  hobbies.  All-steel,  29}^" 
high,  21"  X  34"  top.  Chromium  legs 
lock  open— fold  flat  within  2"  top  for 


space-saving  storage.  Easy-to-clean  top 
finished  in  tough,  baked-on  enamel — 
red,  yellow,  blue,  green  or  white.  Give 
one  for  Mother's  Day — only  $15.95 
($16.95  in  western  states  and  Florida). 
See  them  at  leading  stores  everywhere. 


HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION  •   COLUMBUS,  INOIANA 

BY  THE  MAKERS  OF 

COSC0 

HOUSEHOLD  STOOLS 


the 

prettiest  windows 
wear  the 


VOGUE  CURTAINS  OF 

oi^OUOSpUN 

Slicer-c/c/ite 

Burial  Veil 


And  your  windows  can  be 
seen  at  their  best  by  dress- 
ing them  with  Vogue's 
exquisitely  sheer  Marqui- 
settes. Made  from  spe- 
cially selected  long  staple 
cotton,  carefully  woven 
into  fine  count  cloth,  and 
then  superbly  finished 
with  DURAFINISH* 
.  .  .  exclusive  with  Vogue, 
making  Vogue  curtains 
last  longer,  stay  cleaner, 
and  wash  easier.  You  may 
see  these  Springtime  beau- 
ties at  all  fine  stores. 


•Trode 

ROBERTSON  FACTORIES,  INC 
Atlanta,  Cincinnoti,  Clevetand,  Detroit, 


Send  io(J  for  this  i6-page 
booklet,  "How  to  Curtain  Your 
Windows,"  to  Harriet  Still- 
man,  Dept.  1,-5,  321  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

Mark 

321  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  .  99  Chouncy  St.,  Boston  •  10  Factories  Coost  to  Coast: 
Los  Angeles,  Pittsbursh,  Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco,  St.  Paul,  Taunton,  Moss. 


LADIKS-  IIOMK  lOl  U\  \  L 


"Conversation  Pieces  '  from  the  KRAFT  kitcKen 


You  know  how  pleasant  it  is  when  somel 
you  serve  at  a  party  starts  enthusiastic  co| 
sation?  Well,  this  Pick  'n  Choose  Salad  is  that  kind  of 
Individual  salads,  each  one  different  .  .  .  and  served  with  ms| 
naise  of  such  exquisite  flavor  that  it's  comment-rousing,  too. 


jiiil 


Leaf  Lettuce 
Perfection  salad  mold 
Grapefruit  and 
orange  salad 


Tomato,  carrot  and 
cauliflower  salad 
Pineapple  and 
peach  salad 


Whole  tomato 
and  sliced 


cucum  ber  solcV' 


Kraft  Mayonnaii  0 

Arrange  5  nests  of  crisp  leaf  lettuce  on  a  chop  plate  and  plact  0i' 
5  individual  salads  on  them  with  a  Tjowl  of  Kraft  Mayonnaif 
the  center.  It's  a  most  attractive  platter,  and  you  can  vary  ij 
sorts  of  ways  with  favorites  of  your  own.  But  however  you  var> 
salads,  you  won't  vary  the  mayonnaise  once  you  have  tried  Kra  j , 
So  rich,  so  delicately  piquant,  it  too  is  a  "Conversation  Pie 


.1' 


Yes,  they'll  comment  on  the  mayonnaise  as  well 
as  on  the  salad  if  it's  mayonnaise  by  Kraft. 
Made  solely  from  fine  salad  oil,  eggs,  and  sea- 
sonings, Kraft  Mayonnaise  has  a  delightful  piquant 
flavor  that's  noticed  right  away.  The  secret  is  in 
the  way  it's  seas^)ned  .  .  .  with  a  subtle  blend  of 
fragrant  vinegars,  fresh  spices,  and  pure  lemon  juice 
to  give  th;it  intriguing  piquancy. 

Do  try  Kraft  Kitchen -Fresh  Mayonnaise,  soon. 
Exquisite  flavor  .  .  .  sumptuous  richness  .  .  .  smooth, 
smooth  texture  from  an  exclusive  beater  .  .  .  Kraft's 
is  true  mayonnaise  al  its  finest. 


im  mJl^(m\^JaJikJ 

made  with  really  choice  ingredients,  including  pure  lemon  juicj 
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(Continued  from  Page  163) 
th  and  Benton  Dangerfield  never 
each  other.  They  were  not  without 
ler.  \\'e  never  knew,  when  we  at- 
board  meeting,  who  would  come  out 
.vho  would  be  left  dead. 


ts  sent  beyond  this  state,  that  we 
lunt  our  election  votes  until  we  had 
our  dead,  had  g(X)d  foundation.  But 
iople  believed  this  statement  con- 
oloiounty,  state  and  national  elections 
the  two  major  political  parties.  It 
;m  them,  but  only  in  a  minor  degree 
ired  with  the  trustee  elections,  which 
iposed  to  be  nonpolitical.  They  were, 
■^isain  degree,  nonpolitical.  But  in  these 
1  ijistee  elections  it  would  have  been 
they  had  chosen  political  sides.  It 
srtain  church  group  pitted  against 
church  group.  It  was  the  "wets" 
the  "drys."  It  was  feuding  clan 
:euding  clan.  It  didn't  matter  which 
vas  elected  and  to  whom  he  gave  the 
he  candidate  he  had  defeated  made 
impossible  for  the  teacher  recom- 
by  his  trustee  and  hired  by  the 
:hool  board. 

ere  often  brought  into  play  at  these 
Men  were  killed  and  seriously 
People  were  stabbed  with  knives, 
leriff  and  his  deputies  were  lucky, 
lid  stop  the  fight.  There  have  been 
IS  when  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies 
le  kind  of  fighters  the  people  were, 
red  away  from  the  election  grounds 
J  fight  was  over.  The  election  of  local 
-ustees  was  a  big  event.  Scarcely  ever 
re  a  peaceful  election, 
the  memory  of  my  first  teaching  ex- 
;  at  Lonesome  Valley  and  the  daily 
ice  I  had  with  school  trustees  after  I 
superintendent  of  Greenwood  County 
I  was  compelled  to  try  to  do  some- 
30ut  this  problem. 

died  when  I  thought  of  the  power  of 
ct-school  trustee  over  the  superin- 
of  county  schools,  over  five  county- 
lembers  and  over  the  schoolteacher, 
istrict-school  trustees  told  my  school 
nd  me  what  to  do.  Trustees  who 
t  write  their  names,  who  would  not 
heir  own  names  if  they  had  been 
road  signs,  told  college  grad- 


vith  years  of 
teach  school. 


teaching  experience 
Often  these  trustees 


visited  the  schools  once  a  week  and  gave 
the  teachers  orders.  If  the  teachers  didn't 
teach  according  to  their  instructions,  then 
the  trustees  came  to  me.  They  tried  to 
make  me  act  against  the  teacher  in  their 
behalf.  That  I  wouldn't  do.  Because  I  felt 
deeply  for  the  members  of  my  profession,  I 
fought  for  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  a  proposition  to  which 
I  have  given  much  thought  lately,"  I  said  to 
members  of  my  school  board.  "It's  the  in- 
justice of  this  abominable  trustee  system.  I 
don't  see  why  a  schoolteacher  has  to  have 
nine  bosses!  I  propose  to  do  away  with  the 
school-trustee  system." 

"Well,  I'll  be  ,  what  else  will 

you  propose?"  Mooner  Bent  worth  shouted, 
jumping  to  his  feet.  "Don't  you  know  you 
are  going  against  a  state  law?  Don't  you 
know  you  will  get  yourself  and  the  members 
of  this  board  in  trouble?" 

"I  agree  with  Mooner  Bentworth,"  To- 
bias Claxton  said.  "I  think  he's  right!" 

"I  never  heard  tell  of  anything  like  this," 
William  Dawson  said,  shaking  his  head,  then 
hit  the  cuspidor  perfectly  with  ambeer 
spittle  at  a  distance  of  eight  feet.  "Jesse, 
you  are  fooling  with  something  very  dan- 
gerous!" 

"Any  superintendent  who  has  the  trustee 
system  to  work  with  finds  it  dangerous,"  I 
said.  "It's  dangerous  to  the  whole  state 
school  system.  I  know  this  state  has  a  law  in 
favor  of  district-school  trustees.  But  we 
could  go  on  record  as  being  against  the  sys- 
tem. I'll  send  copies  to  the  state  superin- 
tendent and  to  members  of  the  Kentucky 
legislature." 

"Never!"  Mooner  shouted,  louder  than 
before.  "Then  we  will  be  in  hot  water  over 
our  heads!" 

"I'm  not  for  this  either,"  Manley  War- 
burton  said.  "  I  believe  in  the  old  way.  It  was 
good  enough  for  me.  It's  good  enough  for  the 
children  of  today.  I  was  trustee  for  nine 
years!" 

"Four  members  of  this  school  board  are 
against  my  proposal,"  I  said.  "I'd  like  to 
know  what  Mr.  Dangerfield  thinks."  Benton 
Dangerfield  had  agreed  many  times  on  the 
proposals  I  had  suggested. 

"I'm  against  it,"  he  said. 

Then  I  knew  my  proposal  was  doomed.  It 
didn't  get  even  a  motion.  All  my  board  mem- 
bers were  against  me.  I  wanted  to  leave  this 
as  a  record  on  my  minute  books.  I  still  pro- 


JENNIFER 


If  you  don't  mind,  mommy,  Vd  ratlter  wear  my  cot- 
ton ones — silk  feels  lik«  you  didn''t  hnve  any  on!" 
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in  on/y  9  mincffes 

the  BALLARD  mtk/ess 
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^\    out  of  the 
package . 


^  i^^Mo  the  pan. 


onto  the  fable ..  .FAST/ 

Yes,  ma'am!  Package 
to  table  in  only  9 
minutes!  The  finest, 
freshe.st  home-baked 
biscuits  ever  —  the 
real,  old-fashioned 
Southern  kind.  So 
thrifty,  too — you  get 
10  biscuits  in  every 
package  ...  all  ready 
to  pop  in  the  oven! 

•  NO  MEASURING 

•  NO  MIXING 


OfFer  good  in  continental  United  States  only — not  good  in  states  or  municioolities  where 
offers  of  this  type  are  taxed,  restricted  or  prohibited.  Offer  expires  July  31,  1949 


WEAR-EVER 


WEAK- EVER 
ALUMINUM 
TRADE  MARK 


Here's  a  tip  to  keep  home  canning  from  becoming 
a  burdensome  chore  .  .  .  just  do  a  bit  at  a  time 
the  easy  way  with  the  Wear-Ever  7  qt.  Pressure 
.J    a,.  Cooker. 
Holds  4  pint  jars  with  plenty  of  room  for  proper  heat 
circulation.  Also  cooks  roasts,  stews,  vegetables  and  soups 
deliciously,  quickly  and  economically  ...  a  money-saving 
investment. 

All  the  Wear-Ever  Aluminum  utensils  you  need  for 
home  canning  are  shown  here  and  at  your  favorite  house- 
wares store. 


For  free  canning  recipes,  write 
to  Wear-Ever  Kitchens, 
1805  Wear-Ever  Building, 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 


TMK  ALUMINUM  COOKING  UTENSIL  COMPANY 
NFW  KINSINGTON.  PA. 
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posed  to  do  something  about  this  system.  My 
fight  was  just  beginning. 

Onthemorningof  September  eleventh,  four 
school  busses  transpwDrted  Greenwood  County 
high-school  pupils  to  Maxwell  High  School. 
They  transported  to  Maxwell  High  School 
approximately  100  pupils  whom  Lands- 
burgh  High  School  had  made  arrangements 
to  teach.  Larry  Anderson,  now  superintend- 
ent of  Landsburgh  City  schools,  his  teach- 
ers and  members  of  his  city  school  board 
must  have  been  disappointed.  The  approxi- 
mate sum  of  $800  per  month  they  had  ex- 
pected to  receive  from  us  went  to  our  own 
Maxwell  High  School,  where  we  employed 
three  new  teachers  to  help  with  the  addi- 
tional pupils. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  eleventh, 
John  Farnsworth,  elderly  local  politician  of 
Landsburgh,  who  had  congratulated  me  on 
the  street,  laid  his  arm  across  my  shoulder. 

"Jesse,  you  are  a  product  of  this  town,"  he 
said.  "You  graduated  from  Landsburgh 
High  School.  You  have  been  principal  of 
Landsburgh  High  School.  Now  you  are 
wrecking  our  school  system!" 

"I'm  not  wrecking  your  school  system,"  I 
said.  "I'm  working  for  my  own." 

"Now,  listen,"  he  said.  "Can't  we  get  this 
school  business  all  ironed  out?  Can't  you 
throw  " 

"Throw  what?"  I  broke  in  before  he  had 
time  to  finish.  "Do  you  know  that  I  am 
under  oath  to  do  my  duty  for  my  school  sys- 
tem?" 

"You  can  be  somebody  or  you  can  wreck 
yourself,"  he  snapped. 

"I  don't  appreciate  your  thinking  so  little 
of  me  as  to  think  I  can  be  propositioned,"  I 
told  him.  "Who  sent  you  here  anyway?" 

"You'll  be  sorry,"  he  said.  "We've  got 
good  lawyers  here  and  they're  loyal  to  Lands- 
burgh ! " 

It  took  one  day  for  the  news  to  spread 
over  town.  Pupils  came  home  from  school 
and  told  what  had  happened.  From  this  time 
on,  my  Landsburgh  friends  would  meet  me 
on  the  street  and  wouldn't  speak  to  me.  I 
wasn't  welcomed  in  the  stores.  I  was  sorry 
that  my  office  was  in  the  courthouse  of  this 
county-seat  town. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had 
been  shunned  by  my  friends.  It  cut  me 
to  the  heart  when  people  turned  their  heads 
and  spat  when  they  met  me,  instead  of 
the  usual  "Good  morning"  as  it  had  been 
down  through  the  years.  These  were  the 
same  people  who  had  cheered  when  I  played 
football  for  Landsburgh  High  School. 

The  following  week,  when  I  returned  one 
noon  hour  to  my  office,  Sheriff  Bill  Creason 
gave  me  a  summons  to  appear  in  court. 
Now  I  knew  we  were  up  against  a  real 
fight. 

Oscar  Vinson,  who  was  a  taxpayer  of 
Greenwood  County,  had  brought  suit  against 
the  county  school  board  and  the  superintend- 
ent, in  his  own  behalf  and  that  of  other  tax- 
paying  citizens  who  were  sending  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  Landsburgh  High  School. 
They  asked  that  we  furnish  free  transporta- 
tion and  that  we  pay  $8  per  month  per  pupil 
for  these  county  pupils  who  were  going  to 
Landsburgh  High  School.  This  petition  gave 
the  names  of  the  parents  who  were  behind 
this  suit.  I  had  checked  the  list  of  pupils 
eligible  to  attend  high  school  before  we  sent 
our  pupils  to  Maxwell  High  School.  Many  of 
the  pupils  now  attending  Land.sburgh  High 
School  had  not  passed  examination  to  enter 
high  school.  A  few  of  them  were  sixth-grade 
pupils.  But  they  occupied  the  seats  that  had 
been  vacated  in  Landsburgh  High  School. 
They  kept  the  teachers  whom  Landsburgh 
City  school  board  had  employed  busy,  and 
would  i^ay  tliem  as  well,  if  they  collected  the 
tuition  for  them  from  the  county. 

I  called  the  businessmen  who  had  helped 
me  willi  the  school  budget  into  my  office,  to 
meet  with  the  Green w(X)d  0)unty  schcx)! 
hoard.  I  showed  them  tiie  list  of  unauthor- 
ized county  pui)ils  now  attending  Lands- 
burgh High  Sc1kx)1,  and  with  county-scliool 
records  we  showed  them  where  sixth-grade 
( ounly-school  pupils  had  been  accepted  at 
Landsburgh  High  School. 
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Get  Mirror-Like  Finish 
Rivaling  Factory  Spray  Job. 


NO  BRUSH,  SPRAY,  STREAKS 
or  LAPMARKS— Just  WIPE  ON 
with  a  POWDER  PUFF 
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Enamel 


Anyone  can  do  beautiful  job.  One 
quart  gives  2  full  coats  any  car. 
Apply  in  about  an  hour.  Dries  dust- 
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most  enrich 
moments  of  ex 


rhey  haven't  any  right  to  invade  our 
Lools  and  take  our  pupils,"  Manley  War- 
rton  said. 

Irhen  came  the  problem  of  getting  lawyers, 
e  board  agreed  to  let  Tobias  Claxton  and 
employ  the  lawyers,  with  a  promise  to 
ly  when  we  got  the  money.  Two  of  the 
Binessmen  and  three  of  the  school-board 
mbers  didn't  think  we  had  a  chance  of 
ining  this  lawsuit. 

ason  Spleeves,  one  of  the  largest  men  in 
in  Greenwood  County  and  the  biggest 
ty  taxpayer,  heard  about  it  and  came  to 
me.  Since  this  man  couldn't  read  or 
ite,  he  had  my  secretary  read  the  claim 
ainst  the  county  in  the  suit  Oscar  Vinson 
d  brought.  He  had  her  read  parts  of  this 
tition  over  and  over  so  "he  could  get  it  in 
head."  She  also  read  him  the  list  of  un- 
thorized  county  pupils  attending  Lands- 
•gh  High  School. 
"B'gad,  I'll  do  something  about  this,"  he 
,d,  when  he  left  the  office. 
Before  the  lawyers  were  ready  to  act,  he 
d  done  something  about  it.  I  was  standing 
ar  by  when  it  happened. 
'Oscar,  why  did  you  bring  suit  against 
Jason  said,  when  he  met  him  on  the 
■eet.  "Now  you  get  your  name  off  that 
tition  and  drop  that  lawsuit  in  a  hurry!" 
'I  won't  do  it,"  Oscar  said. 
"Listen,  Oscar" — Jason  shook  his  finger 
ider  his  nose — "you  have  sold  me  the  rot- 
nest  moonshine  whisky  I  ever  drinked.  If 
3U  don't  get  your  name  off  that  lawsuit, 
11  go  before  the  grand  jury  and  indict  you 
r  bootlegging  and  prove  it  on  you  and  send 
3U  to  the  penitentiary.  Hate  to  do  it,  on  ac- 
)unt  of  your  wife  and 
lildren,  but  b'gad  I  will  i^^^HBHH 
you  don't  drop  that 
tition." 

Oscar  Vinson's  face 
imed  red  as  an  October 
aurwood  leaf.  He  got 
ivay  from  Jason  Spleeves 
ist  as  fast  as  he  could  i^HHBBm 

In  two  weeks  time 
(scar  Vinson's  name  was  o(f  the  petition  and 
le  suit  against  us  was  dropped. 

On  the  morning  of  the  regular  board  meet- 
ig,  which  might  be  the  last  one  for  me,  I 
ailed  Benton  Dangerfield  into  a  room  in  the 
ourthouse  and  had  an  hour's  talk  with  him. 
knew  that  if  any  man  had  ever  known  dan- 
er,  this  man  had.  If  anybody  could  give  me 
dvice,  Benton  Dangerfield  could. 

"Do  you  think,  Mr.  Dangerfield,"  I  asked, 
'that  I  will  be  in  danger  if  I  aUempt  an- 
)ther  term  as  superintendent  of  Greenwood 
!^ounty  schools?  Do  you  honestly  think  I 
hall  be  killed?" 

"  Jesse,  you  have  asked  me  to  tell  you  what 
I  believe,"  he  answered.  "I'm  going  to  be 
rank  with  you.  I  think  you  are  in  great  dan- 
'jer  all  over  this  county,  ^xpept  in  the  west 
;nd  around  Maxwell  High  School.  There  you 
ire  well  liked  and  respected.  In  the  east  end 
)f  this  county,"  he  explained,  "  I  think  many 
a  man  that  doesn't  understand  what  you 
have  done  for  this  county  thinks  you  are  an 
enemy  and  will  consider  it  an  honor  to  kill 
you.  Not  just  one,  but  many  would  do  it." 

Will  members  of  the  school  board  re- 
employ me  if  I  ask  to  continue  my  work?" 

"Four  members  will  vote  for  you.  Of 
course,  Mooner  Bentworth  wiU  be  against 
you!" 

"Could  you  be  re-elected  if  you  support 
me  for  a  second  term?" 

"To  tell  you  the  truth  we  will  all  be  de- 
feated, when  we  run  again,  if  we  support  you. 
We've  talked  that  over.  But  we've  agreed 
among  ourselves  to  stand  by  you  to  the  last 
ditch." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  what  I  was  going 
to  do.  I  wasn't  going  to  leave  the  teaching 
profession.  Not  me. 

Tobias  Claxton  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der. While  they  were  seating  themselves,  I 
thought  about  what  Benton  Dangerfield  had 
just  told  me.  I  knew  the  gift  of  life  was  the 
greatest  thing  on  earth.  I  didn't  want  to  lose 
it  now. 


"Members  of  the  Greenwood.  County 
school  board,"  said  Manley  Warburton  as  he 
arose  from  his  chair,  "I  move  that  we  re- 
employ Jesse  Stuart,  county-school  superin- 
tendent of  Greenwood  County  schools,  for 
another  term." 

"I'm  against  it,"  Mooner  Bentworth 
shouted. 

I  arose  before  Tobias  Claxton  could  rise 
and  second  Manley  Warburton's  motion. 
"Members  of  the  school  board,"  I  said, 
"this  time  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
Mooner  Bentworth.  I  think  it  is  the  first 
time." 

Everybody  laughed  except  Mooner. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  be  re-employed  as  super- 
intendent of  Greenwood  County  schools,"  I 
said.  "But  while  I  am  superintendent,  and 
since  Maxwell  High  School  is  without  a 
principal  for  next  year,  I  should  like  to  rec- 
ommend myself  for  that  position." 

"  I  move  we  hire  Jesse  Stuart  for  principal 
of  Maxwell  High  School  for  next  year,"  Man- 
ley  Warburton  said. 

"I  second  the  motion,"  Benton  Danger- 
field  said. 

The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote.  I  received 
all  five  votes.  I  was  made  principal  of  Max- 
well High  School  for  the  following  year. 

To  be  principal  of  Maxwell  High  School 
was  something  like  a  dream.  I  was  getting 
better  pay  than  I  had  received  since  I  had 
been  in  the  teaching  profession,  with  a  prom- 
ise of  an  additional  $100  per  year  for  the  next 
three  years.  After  my  past  experiences,  I 
couldn't  believe  I  was  principal  of  a  high 
school  where  there  was  a 
^^^^■■■B      telephone  in  every  room. 

There  were  350  pupils  and 
fascinating      12  teachers  in  this  build- 


'Hot  OiqqctLj  Oaoiq  ! 


those  that  can  jj^g  jhere  was  a  large 
the    everyday  ,  •  ,  , 

istence  gymnasium  which  we  used 

—LEIGH  HUNT  athlctics  and,  also,  as 

our  auditorium.  There 
■■^■■■■1  were  shower  rooms  for  the 
girls  on  one  side  of  the  gym 
and  for  boys  on  the  other  side.  And  this  was 
something  for  those  who  came  from  the  rural 
sections  of  the  west  end  of  Greenwood  County, 
for  not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  homes 
had  bathrooms. 

In  my  second  year  at  Maxwell  High 
School  something  happened  about  an  in- 
justice I  had  fought  against  when  I  was 
superintendent  of  Greenwood  County 
schools. 

"Legislation  permitting  the  abolishment  of 
subdistricts,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  trustee 
system."  I  read  these  unbelievable  words 
carefully.  This  was  the  catch:  "Legislation 
permitting."  In  other  words,  this  piece  of 
legislation  threw  the  responsibility  for  doing 
away  with  the  subdistricts  and  the  school- 
trustee  system  upon  the  county  school  su- 
perintendents and  the  members  of  their 
boards  of  education.  The  state's  lawmakers 
didn't  assume  the  responsibility.  And  here  is 
what  happened. 

After  this  legislation  was  passed,  Charles 
Manson,  superintendent  of  Greenwood 
County  schools,  called  a  special  session  of  his 
board  and  they  did  away  with  the  trustee 
system.  Of  the  120  counties  in  Kentucky. 
Greenwood  County  was  the  first  to  do  this. 
If  Charles  Manson  had  had  the  school  board 
I  had  when  I  was  superintendent  of  Green- 
wood County  schools,  it  would  not  have 
been  done.  They  would  have  voted  against 
it. 

Later  came  more  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. The  Teacher  Tenure  Law  was  passed. 
Then  came  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Law, 
with  the  highest  monthly  allotment  of  $100 
and  the  lowest  of  $8.33  per  month  going  to 
teachers  too  old  to  teach  any  longer.  This 
law  came  to  benefit  the  schoolteachers  in  my 
state  long  after  railway  section  men  were 
drawing  their  old-age  pensions.  My  father  was 
one  of  them.  He  was  retired  on  physical  dis- 
ability. Even  he,  though  he  could  not  read  or 
write,  could  not  understand  why  teachers  too 
old  to  teach  had  not  been  given  pensions  long 
ago. 

For  many  years  I  had  blamed  the  members 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  for 
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Good  news!  Now  you  can  buy  Kingan's 
juicy  Skinless  Wieners,  made  of 
beef  and  pork,  with  all  their  flavor- 
freshness  sealed  in  the  can. 
Simple  to  fix,  simply  delicious. 
Just  simmer  in  their  own  liquor  for 
ten  minutes  and  serve  with  heated  rolls, 
split  and  spread  with  mustard. 
Your  family  will  love  'em! 
Keep  a  few  cans  on  hand  for  good  eating. 
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Corned  Bed  Hash 
K-P  Luncheon  Meal 
Spaghetti  and  Meat 
Beef  Slew 
Vienna  Sausages 
Liver  Spread 
Potted  Meats 
Lunch  Tongue 


Chili  Con  Came 
HamburRer  Patties 
Beef  with  Gravy 
Pork  with  Gravy 
Pork  Sausages 
Picnic  Spread 
Skinless  Wieners 
Pork  Brains 


Backed  bij  over  lOOi^ears  of 'Reliable  MeatProcessinq 
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Make  the  flaky  Good  Luck  crust  this  easy 

way — Even  if  you  never  made  a  pie  be- 
fore, you  can't  miss  with  Good  Lucl< 
Pie  Crust  Mix!  So  quickly  and  easi- 
ly you  can  make  tender,  flaky  crust 
every  time.  Good  Luck  is  made  with 
special  pastry  flour.  Highest  grade 
hydrogenal^d  vegetable  shortening 
ensures  perfect  freshness. 

Make  the  Good  Luck  filling  in  less  than 
lO  minutes  (jood  Luck  has  all  sugar 
added!  So  easy  ...  so  quick  ...  in 
only  a  few  minutes  you  have  a  lus- 
cious creamy  filling  that's  just  the 
right  rxjnsistency,  has  thai  delicious 
"fresh-lemon"  tasl«.  Made  from  a 
re;il  New  lOngland  recipe  (Jood 
Luck  is  neither  too  thin  nor  l<xj  stiff. 
H'ltMi  i.iK  k  F.-irt  <:•,..  It,/-  ,  ri/<-i.<  «UT,  N.  V. 
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our  standing  second  from  the  bottom  in  edu- 
cation of  all  the  forty-eight  states.  After  much 
reading  and  investigating  the  facts,  I  learned 
that  members  of  our  State  Department  of 
Education  had  to  obey  the  laws  created  by 
the  state's  lawmakers.  The  shocking  thing  I 
learned  was  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  highest  educational  office  in 
our  state,  drew  only  $3400  a  year,  while  the 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  small  inde- 
pendent city  school  systems  in  Greenwood 
County  drew  $4200. 

We  had  a  terrific  snowstorm  in  the  high 
hills  of  Northern  Kentucky  in  December. 
There  were  drifts  in  the  narrow  valleys  that 
made  it  impossible  for  our  school  buses  to 
bring  the  country  pupils  to  Maxwell  High 
School.  We  dismissed  school  for  two  days 
until  the  snowplows  could  clear  the 
roads. 

While  I  was  waiting  for  the  snowplows,  I 
attempted  to  write  a  short  story.  Now  that 
my  first  book  of  poems,  Man  With  a  Bull- 
Tongue  Plow,  had  been  accepted,  I  was  no 
longer  content  to  believe  that  I  could  not 
write  fiction  as  well 
as  poetry.  In  two 
days,  I  wrote  three 
short  stories. 

To  my  surprise, 
Martha  Foley  and 
Whit  Burnett,  co-edi- 
tors of  Story  Maga- 
zme,  accepted  Battle 
Keaton  Dies.  Helen 
McAfee,  editor  of  the 
Yale  Re  vie  w  .accepted 
Head  O'  W-Hollow. 
Paul  Palmer,  manag- 
ing editor  of  the 
American  Mercury, 
accepted  Three  Hun- 
dred Acres  of  Elbow 
Room. 

I  waited  until  each 
magazine  had  paid 
me,  so  I  could  cash 
the  checks  at  the 
same  time.  The  eve- 
ningafter  I  had  cashed 
my  short-story 
checks,  I  was  sitting 
in  the  living  room 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Forrest  Kingston. 
Suddenly  I  got  down 
on  the  floor,  on  the 
hand-woven  carpets, 
and  I  started  stack- 
ing my  money  in 
three  piles. 

"This  is  Battle  Keaton  Dies,"  I 
pointing  to  the  two  teno  and  the  five, 
is  Head  O'  W-Hollow,"  I  continued,  pointing 
to  five  tens.  "And  this  is  Three  Hundred 
Acres  of  Elbow  Room,"  pointing  to  the 
largest  stack,  six  twenties  and  a  five.  "Each 
pile  of  money  is  for  a  short  story  I  wrote  the 
two  days  we  were  snowbound." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
money?"  Forrest  Kingston  asked. 

"Carry  it  in  my  pocket,"  I  said. 

Lydia  and  Forrest  Kingston  had  loaned 
me  money  many  times,  for  when  I  first  went 
to  Maxwell  High  School  I  was  badly  in  debt. 
This  money,  for  the  short  stories,  was  the 
first  surplus  money  I  had  ever  had  in  my 
hands,  that  I  could  call  my  own,  since  the 
days  I  had  worked  at  the  steel  mills. 

"Don't  you  carry  that  money  around  in 
your  pockets,"  Forrest  warned.  "You  put  it 
in  the  bank." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  put  money  in  the 
bank."  I  said.  "I  never  put  a  dollar  of  my 
own  in  the  bank  in  my  life." 

"  I'll  show  you  how." 

Lydia  and  Forrest  explained  to  me  the  dif- 
ference between  a  savings  aca)unt  and  a 
ciiecking  account.  The  following  Saturday 
I  deposited  my  first  money  in  the  bank. 

Nearly  every  teacher  I  knew  gave  his  Ijesl 
to  teaching.  Hut  he  had  a  side  line,  such  as 
farming,  tobacco  growing,  cari)enlering, 
raising  ctiick(;ns,  selling  insurance.  I  had 
found  my  side  line  to  earn  w»me  extra  money. 


said. 
This 


It  was  writing.  And  it  was  paying  off.  Two 
hundred  dollars  to  me  was  a  pile  of  money.  I 
thought  if  I  could  sell  the  first  stories  I  had 
ever  written,  I  could  sell  more.  And  I  won- 
dered about  some  of  the  things  I  had  already 
written.  I  thought  they  were  about  as  good 
as  the  stories  I  had  just  sold. 

Nest  Egg,  a  theme  I  had  written  in  high 
school,  I  later  sold  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Sixteen  of  my  old  high-school  and  college 
themes  I  later  sold  to  Harper's;  Collier's,  Es- 
quire, Commonwealth,  Household,  Pro- 
gressive Farmer,  Scribner's,  American  Mer- 
cury and  Southwest  Review. 

I  HAD  found  the  solution  to  my  financial 
problems.  I  had  found  a  side  line  that  gave 
me  great  enjoyment.  I  knew  now  that  I  could 
remain  in  the  profession  that  I  had  been 
trained  for.  I  could  remain  in  the  profession 
that  I  loved.  Besides  the  sale  of  stories,  I 
would  have  royalties  coming  from  Man  With 
the  Bull-Tongue  Plow. 

In  April,  I  received  a  letter  from  Allen 
Moe,  of  the  Guggenheim  Memorial  Founda- 
tion. When  I  had  at- 
tended Peabody  Col- 
lege for  my  third  and 
last  summer.  Dr.  Al- 
fred Crabb  suggested 
that  I  apply  for  a  Gug- 
genheim fellowship. 
That  had  been  months 
ago.  Now  I  wondered 
what  the  committee's 
decision  was.  I  had 
applied  for  a  Guggen- 
heim grant  to  go  to 
Europe.  All  I  had  to 
do  was  tear  open  the 
thin  little  letter  to 
learn  I  had  been  ac- 
cepted. 

When  I  reported 
this  to  my  superin- 
tendent, I  was,  upon 
his  recommendation 
to  the  Greenwood 
County  board  of  edu- 
cation, given  a  year's 
leave  of  absence. 

When  I  went 
home,  after  fourteen 
months  in  Europe, 
many  startling 
changes  had  taken 
place.  Charles  Man- 
son,  superintendent  of 
Greenwood  County 
schools,  had  been 
been  ousted  by  the 
popular  vote  of  the  people.  Three  of  the 
five  members  of  his  school  board  had  run  for 
re-election.  Thomas  Dixon,  who  had  aspira- 
tions to  be  superintendent,  ran  three  men  to 
oppose  Mr.  Manson's  school-board  members, 
seeking  re-election.  When  the  votes  were 
counted  Mr.  Manson's  school  board  was 
elected  by  a  substantial  majority.  In  the 
petitions  filed  by  these  board  members  when 
they  were  seeking  re-election,  each  had  made 
the  simple  mistake  of  failing  to  state  his  place 
of  birth.  Two  were  natives  of  Greenwood 
County.  One  was  born  in  Pike  County, 
Kentucky. 

Upon  these  minor  technicalities,  a  petition 
was  filed  in  the  Greenwood  County  court  to 
keep  the  re-elected  members  from  serving  on 
the  Greenwood  County  board  of  education. 
After  a  favorable  decision  had  been  handed 
down,  the  case  was  sent  to  the  Kentucky  Court 
of  Appeals,  where  there  was  a  reversed  deci- 
sion the  following  spring.  Thus  the  candi- 
dates who  favored  Thomas  Dixon  were  given 
the  legal  right  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
county  board  of  education.  Since  three  board 
members  were  a  majority,  Charles  Manson 
was  f)usted  as  sui^erintendent  and  replaced 
by  Thomas  Dixon. 

On  my  return  I  found,  t(X),  that  my 
leave  of  absence  had  been  .disregarded. 
Sturdie  Roundtree  had  lK:en  employed  lo  re- 
place me  as  principal  of  Maxwell  Iligli 
S<:li(K)l.  Mis  father  was  one  of  the  newscluMil- 
iKjard  memlxTs. 

'Continued  on  I'ay.r  1711) 


A  sudden  sound  renting  the  air, 

Too  sharply  heard; 
A  barking  dog,  a  slamming  door, 
A  thoughtless  word; 

The  hand  of  night  casting  its  forms 

About  your  bed. 
Draping  familiar  sunlit  sills 
With  shadowed  dread; 

This  is  the  unexpected  spring 

Of  infant  fears 
Which  come  to  fill  your  blue,  blue 
eyes 

With  sudden  tears.  .  .  . 

Call  to  me  then,  your  tower  of 
strength, 
Your  pillar  of  stone. 
(Who  was  it  said  that  mothers  have 
Fears  of  their  own.') 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


ousted.   He  hadn't 


It's  a  WOW — this  new  tomato  juice  cock- 
tail with  zip  and  sparkle.  Easy  to  make 
—  just  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  a  teaspoonful  of  French's 
Worcestershire  Sauce  to  each  glass  of 
tomato  juice — mix  well — serve  very  cold. 
The  blend  of  choice  ingredients  in  this 
famous  Worcestershire,  aged  and  mel- 
lowed, adds  wonderful  rich  flavor.  Before 
dinner  tonight — serve  a  WOW! 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Millions  prefer  this  smoother,  creamier  mustard 


reat  your  family  to  this  easy-to- 
!rve  buffet  supper.  Have  assorted 
)ld  cuts,  potato  salad;  and  as  the 
lain  excitement,  a  big  platter  of 
zzHng  frankfurters  on  toasted  rolls 
jrved  with  lots  of  French's  Mustard 
>r  perfect,  zesty  flavor.  They'll  make 
hit  with  everyone! 
French's  smooth,  creamy  texture 


makes  a  wonderful  salad  dressing, 
too.  Grand  for  potato  salad! 
★        ★  ★ 

POTATO  SALAD . . .  Combine  4  cups  cold  boiled 
potatoes,  cubed,  1  small  onion  chopped,  2 
tablesp.  chopped  parsley,  1  cup  chopped  cel- 
ery, 1  teasp.  salt.  Mix  well  with  dressing 
made  by  beating  until  Ught  and  fluffy;  4 
tablesp.  French's  Mustard,  2  tablesp.  evap- 
orated milk  or  light  cream,  2  tablesp.  sugar, 
2  tablesp.  vinegar,  34  teasp.  salt. 


FREE! 

NEW  RECIPE  BOOK 

Send  for  handsome  recipe  booklet 
"Dining  Delights"  illustrated  in 
full  color.  Dozens  of  practical  sug- 
gestions to  make  food  go  further, 
meals  taste  more  deliciousl 


Write  to  The  R.  T.  French  Company,  1522  Mustard  Street, 
Rochester  9,  N.  Y..  and  this  booklet  will  be  sent  you  FREE. 


Name- 


(please  print) 


ARGEST  SELLING  PREPARED  MUSTARD  IN  U.  S.  A.  TODAY 


Also  made  In  Canada 


Address- 


(PLEASE  print) 
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(Continued  from  Page  168) 

After  his  dismissal  Mr.  Manson  retired 
to  his  farm.  Larry  Anderson,  whom  I  had 
succeeded  as  superintendent  of  Greenwood 
County  schools,  was  no  longer  connected 
with  schools.  He  had  left  teaching  to  be- 
come an  undertaker. 

Many  of  my  pupils  were  teaching  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia  and 
Michigan.  Eight  of  the  fourteen  pupils  I  had 
taught  at  Winston  High  School  were  now 
teaching  school.  Pupils  I  had  taught  at  Lone- 
some Valley,  at  Landsburgh  High  School 
and  at  Maxwell  High  School  were  now 
teaching.  My  brother,  James  Stuart,  was 
teaching  Mountain  View  rural  school.  The 
WPA  had  built  a  road  to  this  mountaintop. 
A  car  could  be  driven  there  now.  Budge 
Waters  was  teaching  a  rural  school.  These 
young  teachers  had  the  highest  average  in 
scholastic  qualifications  of  any  group  of 
teachers  in  Greenwood  County's  history,  be- 
fore or  since.  They  averaged  two  years  in 
college.  Many  were  college  graduates. 

I  found  a  position  at  Dartmouth  High 
School,  Dartmouth,  Ohio.  When  my  year  at 
Dartmouth  High  School  ended,  I  went  home 
to  my  father's  farm. 

Three  nights  each  week,  I  walked  to  Lands- 
burgh to  see  Naomi  Deane  Norris.  I  had 
known  Naomi  Deane  since  she  was  in  the 
seventh  grade  at  Landsburgh  graded  school. 
I  was  a  junior  in  Landsburgh  High  School 
when  she  was  a  freshman.  I  wrote  poems  for 
her  then.  For  sixteen  years  I  had  known  her 
and  had  had  dates  with  her  when  I  could.  In 
later  years  I  WTOte  poems  for  her  that  were 
published  in  nationally  known  magazines.  I 
had  always  loved  this  tall,  slender,  beautiful 
girl.  Now  the  years  were  passing.  She  was 
thirty-one  years  of  age.  I  was  thirty-two.  I 
knew  if  we  were  going  to  get  married,  it  was 
time. 

Then  I  did  some  reasoning.  In  the  nine 
years  I  had  been  employed  in  my  profession, 
I  had  made  a  total  of  approximately  $10,832. 
This  made  an  annual  wage  of  $1203.55.  On  a 
twelve-month  basis,  I  had  averaged  $100.20 
a  month.  I  had  an  A.B.  degree  and  had  done 
approximately  two  years  of  graduate  work.  I 
had  spent  approximately  six  years  to  prepare 
myself  for  my  profession.  I  had  been  princi- 
pal of  two  large  high  schools  and  superin- 
tendent of  a  large  county  school  system.  I 
had  held  one  of  the  better  paying  teaching 
positions  in  one  of  Ohio's  highest-rating  high 
schools. 

I  made  up  my  mind  I  was  going  the  way 
the  teachers  I  had  worked  with  and  the  young 
teachers  I  had  taught  had  gone.  I  was  leav- 
ing the  profession  I  had  put  my  heart  into, 
the  profession  I  loved. 

On  August  eighth  I  started  writing  my  first 
novel.  Trees  of  Heaven.  I  spent  the  first  half 
of  each  day  working  on  the  farm.  The  second 
half  of  the  day,  I  worked  at  my  typewriter.  I 
wasn't  sure  that  I  could  write  a  novel. 

In  October  I  sold  a  poem.  Eternal  Destiny, 
to  the  American  Mercury  for  $35.  This  was 
the  first  money  I  had  in  my  hands  since  I  had 
received  my  last  check  at  Dartmouth  High 
School.  After  I  sold  this  poem,  the  first  date 
I  had  with  Naomi  Deane,  I  suggested  that 
we  drive  to  Auckland  and  see  a  show.  Before 
we  reached  Auckland,  I  suggested  that  we 
get  married  on  this  night. 

"  If  we  get  married,"  she  said,  "we'll  have 
to  keep  it  a  secret.  I  can't  let  my  people  " 

"That's  all  right,"  I  interrupted. 

After  we  got  our  marriage  license  it  was 
past  twelve  midnight  and  the  new  day  was 
Friday,  October  thirteenth.  After  waiting  all 
these  years  to  get  married,  we  were  super- 
stitious about  this  traditionally  unlucky  date. 
We  drove  back  to  Landsburgh  with  our 
marriage  license. 

The  next  evening  I  had  another  date  with 
Naomi  Deane.  liefore  midnight  we  had  made 
all  arrangements  for  our  marriage.  We  were 
secretly  married  a  few  minutes  past  midnight 
on  October  fourteenth.  Then  once  more  we 
drove  back  to  Landsburgh,  where  she  went 
to  her  home  and  I  went  to  mine.  I  worked 
U)  finish  my  novel  while  she  continued 
teaching  her  tenth  and  last  year,  in  the 
I^andsburgh  City  schools. 

THE  ENI> 


•••ot  my[ 

WEIGHT      1/1  2.^00NCeS 
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FRITOS  FRUIT  SALAD  MOLD 

Rcf^rcshing  fruit  and  melon  molded  in  cool,  shimmering 
gelaiin  —  ringed  with  crisp  golden  FRITOS,  the  corn  chips 
all  America  likes  best.  Quick,  simple,  delicious  —  treat  youf 
guests  or  family  to  FRITOS  ever)'  day— with  salads,  cJld 
beverages,  snacks.  Read)  to  scr^c  and  cat! 

THE  FRITO  COMPANY 

2600  CEDAR  SPRINGS 
DAUAS.  TEXAS 
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THE  LITTLE  SMALL  YOIJING  THING 

(Continued  from  Page  39) 


th  was  smiling  at  her  and  so  was 
e  didn't  live  around  here  before  the 
came  to  live  with  the  Flints  just 
ago.  This  is  Bob  Eagan,  Jane — 
',  the  new  lawyer  in  the  judge's 

know.  I've  seen  him  in  the  court- 
id  Jane  breathlessly.  "  I  know  your 
she  told  Bob.  He  felt  a  little  dizzy, 
s  awastin' ! "  Bill  told  them.  "Let's 
g-" 

Is  put  on  their  coats  and  Jane  was 
)ver  her  bright  silk  party  dress — a 

jacket !  But  Bob  didn't  even  notice 

an  out  to  Bob's  car  and  all  piled 
ove  four  blocks  and  got  out  at  the 
ane  walked  beside  him  lightly.  Her 
ely  seemed  to  touch  the  ground. 

was  like  dark  gossamer.  It  blew 
s  shoulder.  She  talked  in  a  rush  of 
ob  was  sensitive  about  people's 
d  how  they  talked.  But  her  voice 

and  clear — her  words  quick,  but 
Dken. 

do  you  like  the  judge?"  she  asked 
got  to  know  him  well  when  the 
»re  adopting  me.  He  was  always 
and  to  me.  He  wouldn't  approve 
until  he  knew  I  was  going  to  be 
Dpy." 

ire  you?  "  he  asked, 
es — oh,  yes,  now  I'm  so  happy !  The 
e  wonderful  and  so  kind  and  good, 
love  them ! 


1^  To  gain  the  friendship  of  a  cat 
^  is  a  difhcult  thing.  If  you  are 
■worthy  of  his  affection,  a  cat  will  be 
your  friend,  but  never  your  slave. 
He  keeps  his  free  will  though  he 
loves,  and  will  not  do  for  you  what 
he  thinks  unreasonable;  but  if  he 
once  gives  himself  to  you,  it  is  with 
absolute  confidence.  Sometimes  he 
will  sit  upon  the  carpet  in  front  of 
you  with  eyes  so  melting,  so  caress- 
ing and  so  human  that  they  almost 
frighten  you,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  a  soul  is  not  there. 

— THEOPHILE  GAUTIER. 


Rint  is  really 
n,  you  know." 
irned  in  their 
the  door.  It 
ational  Guard 
They  tossed 
ats  onto  the 
around  the 
•,  marked  also 
tball,  and  Bob 
began  at  once 
;.  Blue  crepe 
rs  had  been 
soften  a  little 
iness  of  the  ar- 
he  lights  were 
Older  people  ^^^■■■■^^H 
cing,  confining 

'es  to  their  own  group.  There  were 
lege  students  home  for  the  week  end ; 
yardsmen.with  their  girlsor  families. 
I't  get  over  it,"  Bob  said.  "You're 
ul!  Where  did  you  learn  to  dance?" 
igh  school,"  she  said.  "At  lunchtime. 
s  were  always  dancing  at  noon,  teach- 
another.  Then  we'd  teach  the  boys." 
it  are  you  doing  now?"  he  asked. 
1  girls  had  taught  him  to  dance,  he 
ered.  And  he  considered*it' a  shame 
I  wasn't  off  at  college  somewhere, 
decoration  she'd  be  to  any  sorority 
nd  what  a  rush  she  would  have.  But 
osed  the  Flints  couldn't  afford  to  send 

)rk  in  the  courthouse,"  she  told  him. 
:en  you  there.  I  work  for  the  auditor, 
typing." 

in't  believe  I've  come  and  gone  in 
msoleum  and  not  seen  you." 

jgled.  His  hand  on  her  back  was  like 
on  a  young  sapling.  Bob  had  never 
h  fun.  But  still  there  was  something 
fey  about  all  this.  Perhaps  he  was 
iig?  He  had  never  felt  such  enchant- 
i  littFe  French  girl  once  had  made  him 
ttle  like  this,  and  once  in  Scotland — 
s  was  an  American  girl,  right  in  his 
me  town.  He  couldn't  believe  it. 
oticed  that  she  stayed  very  carefully 
om  the  door,  where  some  high-school 
ters  were  clowning  about.  How  she 
ance !  Bob  hated  to  let  Bill  have  her. 
smeone  else  cut  in  on  him,  one  of  the 
ters.  It  was  Petey  Long,  the  high- 
:heerleader. 

11,  Bob ! "  said  a  cheerful  voice  and  he 
about. 

as  one  of  his  classmates,  Dorie  Cox, 
greeted  her  with  pleasure.  She  was 


his  age,  and  she  looked  very  handsome  in  a 
blue  dress  with  a  full  skirt.  She  had  married 
one  of  his  friends  who  was  lost  in  the  war. 
She  had  a  little  girl,  and  Bob  understood 
that  she  was  working  in  the  city.  They  stood 
talking  and  she  told  Bob  she  had  come  home 
to  stay. 

"My  1  baby's  been  sick.  I  had  her  in  a  flat, 
with  a  nurse  girl  to  look  after  her,  but  she's 
not  been  thriving,  and  mother  wants  me  to 
come'home  and  stay  all  this  winter,  anyhow. 
I  hated  to  give  up  my  job,  but  of  course  Lila 
comes  first." 

"Of  course  she  does,"  said  Bob.  "  I'm  com- 
ing to  see  you  soon,  Dorie.  It'll  be  fun  to  have 
a  contemporary  about." 

"Your  actions  speak  louder  than  your 
words,"  she  said,  her  blue  eyes  mischievous 
as  she  looked  at  Jane,  whose  partner  had  re- 
turned her  to  Bob. 

"Do  you  know  Jane?"  he  asked,  grinning 
down  at  Jane. 

"Yes,  indeed.  Jane's  done  some  baby 
sitting  for  me  in  times  past,"  said  Dorie,  and 
she  greeted  Jane  with  kindness. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  Lila's  been  sick.  I'm 
coming  to  see  her." 

"Thank  you,  Jane,"  said  Dorie. 
Bob  danced  with  Jane  again.  An  extraor- 
dinary sense  of  happiness  came  to  him  as  he 
danced  with  her.  They  laughed  a  great  deal. 
Everything  going  on  was  amusing. 

At  last  the  hired 
■■^^^^BHB  dance  band  played 
Good  Night,  Sweet- 
heart and  began  to  pack 
away  instruments.  Bill 
and  Elizabeth  and  Bob 
and  Jane  went  to  Sam's 
for  coffee  and  sand- 
wiches, along  with  hall 
the  other  people  at  the 
dance.  The  place  was 
jammed,  but  Bill  got  a 
table  for  them  and  they 
sat  talking  to  their 
neighbors  and  calling 
back  and  forth. 

Petey  Long,  walking 
in  a  very  cocky  man- 
ner, came  by  their  table, 
front  door,  and  then 


walked  back  to  the 
passed  them  again. 

Jane's  color  heightened  as  the  boy  paused 
and  said  to  her,  "Grandpa-sitting  tonight, 
Jane?"  She  ignored  hirn,  head  held  high. 

A  terrible  thought  came  to  Bob.  He  looked 
at  her  and  at  the  little  table  where  about 
seven  of  the  high-school  crowd  sat  jammed 
together,  all  watching  them.  He  turned  back 
to  Jane  and  said  slowly,  "Tell  me,  are  you 
still  in  high  school?" 
"Um-hum,"  she  said. 
Bob  had  to  laugh.  "How  old  are  you? "  he 
asked  directly. 

"I'll  soon  be  eighteen,"  she  said  airily.  "I 
graduate  next  May." 

"Holy  cows!"  said  Bob.  "What  are  you 
doing  out  with  an  old  man  like  me?  You'll 
soon  be  eighteen  indeed!  I'm  twenty-five.  I 
was  dropping  bombs  on  Germany  when 
you  were  just  a  little  girl  in  pigtails.  Of  course 
I  know  this  was  a  blind  date— and  it's  been 

delightful.  But   " 

"It  wasn't  a  blind  date,"  she  said.  "At 
least,  not  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  I've  seen 
you  in  the  courthouse.  I  knew  who  you 
were.  I  asked  Elizabeth  to  fix  it  up  for  me. 
For  us." 

He  couldn't  help  feeling  flattered,  but  he 
shook  his  head.  "It's  no  go,"  he  said.  "I 
never  met  a  cuter  girl.  But  you  belong  over 
there  with  those  other  children." 

Her  eyes  were  downcast,  her  young  face 
stubborn.  She  looked  up  at  him  and  his 
heart  jumped.  She  said  seriously,  "I've  had 
lots  of  trouble  and  sorrow.  It  makes  me 
older  than  other  .  .  .  kids  my  age.  It's  true. 
I'm  more  grown-up  than  they  are." 

He  strove  to  hide  his  deep  smile.  "Might 
be,"  he  said.  "But  you  are  sounding  younger 
every  minute.  Well,  let's  just  enjoy  it  all  and 
say  we  had  fun!" 


BRING  FLORIDA^  BRIGHT  SUNSHINE 


Florida^s  luscious  orange  juice  does  so  much 
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he  took  her  to  the  Flints'  door  a  little 
later,  in  her  incongruous  low-heeled  shoes 
and  pea  jacket  and  long  bright  dress,  he  said, 
"Good  night,  honey.  You  sure  showed  me  a 
swell  time  and  I  tliank  you  for  it." 

She  stood  with  her  hand  on  the  door. 
"Aren't  you  going  to  call  me?"  she  asked, 
half  coaxing,  half  in  dismay. 

"No,"  said  Bob.  "Not  this  winter — maybe 
next  summer." 

"Oh,  pooh!"  she  said.  "Don't  be  that 
way!"  She  closed  the  door  softly. 

Bob  went  home  quickly.  When  he  wak- 
ened the  next  morning,  his  first  thought  was 
of  Jane.  At  the  breakfast  table  he  told  his 
mother  about  the  night  before. 

"Jane  Smith!"  his  mother  exclaimed.  "A 
little  small  young  thing  like  her !  Dates  must 
be  scarce." 

"It  was  a  blind  date,"  he  reminded  her. 
"I  didn't  know  she  was  still  in  high  school. 
She's  cute  as  a  button.  And  quite  a  dancer 
too !  I  told  her  she'd  have  to  stick  with  kids 
of  her  age." 

"I  take  it  you  enjoyed  her?" 

"Very  much.  She  says  she'll  soon  be  eight- 
een." 

"H'm-m-m,"  said  his  mother.  "I  think 
probably  she's  going  on  seventeen,  not  eight- 
een. She  is  a  senior,  but  she's  young." 

"This  gets  worse  and  worse,"  said  Bob, 
and  he  laughed  sheepishly.  He  told  his 
mother,  in  self-defense,  "She  says  she's  had  a 
lot  of  sorrow — it  makes  her  older." 

Mrs.  eagan  smiled  appreciatively.  "It's 
true,"  she  answered,  filling  his  coffee  cup 
again.  "She  was  ten  when  her  folks  were 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  They  lived 
in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  in  Freeman 
Township,  on  a  farm.  She  lived  with  her 
grandmother  for  a  year  after  that.  Then  her 
grandmother  died.  Mrs.  Flint  went  down 
there  to  the  funeral  and  brought  Jane  back 
with  her  and  has  kept  her  ever  since.  They 
went  through  a  formal  adoption  too.  The 
Flints  are  good  people.  They  haven't  much 
money,  but  that's  a  small  thing  compared  to 
the  love  they  have  for  her.  And  she  loves 
them." 

"She  doesn't  seem  dampened  by  all  that," 
said  Bob.  He  got  up  from  the  table.  "Time 
to  go  to  work,"  he  said. 

He  went  on  down  to  the  judge's  office,  but 
found  himself  looking  out  the  window,  think- 
ing about  Jane.  Just  a  little  small  young  thing, 
he  told  himself  and  he  had  to  laugh,  just  to 
think  about  her.  It  wasn't  a  blind  date  as  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  he  remembered.  WTiat 
in  tarnation  made  her  want  to  date  him?  He 
was  actually  threatened  with  a  waistline, 
from  his  mother's  cooking,  and  he'd  been 
feeling  quite  old.  He'd  put  her  out  of  mind. 
He  certainly  wasn't  going  to  start  competing 
with  young  cockerels  like  Petey  Long,  who 
had  called  him  a  grandpa,  he  remembered. 
He'd  call  Dorie  and  take  her  to  a  movie.  But 
with  his  hand  on  the  telephone  he  hesitated. 
Bill  had  said  something  about  a  poker  game. 

Bob  played  poker  with  "the  boys"  and 
lost  fourteen  dollars.  He  played  bridge  with 
the  family  and  lost  seven  rubbers  in  a  row. 
His  grandmother  finally  grew  quite  testy 
with  him.  He  drove  with  Bill  to  the  univer- 
sity to  see  some  college  wrestling.  The  time 
dragged.  Nothing  was  diverting.  He  finally 
took  Dorie  to  the  movies  and  sat  for  a  long 
time  talking  to  her  afterward.  It  was  mostly 
about  old  times  when  they  were  both  young- 
sters in  the  town,  but  it  was  fun.  Dorie  was  a 
grand  girl.  No  doubt  about  it.  She  had  had 
it  rough  and  she  was  brave  and  asked  no 
favors.  But  he  didn't  ask  her  for  another  date. 
Not  then. 

A  few  days  later  Mrs.  Halleck  stopped  Bob 
on  the  street.  She  was  a  former  speech  and 
dramatics  teacher  and  unofficial  head  of  all 
local  theatricals.  She  had  been  asked  to  get 
up  an  entertainment  for  the  benefit  card 
party  coming  up  in  a  few  weeks. 

"You  used  to  be  quite  gcxxl  at  amateur 
theatricals.  Bob,"  she  said.  "Come  in  and 
help  us." 

"That'll  be  fun,"  he  told  her  and  promised 
to  a)me  to  her  house  that  night,  with  others, 
to  plan  out  a  program. 

The  first  person  Bob  saw  when  he  got  to 
Mrs.  Ilalleck's  was  Jane.  She  was  sitting  on 
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a  sofa,  where  she  was  wedged  in  with  four 
other  girls.  She  gave  him  a  radiant  smile. 
She  wore  the  same  pea  jacket,  evidently  her 
only  warm  coat.  She  had  on  a  very  long, 
floppy  "new  look"  skirt  and  a  little  maroon- 
and- white  beanie  on  the  back  of  her  head. 
Her  soft,  dark  eyes  followed  him  as  he 
crossed  the  room.  The  word  "precious" 
came  to  him  again.  She  was  precious.  She 
was  dear.  He  felt  an  unusual  lightness  of 
heart  just  to  be  there  with  her,  and  he 
turned  around  and  made  a  little  face  at  her. 
She  giggled  suddenly  and  her  hand  flew  up 
over  her  mouth. 

It  was  evident  at  once  that  Mrs.  Halleck 
was  going  to  build  the  whole  show  around 
Jane.  She  evidently  thought  Jane  was  the 
only  one  with  any  appreciable  talent.  There 
was  to  be  a  Gibson-girl  sextet  and  Jane  was 
to  sing  the  lead.  The  male  quartet,  which 
would  include  Bob,  was  to  sing  a  group  of 
songs  and  then  accompany  Jane  in  two 
songs.  Then  there  was  to  be  a  special  number, 
the  big  number,  which  would  be  Jane  singing 
Brown  and  Freed's  Temptation,  in  parody, 
with  Bob  for  a  stooge.  Bob  was  to  sit  in  a 
chair  like  an  old-fashioned  portrait,  with 
Jane  standing  with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
Jane  was  to  wear  an  accumulation  of  the 
worst  of  the  1890  period,  and  Bob  was  to 
have  his  head  in  a  real  old  photographer's 
vise,  and  to  be  cold  and  not  tempted!  He 
felt  himself  coloring  a  little  as  Mrs.  Halleck 
outlined  all  this.  They  were  handed  songs  to 
learn  and  told  to  report  at  the  armory  the 
next  night.  A  stage  was  being  improvised. 
They  would  begin  rehearsals,  for  there  wasn't 
much  time. 

Bob  had  to  laugh.  His  mother  had  given 
Jane  credit  for  some  very  solid  virtues — 


Dictators  always  look  good  until  the 
last  ten  minutes.  —JAN  MASARYK. 


courage,  intelligence,  the  ability  to  work. 
Mrs.  Halleck — and  no  one  to  contradict  her — 
evidently  thought  Jane  gifted.  But  Bob 
couldn't  deny  he  was  glad  enough  of  an  ex- 
cuse to  see  something  of  her  without  seeking 
her  out. 

Mrs.  Halleck  worked  them  hard  and  the 
time  was  brief.  But  she  had  learned  long 
since  that  amateurs  do  better  the  shorter  the 
time  they  have  to  think  about  it.  Bob  came 
by  himself  to  rehearsals  and  Jane  was  always 
with  the  other  girls.  But  she  was  not  only  the 
focus  of  his  own  interest,  but  of  that  of  all 
the  others,  and  she  carried  it  lightly — almost, 
it  seemed  to  him,  unaware  of  it.  She  had  a 
clear  alto  voice  which  was  true  and  she 
showed  an  adolescent  tendency  to  be 
"torchy."  She  looked  very  demure  in  the 
white  shirtwaist  and  long  black  skirt  of  the 
Gibson-girl  getup,  with  her  dark  hair  in  a 
pompadour.  She  was  light-footed  and  sure  of 
herself  in  the  little  dancing  number  she  did 
with  Bill. 

But  when  it  came  to  their  act  his  aston- 
ishment grew.  She  didn't  seem  to  care  at  all 
how  she  looked !  Mrs.  Halleck  skinned  back 
Jane's  dark  hair  into  two  tight,  thick,  short 
braids  and  tied  them  with  white  strings. 
She  painted  freckles  on  Jane.  She  put  a  hat 
on  her  with  an  absurd  rose  that  bent  forward 
or  back  and  then  coached  Jane  in  tilting  her 
head  to  get  the  maximum  effect.  Jane  was  to 
wear  a  very  tight  plaid  skirt,  a  fussy  blouse, 
and  someone's  castoff  old  fox  fur.  Somewhere 
they  had  unearthed  a  pair  of  pink  stockings 
with  black  polka  dots,  and  rather  large, 
fancy,  high-heeled  button  shoes.  There 
wasn't  another  girl  in  town,  Bob  was  sure, 
who  would  be  willing  to  wear  that  make-up ! 

But  there  was  more  than  all  this,  he 
thought,  at  the  last  dress  rehearsal.  When 
Jane  stood  up  there  to  sing  her  parody  she 
not  only  didn't  care  how  she  looked,  but  she 
really  looked  changed.  The  round,  sweet, 
young  face  suddenly  showed  a  definite  jaw- 
line— delicate  and  clean,  but  there  under  the 
tender  flesh.  Her  whole  being  was  turned  out- 
ward.'She  held  nothing  back.  She  turned  her 
toes  in,  made  exactly  the  right  gestures  with 
her  gloved,  outspread  hands,  and  she  sang 
like  an  old  trouper.  She  wanted  only  to  please 
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them  all !  He  had  a  hunch  she  was  very  good. 
She  ought  to  be  in  dramatic  school.  She 
ought  to  be  studying  singing. 

Mrs.  Halleck  said  as  much  to  him.  "I'm 
going  to  try  to  get  her  a  scholarship,"  she 
said.  "She  is  simply  wonderful.  We  haven't 
had  anything  like  her  for  years." 

"Can  she  sing?  Is  her  voice  really 
good?" 

"She  can  do  anything.  She  just  needs 
training.  She  can  act.  She  can  put  it 
over." 

Maybe  she  is  more  mature  than  the  other 
girls.  Bob  thought,  and  knew  he  was  glad 
of  any  e.xcuse  to  think  that. 

The  night  of  the  card  party  he  sat  at  one 
of  the  fifty  tables  set  up  on  the  armory  floor. 
He  played  bridge  with  the  family— someone 
had  sold  his  mother  four  tickets.  Bob  was 
glad  enough  when  the  lights  blinked— a  sig- 
nal to  all  performers  to  gather  behind  the 
screen. 

The  show  went  quickly  and  well,  and  of 
course  the  crowd  was  generous.  These  were 
their  own  youngsters.  They'd  rather  listen 
to  them,  now  and  then,  than  to  professionals. 
The  applause  was  spontaneous  and  prolonged. 
Bob,  in  white  pants  and  a  blue  serge  coat,  in 
an  old  straw  hat  with  a  cord  on  it,  sang  with 
the  quartet  the  old  favorites  the  crowd  liked. 
He  changed  quickly  in  the  enlisted-men's 
room  in  the  armory,  then  carried  his  own 
chair  out  onto  the  middle  of  the  stage  and 
sat  down,  a  hand  on  each  knee,  and  glared 
at  them. 

Jane  came  prancing  out  and  at  once  took 
the  place  by  storm.  They  wouldn't  even  let 
her  start  singing.  Finally  she  held  up  her 
absurd  little  gloved  hand,  gave  herself  a 
flounce.  She  started  to  sing  and  they  lis- 
tened. She  sang  to  Bob: 

"  You  came! 

When  I  was  alone. 

I  should  have  known 

That  you  were  tempta-a-a-a-tion!" 

She  had  them  right  in  her  hand  and  Bob 
played  dumb  and  reluctant  for  her.  When 
she  courted  him,  he  shook  his  head  coldly.  At 
last  she  finished  singing  and  popped  herself 
into  his  lap,  and  a  howl  of  pure  joy  went  up 
from  the  townspeople  out  front. 

They  had  to  do  their  whole  act  over  from 
start  to  finish. 

After  all  the  prizes  were  given  out,  it  was 
announced  that  there  was  over  a  hundred 
dollars  for  Christmas  baskets.  Everyone 
cheered  and  started  home. 


Bob  walked  Jane  the  few  doors  to 
Flints'.  They  stood  on  the  shaded  front  pc 
and  Jane  put  her  sweet  face  up  and  he  stoo 
and  kissed  her.  Her  lips  were  cold 
trembling— but  the  kiss  was  like  fire.  It 
the  sweetest  kiss— its  very  sweetness  chi 
him.  He  stood  up  straight,  looked  at  hi 
long  moment,  reached  beyond  her 
opened  the  house  door  and  put  her  quic 
inside  it,  gave  her  a  little  spank  and  clc 
the  door  between  them.  But  hours  latei 
was  sitting  on  the^edge  of  his  bed,  sir 
ing  and  thinking,  and  thinking  and  sm 
ing. 

The  winjter  wore  away.  Bob  took  Dori 
the  Christmas  dance.  They  joined  a  gn 
of  contemporaries,  mostly  young  marri< 
and  Doric  had  a  new  stiff  black  even 
dress  of  moireed  silk,  and  she  looked  v 
fashionable.  But  when  Bob  took  her  even 
coat  to  the  checkroom  he  saw  a  fami 
little  old  pea  jacket  on  a  hanger  there 

Jane  was  with  the  high-school  crw 
They  had  their  own  comer  in  the  armory 
were  allowed  always  to  keep  it  for  their  o 
group.  Bob  and  his  friends  found  a  place 
themselves,  and  the  older  crowd  anot 
center  from  which  they  could  come  and 
Jane  was  evidently  with  Petey  Long.  I 
saw  her  dark  head  floating  on  someone's  ai 
and  after  a  while,  when  Bill  was  danc 
with  Doric,  he  went  over  and  cut  in  on  Ja 
She  gave  him  a  shimmering  smile  and  tl 
danced  in  silence.  She  was  light  as  this 
down.  She  didn't  just  follow;  she  anticipa 
him  and  he  grew  bold  and  danced 
he  used  to  dance  in  college,  as  he  1 
danced  here  a  couple  of  months  ago.  W 
he  took  her  back  to  her  comer  she  squee 
his  hand  and  they  smiled  at  each  otl 
But  it  was  a  mistake  to  dance  with  1 
for  afterward  his  own  contemporaries  seen 
heavy  and  slow,  even  Doric,  who  was 
good  dancer. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  evening  there  n 
a  commotion  over  in  the  comer,  and  Bob  a 
Doric  stopped  dancing  to  look.  It  was  Jl 
and  Petey,  dancing  together  in  a  ring 
adolescents.  They  didn't  dance — they  fk 
Their  feet  twinkled  in  double  time.  He  fh< 
her  away  and  pulled  her  back,  he  danc 
around  her,  and  she  around  him.  and  all  t 
youngsters  cheered  them  on.  The  ba 
leader  spied  them  and  picked  up  the  tem| 
and  they  flew  faster  and  faster.  The  mui 
ended  with  a  rolling  crash,  a  cheer  went 
from  the  bystanders  and  Jane  and  Pet 
stood,  hands  clasped,  hair  down  on  tb 
(Continued  on  Page  176) 
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Do  you  mr  say: 
ought  lo  cuf  iom  on  coffee" : 


IVIoRE  THAN  LIKELY  you  havc  Said  that  to  yourself  a 
number  of  times — if  you're  really  a  coffee  lover. 

Because,  whilecoffee  may  be  your  favorite  beverage, 
you  realize  what  a  bad  effect  the  caffein  in  it  has  on 
some  people.  How  it  can  make  them  feel  irritable  and 
jumpy . . .  and  even  keep  them  awake  at  night.  Maybe 
it  has  that  effect  on  you. 

So  when  you  feel  jittery  or  nervous — or  if  you're 
sleepless  at  night — you  automatically  start  wondering 
about  the  coffee  you  drink.  Are  you  drinking  too 
much  of  it?  Should  you  cut  down  on  it — or,  much  as 
you  hate  the  thought,  cut  it  out  altogether  for  a  while? 

Should  you?  Not  at  all !  Just  try  Sanka  Coffee. 


So  rich  and  full-bodied,  Sanka  is  a  grand-tasting 
coffee  that  you  can  drink  without  worry! 

And  yet  Sanka  has  all  the  qualities  of  very  fine 
coffee — the  satisfying  flavor — the  bracing  cheer. 

ALL  COFFEE  -  REAL  COFFEE- 

97%  CAFFEIN -FREE 

But  the  big  thing  is  that  Sanka  is  97%  caffein-free. 
And  that  means  worry-free!  There's  not  the  least 
chance  of  caffein  bothering  you — whether  you  drink 
two  cups  or  twelve! 

So  why  not  try  Sanka  Coffee  tomorrow.  You  have 
nothing  to  lose  and  possibly  a  great  deal  to  gain. 


Sanka  Coffee 

l^eaf  coWee  vjHU  -Hie  worh/  -faken  out 
Dh'nk  '&Qr\d  sleep! 
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WeVt  Activated  Seismotite 

in  NEW  OLD  DUTCH  CLEANSER  to  give  you 

FASTER-EASIER 
CLEANING 

than  any  other  cleanser  you've  ever  used . . . and  it^  SAFE! 

(THE  ONLY  CLEANSER  MADE  WITH  ACTIVATED  SEISMOTITE) 


Rinses  Away  Completely . . .  Leaves  No  Gritty  Sediment 


No  other  cleanser — only  amazing 
New  Old  Dutch  contains  activated 
Seismotite!  This  remarkable  dis- 
covery gives  you  almost  effortless 
cleaning — a  gliding  action  that  pol- 
ishes while  it  cleans — erases  dirt  and 
stains  Uke  magic.  Economical,  too 
— because  just  a  touch  does  so  much ! 


Yes,  and  now  we  have  activated 
Seismotite  to  give  you  faster,  easier 
cleaning  than  any  other  cleanser 
you've  ever  used.  NEW  Old  Dutch 
cuts  grease  on  contact !  And  it's  safe 
— kind  to  the  hands.  Get  2  cans  of 
Old  Dutch  Cleanser  today — one  for 
the  kitchen,  one  for  the  bathroom. 


HELPFUL  HINTS 
FOR  HARRIED  HOUSEWIVES 

PAINTED  WALLS  AND  WOODWORK.  To  each  quart  of  hot 
water,  add  2  teaspoonfulH  of  New  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser  and  Htir.  Wash  surface  with  this  solu- 
tion and  wipe  dry  with  a  Hoft  cloth.  You'll  oee 
greaay  BnrjudgeH  and  finger  marks  disappear 

almost  like  magic  -painU;d  surfaces   

c/jrnf-  sparkling,  shining  clean  without 
hard  rubbing. 

A'  Guoronieifd  by 
.Good  Hou\f;ke(fplnj; 


O  thc  CUDAMV  I 


(INQ  CO.,  1949 


The  First  Major  Cleanser  Improvement  Since  the  Introduction  of  Seismotite! 


(Continued  from  Page  174) 
foreheads,  their  young  faces  smiling  and 
glistening  with  sweat. 

//  /  needed  a  reminder  that  she  belongs 
in  her  own  age  group,  I  sure  got  it,  Bob  told 
himself. 

Dorie  was  sympathetic  and  comfortable 
and  made  no  demands  on  him.  Bob  saw  her 
now  and  then,  increasingly  as  the  winter 
went  on.  She  often  invited  him  over  for  a 
dinner  of  her  own  cooking,  •  with  another 
couple,  usually  married,  to  play  contract 
afterward.  They  went  to  the  movies  and 
then  sat  in  a  booth  at  Sam's  over  coffee  and 
cigarettes,  talking  and  talking.  Bob  played 
cards  at  home.  He  went  skating,  and  went  to 
hockey  games  with  Bill.  He  went  to  parties 
here  and  there,  played  poker  occasionally. 
He  thought  of  a  friend  who  had  been  in  a 
German  prison  and  who  told  him  once,  "  It 
wasn't  that  we  were  mistreated.  It  wasn't 
even  the  starving.  It  was  the  timelessness. 
The  days  were  so  long — each  day  lasted  for 
an  eternity.  No  day  ever  seemed  to  end,  and 
when  it  did,  the  long  night  began."  It  was  a 
little  like  that  now,  he  thought.  He  felt  hol- 
low. He  felt  old. 

His  work  went  well  enough,  although  the 
judge  told  him  once,  "You  haven't  got  the 
sparkle  I  expected  of  you,  Robbie.  You're 
like  an  old  man.  Did  the  war  do  that  to  you  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  Bob  said.  "Not  the  war." 

This  life,  he  thought— just  being  a  small- 
town lawyer,  a  county-seat  lawyer!  When 
he  was  overseas  he  had  lain  awake  dreaming 
of  it.  It  was  all  he  wanted.  The  quiet  tree- 
lined  streets,  the  big,  roomy  old  houses,  the 
familiar  faces,  the  drugstore  and  the  square 
and  the  old  courthouse.  Chess  games  with 
the  judge,  his  mother's 
cooking,  clean  beds  and  IHIBIBBBi 
the  sweet  smell  of  honey- 
suckle of  a  June  night,  the 
winter  river  frozen  hard 
for  skating,  and  his  old 
friends !  It  had  seemed  like 
heaven  to  him,  in  antici- 
pation. All  a  man  could 
everwant.Andnowhe  had  ■■BIHHi 
it,  and  the  dust  and  mold 
of  age  lay  over  everything.  His  renunciation 
still  seemed  right  to  him,  but  it  was  about 
to  ruin  his  life.  Jane  would  soon  forget  him. 

Of  course  Bob  saw  Jane  now  and  then. 
Sometimes  at  a  distance.  Sometimes  to 
speak  to.  He  thought  she  looked  a  little  wan, 
a  little  pale,  but  younger  than  ever  in  her 
paleness.  Her  dark  hair  flew  behind  her.  She 
always  moved  quickly,  breathlessly.  She  was 
always  busy.  There  were  almost  always  other 
youngsters  tagging  about  after  her.  In  snow 
or  rain  her  dark  head  was  bare,  the  pea 
jacket  flapped  open,  the  long  skirt  swished 
about  her  slender  feet  and  ankles,  and  the 
low-heeled  black  shoes  grew  quite  shapeless 
with  winter  wet  and  cold.  She  always  spoke  to 
him  gladly,  sweetly,  with  her  dark  eyes  com- 
ing up  to  his  face,  with  the  glow  of  her  smile — 
and  then  she  was  gone  again. 

But  in  February  a  warm  wind  came  sweep- 
ing up  from  the  south  and  in  a  few  hours 
scoured  off  the  old  snow.  Suddenly  it  was 
stuffy  indoors.  People  flung  up  windows  and 
Bob  noticed  that  the  days  were  growing 
longer.  It  was  daylight  now  when  he  walked 
home  from  work.  A  few  silly  snowdrops  put 
out  their  pale  blossoms  and  everything 
seemed  surprised,  stirred,  suddenly  remem- 
bering that  spring  could  come  again — and 
soon!  Even  if  it  grew  cold  again— and  it 
would — even  if  it  snowed  or  blustered,  the 
winter  would  never  have  such  conviction 
again,  such  harsh  reality. 

It  was  the  second  day  of  the  warm  wind 
that  Bob,  walking  home  from  work,  heard 
the  quick  fall  of  feet  behind  him.  He  stopped. 
He  turned  and  looked  behind  him  and  saw 
that  it  was  Jane.  He  faced  her  and  she  came, 
as  he  had  seen  her  first,  running  quickly, 
her  hair  streaming  out,  her  coat  behind  her 
elbows,  the  black  skirt  she  wore  s(j  much 
molded  to  her  young  limbs.  She  caught  up 
with  him  and  stopped,  breathing  quickly,  a 
flush  on  her  cheeks. 

"  I  wanted  to  catch  you,"  she  said.  "  1  saw 
you  come  out  of  the  ofifice.  I— ran  after 
you  " 


1$ 


1^  Whenever  you  meet  a  man 
^  differing  from  you,  remem- 
ber that  you  differ  from  him, 
and  that  your  difference  is  to 
him  as  great  and  as  offensive 
as  his  is  to  you. 


"  I  heard  you  coming,"  he  said.  "  I  thoi 
it  was  you.  What  is  it,  Jane?" 

She  stood,  still  breathing  quickly,  lool 
up  at  him,  and  suddenly  she  flushed 
shook  her  head.  "  I've  thought  and  thoug, 
she  said.  "And  now  it  seems  .  .  .  you  oil 
to  know,  without  my  telling  you!" 

"No,"  he  said  firmly.  "Tell  me!" 

"  It's  just  ...  do  you  realize  what  dar 
you're  in?  How  can  I  grow  any  faster  tjf 
I'm  growing?  If  you  won't  wait  "  1 

"  What  do  you  mean ,  Jane  ? " 

"It's  Dorie,"  she^said.  "Soon  you'll  b 
a  position  where  everyone  will  be  expeci 
you  to  marry  her.  She's  probably  expcci 
it  now.  Oh,  Bob,  can't  you  see?  Can't  : 
see  how  the  town  weaves  it  all  around  yo' 
just  little  by  little— and  then  you'll  find 
expected  of  you — then  you'll  be  used 
her  " 

"You  shouldn't  say  that,  Jane,"  he 
gently.  "You  shouldn't  disparage 


Why  not?"  said  Jane,  with  dignity, 
my  happiness,  too,  isn't  it?  It's  my  life, 
well  as  yours  and  hers.  Oh,  I  know  si 
grand.  I  baby-sit  for  her— sometimes  wl| 
she's  going  out  with  you.  She'll  make  a 
wife.  But,  Bob,  she's  had . . .  what  we  have 
had !  She's  had  it.  Now  she  wants  to  be  rr 
ried — she  wants  security.  She  will 
you — or  someone  else.  Not  just  anyone 
mean,  but  someone  suitable.  And  I  cop 
grow  older  and  marry  Petey,  or  some 
like  him.  And  we'd  make  out.  But  it  woul( 
be  .  .  .  what  it  could  be !  And  I  don't  care 
am  bold.  I  have  a  right  to  speak— for  my  li 
"Yes,"  he  said,  shaken  by  her  outbu 
"Yes,  Janie — you  have  the  right!" 

"I'm  seventeen  toda 
^^■■§■■1  she  said,  suddenly  los 
her  fire.  "I'm  not  fibb 
this  time.  I'm  really  si||Hj 
enteen.  I'll  graduate  1 
tenth  of  May.  Then  yoi 
not  be  ashamed  to  d<i|.i; 
me." 

"I'll  never  be  ashanij 
IBI^B    to  date  you ! "  he  protest^ 

a  little  wildly.  "Believeni 
I've  been  thinking  of  you.  I've  be, 
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Janie 

thinking  about  how  I  was  at  your  age  a 
all  the  fun  I  had.  I  want  you  to  have  yo 
pleasures.  At  the  Christmas  dance  I  saw  it 
that  you  belong  with  those  youngsters." 

"I'm  with  them  all  day  every  day! I  H 
simply  live  with  them.  They  don't  know  ar;  : 
thing — those  boys.  They  are  just  silly.  B 
I  like  them.  They're  my  gang.  But  what  h 
that  to  do  with  it?" 

He  stood  looking  down  at  her  tender  ba 
head,  at  the  little  feet  in  the  worn  shoes,  ai  ^ 
the  pea  jacket  which  could  not  conceal  ' 
disguise  her  youth  and  slender  grace,  and 
thought  how  she  could  always  surprise  hi 
He  thought  about  her  in  the  show, 
thought  about  her  on  their  first  date.  S 
would  always  be  the  same,  yet  always  diffi 
ent.  Now  she  stated  her  case  like  a  you: 
lawyer — she  had  the  constitutional  right 
the  pursuit  of  happiness!  And  he  saw,  t( 
that  the  danger  she  spoke  of  was  real  enoug. 
While  he  had  feared  she  would  change,  ■ 
was  getting  himself  involved. 

He  put  his  hand  under  her  arm.  "I'll  wa 
you  home,"  he  said  gravely.  He  walked  h 
to  the  Flints'  door.  He  said  to  her,  "Jart 
you  just  go  ahead  and  graduate.  You  sper 
this  next  couple  of  months  with  your  o» 
crowd.  Don't  expect  to  hear  from  me  unt 
after  you  graduate.  Then  we'll  see  if  you'^ 
changed  your  mind.  Meanwhile — I'll  l 
waiting.  Never  fear." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  cheek,  and  siK 
denly  she  laughed  out  loud  with  happine* 
She  ran  into  the  house.  Bob  walked  hon 
and  found  he  was  carrying  something  new- 
a  solid  feeling  of  respect  for  her.  She  was 
protagonist  who  knew  what  she  wanted  an 
didn't  hesitate  to  speak  for  it!  Well,  thf 
was  her  right. 

The  next  week  end  Bob  went  to  the  cit 
to  visit  some  cousins  he  had  promised  to  vi<i 
for  a  year.  The  following  Friday  he  t(X)k  ol 
for  some  work  in  the  state  law  library.  The 
he  went  to  a  reunion  of  his  old  outfit,  an 
stayed  for  four  or  five  days.  Bill  and  Elia 
beth  got  engaged  and  he  went  to  their  afl 
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finest  ingredients . . .  perfectly 
easoned  .  .  .  delivered  to  your 
;rocer  Kitchen-Fresh. 

.  S.  Like  a  touch  of  garlic  and  onion  in  your 
ressing?  You'll  like  Miracle  French  by  Kraft. 


AN  IMPORTED  DELICACY 

Simply  Delicious,  on  French  Toast,  Wa69es, 
Toast,  Popovers,  Cake  Icings  and  Ice  Cream. 

Canon's  Coconut  Spread 

Special  offer— Sead  $1.00  today  for  12  ounce 
Jar.  We  Pay  postage. 

THE  LEE  M.  CARSON  CO.,  2235  Judah  SL,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


'iperPliteAssociation,  Room  3702A,  122  E.  42nitSt.,  NewYork  17,N.Y. 


MOTHER'S  HELPERS 

One  morning  little  Anne  and  Judy  de- 
cided they'd  surprise  their  mother  by 
fixing  lunch. 

"What'll  we  have?"  asked  Anne. 

"Hot  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal," 
shouted  Judy.  "Mummy  just  loves  it!" 

They  scampered  out  to  the  kitchen  and 
got  a  box  of  the  cereal  down  from  the 
shelf.  Then  they  started  to  rummage 
through  the  pots  and  pans. 

"Oh  dear,"  said  Judy.  "I  can't  find  the 

jiffy." 

"What's  a  jiffy  for?"  asked  Anne. 

"For  the  cereal,"  said  Judy.  "Mummy 
says  one  of  the  nicest  things  about  Grape- 
Nuts  Wheat-Meal  is  that  it  cooks  in  a 
jiffy!" 

(Advertisement) 


nouncement  party  and  drank  too  much  and 
Doric  was  very  cool  to  him. 

In  April  his  mother  shocked  him.  She  told 
him  to  look  in  the  glass  show  window  of  the 
local  photographer. 

"He's  made  some  pictures  of  Jane,"  she 
said.  "They  are  good.  Mrs.  Halleck  is  send- 
ing them  to  her  old  friend,  Mr.  Dobbs,  of 
Mercury  Pictures.  Mr.  Dobbs  is  going  to  be 
in  the  state  next  month  and  she  wants  him 
to  see  Jane  and  talk  to  her.  Mr.  Dobbs,  it 
seems,  has  confidence  in  Mrs.  Halleck.  When 
she  was  teaching  at  the  university  she  found 
the  Lane  girl— Babby  Lane— for  Mr.  Dobbs. 
He  is  definitely  interested  in  Jane  and  says 
he  will  send  her  to  Mercury's  drama  school 
for  two  years,  and  give  her  bit  parts  along 
the  way,  while  she's  training — if  she's  as 
good  as  Mrs.  Halleck  says." 

"Well,  she  is,"  said  Bob.  "She's  that  good." 

"The  Flints  are  quite  excited.  You  know 
Mrs.  Flint  isn't  very  well.  She  looks  ter- 
rible—such a  dreadful  color.  I  think  she  must 
have  heart  disease.  Of  course  Jane  is  doing 
all  the  housework  at  home,  and  getting  ready 
to  graduate  and  taking  the  lead  in  the  class 
play  and  writing  her  valedictory  address.  So 
she's  pretty  busy,  but  she  had  her  picture 
taken.  Mrs.  Halleck  told  her  to  wear  a  white 
little-boy  shirt  and  her  pea  jacket  and  comb 
her  hair  just  as  she  always  wore  it.  No 
make-up  but  a  little  lipstick.  Of  course  Jane 
and  Mrs.  Parr  both  thought  that  was  awful. 
Jane  wanted  to  borrow  that  red  dress  Eliza- 
beth loans  her,  and  have  Ivy  set  her  hair. 
But  she's  a  good  child  and  did  as  she  was 
told — and  the  results  will  just  put  your  eye 
out.  That  hair!  Those  eyes.  Whee!"  his 
mother  said. 

Bob  stood  looking  at  her  and  she  made  a 
face  at  him.  A  disgusted  face. 

"You  had  your  chance!"  she  exclaimed. 
"The  child  adores  you.  Now  you've  probably 
muffed  it!" 

Bob  went  down  and  looked  at  the  pic- 
ture in  the  glass  showcase.  He  went  in  and 
tried  to  bribe  Mr.  Parr,  for  a  picture.  Mr. 
Parr  showed  him  one,  but  wouldn't  let  him 
have  it. 

"I  can't.  Bob.  Not  unless  she  says  so. 
You'll  have  to  ask  the  Flints.  I've  always 
been  very  scrupulous  about  pictures." 

Bob  stuck  around  and  argued  with  Mr. 
Parr  and  looked  at  some  other  pictures  he 
had  made.  When  he  got  home  he  went  to  his 
room  and  took  from  under  his  coat — the  pic- 
ture !  It  was  the  only  thing  he  had  ever  stolen 
in  his  life  and  he  felt  no  compunction.  He 
put  it  in  his  bottom  dresser  drawer  and  went 
up  after  supper  and  sat  looking  at  it.  Mrs. 
Halleck  was  a  genius.  That  pea  jacket — that 
was  strictly  the  ticket!  Her  shining,  smooth, 
dark  hair,  the  little  quirk  of  a  mischievous 
smile — the  essential  youngness. 

Why,  she'll  always  be  young,  he  thought. 
When  she's  forty,  when  she's  eighty,  she'll  be 
in  a  hurry  and  out  of  breath  and  a  little  untidy 
and  awfully  busy — and  always  kind  and  .  .  . 
young ! 

But  now  things  were  complicated.  He  had 
said  he  would  wait  until  after  her  graduation 
and  he  was  going  to  keep  his  word.  But  how 
much  longer  would  she  wait?  She'd  be  gone — 
right  away,  perhaps!  He  cursed  Mr.  Dobbs 
and  Mrs.  Halleck  silently  and  put  the  pic- 
ture away.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Parr  stopped 
sputtering  he'd  put  it  on  his  dresser  and 
trust  his  mother's  discretion.  But  now  there 
was  something  far  more  dangerous  than  the 
chance  she  might  get  a  crush  on  Petey— in 
her  senior  springtime ! 

.Everybody  in  town,  of  course — and  that 
included  Bob  and  his  parents — went  to  the 
class  play,  to  baccalaureate,  to  commence- 
ment, on  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday 
nights.  The  town  was  abloom  with  flowers  of 
every  kind,  including  sweet  girl  graduates. 
The  boys,  their  dark  or  light  heads  wet  with 
water  and  every  hair  in  place,  with  new  suits 
and  stiff  creaking  new  shoes,  were  sufficient 
unto  themselves,  but  the  town  went  all  out 
for  its  girls. 

The  Hallecks  had  a  house  guest.  Mrs. 
Halleck  had  the  Flints  in  for  dinner  to  meet 
him.  The  little  swarthy  man  went  to  the  class 
play  with  Mrs.  Halleck.  It  was  a  poor  vehicle 
(Coniinued  on  Page  179) 
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jr.  VBVRiCH 

COLOR  F^A^  Margarine 


How  glad  you  are  that  Delrich — the 
margarine  that  gave  you  the  easy, 
modern  way  to  color — has  the  finest 
flavor  you  ever  tasted. 

For  Delrich  is  sheer  taste  perfec- 
tion— sweet,  rich,  creamy-smooth! 
That  is  why  homemakers  prefer 
Delrich  for  table  use — for  extra  de- 
licious richness  in  cookies,  cakes. 
Yet,  it's  thrifty!  Nutritious,  too, 
Delrich  is  packed  with  food  energy 
— enriched  with  15,000  units  of  Vita- 
min A  per  pound.  Try  it  today! 

Delrich  ami  E-Z  Color  Puk  are  the  trademnrka  of 
The  Ciuiahy  Packing  Co.  /or  Us  margarine. 

THE  CUDAHY  PACKING  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


'THANKS!"  SAYS  mrs.  homemaker 


DELRICH  ENDS  MIXING  BOWL  MESS! 

A.  Pinch  Ihe  berry.  B.  Kneod  fhe  bog.  C.  Reshape  in  carton,- 
chill.  Easy  to  slice  in  attractive  quarters  or  potties  for  the  fable. 

A  New  Amenoan  Tavon-fce! 
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Z JOUKNAL 


SPRING 
CLEANING 

must  kill  dangerous 
dust-borne'^germs 


HELP  PROTECT  your  family's  health  when  you  clean  house  this 
Spring!  Remember  .  .  .  deadly  disease  germs  by  the  millions  may 
lurk  unseen  in  ordinary  house  dust.  So— don't  merely  clean,  but  clean 
hygienically,  with  potent,  genn-killing  "Lysol"  brand  disinfectant 
in  every  pail  of  cleaning  water.  This  goes  for  your  daily  cleaning 
routine,  too,  throughout  the  year.  Dependable  "Lysol"  is  highly  con- 
centrated .  .  .  wonderfully  economical  to  use. 


RICA'S  LARG 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST 
SELLING  DISINFECTANT 
A  CONCENTRATED  GERM-KILLER 
Used  by  leading  hospitals... 
recommended  by  many  doctors 


SCRUB  SHELVES,  cabinets,  closets  with 
gerrn-killiiig  "Lysol."  These  placr-s  can  be 
dangerous  dust  collectors  .  .  .  rnay  harbor 
disease  germs  in  great  numbers.  IJisinfect 
.  .  .  kill  germs  as  you  remove  dust! 


^Scientific  research  has 
shown  that  dust  is  a  great 
reservoir  of  infection  . . . 
that  various  streptococcal 
and  respiratory  diseases 
are  definitely  connected 
with  house  dust. 


Every  Day. . .  Clean  the 
Hygienic^  Germ-killing 
Way. . .  with 


Brand  Disinfectant 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  •  Product  of  Lehn  &  Fink 


WOODWORK  needs  special  attention  at 
house  (  Iciirjing  time.  Wipe  doors,  mould- 
ings, baseboards  with  a  "Lysol"  solution. 
2'/2  taljlespoons  "Lysol"  to  eacli  gallon  of 
cleaning  water.  Won't  harm  paint,  varnish. 


YOUR  BATHROOM  is  lull  of  "danger 
spots"— surfaces  where  millions  of  disease 
germs  may  breed.  Play  safe!  For  the 
hiji^ienic  cleaning  of  floor,  walls,  tub, 
toilet,  all  fixtures  — use  "Lysol"! 


DISINFECT  BROOMS,  brushes,  mops, 
cleaning  cloths  regularly  with  potent,  eco- 
nomical "Lysol."  Th(!se  cleaning  tools 
nuist  be  kept  hygienically  clean  to  help 
you  fight  disease  germs  as  you  clean. 


IMPORTANT  "LYSOL"  CLEANING  USES: 


UallirrMHii  tub,  toilci,  l>»siii, 
ualli.  lltKir,  Kitrlirii  Hiiik. 
liiaiutxfdiih,  garbage  pail. 


l.aiiiKliv  tub  and  wa^bcr. 
CloM  ls.  collar,  slalrn,  »tort- 
looms,  sticlvcfi. 


All  HfMxIwoik,  fliKirs.  walls,  (liM)r- 
knobs,  rails.  (^liiUlK'it's  r<M>nis  and 
rurniliiic,  <iiu[Ht  |iail. 


Sifkiooin.  induding  bedding, 
iiicnsils  and  linen.  Cle.niing 
rags,  nio|>s,  bi<Kiini>,  bruslics. 
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(Continued  from  Page  177) 
d  idly  done,  but  the  town  enjoyed  it  and 
h  lought  Jane  was  wonderful.  He  ached 
,  that  she  had  to  be  judged  on  that, 
aited  Mr.  Dobbs  to  like  her,  but  he 
ji|  want  her  to  go  away.  The  baccalau- 
jtjsermon  was,  as  always,  interminable, 
je  the  next  night,  Jane  stood  up  and  gave 
r  leech,  and  it  was  full  of  flowery  phrases 
dkhortations  to  the  future.  The  class  just 
t :  d  looked  at  her.  They  had  been  looking 
]•  for  four  years  and  they  weren't  a  bit 
ei  )f  it.  No  one  ever  got  tired  of  looking  at 
r.jiob  knew ! 

S'  was  wearing  his  commencement  gift. 
'  simply  sent  it  with  his  card.  A  slender 
,  wrist  watch.  His  mother  had  given 
r  rliinestone  barrette  which  sparkled  in 
r  1  k  hair.  Under  the  gray  gown  she  wore  a 
r  white  dress,  and  she  wore  new  white 

ist  it  was  over  and  everyone  had  his 
a  and  some  personal  praise  and  com- 
i\  Irom  the  high-school  principal.  It  was 
;e  m  Bob's  mind  that  he  would  wait  for 

Iter  the  commencement  exercises. 
!    when  he  rose 


lis  seat  his 
gaveanexcla- 
11  and  Bob 
i  back.  Mrs. 
who  sat  beyond 
in  the  row,  had 
)ed  over  in  her 
and  as  they 
hed,  horrified, 
lid  to  the  gym- 
m.iloor  and  lay 
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a. 


b  was  the  first 
eside  her  and  he 
ghtened  her 
,  said  quietly. 
Doctor  Locker- 
Stand  back, 
e.  She's  just 
Kd." 
eryone  was 
eous  and  con- 
ate  and  most  of 

I .  moved  toward 
H  ioor.  Then  Jane 
E  there,  kneeling 
\  le  Bob,  her  arms 

nd  her  foster 
ler. 

Oh,  mother  ! 

k  to  me!  Oh,  Bob, 

e  all  right?" 

3ctor  Lockerbie 
'  led  over  her  and 
"It's  her  heart. 
I  the  ambulance.  Bob,  and  a  stretcher." 

ley  took  Mrs.  Flint  home  and  Bob  stayed 

so  did  his  mother.  Mrs.  Flint  was  too  ill 
to  be  moved  to  the  hospital  and  the 
j  or  called  a  heart  specialfst'.  A  nurse  ar- 

II.  When  morning  came  Mrs.  Flint  was 
really  out  of  danger,  but  she  was  holding 
|own.  She  had  rallied  a  little,  knew  them 

I  believe  she'll  make  it,"  Doctor  Locker- 
jaid. 

E  stood  by  the  bed  in  her  white  dress, 
dark  hair  thrust  behind  her  ears,  her 
ng  tenderness  dimmed  with  fatigue.  She 
:ed  at  her  foster  father,  crinkled  her  nose 
lim  and  said,  "Wouldn't  you  like  some 
ee,  father?  I'll  make  some  coffee  now,  for 
)f  us." 

Jane,"  whispered  Mrs.  Flint.  Jane  turned 
k  instantly  to  the  gray-faced  figure  on 
bed.  Mrs.  Flint  gathered  her  strength 
:ther.  The  oxygen  tent  over  her  did  not 
:ure  her  effort  to  speak.  "You  mustn't 
:et,  Jane.  You're  to  see  Mrs.  Halleck  and 
Dobbs  at  nine  o'clock.  He  must  leave 
ly." 

All  right,  mother."  Jane  smiled  at  her 
her,  such  a  radiant  smile  that  Bob's  own 
)at  hurt.  He  had  forgotten  Mr.  Dobbs. 
Cib  went  home,  took  a  cold  shower  and 
into  clean  clothes  and  went  to  work.  When 
ot  home  at  noon ,  his  mother  was  there  and 
nswer  to  his  look  she  said: 
Mrs.  Flint  is  a  little  better.  But  she  is  in 
a  siege.  If  she  makes  it  this  time,  it  will 


By  Ernestine  Cubern  Beyer 

Sing  ho  for  the  organ  that's  playing 
Wherever  good  people  are 
straying! 
Its  out-of-tune  wheezes  embarrass 
the  breezes! 
"It's  springtime!"  it  seems  to  be 
saying. 


Sing  ho  for  the  spirited,  spunky. 

Mischievous,  moth-eaten  monkey! 
He  capers  and  waltzes  and  turns 
somersaultses. 
And  holds  out  his  hand  like  a 
flunky! 

Sing  hey  for  the  hand-organ  player! 
There's  nobody  poorer  yet  gayer! 
Yellow  his  sash  is,  and  black  his 

mustache  is — 
And  he's  happier,  far,  than  the 
mayor! 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


be  a  long  summer  day  before  she  can  do  any 
work.  She  might  live  for  a  while  if  she's  per- 
fectly quiet." 

"Mother,  did  Jane  see  Mr.  Dobbs?" 

"No,"  said  his  mother.  "But  he  came  to 
see  her.  She  told  him  she  could  not  accept 
the  offer  he  made  her.  She's  going  to  stay 
with  her  mother.  Her  father  can't  afford  the 
nurse  for  long.  The  nurse  is  going  to  teach 
Jane  how  to  care  for  her  mother  and  Jane  is 
going  to  stay  right  there  and  do  it.  Mr.  Dobbs 
told  Jane  he  would  give  her  until  fall,  but 
Jane  said  no.  As  long  as  her  mother  lives  " 

But  mother— that's  terrible !  You  don't 
approve  of  that,  do  you?  Couldn't  you  do 
anything  with  her?" 

Why  would  I  ?  Of  course  I  approve  of  it , " 
said  his  mother  indignantly.  "Mrs.  Flint, 
without  health  or  money  or  anything  but 
love,  took  Jane  and  made  a  daughter  of  her. 
I  would  expect  nothing  else  from  Jane,  either, 
knowing  her  as  I  do.  I  would  never  interfere." 

"She's  only  seventeen,"  protested  Bob. 
"At  her  age— the  housework,  the  care  of  an 
invalid,  the  anxiety  and  confinement,  the 
loss  of  her  big 
chance — I  don't  see 
how  you  can  sanction 
that!" 

"  Sometimes,  Bob, " 
said  his  mother,  "you 
sound  awfully  young, 
for  a  grown  man!" 

Bob  could  not  eat 
his  lunch.  He  called 
the  office  and  told 
them  he  would  be 
late.  He  went  to  the 
Flints'.  No  one  came 
to  the  door  and  he 
opened  the  screen 
and  went  in.  The 
modest  little  parlor 
was  empty,  he 
thought  at  first,  and 
then  he  saw  that  Jane 
was  sleeping  on  the 
couch.  She  was  curled 
up,  one  hand  under 
her  cheek.  But  of 
course !  She  had  given 
her  room  and  bed  to 
the  nurse.  She  would 
sleep  here  until  the 
nurse  left. 

Bob  went  over  and 
knelt  quietly  down  by 
the  couch  and  looked 
at  Jane.  She  slept 
soberly.  He  could  see 
now,  as  he  had  seen 
the  night  of  the  amateur  show,  the  fine,  clear 
line  of  her  jaw.  Her  mouth  was  soft,  but  her 
face  was  firm.  The  lashes  over  her  dark 
eyes — the  soft  hair  thrust  back  from  her  face. 
She  would  waken  presently,  re-energized.  He 
could  feel  the  strength  in  her,  the  elastic 
young  strength  and  courage.  Nothing  would 
move  her  from  the  course  she  had  set  and  she 
would  never  regret  it.  He  loved  her  with  all 
his  heart. 

Suddenly  her  eyes  opened  and  she  looked 
at  him  kneeling  there.  She  was  not  startled, 
but  accepted  his  presence  at  once,  and  nat- 
urally. But  she  put  out  a  hand  to  him  and 
her  voice  was  compassionate.  "Poor  Bob!" 
she  said.  "After  all  this  long  lonesome  winter, 
you're  going  to  have  to  wait  for  me!" 

"Never  fear,"  he  told  her,  "I'll  wait  for 
you — forever.  I  want  only  to  serve  you  now 
and  make  all  this  as  easy  as  I  can  for  you. 
I'll  be  right  at  your  hand,  Jane.  I  love  you." 

She  was  quite  grown  up,  he  realized.  He 
knew  now  how  she  would  always  be.  She 
would  cook  and  clean  and  scrub  floors  and 
bathe  her  mother  and  comb  her  hair,  and 
always  she'd  be  affectionate  and  tender. 
She'd  rush  about— so  young  and  full  of  love. 
His  heart  broke  to  think  of  her  doing  all  of  it. 
She  would  never  get  to  Hollywood.  She 
would  always  be  in  a  role  like  this.  And  she 
loved  him ! 

He  kissed  her  gently.  He  tucked  the  pillow 
more  comfortably  under  her  head.  "Rest 
now,  darling,"  he  said.  "In  a  little  while 
they'll  need  you— you  little  small  young 

thing!"  THE  END 
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WITH  A  CRAFTSPUN  SHOWER  ENSEMBLE 


"SAILBOAT"  Design 
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OR  PEEL 

FADEPROOF  DESIGNS 

SEAMS  ELECTRO-HEAT 
WELDED  FOR  PERMANENCE 
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BACKGROUND  COLORS 


FOR  A  BRIDAL  SHOWER,  a  Craftspnn"* 
Sllo^v^r  Curtain  of  f;ciuiine  Vinylito*  — 
matched  with  a  Craflspun  W  indow  (Curtain! 
I'hi.'i  ilislinclivo  design  li\-  l-urelle  (>uiid, 
w  idely  known  decorator,  lias  a  modern  (lair 
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"FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR  LACE" 


25^ 


Beoutifully  illustrated  book  on  Flower 
Arrangements  by  Mrs.  M.  Cochrane  Cole, 
nationally  known  authority.  Full-color  pic- 
tures, easy  directions  for  creating  beou- 
tiful  table  arrangements  the  year  'round. 


SCRANTON  LACE  COMPANY,  Dept.  L-3,  Scranlon,  Pa. 
Pleaso  send  me  "Flower  Arrangements  for  Lace"; 
I  enclose  25^  in  coin. 
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May, 


^tfvs  there  ^, 


.  .  .  and  naturally,  when  he  came  home  from  a  long  trip, 
Mrs.  T.  S.  was  very  happy — until  she  unpacked  his  bag. 

The  clean  white  shirts  he  took  away  always  came  back 
with  a  "mourning  band"  of  railroad  dust  ground  into 
the  collars  and  cuffs.  And  the  job  of  getting 
those. shirts  white  again  was  not  only  a  test  of 
wifely  devotion — it  tvas  very  hard  on  the  shirts. 

The  happy  ending  to  this  story  came  the  first  time 
Mrs.  T.  S.  tried  Fels-Naptha  Soap  Chips.  To  use  her 
own  words,  "I  never  had  any  white  shirts 
come  out  any  whiter — and  no  rubbing!" 

i 

P. S.— Golden  Fels-Naptha  Soap  gives  you 
THE  EXTRA  WASHING  HELP  of  TWO  CLEANERS— 
'    MILD,  GOLDEN  SOAP  and  ACTIVE  NAPTHA  .  .  . 

this  better  laundry  soap  turns  out 
cleaner,  whiter  washes  in  less  time, 
with  less  hard  work.  Look  for 
the  Fels-Naptha  Bar  or 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  Chips 
next  time  you're 
out  shopping. 


MADE  IN  PHIU. 
BV  PELS  &C0. 
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GOLdEN  BAR  OR  GOLDEN  CHIPS 


Fels-Naptha  Soap 


BANISHES  "TATTLE-TALE  GRAY' 


Maeve  and  Little  Sister  wait  politely  to  go  with  us — no  matter  where  it  is. 


By  GLADY  S  TABER 


SAVING  steps  or  no,  I  cannot  make  up  a 
bed  by  doing  one  side  completely  and 
then  whipping  just  once  to  the  other 
side  and  finishing  the  thing.  I  get 
clumps  of  unreconstructed  blankets  in  the 
middle.  I  get  one  sheet  way  up  by  the  head- 
board and  the  other  end  midway  to  the 
footboard.  And  I  know  I  am  wearing  my 
life  away  with  all  that  circling  the  thing  so 
warily  as  I  smooth  and  tuck. 

In  my  own  free-wheeling  way,  I  can  get 
a  meal  in  just  a  few  minutes.  And  clean  up 
a  room  pretty  fast  too.  I  get  tired,  but  oh, 
the  luxury  then  of  curling  up  on  the  couch 
by  the  open  fire  with  a  couple  of  dogs  and 
a  cat,  a  copy  of  Crusade  in  Europe,  and  a 
bowl  of  popcorn.  Maybe  it  wouldn't  be  such 
a  luxury  if  I  weren't  tired  first! 

As  far  as  cooking  goes,  I  do  a  good  many 
timesaving  things,  but  they  don't  involve 
measuring  my  motions.  They  involve  cook- 
ing double  of  most  dishes,  assembling 
ahead  materials  for  varied  salads  on  differ- 
ent days,  freezing  whole  meals,  keeping  a 
shelf  of  special  supplies  for  emergency  com- 
pany meals,  and  filling  a  casserole  comer  in 
the  refrigerator.  A  cup  of  rice,  a  few  peas,  a 
bit  of  gravy,  a  small  dish  of  tomatoes — 
so  many  leftovers  make  elegant  casseroles. 

It  was  also  an  attempt  at  efficiency  that 
urged  us  to  get  the  favorite  recipes  in  the 
book,  Stillmeadow  Kitchen.  And  now, 
alas,  a  whole  new  shelf  is  piled  with  bits  of 
paper  and  scraps  of  letters  with  new  and 
wondrous  recipes,  so  I  still  hunt  like  a  mad- 
woman when  I  want  to  make  Florence 
Brodman's  Strawberry  Glaze  Pie.  It  will  be 
under  Mushroom  and  Shrimps  with  Wine, 
probably.  (I  do  not  mean  to  be  this  way,  it 
is  just  a  bom  trait.)  The  bcx)k  itself  is  so 
jammed  with  extra  recipes  that  every  time 
I  open  it  a  whole  mass  falls  out. 

The  Strawberry  Glaze  Pie  is  worth  any- 
body's time.  This  is  it: 

In  a  double  boiler  put  6  tablespoons 
flour,  %  cup  sugar,  teaspoon  salt,  and 
slowly  add  \  cups  milk.  C<x)k  over  lx)il- 
ing  water,  stirring  constantly  until  mixture 
thickens.  Then  ctK)k  \r>  rniniiles  with  oc- 
casional stirring.  AfUIa  litllcof  tluiiiixtiirc 


to  beaten  yolks  of  2  eggs,  then  return  ; 
to  boiler  and  cook  2  minutes — stirring, 
seems  like  a  lot  of  stir,  but  isn't  when  y( 
get  at  it.  Cool,  and  add  I'^i  teaspoons  v 
nilla  and  3^  cup  whipped  cream. 

Fill  a  baked  pastry  shell  with  this  mixtur, 
Drain  a  box  of  frozen  strawberries  and  ki 
berries  on  top  of  the  cream  filling.  Mix 
cup  sugar  and  3  tablespoons  cornstarch  fi 
every  lH  cups  of  juice.  Cook  juice  ar 
sugar  and  cornstarch  until  thick,  and  poi 
over  the  berries  to  make  the  glaze  {lH  cuj 
juice  glazes  a  nine-inch  pie). 

Serve,  as  if  this  weren't  already  enougl 
with  whipped  cream. 

This  is  the  most  delicious  and  satisfyir 
pie — and  if  you  want  to  serve  it  for  a  b  i 
dinner,  you  can  make  two  pies  and  vai 
them  by  adding  3  ^  cup  coconut  to  the  cu 
tard  and,  instead  of  the  berries  and  juiC' 
simply  top  the  pie  with  a  meringue  of  tl 
egg  whites  and  sugar,  and  bake  as  you  woul 
any  meringue. 

Tliis  pie  is  so  rich,  and  yet  so  fight,  tha, 
it  makes  a  perfect  finale  for  a  Sunda 
dinner  in  May,  and  it  gives  you  a  chanci 
to  use  up  a  box  of  last  year's  frozen  berrie; 
before  the  new  crop  is  in  too. 

Living  in  an  old  pre-Revolutionary  houst 
is  fun,  but  there  are  times  when  our  moderr 
ideas  make  things  hard.  Currently  Jill  is  re- 
covering from  a  bout  with  the  stairs.  I  goti 
the  idea  that  we  needed  a  good  stair  carpet. 
The  stairs,  like  all  those  in  houses  of  our 
period,  are  like  an  enclosed  ladder  bounding 
up  sharply,  and  so  narrow  that  you  can 
brush  the  wall  at  either  side.  Long  ago  we 
fastened  a  ship's  rope  from  Provincetown  to 
the  left  wall,  as  a  handy  way  to  help  mari- 
ners attain  the  upper  deck. 

The  stairs  were  spattered,  and  had  to  be 
repainted  every  season.  A  carpet  would  be 
fine,  I  thought,  and  ordered  enough.  A  set  of 
metal  rails  came  with  it,  to  fasten  across  the 
treads  and  hold  the  carpet  in  place.  Also 
puffy  cushions  to  go  under  the  carpet. 

Jill  had  an  extra  iialf  hour  the  day  it  ail 
came.  She  lugged  tlie  roll  to  tlie  top  of  the 
(ContinunI  <itt  l'ap.e  IS  ^) 
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IT'S  HIRE... 

\  really  new  and  amazing  washing  development! 

The  G-E  All-Automatic  Washer! 


Does  the  complete  washing  and 
damp-drying  job  all  by  itself  — 
with  one  setting  of  the  dial! 

IHE  General  Electric  All-Automatic  Washer  is  MORE 
than  simply  a  new  washer. 

a  sensational,  new  washing  development — a  completely 
tomatic  washer  that  will  save  you  more  work  than  you 
ST  thought  possible. 

Think  of  this:  You  simply  pop  your  clothes  into  the 
sneral  Electric  All-Automatic  Washer,  set  the  dial! 
at's  all! 

This  new  kind  of  \vasher  runs  through  these  six  steps 
a  perfect  wash,  all  by  itself: 

1 .  Automatically  soaks  clothes  (if  you  set  it  to 
include  soaking)  with  famous  General  Electric 
"Activator*  washing  action,"  then  empties  soak 
water. 

2.  Mixes  hot  and  cold  water  automatically  to  se- 
lected washing  temperature  — flows  wash  water 
through  soap  dispenser. 

3.  Washes  clothes  with  "Activator  action";  self- 
cleaning  filter  screens  catch  the  dirt  and  lint. 

4.  Rinses  thoroughly  with  "Activator  action"  in 
constantly  filtered,  constantly  circulating  water. 

5.  Spins  clothes  in  General  Electric's  high-speed 
spinner  xmtil  most  pieces  are  dry  enough  to  be 
ironed  at  once. 

6.  Automatically  shuts  off,  saving  rinse  water  for 
next  soak  or  wash;  or  turn  the  control  and  it  emp- 
ties, shuts  off  automatically. 

(t  your  retailer  show  you  these  and  the  dozens  of  other 
artling  new  features  of  the  G-E  All-Automatic  Washer. 
Then,  you'll  understand  why  we  ask:  How  can  any  woman 
iss  up  seeing  this  wonderful,  new  G-E  All-Automatic  Washer? 
eneral  Elertric  (Company,  Bridgeport  2,  (lonnectiriil. 

IL  THIS  AN6  famed  G-E  DEPENDABILITY! 


DARING  5-YEAR  PROTECTION  PLAN 
GOES  WITH  WASHER! 

Includes  one-year  warranty  on  entire 
washer — plus  four-year  protection  on 
"sealed-in-oil"  driving  mechanism  on 
washer  used  for  household  use.  You  can 
put  your  confidence  in  General  Electric. 


EXTRA  worksaving,  clean-washing  features! 

Portable.  No  lM)lliiifr  down.  Ideal  halaneo  suppresses 
vibration.  It  soaks,  washes,  and  rinses  in  enough 
water  to  keep  your  clothes  completely  iuimersed. 


I  )iss<>lves  soap  thoroughly  —  no  soap  streaks.  Can  be 
opcraled  manually  for  blankets  and  fineries.  Coun- 
ler-heigbl  (op  opening.  "Sealed-in-oil  "driving  mech- 
anism needs  no  oiling.  *Rcg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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You've  waited  long  enough 
for  that  new  carpet! 


m 

BIGELOW 

Rugs  -  Carpets 


Now  let  your  Bigelow  dealer  show  you 
what  you've  been  missing! 


A  whole  wide  world  of  choice  is  yours  at  your  Bigelow  dealer's..' 
Elegant  traditional  motifs.  Gay  young  modern  designs.  Rich-looking 
sculptured  effects.  Solid  shades  in  exquisite  textures!  Pick  your 
Bigelow  from  a  whole  garden-full  of  colors  .  .  .  and  colors  that  never 
grew !  Today—have  the  fun  oj  finding  your  favorite  Bigelow  Carpet! 

Above:  k  wonderfully  adaptable  small-pattern  carpet,  Bigelow's 
Fervak  9424.  Around  $7.50  a  sq.  yd.* 

Prices  to  please  your  husband !  Before  he  says.  "Yes,  we  need  a  new 
carpet,  but . . .'"  just  tell  iiim  tiiis. .  .you  have  a  wide  choice  of  Bigelow 
beauties  in  every  price  range.  And  whatever  you  pay  for  your 
Bigelow  .  .  .  from  $5.95  a  sq.  yd.  to  a  luxury-loving  $18.95,  you  can't 
find  a  finer  value!  Today  —  compare  with  other  carpets! 

Left:  The  essence  of  luxury  underfoot— Bigelow's  deep,  pillow-soft 
Sonata  2103-3545.  About  $18.95  a  sq.  yd.* 

For  name  of  your  local  Bigelow  dealer,  call  Western  Union  by 
number.  Ask  for  operator  25,  r 


A  beautiful  future  that's  woven  right  in !  Those  famous 
Bigelow  good  looks  begin  on  the  sheep's  back,  with  top- 
quality  imported  wools.  They're  carefully  blended  for 
impressive  richness  and  year-after-year  wear  .  .  .  care- 
fully treated  to  retain  their  natural  springiness  under- 
foot. Today— let  your  Bigelow  dealer  show  you  what  an 
all-round-wonderful  buy  you  get  with  a  Bigelow  Carpet! 

Right:  Bigelow's  Glentwist  94040.  Permaset  for  long- 
lasting  beauty.  About  $10.95  a  sq.  yd.* 

*Slightly  higher  in  the  West 


Bigelow 

Rugs  and  Carpets 


rrv-^?^       lieauly  you  can  see . . . 
^        fjuality  you  can  trust 
N  wooi  •  • '  since  1H23 
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I!  (Continued  from  Page  180) 
came  down  to  get  the  hammer,  and 
distantly  went  up  to  investigate,  and 
I  whoosh  Esme  and  the  carpet  rolled 
lly  down  to  the  first  floor.  Esme 
at  the  thing  with  surprise  and  made 
■emarks  in  Siamese.  Jill  rolled  up  the 
and  lugged  it  back  upstairs.  She 
the  top  down. 
.  ^rods  were  just  the  width  of  the  treads, 

e  httle  hooks  to  slide  them  in  went  in 
The  only  catch  was  that  once  the  two 
were  in,  there  was  no  way  on  earth  to 
i.  rods  inside.  Because  of  the  walls!  I 
ted  cup  hooks  instead  of  the  closed 
,  but  Jill  didn't  cotton  to  the  idea  of 
oks  on  the  stairs. 

a  modem  open  staircase,  the  rods 
are  pushed  outside  the  banister,  slid 
I  there  you  are.  But  since  the  rods 
not  fold  or  bend,  there  was  an  ab- 
impasse.  For  two  days  Jill  worked  at 
oblem;  meanwhile,  the  carpet  rolled 
;very  little  while  and  nobody  could  go 
■s  at  all  except  Esme. 
;11,"  said  Jill,  "if  you  don't  mind  my 
the  house  down,  I  can  lay  the  carpet 
I  guess  it's  house  or  carpet;  which  do 
ally  want?" 

he  end,  after  a  few  trips  to  the  village, 
ed  finishing  nails,  drove  them  in,  held 
ds  to  the  treads,  bent  the  nails  over 

rard  and  got  the  thing  stapled  in  place. 

ce   the   puffs  are 

y  large  for  our  i^^H^^mmg 
stairs,  you  rise  to 

pper  floor  in  a  series 

thfiO^bounds,  and  it 

rerylovely.  And,  de- 

l  in  the  struggle,  the 

'lOuse  has  resigned 

If  to  the  modern 

hness. 

May  we  get  all  kinds 

ather.  We  often  have 

lit  the  furnace  on, 

he  next  day  it  will  be 

d  and  hot  as  fire.  One 

re  eat  in  the  garden 

ithe  narcissus  is  out, 

he  next  we  sit  by  the 
■fire  and  toast  our  toes, 
't  it  is  apple-blossom 
.h.  All  over  the  green-  g^Hm^^^H 
lills  and  in  the  little 
ys,  the  old  apple  trees  are  young  with 
•and-white  drifts  of  bloom.  There  may 
Dmething  lovelier  in  the  world  some- 
e,  but  I  can't  think  what  it  would  be.  It 
ecstasy  of  blossoming.  In  itself,  it  is  no 
'r  than  the  redbud  in  Virginia,  or  the 
-•cod,  but  part  of  the  glorj-  is  that  it 
is  after  a  New  England  winter  has  chilled 
x)nes. 

le  land  has  been  bare  in  March,  delicate 
1  in  April,  and  suddenly  everywhere  you 
,  the  dazzling  sweetnes»-of  apple  blos- 
5  fills  the  air.  Every  old  gray-stone  wall 
s  a  leaning  branch  of  pink  and  white, 
the  old  orchard  is  carpeted  with  violets 
roofed  with  rosy  color, 
ow  and  then  we  find  morels  there,  in  vio- 
ime.  These  spong\'  conelike  mushrooms 
Jl  too  rare,  and  oh,  how  delicious  dipped 
itter  and  broiled !  It  is  a  mistake  to  hunt 
1  accompanied  by  cockers.  Morels  won't 
d  a  pounce;  they  are  too  delicate. 

s  possible  to  go  outside  the  gate  and 
;  the  cockers  behind,  but  an  Irish  setter 
lifferent  affair.  The  only  way  to  go  any- 
•e  without  Maeve  is  to  let  her  get  in  the 
She  will  sit  half  a  day  in  the  car.  Jill  says 
pretends  she  is  driving, 
is  strange  how  all  the  dogs  know  in- 
tly  if  we  plan  to  go  anywhere,  even  if  it 
)  more  than  run  to  the  village  for  the 
.  Half  a  dozen  cockers  may  be  asleep 
nd  the  house,  and  suddenly  they  are  all 
anized  into  action.  Little  Sister  and  Linda 
from  the  sofa.  Honey  pokes  a  golden 
around  the  comer  of  the  bed.  Flyer 
es  wildly  to  the  wood  basket  and  seizes 
ize  to  bring  us.  He  is  one  Indian  forever 
ing  gifts.  The  cockers  mill  around  in  the 
ways,  but  Maeve  will  be  already  lifting 
atch  on  the  front  one  (which  is  the  right 
of  course)  and  whooping  out  to  the  road. 


FORSYTHIA 

^  Forsythia  was  discovered  by 
T  ^'r.  Robert  Fortune  in  a 
garden  in  China  and  in  the 
Province  of  Chekiang.  He 
brought  it  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  England.  v*here  it 
was  given  the  name  of  a 
famous  horticulturist.  ]VIr. 
\^  illiamForsyth.whoservedas 
director  of  the  Royal  Garden 
of  Kensington  from  1737  to 
1804.  In  New  England,  for- 
sythia  is  sometimes  called 
"sunshine  bush"  or  "golden 
ball."  Like  the  lilac,  it  belongs 
to  the  olive  family. 

—SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 


When  we  are  going  to  leave  them  for  a 
whole  day,  we  take  the  most  elaborate  pre- 
cautions. We  secrete  purses,  gloves,  coats  and 
scarfs  in  the  front  room  and  close  the  door. 
We  plug  in  the  night  light  for  Honey  when 
nobody  is  looking,  so  if  it  gets  dark  before  we 
come  in,  it  won't  be  blank  dark.  We  shut  the 
stairway  door  casually  in  passing  by  so  Linda 
won't  be  able  to  give  in  to  her  baser  instincts 
and  chase  Esme  up  the  stairs.  Eventually  we 
do  get  away,  leaving  a  mort  of  absolutely 
broken  hearts  behind  us.  And  loud  in  our  ears 
echoes  the  banshee  wail  of  an  abandoned 
Irisher. 

But  oh,  when  we  return,  the  scurryings 
and  swishings  and  skidding  of  mgs!  The 
bounds  and  leaps  and  the  plump  loping  about 
of  Honey!  Wonderful  welcome,  and  what 
better  place  to  come  to  than  a  house  of  cockers 
and  cats  and  setter?  It  is  such  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  well  loved ! 

This  summer  Linda  and  Little  Sister  and 
Hildegarde  and  Melody,  if  there  is  time  for  her 
bmshing  up,  are  due  to  go  to  the  dog  shows 
and  tr>'  for  their  CDX  degrees.  Life  being  the 
way  it  is,  the  triumphs  of  last  summer  when 
they  won  their  CD's  are  far  behind  and  for- 
gotten. Maeve  is  still  occupied  with  her  CD, 
being  younger  and  only  starting  her  career. 

Anyone  who  doubts  that  dogs  love  obe- 
dience work  and  shows  ought  to  see  the  real 
hugger-mugger  that  goes  on  on  show  days. 

We  can  hardly  eat  our 
■■^^■^■i  breakfast,  for  the  small  fry 
are  hurrying  us  off,  and 
woe  to  us  when  we  have  to 
leave  Melody  orHildegarde 
at  home.  They  all  want  to 
go  to  every  show.  The  car 
windows  are  smudged  all 
summer  from  eager  noses 
as  they  travel  back  and 
forth.  Sister's  little  dumb- 
bell and  Maeve's  large 
training  collar  and  the  vac- 
uum kit  and  the  feeding 
pans  all  rattle  around  on 
the  floor.  Hildegarde  sits 
up  front  because  she  gets 
nervous  in  traffic.  Linda 
rides  on  the  shelf  in  back 
where  she  can  see  better. 
■■■■■HI  Maeve  sits  with  her  arms 
elegantly  crossed  and  as 
much  of  her  nose  as  possible  out  the  window. 
Somehow  she  gets  the  air  of  a  Gibson  girl, 
feminine  but  healthy,  vigorous  in  a  lady- 
like way. 

There  is  enough  to  do  in  May,  its  own 
kinds  of  jobs.  The  barbecue  to  open,  the 
summerhouses  to  clean  and  polish,  the  studio 
haymow  to  reconvert  from  winter  dog-jump- 
ing center  to  writers'  and  sketchers'  and 
readers'  retreat.  And  the  lawn  furniture, 
which  is  especially  shabby  this  year,  to  be 
repaired,  painted  or  bumed  up  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  garden  seems  to  burgeon  with  weeds 
as  soon  as  it  is  planted.  The  fresh  earth  smells 
good  as  the  weeds  come  out.  The  rosy  rhu- 
barb and  lucent  green  asparagus  are  ready  to 
gather.  Asparagus  on  toast  with  plain  melted 
sweet  butter,  and  rhubarb  sauce  for  dessert, 
is  a  spring  supper. 

Also,  we  can  begin  to  load  the  freezer.  The 
youngest  tips  of  asparagus  and  the  first  shoots 
of  rhubarb  make  the  best  frozen  products. 

The  evenings  are  longer  now,  just  right  for 
pottering  around  the  yard,  although  not  yet 
warm  enough  to  sit  under  the  trees.  Some- 
times we  drive  through  the  valley  past  the 
little  white  villages.  Men  and  women  and 
children  are  out,  the  older  folk  raking  or 
weeding,  the  children  playing  jackstones  on 
the  steps  or  jumping  up  and  down  in  that 
purposeful  aimlessness  of  children. 

All  over  America,  families  are  doing  just 
the  same,  supper  being  finished.  And  at  such 
an  hour,  I  feel  one  can  hold  the  whole  of 
America  in  the  curved  fingers  of  a  lifted  hand. 
Surely  this  is  our  land,  families  at  home  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  and  bountiful  summer 
ahead.  This  is  the  meaning  of  our  democracy, 
and  let  it  never  again  be  threatened. 

How  silvery  the  moon  hangs  in  the  night 
sky  above  the  stilled  fountains  of  the  apple 
blossoms!  the  end 
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No  dragons  or  fairy  queens  in  this  bed- 
time story. 

It's  a  strictly-for-i;rownups  story  that 
Mrs.  Wood  Sanford  of  Homewood,  Illi- 
nois, was  "driven"  to  write  us  after  she 
read  a  recent  Pequot  Sheet  advertisement. 

"I  think  you  deserve  to  hear 
about  my  Pequot  crib  sheets. 
In  and  out  of  the  wash  con- 
tinuously, those  six  sheets 
lasted  through  my  daughter's 
crib  years.  Then  straight 
through  her  brother's,  too." 

And  Mrs.  Sanford  mentions  another  im- 
portant point  to  remember  when  compar. 
ini;  wearing  qualities  . . .  the  number  of 
sheets  in  use: 
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"The  fact  that  I  had  only  6, 
and  two  of  them  are  still 
fresh  and  white  and  whole, 
makes  my  bedtime  story  even 
better." 

Made  for  Years  oj  Extra  Wear 

You  simply  can't  beat  Pequot  liigli-cnunt, 
plus-service  muslins  ...  for  crisp,  fresh 
appearance,  for  smooth,  close-woven  soft- 
ness, for  year-in,  year-out  wear  tiiat  makes 
tliem  a  real  value.  Pequot  plus-service 
muslins... America's  most  pcq)ular  sheets 
.  .  .  are  made  to  out  near  any  other  sheet 
you  can  buy  at  any  price. 

Pequot  Mills,  Salem,  Massachusetts 
Also  makers  oj  Pequot  Fine  Combed  Percales 


p—  80  goocf- looking  -..  so  long-weanng 


Projecting  siie  labs  for  Doub/c-tape  selvages  to  give 
quirk  finding  on  the  shelf.        extra  strength. 


PEQUDT 
SHEETS 

High-count  muslins  have  the  thread 
count  and  >«eigbt  that  give 
the  lonoe&t  sen  ice. 
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As  modern  as  the  art  of  tomorrow 


'  tONVOM.  INC 


a  colorful  new  perfume 
by  YARD  LEY 


Lotus  Perfume,  $5.00  to  $17.50.  Cologne,  $1.50  and  $2.50. 
Sachet,  $1.50.  Dusting  Powder,  $1.65.  Plus  tax. 

Vardley  produC,  „„  America  r,„.„  ,„      „  3     „„„  eo.b.nin,  ..po„.d  .„d  doa,..,.c  .n,.dl.„K  V.,,,..  0,  Lo„„„„,  ,„o..  m  rm  A.„...,  N.V.C. 
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Distinguished  stage  stars  Helen  Hayes,  Jose  Ferrer;  beautiful  models;  top-flight  illustrators  Jon 

A  Workshop  Housewarming 


Shows  our  skyscraper  home 
and  conducts  a  backstage  tour 
to  tell  you  what  we  do,  and  how. 


Bright  lights  outside,  luminaries 
within.  John  Dall,  Broadway  and 
movie  star,  chats  with  Mrs.  Gould. 


i 


I^;ft  to  right:  Wilhcla  (^isiuiian, 
Dawn  Oowoll  Norman,  Nora 
0'l^;ary  looking  (juite  as  chic 
and  attractive  as  their  models. 

The  rector  came  to  tea.  Alice 
HIinn  pr)ur8  and  the  silver  gleams 
against  white  lilacs  and  stock,  a 
foil  for  pretty  fac;es  at  the  party. 


Whitcomb,  Coby  Whitmore  are  guests  of  Editors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould. 


HELEN  HAYES  had  powdered  sugar  down  the  front  of 
her  gown  from  nibbling  hot  doughnuts  in  our  experi- 
mental kitchen.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  expertly  turning 
switches  in  the  all-electric  laundry.  Peering  into  ovens  and 
explaining  how  he  was  building  himself  a  new  super  de- 
luxe kitchen  was  actor  and  amateur  chef  Jose  Ferrer.  John 
Gunther  was  fascinated  by  the  automatic  dishwasher.  The 
occasion:  a  housewarming  for  Journal  contributors  and 
friends  at  the  newly  remodeled  Workshop  in  Rockefeller 
Center,  New  York  City. 

Since  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  invite  the  4,275,000 
of  you  who  buy  the  Journal  to  the  party,  you  are  hereby 
invited  to  make  the  same  tour  of  inspection  of  our  home 
via  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  Here  you  will  meet  the 
editors  who  help  you  to  make  your  job  as  homemaker  what 
it  should  be — the  most  meaningful  and  satisfying  work  in 
the  world. 

You  arrive  at  the  thirty-first  floor  of  the  RKO  Building, 
with  its  magnificent  view  of  the  Hudson,  the  great  ship 
docks  and  the  bustling  panorama  of  America's  largest 
city.  Here  in  the  penthouse  are  the  attractive  Journal 
entertainment  and  dining  rooms  (photographed  in  color 
on  Pages  204  and  205  of  this  issue)  where  the  Editors,  Bruce 
and  Beatrice  Gould,  interview  at  breakfast  or  lunch  such 
divergent  personalities  as  Prof.  Alfred  Kinsey,  Lady  Astor. 
Eve  Curie  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Here  editors'  offices  sing 
with  colors  like  "hot  pink,"  moss  green  and  black  violet. 
Here  are  the  spacious  modern  and  experimental  kitchens 
and  laundries  of  the  food  and  household  departments. 

Down  on  the  twenty-ninth  floor  of  the  RKO  Building 
are  other  editors'  workshops.  The  week  before  closing  dale 
you  might  find  the  Interior  Decorating  Editor  on  the  door 
cutting  out  slip  covers  while  her  assistant  paints  lamp 
shades,  the  Fashion  Editor  about  to  dash  out  to  calch  the 
Super  Clii<;f  to  California  for  early-summer  fashions,  and 
the  Architectural  Editor  surrounded  by  heaps  of  camera 
er|ui[)mcnl,  just  hack  from  photographing  two  historic 
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Virginia  homes  near  Williamsburg  for  a  future  Journal. 
And  like  a  steady  song  in  the  background  you  would  hear 
the  whir  of  sewing  machines  as  another  Jourival  dress 
pattern  is  born. 

Few  department  editors  are  ever  at  their  desks  more  than 
two  weeks  a  month.  On  How  America  Lives  assignments 
they  have  personally  visited  over  125  families  in  as  many 
towns  and  cities — sometimes  staying  a  week  or  longer  with 
each — studying  their  problems  with  the  view  of  learning 
your  problems,  and  trying  to  help  solve  them  according  to 
each  family's  needs,  desires  and  pocketbooks,  whether  it 
be  steelworker  or  millionaire.  At  the  start  of  the  series 
nearly  nine  years  ago,  Executive  Editor  Mary  Bass  herself 
covered  300,000  miles  selecting  and  interviewing  families. 
Ruth  Matthews  is  now  the  assistant  editor  who  acts  as 
talent  scout  for  Journal  families,  traveling  by  chartered 
plane,  if  necessary,  to  find  America's  most  typical  homes  for 
this  popular  feature.  From  three  to  six  families  are  inter- 
viewed extensively  for  every  one  selected;  none  of  them  is 
paid;  and  of  course  no  family  is  chosen  which  does  not 
enter  into  the  idea  with  wholehearted  enthusiasm. 

Often  when  editors  are  absent  from  their  desks,  and  not 
flying  about  the  countryside,  they  are  "in  the  market" — 
New  York  City  being  one  of  the  best  and  largest  sources  of 
all  the  thousands  of  articles  a  family  may  have  to  choose 
from  during  a  lifetime.  The  Interior  Decorating  Editor,  for 
instance,  sees  all  the  new  furniture  and  rugs  and  fabrics  in 
New  York — both  wholesale  and  retail — four  times  a  year, 
walking  as  much  as  twenty  miles  a  day  and  carrying  tucked 
under  her  arm  an  extra  pair  of  shoes. 

The  Workshop  was  first  opened  in  1935  and  now,  with 
the  end  of  most  wartime  shortages,  has  been  brought  com- 
pletely up-to-date.  The  main  Journal  editorial  offices  are 


Photography  Editor  Morris 
and  Art  Director  Fink  obvi- 
ouslyappreciate  Selene  Mahri, 
glamorous  blond  cover  girl. 
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Executive  Elditor  Mary  Bass,  Taylor 
Caldwell,  novelist,  Mr.  Gould  and 
Roger  Butterfield  (see  June  How  Amer- 
ica Lives)  enjoy  Workshop  canapes. 


Rubbing  elbows  at  the  party  are  art- 
ists and  authors  of  31  JOURNAL  best 
sellers  of  past  six  years.  Alex  Ross, 
below,  illustrated  Marquand's  last. 


Al  Parker,  cover  artist  who  originated 
Mother  and  Daughter  series  for  JOUR- 
NAL, with  pretty  model  Kathy  Dennis, 
who  wears  a  suit  from  fashion  pages. 


Mrs.  Gould  shows  the  Curtis 
president,  Walter  D.  Fuller, 
why  our  coffee  is  so  famous, 
while  Louise  Benjamin  pours. 


At  8:50  A.M.  sliarp,  the  secretaries;  sign  in, 
looking  fresh  and  smart.  Some  become  ed- 
itorial discoveries,  marriage  rate  is  high. 


It's  a  Colorful  Workshop 

Flooded  with  sunlight,  ivith  a  vista  of 
sky  line,  rivers,  ships  and  Central  Park, 

a  beehive  of  busy,  talented  personality, 
reflected  in  streamlines  and  in  chintz 


in  Philadelphia,  where  all  manuscripts  are  read,  articles  edited, 
and  the  magazine  is  printed. 

New  York  was  chosen  for  the  Workshop  because  it  is  the  hub  of 
fashions,  beauty,  home  decoration,  architecture  and  housewares 
industries.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  workshop  which  duplicates 
as  closely  as  possible  an  actual  home  where  food  can  be  prepared 
and  served,  clothes  washed,  floors  scrubbed.  Thus,  the  sum  total 
of  what  is  new,  reliable  and  good  in  methods  as  well  as  in  equip- 
ment can  be  passed  on  to  our  readers. 

As  Nora  O'Leary  says,  "You  will  never  find  us  saying,  'All  you 

have  to  do  is  '  because  we  do  everything  ourselves  and  know 

how  hard  it  is."  For  instance,  every  single  pattern  photographed 


on  Miss  O'Leary's  pages  has  been  cut  out  and  fitted  by  the 
Pattern  Editor  herself.  The  same  philosophy  holds  true  with  all 
other  Journal  pages — everything  we  tell  you  to  do  has  been  tried 
out,  not  once  but  many  times,  in  the  Journal's  own  Workshop. 

A  department  page  is  originally  conceived  from  three  to  six 
months  before  publication,  when  the  various  editors  present  their 
ideas  for  approval  to  the  Goulds.  From  the  department  editors' 
first  conference  with  Mary  Bass,  who  heads  up  the  Workshop,  to 
the  final  appearance  of  the  page,  the  Goulds  on  the  two  days  a 
week  they  spend  in  the  New  York  editorial  offices  (balance  of  the 
week  at  Philadelphia  headquarters)  check  it  all  down  the  line, 
from  samples  of  fabrics  to  sketches  to  copy  outlines. 


Editors  Bruce  and  Beatrice  Gould  meet  with  writers 
and  artists  in  the  Workshop,  often  suggest  subjects, 
help  develop  ideas.  Here  Al  Parker  scores  hit  with 
new  Mother  and  Daughter  cover.  Models  were 
his  own  wfe.  small  daughter  and  ruddy-haired  son. 


The  Goulds  divide  their  week  between  Pliihidclphia  hca(l(|uarl('r.sand  theN 
York  Workshop  where,  in  a  wood-pancied  rfKim,  Mr.  (ioidd  negolialc» 
ftucli  sc(»opM  as  John  P.  Marquand's  popidar  new  novel,  Point  of  No  Hetu 


Tuesday  is  staft"  meeting  day;  policies  are  discussed  with  associate  editors  in  Mr.  Gould's  office.  Dick  Pratt  (left  center),  gets  tips  for  Journal  About  Town. 


To  illustrate  the  intense  interest  the  Goulds  take  in  every  aspect 
of  homemaking:  A  new  washable  wallpaper  was  being  considered  for 
one  of  the  kitchen  pages.  Mrs.  Gould  expressed  skepticism  that  any 
wallpaper  near  to  stoves  and  sinks  would  wash  satisfactorily.  Accord- 
ingly, Margaret  Davidson,  Household  Editor,  retested  the  paper,  by 
tacking  a  piece  on  the  wall  and  splattering  it  with  fruit  juice,  coffee, 
bacon  grease,  butter  and  other  kitchen  stains,  allowed  it  to  dry  thor- 
oughly and  then  did  a  job  of  scrubbing  with  soap  and  water.  The 
paper  was  then  taken  off  the  wall  and  shown  to  Mrs.  Gould.  Since 
it  showed  no  greasy  stains  it  was  okayed  to  appear  on  a  Journal  page. 

From  their  farm  near  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  the  Goulds  divide 
their  week  between  the  Workshop  and  the  main  editorial  offices  in 
Philadelphia.  When  a  reporter  asked  Mrs.  Gould  recently  when  she 
first  became  interested  in  women's  magazines,  her  answer  revealed  a 
great  deal  of  the  basic  philosophy  behind  the  Journal: 


"I  used  to  feel  that  women's  magazines  were  edited  by  men  for 
some  insipid  imagined  female  and  not  for  real  flesh-and-blood  women. 
As  my  own  life  developed,  as  I  realized  more  and  more  the  complex- 
ity and  fascination  of  housekeeping  and  motherhood,  I  became  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  opportunity  of  women's  magazines — to 
interpret  the  present  world  fully  and  richly  in  women's  terms;  to 
bring  women  the  best  present  information  on  nutrition,  child  guid- 
ance, home  care,  marriage,  and  to  bring  them  also  stimulation  and 
fun  through  articles  and  fiction." 

To  bring  fiction  and  serious  articles  to  you  in  addition  to  home- 
making,  fashion  and  frivolity,  three  editors  rotate  with  outstretched 
hands  among  about  fifty  New  York  agents  and  forty  book-publishing 
houses  each  week.  Hugh  Kahler,  head  of  this  Journal  department, 
and  Managing  Editor  Laura  Lou  Brookman,  v/ho  cuts  the  novels 
down  to  magazine  size,  personally  read  at  least  half  of  the  4200  short 


Mrs.  Bass  and  Mrs.  Gould  "work  their  way" 
to  Philadelphia  from  New  York  every  Thurs- 
rlay  morning,  a  one-hour-forty-minute  trip. 


Hugh  Kahler  (left),  short-story  writer  and  novelist,  heads  fiction  staff,  in- 
cluding Mary  Lea  Page  and  Lonnie Coleman.  They  lunch  with  authors,  visit 
50  agents,  carry  whopping  bags  of  manuscripts  to  Philadelphia  for  reading. 


Quite  a  contrast  from  New  York's  skyscrapers 
are  the  Goulds'  offices  in  Piiiladelphia,  just 
across  from  historic  old  Independence  Square. 
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Wilhela  Cushman  goes  to  Paris  for 
fashion  openings  every  year  and  to 
California  or  Florida  twice  a  vear. 


The  Journal  Staff  Gets  Around 


We  visited  37  states  in  the  Union,  went  to  Paris, 
London  and  Lebanon  in  past  year;  remodeled  rooms 
in  12  actual  homes;  tested  960  recipes 


stories  and  550  book-length  novels  submitted  by  agents  every 
year.  This  does  not  include  the  hundreds  of  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted by  aspiring  authors,  all  of  which  receive  careful  readings. 
Of  the  55  short  stories  published  last  year,  9  were  from  authors 
whose  work  had  never  before  been  published. 

Reader  mail  at  the  Journal  is  an  industry  in  itself — thousands 
of  letters  arrive  each  year,  some  frantic,  some  humorous,  some 
really  bursting  with  excellent  ideas.  All  of  them  get  a  sympathetic, 
personal  answer. 

There  was  the  day  an  urgent  appeal  came  from  a  woman  ma- 
rooned in  the  mountains  of  California  53  miles  from  a  town  dur- 
ing the  bitter  weather  of  last  February.  Her  entire  winter's  supply 
of  canned  goods  had  frozen;  was  it  safe  to  eat?  A  telegram  dis- 
patcl»ed  that  day  from  the  Journal  assured  her  that  if  the  cans 
were  in  no  way  broken  the  contents  were  perfectly  safe. 

Some  readers  can't  wait  for  the  mails  and  pick  up  the  nearest 
telephone.  In  the  food  kitchen  the  phone  rings  all  day.  A  house- 
wife calls  frantically  that  she  has  been  beating  divinity  fudge  until 
she  can't  bend  her  arm  and  it  still  won't  harden.  (The  staff  advises 
starting  all  over  and  cooking  it  longer.)  Another  woman  phones 
that  her  husband  has  just  proudly  arrived  home  with  a  30-pound 
salmon  for  the  two  of  them;  what  should  she  do  with  it?  A  bride- 
to-be  phones  that  she  is  planning  to  serve  supper  to  200  friends 


on  her  wedding  day  all  by  herself;  how  should  she  go  about  it? 
("Give  up  the  idea,"  advises  the  horrified  staff.) 

Our  kitchens  differ  from  your  kitchen  at  home  mainly  in  that 
we  have  both  electric  and  gas  ranges  and  refrigerators,  with  plenty 
of  room  left  over  for  a  freezer.  They  are  also  fully  equipped  with 
measuring  devices,  stop  watches,  metered  service  and  scales,  so 
that  accurate  answers  can  be  found  to  questions  which  housewives 
can  only  guess  at.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  run  a  home  freezer? 
How  long  does  it  take  a  particular-type  range  to  heat  to  375°  F., 
and  how  constant  is  that  temperature  once  it  is  reached?  Does  it 
cost  more  to  bake  potatoes  on  top  of  the  range  or  in  the  oven? 

In  the  Journal  laundry  some  16  or  17  kitchen  uniforms,  85 
dish  towels  and  dozens  of  white  aprons,  as  well  as  soiled  "family 
washes,"  are  laundered  each  week.  When  in  New  York,  Mr.  Gould 
sends  his  shirts  to  the  Journal  laundry,  knows  at  firsthand 
whether  they  are  washed  and  ironed  with  just  the  right  amount  of 
starch  to  suit  a  man.  He  says  the  problem  has  been  solved  by 
Journal  tests  to  his  satisfaction,  and,  he  hopes,  for  millions  of 
Journal  husbands  too! 

Ann  Batchelder's  inimitable  personality  mirrors  her  own  ex- 
traordinarily zestful  and  adventurous  life.  She  had  been  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  country  postmistress,  poet,  actress  for  a  10-20-30- 
cent  road  company  (Nellie  the  Beautiful  Cloak  Model)  before  she 
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(  nually,  Ruth  Matthews  interviews  three  to  six  families 
from  Florida  to  Oregon  for  How  Amerira  Lives  articles. 
Here  she  vi^nts  the  Hunts,  Quaker  family  in  Pennsylvania. 


Effervescent  BifTy  Page  picks  lho.se  cartoons  for  Journal; 
above,  buys  one  from  top-not(;her  Ted  Key.  After  seeing 
sortie        in  one  day,  slif:  can  slill  iaiigli  al  liic  fnnnv  ones. 


I'ielure  journalism  is  an  important  part  of  our  magazine. 
John  Morris,  who  authors  scries  such  as  Yf)ur  America, 
i>  "shooting"  Cherokee  (]hicf  Moses  Walking  .Stick. 


Executive  Editor  Mary  Bass  heads  up  Journal  Workshop,  plans  pages  with 
department  editors  once  a  month.  Editor  Dawn  Norman  is  pleading  for  a 
"double  spread"  (two  pages)  for  pretty  new  hair-do's  in  a  summer  issue. 


was  30,  when  Alice  Blinn  came  upon  her  making  a  spectacular 
success  of  running  an  inn  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  On  her 
birthday  Miss  Batchelder  receives  birthday  cards  from  every  state 
in  the  Union  as  well  as  overseas.  Let  her  mention  somewhere  that 
as  a  child  she  loved  Tolman  apples,  and  a  box  is  on  its  way  from 
some  reader's  orchard.  Her  dislike  of  carrots  is  known  all  over  the 
country,  and  so  is  her  enthusiasm  for  water  cress! 

Before  a  Batchelder  food  spread  is  photographed  each  month  a 
meal  rehearsal  is  held  with  Miss  Batchelder,  Miss  Blinn  and  the 
rest  of  the  food  staff  on  hand.  Everyone  eats  and  criticizes  freely. 
Last-minute-changes  are  made.  Two  days  later,  the  entire  menu 
is  again  prepared,  the  stage  again  set,  and  her  actual  color 
photograph  taken.  Although  the  food,  by  the  time  the  picture  is 
taken,  is  cold,  it  is  generally  eaten! 

Louella  Shouer,  Food  Editor,  commutes  from  her  country 
place  80  miles  a  day  round  trip  to  supervise  the  cooking  activities 
on  the  Journal,  then  rushes  home  to  prepare  dinner  for  her  hus- 
band, a  ready  source  of  inspiration  for  her  Quick  and  Easys  for 


Because  few  readers  start  from  scratch,  buying  all  new  furniture,  our 
Decoration  Editor,  Henrietta  Murdock,  devotes  time,  effort  and  pages  to 
make-over  ideas,  buys  many  pieces  in  secondhand  sliops  or  at  auction. 


Pattern  Editor  Nora  O'Leary  drapes  material  for  a  dress  on  assist- 
ant, Marion  Plummer.  Her  well-equipped  workrooms  whir  with 
sewing  machines  and  ideas  you  will  see  in  Journal  pages  later. 


The  incredibly  lovely  old  houses  in  the  picture-article  series,  Re- 
gional Houses,  produced  headaches  aplenty  for  Architecture  Editor 
Pratt.  This  one  had  no  electric  wiring,  almost  a  must  for  cameras. 


Tension  mounts  as  the  meal  of  the  month  faces  the  camera.  Planning, 
tf'.-tin<r  and  tasting  are  over.  This  is  the  final  dress  rehearsal.  E<litors 
HatchflfifT.  Ulinn,  Shoiier,  Gray,  photof,'ra|iher  .Stuart  give  final  criticism. 
O.K.I  Stirifiil  f)ri  |ii(  turf  d;i\  llicrc's  alwavs  a  waiting  line  of  eager  eaters. 


Homemaking  in  Action 


Editors,  assistants  and  secretaries,  as  well  as 
readers,  find  the  food  and  bonscliold  drpartnienJs 

]Lclj)fiii  in  solving  tJieir  own  honienialdng  problem 


Tw  o.  Every  recipe  which  appears  in  the  Journal  is  prepared  in  the 
food  kitchen,  and  eaten  by  members  of  the  staff. 

Recipes  are  mostly  created  from  the  staff's  own  ideas,  often  in 
their  own  kitchens.  Once  Ann  Batchelder  was  sent  home  with  a 
bordering-on-pneumonia  cold.  She  phoned  right  back  to  say  that 
she  had  finally  hit  upon  the  now  popular  dressing  for  avocado — 
pickled  pearl  onions  and  cut-up  orange  in  French  dressing. 

The  staff  always  cocks  an  interested  ear  for  ideas  from  men. 
Mr.  Gould  on  a  trip  discovered  Death  Valley  Pie — a  double-decker 
pie  with  chocolate  and  rum-cream  layers.  Hugh  Kahler  learned  of 
a  good  quick-and-easy  fruitcake  from  canned  mincemeat  and 
gingerbread  mix. 

Mrs.  Gould  once  came  back  raving  about  the  pot  de  creme  she 
had  for  lunch  at  "21."  A  member  of  the  food  staff  was  dispatched 
to  the  restaurant  to  order  the  same  dish  and  to  try  and  figure  out  the 
recipe.  Then  seven  or  eight  different  varieties  of  the  dessert  were 
made  up  and  each  sampled  by  Mrs.  Gould,  until  an  exact  dupli- 
cate was  found  and  the  recipe  filed  away  for  use  on  a  Journal  page. 

The  Interior  Decorator's  work  is  frequently  done  in  actual 
homes,  Avhich  means  that  Henrietta  Murdock  contends  with  every 
headache  known  to  homeowners — ill-proportioned  rooms,  not 
enough  light,  hot-air  registers  which  cannot  be  concealed  by  car- 
pets, ugly  radiators,  exposed  pipes  and  the  rest. 

When  a  How  America  Lives  family  is  selected,  Miss  Murdock 
visits  them  for  several  days  to  discover  how  they  would  like  their 
living  or  dining  or  bedroom  to  look.  Sometimes  all  the  redecorat- 
ing is  done  on  the  spot.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  angles  of 
the  room  make  it  impossible  to  photograph,  she  will  have  a  carpen- 
Jjer  faithfully  reproduce  the  room  in  every  respect  in  the  Journal 
"loft"  on  61st  Street.  This  set  is  photographed  in  color,  and  later 
the  room  is  completed  in  the  family's  own  home,  an  exact  replica 
of  the  photograph,  by  the  time  an  issue  of  the  magazine  goes  on 
the  newsstands. 

Around  the  corner  from  Miss  Murdock's  office,  in  a  pale  green 
room  with  fragile  French  antiques  and  bowls  of  fresh  freesia  and 
white  tulips,  you  are  apt  to  find  Fashion  Editor  Wilhela  Cushman 
in  her  stockinged  feet  taking  photographs.  Her  helpers,  adjusting 
klieg  lights  or  holding  reflector  screens,  also  are  shoeless,  to  pre- 
vent marking  the  ten-foot-wide  roll  of  white  paper  which  provides 
a  background  for  the  model  and  extends  over  half  the  floor.  Mrs. 
Cushman,  a  perfectionist  in  all  her  employments,  which  have 
included  being  a  dress  designer  for  one  of  New  York's  biggest 
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Morning  conferences  with  Louella  Shouer  over  the  coffee  cups  are  everyday  oc- 
currences in  the  food  kitchen.  Hugh  Kahler  drops  in  with  a  recipe  idea.  This  morn- 
ing Mary  Bass  has  come  in  to  discuss  plans — perhaps  to  inquire  why  copy  is  late. 


On  this  morning  juicers  were  spotlighted  in  the  household  kitchen.  During  juicing, 
time  and  quantity  of  juice  are  recorded;  later  the  staff  will  gather  to  taste.  Other 
days  the  kitchen  is  a  proving  ground  for  many  kitchen  devices,  large  and  small. 


Midway  in  a  kitchen-remodeling  projei  t.  i-diiiirs  Nancy 
Crawford,  Margaret  Davidson  and  Elizabeth  Goetsch 
check  plans  on  location  and  consult  with  builders. 
Topsy-turvy  now,  it  will  be  beautiful  and  workable. 


Scorched  on  purpose!  These  patterns  of  heat  tell 
Jeanne  Scnbner  how  evenly  irons  heat.  Temperature 
records  and  home-slyle  ironing  complete  study  of 
irons — a  small  part  of  activity  with  laundry  appliances. 


Measuring  and  regulating  devices,  shown  with  a  toaster 
but  used  with  many  appliances,  enable  Household  Editor 
Marf^aret  Davidson  to  answer  such  fact  (piestions  as  How 
hot?  How  cold?  How  long  to  heat?  How  costly  to  use? 


li 


Before  "closing  date,''  the  Goulds 
review  every  detail  of  the  magazine 
in  the  Philwlelpfua  Art  Department 


wholesale  houses,  an  editor  for  Harper's  Bazaar,  and  an  expert 
buyer  on  the  Paris  scene,  works  closely  wilh  arlisls,  supervises 
fashion  sittings  with  such  f  amous  photographers  as  Joiin  Engstead 
and  George  Huene.  This  is  an  exacting  business.  A  wrinkle  in  a 
skirt,  an  aw  kward  angle  of  a  foot — any  of  tliesc;  (laws  may  mean  a  re- 
take. Mrs.  Cushman  thinks  nothing  of  pholograpliing  until  two  or 
three  in  the  morning  when  a  deadline  is  near.  Assistant  editor  Ruth 
Mary  Packard  often  a[)j)ears  at  tlic  studio  aroinid  six,  trailed  by  mes- 
sengers with  l)()xes  of  clothes,  l)orrowcd  from  manulacturers  alter 
."S  P.M.,  to  he  returned  by  a.m.  I  Ik-  n(!xt  day.  (larcliil  notes  must 
then  he  taken  —  whih;  the  cairiera  clicks — on  <;olors,  fabrics, 
silhouelle,  to  tell  the  fashion  story.  (Continueil  on  I'anc  Z14) 
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Dear  Beauty  Editor  - 


We  arc  well  acquainted  Milh  yon,  you  know, 
throxifih  yonr  many  letters.  These  requests  for 
lielp  on  diets,  hair-do's,  make-np  and  other 
heauty  problems  are  our  reassuring  measure  of 
your  confidence  in  us.  They  also  give  us  future  in- 
spiration. Here  are  your  questions  which  spot- 
light the  beauty  tO|>ies  of  the  year. 

By  DAWX  4  ROWEM.  IVOOMAIV 

Bemtty  Kditnr  nf  the  Jnttriinl 


Tiro  out  of  three  letters  are  on  weight  control: 

With  this  year's  liny-waisted  clothes  I  need  to 
lose  2  inches  around  my  >vaist  .  .  . 

Here  are  some  waist-cinching  exercises  to  lielp  vou: 
Lie  on  back,  arms  stretched  out  at  siiouiders.  palms  down, 
legs  straight.  Twist  bodv  from  waist  down  to  the  riglit. 
keeping  upper  back  and  shoulders  as  close  to  the  floor  as 
possible.  Repeat,  going  to  left.  Each  side  10  times. 
Kneel,  supporting  weight  on  right  knee,  with  left  leg 
stretched  sideways.  Raise  arms  over  head.  Now,  turn 
torso  sharplv  toward  stretched  leg,  bend  and  touch  toes 
with  hands.  Raise  torso,  turn  body  sharply  to  right. .Re- 
verse position,  repeat  5  times  both  sides. 
Stand  up,  legs  apart,  arms  raised  overhead.  Turn  upper 
bodv  sharply  to  the  right,  bend  and  touch  right  foot. 
Stretch  way  up  again.  Turn  sharply  to  left,  bend  and 
touch  left  foot.  Repeat  on  each  side  5  times. 

Jf  hen  it  contes  to  hair,  this  year's  questions 
are  on  length: 

Are  there  any  do's  and  don'ts  for  today's  short 
hair? 

The  smaller  you  are,  the  shorter  your  hair  can  be.  Newest 
cuts  are  from  L'  2"  to  2"  in  length,  brushed  back  into  a  V 
shape.  If  you  are  a  large  woman:  Beware  of  the  short  cut 
which  mav  make  your  head  look  too  small  for  vour  gen- 
eral appearance.  .  .  .  If  your  face  is  round:  Add  height  by 
having  your  hair  shaped  in  a  long  line  beginning  high  on 
the  temple  and  gradually  shaping  down  toward  vour  neck. 
Hair  brushed  away  from  your  face  will  slenderize.  A  cen- 
ter part  with  hair  waved  high  at  the  temples  will  add 
length. . . .  If  your  face  is  long:  The  "square"  or  "round" 
cuts  are  prettiest  for  you.  Try  a  center  part  with  bangs 
across  your  forehead  ...  a  low  side  part  to  add  width. 
Brushed  up  curls  are  good  for  you. . . .  Proper  cutting  and 
shaping  can  help  camouflage  a  too  long  or  too  short  neck, 
a  low  or  high  forehead,  large  ears,  other  facial  irregulari- 
ties. So  be  sure  to  have  your  first  cutting  and  shaping 
done  by  an  expert! 

fieatlers''  letters  shoic  they  are  aivare  of  a  iieti- 
look  in  make-up: 

Are  there  any  rules  to  iV>ll(>^^  lo  a«'liieNe  today's 
popular,  fresh-faced  look? 

The  opaque  look  is  out — the  transparent  lof)k  is  in.  If 
your  ftkin  has  a  slightly  yellow  cast,  try  pinkv  beige 
colors.  ...  A  truly  light  skin  (in  ('olor  and  texture)  re- 
quires delicate  a|iplicatioM.  .  .  .  If  creamy  triake-ups  seem 
heavy  for  you,  Irs  applying  the  color  with  a  piece  of  ab- 

8orI<ent  r^olton  moistened  with  water  \  florid  skin  is 

softened  with  a  r:lear  beige  c.ohtr.  .  .  .  Olive  cr)rnplexions 
brighten  with  a  golden  touch  in  make-up.  . .  .  Alway.s  c;on- 
linue  your  make-up  in  an  even  flow  right  down  over  your 
neck  and  all  exposed  areas.  .  .  .  Stir  and  fluff  up  yf)ur 
powfler  in  the  box  at  least  once  a  week  —  use  fresh  powdr-r 
puff-..  .  .  .  Don  I  "hjiot"  your  make-u|)  in  naturally  oily 
areas  of  your  face.  Instead,  blend  genllv  toward  lho>.e 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  JOSi  I  li   ni    I  lETRO 

Our  Beauty  Department  lestingi  neie  rihhoii  curlers.  Left  to  rip,lit.  Dotty  Rol)inson, 
"iiuinea  pift'^ :  Leone  Seastrom,  editorial  assistant :  and  at  desk.  Daten  Croieell  \orman. 


areas  from  your  forehead,  cheeks  or  jaw  line.  .  .  .  Select 
your  lipstick  depending  upon  what  it  does  for  vour  own 
coloring.  .  .  .  "Groom"  your  face  by  blotting  off  excess 
make-up,  cleaning  your  eyebrow  line,  maintaining  a 
powder-free  hairline,  using  your  eye  make-up  tastefully. 
Always  check  your  make-up  in  the  bright  light  of  day. 

Diet  is  the  subject  of  73  per  cen  t  of  our  queries: 

I  would  like  to  lose  ten  pounds.  Do  you  have  any 
diet  suggestions? 

In  most  reducing  diets,  breakfast  consists  of  one  serving 
of  citrus  fruit  or  juice,  a  slice  of  thinly  buttered  whole- 
grain  toast  or  medium  serving  whole-grain  cereal,  black 
coffee.  Dinner  includes  medium  serving  lean  meat  or  fish, 
one  yellow  or  green  vegetable,  salad  without  dressing, 
fresh  fruit  or  a  simple  custard  dessert,  black  coffee,  tea  or 
skim  milk.  Diet  luncheons,  especially  for  the  working 
woman  who  often  eats  at  lunch  counters,  can  be  a  prob- 
lem! Here  are  5  workday  reducing  luncheons,  each  under 
300  calories: 

Glass  of  tomato  juice  (8  oz.) 
2  poached  eggs  on  1  slice  toast 
Black  coffee  or  tea  (no  sugar) 

Sliced-chicken  sandwich  on  whole-grain  toast 
Tea  or  black  coffee 

Fresh-fruit  salad  on  lettuce 

Melba  toast 

Tea  or  black  coffee 

1  cup  chicken  broth 

Cottage  cheese  and  chives  {14  cup) 
Tomato  slices  (3) 

2  slices  Melba  toast 
Black  coffee  or  tea 

1  cup  soup 

2  plain  crackers 
Any  fresh  fruit 
Tea  or  black  coffee 

The  posticar  rush  of  inarritiges  and  babies  has 
made  ivives  aivare  of  their  hands: 

Does  a  housewife  and  mother  ever  really  manage 
to  have  hands  thatdon't  look  five  years  older  than 
the  rest  of  h«'r? 

Yes,  if  she  is  willing  to  give  them  a  little  attention  every 
day — a  manicure  one  evening  a  week.  Here  are  some  tips: 
Protect  vour  hands  bv  wearing  gloves  for  work  such  as 
gardening,  launtlering.  (Ircnm  your  hands  and  put  on  a 
pair  of  white  cotton  gloves  to  wear  when  you  are  out 
walking,  wheeling  baby,  shofiping,  and  even  sleeping^ 
Distribute  your  hand  lotion  and  creams  around  the  house 
as  constant  reminders,  and  use  llirm  fjuickly  every  lime 
you  lake  your  hands  oul  of  waler.  Always  <lry  yoiirhnn/ls 
thf)roughly  lo  [irevciit  cha|ipirig  and  roughness.  S|)cnd 
two  minutes  before  bcdiimc  giving  yfuir  hands  a  dcc[i, 
stirring  massage  with  crcim         (Conliiiui-il  ««  I'niii- 
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It's  all 
in  a  day's 


Worl 


By  WiLHELA  CUSHMAN 
Fashion  Editor  of  the  Journal 


Cynthia  McAdoo,  one  of  the  Journal's  young  fash- 
ion editorial  assistants,  has  a  "full-time"  (sometimes 
fifteen-hour-a-day)  job.  In  the  language  of  the  trade, 
she  goes  "into  the  market"  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia, helps  set  up  a  "sitting,"  sees  models,  "pins 
them  in"  the  clothes,  lunches  with  a  telephone  in  one 
hand  and  a  sandwich  in  the  other,  often  ends  the  day 
at  a  late  "collection"  or  a  photographic  studio. 

Her  own  clothes  reflect  the  fashions  she  sees — 
but  with  her  own  touches.  She  could  live  in  sweaters, 
night  and  day,  wears  them  with  "globs"  of  pearls,  an 
armful  of  gold  bracelets,  a  scarf  pinned  or  tied  a  new 
way  ever)'  day.  She'd  be  lost  without  her  jersey  dress, 
her  big  gold  safety  pin,  her  collection  of  skirts — jer- 


sey, tie-silk  or  cotton  for  day,  shantung  or  taffeta  for 
evening — worn  with  white  or  bright-colored  shirts  or 
a  pet  sweater.  She  chooses  a  dress  for  its  "line"  and 
what  she  can  "do  \*nth  it,"  puJIs  in  her  practically 
invisible  waistline  ^^■ith  a  patent-leather  belt  or  a  gav 
sash.  Her  gloves  are  short  washable  cottons,  her  shoes 
often  red  kid,  natural  linen  or  raffia  with  "walking" 
heels,  her  bag  the  latest  "find." 

Like  the  rest  of  our  fashion  staff,  she  travels  a  lot, 
always  has  one  good  suit  and  a  cross-counir)-  coat 
which  goes  with  everything  in  her  wardrobe.  Pur- 
sued by  the  inevitable  "dead  line,"  she  can  pack  all 
these  adaptable  clothes  and  doodads  in  a  half  hour 
in  one  suitcase — to  catch  a  plane,  ship  or  train. 


^   ,     PHOTOGRAPH  BV  LEOMBRLNO  •  BODI 

Qthia,  in  her  braid-trimmed  cashmere  sweater,  dresses  a 
del  for  our  fashion  editor,  WUhela  Cushman,  to  see. 


Summer  two-piece,  S49.95:  polka- 
dot  silk  skirt,  linen  shirt,  red  shoes. 


PH0TOGR.\PH  BY  LEOM  BRUNO  •  BODI 

Selecting  hats  at  Mr.  John's:  velvet-  Cotton-tweed  skirt,  S29. 9.5; 
collared  suit  for  spring,  fall,  travel.  shortcardigan,aboutS22.9.5. 


Quick  milk  shake,  hectic  day.  Na\-)--blue  rayon  linen 
dress,  around  817.95:  cloche,  S7.95;  scarf,  81.95. 


FOR  1949  BRINGS  YOU 


New  triumphs  of  Phlico  engineering  give  you  the  first  true  down-to-the- 
floor  refrigerator  ever  built  Every  inch  of  cabinet  space  is  used  for  real 
refrigeration,  bringing  you  a  huge  increase  in  capacity  with  no  increase  in 
size  .  .  .  plus  Advanced  Design  features  new  to  refrigeration  .  .  .  sensational 
extra  value.  Before  you  buy,  COMPARE.  See  the  amazing  Phiico  1095  today. 

10  Cubic  Foot  Copacity  in  the  Cabinet  Size  of  the  Usual  **8" 


Buiit-i 
Home  Freezer  wit 
Zero  Zone  Temperature! 

Huge,  unobstructed,  frozen  ^ 
food  freezer  space  at  real  Zero 
Zone  temperatures. .  .separate, 
fast-freezing,  ice  tray  shelf. 


Adjustable  Shelves^. 

Completely  flexible  shelf  a^^H 
justability,arrange  theshelve^P  { 
to  suit  your  needs.  Accommo- 
date any  size  and  shape  food. 


Freshener  Locker 
and  Snack  Box 

Jumbo  Freshener  Locker  for 
storing  beverages  and  bulky 
foods.  SriL  k  Box  for  cheeses, 
spreads,  sandwiches— or  butter. 
Guards  against  odor  trartsfer. 


Revolutionary  Achievement 
in  a  Low  Priced  Refrigerator 

PHILCO  794  .. .  The  greatest  ADVANCED 
feature  in  refrigeration  now  yours  in  a  low 
priced  refrigerator,  a  full  width  frozen  food 
compartment,  at  a  saving  of  $70  to  $100. 
Adjustable  Shelves;  2  Crispers;  Cold  Storage 
Tray  and,  more  fully  usable  space  than  any 
other  refrigerator  in  its  size  and  at  its  price. 

7  Cu.  Ft  Capacity  in  the  Floor  Space  of  a  "4" 


PH\V.cp 


Listen  to  Don  McNeill  and  the  iJKKAKKAST  Club  MonUuy  to  i-nduy, 
9:45  A.  M.  in  the  east,  8:45  A.  M.  everywhert-  else:  ABC  Network 


By  LOUELLA  G.  SHOIJER 


Betty  Gray,  of  the  Journal  food  staff,  checking  in  the  supplies  for  our  week's 
budget  meals.  At  left,  an  artist's  sketch  of  our  return  from  the  shopping  trip. 


KSTAGE  of  the  Journal  food  pages  is  our 
DURNAL  food  kitchen.  You  know  we  cook  and 
+iat  we  cook  if  you  read  the  Journal.  Ours  is 
chen  much   like  yours,   except   that  it's 
— big  enough  for  four  or  five  people  to  work 
me  time.  It's  not  a  scientific  laboratory  but  a 
ome  kitchen  in  every  respect.  We  measure  the 
lients  in  a  recipe  by  cups  and  tablespoonfuls — 
not  weigh  them  in  grams.  We  serve  meals — 
them — often  many  more  than  your  three  a 
snack  luncheons  for  busy  editors,  party  lunch- 
when  they  entertain  writers.  Our  Journal 
is  large  enough  so  we  never  lack  for  tasters, 
come  to  taste  but  stay  to  eat.  We  have  a  cooky 
id  have  the  same  trouble  you  do  keeping  it 
We  cope  with  unexpected  guests,  borrow 
when  we  have  a  big  party.  We  bake  birthday 
for  staff  members;  honor  engagements  and 
ings ;  never  miss  making  a  big  batch  of  fruit- 
to  divide  at  Christmas.  We  believe  in  the 
;s  of  home,  and  though  we  have  homes  of  our 
our  Journal  kitchen  is  home  to  us  too. 
e  cook  with  our  hearts  as  well  as  with  our 
Is.  When  we  develop  ^  <recipe,  we  make  sure 
every  detail  is  foolproof,  and  we  like  to  think 
\e  compliments  you  will  have  when  you  serve 
•ur  families  and  friends  are  guinea  pigs  too. 
•n  we  have  pronounced  a  recipe  or  a  menu  per- 
we  try  it  out  on  our  families  at  home.  If 
y  Gray's  young  son,  Stevie,  laps  up  a  new  cereal 
bination,  or  our  husbands  make  favorable  re- 
cs  about  a  new  dish,  we  feel  more  confident 
ever  that  it  will  please  your  families  too. 
3aders  who  write  us  for  help  know  that  it  will 
^ven.  We  know  about  your  daughter's  wed- 
— didn't  we  plan  the  menu  for  the  wedding 
kfast?  We  think  about  those  of  you  who  have 
;t  meals  in  a  hurry,  when  we  get  home  from  the 
e  and  do  the  very  same  thing.  We  are  more  than 
pathetic  when  you  write  .that  you  just  can't 
e  your  food  money  go  around — that  you  get  so 
I  of  cooking  the  same  foods, 
ecently  we  had  an  S  0  S  from  a  reader.  There 
four  in  the  family — a  boy,  nine,  a  girl,  twelve, 
nty-five  dollars  has  to  suffice  for  a  week's  food, 
entire  family  is  home  for  all  meals.  This  stimu- 
lus to  see  what  we  could  do  on  a  similar  budget. 


Following  the  Government  guide  to  an  adequate 
diet  for  a  family  with  school  children,  at  moderately 
low  cost,  we  listed  the  quantities  of  foods  needed  by 
all  four  members  of  the  family  for  good  nutrition. 
Next  we  planned  the  meals  based  on  these  needed 
foods  with  one  eye  on  the  price  list.  Because 
choice  is  limited  where  money  is  short,  we  tried 
to  make  the  meals  as  interesting  as  possible. 
Changes  had  to  be  made  here  and  there  where  we'd 
splurged  too  much.  It  takes  considerable  figuring, 
as  you  well  know  who  do  it  week  after  week.  Check- 
ing again  on  the  nutrition  provided,  we  found  that 
we  had  actually  managed  better  nutritionally  than 
the  basic  requirements  for  an  adequate  diet. 

Next  we  went  shopping  in  a  supermarket,  dis- 
cussing our  purchases  and  choices  as  we  went  up 
and  down  the  aisles.  If  some  foods  were  cheaper 
than  the  ones  we'd  planned,  we  changed  the  menu 
on  the  spot.  We  chose  the  best  we  could  afford  at 
the  time  we  shopped.  When  our  shopping  bags  were 
full — we  had  six — we  loaded  everything  into  a  taxi, 
not  having  a  car  as  you  perhaps  do.  Back  in  the 
Workshop,  everything  was  unbundled  and  stowed 
away  in  a  refrigerator  and  a  cupboard,  emptied 
on  purpose  for  this  project. 

Then  came  the  true  test  of  the  goodness  of  the 
meals.  Each  meal  through  the  week  was  cooked  and 
served  and  eaten.  We  made  notes  of  our  staff 
family's  comments:  wouldn't  a  little  more  orange 
rind  improve  the  pudding — wouldn't  the  fish  taste 
better  with  a  little  less  bay  leaf?  We  hoarded  any 
leftovers  and  usables  often  thrown  away.  Even  the 
core  of  the  cabbage  and  tough  ends  of  kale  were 
added  to  the  soup  bag.  Changes  were  made  in  the 
recipes  and  menus.  We  discovered  our  family 
wanted  more  milk  than  we'd  allowed.  We  had 
bought  more  margarine  than  needed — we  couldn't 
afford  butter  in  these  particular  meals.  We  bor- 
rowed and  paid  back  a  couple  of  eggs  from  a  neigh- 
boring refrigerator  instead  of  an  actual  neighbor. 
When  Friday's  good  Clearance  Soup,  made  from 
next  to  nothing,  was  finished,  it  was  a  thrill  to  dis- 
cover that  we'd  saved  a  few  cents  from  our  es- 
timate— extra  pennies  for  next  week's  kitty. 

No,  it's  never  dull  in  the  food  kitchen.  There's 
always  something  cooking,  and  sooner  or  later  it 
comes  to  you  through  the  pages  of  the  Journal. 


Here  are  the  menus  and  key  recipes.  Menus  are 
planned  forafamilyoffour:two  adults  and  two  chil- 
dren— a  girl  twelve  years,  a  boy  nine  years.  Limit. 
$25  a  week.  Actual  cost— $24.35  [mid-March]. 

FRIDAY 

Dinner 

*Creamed  Eggs  and  Fish  —  Spinach 
*Potato  Puffs 
Bread  and  Margarine 
Sliced  Oranges  —  Grapefruit  Sections 
Milk  —  children       Coffee  —  adults 

CREAMED  EGGS  AND  FISH— SPINACH 

Hard-cook,  shell  and  slice  2  eggs.  Simmer  1  pound  had- 
dock, cod  or  other  fish  fillets  (whatever  happens  to  he 
cheapest  in  your  market  at  the  time)  in  I  cup  milk  with 
1  slice  onion  and  bay  leaf.  Drain — save  fish  liquid. 
Remove  onion  and  bay  leaf  and  flake  the  fish. 

Make  2  cups  medium  cream  sauce,  using  the  fish 
hquor  for  part  of  the  milk.  Add  eggs  and  fish  and  1  table- 
spoon prepared  mustard.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and 
pepper. 

Clean  and  wash  IJ^  pounds  fresh  spinach.  Cook  just 
until  wilted  in  just  the  water  that  clings  to  the  leaves, 
adding  salt,  of  course.  Drain  (save  any  liquid  in  jar). 
Chop  and  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  .3  tablespoons 
margarine.  Arrange  in  bottom  of  a  shallow  casserole  or 
ovenproof  platter.  Cover  with  creamed  eggs  and  fish. 
Sprinkle  with  grated  cheese  and  put  in  hoi  oven,  425"  F., 
to  brown,  about  15  minutes. 

POTATO  PUFFS 

To  cups  mashed  potatoes  add  2  well-beaten  eggs,  54 
teaspoon  salt  and  ^  teaspoon  baking  powder.  Hcseason, 
adding  teaspoon  nutmeg  and  a  little  grated  onion. 
When  nearly  ready  to  serve,  drop  by  spoonfuls  in  deep 
hot  fat,  390°  F.,  until  golden  brown.  Drain  on  nnglazed 
paper.  Keep  hot  in  the  oven  with  thefisli  until  all  are  fried. 

.•«ATI  ltl»AY 

ttrrakfast 

Orange  Juice 
*Farina  with  Apricots 
Toast  —  Margarine  —  .lam  or  Jelly 
Milk  — children  Coffe«'  —  adults 

FARINA  Wmi  APRICOTS 

To  1  recipe  farina  for  4  add  cup  dried  apricots  cut  in 
strips.  Cook  as  usual. 

Lunch 

Canned  Crean»-of-Chicken  and  Celery  Soup 
Boston- Hrown-Brcad-Piniento-Cheese  Sandwiches 
Canned  Applesauce 
*Orange  Cookies 
Milk  for  all 

Use  canned  condensed  soup.  Add  equal  amount  of  water. 
For  sandwiches,  use  canned  brown  bread  — soft-spread- 
ing pimento  cream  cheese.  (Continued  on  Page  206) 


Decorated  with  cypress  vine,  rlwarf  rriarigoldsj  and  ii}^  trees,  iliis  gardirn  i.s  a  Jonrnal-firsl  idea  from  ln;llis,  pools  and  |)aviiif5  to  sunken  sand  pil. 


roject 


By  RICHARD  PRATT 


Two  hours  out  in  the  country  from  the  Workshop,  the 


Journal  operates  a  unique  open-air  studio  of  several 


2();i 


Garden  editor  and  Project  manager,  Ben  Horowitz,  in  greenhouse. 


acres,  complete  with  workrooms,  greenhouses  and  flower  fields. 


where  garden  ideas  grow  along  with  the  plants  to  make  our  pictures. 


Landscape  architect  James  C.  Rose,  garden  editor  and  Project  manager  set  up  future  tea  garden. 


AGREL\T  photographer  who  used  to  take  pic- 
tures at  the  Garden  Project  happened  to  speak 
of  it  one  day  as  a  horticuhural  HoUwood,  which 
would  make  it  appear  more  glamorous  than  it 
actually  is,  but  serves  to  give  some  notion  of  what 
the  place  is  hke.  The  performance  the  Project  really 
puts  on,  however,  goes  far  behind  the  photographs 
like  that  of  the  garden  for  parents  and  children  on 
the  opposite  page;  it  rehearses  season  after  season 
ioT  each  picture,  developing  the  ideas  and  testing 
the  plants,  trying  out  the  structures  from  year  to 
year,  and  watching  how  everything  works  and  looks, 
until  it  is  right  for  the  camera.  By  that  time  we  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  each  garden  we  do,  and 
can  pass  along  the  information,  as  certain  of  its 
soundness  as  the  homemaking  department  is  of  the 
Tightness  of  the  recipes  behind  the  Journal  food 
pictures. 

The  mother-and-daughter  garden  here  is  a  good 
example  of  what  I  mean.  Take  the  c)"press  vine,  for 
instance,  which  climbs  up  and  over  the  trellis-arbor 
to  make  a  feathery  screen  between  the  grownups' 
part  and  the  play  space.  This  is  a  fast-growing  annual 
\'ine  that  springs  from  a  row  of  seeds  soa\  n  as  soon 
as  settled  warm  weather  arrives.  Well,  the  first  sea- 
son, no  sooner  was  it  nicely  started,  two  feet  high, 
than  its  succulent  filigree  foliage  was  eaten  right  off 
to  the  roots  one  night  by  what  we  figure  were  either 
rabbits  or  woodchucks:  anyhow,  it  was  too  late  to 
make  another  planting  that  summer.  The  second 
season  we  used  a  little  temporary  we-mesh  protec- 
tion, and  the  ^-ines  got  off  to  a  good  start,  but  then 
wound  themselves  tightly  around  the  uprights  and 
rafters — simply  wouldn't  spread  to  make  the  even 
screen  we  wanted.  We  tried  stretching  string  be- 
tween the  supports,  but  again  too  late:  the  vines' 
minds  were  already  made  up  for  that  year  as  to  how 
they'd  grow,  but  we  could  tell  the  string  idea  would 
work. 

So  the  third  season,  \nth  the  vines  fortified  for  the 
first  few  weeks  against  rodents  and  provided  with  a 
pretty  pattern  of  t\\"ine  to  which  they  took  like 
magic,  we  finally  got  the  effect  you  see  in  the  picture. 

(Contimud  on  Page  260) 
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Visitors  enjoy  the  new-type 

color  schemes  used  in  our 

entertainment  rooms. 

On  the  left,  Persian  violet  contrasts 

the  sea-blue  backgrounds, 

ivith  dark  floors  silhouetting 

the  light  furniture. 

Notice  the  informal  charm 

of  arrangements  that  curve  into 

friendly  circles  to  make  plenty 

of  room  for  moving  guests. 


Black  violet  is  the  name  of  the 
new  color  used  as  the  basis  of  our 
lining-room  scheme.  The  sharp  pink 
chairs  give  a  party  look  in 
contrast  to  the  darker  backgrounds. 
The  room  is  used  for  luncheons 
and  teas  and  is  equipped 
with  silver  and  china,  as  in  a  home. 


In  these  pleasant  rooms  our  editors  get  together  with  JOURNAL  writers  and  artists,  old  »  s  ^ 

^  friends  and  visiting  celebrities  for  occasional  tea  and  talk.  In  step  with  the  tim^s,  these 

rooms  are  friendly,  yet  spirited,  expressing  somewhat  the  lively  temperament  of  the 

Journal  pages  themselves.  For  gala  occasions  there  are  lots  of  flowers,  picturesque  cakes 

and  sandwiches  from  JOURNAL  kitchens,  and  additional  touches  to  lend  a  party  air. 
Guests  Uke  the  surprise  of  finding  decorated  rooms  thirty  stories  above  the  street 

with  busy  editors  laying  down  their  pencils  to  pour  tea  and  visit  sociably^ 


PHOTOS  BY  EZRA  STOIXER 


A  paneled  wall  of  black  lacquer 
with  sprays  of  delicately 
carved  and  painted  garden  flowers 
centers  interest  in  this  end  of  our 
entertainment  room. 
As  an  art  feature  it  charmingly 
decorates  the  unbroken  wall  and 
as  background  pleasantly  contrasts 
the  lighter  furnishings. 
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LADIES'  IIOMK  JOl  K  NAL 


May,  1 


f( 


or  a  rosy 


J 


future ! 


hook  Forward  to  the  finest, 
fastest. most  economical  cook- 
ing e\er  with  a  new  Gas  range 
built  to  "CP"  standards! 


iVeic  Freedom  is  yours!  iVeiri'MCcess  in  baking!  Only 

Simple  clock  control  turns  an  air-circulated  Gas  oven  has 

Gas  on  and  off — cooks  com-  both  automatic  heat  control 

plete oven  meal «;//owfl//«7//^'/  and  even-heat  distribution! 


A'eir  Automatic  speed! 
Top  burners,  oven,  broiler 
—everything  lights  to  full  heat 
instantly  —  without  matches! 


New  Cleanliness!  Smoke-  Netv  Coolness!  No  waste 

less  broiling!  Non-clog,  rust-  heat  — Gas  is  out  the  second 

resistant  burners !  New  type  you  turn  it  off.  Entire  range 

oven   and  broiler  vents!  is  extra -insulated  all  over! 


GAS 


/las 


it! 


EVERY  DAY  more  Americans  arc  en- 
joying the  unparalleled  cascof  cooking 
f)n  new  Gas  range*!  Join  them  by 
choosing  this  MAfiic  Diif  "CP"  Cias 
range  or  any  of  the  other  performance- 
tested  fias  r:in'.'cs  hiiilt  to "f  F'" sCind- 


MAOIC  CHIP  AUTOMATIC  GAS  RANGE 


ard.s.Look  for  your  favorite  "make"  at 
your  Gas  company  or  appliance  store. 
And  don't  miss  the  new  silent  Servel 
Gas  refrigerator.  It's  another  must  in 
your"Nc-w  F  ree<lom  Cias  Kittlicn!" 
AMFRFCAN  f,AS  ASSC)flA(|f)N 


C4»>lli:   IXTO  OUR  HITCIIEX 

(Continued  from  Page  201) 


OKANGE  COOKIKS 
Sift  2li  cups  flour  with  1  l<'as|)()Oii  bakiiii; 
powder,  '2  l<'asp«)oii  sail  and  teaspoon 
hakini.;  soda.  Cn-ain.'^  ciip  sliorlcnin;:  A\itli 
I  <Mip  sufiar.  Add  I  wcll-bcatt-n  f^-z.  Beat 
until  fliifl\.  Vdd  the  .sifted  dry  in'.'redienis 
allernaleU  with  '2  <'>H>  ■''""r  milk  or  butter- 
milk and  }:i  cup  oranfre  juice.  ,\(l<l  }4 
spoon  firated  oranfre  rind.  Mix  well  and  drop 
by  teaspcMnifuls  several  inches  apart  onto 
frreased  c(K)ky  sheets.  Bake  in  moderately 
liol  oven,  37.')°  F.,  for  1()-12  niimites. 

Remove  from  pans — frost  while  warm  with 
an  oranfie  glaze.  This  is  optional  if  you 
lia\en"t  time — but  it  adds  to  the  attractive- 
ness and  flavor  of  this  cooky-.  Blend  '2 
pound  confectioners"  sugar  with  t  tal)le- 
spcKMis  orange  juice.  Add  }4  teaspoon  grated 
orange  rind. 

Makes  5  dozen.  Those  that  aren't  eaten 
for  regular  meals  will  be  good  after-school 
.snacks  later  in  the 
week. 


CHOCOLATE-CIIIP  CAKE 

Cream  '  2  cup  shortening  with  1  cup  gt 
until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  ^  teaspoon  vaT 
and  3^  teaspoon  almond  flavoring.  Sift 
cu|)s  cake  flour,  '  2  teas|)oo:i  salt  and  3 
spoons  baking  pow<ler.  A<ld  alternately 
«Tcamed  mixture  with  1  cup  milk.  Bo 
egg  whites  until  thev  stand  in  [>eaks.  Ad( 
cup  sugar  by  spooilfsils,  beating  well 
eac'h  addition.  Fold  into  batter.  Last,  fol 
I '-2  squares  unsweetened  chocolate,  sliai 
Grease  liottoms  of  two  9-incli  layers 
pans.  Line  bottoms  with  wax  paper 
grease  paper.  Pour  in  baiter.  Bake  layer 
moderately  hoi  oven,  37.5°  F.,  20-25  11 
ules.  (.lool  and  frost  with  creamy  choco 
frosting. 

CREAMY  CHOCOLATE  FROSTINC 

Heal  i  tablespoons  cocoa  and  '  2  lablesp 


margarine  with 


l}iiitn>r 

*Pc»rk  Shoulder 
Sleak.s  (Creole 
iMashed  Potatoes 
Green  Beans  with 
(^orii 
Coleslaw" 
Brea<l  and 
^Iar$!arine 
Canned  Apricots  — 
Orange  (Cookies 
Milk  —  children 
C«»ffee  —  adults 

PORK 
SH<)1  LDER 
.STEAKS  CREOLE 

Have  4  pork  shoul- 
der steaks  cut  from 
the  blade  at  the 
market.  Because  of 
the  bone,  these  will 
weigh  1 '  2-2  pounds 
altogether,  but  will 
still  be  less  expen- 
sive than  buying 
loin  chojis.  Dust 
chops  with  flour. 
Brown  in  1  table- 
spoon hot  drippings. 
Sea.son  on  both 
sides,  using  tea- 
spoon pepper,  2  lea- 
spoons  salt.  Ad<l  '2 
cup  choppetl  onion, 
}  •>  cup  chopped 
green  pepper,  1  tea- 
spoon ^  orcester- 
shire  sauce  and 
cup  w  ater.  Cover  and  simmer  1 '  2  hours, 
adding  2  cups  canned  tomatoes  in  last  half 
hour  of  cooking.  Remove  meat.  .Skim  off  ex- 
cess fat.  Thicken  gravy  with  I  '  2  tablespoons 
Hour,  blende<l  smooth  with  } -ji  cup  cold  wa- 
ter. Add  meat  and  simmer  .S  minutes. 

SIXI».*Y 

llrfiikfa.st. 

Sli<-ed  Kaiianas  on  Reatl> -lo-eat  Cereal 
Scram lilcil  h.ntis 
Corn  ltrca<l  — TabU-  .Sirup 
Milk  — cliildrcM        ColTct  a<hiU.s 

DilllDT 

Carrot  Slicks  —  Celcrj  Hile.s 
Roasl  .SiulVcd  .Sboidiler  of  Lamb 
Rro\« ncd  Ptii aloes  —  (iravy — Peas 
Bread  and  ALu-carine 
.Icllicd  I'rnil  Si|nareH 
*<  .Ih>coIiiI<'-(  !liip  (  !al»c 
A'ilk  —  cliililrcii        <  :o(rc<  ad  nil  8 

I  Mc  pimciiio  cIk'i'mc  IcCi  Irom  Siiiurday'n 
Innch  loHlufl'  l-incFi  piccm  of  <  <'lcr>  .  Have 
a  .'>-poiMi<l  xliiinldcr  of  lainli  ImmiciI.  SiiiIT 
Willi  itrciid  KlolliiiK.  Uroun  Immich  uilli 
roaxl — lakconi  iM'Torc  pulling  polalocHiii 
hIiIi  roaal.  ( 'iMil  —  u  rap  and  Hav<- I'tir  Honp. 


i  Qnaker  Family 

How  can  a  man  know  what  the 
good  life  is  and  achieve  it  for 
himself  and  his  family?  Like  many 
another  young  .American,  John 
Hunt  had  pursued  this  question 
through  the  restless  years  of  the 
"30's.  Pursued  it  in  such  jobs  as 
radio  announcer,  advertising  sales- 
man and  Methodist  preacher.  In  a 
brief,  not  happy,  marriage. 

But  today,  he  has  triumphantly 
found  the  answer  in  a  home,  a  pro- 
fession and  a  faith.  The  home  is  a 
35-acre  Pennsylvania  farm  where 
he  and  his  second  wife,  Mary,  raise 
a  family  of  four  and  most  of  their 
own  food.  The  professiou  is  serving 
as  principal  and  teacher  in  a  small 
local  school.  And  the  faith  is  that  of 
the  Quakers,  to  whose  sect  he  was 
admitted  in  1942. 

Roger  Butterfield  tells  the  story 
of  a  couple  who  found  purpose  in 
their  world  and  peace  with  them- 
selves. 

The  Hants,  of 
Downingtown.Pa. 


In  Ihr  June  •luurnal 


cup  milk.  Beat 
smooth.  Add 
cups  sugar  to  2  m 
beaten  egg  yo 
and  stir  into  ch( 
late  mixture. 
about  10  mimite; 
imtil  thick,  stinj 
frequently.  Remi 
from  heat,  add  I 
blespoon  inarga 
and  L  teaspoon 
nilla.  Allow  to 
without  stirring 
til  lukewarm;  t 
beat  with  a  sp 
imtil  thick  eno 
to  spread  on  Ci; 
Be  careful  not 
get  it  loo  thick  « 
will  be  like  fuc 
Fill,  frost  top 
sides  of  two  9-ii 
layers. 

Supper 

*Hot  Californi 
Sandwiches  ^ 
Salad  Bowl  I 

Chocolate-Chi  | 
Cake  and  Oranj 
Cookies 

Cocoa  for  allj 

HOT 
CALIFORNIA) 
SAM>\MCHFi 


Grate  ^cupcheei 
Dice  1  media 
sized  tomato.  CI 
1  small  onion  an 
tablespoons  gn 
pepper.  Combine  green  pepper,  cheese, 
mato  and  onion.  .Add  2  teaspoons  vinegar 
tea.spoon  sail,  3^  teas|)oon  chili  powder,  d 
of  pepper.  Blend  together.  Butler  4  sli 
toast.  Spread  «itli  mixture  right  totheedf 
Place  sandwiches  on  baking  sheet  and  bi 
under  moderate  heat  luilil  cheese  melts. 

>IO.\'l>AY 

Hn-akfast 
Slc«cd  Prunes 
Hot  Oatmeal 
Toast  und  IVIar^arinc 
Milk  —  <-bildr«-n        <  Coffee —  ad  nlto 

Cream-of-Toniato  Soup 
Leftover  Frnil  .Salail  with  Sliced  Orani 
ainil  SinfTcd  PruneM 
l{r<-a<l-anil-MarKurin<r  Sandwiches 
Cookies  — Milk  for  all. 

/>/fi#ifr 
*Skillel  Supper 

llol  ItlMCuilH 

Cillery,  Currol  aii<l  CahhaK''  Salad 
"'Baked  Kliiiliarl)  TapiiM-a  i'utlditlR 
Milk  — cliiblrcn         Tea  or  <  lolFei  ailii 

(<  (iiiliiiurd  nil  I'aur  JHft'j 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


(GIFTS  FOR  MOTHER'S  DAY,  MAY  8) 


It's  FUN  to  watch  things  come  out  right! 

Give  Pyrex  Ware  for  Mother's  Day . . .  Mother  will  love  watching 
what's  going  on  inside  the  saucepan!  She'll  see  when  the  cook- 
ing's done  just  right  .  .  .  soups  heated  to  just-before-the-boil 
. . .  muffins  a  perfect  golden-brown  all  over  ...  tea  a  rich  and  glo- 
rious amber.  She'll  get  more  fun  out  of  cooking  with  Pyrex  Ware ! 

PYREX  SAUCEPAN  l'/2-quart  size  *2.25 


it's  FUN  to  show  off  the  food  at  the  table! 

Mother'U  bring  the  food  to  the  table  right  in  the  dish  she  cooked 
in!  Pyrex  Ware  is  so  good-looking,  it  goes  with  her  nicest  china. 
And  food  looks  so  wonderful  through  the  glass,  it's  bound  to 
raise  the  family  appetites.  Pyrex  Ware  really  holds  the  heat,  keeps 
food  piping-hot  for  second  helpings. 

PYREX  CASSEROLE  (2-qt.)  pie-plot^oover  98^ 


It's  FUN  to  find  the  EXTRA  uses! 

Give  Mother  a  Pyrex  Refrigerator  Set .  .  .  she'll  find  the  big  dish 
makes  a  handsome  casserole.  She'll  use  her  Pyrex  Mixing  Bowl  for 
salads ...  her  Pyrex  Percolator  to  cook  asparagus,  serve  iced  coffee, 
make  cocoa.  She'll  find  a  dozen  uses  for  every  Pyrex  dish.  Pyrex 
Ware  won't  stain,  won't  hold  flavors  from  one  food  to  the  next. 


PYREX  REFRIGERATOR  SET  4  covered  dishes 


♦2.95 


it's  FUN  to  save  dishwashing  time! 

Pyrex  Ware  means  fewer  things  to  wash.  (It  goes  right  to  the  table, 
then  to  the  refrigerator  to  hold  the  leftovers.  One  dish  serves  as 
three!)  Dishwashing  time  is  shorter,  too,  because  sturdy  Pyrex 
Ware  is  so  easy  to  clean!  With  its  smooth  surface,  rounded  cor- 
ners, practical  design,  there's  just  no  place  for  dirt  to  hide. 

PYREX  WELL-AND-TREE  PLATTER  M.50 
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Get  Pyrex  Flameware 
for  the  top  of  your  stove. .a 


Get  Pyrex  Ovenware 
for  baking  and  roasting... 


Double  Boiler  $3.45       6-cup  Percolator  $2.95      2-qt.  Saucepan  $2.45 


Teapot  $1.95 


Colored  Bowl  Set  $2.95  "Flavor-Saver" 
Pie  Plate  59(< 


Oven  and 
Refrigerator  Set  $2.95 


3-qt.  Utility  Dich  98^ 


i  PYREX 
WARE 


DOZENS  OF  OTHER  SIZES  AND  DISHES.. EXTRA  STRONG  FOR  LONG  SERVICE! 

•'Corniost",  "PyrM"  and  "Dooble  -Touarh"  are  tradL-marlia  in  tiio  U.  S.  of  Coming  Gloss  Works.  Corning,  N.  V. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURN\L 


May,  W, 


Cleans  water  before  it  washes  and  rinses  clothes. 
Exclusive  ''Cleanflow"  Filter  removes  rust  and 
similar  water  supply-pipe  impurities  that  spot 
and  stain  clothes.  Only  Easy  gives  you  this  pro- 
tection... for  a  sparkling  clean  wash! 


A(4tomatfc  Sp/n-f/nse 

Turn  a  tap  and  Easy  double-rinses  a  full  load 
right  in  the  spinning  basket.  Takes  just  3  min- 
utes. Uses  just  3  gallons  of  warm  water.  Then 
the  famous  Easy  spinner  damp-dries  your  clothes 
...  as  much  as  25  %  drier  than  any  wringer. 


Sm'ng  Fancefs 
otid  Two -f (4b  Action 

Swing  a  faucet  to  fill  and  empty  tub,  rinse,  or 
save  hot  suds  for  re-use.  Thrifty  as  a  Scotch- 
man's dream.  A  week's  wash  done  in  less 
than  an  hour.  Cilothes  arc  lighter,  easier  to 
liatig  up.  dry  faster.  Portable?  Wheel  it  to 
;iiiy  sink!  Sec  Easy  in  arlxni!  Easy  Washing 
Machine  Corporation,  Syracuse  1,N.  Y. 


day ftje  ' 


0» 


foi' 


(Conlinufd  from  Page  206) 
SKILLET  SUPPER 
Open  I  can  pork  or  veal  luncheon  meal.  Cnt 
inio  cubes.  Saule  in  1  lablespoon  fat.  Add  1 
can  whole-kernel  corn,  1  teaspoon  prepared 
nnislard.  %  <""P  diced  fjreen  pepper,  1  onion, 
chopped,  and  1  can  condensed  mushroom 
soup.  Mix  well.  Add  1  cup  water  and  blend 
smooth.  Heat  well  and  serve  on  hot  bis- 
ouits. 

BAKED  RHl  BARB  TAPIOCA  PUDDING 

Combine  34  cup  quick -cooking  tapioca,  H 
cup  sugar,  teaspoon  salt  and  \%  cups 
water  in  saucepan.  Bring  to  boil,  stirring 
constantly.  Dice  1  pound  rhubarb.  Sprinkle 
with  }/i  cup  sugar.  Dot  with  2  tablespoons 
margarine  and  sprinkle  with  ^2  teaspoon 
grated  lemon  rind.  Pour  hot  tapioca  mixture 
over  rhubarb.  Bake  in  hot  oven,  400°  F.,  30 
minutes,  or  until  tapioca  is  transparent  and 
rhubarb  cooked.  Pudding  can  be  cooling 
while  you  bake  biscuits. 


TFESDAY 

Breakfast 
Grapefruit  Juice 
Ready-to-eat  Cereal 
Toast  and  Mar- 
garine 
Milk — children 
Coffee  —  adults 

Lunch 

Macaroni  and 
Cheese 
Cooked  Green-Bean 
Salad 
Raw  Apples 
Milk  for  all 

Dinner 

*Lamb  Stew  with 
Parsley  Dumplings 
Green  Salad 
Bread  and  Mar- 
garine 
*Baked  Orange 

Pudding 
Milk  —  children 
Coffee  —  adults 


BV  BETTE  RICHABT 


WKUNEKBAY 

Hrt'akfast 
Orange  Jiiiec 
Ready-to-eal  Cereal 
Toast  and  Margarine  —  Jam  or  .felly 
Scrambled  Eggs 
Milk  —  children       Coffee  —  adults 

hunch 

*Rice-and-Chce8e  Custard 
Raw-Spinach-and-Carrot  Salad 
Bread  and^  Margarine 
*Molasses  Cookies 
Milk  for  all 

RICE-AND-CHEESE  CUSTARD 

Cook  1  cup  washed  rice  in  boiling  saltf 
water  until  tender.  Drain  and  rinse  wit 
boiling  water.  Add  2  beaten  eggs  and  1  cu 
milk,  }'2  cup  finely  chopped  parsley, 
medium  onions,  chopped,  6  tablespooi 
melted  margarine  and  1  cup  grated  chees 
Season  with  1}^  te^ 
spoons  salt  and 
teaspoon  peppe 
Pour  into  cassero 
and  bake  in  mode 
ately  hot  oven,  371 
F.,  about  45  minut 
or  until  set.  This  ca 
be  baked  in  squat 
pan  and  cut  int 
squares  for  servin 


a 


Cherish  not  the  dream  of  love. 

The  remotest  bird 
Flying  the  clear  cold  heights 

Could  be  caught  and  heard 

Speaking  of  well-known  things 

In  a  familiar  way, 
Ere  love,  the  alien  and  winged 

Could  be  pledged  to  stay 

In  even  the  highest  tree; 

For  the  lure  of  space 
Would  call  him  back  too  soon 

From  this  narrow  place; 

And  in  a  blowing  cloud 

Of  music  like  bright  rain 
The  snared  one  would  escape, 
Not  to  be  caught  again. 


★  *★★★★★★* 


LAMB  STEW 

Cut  leftover  roast 
lamb  into  1  -inch  cubes 
(there  won't  be  much 
stuffing  left).  There 

should  be  about  2  cups.  If  more — fine.  Brown 
in  2  tablespoons  shortening.  Drain  off  excess 
fat.  Add  1}^  cups  water  and  any  leftover 
lamb  gravy,  1  clove  garlic,  minced,  1  onion, 
chopped.  Cover  and  simmer  30  minutes. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  1  cup 
cubed,  peeled  potatoes,  1  cup  diced,  scraped 
carrots  and  additional  water,  if  needed.  Cook 
until  vegetables  are  tender.  Reseason.  Bring 
to  boil.  Drop  dumplings  on  vegetables.  Cover 
and  steam  15  minutes.  Lift  dumplings  onto 
platter.  Thicken  stew,  if  desired.  Serve  stew 
in  center. 

PARSLEY  DUMPLINGS 

Sift  2  cups  flour,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  3  tea- 
spoons baking  powder  together.  Crumble  in 
1  tablespoon  shortening  very  fine  and  add  1 
cup  milk  and  }/\  cup  chopped  parsley  all  at 
once,  mixing  with  fork  and  using  as  few 
strokes  as  possible.  Bring  stew  to  boil.  Drop 
dum|*ling8  on  vegetables,  (^ovcr  lightly  and 
cook  over  moderate  heat  15  minutes.  Don't 
be  IcMiptcd  to  remove  lid  during  this  time  or 
your  diiiripliugs  will  be  soggy  and  not  light 
and  fluffy  as  they  shouh^  be. 

BAKED  ORANGE  PI  DDING 

Slice  or  section  3  |>eeled  oranges  into  bottom 
of  baking  dish.  .Sprinkle  with  3  tables|)oons 
Hugur.  I'lcparc  I  package  vanilla  jiudding  ac- 
cording t<t  package  directions.  Add  I  len- 
Hp(K>n  grated  orange  rind;  ccttt\.  Pour  this 
mixture  over  oranges.  Make  a  meringue 
with  2  egg  whiles  and  pinch  of  salt  and  4 
lubleHjloonH  Hugur.  Heap  onto  pudding.  Hake 
ill  iiioderiite  oven,  3.50  '  F.,  10  iniiiiileH.  C<k>I 
and  serve. 


MOLASSES 
COOKIES 

Cream  H  cup  sbor 
ening  and  3^  cup  si 
gar.  Add  Y2  cup  mi 
lasses.  Sift  1  cup  flbi 
with  2  teaspoons  bak 
ing  soda,  1  teaspool 
cinnamon,   1^  tea 
spoon  nutmeg,  1  tea' 
spoon  ginger  and  \ 
teaspoon  cloves.  Adi 
alt  ernately  to  creamei 
mixture  with  ciif 
sour  milk.  Mix  ant 
add   1^  cups  flouB 
Chill  dough. 

Drop  by  spoonfuls 
several  inches  apart 
on   greased  cook; 
sheets.   Press  eacl 
spoonful  down  witl 
fork  dipped  in  flour 
Sprinkle  with  suga 
and    bake   in    moderate    oven,   350°  F. 
about  10-12  minutes.  Makes  5  dozen  smal 
or  3  dozen  larger  cookies. 

Dinner 

^Scalloped  Potatoes  and  Hamburger 
Bread  and  Margarine 
Mixed- Vegetable  Salad  —  Dressing 

*Fudge  Bread  Pudding 
Milk  —  children       Coffee  —  adults 

SCALLOPED  POTATOES  AND 
HAMBURGER 

Saute  poimd  hamburger  and  1  cup  sliced 
onions  in  2  tablespoons  shortening  until 
meat  is  browned — don't  let  onions  burn 
Peel  and  slice  6  potatoes  very  thin.  Arrangf 
potatoes  and  meat  and  onions  in  layers, 
sprinkling  each  layer  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  flour — about  3  tablespoons  flour  in  all. 
Heat  3  cups  milk  in  pan  in  which  meat  wai> 
browned.  Pour  over  potatoes.  Hake  in  mod- 
erate oven,  350°  F.,  1-1  hours  or  until 
potatoes  are  tender. 

FUDGE  BREAD  PUDDING 

Ileal  3  cups  milk  and  cup  cocoa  in  double 
boiler.  Heat  wilh  rotary  lieater  until  well 
bleniled.  Add  %  teaMjiiMHi  salt  and  %  cup 
brown  sugar,  I  tablespoon  inargarinc  and  1}^ 
teaspoons  vanilla.  Pour  over  2  slightly  beaten 
egg  yolks  (leftover)  gradually.  Add  6  slice* 
Mlale  bread  cut  in  3^-iin-h  c-iibes.  Pour  into 
greased  baking  dish.  Set  in  pan  of  hot  water 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven,  3.50"  F.,  30-40 
minutes  or  until  set. 

t(  njilinuril  on  Paef  210) 


Lady,  a  better  way  not  to  see  ugly 
toilet  bowl  stains  is  to  chase  them 
away.  Get  rid  of  invisible,  germy 
film,  too.  Use  Sani-Flush.  Cleans 
toilet  bowls  fast  without  scrubbing. 
Disinfects,  also. 

Safe  in  all  toilet  systems.  Works 
in  hard  or  soft  water.  At  your  grocer's 
—  two  sizes.  The 
Hygienic  Products 
Co.,  Canton  2,  Ohio. 


. . .  I've  used  many  others  but  my 
DiXTER  Twin  Tub  gets  clothes 
(leaner,  quicker!" 

There's  no  secret  why  Dexter  Twin 
washes  clothes  cleaner— quicker— easier. 
It's  the  only  washer  with  tieo  washing 
tubs.  Washes,  rinses,  wrings  all  at  the 
same  time.  Turns  out  a  tubful  of 
super-clean  clothes  ready  for  the  line, 
every  four  minutes,  and  sa\es  soap,  hot 
water,  and  electricity.  It's  TODAY'S 
BIGGEST  ^VASHER  VALUE. 

CUTS  WASHING  TIME  IN  TWO 

(Before  you  buy  ony  washer, 
^  get  DEXTER'S  interesting  16 

^■C^  page  illustrated  booklet  on 
!■  DOUBtE  SUDSING. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  1 

Dept.   L59,   Fairfield,  Iowa  j 

 !   I 

 .   I 


_STATE_ 
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(whatever  is  cheapest— cod  and  haddock 
cheapest  at  time  we  shopped) ;  2  lbs.  shoulder 
blade  pork  chops  (cut  into  4  big  chops);  1 
can  pork  or  veal  luncheon  meat  (12  oz.) ;  8  oz. 
hamburger:  1  lb.  beef  kidney;  5  lbs.  shoulder 
of  lamb.  (">f  the  meats  and  fish,  cuts  are  bone- 
less, with  exception  of  pork  chops  and  lamb 
shoulder.  Total  quantity  of  solid  meat  would 
about  come  out  even  with  7li  lbs.  needed. 

F  ats  and  oils 

Minimum  mitritu  nai  need—6\i  lbs.  Used— 

5  lbs  13  oz.  Cost—  i.92  3  lbs.  margarine; 

1  lb.  12  oz.  vegetable  shortening  (a  portion 
ot  this  was  used  toi  frying  potato  pufTs  and 
can  be  reused  for  trymg  as  a  dividend  an- 
other week);  2  oz  bacon;  2  oz.  salad  oil;  13 
oz.  salad  dressing.  (Note:  Though  the  above 
is  7  oz.  less  than  requirement,  additional 
whole  milk  used  would  make  up  for  addi- 
tional fat  needed. 

Milk,  cheese 

Minimum  nutritional  needs— 19  qts.  Used— 
26  qis.  Cost— $4.95  .  .  lib.  4  oz.  Cheddar 
cheese;  5  oz.  pimento  cream  cheese;  3  oz. 
cream  cheese;  seven  14'  2-oz.  cans  evapo- 
rated milk ;  13  qts.  fresh  milk.  In  figuring  your 
own  diet,  1  oz.  cheese  is  equivalent  to  1  cup 
milk.  17  ounces  by  weight  of  evaporated 
milk,  when  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  may  be  counted  as  equivalent  to 
1  qt.  milk  in  food  value.  For  additional  sav- 
ings, you  could  substitute  part  dry  skim 
milk,  but  it  is  not  equivalent  to  whole  milk 
in  food  value,  because  it  lacks  the  butterfat. 

Flours,  cereals  and  meals 

Minimum  nutritional  need — 13  lbs.  4  oz. 
Used— 13  lbs.  14  oz.  Cost  $2.14.  ...  3  lbs 
flour;  8  oz.  cake  flour;  1  can  Boston  brown 
bread  (1  lb.) ;  6  oz.  rice;  8  oz.  macaroni;  8  oz. 
corn  meal;  1  package  muffin  mix  (10  oz.); 
8  oz.  oatmeal;  1  package  assorted  ready-to- 
eat  cereal  (10  individual  packages — 1  oz. 
each);  4  oz.  farina;  2  loaves  whole-wheat 
bread  (2  lbs.);  3  loaves  white  bread  (3  lbs.) 
1  loaf  rye  bread  (1  lb.). 

Sugars  and  sweets 

Minimum  nutritional  need — 314  lbs.  Used— 
<?i  2  lbs.  Cost— $.89.  ...  4  lbs.  sugar;  12  oz. 
grape  jelly;  8  oz.  confectioners'  sugar;  4  oz. 
brown  sugar;  8  oz.  molasses;  8  oz.  table  sirup. 

Miscellaneous  foods.  Cost — $1.66 

Many  of  the  following  would  contribute  to 
the  nutritional  value  provided  in  the  other 
food  groups,  but  they  are  grouped  together 
here  for  practical  purposes.  1  can  each  of 
condensed  cream-of-chicken  soup,  celery 
soup,  mushroom  soup  and  tomato  soup;  1 
package  vanilla  pudding;  2  oz.  quick -cooking 
tapioca;  4  oz.  cocoa;  2  oz.  unsweetened 
chocolate;  1  package  lemon-flavored  gelatin; 
4  chicken-bouillon  cubes;  1  dill  pickle;  1 
envelope  unflavored  gelatin;  1  lb.  coffee; 
4  tea  bags.  (More  tea  and  less  coffee  could  be 
used  if  desired.)  Incidental  seasonings,  vin- 
egar, mustard,  and  so  on.  thk  km> 


^  I  was  very  ill  when  I  wixf  niar- 
^  ricd,  alto{{<"l  her  a  Mr«'<'U  on 
oriitrhes,  an<l  in  an  «>lcl  ja<-kcl  ihe 
crutches  had  worn  lo  raps.  I  ha«l 
asked  my  friends.  IVIr.  C.ruhani 
Wallis  and  Mr.  Ileiuy  .Salt,  lo  a<  l 
as  witnesses,  an<l  of  <'i>urse  in 
honor  of  the  o<-easion  lhe>  were 
dressed  in  their  hest  <-lothes. 
'I'hc  resislrar  n€?v«'r  imagined 
that  1  couUI  possihiy  he  the  hri<ie- 
juirooni :  he  took  nic  for  llie  in- 
evital>le  hepKar  w  lio  Cf>ni|>lcles 
all  «<'d«linA;  |>r<>«-essions.  Wallis. 
«ho  is  eonsiderahlj  o\er  six  fe«'l 
hiph.  seemed  lo  liim  lo  he  the 
hero  of  the  o<-easion.  and  he  Mas 
l>i'oee<-<lini;  lo  marry  him  ealml>  lo 
ni>  helrothe<l.  \«hen  V(  allis.  think- 
ing I  he  forninla  rallier  slronp  for 
a  mere  witness,  liesilaled  at  tlic 
last  moment  and  left  ihe  prixv 
to  m<-. 

—GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW. 


Scrubbing  gotyoujpj^? 


J  J 


Here's  how  Bruce  Floor  Cleaner  and  the  Doozit 
brighten  wood  and  linoleum  without  scrubbing! 

First  you  pour  a  little  wax-rich  Bruce  Floor  Cleaner  on  the 
wood  or  linoleum,  d^^^^i-^and  use  a  few  easy  strokes  of  the 
Doozit  to  loo.sen  the  dirt.  Next,  drop  a  elotii  under  the 
Doozit  Pad  and  wipe  the  floor  surface  dry.  Tiien, 

replace  the  moist  Doozit  Pad  witli  a  dry  one.  J^^^f"  and 
polish  the  wax  film  to  tlie  desired  lustre. 

Just  that  ea.sj — and  in  only  minutes — your  entire  floor 
care  job  is  finished.  Your  floors  arc  brighter,  cleaner,  more 
lustrously  lovely,  uniiarnied  by  the  destructive  effects  of 
.soap  and  water.  And  ijou,  .you're  fre.sli  as  the  moment  you 
started.  ^^C-']"'''  Happily  free  of  the  fatigue  and  l)ackaclies 
of  old-fashioned  floor  .senil)hing  and  waxing.  No  wonder 
tiiousands  of  smart  liomemakers  are  switching  to  inodeni 
Bruce  floor  care.  A  You  will  too! 


Bruce  Floor  Products  are  featured  at  all 
leading  stores.  The  Bruce  Doozit  is  only 
$1.89.  Extra  pods,  19c  each.  Bruce  Floor 
Cleaner,  68c  quart  and  $2.10  gallon. 


BRUCE 


-  '    lwtlrtW«K  *•»         , -'^^     f  •llthin«  Wo. 
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The  Journal  Household  Kitchens  have  almost  every  device  and 
gadget  you  could  dream  of,  for  our  busy  staff  experiments  with  all 
types  of  equipment  under  conditions  as  much  like  those  in  any 
reader's  new  kitchen  as  possible.  With  kitchens  and  problems  of 
our  own,  we  are  as  eager  to  know  the  answers  as  you  are.  From 
ranges  to  freezing  materials,  mixers  to  refrigerators,  juicers  to 
waffle  irons,  nothing  is  too  large  or  small  to  be  put  through  its  paces. 
The  kitchen  has  both  electric  and  gas  units.  Equipment  is  checked 
and  rechecked  for  value  to  homemakers,  then  replaced  as  new  ap- 
pliances appear  in  the  proving  ground.  Although  a  network  of  con- 
duits and  pipes  leading  to  dials  and  meters  which  record  data  is  con- 
cealed in  the  wall,  the  kitchen  itself  has  a  homey  feeling.  A  happy, 
busy  background  in  which  I'm  sure  you  would  be  glad  to  share 
in  the  work  with  the  household  equipment  of  today  and  tomorrow. 


Am  friondly  iim  Iho  kil4'h«>n  n«>x(  d<M»r.  nllhoiitfh 


Itlnnnt'il  for  |»rn«*li«>al  r<>M4>arcli  in  lioiii4>iiinkinK,  IIii'nc 


.lourniil  kitfliftiM  work  full  (iiii<>  f«»r  millloHN. 


mm 
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Every  Day  is  Washday  in  the  Journal  laundry!  But  the  girls 
have  everything  that's  made  to  w  ork  w  ith.  All  types  of  washers, 
ironcrs,  driers,  irons  and  hoards;  new  soaps,  detergents,  starches 
and  cleaning  materials  are  used  here  in  order  to  keep  up  w  ilh  all 
the  new  things  that  eventually  find  their  way  into  your  homes. 
Journal  workers,  from  editors  to  photographers,  come  to  the 
laundry  to  ask  how-  to  wash  a  fancy  sweater  or  hlouse,  to  have 
a  spot  removed,  a  skirt  pressed  or  even  a  shirt  laundered!  Behind 
this  everyday  washing  are  concealed  devices  w  hich  record  the 
amounts  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  used  and  the  evenness 
of  temperatures  of  irons  and  ironers.  Green,  blue  and  coral  ac- 
cent this  laundry  designed  to  do  away  with  washday  backache. 


PHOTOS  BY  STUART 


In  the  Food  Kitchen  we  can  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too! 
Here  recipes  for  the  magazine  are  born,  new  food  ideas,  new 
food  products  tried  out.  .  .  .  This  is  a  living  cookbook — with 
two  complete  kitchen  centers  for  adventures  in  cooking.  One 
day  such  elegancies  as  a  strawberry  mousse  (perhaps  for  your 
daughter's  wedding)  may  be  concocted  in  one  half  of  the 
kitchen,  while  in  the  other,  quick  and  easy  dishes  are  being 
cooked  and  served.  In  the  eating  corner,  Journal  recipes  and 
menus  must  pass  their  real  test.  There  is  always  an  eager 
group  of  tasters  and  eaters  willing  to  give  the  final  proof  of  the 
pudding! .  .  .  Instead  of  a  pleasant  view  of  a  neighbor's  garden, 
our  skyscraper  kitchen  faces  on  the  sunny  south  terrace  with 
its  distant  view  of  the  harbor.  Pink,  gray,  green  and  white 
make  a  gracious  scheme  for  this,  the  busiest  kitchen  in  town! 
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LADIES"  llOMK  .101  KNAL 


"Buried  under  scorchy 


Stop  sloshing  messy,  scorchy 
pans  with  a  limp,  greasy  disli- 
rag!  Let  Brillo  do  your  dirty 
work.  Brillo  cleans  pots  and 
pans  shiny-bright  in  a  flash! 


Sh'm  'em  with 

BRILLO 


A  spunky  Brillo  pad-wUh-soap 
whisks  off  stubborn  scorch. 
Fast !  Xeat !  It's  so  easy  to  make 
your  pots  and.  pans  really 
sparkle  with  a  square,  metal- 
fil)er  Brillo  pad.  Brillo  shines 
'em  clean  and  bright  as  new! 
Use  Brillo  every  day! 


in  BRILLO! 

There's  a  good  rca.son  why  it's 
so  easy  to  keep  pans  gleam ing 
with  Brillo!  It's  because  Brillo's 
special-formula  .soap  contains 
polishing  ingre<lienfs  that  jew- 
eler'^ use  to  shine  their  |)rcciou8 
metals!  (iet  Brillo  today! 

4r  GREEN  box  —  pads  and  cake  loop 
♦  RED  box  —  toap'filled  pads 


Shines  aluminum  ft$t! 


HOW  Till:  JOl'IINAL  LIVES 


Fashion  pages  are  the  last  ones  to  go  in  the 
Journal.  They  are  run  through  the  presses 
just  long  enough  before  the  magazine  is  actu- 
ally in  your  hands  so  that  the  costumes  dis- 
played on  Journal  pages  are  on  sale  in  the 
dress  shops  throughout  the  V.S.X.  But  the 
selling  of  clothes  is  not  the  Journal's  moti- 
vating interest.  The  slavish  following  of  fash- 
ion—the continual  hunt  for  the  "latest 
thing"— is  a  trivial  and  costly  pursuit.  What 
the  Journal  tries  to  show  is  that  simplicity 
and  taste  are  always  in  fashion,  that  ingenu- 
ity and  good  grooming— the  polished  shoe, 
the  straight  seam,  the  brushed  shoulder- 
count  far  more  than  the  size  of  your  pocket- 
book.  Whether  it  is  a  S650  gown  by  Christian 
Dior,  or  a  moderately  priced  ready-to-wear 
gray  jersey,  or  a  pattern  you  can  make  your- 
self with  79-cent  calico,  the  Journal  puts 
them  all  to  one  test:  is  it  a  distinguished 
dress,  not  so  extreme  as  to  "date"  quickly, 
easy  to  change  with  accessories?  Does  it  ex- 
emplify the  becoming  and  the  beautiful? 

No  other  Journal  department  can  ap- 
proach the  total  mileage  walked  by  the  fash- 
ion staff.  You  know  yourself  how  weary  you 
can  be  after  one  day's  shopping.  The  fashion 
staff  spends  days  and  days  going  from  show- 
room to  showroom,  from  floor  to  floor,  sifting 
out  with  a  sure  and  practiced  eye  what  is  new 
and  what  is  good.  As  many  as  1000  spring 
costumes  may  be  seen  before  25  are  selected. 
Then,  when  these  dresses  are  at  the  Journal 
and  the  models  chosen,  the  staff  is  sent  fly- 
ing into  the  market  for  handbags,  shoes,  belts, 
artificial  flowers,  scarfs,  blouses  and  jewelry. 

Nora  O'Leary.  a  Massachusetts  Art  School 
graduate,  heads  the  Journal  Pattern  De- 
partment. Her  assistants,  at  two  sewing  ma- 
chines and  a  pressing  board,  make  up  the  pat- 
terns Miss  O'Leary  selects  from  Vogue  Pat- 
terns or  designs  herself — first  in  muslin,  then 
in  various  fabrics,  choosing  colors  and  tex- 
tures with  infinite  care.  Thus  all  the  snags 
and  hitches  in  the  design  are  thoroughly 
ironed  out  before  the  pattern  is  offered  to 
Journal  readers. 

When  Miss  O'Leary  designed  a  pattern  for 
a  page  called  Two  Hours  Plus  Two  Yards 
Makes  a  Dress,  she  handed  two  yards  of  ma- 
terial to  several  secretaries  about  the  office, 
conducted  them  to  a  sewing  machine,  and 
timed  their  amateur  efforts.  When  she  fea- 
tures a  page  of  make-overs  they  are  actual 
out-of-date  clothes  languishing  in  the  closets 
of  the  Journal  staff  before  her  ideas  skill- 
fully modernize  them.  Some  of  the  best- 
dressed  girls  about  the  office  sport  suits 
lengthened  by  contrasting  yokes,  and  dresses 
nearer  the  ground  by  several  rows  of  braid  or 
ball  fringe. 

Dawn  crowell  norman.  Beauty  Editor, 
has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  young- 
est and  prettiest  in  the  business;  she  was  just 
24  when  Louise  Paine  Benjamin  became  a 
contributing  editor  and  Dawn  took  over  this 
entire  Journal  department.  Dawn  (her  real 
name,  by  the  way)  was  hired  as  a  reception- 
ist, soon  caught  Mrs.  Cushman's  eye  with 
some  sketches  she  did  for  sub-debs.  One  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  her  job,  according  to 
Dawn,  who  is  a  housewife  herself  when  she 
leaves  the  office ,  is  "  beau  I  i  fy  i  ng  "  Ho  w  Amer- 
ica Lives  housewives.  She  has  never  seen  an 
HAL  housewife  yet  who  made  the  best  of  her 
g(x>d  points,  nor  one  who.  after  a  strict  regi- 
men f)f  dieting,  exercise  and  advice  on  hair 
and  make-up,  didn't  gain  an  immeasurable 
lift  of  spirit.  "They  seem  like  different  ix;o- 
ple  —they  stand  straighter,  their  eyes  shine, 
they  have  ever  sf)  much  moreself-conlidence." 

Dawn's  most  ambitious  Journal  page 
since  she  tfX)k  over  the  department  was  one 
on  insomnia:  "1  read  until  dawn  for  a  week 
on  how  to  get  a  gfXKl  night's  sleep."  For  three 
weeks  she  intervic-wed  psychiatrists  and  psy- 
chologists Cmclurlmg  one  in  C-hicago  by 
phr)ne),  visited  the  famous  Sleej)  Shop  in  a 
New  York  sixrcialty  store,  and  securerl  reams 
of  statistics  from  insurance  a)rii|);inies  ("'\']tvy 
have  statiHticson  eve-rything")  and  tlir'  Mel- 
I'm  Institute  T'Tliey  UM  me  the  rjnly  ix;ople 
who  sleep  like  I'jgH  arc  the  insimc"). 


(ConlinucJ  from  Page  I'^  I) 

An  important  part  of  Mrs.  Norman's  work 
is  keeping  abreast  of  new  research  in  the 
beauty  field.  Home  permanents  were  tried 
out  on  willing  victims  (volunteers)  around 
the  office  when  they  were  first  introduced. 

Mrs.  Norman  also  designs  many  Journal 
covers.  "Sometimes  it's  seeing  a  new  face  or 
hair-do,  sometimes  it's  a  hat."  She  picks  up  a 
simple  little  red-and-white-checked  gingham 
bonnet  lying  in  a  nest  of  tissue  paper  on  her 
desk.  "Now  this,  with  a  white  pique  jacket 
and  gingham  bag— kind  of  fresh  and  pert- 
looking— it  might  go.  You  never  know." 

Her  cover  ideas  are  generally  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment.  Once,  when  casting  about 
for  an  accent  on  an  ermine  muff,  she  noticed 
a  diamond  horseshoe  pin  on  Johnny  Watts, 
head  of  the  Journal  messenger  room,  a 
former  famous  jockey,  whose  advancing  years 
have  not  impaired  his  speed  on  his  interoffice 
errands.  It  turned  out  that  Johnny's  diamond 
horseshoe  was  a  gift  from  King  Edward  VH 
and  looked  right  at  home  against  the  ermine. 

Also  on  the  29th  floor  of  the  RKO  Building 
is  the  Journal's  Photography  Department, 
with  two  full-time  photographers  and  Picture 
Editor  John  Morris,  who  looks  incredibly 
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Ky  l>a<*il<>  K(iibb.<«  Orabam 


Oh,  life  is  love  and  love  is  sweet, 
And  it  is  good  to  be  so  young; 

And  in  my  heart  I  feel  the  beat 
Of  all  the  songs  the  stars  have 
sung. 

The  old  may  say  that  life  is  sad. 
But  happiness  is  all  I  find: 

The  sun  pours  gold  before  my  feet, 
My  curls  are  tangled  in  the  wind. 

By  night's  white  magic  I  shall  see 
The  world  in  ghostly  mantle 
hung; 

But  one  I  love  is  flesh  and  blood — 
Oh,  it  is  good  to  be  so  young! 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

young  to  have  been  co-ordinator  of  all  press 
photographers  on  the  Western  Front  in  World 
War  II.  But  picture  journalism  is  a  relatively 
new  profession;  until  the  mid-thirties  photo- 
graphs were  chosen  with  the  idea  of  dressing 
up  a  magazine  page,  with  only  a  slim  connec- 
tion with  editorial  content.  Today  the  Jour- 
nal strives  for  realism  and  accuracy.  Unwed 
Mother  (June,  1947).  an  article  about  illegiti- 
macy, stated  that  one  in  twelve  children  is 
born  out  of  wedlock.  In  the  Journal  picture 
of  twelve  babies,  one  was  actually  illegiti- 
mate and  obtained  through  a  foundling 
home.  The  child  was,  of  course,  in  no  way 
identified. 

Some  of  the  top  photographers  in  the  coun- 
try have  worked  on  the  Journal's  How 
America  Lives  series  -Munkacsi,  Robert 
Capa,  Fons  lannelli.  to  mention  a  few.  The 
recently  published  Photographic  1949  de- 
votes 20  ijages  to  reproducing  the  pictures 
Mr.  lannelli  t(M)k  of  a  Harlan  Qn.nty.  Ken- 
tucky, coal  miner.  To  get  these  outstanding 
pictures,  the  photographer  spent  two  weeks 
with  the  family  before  lie  even  snai)ix'd  a  i)ic- 
ture,  eating  with  them,  talking  with  them, 
and  slowly,  day  by  day,  gaining  their  confi- 
dence. How  America  Lives  pictures  are  in  the 
main  not  iK)s<'d,  the  photographer  taking 
over  the  spare  Ix  d,  and  the  extra  ciiair  at  the 
dinner  table,  and  blending  into  the  back- 
ground HO  successhilly  that  the  family  finally 
doirs  not  even  notice  the  clicking  of  a  camera. 

Hard  by  the  I'ii  ture  Department  in  the 
Workshop  is  Kichard  I'ratl,  Architectural 


Editor,  in  his  strictly  functional  office, 
rounded  by  color  pictures  and  plans  of  h 
dreds  of  houses  and  of  the  gardens  that 
has  created  and  photographed  for  the  nia 
zine  at  tlie  Garden  Project  described  on 
202  and  20;^.  The  house  pictures  hung  on 
walls  and  spread  out  on  the  worktables  red 
sent  not  only  the  great  old  historical  hoi 
that  have  been  going. into  the  Regional  Sq 
for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  but  j 
finest  examples  of  modern  homes  from 
over  the  country,  which  Mr.  Pratt  is  pred 
ing  now  for  publication — each  house,  old  a 
new,  having  been  personally  selected  by  n 
on  location,  involving  months  of  travel  ti 
and  photographing,  not  to  mention  monj 
of  research  in  advance  and  months  of  writ! 
afterward.  As  an  instance  of  the  high  este 
in  which  these  Journal  houses  are  he 
apart  from  their  appearance  in  the  magazi 
it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  that  in  the  fo 
of  pages,  photographic  prints  and  color  siii 
they  have  been  requested,  according  to  J 
Pratt,  by  practically  every  major  art  n 
seum  and  library  in  the  United  States,  a 
by  scores  of  colleges  and  schools  for  th 
courses  in  art  and  architecture. 
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Like  all  persons  who  are  successful  at  tl 
jobs.  Journal  editors  enjoy  what  they  | 
doing.  Most  of  them  are  young— two  thi 
of  the  Workshop  personnel  are  thirty  or  \ 
der— and  they  care  for  a  total  of  13  yoi 
children.  The  majority  come  from  large  fr  1 
ilies.  keep  house  and  do  their  own  codci  | 
Whatever  their  impressive  sf)ecialized  c 
lege  degrees  (31  different  art  schools  and  c 
leges  are  represented),  their  most  popu 
hobbies  are  knitting,  sports  and  sewing, 
that  order.  Music  and  gardening  come  next 
just  about  the  same  as  with  the  readt 
who  believe  in  the  magazine  they  edit. 

Mary  Bass,  who  correlates  all  the  m>Ti; 
of  activities  going  on  in  the  Workshop,  isju 
another  housewife  away  from  her  desk.  Aft 
a  hectic  week  end  caring  for  her  home,  hu 
band  and  two-year-old  son,  she  is  apt  to  r 
mark  with  real  feeling.  "With  all  the  inte 
ruptions.  how  do  housewives  ever  get  an 
thing  done?  You  just  can't  run  a  home  lil 
an  office;  it's  the  emotional  demands  of 
family  which  must  always  come  first  ar 
make  it  impossible  to  run  a  house  on  ar 
rigid  schedule." 

When  Cyrus  Curtis  first  started  the  Joui 
NAL  back  in  1883,  he  wrote,  "We  propose 
make  it  a  household  necessity — so  good, 
brave,  so  complete  that  a  young  couple  won! 
no  more  think  of  going  into  housekeepii 
without  it  than  without  a  cookstove." 

When  Mrs.  Gould  was  offered  the  edit(' 
ship  of  the  Journal  along  with  her  husban 
in  1935.  she  accepted  on  condition  that  si 
could  spend  part  of  her  week  at  home  carii 
for  her  family,  since  she  decided  early  in  h 
marriage  that  the  worst -reared  children  a 
the  product  of  nurses  and  governesses.  Hous 
wives,  in  the  Goulds'  opinion,  have  one 
the  best  and  most  important  jobs  in  tl 
world,  and  need  not  only  the  skills  of  hom 
making  but  an  awareness  of  all  the  problen 
outside  the  four  walls  of  a  home  which 
drastically  affect  their  families.  Thus  tl 
Goulds  launched,  through  the  pages  of  tl 
Journal,  the  first  courageously  outsjwke 
attack  on  syphilis,  gained  the  fitst  countr\ 
wide  support  of  women  for  the  hot  scho 
lunch,  and  have  consistently  brought  to  tin 
readers  the  best  available  information.  ph\ 
ical  and  emotional,  on  health,  child  guidano 
education  and  political  tt)pics  of  the  day. 

Everything  which  goes  on  in  the  Worl 
shoj).  every  department  page  in  the  Joukn 
reflects  Mrs.  (lould's  own  jxTsonal  |)hik)s 
phy  of  what  a  housewife  can  and  siiould  !■ 

She  says:  "  I  believe  it  is  a  woman's  job 
be  as  truly  womanly  as  jjossible.  I  mean  ' 
nf)urish  her  family,  and  to  rest  them,  to  gun 
them,  and  to  encourage  them.  To  t)e  as  preti 
as  i)ossible.  as  helpful  as  ix)ssible,  as  loviriK  '■i 
IX)ssible,  so  that  if  the  whole  rest  of  the  worli 
blacks  out,  each  family  has  one  center  ' 
warmth  and  comfort  and  cheer  and  toicrai 
g(XKl  sens<'."  UM 
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New  Sensation  Of  The  Range  World 
Makes  Cooking  Easier,  Better! 

SEE  the  greatest  range  advancement  in  20  years 
—the  exciting  new  Hotpoint  for  '49  with 
Pushbutton  Controls  and  "Talking  Colors!"  Every- 
one is  praising  this  new  wonder-range  with  auto- 
matic temperature  controls!  Everyone  is  cheering 
Hotpoint's  36  new  "miracle"  features  that  set  new 
standards  of  speed,  convenience  and  accuracy! 

•  Now  you  just  push  a  button.  Instantly  a  light 
glows  and  tells  you  by  its  color  which,  unit  is  on 
and  at  what  cooking  speed. 

•  You'll  be  thrilled  by  such  advantages  as  the 
world's  fastest  broiler  that  cooks  steaks  for  12 
persons  in  10  minutes— and  the  famous  S^led-Heat 
Oven  which  bakes  to  perfection.  And  you'll  also 
enjoy  such  superior  features  as  Raisable  4th  Sur- 
face Unit— 60-Minute  Time  Measure— Smokeless 
Broiler  Rack  and  dozens  of  other  advancements 
which  Hotpoint,  the  world's  leader,  has  engineered 
into  this  most  beautiful  and  complete  of  all  ranges! 

•  Ask  your  Hotpoint  dealer  to  demonstrate 
"Pushbutton-Cooking"  and  "Talking  Colors"  in 
either  single-  or  double-oven  ranges.  Also  avail- 
able are  other  outstanding  Hotpoint  Ranges  for 
'49— packed  with  modern  features— priced  for 
every  budget!  Hotpoint  Inc.  (A  General  Electric 
Affiliate),  5600  West  Taylor  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Call  Western  Union— Operator  25— for  the  /y'''Guaranieed  by" 
7iame  of  your  nearest  Hotpoint  dealer.      I  Good  Housekeeping  , 


nly  Hotpoint  Gives  You  All  These— 


Pushbutton  Controls  and  "Talking 
ors".  All  you  do  is  push  a  button!  Colored 
Its  show  you  exactly  what  unit  is  on  and 
^'hat  speed. 

Sealed-Heat  Oven.  The  heating  unit  is 
led  out  of  the  way  under  oven  floor — 
king  oven  bigger,  easier  to  clean,  and  far 
re  accurate  for  baking  and  roasting. 


3.  Calrod  Units.  World  famous  for  instant 
starting,  Hotpoint's  Calrod®  Units  have  a 
pan-hugging  construction  that  puts  heat 
into  the  food  —  not  into  the  kitchen! 

4«  Giant  Hi-Speed  Broiler.  Hotpoint's 

broiler,  the  fastest  ever  developed  for  home- 
cooking,  broils  steaks  for  12  persons  in  10 
minutes,  seals  in  all  the  flavorful  goodness. 


Everybody's  PoS ntSnq  To 
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RELIEVE  PAIN  INSTANTLY 
COMBAT  INFECTION  :°:  BURNS 

WITH  SOOTHING  CAMPHO-PHENIOUE 


Use  this  modern,  stainless  antiseptic  for  relief  of  all 

minor  Cuts,  Burns,  Scratches,  Skin  Abrasions,  Pimples 

Avoid  nasty  infections  from  little  skin  injuries. 
Quick!  Apply  soothing  Campho-Phenique.  It  stops 
pain — instantly.  Kills  many  germs  on  contact.  Aids 
healing  by  combating  infection.  Use  Campho- 
Phenique  also  to  reheve  cold  sores,  fever  blisters, 
itchy  insect  bites,  pimples.  Many  doctors,  dentists 
and  nurses  prefer  this  famous  Liquid  antiseptic. 
So  do  children.  It  does  not  smart  or  sting  like  ordi- 
nary antiseptics  . . .  and  it's  stainless!  Recommend- 
ed over  50  years. 


i  CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 

(pronounced  Com-fo-fi-neek) 
THE  ANTISEPTIC  THAT  RELIEVES  PAIN  INSTANTLY 


RED  CROSS*  COTTON  BALLS  .' 


•  In  the  Nursery  I 


•  For  First  Aid! 


•  For  Cosmetics  I 


Importantilied  (Jrf>«H* Cotton  Ralls 
are  made  of  John«f)n  &  Johnson 
Red  Crom'  Cotton  .  .  .  tht  Hoff>»«t, 
whitest,  moat  abfK<rbent  surgical 
cotton  obtainable.  It's  the  Hterile, 
long-fibered  cotUm  mot  hers  trust 
.  .  .  the  cotton  prfjffTrrr-fJ  by  7  out  of 
10  UHerH  of  abw>rb«;nt  otton! 


STERILE  I     ABSORBENT!      UNIFORM  IN  SIZE  I 

65  individual  applications  for  29^1 

On  sa/e  of  drug  and  coimefic 
countari  rnvrywhettl 

. .  l/ie  most  tnutrd  name  in  surgical 
dressings 

•No  cminnrtion  whnt/<v«ir  with 
Arrnrirnn  NnltonnI  Ki>(l  O'iM. 


Silt  T  THE  DOOR 
AFTER  YOU 

(Continued  from  Page  43) 

"  Ahvays,"  she  said,  and  it  was  true.  There 
might  be  an  article  from  Norway  on  some 
new  discovery  about  glaciers,  or  something 
from  Mexico  about  mines. 

"More  than  I  can  say  of  mine,"  Helen  said. 
She  was  a  public  stenographer,  with  a  little 
office  of  her  own  next  to  Fiona's.  She  sat  on 
Fiona's  desk  and  confided, "  Mine's  no'career, 
it's  just  a  job,  and  I'd  swap  it  for  a  man  any 
day.  Of  course,  it's  got  to  be  the  right  man, 
and  that's  where  the  delay  seems  to  be." 

Fiona  looked  at  her.  "You're  not  worried 
that  he  won't  come  along,  are  you?  Where's 
that  old  Benedict  assurance?" 

"I've  misplaced  it  today,"  Helen  said. 
"But  maybe  tonight's  date  will  bring  it 
back — I  hope!" 

She  drifted  off  at  last,  and  the  afternoon 
dwindled  down  to  twilight,  and  Fiona  walked 
home  through  the  Public  Gardens,  and  down 
Charles  Street,  the  shopping  center  and  the 
thoroughfare  of  Beacon  Hill.  At  this  hour, 
small  rosy-faced  childreni  were  still  being 
wheeled  or  wheedled  home  from  their  after- 
noon outing,  toward  supper,  and  bath,  and 
bed  with  a  Teddy  bear.  Older  children  roller- 
skated  or  tricycled  along,  making  loud 
sounds,  like  fire-engine  sirens  or  truck  horns, 
as  suited  individual  fancy. 

Why  should  hearing  Skid  is  going  to  marry 
make  me  so  depressed.''  Fiona  asked  herself. 
We'd  broken  up  anyway.  We  wouldn't  have 
seen  each  other  again. 

But  she  was  depressed,  and  she  knew  it, 
and  would  not  give  in  to  it  without  a  struggle. 
There  were  things  she  could  do,  learned  in 
loneliness — recipes  for  a  long  evening,  when 
tree  branches  brushed  against  the  bedroom 
window,  and  one  listened  for  footsteps. 

Her  first  stop  was  at  the  Personal  Book- 
shop, at  the  corner  of  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
There  were  several  librarians,  but  one  of  the 
two  on  duty  now,  and  until  eight-thirty,  was 
Anne  Farquar,  whom  Fiona  knew  moderately 
well.  They  often  dined  together,  as  they  had 
a  date  to  do  tonight,  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, because  Anne  had  to  be  back  in  an 
hour.  Their  friendship  was  casual,  but  they 
knew  a  great  deal  more  about  each  other 
than  was  ever  discussed,  or  admitted,  just 
from  the  passage  of  years,  and  mutual  obser- 
vation through  the  shop's  plate-glass  win- 
dow. 

"Nice  suit,"  Anne  said. 

"It  may  be  prejudice,"  Fiona  answered, 
because  one  of  their  admitted  bonds  was 
Scotch  ancestry,  "  but  I  always  think  Scotch 
plaids  are  the  best." 

Anne  Farquar  was  Scotch-Irish,  and  had 
come  down  from  Canada  years  before  to  live 
with  an  aunt  in  Somerville,  which  is  one  of 
the  flat-spread  areas  of  Greater  Boston, 
abounding  in  two-family  wooden  houses  with 
small  porches  and  back  yards.  Anne  was  fair- 
haired  and  very  thin,  and  Fiona  noticed  to- 
night with  a  pang  that  she  did  not  have  her 
fluctuating  bright  color  any  more;  some- 
where in  the  last  years  she  had  lost  her  air  of 
country  health  and  vigor.  She  looked  tired 
to  the  visible  bone.  Poor  Anne!  she  thought. 

The  phone  rang  at  the  back  of  the  store, 
and  sever^  other  people  came  in,  which  kept 
the  second  librarian,  older  Mrs.  Matson, 
busy. 

While  Anne  answered  the  phone,  Fiona 
went  to  the  shelves  and  chose  two  murders  to 
get  her  through  the  evening.  She  would  light 
the  fire,  and  settle  down  with  her  murder  for 
the  evening.  When  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed, 
she  would  get  ready,  and  tuck  herself  into 
b<'d  with  her  second  murder,  and  the  bedside 
light  at  a  comfortable  angle,  and  pillows  be- 
hind her.  She  a)uld  read  all  night,  if  she 
chose,  and  not  disturb  anyone.  She  lived 
alrme,  and  there  were  comix?nsations.  Anne 
Far(|uar  wanted  to  share  the  apartment,  but 
it  was  chcaix  r  for  her  to  go  on  living  with 
Ikt  aunt,  and  she  earned  m  little  as  a  li- 
brarian al  the  I'crw»nal,  nickels  CfHinted.  She 
(ould  M'f!  more  (A  her  man  if  she  did  share 
the  apartment,  but  Hf)mehow  Fiona  was  just 
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^1  lad  that  Anne  couldn't  afford  it,  although 
leant  more  expense  for  herself. 
Vital  else  have  I  to  spend  it  on  but  my  living 
mgements?  she  thought.  And  who  else  have 
spend  it  on  but  myself?  Such  a  cold  shud- 
went  down  her  back  at  that,  she  decided, 
ust  find  someone!  I'll  send  someone  a  birth- 
present  tomorrow! 

ler  ears  were  so  sharpened  by  habit  and 
ierstanding  she  could  fill  out  the  whole 
ry  from  Anne's  brief,  quiet  telephone  con- 
sation,  layered  through  requests  for  books 
i  "Fifteen  cents,  please,  on  that,"  from 
Matson.  Anne's  man,  who  was  unhap- 
married,  and  childless,  but  who  never 
med  to  get  divorced,  wanted  her  to  go 
to  dinner  with  him,  late,  after  work.  He 
denly  had  a  free  evening,  and  he  had 
ed  Anne  at  once,  of  course. 
'All  right,"  Anne  said  helplessly.  "All 
it.  Of  course.  I'll  wait  here  until  you 
ae."  She  came  back,  looking  upset, 
iona,  you  don't  mind  if  I  don't  have  din- 
with  you  tonight,  do  you?"  she  asked, 
hat  was  Alan." 

'Tomorrow's  just  as  good,"  Fiona  said, 
:  again  senseless  grief  welled  up  in  her, 
i  envy,  because  Anne  had  a  date,  however 
atisfactory,  and  because  she,  Fiona,  was 
ne.  "  I'll  take  my  murders  and  go  along," 
said.  "Have  a  good  time." 
\nne  smiled  briefly.  "Thanks." 
ihe  wouldn't,  Fiona  knew.  She  and  Alan 
1  got  to  the  stage  in  a  disintegrating  love 
iir  that  Fiona  knew  well,  when  there  were 
arrels,  and  silences,  and  reunions  in  de- 
liring  hope.  She's  a  member  of  the  good-by 

ers'   union,   all  right,   

^na  thought,   walking  ■■■■■■■■ 
ng  the  sidewalk  patched 
h  light  from  drugstore 
odows  and  fish-store 
idows,  from  cafeterias 
1  antique  shops.  She's 
d  good-by  at  least  half  a 
■en  times.  Of  course,  if 
ight  he  should  tell  her 
it  he's  really  left  his 
—  Why,  then  Anne 
rquar  would  be  a  dif-  i^igmgg^ 
ent  person,  one  with  a 
ure  given  back  to  her.  She  would  smile, 
d  make  little  jokes,  and  throw  her  head 
k  in  the  old  way,  free  and  easy  in  her 
'e,  instead  of  tied  by  it. 
But  would  that  make  him  a  decent  guy? 
ma  asked  herself.  No!  Would  Anne  care? 
vonder! 

She  thought  again,  as  she  had  thought  be- 
e,  What  makes  a  woman  stick  to  someone  she 
ipises?  What  makes  her  mess  up  her  life,  and 
ow  good  years  after  bad,  after  she  knows  she's 
ide  a  mistake?  Anne  ought  to  break  it  off, 
d  she  knows  it — it's  part  of  her  misery — but 
e  doesn't,  and  time  keeps  going  by.  I  suppose, 
ne  than  anything  else,  it's  the  fear  of  being 
me.  ^  . 

And  how  justified  that  fear  was !  How  ter- 
)le  it  was  to  be  alone,  turned  back  on  one- 
f  after  having  once  been  part  of  a  human 
tnbination ! 

familiar  route  of  lonely  women.  Din- 
r  at  the  Colonial  Corner.  The  meal  was 
mplete  with  sugared  small  rolls  and  paper 
ilies,  but  short  on  substance  and  season- 
's; it  was  just  as  well  to  eat  it,  as  Fiona  did 
night,  with  a  book  propped  up  against  the 
gar  bowl.  She  ate  with  reasonable  slowness, 
it  for  all  her  delays  and  a  second  cup  of  cof- 
i  (five  cents  extra),  it  was  still  only  seven- 
irty  when  she  got  up  to  leave. 
Dark  on  Charles  Street  now.  Couples,  arm 
arm,  walking  toward  the  Common,  on  their 
ay  uptown  to  the  movies.  Couples,  walking 
;)gs  toward  the  Esplanade.  Clusters  of  stu- 
?nts,  laughing  together. 
Fiona  thought.  It's  going  to  be  such  an  end- 
evening;  I'd  better  do  something  drastic 
Old  it  when  I  get  home. 
She  let  herself  into  her  apartment,  scoop- 
g  a  letter  or  two  out  of  the  mailbox  down- 
airs  first,  then  taking  in  the  empty  waste- 
iptT  basket  and  garbage  pail  which  silently 
vaited  her  return. 

It  was  a  nice  apartment,  with  wavy  Bea- 
m  Hill  floors.  People  who  lived  with  their 
others-in-law,  and  slept  on  spare  sofas,  and 


^  The  people  I  have  known 
^  who  have  most  exquisitely 
tasted  the  joy  an«l  rapture  of 
living  are  those  who  have 
known  most  of  its  discipline 
of  pain. 
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had  furnished  rooms  (no  company  after 
eleven,  share  the  bath,  linen  provided,  no 
cooking  in  room)  would  have  wept  with  pleas- 
ure to  have  it  for  their  own.  Fiona  liked  it 
too.  It  had  a  small,  square  living  room  with 
fireplace,  a  tiny  kitchen,  a  small,  dark  bed- 
room, and  a  Beacon  Hill  bathroom,  full  of 
inexplicable  pipes,  raging  hot,  always  making 
inexplicable  noises. 

Fiona  hung  up  her  clothes  neatly,  and 
changed  into  corduroy  slacks  and  a  rose-red 
jersey  that  looked  nice  against  the  slate-blue 
walls  and  white  woodwork  of  the  living 
room — even  if  there  was  no  one  to  see. 

"A  decent  respect  for  one's  appearance  is 
as  much  a  part  of  culture  as  music  and  paint- 
ing," Fiona's  grandmother  had  told  her  once. 
But  Fiona  had  had  to  fall  in  love  before  she 
learned  to  bother  about  her  looks  with  any 
particularity. 

On  one  living-room  wall  hung  a  very  small 
and  indistinct  Diego  Rivera  original,  which 
Skid  had  brought  home  from  Mexico.  He  had 
gone  on  a  new  job.  He  was  going  to  send  for 
Fiona  when  he  was  established,  and  she 
would  get  work  there  at  some  university  or 
museum,  and  they  would  live  in  a  white  plas- 
ter house,  with  flowers  flung  all  over  its  bal- 
conies. But  in  less  than  three  months  he  was 
back  in  Boston,  sitting  on  Fiona's  doorstep 
one  evening,  pale,  with  a  three  days'  beard, 
and  not  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  looking  so  sick 
and  tired  Fiona  had  nearly  wept  to  see  him. 

"Fiona  "  he  began,  and  "Hush,  dar- 
ling," she  answered.  She  cooked  him  a  steak 
dinner,  and  it  had  all  been  to  do  over  again, 
the  reassuring,  the  self- 
■■■IHIIi      condemnation   for  being 
critical  and  afraid,  the 
search  for  hope,  the  prom- 
ises. .  .  . 

No  more,  Fiona  said 
abruptly.  It  had  to  be  over, 
don't  you  see?  A  ivedding 
one  way  or  the  other  doesn't 
make  much  difference. 

She  read  her  mail — the 
most  interesting  letter  was 
■MMMHHB  a  hasty  note  from  her 
former  roommate,  Bernie, 
now  busily  married,  inviting  her  out  for 
Thanksgiving  week  end.  Then  Fiona  made 
up  her  mind  how  she  would  spend  her  evening. 

She  went  to  the  small  desk  in  the  corner  and 
took  out  the  bundle  of  letters  with  "Ernest 
Eliot  Skidmore  "  in  each  upper  left-hand  cor- 
ner, but  with  so  many  addresses  under  the 
name— Providence,  Charleston,  Taxco,  Mex- 
ico City,  Chicago,  Detroit.  She  put  the  letters 
down  beside  the  fireplace,  and  put  a  match 
to  the  fire,  which  she  had  left  ready  to  light. 
Her  hands  were  as  steady  as  her  purpose.  The 
fire  burned  brightly;  she  sat  down  in  the  red 
wing  chair,  and  threw  the  letters  in,  one  by 
one,  so  they  would  burn  brightly,  and  not 
smolder  on  top  of  a  log. 

Tomorrow  there'll  be  a  Mrs.  E.  E.  Skid- 
more,  and  it  won't  be  I,  Fiona  thought.  / 
don't  mind,  but  it's  a  funny  feeling  just  the 
same.  And  I  feel  it.  What's  the  good  of  saying 
I  don't? 

It  was  a  hackneyed  scene  she  was  playing, 
she  knew;  but  her  feelings  were  fresh  and 
sharp,  and  she  knew  herself  for  what  she  was, 
in  sudden  clarity.  Fiona  Duncan,  twenty- 
seven,  alone— but  not  quite  free.  And  that 
was  because,  a  long  time  and  a  love  affair  ago, 
she  had  been  Fiona  Duncan,  twenty-three. 

■« 

Fiona  had  always  been  a  girl  of  hesitant 
manner,  slow  to  mature.  Big  for  her  age,  and 
good  at  her  books;  somehow  it  had  worked 
out  in  school,  and  in  the  social  life  of  the  small 
Ohio  town  where  she  grew  up,  that  she  was 
the  awkward  one  in  a  group  of  older  girls. 
She  was  too  advanced  mentally  for  girls  her 
own  age,  and  not  caught  up  emotionally  with 
older  girls.  She  hung  in  the  balance,  until  her 
very  gestures  were  unsure,  until  she  dropped 
things,  and  stumbled,  and  blushed,  and  hesi- 
tated in  her  speech. 

"Awkwardest  child  I  ever  saw!"  her  aunt 
cried.  The  aunt's  daughter,  Fiona's  cousin, 
was  the  ideal  of  girlhood  in  that  commu- 
nity—small,  dainty,  feminine.  "She'd  better 
be  brilliant,  because  otherwise  I  don't  know 
what's  going  to  become  of  her!" 
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"Ugly  ducklings  sometimes  turn  out 
swans,"  her  grandmother  replied  placidly,  of 
the  orphan  Fiona,  whom  she  raised  in  her 
turreted,  stained-glassed,  wooden  castle. 

But  Fiona  wept  and  said,  "Sometimes 
they  turn  out  ugly  big  ducks  too!" 

She  had  no  brothers  or  sisters;  only  dainty 
blond  cousins,  whose  competition  did  not 
stimulate,  but  almost  destroyed  her.  Her 
school  A's  did  not  comfort  her. 

"Never  mind,  when  you  get  to  the  univer- 
sity things  will  be  different!"  someone  as- 
sured her. 

But  she  wasn't  seventeen,  and  was  ready 
for  the  university.  She  looked  more  an  over- 
grown fifteen,  with  her  dark  hair  in  a  Dutch 
cut,  and  a  skirt  humped  over  her  childish, 
plump  tummy,  and  her  hands  always  dirty, 
from  explorations  and  work  in  the  chem  lab. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  university!" 
Fiona  cried,  with  bitter  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I 
know  just  what  it's  going  to  be  like— like 
high  school,  only  worse,  and  more  of  it!" 

That  was  true.  The  university  was  heaven 
for  those  girls  who  would  be  invited  to  proms 
and  football  games,  who  would  go  riding  in 
roadsters,  and  come  home,  first  with  a  fra- 
ternity pin,  then  with  an  engagement  ring, 
and  life  plainly  marked  out  before  them. 
Commencement.  June  wedding.  Honeymoon. 
Secure  domestic  life. 

"  I  want  to  go  away,  East,  to  a  big  women's 
college,  where  nobody'll  notice  me!"  poor 
Fiona  cried. 

Her  grandmother  looked  at  her  thought- 
fully."  Perhaps  that's  what  you  ought  to  do. " 

When  Fiona  was  accepted  at  Smith,  her 
grandmother  kissed  her  good-by  and  said, 
"I'll  miss  you,  but  I  want  you  to  be  happy 
and  turn  out  well.  I  hope  you'll  find  out  in- 
side of  a  week  that  there  are  other  standards 
than  the  ones  this  town,  and  especially  your 
Aunt  Elsie,  holds  to.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  your 
feelings." 

"I  love  you,  granny,  and  I'll  come  home 
often  to  see  you,"  Fiona  cried  in  gratitude. 
But  granny  died  when  she  was  in  her  sopho- 
more year. 

College  was  the  first  comfortable  corner 
Fiona  had  ever  found  for  herself.  Smith  was 
a  big  place,  in  beautiful  country,  and  it  was 
full  of  all  kinds  of  girls:  other  bright  ones, 
particularly,  so  that,  for  once,  Fiona  had 
people  to  understand  her,  to  laugh  and  talk 
with,  and  even  to  feel  superior  with. 

There  were  the  other  kind,  to  be  sure.  Girls 
who  had  dates  every  week  end,  who  got  pas- 
sionate love  letters,  who  had  men  beside 
them  when  they  walked  around  Paradise 
Pond;  girls  in  dark,  parked  cars;  girls  who 
wept  and  laughed,  and  had  a  whole  range  of 
emotions  that  were,  as  yet,  all  blank  to  Fiona. 
Fiona  had  never  had  a  date  in  her  life,  unless 
she  courtted  those  few  relative-arranged  ones, 
that  meant  only  misery  and  shyness. 

Four  years  in  college,  and  Fiona  grew  up, 
thinned  out,  hardened  into  her  own  rather 
distinguished  shape,  of  body  and  mind.  She 
had  a  good  figure,  and  she  did  her  hair  more 
becomingly,  but  still  her  face  launched  no 
ships— not  even  canoes  on  Paradise — and 
sometimes  she  wondered  if  half  of  life  would 
always  be  closed  to  her.  But  it  didn't  worry 
her  nearly  so  much,  because  she  was  success- 
ful and  happy.  She  had  college  honors,  and 
good  friends,  and  she  went  to  Europe,  and 
took  trips  in  summer,  and  no  longer  quite  de- 
spised herself. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  her 
friend,  Bernice  Green,  asked  her. 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure,"  Fiona  said.  But  she 
was.  She  couldn't  bear  to  leave  college  so 
soon,  when  she  was  just  learning  her  way 
around  the  world  of  people. 

"  I've  got  a  job  lined  up,  in  Boston,"  Ber- 
nie  said.  "  Don't  you  want  to  come  and  share 
the  apartment  with  me?  We'd  have  a  won- 
derful time— you  know  we  get  along,  and 
two's  more  fun  than  one."  There  was  a  light 
in  B(;rnie's  bright  blue  eyes,  however. 

I'"iona  grinned  at  her.  "You  should  know," 
she  said.  "Tom's  in  Boston,  isn't  he?  You 
were  offered  a  job  in  New  York,  t(jo,  weren't 
you?  And  yet  you've  decided  it's  lk)ston?" 

Bcrnie  agreed,  un|K-rturlK'd.  "But  I  still 
n(!cd  a  roommate,  to  share  expenses  on  the 
apartment." 
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One  of  the  many  things  that  [ 
makes  home  the  best  phice  in  i 
the  workl  is  the  array  of  ohl  and  ; 
trusted  friends,  always  there  to ; 
greet  you. . . in  the  kitchen  cabi- 
net, the  medicine  chest  and  on 
all  the  shelves  of  the  household. 

Every  family  has  its  coterie  of 
favorite  brands,  familiar  pack- 
ages and  products  that  have 
made  life  comfortable  and  en- 
joyable for  many  years.  No 
two  family  assortments  exactly 
match — and  that  is  as  it  should 
be,  since  tastes  differ.  Your 
brand  friends  mirror  your  tastes 
and  unique  requirements. 

The  circle  is  by  no  means  so 
exclusive  that  new  brands  are 
not  always  welcome.  Every  so 
often  another  name  joins  the 
trusted  group.  You  greet  new 
candidates  for  your  loyalty  with 
open  minds  and  a  ready  wel- 
come if  they  "make  good." 

This  magazine,  too,  is  brighter 
for  the  messages  of  many  of 
your  old  brand  friends  and  quite 
a  tuiniber  of  new  ones  asking 
for  your  friendship. 
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vJot  this  year,  I  guess,"  Fiona  said,  and 
lajhe  first  time  she  felt  a  httle  reluctant  to 
Weft  behind  on  the  campus  when  her 
M  ds  were  going  out  to  jobs  and  marriages 
jri  independence. 

lat  year  was  not  so  good  as  the  under- 
<f,  uate  years  had  been,  and  Fiona  was  dis- 
c  ented  and  restless.  She  had  been  at  her 
k:s  too  long,  and  she  was  tired  of  being 
a  ng  so  many  women.  She  had  thought  of 
I  ;  on,  getting  a  Ph.D.,  and  teaching  after- 

i  before  commencement  Bemie  phoned 
K  and  said  her  roommate  was  going  to  New 
(  i,  and  half  the  apartment  was  again  free 

0  •"iona,  if  she  wanted  it. 

1  do!"  Fiona  cried.  "Oh,  Bemie,  I'm  so 
ii  I  of  what  I  am  and  what  I'm  doing !  This 
5  wonderful  chance  you're  giving  me." 

rlurry ! "  Bemie  cried.  "We'll  have  a  won- 
li  ul  time — you'll  see-!" 

here  was  Fiona  Duncan,  then,  at  twenty- 
h  e,  in  Boston.  Grown  up,  educated,  full  of 
T  gy  and  vitality,  and  yet  still  encased 
n  hvTiess  and  ignorance.  She  was  full  of 
K  n^alities,  as  yet  untouched;  but  they 
t  ed  within  her,  and  made  her  restless  and 
itisfied  with  only  half  of  life.  She  walked 
>ver  Boston,  exploring  it,  day  and  night, 
n  she  first  got  there :  full  of  the  sense  of 
jnture,  and  unafraid,  looking,  listening, 
ling. 

^aiting  for  someone  to  love.  She  had 
Uy  kissed  a  boy  in  an  adolescent  game, 
she  was  twenty-three.  She  had  a  big, 
-breasted  body,  and  long  legs,  and  a  long 
throat.  She  wore  colors  too  dark,  and  she 
I't  use  make-up.  But  Bemie  made  her  buy 
d  hat,  and  when  she  had  it  on  Fiona  was 
tied. 

'ky,  I  could  beguile  handsome !  she  thought. 
pretty — that's  not  my  school,  but  everyone 
n't  have  to  be  thai.  I  could  be  .  .  .  attractive. 
ernie  said,  "Tom's  coming  to  dinner  to- 
it,"  and  Fiona  suppressed  a  yawn.  Tom 
a  grand  guy,  but  he  was  so  much  Bernie's 
;  when  he  came  Fiona  was  relegated  to  be- 
ichildishly  in  the  way.  She  was  just  learn- 
how  to  retire  tactfully  to  bath  and  bed, 
n  what  she  wanted  to  do  was  to  stay  up 
talk  and  be  part  of  the  gathering.  "He's 
iging  a  friend  of  his,  named  Skid — he  has 
ng,  formal  name,  ending  in  Skidmore," 
nie  said.  "He's  quite  nice.  I've  met  him. 

1  he  wants  terribly  to  meet  you.  We've 
ed  about  you,  of  course,  and  he'd  have 
a  over  to  meet  you  before  now,  except 
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that  he's  been  in  and  out  of  town  on  various 
jobs." 

How  well  she  would  come  to  know  his  in- 
and-out-of-town  habits!  But  first,  how  well 
she  would  come  to  know  love ! 

Skid  was  small  and  quick-moving,  dark, 
too,  with  a  small  mustache,  and  a  great 
many  crooked  white  teeth,  so  that  his  smile 
seemed  unusually  big  and  bright. 

"I've  wanted  to  meet  you  since  I  first 
heard  about  you,"  he  said,  and  he  meant  it, 
and  made  Fiona  feel  that  he  meant  it.  She 
had  been  desired,  even  before  the  meeting, 
and  warmth  and  pleasure  stirred  in  her  and 
brightened  her  eyes,  and  instead  of  starting 
off  with  her  usual  awkwardness,  she  talked 
quite  naturally,  as  if  she  were  alone  with 
Bemie. 

Fiona  and  Bemie  cooked  dinner  while  the 
boys  made  a  fire  and  conversation. 

There  was  no  flaw  in  the  evening,  and 
when  the  door  closed  on  departure  at  mid- 
night, Fiona  leaned  against  it  and  smiled 
radiantly  at  Bemie,  who  was  emptying  ash 
trays  almost  in  her  sleep. 

"He  is  nice,"  she  said  temperately,  but 
there  was  a  dazzle  over  the  words,  and  over 
her  looks.  Bemie  noticed  that  even  the  way 
Fiona  moved  was  different,  as  if  the  warmth 
in  her  blood  slowed  and  steadied  her,  so  that 
she  was  more  graceful. 

"You  like  him,  don't  you?"  Bemie  asked. 
"  I  thought  you  would,  and  Tom  thought  so 
too." 

So  she  and  Tom  had  discussed  it?  Fiona 
vaguely  realized  that  she  was  a  problem  for 
the  engaged  couple:  necessary,  because  with- 
out her  Bemie  could  not  afford  to  keep  on 
the  apartment,  and  still  get  ready  for  a  June 
wedding.  She  would  have  to  go  home  and 
stay,  far  from  Tom. 

"  I  like  him  terribly,"  she  said,  and  drifted 
into  the  bedroom. 

How  easy  it  was !  He  loved,  and  she  loved, 
and  those  around  them  wanted  them  to  love, 
and  helped  them  be  together !  No  opposition. 
Just  the  warm  happiness  of  being  wanted,  of 
being  looked  to  and  looked  after:  just  the 
wonderful  feeling  of  not  being  alone,  but  of 
having  human  attachments. 

/  love  him!  Fiona  cried,  from  the  first.  She 
was  a  generous  lover,  and  she  loved  entirely, 
with  a  sureness  that  had  been  missing  from 
her  in  everything  else.  She  had  so  much  to 
give,  and  now  she  had  someone  to  give  it  to; 
she  learned  in  enormous  strides  how  and 
where  and  what,  and  she  didn't  care  why. 


"O/  course,  half  the  fun  is  refinish- 
ing  the  old  pieces  yourself.'''' 


FOR  YEjIBS  of  SATISFACFIOIM  ! 


You'll  enjoy  perfect  toast  every  time— for  a  long,  long  time — 
with  the  famous  "Toastmaster"  Toaster.  We  often  hear  from 
folks  whose  "Toastmaster"*  Toasters  are  still  going  strong 
after  twenty  years  . . .  and  more!  Yes,  you'll  be  endlessly  pleased 
with  flawless  performance— and  with  jewel-like  beauty,  too. 
For  here,  in  glittering  chromium,  is  the  toaster  that  mirrors 
many  a  happy  mealtime.  So  enjoy  years  of  satisfaction  with 
the  favorite — Americas  most-wanted  toaster.  Own  the  finest  and 
expect  many  a  compliment  from  your  friends.  Be  certain  to  . . : 


PERFECT  TOAST  ALWAYS      EASY  TO  KEEP  CLEAN       SAFE,  COOL  HANDLES 


The  famous  Superflex  toast 
timer  automatically  pops  up 
perfect  toast  rvery  time. 


Touch  the  button  and  the 
crumb  tray  opens  instantly 
for  quick,  easy  cleaning. 


Lift  the  toaster  easily  and 
safely  by  the  large,  cool, 
finger-fitting  handles. 


TOflSTMflSTE  R  Automatic  PopUp  Toaster 


*"Toastmastbr"  ia  a  registered  trademark  of  McGraw  Electric  Company,  makers  of 
"Toastmaster"  Toaaters.  "Toaa  tin  aster"  Electric  Water  Heaters,  and  other  "Toastmaster"  Products. 
Copyright  1949,  Toastmaster  Products  Division,  McGraw  Electric  Company,  Elgin.  III. 
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She  felt  as  though  all  discoveries  were  hers 
alone— desire  and  awareness,  longing  and 
surprise,  marvel  and  pleasure.  She  lived  all 
her  loves  together,  adolescent  and  adult,  as 
though  she  and  Skid  were  alone  in  the  world. 

Would  she  have  loved  anyone  else  who  had 
come  her  way?  Was  it  just  the  fortunes  of 
love  that  it  had  happened  to  be  Skid,  with  his 
special  chemistry  that  could  fuse  a  shy  girl 
into  an  eager  woman?  She  couldn't  tell  now. 
It  had  been  Skid. 

Skid  was  good  with  a  shy  girl  who  met 
strangers  reluctantly.  "Why,  I  feel  every 
stranger's  a  challenge,"  he  said,  smiling. 
"Come  on,  let's  go  to  the  party.  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  that  we'll  know  hardly  any- 
one there?  We'll  get  to  know  them." 

Skid  took  pains  to  put  Fiona  at  ease.  He 
did  everything  that  she  had  never  known 
about;  the  simplest  courtesies  that  high- 
school  girls  take  as  their  right  were  new  to 
Fiona,  the  late-blossomer. 

"Skid's  so  thoughtful!"  Fiona  said. 

He  brought  her  flowers,  he  called  her  on 
evenings  when  he  didn't  come  to  see  her,  and 
she  sprang  from  the  tub  and  stood  dripping 
to  talk  to  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He 
came  suddenly  to  her  office  and  asked  her  to 
lunch,  "because  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood,"  changing  it,  when  they  were 
alone,  to,  "because  I  happened  to  need  to  see 
you,  right  now,  Fiona,  darling!" 

"Always  need 
me!"  Fiona  cried.  — . 


Send  10^  now  to  Dept. 
LHJ  5  for  Samplei  and  your  Mux- 
frated  booklet  "At  Home  With  Boltaflex". 

BOLTA     PRODUCTS     SALIS,  INC 
LAWRENCE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Almost  before  she 
realized  how  utterly 
in  love  she  was,  and 
long  before  she  be- 
gan to  consider  what 
kind  of  man  she 
loved.  Fiona  was 
aware  of  a  new 
world:  the  complex 
world  of  related  men 
and  women,  with 
emotions  woven 
back  and  forth,  with 
traditions  and  cere- 
monies and  cus- 
toms. 

Suddenly,  be- 
cause she  had  a  man 
of  her  own,  Fiona  i 
belonged  to  this  ' 
world,  and  in  its  in- 
tricate atmosphere  she  bloomed  as  she  had 
never  done  before.  The  change  was  visible; 
her  looks  almost  startled  people  sometimes. 
Yesterday  she  had  been  drab  and  muffled. 
Today  she  was  clear  in  outline,  bright  and 
lovely.  It  was  audible.  Her  voice  deepened 
and  softened,  as  if  all  it  had  needed  were  kind 
and  loving  words  to  say  aloud.  She  walked 
differently,  moved  differently,  felt  differently. 

At  first,  if  only  for  the  details  and  furnish- 
ings of  this  world — the  dates,  the  being  part 
of  a  group,  the  being  met  instead  of  going 
alone,  the  telephone  call  for  her  and  not  al- 
ways for  someone  else — Fiona  found  new 
richness  in  living. 

Bernie  called  her  at  noon  to  say,  "Tom's 
got  theater  tickets.  Don't  you  and  Skid  want 
to  come  with  us?  We  can  have  dinner  at  the 
apartment  first — something  quick." 

"I'll  call  Skid  and  find  out,"  Fiona  said 
importantly.  "He  may  have  made  some  other 
date  for  us." 

They  went  to  the  theater,  if  Skid  could 
afford  it;  if  they  stayed  at  home,  they  had 
the  apartment  to  themselves  in  mock  domes- 
ticity that  is  an  essential  part  of  courtship,  a 
kind  of  trying  on  to  see  if  permanence  fits. 

"You're  turning  into  a  wonderful  cook," 
Skid  said  appreciatively. 

"  You  have  to  c(X)k  for  men,  to  leam  how," 
Fiona  told  him. 

I  f  they  went  to  a  movie,  they  walked  home 
holding  hands,  through  the  Common  or  the 
(iardens,  and  when  they  got  to  the  apart- 
ment they  found  Bernie  and  Tom  there.  They 
joined  them,  and  talked,  and  when  Tom 
kissed  Hernie  g(xxl  night,  Fiona  and  Skid 
asscd  in  the  f)lher  r(K)m,  or  out  in  the  hall. 
"  I  hate  to  leave  you,  even  for  a  few  hours ! " 
Fiona  was  happy.  She  was  nf)t  only  in  love 
)iit  grateful  for  being  in  love:  grateful  for 
laving  her  ixmers  set  free.  The  ugly  duckling 


A  SPECIAL  GIFT 

For  a  Very  Special  Persoa 

Here  is  an  easy  way  to  remem- 
ber mother  on  her  day:  Give  the 
Journal!  It  will  be  welcome,  prac- 
tical—  and  bring  renewed  pleasure 
every  month. 

All  you  need  do  is  send  a  remit- 
tance of  83 — or  only  S5  for  your 
own  renewal  and  a  gift.  An  attrac- 
tive card,  in  your  name,  will  be 
mailed  to  announce  your  gift. 

Send  your  remittance  to  Dorothv 
Baker,  Box  846,  Independence 
Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


becomes  a  beautiful  swan.  The  beast  I 
comes  a  handsome  prince,-  freed  of  his  | 
chantment.  The  lonely  heart  finds  love. 

Perhaps  no  one  but  someone  so  skillful 
maneuvering  people  could  have  done  so ' 
for  a  girl  like  Fiona,  inexperienced  and  aj 
ward.  Skid  was  careful  of  her,  because  he  \ 
soon  utterly  to  depend  on  her:  with  the| 
stinct  of  the  weak,  he  had  found  a  person 
lean  on,  one  who  would  welcome  every  < 
made  on  her  strength  and  resources. 

If  you're  going  to  "buy  a  new  dress  fori 
party,  I'll  come  with  you,"  he  said,  and  i 
had  a  delightful  afternoon  while  Fiona  i 
on  dress  after  dress,  as  she  would  never  hai 
dared  do  alone,  until  they  found  just 
right  one — velveteen,  full  and  soft-colorj 
low-necked. 

"Now,  you  see!"  Skid  said  in  tnumi 
when  she  was  dressed .  for  the  party, 
Bernie  looked  almost  startled  at  what 
dress  did  for  her  roommate's  looks.  "M| 
often  have  better  sense  about  what  a  wc 
should  wear — women  just  don't  realize. 

"You're  wonderful!"  Fiona  said,  tumin 
so  that  all  her  brilliance  was  for  him.  "I'i 
never  looked  like  this  before!" 

"But  you  will,  from  now  on,"  he  sa| 
gently,  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 

Wonderful  to  go  to  a  party  with  a  mal 
Wonderful  to  have  him  look  at  you,  and  s>\ 
that  you  met  pel 
pie  to  talk  to,  il 
stead  of  cowering 
the  first  comer  ycl 
came  to.  Wonderfl 
to  have  someone 
go  home  with.  -i. 

Skid  loved  h(| 
too.  Otherwisf 
what  came  -tat([ 
could  not  have  beei 
borne  at  all.  Therl 
was  no  deceptioij 
there.  He  loved  he 
but  in  his  own  waj"! 
selfishly,  takingh 
complainingly  and 
absorbingly. 

Perhaps  his  worsi 
fault  was  immaturl 
ity.  He  said  proudljT 
that  he  was  alwa%  r| 
discontented 
"that's  why  I'm  not  satisfied  with  a  jot 
like  the  one  I've  got  right  now" — but  he| 
was  unwilling  to  make  sacrifices  or  com- 
promises, wanting  to  keep  himself  comfort- 
able. He  made  a  fine  first  impression,  with 
his  pleasant  manners,  and  his  deep  voice, 
and  his  attentiveness;  but  Fiona  learned  that 
he  annoyed  a  great  many  people,  and  had 
few  friends.  He  was  curiously  conceited— 
that  was  what  made  him  have  trouble  with  hi; 
jobs.  He  was  not  always  accepted  at  his  own 
estimate,  and  if  someone  crossed  him  he  left 
the  job  instantly  and  haughtily. 

"Why,  he  said  to  me  this  idea  I  had  wasn't 
practical,  and  I  took  a  whole  hour,  showing 
him  just  where  and  how  he  was  wrong !  I  con- 
vinced him,  too,  but.  of  course,  being  mean 
and  small  and  petty — I'm  out  of  a  job.  It 
doesn't  matter.  It  wasn't  the  organization 
for  me.  I'm  more  a  small-organization  man. 

These  big  outfits  don't  appreciate  " 

The  first  time,  yes.  Skid.  Sympathy,  and 
consolation,  and  reassurance.  What  did  the 
job  matter?  There  were  others.  Plenty  of 
others. 

But  the  second  time,  and  the  tenth  time, 
it  was  harder.  Each  time  Skid  was  misunder- 
stood, it  meant  marriage  postponed,  and  ex- 
cuses to  be  made,  to  herself  and  to  others. 
More  practically,  it  often  meant  Fiona's 
salary  had  to  help  Skid,  in  inconspicuous  little 
loans  made  so  as  not  to  hurt  a  man's  very 
proper  pride — but  made,  just  the  same,  over 
and  over  again.  Too  minor  to  mention  in  a 
loving  relationship,  too  minor  to  be  repaid. 
Just  forgotten. 

Fiona  buying  the  theater  tickets  and 
giving  them  to  Skid  lx;fore  they  met  Tom 
and  Bernie.  F"iona  slipping  a  five-dollar  bill 
into  Skid's  p<Kket  without  his  seeing  it.  And 
yet  he  put  his  hand  tf)  that  pocket  with  such 
surenesa  later,  knowing  must  have  been  part 
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ZENITH  TELEVISION 


Plus  FM-AM  Radio  and     win  Cohra^^  Combination 


so  SENSATIONALLY  DIFFERENT  IT  DEFIES 
DESCRIPTION.  Only  Zenitht  Television  has  the 
GIANT  CIRCLE  SCREEN ...  the  largest,  brightest,  clearest 
direct-view  picture  area  in  any  set  of  similar  size  . . .  and 
BULLS  EYE  AUTOMATIC  TUNING— one  knob,  one  twist, 
there's  your  station, your  giant  picture.your  sound. These 
Zenith  developments  are  found  in  no  other  television 
set.  You  must  see  it— operate  it— yourself— to  appreciate 
I    the  startling  difference ! 


*Zenith  "Twin  Cobra"  "lone  Arms.  Now  two  famous  Cobra'  Tone 
Arms  — the  sensational  new  way  to  play  records!  One  Cobra  Tone 
Arm  for  the  new  45-minute  Long-Playing  Records.  Another  Cobra 
with  famous  Silent-Speed  Changer,  for  regular  records. 

*Zenith  FM-AM  Radio.  A  superb  full-powered  radio  — combining 
Genuine  Zenith-Armstrong  FM  for  static-free,  "living  broadcast" 
tone,  and  famous  Zenith  AM,  for  powerful,  long-distance  reception. 


The  Zenith  GOTHAM.  Zenith  Television, 
Twin  Cobra  Record  Changer  and  FM-AM  Radio 
are  combined  in  this  console  of  breath-taking 
beauty  in  imported  mahogany  veneers. 
Available  with  Zenith    Big  B"  television 
screen.  See  it  at  your  Zenith  dealer's. 
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SAYS   LEONA   FREDERICKS,    alluring  cover  GIRL: 


AND  SweetHeart  BBAQTY  Cfi^RS  /MAKES  My  SKIN  LOO/C 
5PRJN(5TiMe  PeesH  AND  ym3i  ir  F£E15  sofren  and  saioothq2.,tdo! 


•  "Yes.  it"?  true  that  my  face  is  my 
fortune!  So  I  can't  afford  to  take 
chances.  I'd  been  getting  along  with 
casual  skin  care.  Then  I  decided  to  use 
only  SweetHeart  Soap  for  daily  com- 
plexion care.  And  in  just  one  week 
my  skin  felt  far  softer  and  smoother. 
It  looked  radiantly  young,  and  fresh 
as  spring  flowers." 

Take  a  tip  from  pretty  Leona! 
Change  to  SweetHeart  Beauty  Care. 
Each  night  and  morning,  massage 


your  face  with  SweetHeart 's  creamy 
lather.  Rinse  with  warm  — then  cold 
water.  In  seven  short  days  see  and 
feel  the  difference! 

For  the  gentle  Floating  Lift  of 
SweetHeart"s  soft,  billowing  lather  is 
a  remarkable  beauty  action.  Countless 
bubbles  bathe  the  outer  pore  open- 
ings. Lift  off  — float  aM-ay  — dirt  and 
rough  skin  flakes.  In  one  week  your 
skin  looks  softer  .  .  .  smootiier  .  .  . 
younger.  It's  thrilling  to  see! 


•  Poking  in  a  sun  suit  and  a  SweetHeart  com- 
plexion all  over,  Karen  i<-  ain.-ady  a  model  at 
7  month'!.  Her  mollicr.  a  >.marl  New  York 
housewife,  ha>!  alway-  hallied  tier  with  pure, 
mild,  fragrant  .Sweet  Heart  Soap. 

For  baby's  balh  — for  your  family's  tubs  and 
showers  — you  can  now  also  gel  SweetHeart 
Soap  in  ihe  new,  lariie  balh  size. 

SweetHeart 

T^e  Soap  /Aa/  AGREES  wifh  YourS/^in 


(Conliniicd  from  Page  220) 
of  the  gesture.  Fiona,  proud  to  have  a  man 
who  needed  her. 

More  and  more  often,  meals  cooked  at 
home,  so  Skid  wouldn't  have  to  spend  his 
money.  After  a  few  months,  Bernie  was  a 
little  annoyed,  but  how  could  she  complain, 
in  justice? 

"We  arranged  it,  and  we  encouraged  it," 
she  said  to  Tom,  complaining  about  never 
seeing  her  alone  any  more.  "We're  respon- 
sible. But  I  never  knew  Skid  very  well.  I 
worry  now.  Is  anything  going  to  come  of  it?  " 

Tom  said,  shrugging,  "Skid  will  stick,  like 
chewing  gum.  If  Fiona  can  take  it,  he's  hers 
for  life,  I  imagine." 

There  was  always  a  new  job  in  sight,  at 
first.  The  one  that  would  mean  security,  ad- 
vancement, a  future.  Somehow,  that  job 
always  ended  like  the  others,  sometimes  with 
starthng  speed. 

"But,  Skid,  darling!  I  don't  mean  to  criti- 
cize—but how  could  it  happen  so  quickly?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Fiona?  Surely  you 
don't  feel  " 

"Skid,  you  know  I  love  you  and  believe  in 
you.  It  just  puzzles  me — you  were  so  hope- 
ful." 

"Too  hopeful" — dourly,  and  with  a  bleak 
sigh.  The  self-deceived.  The  sensitive.  "Easy 
for  you,  Fiona.  You're  practical-minded,  and 
you  have  a  specialized  education,  a  queer 
profession.  I'm  more  a  free-lance  type,  an 
idea  man.  Sometime  I'll  find  just  the  right 
place;  maybe  this  Hayes  outfit  I'm  seeing 
Monday — they're  de- 
veloping, branching  ^^^^^^__|_| 
out." 

"Yes,  Skid.  Good 
luck,  darling.  Call  me 
Monday  evening,  and 
let  me  know  how  it 
goes." 

"We'll  celebrate." 

"Oh,  just  come  here 
to  dinner — we'll  cele- 
brate later." 

So  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  Understanding 
what  girls  talked  about. 
A  man  to  think  about,  I^HBHBHI^H 
plan  for,  please.  W'on- 
derful  to  be  loved,  but  more  wonderful  to  be 
allowed  to  love,  at  last,  at  last. 

Skid  took  a  room  on  Beacon  Street,  not 
far  from  the  apartment,  a  fifteen-minute 
walk,  and  a  view  of  the  Charles  River.  Their 
favorite  walk  was  over  the  Pepper  Pot 
Bridge,  and  along  the  river  to  the  next  bridge 
and  back  down  the  Esplanade.  From  the 
bridge,  the  best  view  of  their  Boston. 

"If  we  were  strangers,  and  this  were  Eu- 
rope, we'd  say,  'How  charming!'  whenever 
we  looked  at  the  view,"  Fiona  said,  sighing. 
The  piled  rooftops,  green  and  bright  with 
newer  copper  edging  and  slates,  the  rosy 
brick  buildings,  clustered  close  and  irregu- 
larly against  the  greenish  evening  sky;  the 
gold  State  House  dome,  the  spires  and  spikes, 
and  the  reflecting  river. 

"We'll  go  to  Europe  someday,"  Skid 
promised.  "We'll  go  everywhere,  Fiona,  and 
have  a  wonderful  life.  I  wasn't  meant  to  be 
tied  down,  or  tangled  in  routine — you  know 
that." 

"I  know,"  Fiona  said  gently.  "Europe 
will  be  wonderful,  together.  Anywhere  will 
be." 

After  a  while,  the  longing  to  know  it  was 
real  and  secure;  the  fear,  whenever  Skid  left 
another  job:  the  fear  of  being  left,  along  with 
the  old  job.  But  Skid  never  wavered  in  his 
affection  and  attention  for  Fiona:  the  more 
he  tired  of  other  things,  the  more  he  clung  to 
Fiona. 

Bemie  went  home  in  May,  to  get  ready  for 
her  wedding.  It  was  a  tearful  parting. 

Fiona  said,  "I'll  miss  you,  Bernie.  Life 
isn't  ever  going  to  be  the  same.  It  will  be  bet- 
ter, probably,  when  we're  married,  and  have 
families— but  we'll  never  have  this  queer, 
in-between-time  freedom  in  all  our  lives 
again." 

B<rnie  kx)k(d  at  her.  "Arc  you  happy, 
I""iona?  " 

"Yes  and  nf),"  Fiona  saifl.  "I  begin  to 
worry.  You  know 


1^  There  was  the  case  of  the  tramp 
^  who  went  into  the  "George  and 
Dragon"  and  asked  for  a  glass  of 
water.  The  harridan  behind  the  bar 
said:  "We  don't  give  water  to 
tramps."  The  tramp  went  away  and 
half  an  hour  later  timidly  poked  his 
head  in  again  at  the  door.  "What  do 
you  want  now?"  asked  the  harridan. 
"I  want  to  see  George,"  said  the 
tramp.  _c.  E.  M.  JOAD: 

More  Opinions 
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"I  know,"  Bernie  said,  and  looked  d(»  | 
at  her  hands.  "Sometimes  I  feel  pretty 
sponsible  about  you  and  Skid,"  she  saj 
"You  were  so  lonely— you  needed  someo 
so  badly.  And  there  was  Skid.  It  all  work 
out,  didn't  it?" 

Fiona  said  passionately,  "It  did,  and 
will!  I'll  never  have  any  regrets,  Bemie, 
you  needn't!  Skid's  the  most  wonder 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me!" 

"I  hope  he'll  deserve  you,"  Bernie  sa 
"Y'ou're  an  awfully  good  person.  Fiona." 

"Skid  is,  too,"  Fiona  said,  and  for  the  fi 
time  there  was  a  little  consciousness  in  1 
loyalty:  the  words  sprang  to  her  lips  unb 
den,  but  she  thought  about  them  when  th 
were  there.  • 

With  Bernie  gone,  the  situation  was  not 
easy.  Fiona  had  a  small-town  backgrour 
and  sometimes  it  haunted  her  when  she 
herself  into  the  apartment  and  found  Sk 
already  there. 

"I  had  to  do  some  telephoning,"  he  e 
plained.  "It's  hard  to  talk  properly  in 
booth  in  a  drugstore,  so  I  came  over  here 
little  early." 

"Of  course,  darling." 
He  wrote  impressive  letters  of  applicati( 
on  Fiona's  typewriter  at  the  apartment,  to 
and  pressed  his  clothes,  to  save  tailor  bills, 
they  could  only  marry,  the  apartment  w: 
there,  ready  and  waiting. 

"Perhaps  we  ought  to  marry  now,"  Sk 
said  one  day,  and  Fiona's  heart  jumped. 

"Should  we?"  s 
mmatam^K^^^     asked.  It  was  thrilli 
to  think  of  having  m; 
riage  between  theil^ 
know  that  she  would 
a  wife.  The  easy  suca 
of  the  girls  of  her  "Hot 
town  would  be  h( 
after  hardship,  and  tl 
more  appreciated.  Ai 
yet,  there  was  a  terrili 
reluctance  about  ma' 
rying  in  despair ;  to  c 
it  because  it  was  coi; 
venient.    "I'll  wait.j 
WKt^^^KE^M     Fiona  said.  "Let's  d  t 

it  the  right  way — whe 
you  have  a  job,  and  are  settled,  and  we  ca 
have  all  the  pleasures  of  buying  furnitun 
and  finding  a  house,  and  planning  a  family: 
There  were  problems  that  came  with  a  Ion 
love  affair,  and  Fiona  found  herself  doin 
just  what  had  annoyed  her  when  friends 
them.  She  sacrificed  friendship  for  love,  evet] 
time,  breaking  dates  for  Skid's  sake,  giviB 
false  excuses.  She  didn't  answer  letters,  YsA 
cause  she  seemed  to  have  no  time  of  her  oi 
Sometimes  a  friend  called  Fiona  unexpected 
and  it  was  awkward  to  put  her  off  because  Sk 
was  working  at  the  apartment  that  evenin 
But  always,  in  spite  of  everything,  th( 
were  the  magic  hours  of  love  and  being  tX 
gether,  when  Skid  came  back  from  Chicai 
or  Mexico.  If  Fiona's  heart  sank  when  * 
first  saw  him  waiting  for  her,  because 
knew  it  meant  another  failure,  still  there  \ 
the  joy  of  reunion. 

"  I  love  you,"  Fiona  said.  "  It  doesn't  \ 

ter.  Next  time  " 

Still,  a  change  in  their  relationship, 
growing  sense  of  discomfort  when  there ' 
other  people,  and  she  seemed  to  be  seei 
him  through  their  eyes,  hearing  with  th 
ears.  So  that,  after  a  while,  what  she  wanj 
most  was  to  be  quite  alone  with  Skid. 

She  didn't  know  how  she  gave  her 
away  when  she  confided  to  Bernie  one  we 
end  (Skid  out  chopping  wood  with  Tom,  ai 
talking  about  next  week's  trip  to  ChariestC 
to  look  into  the  best  prospect  in  a  long  whili 
"Somehow,  we  get  along  better  when  we 
not  with  other  people.  Skid  shows  off  a  littk 
and  people  misunderstand.  They  don't  giv 
him  credit  for  his  fine  qualities,  as  I  do,  ani 
of  course  it  hurts  him." 

Bemie  was  silent.  I  low  could  she  tell  FioOl 
she  thought  Skid  had  behaved  abominaM] 
ever  since  he  iiad  arrived,  and  that  she  didn' 
like  the  way  he  treated  her  l)cst  friend  any 
way? 

It  was  about  this  time  Fiona  and  Am* 
Farcjuar,  of  the  b<K)kshop,  became  friendly 
(('otUinufil  on  I'lmf  225) 
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All  through  babyhood,  his  tender  skin  needs  your  wisest  care. 


ou  need  to  clip  his  baby  nails  at  least  once  a 
eek.  Soft  and  tiny  as  they  are— they  might  easily 
:ratch  and  hurt  his  tender  skin.  Even  the  sturdiest 
aby's  skin  is  thinner  than  a  grownup's.  Skin 
udies  show  that  it  would  be  injured  more  quickly, 
e  puts  his  faith  in  you  to  always  keep  his  thinner 
dn  from  harm. 


You  change  him  "a  dozen  times"  a  day— his 
comfort  depends  on  keeping  that  tender  skin  dry. 
Another  comfort  you  can  bring  him  is  a  soft,  fine 
bathroom  tissue— one  with  all  3  "tender  skin" 
qualities.  Gentle  softness  that  doesn't  chafe.  Instant 
absorbency  for  quick  cleansing.  Exactly  the  right 
strength  to  prevent  tearing  or  shredding. 


More  mothers  every  day  are  finding  this  ideal 
combination  of  "tender  skin"  qualities  in  ScotTissue. 
You  can  trust  ScotTissue's  softness  in  caring  for 
baby's  tender  skin.  Up  to  6  months,  try  padding 
his  diapers  with  20  or  more  sheets  of  flufTed-up 
ScotTissue.  Just  flush  away  the  soiled  tissue.  Less 
laundering  for  you— more  comfort  for  baby. 

Trade  Maries  •■ScotTissue."  "Soft  as  old  linen"  Ree.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


SCOTTISSUE  IS  SOFT  AS  OLD  UNCti 
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Dial  your  ''Rayve  Number  \  . .  and  wave  your 
hair  at  home  without  guesswork 


14 


Her  "Rayve  Number"  it  15 
^  Find  yours  on  the 
Dial-a-Wave 
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YOUR  "RAYVE  NUMBER' 
IS  YOUR  GUIDE  TO  THE 
ONE  RIGHT  WAVE  FOR 
YOUR  KIND  OF  HAIR 

You're  sure  of  a  perfect  home 
permanent  wh«n  vou  find 
vour  Ravve  Number  on  the 
easy-to-use  Dial-a-Wave 
that's  in  every  Rayve  kit. 
You  just  set  the  dial  for  the 
texture  and  condition  of 
your  hair — and  up  comes 
vour  Rayve  Number.  It's 
vour  personal  guide  to  the 
correct  timing  procedure  for 
your  type  of  hair  and  the 
amount  of  wave  you  prefer. 


0 


.  the  nm  personalized 


COMPLETE  RAYVE  KIT  has  every- 
thing you  need  for  a  perfect  per- 
manent, including  60  "easy- 
tiind"  plastic  curl- 
ers, step-by-step 
directions,  and  the 
"Dial-a-Wate" . 


REFILL  KIT  with 
"Dial-a-  Wave" — 
complete  except  for 
curlers  and  bands. 


At  all  leading  drug  and 
coimeh'c  counlert 


HOME  PERMANENT 

with  exclusive  Dial  -a-  Wave 
is  faster,  yet  gentler 
.  -  .  far  easier,  too ! 


FROM  THE 


FAMOUS  PEPSODENT 
LABORATORIES 


Jl  ♦  i:  THERE'S  NOTHING  HIT  OR  MISS 

alioiil  a  Havvr  »r«'rn»'  cold 
'jr^  wavi-.         iHTsonnlizt'd  .  .  .  U>r 

your  Jiair.  You  can  \tv  confirlciii 
of  tlx-  riios-l  p«  rf(  (  (  |><-r(iiaiiciil 
for  the  iirii»(iir  hial-ti-lf  im-  .-id 
ea«v-lo-iiw  {riii<l«-  to  lh«-  proft-HHiorially  c»»rr<(t 
liming  prfxwiurc  that'ri         for  crorv  Iv|m'  of  hair. 


.••J 


you  #?i,vr 


had 


RAYVE  WAVING  TIMES  ARE  UP  TO 
TWICE  AS  FAST  as  ordiiiarv  home 
t  jxTciiaiii'iil.-.    ^cl    l<a>v<'"K  iiiod- 

I     /      rrii,  iiii|irovci|  formula  mak<-H  iIm- 
v\ a \  iiij;  a<-l ion  iiolio-ahlx  fifiilli-r. 
And  il  -  -o  <-'/sv'.  ^oii  don  i  even  wear  a  I  iiritan  .  .  . 
and   lh<;  picMirc-ltookli-l   dirrclioiiH  makr   il  all 
an  Him|>l<;  UH  [mllin;^  \<>nr  liair  ii\>  in  i  iirl<-i>. 


LONG-LASTING  — YET  SOFTER, 
MORE  NATURAL— No  frizz,  no 
ends  willi  Kayve.  I'Vom 
I  Ik-  n-rv  first  tidv,  vour  liair  fei'Ift 
Hatin-sdfl.  \nd  il  looks  so  natu- 
ral .  .  .  hcliavrK  HO  l»cauliridl\  .  .  .  llial  once  you've 
tried  a  liuyve  llonH-  I'rrmancnl  you'll  never  be 
salis(i<'d  with  <in\  cilicr  kind  <>(  wave. 
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(Continued  from  Page  222) 
•ometimes  Anne  and  her  married  Alan  met 
>kid  and  Fiona  to  go  to  a  movie.  Alan  was  a 
harmer,  But  Fiona  didn't  like  him  and  hated 
laving  to  compare  her  own  situation  to 
Anne's. 

*  She  said  to  Skid,  "Isn't  it  strange  that  a 
II i  as  nice  as  Anne  should  get  so  tied  up  by 
omeone  so  obviously  a  heel?  I'm  not  talking 
ibout  his  being  married.  I  mean  his  charac- 
er,  and  the  way  he  treats  Anne." 

"She  doesn't  have  to  go  on  seeing  him," 
^kid  said,  reasonably  enough. 

"I  know,"  Fiona  said.  "That's  the  puzzle." 

The  puzzle  of  the  woman  who  realized  her 
ituation  was  hopeless,  and  still  went  on  with 
I,  without  self-deception.  What  did  she  get 
lut  of  it? 

The  usual  things,  Fiona  thought.  The 
I'unted  things.  Someone  to  love.  Someone  to  be 
mportant  to.  Beautiful  girls  never  need  be 
fraid,  but  ordinary  girls,  or  shy  girls,  or  scared 
iris— we're  the  ones  who  always  get  in  deeper 
han  ive  realize,  and  when  ive  do,  it's  too  late. 

Now  letters  began 


gather  more  thickly 
n  Fiona's  desk,  long, 
Dving,  explaining  let- 
ers,  from  wherever 
il;id  was,  letters  that 
Id  how  much  he 
nissed  her,  and  how 
le  longed  to  come 
lometoher.  "I can't 
)e  without  you, 
'"iona,"  he  wrote. 

Yet  once  she  looked 
it  the  words  quite 
xrfdly  and  thought,  // 
jou  loved  me,  you  could 
V  without  me  just  a 
ittle  while,  long  enough 

0  make  this  job  last, 
Skid,  couldn't  you? 
f'm  tired  of  this.  I 
vant  us  able  to  marry. 

That  time,  on 
5kid's  return,  Fiona 
oegan  to  face  the  sit- 
aation.  Maybe  Skid's 
tever  going  to  do  better. 
There's  some  flaw  in 
him  that  keeps  him 
•hanging  jobs.  If  you 
'one  him,  hadn't  you 
better  marry  him  now, 
rather  than  later?  If 
nothing's  going  to 
change,  and  you're  go- 
ing to  go  on  work- 
ing   

It  was  a  dismal  fu- 
ture, looked  at  that 
way,  but  she  could 
better  face  it  than 
face  the  loss  of  love. 
.\nd  yet,  should  she 
v^alue  herself  at  so  low 
a  figure  that  she  could  think  there  was  no 
other  future,  and  no  other  alternative? 

When  Skid  told  her  that  he  had  made  a  date 
with  Ed  Martin  for  the  next  day,  Sunday, 
Fiona  protested.  "I  don't  like  Ed,  and  you 
know  it." 

"I've  already  made  the  arrangements," 
Skid  said  coldly.  "Surely  you  could  do  what 

1  want  to  do,  just  this  once?" 

Tears  rose  to  Fiona's  eyes.  What  she  really 
regretted  was  losing  a  Sunday  of  their  own, 
when  they  could  be  together  from  morning 
until  night.  From  what  they  were  hiding,  or 
from  whom,  for  what  reason,  Fiona  hardly 
knew.  Other  people  interfere  with  the  special 
sympathy  there  is  between  Skid  and  myself 
when  we're  alone,  she  thought. 

They  got  off  at  the  end  of  the  streetcar  line 
and  walked  along  the  sanded  pavement  until 
it  disappeared  in  slate-colored  sand.  It  was 
cold,  and  a  morose,  autumnal  wind  seemed 
already  to  have  blown  away  the  surface  ad- 
venture of  this  unseasonable  picnic.  Ed,  Skid 
had  explained,  was  still  in  his  summer  cot- 
tage at  Revere  Beach,  with  the  family. 

"Almost  there  now,"  Skid  said.  This  was 
his  plan,  and  he  was  bound  to  defend  it,  so 
already  his  voice  was  loud  and  challenging. 
"It's  the  house  with  the  orange  shutters." 


They  went  by  closed  and  shuttered  houses 
and  shacks  that  might  have  been  gay  in  sum- 
mer. In  this  bare  November,  they  showed  in 
brutal  disenchantment  the  poverty  of  the 
lives  of  many  decent  people,  who  worked 
hard  all  year  to  get  two  weeks  at  the  shore. 

"I've  been  on  the  lookout  for  you!"  a 
cheerful  voice  cried,  and  an  orange  door  opened 
to  reveal  a  pleasant-looking  woman,  perhaps 
in  her  thirties,  but  so  tired  she  seemed  older. 
"Hello,  Fiona,  I'm  so  glad  to  meet  you  at 
last." 

Fiona  bit  back  the  words,  I  didn't  know  Ed 
ivas  married.  Whenever  she  and  Skid  saw  Ed 
in  town,  she  never  much  liked  his  jovial 
ways  or  his  girl  friends.  She  was  amazed  to 
see  he  had  such  a  nice  wife  and  two  such 
darling  children,  perhaps  nine  or  ten  years 
old.  The  girl  had  braids  and  wide  eyes,  the 
boy  was  thin-faced  and  solemn. 

"Well,  well!"  said  Ed.  "Here  are  the  Bo- 
hemians from  Beacon  Hill!  Louise,  I've  told 
you  about  Skid  and  Fiona — here  they  are!" 

It  was  a  long  day, 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 

By  Eleanor  Ailetta  Chaffpe 

Why  am  I  sitting  so,  here  in  the 
garden. 

When  all  my  work  is  piled  up  and 
to  do? 

Because  I  heard  thrushes  astir  in  the 
hedges; 

A  palmfui  of  sun  is  splashed  on 
my  shoe. 

I'm  sitting  idle,  because  I'm 
reminded 
That  maybe  this  moment  will  not 
be  again: 

This  sky  that  is  clear  might  be  sud- 
denly clouded, 
And  all  of  this  beauty  be  faded  by 
rain. 

Why  am  I  sitting  here,  aimless  and 
witless. 

Thinking  of  nothing,  of  nothing 
at  all? 

Because  so  much  louder  than 
whisper  of  duty 
Sound  the  shy  cricket  and  gay 
robin's  call. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


and  a  dreadful  one. 
Louise  and  Fiona 
went  walking  with  the 
children,  while  Ed 
and  Skid  consulted 
over  some  small  job 
they  were  doing  to- 
gether. They  went  to 
the  only  store  within 
miles  and  bought  pic- 
nic hot  dogs  and  rolls 
and  pickles  for  Sun- 
day dinner.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  Louise  was 
miserably  short  of 
money,  and  Fiona  in- 
sisted on  adding  lux- 
uries the  children 
longed  for — chocolate 
bars  and  cookies  and 
orange  soda. 

They  liked  each 
other  so  much.  Fiona 
and  Louise  talked  in- 
timately by  the  time 
they  got  to  doing  the 
dishes — rose-flow- 
ered, summer-cottage 
china. 

"You  mean  you're 
going  to  stay  out  here 
all  winter?"  Fiona 
asked. 

"It's  miserable," 
Louise  admitted. 
' '  But  Ed  only  has  one 
room  in  town — a  good 
place  for  him,  and  he 
wants  to  keep  it.  You 
know  he  had  a  girl,  I 

suppose?  Well   

And  we  haven't  been 
able  to  afford  a  bigger 
place  in  town,  and  this  is  cheap,  out  of  season, 
and  healthy  enough,  in  summer,  for  the  chil- 
dren. They  go  to  school  on  the  streetcar.  The 
children  are  what  worry  me.  I'd  divorce  Ed, 
only  he'd  never  support  us  then,  and  I'm 
helpless.  I  wasn't  trained  to  work  at  anything ; 
I  have  no  money  to  take  a  course  in  stenog- 
raphy— and  who'd  look  after  the  children 
while  I  worked  out  all  day,  anyway?  I  have 
no  decent  clothes." 

She  spoke,  not  complainingly,  but  with  an 
utter,  desolate  realism  that  appalled  Fiona. 
"Can't  you  "  she  began,  but  every  sug- 
gestion she  could  make  fell  short  of  the  dread- 
ful necessity.  This  attractive,  but  not  glam- 
orous, middle-aged  worried  woman  had  to 
live,  somehow,  and  keep  her  children  with 
her.  You  could  see  why  she  didn't  want  to 
trust  them  to  their  father  and  his  girl  friends. 
She  was  stuck  with  Ed,  and  he  knew  it.  He 
treated  her  with  mocking,  jovial  brutality. 

"How  did  you  ever  happen  to  marry  Ed?  " 
Fiona  asked  abruptly.  Because  today  it  was 
brought  home  to  her  that  marriage  did  not 
solve  problems  of  character. 

Louise  smiled  at  her.  "I  was  in  love,"  she 
said.  "He  was  the  football  hero,  believe  it  or 
not,  and  I  was  the  campus  belle.  I  never 
thought  about  the  future.  I  never  thought 
what  Ed  was  like.  It's  my  misfortune  that 


It's  never  been  seen  before  .  .  . 
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Of  course,  smart  women  prefer  Mojud  Lingerie,  too! 


■ojoD  tToeiiKss  <i>i        or  eu>o«f  ktion 


he's  wliat  he  is  -and  I  suppose  he  does  the 
best  ho  can.  It's  too  late  now.  anyway." 

Before  they  left,  Fiona  made  a  date  to  take 
Louise  to  lunch  in  Boston  when  she  brought 
the  children  in  to  the  dentist.  "I'll  cook  sup- 
per for  you  and  the  children,  too,"  she  said. 
"They're  dears.  It's  no  trouble." 

Louise  accepted,  and  Ed  went  back  into 
town  with  Fiona  and  Skid.  "Got  a  heavy 
date."  he  said,  with  a  wink,  and  waved  good-by 
to  his  wife.  The  children  stood  beside  her,  un- 
smiling, until  the  orange  door  closed. 

Fiona  was  so  depressed  that  even  Skid's 
arms  could  not  cheer  her  that  evening.  Louise 
was  so  plainly  what  might  become  of  Fiona 
herself;  it  had  shocked  her  into  the  thought 
that  if  you  married  and  had  children,  you  had 
responsibilities  for  a  long  time:  you  must 
consider  what  kind  of  man  you  were  giving 
your  children  for  a  father. 

"Skid,"  she  said  abruptly.  "Why  did  you 
take  me  out  there  today?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  said  easily,  sure  of 
his  powers  to  change  and  warm  her  to  con- 
sideration of  himself.  He  ran  his  hand  over 
her  hair  gently. "  I  thought  you'd  like  Louise." 

"I  do,"  Fiona  said.  "That's  why." 

"Why  what?" 

"Why  I  feel  so  sick  and  depressed,"  Fiona 
said,  and  she  got  to  her  feet,  and  leaned  her 
head  against  the  man- 
tel, staring  into  the  fire.  ^^^^H^^^H 
"There,  but  for  the 

grace  of  God  "  she 

said. 

Skid  laughed.  "Ed's 
a  good  fellow.  Louise 
complains,  but  she  likes 
him  well  enough  to 
stick.  She  must  get 
something  out  of  the 
relationship." 

Fiona  turned  angrily. 
"She'sgottwochildren, 
and  she'd  stew  herself 
in  oil  to  give  them  a 
chance."  she  said. 
"That's  plain.  And  it's 
equally  plain  she  can't 
count  on  their  father  to 
give  them  food  and 
clothes,  let  alone  a  fair 
chance  at  education,  or 
anything  else." 

Skid  raised  his  eye- 
brows. "All  upset?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  ^hB^b^b^b 
ground  her  hands  to- 
gether. "It  isn't  just  today,  darling,"  she 
said.  "It's  been  coming  on.  All  these  jobs  you 
give  up,  all  these  trips — even  all  the  money 
we  haven't  got,  on  my  salary  " 

He  flushed  darkly,  and  she  reproached  her- 
self for  reminding  him,  ungenerously. 

"I  can't  go  on  any  more,"  she  said.  "This 
time.  I  want  us  to  separate,  and  to  stay  apart 
until  you  really  are  established  somewhere — 
or  else  we've  got  to  break  up."  She  was  cry- 
ing now.  "Heaven  knows  I  don't  want  to," 
she  said.  "You  know  that.  You  know  I  love 
you,  and  trust  you — but  " 

"But  you  haven't  faith  enough  in  me  to 
stick  by  me,"  Skid  said,  white-faced.  "I 
see." 

"It  isn't  that,"  Fiona  said.  "I  can't  take 
this  any  more,  that's  all." 

I'll  go,"  Skid  said,  and  when  he  had  gone, 
Fiona  cried  until  her  head  felt  leaden,  and 
when  he  called  her  the  ne.xt  morning,  very 
subdued,  to  say  he  was  going  to  Detroit, 
something  had  come  up,  this  time  it  would 
really  last,  she  was  perfectly  right,  he  was 
treating  her  abominably— if  only  he  could 
say  good-by  

"Of  course,  my  darling,  and  forgive  me!" 
she  cried.  "Come  to  dinner.  Oh.  I'm  so  glad 
you  called  me!  I  was  feeling  so  miserable." 

"I-ove  me?"  he  asked  softly. 

"Don't  you  know?"  she  answered. 

There  she  was.  crying  again.  Hut  by  the 
time  Skid  came  to  roast-lamb  dinner,  she  was 
cheerful,  for  his  sake. 

Later,  they  came  to  the  problem  again. 
"You  know  I  love  you,"  she  said.  "It  isn't 
that.  Hut  this  time  I  want  a  genuine  pro|)osal 
that  I  can  accept.  Skid,  and  I  want  you  to 
have  a  genume.  boiia-lide  job." 


^  Traditionally  easygoing,  Dutch 
^  employer.s  of  a  few  centuries  ago 
raised  no  objection  when  those  who 
worked  for  them  addressed  them  fa- 
miliarly as  baas  (uncle).  The  word 
gradually  came  to  he  an  equivalent 
of  "overseer""  or  "superior,"  accom- 
panied early  settlers  to  the  New 
World.  English  colonists,  who  had 
paid  a  dear  price  for  freedom,  re- 
sented not  only  the  old  forms  of  au- 
thority, hut  also  the  very  terms  hy 
which  they  were  expressed.  They 
were  not  only  unwilling  to  remain 
subject  to  the  king  and  noblemen, 
but  many  of  them  also  objected  to 
the  very  word  "master."  So  early 
New  Knglanders.  thrown  in  contact 
with  the  I^utch.  adopted  their  word 
baas  —  taking  it  over  with  the  spell- 
ing slightly  altered.  The  typically 
American  term  boss  therefore  stands 
as  one  more  monum«-nl  to  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  ihe  founding 
fathers.  —WEBB  B.  GARRISON. 


"  I  know."  he  said.  "  I  haven't  done  wellbj 
you.  Fiona.  It's  just  that  uiy  abilities  ou( 
strip  my  actualities — you  know  how  it 
I'm  ambitious,  and  impatient— but  I'll 
age  better,  from  now  on,  for  your  sake 
hold  this  job,  and  I'll  send  for  you,  and 
be  married  right  away.  If  you  want  a 
soon,  I  ought  to  be  earning  enough  so 
can  stop  working  and  do  that." 

She  said  earnestly,  "I  can  edit  and  wril 
articles  at  home,  you  know.  I'm  in  wonderfu 
work  for  combining  with  family  life 

"It'll  all  happen,  apd  soon,  darling,"  b 
said. 

She  believed  him,  again.  She  saw  him  oB 
and  went  to  ^ork,  almost  relieved  to  be  alon 
for  a  time,  because  it  was  only  for  a  time,  aoM 
she  had  obligations  of  her  own  to  catch  upoj 

Louise  was  the  picture  of  what  could  hap 
pen  if  you  married  a  mistake.  And  Anne  Far- 
quar  was  what  happened,  eventually,  if  yoi; 
did  not  marry.  But  Fiona  pushed  away  al 
doubts,  saying  she  must  not  be  disloyal,  ane 
many  a  good  man  was  unsuccessful  finan- 
cially— surely  she  wasn't  turning  into  a  gol4 
digger? 

When  Skid  came  back,  inside  a  month,  j 
less,  tired  out,  ready  to  lean  on  her  all  ove 
again,  she  found  that  she  had  used  up  all  hei 
reserves,  "No,"  sh- 
■I^BIHHHm     said  tiredly.  "We  can 
keep  on  saying  good-by 
I  can't  anyway.  N( 
more.  Skid.  It's  got  t( 
be  over." 

It  took  an  agonizini 
three  months  of  part 
ings  and  reunitings  be 
fore  they  finally  parted 
and  even  then  Fion; 
did  not  realize  it -was 
the  final  parting.  Skic 
just  went  to  Cleveland 
on  another  job  pros- 
pect. She  was  sure  he 
would  turn  up  again; 
and  when  he  wrote, 
saying  he  didn't  know 
when  he'd  see  her  again, 
as  he  seemed  pretty 
well  settled;  when  his 
letters  grew  vague,  and 
infrequent,  and  finally 
ceased  to  come  at  all, 
it  still  did  not  convince 
I^H^^BII^^B  her  that  this  good-by 
had  stuck. 

The  beginning  all  over  again.  The  griefs  of 
divorce. The  regrets.The  gathering  loneliness, 
piling  higher  and  higher,  like  a  terrible  dust 
over  all  Fiona  did,  everyone  she  saw,  over  all 
her  thoughts.  Being  alone  was  frightening, 
and  even  though  she  felt  a  peculicir  sense  of 
freedom  and.  at  the  same  time,  of  being  re- 
united with  other  people  who  still  had  hope, 
who  could  still  see  ahead,  there  was  desola- 
tion everywhere  for  Fiona. 

She  had  lost  a  man.  Even  though  she  didn't 
want  him,  and  had  sent  him  away,  it  was  loss, 
and  she  was  bereaved.  She  was  an  ugly  duck- 
ling again.  One  of  the  lonely. 

Fiona  saw  the  last  of  the  letters  burn,  un- 
read, and  wondered,  if  she  had  read  them, 
what  she  would  have  felt,  and  what  would 
have  been  recaptured  of  the  most  significant 
years  of  her  life. 

It  was  still  not  nine  o'clock:  years  on  paper 
burn  quickly.  She  settled  down  into  a  hot 
bath  with  one  of  her  books,  and  read  for  some 
time,  until  the  telephone  rang.  She  put  on 
her  bathrobe  and  answered  it.  saying,  indif- 
ferently, "Yes?  Who  is  it?" 

"Fiona,  I  had  to  talk  to  you," 

Her  fingers  were  clenched  with  cold  and 
shock,  or  they  would  have  dropped  the  plione. 
The  same  voice,  intimate  over  distance,  tak- 
ing up  where  it  had  left  off.  so  long  ago.  Her 
name,  said  by  that  voice,  in  the  same  old 
way. 

"I'm  so  sick  and  miserable,  darling,"  Skid 
said.  "It's  all  been  a  terrible  mistake,  and  I 
can't  go  through  with  it.  I  had  to  call  you." 

"The  night  Ix-fore  your  wedding?" 

Skid  said.  "I'll  always  love  you,  Fiona, 
You're  part  of  me.  If  you'll  have  me,  I'll 
awnc  back  to  you  now.  tonight.  Fiona  •' 
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Peg  Palmer's 
new   kind  of 
Iress  in  mid-sizes 
that  trium[)li  over 
the  old  hall-si/e  look. 
Sell  -[)atterned  chain  bray 
with  the  iridescent  elFect 
in  purple  and  ^reen,  pimiento 
and  green,  blue  and  brown  or 
pink  and  grey.  So  summer-suitable 
in  mid-sizes  WVi  to  22J  j.  About  SIS. 
For  retailer's  name  write  Peg  Palmer, 
1110  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 


Fiona  said,  "Can't  you  go  throiigh  with 
nne  single  thing,  Skid,  even  for  half  a  million 
dollars  or  whatever  the  sum  is?" 

She  hung  up  before  she  could  hear  that 
voice  again,  or  say  anything  more  herself. 
Her  knees  gave  way,  and  she  lay  crumpled 
and  prideless  in  the  terrible  after-shock  of 
realizing  how  much  Skid  had  still  meant  to 
her,  until  just  a  minute  ago.  She  cried  in  such 
agony,  she  writhed  and  knocked  over  the 
small  telephone  table,  and  was  afraid  the 
downstairs  neighbors  would  come  up  to  see  if 
something  was  wrong. 

Oh,  Skid,  Skid,  she  thought.  So  this  is  what 
the  end  is  really  like. 

It  had  been  the  end  before,  but  pride  had 
said  that,  not  the  true  emotion  that  released, 
and  freed,  the  heart.  Now,  with  clarity,  she 
saw  that  she  had  loved,  it  was  true,  and  the 
love  itself  could  not  be  denied,  or  regretted 
even,  since  it  had  brought  so  much  with  it. 
But  she  had  had  the  misfortune  to  love  a  des- 
picable person,  not  to  know  that  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  to  know  it,  but  not  to  believe 
it.  It  was  an  important  love,  and  an  impor- 
tant mistake,  and  it  was  over,  at  last,  because 
Skid  had  slipped  away  from  his  wedding-eve 
party,  to  call  his  old  girl. 

Did  he  do  it  just  to  see  what  harm  he  could  do? 
Fiona  wondered.  But  she  didn't  care,  and  it 
didn't  matter  any  more. 

After  a  long  time  Fiona  got  up,  made  her- 
self a  pot  of  tea  to  drink  beside  the  fire.  She 
still  shivered,  so  she  wrapped  herself  in  a 
blanket,  and  urged  the  fire  back  to  life.  When 
the  telephone  rang  again,  she  got  up  quite 
calmly,  prepared  to  hang  up  at  once  if  it  were 
Skid,  calling  back.  Perhaps  it  was  only  the 
operator,  ringing  off  on  a  long-distance  call. 

But  it  was  Helen  Benedict,  sounding  very 
cheerful.  "Fiona?  What  are  you  doing  now?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Fiona. 

"Look,"  said  Helen.  "You'll  think  this  is 
crazy,  but  you  know  I  told  you  I  had  a  date 
tonight.  The  thing  is,  he  has  a  nice  guy  with 
him,  who  just  got  off  a  train,  and  we  want  to 
go  dancing  at  the  Copley,  and  maybe  go  on 
and  make  a  night  of  it.  I  thought  of  you,  be- 
cause you  live  in  town." 

"It's  after  eleven,"  Fiona  said,  staring  at 
her  grief-ravaged  face  in  the  mirror  across  the 
room. 

"That's  not  late,"  said  Helen,  and  went  on 
cheerfully  urging  and  explaining,  and  there 
were  pleasant  male  voices  in  the  background. 
"Do  come,"  Helen  said.  "We'll  have  a  good 
time,  and  it'll  get  you  out  of  that  broody 
mood  you  were  in  this  afternoon." 

Fiona  was  silent  for  a  minute.  The  lonely, 
who  are  at  liberty.  Whose  dates,  if  any,  be- 
gin at  odd  hours,  and  in  unexpected  ways. 
Or  whose  pride  rejects  these  dates,  preferring 
private  loneliness. 

"  I  have  been  glooming."  she  said,  "but  I'd 
love  to  stop.  I'll  dress,  and  meet  you  wher- 
ever you  say,  in  half  an  hour." 

"Wonderful!"  Helen  said,  pleased.  "And 
you  know,  you  never  can  tell  what  can  come 
of  an  unexpected  evening." 

"I  know,"  Fiona  agreed. 

Any  door  opening  might  show  something 
new  on  the  other  side.  Any  door.  She  could 
hear  Helen  saying.  "Doesn't  she  sound  like 
a  good  thing?  I  told  you  she  was  nice,  besides 
being  so  handy.  She's  very  attractive  too." 

"Don't  build  me  up,"  Fiona  said  quietly. 
"Let  me  just  do  the  best  I  can." 

"All  right,  honey,"  Helen  said.  "We'll  be 
at  the  Copley  in  about  half  an  hour.  Or  shall 
we  come  and  call  for  you?" 

"I'll  meet  you,"  Fiona  said  hastily,  be- 
cause she  would  have  to  put  ice  on  her  eye- 
lids, she  would  have  to  use  cold  water  on  her 
face,  and  see  what  she  could  do  with  make-up 
and  a  shadowy  hat. 

It  was  triumph,  in  a  small  way,  to  walk  out 
of  the  apartment,  dressed  in  a  nice  black 
broadcloth  suit  and  a  frilled  blouse  and  a  be- 
coming, expensive  hat.  The  letters  were 
burned,  and  the  time  was  past,  and  every- 
body made  mistakes. 

Why,  I'm  Fiona  Duncan,  twenty-seven,  she 
thought,  turning  out  the  light  by  the  door, 
then  turning  it  on  again,  so  it  would  not  be 
so  dark  when  she  came  home  alone.  /  can 
start  all  over  again.  And  she  closed  the  door 
behind  her.  THE  END 
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You  get  e.xceptiorfel  value  with  Vitality 
Shoes!  In  addition  to  graceful  styling 
and  choice  high-quality  materials,  the3' 
give  you  tliat  much'  wanted  "Cosmetic 
Effect."  Yes,  their  superb,  restful  fit  re- 
Ik'cts  in  your  smile,  in  your  uer}/  expres- 
jv'o/;.'' Choose  Vitality  in  all-over  summer 
white  or  in  combination  Spectators  .  .  . 
all  values  in  the  highest  standards.  We'll 
gladly  send  you  the  name  of  your  nearest 
Vitality  dealer. 

TWICE-AS-SMART,  morc-Jor-,/oi,r-mone\/. 
VITALITY  SHOES  ^IQ^^^  •  $1       •  $129-' 

/Ind  ]'llalitt/  Open  lioad  Shocf  for  Outdoor 
and  Campus  Wear  $7.95  .  $8.95  •  $9.95 


1.  DAZZLE — Sweeping  d'orsa.v 
line  accented  by  the  ilo war- 
like punched  -  and  -  plain  bow. 
Open  toe  and  shapely  heel  for 
smartness. 

2.  <!AYE — The  closed  look  in 
this  love  of  a  Spectator.  An 
up-and-doing  pattern  that's 
really  a  joy  to  wear. 

.1.  ORPMA — Pluperfect  for 
warm  weather!  Snu)otli-tit- 
ting  S|)ectator  with  Cuban 
licel,  bree/.e-catching  open  toe 
,'iikI  back! 

Complete  range  oj 
.s  izes  and  widths 
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close  to  260  years  —  which  is  just  what  Towle's 
experience  adds  up  to!  And  in  the  business 
of  creating  Sterling  patterns,  260  years  add 
a  priceless  competence  to  craftsmanship.  So 
your  selection  of  a  Towle  pattern  inspires  a 
very  precious  confidence  in  the  prestige  it  will 
hring  to  your  lioinc,  lli<-  hcaiily  it  will  ;i<l(l  lo 
your  lalilc,  and  llic  warm  glow  of  pride  il  will 
^lir  in  voiir  licarl. 


Towle  creates  in  solid  silver  only;  yet,  foi 
all  its  beauty,  Towle  Sterling  is  not  expensive. 
VisU  your  jeweler  during  the  Silver  Parade 
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Lamb  creoIe  in  a  hominy  ring.  I  i<  ii<  h-li  ic<i  onions  and  a  vegetable  salad  make  good  company. 


A  delicious  array  of  sprrads, 
served  witli  erisp  Mafers. 


Uy  Ruth  MiliM  Tojifiui' 


Bing  cherries  glace — 

a  combination  of  frozen  juice 
and  ice-cold  fruit. 


SUMMER  is  almost  upon  us,  and  soon  we'll  be  thinking  about  dining 
alfresco,  under  the  green  leaves  and  in  the  sunset  light.  So 
why  not  one  last  formal  binge — a  dinner  party  with  candles  and 
evening  dress,  and  with  worthy  food — before  we  ring  down  the 
curtain  on  the  social  season  and  drag  out  last  year's  picnic  basket? 

This  will  be  a  three-course  meal,  and  we'll  start  with  a 
variety  of  butters,  or  spreads — an  appetizer  delicious  to  taste  and 
attractive  to  look  at.  Compound  butters  are  so  easy  to  make  that 
I've  chosen  four:  salmon,  curry-and-chutney,  cream  cheese-chives- 
and-red  caviar,  and  pistachio.  Some  salted  nuts  and  small  pickled 
peppers  make  a  pleasant  accompaniment,  and  of  course  there  must 
be  plenty  of  crisp  wafers  tor  spreading.    (Continued  on  Pagezso) 


Well-planned  placing  of  dishes  and  silver  will  mark 
ihe  way  as  your  guests  progress  around  the  table. 


No  guessing  how  much  to 
beat  as  you  add  sugar  .  jt. 


No  guessing  how  much  to 
fold  as  you  add  flour  .  .  . 


Count  strokes,  follow  the 
recipe  exactly  .  .  .  result  — 
marvelous  angel  food! 


Its  A  S.WAMS  -POWM 


You-an  angel  food  artist? 

No  kidding-ifs  easy  when  you 
foUow  this  recipe  exactly! 

Swans  Down  superfllfeness  and  the 
precise  new  "<;ount-stroke"  method 
actuaUy  take  the  guesswork  out  of 
mixing  a  cake. 

Any  cake  becomes  a  triumph  - 


even  glory-garlanded  angel  food! 


Simple  and  Sure!  SwansDown's 
■•count-stroke"  method! 
Tried  and^True!  Recipe  pre- 
tested by  home  cakemakers! 
t  A  "Must,"  of  course-Swans 
Down's  superfineness! 


A  new  Swans  Down  rec/pe-proved  perfect  by  new  brides  in  hon^e  fc/tchens 


Preparations.  Let  eggs  stand  at  room 
temperature  an  hour  or  two  before  "sxr^^- 
Start  oven  for  moderate  heat  (37o  F.). 
•  Sift  flour  once  before  measuring.  (Be 
sure  it°s  superfine  Swans  Down  for 
"Gue^ing-Gone"  resolts!  i  Lift  by  spoon- 
fuls So  cup  until  paed  high,  then  level 
off  b?  drawing  spatula  or  straight  knne 
acroi  top.  Do  not  pack  or  shake  down. 
Sift  sugar  also. 

Measure  into  sifter: 

1  cup  plus  2  Ublespoons  sifted 
Swans  Down  Cake  Flour 
Vi  cup  sifted  granulated  sugar 

Measure  into  large  nuixing  bowl: 

11/4  cups  aO  to  12 1  eggwhites- 
at  room  temperature 
%  teaspoon  salt 

Hove  ready: 

1  Va  teaspoons  cream  of  tartar 
1  cup  sifted  granulated  sugar 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
1/4  tea-spoon  almond  extract 
•  Now-Swans  Down's"Coon>-S»roke"Port» 
1.  Sift  flour  and  Vl  cup  sugar  together 
four  times. 

2  Beat  egg  whites  and  salt  with  flat 
Z.  Beai  egK  beater  until 

w  re  whisk  or  rotary  egg 
foamy.  Sprinkle  in  cream  of  tartar  and 


beat  until  stiff  enough  to  hold  up  in 
soft  peaks,  but  stQl  moist  and  glossy. 

3.  Add  the  1  cup  of  sugar  in  4  additions 
by  sprinkling  4  tablespoons  at  a  time 
over  egg  whites  and  beating  25  strokes 
by  hand  or  25  turns  of  beater  each  time. 
Add  flavorings  and  beat  10  strokes  by 
hand  or  10  turns  of  beater. 

4.  Add  flour-and-sugar  mixture  in  4  ad- 
ditions, sifting  it  over  egg  whites,  h  old  in 
each  addition  lightly  with  whisk  or  spoon 
turning  bowl  graduaUy  and  using  lt> 
complete  fold-over  strokes  each  tune. 
After  last  addition,  fold  10  to  20  extra 
strokes. 

Baking.  Turn  into  ungreased  10-inch  tube 
pan.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (3/5  f.WU 
to  35  minutes. 

Cooling.  Remove  from  oven  and  invert 
pan  pn  rack  until  cake  is  cool  (1  hour). 
To  remove  cake,  loosen  from  sides  of  pan 
with  spatula  and  around  tube  with  slen- 
der knife,  gently  drawing  cake  from  pan. 
Serving.  Spread  cake  thinly  with  Straw- 
berry Icing  made  by  mixing  2  cups  sifted 
confectioners'  sugar,  2  teaspoons  lention 
juice,  dash  of  salt,  and  Va  cup  crushed 
or  sieved  strawberries  (quick -frozen  or 
fresh.)  Cut  cake  in  thin  wedges. 

(All  meuHurpments  are  level.) 


I J  f ,  ,  Uu/'.nu  Down's  new  "Guessing-Gone" 
^■"'^  "nd.r  t.n^KiiTou'  e^H.ryl:  rnte^^  .0  know  for  perfect 
X^LLlngU'i'.rr  Swans  Down,  Dept.CU;.  Battle  O.-ek,  Mich. 

A  prodoci  of  General  Foods 


No  wonde^r  most  wom^n  chooze 

Swans  poMn 
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The  main  dish  is  a  hominy  ring  filled  with 
lamb  Creole  and  surrounded  by  French-fried 
onions.  I'm  amazed  to  find  that  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple have  never  tasted  hominy  or  even  heard 
of  it.  and  that's  really  too  bad.  Those  deli- 
cious grains  of  corn  now  canned  and  already 
soaked  so  they  have  puffed  up  to  two  or  more 
times  their  original  size  shouldn't  be  missed 
by  anyone.  And  hominy  is  astonishingly  in- 
exi^ensive— an  added  attraction.  For  the 
lamb  Creole  we'll  use  the  neck  and  shoulder  of 
lamb,  also  inexpensive— at  least  compara- 
tively so— but  tender  and  succulent  if  treated 
properly.  My  butcher  was  delighted  when  I 
bought  the  meat  for  this  dish.  He  says  that 
most  people  buy  lamb  chops  and  legs  of 
lamb,  period,  and  that  butchers  are  often 
stuck  with  the  quite  sizable  and  very  palat- 
able remainder  of  a  lamb. 

The  combination  of  hominy,  lamb  and 
French-fried  onions  makes  a  hearty  dish,  and 
a  big  salad  of  cooked  carrots,  raw  cucumbers 
and  greens  will  be  a  perfect  companion  for  it. 

Toasted  English  muffins,  hot  and  buttery, 
will  be  the  bread.  A  dish  or  two  of  marma- 
lade should  be  on  the  table— any  kind  that 
suits  your  taste  or  happens  to  be  in  your  cup- 
board will  be  fine. 

Now  comes  the  dessert,  bing  cherries 
glace.  I'm  eager  to  tell  you  about  this  one, 
but  if  I  say  another  word  here  there'll  be 
nothing  left  to  tell— it's  that  easy.  How- 
ever, the  finished  product  doesn't  look  as 
if  it  had  been  made  by  a  few  simple  twists 
of  the  wrist,  and  the  taste  is  really  terrific. 

These  recipes  will  serve  eight  or  ten  people. 

and  the  menu  is  ideal  for   

a  buffet  dinner.  ■^■■^^^■i 


^  Commandment  INo.   1  of 
^  any  truly  civilized  society 
is  this:  Let  people  be  different. 
—From  THE  COUNTRYMAN'S  YEAR 
By  David  Grayson,  copyright  1936  by 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 


SALMON  BUTTER 

Get  }4  pound  smoked  sal- 
mon— and  if  it  is  too  salty, 
which  it  often  is,  let  it 
stand  in  skim  milk  for  an 
hour.  Drain,  wipe  dry,  re- 
move all  skin  and  bones  ^H^HI^^^HII 
and  grind  twice  through 
finest  blade  of  food  chopper.  Add  1  teaspoon 
lemon  juice,  1 3-^  tablespoons  cream,  }/g  pound 
butter  or  margarine,  }/g  pound  cream  cheese, 
a  pinch  of  sugar  and  a  little  cayenne  pepper 
and  blend  thoroughly.  Canned  salmon 
may  be  substituted  for  the  smoked.  Be  sure 
that  it  is  red  and,  since  the  taste  will  be 
milder  than  that  of  smoked  salmon,  use  a 
little  more  of  it. 

CURRIED  CREAM  CHEESE 
AND  CHUTNEY 

Blend  4  ounces  cream  cheese,  }/g  pound  but- 
ter or  margarine  and  2  tablespoons  cream  un- 
til smooth.  Add  1  teaspoon  curry  powder,  a 
few  drops  garlic  juice,  4  tablespoons  finely 
chopped  chutney,  and  stir  until  smooth. 

CREAM  CHEESE,  CHIVES  AND 
RED  CAVIAR 

Blend  together  until  smooth  6  ounces  cream 
cheese,  1  tablespoon  grated  onion  and  4  table- 
spoons cream.  Stir  in  5  tablespoons  finely 
chopped  chives,  ^  ork  into  mound,  make  a 
depression  in  top  and  fill  this  with  red  caviar. 
(Don't  add  caviar  until  shortly  before  serv- 
ing.) 

PISTACHIO  BUTTER 

Get  14  pound  pistachios;  and  if  they  have 
their  skins  on,  blanch  them  as  you  would  al- 
monds. Grind  or  chop  nuts  to  a  powder  and 
blend  with  3'8  pound  uncolored  margarine 
and  2  tablespoons  cream.  Add  salt  to  taste 
and  a  few  drops  green  vegetable  coloring.  In 
fact,  a  couple  drops  of  yellow  in  the  chutney 
butter  and  red  in  the  salmon  will  not  influ- 
ence their  taste  and  will  make  them  prettier. 

Store  all  the  butters  in  refrigerator.  To 
serve,  arrange  them  in  separate  dishes  or 
small  bowls  on  an  hors  d'oeuvre  tray  with  an 
assortment  of  crisp  wafers.  As  contrast  to  the 
smooth  butlers,  some  salted  nuts  and  small 
pickled  i)epiKTs  will  be  a  nice  addition.  Note: 
I  f  you  have  some  of  the  butlers  left  and  if  you 
alsfj  have  a  freezer,  you  can  make  a  beautiful 
apix-lizer  pie  for  a  future  parly.  Remove 
crusls  from  a  big  round  slice  of  rye  or  pum- 
ix-rnickel  bread  and  spread  il  with  butter  or 
iiiargarinc.  Make  a  round  a-nler  f)f  one 


spread,  surround  this  with  a  ring  of  anot 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  slice  is  covei 
Wrap  in  cellophane  and  store  in  freezer, 
serve,  cut  in  slender  pie-shape  wedges. 

LAMB  CREOLE 

Buy  a  shoulder  and  half  a  neck  of  lamb  ai 
one  piece.  It  should  weigh  about  5 J/^  pout 
Ask  the  butcher  to  cut  il  into  small  cb 
about  }4  inch  thick.  These  are  called  slioul 
chops  an<l  blade  chops,  and  it's  amazing h 
many  you  will  get  from  this  cut  of  meat, 
some  thin  cutlets  can  be  sliced  from 
meaty  pari  of  the  neck.  Remove  all  fat  i 
bones  from  the  chops.  Put  these  hones  i 
the  rest  of^the  neck  into  a  pot  with  a  tjuar 
water  and  some  salt,  and  boil  until  very  t 
der.  Take  meat  from  bones,  strain  the  bro 
and  when  it  is  cold  remove  all  the  fat,  wh 
will  have  risen  to  the  top.  This  much  at  le 
should  be  done  in  advance,  and  the  wh 
dish  can  be  cooked  the  day  before  if  tl 
suits  your  convenience. 

Now  to  proceed.  Sprinkle  chops  and  c 
lets  with  salt,  freshly  ground  black  pepfU 
and  paprika,  and  dredge  lightly  with  flol 
Heat  some  salad  oil  in  a  large  skillet,  t 
meat,  and  when  delicately  browned  traiit 
to  a  casserole.  Put  a  little  more  oil  in  skii 
and  add  2  large  minced  cloves  garlic,  1  ( 
coarsely  chopped  onion,  J4  pound  sliced  fn 
mushrooms,  and  1  cup  chopped  sweet  p 
pers.  Use  half  green  and  half  red  pepper  r 
you  can  get  the  red  ones.  Saute  a  few  niinu 
and  add  3  cups  lamb  broth,  1  cup  torn 
sauce.  2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley, 

spoon  thyme  and,  if 
like,  3^  cup  Madeira, 
in  the  little  pieces-oLa 
taken  from  bones 
when  this  mixture  comf 
a  boil,  taste  for  salu<< 
rect  seasoning  and  -p 
contents  of  skillet 
lamb  in  casserole.  Co 
^^H^^^HBEH  and  bake  in  a  mod 
oven,  350°  F.,  until  la 
tender  enough  to  cut  with  a  fork.  M 
heaping  tablespoon  cornstarch  with  so 
w  ater  and  stir  in  enough  of  this  to  bring 
sauce  to  the  consistency  of  thin  gravy.  1 
lamb  Creole  may  be  kept  hot  in  barelv  turni 
on  oven  or  over  a  pan  of  boiling  water 
top  of  range  until  ready  to  serve.  If  finisi 
theday  before,  reheat  by  oneof  these  metho 

HOMINY  RING 

As  often  as  I  have  cooked  hominy  I  1 
never,  until  I  worked  out  this  recipe,  tr 
cooking  it  in  a  ring  mold.  Not  a  nickt 
worth  of  help  could  I  get  from  about  50  ca 
books,  but  it  seemed  a  simple  enough  thi 
to  do  and  I  tackled  the  job  in  high  spirits, 
hate  to  say  how  much  hominy  and  timt 
used  before  I  arrived  at  the  solution,  and » 
fact  that  I  still  dote  on  hominy  is  someth 
of  a  testimonial,  I  think.  You  see,  I  did 
want  a  compact,  custardy  ring— that  v 
easy  enough  to  achieve — but  I  wanted 
grains  of  hominy  barely  to  be  held  togeth 
Of  course,  once  I  found  it,  the  solution  t 
simple  and  I  felt  like  a  dope  for  not  think 
of  it  in  the  first  place. 

Drain  the  liquid  from  enough  cans 
hominy  to  fill  your  ring  mold — with  t 
hominy,  not  the  liquid.  Four  No.  2  J/2  cans* 
enough  for  a  ten-inch  ring.  Melt  several  i 
blespoons  margarine  or  butter  in  a  skill' 
add  the  drained  hominy  and  saute  gently 
minutes,  stirring  often.  Don't  let  the  homii 
brown.  Remove  from  heat,  add  3  tablespoo 
chopped  parsley,  3  tablespoons  chopped  | 
miento,  aiul  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  M 
well  and  set  aside  to  cool,  (urease  ring  mo 
well  with  butler  or  margarine  and  line  it  wi 
strips  of  cellophane  long  enough  to  extei 
alHive  the  ring  on  both  sides.  Cut  the  stri 
about  3  inches  wide  an<i  let  them  overlap 
little.  They  will  stick  to  the  margarine  or  bi 
ler  and  slay  in  place.  When  entire  inner  si 
fur-e  of  ring  is  covered,  dip  your  fingers 
salad  oil  and  rub  iheni  over  the  cellophane 
that  it  won't  stick  to  the  hominy  when  i 
miived.  Beat  .1  egg  whiles  until  bairt 
frothy,  add  '  ^  <°ii|i  milk  unil  stir  this  into  t 
cooled  hominy.  Do  a  g(M>d  job  of  mixing' 
((  iintittued  on  I'anr.  iM) 


LADIES"  HOME  JOURNAL 


Hunts  Heatjenly  Peaclies 


down- 
to-earth 


Lhe  most  tender-mellow,  the  most  tantalizing 
leaches  that  ever  won  a  big  blue  ribbon  in  any 
aste  test  — that's  Hunt's  Heavenly  Peaches! 

And  that's  facts!  For  in  a  series  of  recent  pro- 
essionally -conducted  blindfold  taste  tests.  Hunt's 
caches  were  tried  against  all  other  leading  brands! 

And  Hunt's  Heavenly  Peaches  came  out  first  — 
vay  up  yonder  first! 


prices 


I 


First  for  fuller,  richer  flavor  —  the  sort  of  golden 
ripe  goodness  you  get.  fresh  off  the  tree  I  .\nd  first 
for  velvety-  smoothness  —  for  luscious,  heavy  syrup. 

And  yet  — for  all  their  praise-winning,  prize- 
winning  qualities.  Hunt's  cost  you  less. 

So.  ask  vour  grocer  for  the  peaches  with  the 
Hunt  red  label  — the  most  honest-to-heavenly 
peaches  you  ever  tasted ! 


flunt-fbrthe  best 


Hunt's  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Tomato  Products    Hunf  Foods,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  CalH. 
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May.  194*1 


Congo  Squares 

Clip  and  Save  This  Recipe 


2%  cups  sifted  flour 
2'/2  tsp.  baking  powder 

Vi  tsp.  salt 

Vi  cup  shortening 
2%  cups  brown  sugar 
(1  lb.  pkg.) 


3  eggs 

1  cup  nutmeats, 
broken 

1  package 
Nestle's  Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate  Morsels 


Mix  and  sift  flonr,  baking  powder  and 
salt.  Melt  shortening  and  add  brown 
sugar.  Stir  until  well  mixed.  Allow  to 
cool  slightly.  Add  eggs  one  at  a  time, 
beating  well  after  each  addition.  Add 
dry  ingredients,  then  nutmeats  and 
chocolate.  Pour  into  greased  pan  about 
101/2"  X  I5V2"  X  V4".  BAKE  AT:  350"  F. 
TIME:  2  5-30  min.  YIELD:  48  squares. 

When  almost  cool,  cut  into  squares 
approximately  2"  x  2". 

For  FREE  Recipe  Booklet  write  Dept.  J., 
Nestle's  Chocolate  Test  Kitchen, 
60  Hudson  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


>  ■ 

Every  Bite  Contains 
WHOLE  Morsels  of 

Nestles 

Semi-Sweet  Chocolate 


Congo  Squares  have  all  the  crisp,  crunchy 
goodness  of  Toll  House  Codkies  with  a  taste 
you'll  say  is  different  and  extra  good.  They're 
a  pleasure  to  make  and  a  pleasure  to  serve 
...  so  rich  and  satisfying,  so  appetizing  in 
appearance.  Delight  your  family's  semi-sweet 
tooth  with  this  appealing  taste  treat! 

Have  ff»em  on  hand  for  every  occasion 


TOLL  HOUSE  COOKIES  Recipe  for  America's  favorite  cookie 

on  back  of  yellow  cellophane  package.  AT  YOUR  GROCER'S 


(Conlhiucd  fi-oiii  I'aiic  J  JO) 
lllis  and  tlx-ii  (ill  iIk'  riiif;.  iHessiii-:  lioiiiiny 
down  llu'  howl  of  a  spoon  a.s  you  fio 

aloni:  so  that  llic  riti};  will  Ix'  lirniK  parked. 
Fold  tli»'  ends  of  ii-ll(>plian<>  that  extend 
aliove  the  ritif:  over  top  of  hominy  and  eover 
with  a  (lat  tin  lid.  I'ut  rini:  in  a  pan  of  hot  wa- 
ter and  hake  in  a  nioderat<'  oven.  .3,10"  F.. 
K)  minutes.  'Fhis  whole  perfornuuu-e  can  be 
done  in  advanee  and  the  riii;;  reheated  in  a 
w  ater  liath  before  serving,  or  you  can  prepare 
the  rinj:  in  advance  and  hake  il  U)  minutes 
or  -so  before  dinner. 

FRENCH-FRIED  ONIONS 
CiU  medium-size  Spanish  onions  into  J^-inch 
slices  and  separate  into  rings.  Dip  rings  first 
in  milk,  then  iti  flour,  and  he  sure  all  surfaces 
are  well  coated  with  flour.  Fry  in  deep  fat  un- 
til golden  brown  and  drain  on  paper  towels. 
For  French  frying  I  use  a  shallow  iron  pot  and 
no  basket.  The  rings  can  be  prepared  for  fry- 
ing earlv  in  the  day,  but  fry  them  at  as  nearly 
the  last  minute  as  you  can  manage  without 
disrupting  your  other  organizational  plans. 
French-fried  onions  are  better  if  they  are 
eaten  shortly  after  they  are  fried,  but  they 
will  hold  quite  well  for  some  time  in  a  very 
slow  oven,  200°  F.,  if  spread  on  a  paper-lined 
cooky  sheet. 

When  serving  time  comes,  be  sure  your 
platter  for  the  lamb  Creole  is  hot.  Fold  flaps 
of  cellophane  away  from  outer  and  inner  rims 
of  mold  and  invert  ring  in  center  of  platter. 
Remove  mold— it  won't  even  try  to  stick — 
and  peel  off  strips  of  cellophane.  Fill  center  of 
ring  with  lamb  Creole  and  surround  with 
heaps  of  lamb  creole  and  French- fried  on- 
ions. Garnish  liberally  with  parsley  to  sep- 
arate the  lamb  on  the  outside  of  ring  from 
the  onions. 

r\RROT-  VND-Cl  CI  MBER 
SALAD 

Cook  nice  orange  carrots  imtil  harelv  tender. 
Cool,  cut  into  thin  rounds  and  marinate  in 
French  dressing  overnight.  Use  a  teaspoon  of 
oregano  in  your  dressing.  Peel  several  firm  cu- 
cumbers and  leave  on  a  little  of  the  green  skin 
because  it  looks  so  pretty.  Slice  the  cucum- 
bers in  any  shape  you  like,  cover  with  ice 
cubes  and  store  in  refrigerator.  Have  an  as- 
sortment of  salad  greens  washed  and  crisp. 

^  hen  vou  are  ready  to  arrange  the  salad, 
rlrain  water  from  cucumbers  and  toss  with 
French  dressing.  Line  a  bowl  or  platter  with 
greens,  mix  about  half  the  carrots  and  cu- 
cumbers together  and  heap  ihein  in  the  cen- 
ter. Surround  with  alternate  piles  of  carrots 
and  cucumbers  and  sprinkle  on  a  little  more 
French  dressing. 

BING  CHERRIES  GLACfi 
Drain  the  juice  from  3  No.  2  cans  pitted 
bing  cherries.  Be  sure  to  get  pitted  cherries. 


I  f  your  grocer  doesn't  have  them  he  could 
der  them  for  you.  A<1<1  to  the  juice  1  '  2  ci 
strained  orange  juice,  '.i  tablespoons  lemi 
juice,  '.i  tablespoons  grated  orange  rind  and 
cup  sugar.  Bring  to  a  boil  ai\d  cot)k,  nncovi 
ered,  minutes  over  high  heat.  (  a)oI.  put  i 
freezing  tray  in  freezing  compartment  of 
frigerator,  lower  leniperalure  an<l  freeze.  ( 
you  have  a  home  freezer,  put  the  dessert  inil 
and  avoid  changing  temperature  of  vour  rC' 
frigerator.)  Vi  hen  mixture  begins  to  liardei 
on  bottom  and  sides  of  pan,  .scrape  well  ani 
beat  with  a  spoon.  As  freezing  continues,  re^ 
peat  the  stirring  and  scraping  several  tinii 
so  that  an  even,  smooth  consistency  is  prO' 
duced.  ^"hen  contents  of  pan  are  uniformly 
solid  throughout,  do  a  final  stirring,  put  teni' 
perature  of  refrigerator  back  to  normal  and' 
return  pan  to  freezing  compartment,  .\bout3 
hours  will  be  required  for  the  freezing,  and  it 
can  be  done  as  early  in  the  day  as  you  like. 
The  sherbet  should  be  smooth  and  fluffy  and 
not  hard.  If  it  stands  long  enough  to  get  too 
hard,  just  give  it  another  toss  v>'ith  the  spoon. 
It's  very  agreeable  stuff  to  work  with — and,  I 
might  add,  to  taste.  Served  with  the  cher- 
ries, it  is  something  definitely  special.  If  yon 
want  to  lighten  the  color,  blend  in  1  stiffly 
beaten  egg  white  when  you  do  the  first  scrap' 
ing  and  stirring.  To  serve,  heap  the  frozen 
juice  in  the  center  of  a  bowl  or  platter  and 
surround  with  the  cherries,  which  must  be  ice 
cold. 

Servire.  It's  fun  to  plan  buffet  service  for  f 
dinner  party,  because  it's  so  easy  to  vary  tht 
pattern— and  variety  is  pleasant.  But  yoi 
must  know  the  pattern  perfectly  yourself  oi 
you  can't  achieve  a  smooth,  smart  result  nc 
matter  how  eager  your  guests  may  be  to  co- 
operate. There  is  risk  of  confusion  when  yoi. 
are  asking  people  to  pick  up  plates,  napkins 
silver,  to  serve  themselves  and  then  to  make 
way  for  the  next  arrivals  at  the  board,  so 
your  carefully  thought-out  plan  of  progress 
around  the  table  should  be  clearly  indicat 
by  the  position  of  silver,  dishes,  and  so  01 
The  food  will  look  heavenly — you've  seen 
that — but  it  will  also  taste  heavenly  an) 
you'll  want  it  to  be  eaten  while  it's  still  at  the 
peak  of  perfection.  And  you'll  want  it  to  be  11(1 
eaten  in  comfort,  too,  and  that's  something  igj 
you  can't  leave  to  chance  or  the  ingenuity  of  III 
your  guests.  I  know  I'm  forever  talking  about 
plan  making,  list  making  and  such,  but  I  do 
think  they're  important  and  I  certainly 
practice  what  I  preach. 

A  buffet  party  is  bound'to  be  a  mobile  af- 
fair and  delightfully  unpredictable  in  minor 
ways.  That's  all  to  the  good,  but  if  you  have 
planned  the  general  pattern  you  want  your 
party  to  follow  it's  more  than  likely  to  pro- 
ceed as  planned  without  the  slightest  effort- 
on  your  part  or  even  a  hint  of  past  effort.  And 
that,  too,  is  all  to  the  good.  Rigidity  we  cer- 


My 


fill  .  .  .  my  <-)tl  is  luiiiti'il  i'.hirn.  Shf  is  1  yriirs  ttltl  itinl 
■'{1  rliihlrt'ii.   My  innlln-r  is  :tl  anti  has  I  rliHilrvii ." 
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Delicious  brown  beef  gravy  in 
cans — all  ready  to  serve!  It's 
rich  with  old-fashioned  roasting 
pan  flavor! 

Wonderful  poured  over  meat, 
potatoes,  hot  biscuits — all  sorts 
of  things.  Makes  them  taste 
better  and  look  better. 

No  mixing,  no  stirring.  Just 
open,  heat,  pour.  Keep  a  few 
cans  always  handy.  Costs  pen- 
nies to  serve  .  .  .  helps  save  dol- 
lars on  your  monthly  food  bill. 

Franco-American 
BEEF  GRAVY 


•  Adds  taste  and  glamor 
to  economy  foods 

•  Livens  up  leftovers 

•  Enricties  slim  meals 


Grand  on  bread  for 

nhildren's  snacks 


ALl  READY  TO  SERVE 


Deticiousty  ''DtPfBReNT" 


Llf^AL  MARSHMALLOW 


Recipe  Book  of  Successful  Desserts. 
Write  Hip-O-Lile,  450,  St.  louis,  Mo. 


The  Aloddin  Teapot  brings  pleasure  to  all  who 
love  the  golden  beverage.  It  is  a  lovely,  tra- 
ditional design,  enriched  with  genuine  gold 
decoration.  And,  its  use  assures  perfect  tea 
every  time,  for  it  is  made  of  secret  process 
china  that  will  never  craze,  stain,  or  absorb. 

The  Hall  China  Company  —  World's  Larg- 
est Manufacturer  of  Decorated  Teapots  and 
Cooking  China. 


OF  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY  CHINA 


tainly  don't  want,  but  a  shambles  is  not  de- 
sirable either. 

Enough  of  that.  The  food?  Well,  with  this 
menu  there  isn't  much  of  a  problem  there.  If 
you're  solo  flying,  the  French-fried  onions  are 
eoing  to  take  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  your 
time  and  I'd  suggest  that  you  get  dressed  a 
little  early,  throw  the  kitchen  windows  wide 
open— or  as  wide  as  weather  permits — and 
do  this  job  just  before  the  guests  arrive.  Ye 
Rods,  can't  I  let  you  alone?  Pretty  soon  I'll 
be  suggesting  how  you  should  do  your  hair 
and  what  color  of  lipstick  you  should  wear. 
No,  I  won't.  That's  none  of  my  business.  I'm 
just  trying  to  be  helpful,  and  I  do  want  this 
party  to  be  gay. 


LET'S  GO  FISHIX' 

(Continued  from  Page  61) 

well,  by  this  time  you  knoiv.  You've  got  the 
idea — time  with  a  capital  T  means  about  as 
much  to  me  as  a  secondhand  eggshell.  No 
use  for  it.  I  like  to  operate  on  a  spontaneous 
basis.  And  if  that  word  isn't  spelled  right, 
you  can  use  your  own  speller.  For  I  must 
get  on  now,  and  tell  you  more  about  fish — 
not  just  catching,  but  easing. 

Yes,  Ws  shad.  Now  you  take  shad.  One 
of  the  great  fish.  There  are  aristocrats  in  the 
waters  as  well  as  in  the  forests  and  all  over. 
Having  known  quite  a  few  aristocrats  in  my 
time,  I  feel  qualified  as  an  expert,  and  I  say 
that  the  most  aristocratic  fish  is  a  rainbow 
trout.  Speckled  and  brown — the  kind  you 
take  from  icy  Canadian  waters — are  close 
relations  and  share  the  family  pride.  And 
out  of  other  waters  the  shad  is  the  social 
arbiter — the  Duchess  of  Windsor,  as  it  were, 
among  the  finny  tribe.  And  I  know  the 
Duchess  would  agree  and  not  mind  my 
analogy,  for  she's  a  gourmet  and  she  would 
understand. 

Pompano  comes  next.  I  guess  you  know 
how  I  feel  about  that.  However,  I  shall  tell 
you  more  as  we  go  along  together — and  I 
don't  care  what  they  say  about  "repeating." 
Where  would  we  be  today,  I  ask  you,  with- 
out the  repeating  rifle— or  shotgun,  which- 
ever it  is!  So  if  I  repeat  once  in  a  while,  it 
shows  that  my  mind  revolves  and  certain 
things  come  back  at  intervals,  just  like  day 
and  night.  I  was  never  static. 

Getting  on  from  here.  It  is  time,  now, 
to  introduce  you  to  the  center  of  attraction 
in  the  meal  that  seems  most  appropriate  to 
me  for  May.  So  let  me  get  on  now  with  mak- 
ing you  acquainted  with  shad! 

PLANKED  SHAD 

Have  a  larije  3J/^-  to  5-pound  shad  split  and 
boned  at  the  market.  If  you  can  <;et  one  with 
a  roe,  so  nuich  the  better,  but  the  buck  shad 
is  delicious,  too,  and  less  expensive.  Wash 
and  dry  the  fish  and  roe  thoroufihly.  Place 
shad  skinside  down  on  a  hot  oile<l  wooden 
plank  or  ovenproof  glass  platter.  Arrange 
the  roe  at  one  end. 

Use  canned  roe  if  you  have  a  buck  shad. 
The  canned  roe  is  belter,  1  think,  and  it's 
ready  to  go  places  with  no  bother  on  any- 
body's part. 

Brush  the  fish  and  roe  with  melted  butter. 
Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  No  other 
seasonings  are  needed.  Broil  .5  to  8  minutes, 
according  to  .size  of  fish,  under  medium 
broiler  heat.  Don't  have  it  so  close  to  heal 
that  the  wood  will  char.  Take  out  the  plank 
and  turn  the  roe.  hut  not  the  shad,  and  pipe 
duchess  potatoes  around  the  edge  of  the 
plank.  Return  to  broiler  and  broil  another 
5  minutes  or  so  imlil  the  potatoes  hrowii. 
the  flesh  of  fish  is  done  and  the  roe  is  done 
through. 

Planked  fish  may  be  baked  in  a  moderate 
oven,  3.50°F.,  hut  allow  longer  time  than  for 
broiling — 35  mitnites  for  full  time  on  shad, 
15  minutes  for  the  roe.  You  can  I  ell  when 
your  fish  is  done  by  flaking  off  a  little  with  a 
fork.  Just  be  guided  by  conscience  and  giving 
it  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

The  plank — and  I  don't  need  to  say  this, 
but  will — must  be  well  oiled,  and  for  this 
business  "oil"  is  the  word.  Don't  butter  it — 


Try  tliis  for  iiourislimcnt 


For  a  breakfast  that  helps  make  you 
feel  wonderful  .  .  •  start  with  cr.sp, 
delicious  Corn-Soya  with  milk.  Th.s 
new,  different  cereal  has  stays-by- 
you  nourishment.  It  guards  against 
mid-morning  letdown!  CORN  brings 
you  lively  flavor  and  keeps-you- 
going  energy.  SOYA  brings  you 
more  body-building  protein*  than 
in  any  cereal.    And  you  get 
whole-grain  vitamins  and  miner- 
als. Buy  some  at  your  grocer's. 


The  protein  value  of  one  ounce 
nh  cup)  of  Corn-Soya  with  four  ounces 


(2/3 

of  n^iflTequals  that  of  one  egg 


three  slices  of  bacon. 


It's  real  nour- 


ishment and  real  economy. 
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you  CAN  BE  SUKE..IF 

LOuse 


ITS 


Wfestingh 


LOOK-IN  LID  .  . .  so 

you  see  what's  cooking 


COOKING  MAGIC 

for  any  and  every  food! 

GET  AMERICA'S  LEADING  ROASTER 

Cooks  complete  meal,  bakes  cake  and 
roasts  turkey.  Fries,  grills,  broils  food 
when  equipped  witb  detachable 
Broiler-Grid.  Cooks  everything. Plugs 
in  anywhere.  Portable,  compact. 
Keeps  food  hot  for  hours.  Complete 
set  of  Ovenware  Dishes.  Wonder- 
ful for  every  type  of  Roaster- Oven 
cooking.  Superb  for  quantity  cooking. 
Recipe  book  with  Roaster-Oven  tells 
how  to  cook  for  20  to  50,  when  need 
be.  Gives  you  easy  Electric  Cooking, 
in  only  2  square  feet  of  space.  So 
clean,  so  sure,  so  wonderful!  See  this 
Roaster-(  )\  en  a  t  your  retailer's  today. 

EVERY  HOUSE  NEEDS  A 

TV^stinghouse 


LIFT-OUT  RACK... 

everything  out  so  easily 


WESTINOHOUSE   ELECTRIC   CORPORATION  •  APPLIANCE   DIVISION  •  MANSFIELD  •  OHIO 

IXim  IN  TED  MAIONC  .  .  .  Every  Morning,  Monday  ihrouyh  Friday  .  .  .  ABC  Nolwork 


use  |>lciit>  of  salad  oil  and  nili  il  in.  And 
then — one  more  thing,  lo  remind  you — heat 
the  plank  for  half  an  hour  before  you  put 
the  shad  to  bed  on  il. 

//  occurs  lo  me.  As  it  happens  that 
potatoes  and  peas  go  on  the  plank,  right 
here  I  want  to  say  one  thing.  Get  a  plank. 
And  having  planked  a  steak,  some  chops, 
some  trout,  some  pompano  and  some  shad, 
you'll  be  happy  that  you  have  a  plank.  For 
you've  no  idea  how  companionable  it  be- 
comes. Treated  well,  of  course.  Here  are  the 
potatoes  that  share  the  honors  with  the  shad 
on  the  plank. 

DUCHESS  POTATO  MIXTURE 

Rice  or  mash  enough  freshly  boiled  and 
drained  potatoes  to  make  3  cups.  Add  2 
tablespoons  butter  or  margarine,  34  to 
cup  hot  milk,  4  beaten  egg  yolks,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Beat  until  smooth  and 
fluffv.  If  you  have  a  pastry  bag  and  tube, 
fill  with  mashed  potatoes  and  pipe  around 
the  plank.  If  vou  haven't,  fluffy  spoonfuls  of 
the  potato  mixture  look  pretty  well  and 
taste  as  good  as  fancy  rosettes.  Put  back 
under  broiler  until  potatoes  are  tinged  with 
brown.  For  serving,  fill  in  with  buttered  peas. 
Leave  as  much  room  as  you  can.  If  your 
fish  is  large,  you'll  probably  serve  your  peas 
separately,  .so  there  will  be  plenty  for  6. 

Back  to  soup.  I've  half  a  mind  to  leave 
the  first  course  in  this  meal  to  the  last.  But 
all  that  would  amount 


to  would  be  that  it 
would  get  changed 
around  somehow,  and 
come  out  on  top,  so 
here  it  is,  and  as  cans 
are  involved  and  not 
art.  let's  have  it.  It's 
good  too.  Excellent. 
And  quite  something 
to  look  at,  so  maybe 
it  dabbles  in  art,  after 
all.  I  guess  you  can 
safely  say  it  does.  Oh, 
yes,  it's  a  chilled  to- 
mato creation,  and 
you  know  what?  Try 
this  idea.  Instead  of 
soup  cups  that  are 

always  around  like  a  hungry  cat,  sometime 
try  filling  scooped-out  tomatoes  with  the 
jellied  madrilene.  Or  orange  cups.  Awfully 
pretty.  Very  stylish  service. 

TOMATO  MADRILENE 
Chill  three  12-ounce  cans  consomme  ma- 
drilene overnight  in  the  refrigerator,  so  it 
will  be  cold  and  firm  when  you're  ready  to 
serve  it.  Open  the  cans.  Break  up  the  con- 
somme with  a  fork.  Serve  in  soup  cups.  Top 
each  with  a  spoonful  of  thick,  beaten,  salted 
sour  cream  and  a  dab  of  black  caviar.  This 
is  a  fine  combination  of  flavors  and  good  to 
look  at.  The  cups  may  be  filled  and  garnished 
some  time  ahead  of  a  dinner  party  and  kept 
chilled  in  the  refrigerator.  That  way  soup 
cups  are  icy  cold  loo.  Serve  with  buttered 
and  heated  wafers.  A  slice  of  lemon  on  each 
cup  would  be  very  acceptable  too. 

/  wonder  if         As  they  say  on  the 

radio — "did  you  ever"  this  and  that  and  do 
thus  and  so  and  why  don't  you  do  something 
else  and  really  begin  to  live?  You  know.  So 
1  am  about  to  say  that  I,  in  my  very  unusual 
liouschold,  sometimes  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  the  boarders  would  like  to  eat.  They 
get  tired,  the  same  as  I  do,  of  the  elegant  and 
indescribably  elaborate  dishes  1  serve.  Such 
as  fish  balls  and  corned-beef  hash  and  ham- 
burger and  so  on.  Just  the  same,  if  I  could 
get  an  old-fashioned  slab  of  dry  salt  codfish, 
such  as  I  was  raised— or  i)ractically  raised— 
on,  they'd  cry  for  my  fisli  balls  three  times  a 
week.  But  I  can't.  So  I  occasionally  give 
them  a  sea-food  casserole  which  is  greeted 
with  enthusiasm.  I  pass  this  along  to  you 
as  another  solution  to  our  mutual  problem— 
irhal  shall  we  have  lo  ml? 

Here's  iiiiollier  nimuier.  fk't  a  |X)Und  of 

fresh  or  frozen  era!)  meat.  Get  a  can  or  two 
of  slirimps  Have  four  hard-lx)ilcd  eggs.  Put 


a  layer  of  fine  cracker  crumbs  in  a  d 
casserole.  Add  a  good  layer  of  rich  ci 
sauce,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepixT 
plenty  of  paprika.  Add  a  tiny  bit  of  nutm 
That's  right,  nutmeg— but  only  a  little 
Now  a  layer  of  crab  meat,  scattered  o 
with  flaked  shrimp,  an  egg,  cut  up,  m 
sauce,  and  so  on  to  the  top.  Cover  tliis  wi 
fine  cracker  crumbs,  some  grated  cheei 
little  pieces  of  butter  or  margarine  ai 
bake  until  the  sauce  bubbles  like  a  maid 
honor,  and  the  top  is  beautiful  and  brow 
Serve  this  dish  witli^  green  peppers  stuff 
with  rice,  and  a  casserole  of  baked  tomatc 
or  broiled  tomatoes,  a  salad  and  a  pie.  Ai 
what  have  .you?  Do  it  and  you'll  know 
answer.  A  perfect  supper.  This  is  a  lift 
dividend — from  me  to  you. 

//ere'.s  the  pay-off.  Desserts  may  cor 
and  they  may  go,  but  strawberries  go  on  fc 
ever.  Isn't  it  so?  And,  to  wind  up  what 
think  is  a  lovely  dinner,  I  give  you  a  shot 
cake.  But  not  the  shortcake  you  may  /Ai: 
I  mean.  This  deals  not  with  baking-powc 
biscuits,  but  with  those  fragile,  melt 
your-mouth  meringues.  The  story  follows 
so  read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest  it 
and  when  you've  made  this,  no  shortcake  w 
ever  defeat  you — if  one  ever  tries  to,  or  \a 

STRAWBERRY  MERINGUE 
SHORTCAKE 
Beat  3  egg  whites  with  a  pinch  of  salt  un 
they  .stand  up  in  peaks.  Graduallv  add 
cup  plus  2  tahlespoo 
sifted  powdered  sug. 
a  tablespoon  at  a  tin 
You  can  get  the  po 
dered  now — and  \\% 
gift,  whatever  ha 
pens.  Forget  g^filk 
tioners'  sugar  for  tJli 
Let  it  be  poiriU'rc 
Beat  well  after  eai 
addition,  so  the  sugj 
will  be  thoroughly  di 
solved.  Flavor  witb 
teaspoon  vanilla. 

Grease  thoroughl 
the  bottom  and  sid< 
and  dust  with  floi 
an  8-inch  cake  pa 
that  has  a  removabl 
bottom.  Shake  off  the  excess  flour.  Poi 
the  meringue  into  the  pan.  Fluff  and  sw 
the  top.  Bake  1  hour  or  a  little  lon<;er  in 
very  slow  oven,  250°F.,  until  crisp  and  lig 
beige  in  color.  Turn  off  the  heat  and  alio 
the  meringue  to  cool  in  the  oven  anoth 
hour.  Take  it  out  and  finish  cooling  on  rac 
Carefully  go  around  the  sides  of  the  pa 
with  a  spatula.  Meringues  will  crack  up  o 
you  at  the  drop  of  a  brick  chimney,  so  I 
careful  of  them.  Lift  out — loosen  the  botto. 
of  the  meringue  from  the  pan  boltoin  an 
gently  and  lovingly  slide  onto  a  cake  plat 
A  wide  spatula  or  pancake  turner  is  a  goc 
tool  for  this  purpose.  You  will  find  there's 
little  crease  or  crevice  between  the  top  an 
bottom  of  the  meringue.  Lift  off  the  top. 

Fill  the  center  of  the  bottom  half  of  tl 
meringue  with  sugared,  sliced  strawherrii 
folded  into  whipped  cream.  Cover  with  tf 
top  half  of  the  meringue. 

Now  then,  if  there  is  anyone  not  blessf 
with  spring-bottom  pans  and  such,  kno' 
what  I'd  do'?  Use  the  same  receipt  an 
make  individual  dropped  meringues,  liak 
the  same  way  on  a  greased  cooky  sheet — n 
flour.  But  split  and  fill  with  berries  an' 
cream.  'I'he  spring-hot  torn  pans  are  handy- 
and  for  a  lol  of  things,  if  you  think  of  in 
vesting. 

Ilere\s  my  choice.  I  love  to  think  f 
those  old  days,  before  these  strange  am 
modern  ways,  tliink  of  the  long-rcmemlKTCi 
brooks  before  1  got  hemmed  in  witli  ix)ok' 
and  grew  so  urban  and  so  wise.  I'd  swap  th 
shop  for  country  skies  and  that  one  pool 
used  to  keep  a  secret  deeper  than  the  deep( 
any  secret  I  have  known— oh,  well,  Ihos 
days  are  dead  and  gone.  But  I'll  confid 
in  you  and  say  just  this  if  I  could  liave  m 
way,  in  this  fair  merry  month  of  May  there' 
onv  thing  I  would  choose  to  do.  Go  fishin 

nil-,  KIN  I 


By  May  Riehslone 

Happiness  in  my  heart  is  a  song. 

In  baby's  throat,  a  contented  purr 
As  she  looks  at  the  great  wide 
wonderful  world — 
And  I  look  at  her! 
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FREE -"Cooking  for  a  Man.  "  mite 
G.  F.  Heublem  &  Bro..  Inc.,  Dept.  LHJ,  Hartford,  Conn. 


EASY!  No 
skill  required. 
Handles  like 
putty.. .hardens 
into  wood. 
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■0  Call  us  for  quick,  safe 

Se®  moving  to  any  part  of 

i\ed  the  nation.  Trained  per- 

«  bo°^  sonnel.  Modern  vans!  Get 

e^n^  our  estimate  on  packing, 

yo*»-  moving  and  storage. 
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VAN  LiNES,  Inc. 
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BABY  ZEPHYR  YARN 

•aters  $2.85.  Socks  75r.  Mittens  7, Si:  (All  3-$,i.8,S). 
.ructions  included.  Send  Cliccli  or  MO  to: 
ltthe>  Robinson,  662  Boardwalk,  Ocean  City, N.J. 
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{Conlinued  from  Page  58) 

in,  snapping  the  nails  in  a  hard  frost  when 
fall  fruits  needed  a  touch  of  cold  for  mellow- 
ing. But  Jess  relished  weather,  it  seemed, 
for  its  own  sake.  Hailstones  big  as  pullet 
eggs  cutting  the  com  to  shreds  and  Jess  in 
the  thick  of  it  gathering  up  bucketfuls  like 
diamonds.  The  wind  so  strong  the  log  cabin, 
low  as  it  was,  quivered  like  an  old  dog  beat 
down  to  its  haunches,  and  Jess  out,  hat  off, 
mouth  open,  gulping  down  draughts  of  air 
like  a  doctor's  prescribed  medicine.  Unless 
death  changed  him  more  than  it  seemed 
death  could,  Jess  might  have  a  tedious  time 
hereafter:  no  unseasonable  spells,  no  high- 
water  marks,  no  snowdrifts  to  keep  track  of. 
Poor  man!  Eliza  reached  over  and  laid  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  Jess  placed  his  large 
hand  upon  her  small  rough  one. 

"Thee  glad  to  have  it  summer,  Eliza?" 

"Summer  for  us,  too,"  she  said  unex- 
pectedly. 

"Summer,"  Jess  repeated,  startled. 

Said  that  way,  the  word  shook  him.  He 
felt  himself  no  more  than  started  in  life,  a 
few  steps  taken  on  a  journey  of  miles.  In 
the  pasture  he  heard  one  of  the  cows  speak, 
she  also  saying  "summer."  The  bull  replied 
with  a  sleepy  rumbling.  Saying  cow,  I  sup- 
pose, not  summer,  Jess  thought.  In  the  loft 
overhead  the  boys  moving  into  the  shallows 
of  sleep  spoke  a  word  or  two.  Play,  swim, 
good  time,  something  like  that,  Jess  imag- 
ined. Though  who  could  tell?  Here  was 
Eliza  near  to  him  as  an  own  rib,  her  hand  in 
his,  thinking  a  thought  he  would  never  have 
credited  her  with:  that  they  had  come  to  a 
halfway  mark.  The  boys  stirred  again — 
Saying,  for  all  I  know,  Jess  concluded  with 
dismay,  we  hate  the  world. 

"Four  children,"  Eliza  said. 

It  was  a  fact.  He  could  go  from  room  to 
room  counting  them  if  need  be.  Laban  and 
Josh  in  the  loft.  Mattie  in  the  lean-to.  In 
the  trundle  bed  by  their  side,  little  Sarah. 
One  minute  a  man  was  riding  off  to  go 
courting,  no  responsibility  in  the  world  but 
keeping  his  horse  fed  and  his  hair  cut,  and 
the  next  he  was  as  patriarchal  as  Abraham, 
his  offspring  and  flocks  gathered  about  him. 

"Thirty  years  old,"  said  Eliza.  "Half  of 
life  gone  by." 

It  was  true.  Thirty  years!  Half  done. 
Through  the  imperfect  chinking  an  eye  of 
light  fell  onto  the  moving  pendulum  of  the 
clock.  A  few  more  swings  and  he'd  be  a 
grandfather.  In  the  loft  the  boys,  now  wide 
awake,  began  to  talk  outright.  Next  door  in 
the  lean-to  Mattie  sang  to  herself.  "Icy,  icy, 
icy,  icy  all  the  world"  was  her  song,  as  far  as 
Jess  could  make  out.  Little  Sarah  whimpered 
and  pushed  at  her  covering.  The  house  was 
full  of  life. 

"We're  crowded,"  Eliza  burst  out.  "We 
need  more  room." 

Jess  made  a  movement  away  from  his  wife 
and  she  said: 

"I  mean  in  the  house.  We're  all  bunched 
up  together." 

"Bunched  up?"  said  Jess.  "Why,  we  got 
four  rooms."  That  was  stretching  it  a  little, 
maybe,  calling  the  lean-to  a  room,  but  it  was 
big  enough  for  Mattie's  bed.  And  kitchen, 
sitting  room  and  loft  were  real  rooms.  He 
could  remember  when  there  had  been  only 
kitchen  and  loft  and  Eliza  content  as  a 
queen. 

"We've  outgrown  them,"  said  Eliza.  "Us 
sleeping  in  the  sitting  room  and  the  children 
in  and  out  and  company  having  to  double  up. 
It's  not  dignified." 

Dignified!  So  now  they  would  live  with 
dignity.  Jess  tried  on  the  word  like  a  new 
shirt  and  it  fitted  him  fine.  "  For  dignity,"  he 
asked,  "what  does  thee  figure  we  need, 
Eliza?" 

Eliza  didn't  need  to  figure  a  minute.  "We 
need  to  add  another  room,"  she  said.  "A 
chamber  of  our  own." 

Jess  sat  up  in  bed  and  looked  about.  It 
was  full  day  now,  the  morning  light  rosy  on 
the  chinked  walls,  the  puncheon  floors,  the 
exposed  rafters.  Clad  in  his  new  dignity,  his 
life  half  spent,  Jess  looked  at  the  room  with 
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Its  the  ^rosiinq  +hat 
makes  f  he  cake 

and  it's  Durkee's  Coconut  that  makes  the  frosting.  There's 
nothing  like  it,  to  point  up  the  goodness  of  your  favorite 
cake.  That  rich,  tropical  flavor  is  always  fresh,  always  depend- 
able. Durkee's  Coconut  comes  in  two  styles,  shredded  in  the 
familiar  carton,  extra  moi.st  in  airtight  cans.  So  swirl  it  high 
"     *^  '  on  your  frosted  cakes  for  real  party 

fare.  One  of  my  favorites  is  Coconut 
Maple  Frosting.  Recipe's  above. 

Coconut  adds  exotic  flavor  to    ^  many 
foods.  It's  delicious  in  cold  cereals 
  and  in  waffles— as  a 
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Coconut 


topping  for  curried 
dishes  and  fruit  sal- 
ads, use  it  for  a  flavor 
lift  for  pic'Siint!  cookies. 
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Par  other  iitteristhig  recipes,  ttrite 
Dttrkee  Vainoiti  }-:>ocls,  Ot/iart- 
nieni  5-7,  }.on^  Island.  Netf  Ynrk, 
Division  oj  The  Glidden  Company. 
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Club)  Aluminum 

^     Y-  HAMMERCRAFT   WATERLESS  COOKWARE 

bake  potatoes 
on  top 

of  the  stove! 


Delicious,  evenly  baked  potatoes  that  never  see  the  inside  of 
on  oven!  The  heavy,  thick,  molded  aluminum  walls  of  Club 
spread  heat  quickly  and  evenly  .  .  .  over  low  heat  on  top  of  the 
stove.  Cooks  like  an  oven  by  surrounding  food 
with  heat  from  all  sides.  This  is  only  one 
of  dozens  of  "waterless"  cooking  won 
ders  Club  Aluminum  makes  pos 
sible.   An  ideal  Mother's  Day  gift. 
Lasts  a  lifetime,  too. 


1.  Moitture-taalad  lid  holdi  heat  in  — 
julc*i  Ixitt*  back  into  food 

2.  Thick,  molded  aluminum  wall* 
ipread  heal  even// 

3.  Lett  heal  needed  —  you  lave  on  fuel 

At  you  can  tea  front  thl>  diagram.  Club 
Aluminum  cookwore  doetn't  need  wofer  lo 
cook  freth  foodt  uniformly.  So,  precloui 
vitomint  and  mineralt  aren't  poured  down 
the  drain.  Freth  vegetablei,  fruitt,  meatt 
cook  in  their  own  natural  julcet,  flavor 
and  reflavor  themtalvet  inttead  of  the 
water.  Il't  "Full-Flavor"  cookingi 
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a  stranger's  eyes.  Chinking  falling  out  here 
and  there.  Beams  darkened  with  smoke. 
Puncheon  floor  scarred  and  splintered. 
Plainly  the  main  room  of  the  house,  parlor 
and  sitting  room  in  one,  but  a  man  and 
woman  bedded  down  there.  Man's  breeches 
hanging  eater-cornered  by  one  gallus  on  a 
peg.  Woman's  petticoats,  neater,  across  the 
back  of  a  chair.  Child  in  another  bed.  This 
stranger,  this  dignified  middle-aged  man,  did 
not  see  the  room  as  .Jess  had,  as  a  young  man 
starting  life,  lucky  to  have  raised  himself 
such  a  fine  and  weatherproof  house  in  the 
midst  of  his  clearing.  He  saw  it  against 
houses  left  behind  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
houses  where  the  sitting  was  done  in  one 
room  and  the  sleeping  in  another,  houses 
where  no  daylight  came  in  except  through 
the  windows,  and  the  floor  boards  were  so 
slippery  with  wax  a  man  had  to  clench  his 
toes  to  stay  upright.  Why,  this  was  a  make- 
shift place,  a  camp  in  the  woods,  a  building 
a  man  could  make  do  with  while  young  and 
getting  a  start,  but  one  he'd  want  to  get  shut 
of  by  the  time  he'd  reached  the  summer  of 
life! 

Jess  put  a  long,  rusty-haired  leg  out  of 
bed,  picked  up  two-year-old  Sarah,  who  was 
now  awake,  and  strode  about  the  room. 
With  Sarah  on  his  shoulder  he  took  the  poker 
from  the  hearth  and  rammed  it  through  a 
weak  spot  in  the  chinking. 

"House  falling  down  about  our  ears!" 

Sarah  put  her  fingers  through  the  opening. 
"Falling  down,"  she  said  with  pleasure. 

"Our  children  exposed  to  the  elements!" 
lamented  Jess,  making  the  dried  clay  fly.  "A 
chamber  of  our  own!  A  single  room!"  He 
was  scornful.  "What  we  need's  a  whole  new 
house." 

Before  breakfast  Jess  and  the  boys  did  the 
chores  and  surveyed  the  landscape.  The  sun 
was  still  low  and  its  beams  came  coasting  in 
without  much  slant.  A  kind  of  bluish  haze 
hung  above  the  pasture's  clover.  Where  the 
light  touched  the  silvery  upturned  under- 
sides of  the  grass  there  was  a  sheen  like  that 
off  a  winter's  hoarfrost.  The  shadows  of  the 
trees  were  long,  stretching  away,  it  seemed, 
from  the  sun's  heat.  Butterflies  were  al- 
ready running  their  tongues  deep  into  Eliza's 
morning-glories  and  cows  walked  the  shady 
way  to  grass. 

Josh  said,  "Labe  slipped  his  pig  a  handful 
of  com  when  thee  wasn't  watching,  pa." 

Labe's  pig  was  the  last  of  a  litter,  a  runt, 
a  salmon-colored  weakling.  He  was  trying 
to  build  it  up. 
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"Thee  old  tattletale,"  Labe  said.  "Their* 
old  spill-it-all." 

Josh  was  not  hurt  by  these  words,  nor  sui 
prised.  Name  calling  was  but  part  of  hi 
brother's  general  want  of  principle.  "  It's  no 
fair,"  he  said,  "for  one  pig  to  get  more  tha 
another." 

"Joseph  needs  it,"  said  Labe.  "He's  th 
littlest." 

"Joseph!"  repeated  Josh.  "Pa,  Labe' 
calling  a  pig  after  a  man  in  the  Bible." 

"Could  call  thee  after  one,"  said  Lab 
darkly.  * 

"Thee  better  not,"  said  Josh,  having 
good  idea  he  would  not  be  called  after  any 
one  nice.  Then  with  a  sudden  inspiration  o 
his  own,  he  said,  "Thee's  a  prodigal  son 
Consorting  with  swine." 

Jess,  roused  from  contemplation  by  th( 
hullabaloo  at  his  side,  said,  "Boys,  we're  go 
ing  to  build  us  a  new  house." 

"Logs?"  asked  Josh. 

"No  siree,"  said  Jess.  "White  clapboard.' 

At  breakfast  Jess  raised  the  house  befort 
their  eyes.  Laid  the  foundation  with  cm 
motion  of  his  hand  and  built  up  the  walh 
with  another.  Traced  a  lacy  line  with  his 
fingers  and  there  was  gingerbread  galorf 
around  the  gables,  rich  and  intricate.  Lifted 
his  eyes  and  there  was  a  weather  vane  on  the 
roof;  lightning  rods,  and  a  bell  in  a  little 
house  of  its  own  to  call  the  men  in  from  the 
fields. 

"Kin  I  ring  the  little  bell?"  asked  Sarah 
"The  very  first  ring,"  said  Jess,  "  I  prom 
ise  thee." 

"Thee  can't  reach  the  rope,"  said  Josh 
looking  with  distaste  at  the  dribblings  on  hi; 
sister's  chin. 

"I'll  hold  thee  up,  Sary,"  said  Labe. 

"Will  we  have  a  dining  room  to  dine  in?' 
asked  Mattie. 

"We  will  have  a  dining  room  to  dine  in,  a 
sitting  room  to  sit  in,  a  cooking  room  to  ccwk 
in  and  sleeping  rooms  to  sleep  in.  For  every- 
thing we  do  there  will  be  a  special  room  to  do; 
it  in." 

"What'U  we  do  in  the  parlor?"  asked. 
Josh. 

Jess  looked  at  Eliza. 

"In  the  parlor,"  said  Eliza,  " — whichi 
comes  from  the  French  word  parler,  meaning| 
to  talk — we  will  talk." 

"Yes,"  said  Jess,  "in  the  parlor  we  will 
parler,  meaning  to  talk." 

He  spooned  deeply  into  the  cold  dewberry 
cobbler  left  over  from  the  night  before. 
(Continued  on  Page  241) 
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CLUB  ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  CO.,  CHICAGO   14,  ILLINOIS 

Tune  in  "Club  Time,"  ABC  nelworlr,  hiniluy  mntningt,  and  livir  fovorilv  h/mni  of  fofnoi/t  peop/e. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


"Foods  ore  changing.  Home  life  .. 
If  you  want  features  that  fit  mod 
keeping  needs — get  Gibson!" 
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Only  Gibson  gives  you  Ups-A-Daisy,  plus  four  7-speed 
top  units,  two  GIANT  units,  Super-Speed  cooking,  two  ovens, 
and  automatic  cooking. 


COOK  EVERY  MEAL  EVERY  DAY 
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.  ©  One  is  handv  size  for  economical  on       ^  ^ue 
«!ngie  layer  cakes'or  a  couple  of  P'f  • ';;"auc\  Se^^^' 
«'^e  for  big  dinners  .  .  .  either  i^.^Cfect  tor  b^^V 
go  away,  come  back,  dinner's  ready,  r 
noniemakers  and  employed  folks. 
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The  Gibson  Automatic  w 
Food  Centerr 

Plan  to  have  Gibson 
at  the  heart  of  your  home — 
for  good! 
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GIBSON   REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 

GREENVILLE,  MICHIGAN 


Copyright  1949.  Gibson  Refrigerator  Co. 
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AMID  A  SHOWER  OF  COMPLIMENTS  from  your  guests,  you  take  up  your 
journey  along  the  road  to  social  success.  Your  glorious  Westmorland 
Sterling  Silver,  rich  and  warmly  gleaming,  proclaims  your  faultless 
taste.  The  guests  whose  opinions  mean  most  to  you  recognize  at  a 
glance  this  lovely  solid  silver's  intrinsic  value  and  handsome  styling. 

You  entertain  with  new  assurance.  You  know  that,  from  design  to 
hand-finishing,  your  Westmorland  Sterling  embodies  the  skills  of 
silversmiths  who  are  among  the  world's  finest.  Westmorland  patterns 
never  "go  out  of  style"  .  .  .  are  never  discontinued.  Always,  your 
Westmorland  Sterling  will  give  you  entree  into  a  social  world  reserved 
for  those  who  appreciate  lovely  possessions. 

Yet  several  plans  make  it  convenient  for  every  girl  to  own  heavy 
Westmorland  Sterling.  The  trained  specialist  in  sterling  silver  who 
shows  you  Westmorland's  patterns  right  in  your  home  will  explain 
them  to  you.  Westmorland  Sterling,  New  Kensington,  Pennsylvania. 
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(Continueii  from  Pag€  2JX) 

a  had  given  them  a  strange  setout  for 
ikfast:  leftover  cobbler,  new  potatoes 
ced  in  their  jackets,  and  cream  gravy, 
had  kept  her  head  bowed  so  long  when 

returned  thanks  that  he'd  considered 
ng  her  a  little  tweak  to  bring  home  the 

that  the  gravy  was  getting  cold.  Cold 
o\er  was  one  thing  and  cold  gravy  an- 
;r.  But  when  she  had  lifted  her  face, 
ing  with  thankfulness  and  pride,  and 
,  "Children,  thy  father  is  going  to  build 
new  house,"  he  was  glad  he  had  thought 
er  of  it. 

low  she  said,  "When  does  thee  plan  to 
t?" 

1  Jess'  mind  the  house  was  already  so 
oughly  built  that  the  word  "start" 
ided  strange.  Start?  Why.  there  it 
id!  Weatherboarded.  shuttered,  wind- 
)f,  snowproof,  the  storm  howling  round 
ade  and  they  inside,  snug  and  warm  and 
in  the  least  bunched  up. 
Today?"  asked  Eliza,  not  one  to  loiter 
dream  house. 

;ss  emerged  into  the  log  cabin.  "Cer- 
ly,"  he  said.  "  Post-  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 


hawk  flew  out  of  the  woods,  then  hung  over- 
head inspecting  the  travelers  and  screaming 
with  energy. 

"Could  a  hawk  eat  a  man?"  asked  Labe. 

"Of  course  not."  said  Josh. 

"If  the  man  was  hawk  size,"  said  Labe, 
"and  the  hawk  man  size?" 

"They  ain't  any  man-size  hawks,"  said 
Josh  flatly. 

Labe  hung  for  a  time  over  the  edge  of  the 
buckboard.  watching  the  right  front  wheel 
pick  up  the  soft  dust,  carry  it  upward,  then 
let  it  fall  back  in  two  soft  downward-falling 
runnels. 

"My  stomach's  a-growlin',"  he  said,  as  if 
this  were  news  to  anyone. 

"When  a  hog's  stomach  growls,  the 
weather's  going  to  change,"  Josh  told  him, 
his  mind  still  on  swine. 

"You  boys  hungry?"  asked  Jess. 

"I'm  hungry,"  said  Labe.  "That's  why 
my  stomach's  a-growlin'." 

"Thee  keep  a  sharp  lookout,"  Jess  told 
him,  "for  a  likely  place  to  stop  and  we'll 
pull  up  and  have  a  bite  to  eat." 


WITH  THK 


ement   never  yet 
;d  a  rooftree." 
What's  the  first 
g   to   be  done?" 
;d  Eliza. 

Go  to  Vernon,"  said 

"and get  Joe  Kim- 

to  figure  on  the 
ding.  Pay  him  a 
n  fee  and  get  him 
ome  out,  see  what 
oer'll  need  cutting. 

in  an  order  for 
dows  and  hardware 

says  so." 
Thee  have  money 

all  this?"  asked 
a.  "All  this  feeing 

ordering?" 
I  got  enough  to 
K  honesty  of  intent, 
way,"  said  Jess, 
id  after  harvest, 
e.  Oh,  this  ain't 
card  house,  Eliza. 

leaping  without 
:ing.  This  is  some- 
ig  I 've  had  in  mind 

some  time.  Just 
n't  dawned  on  me 

day  for  it  had 
le." 

What  I  would  like," 

;  Mattie,  squinting 

5    the  distance, 

)uld  be  a  little,  dia- 

id-shaped  window. 

little   teensy,  dia- 

id-shaped  window 
iieer  through."  ■^■■■■■^■i 

hey  could  all  tell 
I   she  was  peering  through  it  that  very 
:  ate,  but  what  she  saw  none  of  them 
( >d  say, 

>y  noon  Jess  and  the  two  boys  were  in 
I  buckboard,  halfway  to  Vernon.  Eliza 

I  packed  them  a  noontime  snack  and  seen 
i  n  off. 

Thee  just  hold  things  down  here,"  Jess 

I I  her  in  high  spirits,  "and  by  nightfall 
ill  be  back,  Joe  Kimball's  receipt -in  my 
)  ket  and  the  cornerstone  as  good  as  laid." 

tie  June  sun  was  directly  overhead  as 
I  V  drove  along.  Heat  waves  shimmered 
1  )ss  the  ripening  corn,  and  shadows 
latttrd  at  the  base  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
-  Uolly  wore  a  second  set  of  harness  out- 
1  d  in  sweat  around  the  set  used  for  pulling. 

■e  in  a  while  she  twisted  her  head  side- 
\  s  as  if  trying  to  catch  Jess'  eye.  Failing 
I  lo  this,  she  would  let  out  her  breath  in  a 
(  damp,  weary  snort.  Labe  inspected  the 
t  k  such  a  snort  deposited  up)on  his  bare 
(  arm. 

loRSE  BREATH,"  heconcludcd,  and  no  one 
:i  tradicted  him. 

"he  sky  was  deep  blue,  quite  empty  except 
^  re  on  the  horizon  great  clouds  rose  up 
i    distant,  snow-covered  mountains.  A 


rnii.i»iiR!\' 

^  hen  our  .six-year-olil  c-aiiir 
^  home  from  the  village,  bearing; 
live-«'enl  «-an<ly  and  gum  fiifls  for  ihe 
fiilirr  famil>  I  ask<-<l  him  where  he 
flat  all  I  he  mone\  for  hi.s  iiiirehaKes, 
This  is  his  slor>  :  "It  «as  ver>  easj 
lo  ;;el  llie  mone> .  When  «e  sol 
the  >illase  Oharlie  rememlM-re<l  he 
ha<lii'l  «-alle»l  his  mother  from  our 
house,  lie  knous  how  l<i  us»'  a  lele- 
phoiie  slot  liul  he  <li(ln'l  have  a 
■liekei  so  he  aske<l  a  man  walking 
hy  for  a  niekel  so's  he  eonhl  <'ail  his 
mother.  Ki^hl  awa>  the  man  smiled 
and  f:****'  him  a  niekel,  so  he  ealh'd 
his  mother  an«l  tohl  Ikt  «e  «ere 
valehins  (he  <l<-<'orat  ions  heins  |>iil 
n|>  in  the  tillage.  Well,  after  that  ue 
asked  lots  of  men  iieltint:  off  the 
train  for  iii«'kels  so  ««■  eould  tele- 
phone ami  onee  in  a  »hil<-  we  ealle«l 
n|>  our  friends  so  %ve  <li<ln*l  lie  all 
the  time.  It  was  \er>  funn>  ihoiiKh: 
every  man  we  ask<-<l  s"*'"  "  niekel, 
at  least,  hut  not  oik'  woman  s^^f 
anything,  I  si'«^ss  lliey  were  all 
mothers  an<l  <'ould  lell  h>  our  faees 
we  v»ere  plaviug  a  frame." 

"I  hate  a  loeketl  door  —  it  f»'*es 
a  kiekins  feeling." 

"She  is  a  very  trustahle  woman. 
When  I  aske<l  her  if  I  e«iuld  .steal 
some  of  her  firapes  she  tohl  me  to 
lake  what  I  needed,  then  she  went 
right  in  the  house.  ^  on  have  lo  he 
niee  lo  ladies  like  that.*' 

"Doesn't  a  eookv  jar  look  sad 
when  there  are  only  erumhs  in  it?" 

— KATHRYN  COfFEY  GLENNON. 


Labe  saw  a  likely 
place  almost  at  once, 
the  sandy  curve  on  the 
far  side  of  the  ford  at 
EJee  Crick.  They  were 
at  the  top  of  the  hill 
which  led  to  the  cross- 
ing when  he  pointed 
out  the  spot  and  the 
man  who  had  already 
stopped  there.  "It's 
dinnertime,"  he  said. 
"There's a  man  already 
eating." 

He  was  out  of  the 
buckboard  before  its 
hind  wheels  left  the 
water,  and  while  Jess 
took  Old  Dolly  out  of 
the  shafts,  he  inspect- 
ed the  traveler. 

After  a  little  of  this 
the  traveler  said,  "I'm 
a  man." 

"Thee  is  a  very  neat 
man,"  Labe  answered 
politely. 

He    was.   On  the 
ground  in  front  of  him 
and  held  down  by  four 
stones  was  a  piece  of 
white    goods  which 
served  him  as  a  table- 
cloth.  On   this  cloth 
were  crackers,  cheese 
and  a  dish  of  stewed 
pieplant.  A  cup  and 
saucer  awaited  the 
coffee  which  was  just 
coming  to  the  boil  in 
mm^^^^BII      a  pot  supported  by  a 
little  trivet. 
"I  try  to  be  neat,"  said  the  traveler. 
"The  wilderness  round  about  me,  least  I 
can  do  is  tame  myself." 

Labe  looked  up  and  down  Bee  Crick.  It 
was  not  his  idea  of  a  wilderness,  though  the 
man  before  him  was  so  orderly  he  made  the 
festoons  of  wild  grape,  the  peeling  sycamore 
bark,  the  ragged  clusters  of  elderberry  lcx)k 
wilder  than  he  had  ever  seen  them  before. 
The  traveler  was  a  small  man,  peak-nosed, 
lantern-jawed,  with  dark,  furry  hair.  In  the 
heat  of  midday  he  wore  a  cloth  coat,  and  a 
collar  held  up  close  to  his  overhanging  chin 
by  a  wide,  lapped-over  tie.  He  was  not  sit- 
ting in  the  sand,  any  which  way,  but  on  a 
smooth  little  box,  painted  yellow,  and  over 
by  his  light  spring  wagon  his  two  horses, 
bays  with  black  .switch  tails,  ate  their  oats 
from  a  larger  box,  also  yellow, 

"That  your  pa  and  brother?"  he  asked 
Labe. 

Labe  nodded,  his  eyes  still  t<M)  busy  to 
give  his  tongue  much  chance.  Tiie  traveler, 
he  thought,  Ux)ked  like  a  raccwm:  shiny, 
black,  bright-eyed,  [Xjint-nosed.  Labe  al- 
most expected  to  see  him  dip  his  sliver  of 
cheese  in  the  crick  before  he  ate  any  of  it. 

"Going  to  town?"  the  stranger  asked. 

"To  Vernon,"  Labe  said,  giving  his  eyes  a 
little  rest. 
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with  glamorous,  new 

Tirestotte 


BATHROOM  ENSEMBLE  COURTESY  OF  HrCIENE  SHOWER  CURTAIN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

I  staged  a  complete  transformation  of  my  bathroom — and 
the  oiiK  props  I  used  were  new  nictailic  I V/on  film  shower 
curtains  in  opposite  conu-rs  of  the  room,  hung  from  ceiling 
to  Hoor.  Along  the  ceiling  on  two  walls,  I  draped  two  pairs 
of  ruffled  Ve/nn  window  (  iwtains  in  graceful  swags  to  give 
interest  and  <'leganrc  to  my  high,  narrow  old  bathroom.  Two 
more  pairs  foruictl  \  anity  skirl  and  chair  co\er. 
Only  Firestone  Velon  gives  you  pattern  excitemciii,  supple 
drape  and  fabric-like  texture  that  brings  new  decorator  beauty 
to  your  bathroom,  without  arciiitectural  changes. 
V»lon  is  utterly  waterproof  and  washable  won't  crack, 
turn  gummy  or  brittle.  ]'clon\s  colors,  whether  sparkling 
metallics  or  sheer  pastels,  stay  fresh  through  years  of  wear. 

Insist  on  seeing  the  "Firestone  Velori'''  label  on  hundreds  of 
exciting,  practical  home  accessories  at  department  and  variety 
stores  evervw  here. 

©1949  riRESTONE  PLASTICS  CO.     'TRADE  MARK 


Look  for  this  tag  on  the  plastic  products  you  buy 


SCREENING 


Your  guarantee  of  a  first  quality  material 
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Famous  Family  Welcomes  a  Newcomer! 
Come  to  join  Johnson's  Baby  Products! 


Mothers!  Now  you  can  buy  for  your  baby 
the  new,  better  cotton  tips — made  by  the 
makers  of  your  favorite  Johnson's  Baby  Products! 

Johnson's  Cotton  Tips  ofFer  you 

Greater  protection  for  your  baby!  New  Johnson's 
Cotton  Tips  come  to  you  absolutely  sterile! 

Made  of  the  same  fine  Red  Cross*  Absorbent 
Cotton  that  you  keep  in  your  medicine  chest. 
Tips  are  spun  on  the  stick — stay  firmly  anchored! 

Extra  convenience  in  use!  Thrifty  double  tips  are 
ideal  for  cleansing;  for  applying  Johnson's  Baby 
Oil  or  Lotion. 

Handy  new  drawer-type  box  makes  Johnson's 
Cotton  Tips  easy  to  get  at — protects  them.  Add 
Johnson's  Cotton  Tips  to  baby's  nursery  tray — 
today! 

•No  connection  whatever  with  American  National  Red  Cross. 


TIP3 
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"Picked  a  hot  day  for  it." 
"We're  in  a  hurry." 
"Yeh?" 

"We're  building  a  house." 
"Yeh?" 

"White  clapboard,"  said  Labe,  "with 
diamond-shaped  windows." 

"House,"  repeated  the  stranger,  and  he 
got  to  his  feet  as  Jess  approached.  "Be  a 
pleasure  if  you'd  join  me  in  a  cup  of  coffee," 
he  said. 

"Thanks,"  said  Jess.  "I'd  appreciate  it. 
It'd  help  wash  down  the  ham  and  bread." 

"I'll  fetch  a  cup.  I  take  for  granted  these 
two  chaps  won't  be  drinking?" 

Labe  tried  to  look  like  a  coffee  drinker,  but 
Jess  said,  "Warm  milk's  their  strongest 
tipple." 

When  the  traveler  returned  with  the  cup 
he  said,  "My  name's  Leutweiler;  Herman 
Leutweiler." 

Jess  held  out  his  hand.  "I'm  pleased  to 
meet  thee,  Friend  Leutweiler.  I'm  Jess 
Birdwell,  and  these  are  my  two  young'uns, 
Joshua  and  Laban." 

"Mr.  Birdwell,  boys,  it's  a  great  pleasure," 
said  Mr.  Leutweiler. 

The  boys  stood  pushing  the  warm  sand  up 
between  their  bare  toes;  Jess  brought  forth 
their  spicecake,  bread  and  ham;  Mr.  Leut- 
weiler poured  the  coffee. 

Jess  rolled  himself  up  a  piece  of  driftwood, 
nowhere  near  as  fancy  as  Mr.  Leutweiler's 


painted  box,  but  just  as  comfortable  for 
ting  purposes.  After  he'd  filled  the  bo 
hands  with  meat  and  bread  and  had  a  sip 
two  of  Mr.  Leutweiler's  black  coffee,  he  s; 

"Thee  from  hereabouts,  Friend 
weiler?" 

"Nope.  Just  passing  through." 

"What  does  thee  think  of  our  count: 

"Too  ambitious,"  said  Mr.  Leutweiler, 

"Ambitious?"  asked  Jess. 

"Climbing.  Where  I  come  from  thi 
ain't  so  much  perpendicular." 

"Where's  that?"  Jess  asked. 

"Ohio." 

"Ohio?  Thee  know  Belmont  County 

"Like  thcpalm  of  my  hand.  Ain't  a  crea 
or  crevice  I  can't  trace." 

"I  was  born  there,"  Jess  said. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Leutweiler,  "a 
me  passing  through  less  than  two  wee 
ago." 

"Thee  happen  to  see  the  Milhouse 
They're  kin  to  my  wife." 

"Nope.  But  the  Copes,  next  door,  I 
see." 

"Know  them  well,"  said  Jess.  "How 
thee  find  them?" 

"In  sorry  case.  Very  sorry  case." 
Leutweiler  shook  his  head. 

Jess  took  out  his  pocketknife  and  divid 
the  spicecake  into  four  substantial  sla' 
He  handed  them  round,  balanced  delicate 
on  the  blade  of  his  knife. 


BRiNOT  UP  mim 


DR.  BARBARA   BIBER,  Consultant 

Child  Psychologist,  Bank  Street  Scliools,  l\ew  York 

At  three  a  child  generally  loves  to  help  around  the  house. 
He  likes  to  imitate  gro^vnups  and  wants  to  be  a  part  of 
their  world  of  real  work.  And  he  can  be  a  help — in  a  job 
that  suits  his  abilities,  such  as  emptying  ash  trays  or  dust- 
ing. But  parents,  sooner  or  later,  mu.st  learn  the  facts  of 
life  too — and  the  fact  here  is  that  the  mother's-little- 
helper  stage  doesn't  last.  For  children  soon  find  so  many 
things  of  their  own  to  interest  them  that  they  need  a  lot 
of  reminding  to  carry  out  responsibilities.  Sometimes 
that's  our  fault.  We  forget  their  interests  are  expanding, 
and  we  continue  to  give  them  chores  that  have  become 
routine  and  dull.  Then  it's  good  for  their  independence  to 
promote  them  from  mother's  assistants  to  jobs  they  can 
carry  through  alone,  such  as  cooking  a  dish  for  dinner 
right  from  the  recipe,  or  putting  up  a  really  needed  shelf. 
(Don't  insist  on  too  perfect  results,  though,  or  you  may 
frustrate  your  budding  workmen  and  defeat  your  pur- 
pose.) In  spite  of  eyerything  we  do,  however,  let's  remem- 
ber that  most  children  in  the  middle  years  shirk  as  well  as 
Mork.  But  that  doesn't  mean  they'll  always  be  like  that. 


"/fpy,  rut  it.  ani.  Mammy  said 
emptying  asU  Iruyn  is  my  _/<>f>." 
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actical  •  economical  •  comfortable 
a  favorite  with 
l^^j)        the  youngsters! 


OYAL  MOUNTED 

OLO  SHIRTS 


TENP 

BABYiu 


Fun  for  Feeding 


BEE-TENDA^ 

FETY  CHAIR 

jw  better  than  ever, 
new  light  colored 
-baked  finish  Lift-Up 
.  Sanitary,  easy  to 
1,  no  food-catching 
ves.  Seat  adjusts  to  4 
:ions  with  baby  in  it. 

more  play  space. 
>mium  finished  metal 
rest. 

original  safety  chair, 
and  balanced  to 
ent  dangerous  falls, 
ig-easy  seat.  Folds  for 
'ing.  Doctor-approv- 
used  by  a  million 
is. 


NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES 

Only  the  genuine 
Bobee - Tenda 
bears  this  name. 
See  phonebook  for 
authorized  agency. 
Or  write  today  for 

FREE  FOLDER 

•  Rob.  U.S.  I'iit.  Dir. 
©  1949  BT  Curp. 


bee-Tcnda  Corp.,  Dept.  5-5 
0  Prospec  t  Ave., 

Please  send  free  illustrated  folder. 


idress  

ty,  Zone&State_ 


In  Canada:  686  Bathurst  St.,  Toronto 


"Have  some  sauce  to  dampen  it,"  urged 
Mr.  Leutweiler.  He  piled  half  the  stewed 
pieplant  on  his  own  slice,  pushed  the  saucer 
with  what  was  left  toward  Jess. 

"Thanks,"  said  Jess.  "It'll  be  a  treat." 

"Can  we  swim,  pa?"  asked  Josh,  swal- 
lowing the  last  lump  of  his  cake. 

"Thee  can  wade,"  said  Jess.  "Don't  see 
how  thee  can  make  out  to  swim  in  water  not 
knee  deep." 

"Have  to  lay  down  and  roll  over  to  wet 
yourself  on  both  sides,"  said  Mr.  Leutweiler. 

Josh  stepped  modestly  behind  a  bush, 
divested  himself  in  a  twinkling  of  shirt 
and  breeches,  then  lunged  into  the  knee- 
deep,  dapple-lighted  stream. 

"Young  Adam,"  said  Mr.  Leutweiler. 
"Naked  and  unashamed!" 

"Adam  never  was  that  age,"  Jess  reminded 
him. 

"You're  right,  Mr.  Birdwell,  you're  right. 
I  was  disremembering  Adam's  lack  of  a 
childhood." 

"Always  thought  Adam  might've  handled 
his  boys  better  if  he'd  ever  been  a  boy  him- 
self," said  Jess.  "Worked  under  a  handicap 
as  it  was." 

"Ain't  you  swimming?"  Mr.  Leutweiler, 
plainly  uninterested  in  Adam,  boy  or  man, 
asked  Labe. 

"Yes,"  said  Labe.  But  he  didn't  move 
from  the  smooth  birch  against  which  he  was 
leaning  or  chew  any  faster  on  his  cake. 

"Little  pitcher,"  observed  Mr.  Leutweiler. 

"Only  way  to  get  filled,"  said  Jess.  "Stom- 
ach and  mind  at  that  age  both  a-growlin'  for 
something  to  chew  on." 

A  time  of  stillness  settled  on  the  bend  at 
Bee  Crick.  Josh  lay  in  the  sun-flecked  water 
like  a  scrawny  log,  his  head  on  a  boulder  and 
the  water  moving  across  him  like  a  shifty 
coverlid.  Jess  and  Mr.  Leutweiler  had  their 
second  cups  of  coffee  and  let  them  wash 
down  in  the  content  of  knowing  that  it  was 
all  the  coffee  there  was.  and  that  it  was 
enough.  Labe  swallowed  the  fine-grained 
cake,  crumb  at  a  time,  relishing  the  balance 
between  sharp  and  sweet.  Trees  grew  so  close 
about  them  that  to  see  the  sky  Labe  had  to 
tilt  his  head  backward.  It  was  as  if  they  had 
fallen  to  the  bottom  of  a  well,  deep  and 
green,  quiet  and  hot.  Now  and  then  in  pass- 
ing over  or  around  some  rock  Bee  Crick 
made  a  watery  sound:  glup,  glup;  and  the 
men  drinking  their  coffee  seemed  to  be 
imitating  it:  gliip,  glup.  Labe  shut  his  eyes 
for  a  minute  to  see  if  his  ears  could  tell  Bee 
Crick  from  coffee. 

"Asleep  on  his  feet,"  observed  Mr.  Leut- 
weiler, taking  the  rest  of  his  coffee  in  one 
swallow,  and  Labe,  unsleeping,  said  to  him- 
self. Coffee. 

Jess  slapped  at  a  mosquito.  "When  mos- 
quitoes give  over  stinging  for  biting,  it's  a 
sure  sign  summer  is  here." 

Mr.  leutweiler  put  down  his  cofifee  cup. 
"Lucky  for  the  Copes,  it  25,"  he  said,  but 
said  no  more. 

"The  Copes'  misfortune  kind  of  private?  " 
Jess  ventured  after  a  while. 

"Least  private  misfortune  a  man  could 
have,  I  reckon,"  said  Mr.  Leutweiler. 

"Death?"  asked  Jess.  "A  death  in  the 
family?" 

"Nope.  I  left  the  Copes  all  well.  Down- 
cast, but  in  good  health." 

"They's  all  Friends,"  said  Jess.  "Not 
likely  any  of  them's  made  a  misstep?" 

"Misstep?"  said  Mr.  Leutweiler.  "What 
the  Copes  are  suffering  from  is  the  lack  of  a 
step." 

Jess  scraped  a  thread  of  pieplant  from  the 
saucer;  a  steel-colored  darning  needle  flew 
low  over  the  crick,  stitching  air  to  water; 
Josh  rose  from  his  bed,  dripping;  Labe  ex- 
plored the  spaces  nearest  his  mouth  for  a 
missed  crumb. 

"Reckon  we  ought  to  be  pushing  on," 
said  Jess,  trying  his  knees  for  bend. 

Mr.  Leutweiler  spoke  and  he  straightened 
them  out  once  more.  "The  Copes'  house 
burned." 

Jess  was  taken  aback  at  the  news.  "  It  was 
a  brand-new  house." 

Mr.  Leutweiler  agreed.  "Less'n  a  year  old. 
White  clapboard." 

"A  total  loss?" 


Off  to  Summer 
Baby  goes 
In  Carter  clothes, 
Carter  clothes 


Jiffon  — >Nevabinds* 

Do  the  trick 
Make  dressing  quick 
Oh,  very  quick ! 


"Trigs"  shirts  and 
shorts,  made  like 
Dad's!  4  to  16  yrs. 
65jS  to  $1.75  each. 


At  good  stores.  For  store  near  you,  write  The  William  Carter  Co.,  Needham  Heights,  Moss. 
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MAY 

Cinco  de  Mayo  Celebrations^  Mexico  City 

and  Southern  Colifornio   .  May  5 

Apple  Blossom  Festivals:  Wenatchee, 

Wash.,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo  May  5-7 

Kentucky  Derby,  Louisville,  Ky  May  7 

Cotton  Cornivol,  Memphis,  Tenn..May  8-15 

Lilac  Festivol,  Spokane,  Wash  May  9 

"Open  House"  in  Kentucky  ....  May  11-15 
Helldorado  Days, 

Las  Vegas,  Nev  May  12-15 

Tulip  Time,  Holland,  Mich  May  14 

Tulip  Festival,  Pello,  Iowa  May  15 

Raisin  Week,  and  West  Coast  Relays, 

Fresno,  Colif  May  15-21 

Boch  Music  Festival, 

Bethlehem,  Pa  May.  20-21 


Millions  are  doing  it  — swinging  their  travel 
plans  away  from  the  midsummer  season  into 
the  pleasant  months  of  Spring,  when  all  out- 
doors comes  to  life  in  a  burst  of  bright  blossoms. 
Spring  travel  by  Greyhound  means  delightful 
weather,  first  choice  of  accommodations  in  ho- 
tels and  resorts,  fully  relaxed  riding  — and  the 
lou  est  fares  in  transportation  !  This  Spring  offers 
a  tempting  list  of  gay  events  in  all  parts  of 
America.  Pick  the  place  — and  go  Greyhound! 


JUNE 

Summer  Ice  Shows,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.  June  4 
100-Mile  Auto  Race,  Milv/aukee.  .  .  .June  5 
Blessing  of  the  Fishing  Fleet, 

Gloucester,  Mass  June  6 

Rose  Festival,  Portland,  Ore  June  8-12 

Buccaneer  Days,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  June  1  1 
Folk  Song  Festival,  Ashland,  Ky. .  .  .June  12 


Fiesta  de  las  Flores, 

Son  Luis  Obispo,  Calif  May  21-22 

Lincoln  Days,  Lincoln,  Neb  May  21-24 

Maritime  Celebration, 

Sovonnoh,  Go  May  22 

Apple  Blossom  Festivals,  Novo  Scotio  Moy  27 
500  Mile  Auto  Roce, 

Indianapolis,  Ind  May  30 


Golden  Rose  Ski  Tournament, 

Ml.  Hood,  Ore  June  12 

Doirylond  Festival,  Wotertown,  N.Y.June  14 
Lilac  Time,  Mackinac  Island,  Mich. .June  15 
California  Rodeo,  Salinas,  Calif.  June  16-19 
Bunker  Hill  Celebration, 

Chorlestov/n,  Mass  June  17 

Rhododendron  Carnival, 

Roon  Mountain,  Tenn  June  19 

Rhododendron  Blossoms, 

West  Virginia  June  24 

Redwood  Empire  Centennial  Exposition, 

Eureka,  Colif  June  24-26 

Indian  Sun  Dances,  Ft.  Hall  and 

Pocatello,  Idaho.  .  .late  June-early  July 
iA^^  dofes  sub/ec»  ;o  change) 


A  LOT  MORE 
TRAVEL 

A  LOT  LESS 
MONBY 


GREYHOUND 


"  Total.  Burned  to  the  ground,  including 
barn  and  outbuildings.  Nothing  left  to 
show  the  place  was  a  site  of  human  habita- 
tion except  two  brick  chimneys  and  a 
privy  pit." 

"A  new  house."  Jess  said,  thinking.  "What 
was  the  cause?" 

"Liglitning.  Line  storm." 

"Most  dangerous  kind." 

"All  lightning's  dangerous."  said  Mr. 
Lcutweiler  severely.  He  gazed  overhead  so 
searchingly  that  Labe,  following  his  glance, 
half  expected  to  see  a  blue-white  bolt  launch 
itself  downward.  "Chain,  siieet,  ball.  Eacii 
capable  to  kill  and  burn." 

"Ball  lightning  ain't  usual." 

"Fortunately.  A  man  who  looks  on  ball 
lightning  is  not  the 


1 


anything  but  Fourth  of  July  in  heaven.  W  * 
(lod  made  lightning  He  expected 

make  rods." 

"Copes  have  rods?" 

"Not  a  rod.  When  Amos  Cope  wasp 
ning  his  building  I  said  to  him.  'Order  y 
rods!  Before  you  fell  a  tree  or  drop  a  pit 
line,  order  your  rods."  But  not  Amos.  He 
plenty  of  other  places  for  his  money— as 
ain't?  .So  he  would  raise  his  house  first 
his  rods  second.  I  was  on  my  way  with  tl 
when  his  house  burned." 


Thee  sell  lightning  rods?"  asked 
"Sell!"  said  Mr.  Lcutweiler.  "Mr. 
well,  at  tlie  age  of  ten  I  dedicated  mysel 
the  saving  of  life,  reason  and  property] 
means  of  tlie  li 


man  he  was  before  he 
seen  it." 

"  Thee  ever  see  it  ?  " 
Jess  asked. 

"Once."  said  Mr. 
Leutweiler.  "Age  ten. 
Summer  evening  of  a 
day  like  this.  Me  on 
the  upping block.  Dis- 
tant storm,  but  noth- 
ing near.  Or  so  I 
thought.  Then  there 
it  was,  knee-high,  a 
traveling  ball  of 
light." 

"How  big  was  it?" 
asked  Jess.  "This 
ball?" 

"About  as  big  as  a 
good-sized  gravy 
bowl." 

"What  color?" 

"Green  and  blue. 
Some  yellow.  Quiver- 
ing and  wiggling  like 
a  mess  of  maggots." 

Josh  came  up  out 
of  the  stream  and 
leaned  against  the  tree 
Labe  had  been  lean- 
ing against.  Labe 
leaned  against  his 
father  and  looked  over 
his  father's  shoulder 
at  what  Mr.  Leut- 
weiler seemed  to  see. 

■ '  Rolled  along 
knee-high  like  a  dev- 
il's head  escaped  from 
hell.  I  watched  it, 
shivering  in  every 
limb.  Moved  like  it 
was  guided  by  a  string 
straight  in  the  open 
door  of  our  house." 

Mr.  Leutweiler 
paused  and  Jess  said 
to  Labe , ' '  Stand  back . 
stand  back.  Thee's 
pushing  me  over." 

"And  there,"  said 
Mr.  Leutweiler,  "it 
exploded." 

■'Inside  the 
house?" 

"  Inside." 

"Do  any  harm?" 

"Bodily,  no.  Men- 
tally, yes.  It  sent  my 
poor  mother  out  of 
her  mind." 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


Jess  was  shocked.  "A  pity.' 
great  pity.  She  recover?" 

"Don't  know  her  own  name  to  this  day," 
said  Mr.  Leutweiler.  "But  ball  lightning's 
uncommon.  What  does  the  great  harm  is 
chain.  Chain  reaches  down  for  you.  Chain 
reaches  down  for  your  house.  Your  new 
house.  Just  built.  Everything  you  value  in 
it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  money  tied  up  in  it. 
Wife  and  children  asleep.  One  l)olt.  'I'hen 
you're  alone  in  the  world  like  Adam  here  and 
no  spare  rib  to  start  over  with." 

"Wkix,'  '  said  Jess,  "there's  misfortunes  in 
the  world,  there's  things  that  can't  b<- 
avoided,  acts  of  (irKl." 

"Acts  of  (j<xi!  it  ain't  (icxi's  acting  so 
much  as  man's  not  acting  caus«-s  most 
trouble.  With  a  light imig  tori  lightning  ain't 


0?i 

II Y  UOKOTIIY  S.^IITII 

Today,  my  son,  you  are  eleven  years 
old. 

Having  reached  this  milestone  in 

your   life,   you   have  achieved 

wisdom 
Consistent  with  your  years. 
A  small-boy  wisdom  which  is  slowly 

and  secretly  blending  into  the 

learning 
Of  the  man  you  will  one  day  be. 
Already  your  face  has  chinned 
And  molded  itself  into  the  planes 

and  shadows 
That  will  one  day  be  the  face  of  your 

father. 

And  at  night,  when  you  lie  asleep, 
defenseless  and  vulnerable. 

Your  eyes  closed  on  the  secret 
thoughts  of  your  dreams, 

On  your  face  your  babyhood  still 
shines. 

Even  then  I  see  the  future  in  the  shape 

of  your  cheek  as  it  lies, 
Pillowed  on  your  hands. 
Your  hands,  which  are  still  grubby 

with  small-boy  mischief, 
Already  growing  long-fingered  and 

sensitive. 

Reaching  beyond  me,  into  the  future. 

The  future  which  your  father  and  1 
have  tried  so  patiently  and  lov- 
ingly 

To  shape  into  a  shining  reality  for 
you. 

Yes,  even  when  you  were  but  a  small 
thing 

Growing  beneath  my  heart. 
Even  then  our  dreams  were  of  the 

man  you  would  one  day  be. 
For  within  your  being,  though  you 

are  unaware. 
Lies  all  the  wisdom  and  hope  of  the 

unborn  ages. 
Waiting  patiently  and  surely  for  their 

fulfillment. 

★  ★★★★★*★★ 


he  said,  "a 
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ning  rod.  Whei 
I  see  a  line  w|| 
two-story  or 
story-and-a- 
house  sitting  ami 
its  fields,  untoucl 
by  lightning,  fan 
in  full  possession 
its  senses,  the  m 
on  their  bones 
scorched,  the  wh 
shebang  protected 
one  of  my  gilded  b 
topped  rods,  that, '. 
Birdwell,  is 
reward," 

"I  don't  reci 
thee  gives  r 
away."  Jess  said. 

"For  the  comp; 
I  collect  cert 
sums."  Mr,  L( 
weiler  told  him 

"Thee  have  sc 
rods  with  thee?"  J, 
asked. 
"  I  have." 
"Thee  have 
objection  to 
looking  at  them?i^ 

"Yes.  sir, 
Birdwell,  I  do,  Y( 
boy  here  by  chai 
let  drop  you  w* 
building  a  house.  N 
my  rods  are  all  spok 
for  and  there's  no 
your  seeing  them  a 
hankering  for  thij 
for  nothing." 

"Needn't  hankei 
Jess  told  him,  "bei| 
forewarned." 

"No,  sir."  said 
Leutweiler.  "y 
couldn't  help  yo 
self.  You'd  see  th 
rods  and  want  a  p 
and  I'd  have  to  ti 
\  ou  down.  Then  yi 
liouse'd  burn  as 
more  than  likely,  t 
hilly  country  brc' 
ing  thunderstor 
the  way  it  does,  a 
who'd  you  blan 
Herman  Leutweil 
No,  sir!  I  don't  waB 
the  burden  of  yr 
burning  on  my  she 
ders.  Not  your  wh 
clapboards  curling  up  and  your  lace  ci 
tains  blazing  and  your  wife  and  child  like 
not  trap[)ed  in  an  upstairs  bedrcxjm.  No,  sir 
Mr.  Leutweiler,  in  the  heat  of  his  feelir 
rose  and  gave  his  yellow  box  a  solid  kick.  I 
turned  his  face  away  from  liee  Crick  as 
it  ran  (lame  and  not  water.  He  l(X)ked  i 
toward  the  sky,  the  source  of  the  lightni) 
he  was  sworn  to  defy  and  circumvent.  "N 
sir."  he  said. 

Labe  felt  like  plunging  into  the  criC 
clot  lies  and  all.  so  real  were  Mr.  Ix-utweilo 
storm  and  llamcs.  He  could  see  liie  n 
tongues  licking  up  the  lace  curtains,  hear  h 
mother  and  Sarah  trapix'd  upstairs  aiul  cr 
ing  for  help. 

"I'd  appreciate  looking  at  the  rods  pure 
as  ornaments,"  Jess  saitl.  "and  with  r 
thought  of  their  chief  use." 


I 
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NKING  SHEARS 

e  a  look  in  tailoring  and  dress- 
cing  shops  .  .  .  you'll  see  Wiss 
king  Shears,  first  choice  of  pro- 
ionals.  Wiss  Pinking  Shears  are 
ones  you  want,  too  .  .  .  they  put 
rofessional  ravel-free  finish  on 
ry  fabric  edge  as  the  pattern  is 
For  all  light  fabrics,  use  Model 
.  for  heavy  or  light  fabrics,  use 
del  A.  But  be  sure  you  always  in- 
on  Wiss  .  .  .  famous  for  quality 
more  than  a  century. 


r  all 

[hi  fabrics 


■1  \  S  10.05 


Now  Lightweight 
Alutuimrm  Modpl 


.^ua&^  ^ypr  more 
SS  &  SONS  CO.,  Newark  7,  N.  J. 

ST  IRON  IT  ON 


STO-NAME  TAPE 
(  work— needs  no 

1)9  A  hot  iron  quickly 
aiily  maltet  th«  tope 
if  the  garment  er  lin- 
\  that  it  cannot  come 
aboralory  leited  for 
iring  and  dry  cleaning. 

Mack  on  whit*  tape 
jally  cut  and  boxed 

'  no  COO'S 
«  PRODUCTS  Dept.  L5 
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order  noif  for 
boy  or  titl 
going  to  camp 

274  Peari  St.,  N.  Y.  7 


"Purely  as  ornaments,  and  if  they  had  no 
more  use  in  the  world  than  a  firefly  in  hell, 
my  rods  are  to  houses  what  tails  are  to  cocks: 
an  end-all  and  come-see.  There  they  stand ! 
There  they  flash !  Saying  to  passers-by, '  This 
house  is  complete,'  and  to  the  Lord,  'I'm 
working  with  You.'  Putting  it  that  way,  Mr. 
Birdwell,  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  have 
a  look  at  them." 

After  Mr.  Leutweiler,  his  yellow  boxes,  his 
trivet,  his  coffeepot  and  cups,  his  bay  team 
with  their  black  switch  tails,  and  his  light- 
ning rods— minus  two  sets,  one  each  for 
house  and  barn— had  left  the  bend  at  Bee 
Crick,  Jess  and  Labe  took  off  their  clothes 
and  had  a  roll  in  the  Bee  Crick  waters.  Josh, 
dressed,  sat  on  a  stump  and  watched  them. 
It  was  midafternoon  or  a  little  past,  midges 
hung  in  clouds  above  the  shallow  pools,  birds 
skimmed  low  to  eat  them,  shadows  crept  out 
from  under  trees. 

"It's  going  to  be  dark  before  we  get  to 
Vernon,"  Josh  told  the  swimmers. 

Jess  roiled  over,  face  up.  "We've  given 
that  trip  up,"  he  said. 

"Thee  told  mother,"  Josh  said  reprov- 
ingly, "thee'd  have  the  receipt  in  thy  pocket." 

"Haven't  got  the  wherewithal  at  the  min- 
ute to  buy  myself  any  more  receipts,"  Jess 
admitted. 

"  It  was  going  to  be  a  cornerstone,"  Josh, 
who  had  a  good  memory,  said  sadly. 

"Going  at  it  the  other  end  to,"  Jess  in- 
formed his  son  c.'iecrfully.  "Going  to  build  up 
to  meet  the  lightning  rods." 

"How  can  thee  do  that? "  Josh  wondered. 

Jess  didn't  answer,  but  Labe  could  see  it 
being  done,  the  beautiful,  golden  balls  high 
against  the  blue  sky  and  beneath,  progress- 
ing upward  to  meet  them,  the  shining  white 
house. 

"Pa  can  do  it,"  he  said  confidently. 

Josh  was  unconvinced.  "Mother'd  like  a 
cornerstone  better." 

Jess  rose  from  the  stream  and  the  air, 
warm  as  it  was,  struck  a  little  cool  on  his 
dripping  body.  "Thee's  more'n  likely  right," 
he  said. 

Jess  awakened  with  the  feeling  that  he  had 
slept  only  a  minute  or  two,  but  the  moon 
which  did  not  rise  until  past  midnight  was  al- 
ready shining,  a  mild,  spent  moon  which  laid 
yellow  beams  across  the  floor  boards.  He 
awakened  slowly,  feeling  a  little  heavy- 
hearted  and  lonely,  and  not  knowing  why. 
Then,  turning  toward  Eliza,  he  found  that 
she  was  not  beside  him  and  he  sat  up  and 
looked  about  the  room.  It,  too,  was  empty  of 
her,  and  he  swung  his  feet  out  of  bed,  stood 
noiselessly,  stepped  into  his  pants  and  walked 
out  into  a  world  lighted  by  so  small  a  seg- 
ment of  the  moon  it  seemed  more  a  private 
lantern  lit  for  him  and  Eliza  than  a  public 
moon  for  all. 

Only  where  was  Eliza?  He  walked  bare- 
footed down  the  front  path  between  the  rows 
of  bleeding  hearts;  little  colorless  clots  they 
were  in  the  dim  light.  The  smell  of  woods  and 
fields  came  to  him  strongly  after  his  half 
night  in  the  house,  and  he  realized  anew  how 
wild  the  earth  was  and  how  far  out  on  its  edge 
he  and  Eliza  lived.  He  did  not  want  to  call 
out  and  awaken  the  children  so  he  walked  on, 
silent  and  peering,  thinking  what  if,  as  in 
stories  he  had  heard,  Eliza  had  simply  van- 
ished, disappeared  without  a  sign,  proved  to 
be  a  dream.  What  would  he  do?  He  did  not 
know.  He  needed  Eliza  to  advise  him,  tell 
him  how  to  get  on  without  her.  An  owl 
dropped  out  of  the  Juneberry  tree,  fell  softly 
like  a  lump  of  snow,  then  suddenly  whooed. 
There  was  a  movement,  at  the  sound,  across 
the  road  against  the  trunk  of  the  yellow  pop- 
lar, and  Jess  walked  across  the  road  to  the 
tree  and  put  his  hand  on  Eliza's  warm  arm. 
She  had  on  her  nightdress,  was  leaning 
against  the  tree  facing  the  log  house,  and  cry- 
ing. 

"Eliza,"  Jess  said.  "Eliza." 

Eliza  turned  away  from  him,  tried  to 
burrow  her  face  into  poplar  bark. 

"Eliza,"  Jess  said,  "it's  the  smallest  kind 
of  a  setback  and  no  waste  of  money.  They're 
A-one  rods,  pretty  to  look  at  and  useful.  A 
(Continued  on  Page  247) 
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A  few  blows  of  the  hammer  and  these 
laundryproof  fasteners  are  on  to 
stay!  Professional  attaching  tool 
included  —  they're  the  same  DOT 
Snappers  used  on  fine  ready-made 
clothes.  No  buttonholes  to  make,  no 
buttons  to  pop  off.  Quick  and  easy  to 
fasten.  At  your  favorite  notions 
counter.  John  Dritz  &  Sons, 
Dept.  LHJ-5,  1115  Broadway, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Ask  to  see  Dot  Snapper  Buckles 
or   adjustable  overall  straps 


DOT  SNAPPERS  KIT 


$100 


ANOTHER    DOT  PRODUCT 


a  box 

Refills  25c 

Send  stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  free  booklet, 
"Oritz  Tips  for  Home  Sewers" 

UNITED -CARR     FASTENER  CORP. 


SHADOW 
PRINTED 


Advance  Pattern 
4951 


Fisha's  exqui.ite  white 
florals  on  sheer  white  organdy 
.  .  .  wiiat  an  inspiration  for  grad- 
uation! Also  smart  shades  for  blouses, 
party    frocks,   children's   dresses,  etc. 
Bellmanized  finish,  so  no  starching 
needed  for  permanent  beauty! 


FREE  HOIVIE  SEWING  BOOKLET 
with  short  cuts  and  helpful  tips.  Send 

for  your  copy ! 


FISBA  FABRICS,  INC.,  Dept.  I.  70  WorthSt.,N.Y.13 


Eliminates  basting! 

Hold  rick-rack  or  braid  in 
place  for  sewing  with  "Scotch" 
Cellophane  Tape.  Sew  right 
through  the  tape,  then  peel  it 
off.  A  roll  of  cellophane  tape  in 
every  room  will  save  you  many 
steps  every  day. 
GET  THE  TAPE  HABIT... if'i  thrifty! 
\ 


BRAND 


Cellophane  Tape 

SEAIS  WITHOUT  MOISTENING 
TRANSPARENT  AS  GLASS 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 
ST.  PAUL  6,  MINN.       ©I949  3MCO. 
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These  good-looking  eyes  are  good-seeing  eyes — kee  • 
and  quick  at  critical  work  ...  at  close  near-poii 
office  chores,  shop  jobs,  reading,  writing  .  .  .  shar 
and  sure  also  at  distance  seeing — while  driving,  viev 
ing  the  movies,  playing  a  favorite  game  .  .  .  Thet 
eyes  don't  miss  a  trick! 

What  does  it  cost  to  be  able  to  see  so  well  ...  an 
comfortably?  Precious  little,  actually.  Thanks  t  ^ 
countless  scientists  and  craftsmen  working  "in  thi 
realms  of  light,  glass,  metallurgy,  plastics,  refraction 
surgery  and  dispensing,  American  eye-care  is  the  besj 
in  the  world  .  .  .  yet  represents  the  biggest  bairgaii 
in  your  budget! 

For  a  very  little  more  than  you  paid  in  pre-wa 
1940,  you  get  today's  better  sfervices,  skills  and"  ma 
terials  .  .  .  far  greater  values  than  your  dollars  cai 
buy  of  most  anything.  So  while  the  protection  of  you 
eyes  and  the  preservation  of  irreplaceable' eyesigh 
are  utterly  beyond  the  question  of  price,  it  costi 
little  to  keep  your  eyes  fit  for  all  the  seeing  jobi 
you  ask  them  to  do  for  you.  So  very,  very  little  foi 
so  great  and  precious  a  human  need! 

BETTER  VISION  INSTITUTE,  INC 
630  FIFTH   AVE.,   NEW   YORK   20,  N.  Y 
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(Continued  from  Page  245) 
jjxith  more,  two  at  the  most,  and  the 
■  mev'll  be  on  hand  to  go  ahead  just  as  we 

lon't  care  about  thy  old  lightning  rods." 
Zliza.  She  was  leaning  against  Jess 
:.ot  the  tree.  '"I  wish  thee'd  bought  a 
-nd." 

:.y.  Eliza."  Jess  said.  "Eliza." 
■  W  hat  were  we  ever  thinking  of.  Jess." 
r  asked,  "planning  to  leave  the  log 

_  .inking  of?"  Jess  repeated.  "Thinking 
:.:-,v  we'd  outgrown  it.  Thinking  of  how 
d  had  its  day.  Thee  said  so  th\-self.  Thee 
5  ::-e  one  suggested  building." 
"I  -.vas  wrong."  said  Eliza.  "This  is  our 
.\11  the  children  were  bom  here.  When 
re  first  married  I'd  walk  out  at  night  to 
ree  just  so  I  could  look  back  and  see 
;:etty  it  was.  lamplighted  and  shining, 
as  proud  of  it.  Jess.  And  it's  been  such  a 
od  tight  house  to  us.  Other  people've  had 
juble  with  their  houses:  chimne\-s  smoke, 
ors  stick,  roofs  leak.  But  out  house  never 
d  give  us  any  trouble,  Jess,  and  I  never 
n  leave  it." 

"Ain't  so  weathertight  now."  Jess  re- 
inded  her. 

Thee  go  on,  Jess.  I  don't  blame  thee, 
lee  put  up  thy  big  clapboard  house.  I  ight- 
ng  rods,  diamond  windowpanes,  whatever 
rikes  thy  fancy.  Thee  can  live  in  it  and 
attie  can  keep  house  for  thee.  But  I  can't 
er  leave  the  log  house.  It  wouldn't  be 
,'ht." 

Eliza's  tears  were  so  plentiful  they  went 
jht  through  Jess'  nightshirt  to  the  skin, 
lien  they  lessened  a  little  he  folded  down 
s  nightshirt  collar  and  wiped  her  cheeks 

y- 

"Beautiful  night,"  he  said,  putting  his 
•liar  back.  "Beautiful,  mild,  balmy  night." 
"Is  it.  Jess?"  Eliza  asked,  lifting  her  head 
look  about. 

"Hasn't  thee  seen?"  Jess  asked.  "Beauti- 
I,  summer  night." 


Katydids,  even  so  far  into  the  night,  were 
still  sounding. 

"Listen."  said  Jess.  "Hear  them?  Katy- 
dids sounding  at  midnight,  that's  a  sure  sign 
of  full  summer." 

Eliza  did  not  answer. 

"Summer  for  us.  too.  like  thee  said."  Jess 
reminded  her, 

Eliza  gave  a  few  more  sniffs. 

"Don't  hear  any  Rome  Beauties  cr\ing 
because  thev  ain't  apple  blossoms,  does 
thee?" 

"No."  said  Eliza. 

"Don't  hear  any  little  hoot  owls  hooting 
to  get  back  in  their  shells?" 
"No.  Jess." 

"No  little  oaks  scrunching  down  trying  to 
be  acorns  again?" 

"Was  I  scrunching  dowTi."  Eliza  asked, 
"tr>-ing  to  be  an  acorn?"  There  was  a  little 
sound  of  laughter  in  her  voice,  but  Jess  was 
serious. 

"Thee  was  when  I  came  out  and  found 
thee.  Scrunching  thyself  down  mighty  low. 
No  house  is  our  home,  Eliza.  A  house  is  just  a 
makeshift  place  at  best,  a  place  to  fit  our  size 
and  be  comfortable  in.  The  earth's  our  right- 
ful home.  .-\nd  the  sky." 

Jess  started  back  across  the  road,  Eliza 
leaning  on  his  arm.  Overhead  the  sky  was 
garlanded  with  stars  and  underfoot  the  earth 
was  dusty  but  soft  and  warm. 

"Jess  Bird  well,"  e.xclaimed  Eliza,  "is  thee 
barefoot?" 

Jess  looked  down  at  his  feet.  "I  was  too 
anxious  about  thee  to  take  time  for  shoes," 
he  said. 

"Thee'll  have  to  wash  thy  feet  before  thee 
can  get  back  in  bed,"  Eliza  told  him. 

"Well  water's  going  to  be  mighty  cold, 
this  hour  of  the  night,"  Jess  objected. 

Eliza  didn't  reply,  and  when  they 
reached  the  house  she  fetched  him  the 
washbasin.  But  as  Jess  recoiled  from  the 
first  dipperful  of  water  she  said,  "If  thy  feet 
are  cold  afterwards,  Jess,  thee  can  warm 
them  on  mine."  the  e>d 


This  is  a 
90\SON-  ivy  ?V)LUR 


TH6  A 
WATCH  IN  &  A 


Bff  3tunro  Leaf 

This  careless,  thoughtless  creature  sitting  here  is  a 
Poison-Ivy  Puller,  and  it  is  going  to  feel  perfectly  ter- 
rible tomorrow.  It  has  never  bothered  to  find  out  what 
poison  ivv  looks  like,  and  so  it  sat  right  beside  some  and 
pulled  a  piece  of  it.  It  will  be  awfully  sorry  when  it 
breaks  out  all  over  with  itchy  bumps.  This  Poison-Ivy 
Puller  will  probably  have  to  stay  in  bed  for  weeks,  and 
it  won't  be  fun.  Don't  ever  be  careless  about  poison  ivy. 


WERE  you  A  POISON PI/LIERth»5  month  1 


The  Growing  Story 
of  a  Baby  Sitter ! 


Baby  sitter  Sally  Thomas  was  a  pink  'n  pre- 
cious bundle,  age  3  months,  when  she  met 
her  first  love — Clapp's  Baby  Cereals.  Her 
doctor  recommended  Clapp's  Cereals  be- 
cause they  are  3  times  richer  in  iron  than 
unfortified,  home-cooked  cereals.  And  did 
she  thrive?  Just  look  at  the  next  picture! 


Sally's  world  is  full  of  wonderful  adven- 
tures! And  mealtime  is  one  of  them.  What 
with  20  varieties  of  Clapp's  Strained  Foods 
to  choose  from — meals  are  bound  to  be  in- 
teresting. And  Clapp's  method  of  pressure- 
cooking  retains  tempting  flavor  and  color 
as  well  as  vitamilis  and  minerals. 


Sally's  strong  straight  back  and  sturdv 
little  body  are  such  gratifying  proof  that 
Clapp's  Foods  are  a  boort  to  babies.  Sally 
graduated  to  Clapp's  Junior  Foods  in  her 
eleventh  month.  The  easy-to-chevv  morsels 
were  just  right  for  Sally's  new  teeth — and 
the  flavor  was  temptingly  familiar. 


Sally  is  just  the  charmer  you'd  expect  her  to 
be!  A  capable  baby  sitter, honor  student, and 
Vice-president  of  the  Pet  Club.  Her  mother 
agrees  Sally's  glowing  health  and  vitality 
owe  much  to  her  earlv  Clapp's  diet.  So  be- 
fore your  baby  is  another  day  older — start 
him  on  Clapp's.  You'll  be  glad  you  did! 


CLAPP'S  BABY  FOODS 

THE    FIRST  IN  BABY  FOODS 


Products  of  American  Home  Foods 
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She  was  a  Carnation  Baby. . . .  Now  she's  a  Carnotion  Mother 


MIUIONS  OF  GROWN-UPS  arc  ciijov  iii;^ 
healthier,  happier  li\  es  today  beeanse  tliey 
were  well-fed  with  Carnation  Milk  from 
the  start.  The  "'Carnation  Baby"  al)0\  e  is 
now  Mrs.  Daniel  McCoy  of  Alinneapolis. 


...according  to  nation-wide  surveys.  For 
almost  50  years,  Carnation  Milk  has  set 
the  highest  standards  of  whole  milk  nutri- 
tion, ea.sy  digestion,  and  ahsoliife  safety  lor 
baby  feeding,  .\ootliermilk  is  more  strictly 
safeguarded;  every  drop  process<'d  under 
Carnation's  ontrol,  in  ( Jarnati(;n's  oicn 

f)lants.  .Money  cannot  hiiy  hraier  rnilk  for 
)aljy  feeding,  yet  C^arnatifjn  .Milk  cfjsls  so 
little!  Civc  yotiT  hahy  thr;  extra  quality 
advantages  of  f  tarnation— the  milk 
evrrry  doc(r)r  knows.  iK' 

WRITE  FOR-"Your  Cfmterifcd  Baby"3fl  pnu,<!H 
of  lif  l(»fiil  irifrjnii.'ition.  Carn;it(f>n  Company, 
Dept.  L-59,  Lo-t  Angi  U  s  36,  (jalifornia. 


MRS.  McCOY  w  itli  twn  ol  licr  four  "Cai  na- 
tion  Babies."  She  majored  in  Dietetics  at 
college,  so  she  has  both  scientific  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Carnation's  value  for 
infant  feeding  . . .  and  all  milk  purposes. 


from  Conten+ed  Cows 


BUT  he  never  acts  tired!"  a  mother 
protested  to  me  recently  when  I  told 
her  that  I  thought  her  child  was  suf- 
fering from  excessive  fatigue.  "Just 
the  opposite,  in  fact,"  she  went  on.  "fie's 
on  the  go  all  the  time— never  still  a 
minute!" 

As  in  many  other  cases,  I  had  a  hard 
time  convincing  this  mother  that  there  are 
several  different  ways  in  which  the  child 
who  is  constantly  overtired  may  respond, 
just  as  there  are  many  different  causes  of 
the  condition  itself.  Depending  on  the  indi- 
vidual child's  physical  and  temperamental 
make-up.  and  even  to  some  extent  on  his 
surroundings,  he  may  give  way  to  fatigue 
by  becoming  listless  and  sleepy,  or  he  may 
draw  on  his  reserve  of  nervous  energy  and 
appear  extremely  animated  or  jittery.  In 
both  cases,  however,  the  child  is  likely  to  be 
emotionally  unstable— cross  and  irritable 
a  great  deal  of  the  time  and  exploding  into 
tears  or  temper  displays  on  the  most  trivial 
provocations. 

When  the  child  shows  signs  of  tired- 
ness—lack of  interest  and  energy,  or  exces- 
sive irritability— even  when  other  evidence 
is  missing,  the  first  step  always  is  a  con- 
sultation with  the  doctor  t  see  whether  or 
not  there  is  some  physical  disorder  that 
may  be  back  of  the  condition.  An  examina- 
tion often  reveals  something  of  this  kind. 
Enlarged  adenoids,  for  example,  may  cause 
enough  difficulty  in  breathing  to  involve 
extra  effort  and  consecjuent  fatigue,  es- 
pecially in  the  child  from  three  to  five  or 
six  years  old.  Sometimes  the  doctor  finds  a 
nutritional  cause.  Occasionally  an  infection, 
too  slight  to  be  noticeable  in  any  other  way, 
shows  up,  and  offending  tonsils  or  an  in- 
fected tooth  must  be  removed  before  im- 
provement can  be  ex[)ected.  In  some  cases 
anemia  is  discovered,  and  special  diet  or 
medication  may  be  needed  to  overcome  it. 
Once  in  a  while,  lack  of  secretion  from  the 
thyroid  gland  causes  sym|)tomsof  fatigue. 

In  most  cases  of  overtiredness  that  I 
have  seen,  however,  no  siwcidc  piiysical 
cause  is  found.  The  child  is  siin|)ly  using  up 
more  energy  tlian  lie  has  available;.  This  is 
most  likely  to  be  the  case  during  periods  of 
rapid  growth,  and  mothers  siiouUl  Ix:  es- 


pecially watchful  for  signs  of  fatigue  at 
these  times.  There  are  wide  variations 
among  children  in  the  occurrence  of  these 
periods,  of  course,  but  spurts  in  the  rate  of 
growth  commonly  come  at  around  five  or 
six  years  of  age,  again  at  nine  or  ten,  and 
again  in  early  adolescence — at  eleven  to 
fourteen  years. 

Some  youngsters  wear  themselves  out  by 
constant  running  and  play.  This  happens 
quite  often  when  a  younger  child  is  trying 
to  keep  up  with  an  older  group.  In  other 
cases,  parents  make  the  mistake  of  de- 
manding too  much  of  their  children.  In 
addition  to  school  work,  they  so  often  have 
the  child  take  dancing  or  music  lessons, 
extra  language  lessons,  and  so  on.  Then  the 
youngster  has  too  little  time  for  play  and 
relaxation,  and  fatigue  soon  develops. 


Grateful  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  tell 
us  tliat  Doctor  Bundesen's 
l>al>y  booklets  have  been  of 
(he  fireatest  help  to  them  in 
earlni;  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eigfit  booklets  cover 
your  baljy's  first  eigfit  niontlis. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
secoiul  series  of  booklets  rov- 
ers the  baby's  lieallh  from 
nine  months  to  two  years — 
seven  Itooklels  for  50  cents. 
The  l)ook!els  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  i>ook- 
lel.  A  romplele  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  a  nt^rvm- 
Hum  HUititU'itn'itl  to  I  lie 
monllily  booklets,  ()ii|<  Ba- 
llIKS,  No.  I.3t5,  is  25  cenlH.  A 
booklet  on  breast  feeding,  A 
Dociok's  I''iust  Duty  totiik 
MoTHKH,  No.  I.'M6,  sells  for 
i>  cents.  AililresH  all  r(^i|ueslH 
to  the  Hefcrenee  Library, 

I.AUIKs'  lloMK  JoUKiNAI.,  I'llil- 

adi'lpliia  5,  I'eiinHylvania. 


1 


Msk/our 
doctor  about 
a  Carnation 
ormula  for 
ur  baby 


More  babies  are  fed  on  Carnation 
than  on  any  other  evaporated  milk 


Either  lack  of  interest  and  energy  or  increased  activity  and 
irritability  may  be  a  hint  of  excessive  fatigue  in  your  child. 


The  Overtired  Cliilil 


By  Orm  Herman  iV.  Bumlesen 

President,  Chicago  Board  of  Health 
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FOR  BABY 


STERILIZED 


Q-TIPS 
REG    U  S    PAT.  OFF 


SWABS 


NO  FINER 
SWAB  WAS 
EVER  MADE 

9^49^-98<  All  stores 


O-TIPS,  INC. 
LONG  ISLAND 
CITY.  N.  Y. 


Kniffed  for  Sofiness 


■  BABY  BATH  BLANKETS 


Towels  •Wash  Cloths 

I      Absorbent  and  econom 
Protect  child  from  drafts  after  bath 
Won't  chafe  tender  skin 


i»Bibs  \ 

onomical  \ 


Af  leading  stores 

Turknif  matched  CDCC 
g/ff  sets  make 

ideal  presents.  °'  3* 

page  pictorial 

booklet  "How  to 

Bathe  and  Dress 

Baby"  will  be 

sent  free.  Write 


PUTNAM  KNITTING  CO. 
Dept.  L,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


JUST  PAINT  ON  FINGERTtP^^ 

50e  W  »/.C0 


AT   LEADING   DRUG  COUNTERS 


MOTHERS. ..Combat 
/^-^         Diaper  Rash 

J'\  Many  mothers  know 

.)  from  experience  that 

- — y     Dennison  Diaper  Liners 
help  protect  baby's  skin 
I  from  diaper  rash.  These 

j  Liners  neutralize  a  pri- 

'"-^ — —   mary  cause  of  common 

(■  •  ^s.'y]^ 'J  diaper  rash...  shown  by 
\  tests  in  nationally-known 

/  ^[^j —  public  health  laboratory. 
fe<^       -J  Dennison  Diaper  Liners 

save  you  hours  of  diaper 
scrubbing.. .can  be  flushed  away  when  soiled. 

Economical,  too- 180  DENNISON  LINERS 
$1.00  at  department  stores,  infants'  shops  and 
drug  stores. 

Se„d.orF;;ni;;;^^J^7^'7 

DENNISON,  Dep^S-l 

Framingham.  Mass. 

Name  

Street  

...State 

City. 


^.etmi^y^fl  DIAPER  LINERS 

Mothers  say  "They're  Wonderful" 


Whatever  the  cause  of  fatigue,  some  way 
must  be  found  to  curb  or  control  the  tired 
child's  activity  and  to  provide  additional 
rest. 

The  mistake  mothers  make  most  fre- 
quently when  the  doctor's  orders  call  for 
more  rest  is  to  try  to  force  a  nap,  rest  period 
or  early  bedtime  on  the  child.  Often  the 
mother's  well-intentioned  efforts  to  follow  in- 
structions result  in  such  strict  rest-time 
rules  that  the  child  feels  he  is  being  disci- 
plined or  penalized  for  being  tired.  This  is 
bad  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  is  unfair;  the 
youngster  must  not  have  any  feeling  of  guilt 
about  the  necessity  for  rest.  Second,  it  will 
not  accomplish  the  desired  result;  the  child 
who  is  forced  to  endure  a  rest  period  that 
seems  to  him  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  jail 
sentence  is  not  likely  to  relax  and  benefit 
from  it.  Moreover,  the  child  who  is  compelled 
to  rest  or  go  to  bed  early  will  soon  come'"to 
think  of  resting  and  going  to  bed  as  e\'ils  to 
be  avoided,  or  at  least  protested  against,  at 
all  times.  Such  a  child  may  then  struggle 
against  resting  automatically,  even  when  he 
is  tired  and  wants  to  rest. 

To  prevent  these  harmful  effects  that  may 
result  from  enforced  rest,  mothers  must  use 
all  their  loving  inventiveness  toward  making 
the  idea  of  resting  or  going  to  bed  attractive 
and  pleasant  to  the  child.  In  very  young 
children  this  is  comparatively  simple:  nap- 
time  or  bedtime  can  be  reserved  for  favorite 
reading-aloud  or  storytelling  treats.  Many 
times  I  have  seen  my  own  little  grandchildren 


^  Nations  have  recently  been  led  to 
^  borrow  billions  for  war;  no  nation 
has  ever  borrowed  largely  for  edu- 
cation. Probably  no  nation  is  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  both  war  and 
civilization.  We  must  make  our 
choice;  we  cannot  have  both. 

—ABRAHAM  FLEXNER. 


Start  to  object  at  mention  of  the  word  "bed," 
then  break  into  eager  smiles  when  the  word 
"story"  was  added.  I'm  sure  every  parent 
has  had  the  same  experience. 

Even  older  children  enjoy  being  read  to ;  the 
nine-  or  ten-year-old  who  has  been  reading 
himself  for  three  or  four  years  may  still  be 
glad  to  lie  quietly  while  mother  or  dad  reads, 
enjoying  not  only  the  story  but  also  the 
soothing  sound  of  the  parent's  voice  and, 
subconsciously,  the  idea  of  being  the  object 
of  so  much  attention. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  attention  is  the  key  to 
success  for  any  plan  to  make  resting  and 
bedtime  attractive.  The  mother  who  looks 
upon  these  periods  as  opportunities  to  escape 
from  the  child's  demands  is  going  to  have 
trouble.  The  mother  who  takes  time  to  plan 
and  manage  the  rest  time  carefully  will  be  re- 
warded by  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  chitd 
gain  in  health  and  vigor. 

For  the  older  child,  quiet  games  help  make 
the  daytime  rest  a  pleasant  time.  Cutouts, 
scrapbooks  and  coloring  are  all  good  occupa- 
tions for  rest  time,  but  these  and  other  ac- 
tivities should  be  selected  carefully  to  avoid 
anything  that  will  be  stimulating  instead  of 
relaxing.  The  early-to-bed  rule  may  be  made 
more  palatable  by  establishing  a  routine 
which  calls  for  a  warm  bath  at  bedtime,  with 
a  few  minutes  of  mild  bathtub  play.  For  the 
little  child,  there  is  a  wide  selection  of  rubber 
and  plastic  bath  toys  that  will  help  make  the 
occasion  a  joyful  one. 

The  other  half  of  the  treatment  needed  by 
the  overtired  child— control  of  his  activi- 
ties—must be  worked  out  with  the  aid  of  the 
doctor  and  teacher.  It  is  not  wise  to  make  de- 
mands that  needlessly  restrict  normal  play 
with  other  children.  Often  teachers  can  co- 
operate by  arranging  a  few  minutes  of  re- 
laxation during  the  school  day  for  the  child 
who  is  known  to  need  it.  Other  parents  will 
respond,  too,  and  help  work  out  a  program 
that  will  provide  normal  social  outlets  with- 
out strenuous  exertion.  The  mother  who  sees 
her  child  returned  to  full,  robust  health  and 
happy  disposition  will  know  that  all  her  pains 
to  make  this  result  possible  have  been  worth 
while.  THE  END 


Big  attraction!  Room  for  action! 
Real,  deep  "seated",  sat-isfaction! 

GIBBS  are  gay  for  Play  and  Bed, 
"Hit  the  Nail"  right  on  the  head! 

Lysbcth  Boyd  Boric 


GIBBS  UNDERWEAR  CO.  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  1,  Phila.  34,  Pa. 


•  •  •  that  delicioufl  blonfl  of  jicak-ripened  Cheddar, 
t^;mfx;rf;fl  with  mellow,  mild  choewj.  S<;rv(;d  aw  it  comes 
from  the  package,  or  featured  in  all  your  chfjCHe  recipcH, 
you'll  find  how  well  it  refjreHentH  "the  cheeHe  taste 
mofit  people  like  moU'' —always  that  same  deliciouH 
flavor— when  you  ask  yrjur  dealer  for  Swift's  lirook- 
field  American. 
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FIGHTING  CANCER 

(Continued  from  Page  33) 


iiteers  have  not  visited  to  leave  litera- 
H  on  cancer,  or  reached  through  "a 
;i  bor hood  program." 
i  one  of  these  "neighborhood  programs" 
b  Bransford.  a  rancher's  wife  and  mother 
iven  children,  realized  that  she  might 

■  very  trouble  the  cancer  pamphlet 
1.   The  county  home-demonstra- 

.  ;^jnt  was  pointing  out  that  one  danger 
r  1  was  "irregular  bleeding  or  discharge 
J  any  body  opening."  NIrs.  Bransford 
1>  1  w  hether  her  symptoms  might  denote 
and  was  told  that  no  lay  person 
■  ified  to  judge.  Ne.xt  day,  with  her 
:  John,  she  drove  to  Win  field. 
I^ransford  proved  to  have  cancer  of 
.  !\.  Treated  for  six  weeks  with  X-ray 
e  tumor  clinic,  then  hospitalized  for 
■I  a\  i  for  local  application  of  radium,  she 
i  restored  to  normal  health  with  the 
c  ibility  of  many  years  of  usefulness  to 
r  imily. 

■  f  the  demonstration  agent  hadn't  helped 
; )  realize  I  needed  to  see  a  doctor."  Nina 
■;sford  will  tell  you,  "I  might  not  be  up 
(around  today."  She  looks  about  her 
t  fv.l  ranch  kitchen,  with  the  big  table 

the  evening  meal — with  nine  places. 
..;id  John  Bransford  feel  they  have 
J  to  be  thankful  for. 

1  use  Kesler's  transportation  committee 
ung  marrieds  drove  Nina  Bransford 
-  rom  the  clinic  every  other  day  for 
I  x  weeks'  treatment.  This  is  a  regular 
J  ')f  the  American  Cancer  Society's  vol- 
r  program  in  Winfield.  "It  would  have 
I  mighty  hard  on  John  to  leave  the  stock 

■  hree  hours  every  other  day."  Mrs. 
;  sford  explains.  All  doctors  and  hospitals 
I  and  call  upon  this  driving  corps. 

I  w  ley  County's  volunteer  organization  is 
t  dered  by  the  American  Cancer  Society 
111  idel.  Mrs.  Kesler's  workers  have  pro- 
;  s  m  300  clubs  and  organizations,  visit 


an  average  of  588  farm  homes  each  >• 
and  have  organized  the  722  members  of 
4-H  clubs,  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts 
the  Girl  Reserves  into  teams  which  assis 
distributing  literature  and  collecting  fi 
They  also  arrange  programs,  show  films 
have  17  active  cancer-dressings  units  w 
made  14.403  dressings  from  October,  1 
through  December,  1948. 

Mrs.  Kesler  began  in  1942  on  the  fu 
solicitation  campaign.  First  year's  col 
tions  in  Winfield  amounted  to  S900.  (' 
previous  year's  figure  was  S119. )  Tck 
Cowley  County  subscribes  S5930.51  (1! 
figure),  or  237  per  cent  of  its  assigned  que 

"Winfield  is  the  drivin'est  town."  \ 
Charles  Hormold.  city  commander  of 
American  Cancer  Society  in  Winfield, 
proudly.  "Red  Cross,  Christmas  seals,  Cc 
munity  Chest — people  support  them  a.1 
Close  co-operation  between  the  various  ci 
and  service  agencies  in  town  and  coui 
makes  it  easier  to  keep  up  a  high  stands 
of  community  organization. 

The  fimd-solicitation  campaign  for 
American  Cancer  Society  is  done  by  wi 
Winfield  citizens  call  their  "block"  syst< 
begun  during  the  war.  "Each  of  the  307  n 
dential  and  24  business  blocks  has  a  war< 
who  is  responsible  for  contacting  ev 
house  in  her  block.  A  record  of  individ 
donations  on  every  community  drive  is  k 
at  the  Civic  Center.  This  is  very  helpful 
us  in  judging  the  effectiveness  of  our  dri\ 
Mrs.  Honnold  points  out. 

In  the  beginning.  Louise  Kesler  went  fn 
door  to  door  in  her  town  to  recruit  work] 
She  had  been  urged  to  work  in  the  Amerii 
Cancer  Society  by  Mrs.  Tom  Stewart. 
Wellington,  Kansas,  now  state  commande 
the  Field  Army.  "Even  my  friends  die 
like  to  talk  about  cancer  then."  Mrs.  Ke 
recalls  in  her  soft  Texas  voice  which  28  yt. 
of  living  in  Kansas  have  not  altered. 


MESSAGE  TO  PARENTS 

If  Polio  Hits  Your  Area  This  Year 

vtroMf  croir<f«  amd  ii«fr  comtaetm  in  trains,  busses  or  boats,  if  possible; 
avoid  crowded  places  where  you  may  be  close  to  another's  breath  or  cough. 

/troj<f  ovvrfatinue.  Too  active  plav,  late  hours,  worrv,  irregular  living 
schedules  may  invite  a  more  serious  form  of  the  disease. 

Aroid  nirimming  in  water  which  has  not  been  declared  bv  voiir  health 

department.  »  i 

Avoid  ehiltlng.  Take  off  wet  clothes  and  shoes  at  once.  Keep  dry  shoes, 
sweaters,  blankets  and  coats  handv  for  sudden  weather  changes. 

JEpcp  fifan.  ^  ash  hands  after  going  to  toilet  and  before  eating.  Keep  food 
covered  and  free  from  flies  and  other  insects.  Burn  or  bury  garbage  not  tightly 
covered.  Avoid  using  another's  pencil,  handkerchief,  utensil  or  food  touched 
by  soiled  hands. 


Quick  Action  May  Prevent  Crippling 

Call  Hniir  doetor  at  once  if  there  are  svmptoms  of  headache,  nausea,  upset 
stomach,  luuscle  soreness  or  stiffness,  or  unexplained  fever. 

Takv  hia  adFirf  if  he  orders  hospital  care;  early  diagnosis  aiul  prompt 
treatment  are  important  and  may  prevent  crippling. 

CunauU  monr  ehaptrr  »l  thv  \atinnal  Fuundatiun  for  Infanlilt'  i'a- 
ralm»i»  for  help.  Your  chapter  (see  local  telephone  book  or  heallli  deparl iiiciit 
for  address)  is  prepared  to  pay  that  part  of  the  cost  of  care  an<l  trealnicnt 
you  cannot  meet — including  transportation,  aftercare  and  sncli  aids  as  wheel 
chairs,  braces  and  other  orthopedic  equipment.  This  service  is  made  possible 
by  the  March  of  Dimes. 

ttemembvr,  fartg  fight  ft-arm.  Half  or  more  of  those  having  the  disease 
show  no  aftereffects:  another  fourth  recover  with  very  slight  crippling.  .\  happy 
state  of  mind  tends  toward  health  and  recovery.  Don't  let  your  anxiety  or  fear 
reach  your  children.  Your  confidence  makes  things  easier  for  yon  and  for  others. 


REFRIGERATOR 

ience,  safe  food  preservation 

•le  shelf  arrangement  makes  food-storing  fun, 
ig  easy.  Here's  more  shelf  area,  more  crisper 
leat  drawer,  ^'^gfr  freezer-locker;  truly  thrifty 
lechanism,  5-year  protection  plan.  Perjection- 
ur  IH  Super  De  Luxe  is  your  friend— for  keeps! 


JAL  HARVESTER  FREEZER 

t'our  day  of  rest,  too!  Sleep  late,  go  to 
nnies  to  the  children.  You've  plenty  of 
zer  in  the  family!  This  1 1.1 -cubic-foot 
prepared  for  Sunday,  Monday,  and  al- 
pounds  of  food  — all  kinds  — on  hand, 
day  with  an  IH  Freezer  at  home! 

onol  Harvester  Refrigerators  and 
s  at  your  IH  dealer's  today ! 

'Hanesi  of  Stars,"  nou  on  NBC.  Sunday  aflerr.oons 
lormidi  Farm  Equipmeiit . . .  Motor  Trucks . . .  Industrial  Power 

lARVESTER 


/RMA  HARD/NG 
/nfernafiona/  Horvesfer 
Home  Economisf 


IH  REFRIGERATOR  RECIPE 

Festivity  Fruit  Cup 

Combine  equal  parts  of  fresh  sliced 
strawberries  and  cubed  fresh  pineapple. 
Add  sugar  to  taste  and  chill.  Arrange 
in  sherbet  glasses  and  pour  chilled  gin- 
ger ale  over  fruit  just  before  serving. 
Garnish  with  a  small  scoop  of  mint 
sherbet  and  a  sprig  of  mint. 
FREE  Refrigerator  Recipe  Book.'  Write 
International  Harvester  Co.,  Dept.  E, 
ISO  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  111. 
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Baby  Skja  .  .  . 

dimpled,  soft,  pink  as  a 
peach  blossom.  But  fender, 
sensitive,  easily  chafed. 


Are  you  protecting 
your  baby  at 

these (fmvital  points? 


Jfltother,  can  you  face  some 
hard  facts  about  your  baby's 
delicate  skin?  Then  know  that 
cradle  cap,  urine  irritation  and 
friction  soreness  can  be  sheer  tor- 
tiu-e  for  a  baby. 

Yet  it's  so  easy  to  ward  off  many 
common  skin  enemies  with  Mennen 
Baby  Oil  protection!  After  every  bath, 
smooth  this  gentle  oil  all  over  baby's 
body.  Use  it  at  every  diaper  change.  It 
imparts  a  silken-like  film  that  guards 
against  drj'ness,  chafing  and  diaper 
rash.  It  helps  keep  baby  cooing,  com- 
fortable, safe! 

MENNEN  MAKES  TWO  KINDS  OF  BABY  OIL 


Both  Mennen  oils  are  good  for  your 
baby — choose  the  one  you  prefer! 

NEW  MENNEN  BABY  OIL  with  Lanolin 

Enriched  with  lanolin,  a  special  sooth- 
ing emollient  akin  to  the  skin's  own  oils. 
Helps  maintain  healthy  baby  skin,  acts 
to  prevent  chapping  and  dryness. 

This  oil  is  delightfully 
flower-fragrant. 

MENNEN  ANTISEPTIC  BABY  OIL 

Contains  an  antiseptic  in- 
gredient for  protection 
against  surface  bacteria. 
Used  in  over  3400  hos- 
pitals to  help  prevent  in- 
fectious rashes.  Has  a 
pleasant,  medicinal  scent. 
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MY  brother  Tom  started  work  when  he  was  four,  h 
didn't  get  into  business  for  himself  until  he  w 
nearly  twelve.  Nan  and  I,  who  were  six  years  old 
had  kept  him  tied  up  with  our  firm  of  business,  Su 
shine  Enterprises,  Inc.  He  peddled  papers  for  The  Su 
shine  News,  delivered  cookies  for  The  Sunshine  Bal 
shop,  took  bets  for  The  Sunshine  Bookmakers, 
chased  cats  for  The  Sunshine  Detective  Agency. 

His  own  business — The  Sunshine  Stink  Bomb  F; 
tory — was  by  far  the  most  profitable  for  Tom,  and  car 
after  nearly  a  month  of  intense  study.  Mother  and  d; 
had  given  him  a  chemistry  set  for  Christmas,  and  wei 
thrilled  when  he  spent  all  his  spare  time — and  money 
on  chemicals.  They  undoubtedly  had  visions  of  a  futur 
great  scientist  in  their  midst.  Actually,  their  young  geni^* 
was  busy  producing  the  deadliest  stink  bomb  ever  to 
exploded  in  upstate  New  York. 

Tom  studied  smells  in  cahoots  with  an  associa 
scientist,  Ned,  also  aged  twelve,  and  the  worse  the  smi 
got,  the  happier  the  scientists  were.  When  they  final 
found  a  smell  deadly  enough,  they  decided  to  go  in 
business,  not  so  much  for  the  financial  profit  involve 
as  for  the  joy  of  making  stink  bombs.  They  were  pla 
ning  to  be  bachelor  career  men,  and  felt  they'd  found 
perfect  lifetime  business. 

The  Sunshine  Stink  Bomb  formula  was  a  clostiisti 
guarded  secret.  Although  the  formula  was  fairly  simple 
HCl-|-FeS=H2S  (hydrochloric  acid  plus  iron  sulphi 
equals  hydrogen  sulphide) — only  Tom  and  Ned  were  ita 
the  know.  The  formula  also  contained  another  ingredie 
responsible  for  an  even  deadlier  smell  which  the  stin 
bomb  scientists  created  and  never  were  able  to  duplica 
when  their  original  supply  ran  out.  The  final  solutiii  ts. 
was  placed  in  a  gelatin  capsule  which  dissolved  in  wat 
after  three  or  four  minutes,  emitting  an  odor  resemblin 
rotten  eggs,  but  twice  as  electrifying.  Both  scientisfJl: 
were  equipped  for  their  work  with  special  nose  plugs 

Mother  and  dad  knew  nothing  about  the  discover#B 
but  the  news  spread  quickly  among  the  younger  set,  an  lit 
orders  began  to  pile  in.  Every  child  in  the  neighborhoofspi 
wanted  a  complete  set  of  stink  bombs,  to  be  used  c 
teachers,  family  and  friends.  And  if  they  had  the  price 
a  penny  for  a  gelatin  bomb  and  five  cents  for  an  eve 
deadlier  bomb  which  worked  immediately  if  crushed 
they  could  have  as  many  bombs  as  they  wanted.  A 
customers  were  required  to  take  an  oath  in  blood  no 
to  tell  where  they'd  got  the  bombs,  but  they  did  th: 
gladly.  Owning  a  set  of  stink  bombs  had  definite  socit 
assets. 

The  Sunshine  Stink  Bomb  Factory  was  tentativell 
set  up  in  a  small  spare  room  in  our  attic,  where  the  mai 
advantage  was  its  geographical  distance  from  the  rest  c 
the  house,  guaranteeing  that  any  escaping  smells  woul( 
escape  my  parents.  The  attic  was  purely  temporary  any 
way.  As  soon  as  they  accumulated  some  capital,  tbi 
Sunshine  Scientists  planned  to  build  a  factory  on  th 
vacant  lot  down  the  street,  leave  school,  and  dedicat 
their  lives  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  stink  bomb 

Nan  and  I  received  official  notification  of  the  new  Sui 
shine  Enterprise  when  we  each  received  a  letter  froi 
Tom  at  our  respective  colleges  asking  permission  to  u 
the  name  "Sunshine"  for  a  new  enterprise.  We  both  ai 
swered,  "Of  course,"  since  our  Sunshine  days  were  ove 
but  I  had  no  idea  what  the  business  was  until  a  wee 
later,  when  a  large  registered  package  arrived  for  me  i 
the  college  post  office.  Any  package  is  an  event  in  coUeg 
but  a  regisleTed  package — I  felt  sure  it  was  an  old  famil 
pin  I'd  been  promised  for  my  birthday. 

I  didn't  wonder  long  about  the  pin.  Right  in  the  to 
of  the  box  was  a  note  from  the  sender: 

Dear  Jan:  Thanks  loads  for  letting  me  use  the  name  "Sun 
shine."  We  opened  The  Sunshine  Stink  Bomb  Factor 
yesterday,  and  boy,  are  we  doing  business!  I'm  enclosini 
twcnty-five  stink  bombs  for  you  to  use  on  your  teachers  an( 
anybody  else  you  don't  like.  If  you  want  any  more,  just  le 
me  know.  Love, 

Tom. 

Inside  the  box  were  twenty-five  stink  bombs,  eaci 
wrapped  in  a  separate  piece  of  cotton. 

Stink-bomb  activity  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  wa 
limited  to  one  experimental  explosion  which  wrcake< 
havoc  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Mead  Hall,  and  forced  sev 
eral  tximbcd-out  individuals  to  resort  to  the  library  foi 
entertainment.  Nan  reported  similar  success  at  Smith 
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shine  Stink  Bomb;  •■  -  L-rtuming  to  bring  wide- 
lesuhs  back  home  at  the  same  time.  Four  sections 
sixth  grade  at  Academy  Street  School  had  to  aban- 
for  the  afternoon  because  of  the  simultaneous 
of  several  stink  bombs  in  each  classroom. 
2  and  Molly  Young,  who  spent  their  entire  savings 
dcdlar  on  one  hundred  stink  bombs,  exploded  them 
every  nxm  in  their  house  just  before  diimer  one 
—and  the  Youngs  were  cm  the  town  for  several 
Up  the  street,  Mrs.  Cushing  stepped  on  a  bomb 
her  daughter  Caryl  had  dropped  accidentally  on 
r  floor.  And  my  grandmother  complained  of  a 
e  snidl  in  her  house  after  Tom  %-isited  her  one  day. 
■mghinp  Factory  assembly  line,  consisting  of  four 

-olds,  was  forced  to  work  overtime, 
■red  by  the  success  of  the  sixth-grade  explosion, 
seventh-grade  class  decided  to  try  the  same  thing. 
re  minutes  before  the  "branbs  away"  signal  was 
lied,  the  teacher  anixxmced,  "  I've  heard  that  sev- 
ink  bombs  were  exploded  in  the  sixth  grade  yester- 
case  anyone  in  this  class  has  similar  ide^,  I  just 
to  say  that  any  person  exploding  a  stink  bomb  in 
■iD  be  expeSkd.  Thomas  Weyl,  that  means  you.." 
ombing  was  canceled  because  of  bad  weather. 
:  it  didn't  matter  an>-way,  because  the  Sunshine 
ists,  alwa\-s  on  the  lookout  for  wa>-s  to  promote 
product,  had  thought  up  a  new  "Operation  Stink 
whidi  they  expected  would  bring  about  an  im- 
lented  demand  for  stink  bombs.  Tom  and  Ned  and 
jlocrfxjrts,  each  armed  with  three  stink  bombs,  pro- 
d  into  the  movie  theater  one  crowded  Friday  night, 
their  favorite  spot  in  the  balcony,  exploded  their 
s,  and  inside  of  ten  minutes  were  able  to  take  their 
4  seats.  By  benefit  of  nose  plugs,  they  enjoyed  the 
i  from  the  front-row  center  of  a  balcony  that  was 
iDy  uninhabited — even  by  ushers.  The  manage- 
had  no  proof  against  them,  their  custonaers  were 
BBed,  and  in  anticipation  of  bigger  and  better  movie 
tians,  the  sale  of  stink  bombs  boomed, 
pired  by  their  success  and  the  promise  of  the  future, 
«n«:^tnp  Scientists  opened  a  new  arm  of  their  busi- 
The  Sunshine  Nose  Plug  Factor^-.  Nose  plugs  were 
Jaie  only  to  buyers  of  more  than  twenty-five  stink 
,  but  this  didn't  stop  many  customers.  The  plugs, 
encased  in  cloth,  sold  nearly  as  well — and  fast — 
ok  bombs.  The  Sunshine  Factory-  treasury-,  after 
I  week  and  a  half  of  business,  showed  a  profit  of  ten 
s,  and  fTwuigh  chemicals  had  been  laid  in  to  make 
ondred  more  bomliK. 

t  an  obvious  busiufss  cycle  was  b^iiming  to  catch 
Ih  the  Sunshine  Scientists.  As  more  and  more  stink 
exploded,  the  number  of  parents  interested  in 
and  annihilating  the  manufacturers  increased, 
•md  Ned  were  smart  enough  not  to  explode  any 
t  themselves,  outside  of  those  used  for  experi- 
J  rurpc»es.  and  this  threw  their  own  parents  off  the 
.en  dad  questjooed  the  evex-increasing  acti\-ity 
i : .  c,  Tom  erptainpd  that  he'd  formed  a  scientific 
I  to  work  on  eaperimentsr  Dad  was  impressed  and 
him  sul»criptioQS  i(x  two  scientific  magazines. 
K  movie  manager  was  the  party  most  interested  in 
^rr.r  the  source  of  stink  bombs,  however.  After  ex- 
id  virtually  cleared  his  balcony  three  times,  he 

 :  ushers  with  ncse  plugs,  and  began  searching 

«  door  all  teen-age  individuals  who  looked  sus- 
bs — an  undertaking  so  vast  that  he  was  forced  to 
tf  two  uidiers  to  serve  as  stink-bomb  detectors, 
then  the  Sunshine  Stink  Bomb  Factory-  might 
jnued  in  buane»i  indefinitely  if  it  hadn't  been 
.  .  i  rtunate  accident.  Mother  and  dad  were  giving 
St  omner  partj'  for  a  customer  of  my  father's,  and 
■orked  particularly  hard  to  hsve  everything  just 
-  Tom  was  dispatched  to  the  living  room  to  pass 
pes.  This  was  the  mistake  of  the  evening.  Two 
nt-exploding  stink  bombs  slipped  out  of  his  pocket, 
at  stepped  on  them,  and  the  room  was  in  an  uproar, 
r  opening  all  doors  and  windows  and  iishering  his 
p&  to  the  sidewalk  to  afr  off,  dad  grabbed  Tom  and 
Efaer  they  made  an  expedition  to  the  attic 
|e  Sun^iine  Sdnk  Bomb  Factory  never  exploded  or 
nfactured  another  stink  bomb  or  nose  plug.  Factory- 
ertks  were  put  under  lodt  and  key,  aiKl  Tom  was 
d  from  the  world  for  two  weeks.  Dad  suggested  that 
nd  annfhfr  fidd  for  experiment — perhaps  perfume. 
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ToTn  SAWVER 

"APPAREL  FOR  REAL  BOYS 

The  label  millions  of  Mothers 
know  means  superior  Value 

Look  for,  ask  for  the  famous  Tom 
Sawyer  label  when  shopping  for 
your  boy.  It  means  longer  wear, 
greater  satisfaction  in  your  boys' 
apparel.  Yes,  Tom  Sawyer  means 
Value,  Quality  and  Wear! 


A  is  one  of  many  different  Types  of 
colorful  spori  shirts  in  the  Toxn 
Sawyer  line.  Top  values!  Junior 
sizes  -  ages  2  to  12.  Boy»  sires  — 
ages  6  to  20. 


B  is  one  of  many  fine  boxer  sets  you 
can  buy  as  sets  or  just  the  pants  or 
shirt.  Longie  or  short  pants.  Sport 
or  knit  shirts.  Ages  2  to  10. 

C.  Prep  and  junior  slacks.  Many  dif- 
ferent materials  and  colors.  Preps 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BULGE 

(Continued  from  Page  49) 


>evity  enraged  him.  Twisting  his  head  till 

looked  down  on  his  posterior,  he  muttered 

mally,  "It's  awful." 

'What's  awful  about  it?  "  Selina  asked. 

'Oh,  stop  asking  questions."  He  turned  a 

ipairing  look  on  his  mother.  "And  what 

I  going  to  do  with  this  cowlick  ?  I  just  can't 

to  this  dance  with  it  standing  up." 

'I  can  fix  that  if  you  do  what  I  tell  you. 

ke  your  bath  first." 

Vhen  the  sound  of  running  water  indi- 
ed  that  Sam  was  out  of  earshot,  Selina 
d,  "I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  him, 
you?  I  think  he  looks  like  Guy  Madison." 
Who  is  he?" 

Why,  mommy,  he's  a  movie  actor." 

Sam  would  love  that." 

Don't  you  dare  tell  him.  Promise?  " 
ler  mother  solemnly  promised, 
"resently,  summoned  by  her  son,  Mrs. 
rks   fastened  a 


ivy  black  net  on  his 
up  hair.  He  sat 
imefaced  but  de- 
mined  in  front  of 
dressing  table.  Se- 
i  looked  in  to  see 
at  was  going  on 
i  burst  into  deri- 
laughter.  Sam 
)loded. 

'Get  out  of  here." 
Oh,  Sam,  you  look 
funny." 

Get  out,   I  tell 
."  He  raised  an 
n  threateningly 
thout  disturbing 
coiffure.  Selina 
hdrew. 

\t  last  he  was 

ssed  and  examin- 
himself  critically 

the  mirror.  He 

m1  to  assume  a  dis- 

guished  severity 

i  succeeded  in  look- 
cross.  He  tried 

iling  and  quickly 

sed  his  mouth.  His 

(ther  refrained 

m  saying  he  looked 

feet. 

'I  think,"  he  said, 
11  ask  dad  to  iook 
over." 

so  they  went  to  the 
ing  room,  where 
■.  Parks  was  trying 
read  the  evening 
pers  while  Selina 
s  practicing. 
'Do  I  look  all 
ht?"Sam  shotted. 
"You  do."  Mr. 
rks  adjusted  the 

ipenders  and  flattened  the  handkerchief  in 
i  breast  pocket. 

Selina  finished  her  polonaise  with  a  bang 
d  looked  up.  "Oh,  Sam,"  she  said,  her  gray 
tes  big  with  the  adoration  she  usually  kept 
11  concealed,  "oh.  Sam.  you  look  beauti- 
I."  She  circled  around  him  and  then  patted 
e  shiny  silk  of  his  vest. 
He  pulled  in  his  stomach.  A  slow  grin 
read  over  his  face.  Gallantly  he  replied  in 
3  deepest  bass  voice,  "Not  half  as  well  as 
■u  will  look  in  your  first  party  dress." 

«E1R  parents  smiled  at  each  other  the  way 
rents  do  when  they  see  any  proof  of  affec- 
)n  between  their  children  who,  as  every- 
idy  knows,  behave  like  mortal  enemies. 
With  an  air  of  confidence,  that  an  hour 
o  Mrs.  Parks  would  have  considered  im- 
)ssible,  Sam  left  for  his  party. 
"Do  we  eat? "  Mr.  Parks  asked,  with  some 
ason. 

"Yes,  it's  in  the  oven.  .  .  .  Selina,  get 
ished." 

For  once,  Selina  did  not  delay.  She  had 
«n  invited  to  spend  the  night  with  Rosa 
Martin's  young  sister.  They  were  going  to  be 
lowed  to  stay  up  and  watch  the  first  dance. 


But  this  she  had  not  found  expedient  to  men- 
tion to  her  brother. 

Mrs.  Parks  had  expected  to  sleep  late  the 
next  morning,  but  Selina  rang  the  doorbell  at 
half  past  eight.  She  had  a  tale  to  tell  and  she 
told  it,  jumping  up  and  down  like  a  beanbag. 
Mrs.  Parks  was  dimly  aware  that  the  first 
part  dealt  with  the  decorations,  food  and  mu- 
sic of  the  dance.  But  her  coffee  took  effect  by 
the  time  Selina  got  to  the  meat  of  her  story. 

And  you  should  have  seen  Sam  

Mommy,  are  you  listening?" 
Mrs.  Parks  nodded  with  interest. 
"He  would  only  dance  with  this  one  girl. 
Though  Nancy  says  it's  very  rude  not  to 
dance  with  your  hostess.  Rosa  told  her  once. 
Is  it?" 

Mrs.  Parks  nodded  her  head  again. 

"This  girl,  her 
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By  Dan  G.  Hoffman 


Last  night  I  dreamed,  in  my 
dark  bed 
(Loud  was  the  wind  outside), 
I  heard  the  words  my  true  love  said 
(Deep,  deep  runs  the  tide): 

'O  Neil,  my  dear,  be  true  to  me 
For  one  more  crossing  of  the  sea — 
I'll  bring  you  pearls  from  the 

Coconut  Isles 
And  a  silvery  glass  to  catch  your 
smiles, 

A  brooch  of  jade,  an  ivory  comb 
I'll  bring  for  you  when  I  come 
home." 

Just  one  more  voyage  across  the  sea 

And  I  shall  be  his  bride. 
But  late  last  night,  deep  in  my 
dream 

(Loud  was  the  wind  outside), 
I  heard  the  gulls  in  the  rigging 
scream 
(Deep,  deep  runs  the  tide). 

His  ship  pitched  broadside  in  the 
gale 

(Fast  and  deep  runs  the  tide). 
My  true  love's  hands  spun  round 
the  wheel, 
O  God,  I  wished  him  by  my  side! 
» -t 

★    ★  ★★★*★★★ 


name's  Betsy  Wil- 
liams— I've  seen  her 
at  school— she  had  a 
black  velvet  dress 
with  little  buttons 
down  to  here,  it  was 
lovely  and  she  looked 
pretty  but  not  beau- 
tiful. Do  you  know 
what  I  mean?" 

''Attractive, 
maybe?" 

"Yes,  that's  it,  but 
not  very.  I  don't  see 
why  Sam  is  so — well, 
never  mind.  He  cut  in 
on  her  all  the  time. 
But  he  couldn't  dance 
with  her  much  because 
she's  awfully  popular. 
Even  with  Blackie 
Martin,  and  he's  a 
senior.  I  don't  see  why , 
and  neither  does  Rosa , 
Nancy  says.  But  when 
other  boys  would  cut 
in  on  him  he  would 
glare  at  them,  and 
Betsy  would  look  as  if 
she  was  sorry,  but  she 
did  that  with  each 
boy." 

"Basic  but  sound," 
Mrs.  Parks  said. 

"Then  Sam  would 
just   stand  there, 
watching  her,  stiff  like 
this— look,  mommy." 
Selina,stood  like  a  bird 
dog  pointing.  "And 
we  didn't  get  to  bed 
till  it  was  all  over. 
Mrs.  Martin  was  so 
busy  she  forgot  all 
about  us." 
"Why  don't  you  go  back  to  bed?" 
"Oh.  I'm  not  sleepy  at  all.  I'm  going  to 
Sunday  school,  Nancy  will  be  there.  Could  I 
have  some  breakfast?  They  weren't  awake 
when  I  left." 
Her  mother  was  not  surprised. 
At  eleven,  Mr.  Parks  came  down  looking 
jovial.  "  I  told  Sam  he  could  come  down  as  he 
was,"  he  said.  "Otherwise,  he'd  never  get 
under  way." 

Sam  followed  in  his  bathrobe  but  without 
his  slippers,  seemingly  heavy  with  sleep.  Mrs. 
Parks  put  sugar  in  the  applesauce  she  was 
making. 

"Gosh,  mom,  do  you  always  put  sugar  in 
applesauce?" 

"Yes."  Now  what  was  this? 

"Then  it's  fattening,"  Sam  said  sadly,  and 
with  an  air  of  martyrdom  refused  everything 
but  his  orange  juice. 

Mr.  Parks  ate  heartily  and  then  tried  the 
counsel  of  moderation.  He  began  with  the 
Greeks  and  cited  Montaigne  and  Jefferson  in 
a  scholarly  way.  Mrs.  Parks  saw  that  Sam 
was  not  with  him.  He  was  starinajpto  space, 
deep  in  thought.  Then  he  eyed  Both  his  par- 
ents speculatively.  Now  what  was  coming,  or 
was  it  coming  at  all?  she  wondered.  It  came. 
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charm.  Each  box  contains 
twenty-four  Rust  Craft  Hasti- 
Notes— three  eacli  of  eight 
j)retty  designs— in  the  most 
exquisite  colors.  Created  by 
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"  Y-y-you  see  "—he  stuttered  a  little  in  the 

stress  of  his  powerful  emotion — "you  and 
dad  only  care  about  things  of  the  mind. 
You've  been  wonderful  about  giving  me 
things  that  school  doesn't  give  " 

"Such  as?"  asked  Mr.  Parks. 

"Oh— ah— discussing  ideas,  criticizing  my 
manners— things  like  that.  But  don't  you  see 
a  girl  wouldn't  look  at  a  fat  boy.  I've  gol  to 
get  thin  first." 

"  I  see."  Mr.  Parks  turned  the  pages  of  his 
paper. 

Mrs.  Parks  was  too  astounded  to  speak.  He 
wasn't  a  "  fat  boy  "  by  any  means.  She  looked 
him  over  carefully.  Her  eyes  reached  his  feet 
and,  absent-mindedly,  for  she  was  thinking 
that  he  had  to  lose  only  about  fifteen  pounds, 
she  told  him  that  he  had  the  blackest  toenails 
she  had  ever  seen. 

"Don't  you  even  get  the  idea?"  Sam 
banged  the  table  with  his  fist.  "That's  a  de- 
tail. That's  just  dirt."  He  stamped  out  in  dis- 
gust. 

Mrs.  Parks  sighed.  Her  husband  swore 
pleasantly.  "What  a  manifestation  of  the 
tender  passion!  Does  he  mean  he's  not  going 
to  do  anything  about  her  till  he's  thin?  " 

"  I  don't  know."  Her  children,  she  thought, 
were  full  of  surprises:  never  catching  things 
when  they  were  exposed  to  them,  and  then 
coming  dowTi  with  something  when  you  least 
expected  it. 

"It's  medieval."  Mr.  Parks  pounced  hap- 
pily on  a  category  and  played  with  it. 

Trying  to  look  Gothic  herself,  Selina  en- 
tered the  dining  room.  "Hello,  father." 

"Hello,  daughter.  How  was  church?" 

"Fine." 

"Was  the  minister  for  sin  or  against  it?" 

"Oh,  daddy."  Selina 
tried  to  look  shocked.  ■■■IH^H 
"Where's  Sam? " 

"Upstairs." 

Selina  scooped  up  a  cin- 
namon bun  and  made  a 
move  to  go. 

"I'd  let  Sam  alone  to-  ^HB^HBH 
day,"  Mrs.  Parks  said. 

"I  was  only  going  to  tell  him  that  I  prayed 
for  him." 

" I  wouldn't,"  her  father  said,  "unless  you 
want  a  good  clout  on  the  head.  And  I,  for 
one,  wouldn't  blame  him." 

Selina  sank  into  a  puffed-up  silence.  Mrs. 
Parks  could  feel  her  ticking  with  important 
news.  Just  to  revenge  herself  on  her  father, 
she  was  capable  of  withholding  it.  Mrs.  Parks 
tried  a  secondary  target. 

"Why  did  you  pray  for  Sam?" 

"Because  Blackie  Martin  has  Betsy  sewed 
up." 

"  Would  you  care  to  elucidate  that  Delphic 
expression?"  asked  Mr.  Parks. 

"  It's  not  my  expression."  Selina  eyed  him 
balefully. 

That  Saturday  the  Parkses'  living  room 
had  the  raffish  air  of  the  day  after  Christmas 
with  its  bumed-out  candles,  stray  popcorn  and 
an  overflowing  wastebasket.  The  tree  was  lop- 
sided because  their  cat  had  considered  it 
worthy  of  investigation.  Bits  of  ornaments 
were  scattered  over  the  floor.  Mrs.  Parks  did 
not  care.  There  were  a  new  Audubon  book 
and  a  new  paintbox  and  she  and  Selina  were 
painting  birds. 

L**UDDENLY  the  front  door  slammed.  This 
meant  that  the  dedicated  stranger  in  their 
midst,  disguised  as  Sam,  was  back.  They 
heard  him  clumping  up  the  stairs. 

"Sam?"  Mrs.  Parks  called. 

Sam  condescended  to  look  in  at  the  door, 
remote  and  red  in  the  face.  "Yes,  mother?" 

"Did  you  have  a  good  game?" 

Sam  look  from  his  pocket  a  contraption  for 
developing  the  wrists,  which  he  had  recently 
bought  to  use  while  in  idle  conversation. 
"None  of  the  fellas  wanted  to  play  t(xiay,"  he 
said,  s(jueezing  it  back  and  forth,  "  so  I  boxed 
at  the  gym." 

"But  you  ran  around  the  reservoir  this 
morning." 

"(josh,  I  have  to  get  my  exercise.  It's  a 
waste  of  time  dieting  if  you  don't.  I've  told 
you  hundreds  of  times."  Ho  walked  away, 
working  his  contraption  till  its  springs  com- 
plainfd. 


May, 

"Mommy,"  Selina  asked  anxiously,  "i 
you  think  Sam  exaggerates?  " 

"Yes,  I  do."  Sam,  with  his  dieting,  hi 
ercising  and  his  unrelieved  gloom,  wo 
her. 

A  heavy  thump  overhead,  followed  bj 
short  thumps,  brought  a  fleck  of  plastx 
her  head.  A  door  burst  open. 

"If  you  have  to  do  those  exercises," 
Parks'  voice  rang  through  the  house, 
don't  you  do  them  in  the  cellar?  " 


0 


)t 
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help 


^  If   you  can't 
^  friend   with  money, 
him  at  least  with  a  sigh. 

—  OLD  PROVERB. 


your 
help 


It  wasn't  the  noise,  Mrs.  Parks  knew, 
disturbed  him.  Mr.  Parks  could  and  did  v 
undisturbed  amid  uncounted  decibel  ^\ 
sound.  It-  was  the  fact.  Sam's  going  t( 
tremes  was  getting  him  dowTi. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  working."  S 
voice  had  the  tone  of  a  martyr.  He  proceJ||(i 
to  the  cellar. 

"  I  think  he's  thin  enough,"  Selina  saiti 
"So  do  I."  Mrs.  Parks  thought  that 
basic  training,  which  had  worked  such 
ders  on  her  husband's  figure,  could  not 
broken  Sam's  record. 

Mr.  Parks  walked  into  the  living 
"How  long  is  this  going  on?"  he  boo| 
"Why  on  earth  did  you  have  to  tell  hi 
was  getting  fat?" 

Mrs.  Parks  made  placating  noises.  S< 
went  back  to  her  painting,  humming 
tentedly.  But  Mrs.  Parks  no  longer  fel: 
tive.  she  did  not  bounce  back  the  wa; 
family  did. 

Mr.  Parks  opened  his  letters,  mosth 
Christmas  cards.  "What's  this?"  he 
glancing  at  a  note.  "Who's  thanking  n  j 
red  roses?  "  He  turned  it  over  and  look  1 
the  signature.  "At  least  she  writes  to  1 1 
Selina  and  her  m- 
[^■I^^MHI  gave  him  their  undi> 
attention. 

"Who?  Oh.  .  .  San 
have  fits, ' '  Mrs.  Parks 
"Well,  she  forgot  ti 
'Junior'  on  it." 
^B^^HB         "What  else  did 
say?"  asked  Selina. 
He  looked  at  her  coldly.  "Of  com 
didn't  read  it." 

Selina  was  not  abashed.  "Why  is  she 
ing  him,  anyhow?  She  could  thank  him  fc 
flowers  when  he  calls  her.  He  calls  her  u 
the  time.  I  don't  see  why  he  keeps  ca 
either.  Betsy  won't  go  to  any  parties 
him." 

"You  shouldn't  have  listened,"  Mrs.  F 
said.  Poor  Sam,  he  tried  so  hard  to  keei 
love  secret. 

"I  couldn't  help  hearing,"  Selina  said 
tuously.  "Sam  gets  so  mad.  And  he's  so : 
There's  no  use.  Blackie 's  a  senior 

"I  don't  see  what  being  a  senior  has  t 
with  it." 

"Oh,  mommy,  seniors  go  to  college 
year." 

Mr.  Parks  looked  at  his  daughter  in 
admiration,  but  his  wife  said,  "Well?" 
"Sam  is  a  junior." 
"I  know." 

Selina,  obviously  tired  of  explaining  A 
to  her  parent,  gave  up.  Her  father  took 
the  job. 

"The  idea,  I  gather,  is  that  one  coi 
trates  on  seniors  because  they  will  be  co 
boys  soonest." 

"You  don't  think  "  Mrs.  Parks 

from  their  glances  of  withering  scorn 
they  did.  "Well,  it's  a  horrid  idea.  I'm 
Betsy's  not  like  that." 

Sam,  clad  only  in  gym  trunks  and  stre; 
with  sweat  and  coal  dust,  stood  at  the  c 
"I  demand  to  know  what  you  are  sa 
about  Betsy." 

Such  was  the  driving  force  of  his  rage 
even  Mr.  Parks  was  tongue-tied.  Mrs.  P 
saw  it  was  up  to  her.  "You  see— of  cour 
don't  think  so — but  anyway,  we  heai 

mean  to  say  "  She  stumbled  througl 

mortifying  explanation. 

"Of  all  the  cynical,  unjust— why, 
don't  even  know  her.  You'd  think  my 
family  Blackie  Martin's  a  Uvup."  Sam 
dignation  rose  till  his  voice  broke. 

Mr.  Parks  stemmed  the  tide  by  han 
Sam  his  letter.  Sam  grabbed  it,  tmexcit' 
notice  that  it  had  been  ojicncd,  antl  ru 
out  f)f  the  r(K)m.  Si'liiia  rciK)rtfd  that  h( 
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locked  himself  in  the  bathroom.  Mrs.  Parks 
lay  dowTi  on  the  couch. 

She  was  awakened  by  a  joyous,  "Mom. 
guess  what?" 

"Sh-h,  your  mother's  asleep,"  Mr.  Parks 
said. 

"No,  I'm  not."  She  opened  her  eyes.  Sam 
was  still  unwashed. 

"You  mean  you  aren't  now." 

"I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  you  were 
right,"  Sam  told  her.  "She  said  she'd  love 
to  go  to  the  movies  with  me  and  come  back 
here  for  dinner." 

"That's  nice,  Sam.  I'd  love  to  meet  her. 
When?" 

"Day  after  tomorrow,  and  " 

"That's  a  Monday,"  said  Selina  with  dis- 
dain for  an  expendable  evening. 

"         can  we  have  your  pot  roast  and 

your  " 

Sam,  couldn't  you  please  take  a  shower?  " 
Mrs.  Parks  closed  her  eyes  again. 

Monday  morning,  Sam  looked  carefully 
into  the  menu,  relaxed  when  he  saw  it  in- 
cluded his  mother's  specialties,  and  re- 
quested the  blue  tablecloth  and  the  Spode 
plates.  When  told  that  Selina  was  to  be  of  the 
company,  he  raised  another  commotion.  The 
result  was  that  when  he  arrived  with  his  lady 
that  night,  Selina  was  impeccable.  It  was  too 
much  to  hope  that  she  would  obey  his  other 
injunctions. 

Betsy  was  a  nice-looking  blonde  in  a  soft 
blue  dress  that  matched  her  eyes.  With  that 
glowing  air  of  having  a  good  time,  she  said  all 
the  right  things  in  a  lovely  speaking  voice. 
Her  ease  under  the  trying  scrutiny  of  four 
pairs  of  eyes  never  faltered.  Mrs.  Parks  was 
happy  to  see  that  her  nose  was  slightly  un- 
fortunate. 

Mr.  Parks  smiled  at  her  with  appreciation 
and  started  to  speak.  Then  Sam  eyed  him  in 
an  agony  of  ner\'ousnes5 — apparently  afraid 
he  would  say  something  that  a  conventional 
father  would  not — and  he  forgot  what  it  was 
he  wanted  to  say. 

Mrs.  parks  was  glad  that  she  was  busy 
with  food  and  could  not  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute to  the  conversation.  Sam  was  watch- 
ing her  too.  Fortunately,  Selina  was  not  awed 
by  her  brother. 

"Don't  you  love  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Betsy?" 
she  asked. 

"I  used  to."  Betsy  said,  "but  now  I'm  in 
the  high  school  I  don't  have  time  to  practice 
and  I'm  kind  of  scared  to  go  with  my  lessons 
unprepared." 

"I  wouldn't  dare."  said  Selina.  There  was 
another  silence  while  she  ate  with  concen- 
tration, if  not  elegance,  ignoring  Sam's 
frowns.  Then  she  said,  "When  you  were  in 
the  seventh  grade  did  you  have  Miss  Allen?" 

"Oh,  yes."  Betsy  sighed.  "Is  she  still  just 
as  terrible?" 

"She  couldn't  be  worse." 

"You're  talking  too  much,"  Sam  said  to 
Selina. 

"I'm  not." 

Betsy  leaned  toward  Sam.  "How  are  the 
teachers  at  your  school?  " 

Sam  braced  himself.  "Oh,  the  masters? 
Well,  I  guess  they're  O.K." 

Betsy  smiled  as  if  he  had  said  something 
brilliant  and  then  turned  toward  Mr.  Parks 
and  said  she  supposed  the  teachers  when  he 
went  to  school  had  been  awfully  strict. 

"It  depends  which  school  you  mean.  The 
first  one  I  went  to  was  in  Mexico,  run 
by  " 

Sam  was  frowning  at  him  now.  Was  it  con- 
sidered eccentric  to  have  lived  in  Mexico? 
Mrs.  Parks  wondered.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Parks 
stopped  talking. 

"I  mean  your  boarding  school,"  Betsy 
said.  "I  saw  Nicholas  Nickleby  and  I 
thought  " 

Mr.  Parks  choked  and  his  wife  quickly 
asked  Betsy  where  she  was  going  to  college. 

"They  don't  think  I  can  get  in."  Betsy 
answered,  "so  I  guess  I'll  go  to  art  school  in- 
stead." 

"You  should  see  how  well  she  draws."  Se- 
lina said.  "There's  a  horse  she  did  up  at 
school.  You  can  see  he's  galloping." 

Sam  looked  gratefully  at  his  sister  and  in  a 
thawed-out  atmosphere  the  meal  closed.  Sam 
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"Colgate  Dental  Cream's  active  penetrating 
foam  gets  into  hidden  crevices  between  teeth 
— helps  clean  out  decaying  food  particles — 
stop  stagnant  saliva  odors — remove  the  cause 
of  much  bad  breath.  And  Colgate's  soft  pol- 
ishing agent  cleans  enamel  thoroughly, 
gently  and  safely T' 
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took  Betsy  home.  Sclina  immediately  asked 
her  motlicr  if  she  thought  Betsy  was  pretty. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  Mrs.  Parks  said. 

■'I  don't.  I  like  the  way  she  does  her  hair, 
though."  Selina  always  double-checked.  "Do 
you  think  she's  very  pretty,  daddy?  " 

"Yes."  He  sounded  convinced. 

"Beautiful?" 

"Certainly.  Any  objections?" 

"You  don't  really."  Selina  implied  that 
other  people  might  be  stupid,  but  not  her 
father. 

"Bed,  Selina,"  Mrs.  Parks  said. 

Suddenly  deaf,  Selina  mussed  her  father's 
hair  affectionately. 

"Why  can't  you  do  things  the  first  time  I 
tell  you?  "  her  mother  asked. 

Mr.  Parks  pointed  his  thumb  toward  the 
ceiling.  "Up,  Selina;  you  heard  the  War  De- 
partment." 

Crab  fashion,  Selina  progressed  out  of  the 
room,  delaying  long  enough  to  pat  their  cat, 
but  not  long  enough  for  reprimand. 

After  a  while,  not  hearing  demands  to  kiss 
her  good  night,  Mrs.  Parks  went  up  to  see 
what  had  happened.  She  found  Selina  im- 
dressed  as  far  as  her  petticoat,  admiring  the 
way  she  had  done  her  hair.  It  was  as  good  an 
imitation  of  Betsy's  as  she  could  achieve  with 
straight  brown  hair. 

"Mommy,  when  can  I  have  a  permanent?" 
Selina  asked. 

After  several  more  sorties,  Selina  was  bat- 
tened dowTi  for  the  night.  Mrs.  Parks  was 
thinking  of  bed  for  herself  when  she  heard  the 
doorbell  ring. 

As  she  reluctantly  went  downstairs  she 
heard  Mr.  Parks  go  to  the  door  and  Sam  say- 
ing something  about  losing  a  key.  Sam,  who 
had  been  so  carefully  dressed  an  hour  ago, 
now  looked  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  fight.  A  tear 
in  his  right  sleeve,  two  missing  buttons,  stains 
on  the  front  of  his  jacket — why,  it  was  blood. 

"Sam.  Sam.  You're  hurt." 

"No,  I'm  not.  The  other  guy  got  a  bloody 
nose.  The  poor  sap." 

PoR  goodness'  sake,  what  happened?  " 

Sam  sat  down  in  the  nearest  chair,  smiling 
complacently.  "Let's  see  now."  He  spoke  as 
if  fights  were  a  hobby  of  his.  "You  know  I 
took  Betsy  home.  We  hadn't  been  there  a 
minute  when  in  walks  Blackie  Martin  as  if  he 
owns  the  place.  My  date  too.  Of  all  the  nerve. 
He  wouldn't  leave,  so — well,  he  said  some- 
thing I  didn't  like  and  I  got  mad  and  he  got 
mad  and  he  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  take 
a  poke  at  me.  So  I  sort  of  pasted  him.  .  .  . 
That's  all." 

"So?"  said  Mr.  Parks.  "Fairly  clear.  Not 
quite  complete.  How,  may  I  ask,  did  the  fair 
one  take  it?" 

Sam  beamed.  "She  was  scared  to  death," 
he  told  his  father. 

"Any  irate  parents?" 

"Mr.  Williams  came  down.  I  guess  he 
didn't  like  it." 

"Sure  you're  not  hurt?"  Mrs.  Parks  was 
annoyed  at  the  smugness  of  her  men.  They 
were  all  alike,  they  relished  bloodshed. 

Sam  stretched  himself  luxuriously  out  of 
his  chair.  "Oh,  the  fathead  couldn't  get  near 
me. . .  .  Good  night."  He  kissed  his  mother. 

"Good  night.  Skipper."  Mr.  Parks  patted 
Sam  proudly  on  the  back. 

When  Mr.  Parks  finished  his  Tuesday's 
piece,  he  came  down  to  a  fine  smell  of  apple 


pie  and  unexampled  quiet.  He  found  his  wife 
doing  absolutely  nothing. 

"The  house  is  roaring  with  silence,"  he 
said.  "Where  arc  the  young? " 

"  Selina's  at  the  movies  and  your  brother  is 
exposing  Sam  to  Shaw." 

The  telephone  rang. 

"Let  it  ring." 

"  It  might  be  one  of  the  children."  Mrs. 
Parks  couldn't  leave  a  telephone  alone.  She 
answered  it  and  came  back.  "It  was  for 
Sam,"  she  said.  "A  giri." 

"The?" 

"I  think  so." 

"Things  looking  up?" 

Before  she  could  answer  they  heard  Selina 
coming  in  at  a  trot.  She  rushed  into  the  living 
room  without  stopping  to  remove  her  coat 
and  galoshes. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?' Oh,  why  didn't 
you  tell  me?" 

"What  about?"  her  mother  asked. 

"About  Sam's  fight,"  Selina  said.  "Isn't 
it  wonderful?" 

"Not  the  mot  juste,"  Mr.  Parks  muttered. 

"Nancy  told  me  all  about  it.  She  says  you 
ought  to  see  Blackie's  eye.  It's  all  green  and 
yellow.  He  borrowed  Rosa's  dark  glasses,  but 
he  won't  go  anywhere.  He's  furious  at  Sam. 
So  Nancy  and  I  had  to  have  lunch  at  the 


^The  prosperity  of  a  country  de- 
^  pends,  not  on  the  abundance  of 
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in  the  number  of  its  cultivated  citi- 
zens, in  its  men  of  education,  en- 
lightenment and  character. 
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drugstore.  I  had  two  hamburgers  and  a  hot 
fudge  sundae."  Selina  sniffed.  "Is  that  apple 
pie?" 
"Yes.  Is  that  all?" 

"No.  Wait  till  I  tell  you.  Rosa  had  to  tele- 
phone Betsy  and  say  Blackie  was  ill  and 
couldn't  take  her  to  something.  Betsy  was 
huffy.  I  don't  see  why  if  she's  so  popular. 
Anyway,  he's  made  the  whole  family  promise 
not  to  tell.  I  promised  Nancy  I  wouldn't  tell. 
Of  course,  you're  grownups.  I  wish  I  could 
tell  Sam.  But  Blackie  is  sick.  He  has  an  awful 
headache  where  he  hit  the  mantelpiece.  His 
lip  is  swollen  and  he  has  a  big  cut  here."  Se- 
lina pointed  to  her  cheek. 

"Sam  seems  to  have  made  substantial  al- 
terations," Mr.  Parks  said. 

"Sam  can  hit,  can't  he?  Aren't  you  proud 
of  Sam?" 

Mr.  Parks  grinned. 

Selina  looked  accusingly  at  her  imenthusi- 
astic mother.  "You  aren't." 
"I  don't  like  fights." 
"Well,  I  think  he's  a  hero." 

As  the  hour  for  dinner  approached,  Sam  re- 
turned, unconscious  of  his  heroic  dimensions. 
He  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  Selina  and 
their  cat  always  hovered  around  when  food 
was  imminent.  Then  the  telephone  rang. 

"Answer  it,  Sam,"  Mrs.  Parks  called  from 
the  dining  room.  "See  if  you  can  take  a 
message."  . 

Sam  picked  up  the  kitchen  extension. 
"Hello  What?  Oh  Yes.  .  .  .  Um- 


hum.  .  .  .  Sure,  I'm  fine."  His  guarde 
could  not  hide  the  undercurrent  of 
ment.  "Well,  your  father  didn't. . . .  E 
really?"  Sam  clutched  the  telephone 
to  his  chest. 

Here  there  was  a  long  pause  while  ^ 
tion  was  evidently  made  to  the  purpoa 
call.  Mrs.  Parks  and  Selina.  their  eargi 
ing  like  tuning  forks,  duly  noted  it. 

"Thursday?  Nothing.  ...  Is  it?  I 
seeing  it's  New  Year's.  .  .  .  Do  I  stil 
to  take  you?"  Sam  straightened 
jerk.  "Would  I*Saturday?  ...  Yet 
Yes.  .  .  .  Yes."  Sam  grinned  fati 
"Yes.'l^  He  looked  around  at  his  i 
and  his  sister.  "I  can't  now,  undersl 
He  laughed  shakily.  "Later?  .  .  .  ( 
Sam  put  the  receiver  down  and  stared 
ily  into  space. 

Selina,"  Mrs.  Parks  said,  "light  t! 
dies  and  call  your  father." 

A  shout  that  would  have  qualified! 
hog  calling  issued  from  Selina's  d 
throat.  Sam  came  out  of  his  reverie 
new  world. 

"You  look  great  in  that  dress," 
Mrs.  Parks.  "You  don't  look  old 
be  my  mother." 

It  was  the  same  dress  he  had  seen 
times  without  comment,  but  his  moth 
delighted  just  the  same. 

"What  about  me?"  asked  Mr. 
"Don't  I  look  beautiful?" 

Sam  punched  his  father  playfully  ai 
went  in  to  dinner. 

"How  was  the  play?" 

"The  play?"  Sam  looked  back  ii 
other  era.  "  I  guess  it  was  pretty  good. 

"Did  Hendrick  enjoy  it?" 

"He  would,"  Sam  told  him.  "He 
with  Shaw." 

"And  you  don't,  I  take  it?"  ask 
father. 

"All  that  guff  about  men  being  thep 
and  women  the  pursuers?  Do  you? 

Mr.  Parks  leered  at  his  women  andi 
wouldn't  commit  himself.  There  was 
laughter.  This,  Mrs.  Parks  thought,  m 
old  times,  before  Sam  went  on  his  di 

"What  do  you  think,  mom?" 

"I  think" — she  spoke  carefully—' 
are  some  girls  who  are — who  do  tal 
initiative." 

"I  don't  know  any,"  Sam  said. 

"No?"  Mr.  Parks  did  irritating 
with  his  eyebrows. 

"No,"  Sam  said  severely.  "Why,  iti 
long  time  for  a  man  to  get  a  girl  to-H 
at  him."  ' 

Selina  pounced.  "Has  she?" 

"Yes."  Sam  looked  down  at  his  pi 
modest  triumph. 

Mrs.  Parks  prayed  that  Selina  w«w 
give  one  of  her  realistic  interpretati 
human  nature — or  was  that  promise 
ing?  In  any  case,  the  temptation  to 
it  was  great.  Mrs.  Parks  hastened 
the  dessert. 

"How ?  "  Even  pie  did  not  divert  Se 

"Let  the  boy  have  some  privacy, 
Parks  said.  As  if  that  were  possible 
household,  Mrs.  Parks  thought,  as  she 
Sam's  grapefruit  in  front  of  him. 

"Don't  I  get  any  pie?"  Sam  asked. 

Mr.  Parks  rallied  first.  "Aren't  youi 
any  more?" 

"No,"  said  Sam,  "I'm  thin  enough 
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The  trellis-arbor  is  a  Journal  original. 
Designed  by  the  Garden  Project's  landscape 
architectural  consultant,  it  can  be  put  to 
gether  by  any  handy  man  out  of  new  or  used 
lumber,  following  a  diagram  and  instructions 
which  we  ain  furnish  and  which  show  how  to 
make  it  in  a  variety  of  stiaiM;s  and  sizes  to  fit 
the  Hpot  you  have  in  mind.  Here,  Ux),  we 
liave  learncfl  by  practical  exjjericnce  how  it 
apf)cars  and  how  well  it  works  for  privacy 
and  shade. 

Now  take  the  paving,  another  Jf)i;RNAL 
first,  which  can  be  a  blessing  for  any  garden 
maker.  Cement  authorities  called  us  crazy 


when  we  said  we  were  going  to  make  three- 
foot-square  concrete  slabs  that  a  healthy 
man  could  handle  by  himself  and  make  a 
permanent  outdoor  floor  that  practically 
anyone  aiuld  afford.  They're  only  an  inch 
thick,  which  the  experts  look  at  askance,  but 
we've  been  using  them  for  several  years  now 
at  the  Project,  winter  and  summer,  and  not 
one  has  ever  shown  a  sign  of  cracking.  We've 
got  diagrams  and  instructions  for  making 
them  right  in  your  own  back  yard.  Likewise 
a  how-to-make  sheet  f(jr  the  jxxjl  pans,  ff)r 
your  Ifjcal  tinsmith  to  follow.  And  all  these 
garden  parts— pools,  paving,  trellis-arbt^r- 


we've  designed  so  they  fit  together  like 
ing  blocks,  to  solve  your  planning  prol 
We've  also  learned  that  with  pro(X 
tection  we  can  have  fig  trees  in  our  g 
like  those  in  the  picture,  and  can  tt 
how  to  make  the  experiment.  This  g( 
all  the  plants  we  show,  for  the  working 
ager  of  the  Project  isn't  merely  an  N 
floriculture  (Ohio  State)  and  a  H.S.  in 
culture  (University  of  Connecticut);  I 
grow  anything  that  grows  and  can  pas-^ 
the  information  -  a  product  the  Projci 
vides  from  all  its  activities,  to  makec 
lures  and  articles  ring  true.  Till 
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THERE  ARE  THREE  DIFFERENT  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 
FOR  THREE  QUITE  DIFFERENT  HAIR  CONDITIONS 

Your  hair  is  very  likely  dry,  oily,  or  normal.  For  these  three  quite  different 
hair  conditions,  there  are  three  quite  different  Breck  Shampoos.  When- 
ever you  buy  a  Breck  Shampoo,  mention  whether  your  hair  is  dry,  oily,  or 
normal,  and  you  will  be  given  the  correct  Breck  Shampoo  for  your  hair 
condition.   A  Breck  Shampoo  will  give  your  hair  a  clean,  lustrous,  beauty. 

Breck  Shampoos  and  other  Breck  Preparations  are  available  in  Beauty  Shops  and  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold. 
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Irecious,  have  a  heart  by 

MUNSINGWEAR* 

Slumber  sweethearts  every  one. 
Munsingwear's  very  own  rayon  fabric,  aflutter 
with  a  tiny  heart  design.  Dreamy 

details,  Munsingwear  gives  them! 
Gentle  gathering... double- 
^— fold  ruffles  that  stay  soft  and 
pretty.  And  their  subtle, 
smooth  fit  is  Munsingwear 

magic!  Gowns  and  pajamas,  all 

in  delicious  "Sweet  Shop" 
colors,  reasonably  priced... at 
fine  stores  everywhere. 


.m 


*REG.  U  S.  PAT. OFF. 


Also  ask  for  Munsingwear  Underwear  •  Hosiory     Foundation  Garments 


lly  K4»IIA  O'l.KAIIY 


Wc  think  all  babies  are  pretty  .  ,  . 
and  that  all  baby  knits  should  be  too 
Snowy  white  lace  is  a  natural  on  soft 
pink  or  blue  wool.   Ruffle  it  around 
the  bonnet  or  the  yoke  for  an 
angelic  look.    Mother  enters 
the  picture  in  an  enchanting 
pink  bed  jacket — perfect  for 
feeding  baby  or  reading  in 
bed.  Can  you  think  of  a 
prettier  gift  for  a  new  baby 
or  an  expectant  mother? 


Rows  of  lace  follow  pattern  of 
knitted  sack;  cap,  bootees,  2504. 


Knitted  bed  jacket,  flattering  colla 
sleeves.  Two  rows  of  lace  for  accent. 


For  baby  to  meet  his  first  guests :  the  sim 
plest  of  lace-edged  square  blankets.  2506 


If  it's  a  girl,  she  will  lorefcni 
lacy  yoke,  bonnet.  To  Liiil. 


I'jisy  to  crochet:  white  jacket,  bonnet 
(uulbmti'cs,  contrastinglooplrim.  2508. 


(»ril<T  kiiilliiiKniKl  <  rfM  li<  llnK  iii»ln 
liy  II II  III  her.  II  ml  fii'llil  I  •'»  i-i-ll  In  for 
Irrii    iiiimlMT    li.  l(<-r<-ri-ii<<- 
l.iiilla-a'  lloiiM'  .laiiiriiiil.  I'liila<li-I|ilila 

I'ritili'd  In 


JIINE,  104  9 


2S  TENTS 


B  ;\  H  B  A  R  A    T  A  N  N  E  K 

MicAfgon  Sfef*  ComJ 


PROFILE  OF  YOUTH  •     /mt  t/ie  "15  to  19  agcrs"  do,  think,  like,  say,  and  how  they  look 
THERE'S  A  MAN  IN  THE  HOUSE  •  By  Harlan  Miller 

STORIES  •  By  Graeme  and  Sarah  Lorimer,  Dorothy  Thompson,  fFillard  H.  Temple 
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\LL-AUTOMATIC  WASHER 


"With  my  wonderful,  ne^  General  Electric 
All-Automatic  \\  asher.  I  actually  do  my  wash 
in  about  half  the  time  it  took  with  ray  old 
washer"' — so  rims  a  typical  comment  from  an 
enthusiastic  user. 

"I  don't  have  to  waste  time  redoing  pieces 
that  don't  come  clean.  And  clothes  are  so  dry 
I  can  iron  many  piec<s  rifrht  out  of  the  washer. 

"My  new  General  lllectric  is  so  complctelv 
automatic  that  1  sometimes  let  my  seven-vear- 
old  ]\ancy  do  my  wash.  A  twist  of  the  wrist 
does  the  whole  washiuj;  joh — and  clothes  are 
so  clean  and  sweet." 

I""'"'""" '  .™  „„  , 

I  'N  WRITING 

=        Includes  a  onr.v,.-. 

§       '•o„scl,„|,|  :""**-'-h<''-nso,lfor 


Ys,  THOROUGH  washing -THOROUGH  spin-drying -and  here's  why: 


NOT  THIS. 


BUT  THIS  . . .  Individually  washed 


, .  No  rolling-  tangling 

General  Eleclric's  Activatoivashing  action  dips.  Ilexes,  and  geiuly  scruhs  clothes 
passing  them  through  threones  of  washing  action— vigorous,  medium,  and  light 
Clothes  are  separated  as  thtare  washed  in  constantly  circulated,  filtered  water. 
•Reg»     S.  Pat.  Off. 


NOT  THIS  . . .  Not  soggy  and  heavy 


BUT  THIS  . . .  Fluffy  and  light 


GENERAL 


General  l^leclric's  high-speed  spin  danip-dries  clothes  so  thoroughly  that  even  big  pieces 
are  not  soppy,  but  fluffy  and  light.  \ou  can  start  ironing  out  of  the  washer,  finish 
the  wc(^k's  laundry  hours  earlier.  General  Electric  Conipauy,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 


ELECTRIC 
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THIS  VERY  DAY,  see  how  big,  thrifty  Bath  Size  Palmolivo 
smooths  and  softens  arms  and  shoulders.. .how  PalmoHve's 
wonderful  "Beauty  Lather"  helps  make  you  lovelier,  more 
alluring  all  over! 

To  be  a  real  Bare-Skin  Beauty— get  Bath  Size  Palmolive 
Soap  and  use  it  regularly  in  your  tub  or  shower!  You'll 
find  economieal,  long-lasling  Bath  Siz(;  l'almr,live  makes 
oceans  of  rieh,  creamy  "Beauty  lather"— leaves  an  excit- 
ing "whisper"  of  perfume  on  your  skin.  Get  Bath  Size 
Palmolive  Soap  today— for  I'almolive's  famous  Complexion 
Care  all  over!  Your  whole  family  will  love  it! 


Oceans 
Exciting  New  Fragrance 

love  i, 


Buy  Bath  Size  Palmolive  for 


our 


n  a  1  C  o  n  t 
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SWEETHEART  OF  60,000  MEN 

UNDISCOVERED 
AMEKI«'AI\   BE Al  TIES 

Harbara  Tanner 
l^lifhigan  Stale  eoed 
...  whose  sweetheart  nww? 

To  Barbara  Tanner,  of  East  Lansing, 
Michigan,  goes  the  honor  of  being  first 
in  the  Journal's  new  cover  series:  Un- 
discovered American  Beauties.  Journal 
editors  believe  tliis  country  is  full  of 
pretty  girls — down  the  block,  now  in  high 
school,  typing,  on  the  swimming  team. 
Our  new  series  will  feature  pretty  girls 
who  have  never  modeled  professionally. 

As  we  studied  first  entrants,  we  dis- 
covered again  the  old  truth  that  beauty 
is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  To  some  of 
our  staff  members  one  girl  is  utterly 
fetching;  others  could  pass  her  by.  More- 
over, some  pretty  girls  don't  photograph 
pretty  and  some  plain  girls  do.  Good 
photography  often  brings  out  beauty  that 
is  scarcely  observable  to  the  eye.  Bad 
lighting  can  deal  harshly  with  true  love- 
liness. In  the  final  choice,  we  must  select 
pretty  girls  who  look  pretty  in  their  pic- 
tures, of  ten  after  vehement  staff  regret  I  ha  I 
certain  others  must  be  left  out.  So  cheers  to 
Barbara,  our  first,  and  an  eager  eye  out 
for  still  more  enchanting  faces  to  come. 

As  well  as  East  Lansing,  Sedro  ^'ooUey, 
in  Washington,  can  claim  Barbara  too.  She 
was  born  there  in  1927,  daughter  of  a  high- 
school  chemist ry  teacher.  She  was  brongh t 
up  in  \^'aterloo,  Iowa,  «  hose  residents  may 
remember  Barbara  as  Columbia  the  Gem 
of  the  Ocean,  in  the  May  Day  Fete  of  1938. 
And  Marquette,  Michigan,  knows  the 
Barbara  who  spent  sununer  vacations  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigamme,  canoeing 
and  swimming  and  dancing  and  enjoying 
her  great-aunt's  corn  roasts  aiul  huckle- 
berry pie. 

Right  now  Barbara  is  a  senior  finishing 
at  Michigan  Slate,  where  she  was  discov- 
ered by  a  scout  from  the  Journal  Beauty 
Department.  Until  her  discovery  she  had 
planned  to  teach.  Now  she  is  thinking  of 
modeling.  She  has  been  chosen  National 
Sweetheart  of  Sigma  Chi.  But  her  heart 
belongs  to  a  tall-dark -and-handsome — 
who  isn't  a  fraternity  man! 
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Bath  Size^l 


h(?ice  for 


^^5^  chauffeur 


Handy  for  hauling — big 
parcel  space  in  the  back, 
and  seats  are  easy  to  re- 
move if  you  have  a  bulky 
load.  The  flat  steel  floor 
can  be  washed  out  with  a 
hose,  and  the  entire  inte- 
rior is  washable. 


/ 


/ihv ///are,/ 


THIS  VERY  DAY,  see  how  big,  thrifty  ^ 
smooths  and  softens  arms  and  shouIderW 
wonderful  "Heauty  Lather"  hclim  inakflP 


alluring  all  over! 

To  be  a  real  Bare-Skin  Beauty— get  B 
Soap  and  use  it  regularly  in  your  tuhw 
find  cconomieal,  loiig-lahtirig  Bath  Siz(|j 
oceans  of  rich,  creamy  "Beauty  l^atlier 
ing  "whisper"  of  perfume  on  your  il 
Palmolive  Soap  today  —  for  I'almolive's  1^ 
Care  all  over!  Your  whole  family  will  l<  ' 


birthday  outings  . . .  school  and  church  driving  groups  . . . 
shopping  trips — yo//  know  who  is  "chauffeur"  for  your  fam- 
ily! That's  why  you'll  love  this  car  that  is  so  perfect  for 
families,  so  smart  to  drive — the  'Jeep'  Station  Wagon. 

You'll  like  the  spaciousness  of  its  all-steel  station-wagon 
body,  with  doors  you  enter  without  stooping  and  windows 
that  give  you  vision  in  every  direction.  Your  children  sit  up 
where  they  can  see  out  .  .  .  and  they  needn't  worry  about 
soiling  the  washable  upholstery. 

You'll  enjoy  its  smooth,  comfortable  ride  .  .  .  the  ease  of 
steering  .  .  .  the  way  you  see  the  road  ahead. 

It's  a  smart  choice  for  value,  too  —  netv  low  prices,  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  under  other  full-size  station  wagons.  Let 
a  Willys-Overland  dealer  take  your  family  for  a  drive. 

Jeep 

TOLEDO  1,  OHIO   •   MAKERS  OF  AMERICA'S  MOST  USEFUL  VEHICLES 


The  shorter  overall 
length,  quick  turning  and 
all-around  vision  of  the 
■Jeep'  Station  Wagon 
make  it  extremely  easy  to 
park.  Tenders  are  func- 
tionally designed  to  avoid 
costly  dents  and  scratches. 
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Our  Readers 


How  t<»  ImproNN  Husbands 


Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Dear  Editors:  I  have  been  thankful  to 
your  magazine  for  a  great  many  services, 
but  never  did  I  dream  it  would  serve  to 
raise  my  beauty  rating.  My  husband  looks 
on  me  in  a  new  light  and  proudly  refers  to 
me  as  his  little  "composite"  since  reading 
of  your  survey  to  determine  the  propor- 
tions of  the  average  girl. 

He  was  unimpressed  until  I  dragged  out' 
the  measuring  tape  and  proved  my  meas- 
urements coincided  with  those  of  your 
composite  figure,  plus  my  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  I  may  be  no  glamour  girl,  but 
he  agrees  that  I  am,  to  quote  you,  "just 
about  right."  Gratefully  yours, 

MRS.  JAMES  B.  McDONALD. 

Adam  Hears  From  Eve 

Richland,  Washington. 

Dear  Editors:  Once  upon  a  time  there 
was  a  man.  He  wasn't  exactly  lazy,  but  he 
liked  the  world  just  as  it  was.  He  was  so 
contented  that  he  couldn't- see  the  impor- 
tant work  there  was  to  be  done.  He  liked 
pottering  around  in  his  garden  with  no 
changes  made.  His  wife  was  a  patient 
woman,    and    she    loved    her  husband, 

but   Things  could  have  gone  on  just 

as  they  were  forever  if  she  hadn't  decided 
the  time  had  come  for  a  little  bit  of  prog- 
ress. She  arranged  things  so  there  was  to 
be  no  more  dilly-dallying,  then  put  the 
problem  up  to  him  for  a  decision.  It  was 
to  be  yes  or  no.  Darned  if  he  didn't  .see  the 
light,  and  yes  it  was.  Of  course,  right  off 
he  blamed  her  for  the  trouble  of  it  all  and 
told  his  Best  Friend  about  it.  But  his  Best 
Friend  was  wise.  He  told  him  to  scat  right 
out  of  that  garden  and  start  hoeing  corn 
and  forget  his  troubles. 

Well,  the  man's  wife  and  his  Best  Friend 
smiled  at  each  other  and  agreed  that 
they'd  make  something  out  of  that  man 
yet.  The  Best  Friend  had  a  parting  word 
for  the  wife  too.  He  said,  "Remember 
things  won't  be  easy.  You'll  have  to  do 
things  just  about  as  he  says  or  he'll  throw 
down  his  hoe  and  go  fishing.  And  when 
there's  plenty  of  trouble  he'll  remind  you 
that  it's  all  your  fault,  but  you  just  stay 
with  that  man  until  he  can  learn  to  stop 
calling  the  field  of  corn  his.  When  he's 
learned  to  take  you  by  the  hand  and  say 
'ours,'  then  I'll  be  mighty  pleased  to  have 
you  call  on  Me,  both  of  you  — together." 

Of  course,  you  know  that  man's  name. 
Adam  it  was.  And  his  son,  Clifford  R., 
has  given  some  good  advice,  I'll  have  to 


admit.  But  someday  those  men  will  re- 
alize that  the  most  important  job  in  the 
world  isn't  hoeing  corn;  it's  learning  to 
say  "ours."  Sincerely. 

PHYLLIS  B.  LAMBERT. 

The  Treasures  of  India 

Viniikonda,  South  India. 
Dear  Editors:  Our  ship  really  came  in! 
Imagine  the  excitement  when  not  one  but 
four  Journals  arrived  in  the  same  mail 
delivery.  I  was  persuaded  to  part  tempo- 
rarily with  two  issues,  as  my  husband  and 
I  can  read  only  one  each  at  a  time. 

A  confirmed  Journ.^l  fan, 
MARJORIE  GIPSON, 
American  Baptist  Mission. 

For  Slightly  Used  «nm 

Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Dear  Editors:  Your  Fifty  Years  Ago 
column  is  greatly  enjoyed",  but  I  have 
something  here  from  a  Maine  newspaper 
of  fifty  years  ago  which  I  think  tops  any 
of  your  fashions.  It  is  from  the  Six  Towns 
Times,  of  Freeport,  Maine,  dated  July  15, 
1898,  and  headed:  "Are  You  Wearing  a 
Gum  Box?"  It  goes  on  to  say  that  Free- 
port's  latest  fad  is  a  gum  box  attached  to 
a  ribbon  or  chain  and  worn  in  a  chatelaine 
fashion.  The  idea  was  to  have  a  place  to 
park  your  gum  while  talking  to  friends. 
Freeport  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  even  in  those  days! 

Sincerely  yours, 
WINIFRED  G.  BLANCHARD. 

Would  Drop  Journal  in  Runsia 

Americus,  Georgia. 

Dear  Editors:  This  magazine  "that 
women  believe  in"  can  be  double  checked 
for  me.  I  enjoy  it  more  than  I  can  express. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  Robert 
C.  Ruark's  column  in  the  Atlanta  Journal. 
He  writes,  "For  a  bit  I  was  thinking  of 
parachuting  mama  onto  Moscow,  as  a 
counterpropaganda  measure,  but  then  de- 
cided that  a  couple  of  copies  of  the  L  adi  es' 
Home  Journal  would  weigh  less— but 
not  much  less — and  argue  more.  No 
louder,  just  more."     Sincerely  yours, 

MRS.  W.  C.  PEAK. 

She  is  Immortal  ,  ^  . 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Bruce  Could:  You  asked  me  why 
I  believe  in  immortality.  I  can  tell  you  in 
one  sentence.  It  is  because  I  believe  the 
best  in  the  human  spirit  is  indestructible. 

I  don't  know  the  shape  of  immortality. 
But  I  have  never  seen  love,  or  faith,  or  in- 
tegrity,or  any  of  the  other  human  qualities 
that  give  life  meaning  and  beauty.  Yet  I 
do  not  question  their  reality. 

Death  does  not  destroy  these  qualities. 
It  may  suspend  their  tangible  manifesta- 
tions, but  their  effects  endure.  How  can  I 
not  believe  in  immortality? 

You  can  lose  love  only  if  it  is  withdrawn 
from  you.  Death  does  not  take  it  away,  for 
love  is  without  limits.  It  remains  with  you, 
surrounding  and  fortifying  you.  an  active, 
positive  force,  a  deeper  reality  than  the 
sound  of  a  voice  or  the  touch  of  a  hand, 
dear  as  these  things  are.  How  can  I  not  be- 
lieve in  immortality? 

But  withdrawal  of  love  often  ends  faith. 
And  this  is  the  real  tragedy  that  can  befall 
a  human  being.  Sorrow  can  be  endured. 
But  if  you  lose  faith  in  those  you  love, 
you  lose  faith  in  yourself;  and  when  these 
are  gone,  it  is  hard  to  believe  even  in  God. 

My  faith  is  undiminished.  I  have  lost 
the  sound  of  the  voice  and  the  touch  of 
the  hand  and  the  joy  of  daily  companion- 
ship of  my  husband;  I  can  never  lose  the 
realities  which  gave  those  things  meaning. 

I  don't  have  to  believe  that  I  will  "see" 
my  husband  again,  as  I  understand  seeing, 
though  I  may.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  his  love  for  me,  and  mine  for  him, 
sustain  me  now.  this  very  day.  So  long  as  I 
am,  he  is.  The  rest  I  can  leave  to  God. 
Sincerely, 
(Name  withheld  by  request.) 


Keep  your 
color  forecast 


bright  and  sunny 


You're  fashion-right  if  you're  color- 
bright  ...  so  give  gay  summer  clothes 
the  care  they  deserve.  Keep  them  far 
away  from  strong  soaps  and  rough 
handling.  Remember — one  vvTong 
washing  can  fade  and  shrink  them. 
Instead,  wash  nice  clothes  the  right 
way  with  pure,  mild  Ivory  Flakes, 
Then  you  know  they'll  come  out 
dazzle-bright  .  .  .  fitting  right. 

Keep  your  washables  lovelier 
with  this  special  I  care 


GO  TO  TOWN  in  a  dress  of  pure 
silk  shantung — give  it  Ivory  Flakes 
care  to  help  preserve  its  glowing 
colors.  Ivory  Flakes  is  one  soap 
that  fashion  experts  advise  for  all 
nice  washables. 

YOUR  SUNDAY  BEST  slips  need 
Ivory  Flakes  care  to  help  'em  stay 
blossom-fresh.  No  soap  gives 
nice  washables  finer  care  than 
pure,  mild  Ivory  Flakes. 

WANT  LONGER  WEAR  from  your 
nylons?  Then  suds  them  nightly 
in  Ivory  Flakes!  You'll  find,  too, 
that  Ivory  Flakes  care  keeps 
stocking  colors  newer-looking 
up  to  twice  as  long! 


YOUR  BALLERINA  sun 

dress  needs  Ivory  Flakes 
care  to  help  keep  its 
colors  dancing.  Colors 
perk  up  when  you  suds 
them  in  Ivory  Flakes. 


If  it's  lovely  to  wear... It's  worth 

Ivory  Flakes"^^ 

The  fast  flake  form  of  baby's  pure,  mild  Ivory  . . .  99''Vioo%  Pure 
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Lucky,  indeed,  is  the  bride-elect  who  has  made  known 
her  preference  in  table  crystal  so  that  her  friends  have 
the  added  pleasure  of  giving  a  mosL  welcomed  gift  of  the 
wanted  pattern  in  hand-crafted  American  made  crystal. 


(lafic  ('.<!(]  crystal  can  be 
acfjuircd  piece  liy  pieco  (or  a 
complete  tahle  service  .  .  ,  com- 
patible witb  fine  china  and  pot- 
tery ...  a  KrowinK  favorite  with 
budget-cr)nKcioiis  briries  and 
Kroom.s. 


Vor  fjrides  of  today  and  yes- 
t(;rday,  the  finest  stores  in 
the  nation  offer  this  t>pen  stock  table  crystal, 
h;inrl-(;r;ift<-d  f)V  flif  skillerl  artisans  of 
IMPERrAL  GLASS  CORPORATION,  Bellaire,  O. 


TIk'  .lournal  in  Tibet 

Ai-Wa  Yunnan. 
Via  IJkiang,  \Vest  China. 
Dear  Editors:  We  are  on  the  Tibetan 
border.  Our  nearest  neiglil)ors  (white)  are 
three  clays  to  the  south.  Hence  I  doubly 
appreciate  the  stimulation  of  your  stories 
and  articles.  Sincerely. 

MRS.  WARREN  DITTEMORE. 

4'uii«>t<<'  Sun  KnjoyN  Jiiurnai 

Monroe,  New  York. 
Dear  Editors:  Our  son  started  to  college 
last  fall  and  he  requested  I  sa\'e  all  the 
Posts  and  Joi'rn.als  until  he  had  a  chance 
to  see  them.  He  is  too  busy  at  school  to 
read  them,  so  he  relaxes  and  enjoys  them 
when  he  gets  home.  You  are  still  giving  us 
more  than  our  money's  worth.  That  is 
•something  to  be  proud  of  in  these  days. 

Sincerely, 
HELEN  BARRON. 

On<>  Woman's  Worl& 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Editors:  On  June  16th  Dr.  Lillie 
Rosa  Minoka-Hill,  a  full-blooded  Mo- 
hawk Indian  woman  physician,  will  re- 
ceive her  Award  Medal  as  a  fifty-year 
graduate  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
of  Pennsyh  ania.  She  interned  at  the  Wom- 
an's Hospital  of  Philadelphia. 

After  a  brief  practice  in  Philadelphia 
she  married  Charles  Hill,  of  the  Oneida 
tribe.  They  moyed  to  Wisconsin  and 
settled  on  a  twenty-two-acre  farm.  Her 
husband  died  in  1916  and  she  was  left  with 
six  children — the  youngest,  five-month- 
old  twin  girls.  She  continued  to  doctor  the 
ills  of  the  families  in  the  area,  usually  with- 
out charge,  although  busy  with  her  own 
brood. 

Due  to  failing  health  she  has  had  to  cut 
down  her  cross-country  jaunts,  but  she 
still  examines  and  treats  patients  in  her 
kitchen,  frequently  to  the  odor  of  broiling 
venison.  Sincerely, 

GLADYS  DASKAM. 

Baniirnpt  Mother 

Tlie  Duke's  Cottage, 
Rudgwick,  Etigtatid. 

Darling  June:  I  have  just  been  spending 
a  week  end  with  a  friend  of  mine,  a  pet  and 
a  darling,  and  for  twenty-five  long  years 
she  has  devoted  herself  entirely  to  her  chil- 
dren, slaved  for  them,  given  up  everything 
for  them.  She  hasn't  had  any  life  of  her 
own  for  twenty-five  years. 

Now  comes  the  harvest.  It  is  not  the 
golden  one  I  feel  she  has  deserved.  Her 
family  is  grown.  Two  of  them  are  married. 
One  has  gone  to  sea.  Her  daughter  has  a 
job  and  a  life  of  her  own  in  London.  Large 
looms  the  question,  "What  shall  we  do 
with  mamma?"  For  mamma,  now  out  of  a 
job,  is  beached.  She  is  high  and  dry,  for 
she  gave  up  everything  long  ago,  and  now 
she  has  nothing  at  all  to  fill  up  her  days. 

But  I  never  see  any  of  her  family  with- 
out thinking  how  much  better  it  would 
have  been  for  them  all  if  she  had  not  been 
quite  so  devoted.  If  she  had  kept  out  of 
life  something  of  her  own,  the  years  would 
not  find  her  bankrupt.  We  like  our 
friends  and  loved  ones  so  much  better 
when  they  aren't.  Never  sink  your  all  in 
anyone,  or  anything.  Always  keep  a  little 
.sanctuary  that  belongs  to  you  alone.  A 
store  cupboard  of  interests  no  one  can  pil- 
fer! Then,  when  your  children  have  grown 
up  and  gone  away,  or  your  best-laid  plans 
have  not  quite  come  to  what  you  hoped 
they  might,  you  will  always  have  some- 
thing to  fall  back  on,  and  can  even  ask 
others  in  to  sliare  the  feast  I 

Love  from 

MOTHER. 
(Dorothy  Black) 

How  People  Lived  in  2<»0 

drove  Cottage,  Amberley, 
Gloii  cestersh  ire. 

My  dear  June:  I  always  knew  there 
were  several  Roman  villas  in  England,  but 
it  was  never  my  lot  U'fore  to  be  near 
enough  one,  with  the  time  to  look  at  it. 
Besides.  I  was  never  great  at  sight-seeing, 
and  am  horribly  apt,  when  offered  a  cathe- 
dial,  to  go  into  a  shop. 

Yester<lay  I  visited  the  Chedworth  Villa, 
which  is  well  enough  pres<-rved  to  givi- 
one  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  sort  of  lil<- 
they  led  aroiuid  A.U.  200. 

In  1K64  a  rabbiting  party  lost  a  fern  t. 
Digging  (or  it,  they  founil  a  Roman  dining 
room,  complete  with  central  lieuling  sys- 
tem, Ix-autilul  teswlatecl  floors,  and  the 
(Continued  on  Page  H) 


Just 
Whistle... 


by  Bissell 


f— 


The  house  is  shining-clean  for  the 
wedding  .  .  .  when  excelsior  from  Aunt 
Clara's  last-minute  wedding  gift  goes 
all  over  the  carpet !  What  to  do? 

Just  whistle  .  .  .  and  whisk  out  the 
Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper.  That  new 
"Bisco-matic"*  Brush  Action  sweeps 
clean  without  any  pressure  on  the 
handle.  .  . . 


Works  automatically,  adjusting  it- 
self to  any  rug,  from  the  thickest 
broadloom  to  the  smoothest  Oriental  1 
It  even  picks  up  perfectly  when  the 
handle  is  held  low,  for  sweeping 
under  tables  and  chairs. 

Hint  to  brides:  Use  your  vacuum 
for  periodic  cleaning,  a  "Bisco-matic" 
Bissell®  for  everyday  quick  pick-ups. 


Exceptional  values. "Br,co  niui.(.  Bisselli 

with  "Sta-up"  Handle  and  easy  "Flip-O" 
Empty  as  low  as  $6.45.  Other  models  for 
even  less.  Illustroted;  the  "Vonily"  at  $6.45. 


Bissell 
Sweepers 

The  Bit  toll  Carpel  Sweeper  Company 
Grond  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


•U.K.  II.  H.  I'nl.  Off.  ni.«.Or»  pal- 

"i,<.'.|  lull  >piinK  .'oiili.illc'.l  l.rii»li 
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IN  ADHESIVE  TAPES,  TOO.. 


G*Hty  WET-PRUF 

^^^^^^^  REC.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.  W 

THE  HOSPITAL-QUALITY  ADHESIVE  TAPE 


•Besr.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off. 


IT  BEHAVES  THE  WAY  YOU  WANT  TAPE  TQ: 


STICKS 

instantly  —  slays  on!  No 
curling  at  ends  or  corners. 

EASY  ON  THE  SKIN 

—  proved  by  over  15,000 
tests  on  humans. 


IT'S  WATERPROOFED 

—  wash  it  time  and  again,  it 
holds! 

HOSPITAL  QUALITY 

—  used  by  hospitals  and  doctors 
throughout  the  nation! 


Over  Half  a  Century  of  Adhesive  Tape  Leadership 


AMERICA'S  FASTEST  SELLING 
PLASTIC  KIT! 


CuntjLUSTRIC 

THE  "SEE-THROUGH" 
FIRST-AID  KIT 

in  RED,  GREEN,  BLUE,  CLEAR 

Sm;ir(  li.ol  inn  —  .smart  to 
I.,..'  on  l.;,t,(l.  CUKITY 
LIIS'I  KIC,  It,.'  first-aiii  ki(, 
'■I  I  1,1  rr,|,;i  riMil  phisl  ic.  l'c;r- 
I'      '  idc.il  for  [iiimc, 

workHlH.p.  J|5Q 

Rt-USABLf 

for  fithing  flies,  sewing 
supplies,  jewelry,  buttons, 
with  CURITY  Fir>t-Aid  Sup-      cosmetics,  curlers,  odds 
plies  ot  your  drug  store  and  ends 


BAUER  &  BLACK 


Dhition  of  Th»  Ktndall  Company     .     2500  S.  Dearborn  Si.,  Chicago  16 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 
dividing  pillars  that  held  the  leather  cur- 
tains. The  whole  was  seven  or  eight  feet 
iindcrgrounti.  A  marvelous  job  of  excava- 
tion has  been  done.  The  general  layout  is 
quite  easy  to  see,  with  its  heated  bedrooms, 
its  elaborate  bathrooms,  with  dressing 
rooms  and  cupboards  and  the  carved  stone 
basins  for  the  hot  plunge  and  the  cold. 

The  entrances  to  the  dining  room  and 
into  the  dressing  rooms  are  thick  slabs  of 
stone,  worn  into  a  curve  by  the  feet  of  men 
and  women  who  lived  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

I  always  find  there  is  something  a  little 
eerie,  a  little  creepy  about  anything  quite 
so  old.  I  also  have  the  uncanny  impression 
that  I  have  seen  it  all  before.  When  I  went 
down  the  Ancient  Britons'  flint  nline,  in 
Suffolk,  and  saw  the  galleries,  far  too  low 
for  modern  mankind  even  to  creep  there, 
and  the  antlers  they  used  as  picks  lying  in 
the  galleries  where  the  workmen  long  be- 
fore the  Roman  invasion  had  left  them 
lying,  I  remember  having  that  same  un- 
easy feeling  about  it,  so  that  although  it 
was  immensely  interesting,  I  was  glad  to 
be  gone.  Love  to  you, 

MAMMA. 
(Dorothy  Black.) 

^Iio  Enjoys  a  Woddintf? 

Arlington,  Virginia. 

Dear  Editors:  Three  cheers  for  grand- 
ma's letter  about  weddings.  Weddings  are 
a  racket  and  a  heartache.  My  son's  wed- 
ding caused  me  a  breakdown.  My  other 
son  (the  best  man)  lost  ten  pounds.  The 
bride  was  a  nervous  wreck.  \\'e  all  were. 
My  doctor  gave  me  an  injection  before  the 
wedding  so  I  could  stand  up.  Xo  one  really 
enjoys  a  wedding  or  has  a  good  time. 

I  asked  all  our  guests  frankly  and  they 
were  all  miserable.  Men  loathe  \\eddings. 
I  am  allergic  to  weddings  now.  I  despise 
them.  ANOTHER  GR.WDMA. 

PraiMON  •lournal 

Aurora,  Colorado. 
Dear  Editors:  Since  my  graduation  from 
college  I  have  had,  for  the  first  time,  an  op- 
portunity to  do  some  pleasure  reading.  And 
reading  the  Journal  is  strictly  a  pleasure.  I 
used  to  think  that  all  women's  magazines 
must  be  "trashy."  I  have  changed  my 
mind. 

The  Joi'RN.\L  has  a  well-rounded  selec- 
tion of  stories,  features  and  educational 
articles.  As  a  sociologist  I  truly  appreciate 
your  efforts  to  enlighten  the  women  'of 
America  on  the  importance  of  a  sound, 
healthy  marriage.  My  husband  reads  the 
articles  by  Clifford  R.  Adams  right  along 
with  me.  Though  I  don't  agree  with  a  good 
deal  he  says,  I  am  happy  to  see  that  you, 
the  editors,  appreciate  the  value  of  such 
articles.  As  a  potential  teacher,  I  appre- 
ciate the  various  educational  articles  fea- 
tured. As  a  housewife,  I  give  Ann  Batch- 
elder  a  pat  on  the  back  and  a  hearty  hand- 
shake. Sincerely, 

MRS.  ALBERT  D.  ROSS. 
IVo  Liquor  Ads 

Vancomer,  British  Columbia. 

Dear  Editors:  In  view  of  the  announce- 
ment of  U.  S.  Brewers'  Foundation  that 
two  of  the  nationally  read  women's  mag- 
azines have  accepted  beer  advertising, 
the  members  of  Fairview  W.C'.T.U.  in- 
structed me  to  express  our  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  editors  of  Ladies'  Home 
Joi'RX.\L  for  their  continued  refusal  to  as- 
sociate beer  advertising  with  their  many 
fine  advertisements  for  good  food. 

Yours  verv  sincerely, 

CLARA  M.  STERNS 
Secretary,  Fairview  IV.C.T.U. 

Thw  Maiiuzin**  >l«>n  Helieve  In 

Del  an  CO,  A'ew  Jersey. 

Dear  Editors:  For  quite  a  long  tim<'  I 
have  believed  the  Journal  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  magazines  published  in  this  country, 
but  my  ego  continues  to  be  trampled,  as 
you  so  frequently  refer  to  it  as  a  magazine 
only  women  should  appn-ciate  fully. 

Your  many  fine  and  comprehensive  ar- 
ticles on  conditions  that  exist  today  and 
the  probleiiis  that  we  are  facing  would 
surely  be  of  interest  to  any  husband,  fam- 
ily man  or  just  plain  bachelor  with  a  little 
patriotism.  Most  of  your  fiction  is  equally 
interesting  to  either  sex,  and  I  note  many 
of  your  asHociate  editors  are  men. 

I  hope  eveiitu.illy  you  will  give  us  mere 
men  some  Hort  of  a  break  in  The  Maga- 
zine That  Women  Bdir-ve  In. 

,Sinrer<-ly, 

OOXALO  II.  ROSS. 


For  manicure  perfection. 

La  Cross 

Cuticle  ISippers 

So  easy  "to  use.. . 
razor  keen  yet  gentle,  fJ 

m 

ji 

La  Cross  nippers  i 
frame  your  nails 

cleanly,  evenly.  $4.00 

Smart  hands  are  reaching  foi 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  HAND.:  OF  ALICrA  MARK^ 


the  season's 

most  flattering  shade. 
Wild  Strawberry — 

a  sun-kissed  straivherry  ton 
Delectably  fresh  in 
Naylon  nail  enamel,  60^*, 

and  matching  shades  o 
Naylon  lipstick  or  Slimstickf 

si.oo*  I 

for  complete  li, 
and  fingertip  beauty  .p^u, 
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Does  your  hair  sometimes  look  dull  and  lifeless  .  .  . 
is  there  a  telltale  shower  of  distressing  flakes 
no  matter  what  shampoo  you  use? 

Then  be  on  the  lookout  for  infectious  dandruff, 
so  prevalent,  so  hard  to  get  rid  of. 

Better  start  now  with  Listerine  Antiseptic 
and  finger-tip  massage  every  time 
you  wash  your  hair. 


You  see,  Listerine  Antiseptic  kills  even 
the  "bottle  bacillus"  (P.  ovale)  which  so 
many  dermatologists  say  is  a 
causative  agent  of  infectious  dandruff. 

You  will  be  delighted  to  see  how  wonder- 
fully fresh,  cool  and  clean  your  scalp  feels,  how 
quickly  flakes  begin  to  disappear,  how 
healthy  your  hair  looks.  Yes,  in  clinical  tests, 
twice-a-day  use  of  Listerine  Antiseptic  brought 
marked  improvement  within  a  month  to 
76%  of  dandruff  sufferers. 

As  a  precaution  against  infectious  dandruff, 
make  Listerine  Antiseptic  a  part  of  regular  hair 
care  no  matter  what  kind  of  soap  or 
shampoo  you  use. 


For  more  than  60  years  the  chief  use  of  Listerine 
Antiseptic  has  been  as  an  antiseptic  mouthwash  and  gargle. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  for  INFECTIOUS  DANDRUFF 


P,  S.  IT'S  NEW!  Have  you  tried  Listerine  TOOTH  PASTE,  the  MINTY  3-way  prescription  for  your  teeth? 
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IAFE...IN  UNOw: 

Yes,  Ivory  Snow 
keeps  lovely  prints 


IVORY  SNOW 


lovely  lo ng'cr 


Jewel-bright  rings  of  color  on  frosty  white!  A 
gem  of  a  print  by  Gourdon — to  add  sparkle  to 
dancing  evenings.  So  glamorous,  yet  so  safe  with 
Ivory  Snow  care!  Ivory-mild,  Ivory-pure,  there's 
no  finer  soap  made  to  guard  those  brilliant  colors 
.  .  .  that  fresh  clear  beauty! 

No  other  soap  like  it  —  it's  99''yioo%  pure  and 
granulated  for  instant  suds — even  in  cool  water! 
Perfect  for  gay  washable  prints! 


Your  hands  will  tell  you  why! 

Ivory  Snow  is  extra  kind  to  lovely  things, 
and  you  can  prove  it!  Just  wash  dishes 
with  it,  as  millions  do.  When  you  see  how 
it  pampers  your  hands,  you'll  KNOW  it's 
kind  to  prints!  Wonderful  Ivory  Snow! 


...the  only  soap  both  Ivory-mild  and  granulated  for  efficiency 


% 


SMOKE 


AMONG  the  worries  of  a  housewife's  existence  is  dirt 
in  the  air.  It  settles  on  clean  white  clothes  drying 
on  the  line,  accumulates  in  corners  of  the  porch, 
covers  the  window  sills  and  curtains.  Dirt  that  peo- 
ple track  into  a  house  you  can  combat.  But  dirt  that 
just  blows  in  seems  like  impersonal  persecution.  Com- 
bustion engineers  call  it  atmospheric  pollution,  which 
doesn't  help  much. 

Where  does  this  dirt  come  from?  Surveys  have 
been  conducted  in  many  cities  to  find  out.  Active  in 
this  effort  is  the  Coal  Producers  Committee  for  Smoke 
Abatement,  representing  500  individual  coal-produc- 
ing companies.  They  want  to  help  communities  to 
abate  smoke. 

In  a  survey  of  smoke  conditions  in  seven  industrial 
cities,  the  Coal  Producers  Committee  found  combus- 
tion plants  contributed  to  "atmospheric  pollution"  in 
this  order: 

1.  Laundries  and  dry-cleaning  plants. 

2.  Hotels,-apartnient  buildings,  hospitals. 

3.  Schools  and  churches. 

4.  Miscellaneous  manufacturing  plants. 

5.  Manufacturing  plants,  large. 

Among  other  causes,  it  blamed  overloaded,  improp- 
erly fired,  mechanically  defective  and  obsolete  com- 
bustion plants.  Smoke  could  be  eliminated  in  many 
cases  by  the  application  of  steam  or  air  jets.  Smoke 
is  waste.  Many  consumers  could  save  money  and  re- 
duce smoke  by  improving  their  means  and  methods 
of  using  fuel.  Municipal  institutions  are  among 
the  worst  offenders.  City  dumps  and  incinerators 
are  always  violators.  According  to  studies  of  the 
Coal  Producers  Committee,  smoke  of  domestic  con- 
sumers contributes  at  the  most  only  10  per  cent  to 
the  amount  of  sootfall. 

All  authorities  on  smoke  abatement  agree  there 
is  no  one  simple  way  to  overcome  this  problem. 
Merely  passing  a  city  ordinance  against  smoke  will  not 
reduce  it.  Of  the  many  smoke-consuming  devices  ex- 
perimented with  throughout  the  years,  none  has  had 
much  practical  value.  A  large  percentage  of  smoke  is 
due  to  carelessness  and  indifference.  The  human 
factors  involved  cannot  be  controlled  by  any  gadget. 

The  committee  believes  the  best  way  to  reduce 
smoke  is  by  intelligent  public  interest  and  action 
through  clubs  and  civic  organizations.  A  courteous 
approach  by  the  public  to  industry  will  put  the  skill  as 
well  as  the  money  of  industry  to  work  if  it  is  found 
necessary  to  rebuild  or  replace  equipment.  People  per- 
mit smoke,  and  public  opinion  can  enforce  smoke 
abatement. 


YO  U  can  help 


By  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 

IF  one  writes  as  much  as  I  do,  upon  public  questions,  many  letters 
arrive,  very  often  from  women,  and  usually  with  the  question, 
"Tell  me  what  I  can  (/o  to  help  solve  our  problems."  I  think  the  ques- 
tioners want  me  to  suggest  some  organization  or  movement  they  might 
join,  or  some  resolutions  they  might  pass.  Certainly  they  are  inquiring 
regarding  means  to  be  active.  But  I  wonder  if  organization  is  quite  so 
important  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  this  highly  organized  world.  It  seems 
to  me  that  at  least  as  important  as  what  we  do  is  what  we  are — that, 
indeed,  being  may  be  more  important  than  doing. 

A  nation  is,  after  all,  the  sum  total  of  its  people.  It  is  what  they  are 
that  counts — not  only  what  they  do.  It  is  the  thoughts  they  h<il9,  the 
attitudes  they  cultivate,  the  things  they  say,  not  only  on  the  public 
platform,  but  among  their  friends,  day  to  day.  These  constitute  influ- 
ence, and  create  the  spiritual  climate  of  a  nation.  Very  few  people 
when  they  are  dead  are  long  remembered  for  what  they  did— ;-«nless 
they  are  great  geniuses.  For  the  rest  of  us,  swiftly  changing  lime  wipes 
out  our  works,  and  changes  or  eliminates  their  value.  But  character 
is  changeless,  and  remembered.  The  Greeks  said,  "Character  is 
Destiny."  Walt  Whitman  said,  "Nothing  survives  except  pejj^^nal 
character." 

Saints  are  more  immortal  than  great  organizers.  Gandhi  will  be 
longer  remembered  than  Nehru — although  like  Jesus,  he  wrote  noth- 
ing, or  nearly  nothing.  When  he  did  something,  it  was  very  simple — 
like  marching  to  the  sea  and  distilling  from  it  a  handful  of  salt,  to  say 
with  a  simple  gesture  that  it  was  wrong  to  tax  the  people  for  what  God 
and  nature  had  created  in  abundance.  Like  learning  to  spin  and  weave 
at  a  hand  loom,  to  show  the  people  that  even  without  great  factories 
and  modern  industries  of  their  own  they  need  not  go  naked.  I  doubt 
whether  any  man  in  modern  history  has  had  such  an  all-pervasive  in- 
fluence over  his  countrymen-  and  over  many  not  his  counlrymen — 
but  it  all  started  as  a  personal  influence.  He  never  tried  to  cifate  a 
crowd.  The  crowds  created  themselves  and  came  to  him,  liccause  they 
had  confidence  in  his  goodness. 

As  we  cannot  all  be  great  organizers,  so  we  cainiot  all  he  great 
saints.  No  one  understands  the  mystery  of  the  few  touched  by  (^,oil. 
But  no  matter  in  how  limited  circumstances  we  live,  everybody  living 
has  friends,  relatives,  persons  close  to  him.  And  everybody  living  is, 
in  himself,  a  radio-sending  station  and  a  radio-receiving  station, 
emanating  from  himself  an  influence.  Our  kiu)wle<lge  of  radioactivity 
is  extremely  primitive  as  yet.  But  several  years  ago,  I  heard  a  great 
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scientist  of  the  General  Electric  Gjmpany 
say  that  a  machine  had  already  been  in- 
vented which  fluctuated  according  to  the 
power  of  thought. 

,  For  thousands  of  years  mankind  has 
believed  in  the  unprovable— in  the  power 
of  prayer,  the  power  of  prayer  actually 
to  change  the  physical  universe.  Some 
people  said  that  was  superstition,  but  one 
of  these  days  we  may  have  scientific  sup- 
port for  its  truth.  Prayer  is  the  most  intense 
concentration  of  the  whole  body  and  spirit 
on  the  will  for  the  highest  good.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  concen- 
tration actually  sends  out  into  the  universe 
rays  of  some  kind,  communications  of  some 
kind,  that  create  or  change  vibrations? 
And  is  it  likely  that  what  millions  of  people 
have  believed  through  millennia  of  time 
is  silly  superstition? 

In  my  own  life  the  most  lasting  influence 
was  my  father.  In  worldly  terms,  he  was  not 
a  "successful"  man. 


Like  Wordsworth's 
Lucy,  he  "dwelt 
among  the  untrod- 
den ways,"  living 
out  most  of  his  days 
as  a  small-town  min- 
ister. He  was  not  a 
great  preacher.  But 
the  purityand  good- 
ness of  his  spirit; 
his  love  of  beauty, 
whether  of  nature, 
or  literature;  his  al- 
lergy to  everything 
tawdry  or  cheap ;  his 
quiet  intolerance  of 
evil;  the  broadness 
of  his  humanity;  his 
patience;  his  simple 
and  profound  reli- 
gion, that  recog- 
nized Christ  as  a  con- 
tinual presence  and 
example,  moved 
everyone  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact. 
In  his  quiet  way 
he  helped  unknown 
numbers  of  people 
to  straighten  out 
their  lives  —  and 
with  no  knowledge 
of  modern  psychia- 
try. He  never  lived 
in  a  village  whose 
gardens  did  not  im- 
prove because  of  his 
knowledge  and  love 
of  flowers.  When  he 
died,  several  thou- 
sand people  came  to 


For  him  democracy  was  something  to  be 
lived,  not  something  to  be  talked  about. 
Democracy  was  caring  for  each  other,  and 
helping  each  other.  It  was,  in  his  mind, 
God's  will  for  society.  It  was  a  godly  and 
Christian  way  of  life,  that  first  of  all  made 
demands  upon  one's  self,  constant,  daily 
demands. 

He  taught  his  children,  more  by  influence 
than  words,  gratitude— gratitude  to  God 
and  to  this  country.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  there  was  something  wrong  about 
patriotism.  It  was  as  natural  for  men  and 
women  to  love  their  country  as  it  was  to 
love  their  parents  or  their  children.  Their 
country  was  the  soil  that#bred  and  sus- 
tained them,  given  to  them  to  cherish,  and 
improve,  and  pass  on,  and,  if  necessary,  de- 
fend. Patriotism  was  not  nationalism  or 
chauvinism.  He  could  say  with  Mazzini, 
"  I  love  my  country  because  I  love  the  idea 
of  country,  wishing 


M  9ay^  ^o^. 

By  Daniel  Wbitebead  Dioky 

The  day  you  die  I  will  not  say,  "Poor 
dust, 

How  tired,  though  young;  how 

rested  now,  at  peace"; 
Nor  shed  a  tear  nor  clasp  an 

anguished  breast 
Above  the  new-turned  earth  that 

grants  release. 
I  shall  go  seeking  all  you  were,  and 

find 

Dark  eyes  that  I  remember  where 

larkspurs  blow. 
And,  listening,  pluck  your  voice 

from  the  warm  wind 
As  clearly  as  a  red  rose  from  the 

snow. 

Granite  can  never  capture  nor  hold 
you  fast; 

Forever  at  my  side  your  steps  will 
be. 

Tracing  the  paths  we  knew  and 

loved  the  best. 
And  searching  restless  patterns  of 

the  sea 

I  will  find  your  face  in  all  the  tides 

that  run. 
Your  laughter,  defiant,  lifting 

toward  the  sun. 

★  *★*★***★ 


nothing  for  my  own 
country  that  I  would 
not  readily  grant  to 
all  others."  He  took 
it  for  granted  that 
all  men  were  patriots 
wherever  theylived, 
and  that  that  was  a 
link  between  nations 
and  not  a  division. 

Patriotism  to  him 
meant  homely 
things  —  remember- 
ing  always  the 
others;  not  putting 
one's  own  personal 
interests  up  as  the 
only  criterion  of 
judging  public  pol- 
icies; doing  one's 
own  work  just  as 
well  as  one  possibly 
could,  because  the 
nation's  creativity 
was  only  the  total  of 
everyone  doing  his 
best;  trying  always 
to  give  a  little  more 
than  one  received, 
because  that  margin 
was  the  nation's 
wealth  to  build  on 
and  pass  on;  not 
being  discouraged, 
because  discourage- 
ment was  a  sin— and 
a  sin  that  infected 
others ;  not  behaving 
unseemly,  for  that 
corrupted  society; 
and  admiring — ad- 


his  funeral.  And  I 
never  go  to  upstate  New  York  where  we 
lived  but  some  elderly  people  manage  to 
see  me  "because  we  knew  your  father." 

It  is  hard  to  find  anything  remarkable 
that  he  did.  But  he  was.  in  himself,  remark- 
able enough  to  be  remembered  a  generation 
beyond  his  life  by  those  who  knew  him.  He 
changed  the  spiritual  climate  around  him, 
and  always  for  the  better.  But  I  cannot  re- 
member that  he  ever  argued.  He  set  stand- 
ards for  himself —and  they  were  somehow 
catching. 

I  CANNOT  imagine  that  communists  would 
have  gotten  anywhere  within  the  radius  of 
his  influence.  He  would  not  have  hated 
them  —he  hated  sin,  but  never  sinners.  He 
would  not  have  closed  his  mind  to  the 
evils  they  denounced— he  was  as  sensitive 
to  injustice,  and  to  all  attempts  to  push 
anyone  into  a  cruel  inferiority,  as  though 
it  had  happened  to  himself.  But  he  was 
absolutely  allergic  to  demagogy,  or  to 
Utopian  ideas  that  life  and  society  could  be 
transformed  by  the  application  of  any  me- 
chanical system,  or  that  good  could  be  ac- 
cr)mi)lished  by  evil  and  violent  means.  He 
knew  the  root  of  all  is  in  man  in  his  rela- 
tion to  Ci<x\  and  to  his  fellow  men.  He  did 
not  even  grasp  for  himself  the  reality  of 
V)cial  differences.  He  treated  the  |KK)rest 
muri)  workman  with  exactly  the  same 
crjurlesy  he  extended  to  the  rich  or  famous. 


miring  achievement 
of  all  kinds,  admiring  heroes  and  great 
characters;  admiring  beauty  and  goodness, 
and  truth;  admiring  the  well-plowed  field, 
the  tended  forest,  the  bird  song,  the  stars, 
the  pattern  of  a  snowflake— the  wonder 
and  mystery  of  life— the  wonder  and  mys- 
tery of  birth  and  growth  and  death. 

And  always  opposing  to  evil,  the  positive. 
Not  even  weeping  for  one's  sins  and  errors; 
just  recognizing  them,  seeking  forgive- 
ness; and  beginning  over  again— a  new  life, 
every  morning,  every  day.  Not  perpetually 
denouncing  evil,  to  blow  it  up  in  every- 
body's mind,  but  proclaiming  "glad  tid- 
ings, of  great  joy,"  knowing  that  the  tiny 
light  of  one  candle  is  stronger  than  all 
darkness. 

I  think  my  father  was  an  exceptional 
soul.  But  in  thousands  of  homes  through- 
out this  country  are  mothers  and  fathers 
and  citizens  who  every  day  are  helping  to 
build  and  rebuild  our  great  home,  without 
doinn  much  beyond  their  daily  work;  never 
seeing  their  names  in  the  newspapers;  but 
simply  radiating  from  themselves  warmth, 
confidence,  belief,  trust,  decency  and 
courage.  They  make  the  human  climate 
of  America;  they  too  modest  even  to 
think  it  are  helping  fulfill  Walt  Whit- 
man's vision  of  "a  city  invincible  to  the 
attacks  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
earth,"  because  it  is  "the  New  City  of 
Friends."  I  IIK  KM) 
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•  •  •  in  these  elever  new 

HEART-5HAPEP 

ALUMINUM 

UVER  PANS ! 


with  the  paper  disc  from 
inside  a  can  of  Swift' ning 

(or  red  portion  of  unwinding  band) 


■  They're  new!  They're  a  marvelous 
bargain!  They're  made  of  fine  quahty 
aluminum  that  will  wear  and  wear  for 
years ! 

//earf-shaped  layer  pans!  With  them 
and  marvelous  Swift' nitig  you'll  turn 
out  cakes  to  dream  about. 

Pure,  snowy-white  Swift'ning  con- 
tains an  exclusive  quick-mix  ingredient 
for  lighter,  lovelier  cakes.  And  tests 
prove  it  makes  flakier  pies  than  any 
other  all-purpose  shortening. 

Swift'ning  gives  you  crisp,  digestible 
fried  foods.  Swift'ning  is  extra  nutri- 
tious. It  keeps  without  refrigeration. 
Get  wonderful  Swift'ning  today  and 
send  for  your  heart-shaped  pans! 


CLIP  THIS  ORDER  BLANK!  SEND  FOR  YOUR  CAKE  PANS  NOW! 


Swift'ning,  Dept.  F,  Box  6365,  Chicago  77,  III. 


1 


Swift'ning  is  the 
trade-mark  for  Swift  & 
Company's  Shortening. 


cooks  are  $witcliin^  to^wiftfiinj 


Please  send  me  my  set  of  two  Heart-Sliaped  alumi- 
num Layer  Cake  Pans,  and  folder  of  Special  Occa- 
sion Cake  Recipes.  I  enclose  75^  in  coins  and  paper 
disc  from  inside  a  can  of  Swift'ning  or  red  portion  of 
unwinding  band.  (Allow  up  to  3  weeks  for  delivery.  Offer  is 
good  only  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Void  in  any  slate,  or  subdivision 
thereof,  where  prohibit(!d.  taxed  orotherwi.se  restricted.  Offer 
expires  December  31,  1949,  or  when  supply  is  exhausted.) 
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It's  a  delicious  secret  ! 

Only  tve  know  the  wondrous  touch  of  bakery  magic  that 
keeps  two  chocolate  cookies  crisper  when  spread  with 
velvety  cream  filling!  It's  the  reason  «o  other  English  Style 
cookies  have  the  tender  firmness  and  cool,  cool 
flavor  of  Sunshine  HYDROX. 
Try  them  today  —  and  see! 
Your  grocer  has  them  in  the 
pantry  package  or  handy 
cellophane  bag. 


Sunshine 

HYDROX 

CREAM -FILLED 

CHOCOLATE  COOKIES 

in  the  pantry  package  or 
handy  cellophane  tag  /' 


Ihf  Thmisand  Wmdow  Bateries  of  ^(^"'1'''  |T  © 


(Conlinued  from  Page  14) 
couldn't  be  a  matter  of  who's  going  to 
get  that  diamond  ring,  could  it? 


RKPRINTED  COURTESY  THE 
SATl'RDAY  EVENING  POST 


"f^ery  funny!  I  ivould  have  to  pick 
a  man  tvith  a  sense  of  humor!" 

"/  guess  a  sense  of  humor  is  what 
Husbands  tell  each  other  their  wives 
haven't  got." 

So  says  Ogtlen  Nash  in  VERSUS, 
his  latest  rullertion  of  verses. 

"  A  man  in  pajamas  after  nine 
Transgresses  the  housewife's  Party 
Line." 

"A  commuter  is  one  who  never  knows 
how  a  show  comes  out  because  he 
has  to  leave  early  to  catch  a  train  to 
get  him  back  to  the  country  in  time 
to  catch  a  train  to  bring  him  back  to 
the  city." 

"Middle  age  is  when  you've  met  so  many 
people  that  every  new  person  you 
meet  reminds  you  of  someone  else. 

And  when  golfers'  stomachs  escape 
either  over  or  under  their  belts. 

It's  when  you  gulp  oysters  without 
bothering  to  look  for  pearls. 

Ami  your  offspring  cannot  but  snicker 
when  you  refer  to  your  classmates 
as  boys  and  your  bridge  partners  as 
girls. 

It's  when  you  wouldn't  visit  Fred  Allen 
or  the  Aga  Khan  if  it  meant  sleep- 
ing on  a  .sofa  or  a  cot. 

And  your  mo.st  exciting  moment  is  when 
your  shoelace  gets  tangled  and  you 
wonder  whether  if  you  yank  it,  it 
will  come  clean  or  harden  into  a 
concrete  knot. 

And  Al  Capone  and  Babe  Ruth  and 
Scott  Fitzgerald  are  as  remote  as 
the  Roman  emperors, 

And  you  spend  your  Saturday  after- 
noons buying  wedding  presents  for 
the  daughters  of  your  contemporers." 


How  the  Vietorian  Age  got  that  way 
is  what  Me  gleaned  between  the  Unes 
<.f  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PRINCE  CON- 
SORT. b>  Rager  h  ulford.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  I  heme  of  !V1r.  Fulford's  ex- 
«-enent  biography,  «>oneerned  as  it  is 
with  Albert's  important  but  hitherto 
iiegleeled  place  in  Knglish  polities. 
Itiil  in  spite  of  the  fa<>t  that  the  poli- 
ties ar<- enorniousl>  illuminating,  the 
l><-rsonalities — for  \tomen  readers  at 
aii>  rat( — o\ertop  tin-iii. 

Victoria's  court,  before  Albert  stepjK'd 
into  it,  was  far  from  the  formal  respecta- 
ble collection  we  had  always  assumed  it 
to  be.  The  Lord  Chamberlain,  Conyng- 
ham,  whose  wife  was  a  Paget,  had  his 
mistress  installed  as  housekeeper  in 
iiuckingham  Palace,  and  l^)rd  Uxbridge, 
the  I-ord  Steward,  also  of  the  Paget  fac- 
tion, likewise:  had  his  mistress  in  the  pal- 
ace domestic  staff.  In  fact,  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  called  Windsor  Castle 
the  Paget Clui)  House  (the  I'agets Ix'ing, 
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FREE! 

NEW  RECIPE  BOOK 

"Dining  Delights" 
Send  namo  and  oddrott 
to  Tho  R.  T.  French  Co., 
H30  Mustard  Street, 
Rocheilor  9,  N.  Y. 


Largtit  Stiling  Prtpartd  Mutlard  in  f/ie  U.  S.  A.  loi 
(Alio  mode  In  Canada) 
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with  ihk  qaick,eant'M  aofkei 


You'll  say  it's  dreamy,  too— this  easy  way  to  make  delicious  coffee— right  In 
the  cup.  Two  cups,  or  ten  if  you  hke.  And  every  cup  just  right! 


Magically  convenient!  Just  measure  Nescafe*  to  suit 
each  taste— add  piping  hot  water  and  stir.  Coffee's  ready 
in  a  jiffy— good  coffee  — and  right  every  time.  No  guess- 
work for  strength  you  like.  No  fussing  with  messy  pot 
or  grounds. 

Wonderfully  flavorful . . .  Nescafe  has  all  the  body 
and  "lift"  of  freshly  brewed  coffee.  Nescafe  is  brewed 


by  experts . . .  stays  fresh  and  flavorful  too,  thanks  to  the 
added  carbohydrates  that  seal-in  all  that  goodness  until 
you  release  it  in  the  cup. 

Yes,  less  work  for  you,  grand  coffee  for  all— when 
you  serve  Nescafe  for  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  or  any 
time  between.  Always  keep  a  jar  handy.  Get  Nescafe 
today  — in  the  regular  size  or  big  economy  size  jar. 


♦Nescafe  (pronounced  NES-CAFAY)  is  the  exclusive  registered  trade-mark  of  The  Nestle  Company.  Inc.  to  designate  its  soluble  coflTee  product.  It  is 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  pure  soluble  coffee  and  added  carbohydrates  (dcxtrins.  maltose  and  dextrose)  added  solely  to  protect  the  flavor. 


coffet  bills, tool. 


Serve  Nescafe  as  your  regular  cof- 
fee—and save!  Even  a  small  jar 
makes  about  as  many  cups  as  a 
pound  of  ordinary  ground  coffee 
—yet  costs  less  in  actual  cash. 


BIG  ECONOMY  SIZE  JAR  SAVES  EVEN  MORE! 
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Want  a  handy  extra 

oven  in  your 
new  electric  range? 


Ask  your  Frigidaire  Dealer  fo  show  you 
the  double-oven  Electric  Range 
that  mokes  cooking  twice  as  simple! 


Lifetime  Porcelain  finish  inside  and  out  for  permanent  beauty .' 


Double-quick  dinners  are  so  much  easier 
to  get  with  the  double-oven  Frigidaire 
Electric  Range!  Ask  your  Frigidaire 
Dealer  to  prove  to  you  how  much  time 
you'll  save  when  you  can  bake  and  broil 
electrically  at  the  same  time  —  or  when 
you  can  bake,  broil  or  roast  a  double 
quantity  of  food  using  both  ovens  at  once. 

And  what  grand  big  ovens  they  are ! 
The  exclusive  Frigidaire  Evenizer  assures 
even  heat  distribution  — the  extra -thick 
insulation  keeps  the  heat  in  the  oven 
and  out  of  the  kitchen  — and  the  porce- 
lain finished  surfaces  and  rounded  cor- 
ners make  cleaning  up  a  cinch  for  you! 

Top-of-lhe-range  coolting  is  simpler 
and  easier,  too.  '^'ou  just  cook  your  regu- 

Listen  to  Frigidaire's  New  Lum  and  Abner  Show,  Sunday  nights,  on  your  Columbia  Station. 

FRIGIDAIRE 

Electric  Ranges 


lar  way  — hut  get  better  results  than  ever 
with  the  5  exact  controlled  heats  pro- 
vided by  each  of  the  Frigidaire  Radian- 
tube  Surface  Cooking  Units. 

Visit  your  Frigidaire  Dealer  today  — 

let  him  show  you  more  of  the  special 
advantages  of  this  Frigidaire  Electric 
Range  — one  of  eight  different  models. 
Ask  for  a  demonstration,  too,  of  other 
Frigidaire  appliances  for  better  kitchens 
and  laundries,  including  the  Frigidaire 
Refrigerator  and  the  Frigidaire  All- 
Porcelain  Automatic  Washer. 

Find  dealer's  name  m  Classified  Phone 
Directory.  Or  write,  Frigidaire  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Dayton  1,  Ohio.  In 
Canada,  Leaside  12,  Ontario. 


The  broiUr't  high-«p**d  —  and 

wai«l-high>  Aii'l  the  (-xtr-j 
detfp  broiler  p;in  with  smoke- 
lens  type  grid  hroilt  ((XxJs 
easily.  AIw  doutjlcn  as  a 
roasting  pan  and  in  vet. 


Now  it't  a  tmall  ov«n  — now 

jl  itn'H  Tripl<--I)iily 
'J  hcrnii/.<-r  ih  ;id;i|)l;il;lc  to 
your  needs- a»a  Biir(;icc  unit, 
a  bakine  or  warming  oven,  or 
deep  well  cooker. 


Really  automatic  cooking  — 

Willi  Ihi-  C'ook-M,-r,lcr  O.cii 
Cloc  k  Control !  Move  t  wo 
knobs  arirl  flip  a  lever  —  the 
oven  turns  on,  turns  off  auto- 
mat icully. 


(ConlinKfit  from  I'agc  16) 
apparently,  no  better  tlian  they  should 
be).  Albert,  however,  once  he  got  into 
his  stride,  put  a  stop  to  all  this  and  a  lot 
more.  And  the  impact  of  his  righteous 
indignation  still  resounds  in  every  re- 
spectable home  and  in  nearly  every 
moral  precept,  of  England  and  America. 

Poor  Albert!  He  had  already  had  his 
troubles  with  an  extravagant  and  lighl- 
minded  father.  "If  you  could  restrain 
Papa  from  constantly  asking  me  for 
money,"  he  wrote  home  from  England  to  a 
friend  in  Germany,  "I should  be  grateful." 

Albert  wan  not  popular  in  (lie  curly 
(lays,  except  with  his  (^ii<-cn.  "Dis- 
creet, clojimat  i<'.  and  a  di«-triiiaire,  he 
Iackc<l  the  lijjhlness  tt(  totich  and 
ineonse(|iien<'<*  Mhi<*han  I'^n^izhshinaii 
liked  and  understood."  IVIr.  I'ldlord 
explains.  "I'e«  men  can  have  had  a 
srealer  eomman<l  of  t he  hroniidc  than 
had  the  Frin<'e.  The  obvious  fell  from 
his  pen  in  soporific'  profusion.  .  .  .  ih- 
approached  the  vtritin;:  table  as  if  it 
were  a  pew  in  ehiirc'h."' 

But  how  Victoria  adored  him!  And 
how  surely  he  guided  the  reins  which 
she  held  in  those  little  white  hands! 
By  the  time  he  died,  the  country 
adored  him  too,  and  abandoned  itself  to 
mourning.  The  blanket  of  conformity 
had  covered  them  all,  and  only  a  few 
remembered  their  earlier  disapproval. 
Lord  Orford,  an  eccentric  Norfolk  no- 
bleman, was  one  of  the  exceptions.  On 
hearing  of  the  death,  he  at  once  changed 
into  his  brightest  clothes,  to  express  his 
pleasure  that  at  least  one  foreigner  was 
safely  out  of  the  way.  But  we  do  not 
want  to  mislead:  this  is  a  serious  as 
well  as  an  entertaining  book,  and  a  work 
of  fine  scholarship.  In  spite  of  the  scat- 
tered remarks  quoted  here,  Mr.  Fulford 
held  his  subject  in  highest  esteem. 


A  good  malaprop,  says  Goodman 
Ace,  radio  specialist  in  malaprops, 
should  have  a  special,  bchind-the- 
lines  kind  of  humor.  Like  the  woman 
who  talks  on  and  on  about  nothing: 
"She  monotonizes  the  conversation.'" 
And  the  man  who  had  to  get  up  very 
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'"lusletnl  oj  counting  sheep,  why  not 
try  intafiiitittg  it's  lime  to  gel  itp?" 

early  in  the  morning:  "lie  got  up  at 
the  crank  of  dawn."  An«l  the  girl 
whose  coming-out  party  ended  in  a 
free-for-all  vt  hen  she  made  her  "<le- 
bris."  Insomnia  is  "minti  over  mat- 
tress.'* an<l  lher«-  are  a  million  others, 
"too  humorous  to  mention."  (It*s  a 
question  hou  I'rince  Albert  vtould 
liav«-  taken  these!) 


CitEAM  llli.l..  by  Letvis  C.annelU 

is  a  lovely  book  about  the  home  in  Con- 
necticut the  author  bouj^ht  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  About  the  seasons  that 
rounded  the  years  out,  the  birds  that 
nested  near  by,  the  flowers  that  pros- 
pered in  tlie  garden  that  Ix-wis  and 
Ruth  i)lanted,  the  wild  flowers  that 
they  brouglit  in  from  llie  woods,  the 
neighbors,  tlic  weather,  the  work  and 
fun.  It  was  a  week-end  hotiie  for  two 
busy  jK-opie,  and  the  exact  o|)posile  in 

((  '(inliminl  iin  I'liiy  -  I) 


Model  4-D:  Chromium, 
enamel  trim;  uphol. 
stered  sect  end  back 


a  convenient 
ladder  f:;°?.H: 

locking,  rub- 
ber-treaded steps.  Presto! 
It's  a  sturdy,  steady,  six 
leg  ladder  for  safer  climb- 
ing. Handy — easy  to  use 
any  place  in  the  house. 


I 


dcom 


ifertable 


^ /-V /^.^  Swingthesteps 
^'^(TfKj  beneath  the 
seat  ...  or  use 
them  as  a  footrest.  Either 
way,  you're  sitting  pretty! 
Upholstered  seat  and  form- 
fit  back  lighten  tiring  tasks. 


I 


ghten 


four  smart  models  L. 

your  work — brighten  your  home — with  a 
COSCO  "two-in-one"  Step  Stool.  Four  all- 
metal  models,  five  gay  colors.  Other  CoscO 
Stools  for  every  purpose,  every  purse,  $2.95 
to  $16.75.  At  leading  department,  fura 
iture,  appliance  and  hardware  stores 
HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

COLUMBUS,  INDIANA  • 


I 


Also  makers  of  r^Tj 
utility  Tiblos  1^ 
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Visit  your  Youngstown  Kitchen  dealer  and  see  this  gleaming,  white-enameled  steel  beauly— exactly  as  illustrated.  It's  so  easy  to  own! 

"Pream  kitchens  with  wtsloed-hc  price 


lUtiful  66"  twin-bowl  Kitolienaider-IMullin- 
r  Combination  (one  of  10  models).  Disliwash- 
and  food  preparation  are  wonderfully  easy. 
!  drawers,  two  huge  compartments.  One-piece 
of  finest,  acid-resisting  porcelain  enamel.  Spar- 
K  white  finish  blends  perfectly  with  modern 
liances  and  any  wall  and  floor  color  scheme. 


There's  more  pleasure  for  your  family  in  a  Youngs- 
town Kitehen  than  any  other  home  equipment. 
A  gorgeous  kitchen  of  lifetime,  white-enameled  steel 
that's  just  right  jor  you  is  created  by  arranging  a 
Youngstown  Kitchenaidcr  cabinet  sink  with  base  and 
wall  cabinets  and  accessories.  No  costly  remodeling! 
This  month  Youngstown  dealers  arc  featuring  (he 
lovely  kitehen  shown  above.  Stop  in  and  S(-(>  the  work- 
saving,  48"  twin-bowl  Kitchenaidcr  with  laundry- 
deep  second  bowl  (11").  Note  the  lavish  storage 
space,  wide  work  areas  .  .  .  the  "extra  touches" 
you're  sure  to  want.  Then  you'll  know  it's  Youngs- 


town for  you.  whether  you  build  or  remodel. 

The  price  is  like  a  wish  come  true.  A  Youngstown 
Kitchen  costs  only  a  FEW  DOLLARS  a  uu)nth, 
financing  through  dealer  or  bank.  A'o  iroiidcr 
Yoiingstonm  is  the  unquestioiwd  kitchen  leader! 

To  learn  the  name  of  a  nearby  factory-traiiu-d  dealer, 
call  Western  Union  by  number  and  ask  for  Operator 
25  .  .  .  or  send  cou])on. 

MULLINS  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

WARREN,  OHIO 
World's    Largest    Makers    of    Steel  Kitchens 


BY  MULLINS 


e  magic!  Mullinaider electric gar- 
e  disposer  shreds  food  waste,  sends 
iown  the  drain.  Fits  all  Kitchen- 
Ts.  Safe,  simple  operation.  Ask 
FREE   home  demonstration. 


See  the  swinfrinf;  mixing-faucet  and 
speedy  rin.se  spray.  Spray  reaches  all 
parts  of  sink  lop.  Great  for  disliwash- 
ing  and  cleaning  \cgetal)les.  'typical 
Youngstown  value.  See  your  (lealer! 


GET  THIS  EXCITING  BOOKLET! 

20  pages  featuring  bcautffiil 
Youngstown  Kitchens  in  color. 
Full  details  of  ^'oungstown  units 
and  tips  on  arranging  a  new 
kitchen.  Knelose  10c  in  cash. 
No  stamps,  please. 


I  plan  to  build 

I  plan  to  remodel 

I  want  a  free  home  demon- 


SEND  COUPON  TOOAVI 

Youngstown  Kitchens 
Mullins  Manufacturing  Corporation 
Dept.  L-649,  Warren,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  your  Youngstown  Kitchen  booklet.  I  enclose  10c  in  cash, 
to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 


□ 

NAME 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 

□ 

ADDRESS 

□ 

CITY 

ZONE 

COUNTY 

STATE 
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"That  Prell  tube  is  terrific 
in  the  shower  — no  bottles 
or  jars  to  break!  And  man  — 
what  Prell  does  to 
unsightly  dandruff  .  .  .  ! " 
says  William  Bcndix, 
star  of  the  radio  show  and 
Universal-International's  film 
"The  Life  of  Riley." 


PRELL  REMOVES  DANDRUFF  IN  AS  LITTLE  AS  3  MINUTES 
LEAVES  YOUR  HAIR  SOFTER,  LOVELIER,  MORE  RADIANT! 


Doctors'  examinations  proved  Prell— with  its  exclusiv-e  formula 
and  its  amazing  patented  cleansing  ingredient— removes 
unsightly  dandruff  in  as  little  as  3  minutes!  And  your  hair  shines  with 
radiance  after  Prell !  It's  more  radiant  than  with  any  soap  shampoo 
known  .  .  .  more  radiant— in  hardest  water— than  with  any  leading 
cream  shampoo!  So  soft,  too,  vet  so  easy  to  set,  to  curl,  to  manage. 

Economical !  Prell  goes  farther  than  any  other  known  shampoo, 
because  it's  more  concentrated.  No  messy  jars  or  breakable  bottles 
either  — with  that  handy  tube!  Get  a  large  size  tube  of  this 
Radiant *Cremc  shampoo  toda\  —  ail  \'our  family  will  love  it! 


Meg  Randall  — "Babs"  in 
"  I  he  l.ife  of  Riley"  film- 
loves  Prell  for  hair  glamor. 
"My  hair  shines  wiili 
radiance  after  Prell  -  and 
it's  so  manageable !  " 
she  says  enthusiastically. 


Created  by  Procter  &  Gamble 
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I  refused  to 
look  old  at  40 ! 


It's  all  right  to  "be  your  age," 
but  you  won't  look  it  in  your  new 
Spirella  foundation  garment.  Made 
to  your  individual  requirements  on 
Spirella's  exclusive  designing  prin- 
ciple, it  lets  you  bend  and  twist  as 
you  please  because  it  lifts  as  nature 
intended,  upward  and  backward  for 
a  naturally  beautiful,  active  figure. 

You'll  get  a  preview  of  things 
Spirella  does  in  die  privacy  of  your 
home,  when  the  Spirella  Corsetiere 
takes  your  measurements  over  the 
patented  Spirella  Modeling  Gar- 
ment. Your  individual  Spirella  fits 
like  your  skin!  Doesn't  ride  up,  or 
constrict  at  the  waist.  Doesn't  pull 
on  hose  supporters.  Famous  Spirella 
stay  holds  its  shape  and j)w<r  shape 
longer,  too!  Don't  let  your  figure 
make  you  old  .  .  .  you  can  look, 
act,  and  feel  years  younger  with 
Spirella's  help! 

For  the  name  of  your  local 
Spirella  Corsetiere,  write  The 
Spirella  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  L-6, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  (In  Canada, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.) 


Press  down  on  stomach.  Now  lower  your  hands 
That's  the  cramped  feel-  and  lift  lip!  That's  like 
ing  of  ordinary  garments      Spirella's  allday  comfort 


Spirella 


(Continued  from  Page  IH) 
every  way  of  Mr.  Blandings'  Dream 
House.  The  tale  of  the  Gannetts'  experi- 
ences is  leisurely,  peaceful,  humorous. 

After  Lewis  Gannett  had  lM>upht  his 
house,  hclearned  that  his  preat-preal- 
grandfalherhad  also  hved  there  on  t  lie 
sam«'  hill.  And  l>y  some  seienlifi«'all>' 
a«-furalc  de<liielins:.  he  works  out  the 
srone  in  nature  as  his  an<-eslor  saw 
it  —  lh«' di(T<Tenl  trees  that  arfw  there 
then.  iIk'  ('handles  that  had  o<<  iirre<l 
in  \\e<-ds  and  llcmers  and  sliruhs — as 
neat  a  |)ie«-e  of  historical  l>otany  as 
you  ean  find  anywhere. 


Lesser  Crossroads,  by  Andrew  D. 
Mellirk,  Jr.,  is  anolher  kind  of  account 
of  an  ancestor  and  fioiv  he  lived.  It  is  a  re- 
creation of  the  18th  century  in  northern 
Sew  Jersey:  the  Revolution  in  minia- 
ture. General  Washington  marching 
through  to  Morristown  at  the  head  of  his 
small  force,  the  redcoats  not  far  aivay, 
and  the  Hessians  and  the  Delaivare  River. 
Best  of  all  are  the  titbits  of  daily  living, 
such  as  boiling  tea  well,  throwing  away 
the  liquid  and  eating  the  tea  leaves  ivith 
butter;  and  cooking  sausages  in  chocolate 
sauce.  The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  at  the 
time  teas  a  Tory,  and  the  illegitimate  son 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  into  the  bargain. 
The  great  Tory  stronghold  teas  Brooklyn. 
And  it  took  six  days  by  water  to  get  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York. 


The  10  books  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
publishers,  influenced  American  thought 
most  progressively  in  1948,  and  from 
ivhich  the  $1000  Gutenberg  Award  was 
chosen,  are: 

Crusade  in  Europe, 

hy  Diiight  D.  Eisenhower 
Cry,  the  Beloved  Country, 

hy  Alan  Pa  ton 

Education  in  a  Divided  World, 

by  James  Bryant  Conant 
The  Gathering  Storm, 

by  W  inston  Churchill 
The  Naked  and  the  Dead, 

by  Norman  Mailer 
No  Place  to  Hide, 

by  David  Bradley 
Our  Plundered  Planet, 

i»v  Fairfield  Osborn 
Road  to  Survival, 

by  William  Vogi 

Roosevelt  and  Hopkins, 

by  Robert  E.  Sheru-ood 
Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human 
Male, 

by  Kinsey,  Pomeray  ami  .Martin . 

The  aivard  went  to  Roosevelt  and 
Hopkins, 


How  to  Tf.u.  the  Birds  From 
the  Flowers,  by  Robert  It  illiama 
If  ood,  is  a  book  that  might  just  possibly 
be  on  your  shelf  of  old  wcll-thumbcd 
children's  books.  It  came  out  in  1917, 
and  we've  never  known  child  or  grownup 
who,  seeing  it,  hasn't  been  entranced. 


The  age  of  specialization  in  cookbooks 
has  come.  Now  ire  have  The  Art  ok 
Fish  Cookery,  hy  Milo  Miloratlo- 
lirh.  1 1  has  eighty-five  Lobster  recipes,  to 
say  nothing  of  Hake  and  Praivns  and  Eels 
and  disk  and  Buffalo  Fish  and  Black 
Drum  and  Albacore  and  Alewife  Roe. 
No  home  adjacent  to  water  can  afford  to 
be  ivithout  it.  and  in  other  homes  they  can 
dream,  can't  they?  Seriously,  it  is  a 
splendid  cookbook. 


of  8  o'ePock  Vn  Tt^e  morning]'' 


/.  "For  a  busy  day,  I  love  my  chic  en- 
semble in  contrasting  woolens  with  its 
matching  bonnet.  And,  of  course,  I  rely 
on  gentler,  even  more  effective  Odorono 
Cream  .  .  .  hccausr  I  hmw  it  protects  me 
from  perspiration  and  odor  a  lull  21  hours!'' 

New  Odorono  .Cream  brings  you  an  im- 
proved new  fonnula  in  a  bright  new  pack- 
age. Slays  creamy  smooth  too  .  .  .  even  if 
vou  lea\  c  the  cap  off  for  weeks! 


2.  "For  a  brilliant  evening,  1  n  riiove  the 
jacket  and  hal.  and  jtrolo!  My  dress  turns 
inlo  a  new  ofi'-llie-sliouider  formal!  I'm 
confident  of  iiiv  charm  all  evening,  too, 
thanks  to  new  Odorono  Cream  .  .  .  because 
I  fiiul  it  irii  es  me  the  most  eff'ectire  protection 
I  vc  (  ler  Lnoit  ii!' 


It  neser  harms  line  fabrics,  and  is  so 
gentle  you  can  use  it  right  after  shaving! 
You'll  find  it  the  perfect  deodorant. 


and  odor  a  ^GC  24  ^ 


{Now  in  neiv  2oi  and  50(  sizes,  plus  tax) 
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FROM  THIS  ONE  LEMON  RECIPE! 


Jaded  taste  buds  wake  up  quick  when  you  spring  one 
of  these  Sunkist  salad  dressings  on  your  family! 

The  thing  that  makes  these  seven  dressings  so  ap- 
petizing is  that  they  begin  with  that  magical  in- 
gredient, fresh  lemon  juice!  No  other  ingredient 
gives  the  subtlety  and  quality  of  flavor  that  fresh 
lemon  juice  provides.  And  — perhaps  because 
lemons  have  a  freshness  that  onlv  nature  can  give 


—nothing  else  does  so  much  to  bring  out  the  gar- 
den freshness  of  greens,  vegetables  and  fruits. 

You'll  like  these  dressings,  too,  because  they're  so 
easy.  Start  using  them  on  your  salads  now,  to 
spark  up  your  family's  interest  in  these  health- 
giving  foods.  And  don't  forget— fresh  lemon  itself 
adds  a  lot  of  health  to  salads  by  contributing  its 
own  rich  store  of  vitamins. 


Sunkist  French  Dressing 

Vi  cup  fresh  lemon  juice        '/»  cup  salad  oil 
1  tsp.  salt        2  tbsp.  sugar 

Mix  together.  Then,  with  this  delicious 
French  dressing  as  a  base,  make  any  of  the 
.even  variations  bv  adding  ingredients  as 
listed  at  right.  To  have  salad  greens  extra 
crisp,  chill  them  in  ice  water  with  1  tbsp. 
lemon  juice  added.  Serve  salads  cold. 
Add  dressing  just  before  serving. 


Want  to  make  salads 
more  enticing?  vary 
the  flavor  these  easy, 
appetizing  ways: 

Using  '/j  cup  -Stmkist  Frt-ncli 
dressing  as  a  base,  creale  tlie  vari- 
ation you  want  by  addinj;  injiredi- 
ents  as  follows: 

\^  For  Combination  I'cffvlnble 
Salads^  illustrated  at  left  I. 
I'se  dressin;;  plain,  or  add  Vi 
tsp.  paprika,  V2  tsp.  celery 
seed,  '/o  tsp.  mustard. 

2,  For  Green  Salads  and  Quar- 
tered Firm  Head  Lettuce. 
Add  2  rounded  tbsp.  crum- 
bled R o (] u e f o r t  or  Bleu 
cheese.  Mix  thoroughly. 

3,  For  Fruit  Salads.  Add  I'i 
tbsp.  red  jelly  and  1  ibsp. 
sieved  cream  cheese.  (When- 
ever you  use  apple,  banana 
or  avocado  slices  in  a  salad,  a 
quick  dip  in  lemon  juice  will 
keep  them  from  darkening.  I 

4,  For  Fish  Salads.  Add  2  tbsp. 
each  finely  cut  water  cress 
and  cucumber.  Marinate  fish 
in  basic  French  dressing  until 
well  seasoned  before  serving. 

5^  For  Orange,  Pear,  Banana 
Salad.  Add  1  tbsp.  each  fine- 
ly cut  mint  leaves  and  mara- 
schino cherries. 

For  H'aldorf  or  Mixed  Fruit 
Salads.  Add  Vi  cup  finely 
chopped  nuts. 

7  For  Orange  Ambrosia  Salad. 
Add  '  2  *'up  toasted  almonds, 
shredded. 

For  scores  of  wonderful  new  reci- 
pes, send  for  that  famous  Sunkist 
Lemon  Recipe  Book.  Free.  Write 
Sunkist.  Sec.  206,  Box  2706,  Ter- 
minal Annex,  Los  Angeles  S-l,  Cal. 


A 


Sunkist 
Lemons 


0. 


Yes— but  what's  the  use  of 
waiting?  Any  time  is  the 
right  time  for  the  most  healthful 
rcfrc-iher  of  them  all.  Here's  a 
new  wortk-saving  way  to  make  it: 

•Siiiecze  a  dozen  or  more  lemonii. 
Add  sugar.  .Stir  until  diisfilved. 
F'lJt  in  covered  glass  jar  (not 
tm-tal  or  enarnel)  in  refrigera- 
tor. Juice  keeps  fresh  flavor  for 
rl.)  V.  I'l-i'i  .ll  mo  - 1   ri  >.  .  1 1  mi  i  n  . 


/ 


Lemonade's  ready  any  lime- 
add  ice  and  water. 


just 


Time  now  for  iced  tea,  too.  .Serve 
a  generous  lemon  werlge  with 
every  glass. 

FRESH  lEMONS  PROVIDE 
VERY  SPECIAL  HEALTH  VALUES 

Krcsli  leiiioiii  not  ordy  supply 
valuable  amounts  of  vitamin  |{, 
liot  .dio  rare  vitamin  I',  and  are 


among  the  richest  sources 
vitamin  C.  Ksscntial  for  youthful 
energy,  sound  teeth  and  gums, 
vitamin  C  is  absent  from  most 
foods,  scarce  in  most  others 
need  it  daily.  Fresh  lemons  arc 
iniiKirtunt  to  health. 

Frir  the  best  lemons,  get  Sunkist 
in  Iradernarkrd  wrappers.  Finest 
from  14,.j()0  cooperating  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona  citrus  groner-,. 
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HI  Ml.M  ArF.\IN<k  UKHANTM K.NT 
EI»ITKI»  U\    >I.VIt(..\ltKT  II  l«  Ki:V 


UNMARRIED  MOTHERS ... 


Better  Maternity  Homes 

By  Mar|{ar«>t  Hickov 


HARSH  intolerance  i#  still  the  portion  of  the  unmarried  mother 
and  her  child.  Many  girls  fearful  of  society's  penalties  seek 
assistance  far  from  home  and  at  a  time  when  thev  are  least 
able  to  make  a  wise  decision.  As  a  result  they  are  frequently  vic- 
tims of  furtive  living,  bad  medical  care  and  heartless  treatment  bv 
unlicensed  agencies  snatching  for  adoptable  children. 

Twelve  states,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  several  large 
cities,  now  issue  birth  cards  designed  to  protect  the  babv  from  the 
label  of  illegitimacy.  But  most  communities  continue  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  first  step  in  helping  the  babv  born  out  of  wedlock 
should  be  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  mother.  For  the  good  of 
both  the  baby  and  herself  the  unmarried  mother  needs  the  same 
kindly,  efficient  care  that  all  mothers  should  have. 

Hflp  Through  Aulhorizt'd  Avfitfifm 

An  expectant  mother  who  does  not  know  of  a  social  agencv  to 
help  her  in  planning  for  herself  and  the  baby  can  obtain  advice 
from  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  if  she  lives  in  a  city.  Or  she 
can  consult  the  countv  department  of  welfare  if  she  lives  in  a 
rural  area  or  small  town.  Thev  will  refer  her  to  an  appropriate  so- 
cial agencv,  where  interviews  and  guidance  will  be  on  an  indi- 
vidual and  strictly  confidential  basis.  The  assistance  of  these 
agencies  assures  girls  of  good  medical  care  under  approved  aus- 
pices and  protects  them  from  the  pitfalls  to  be  encountered  by 
acting  through  unauthorized  sources. 

If  a  girl  can't  aft'ord  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  care  during  preg- 
nancy, and  particularly  if  she  is  thinking  of  placing  her  baby  for 
adoption,  the  necessary  arrangements  generally  can  be  maile 
more  readily  in  her  own  state,  according  to  the  L.  S.  Children's 
Bureau.  "The  girl  who  plans  to  give  her  baby  up  wants  to  be  sure 
that  it  will  receive  good  care,  and  placement  through  an  approved 
social  agencv  will  help  to  insure  this,  '  the  bureau  says. 

KmphuMH  an  Mothvr's  J^'fll-itfinv 

The  Salvation  Armv,  one  of  the  first  oi^anizations  to  give 
asvlum  to  unmarried  mothers,  is  now  one  of  the  most  active  in 
departing  from  the  rescue  type  of  institution  and  adopting  the 
newer  and  sounder  methods  of  hospital  and  home  care.  The 
Army's  35  homes  provide  temporary  security  and  the  best  possi- 
ble medical  services  for  the  expectant  nw>ther  who  doesn't  have  a 
wedding  ring.  Services  in  the  48  Florence  Oittenton  homes  in- 
clude a  variety  of  educational  and  recreational  activities  from 
which  girls  mav  choose  according  to  their  interests.  In  some 
homes  classes  in  sewing,  nutrition,  first  aid,  homemaking  and 
similar  subjects  are  held  under  volunteer  leadership  from  the 
American  Red  Cross,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and 
other  community  resources. 

lirnup  m'nrk 

"Belonging"  in  a'group,  the  feeling  of  acceptance,  is  often  a 
big  factor  in  helping  girls  adjust  to  the  home  and  to  their  own  situ- 
ations. In  a  survey  of  homes  caring  for  1800  girls,  the  National 
Committee  on  Services  to  Unmarried  Parents  found  group  work 
most  effective  when  based  on  the  individual  interests  of  the  girls 
and  when  the  girls  themselves  have  a  part  in  planning.    THK  end 

This  expectant  mother  enjoys  seclusion  and  good  medical  care  at 
Booth  Memorial  Hospital.  From  her  bedroom  window  she  looks 
hopefully  upon  the  outside  world  to  which  she  later  will  return. 


Salvation  Irmy  Care 


FOl  R  girls  stood  in  a  darkened  door\\  ay  and  looked  across  the  hall,  through 
dimity  curtains  on  the  glass  doors  leading  to  the  hospital  wing  of  the  reil 
brick  mansion.  They  saw  a  still,  w  hite  figure  being  wheeled  on  a  cart  from 
the  labor  room  to  the  delivery  room,  and  they  watched  as  the  obstetrician 
hurried  in. 

''Gee.  poor  Betsy,"  said  Marjorie,  17.  '  I  was  with  her  in  the  recreation 
room.  She  wouldn't  admit  she  was  having  labor  pains  and  then  she  started  to 
cry.  She  kept  saving,  "Oh,  my  poor  baby  1' " 

The  girls  were  new  residents  of  Booth  Memorial  Hospital,  the  hilltop  house 
in  Pittsburgh  w  here  the  Salvation  Army  last  year  cared  for  I'M)  unwed  mothers. 
There  are  2.5  girls  there  now. 

Nervous  about  Betsy  and  about  themselves,  the  newcomers  trooped  uji- 
stairs  to  find  Maj.  Ruth  Evangeline  Kimball,  a  trained  social  worker,  who  is 
superintendent  of  the  home. 

"I  m  scared.  '  Marjorie  told  the  major.  '  How  can  I  ever  go  through  with 
this?  I'm  disgraced  all  my  life  now." 

Marjorie  ^^a^  a  bal)\  herself,  six  months  old,  when  she  first  fared  legal 
authorities.  Her  parents  were  charged  with  neglect  and  she  became  a  charge  of 
tlie  juvenile  court.  She  lived  in  institutions  and  foster  honics.^  her  life  until 
last  year.  She  was  eight  when  the  head  of  the  family  in  one  boarding  home  beat 
her  because,  holding  a  winning  ticket  in  a  raffle,  she  had  selected  a  satin- 
gowned  doll  as  her  prize  instead  of  a  basket  of  canned  gootls.  W  hen  she  was  \r>, 
the  court  let  lier  live  with  a  married  hroliicr.  declared  later  to  be jjj^  unlit  as  the 
parents  for  whom  she  no  longer  has  c\cn  an  aiKlress.  To  get  three  iMIars  for 
drinking  moncv.  her  brother  sold  Marjorie  s  ilog  and  told  the  child  the  police 
had  taken  it. 

Major  Kimball  knew  all  these  facts.  She  listened  while  Marjorie  told  the 
rest — how.  as  a  16-vear-old  who  had  never  even  liad  a  dale,  she  became  in- 
volved with  a  man  twice  her  age. 

"I  guess  it  was  because  he  paid  attention  to  me."  Marjorie  said,  "and  when 
he  said  all  tht)se  nice  things  I  believed  him.  Tlie  case  worker  says  it's  because 
he  was  older  and  I  was  looking  for  my  father.  .  .  .  Oh,  what  will  I  do?^^  The 
button-black  (n  es  liilcd  and  she  wept.  (Cimiininil  on  Page  16  f) 


Dear^^  beloved ..  .Jrom  this  da?^ ybrward. 


The  knowing  bride  will  cherish  vour  gift  of  incomparable 
Stipercale*  .  .  .  for  you  are  giving  her  more  than  fine  sheets. 

•You  give  tradition  .  .  .  that  has  made  Wamsutta  the  trous- 
seau choice  of  six  generations  of  brides.  You  give  the  pride  which  goes  with 
the  possession  of  Supercale.  You  give  luxurious  slumber  .  ,  .  born  ot  extra 
combing,  over-200  thread-count  and  smoother  Equi-Tension  weaving. 

You  give  magnificently  .  .  . 
unforgettably  .  .  .  for  the  years. 
And  when  vou  have  Supercale 
in  your  home,  you  enjoy  the 
best  sheet  it  is  possible  to  make 
or  buy. 


Write  for  our  helpful  booklet: 
'■'•Guide for  the  Bride."  Tells  vou 
what  to  select  for  bed  and  bath. 
•Wamsutta  Mills,  Dept.  31, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

'tih'jwn  in  phoi'igraph  above  — 
gowns  of  fVamiutta  Organdy 
by  Tafel.  Halt  of  fVamnilla 
Organdy  by  John-Frederici.  Slip 
covers  and  drapery  of  Wam- 
sutta I^stcrsheer*.  Curtains  of 
Wamsutta  Batiste.  Wamsutta 
Fabrics  are  available  both  by- 
the-yard  and  in  better-  styled 
riadj-io-wear. 

*M«.  u.  ».  >■>  r. 
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I\efcrcncc  Library 

BONNETS  AND  BAGS 

HOW  many  limes  have  you  wished  for  not  one  hut  two  or  three  hright 
summer  hats  with  matching  hags  or  gloves?  One  in  red-^another  in 
stripes?  It^s  easy  enough  to  have  those  dreams  come  true.  Make  your 
own  accessories.  Be  hudget  wise  and  fashion  perfect. 


2461.  STOCKING-CAP  BERET  AND  BAG- 
ISi.  Use  a  bright  cotton — polka-dot 
pique  or  shantung. 


2463.  VKILINC;  BERET.  15e.  Easy  to 
make  from  wide-niesh  veiling 
fastened  to  ribbon  band. 


2465.  CROWNLESS  TURBAN  AND 
BAG.  15^.  Smart  in  polka-dot  silk, 
striped  pique  or  faille. 


2500.  CARRY-ALL  BAGS.  15{^.  Make 
one  in  canvas  for  swimming  dates, 
another  in  wool  for  knitting. 


2464.  WHITE  PIQUfe  BERET  AND  BAG. 
I  ^  ^    ISf*.  The  wedge-shaped  sections  are 
sewn  together  by  hand. 


2462.  FIELD-FLOWER  WREATH.  15c. 
Wreath  ties  with  ribbon.  Other  trim- 
ming ideas  included  with  pattern. 


2496.  DRAPED  BERET.  15c.  Make 
this  to  match  gloves  in  pique, 
linen  or  shantung. 


2223.  BASIC  GLOVE  PATTERN.  15<i. 
For  original  gloves,  make  your  own 
in  several  different  materials. 


2477.  CUFF  GLOVE,  lod.  So  crisp 
in  white  waffle  pique.  Or  try 
a  soft  color  in  faille. 


2424.  CORDUROY  BA<;  AND  BELT.  10(^. 

A  bright  twosome  la  wear  with  a 
simple  cotton  dress. 


OTHER  rKATI  RKK 

Lis/j  are  sent  fret  on  request.  Theygivelhetille,  number  and  priceof  all  our  booklets  and  patterns. 

2008.  List  OP  Departmental  BooKLKTS.  2076.  Things-to-Wear  Patterns. 

I'Dr  your  home,  garden,  beauty,  Aprons,  bloUHcs,  acressorips. 

cnlcrlaininK  am]  <  liild  cari'.  1S71.  Rui'ERENC'n  List  of  Knitted  and 

KiOS.  Si :ii-IJkh  HooKi.icr  I.iiikakv.  Crocuktei)  Patterns. 

rofiO.  I-isr  oi'  Journal  Hat  and  Hag  1752.  Hanoicrai  t  Pattern  List.  Tliinus 

I'ai  ikrns.  for  yiMi  lo  make  for  your  liomc, 

2.(      (  iiii  drln's  Pa  itkhns  List.  your  cliildrcn,  nilts  or  yourself. 

Wru  ill  iiliiilly  \rnil  iinynf  lhr\rbooklfl\ anil  pallerni  if  yiiu'll  i/rilrr  liy  namr  and  number.  They 
H'tll  iif  miiitrd  ttnytfhrrr  in  Ihr  Ihuleil  Staie\  and  Canada  upon  rrcftpt  of  ca\h,  check  or 
money  order.  l>o  not  ".end  •■tamped,  iiddrrwed  envelopes  or  .Savings  .Stamps,  /headers  in  all  for- 
nun  (ountrif.  \houtd  \rnd  I  nternattnnat  Krply  Coupons,  purchased  at  their  po\t  office.  I'lease 
iiddrf  .\  all  rriiur\t\  lo  the  Krference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  fhiliidel phia  5,  I'enna. 
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These  tiny 
diamonds  of  luk 


keep  co/ors  /oi/e/y 
up  to  3  times  as  long  I 


GUESS  WHICH! 

Sheer  dotted  swiss  and  organ- 
die in  peppermint  red  and 
white.  Compare  the  dress  with 
the  sample  —  guess  which  one 
has  been  Luxed! 

ANSWER: 

r/ie  sample  was  Luxed  12  fiwes 
— looks  as  lovely  as  the  dress! 


lESE  TINY  DIAMONDS  OF  lUX  ARE  ANOTHER  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  WORLD-FAMOUS  LEVER  LABORATORIES 


Believe  your  hands!  Lux  diamonds  are  milder.  If  harsh 
suds  leave  your  hands  rougli  and  dry,  think  what 
they  may  do  to  delicate  fabrics.  Colors  stay  lovely 
up  to  3  times  as  long  with  gentle  Lux  Flakes  care. 
Anything  safe  in  water  is  safe  in  Lux  Flakes. 
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arriage  Work 


By  ri.iFFonn  n.  a  bams 


Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  Slate  CoUfse. 
Depnrtmenf  of  PsYcfiolney 


I  ii<l«Tsl ;m<lin^  llir  -Male 

TT  isn"t  easv  for  women  to  understand  men.  Not 
only  do  the  two  sexes  differ  biologically  but  tbey 
differ  psychologically  and  emotionally.  The  influ- 
ences of  enyironment.  training  and  experience  unite 
to  widen  the  differences  as  time  passes.  And  under- 
standing of  some  of  these  differences  is  the  first  step 
in  adjusting  to  them. 

The  sexes  differ  from  the  yery  moment  of  concep- 
tion. If  the  cell  has  an  .r  chromosome  a  girl  develops, 
if  a  y  chromosome  a  boy.  At  birth,  a  boy  will  weigh 
seyeral  ounces  more  than  a  girl  and  be  nearly  an  inch 
longer.  Throughout  his  life  span,  he  will  be  larger  and 
50  per  cent  sJrohger  than  she. 

His  deeper  yoice  is  due  to  longer  and  heayier  vocal 
cords.  He  is  more  active  than  she  because  his  basal 
metabolism  is  higher.  Consequently,  he  needs  more 
fuel  to  keep  him  going.  Since  his  production  of  hor- 
mones is  more  regular,  he  is  steadier,  less  subject  to 
moods  and  Iggf  able  to  understand  her  moods  or  to 
sympathize  with  them.  He  thinks  of  menstruation 
and  childbearing  as  normal  functions,  and  he  may 
not  view  his  wile  s  pregnancy  as  world-shaking. 

Psychological  differences  are  accentuated  by  en- 
vironment. In  school  and  college,  he  seeks  achieve- 
ment on  tfi*e  athletic  field,  she  in  scholastic  accom- 
plishment, and  her  grades  probably  exceed  his.  She  is 
more  facile  in  speech  and  excels  him  in  language 
skills,  in  school  and  later.  But  in  mathematics  and 
mechanical  aptitude,  he  is  superior.  He  has  more  gen- 
eral information,  she  has  more  clerical  ability.  • 

Socially  they  differ  sharply.  Characteristically 
women  are  more  interested  in  parties  and  organized 
functions  than  men.  Women  Avant  to  observe  the 
amenities;  men  very  often  choose  to  ignore  them. 
Husband  and  wife  often  clash  because  she  wants  to  go 
out  at  night,  he  prefers  to  stay  home  to  rest  or  work. 

Sexually  the  male  is  much  more  aggressive.  He 
takes  the  initiative  in  petting  during  courtship,  and  in 
marriage  is  far  more  demanding  than  she,  because  of 
his  stronger  desire.  His  sex  drive,  itself  a  form  of  crea- 
tion, may  be  the  reason  for  his  greater  general  cre- 
ativeness.  Physical  readiness  is  far  less  essential  to  her. 
so  she  should  be  generous  in  meeting  his  needs. 

Many  women  don"!  realize  that  the  average  wife  is 
healthier  than  the  average  husband,  and  will  live  sey- 
eral years  longer  than  he.  Her  heavier  insulating 
layer  of  fat  makes  it  easier  ft>r  her  to  adjust  to  changes 
in  temperature.  Since  her  heat  production  is  less,  she 
perspires  far  less.  .She  is  much  less  likely  to  he  a  vic- 
tim of  colds.  Their  tastes  in  foods  differ  because 
their  needs  differ;  he  requires  about  a  fifth  more  pro- 
tein than  she.  That  is  why  he  doesn't  go  for  salads. 

A  woman's  standards  and  ideals  are  generally  more 
exacting  than  her  husband's.  .She  is  mcire  conscious 
of  manners,  more  faithful  to  custom,  more  religiously 
inclined,  and  less  tolerant  of  breaches  of  "acceptable" 
Urhavior.  A  wife  fre«ju(  iit!y  rebels  at  the  double  stand- 
ard of  morality  without  realizing  its  foundation,  ihut 
fatlierhfjod  can  never  he  as  conclusive  as  molhfr- 
hood.  She  may  imitate  him  by  wearing  slacks  Iml  Ik- 
never  imitates  her  by  wearing  a  skirt. 

Thus  men  and  wf»men  differ.  In  Home  ways  each 
sex  superior  to  the  other.  By  understanding  some  of 
the  characteristic  differences  Ijetween  male  and  fe- 


male, you  may  be  better  able  to  resolve  some  of  the 
difficulties  between  you  and  your  husband. 

Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eralizations we  have  made.  Perhaps  these  observa- 
tions don't  apply  to  you  and  your  husband.  But,  if 
they  do,  their  recognition  may  bring  you  both  greater 
contentment  and  serenity. 

Wives  Who  Work 

THE  married  woman  who  holds  a  job  outside  her 
home  is  no  longer  a  rare  phenomenon.  Today 
about  one  wife  in  five  is  employed,  and  one  third 
of  all  employed  women  are  married  and  living  with 
their  husbands. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  women  continue  to 
hold  jobs  after  marriage.  Some  work  from  financial 
necessity,  others  for  extra  comforts,  or  because  they 
prefer  the  routine  of  office,  factory  or  store  to  house- 
work. A  minority  are  exceptionally  talented  and  ener- 
getic women  who  continue  careers  from  sheer  interest. 
A  few  regard  jobs  as  a  hedge  against  the  future,  an  out- 
let when  the  children  are  grown,  or  an  emotional  and 
financial  resource  if  the  marriage  is  broken  by  death 
or  divorce. 


Are  You  a  Good  Mother-in-law? 

A  happy  relationship  with  your  in-laws  depends  on 
many  things.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  couple's  finan- 
cial status,  you  cannot  control.  But  there  is  one  im- 
portant factor — your  own  attitude — which  you  alone 
determine.  Questions  16  through  20  apply  only  to 
women  living  with  married  sons  or  daughters. 

1.  Did  you  get  along  well  wilh  your  husband's 
parents? 

2.  Are  vou  fond  of  voiir  son-  or  daushler-in- 
law? 

Do  you  like  his  (or  her)  parents? 
4.  Are  you  really  proud  of  him  (her)? 
.'5.  Do  voii  ho|>e  I  tie  couple  has  <  hil«lren? 

6.  Are  you  salisfied  wilh  their  slantlard  of  liv- 
ing? 

7.  Do  y<iii  think  their  marriage  will  he  happy? 

8.  Are  some  persmiiil  things  in<'lude<l  in  \our 
gifts  to  each? 

9.  Do  they  ask  your  a«lvie<»  an<l  suggestions? 
1(1.  in    your    opinion,    is    the    <-ouple  well 

mal«-hed? 

11.  Do  you  tell  eit  her  how  to  manage  t  lie  ol  her? 

12.  Are  y<ui  erilieal  of  eilher's  personal  haliits? 

15.  ihn's  the  eou|>le  ever  negl<-«-l  jou? 

II.  Has  the  eouple  serious  iiiian<-ial  prohlems? 
I.l.  Do  you  ever  side  wit  li  one  against  I  he  ol  her? 

16.  Is  there  a  fair  plan  of  sharing  e\pens<>s? 

17.  Do  all  of  \(»u  lia\<*  sutli^'ii'iit  pri\ae\'? 

IK.  Are  their  friends  persoris  »  honi  >ou  approve? 
19.  Do  >ou  li\e  together  uitlicuit  har<l  feelings 

or  :irguiiu*ntH? 
2(1.   Ih  there  u  fair  plan  of  sharing  the  uork? 

(Jitfstions  I !  -].')  sliiiiild  lie  ansu  iTrd  " \(t,"  till  ollirrs 
"yV'.s."  ff  illi  12  or  more  rorri-rl  arisu  rrs  lo  llir  firsl  /.) 
t/iirslii)n\.  anil  four  or  niorr  lo  llic  liisl  fn  c,  you  litii  r  an 
rMrllrnl  cliancf  lo  hp  a  /{ooil  niolhrr-in-liiw.  liul  uilli  a 
score  of  nine  or  less  on  the  JirsI  fifteen,  or  twelve  or  less  on 
all,  rlianres  are  ofiainst  you.  lietter  u  tirh  on  your  alli- 
lude;  it's  the  thing  you  can  change. 


Though  undoubtedly  in  some  instances  the  whole 
family  benefits  from  the  wife's  working,  a  wife's  out- 
side job  always  creates  problems,  especially  if  the 
couple  has  or  hopes  to  have  children.  To  hold  a  job 
and  achieve  a  happy  marriage,  a  woman  must  be  an 
exceptional  wife — and  she  must  have  an  exceptional 
husband. 

Consider  a  recent  letter  we  received  from  a 
working  wife:  "When  we  first  married,  I  thought  I 
would  work  for  a  few  months  until  my  husband  got 
a  promotion.  But  by  that  time  we  had  bought  a  car 
and  new  furniture,  and  I  kept  on  working  to  pay  those 
bills.  Instead  of  saving  any  money,  we  spent  every- 
thing we  made — and  still  do.  We  have  lost  any  desire 
to  have  a  family,  and  we  are  no  longer  close  to  each 
other.  We  don't  even  have  the  same  friends.  So  I  am 
going  ahead  with  my  job  as  insurance  against  the  day 
when  we  mav  part.'' 

In  the  pursuit  of  purely  material  goals,  these  two 
young  people  have  lost  sight  of  their  original  ob- 
jective. Their  marriage  has  ceased  to  be  a  real  union, 
and  has  become  an  aimless  association  of  two  indi- 
viduals bound  together  by  little  more  than  circum- 
stance. 

Yet  some  women  have  to  work,  to  help  support  the 
family;  others,  by  reason  of  talent  or  temperament, 
cannot  happily  substitute  homemaking  for  profes- 
sional employment.  How  can  the  wife  who  must  work 
minimize  the  risk  to  her  married  happiness? 

Here  are  some  suggestions,  based  on  a  study  of 
many  marriages  in  which  the  wife  worked.  By  com- 
paring the  iiappy  and  unhappy  wives,  we  have  identi- 
fied some  of  the  principles  followed  by  successful 
wives  who  work. 

1.  She  works  only  with  her  husband's  approval. 

2.  The  reasons  why  she  works,  whether  for  finan- 
cial gain  or  personal  satisfaction,  are  clearlv  defined. 

3.  There  is  a  clear  understanding  about  children — 
whether  to  start  a  family,  and  if  so,  when. 

4.  She  avoids  jobs  involving  abnormal  hours,  high 
pressure  and  nerve  strain,  or  direct  competition  with 
her  husband. 

5.  The  wife's  earnings  are  thought  of  as  part  of  the 
joint  family  income,  not  as  her  personal  spending 
mcmev.  Both  husband  and  wife  avoid  raising  their 
normal  standard  of  living,  so  that  no  drastic  reduc- 
tions are  necessary  if  the  wife  stops  working. 

6.  The  problem  of  operating  the  hou.sehold  is  realis- 
tically faced,  and  some  practical  solution  evolved. 
This  demands  effort  and  willing  sacrifice,  of  both 
husband  and  wile. 

7.  Mixed  social  engagements  arising  out  of  business 
are  avoided  unless  both  can  participate. 

8.  Last  but  not  least,  the  wife  nnist  aiwavs  be  sure 
that  her  whole  family  is  gaining  more  than  it  is  losing 
from  the  fact  that  she  works.  A  working  wife  who 
hopes  to  achieve  married  hap|)iness  nuist  always  put 
that  objective  first. 

We  re[)eat:  II  lakes  an  e\cc|)lioiial  husband  and  an 
exceptional  wife  to  make  marriage  work  when  both 
work! 

Do  Yoti  Apreo? 

Ymi  cimslaii  I ly  iiiii>ly  iIkiI  ivives  .s/ioii/</  lutlil 
llie  iiiarriitfiv  Ittfiel lier.  Ihn'sii'"!  <i  IiiisIhiikI  liitre 
.  lA  )  resinmsihilllyy 

He  cerlainlv  does-  Iml  ihc  major  elements  holding 
a  marriage  together  are  within  the  walls  of  the  home. 
A  wife  can  see  these  more  clearly,  so  her  husband's 
com|ilaints,  even  lliougli  unjustified,  are  symptoms 
I  hat  Homethirig  is  wrong. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
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Inches  of  Alencon-fype  lace  on  Textron's  dress-sized  slip.  Also  in  white  and  black. 


FOR  YOU 


I*  '  i 


Now  Textron  brings  you  Woodland  Pink,  sweet  as  Spring's  blushing  blossoms. 

In  a  dress-sized  slip  with  a  border  bloom  of  lovely  lace.    In  a  dream-world  nightgown 
^     garlanded  with  softest  net.    Both  in  finest  rayon  crepe,  soft  as  a  bed  of  moss.   The  slip, 
with  straight  skirt,  cut  like  your  dresses  to  fit  at  the  bust,  waist  and  hips,  and  in 
dress  sizes  12  to  20,  is  about  $4.   Or,  for  the  fuller  figure,  in  dress  sizes  40  to  48,  about  $5. 

The  gown,  in  sizes  12  to  20,  is  about  $6.   At  leading  stores  throughout  the  country.' 
TEXTRON  INC.,  Textron  Building, 
401  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Charming  nightgown  in  pink  or  blue  ^  g  ^  ^  |^  Q  |^ 
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PULL  up  a  cliair  and  join  the  harpy  huddle — we've  got 
some  interesting  information  to  give  out.  The  Senior  Home 
Ec  class  of  Bryson  High  School,  in  Bryson,  Texas,  sent  us 
a  list  of  questions— ten  of  them,  in  fact— which  they  call 
"the  ten  questions  to  which  higli-school  girls  most  want  to  have 
the  answers."  So  pick  a  question  from  one  to  ten — any  one 
of  them  might  have  the  answer  to  the  big  problem  that's  been 
on  your  mind! 

•  Are  boy  friendships  necessary  for  girls  to  be  happy? 

Definitely  yes!  Some  girls  get  boy-conscious  around  thirteen  or 
fourteen;  some  girls  are  eighteen  or  nineteen  before  the  phone 
begins  to  give  special  Friday-night  jingles.  But  from  now  on, 
you're  going  to  be  living  in  a  boy-girl  world.  The  teens  is  the 
time  that  girls  grow  up  to  the  idea  that  they  themselves  will 
someday  get  married;  and  every  date  and  every  boy  you  meet 
from  now  on,  whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  will  help  you  to 
decide  what  you're  looking  for  in  a  man.  Those  mad,  momentary 
crushes  will  come  and  go  for  a  long  time  yet — but  start  thinking 
in  terms  of  deep  and  permanent  friendships. 

•  What  do  boys  like  best  in  girls? 

The  fact  that  they  are  girls!  JClementary,  but  true.  One 
sex  complements  the  other.  Boys  like  girls  who  are  friendly, 
intelligent  and  with  just  the  right  amount  of  sugar-and-spice 
in  their  personalities.  Best  of  all,  they  like  girls  who  like  them 
and  who  show  it,  through  a  friendly  smile  in  the  halls,  a  bright 
new  dress  for  a  special  date,  or  just  through  listening  and 
laughing  at  the  right  time  when  a  boy  pulls  his  best  wisecrack 
on  a  date. 

What  do  boys  dislike  most  in  girls? 

Big-dealing  and  insincerity,  two  words  which  can  really  mean 
many  different  things.  But,  for  instance,  if  you  prattle  on  about 
your  dad's  salary,  the  price  tags  on  your  clothes,  and  your  dates 
with  all  the  top  men  around  school  just  to  impress,  that's  big- 
dealing.  If  you  pull  an  Ava  Gardner  act  when  you're  only  four- 
teen, pretend  to  be  good  friends  to  a  girl  and  then  cat-chatter 
about  her  to  boys,  kiss  a  boy  fondly  on  a  date  and  then  tell  the 
crowd,  that's  insincerity.  To  make  it  short,  simple  and  mem- 
orable: don't  pull  a  phony  act;  boys  don't  like  it. 

•  What  can  a  girl  do  when  she  is  unpopular  and  out 
of  things  at  school? 

"Unpopular"  and  "out  of  things  at  school"  are  often  synony- 
mous terms,  so  get  into  activities  and  drop  the  "unpopular." 
Don't  just  be  a  joiner.  Select  one  thing  that  interests  you,  and 
get  into  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  with  that  same  interest.  You 
may  not  be  star  material  to  start  out,  but  take  a  job  behind  tlie 
scenes,  as  prompter  for  the  senior  play,  timer  for  the  swimming 
team,  pianist  for  the  school  operetta  or  assistant  in  the  library. 

Get  busy  doing  work  for  and  with  people. 
For  a  girl  who's  busy  with  a  group  her 
own  age,  "unpopular"  is  just  another  word 
in  the  dictionary. 

•  WhaVs  the  best  u-ay  for  an  aver- 
age high  -scho<>l  girl  to  win  at  tention 
from  a  boy  indijferent  toward  her? 

As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  you've  got  to 
stop  being  average.  No  girl  can  turn  into 
the  prettiest,  the  most  charming  or  the 
most  popular  overnight,  but  you  can  try 
being  the  friemlliest  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cfriK'd.  Gel  someone  to  inlroiiuce  you;  if 


you  date,  try  to  arrange  a  double  date;  consult  him  on  some 
school  problem  in  whicli  he  has  a  hand  and  llien  follow  up  the 
first  hurdle  with  conversations  about  things  in  which  h«'s  inter- 
ested, during  change  of  classes  or  just  by  friendly  hello's  in  the' 
halls.  Once  he's  noticed  you,  the  rest  can  i)e  easy,  hut  onlv  if 
lie's  interested.  All  you  can  do  (and  not  be  accused  of  "chasing"") 
is  show  that  you  want  to  be  friendly — and  if  he's  interested,  it's 
up  to  him  to  take  it  from  there. 

•  Does  a  girl  who  isn''t pretty  have  a  chance  to  havefun? 

Yes,  if  she  does  two  things.  First,  if  she  gives  herself  the  all- 
out  treatment  in  good  grooming  to  Iwok  as  attractive  as  she  can — 
that  means  taking  the  best  possible  care  of  hair,  skin  and  figure, 
j)lus  studying  fashion  magazines  as  if  they  were  textbooks  to  find 
out  the  best  way  to  dress  to  flatter  her  type.  Second,  she  must 
look  for  fun.  This  isn't  always  easy,  especially  for  a  girl  in  her 
teens.  But  she  can  try  to  make  her  own  fun  by  inviting  girls  over 
to  her  house  for  a  small  get-together,  suggesting  a  Saturday-night 
movie  or  working  as  part  of  a  group  on  a  church  project.  A  girl 
will  probably  "look  pretty"  to  anyone  who  thinks  she's  fun  as  a 
friend. 

•  Do  most  girls  neck  on  dates?  Is  it  wrong? 

If  by  "necking"  you  mean  hand-holding,  an  occasional  kiss  and 
such,  then  the  answer  is  "yes,"  most  girls  neck  on  some  dates, 
and  "no,"  it  isn't  wrong.  Wanting  to  kiss  a  boy  or  boys  is  all  part 
of  growing  up — part  of  the  new  boy-girl  friendships  we  men- 
tioned in  the  first  question.  But  a  kiss  should  remain  a  sign  of 
genuine  affection,  not  given  too  easily,  so  that  when  you  finally 
come  to  the  decision  that  "this  is  love,"  you  will  still  have  healthy 
affection  to  give — with  no  regrets. 

•  Should  a  girl  go  steady  with  a  boy  if  she  can  have 
dates  with  others? 

Wait  a  minute — what's  this  you're  asking?  If  a  girl  can 
date  other  fellows  and  still  wants  to,  she  just  shouldn't  think  of 
going  steady.  Sometimes  girls  (and  boys!)  go  steady  just  to  be 
sure  of  having  a  date  on  the  week  ends;  others  go  steady  just 
to  join  the  crowd  in  a  school  social  custom;  but  most  fellows 
and  girls  who  go  steady  do  it  because  tliey  feel  they  are  hon- 
estly in  love  and  want  to  be  at  least  "engaged  to  be  engaged." 
The  best  rule  to  follow  is:  Don't  go  steady  till  you're  sure 
it's  love. 

•  How  can  I  get  my  parents  to  understand  such  things 
as  accepting  my  friends,  allowing  me  to  date,  coming 
home  late  after  school  activities  and  such? 

The  best  way  to  make  your  parents  understand  you  is  to  prove, 
if  only  in  little  ways,  that  they  aren't  dealing  with  "our  little 
girl"  now,  but  with  a  teen-ager  who's  dependable  and  sensible. 
But  be  prepared — this  can  take  a  long  time.  Accept  responsibilities 
by  keeping  your  room  straight,  remembering  dentist  appoint- 
ments and  staying  out  of  spats  with  your  younger  sister.  Try  to 
arrange  to  have  your  parents  meet  as  many  of  your  friends  as 
possible  and,  if  you  can,  get  them  to  come  to  school  for  class 
plays,  school  open  house,  and  so  on — anything  to  make  them 
realize  that  you're  growing  up  and  living  a  life  of  your  own  away 
from  home.  And  it  might  help  to  see  that  they  get  a  crack  at  the 
teen-age  section  of  your  newspapers  and  magazines  where  "par- 
ent problems"  are  often  discussed. 

•  Some  friends  have  belonged  to  a  cltib  of  girls  ever  j 
since  they  were  freshmen.  Now,  the  scluud  principal ' 
says  the  club  is  a  sorority  and  must  be  disbanded  or 
the  members  will  be  expelled.  What  can  they  do? 

Twenty-eight  states  already  have  laws  forbidding  secret  socic-  i 
ties  such  as  fraternities  and  sororities  in  high  schools.  The  chirl 
reason  for  these  laws  is  to  prevent  undemocratic  methods  of  ex 
eluding  any  high-school  stude^its  from  an  activity  which  tii(  \ 
iniglit  wish  to  join.  If  the  girls  mentioned  can  show  the  principal 
I  hat  the  club  is  open  to  all  or  any  of  the  girls  in  their  class,  lu;  | 
may  grant  j)ermission  to  continue.  Otherwise,  it  is  better  to  dis- 1 
band.  No  club  is  worth  disloyalty  to  a  whole  school — so  it's  i 
smarl(!r  to  join  the  activilics  of  the  whole  groiq)  rather  than  to  Ik;  ; 


ex[ 


)elled 


as  a  vxY/.y,  cxcImmvo  cIkiiic: 
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■  II  the  Siili-Di-li  IxMikh-l,  No.  UmU,  I><>  ItOVS  LlKK 
YOl  ?  .lust  sniil  r>i-  l<»  |{ei;-rcii<  e  l.ihraiy,  LADIKS' 
liOMi:  JOI  HNAI.,  lii<l<  |M  ii<l4  iM-4-  .S<|iiur<-,  IMiilti.  5,  I'u. 
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All  his,  now!  in  car,  driving  from  church  to 
Dallas  Country  Club  reception,  Carl  plants 
kiss  on  his  be-oo-ti-ful  new  "Mrs."!  ...  a 
Woodbury-deb  with  petal-smooth  skin ! 


Love  at  work!  Carl  and  Becky  started  "go- 
ing together"  in  high  school.  Four  years 
(and  many  Woodbury  Facial  Cocktails) 
later,  their  romance  is  still  "going  strong." 


Way  to  a  man's  heart?  "judging  from  my  Carl,"  laughs  Becky,  "kissable  sk  in  counts 
plenty!"  Easy  to  have  —  with  Woodbury,  made  with  smoothing  beauty-cream  ingredient. 


SHE'S  ANOTHER 
WOODBURY  MARRYING  DEB! 


Campus  hero  captures  "prettiest  coed"  for  keeps!  She's 
Rebecca  Anne  Bowen  of  Dallas.  Lucky  man  is  Carl  Preston  Wallace. 
Both  are  students  at  Southern  Methodist  University. 


Gorgeous?  Honey  mooners  take  in  Catalina 
scenery.  "But  any  place  — with  Becky  in  sight 
—looks  gorgeous  to  me,"  says  Carl.  Eye-filling 
sight  to  men— skin  asparkle,  a  la  Woodbury ! 


Quail  hunt.  Becky  -sights"  her  aim  -  Carl 
"sights"  her  beauty  —  skin  flawless  smooth. 
Smart  Becky!  Counts  on  Woodbury  for  gen- 
tle cleansing.  No  irritation— no  "skin-burn." 


"Here's  my  Woodbury  Facial  Now,  two  sizes  of  Woodbury 

Cocktail.  One:  ricli  lather  —facial  and  big  new  bath, 

massage.  7"  (10. •  rinse  warm 'n'  Extra -mild  — made  by  skin 

cold. Oh,how skin  sparkles!"  specialists  for  skin  alone. 


"I  adore  Woodbury's  beauty- 
cream  lather  for  my  bath!" 
But  naturally,  it  leaves  skin 
—beauty  complexion  all-over. 


C^e y<Wx//&^9/^2i^^^/^/^<^_  a  rich  Ijmat^-a'cam  m^redijcac! 


C7- 
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^  ABOUT  16  CENTS  PER  THE  (size:  9"  x  9")— and  the  sparkle-bright  floor  design  is  exclu- 
sively yours!  With  new,  easy-to-install  sloane  quality  linoleum  tile  you  can 
plan  your  own  floor  and  do  it,  too — inexpensivelv  from  start  to  finish!  This  clever 
floor  arrangement  that  makes  three  rooms  of  one  was  created  w  ith  Linoleum  Tiles 
1278  (blueX  1297  (black)  and  1291  (white).  Many  other  brilliant  colors  available. 


these  ^-in-1  beauties  ^ 


iVcir  *'dO'it-ifottrself'^  ideas  inspira 

btf  the  better  desi^jiuuMid  truer  ^olor 
lloane  Quality  JLtnoteulirV^rodMti^its 


Three  ways  you  can  live  in  one  room  and  love  it! 
Each  done  with  gracious  beauty  that  started  with 
the  floor — as  decorators  do.  As  you  can  do  easily 
.  .  .  and  at  surprisinj^h  Utile  cost! 

Let  your  Sloane-Blabon  dealer  show  you.  See 
how  inexpensive  it  is  to  plan  and  install  your  own 
handsome  floor  with  colorful  Sloane  Quality  Lino- 
leum Tile;  beautiful,  economical,  Resilient  Enamel 
Rugs  and  Floor  Coverings. 

And  sec  the  many  wonder  colors  and  patterns  in 
Sloane  Quality  inlaid  and  Marblctone  Linoleum  . . . 
Koroscal*— the  miracle  plastic  in  Tile,  Cove  Base 
and  Cove  Molding  .  .  .  long-wearing  Asphalt  Tile. 

Sec  how  you  can  make  any  room  lovelier  .  .  . 
easier  to  care  for.  Write  for  free  folder  tellitif^  how  to 
design  and  install  your  own  linoleum  tile  floor. 

'Z>  U.  F.  OwMinch  Co. 


NI.Oi%.>K-lll..%IIO.>'  4  OIII>OII.\TIO.\ 

2'>3  null  AVEINUK.  NEW  VOHK  lU.  N.  Y. 


V  ONIY  10  CENTS  PER  SQUARE  FOOT  (approx.)— 
for  the  wall-to-wall  charm  of  this  warm, 
inviting-looking  floor.  It's  long-uearing, 
casy-to-kecp-clean  Sloane  Quality  Resilient 
Enamel  Floor  Covering,  pattern  5235.  The 
over-all  floor  design  gives  the  room  a  gen- 
erous sweep — the  feeling ot'wide  open  spaces. 


LOME 


UNOLEUR^^roDUCTS 


y  AROUND  10  CENTS  PER  SQUARE  FOOT  also  buys  the  handsome  KesilienI  I  namcl 
I  looi  (  oviiing  (pallcrn  5271)  used  lor  the  center  area  in  this  allraclivc 
3-in-l  version.  Itic  coordinaled-paltern  Resilieiil  l.namcl  Rugs  (pattern 
3271 J  used  to  set  apart  the  "rooms"  for  ealing  and  sleeping  are  also  low  in 
cost . .  .and,  like  all  Sloane  (Quality  l  inoleum  Producl.s,  long  on  wear. 


for  better  denign 

and  truer  eolor 


Be  sure  to  look  for  the  Hathaway 
label.  Write  for  our  helpful 

booklet  "How  To  Buy  Curtains." 

Address:  Dept.  L6, 
Hathaway  Manufacturing  Company, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 


•Woven  by  the  makers  of  Hathoway  Nylon  Marquisette 


Dress  by  Claire  McCardell 


What  Men  Do 
WliM  They  are  Alone 


B.v 

G.  M.  WHITE 


In  a  novel  by  a  woman  writer  ive  rarely  find  a 
male  character  left  alone  on  the  scene.  For  the 
truth  is,  few  women  writers  will  take  the  risk 
of  imagining  what  men  do  when  they  are 
alone.  — G.  B.  Stern 


PERHAPS  the  only  time  a  woman  can't 
see  through  her  husband  is  when  she 
isn't  looking  at  him.  When  the  tiny 
quirks  of  behavior  which  reveal  a  man 
ire  not  visible,  no  stretch  of  any  imagina- 
tion can  conjure  them.  The  truth  is,  few 
Tien  writers  will  take  the  risk  of  imagining 
«hat  a  man  does  when  he  is  alone.  They 
lave  never  observed  one.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
Dhilosophical  question  whether  men  even 
;xist  when  there  are  no  women  to  perceive 
:hem.  I  believe  they  do,  though  probably 
lot  in  a  form  any  woman  would  recognize. 

It  is  too  bad  that  women  cannot  see  men 
vhentheyarealone.Vieweddispassionately, 
I  man  is  his  most  charming  self  at  that 
ime,  certainly  more  charming  than  when 
le  is  asleep.  This  was  proved  by  the  results 
)f  an  experiment  conducted  by  a  young 
nan  with  nothing  better  to  do.  He  shadowed 
limself  one  afternoon  when  his  wife  left  him 
done  in  the  house  with  instructions  to  turn 
he  oven  on  and  set  the  heat  control  at  325° 
it  4  P.M.  "The  Hiltons  are  coming  for  din- 
ler,"  she  said,  "and  I  don't  want  the  roast 
iverdone." 

The  husband  yawned  to  conceal  his  in- 
entisn  to  stay  awake  and  record  his  activi- 
ies.  From  his  notes  one  can  reconstruct  an 
pproximation  of  the  behavior  of  the  human 
nale  when  alone.  (The  solitary  behavior  of 
he  unmarried  male  would  differ  slightly, 
tut  who  cares?) 

Investigation  and  Research 

After  wife  slammed  the  door,  subject 
tared  out  the  window,  scratching  his  ribs 
nd  seeing  nothing,  for  a  brief  period.  Then 
le  lit  a  cigarette  and  went  into  the  kitchen, 
/here  he  drank  a  glass  of  water  and  found 
n  apple.  The  kitchen  was  otherwise  barren, 
idy  and  uninteresting.  l5oused  cigarette  in 
ink.  Slowly  polishing  aQple  on  his  shirt 
rent,  subject  moved  into  the  dining  room, 
/here  he  noticed  a  glazed  pottery  bowl  he 
ad  never  seen  before.  Upon  turning  it  up- 
ide  down,  a  tax  receipt  for  1946,  an  Indian 
enny ,  a  Dewey  button  and  a  scrap  of  paper 
;11  out.  On  the  paper  was  written:  Tell 
ladge  Creol.  pat  is  PI,  Kl,  yf,  si  next  st, 
b,  Kl,  repeat  ending  PI.  Mouse  in  kit.  He 
tudied  this  for  approximately  five  minutes, 
hrugged,  replaced  contents  of  bowl  and 
dded  apple  core. 

Subject  went  upstairs.  Observed  carefully 
lie  location  of  elephant-shaped  stain  on 
edroom  ceiling  caused  by  rain  leaking 
tirough  roof.  Noticed  strange  but  pleasant 
dor  upon  opening  wife's  clothes  closet. 
)ozens  of  dresses,  peculiarly  empty  in  ap- 
earance,  hanging  tightly  together.  Boxes 
tackecj  high  on  shelves,  like  cache  of  a 
hoplifter.  Two  boxes  fell  down  without  be- 
ig  touched.  Christmas-tree  ornaments. 
As  small  opening  in  closet  ceiling  was  ob- 
iously  inaccessible,  he  decided  not  to  climb 
ito  attic  to  locate  leak.  While  picking  up 
hristmas-tree  ornaments,  subject  found 
ivorite  pair  of  old  shoes,  lacking  shoe- 
trings,  in  corner  of  closet.  Forced  closet 
oor  shut,  began  search  for  tan  shoestrings. 


Subject  began  slowly  by  rummaging 
through  those  drawers  which  contained  his 
belongings,  but  someone  (probably  wife) 
had  arranged  contents  neatly  and  hidden 
shoestrings  elsewhere.  Strong  feeling  of  vi- 
olating privacy  noted  during  similar  search 
through  drawers  used  by  wife.  Spent  ten 
minutes  trying  to  extricate  tentacled  belt 
arrangement  from  other  ridiculous  gar- 
ments. Gave  up.  Packed  all  the  stuff  back 
without  further  investigation,  except  to 
read  a  few  old  letters  tucked  in  the  bottom 
of  the  drawer.  No  shoestrings. 

(Here  the  notes  became  brief  and  confus- 
ing, showing  mounting  activity  and  many 
digressions.)  Poked  in  medicine  cabinet. 
Iodine  bottle  rolled  out  and  fell  on  tile  floor. 
Broke.  -Went  downstairs  to  get  mop. 
Looked  in  kitchen  closet.  Doorknob  came 
off.  Went  to  garage  to  get  screw  driver  out 
of  car.  Remembered  wife  had  car.  Swept  out 
garage.  Returned  to  kitchen  and  drank 
glass  of  water.  Went  down  into  basement 
for  no  reason.  Came  up. 

Smoked  cigarette  and  stared  out  back 
windows  while  scratching  head  and  trying 
to  recall  what  it  was  he  had  been  looking 
for.  Suddenly  remembered  shoestrings. 
Doused  cigarette  in  sink.  Began  methodical 
search  of  all  drawers  and  cubbyholes  on  first 
floor.  Trouble  opening  some  drawers  be- 
cause wedged  tight  with  trash.  Sorted  out 
papers  and  other  junk  to  be  discarded  and 
placed  on  table  for  wife  to  check  through. 
No  shoestrings,  but  found  fan  belt  for  car. 

Subject  then  decided  to  surprise  wife  by 
getting  waffle  batter  ready  for  evening 
snack.  After  brief  search  in  kitchen,  sur- 
prised to  find  all  necessary  ingredients. 
Spilled  some.  Mixed  up  batter.  Put  utensils 
in  sink  to  soak.  Tired.  Went  upstairs. 

2.  Rehabilitation :  Physical 

(In  this  phase  of  solitary  behavior  of  the 
male,  it  should  be  noted  that  few  men  are 
ever  able  to  spend  as  much  time  in  the  bath- 
room as  they  would  like.  Time  for  their 
beauty  care  is  usually  restricted  to  a  few 
minutes  each  morning;  it  is  remarkable 
they  turn  out  as  well  as  they  do.  Yet  if  a 
man  stays  in  the  bathroom  an  e.xtra  minute, 
his  wife  will  say,  "  I  don't  know  what  you 
do  in  there  that  takes  so  long."  It  is  not  very 
interesting,  but  she  might  as  well  know.) 
Subject  picked  up  bits  of  glass  from  broken 
iodine  bottle  and  placed  paper  over  spot 
now  almost  dry.  Smoked  cigarette.  Lei- 
surely showered.  Shaved.  Extracted  two  in- 
grown hairs  from  neck.  Applied  lotion. 
Brushed  teeth.  Inspected  fillings.  Looked 
down  throat.  Pushed  nose  slowly  back  and 
forth  with  mouth  open.  With  mouth  closed. 
Massaged  scalp.  Combed  hair.  Trimmed 
and  filed  fingernails.  Deposited  89  old  razor 
blades  in  slot.  Dressed. 

3.  Rehabilitation :  Mental 

Subject  looked  through  bookcase  and 
read  titles  of  all  books.  Turned  radio  on. 
Turned  radio  off.  Cleaned  out  wallet  and 
counted  money  therein.  Played  recording  of 
Shostakovich's  Age  of  Gold  Polka.  Took 
down  from  wall  for  closer  examination  four 
pictures  never  seen  before.  Rearranged  and 
rehung  pictures,  but  hard  to  get  straight  on 
wall.  Got  out  some  road  maps  and  spread 
open  on  floor.  Looked  at  some  old  snap- 
shots until  bored.  Went  to  see  if  newspaper 
had  come.  Looked  up  and  down  street.  No 
paper  yet.  Leafed  through  some  old  maga- 
zines. Looked  out  window.  Scratched. 
Getting  dark.  Hungry.  Lit  cigarette  and 
stretched  out  on  divan.  Five  o'clock  and 
no  wife  yet.  Nuts.  Going  to  sleep. 
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This  sensational  new 
and  better  wax- like  cleaner 
for  Glass  and  Silver 


8/ 


...and  if  COSTS  YOU  L€SS. 


It's  new!  It's  here!  Tlie  most  amazing  cleaner  you  have  ever  seen!  Useful 
in  hundreds  of  ways,  Gla^s  Gi16ss  cleans  glass,  silver,  dozens  of  other 
things  faster,  easier,  better  than  you  ever  imagined  possible.  ] 

Months  of  research— countless  |abo|ratory  tests— hundreds  of  compari- 
sons by  housewi\  es  are  back  of  this  great  new  product.  Glass  Gloss  had 
to  be  better  —  had  to  be  the  finest!  Final  tests  proved  it  to  be  all 
of  that.  Only  then  was  it  given  the  Bon  Ami  name, 
world-famous  for  the  finest  in  cleansers. 

Witness  the  magic  and  ease  of  cleaning  with 
Glass  Gloss.  See  for  yourself  how  dirt,  tarnish,  dis- 
coloration just  wipe  away.  No  streaks!  No  smears! 
No  hazy  after-cloudiness!  And  the  clear,  glossy 
polish  resists  dirt— protects  the  finish. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  Glass  Gioss  today.  And  be 
sure  to  compare  the  price- see  how  much  less  it 
costs.  Then  compare  the  results! 


Quickest,  Easiest 
Cleaning  Ever! 

Just  wipe  it  on— wipe  it 
off.  Windows,  mirrors, 
all  gloss  surfaces  spar- 
kle as  never  before! 
Cleans  silver  safely  — 
without  hard  rubbing 
—  and  such  a  polishi 
Great  also  for  nickel, 
chromium,  other  metals, 
kitchen  appliances. 


I 


S 


'Ar  Easier  to  apply  ir  Ho  after-cloudiness 
'A' Dries  faster  ^  Gives  a  high  polish 

"A:  Wipes  off  easier      -k  Protects  the  finish 
Costs  less — Compare  prices 


needs  both  of  thes   


Fifty  Years  Ago 
In  The  Journal 


MY  Wild  Irish  Rose  Mas  ihe  hit 
liiiic  of  June,  1899.  Ocean 
heaches  swarme<l  with  hoys  in  red 
and  hhie  prison-slriped  bathing  suits, 
and  girls  took  lo  tennis  courts  in 
starched  shirts,  straw  hats  and  ties. 
Johann  Slrauss  and  the  Queen  of 
Hawaii  died,  and  hydrogen  was 
liquefied. 

"The  best  treatment  for  thin 
arms,"  advises  the  .June,  1899, 
.Journal,  "is  to  wash  them  with 
a  fine  lather  of  soap  twice  a  day 
and  dry  vigorously." 

The  up-to-date  1899  kitchen:  "The 
ideal  floor  is  of  hardwood,  laid  water- 
tight, with  a  drain  in  the  center  so 
that  the  floor  can  be  flushed  after 
scrubbing.  Vegetables  should  be 
kept  under  the  floor  in  a  bin,  reached 
by  a  hinged  trap  door." 

"Silk  stockings  for  babies  may  be  pur- 
chased in  tan,  red,  pink,  blue,  Nile 
green,  gold  and  ivhite.  They  cost  $1.25 
a  jmir  and  look  pretty  with  fawn- 
colored  kid  shoes.'''' 

Suggestions  for  Mothers:  "If  the 
ears  stick  out,  it  is  better  to  accept 
the  fact  philosophically." 

A  four-bedroom  Journal  prize 
house,  built  in  Pittsburgh  for  $2585, 
included  (according  to  the  proud 
owner)  "an  automatic  hot-water 
heater,  furnace,  nicl^lrplated  plumb- 
ing, and  enameled  bathtub." 

"A  simple  pin  is  the  only  form  of 
jewelry  that  a  girl  should  be  per- 
mitted to  wear  until  after  she  is 
fifteen." 

Writes  cooking  expert  Mrs.  Rarer:  "I 
certainlv  consider  cakes  injurious; 
icing  on  the  top  makes  them  even  worse. 
fT'hile  I  fully  realize  that  many  peo- 
ple still  consider  cakemaking  a  neces- 
sity, I  am  quite  sure  that  the  next  gen- 
eration will  look  at  this  from  a  different 
standpoint." 


€insfiip  about  pooplo 

^ou  know, 
editors  you  liko  and 

what  ((ooN  on 

in  IVfw  York. 


BEDLOE'S  ISLAND,  down  the  bay, 
and  the  famous  old  statue  that 
towers  up  from  it  to  welcome  all 
liberty-loving  arrivals  from  abroad 
have  both  been  given  a  bright  new  look 
for  the  half  million  visitors  who  will 
clamber  up  into  the  monument  this 
summer.  They've  made  the  island 
larger  and  neater,  installed  a  modern 
heating  system  and  other  utilities  in 
the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  given  the 
figure  itself  a  good  going  over.  Of 
the  anticipated  half  million  visitors. 
Chief  Guide  Hafner  tells  us  90  per  cent 
will  probably  make  the  half-hour-or- 
so  climb  up  to  about  Liberty's  shoul- 
ders; and  a  lot  of  them  will  want  to 
know  why  they  can't  make  the  forbid- 
den climb  on  up  to  the  torch.  To 
which  his  answer  is,  it's  four  stories 
farther  up,  and  all  by  ladder.  One 
liberty  he  considers  too  risky  to  allow. 


Down  below  our  Workshop  window,  the 
best  building  in  sight  is  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art — its  looks  living  up  to  its 
name.  From  up  here  you  can't  quite  see 
behind  it,  in  the  sculpture  garden  be- 
yond, the  biggest  single  object  any  art 
museum  here  has  ever  put  on  exhibition: 
a  full-size  modern  house,  through  which 
a  steady  stream  of  wide-eyed,  house- 
hungry  visitors  will  be  flowing  every  day 
from  now  until  the  end  of  October. 
Whether  the  crowds  will  break  the  rec- 


CHARl 

With  a  new  look,  but  the  same  old  message,  Liberty  greets  the  newcomers 


CHARLKS  ROIKLN 


ord  set  three  summers  ago  by  the  same 
museum's  exhibition  of  the  Journal's 
model  modern  houses  remains  to  be 
seen.  If  they  do,  Richard  Pratt  stands 
to  lose  a  modest  wager  to  Marcel 
Breuer,  the  brilliant  architect  of  this 
present  remarkable  house — a  wager  be- 
ing witnessed  in  the  picture  below,  just 
before  the  house  was  finished,  by  the 
museum's  Peter  Blake,  whose  book  on 
Breuer  will  be  published  this  month.  Not 
only  the  colorful  functional  house,  but 
much  of  the  furniture  in  it,  is  Breuer's 
design,  including  the  children's  large 
lightweight  play  blocks  in  bright  colors 
that  match  the  house.  Don't  miss  it  if 
you  come  to  town.  Even  if  by  doing  so, 
you  help  Breuer  win  his  bet. 

• 

Only  last  month  we  mentioned  the  milliner 
here  in  town  who  will  rent  a  hat  for  anything 
from  a  blind  date  to  a  full-dress  wedding; 
and  already  the  beauty  department  is  tell- 
in^  us  of  a  place  right  over  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue that  will  rent  you  a  hair  piece  to  suit 
any  occasion  that  comes  along.  They  have 
from  four  to  five  hundred  hair  pieces  in 
stock:  bangs,  chignons,  falls,  braids, 
clair-de-lunes  ( ivhich  are  clusters  of  curls ), 
puff  chignons,  and  things  to  wear  over  the 
ears ;  and  they  show  you  as  many  as  fifty 
ivays  to  wear  them.  $3.50  an  evening  for  a 
beautiful  set  of  bangs ;  $25  for  a  full  wig. 


Down  in  Dallas  recently,  getting  ma- 
terial for  Profile  on  Youth,  which  be- 
gins in  this  issue,  Maureen  Daly,  in 
the  course  of  her  investigations  there, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  ISill  Decker, 
sheriff  of  Dallas  County.  So  impressed 


The  Journal's  Architectural  Mitor  makes  a  bet  that  he'd  like  to  lose. 
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was  the  sheriff  with  Maureen's  intelli- 
gence (and  charm,  he  a<lded)  thai 
what  did  he  do  but  appoint  her  a  dep- 
uty sheriff;  providing  her  with  a  most 
official  document  to  bring  back  here 
as  proof — all  signed,  sealed  an«l  de- 
livered; and  herself  pretty  proud  to 
be  an  officer  of  the  law,  the  first  and 
only  deputy  sheriff  on  the  LADIES' 

Home  Journal. 

Jan  Weyl  wears  a  cute  little  weskit, 
with  pockets  for  keys  and  a  compact  on 


Old  watch — new  compact. 

a  chain,  very  fetching  and»practical,  as 
you  can  see;  the  compact  made  from  an 
old-fashioned  gold  watch,  with  a  place 
for  powder  and  pad  where  the  works 
used  to  be,  and  a  place  for  a  picture 
where  it  used  to  tell  the  time. 


William  Fink  has  just  becu  bringing 
us  up  to  <lato  on  two  of  I  he  .|Ot  i»M  AL'S 
star  illustrators:  il  I'orlicr's  (!<-rtili- 
<'utc  of  Merit  from  the  Art  l>ircclors' 
(>liil>  for  his  girl-iii-l  he-bat  lit  ul>  illus- 
tration foi'  the  1  ><*<'eiii Ikm'  iiist;illiii«Mit 
»»f  Kinfolk,  ami  ('ohy  ft  hit  inorc's  <U'- 
leriiiiiiati^kii  to  iiiak<'  the  Indiiiiuipolis 
Spee<lway  races  on  Memorial  Day — an 
evenl  he  lu'vcr  lets  magay,in<;  <l<-a<l 
lines  niidic  him  miss.  As  mii<-li  of  a 
habit  as  Al  Parker's  pri/.e-winiiing 
proclivities.  Goby's  infatuation  for 
racing  cars  has  niiulc  him  t  lie  rri<-iid  of 
all  the  fam«>iis  racing  driv«-rs  and  me- 
cliaiii<'s.  So  far,  lioM<'\4'r,  thank  gooil- 
ness,  he  iiiiiisclf  hasn't  tried  winiiiiig 
pri/.e.s  on  the  track. 


A  New  York  survey  indicates  that  jobs 
which  attract  girls  must  meet  two  re- 
quirements: allow  them  to  meet  men 
and  make  money  I  fall  the  movie  vil- 
lains slain  by  Errol  Flyim  were  placed 
end  to  end,  they  would  stretch  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. . . .  Ingrid  Bergman,  in  Italy 
making  a  movie,  says  her  make-up 
supply  consists  of  one  lipstick. 


Pride  can  come 
onlv  before 
a  ^voman 
falls  in  love  . . . 


E\^EN  a  small  ^^^nd,  if  constant,  wiU  bend  a 
tvsTg.  The  tvdg  in  this  case  was  the  gravity 
of  a  child  called  Eliza  Beck,  and  the  wind  was 
the  laughter  of  the  Beck  family.  The  Becks 
were  as  gay  and  happy  a  pair  as  ever  lived  on 
Adams  Street,  and  when  they  produced  this 
beautifid  but  solemn  baby,  they  were  aston- 
ished. It  was  plain  very  early  that  Eliza's 
solemnity  went  deep.  If  you  played  peekaboo 
with  her  or  tossed  her  to  the  ceiling,  she  never 
crowed  with  laughter,  or  did  anything  but 
look  at  you  gravely  out  of  those  great  gray 
eyes  as  if  to  say,  "You're  beha^^ng  childishly'.  ' 

"She's  a  throwback!  She's  Great-aunt  Hope 
to  a  TF^  Mrs.  Beck  said.  "And  no  one  was  ever 
named  so  ridiculously  as  Aunt  Hope!" 

Still,  they  might  have  won  her  over  had  it 
not  been  that  Peter  came  along  very  shortly 
and  was  the  happiest,  most  laughter-filled  little 
boy  in  the  world,  with  an  undiscriminating 
love  for  everybody  and  everjthing.  It  wasn't 
that  the  Becks  loved  Peter  any  better,  but  they 
certainlv  understood  him  better.  It  wasn't  that 


they  wouldn't  have  liked  Eliz'a  to  come  bounce 
on  the  big  bed  of  a  morning  or  play  the  mad 
wild-animal  game  with  bedposts  for  trees  of 
the  jungle,  but  that  Eliza  sat  on  a  little  hassock 
and  watched  them  solemnly  and  would  not, 
simply  would  not  enter  into  their  nonsense. 
Peter  knew  what  a  joke  was  before  he  could 
walk  or  talk,  but  Eliza  took  life  from  the 
bassinet  stage  on  with  complete  seriousness. 
Even  though  they  loved  her,  they  couldn't 
help  laughing  at  her. 

"How's  Hamlet  this  morning?"  her  father 
w^ould  say.  "Up  to  bananas  on  your  cereal?" 

"Look  out,"  her  mother  would  answer. 
"You  can't  be  sure  she  hasn't  read  Hamlet!" 

One  of  the  first  incidents  that  showed  the 
twig  had  been  bent  was  when  Eliza  took  a  little 
truck  of  Peter's  and  hid  it  in  her  toy  chest.  It 
was  one  of  those  perfect  miniatures  that  chil- 
dren love.  It  was  only  an  inch  long,  but  very 
sturdy,  and  had  all  the  details  of  a  real  truck. 
It  was  beautiful  and  satisfying  beyond  measure 
to  Eliza,  and  she  loved  holding  it  in  her  hand. 
But,  kno^^'ing  how  special  it  was,  she  knew 
the  more  that  she  had  no  right  to  it,  and  felt 
very  wicked  at  keeping  it.  For  some  three 
weeks  she  lived  in  this  state  of  sin,  suffering 
over  it  in  the  way  children  do. 

Then  Peter  discovered  she  had  it,  but  he 
didn't  fly  at  her  and  demand  his  treasure. 
"You  can  have  it,"  he  said,  with  that  reckless 
generosity  of  his  that  was  in  its  way  as  un- 
childlike  as  Eliza's  solemnity. 

This  angered  Eliza  terribly.  She  could  not 
bear  to  have  the  treasure  or  her  own  sin  taken 
lightly.  The  only  way  open  to  her  was  to 
pretend  that  Peter  (Continued  on  Page  104) 
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Sometimes  a  girl  can  go 

just  too  far! 


By  WILLARD  H.  TEMPLE 


,   t  a\\  the  same 

tornia  Wt  me  »hen  1  hrsl 
^  „enl  fir.,  cau-e  out  from  ^__^^^^^,^„a 
,„„,a,Aemountam.a«l*J.^ 

_   Brolfter,  1  sa'*.       '  Her  name 

W        vising  her  CO.  . nje^^^^^^^  , 

„a.  Be..,  Dray»,ff       -How  do  you  Ita  Cal- 


eiconic  I"  -  , 
;  Jme.Mng  ou.  here;'  b,  orange 

"*'Vs;ohaJ;'«««-°r 

groves.  You  re  pro      ,  ^.^^^^ 
doser  .o  .he  ocean  >ou  „  1  cam 

'.errible  sinus  infcCion/  ,;,„„^^,  and 

l,s  pracucally  illegal  people  from  al 

:::£:r:r:rcaUrn,a.r.he.r.^^^^ 

4e  house.  The  ^r    -^;^  .n  PlainfiU^ 

George,"  she  sa,d.  ^^'^^^.^i  v,e  in  effeC."  She  ran  ha* 
Nev.  Jersey,  and  n.gh.ra.e= 

inside  the  house.  „r,on-tn.ind  wha.  shesays^bhe  ^ 

Her  cousin  said  »      J^^:, a  h.-le  .in.e  tor  .he 
reaUyaver,.«eetk.d,]oe.A  ,, 

Sunly  Sou.hland  to  «ort. .  g,,  ,A,„g 

1  invi.ed  her  ou.  >°  j  stopped  running  and  her 

some  medicine  and  her  nose  h'''^^  ,  p,„ 

"rreren.-oU-f^tenk?:^^ 
Z  mach.ne  «he„  she  .aW  ahou  ^^  ^^^^^ 

ab..u.  George  hack  .here.    ^  ^ 


He  had  been  after  her  to 

worked  for  him  as  his  ^^'^Z^  her  n.ind.  She  had 
larr,  h,m  and  she  cou  dn  .  make  P^^^._^ 

ou.  .0  Cahtorn.a  to  vis..  t,„,v,ered 
come  ou.  'o  difference  m  me"  e 

,„ective  on  George.  1  he  "  thirty-five, 
tr  He  was  an  elderly  man-  b"^  ,  ^^ar- 

■•It's  pracicahy  cnm.nal,   1  sa  ., 
Jr  is  he.  Youth  ^^f.^rNorth  Dakota—s  the  W 
Her  cousin-he  came  Irom  ^^^^^        „f  h,s 

«ho  didn't  want  to  do  any*   g    ^  ^^^^  ^^^.^     ,  „ff 
;  famums.    »f ''r.nXTsunny  Cahfomia.  BuU 

her  around  Beverly  H,Us  and  showed  her  te 
homes  of  the  movie  s.ars^  ..j       a  lot. 

r:rait::ww^^^^^^^^ 

-It's  nice,   -he. a  ,  ]^ew  Jersey, 

along  MarnStrectmPU-^^^^ 
I  took  her  up  m  the  mi 

^'^^  V  ill  north  of  PlainviUe,  T^ew  Jersey,"  she 

-There  s  a  hill  nort  ^^v^^^,  but  you 

said  "We  don't  have  search  g 

---^^^^^ter;BWouldhaveput 
With  any  other  gi  ^  ^^^^^  g^^^y 

her  do^^n  as  a  ^^^^^^^^  1  asked  her  to 

spite  of  her  warped  o^^^^^^^^^ 

^arry  me  the  next  Friday  g 
downtoLagunaandw-;  J^^^^^^ 
''Joe,"  ^Vie  said,   you  re 

terribly  fond  of  you.  ^^^^^^ 
-Butyouregomgtoniarry 

^^^^^''lldX  f"d  so,  Joseph." 
She  nodded.  •  M  said, '  Ve 

-Out  here  in  California, 


'  Uut  neic      —  „ 
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What  kind  of  man  is  it  who  considers  his  children 


more  important  than  his  wife,  and  tells  her  so? 


WTRSULA  WENDE  had  lived  her  twenty-seven 
I  years  in  Andersburg,  the  quiet  nineteenth- 
^  century  town  where  she  had  been  born  and 
where  her  father  had  been  a  schooheacher  until 
his  death.  There  she  had  grown  into  a  pattern  of 
life  which  satisfied  her  and  which  her  friends  re- 
spected, and  she  looked  forward  to  a  full  and  in- 
dependent future  which  would  be  of  her  own 
making.  But  the  vigor  of  an  expanding  industrial- 
ism swept  into  the  petty  genteel  intrigues  of 
Andersburg  with  the  organization  of  the  Prescott 
Lumber  Company,  at  the  same  time  that  the  em- 
bittered, ambitious  but  dynamic  personality  of 
William  Prescott  broke  across  the  well-shaped 
plans  of  Ursula  Wende.  He  had  come  to  buy  up 
the  potentially  valuable  real  estate  and  to  build  a 
fortune,  to  marry.  It  was  Ursula's  fifteen  acres, 
on  the  east  side  of  town  which  he  wanted.  Be- 
fore she  had  time  to  reflect,  she  found  herself 
engaged  to  this  man  whom  she  knew  to  be  un- 
scrupulous and  egotistical,  but  who  was  also  the 
only  man  she  would  ever  love. 
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II 

Friends  of  Chauncey  Arnold  often  wondered  if 
and  why  his  wife  loved  him.  She  had  certainly  not 
married  him  for  his  money,  for  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage  he  was  the  manager  of  his  father's 
sawmill,  and  she  had  a  small  fortune  of  her  own. 
Her  father  had  been  a  successful  physician. 

Had  she  been  similar  to  her  husband  in  per- 
sonality, the  question  would  never  have  arisen. 
But  she  was  gentle,  stately,  full  of  personal  in- 
tegrity. It  seemed  incredible  that  such  a  woman, 
so  gracious  and  fastidious,  could  love  such  a 
man.  Yet  when  she  looked  at  him,  her  face 
softened  with  tenderness.  She  laughed  at  his 
dullest  jokes.  Sometimes  he  spoke  rudely  to 
her  and  she  ignored  it.  It  never  occurred  to 
anyone  that  Alice  vVrnold  loved  her  husband 
because  he  loved  her. 

Alice  was  not  unaware  of  her  husband's  faults. 
There  was  a  pleasant  regard  between  her  and 
Ursula  Wende,  and  she  occasionally  visited 
Ursula,  but  always  alone.  No  one  needed  to  tell 
Alice  that  Ursula  had  an  aversion  for  Chauncey 
Arnold.  Had  Alice  been  less  intelligent,  she  would 
have  resented  this.  But,  blessed  with  extreme 
subtlety,  she  was  not  indignant.  She  knew  tbat 
others  had  a  right  to  their  aversions,  and  full 
liberty  of  choice.  It  was  not  a  question,  to  her,  of 
loyalty  to  her  husband;  it  was  rather  a  respect  for 
others'  likes  and  dislikes. 

Chauncey  loved  Alice  devotedly,  in  spite  of 
his  rudenesses  at  certain  times.  She  was  an  end- 
less puzzle  to  him.  He  might  sometimes  berate 
her  for  "spoiling"  their  son,  Eugene.  But  she 
knew  he  loved  her. 

Alice  was  as  devoted  to  Eugene  as  shawas  to 
her  husband.  But,  with  the  inconsistency  of  hu- 
man nature,  she  expected  more  of  her  son.  Eu- 
gene was  both  intelligent  and  astute.  Chauncey 
might  accuse  Alice  of  spoiling  the  boy,  but  it  was 
he  who  truly  "spoiled"  him.  Had  he  not  been  so 
intimate  with  his  son,  treating  the  boy,  from 
earliest  childhood,  like  a  man  whose  views  should 
be  respected,  Eugene  might  not  have  developed 
that  cold  arrogance  so  characteristic  of  him. 
Eugene,  too,  loved  money.  But  he  did  not  gloat 

at  the  thought  of  it,  (Continued  on  Page  66) 


My  husband  u  as  horrified  at  my  u  orking  in  a  mental  hospital.  Now  I  think  he  envies  me  the  work.  His  eivic  work  is  fund  drives — mine  is  human  cmotions.^^ 


psycfiiflTiiy  NEEDS  m 


THE  first  week  I  worked  at  the  mental  Ikis- 
pital  I  was  scared,"  he  said.  "It  had  taken 
me  a  year  to  make  up  my  mind  to  take  the 
joh,  and,  when  I  got  it,  I  wished  it  had  taken  me 
another  ten. 

"Every  time  I  weril  into  the  ward,  I  got  a 
creepy  feeUng.  I  hated  to  turn  my  hack  on  the 
patients — anything  might  happen,  I  thought. 
There  was  one  big  man  in  particular.  He  had  been  a  cop  before,  and  the 
other  patients  called  him  'the  Pest,'  because  he  talked  so  much.  I'd  been 
watching  him  and  I'd  noticed  he  held  his  right  arm  in  a  funny  sort  of  way. 
We  were  going  back  from  the  dining  room  one  night  and  he  happened  to 
}>c  walking  right  in  front  of  me  when,  without  thinking,  I  put  my  hand  on 
his  arm  and  said,  'What's  wrong  with  it?' 

"He  pulled  away  from  me,  and  I  started  to  duck.  Then  I  noticed  he 
was  ducking  too — and  he  had  one  arm  up  like  a  lighter  protecting  him- 
self. It  struck  me,  suddenly,  that  he  was  scared  of  me.  I  was  so  astonished  I 
r  (iiildn't  speak  for  a  few  inomciils.  I  looked  around  at  t\u:  rest  of  them,  and 
I  had  lo  laugh.  They  wcrre  all  scared  of  m*; — scared  I  wouliln't  like  them 
and  be  kind  to  them,  just  like  I  wa«  8care;d  they'd  be  hard  <m  me. 

"It  was  quite  startling.  After  that  I  started  thifikirig  of  them  as  human 
beings,  and  it  was  amazing  liow  wr;ll  they  rf:sponded.  One  boy  liad  been 
living  in  a  world  all  tii^  own  for  two  years.  He  wan  considered  hopelcHs.  I 
talked  to  him  lor  weeks  like  he  was  normal  and  then,  siiddcidv,  otii-  dav  he 


looked  at  my  cigarette  and  said,  'Smoke?'  I 
gave  him  one — from  then  on  he  talked  to  me. 
In  six  months  he'd  improved  enough  to  go 
home.  He  works  in  a  tie  shop  now.  And  that 
cop  I  spoke  of,  he  turned  out  to  have  a  dislo- 
cated shoulder — and  after  I  got  him  treatment 
for  it,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  nice  guy  too.  He's 
back  on  his  beat  now — and  we're  still  friends. 
"There's  no  good  reason  why  it  should  have  astounded  me  so  to  dis- 
cover that  the  people  we  call 'crazy' still  have  hearts  and  minds  that  work, 
but  it  did.  I  wish  everyone  could  find  it  out,  for  there  certainly  would  be  a 
change  not  only  in  our  attitude  toward  the  mentally  ill  but  in  their 
chances  of  recovery  too." 

This  man  spoke  from  his  heart.  It  was  a  combination  of  circumstances 
which  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  mentally  ill:  he  was  one  of  the 
conscientious  objectors  who  were  offered  jobs  as  attendants  in  mental 
hospitals  as  an  alternative  to  camp  labor.  He  found  the  conditions  so 
appalling  that  he  decided  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  stay  in  llw;  ficM  and  do 
w  hat  lu;  could.  Toilay  he's  on  the  staff  of  the  National  McMilal  I  health 
Foundation — a  three-year-old  organization  founded  by  four  other  former 
CO's  and  dedicated  primarily  to  b(;ttcring  conditions  and  facilities  for 
the  mentally  ill. 

In  their  aiiri,  they  arc;  like;  the  National  Commiltcf;  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, the  (irollp  lor  the  AdvatlcettJcnl  ol  (I'duliniicil  mi  I'aiie 


What  can  I  do  about  the  mentally 
ill?  Anyone  who  seriously  asks  this 
question  will  find  a  thousand  answers. 

by  JOAN  YOUNGER 


PH<MO  BV  KSJHKK  F.  HVIBLtY 


There's  a  Man  in  the  House 


I  rebel  against  a  code  of  etiquette  slanted  for 
the  ladies.  It  seems  my  wife  properly  can  (and 
does)  invite  attractive  males  to  our  parties.  But  if 
I  asked  a  few  pretty  girls  to  drop  in,  people's  eye- 
brows would  go  up  a  foot.  Maybe  it's  time  for  a  re- 
vision of  Emily  Post. 

o    o  o 

Our  youngest  has  heard  war  talk  and  issued  his 
first  orders:  "Daddy,  if  there's  another  war  I  don't 
want  you  to  go!  Last  time  I  was  little,  and  I  didn't 
know  you  very  well,  and  didn't  miss  you.  But  now 
I  know  you  better  and  I  want  you  to  stay  home." 
Full  of  blarney,  aren't  they? 

One  objection  to  "grounding"  our  teen-agers 
from  the  family  car  is  that  we're  forced  to  run  our 
own  errands,  and  struggle  with  traffic  ourselves 
instead  of  letting  them  pick  us  up  in  real  grandeur. 
❖     ❖  O 

I'd  take  it  calmly  if  for  a  moment  your  genial 
husband  is  absent-minded  to  you  or  grulf  to  the 
children.  His  secret  reason  may  be  that  an  old  tune 
he's  forgotten  Suddenly  reminded  him  of  a  boyhood 
sweetheart  whose  name  he  can't  remember. 
<>     ❖  O 

A  woman  far  too  honorable  to  kiss  a  man  merely 
to  ascertain  if  he's  been  drinking  isnt  above  giving  her 
small  boy  a  goud-by  hug,  just  to  see  if  his  neck  and  ears 
are  clean. 

■0>  ❖  <> 
My  next-door  neighbor's  daughter  contends 
there's  more  privacy  in  a  one-room  apartment  in  a 
big  town  than  in  any  house  on  a  fifty-foot  lot.  "Tlic 
question  is,"  ponders  her  fatlicr,  "liow  much  pri- 
vacy does  a  girl  want?" 

O     O  '> 
My  priceless  tip  to  tliis  month's  bride  is  an  old 
recipe  I  inherited  from  my  grandniotlier:  I'hrcc 
kisses  a  day  guarantee  a  happy  marriage,  and 
twice  as  many  on  Sunday. 

<0>  «> 

Perhaps  the  brightest  family  idea  I  ever 
spawned  was  to  buy  two  small  houses,  connected  by 
an  arcade,  one  for  the  children  and  one  for  our- 
selves, instead  of  one  larger  house.  But  we  blushed 
at  what  the  neighbors  might  say,  and  my  Dream  Girl 
would  have  none  of  it.  Just  a  whim  that  migiit  have 
made  history. 


We  shipped  home  three  bushel  orange  baskets 
full  of  sea  shells,  from  our  third  honeymoon  on  a 
Florida  beach.  Not  banal  souvenirs;  we're  breaking 
'em  up  to  mingle  with  the  gravel  in  our  garden  path, 
as  a  faint  reminder  of  the  distant  blue  ocean. 

❖  <> 

I  was  trying  to  sell  our  two  older  children  on  a 
vacation  trip  to  the  far  Northwest. 

"Maybe  Vancouver'd  lure  you  away  from  your 
chums  for  a  few  weeks,"  I  said  hopefully. 

Our  nine-year-old  was  lying  on  the  floor,  look- 
ing up  "planets"  in  the  cyclopedia.  "I  can  be  lured," 
he  said,  without  looking  up. 
"  ❖     ❖  O 

Our  locker-room  cynic  at  the  country  club  thinks 
men  with  pretty  wives  ought  to  keep  an  eye  especially 
on  their  intimate  friends.  "Vve  never  seen  any  ivoman" 
he  drawls,  "dillydallY  much  with  her  husband's 
enemies." 

O     O  O- 

Occasionally  I  swear  off  smoking  awhile,  just 
to  prove  I'm  a  stout  fellah.  I  don't  know  which 
gives  me  more  satisfaction:  the  absence  of  smoke 
from  my  bronchial  tubes,  or  freedom  from  pipes, 
cigarette  cases,  holders  and  lighters  in  my  pockets. 
O     O  O 

My  graiulmotlier  claims  she  scooped  SaK  ador 
Dali  by  a  generation.  She  was  using  eoncii  shells 
for  decoration  in  her  parlor  and  garden  thirty  years 
before  he  ever  painted  a  |)icture;  and  she  insists 
grandl'allier  (no  artist)  was  always  leaving  his 
dresser  drawers  open. 

O     <-  O 

I'm  amazed  tiicy'vc  never  built  a  kitchen  re- 
frigerator that  can  he  locked  after  dinner.  It  might 
l)ul  a  stoji  to  my  midnight  raids  on  the  leftovers — 
[)rovi(led  I  didn't  iiave  a  key.  (Maybe  it  ought  to  be 
a  tim(!  lock.) 

❖  ❖  O 

"i\o  woman's  ever  more  grotesquely  funny,'"  says 
Belly  Comfort,  removing  an  anonymous  tricycle  f  om 
the  driveway,  "than  one  who's  suddenly  discovered  sex 
and  acts  as  if  she  invented  it.  If  the  men  could  only  see 
how  screamingly  Junn y!" 

^     O  <f 

1  used  to  argue  that  a  man  could  he  lukewarm 
about  fisiiing  without  revealing  himself  as  a  rotter. 
But  now  I've  g;  t  to  talk  enlhusiastically  about  fish- 


ing or  my  wife's  family  might  think  her  marriage 
was  a  mistake.  (They  catch  'em  but  won't  eat  'em.) 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

The  man  next  door  tells  me  his  son  wants  to 
get  married  as  a  college  freshman,  arguing  that 
"Two  can  live  as  cheap!)  as  one"  on  the  campus. 
"I  wonder,"  muses  my  neighbor,  "whether  it's  too 
late  for  me  to  sell  gran<l|)a  on  that  idea." 
O     O  <- 

No  military  hero  is  ever  so  triumphant  as  a 
woman  who  finds  dust  under  another  woman's  fur- 
niture. "Yes,"  corroborates  my  wife,  "it's  a  point  of 
honor  never  to  leave  a  guest  room  neater  than  I 
find  it." 

O     O-  O 

When  we  were  courting  all  we  needed  for  a 
picnic  was  two  sandwiches,  something  to  drink  and 
a  book  of  poems.  Now  we  often  take  along  seven 
different  kinds  of  pickles. 

❖  <^ 

The  newlywed  bride  in  our  block  says  she 
never  listens  to  soap  operas,  but  likes  to  have  'em 
turned  on.  "It's  kinda  company,"  she  says,  "while 
I'm  washing  the  dishes,  and  it's  even'^CStter  if  1  can 
tune  in  two  stations  at  once." 

O     O  <> 

My  wife  now  admits  that  my  doctrine  of  incon- 
spicuous stowage  enlarges  every  room  in  the  house. 
My  basic  theory:  If  you  keep  your  dinguses  a  foot 
lower  the  room  seems  two  feet  longil*'. 

O     O  O- 

When  your  wife  insinuates  an  extra«gg  merci- 
fully into  your  reducing  diet  .  .  .  when  your 
daughter  phones  you  "Happy  Birthday"  from 
college,  and  the  call  doesn't  come  collect  .  .  .  when 
junior  okays  your  taste  in  neckties  an^l  political 
views  by  adopting  "em  all.  then  a  100- watt  bulb 
flashes  on  in  your  chest  and  you  know  family  life 
will  still  be  mankind's  bulwark  when  they're 
scooping  up  the  pyramids  with  a  teaspoon. 
O-  O 

New  decree  on  our  imaginary  family  bulletin 
board:  Our  youngest  must  now  try  on  all  of  junior's 
outgrown  garments  once  a  month.  Otherwise  he 
outgrows  'em,  too,  without  ever  wearing  'em. 
O     O  O 

My  neighbor  in  the  disguised  duple.x  complains 
that  he  and  his  wife  aren't  invited  out  to  dinner  so 
often  lately.  "And  all  I  said,"  he  confides,  "is  that 
my  wih^'s  friends  seem  just  like  sisters  to  me!" 

So  far  I've  found  only  one  successful  way  lo 
deal  wilii  my  wife's  occasional  blunders  in  new 
hats:  1  hide  'em. 
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a  changing  wurld,  faced  with  bewilileriiig  and  complex 
jblems,  Cynthia  Barnes  thinks  she  knows  what  she  wants. 


MARGARET  MEAD:  "When 
mothers  cease  to  say,  'When  I  was  a 
girl,  1  was  not  allowed  .  .  .'  and  sub- 
stitute the  question,  'What  are  the 
other  girls  doing?'  something  funda- 
mental has  happened  to  the  whole 
culture." 

DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER: 

"Today  the  business  of  living  is  far 
more  complex  than  if  was  in  my  boy- 
hood." 

ALFRED  C.  KINSEY:  "Individuals 
in  our  American  society  rarely  adopt 
totally  new  patterns  of  sexual  behav- 
ior after  their  middle  teens.  It  would 
appear  that  the  changes  that  do  occur 
represent  departures  made  by  .  .  .  ad- 
olescent children  from  the  patterns  of 
their  parents." 


WHAT  ar^Ttiie  facts  about  our  15,372,000  teen-agers?  What  is  their'" 
life — and  their  future — as  they  see  and  Hve  it? 
What  do  they  themselves  think  about  morals,  religion,  politics?  What 
do  tbey  like  to  eat,  to  wear,  to  do?  These  questions  are  important  because 
they  help  us  determine  what  America  will  be  like  in  twenty ^ears. 

Some  argue  that  there  is  no  stability  for  our  youth  because  of  fHe  threat 
of  future  wars;  others  declare  that  the  dangers  around^them  have  brought 
them  to  early  maturity.  Some  say  they  have  no  knowledge  of  sex;  otlicrs,  that 
they  have  too  much.  We  are  told  they  need  to  get  niai;^e<i^young — and,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  don't  wait  long  enough.  Statistics  show  that  onl\ 
two  or  three  out  of  each  ten  high-school  students  go  to  college;  that  anollicr 
two  or  three  drop  out  of  school  w  hen  they  are  sixteen.  But  statistics  don't-show 
why.  It  is  said  that  careers  for  women,  and  the  many  doors  now  open  to  them, 
are  creating  a  new  kind  of  girl — and  a  new  boy-girl  relationship.  But  is  it  true? 

To  answer  these  questions,  the  Ladies'  Home  Jourmax  is  compiling  this  re- 
port on  American  youth.  In  this  and  forthcoming  issues,  we  will  present,  ob- 
jectively, findings  on  the  individual  lives  of  twelve  different  high-school  stu- 
dents, report  the  group  life  which  they  share,  and  the  problems  that  worry  them. 

We  have  chosen  our  young  people  from  the  North  and  South,  the  East 
and  West;  from  the  hangouts  and  libraries;  from  the  popular  and  aloof,  the 
leaders  and  followers.  Some  are  planning  professional  careers;  others  are  pre- 
paring themselves  for  marriage;  some  just  w  ant  a  job — any  job.  You  w  ill  meet 
a  small-town  boy  from  Iowa;  an  ambitious  career  girl;  a  trade-school  boy;  a 
teen-ager  from  a  broken  home;  a  boy  pointing  for  one  of  the  professions, 
among  others.  None  is  typical — yet  all  are  typical.  We  have  made  no  attempt 
to  separate  the  things  we  approve  from  the  things  we  disapprove.  We  are 
presenting  them  as  we  found  them — twelve  Profiles  of  Youth. 
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'The  first  time  I  ever  really  cried  was  when  my  older  sister  got  married  last  year.  I  didn't  even  care  that  it  meant  I  could  have  my  va  n  room." 


CYNTHIA  BARNES  is  a  lucky  girl.  On  June  second,  at  eight  o'clock  iff* 
the  evening,  she  will  be  graduated  from  Woodrow  Wilson  High 
School  in  a  white-lace-and-organdy  formal,  with  two  baby  orchids  for 
her  hair,  a  B  average  in  grades,  and  a  date  for  the  Senior  Party,  a  tradi- 
tional all-night  dance  that  lasts  from  diploma  time  to  a  sunrise  breakfast, 
in  a  local  restaurant  at  seven  A.M.  By  the  time  her  last  dance  program  is 
pasted  in  her  scrapbook  that  June  morning,  seventeen-year-old  Cynthia 
will  have  used  her  $275  graduation  wardrobe  (two  evening  dresses,  a 
Senior  Day  outfit  with  hat  and  gloves  and  six  summer  cottons  with  ac- 
cessories) to  attend  fifteen  dances,  twenty  Coke  parties,  twelve  teas,  eiglit 
luncheons  and  six  open  houses,  besides  herself  entertaining  with  a  back- 
yard'barbecue  for  the  staff  of  the  Senior  Annual,  of  which  she  is  coeditor, 
a  hnichoon  for  twelve  friends  in  the  pink-and-blue  plushness  of  a  down- 
town hotel  dining  room,  and  a  dance  for  the  whole  senior  class  sponsored 
with  a  group  of  girl  friends,  at  one  of  the  city-owned  clubhouses  along 
White  Rock  Lake,  outside  Dallas.  Best  of  all.  The  Gabby  Tabl)y,  the 
senior  liumor  pul)lication  distributed  on  graduation  day,  will  feature  her 
iiauK!  in  a  weak-humored  but  all-ap|)roviiig  item:  "What  if  Cynthia  were 


"I>a(l  was  a  fn-Hliriian  al  Uaylor  and  iiiollicr  was 
just  17 — I  giicHS  lhal'n  why  tlicy  think  it's 
goriil  (iir  Hi  lo  f.ill  in  liive  and  marry  ynnng." 


Average  movie-and-malted  dale 
costs  boy  $2.00;  part-time  jobs 
net  from  $24  to  $76.50  per  month. 
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a  stables  instead  of  a  Barnes?"  As  a  student  and  as  a  personality,  Cyn- 
thia Barnes  "belongs." 

Woodrow  Wilson,  a  rambling  red-brick  building,  as  carefully 
landscaped  as  the  suburban  homes  around  it,  is  a  school  that  puts 
strong  emphasis  on  good  grades,  special  talents  and  constructive  dis- 
cipline, and  enjoys  watching  its  students  grow  up  and  out  as  individ- 
uals highly  social  and  conscientiously  schooled  in  a  special  kind  of 
Southern  gallantry  and  charm.  The  faculty  is  a  sophisticated,  teen- 
wise  group  alerted  to  keep  up  with  the  varying  needs  of  over  1400 
students  ranging  from  those  whose  families  came  to  Dallas  for  factory 
jobs  in  the  war  boom  to  teen-agers  with  rooms  of  their  own,  $15-a- 
week  allowances  and  families  who  keep  "three  in  help." 

But  Woodrow  Wilson  is  not  a  "country  club"  high  school.  Most  of 
the  students  are  faithful  churchgoers  (Sunday-night  church  services 
are  a  favorite  date  activity) ,  and  many  of  the  girls  hold  Saturday  j  r^hs  as 
models  or  department-store  clerks,  while  the  boys  have  early-morning 
paper  routes  and  work  as  "packagers"  at  local  self-service  markets. 
The  school  itself  has  the  progressive  atmosphere  of  a  small  college. 
The  upper  halls  are  hung  with  Monet  and  Gauguin  prints;  on  Friday 
afternoon  Maurice  Evans  and  Laurence  Olivier  records  are  played  in 
the  school  library.  Every  morning,  to  start  the  day,  a  student  reads  a 
self-selected  passage  of  Scripture  over  the  school's  $3000  speaker  sys- 
tem {a  gift  from  two  senior  classes  of  past  years)  connected  with  all 
classrooms.  Last  year  the  Woodrow  Wilson  football  team,  cocap- 
tained  by  hulking,  sixteen-year-old  Bill  Forester,  R.O.T.C.  colonel, 
member  of  the  National  Honor  Society  and  ex-class  president,  took 
city  championship,  and  next  fall  the  team,  accompanied  by  the  coach, 
the  school  nurse,  a  Spanish  teacher  (Coniinued  o7i  Page  82) 


Cynthia  picks  Senior  Speech  as  favorite  class,  spends  one  hour  a  day 
on  other  homework.  Math  is  hardest  subject;  biology  themes  are  easy. 
".Almost  everybody  just  copies  the  facts  out  of  the  encyclopedia." 


Most  girls  spend  $1  to  $5  a  week,  not  including  clothes  allowance.  After- 
school  soft  drinks  cost  25c  a  week;  25c  a  day  buys  sample  plate  lunch  of 
meat  loaf,  black-eyed  peas  and  corn  bread  in  Woodrow  Wilson  cafeteria. 

"Driving  a  car  is  the  way  I  like  best  to  get  exercise."  But,  as  a  good 
sport,  Cynthia  tries  hard  in  gym  class,  will  play  Softball  with  girl 
friends  but  prefers  miniature  golf  "if  we  must  play  something  on  dates." 


"Down  here  we  don't  just  get  married  young— we  all 
get  married  when  we  get  asked."  Cynthia  hopes  to  have 
three  children;  is  willing  to  start  out  on  $200  a  month. 


Profile 
of 

Youth 


"Tummy-busters"  for  two:  five  flavors  of  ice  cream, 
four  kinds  of  sauce,  a  banana,  whipped  cream,  nuts  and 
cherries  cost  a  dollar  apiece,  and  ''they're  ace  keen!" 


r*^  Texas,  fads  and  fancies  tend  to  be  extreme.  Dallas  teeners  paint 
jalopies  in  polka  dots  £ind  stripes,  drive  a  1927  hearse.  Their  lan- 
guage is  A-iWd:  "She's  just  out  to  get  your  votes"  (trying  to  be 
popular) ;  '  He  drags  a  rough  reputation"  (a  wolf) ;  or  "Sit  dowTi, 
you've  got  your  votes"  (stop  sho\N"ing  off) . 

They  like  salted  peanuts  in  Cokes,  strawberry-simdae  sauce  float- 
ing in  root  beer,  or  ice  cream  between  soda  crackers,  but  ^\ill  settle 
for  hamburgers  and  Suzy  Q  potatoes.  One  of  their  hangouts  has  a 
bell  system  which  warns  teen  customers  when  a  study  period  is  over 
and  next  class  begins ;  another  gives  free  chocolate  sodas  to  any  kids 
sporting  all-A  report  cards. 

They  love  to  dance:  one  high  school  even  sponsors  two  before- 
class  dance  sessions  at  8  a.m.;  another  holds  after-school  dances  in 
the  library.  Answering  the  phone,  teeners  say:  "Shoot,  it's  your 
nickel";  "State  Prison,  Inmate  13 "This  is  heaven,  which  angel  do 
you  want?";  or  'T  don't  care  if  you  did  call,  I  don't  want  to  talk  to 
you" — with  a  quick  bang  of  the  receiver. 

Their  slang  is  so  complicated  that  even  teeners  themselves,  chang- 
ing high  schools,  sometimes  need  an  interpreter.  A  '"lotus"  is  a  boy; 
a  "lotus  blossom"  is  a  girl.  If  a  girl  "courts  to  get  her  votes,"  she 
necks  to  be  popular.  And  if  she  "court*  up  a  storm,"  she  necks  heav- 
ily. A  boy  without  money  is  'Tjroker  than  the  Ten  Commandments"; 
a  "lovely"  is  homely;  "saggy"  is  tired,  but  "soggy"  is  dull.  '"You're 
all  right  in  your  place,  but  they  haven't  dug  it  yet"  or  "You're  a  neat 
guy,  but  there's  just  no  demand  for  them"  is  a  brush-off.  A  boy  trj'ing 
to  get  a  date  with  an  extra-popular  girl  may  fiml  it's  "as  easy  as  stack- 
ing: frrf-ased  BB's  with  boxiri{.'  p|i.\c>  onl" 


Ra»:«;  night't  —  uii  vsccL  <!iid»  —  DalluM  Ih»vs  say 
they  take  th«'ir  family  cars  to  a  hlraij;ht  xtretch 
of  rrtad  just  7/10  of  a  mile  long,  rare  at  8.r-9.'> 
mph.  lK)a«l  of  thrill.i  and  rarely  getting  caught. 
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.  .  .  Dallas  boys  are  sporting  boogie  haircuts  (short  on  top  and  long  on 
the  sides),  burr  cuts  (clipped  to  ^dthin  an  inch  of  the  scalp)  and 
even  Apache  cuts  (which,  unlike  boogie  cuts,  leave  a  ridge  of  long 
hair  on  top  of  the  head) .  The  Hollywood  cut  (long  on  the  sides  and 
sweeping  back  to  a  "duck  point"  low  on  the  back  of  the  neck)  is  even 
more  striking  with  long  sideburns.  With  peroxide,  annnonia  and  an 
old  toothbrush,  many  boys  have  bleached  their  forelocks  blond;  one 
school's  baseball  team  turned  their  burr  cuts  a  bright,  straw  yellow. 
Hats  may  be  Army  fatigue  hats,  floppy,  visored  golf  caps  in  loud 
checks  and  plaids,  striped  railroad  engineers'  caps,  and  pastel  felt 
"zoo"  hats  with  a  four-inch  brim  and  a  foot-long  pheasant  feather. 
Yellow  or  lime  shirts  with  big  collars  and  print  Tarongs  (small  piece 
of  tie  silk  which  hooks  under  the  shirt  collar)  add  more  color.  Knit 
ties  are  either  tied  in  exaggerated  Windsor  knots  or  flipped  be- 
neath the  shirt  collar  and  not  tied  at  all.  But  Texas  boys  really  pre- 
fer open-neck  sports  shirts  and  cardigan  jackets  because  they  hate 
to  wear  ties — "the  terrific  heat,  vou  know." 


.  .  .  may  be  a  matter  ot  love  ("We're  engaged  to  be  engaged"),  pride 
("He  wanted  me  to  wear  his  R.O.T.C.  cross  guns")  or,  for  most  kids, 
merely  Saturday-night  social  security — "so  you  always  have  a  date  for 
big  doings."  Athletes  are  most  sought — a  "really  popular"  girl  may 
end  up  going  steady  with  a  football  player,  a  basketball  player  and  a 
baseball  player  the  same  year,  in  each  one's  big  season.  Steadies  ex- 
change class  rings  (taped  in  to  fit)  or  I.D.  bracelets;  appear  in  identical 
reindeer  sweaters,  turtle-neck  T  shirts  or  bright  Argyle  socks.  An  ath- 
lete's girl  wears  his  gold  football  or  baseball  on  a  thin  chain  around  her 
neck,  sometimes  even  his  bulky  "letter"  jacket.  While  some  couples 
go  steady  only  a  week,  the  average  last  three  mt)nths.  A  few  serious 
couples  marry  soon  after  graduation.  On  dates  they  flock  to  "mean 
movies"  and  good  Westerns;  hoot  and  whistle  when  Texas  is  men- 
tioned. They  like  very  slow  dances  involving  low,  deep  knee-bends  and 
the  Sunset  Stomp,  a  fast  cross  step;  are  reviving  the  Charleston,  but 
can't  whip  up  much  enthusiasm  for  jitterbugging  and  jazz.  Smooth 
tunes  are  "fine  like  wine";  W  oslcrn  songs  are  "ginger  peachy." 


...  At  sock  hops,  and  even  formal  dances,  teeners  line  up  their  ballet 
slippers  and  "bold  look"  shoes  (thick  leather  with  extra-heavy  soles) 
at  the  door  while  they  dance  smooth  numbers  in  their  Argyles  or  bare 
feet.  Square-dancing  clubs  meet  every  Friday  night :  girls  wear  pony- 
skin  loafers  and  fringed  suede  jackets  or  long  billowing  gingham  skirts 
(maybe  matching  their  steady's  shirt);  boys  (who  usually  wear  tight 
blue  jeans  low  on  the  hips  with  no  belt)  are  fancier  still  in  tight- 
fitting  "frontier"  pants  with  fancy  pockets  and  embroidery,  equally 
decorative  Texas  shirts  and  high-heeled  cowboy  boots — "because 
they  make  lots  of  noise  when  you  dance."  A  few  even  bring  sheepskin- 
lined  slippers  to  wear  between  square-dance  sets.  One  school's  foot- 
ball team  wears  big  black  Stetsons  for  identification  off  the  field; 
another  team  started  a  new  fad  when  they  appeared  in  identical  blue- 
and-white-striped  bib-front  overalls — known  ever  since  as  "cheat 
pants"  because  the  white  stripe  could  be  ideal  for  writing  exam  "crib 
notes."  Overalls  are  "climbing  the  ladder  of  success." 


THROUGHOUT  the  country,  sex,  according  to  high-school  stu- 
dents, is  the  most  important  personal  problem  facing  teen-agers 
today.  Ever)"  boy  and  girl  Avants  to  be  popular,  and  the  mark  of 
popularity  is  frequent  dating.  These  dates  mean  a  new  personal 
freedom  and  endless  hoxu"s  spent  silone  together  in  movies,  at 
dances  and  in  parked  cars,  ydth.  the  privacy  and  opportunity  to  "go 
ahead."  The  resulting  conduct,  if  found  out,  is  mercilessly  censured. 

Sexually,  adolescence  has  always  been  a  troubled  time,  but  teen- 
agers today  in  the  United  States  have  a  sex  problem  much  greater 
than  any  equivalent  that  faced  their  parents  at  the  same  age.  Social 
customs  have  changed.  For  too  many,  reUgious  restrictions  no 
longer  exist.  Proper  sex  education  in  the  school  or  in  the  home  often 
gives  specific  biological  facts,  but  neglects  to  offer  necessary  psy- 
chological props.  In  short,  teen-agers  have  been  given  freedom,  but 
are  expected  not  to  use  it.  The  result  is  that  %\"ith  many  high-school 
students  there  is,  often,  a  vast  and  disturbing  difference  between 
what  they  are  "told  to  do"  by  parents  and  "what  the  crowd  really 
does." 

Because  of  the  increasing  importance  of  this  problem,  the 
LvDiEs'  Home  Journal  decided  to  study  it  at  its  source,  by  report- 
ing, objectively,  the  attitudes  and  reactions  of  teen-agers  them- 
selves in  every  section  of  the  coimtry.  North,  South,  East  and 
West.  The  follo^sing  information  was  obtained  through  personal 
interviews  ^sith  many  students.  Most  of  them  talked  frankly — in 
their  homes,  after  school,  and  in  the  favorite  drugstore  hangout; 
many  were  eager  to  discuss  conflicts  which  had  worried  them  for 
some  time.  For  even  among  boys  and  girls  whose  backgrounds  and 
family  incomes  warrant  a  certain  social  secvuity,  and  who  have  ben- 
efited by  a  progressive  and  intelligent  sex-  and  health-education  pro- 
gram at  school,  the  handling  of  sex  is  admittedly  a  definite  problem. 

The  date  Ufe  in  most  large  high  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  follows  a  set  pattern.  Most  of  the  seniors  have  been  dating 



High-schoolers  to  whom  sex  decisions  have  become  an  immediate  prob- 
lem believe  that  help  must  come  chiefly  from  their  own  homes.  A  few 
feel  that  parents  do  understand  what  their  children  are  going  through. 


"  .  .  .  Why  couldn't  you  answer  Many  states  forbid  sale  of  liquor 
the  imfjortant  qui-stion  I  wanted  to  persons  under  21,  but  "anybody 
to  ask  you  without  my  asking'!'"'       can  find  a  friend  who  looks  21." 


Aiiv  fclloic  needs  a  few  courting  experiences  to  find  out  uhafs  true  love  and  what's  just  a  high-school  escapade.''^ 


for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  beginning  at  13  for  "movie  dates" 
and  14  for  "car  dates"  as  a  general  rule.  About  20  per  cent  of  the 
high-school  seniors  "go  steady."  This  is  a  figure  hard  to  compute, 
since  the  paths  of  young  love  are  rough  and  "going-steady"  bliss 
may  last  anywhere  from  a  week  to  the  full  three  high-school  years. 

That  "first  date"  at  13  or  14  was  usually  a  timorous  or  boisterous 
attempt  at  a  Saturday-afternoon  movie.  An  awkward  afternoon 
theater  party  given  by  a  girl  in  the  grade  school  was  remembered  by 
several  boys  as  their  "first  date."  One  girl  said  that  she  attended 
her  first  formal  at  11,  had  her  first  "mad  crush''  at  12,  and  by  ninth 
grade  "was  just  an  old  hand  at  anything."  A  socially  cognizant  boy 
took  his  first  date  to  dinner  and  an  ice-hockey  game  at  12,  "though 
it  was  really  sort  of  a  business  obligation  of  my  father's."  Most 
high-school  students  of  17  or  18  who  go  in  for  dating  at  all  say  they 
date  two  or  three  times  a  week,  at  the  week  ends.  A  few  of  the 


steadies  fit  in  five  dates  a  week,  counting  Sunday-morning  church 
and  Sunday-evening  services  as  separate  dates. 

For  most  young  people,  Friday  or  Saturday  night  dates  mean  a 
neighborhood  mpvie  followed  by  a  malt  and  hamburger  at  a  res- 
taurant haJigout,  a  private  dance,  or  an  evening  at  a  favorite  juke- 
and-jive  dance  spot  on  the  edge  of  town.  And,  according  to  the 
students,  the  most  important  part  of  every  "car  date"  is  the  forty- 
five  minutes  to  two  hours  spent  in  "courting."  As  one  boy  explained, 
"With  some  girls,  courting  comes  before  or  after  hainbu^ers.  And 
with  some  girls,  it  comes  instead." 

And  what  is  meant  by  courting?  A  few  generations  ago,  it 
would  have  meant  "spooning"  in  the  more  intimate  stages.  Cur- 
rently, in  most  high  schools,  it  is  termed  "necking, '^ii3"in  many 
parts  of  the  South  and  West  it  is  called  "courting" — "just  a  lot 
of  hugging  and  kissing,"  "a  little  talk,  (Comimud  on  Page  S6) 
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For  travel  by  car  and  seashore  resorts:  skirt,  37.95,  and  jacket,  S8.95,  part  of  the  four-piece  seersucker  outfit,  by  Stephanie  Koret. 


Clothes  that  are  good  travelers  have  a  far-flung  life.  A  seersucker  casual  is  right  in  a  thousand 
settings;  a  shantung  suit  or  chiffon  evening  dress  at  home  in  cities  a  continent  apart.  This  year 
we're  giving  vou  a  long-range  plan,  choosing  from  Cahfornia-designed  fashions  for  their  fresh 
outdoor  look,  their  easy-to-pack-and-to-keep  fabrics,  their  enormous  adaptabihty.  Emphasizing 
seersucker — a  four-piece  wardrobe-within-a-wardrobe,  cool  and  wrinkle  proof  for  hot-weather 
travel,  sight-seeing,  days  on  the  beach.  Doubling  on  shantung — a  suit  and  a  dress  in  the  natural 
raw-silk  color.  Stressing  the  importance  of  something  with  a  bare  top  and  wisp  of  a  jacket  that 
multiplies  its  uses  —  a  brief,  quick-drying  bathing  suit,  a  slimmest-of-the-slim  lightweight  wool 
suit,  a  fleecy-warm  throw-over-everything  topcoat.  See  how  they're  worn,  how  they  go  together. 


Natural  isilk  pongee  dress,  around  SIS,  with 
straw  belt  and  straw  pumps.  By  Joy  Kingston. 

Shades  of  gray  in  sheerest  ehiffiin.  light  to  pack, 
little  pressing;  around  S49.95.  By  Charles  Sorel. 


PHUlOGKArils  in    UILHELA  CUSHMAN 


Coast-to-coast  wool  coat,  S69.9.5,  for  everything.  By  Alfred  Simmons. 


Straw  pumps  and  bags  are  the  fashion,  light  in  your  luggage, 

right  for  silk  shantung  or  cotton  seersucker.  The  small  cloche 
is  the  travel-perfect  hat — white  pique  for  cottons,  natural 

string  or  soft  felt  for  wool  or  silk  suit.  Gloves  are  white 
cotton  or  chamois  doeskin,  scarfs  gold  and  turquoise  shantung, 

jewelry  coral  and  turquoise  beads,  pearls  and  gold  bracelets. 
Add  brown  calfskin  pumps  and  a  big  barrel  bag  for  en  route,  air- 
cool  dancing  sandals,  white-linen  or  spectator  pumps  for  destinations. 


liure-lop  HccrHurker  drcHs  iind  l)(>l<-ro,hi  t  ;i\\  Im-Ii  , 
while  acceHHorieH,  $.{•'),  hy    ll<-lcri  (>udgell. 


BAG  BV  MAT  !  HEWS 

Travel  topcoat  for  a  wardroht-  based  onbeiges can 
be  red  or  blending  beige,  $125.  By  David  Isaacs. 


Natural  rayon  shantung  suit,  hand-finished,  around  $50.  Raf- 
fia pumps,  straw  bag,  veiled  cloche.  Suit  by  Louis  Gerst. 


HAT  BY  REX 


Checked  wnpL  suit  by  Louis  Gerst,  around  $65.      Toast-color  pique,  $22.95.  By  Murray  Goldstein.      Rayon  with  jacket,  $39.95.  By  De  De  Joluison. 

HAT  BY  JOHN  FREDERICS 


T 


What  can  you  do 


when  your  landlady 


has  you  at  the  end 


of  a  lease? 


ME  trouble  with  the  war  was  it  ehanged  everything,"  Pauly  pliilosophized 
plaintively  while  opening  another  can  of  shrimp,  "even  us." 
"Don't  you  think  Chi  ought  to  get  a  little  credit  for  you,  darling?"  I  mur- 
mured as  I  poured  cocktail  sauce  into  the  fluted  little  glass  in  the  center  of  the  hig 
solid-silver  canape  dish.  1  always  i'eel  very  tender  toward  Chi,  even  if  he  is  marrieil 
to  Pauly.  Back  in  our  youth  he  was  the  first  hoy  I  ever  despised. 

"Hey,  Maudie,"  Davy,  my  dear  helpless  husband,  yelped  from  the  stove  at  the 
other  end  of  Mrs.  Roberts'  vast  kitchen,  "the  bacon  won't  wrap  around  these 
cheese  things.  It  just  buckles." 

"Take  it  easy,  loved  one,"  I  soothed  him  like  the  good  wife*I  try  to  be.  "You'll 
last  longer." 

"  Take  it  easy,'  she  says!  Listen,  toots-face,  I  ask  you  a  simple  question  and 
do  I  get  a  simple  answer!"  Davy  strode  across  the  kitchen  and  masterfully 
stuck  a  plateful  of  lovely  crisp  bacon  under  my  nose.  "Let's  just  see  you  take 
it  easy  and  wrap  that!" 

Davy  can  be  about  as  sharp  as  a  marble  sometimes,  Fve  discovered  after  being 
married  to  him  for  the  worst  part  of  two  years.  I'm  not  sure  if  it's  just  him  or  if 
like  they  say  men  are  dreamers  and  what's  wrong  is  when  they're  awake. 

"Um,  it's  yummy,"  I  said,  nibbling  a  piece.  "Nice  and  crisp  the  way  I  like  it. 
I'll  just  eat  it  all  myself  while  you  cook  some  more  half  raw  so  it  will  wrap." 

"Trichinosis  specials  they'll  be,"  Davy  muttered  darkly,  as  he  went  back  to 
the  stove. 

I  didn't  have  time  to  explain  to  him  the  difference  between  bacon  and 
fresh  pork  because  Pauly  was  pleading  for  the  second  or  third  time,  "Do  I  show? 
Rigor  mortis,  do  I  show  that  much?"  Pauly  is  sensitive  about  being  on  the  nest 
again  so  soon. 

"Don't  worry,  dear,"  I  said  truthfully,  "in  these  uniforms  neither  of  us  shows 
whether  we're  a  boy  or  a  girl  or  how  many." 

Davy  always  said  Mrs.  Roberts'  maids  were  built  like  lady  hammer  throwers, 
which  was  just  Davy  trying  to  be  funny  until,  alas,  that's  just  about  what  happened 
and  at  such  a  time,  with  a  formal  dinner  all  planned  in  honor  of  wonderful  Colonel 
Davisson,  our  future  governor — after  the  election  he  would  be,  that  is — and 
Mrs.  Roberts  too  unnerved  to  decide  who  she  was  for,  the  cook  or  the  waitress. 
So  then  they  both  left — the  maids,  I  mean.  Although  the  maid  problem  is  one 
problem  that  Davy  and  I  don't  know-  about,  I  could  see  what  a  crisis  this  was 
turning  out  to  be,  even  if  Davy  couldn't. 

I'm  afraid  Davy  is  politically  not  very  mature,  because  the  way  he  talks  you 
get  the  idea  he  thinks  he's  running  the  country,  instead  of  the  top  name  on  the 
ballot  where  you  put  the  X.  I  myself  am  a  Young  Republican.  I  don't  exactly 
understand  the  difference  between  Democrats  and  Republicans,  but  it  makes  poor 
daddy  so  sad  every  time  the  Democrats  win  that  as  soon  as  I  could  vote  I  just 
naturally  decided  to  be  a  Young  Republican  and  do  w  hat  I  could  to  help.  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts is  a  Republican,  too,  and  a  perfect  love,  even  though  of  course,  poor  dear,  she 
can't  be  a  Young  Republican. 

"Well,  well,  you  dear  child,"  she  said  the  first  time  she  came  to  call  and  I  was 
putting  Bruce,  our  baby,  into  his  bunting.  "Another  little  soldier  in  the  crusade." 
Meaning  Bruce. 

I  said  yes  indeed — only  of  course  I  didn't  mention  how  Bruce  had  to  be  a  sort 
of  part-time  soldier  on  account  of  Davy  is  a  Democrat.  Bruce  is  a  strong  baby, 
Davy  says — he's  got  a  two-party  system.  That's  Davy  for  you,  the  wit. 

Well,  this  time  Mrs.  Roberts  mentioned  working — not  fighting — for  the  party, 
and  believe  it  or  not,  that  was  just  exactly  what  she  meant  literally,  when  she 
came  to  tell  us  about  the  maids.  She  was  absolutely  desperate — she  said  she'd 
even  make  it  a  buffet  supper  instead  of  a  formal  dinner,  except  the  wrong  people 
would  be  sure  to  monopolize  Colonel  Davisson.  It  was  perfectly  natural  for  her  to 
turn  to  me  for  help  because  besides  being  a  Young  Republican,  Davy  and  I  live  in 
the  apartment  over  her  garage,  so  she's  always  sweetly  asking  us  to  do  things  and 
we're  always  cheerfully  doing  them,  llie  way  you  do  these  days  when  somebody 
has  you  on  a  monlli-to-moiuli  lease. 

Bill  this  liin<;  I  could  smile  without  trying  when  Mrs.  Roberts  distractedly 
[)atlc<l  licr  lovely  white  curls  and  said,  "My  dear,  I  wouldn't  ask  you  if  it  weren't 

for  I  lie  cause."  (Continued  on  Page  132) 


By  Oraeme  and  Sarah  Lorimer 


..^^RRiviNG  at  his  office  at  nine  in  the  morning,  Henry  Maynes,  fifty-five- 
year-old  Chicago  lawyer,  saw  at  once  the  date  at  the  top  of  his  engagement 
pad.  He  was  appalled.  "Is  this  the  twenty-seventh?"  he  asked  his  secretary. 

"Why,  yes,  Mr.  Maynes,"  Miss  Smith  answered  wonderingly.  "Why?" 

"I  grow  senile,"  he  said.  "I  thought  it  was  the  twenty-sixth."  He  reached  for 
the  telephone,  but  put  the  receiver  back  without  dialing.  "Will  you  call  my 
wife,  Miss  Smith,  and  tell  her  1  shall  be  home  early — around  four  o'clock? 
It  is  my  wedding  anniversary — the  twenty-fifth.  I  want  to  surprise  her.  Now, 
what  must  I  do  today  that  cannot  possibly  be  postponed?" 

Miss  Smith  told  him  that  apart  from  rechecking  a  brief  and  dictating  answers 
to  a  dozen  letters,  there  was  nothing  absolutely  urgent. 

Henry  Maynes  applied  himself  to  the  brief,  and  told  Miss  Smith  to  check  the 
theaters  and  find  out  what  was  on. 

"There's  an  opening,"  she  interrupted  to  say.  "Katharine  Cornell  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  I'm  afraid  it  is  sold  out,  but  I'll  call  the  agencies." 

"Call  Tom  Blakelock,"  he  advised.  "He's  got  money  in  the  show.  Tell  him 
it's  my  silver  wedding." 

Two  hours  later  he  said,  "You  have  good  taste  in  clothes.  Is  there  anything 
in  your  contract  that  forbids  you  to  help  me  shop — for  a  lady?" 

"Oh,  I'd  love  to,"  said  Miss  Smith,  her  eyes  sparkling. 

They  visited  a  fashionable  Michigan  Boulevard  shop.  There  Henry  bought 
a  white  dinner  dress;  a  short,  sable-dyed-kolinsky  cape;  a  handsome  cos- 
tume-jewelry bracelet;  a  complete  set  of  French-imported  ninon  under- 
wear; a  silver  evening  bag,  evening  slippers  of  silver  leather,  and  six  pairs 
of  almost  invisible  nylons. 

When  his  purchases  were  complete,  and  while  he  was  waiting,  he  took  a 
good  look  at  himself  in  one  of  the  long  mirrors  near  him.  He  saw  a  well  set- 
up gray-haired  man,  a  bit  thick  around  the  waist,  but  no  paunch;  sound, 
square,  white  teeth-;  a  straight  nose;  a  network  of  quizzical,  humorous  lines 
around  gray  eyes;  when  he  smiled  a  cleft,  definitely  a  dimple,  appeared 
mischievously  in  one  cheek. 

The  saleswoman,  returning  with  the  boxes  and  observing  his  checkup,  re- 
marked, "The  lady  who  gets  these  things  has  a  distinguished  husband." 

This  made  him  absurdly  merry.  As  he  went  down  in  the  elevator  he  tried 
to  remember  how  he  had  looked  twenty-five  years  ago.  Very  slim,  he  remem- 
bered, with  thick,  brown  hair  Gertrude  had  loved  to  smooth  back  from  his 
temples.  "It's  lovely — like  bronze  wings,"  she  had  said  foolishly.  He  remem- 
bered his  face  as  it  appeared  on  the  wedding  photograph.  Callow,  definitely,  he 
said  to  himself.  Not  at  all  distinguished. 

Quite  otherwise,  in  the  taxicab,  he  remembered  Gertrude.  She  had  been 
beautiful!  That  narrow  little  face,  that  soft  little  mouth,  pink  it  was — and  what 
had  happened  to  girls'  mouths,  in  the  meantime?  he  wonderec^to  himself.  Did 
they  deliberately  paint  'em  big  beyond  their  natural  boundaries?  Darned  if  he 
knew,  but  he  thought  of  Ginny.  Ginny  had  a  mouth  like  that.  Crimson,  wide, 
and  with  sharp  edges  over  square,  brilliant  teeth.  Ginny  was  his  daughter,  aged 
twenty-three,  and  mother  of  a  three-montli-old  son.  He  smiled  quite  tenderly  as 
Ginny  passed  through  his  mind,  but  astonished  himself  by  muttering,  "Not  my 
type.  Definitely  not.  Takes  after  my  Aunt  Hat." 

Aunt  Hattie  had  been  the  bane  of  his  childhood — his  father's  sister  and  a 
much-admired  career  woman.  Handsome  but  bossy,  he  recalled.  Ginny  wasn't 
bossy — not  exactly — but  why  did  she  always  say  "co-operate"  when  she  meant 
"lend  a  hand,"  and  why  did  it  always  turn  out  to  be  a  one-way  co-operation — 
Ginny's  way?  Not  considerate,  he  remarked  to  himself.  Good  girl,  but  not  consid. 
erate.  Not  like  Gertrude. 

He  halted  the  taxi  to  stop  at  a  florist's  and  bought  an  orchid — a  big  white  or- 
chid, with  touches  of  pale  green.  White,  green,  gray,  light  red — those  were  Ger- 
trude's colors.  Brown  eyes  were  rarish,  he  thought,  with     (Continued  on  Page  178) 
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Sheer  brown-and- white  voile  makes  the  most  feminine  of  afternoon  dresses:  white  or- 
gandy tie  and  cuffs.  "Easy-to-Make"  Vogue  Design  No.  6781,  12  to  20.  Matching  gloves. 


The  ever-popular  shirtwaist 
dress  in  linenlike  cotton. 
Vogue  Design  No.  6767, 12  to  40. 


Maiivo  ohanihray  "slip  dress"  has  its  matching 
striped  jacket.  V<»fiiic  Design  No.  8-1988,  12  to  20. 

HAT  l)y  llhlMAU 


NKVKK  hav<'  «-otlonH  \H-vn  irior*-  iM-uiilifui.  .Never  hav«'  lh«'y  lo«)kc«l  newer. 
'rh«;y  len<l  iheniHelvi^H  to  pre«;iMe  tailoririf<  or  to  Huhlle  draping;  ...  I  hc\  wash 
iik4-  hankittH.  .She<T  [Milka-ilol  and  printed  voIIch.  chairihrayH  in  plain  colorH  with 
^IrifHtH  to  match,  t^risp  pi(|ucH,  hlcnds  of  ctHlon  an<l  rayon — all  in  heavenly 
«-olor«.  (lottoiiH  at  home  in  lh«r  cily  t>r  ♦•«tiinfry  .  .  .  ma<le  <'rcaH«'-reMiMl«nl  hy 
n(;w  m<rlh(MlH  and  careful  in,-irMifa<-l  iirc.  \tni  will  lind  cottons  one  of  llic 
eUHicHt  fahricH  to  sew  .  .  .  incx|M-iiHiv<;  to  hiiy  .  .  .  an<i  coin  fort  aide  lo  wear. 


Itiiy  VoKi"'  I'm IfrriK  ul  the  Hl4>r<- whirti  mcIIn  ihf-m  in  your  cily.  Or  ordrr  itx-rri  hy  ninil,  tmrlon- 
iriit  c  ln-«  U  or  monry  or<i<-r.  *  fr«>rn  \»kii<-  I'Mllrrii  Hfrvicr,  Fijiriiiiri  (#rc<-iiMi<'ti.  iUnm.i  «»r  in 

C^uiiiicla  from  198  S|>u<liriu   \v«-..   loronlo,  Onl.   ('(Joniutrfiriil.  re»lil»'mi>  /*J»'«»<'  inltl  lux.) 


CAPTIVATING  COTTONS 


By  XORA  O'LEARY 


Cotton  combines  with  rayon  in  beautifully  textured  green  butcher  linen. 
Accent  with  yellow.  "Easy-to-Make"  Vogue  Design  No.  6778,  12  to  40. 

HAT  BY  IRENE 


Gingham,  pique  and  velvet  ribbon 
combine  on  a  summer  day.  Junior 
Vogue  Design  No.  3286,  9  to  15  years. 


Pattern  for  navy  ribbon  beret  and  ging- 
ham cartwheel.  No.  2542,  can  be  ordered 
from  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.,  for  10c. 

Other  Diemm,  nardttne  and  prii'vm 
o/  Vo0ue  PatteritH  on  Pagt^  JSC 


PHOTOS  BY  STUART-STEPHENSON 


»lor  and  convenience. 


Sturdy  pull-out  shelf  provides  sit-down  work 
space  every  woman  wants  for  odd  jobs. 


Scale  in  feel 
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THE  white  picket  fences  of  New  England  are  freighted  with  red  ramblers  and  pink  Dorothy 
Perkins  and  little  delicate  silver  moon  roses.  In  the  Midwest  the  great  fluffy  peonies 
spread  their  lavish  petals,  the  spiked  delphinium  stands  in  proud  rows.  In  the  South  the  whole 
world  is  flowering,  and  in  the  West  the  color  of  the  bright  sky  is  repeated  in  a  million  sunny 
blossoms.  For  this  is  the  lovely,  the  romantic  month — June! 

What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  Journal  should  build  for  this  month  a  romantic 
kitchen,  a  kitchen  that  is  "such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on."  It  is  not  a  temporary  budget 
kitchen,  it  is  a  kitchen  to  work  for  and  plan  for  and  save  toward.  The  bride  who  is  cooking  on  a 
hot  plate  can  tuck  this  kitchen  away  in  her  scrapbook  with  the  (Continued  on  Page  in5) 

In  the  kitchen  of  your  dreams  you  can  now  have  steel  cabinets  with  a  durable  baked-on  enamel  finish  in  soft  clear  colors. 


J^4 


To  enjoy  the  week  end  as  much  as 

your  guests  do,  keep  the  food  simple, 
decide  on  a  two-a-day  meal  plan 
and  make  some  dishes  do  double  duty. 


BY  STUART-FOWLER 


By  ANN  BATCHELDER 

I  LTHOUGH  there's  a  rare  crop  of  June  weddings  round  about,  and  at  several  I  shall  be  "among 
/■  those  present,"  don't  get  the  idea  that  June,  for  me,  is  going  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
n  listening  to  the  Wedding  March  and  eating  chicken  salad  and  ice  cream.  It  isn't.  There  are 
other  activities  on  my  agenda,  and  prominent  among  them  is  preparation  for  the  summer 
week  ends.  Among  my  friends  are  a  goodly  number  of  born  week-enders.  I  used  to  be  a  pretty 
good  one  myself.  Aside  from  the  board  and  luxurious  surroundings  for  two  or  most  likely 
three  days — that  old  Friday-to-Monday  business,  you  know — I  loved  the  packing  up  and 
leaving  the  "don't-leave-milk"  note  for  the  milkman.  I  loved  to  think  of  the  Sunday  papers 
that  would  stay  right  where  they  were  heaved  on  the  steps,  except  for  the  funnies  which  the 
neighbors'  children  helped  themselves  to.  (Continued  on  Page  152} 


1  Talk  about  the  housing  shortage — there  isn't 
any  at  my  place,  let  me  tell  you.  There  are  sev- 
eral little  houses  in  the  "woods  section,"  all 
occupied.  The  three-story  wren  house  atop  the 
porte-cochere;  the  robin  house  near  the  patio; 
and  among  the  big  rocks,  every  wood-flower 
family  has  an  apartment.  Everything  rent  free. 

2  This  is  the  time  of  year  when  folks  think  up 
ways  to  do  things  with  three  of  spring's  best 
vegetables — new  potatoes,  garden  asparagus, 
and  green  peas. 

3  A  vegetable  dish  you  won't  forget  in  a  hurry: 
Take  two  or  three  cups  of  cooked  green  peas  and 
a  cup  of  asparagus  tips.  Only  the  tips.  Heat  them 
together  in  a  little  butter  or  margarine.  Season, 
and  pour  over  them  a  cup  of  scalded  cream. 

4  Little  new  potatoes  are  best  boiled  in  their 
so-called  "jackets."  Then  the  jackets  come  off 
without  paring,  and  you've  got  something.  Roll 
them  in  butter  and  chopped  mint  or  chives  or 
water  cress.  Toss  them  in  scalded,  seasoned 
cream,  if  you'd  rather.  Either  way  they're  de- 
licious, and  be  sure  not  to  cook  them  too  long. 

5  Red  caviar?  That's  what  they  say.  But  it  has 
about  as  much  to  do  with  real  caviar  as  a  sun- 
flower has  commerce  with  a  regal  lily.  It's  only 
salmon  eggs.  Don't  let  the  word  fool  you. 

H  Now  red  caviar  is  very  good  indeed  in  certain 
ways.  Not  much  to  eat  on  a  canape,  but  try  mix- 
ing a  little  with  mayonnaise,  and  use  with  fresh 
boiled  (frozen,  maybej  shrimps.  Dress  or  dip,  as 
you  like. 

7  Looking  for  a  little  different  dessert  these 
days?  Bake  some  custards  in  cups.  Divide  the 
mixture,  and  flavor  some  with  vanilla,  some  with 
caramel  and  some  with  coffee.  Bake,  setting  the 
cups  in  hot  water,  until  a  silver  knife  comes  out 
clean.  Takes  about  30-35  minutes  in  an  oven  at 
350'  F. 

8  Next  chapter:  When  they  are  cold,  cut  out  a 
piece  from  the  centers,  fill  them  with  flavored 
whipped  cream,  and  return  the  little  tops — or 
top  each  one  with  a  meringue  shell.  Serve  in 
the  cups,  very  cold. 

W  Try  toasting  srjme  ajarsely  chop[x;d  wal- 
nuts—and addmg  them  to  chicken  salad.  'I"hat 
different  touch  that  wins  applause. 

10  Now  the  jellied-sfjup  seasfjn  begins  in  ear- 
nest. Ciarnish  your  jellied  cons'>mme  with  finely 
mina:d  parsley  and  thoi)ix;d  chives,  mixed  to- 
gether. Don't  forget  the  lemon. 

11  When  next  cheese  s'wfflf  -  is  on  the  menu,  add 
to  the  Wiuffle  mixture  vjme  finely  chopiJ<-d  green 
onif^s  and  some  crumbled,  crisply  fried  bacon. 


By  ANN  BATCHELIIER 

12  Combinations  are  good.  But  has  anyone 
thought  up  a  combination  can  opener  and  par- 
ing knife  for  picnic  purposes?  Never  mind. 
Someone  will.  I  myself  am  working  on  it. 

13  What  is  known  as  Oriental  Salad,  in  the 
circles  in  which  I  move,  means  a  sort  of  salad 
and  dessert  in  one.  That's  a  combination  for 
you.  Choose  the  very  hearts  of  fine  lettuce. 
Make  into  cups. 

14  Chapter  II.  Fill  them  with  dates  stuffed  with 
nut  meats,  prunes  filled  with  cream  cheese  or 
Roquefort  cheese,  slices  of  preserved  ginger  and 
sliced  kumquats.  Now  add  stiffly  whipped  cream 
to  mayonnaise,  tnen  a  little  ginger  sirup,  and 
dress  the  salad — or  pass  the  dressing,  as  you 
please. 

15  From  an  old  cookbook:  "Many  cooks  depend 
on  very  unreliable  kitchen  aids,  one  of  the  worst 
being  kitchen  scales.  Who  knows  what  tampering 
may  be  done  to  these  by  the  children,  such  as 
weighing  the  cat,  etc.,  thereby  putting  them  out 
of  gear.  Depend  only  on  measures,  not  weight." 
Weighed  my  cat  in  the  pantry.  Seven  pounds. 

16  Always  experimenting,  I  took  on  baked 
tomatoes  a  short  time  ago.  You  know  how  I  do 
them.  Nice  firm  tomatoes,  plenty  of  bread 
crumbs,  butter  and  basil,  with  salt  and  pepper. 
But — just  to  see,  I  added  a  little  oregano  and  a 
touch  of  marjoram.  Made  good  in  a  big  way. 

17  A  truly  great  dish  is  macaroni  au  gratin,  and 
the  gimmick  here  is — mace.  That  old-fashioned 
spice — mace.  Only  a  little.  Don't  go  berserk. 
Watch  the  reaction. 

18  For  the  cold-meat  platter:  Spread  cold 
boiled-ham  slices  with  seasoned  cream  cheese 
and  roll  them  around  thin  slices  of  dill  pickles. 

IW  In  case  you  think  a  coupe  is  always  a  motor- 
car, it  isn't.  Get  a  quart  of  vanilla  ice  cream. 
Serve  it  in  coupe  glasses,  pour  over  each  serving 
a  lavish  p<)ur  of  apricot  sirup.  Garnisii  with 

I  I.ISTK.M^:!* 
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apricot  wafers.  Add  some  grated  chocolate — and 
what  a  coupe.  It's  a  coup! 

20  A  pretty  nice  jelly  dessert  is  this:  Mix  two 
cups  of  grape  juice  with  two  cups  of  ginger  ale. 
Add  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Set  with  unflavored 
gelatin.  Serve  with  cut  fruit — might  as  well 
make  it  in  a  ring  mold  and  fill  the  center.  Serve 
with  cream-diluted  mayonnaise. 

21  When  you  start  broiling  a  steak,  try  spread- 
ing it  with  some  chutney.  What  a  flavor!  And 
another  little  chutney  thought.  Serve  your  hot 
Welsh  rarebit  as  usual,  then  add  a  spoonful  of 
chutney  in  the  center  of  each  serving. 

22  One  of  the  simplest  and  one  of  the  nicest 
supper  dishes  is  only  this:  Hard-boiled  eggs  cut 
in  quarters,  peeled  mushrooms  and  flaked  sar- 
dines, all  in  a  rich  cream  sauce  in  a  casserole, 
covered  with  cracker  crumbs  and  grated  Par- 
mesan cheese,  baked,  eaten. 

23  What  is  a  vogue?  Skirts  go  down,  then  up 
they  go.  The  boyish  bob,  then  the  girlish  blob. 
That's  vogue.  But  vogues  in  eating  don't  go  that 
way.  Witness  the  ham  and  eggs,  the  corned-beef 
hash,  the  blessed  old  chicken  pie.  Keep  it  in 
mind — you  can't  beat  that  vogue. 

24  A  cheese  sandwich  without  mustard  is  like 
a  dowager  minus  her  emeralds.  But,  put  a  little 
mustard  on  the  cheese  in  your  sandwiches.  Then 
dip  them  in  egg  beaten  up  with  a  little  cream, 
and  fry  them  in  butter  or  margarine.  Have  them 
hot. 

2i»  Creamed  lobster  on  rice  is  epicurean.  Same 
goes  with  chicken.  A  garnish  of  cut  almonds  and 
coconut  helps. 

2ft  Shad  roe  may  be  broiled,  spread  with  butter 
or  margarine,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper, 
garnished  with  crisp  bacon,  and  served  with 
fried  hominy,  accompanied  by  sauteed  pine- 
apple. This  is  a  real  treat. 

27  Take  your  fish-ball  mixture  and  mix  with  it 
about  half  as  much  finely  flaked  lobster  or  fresh 
crab  meat.  Beat  in  an  egg  to  bind,  and  add  a 
little  cream.  Make  up  in  linger-size  cakes  and 
fry  in  dee])  fat.  How  good,  how  wonder-working 
as  an  appetizer. 

28  Halve  some  fine  ripe  cantaloupes.  Chill  them 
very  well.  Fill  the  halves  with  vanilla  ice  cream 
and  cover  with  cruslied  ripe  ras[)berries. 

2I>  Try  a  molded  cheese  salad,  garnished  with 
nasturtium  leaves,  water  cress  and  little  white 
grapes.  This  is  something  out  of  a  dream  book. 

30  Now  is  the  end  of  the  day  and  the  end  of 
tins  coiilribution  to  g(K)d  eating.  But  if  I  don't 
gel  busy  right  away,  1  won't  eat  trout  tonight. 


MoUl,)  II  IH  M*.N  IIV  JOHN  A,  DKIIAIN 
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Seen  throughout  the  old  Trench  Quarter  of  New  Orleans  are  a  variety  of  graceful  iron 
"lace  work"  grilles.  This  one  is  reproduced  from  a  balcony  on  St.  Charles  Avenue, 


ampbell's  take  pride 


in  bringing  you  this  famous  soup 
of  old  New  Orleans 


Old  New  Orleans  can't  be  beat 

For  gaiety  and  fun; 
For  truly  wondrous  things  to  eat 

From  morn. to  setting  sun! 


A  different,  delicious  CHICKEN  Soup 
adapted  from  a  cherished  old  Creole  recipe 

You're  bound  to  enjoy  Campbell's  Chicken  Gumbo  Soup. 
You'll  relish  the  rich  chicken  stock,  crammed  with  a  wealth  of 
luscious  things:  green  okra,  red-ripe  tomatoes,  fluffy  rice  and 
tender  pieces  of  chicken — all  seasoned  with  savory  herbs. 

Just  try  this  fine  soup  soon.  Probably  you'll  see  it  become 
another  family  favorite.  Be  sure  to  get  some  at  your  grocer's! 


CHICKEN  GUMBO  SOUP 
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A  fClEENEX  PROPUCT 


"Double  ply  for  extra,  s+ren^+h  ! 
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LET  LOVE  COME  LAST 

(Continued  from  Page  39) 

as  did  Chauncey.  Eugene  had  a  vast  respect 
for  money,  whereas  Chauncey  only  desired 
it  as  a  thing  valuable  in  itself. 

When  the  first  days  of  danger  arrived  for 
Chauncey,  Eugene  knew  it.  The  financial 
catastrophe  was  no  shock  to  him,  as  it  was  to 
his  father.  He  had  listened  to  Chauncey's  in- 
coherent denunciations  of  William  Prescott. 
He  had  seen  William  often  in  Chauncey's 
offices,  and  had  recognized  William's  tre- 
mendous vitality  and  force;  he  knew  that 
here  was  a  man  of  ambition  and  imagination, 
a  man  who  could  not  be  stopped. 

A  month  before  the  final  collapse  of  the 
American  Lumber  Company,  Eugene  had 
said  to  his  mother,  "Papa  doesn't  see  that 
Mr.  Prescott  is  a  man  who  knows  what  he 
wants,  and  intends  to  have  it.  I  can  under- 
stand that.  In  his  place,  I'd  do  just  what  he 
is  trying  to  do." 

Alice  was  more  than  a  little  shocked.  "But, 
my  dear,  Mr.  Prescott  is  a  very  unscrupulous 
man,  and  a  bad  one." 

Eugene  knew  it  was  all  inevitable.  But 
when  Chauncey  returned  home  ill,  in  a  state 
of  collapse,  the  boy  helped  put  his  father  to 
bed.  It  was  Eugene  who  sent  for  a  physician 
and  insisted  upon  sitting  by  Chauncey's  bed, 
while  his  father  slept  fitfully  under  the  influ- 
ence of  sedatives. 

Eugene  looked  about  the  richly  furnished 
bedroom.  All  this  would  have  to  go,  of  course. 
He,  Eugene,  no  longer  would  be  respected  in 
his  school  as  the  son  of  Andersburg's  richest 
citizen.  His  pony  would  be  sold  and  the 
servants  dismissed.  Temporarily,  at  least, 
the  family  would  retire  to  poverty. 

For  a  few  moments  Eugene  allowed  him- 
self to  feel  hatred  for  William  Prescott.  But 
he  knew  that  this  was  foolish.  His  father  had 
been  a  fool,  unable  to  see  what  was  right 
under  his  nose.  Eugene  had  always  known 
that  William  hated  his  employer.  If  Chaun- 
cey had  chosen  to  be  complacent,  blind  and 
condescending  toward  the  man  who  was  out 
to  ruin  him,  he  had  no  right  to  complain  over 
the  result. 

Eugene  was  only  twelve  years  old.  But  he 
began,  as  he  sat  by  his  father's  bed  during 
the  nights  that  followed,  to  plot  the  destruc- 
tion of  William  Prescott. 

The  day  that  William  and  Ursula  were 
married,  Chauncey  Arnold  died.  Eugene  did 
not  cry  at  the  funeral  services,  or  at  the 
cemetery.  At  his  own  request,  he  spent  the 
night  on  a  couch  in  his  mother's  room.  He  did 
not  sleep  till  morning,  but  pretended  to  do  so, 
in  order  not  to  disturb  Alice.  He  lay  awake, 
listening  to  her  helpless,  half-stifled  sobbing. 
He  was  still  young,  and  he  loved  his  mother, 
and  his  hands  gripped  the  quilts  fiercely.  The 
dark  house  lay  empty  about  them.  His  fa- 
ther was  gone.  It  was  not  until  Eugene  him- 
self wept  a  little  that  he  could  sleep. 

A  week  later  Eugene  said  calmly  to  his 
mother,  "I  suppose  there  is  enough  left  to 
see  me  through  school?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  she  said.  "There  is  a 
fund  set  aside  for  your  schooling,  dear.  Papa 
arranged  that  only  two  months  ago.  The 
courts  cannot  take  that  away  from  us.  And  I 
still  have  my  own  income.  It's  not  much,  but 
it  will  keep  us  alive  until  you  are  able  to 
make  your  own  way  in  the  world." 

Within  ten  days,  a  check  for  two  thousand 
dollars  arrived  from  William  Prescott,  accom- 
panied by  a  note  of  condolence.  He  hoped 
Mrs.  Arnold  would  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
him  if  she  at  any  time  needed  assistance. 

Alice  read  and  reread  the  note.  The  check 
slipped  to  the  floor.  Suddenly  she  began  to 
weep  again. 

Eugene  picked  up  the  check  and  looked  at 
it.  "This  money?"  he  said. 

"  I  must  send  it  back  at  once,  of  cou.se." 

Eugene  gave  her  the  check.  He  loved  his 
mother.  Once  he  had  thought  of  her  as  a  wise 
woman,  but  nrjw  it  was  only  too  evident  that 
she  was  a  f(X)l.  He  accepted  the  fact.  One 
always  had  to  accept  facts. 

Ursula's  wedding  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bassett  was  celebrated  with  as  much 


"Colgate  Dental  Cream's  active  penetrating 
foam  gets  into  hidden  crevices  between  teeth 
— helps  clean  out  decaying  food  particles — 
stop  stagnant  saliva  odors — remove  the  cause 
of  much  bad  breath.  And  Colgate's  soft  pol- 
ishing agent  cleans  enamel  thoroughly, 
gently  and  safelyT'' 


LATER-Thanks  to  Colgate  Dental  Craam 


Alwayi  us* 
COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 
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pomp  and  lavishness  as  could  be  arranged  on 
short  notice.  Mrs.  Bassett  was  horrified  when 
the  bride  insisted  upon  being  married  in  the 
"homemade"  blue  dress  which  she  had  al- 
ready worn.  Ursula  was  obdurate  about  this. 
But  she  allowed  Mrs.  Bassett  to  fill  the  guest 
list  with  the  town's  most  prominent  people. 
She  also  relented  to  the  extent  of  having 
her  wide  straw  hat  engulfed  in  yards  of  blue 
veiling,  which  was  to  cover  her  face  during 
the  ceremony. 

William's  wedding  gift  was  a  necklace  of 
magnificent  pearls.  After  seeing  them,  Ezra 
Bassett  examined  William's  new  bank  account 
at  his  establishment.  The  money  for  the 
gems  had  not  been  withdrawn  from  this 
account.  Mr.  Bassett  was  both  relieved  and 
annoyed.  Obviously  the  lumberman  must 
have  large  deposits  in  other  cities.  However, 
so  impressed  were  the  wedding  guests  by  the 
emerald  ring  and  the  pearls  that  the  Bassetts 
glowed,  as  if  they  themselves  were  respon- 
sible for  all  this  magnificence. 

After  the  ceremony  in  the  Bassetts'  draw- 
ing room,  appropriately  banked  with  spring 
flowers,  William  Prescott  stood  beside  his 
wife,  talking  pleasantly  to  her  friends.  He 
drank  half  a  glass  of  champagne.  Only 
Ursula  knew  that  he  was  embarrassed  to  the 
point  of  agony,  though  he  had  approved  the 
plans  for  such  an  elaborate  wedding.  He 
talked  with  his  new  directors  and  officers, 
but  with  such  a  wary,  arrogant  manner  that 
she  suffered  for  him.  It  would  be  a  long  time 
before  he  would  be  at  ease  with  them,  she 
knew;  he  would  never  trust  them.  And  he 
could  never  like  anyone 
whom  he  could  not  trust.  ^■^^^■■1 
He  did  not  eat  any  of  the 
post  wedding  dinner;  in- 
stead, he  waved  the  wait- 
ers away  impatiently. 

He  was  easily  the  most 
impressive  man  present, 
in  his  broadcloth  cutaway 
and  striped  trousers,  well- 
folded  black  cravat  and  hHHIHHHI 
black  pearls.  She  stood  be- 
side him,  straight  and  tall,  her  pale  face 
resolute.  She  was  committed;  this  was  the 
hing  she  wished  to  do.  If  she  was  frightened, 
le  would  not  permit  herself  to  acknowledge  it. 

Oliver  and  Lucy  were  at  Ursula's  house. 
:iey  were  to  remain  there  with  Mrs. 
empleton  for  several  days  after  the  cere- 
lony.  Ursula  and  William  were  to  go  di- 
rectly to  the  Imperial  Hotel.  Later,  he  had 
promised,  there  would  be  a  trip  to  Europe. 

The  wedding  had  taken  place  at  five 
o'clock.  It  had  been  a  warm,  rainy  day.  At 
sunset,  just  when  dinner  was  over,  the  rain 
ceased.  But  the  oppression  remained.  Ursula 
slipped  through  the  groups  of  friends,  found 
her  way  to  a  window.  The  windows  had  been 
shut  against  the  rain.  Now  the  house  was 
warm,  the  air  heavy  with  perfumes,  the  odors 
of  food  and  wine  and  flowers. 

Ursula  felt  that  she'must  open  the  window, 
but  the  catch  resisted  her  efforts.  She  turned, 
looking  for  assistance.  It  was  then  that  she 
saw  Doctor  Banks  speaking  to  William. 

She  thought  she  saw  a  change  come  over 
his  face.  A  servant  had  just  finished  lighting 
the  enormous  chandelier.  Its  glaring  light  fell 
on  William's  face.  Perhaps  it  was  that  which 
made  him  appear  suddenly  to  lose  color. 
Everyone  else  was  laughing;  champagne 
corks  popped.  But  William  had  turned  away. 
He  was  speaking  to  Mrs.  Bassett. 

Ursula  heard  the  crunch  of  wheels  on  the 
gravel  below  the  window.  Suddenly  she  saw 
that  the  whole  roomful  of  guests  had  turned 
toward  her,  with  laughter,  with  glasses  up- 
held. She  looked  at  them  and  at  William.  She 
had  been  right  about  it;  his  face  was  white, 
his  lips  set.  Something  was  certainly  wrong. 

The  lobby  of  the  Imperial  Hotel  was  paved 
with  squares  of  black  and  white  marble, 
ablaze  with  crystal  chandeliers,  crowded  with 
gilt  and  red  plush.  Ursula  had  never  seen  the 
rooms  above  the  street  floor,  but  she  sus- 
pected that  the  same  decorative  scheme 
would  prevail  there. 

She  was  right,  she  saw,  when  she  and  Wil- 
liam were  ushered  into  their  suite,  attended 
by  subservient  employees  in  uniforms.  The 
servitors  disappeared;  the  manager,  Mr.  Og- 


1^  The  wise  man  delights  in 
^  water,  the  good  man  de- 
lights in  mountains.  For  the 
wise  move;  but  the  good  stay 
still.  The  wise  are  happy;  but 
the  good,  secure. 

—CONFUCIUS. 


den,  remained  for  a  few  moments.  Flowers 
were  everywhere.  Red  plush  curtains  had 
been  drawn  across  each  window.  Ursula  had 
never  cared  for  red ;  now,  no  matter  where  she 
looked  this  color  assaulted  her  eyes.  There 
was  no  escaping  the  massive  gilt,  either. 

Her  two  modest  trunks  had  been  deposited 
in  one  of  the  bedrooms.  She  fled  into  this 
room,  while  William  conversed  with  the 
manager,  who  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  leave. 
Perhaps  William  was  detaining  him,  thought 
Ursula.  If  so,  she  was  grateful.  She  hurriedly 
unpacked  the  trunks;  their  contents  scarcely 
made  an  impression  in  the  enormous  drawers 
of  the  walnut  bureau.  She  saw  her  face  in  the 
mirror;  it  was  pale  and  tight.  The  mirror  also 
reflected  the  blue  of  her  dress.  The  red  of  the 
room  made  this  blue  intense  and  startling. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  remove  it.  But  she 
stopped  with  the  initial  hook;  for  the  first 
time  she  was  shy  and  embarrassed.  She  took 
off  the  yellow  hat  and  placed  it  in  the  walnut 
wardrobe  where  she  had  hung  her  cloak. 

Now  she  saw  William's  tall  chiffonier  near 
the  dresser.  On  it  were  his  brushes  topped 
with  silver,  and  a  dispatch  case.  She  stood 
looking  at  them  and  all  at  once  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  She  gently  opened  one  of 
the  drawers,  saw  William's  stiff  shirts  and 
cravats,  his  socks  and  handkerchiefs  and  un- 
derwear. She  had  seen  her  father's  intimate 
things  like  this.  Gently,  she  closed  the  drawer. 

Ursula  looked  down  at  the  wedding  band 
upon  her  finger.  Then  she  threw  up  her  head 
and  went  into  the  parlor  with  a  bright  smile. 

She  thanked  Mr.  Ogden  for 
BHI^HH     the  flowers,  and  inconspic- 
uously dismissed  him.  The 
door  closed  after  him. 

Ursula  sat  down  on  the 
red  sofa,  looked  at  her  hus- 
band, and  again  smiled. 
But  William  continued  to 
stand  before  the  fireplace. 
He  was  very  white,  and 
■■^■BHB  there  were  lines  about  his 
lips. 

He  said  abruptly,  "There  is  something  I 
must  tell  you." 

"Yes,  William."  Her  hands  tightened  to- 
gether. 

"Chauncey  Arnold  died  this  afternoon." 

Ursula  did  not  know  what  to  say.  But  she 
knew  she  had  to  say  something,  and  it  must 
be  at  once.  "  I  told  you  before,  William,  that 
I  never  liked  him.  I  am  sorry  he  is  dead.  But 
I  did  not  like  him.  My  father  despised  him." 

"Someone  said  that  his  wife  was  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  yours." 

"I've  liked  Alice;  I  still  like  her  and  I  am 
sorry  for  her.  It  is  too  bad  that  Chauncey  has 
died.  Perhaps  his — his  loss  may  have 
hastened  his  death.  That  is  something  I 
can't  tell." 

He  stood  there  stiffly  and  now  he  thrust 
his  hands  into  his  pockets.  "I  shall  send 
Arnold's  wife  some  money,"  he  said. 

"She  will  return  it."  , 

"Why?  She'll  need  money,  won't  she?" 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Ursula  wearily, 
"Alice  will  return  the  money.  Why  should 
she  take  it  from  a  stranger?  Have  you  ever 
met  her?" 

"No." 

Ursula  smiled  without  mirth.  This  is  my 
wedding  night,  she  thought.  And  here  we  are, 
talking  of  a  tragedy,  and  my  husband  looks  at 
me  as  if  I  were  a  disliked  and  suspected 
stranger.  All  at  once,  she  felt  completely  ex- 
hausted. William  had  not  kissed  her,  had  not 
spoken  her  name.  He  had  been  carrying  on 
a  disturbing  conversation  when  he  should 
have  been  speaking  to  her  with  tenderness. 
She  despised  herself  and  William  too. 

He  must  have  seen  some  of  this  in  her  face. 
"Why  are  we  talking  about  these  things?" 
he  mumbled.  "  I  had  ordered  a  little  dinner 
and  champagne,  at  ten.  It  will  be  that 
soon." 

Her  liate  subsided.  She  laughed.  "I  don't 
want  anything  to  eat.  And,  frankly,  I  have 
never  liked  champagne." 

He  appeared  relieved,  moved  to  the  bell 
rope  and  when  a  boy  appeared  canceled  the 
order.  Then  he  closed  the  door  and  returned 
to  stand  before  the  fireplace.  Now  he  began 
to  stare  fixedly  at  Ursula. 


T  AIJD 

ftr  Summer  Emergencies 

Last  year  more  than  10  million  people  were  injured 
by  accidents — an  average  of  one  every  3  seconds.  There 
were  undoubtedly  many  million  more  minor  accidents 
which  were  never  reported. 

Many  types  of  injuries  occiu-  most  frequently  in  simi- 
mer.  Knowing  First  Aid,  including  what  to  do  until  the 
doctor  comes,  may  prevent  complications  and  save 
someone's  Ufe.  To  help  you  meet  such  emergencies,  cut 
out  this  chart  and  place  it  in  your  First  Aid  kit.  In  case 
of  a  serious  accident,  however,  it  is  always  wise  to  caU 
a  doctor  at  once. 


INJURY 


Cuts,  scratches,  or 
any  small  wounds 


'fs  A       Minor  burns 


Sunburn 


r-|  Drowning  or  when 
^^v^  breathing  stops 


Sprained  joints 


Strained  muscles 


Ivy,  Oak,  and 

^    Sumac  poisoning 


FIRST  AID  TRfATMENT 


Clean  the  wound  with  mild  soap  and 
water  and  apply  antiseptic.  When  dry, 
cover  with  sterile  dressing. 


To  relieve  pain,  apply  bum  oint- 
ment or  petroleum  jelly,  and  cover 
with  sterile  dressing. 


Treat  like  any  minor  bum.  If  sun- 
bum  is  severe,  call  a  doctor. 


Lay  patient  on  his  back  in  cool, 
shady  place,  apply  ice  bag  or  cold 
cloths  to  head.  Do  not  give  stimulants. 


Start  artificial  respiration  immedi- 
ately. Keep  victim  warm.  Send  for 
a  doctor. 


Keep  injured  joint  raised  and  apply 
cold  cloths  or  ice  packs  for  several 
hours. 


Rest  the  affected  muscle.  Apply 
mild  heat  if  needed  to  relieve  pain.  If 
pain  persists,  call  a  doctor. 


Wash  with  soap  and  water  imme- 
diately after  exposure.  If  redness  and 
blisters  appear,  apply  calomine  lotion 
or  use  compre.sses  soaked  in  cold  bak- 
ing soda  or  epsom  salts. 


If  you  would  like  to  learn  some  of  the  more  important 
First  Aid  techniques,  ask  your  local  Red  Cross  about  their 
First  Aid  clas.ses.  In  addition,  Metropolitan  has  prepared 
a  booklet  which  describes  methods  of  handling  many  in- 
juries. To  get  a  copy,  simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
below. 
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OOmilOHT  1049— MCntOrOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  OOHPANV 

Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  free  booklet,  69-J 
"First  Aid." 


CA  MUTUAL 


COMPANT) 


I  Madison  Avo.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Name- 
Street— 
City  


-Slate. 


TO  VETERANS-IF  YOU  HAVE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE-KEEP  IT! 
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Only  one  soap 
gives  your  sMn  this 
exciting  Bouquet 

It's  so  easy  to  possess  this  dainty  allure  .  .  .  this 
lingering  fragrance  men  love! 


Bathe  every  day  with  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  .  .  .  and 
you'll  surround  yourself  with  a  romantic  fragrance! 
Yes,  a  captivating  fragrance  men  love  that  comes 
only  from  a  wedding  of  rare  perfumes  far  more 
costly  than  you  would  expect  to  find  in 

any  soap!  For  80  years  popular  girls 
everywhere  have  known  this  secret.  Do 
as  they  do.  Use  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Soap  in  your  daily  bath  .  .  . 
unci  for  your  complexion,  too! 


Cashmeie 
BouQuet 


mere 
Bouquet 


"My  name."  she  said,  faintly  smiling,  "is 
Ursula." 

He  frowned.  "You  tell  me  that  so  often. 
Ursula."  He  paused.  "It  doesn't  suit  you," 
he  told  her. 

"Nevertheless,  it  is  my  name.  I  really 
should  like  you  to  use  it.  William." 

She  stood  up  and  lifted  her  arms  toward 
him.  This  man  had  known  nothing  but  strug- 
gle all  his  life.  He  had  never  had  roots;  this 
was  the  impulse  behind  his  dynamic  insist- 
ence upon  success  at  any  price,  and  money. 
It  also  made  him  dangerous.  Perhaps  if  he 
knew  himself  loved  and  established  firmly,  it 
might  still  be  well  with  him,  and  with  her 
who  had  married  him. 

"William ! "  she  cried.  She  ran  to  him,  and 
threw  her  arms  about  him.  holding  him 
close.  For  several  moments  he  stood  rigidly 
in  the  circle  of  her  arms.  She  cried.  "My  dear, 
my  dear,  it  doesn't  matter!  Nothing  mat- 
ters!" 

Now  his  arms  were  about  her,  holding  her 

close. 

"Ursula!"  he  said,  his  lips  in  her  hair. 
"Ursula,  Ursula!" 

When  Ursula  awoke  the  place  beside  her 
was  empty,  but  she  heard  William  giving 
orders  for  breakfast.  She  rose  and  put  on  a 
v\hite  wool  peignoir  with  black  velvet  rib- 
bons. Calmly,  with- 


out embarrassment, 
she  went  into  the 
parlor. 

William  was  com- 
pletely dressed.  He 
did  not  look  at  her 
directly  as  he  said, 
"Breakfast  will  be 
here  in  a  few  minutes." 

Ursula  sat  down  on 
the  crimson  couch. 
Someone  had  brought 
him  the  morning  paper 
and  he  rustled  the 
sheets  around  him. 

Finally  he  said,  in 
a  tone  of  satisfaction, 
"There  is  a  long  arti- 
cle here  about  our 
marriage." 

"Is  that  impor- 
tant?" Ursula  could 
not  keep  the  acid 
from  her  words. 

He  dropped  the  paper  to  stare  at  her.  "Of 
course  it  is." 

"Why?" 

"  If  we  are  going  to  live  here,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  our  existence  is  noticed." 

"  I  never  particularly  wanted  to  live  here," 
said  Ursula.  She  was  weary  of  this  childish 
battle  of  words.  She  went  to  the  window, 
pushed  aside  the  draperies  and  looked  down 
at  the  street  below.  "  What  am  I  going  to  do 
while  you  are  away  most  of  the  day?" 

"I  thought  that  you  might  visit  your 
friends." 

"Good  heavens,  they  certainly  would  not 
expect  it  of  me ! "  She  was  amused. 

"I  don't  intend  to  leave  you  today."  Ob- 
viously he  was  embarrassed.  "  I  thought,  if  it 
cleared,  we  might  go  for  a  drive.  I'm  sorry  we 
couldn't  get  away  for  a  trip.  But  perhaps  you 
can  read,  or  something,  while  I  am  away  a 
few  hours  during  these  next  few  days." 

It  sounded  absurd  to  her  and  she  laughed. 
"Don't  be  concerned  about  me.  I  should 
have  enjoyed  a  honeymoon.  But  it  is  only 
delayed."  She  waited.  "I  suppose  we  could 
call  around  and  see  Oliver?  " 

To  her  surprise,  he  replied.  "No.  Not  for  a 
day  or  two.  I  suppose  Mrs.  Templeton  told 
you  I  have  asked  her  to  be  our  housekeeper 
when  our  home  is  built?" 

"No!"cried  Ursula  in  exasperation.  "You 
didn't  tell  me,  and  she  didn't!  Really,  Wil- 
liam, should  I  not  have  been  consulted?  Why 
should  we  have  a  housekeeix-T?  I  am  quite 
competent,  I  assure  yf)u.  I  presume  there  will 
be  other  servants  besides  Lucy,  but  I  can 
manage  them.  A  housekeeper!  How  ridicu- 
lous!" 

He  sat  down  heavily.  "Ursula,  I  intend  to 
have  a  large  establishment ,  the  and  most 
formal  in  the  city.  There  are  a  few  families 


Hy  Alarjorie  Ledt^ror 

Robert's  on  his  feet  at  last; 

All  about  the  town 
He  darts  and  reels  with  drunken 
joy— 

(He's  up!  .  .  .  He's  down.) 

Touched  by  winds,  bewitched  he  is. 

Ecstatic  as  a  pup! 
The  world  awaits  his  bouncing 
step— 

(He's  down! .  .  .  He's  up!) 
★  ★★★★★★*★ 


here  who  have  housekeepers.  There  are 
others  who  come  here  in  the  summer;  they 
are  not  provincials.  They  have  fine  homes, 
conducted  in  the  best  style.  I  do  not  intend 
that  they  shall  surpass  me." 

Ursula  considered  this.  She  had  a  moment 
of  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  fact  that 
William  was  richer  than  she  had  supposed. 
But  she  was  still  annoyed.  She  said.  "Let  us 
put  aside  the  discussion  of  future  grandeur 
for  a  little.  Let  us  consider  Mrs.  Templeton. 
I  have  nothing  against  her,  except  that  she 
and  I  would  get  on  each  other's  nerves." 

"I  find  her  very  capable  and  I  have  no- 
ticed that  she  can  manage  servants."  Wil- 
liam's tone  was  obdurate. 

"You  mean  Lucy?  Why,  Lucy  is  a  far 
better  person  than  Mrs.  Templeton.  She 
understands  children.  She  is  much  more  in- 
telligent than  Mrs.  Templeton." 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door,  announc- 
ing breakfast.  William  rose  to  greet  the  two 
waiters.  He  said  as  the  door  opened.  "Never- 
theless. I  want  Mrs.  Templeton  to  be  our 
housekeeper." 

Ursula  kept  her  peace  while  the  breakfast 
was  being  arranged  on  the  table.  William  re- 
tained one  of  the  waiters  to  serve  them.  1 1  was 
done,  she  saw.  to  avoid  further  controversy 
with  her.  This  amused  her.  He  might  not  be 
a  gentleman,  but  he 
knew  she  was  a  lady. 
She  would  not  be  con- 
tentious before  serv- 
ants. 

She  decided,  how- 
ever, to  be  perverse. 
He  had  not  kissed  her 
this  morning;  he  had 
shown  her  no  tender- 
ness. He  had  arbitrar- 
ily thrust  Mrs.  Tem- 
pleton upon  her.  She 
would  punish  him. 

She  sat  down  at  the 
table,  allowed  herself 
to  be  served,  and  re- 
peated, "Mrs.  Tem- 
pleton annoys  me.  If 
we  have  to  have  a 
housekeeper  there 
must  be  someone 
else." 

"Why   discuss  it 
j  ust  now  ? ' '  asked  Wil- 
liam, giving  his  napkin  an  irritable  flip.  "Is 
that  bacon  crisp  enough?" 

"Of  course.  But  I  want  to  discuss  Mrs. 
Templeton." 

He  looked  up  at  her  suddenly  and  she  was 
startled.  His  rage  was  all  out  of  proportion, 
she  thought.  It  was  not  hatred  because  she 
was  embarrassing  him;  it  was  a  fury  that  she 
had  dared  to  oppose  him. 

"I  said" — he  spoke  quietly — "that  we 
shall  have  Mrs.  Templeton." 

Ursula  glanced  at  the  waiter.  "That  will 
be  all,"  she  said.  The  man  bowed,  and  left. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room.  William  ate 
his  breakfast  slowly  and  deliberately.  Then 
he  put  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

"I  want  you  to  know,"  he  said,  "that  when 
I  make  up  my  mind  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
opposed." 

Fear,  anger,  affront  tightened  Ursula's 
heart.  But  she  spoke  resolutely:  "Don't 
speak  to  me  like  that.  William.  This  is  our 
first  day  of  marriage.  You  have  forgotten,  I 
think.  But  this  must  be  settled  now.  You 
must  not  speak  to  me  as  you  have  just  now. 
I  won't  have  it." 

He  said.  "You  have  always  had  your  own 
way.  You  are  my  wife  now.  I  have  no  time 
to  engage  in  domestic  arguments  with  you. 
You  must  learn  that  I  intend  to  have  my 
way." 

Ursula's  finger  tips  pressed  the  tablecloth. 
She  could  not  speak.  Then,  while  she  watched 
him,  his  expression  changed.  She  did  not 
know  that  her  own  face  had  startled  him 
with  its  pallor  and  rigidity.  He  was  not 
turned  from  his  purpose,  but  still  he  wsu 
ashamed. 

"You  are  thinking  that  I  have  no  man- 
ners," he  said.  "Perhaps  you  are  right."  He 
paused.  "  I  haven't  forgotten  that  this  is  our 

((.'ontinued  on  I'ane  7(1) 
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Everywhere — lovely  hand?  agleam  with  this  pure,  pure,  pure-luxury  polish! 


NAIL  BRILLIANCE 
BY  CUTEX 


Talk  about  Brilliance  (and  smart  women  do) ,  isn't 
this  a  brilliant  idea? 

A  polish  that's  all  luxury,  from  ihe  top  of  its  grace- 
ful "artist's"  brush  to  the  last  long-wearing  drop  in 
the  bottle.  Yet  the  cost  is  a  mere  25^. 

Never  before,  a  polish  with  so  many  extras.  Amazing 
wear.  Beautiful  "dressing  table"  bottle.  Eleven  alluring, 
fadeless  shades,  including  new  "Star  Bright." 


Never  before,  a  polish  so.  completely  pure  and  harm- 
less. Even  women  whose  skins  are  allergic  to  other 
polishes  tell  us  that  they  can  safely  use  Nail  Brilliance. 

Now — lovelier  lips,  too!  New  Cutex  Lipstick  has 
everything  you  long  for  in  a  lipstick.  Silk-satin  texture! 
Clinging-vine  cling!  Colors  to  harmonize  with  those 
heavenly  Nail  Brilliance  shades!  Only  19c'*  in  the  large 
size.  Now — also  in  new  "purse"  size  lor  25^.*  'plus  tax 
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TORTURE  TEST  for 
REFRIGERATORS 


f  bt/fdofif  fry  ff  Oft  yours. 


UNLESS  IT  HAS  FIBERGIAS*  INSULATION 

(and,  by  the  way,  the  better  refrigerators  have) 


O 


.  K  standard  refrigerator  door  is 

faced  with  clear  plastic  so  you 

can  see  the  insulation  •  •  • 
.Slammedmorethanl50,000times 

bv  a  special  door-slam  machine  .  .  . 
.  \nd  the  Fiberglas  Insulation  re- 
mains unaffected.  Not  the  slightest 
sign  of  settling  or  breaking  down. 

TO  .e.        in  a 

door-slammmg  demonstration  . .  .  ana 

Under  vibration.  «hich  canse.  ^XT^ ^^^'^'^'^'^ 
Fiberglas  Insnlatlon  ac.nally  '"/f^-^P,,,  ,„  any  insn- 

,#cien,.  Age  and  more  for  yonr 

|f;ed  applianee,  f  *«glas  I-ulat  o"^^^^^^^^^^  „frigera.ors. 

r::^;7r^:^^-:rbtrL.ab„nt.tbe^ 

„berglas  Insttlatlon  eon.rib.es  to  ---^  P^^^^^^^^ 
lower  operating  cost  because 
efficiency  lasts  for  life. 


OWENS-CORNING  FIBERGLAS  CORPORATION 

Department  2101,  Toledo  1,  Ohio 


OWEN  S  CORNING 

Fiberglas 


THERMAL 
INSULATION 
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{Continued  from  Page  68) 
first  morning  together,  Ursula.  At  least,  I  am 
remembering  it  now.  Probably  my  manner  to 
\  ou  has  been  unpardonable.  Shall  we  forget 
it?" 

There  was  no  humility  in  his  voice,  but 
she  knew  lie  was  ashamed. 
"Yes." 

He  smiled.  "Then,  won't  you  eat  your 
breakfast?  I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  Mrs. 
Templeton.  But  I'm  afraid  that  it's  too  late 
to  make  any  other  arrangement.  I  asked  her 
the  other  day." 

"I  don't  care  about  Mrs.  Templeton," 
said  Ursula,  speaking  through  the  pain  that 
would  not  leave  her  throat. 

He  got  up  from  his  chair,  came  to  her,  and 
put  his  hand  on  her  head.  "Ursula,  believe 
me,  it  won't  happen  again." 

She  reached  up,  touched  his  hand  gently.  A 
shaft  of  pale  sunlight  came  into  the  room, 
Ijghting  up  the  garish  furnishings. 

"We  shall  have  our  drive  after  all,"  said 
Ursula. 

The  rest  of  that  week  William  was  gone 
each  morning  until  noon.  Ursula  felt  some 
comfort  in  being  lazy,  even  in  the  florid  at- 
mosphere of  the  hotel  suite.  She  breakfasted 
alone;  and  late.  She  read  and  planned  the 
furnishings  of  the  new  house.  When  William 
returned  for  luncheon,  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  day  with  her,  she  greeted  him  with  calm 
and  tenderness.  She  saw  he  was  grateful  for 
this.  In  the  afternoons  they  would  drive 
through  the  country,  re- 
turn and  have  dinner  ^■^■^HH 
served  in  their  rooms.  It 
was  the  hours  after  dinner 
that  were  the  longest.  She 
came  to  be  glad  that  Wil- 
liam, after  the  first  few 
nights,  opened  his  dispatch 
case  and  set  to  work  over 
thick  sheaves  of  paper. 
Then  she  could  read,  and  IHHI^HlHi 
watch  him  furtively  over 
the  top  of  her  book,  while  only  street  noises 
could  be  heard,  and  the  rustle  of  the  papers. 

When  William  showed  Ursula  the  archi- 
tect's plans  for  the  new  house  she  studied 
them  with  amazement  and  misgiving.  The 
house  would  be  the  most  imposing  and  enor- 
mous structure  in  Andersburg. 

She  said,  "But  why  do  you  want  such  a 
huge  house?  A  ballroom!  None  of  our  ac- 
quaintances have  ballrooms.  And  here  are 
two  drawing  rooms,  each  one  tremendous. 
This  reception  hall  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
drawing  rooms.  And  the  dining  room  is  too 
large.  It  would  seat  at  least  seventy-five 
people.  Are  we  to  have  a  hotel?  "  She  took  up 
another  page  of  the  plans,  for  the  second 
floor.  "Fourteen  bedrooms,  eight  with  dress- 
ing rooms.  Linen  closets  to  store  enough  linens 
for  a  hundred  years.  Then,  on  the  third  floor, 
six  more  bedrooms.  How  many  servants  are 
we  to  have?" 

"About  eight  or  ten,"  replied  William. 

Ursula  gasped.  "  William,  have  you  really 
decided  upon  such  an  enormous  household? 
Have  you  counted  the  cost?  Even  if  you  have, 
why  do  we  need  it?" 

His  dark  face  tightened.  "  I  told  you  that  I 
intend  to  have  the  finest  house  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  As  for  the  cost,  I  assure  you, 
I  am  well  aware  what  I  am  doing."  He 
studied  her  somberly.  "Did  you  think  I 
wished  to  build  a  cozy  little  cottage  where 
you  could  potter  about  with  a  housemaid?" 

Ursula  had  another  frightful  thought. 
"What  about  the  furniture?  When  is  it  to  be 
bought?  Will  you  let  me  iielp  choose  it?" 

He  frowned,  tiicn  said  absently,  "The 
furniture  has  already  been  ordered.  I  chose 
it  a  month  ago  in  New  York." 

She  cried  with  spirit,  "Hut  William,  am  I 
not  to  be  consulted  at  all?  I  am  to  live  in  this 
house.  I  think  this  is  most  inctmsiderate  of 
you !  I  had  thought  of  moving  tlie  best  in  my 
own  house  to  our  new  one.  I  low  can  I  visual- 
ize it  lh(;r(;  if  I  liave  not  s<'en  tiie  furniture 
you  have  Ixnight?" 

n('  folded  his  hands  together.  "I  do  not 
intend  tiiat  you  shall  bring  any  of  that  furni- 
ture to  my  house,"  he  said  coldly. 


^  Someone  asked  Thorvald- 
^  sen,  the  noted  Danish 
sculptor:  "Which  is  your 
greatest  statue?" 

He  promptly  replied,  "The 
next  one." 

—DAVID  T.  ARMSTRONG. 


"  But  why?  You  once  said  it  was  beautiful. 
Besides,  it  belonged  to  my  parents,  and  they 
had  taste ! " 

"  It  is  not  mine,"  he  replied  with  brutality. 
He  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece. 
"It  is  almost  eleven  and  I  am  tired.  I  must 
get  up  early."  He  rose  and  without  glancing 
at  her,  left  the  room. 

A  few  days  later  Lucy  and  Oliver  returned 
to  the  hotel.  Mrs.  Templeton  was  to  stay  in 
her  own  home  until  the  house  on  Schiller 
Road  was  completed.  Ursula  welcomed  Lucy 
and  Oliver  with  pleasure  and*relief.  Now  the 
days  would  not  be  so  empty,  the  after-dinner 
hours  so  taut  and  filled  with  apprehension. 
William  and  Ursula  began  to  be  invited  out 
to  innumerable  dinners  and  receptions.  They 
were  part  of  the  community  now.  They  were 
"settling  down." 

In  June  and  July  William  made  several 
business  journeys,  returning  with  an  air  of 
victory  and  satisfaction.  She  would  listen 
to  his  reports  with  eager  attention.  But  the 
lumber  business  remained  always,  for  her,  a 
complete  mystery  which  she  had  no  desire  to 
penetrate  or  understand. 

In  August,  the  hotel  suite  began  to  oppress 
Ursula  unbearably.  The  weather  had  become 
humid  and  hot.  She  longed  for  her  garden 
with  a  passion  that  approached  desperation. 
The  house  was  up  for  sale.  More  than  once 
Ursula  went  there  on  foot,  to  sit  in  the 
quiet  rooms  and  wander  in  the  garden.  Once 
she  found  herself  weeping 
^■■^■■l  uncontrollably  in  the  small 
and  charming  parlor.  She 
was  shocked  at  her  tears, 
and  sternly  reproached 
herself.  It  then  occurred 
to  her  that  she  was  preg- 
nant. 

She   visited  Doctor 
Banks,  who  assured  her 
i^^^HBHB      that  her  suspicions  were 
correct.  She  returned  •  to 
the  hotel  somberly.  She  felt  no  happiness, 
but,  instead,  a  sudden  upsurge  of  fear. 

William  was  in  Michigan.  It  had  been 
Ursula's  intention  to  tell  him  the  news  im- 
mediately after  he  returned.  But  he  entered 
the  suite  looking  so  stern  and  abstracted  that 
she  decided  to  delay  the  telling  for  a  while. 
She  had  expected  to  be  ill  during  this  period. 
But,  to  her  surprise,  she  remained  con- 
spicuously well. 

A  day  or  so  later  when  William  sug- 
gested that  they  should  drive  out  to  see 
his  sawmills,  she  consented  at  once.  They 
set  off,  with  John  driving.  William  was  in  ex- 
ceptionally good  spirits  and  Ursula  felt  his 
elation  and  high  confidence. 

Four  years  before  she  had  accompanied 
Alice  Arnold  on  a  visit  to  these  mills,  which 
had  been  the  property  of  Alice's  husband. 
Now,  as  the  carriage  approached  and  Ursula 
saw  the  mills  again,  she  was  astonished.  The 
original  buildings  had  become  only  the 
nucleus  of  a  larger,  much  more  imposing 
aggregation,  all,  apparently,  having  been 
built  recently.  Some  were  still  unpainted, 
others  in  the  process,  still  others  had  been 
finished. 

Full  of  pride,  William  told  John  to  halt 
the  carriage  a  little  distance  away.  "Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  it  all?" 

Piers  along  the  river  were  lined  with  flat- 
boats  and  barges,  some  being  filled  by  work- 
men with  sawed  lumber,  others  waiting  for 
cargoes.  Smoke  was  pouring  from  high  smoke 
stacks  and  the  deep  throbbing  of  the  steam- 
driven  saws  came  from  within  the  mills.  The 
air  was  pungent  with  the  smell  of  sap  and 
rosin. 

"Astounding!"  Ursula  exclaimed.  "How 
much  you  have  accomplished  in  a  short  time. 
Why,  as  I  remember  these  mills,  they  were 
small  and  insignificant." 

"We  have  made  progress,"  admitted  Wil- 
liam, smiling.  He  looked  with  satisfaction  at 
the  huge  sign,  "The  Prescott  LunitxT  Com- 
l^any." 

On  one  of  the  smaller  buildings  a  workman 
was  beginning  (o  paint  out  the  faded  words, 
"The  American  Liimlicr  C"oi7ipany."  Below 
the  painter  stf)od  a  tall  thin  hoy,  leaning 
(Continued  on  I'age  73) 
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Golden  pops  so  crisp,  they  go  snop,  crackle, 
pop  in  milk!  So  crisp  'n'  delicious!  And 
Kellogg-Fresh !  The  most  popular  rice 
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in  Kellogg's  VARIETY  PACKAGE! 
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from  10  generous  boxes,  7  different  cereals.  In 
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Don't  despair  when  good  li\'ing  runs  high.  Fostoria's 
inimitahle  American  pattern  solves  evervthing  in 
tableware.  Each  piece  captures  the  brilliance  of  the 
fire  that  gave  it  birth  .  .  .  then  moulded  and  finished 
by  hand  with  that  exquisite  artistry  which  onl\ 
skilled  craftsmanship  can  control.  And  so  astonish- 
ing! You  get  so  much  for  so  little.  For  gifts  or  for 
keeps,  American  is  the  most  complete  cr)stal  avail- 
able. Over  180  open-stock  items  are  now  availablt-. 
You'll  find  American  or  many  other  equally  lovely 
Fostoria  patterns  at  the  better  stores  everjwhere. 
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(Conlinufd  from  Pagt  72) 

Alice  did  not  immediately  speak.  Then  she 
said  gently,  "  It  was  kind  of  Mr.  Prescott  to 
send  me  that  check.  Ursula.  But,  of  course, 
it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  accept  it." 

"  W  illiam  sent  you  money  ?  "  asked  Ursula, 
in  a  stifled  voice. 

"Yes.  You  did  not  know?" 

Ursula  could  only  move  her  head  in  the 
negative. 

"Please,  then,  do  not  tell  him  I  told  you." 

Ursula  shook  her  head  wearily.  "It  will 
make  me  happy  to  know  that  you  are  here  in 
this  house,  Alice.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  visit 
you  sometimes.  It  is  my  home:  and  no  other 
place  will  ever  be  home  to  me." 

She  sat  for  a  long  time  alone  after  Alice 
had  gone. 

The  middle  of  December  the  Prescotts 
took  possession  of  their  new  home.  Ursula 
had  carefully  refrained  from  \'isiting  the 
house  during  its  construction.  Everything 
was  now  complete,  even  to  the  six  serv^ants, 
whose  hiring  William  had  delegated  to  Mrs. 
Templeton.  When  William  reproached  Ur- 
sula for  her  lack  of  interest,  she  had  pleaded 
her  "condition."  This  was  substantiated  by 
Doctor  Banks,  who  had  recently  expressed  a 
faint  concern  about  her. 

Accordingly,  she  had  great  curiosity  about 
the  house  as  she  accompanied  William 
through  each  room.  Nothing  had  been  spared 
to  make  this  a  magnificent  house.  The  vast 
reception  hall  had  a  floor  of  black  and  white 
marble,  and  marble  panel- 
ing  covered  the  walls.  The 
shadowy  ceiling  had  been 
painted  in  a  muted  garden 
scene.  Yellow-glass  cande- 
labra, circled  with  many 
prisms,  stood  on  the  mantel- 
piece. A  tremendous  grand- 
father clock  stood  against 
one  wall.  As  Ursula  entered, 
the  clock  boomed  out  the  ■■■■■■^B 
stroke  of  two  with  so  deep 
a  note  that  mournful  vibrations  echoed  for 
some  moments. 

Ursula  and  William  entered  the  first  of  the 
drawing  rooms.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
rose  satin  damask.  The  incredibly  high  ceil- 
ing had  been  painted  to  resemble  white 
marble,  w  ith  black  veins.  Never  had  Ursula 
seen  such  mammoth  furniture,  such  gigantic 
fireplaces. 

Chairs  covered  with  rose  damask  stood 
against  the  walls.  Other  chairs  of  turquoise 
and*emerald  were  grouped  around  circular 
tables  of  mahogany.  The  floor  had  been  cov- 
ered with  a  huge  rug  of  dull  green.  There  was 
a  fireplace  at  each  end  of  the  room,  made  of 
rosy  marble  surmounted  by  \'enetian  mirrors 
of  an  ornate  design. 

The  second  drawing  room,  by  contrast, 
appeared  delicate  and  restrained.  But  there 
was  no  escaping  the  rococo  efifect,  for  wine- 
red  velvet  draperies  hung  at  the  windows  and 
rosy  chairs  mingled  w  ith  the  paler  sofas.  The 
Aubusson  rug  was  excellent,  even  to  Ursula's 
stunned  eyes. 

The  gold  satin  and  antique  white  of  the 
music  room  lifted  her  spirits  for  a  moment. 
Yet  the  ivory  piano  managed  to  give  a  florid 
air  to  what  otlierw  ise  might  have  passed  as 
elegance  and  restraint. 

By  this  time  Ursula  was  completely  op- 
pressed. The  inspection  of  the  house  acquired 
a  nightmare  quality.  Slowly  she  mounted  the 
marble  staircase  which  rose  from  the  recep- 
tion hall  to  the  upper  regions.  She  visited 
guest  rooms  and  dressing  rooms,  all  fur- 
nished with  a  crass  magnificence.  William 
was  to  have  his  own  bedroom  and  dressing 
room,  and  so  was  she. 

She  did  look  at  her  owm  apartment  with 
more  interest.  William,  remembering  her 
tastes,  had  insisted  that  the  decorations 
should  be  subdued  here.  The  walls  had  been 
covered  w  ith  a  pale  yellow  satin.  The  curtains 
wereof  Cluny  lace.  A  white  marble  fireplace 
had  Ixtn  installed,  and  a  fine  Aubusson  cov- 
ered the  flf  KjT.  The  canopied  bc-d  dripped  w  ith 
delicate  Brussels  lace.  A  l)eauliful  Venetian 
mirror  hung  over  the  dres,ser  and  a  chaise 
lon((ue  in  s<jfl  blue  stfxxl  near  a  window. 
William  had  believed  she  would  adore  this 


^  ''There."  said  John  Ou«"<"y 
^  Adams,  pointing;  to  a  bust 
of  ^  ashinpton.  "there  was  a 
fool  who  made  a  great  reputa- 
tion by  keeping  his  mouth 
shut.""  —A.  G.  GARDINER: 

The  War  lords  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.). 


room,  and  she  turned  to  him  almost  passion- 
ately. 

"It  is  beautiful!"  she  exclaimed.  She 
caught  his  hand  and  held  it.  "  It  is  the  most 
delightful  room  in  the  whole  house!" 

William  had  begun  to  smile;  but  as  he 
heard  her  last  words  he  said  coldly.  "You 
have  no  high  opinion  of  the  others?" 

A  tremendous  weariness  flowed  over  Ur- 
sula. But  she  said,  "You  don't  understand. 
I  love  this  room  because  I  can  see  that  you 
planned  it  so  carefully  aud  chose  what  you 
knew  I  would  like." 

He  was  pacified.  He  said,  "Almost  every- 
thing you  see  was  imported  from  France  or 
Italy.  There  is  a  fortune  in  this  house." 

Ursula's  thoughts  had  begun  to  spin.  Yes, 
a  fortune  was  in  this  house.  Was  it  a  mort- 
gaged fortune?  She  had  no  way  of  knowing, 
and  she  dared  not  ask.  As  if  in  a  dream,  she 
saw  Mrs.  Templeton  in  the  doorway.  Sud- 
denly Mrs.  Templeton  loomed  beside  her. 
She  heard  her  voice  and  William's  from  a 
distance.  She  did  not  remember  much  after 
that,  but  when  she  ojjened  her  eyes  again 
she  was  in  the  bed  w  ith  the  Brussels-lace 
canopy. 

Doctor  b.\xks  was  disturbed.  He  said  that 
Ursula  must  remain  in  bed  for  at  least  ten 
days.  She  had  overtired  herself.  The  excite- 
ment of  mo\ing  to  her  new  home  had  been  too 
much  for  her  and  she  had  almost  miscarried. 
Thankfully,  Ursula  lay  in  her  bed  until 
Christinas,  attended  by  Mrs.  Templeton, 
^^^^^^—-^  ^'ho  depressed  her  but 
who  nearly  won  her  regard 
by  her  devotion.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve  she  was  allowed 
to  go  downstairs. 

By  the  end  of  January 
Doctor  Banks  was  forced 
to  consider  tw  ins.  William, 
informed  of  this,  was  de- 
^^^^^^^^     lighted.  February  found 
^g/^g/g^H^     Ursula  lethargic  and  ill. 

Not  even  little  Oliver  could 
draw  her  long  from  an  apathetic  seclusion. 
Lucy  sat  beside  her  bed,  when  Ohver  slept, 
sturdily  knitting  or  sewing.  William  spent  as 
much  time  w  ith  her  as  he  could.  She  wanted 
him  desperately  these  days.  They  could  hold 
no  conversation  together  which  interested 
either.  His  world  and  hers  lay  ine.xorably 
apart.  But  she  loved  him,  and  never  so  in- 
tensely as  now.  It  was  comfort  and  strength 
to  have  him  beside  her. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  William's  mind 
that  the  children  would  be  boys.  "I  want 
them  to  have  the  names  of  Doctor  Cowles- 
bur>',"  he  said.  "Matthew  and  Thomas 
Cowlesbun,'  Prescott." 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  March  the  chil- 
dren were  born,  and  as  William  had  pre- 
dicted, they  were  boys.  They  were  fraternal, 
not  identical  tw  ins.  The  one  to  be  christened 
Matthew  was  delicately  formed,  with  a  hght 
fluff  of  hair  and  slender  face.  Thomas  was 
sturdier  and  shorter,  w  ith  reddish  hair. 

William's  pride  reached  a  peak  of  stem 
frenzy,  and  Ursula,  from  her  pillows,  smiled 
weakly  at  him.  She  had  begun  to  love  her 
children.  She  decided,  however,  that  Mat- 
thew would  probably  be  her  favorite.  He  re- 
minded her  of  her  father. 

Now  began  for  her,  for  a  few  weeks,  a  time 
of  real  happiness.  William  approved  of  her 
enormously.  The  children  were  good,  Lucy 
reported.  They  were  lovely  children.  Admir- 
ing visitors  came  and  went.  The  christening 
was  an  important  event  in  the  city.  Gifts 
heaped  the  tables  everywhere. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  summer 
that  she  became  aware  suddenly  that  Wil- 
liam was  not  displaying  his  former  interisi 
in  Oliver,  and  that  he  sometimes  admon- 
ished the  child  harshly  for  playing  too  nois- 
ily in  the  hall  outside  the  nursery  where  his 
sons  lay.  On  these  occasions  Oliver  would 
become  completely  silent,  following  his  foster 
father  with  a  long,  slow  glance. 

The  knowledge  came  to  Ursula  with  the 
force  of  a  blow.  There  was  no  use  telling 
William  that  he  was  being  cruel  and  obtuse. 
For  William  w(juld  not  believe  that  he  had 
changed.  Nevertheless,  it  was  true.  At  times 
he  displayed  an  irrational  irritation  against 

(Continued  on  I'age  76) 
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CJioose  aToi^e  pattern  and  youll  love  it  ^ferever 


can  let  your  heart  go  and  pick  your  pat- 
tern impulsively  or  you  can  lead  with  your 


head  and  reason  out  the  decision.  Either  way 
your  choice  will  last  all  your  life  because  Towle 
patterns  are  such  a  rare  combination  of  beauty, 
experience  and  utility  that  they  weather  the 
storms  of  all  moods  and  the  wind-changes  of 
fashion.  Towle  Sterling  will  always  bring  pres- 
tige to  your  home,  beauty  to  your  table  and 
pride  to  your  heart. 

Towle  creates  in  solid  silver  only:  yet,  for 


all  its  beauty,  Towle  Sterling  is  not  expensive, 
and  is  a  fine  and  wise  investment. 


OWLE 

STERLING 
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l.VDU  S'  llOMi;  Jt>l  UN  \l. 


Juiif.  U) 


Dear  Sirs: 

I  am  using  vour  new  Swans  Down  Instant 
Cake  Mix  for  all  my  cakes  these  days,  and  1 
want  to  sav  it  is  "the"  finest  product  of  its 
kind  on  the  market  todav.  It  is  definitely  a 
"homemade"  cake  in  a  package. 

Mrs.  Delbert  Boostrom, 
Victoria.  III. 

That  "homemade"  quality*  in  Swans  Down 
Instant  Cake  Mix  comes  from  using  ingredi- 
ents as  fine  as  you'd  use  yourself.  Mrs. 
Boostrom.  Egg  whites  that  taste  farm-fresh, 
prepared  by  an  exclusive  process.  Long-keep- 
ing, all-vegetable  shortening.  Delicate,  home- 
tjTpe  flavoring.  And  most  important  of  all. 
Swans  Down  Cake  Flour. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  just  felt  I  should  write  vou  a  note  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  like  vour  Swans  Down  In- 
stant Cake  Mix. 

I  had  used  two  boxes  and  baked  a  bis. 
cake  to  take  to  a  reunion.  E\er\one  raved 


about  mv  wonderful  cake,  and  a  lot  of 
women  came  to  me  for  the  recipe.  It  sure 
didn't  take  me  long,  as  1  said  to  them.  "Just 
go  to  the  store  and  buy  tw  o  boxes  of  S\\  ans 
Down  Instant  Cake  Mix." 

Mrs.  Glenn  B.  Barner, 
Lemoyne,  Pa. 

We  hope.  Mrs.  Earner,  that  your  friends 
won't  all  start  using  two  boxes  at  a  time.  We 
have  a  hard  time  keeping  stores  stocked! 

Dear  Sirs: 

1  am  a  mother  w  ith  two  children  and  one  is 
just  a  baby.  So  you  see.  it's  hard  to  make 
cakes  the  old  way.  as  it  takes  away  valuable 
time.  Bui  now  it's  1-2-3  and  you  have  a 
cake,  and  I  must  say  it's  even  better  than 
one  can  make  herself. 

Mrs.  John  Yanuzzi, 
Cleveland,  O. 

When  you  say  it  beats  your  own.  Mrs. 
Yanuzzi.  you're  in  good  company — a  lot  of  i 
prize-winning  cakemakers  say  the  same. 


Vkte  ihere  SwM 
men  abovTd  rnix? 


1  box  S»ani  Do«n  Instant  Cake  -\Ii> 
1  cup  milk 

For  glorious  white  cake,  add  Vi  cup 
milk  to  contents  of  box,  blend,  beat 

1  minute.  .Add  remaining  milk,  beat 

2  minutes.  Bake,  following  package 
directions.  For  other  delicious  vari- 
ations, see  recipes  in  box. 


Gives 

lendemess 


•  The  only  cake  mix  made  with 
Swans  Down  Cake  Flour 


InsiaHt' 

Product  of  Central  Foodi 


(Continued  from  Paic  7-1) 
Oliver,  and  called  lor  Lucy  to  take  him  away. 
There  wore  days  when  ho  did  not  oven  in- 
quire about  the  boy. 

Lucy  had  married  John  in  October,  and 
thoy  occupied  rcxims  on  the  third  floor.  There 
Oliver  would  play,  and  sometimes  sleep. 
Now  Mrs.  Templeton  bo.can  to  see  what  was 
happening.  She  reprimanded  Oliver  with 
severity,  even  in  IVsula's  presence,  and  it 
was  only  when  Ursula  ani^ily  expressed  in- 
dignation that  she  became  silent,  or  apolo- 
gized. 

William  did  not  appear  concerned.  He  ap- 
proved of  Mrs.  Templcton's  discipline  and 
said  that  Oliver  was  sorely  in  need  of  it. 

John  opened  the  carriage  door  for  Ursula 
and  Oliver  before  the  old  house  on  Beech- 
wood  Road.  "Meet  me  here  in  about  an 
hour."  said  LYsula.  and  he  nodded.  It  was  an 
old  formula,  this  monthly  visit  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  Did  William  know  of  it?  Ursula 
had  become  certain  he  did.  and  that,  in  his 
obscure  way  of  thinking,  it  pleased  him.  just 
as  he  had  been  impelled  to  send  money  to 
Alice  Arnold  after  her 


Twice,  in  the  past  year.  Ursula  had  brougi 
her  boys  to  this  house,  but  the  last  ivcasic 
had  not  been  a  pleasant  one.  Matthew  h; 
sat  solemnly  in  a  comer  and  whimpeR^ 
Thomas  had  raced  about,  behavini;  like  U 
spwiled  and  demanding  child  ho  was 

"How  are  the  children?"  asked  Alit 
beginning  to  pour  the  tea. 

"They  are  very  well."  said  Ursula.  Tl 
was  not  quite  true.  Thomas  and  Julia  we 
invariably  in  the  best  of  health,  but  Ma 
thew  was  less  robust.  He  was  thin  and  pal 
and  too  quiet  and  solitary.  She  adde 
"Matthew  has  been«  little  feverish  with 
cold.  He  is  better,  however.  And  how 
you  and  Eugene?" 

I  AM  always  well."  answered  Alice,  la 
ing  at  her  friend  and  smiling.  There  wast 
siderable  gray  weaving  its  way  now  throu 
her  fine  light  hair,  and  she  was  more  sle 
than  ever,  ".^s  for  Eugene."  she  went  on,"| 
he  is  the  same.  He  is  working  at  his  le 
today,  though  I  have  urged  him  to  go  i 
for  a  bit  into  this  wonderful  weather.  Hd 
quite  relentless  about  his  schoolworl^ 
"He  finishes  in( 


husband's  death.  L'r- 
sula  had  developed  a 
strong  intuition  of  her 
own:  through  this  in- 
tuition, quite  devoid 
of  logic  and  reason, 
she  could  understand 
her  husband.  It  was 
only  when  she  at- 
tempted to  analyze 
him  that  she  became 
baffled.  He  was  as  ir- 
rational as  a  storm, 
and  in  his  way  as 
powerful  and  devas- 
tating. 

The  day  was  bril- 
liant and  cool,  the  last 
Sunday  of  October. 
Scents'  of  burning 
wood,  of  apples,  of 
drying  grass  and  spicy 
leaves  tilled  the  cold, 
sharp  air.  L'rsula's 
cloak  blew  about  her; 
she  had  to  bend  her 
head  against  the  skirl- 
ing wind. 

Oliver,  at  six.  con- 
sidered himself  almost 
a  man.  and  sworn  to 
nrotection  of  his 
lother.  He  held  her 
elbow  firmly;  he  was 
a  tall  boy,  reaching 
almost  to  her  shoul- 
der. Solicitously  he  watched  every  movement 
of  her  heavy  bod\-.  I'rsula  had  already  in- 
formed him  that  within  another  four  months 
he  would  have  another  brother  or  sister  be- 
sides Thomas.  Matthew  and  Julia.  Oliver 
had  accepted  this  with  his  customary  gentle 
gravity.  But  he  knew  that  Thomas  and 
Matthew  did  not  know  as  yet.  After  all,  they 
were  only  four,  while  he  was  approaching 
seven.  .As  for  Julia,  she  was  hardly  more  than 
a  baby,  still  toddling  about  in  the  imperious 
bad  temper  of  her  twenty-four  months  of  life. 
Oliver  had  already  learned  that  he  was  of  but 
not  in  the  Prescott  family  circle,  in  so  far  as 
William  and  the  servants  were  concerned; 
that  onl\-  Ursula  accepted  him  as  a  beloved 
son. 

Ursula  paused  a  moment  before  the  house, 
and  looked  up  at  its  green  shutters  and  shin- 
ing windows.  She  said.  "Yes.  it's  my  home." 
Tears  smarted  in  her  eyes  as  she  mounted 
the  steps  and  liftt>d  the  kncKker. 

Alice  arnold.  in  her  neat  black  bombazine, 
a  trifle  rusty  at  the  seams,  opened  the  door 
for  them  and  said,  "I  have  been  watching 
for  you.  I  have  made  your  favorite  tarts, 
Ursula.  With  plums  from  your  own  tree." 

Ursula  sal  down  and  the  tenseness  in  her 
tired  Ixxly  relaxed.  Oliver  sat  near  her  on  a 
f(x>tst(K)l.  Mo  looked  with  pleasure  at  the 
shining  lea  things  glimmering  in  the  firelight. 

"  It  is  the  nursemaid  s  Sunday  olT,  and  the 
twins  were  a  little  <)l)stro|xr()Us,"  said  Ursula, 
removing  her  gloves.  "Al  least  Tommy  was" 


*★★★★★★★★ 


-  JffmeS 


By  ICIizab4>lh  .>l<<Farland 

Love  in  her  summer  bodice  comes 
Berween  the  dusk  and  cricket  thrums. 
Her  firefly  eyes  alive  with  light 
And  her  hair  as  rich  and  dark  as 
night. 

She  leans  at  ease  on  the  sun-v^-armed 
sill. 

Calling  us  home  to  our  childhood's 
hill. 

To  the  barefoot  lane  and  the  bent-pin 

creek — 

Leapfrog,  Ring's  Choice,  Hide-and- 
Seek. 

Like  moths  in  our  moon-bleached 

frocks  v\'e  ran. 
Shouting  with  joy  when  we  Kicked- 
the-Can. 

Love,  after  summer  who  wins  the 
race? 

Red  Light,  All  Out,  Prisoner's  Base. 
★  ★★★★★★★★ 


spring,  doesn't 
Will  he  go  on 
university?'" 

-Alice  gave  Oli 
glass  of  milk,  and 
fered  him  the 
She  waited  until 
child   had  accept 
both  before  she  s; 
"I  have  talked  to  I 
about  a  univers 
He  says  he  prefers 
to  go."  .Alice  put 
her  hand  and  so 
brushed  her  fin^ 
over   Oliver's  hj 
"Would  you  like 
see  the  garden,  del 
It  is  beautiful  jj 
now."  \ 
Oliver  went  at  a 
to  Ursula,  to  help 
rise,  and  they  all  «i 
through  L'rsula's  si 
ing  kitchen.  The  c 
per  and  brass,  thet 
floor  and  the  w 
all  gleamed.  Un 
looked  about  her  v 
nostalgia.  Then  t 
stepped  into  the  > 
den.  I 
She  had  scarce! 
lieved  it  when 
had  assured  her.  y 
ago.  that  Eugene 
a  devoted  gardener.  But  she  had  become 
vinced.  Never,  even  in  her  most  indusi 
days,  had  her  garden  looked  so  beautiful, 
a  weed  marred  the  smoothness  of  the  gi 
though  it  was  the  time  of  falling  le 
hardly  a  leaf  cluttered  a  hedge  or  the  flat 
walk.  At  the  end  of  the  garden,  the 
wall  was  almost  entirely  covered  by  dim 
vines,  brilliant  as  red  fire.  A  bed  of  zir 
and  asters,  cannas  and  salvias  flamed  ag; 
the  green  grass;  the  apple  tree  near  the 
was  rich  with  crimson  fruit.  \  breeze 
through  the  garden,  languorous  with  late 
and  the  smell  of  burning  leaves. 

-A  door  opened  and  closed  and  Eugeiu 
peared.  He  was  almost  a  man  now, 
seventeen,  tall,  moving  quickly.  He 
Alice's  lean  elegance,  but  it  was  a  hard 
gance.  And  his  eyes,  though  he  smiled 
litely.  expressed  nothing  at  all.  He  was 
sidered  handsome  by  many  people,  de 
his  colorlcssness.  for  his  manners  won 
cellent.  He  greeted  Ursula  with  dignity 
She  wanted  to  leave;  she  did  not  ei 
talking  to  Eugene.  She  took  Oliver's 
hand;  it  was  warm,  and  had  a  reassij 
strength  of  its  own.  "  I  hear  very  good  re 
about  you.  Gene,"  she  said.  "  Will  you 
ing  to  the  university  in  another  yi 
"I  have  not  made  up  my  nund." 
"I  think  you  should.  You  would 
guish  yourself,  I'm  sure." 

They  all  walked  along  the  path  toward 
street. 

(Continutd  on  Page  7H) 


the  Meat  page 

how  to  make 
three 

fresh-cooked 
meals  from 
one  pork  butt 


A  pork  butt  has  only 
one  bone.  It  extends 
only  part  way  through 
the  piece.  Cut  with  a 
sharp  knife,  as  shown 
in  diagram,  to  divide 
easily  into  two  pieces. 

The  piece  with  the 
bone  is  your  smaller, 
one-meal  roast. 


It's  a  real  economy  purchase  to  get  a  whole 
fresh  pork  shoulder  butt  (5  to  7  pounds) 
and  cut  it  at  home  as  shown  on  this  page. 


The  remaining  piece  is 
clear,  solid  meat.  From 
it  you  can  cut  boneless 
steaks  about  one -half 
inch  thick. 

Braise  your  pork 
steaks  just  as  you 
would  pork  chops. 
Make  a  panful  of  gravy 
with  the  drippings. 


.\s  you  get  to  the  small 
end  of  the  boneless 
piece,  cut  the  remain- 
ing meat  into  small 
half-inch  cubes. 

Use  your  diced  pork 
for  a  meat-stretching 
dish  of  chop  suey  or,  if 
you  prefer,  a  casserole 
of  corn  and  pork. 


2  Pork  Steaks 


3  Chop  Suey 


There  is  thrift  in  the  use  of  meat  as  well  as  in  the  buying.  Any  cut  of  meat, 
of  course,  offers  complete,  high-quality  protein— the  kind 
children  need  to  grow  on,  we  all  need  to  "go"  on.  But  ideas  like  those  above 
can  help  you  spread  nourishing  meat  and  that  good  meat  flavor  through 
more  meals  of  the  week  .  .  .  npi)c(izingly  and  thriftily. 

I'.  S.  Illustrated  booklet,  showing  six  '  ihriiij  use"  ideas  like  (his,  yours  for  .'>c  in  coin  siMit  lo  Box  I  \      Chicago  77. 


r/iij  Seal  means  lhaf  all  nufrilionol  sictements 
■I  COUNtll  ON  !•      mode  in  this  adverlisemenl  ore  acceptable 

^VNUIRlTIOHy 

*«fOltU  k*"^ 


to  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 


AMERICAN     MEAT     INSTITUTE      Headquarters,  Chicago     .     Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 
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Set  No.  3462'5.  Table  size  34x62'  extended;  34x50"  closed.  Colors:  Table — white  or  canary.  Chairs — 
seats  and  backs  richly  upholstered  in  canary,  red  or  black;  seat  and  back  panels  in  gleaming  white  Arvinite 

j\lew  !!Miracle"j(Ieaf . . . 

©(elusive  j^rvin^^eatures 


New  "Miracle"  Slide-Away 
Extension  Leaf 

Completely  concealed,  yet  ready 
for  instant  use.  Automatically 
stored  just  below  the  table  top. 
Operates  so  easily  that  a  child 
can  raise  or  lower  it  with  one 
hand  from  either  side.  The  most 
convenient  table-leaf  ever  rfe- 
veloped.  (Patent  applied  for). 


1 


Long-life  Arvinite  finish  . . . 
richly  upholstered  chairs  . . . 
superb  modern  styling 

You'll  marvel  at  every  outstanding 
feature  of  this  De  Luxe  Arvin  Dinette 
Set — for  it  combines  the  very  latest 
in  smart  modem  styling  with  the 
utmost  in  practical  convenience.  The 
"Miracle"  Slide-Away  Leaf  saves 
space,  time  and  effort,  and  when 
slipped  into  place  your  table  serves 
eight!  The  new  long-life  Arvinite  fin- 
ish, another  Arvin  "first",  holds  a 
lovely  lustre  and  resists  chipping, 
cracking,  acids,  alcohol  and  boihng 
water.  The  chairs  are  a  revelation  in 
greater  comfort,  with  their  richly  up- 
holstered seats  and  form-fitting  backs, 
easily  removable  for  different  color 
combinations,  and  covered  with  scufF- 
proof  Vinyl  fabric.  The  exquisitely 
designed  semi-oval  table  that  provides 
extra  knee  and  leg  room,  the  beautiful 
colors,  the  brilliant  lustre  of  chrome- 
plated  legs  and  trim,  together  with 
sturdy,  first  quality  construction 
throughout,  will  make  you  forever 
glad  you  chose  an  Arvin! 


NOBLITT-SPARKS 

INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Columbus,  Indiana 

Arvin  Mclnl  Chrome-Plated  ninclle  ftrtn  •  Mrtnl 
VulriiKir  h'lirnilurr    •    Alt  Mrliil  Irnninfi  Table 


(Continued  from  Page  76) 

Ursula  put  out  a  hand  to  Alice.  "  I  must 
really  go  now.  It  is  getting  quite  late." 

Alice  Arnold  took  her  hand.  "Eugene  will 
go  with  you,"  she  said. 

"Oh.  no! Oliver  will  take  care  of  me.  won't 
you.  love?  "  Ursula  looked  down  at  the  child, 
who  was  holding  her  arm  tightly. 

Eugene  smiled,  but  did  not  add  his  own 
urging  to  his  mother's. 

The  carriage  was  now  rolling  down  Schiller 
Road.  It  was  amazing  how  this  lonely  and 
barren  stretch  had  taken  on  beauty  and  rich- 
ness during  the  past  five  years.  William  had 
been  right:  This  section  was  considered  the 
most  desirable  in  the  whole  Andersburg  area. 
William  had  made  his  profits  from  this  land. 
What  had  been  desolation,  forlorn  hovels 
and  ruined  bams,  had  taken  on  dignity  and 
opulence.  In  the  midst  of  it  stood  the  Pres- 
cott  mansion  in  a  fifteen-acre  park.  The  stone 
wall  surrounding  it  permitted  a  view  of  green 
lawns,  arbors,  summerhouses,  hedges  and 
ponds.  Nothing,  however,  could  add  loveli- 
ness to  the  huge  house,  despite  the  iv>'  which 
had  been  trained  to  climb  over  it,  and  the 
evergreens  which  surrounded  it.  It  might  be 
impressive,  but  it  was  hideous  to  Ursula. 

The  gates  opened  and  the  carriage  ap- 
proached the  porte-cochere.  John  leaped 
down  to  assist  his  mistress  from  the  carriage 
and  she  and  Oliver  entered  the  tremendous 
reception  hall. 


William,  of  course,  was  in  the  nursery.  It 
was  Lucy's  afternoon  and  evening  off.  Tin 
lights  would  be  low;  a  fire  would  be  buminK 
on  the  hearth.  Julia  would  be  seated  on  Wil 
liam's  knee ;  Miss  Andrews,  the  governess,  and 
Mrs.  Templeton  would  be  lurking  respect 
fully  in  the  background,  and  a  maid  would 
be  laying  the  nursery  tea.  The  boys  would  W 
on  the  floor  at  William's  feet,  listening  to  his 
tales,  which  had  been  laboriously  learned 

Three  rooms  had  been  thrown  together 
make  the  nursery.  Ursula  had  objected  to 
this.  The  Prescotts  had  frequent  and  im 
portant  visitors,  and  she*felt  that  they  should 
have  the  most  impressive  rooms.  When  Jay 
Regan,  of  New  York,  had  visited  them.  Wil- 
liam had  relmquished  his  own  bedroom 
rather  than  disturb  the  children.  Ah,  nothing 
must  disturb  the  children !  Ursula  frequently 
shuddered  at  the  memory  of  formal  dinners 
disrupted  by  overturned  milk  glasses,  shriek' 
ings,  roars  for  attention  from  servants,  im- 
pudence, cries  and  weeping. 

"  It  is  good  for  children  to  leam  how  to  be- 
have themselves  in  adult  company,"  Willian: 
had  said  angrily  when  she  had  suggested 
that  the  place  for  the  children  was  tht 
nursery  when  entertainment  was  under  way 
"Mr.  Regan  was  very  much  entertained  b> 
them.  He  told  me  so." 

"Mr.  Regan  is  a  gentleman,"  said  Ursula 
"But  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  considered  thii 
a  madhouse." 


BRINOTUPPiRENIJ 


DR.  BARBARA  BIBER,  Consaltant 

Child  Psychologist,  Bank  Street  Schools,  New  York 

Do  you  stifle  your  child's  creative  ability  when  voii  stop 
him  from  painting  your  shoes  green?  Maybe.  But  al- 
though every  parent  must  figure  out  for  himself  at  what 
point  his  child's  liberty  becomes  license,  the  line  should  be 
dra«Ti  somewhere.  Even  if  parents  could  manage  to  live 
through  it,  giving  completely  free  rein  to  children  is  not 
good  for  them.  For  unless  there  is  a  minimum  of  adult 
comfort,  the  result  >vill  be  a  bitter  household  where  the 
children  are  resented.  And  it"s  bad  from  another  point  of 
view:  A  young  child  needs  a  sense  that  he  is  being  pro- 
tected, not  only  from  the  world,  but  also  from  himself. 
Part  of  his  security  Ues  in  his  parents"  taking  responsibil- 
ity for  stopping  him  in  his  tracks.  Of  course,  children  whose 
lives  are  not  filled  with  prohibitions  can  more  easily  ac- 
cept authority,  for  thev  have  not  made  themselves  im- 
mune from  nagging.  And  parents  who  keep  their  "don'ts" 
to  a  minimiun  will  find  it  easier  to  face  the  time  when 
their  children  no  longer  need  protecting. 
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William  had  flushed  darkly  at  this.  "You 
do  not  seem  to  understand  that  children  are 
more  important  than  their  elders." 

"Mr.  Regan  does  not  think  so.  Neither 
does  anyone  with  any  sense  at  all." 

But  these  exchanges  were  infrequent.  Ur- 
sula had  learned  not  to  quarrel  with  her 
husband.  It  was  useless  to  point  out  to  William 
that  other  parents  kept  very  young  children 
decently  secluded  in  nurseries,  where  they 
could  not  annoy  visitors.  It  was  even  more 
useless  to  inform  him  that  his  sons  and  his 
very  small  daughter  were  beginning  to  dis- 
play toward  him  a  certain  contempt  and  dis- 
regard, and,  to  their  mother,  a  resentment 
bordering  on  childish  hatred,  because  of  her 
attempts  to  control  them  in  the  face  of  their 
father's  indulgence. 

The  nursemaids  occupied  adjoining  rooms 
to  the  nursery.  William  paid  the  highest 
wages,  but  in  spite  of  this  nursemaids  came 
and  went  with  monotonous  regularity.  Ur- 
sula did  not  blame  them.  The  children,  who 
should  have  been  the  delight  and  happiness 
of  the  household,  had  made  of  this  magnifi- 
cent house  a  place  of  quarreling  and  unhap- 
piness  and  tension. 

Ursula,  as  a  sensible  woman,  had  at- 
tempted to  salvage  what  she  could  from  the 
fiasco  of  her  marriage.  She  proposed  small 
journeys  for  herself  and  her  husband.  Very 
rarely,  he  agreed.  But  when  they  were  alone 
in  some  luxurious  hotel  in  Washington, 
Chicago  or  New  York,  she  was  aware  of  his 
restlessness.  They  had  nothing  to  say  to  each 
other.  There  were  moments,  however,  when 
he  looked  at  her  and  his  small  bard  eyes 
softened  involuntarily.  These  moments  were 
few.  But  she  cherished  them.  She  remem- 
bered them  when  he  informed  her,  usually  on 
the  second  or  third  day,  that  he  was  lonely  for 
the  children,  and  wished  to  return  home. 

A  less  intelligent  woman  would  have  come 
to  resent  the  children  who  had  deprived  her 
of  her  husband  and  ruined  her  marriage.  But 
Ursula  was  too  intelligent  for  this.  If  William 
was  destroying  her  happiness,  he  was  also 
destroying  his  children.  She  had  many  sleep- 
less nights  when  she  stared  at  the  shadowy 
comers  of  the  room  and  wept  for  her  children. 
What  was  to  become  of  them?  What  would 
be  their  future,  so  undisciplined,  so  bad- 
tempered,  so  greedy? 

Ursula  had  need  of  all  the  patience  and 
calmness  she  could  command.  When  she  was 
well,  it  was  not  too  hard.  When  she  was 
pregnant  and  weary,  as  she  was  now,  it  was 
almost  more  than  she  could  bear.  Sighing, 
and  accompanied  by  Oliver,  she  entered  the 
nursery. 

Everything  was  exactly  as  she  had  ex- 
pected. The  large  and  beautiful  playroom 
was  dusky,  full  of  firelight.  Near  the  hearth 
sat  William,  Julia  upon  his  knee,  Thomas 
surlily  tearing  apart  a  toy  at  his  feet.  Mat- 
thew sat  by  the  darkening  window.  A  nurse- 
maid was  laying  tea  on  a  table.  Near  by  sat 
Miss  Andrews  and  Mrs.  Templeton. 

Ursula  exclaimed,  "Dear  me,  how  dark  it 
is  in  here !  Sally,  please  light  a  lamp  or  two. 
How  are  you,  William?  Tommie,  look  what 
you  are  doing  to  your  lovely  jack-in-the-box, 
and  papa  only  just  bought  it  for  you. 
Matthew,  why  are  you  sitting  alone  at  the 
window?"  She  did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  but 
went  on  cheerfully,  "Oliver  and  I  have  just 
returned  from  visiting  Alice.  A  delightful 
day  for  driving." 

"You  are  late,"  said  William.  But  his 
tone  was  not  accusing.  "I  decided  to  have 
tea  about  an  hour  ago." 

Her  smile  remained  unchanging.  "I  am 
sorry.  I  did  not  realize  it  was  late.  I  can  have 
a  tray  in  my  room." 

But  William  was  staring  at  Oliver.  The 
boy  went  to  him  without  hesitation.  "Good 
evening,  papa."  He  smiled  at  William,  and 
touched  his  shoulder  lightly. 

"Good  evening,"  replied  William  shortly. 
"  I  gave  you  a  gold  watch  for  your  birthday, 
Oliver.  Surely  you  could  have  taken  note  of 
the  time.  You  and  your  mother  are  nearly  an 
hour  late.  You  ought  to  have  reminded  her." 

Ursula  sat  down.  "It  was  my  fault,  Wil- 
liam. We  went  into  the  garden  with  Alice, 
and  talked  too  long." 

(Continued  on  Page  81) 
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WITH  THE  CHILDREN 

1^  "Goody,  you're  humming; 
^  that  means  we  can  do 
extra  things." 

"Did  you  wateh  grandma 
all  the  time  you  were  grow- 
ing up?  You  did?  Well,  why 
aren't  you  as  nice  as  she  is 
all  the  time?" 

— KATHRYN  COFFEY  GlENNON. 


(Conlinued  from  Page  79) 
At  this  moment,  Julia  kicked  furiously  at 

Oliver's  knee.  "Go  'way!"  she  screamed. 
"Hush,  love,"  said  William  tenderly  to 

his  little  daughter,  and  stroked  her  head. 

"You  must  not  talk  that  way  to  your 

brother." 

Julia  screamed  again,  writhing  on  her 
father's  knee.  She  turned  her  small,  pretty 
head  and  bit  his  hand. 

Ursula  sprang  to  her  feet.  "Julie!  You 
dreadful  child!  Nancy,  take  her  away  im- 
mediately." Ursula  went  as  quickly  as  her 
heavy  body  would  permit  to  William,  and 
caught  his  hand.  The  teeth  marks  were  deep 
and  reddened,  and  one  was  beginning  to 
bleed.  Apparently  William  was  astounded. 

Julia  screamed  louder  and  ran,  howling,  to 
Mrs.  Templeton.  The  housekeeper  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  She  stood  helplessly  while 
Julie  tugged  at  her  skirts.  Miss  Andrews  had 
also  risen.  Neither  woman  touched  the 
shrieking  child,  who  turned  in  fury  from  one 
to  the  other.  . 

Then  William  snatched  his  hand  from  Ur- 
sula. His  face,  so  deeply  lined  though  he 
was  not  yet  forty,  flushed  an  unpleasant 
crimson.  "Why  make  such  a  fuss?  Julie  is 
only  a  baby.  She  does  not  understand." 

But  Ursula,  seeing  only  the  torn  and  bleed- 
ing hand,  was  not  to  be  quelled.  She  went  to 
Julia  and  slapped  the  child  strongly  on  the 
cheek.  "Nancy,"  she  said, 
"take  Julie  away  at  once  ■■ViHHn 
and  put  her  to  bed.  She  can 
have  her  tea  alone.  No, 
Mrs.  Templeton,  do  not 
touch  the  child,  nor  you. 
Miss  Andrews." 

The  maid,  carefully 
avoiding  looking  at  Wil- 
liam, picked  up  Julia,  who 
screamed  and  struggled. 
Her  sturdy  feet  flung  them- 
selves out  spasmodically 
and  vindictively.  Ursula 
caught  one  of  them  and 
administered  another  sound  slap  on  the  child's 
thigh.  Julie  subsided  instantly,  then  burst 
I  into  sobs. 

"Take  her  away,  Nancy!"  Ursula's  voice 
was  firm.  But  Nancy  was  already  scuttling 
from  the  room.  The  door  closed  behind  her 
and  the  squalling  child. 

William  could  not  speak,  though  liis  cheek 
twitched.  He  was  remembering  that  Ursula 
was  pregnant.  After  a  moment  he  said 
[loarsely.  "How  dared  you  strike  that  child? 
You  know  it  is  against  my  orders." 

Your  orders!"  exclaimed  Ursula.  She 
had  won  a  victory.  She  would  not  be  able  to 
hold  it,  but  she  had  won  it  for  a  little  while. 
She  was  not  a  woman  to  plead  illness  or  in- 
:apacity  in  order  to  get  her  way.  But  she  did  it 
now.  She  put  her  hand  suddenly  to  her  side. 

William  saw  the  gesture.  His  rage  was  still 
tiigh,  but  he  was  frightened.  "Ursula,  sit 
down  at  once.  Mrs.  Templeton,  bring  a  cup 
of  tea  for  Mrs.  Prescott." 

Ursula  accepted  the  tea,  but  she  could  not 
stop  the  trembling  of  her  hands.  To  her 
amazement,  William  awkwardly  held  the  tea 
for  her.  She  looked  at  him,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  Her  chest  ached  suddenly  and 
fiercely.  A  tear  slid  down  her  cheek. 

William,"  she  whispered,  "let  us  go  into 
my  room." 

Drink  your  tea,"  said  William  sternly. 
But  there  was  a  kind  of  helplessness  in  the 
gesture  with  which  he  touched  his  temple. 

Ursula  obediently  drank  the  tea,  slowly. 
She  was  not  really  hysterical,  nor  had  her 
sudden  loss  of  self-control  been  more  than  a 
flare.  Calmness  returned  to  her.  She  stood  up 
and  said  to  her  husband,  "William,  I  am 
going  to  my  room  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
It  is  important." 

In  her  own  apartment,  Ursula  excused  her- 
self and  went  into  her  dressing  room,  where 
she  changed  her  dress  for  a  light  silk  robe  of 
lavender.  She  applied  firm  palms  to  her  wings 
if  russet  hair,  made  herself  as  still  as  possible, 
len  went  into  her  bedroom.  William  was 
itanding  at  the  window,  looking  down  at 
garden  below.  He  had  not  heard  her 
iter. 

"Please  sit  down,  William,"  she  said. 


He  did  not  accept  her  invitation  immedi- 
ately. They  stood  and  looked  at  each  other 
in  silence,  and  the  thing  that  always  sprang 
up  between  them  sprang  up  again,  armed  and 
watchful,  dividing  them.  Then  he  sat  down 
heavily  in  a  finely  carved  chair  covered  with 
damask,  and  she  sat  opposite  him,  crossing 
her  ankles  neatly,  folding  her  hands  in  her 
lap. 

William,"  she  said,  "I  think  we  should 
speak  honestly  to  each  other.  I  suspect  there 
is  something  wrong  in  your  affairs.  I  think  I 
have  the  right  to  know." 

"My  'affairs' !"  he  exclaimed.  "What  can 
you  know  of  my  '  affairs '  ?  Is  there  something 
you  need  which  I  have  denied  you?  What  do 
you  mean?" 

Ursula  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  she 
said,  "Perhaps  I  have  no  reason  for  my  un- 
easiness. But  our  way  of  living  is  becoming 
even  more  opulent.  I  was  brought  up  to  de- 
spise waste  or  extravagance.  I  do  not  know 
whether  all  this,"  and  she  gestured  briefly, 
"is  'waste'  or  'extravagance.'  I  have  never 
known  anyone  who  lived  as  we  do.  But  I 
wonder  if  we  need  so  many  servants.  Why  a 
nursemaid,  when  we  have  Lucy?  She  is 
capable  of  taking  care  of  Julie  and  Tom 
and  Matthew.  Indeed,  she  often  complains 
that  she  has  so  little  to  do." 
He  waited  until  she  had  finished.  Then  he 
said:  "This  is  miserliness. 
■■^■^^■B  I  have  told  you,  over  and 
over,  that  I  can  afford 
what  we  have.  Why  do 
you  try  to  undermine  me 
at  every  step?  It  is  hard 
enough  to  maintain  my 
place  in  this  community, 
but  it  is  harder  still  to  have 
a  wife  who  has  no  faith  in 
me." 

Ursula  sighed.  "Well, 
then,  I  can  only  ask  you  to 
^Hm^^B     forgive  me  if  I  have  of- 
fended you.  After  all,  I 
cannot  rid  myself  of  the  habits  of  a  life- 
time." 

Whenever  she  apologized  like  this,  it  only 
excited  him  the  more.  He  did  not  accept 
apologies  with  gratitude;  to  him,  they  were 
breaches  through  which  he  could  carry  a 
victorious  attack.  He  exclaimed,  "You  re- 
sent our  children  having  the  best  I  can  give 
them.  You'd  prefer  them  to  suffer  privation, 
no  doubt,  for  the  good  of  their  characters!" 

Goaded,  in  spite  of  herself,  Ursula  replied, 
"Something  should  be  done  for  their  charac- 
ters!" 

"Oh,  I  understand!  If  it  were  left  to  you, 
they'd  live  on  bread  and  water  and  live  in  a 
garret.  It  never  occurs  to  you  that  we  owe  our 
children  everything,  because  they  did  not  ask 
to  be  born." 

Ursula  sighed. "  We  shall  never  agree  about 
our  children.  But  I  want  you  to  know,  Wil- 
liam, that  my  children  are  less  important  to 
me  than  you  are.  That  is  why  I  asked  you  to 
come  here  tonight.  I  had  to  tell  you  that  I 
can't  stand  by  and  watch  Tom  and  Matthew 
speak  to  you  so  contemptuously.  I  f  they  have 
no  respect  for  you  now,  how  will  they  regard 
you  when  they  are  older?" 

"The  children  don't  have  contempt  for 
me.  That  is  only  your  jealousy  speaking. 
They  are  cold  to  you  because  you  don't  un- 
derstand them.  You  resort  to  discipline  be- 
cause you  have  no  imagination." 

She  turned  to  him  quickly.  "What  non- 
sense you  are  talking!  Did  you  see  Julie's 
face  tonight  when  she  bit  you,  William?  I  am 
not  blaming  Julie;  I  blame  you.  If  she  is  an 
arrogant  little  animal,  it  is  your  fault.  And 
you've  made  Tom  quarrelsome,  without  the 
slightest  consideration  for  anyone  but  him- 
self. And  by  indulging  Matthew  in  every- 
thing, you  have  robbed  him  of  interest  in 
anything.  You  are  ruining  my  children." 

William  flushed.  "You  accuse  the  children 
because  you  don't  like  them.  You  don't  un- 
derstand children." 

"I  am  not  blinded  by  sentimentality. 
Children  are  not  a  special  species  apart  from 
the  human  race.  They  are  only  people.  My 
children's  lives  are  chaotic.  And  you  are  the 
cause  of  it.  For  instance,  the  boys  should  be 
in  Sunday  school.  They  are  going  on  five. 
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Oh.  I  knew  your  arguments— that  religion 
IS  superstition !  But  it  does  have  a  restraining 
and  comforting  influence  upon  cliildren.  We 
have  no  right  to  deny  our  children  this  in- 
fluence, which  may.  at  some  later  time,  give 
them  consolation  and  hope." 

"1  am  not  going  to  have  my  children's 
minds  polluted  by  any  superstitions.  They 
are  going  to  be  free  individuals.  Anything 
else  is  hypocrisy,  and  dangerous.  You  shall 
not  make  weaklings  of  my  children,  with 
your  'form'  and  your  discipline." 

Ursula  sighed.  "  It  is  not  I  who  am  making 
our  children  weak.  It  is  you.  You  are  not 
preparing  them  for  life.  When  they  en- 
counter it.  it  will  destroy  them,  for  they  will 
be  too  weak  to  fight." 

He  said  again,  "You  dislike  our  children. 
You  care  for  none  of  them,  except  Oliver." 

She  turned  to  him  incredulously.  "How 
can  you  say  that?  I  love  them!  That  is  why 
I  am  afraid  for  them.  Oliver?  Yes,  of  course 
I  love  Oliver  too.  William,  why  are  you  so 
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antagonistic  to  Oliver?  You  hardly  give  him 
a  word  and  you  used  to  adore  him.  Why?" 

Again  he  was  furiously  excited.  "I  never 
distinguished  between  him  and  my  own 
sons.  But  I  have  noticed  that  he  avoids  me. 
Young  as  he  is,  he  is  ungrateful.  He  is  not 
too  much  older  than  the  other  boys,  but  he' 
scarcely  notices  them.  He  is  indifferent.  And 
you  are  the  cause  of  that.  You  have  turned 
him  against  me." 

The  accusation  was  so  absurd  that  Ursula 
could  not  answer.  She  sat  down  and  closed 
her  eyes  wearily.  They  had  talked  so  much, 
but  William  had  not  understood  a  word  she 
had  said.  It  was  no  use. 

She  heard  tHe  bedroom  door  close  behind 
her  husband,  but  she  did  not  open  her  eyes. 
Depression  weighed  her  down.  She  was  not 
given  to  crying,  but  now  the  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks.  They  were  not  tears  for  her  chil- 
dren, or  even  for  Oliver.  They  were  for  Wil- 
liam. 

(To  he  Continued) 
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MY  YEAR  OF  DECISIOX 

(Continued  from  Page  45) 


You  know  how  a  beautiful  new 
dress  lifts  a  woman's  spirits!  Now  see 
how  Pabco  Floors  — in  America's 
Most  Desired  Colors— magically  and 
inexpensively  transform  ordinary 
rooms  into  beauties! 

Choose  cither  Pabco  Linoleum  or 
Printed  Floor  Covering — and  you  get 
the  colors  voted  loveliest  by  the  thou- 
sands ofwomen  who  comprise  Pabco"s 


Outstanding  floor-beauty  plus 
Pabco  long  wear  and  easy-cleaning!* 
Luxurious  Pabco  Linoleums  (Pat- 
tern No.  9520,  above)  are  Soil-Sealed 
to  resist  dirt.  Pabco  Printed  Floor 
Coverings  — in  rugs  (No.  9831.  below) 
and  wall-to-wall  styles — have  the  fa- 
mous "Stainless  Sheen"  surface. 

l:ours!  Send  ten  cents  in  coin  for 
"Decorate  with  Pabco"— sixteen  full- 
color  pages  of  ideas  —  to  Dept.  219L, 
nearest  office  below. 


nation-wide  board  of  style  advisors! 

^Doubly  Easy  With  Pabco  Linoleum  Cleaner  and  Pabco  Self-Polishing  Floor  Wax 
THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC.  •  New  York  16  •  Chicago  54  •  San  Francisco  19 


niaid  Linoleums  and 
Printed  Floor  Coverings 
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and  the  school  band,  will  travel  to  Mexico 
City  for  a  Saturday-afternoon  international 
match.  Boy  and  girl  students  are  allowed  to 
hold  hands  while  walking  through  the  halls, 
sit  together  in  the  cafeteria  if  they  wish 
(though  no  one  ever  does)  and  go  tlirough  the 
usual  high-school  motions  of  falling  in  and 
out  of  love.  Personal  lives  are  left  private  un- 
less a  special  student  seems  to  need  help,  but 
discipline  in  regard  to  studies  and  conduct  in 
school  is  strict. 

Principal  G.  L.  Ashburn,  who  took  over  as 
principal  in  the  new  building  21  years  ago,  is 
a  weather-beaten,  gray-haired  man  w-ho  is 
almost  paradoxically  loved  and  feared.  In 
the  school  Annual  he  is  affectionately  called 
"Pop"  Ashburn  (he  once  served  as  a  foot- 
ball coach  in  his  early  teaching  career),  but 
when  he  is  acting  as  disciplinarian  and  princi- 
pal of  his  school,  no  student  will  take  a  visit 
to  his  office  lightly. 

With  the  largest  percentage-enrollment 
R.O.T.C.  unit  in  any  high  school  in  the  coun- 
try, the  Woodrow  Wilson  boys  switch  to 
plaid  shirts  and  blue  jeans  on  Friday,  but 
wear  Government-provided  khaki  uniforms 
and  maintain  military  discipline  and  cour- 
tesy the  four  other  days  of  the  school  week. 
(The  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  male  student 
body  who  are  not  R.O.T.C.,  from  preference, 
or  because  they  have  been  dropped  for  poor 
grades,  insubordination  or  other  reasons, 
are  dubbed  "gangsters"  by  the  other  stu- 
dents because  "they  can  wear  flashy  clothes 
every  day  of  the  week." )  During  lunch  hour, 
R.O.T.C.  officers  are  posted  at  the  front 
doors  of  the  school  to  check  student  permits 
for  leaving  the  school  during  those  hours 
(students  are  required  to  eat  lunch  in  four 
shifts  in  the  school  cafeteria);  a  careful  file 
of  parents'  signatures  is  kept  in  the  dean's 
office  to  check  against  wTitten  absentee  ex- 
cuses; and  minor  ofifenses  such  as  chronic 
tardiness,  suspected  smoking  in  the  girls' 
washrooms  or  talking  in  class  are  punished 
by  half-hour  detention  periods  in  the  study 
hall  after  school. 

More  serious  breakings  of  school  rules  are 
handled  by  Mr.  Ashburn  as  he  sees  fit.  A 
flash-fire  epidemic  of  students  wTiting  "Sam 
Spade*"  on  the  blackboards  of  empty 
classrooms  was  simply  overlooked;  once  an 
overgrown,  trouble-making  sophomore  was 
"sentenced"  to  report  to  the  coach  for  foot- 
ball practice  and  later  carried  the  ball  for  a 
twenty-yard  winning  touchdown  in  a  game 
against  Waco;  and  recently  a  junior  boy  who 
tried  to  organize  a  student  walkout  to  get 
a  juke  box  installed  in  the  cafeteria  s|x;nt 
a  half  hour  in  the  principal's  washroom 
scrubbing  out  the  ink-written  motto,  "  Arise, 
comrades,  revolt!"  and  went  back  to  class 
with  a  wet  shirt. 

At  school,  Cynthia  Barnes  has  never  been 
a  teachers'  i^roblem.  A  brother  and  sister, 
tx)lh  now  marri(;d  and  living  in  Dallas,  went 
to  WfHxirow  WilMjn  l)efore  her.  Teacliers  who 
knew  .Janette  and  Robert  and  their  parents 
jtisl  ex|K;ct  gfx>d  grades  and  good  l)ehavior 


from  "little  Cynthia."  She  takes  her  school- 
work  seriously,  and  last  year  went  to  summer 
school  to  take  a  special  course  in  automobile 
driving  and  geometry,  always  her  weakest 
subject,  so  she  would  have  less  worry  anc! 
more  time  for  extracurricular  activities  in  het 
senior  year.  In  junior  year,  however,  Cyn 
thia — who  has  an  appealing  Jean  Arthurisl 
kind  of  voice — was  almost  expelled  fron 
biology  class  for  talking.  "The  teacher  tolr 
me  that  if  I  didn't  stop  talking  in  class  she'd 
send  me  to  Mr.  Ashburn  or  else  get  me  taker 
off  the  Annual  staff,"  she  explained.  "That 
made  me  nervous  or  something  and  I  just 
talked  all  the  more!" 

Independent,  strong-willed  and  with  2 
small  but  sudden  temper  (she  gets  particu 
larly  angry  w-hen  her  fourteen-year-old 
brother,  Don,  sits  in  the  chair  she  usually 
studies  in,  or  won't  give  up  the  Sunday  funny 
papers  until  he's  read  them  all  through) 
Cynthia  is  not  a  disciplinary  problem  at 
home  either,  because,  though  both  parents 
are  strict,  so  much  freedom  is  allowed  that 
the  small,  unbreakable  rules  just  don't  seem 
important.  Mrs.  Barnes,  a  bright-eyed,  ener- 
getic woman  in  her  middle  forties,  has  taken 
care  of  children  since  she  was  fifteen,  when 
her  mother  died  leaving  her  to  take  care  of 
nine  brothers  and  sisters. 

"  I  just  never  worry  about  whether  or  not 
there  are  hurt  feelings.  When  I  say  no  to  the 
children  I  tell  them  it  doesn't  make  sense  to 
let  a  whole  life  be  spoiled  by  teen-aged  fool 
ishness." 

Last  year,  when  her  mother  was  in  th( 
hospital  for  an  operation,  Cynthia  tried  t( 
peroxide  a  "sun  streak"  in  her  brown  hai 
and  showed  up  at  the  hospital  during  visitinj 
hours  a  light  honey  blonde. 

"We  just  laughed  about  it."  said  hei 
mother,  "though  I  told  C\Tithia  she  shouldn' 
have  taken  advantage  of  me  that  way — bu 
she  really  looked  prettier  with  light  hair.' 

Only  when  it  comes  to  dating  do  Mr.  anc 
Mrs.  Barnes  lay  down  rules  against  which 
Cynthia  might  possibly  want  to  rebel 
Though  she  is  allowed  to  have  two  or  threi 
dates  a  week  (always  over  the  week  end)  anc 
can  stay  out  till  twelve  o'clock  on  ordinary 
date  evenings  ("It  used  to  be  eleven-thirt\ 
but  I  just  started  making  it  twelve  by  mysel 
and  nobody  said  anything"),  she  is  not  al' 
lowed  to  do  three  things;  drive  out  of  towijfi; 
on  dates,  go  to  Louann's  in  the  evening,  am 
stop  at  Harrell's  drugstore  after  school  with 
out  special  permission.  Only  the  two  las 
rules  cause  Cynthia  any  brief  discontent. 

Harrell's,  tlie  Wexxirow  Wilson  drugstor 
hangout,  located  about  six  blocks  from  thi 
school,  is  a  social  "must"  for  most  of  thi 
senior  class.  For  the  past  twenty-one  years 
between  2(X)  and  :J(X)  fellows  and  girls  hav< 
jammed  the  store  every  sch(K)l  day  lx;twcei 
four  and  live  o'clock  to  make  over  200  dail 
phone  calls  tm  the  free  phone,  drink  220 
Cokes  a  week  and  discuss  their  love  trouble 
or  even  "borrow  a  (juick  buck"  from  owne 
"D(x:"  Harrell  to  cover  a  last-minute  date 
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No.  7200— Martha  Manning's  own 
geometrical  print  in  Enka  rayon  sheer. 
Flattering  to  the  fuller  figure  with 
shoulder  and  skirt  fullness.  Black, 
Brown,  Navy.  Sizes  163^^  to  243/^. 

about  ^15 

^  , ,  *^ 

*■  Guaranteed  by  'A 

^Good  Housekeeping^ 

MARTHA  MANNING  DRBSSES  . . . 
MISSES'  AND  "ILLUSION"  HALF-SIZES 

for  the  nantp  of  your  nearest  dealer,  write 

MARTHA  MANNING  •  Dept.  LH-6  •  ST.  LOUIS  3 


Rowdiness  and  coarse  language  are  not  toler- 
ated, and  to  be  barred  from  Harrell's  can  be 
as  socially  disastrous  as  being  tossed  out  of 
the  Stork  Club,  so  most  of  the  students  are 
well  behaved.  Mrs.  Barnes,  however,  has 
given  the  veto  to  Harrell's.  "  It's  just  that  I 
think  Cynthia  should  do  something — not 
just  hang  around."  So  from  four  to  five  each 
day,  Cynthia  works  at  school  directing 
photography  on  athletic  activities  for  the 
school  Annual,  planning  layout  or  just  gos- 
siping with  the  rest  of  the  staff. 

Louann's  is  a  different  problem.  A  sprawl- 
ing, low-ceilinged  "night  club"  type  of  date 
hangout  on  the  edge  of  town,  Louann's  fea- 
tures dim  lights,  tables  with  red-checked 
cloths  and  a  microphone  with  mistress  of 
ceremonies  to  make  the  recorded  music 
sound  like  the  firsthand  product.  Though 
beer  is  served  to  those  of  age,  and  setups 
provided  for  liquor  brought  in  in  bottles  by 
the  patrons  (all  according  to  Texas  state 
liquor  laws),  teen-agers  are  allowed  admit- 
tance and  are  served  soft  drinks  and  potato 
chips  on  order.  It  has  just  the  right  crowded, 
low-lighted  atmosphere  to  make  it  romanti- 
cally exciting.  But  for  Cynthia,  Louann's  is 
off  limits.  Though  it  may  mean  changing  the 
plans  for  a  whole  carload  of  fellows  and  girls 
if  she  is  double-dating,  and  though  she 
would  undoubtedly  sometimes  like  to  go 
along  with  the  crowd,  Cynthia  doesn't.  "Oh, 
mother  thinks  a  lot  of  places  are  bad  that 
really  aren't,"  she  commented  with  a  kind  of 
impatient  resignation;  but  even  without 


^  I  wonder  whether  patients  with 
^  little  to  do  and  a  lot  of  time  in 
which  to  do  it  ever  realize  how  much 
time  they  make  one  waste,  by  their 
efforts  to  keep  on  chattering.  It's 
a  fact  that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  a  doctor  has  to  do  is  to  get 
away  from  a  patient  without  giving 
offence.  _DR.  ANTHONY  WEYMOUTH: 

Who'd  be  a  Doctor 
(Rich  8>  Cowan,  ltd.). 


Louann's  and  its  equivalents,  Cynthia's  date 
life  is  full  enough. 

Every  Tuesday  night  she  and  her  friends, 
boys  and  girls,  meet  at  one  another's  homes 
for  a  Young  Life  meeting,  a  nonsectarian 
religious  youth  organization  that  teaches 
young  people  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the 
basic  rules  of  Christian  living.  The  meetings 
are  always  crowded,  attended  by  even  the 
most  popular  students  at  school,  who  discuss 
salvation  or  join  in  silent  prayer  with  the 
same  crowd  with  whom  they  dated  on  a 
previous  evening.  One  night  a  week  Cynthia 
and  a  group  of  her  best  girl  friends  are  taken 
to  a  local  movie  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes 
("Daddy  and  I  have  always  made  that  a 
habit,  even  with  Janette  and  Robert.  I  know 
adolescents  get  so  restless  and  one  evening 
with  us  just  helps  to  tire  them  out")  and  the 
week-end  evenings  are  reserved  for  dating. 

Cynthia,  who  has  been  dating  since  she 
was  fifteen,  is  popular  enough  to  turn  down 
dates  with  boys  she  doesn't  want  to  go  out 
with,  or  refuse  second  dates  with  boys  whom 
she  disliked  for  some  reason  the  first  time 
(one  was  "so  polite  he  was  boring,"  and  an- 
other embarrassed  her  by  putting  his  arm 
around  her  at  the  evening  performance  of  the 
class  play  in  the  school  assembly) .  On  one  oc- 
casion, Cynthia  became  the  awkward  fourth 
part  of  a  love  triangle  intriguing  enough  to 
flatter  an  international  beauty.  A  jealous 
teen-ager,  daughter  of  an  out-of-town  oilman, 
called  a  second  girl  and,  pretending  to  be 
Cynthia  Barnes,  threatened  slander  and 
warned  the  girl  to  keep  away  from  a  certain 
Woodrow  Wilson  senior  whom  all  three  had 
been  dating.  The  second  girl  tearfully  called 
Cynthia  to  discuss  terms — and  the  plot  was 
off. "  I  think  it  all  started  just  because  he  had 
an  ole  green  Cadillac  convertible,"  Cynthia 
commented  shrewdly.  "  I  know  we  didn't  all 
like  him  that  much." 

On  an  ordinary  date  Cynthia,  whose  ward- 
robe is  about  average  in  size  compared  with 
other  girls'  in  her  high-school  class,  might 
wear  any  of  her  twelve  skirts  or  fourteen 

(Continued  on  Page  85) 


STEEL  IS  RESILIENT.  .  . 


Any  time  you  see  a  U'S'S  Premier  Spring  Wire  Tag  on  mattresses,  bed- 
springs  or  upholstered  furniture,  you  know,  for  sure,  that  the  innersprings 
they  contain  are  made  of  quality  steel  wire.  In  beds,  chairs,  sofas  and 
gliders  at  home,  in  the  seats  of  railroad  cars,  busses  and  airplanes  and  the 
berths  in  Pullman  cars,  well-made  innersprings  of  Premier  Wire  are  prov- 
ing every  day  that  the  "softest  thing  you  can  sleep  on ...  or  sit  on .. .  is  steel." 

The  U  •  S  •  S  label  shown  here  is  one  of  a 
family  of  U-S-S  labels.  Some  say 
"Stainless  Steel"  or  '"Cyclone  Fence" 
or  "VitrrnaiiU'r"  . .  .  but  all  have  the  big 
letters  U-.S*.S  prominently  displayed. 
Whenever  you  see  these  letters  U-S-S 
—the  trade-mark- of  United  States  Steel 
—you  know  the  steel  is  good. 


LISTEN  TO. ..The  Theatre  Guild  on  the  Air, 

presented  every  Stmday  evening  l>y  United 
States  Steel.  Ameriean  Broadeasting  Com- 
pani/,  coast-to-roiist  nettvork.  Consult  ycntr 
newspaper  for  time  and  station. 

••  *MEniC«N  BRIDGE  COMPANY  •  AMERICAN  STEEL  £  WIRE  COMPANY  •  CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS  STEEL  CORPORATION 
COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY  ■    CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  CORPORATION  -  CYCLONE  FENCE  DIVISION 
GERHARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  COMPANY     -     NATIONAL  TUBE  COMPANY     •     OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
TENNESSEE  COAL,  IRON  t  RAILROAD  COMPANY  •   UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  ■   VIRGINIA  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY    ■    UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  COMPANY       UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 
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Mealtime  Ad 


ventures 


{051  jom-Am  joYovs  occasions 

Alwavs  sometliinE;  wonderful  happening  in  June! 
Graduation  parties  .  .  .  homecomings  .  .  .  showers 
.  .  .  weddings!  A  gay  month!  And  I'd  hke  to  con- 
tribute to  the  gaietv  with  the  smoothest,  most  de- 
licious party  treat  that  ever  graced  a  happy,  grand 
occa'^ion!  How  about  this? 

Meattoip  Gnld  Double  Siratrbvrrif  Shortcake 

(Sen  es  8) 

1  pie  crust  (your  regular  recipe) 

2  pints  Meadow  Gold  Strawberry 

Ice  Cream  (brick  style) 

1  cup  Meadow  Gold  Whipping  Cream 

4  tbsp.  granulated  sugar     14  tsp.  vanilla 

2  cups  sliced,  sweetened  strawberries 

1)  Prepare  pie  crust  as  usual  and  roll  out  very 
thin. 

2)  Cut  with  pastry  wheel  into  sixteen  squares  or 
oblongs,  about  ^  inch  larger  than  ice  cream 
slices. 

3)  Prick  thoroughly  with  tines  of  fork  and  bake 
in  a  ho^  oven  (450^  F.)  al>out  10  minutes.  C^ool. 

4)  Beat  cream  until  it  begins  to  thicken.  Ad<l 
sugar  gradually.  Continue  beating  so  cream  holds 
shape.  Add  vanilla. 

5)  Cut  ice  cream  into  one  inch  slices  and  place 
each  slice  between  two  squares  of  pastry. 

6)  Top  with  strawberries  and  whipped  cream. 

This  is  such  a  delightful  dessert  that  1  always  make 
it  with  the  finest  ice  cream  I  can  buy.  And  for  me 
that's  Meadow  Gold  — because  I've  always  found  it 
so  smooth  and  mellow  and  naturally  creamy.  Try 
my  recipe,  hm?  And  with  Meadow  Gold  Ice  Cream. 


You"ll  like  it  tremeiuldii-lv .  I  know!  What's  more, 
you"ll  find  buying  Meadow  Gold  very  convenient. 
For  each  flavor  has  its  own  special  package  color. 
You  can  buy  the  flavor  by  the  color.  So  next  time 
\ou  shop,  do  look  for  this  wonderful  ice  cream! 


AH  UNUSUAL 

cmese  rbcipe  wok 

Like  to  try  a  Deluxe  Mushroom 
Chow  Mein  .  .  .  Lotus  Blossom 
Salad  .  .  .  Egg  Foo  \ong?  Then 
I  know  you"ll  want  that  book  ot 
'The  Art  and  Secrets  of  Chinese 
Cookery."  Exotic!  Oriental!  Excitingly  different! 
And  illustrated  with  color  photographs!  It's  free.  Just 
write  todav  to  Dept.  J-3,  LaChoy  Food  Products 
Division,  Beatrice  Foods  Co.,  Arclibold.  Ohio. 

When  you're  making  magic  with  these  Oriental 
dishes,  I  know  you'll  want  to  use  LaChoy  ingredi- 
ents. Better  grocers  carry  them.  And  you'll  find 
LaChoy  Bean  Sprouts,  Chinese  Mixed  Vegetables. 
Chow  Mein  Noodles.  Soy  Sauce  and  other  prepar- 
ations are  the  most  dependable  you  ever  tried! 


A  gift  to  you  "^^from  Montezuma 


"Chocolatl",  the  Aztec  emperor  called  it— which  is 
why  you  and  I  still  call  it  "Chocolate"!  Today  this 
marvelous  drink  the  Spaniards  foiuid  in  the  New 


hif  ItvMtrif*' 


World  is  a  favorite  the  world  around.  And  I  think 
\ou'll  find  it  in  its  very  finest  form  in  Chox  — the 
most  delicious  instant  hot  chocolate  I  ever  tasted! 
Ch()\'  is  thrifty,  too,  because  whole  milk  and  sugar 
arc  already  in  it.  Ask  your  grocer  for  a  box  today. 
Add  onlv  hot  water.  Then  settle  down  to  enjoy  a 
Clip  of  rich,  satisfving  Cliox  — llic  cliocDlalc  that's 
Indy  fit  lor  an  emperor! 


Plenty  nourishing,  too  ...  if  you're  sure  to  make  it 
with  mineral-rich  Me\dow  Gold  Cottage  Chee.se. 
I  suggest  Meadow  Gold  because  I  know  it's  a 
creamed  cottage  cheese  .  .  .  creamy,  cloud-soft 
out  being  waterv.  And  as  attractively  snowy  in  appear- 
ance as  it  is  firm  in  texture!  Now,  here's  the  salad. 

j^ttiiina  I^oii  Mtinfts 

Spoon  cottage  cheese  between  slices  of  pineapple 
—  fresh  or  canned.  Top  with  an  extra  spoon  of 
C4>ttage  cheese  and  garnish  with  chopped  parsley 
and  a  maraschino  cherry.  Simple  to  fix— and  very 
delicious ! 

This  reminds  nie  to  remind  yon  ...  If  you 

have  a  pet  salad  that  calls  lor  a  Salad  Dressing,  pick 
up  some  Meadow  Gold  next  time  you're  at  your 
food  store.  You'll  find  it  exceptionally  smooth  and 
creamy.  With  a  fine,  bland  flavor  I  know  you'll  enjoy 

Ho  you  make  a  finp  art  of  oookiii^? 

If  vou  do,  I'm  sure  you  11  agree:  On  food  or  in  food,  there 
no  substitute  for  the  cpiality  /n/»cr  gives.  And  I'm  convince 
—  you  can't  buy  better  luiltcr  than  delicate,  fragrant 

Meadow  Gold  Butter 


This  delicious,  high-score  bullcr  is  cliiu  iicd  fre.-h  daily  ai 
nishr-il  lo  food  stores  in  special  insulated  trucks.  Also, 
mariv  localities,  Meadow  (Jold  is  specially  wrap[)ed  in  flav(| 
sa\iiig  aliirnifuitri  foil  which  keeps  its  cliiirn-lrcsli  goodm 
liiitr  as  long.  Very  likeh  that's  why  world-famous  eati 
places  — such  as  the  Em|)ire  Kooin  in  (ihicago's  Pain 
lloiisc  — serve  you  Meadow  Cold  Hi  riEii.  Ask  for  a  pou 
today  at  your  slore.  Discover  how  extra-delicious  but 

can  really  be!  e  1949,  Bsalric*  Food* 


(Con! i lilted  from  Page  S3) 
sweaters,  one  of  the  five  wool  sport  dresses 
that  hang  in  her  closet,  or  the  dark  blue  silk 
with  the  bolero,  or  the  black  with  pearls. 
Though  she  owns  six  pairs  of  dress  shoes,  she 
would  probably  choose  sport  shoes,  if  pos- 
sible, because  she  is  self-conscious  about  her 
height. 

Most  dates  start  with  a  movie  at  a  near- 
by theater  and  end  with  a  cheeseburger 
and  a  vanilla  malted  at  a  popular  near-by 
restaurant  called  Sammie's.  Occasionally  the 
date  is  for  a  private  dance  at  one  of  the  club- 
houses on  White  Rock  Lake,  rented  for  $40 
for  the  evening,  with  music  on  records,  and 
refreshments  provided  by  the  teen-aged 
hostesses. 

Boys  like  Cynthia  "because  she's  so  dum 
pretty"  and  because  "she  can  always  come 
back  with  a  better  wisecrack."  Typical 
wisecracking  date  conversation : 

Boy:  If  you  hear  something  rattling,  it's 
not  my  head — it's  the  car. 

Cynthia:  Don't  try  to  impress  me — I've 
been  out  in  Cadillacs. 

Boy:  Well,  lu-ucky  you.  Let  me  touch 
you! 

Cynthia:  Chaaarmed,  I'm  sure. 

Girls  like  her  because  "she's  just  plain 
nice"  and  "won't  say  anything  catty  about 
anyone."  All  agree  that  "she's  easy  to  take 
because  she  doesn't  try  to  get  your  votes,"  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  compliment  to  any  student 
who  is  relaxed,  natural  and  unaffected,  with- 
out the  usual  "personality  act"  of  the  high- 
school  politician. 

Around  school  Cynthia  has  always  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  girl  who  "just 
won't  court,"  which  means  that  she  has 
never  gone  steady  nor  liked  any  one  boy  well 
enough  to  park  along  the  shores  of  White 
Rock  Lake  for  an  after-date  session  of  hug- 
ging and  kissing.  When  she  was  younger, 
Cynthia  went  to  "lots  of  silly  ole  parties 
where  we  played  'go  walking'  and  'spin  the 
bottle'";  but  now,  if  she  even  kisses  a  boy 
good  night,  the  other  students  just  have 
never  heard  about  it. 

One  boy,  after  a  date,  told  some  friends 
at  school  that  Cynthia  was  a  "door  pusher," 
because  she  sat  so  far  over  on  her  side  of  the 
car  when  they  were  driving  that  she  almost 
pushed  open  the  door.  That  made  Cynthia 
so  angry  that  she  hung  up  the  next  time  he 
called  for  a  date. 

At  this  stage  in  her  crowded  life,  Cynthia 
is  busier  daydreaming  about  romance  than 
she  is  in  actually  falling  in  love.  Blithely,  she 
expects  to  get  married  next  year  or  the  next 
(her  mother  was  married  at  seventeen,  her 


SI 


sister  at  nineteen),  but  has  no  special  boy  in 
mind.  With  straightforward  candor,  she  will 
admit  that  she  now  has  "such  a  crush  I  can't 
even  talk  to  him"  on  one  of  the  big  Woodrow 
Wilson  athletes,  the  Doak  Walker  of  this 
year's  football  team.  Last  year  she  kept  a 
scrapbook  about  him,  with  clippings  and 
pictures  from  the  local  and  school  papers. 
"He's  just  so  darling  I  know  everybody 
would  be  surprised  if  we  walked  into  Har- 
rell's  together." 

Sex  has  never  been  a  particular  problem  to 
Cynthia,  because  it  is  discussed  with  fre- 
quency and  frankness  in  the  Barnes  home. 
The  happiness  of  the  Barnes  marriage  is  ob- 
vious; the  household  is  always  being  visited 
by  young  cousins  and  aunts  in  varying  stages 
of  pregnancy;  and  a  frank  though  old  (1920) 
book  on  the  biology  of  sex  has  always  been 
a  part  of  the  Barnes  family  library,  sand- 
wiched between  Poems  of  Longfellow  and 
Zane  Grey.  Besides,  sex  curiosity  seems  to 
lose  its  urgency  for  Cynthia  when  she  hears 
her  family  talk  with  relaxed  confidence  about 
the  not- too-distant  time  "when  Cynthia 
gets  married." 

Just  why  does  any  seventeen-year-old  girl 
add  up  to  the  buoyant,  satisfying  personality 
that  is  Cynthia  Barnes?  Probably  because 
she  has  been  given,  accidentally  or  deliber- 
ately, all  the  possible  props  that  make  any 
girl  attractive  and  confident. 

Her  home,  a  modest  six-room  white  house 
with  a  year-old  cocker  barking  behind  the 
fence  and  a  barbecue  pit  in  the  back  yard,  is 
a  comfortable,  happy  place.  Mr.  Barnes,  a 
superintendent  for  a  paving  company,  earns 
$150  a  week,  plus  a  $70-a-month  car  allow- 
ance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes  have  friends  in 
frequently,  and  no  one  thinks  it  unusual  or 
nerve-racking  if  Cynthia  gives  a  pa- 
jama  party  for  nine  girl  friends  that  starts 
with  a  Mexican  dinner  of  enchiladas  and 
beans  at  six  and  dies  down  with  a  last  tired 
giggle  at  four  in  the  morning. 

In  education,  Cynthia  has  had  about  the 
best  that  American  free  education  can  offer: 
grade  school  a  few  blocks  away  from  her 
home,  and  seventh  to  ninth  grades  at  Long 
Junior  High  School — just  one  block  from 
Woodrow  Wilson,  where  she  is  finishing  her 
last  year.  School  authorities,  through  close 
contact  with  the  parents  and  through  the 
usual  school  records,  have  known  and 
watched  her  since  first  grade.  When  her 
brother  Robert  was  held  prisoner  in  Ger- 
many during  the  war,  kindhearted  teachers 
knew  and  sympathized  with  bad  grades 
which  would  have  flunked  Cynthia  in  a 


"  With  a  wife  and  three  <laiigh  ters  I  got 
into  the  habit  of  sliaving  this  ivay!" 


AND  BE  PLEASED  WITH  YOVRSELF  FOR  YEARS 


Be  happy  with  your  choice  for  its  enchanting  beauty — for 
its  jewel-like  brilliance  that  mirrors  bright  breakfast  faces. 
Know  that  your  selection  is  sound  as  you  see  it  pop  up  per- 
fect toast  every  time.  And  enjoy  all  this  satisfaction  endlessly 
with  the  famous  "Toastmaster"  Toaster.  For  lots  of  folks 
tell  us  how  pleased  they  are  with  "Toastmaster"*  Toasters 
they've  had  for  twenty  years — and  longer!  So  be  proud 
of  your  choice.  Make  yours  Americds  most-u'ciuted-  toiister 
and  be  pleased  with  yourself  for  years.    Be  sure  to  .  .  . 

iL  TOflSTM/lSTER, 


PERFECT  TOAST  ALWAYS 

The  famous  Superflex  toast 
timer  outomaticolly  pops  up 
perfect  toast  every  time. 


EASY  TO  KEEP  CLEAN 

Touch  the  button  and  the 
crumb  tray  opens  instantly 
for  quick,  easy  cleaning. 


SAFE,  COOL  HANDLES 

Lift  the  toaster  easily  ond 
safely  by  the  large,  cool, 
finger-fitting  handles. 


Automatic  PopUp  Toaster 


♦"Toastmaster"  ia  a  regristered  trademark  of  McGraw  Electric  Company,  makers  of 
••Toastmaster"  Toasters,  "Toastmaster"  Electric  Water  Heaters,  and  other  "Toastmaf  tt-r"  Producta. 
Copyright  1049.  Toa»tmaster  PnoDi  rT-  Divipton.  MrOraw  Electric  Company,  Elgin,  III. 
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The  Modern  Way  to  be 


Homemade 


that  rates  an  extra  kiss! 


•  Lucky  the  man  who  feasts  on  homemade  jams  and  jellies  put  up 
by  his  little  beloved  herself.  But  smart  is  the  wife  who  uses  Certo. 
For  Certo  is  a  highly  concentrated  fruit  pectin — the  natural  "jelly- 
ing" substance  in  fniits.  Certo  means  better  jellies  and  jams  and 
more  delicious — just  15  minutes  after  fruit  is  prepared.  0%'er  80 
recipes  included  with  every  bottle — try  one  today! 


EASY!  QUICK! 

Simply  boil  the  berries  and  sugar 
for  one  minute  (see  recipe  for 
amounts).  Remove  from  heat  and 
stir  in  Certo.  Stir  and  skim  to  cool, 
pour  into  glasses  and  paraffin. 
How's  that  for  ease  and  speed? 


You're  more  certain  with 


EXTRA  GLASSES 

The  short-boil  Certo 
method  averages  4  extra 
glasses  from  the  same 
arfiount  of  fruit!  Saves 
that  luscious  "fresh  fruit" 
color  and  flavor,  too! 


CERTO 


A  Producf  of  G*n«ral  Foodt 


Strange  school.  Her  aptitude  and  I.Q.  tests 
are  on  file. 

Just  before  graduation,  she  will  have  a  pri- 
vate conference  with  Mr.  C.  L.  Ford,  guid- 
ance counselor,  as  the  school's  final  step  in 
preparing  her  for  a  nonschool  world. 

Xs  a  family,  the  Barneses  are  deeply 
religious  people.  Besides  the  Tuesday  Young 
Life  meetings,  Cynthia  goes  to  Sunday 
school  and  church  every  Sunday,  says  her 
prayers  kneeling  at  her  bedside  every  night, 
and  usually  reads  a  page  from  the  Bible  be- 
fore going  to  sleep.  Through  her  religion, 
Cynthia  believes,  she  finds  it  "easier  to  be 
nice  to  people.  I  really 
believe  God  meant  us  i^umm^^B 
to  be  equal — that's 
why  it  seems  to  me  so 
serious  the  way  we 
make  Negroes  live." 

Though  she  has  no 
set  allowance,  she  gets 
money  as  she  needs  it 
and  usually  spends  be- 
tween 50  cents  and 
S2.00  a  week.  Each 
summer  the  Barneses 
go  on  a  three-week  va- 
cation, either  to  a  near- 
by lake  or  on  a  car  trip 
to  the  West  Coast  or 
Mexico.  Cynthia  and 
her  mother  often  spend 
Saturdays  clothes- 
shopping  together,  and 
in  her  closet  hangs  an 
S877  school  wardrobe, 
all  bought  in  the  last  ^^^^^^^__| 
two  years  because  she 
has  grown  so  fast.  "C>Tithia's  always  been 
a  pretty  girl,"  her  family  explains.  "We  like 
to  keep  her  that  way." 

Aside  from  school  and  dating,  Cynthia  is 
kept  busy  at  home.  Every  Saturday  morn- 
ing she  bakes  a  batch  of  chocolate-chip  or 
oatmeal  cookies  for  her  and  Don's  lunch  bags 
for  the  week,  almost  every  evening  she  makes 
biscuits  for  the  family  dinner  (she  colored 
them  alternately  pink  or  green  for  a  while  till 
her  father  tactfully  explained  that  "green 
biscuits  sort  of  lasted  green").  Doing  the  din- 
ner dishes  each  night,  cleaning  her  own  bed- 
room and  doing  half  of  her  own  ironing,  even 
though  Mrs.  Barnes  has  a  cleaning  woman 
twice  a  week,  keeps  her  handy  and  responsi- 
ble around  the  house. 

All  the  Barneses,  from  fourteen-year-old 
Don  to  Mr.  Barnes,  a  tall,  lean,  outdoorish 


^  '^'hile  editor  of  the  Carson, 
^  Nevada.  AppeaL  the  late  Sam 
Davis  was  given  a  special  assignment 
by  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
Following  instructions,  he  met 
Sarah  Bernhardt  at  Reno  and  trav- 
eled w  ith  her  to  the  \^  est  Coast.  .V 
jolly,  likable  fellow.  Davis  so  en- 
deared himself  to  the  great  actress 
that  they  were  reluctant  to  separate. 
But  the  inevitable  moment  came, 
and  "The  Divine  Sarah"  put  her 
hands  on  Sam's  shoulders  and 
kissed  him  three  times. 

"Once  for  yourself,  my  friend, 
once  for  the  Carson  Appeal,  and  once 
for  the  Examiner."  she  explained. 

Davis  took  a  deep  breath.  "Mad- 
am." he  blurted,  "I  also  represent 
the  Associated  Press,  which  serves 
400  papers  west  of  the  ^Mississippi 
River."  —WEBB  B.  GARRISON. 


hobby,  behave  and  are  treated  as  individuals. 
Both  Don  and  CjTithia  have  their  own 
rooms,  while  the  older  Barneses  share  a  large 
upstairs  bedroom,  with  a  special  corner  for 
Mrs.  Barnes'  hobby  of  drawing  floral  pat- 
terns with  wax  crayon  on  taut  white  organdy, 
to  be  framed  and  hung  as  pictures.  C>Tithia's 
pride  is  a  collection  of  sixty-three  small  clay 
jugs  and  vases — "the  most  rare  came  all  the 
way  from  New  York" — kept  in  a  break-front 
cabinet  in  the  living  room.  The  top  shelves  of 
her  bedroom  closet  are  jammed  with  boxes  of 
letters  from  boys,  old  dance  programs,  two 
dried  baby  orchids  on  a  green  satin  ribbon. 

three  movie  scrapbooks 
^BB^^HH^Bfr»  ^i^h  pictures  ranging 
from  Betty  Hutton  to 
Billie  Dove  and  Anna 
Q.Nillson, clipped  from 
her  mother's  adolescent 
collection.  In  the 
Barnes  household,  few 
ideas  are  laughed  at,  no 
interest  is  considered 
trivial  or  insignificant. 

But  perhaps  most  es- 
sential of  all,  in  her 
seventeen  years  of  ex- 
istence, Cynthia's 
mother  and  father  have 
shown  her  a  way  of  life 
that  seems  to  her  both 
happy  and  important. 
During  the  war,  when 
Mr.  Barnes  traveled 
through  Texas  paving 
runways  at  airfields,  the 
children  were  left  un- 
complainingly at  home 
in  charge  of  a  maiden  aunt,  because  "we 
all  knew  mother  would  rather  be  with 
daddy."  With  a  refreshing  lack  of  con- 
cern, C\Tithia  can  laugh  away  the  possibili- 
ties of  Texas  oil  or  cattle  enriching  her  future, 
but  hopes  to  marry  soon — "It  will  probably 
be  just  some  ole  boy  I  knew  at  school  all  the 
time,  or  maybe  I'll  meet  someone  next  year." 
Her  aims  and  her  needs,  probably  fixed  now 
as  a  life  pattern,  are  clear  and  near  at  hand. 
She  may  never  do  the  exotic,  eternal  things 
that  color  the  dreams  of  many  teen-agers, 
but  she  will  probably  have  a  ranch-t>i5e 
house  of  her  own,  with  favorite  blue  on  the 
walls  and  azaleas  in  the  yard,  school  friends 
stopping  in  for  lunch,  Sunday  drives  to  Fort 
Worth  for  Mexican  suppers,  and  neat,  pretty 
children  setting  out  each  morning  for  the  red 
brick  schools  of  Dallas.  And  for  Cynthia 


type  of  man  who  collects  screw  pencils  as  a    Barnes,  that  is  quite  enough. 


SEX  FREEDOM  AND  MORALS  IN  THE  L\  S. 

(Continued  from  Page  49} 


radio  music  and  you  know  what"  or  "mak- 
ing love  just  as  fast  and  as  far  as  you 
can!" 

For  a  more  objective  explanation,  courting 
or  necking  might  be  explained  simply  as  the 
current  and  totally  prevalent  teen-age  cus- 
tom of  talking,  hand-holding,  kissing  and  oc- 
casional petting  made  possible  on  almost 
every  date  through  the  convenience  of  the 
parked  car.  In  considering  whether  or  not 
"courting  "  is  good  or  bad,  it  must  be  realized 
it  is  an  accepted  part  of  teen-age  dating  all 
over  the  country,  and  every  girl  asked  for 
an  evening  date  realizes  that  sooner  or  later 
she  will  be  "tried,"  whether  she  and  the  boy 
fall  in  love  or  not.  Students  insist  it  is  not  a 
thing  that  "some  girls  do,  but  nice  girls 
don't" — almost  everybody  does  it. 

Evcrjlhing,  of  course,  starts  with  a  first 
date,  a  first  kiss  and  the  conclusions  about 
whether  or  not  a  fellow  and  girl  "like  each 
other."  The  question  of  a  good-night  kiss  on 
a  first  date  is  usually  prcdccidcd;  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  lx)y  will  try  and  the 
girl  will  say  no.  Though  a  girl  may  kiss  a  boy 
a  dfjzen  times  on  a  third  or  fourth  date,  one 
kiss  on  a  first  date  may  damage  her  reputa- 
tion as  a  "really  nice  girl."  Usually  she  will 
wait  for  several  dates  to  feel  assured  of  the 
lx»y's  genuine  interest  and  "to  be  sure  we 
like  each  other."  As  a  rule,  courlmg  might 
start  anywhere  from  the  sea)nd  to  the  tenth 
date,  with  the  fourth  or  fifth  date  ajnsidered 


about  average.  Girls  who  don't  court  may 
be  popular,  but  usually  will  date  many  boys 
for  a  comparatively  short  time  each,  for  as 
one  boy  said.  "  If  I  take  a  girl  out  five  or  six 
times  and  she  doesn't  want  to  court  with  me, 
she  just  doesn't  watil  me — or  else  there's 
something  definitely  lacking  in  her  person- 
ality." 

Some  popular  girls  who  are  now  high- 
school  seniors  said  they  have  courted  with 
four  to  fifty  boys  so  far,  with  about  ten  the 
average  number;  some  popular  boys  have 
courted  with  five  to  over  fifty  girls,  with 
about  fifteen  the  average  number.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  students  have  fallen  in  love,  but 
most  of  the  girls,  except  those  now  going 
steady  and  thus  "faithful,"  say  they  ex- 
pect to  court  several  more  boys  before 
they  finally  marry,  and  certain  boys  opti- 
mistically look  forward  to  courting  as  many 
as  twenty-six  to  thirty  girls  before  selecting 
one  to  marry.  In  some  localities  the  students 
expect  to  get  married  at  comparatively  early 
ages:  20  to  21  for  the  girls,  around  22  for 
the  boys. 

Just  how  is  there  time  and  place  for  such 
active  courting?  Although  many  of  the  stu- 
dents questioned  come  from  families  well  up 
the  eamomic  scale,  with  attractive  homes, 
they  explained  that  they  hold  few  parties  at 
home.  Most  of  these  parties  are  "hens"  or 
"stags,"  and  almost  all  boy-girl  parties  are 
(Continued  on  Page  S/() 
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Miracle  Meals ! . .  . 

with  Amazing  Dual-Purpose 

GUARDIAN 
SERVICE 


Foods  prepared  the  "waterless"  guardian 
SERVICE  way  are  rich  in  nature's  gifts.  More 
of  the  natural  vitamins,  minerals,  garden- 
and-orchard-fresh  colors  and  flavors  are  re- 
tained to  give  you  more  appetizing,  more 
taste-thrilling  meals  .  .  .  more  economically. 
Roasting,  baking,  broiling  and  frying  are  all 
done  top-of-stove.  Meat  shrinkage  is  held  to 
a  minimum.  With  guardian  service,  foods 
are  served  piping  hot  direct-from-stove-to- 
table.  No  need  for  special  serving  dishes. 
Saves  time  and  extra  dishwashing.  There  is  a 
guardian  service  imit  for  c  -  viy  purpose  and  a 
purpose  for  every  imit. 


MVIIAftI  UtH 


See  how  guakdian  service  is  constructed  for  lasting  durability  and  safety.  Pat- 
ented, extra  thick,  extra  wide,  bottoms  trap  the  heat,  eliminate  "hot  spots.'"  No 
sharp  comers,  no  rivets,  no  rolled  edges.  Easy  to  clean.  Ever-cool  detachable 
handles  and  serving  lifters  eliminate  need  for  hot  pads.  Food  is  prepared 
over  a  tiny  flame.  You  save  fuel.  Kitchens  are  cooler.  Cooking  odors  are 
minimized.  And,  you  see  what  you're  cooking  through  clear  glass  covers. 


GUAKDIAN  SERVICE  is  HOt  sold  in  retail  stores.  Available  only 
through  authorized  dealers  in  principal  cities.  Consult  your 
classified  telephone  directory. 
FREE!  Send  for  free  booklet,  "Better  Family  Health  Through 
Better  Food  Prefjaration."  Write:  Century  Metalcraft  Cor- 
poration, Dept.  J5-,  333  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  IlL 
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"DlXm  TWIN 

OtJS  MY 
c  orns  RIAUY 
CLIAN  AGAIN 


I 


Mrs.  Paul  Sommerkamp 
225  West  Fourth  Street 
Covington,  Kentucky 


.  •  •  I  can  zip  out  my 
washing  in  only  half  the  time 
It  takes  with  others!"  # 

Yes,  Dexter  Twin  washes,  rinses,  wrings  all  at  the  same  time— it 

actually  cuts  your  washing  time  in  two.  The  reason  is  Dexter 
Twin  is  the  only  washer  with  two  washing  tubs.  Double  Sudsing 
turns  out  a  tubful  of  super  clean  clothes— ready  for  the  line— every 
four  minutes.  It  eliminates  soaking,  hand  rubbing,  and  pre- 
ireating.  Saves  soap,  hot  water,  electricity.  It's  Today's  Biggest 
Washer  Value— gives  you  a  lifetime  of  trouble  free,  efficient  service. 


AMERICA'S   FINEST  TWIN  AND  SINGLE  TUB  WASHERS  SINCE  1894 


(Continued  from  Page  86) 

closely  chaperoned,  with  the  time  spent  in 
dancing  or  listening  to  records.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  party  at  home  when  the  parents  are 
out;  then  the  crowd  comes  in  for  dancing, 
courting — and  sometimes  a  little  drinking. 

One  boy  told  about  a  beer  party  staged 
recently  at  a  summer  home  just  outside  town 
and  closed  for  the  season.  The  evening  was 
arranged  as  an  ordinary  date  by  each  couple 
but  they  went  to  the  party  instead,  got  home 
about  the  usual  time — and  no  questions  were 
asked. 

A  FEW  months  ago,  however,  in  an  Eastern 
university  town,  such  a  party  resulted  in 
hospitalization  of  a  high-school  girl  and 
cliarges  of  criminal  rape  against  five  youths. 
A  small  Middle  Western  town  has  reported  a 
similar  incident.  In  another  city  a  high-school 
boy  whose  home  is  in  a  wealthy  residential 
section  had  a  party  for  his  girl  and  another 
couple.  His  parents  were  out  of  town.  Late  in 
the  evening  a  youth  came  to  the  front  door 
looking  for  a  friend;  the  host  knew  the  boy 
and  let  him  in.  A  few  moments  later,  six  other 
boys  followed  the  first  into  the  house,  bring- 
ing a  keg  of  beer,  which  they  set  up  in  the 
kitchen.  According  to  the  host,  he  repeatedly 
told  the  group  to  leave,  but  they  ignored  him 
and  romped  all  over  the  house.  The  other 
couple  were  in  another  part  of  the  house  when 
the  group  arrived.  It  was  said  that  the  unin- 
vited guests  located  the  couple  and  forced  the 
escort  to  leave  the  room  while  four  of  them 
attacked  the  girl.  The  girl's  escort  ran  down- 
stairs and  out  of  the  house  to  call  the  police. 
By  the  time  the  case  reached  the  grand  jury 
the  total  charges  stood  thus :  six  youths,  rang- 
ing from  18  to  20,  held  for  rape,  one  19-year- 
old  held  for  false  pretext  and  swindling  in  ob- 
taining two  kegs  of  beer.  All  seven  posted 
bonds,  and  the  15-year-old  girl  in  the  case 
returned  to  her  high-school  classes. 

This  party  was  a  real  shocker  to  both  the 
parents  and  students  in  the  community.  At 
high  school  the  general  attitude  was  reflected 
in  such  comments  as:  "My  mother  is  just  too 
sharp  for  such  things  to  happen  round  our 
house"  or  "I  never  had  a  party  like  that — 
it's  asking  for  trouble." 

Wiener  roasts  or  "blanket  parties"  are 
popular,  however,  everywhere.  Almost  every 
town  has  a  river,  a  lake  or  some  wooded  spot 
that  is  popular  for  picnicking.  Sometimes  the 
same  crowd  will  have  two  blanket  parties  on 
one  week  end.  Supper  is  a  wiener  roast  around 
a  big  fire  just  as  the  sun  goes  down;  someone 
brings  a  portable  radio  and  sometimes  some- 
body manages  a  case  of  beer.  In  most  states, 
beer  cannot  be  served  or  sold  to  anyone  under 
21,  but  a  "doctored-up  driver's  license  or  an 
older  brother  can  do  it,"  and  everybody 
brings  a  blanket.  As  a  rule  the  parties  break 
up  by  11:30  or  12,  with  the  couples  arriving 
home  at  the  prescribed  zero  hour. 

Part  of  the  unwritten  code  of  dating  is  that 
if  a  boy  and  girl  "really  like  each  other  "  they 
will  not  court  with  anyone  else;  but  if  both 
are  dating  other  people,  they  admit  each  is 
allowed  the  privileges  of  experimental  court- 
ing, sometimes  with  three  or  four  people  on 
successive  dating  evenings.  As  one  boy  ex- 
plained, "A  fellow  has  to  do  a  lot  of  courting 
to  get  a  cross  section  of  what  he  likes  best  in 
girls."  The  girls  who  will  court  "just  any- 
body," however,  are  set  off  in  a  separate  class 
by  themselves;  nevertheless,  if  one  of  these 
girls  happens  to  be  also  "a  nice  girl,  generally 
well  behaved,  from  a  nice  family,"  she  is  not 
considered  "cheap"  but  just  "a  very  affec- 
tionate or  passionate  girl." 

One  student  in  a  Southern  state  defined  a 
"big  court"  simply  as  "a  case  of  roaming 
hands."  The  students  vary  widely  in  their 
estimate  that  10  to  70  jxt  cent  of  both  the 
fellows  and  the  girls  go  in  for  "a  big  court" 
at  some  time,  witli  about  20  ix;r  cent  "big- 
courting"  generally  conceded  as  a  fairly  ac- 
curate average.  Only  two  general  rules  hold 
here:  "  It's  not  too  terribly  wrong  if  you're  in 
love";  and  "A  decent  fellow  won't  tell  on  a 
girl  if  she  does."  Held  in  disrepute,  however, 
is  the  teaser,  a  girl  who  "courts  up  a  big 
storm"  (kisses  a  boy  until  he  is  passionately 
aroused).  Except  with  a  very  small  and 
very  fast  crowd  of  girls  at  8chfK>l  ("I^oy8 
always  know  who  will  and  who  won't"). 
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INGROWN  NAIL 

Hurting  You? 

Immediate 
Relief! 


A  few  drops  of  OUTCRO  brintf  blrwHcd  relief  from 
tormcntinKpnin  of  fni;rown  null.  OUT(JUO  touuh- 
I'UB  the  Hkin  undiTncnth  tlio  nnil.  nllowintr  tht}  nnil 
to  bo  rtit  nnd  IIujh  pr<  vent  ini^  furl  hiT  pnin  niid  din- 
conifort.  (HJTGJU)  Irt  nvailubh-  ut  ull  drut:  counU-ra. 


VACATION  MONEY! 

Tlirrc  is  time  In  i-,irri  vai.'ilioii  mciiii  y  liy  rciursi'iit 
Ihf  /,iitlir\'  Home  Journal,  'J'lte  Snluritay  Evening  l*o\l, 
lloliiliiy,  Ciiunlry  Grnllrmnn,  Juik  ami  Jill  an<l  otlxT 
|M,|Mil.ir  )iiibti<  :it  irifis.  (icficrou"*  conimisHions.  Write  to 
CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 
20S  lnd«p*nd«nc«  Squar*,  Phlladdphia  S.  Panntyl>anla 
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KILLS  BUGS 


SPRAYLET 

Handy  Refillable  Dispenser 

°KH-  Magik  Mist  super-Killing 
formula.  Dispenser  and  6  handy 
bulbs  $2.95.  Refills -6  bulbs 
$1.19.  Economical.  Ideal  for 
vocations. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


FOR  OUTDOOR  USE  GET 
«M  REPEL- A-MIST- "CHASES  BUGS  AWAY" 


you  re  troubled  with  supe 
fluous  hair,  use  a  product  made  by  an  Expert. 
We  have  specialized  in  the  manufacture  of 
Z/P  hair  removers  for  over  thirty  years,  and 
operate  a  Salon  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
solely  for  superfluous  hair  removal.  As  a  re- 
sult these  exceptional  preparations  are  avail- 
able at  good  stores  everywhere. 

2/P  Cream  Hair  Remover — 
NOW  ODORLESS 
Removes  every  trace  of  hair  instant- 
ly. Keeps  legs  and  arms  smoother, 

cleaner,  lovelier  25c,  49c. 

SPEC/At:  lorge  89c  size  of  ZiP  Cream 
Hoif  Remover  so/c/  in  combinot/on  with 
a  JOc  i.on\a\net  of  AB-SCENT  Cream 
Deodorant  .  .  .  both  for  89c. 
ZiP  Epilator — IT'S  OFF  because  IT'S 
OUT.  ODORLESS.  Gently  lifts  out 
the  entire  hair.  Lea\'es  no  after-stubble 
or  dark  shadow.  Ideal  for  eliminat- 
ing hair  on  face  as  well  as  arms  and 

legs  $1.10,  SI. 79. 

No  Federal  Tax 
Use  a  proven  fiair  remover,  not  on 
ordinary  cosmetic.   Insist  on  ZiP. 

In  each  ^oclcage  is  enclosed  a 
gift  coupon  offering  you  your 
thdoy  Perfume  and 
Your  Horoscope. 


irs 

Off! 

NOW  ODORLESS! 


FALSE  TEETH 

(LUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

XUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental  plaU's 
0  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat  and  talk 
'ith  greater  comfort  and  security,  in  many  cases  almost 
s  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Khitch  lessens  the 
onstant  fear  of  a  dropinng,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c 
!  nd  50c  al  druggists.  ...  If  your  druggist  hasn't  it. 
jlon't  waste  money  on  substitutes,  but  send  iis  lOc 
j  nd  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I,  V.  Inc. 

ILUTCH  CO.,  Box  4921-F.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


for    Morning,    Street,  After- 
noon, Sports,  or  Formal  wear.  Charming 
'fashions   tor   the    mothcr-to-bc    at    low  budget 
prices.    Also    Maternity    Corsets   and  Lingerie. 


SUMMER  I 
STYLES 


CRAWFORD'S 

DEPT.  A,  729  BALT.  AVE. 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo 


a  certain  amount  of  honest  affection  is 
supposed  to  precede  any  big-court  session. 
As  one  boy  explained,  "Sometimes  a  girl 
acts  like  she's  interested  just  to  keep  a 
boy — but  after  a  few  dates  it  gets  tiresome 
just  pretending." 

In  almost  all  cases,  the  boys  feel  it  is  up  to 
the  girl  "to  keep  things  under  control."  She 
should  know  how  and  when  to  say  stop, 
for  "after  all,  it's  just  nalural  for  a  fellow." 
But  it  is  the  girl  who  should  pick  the  right 
moment  to  say,  "  I  think  it's  time  for  me  to 
go  home";  "Let's  just  listen  to  the  radio 
awhile" ;  or  perhaps,  in  a  lighter  mood,  use  the 
standard,  popular  joke:  "If  you  don't  stop, 
I'll  call  a  member  of  my  family."  Then  as  the 
boy  kisses  her  again : "  Oh ,  bro — other ! ' ' 

But  the  whole  thing  must  be  handled  with 
tact,  no  one  made  to  feel  guilty  or  to  blame. 
If,  by  mutual  understanding,  the  evening  has 
been  predecided  for  only  casual  courting,  a 
simple  remark  can  bring  it  to  an  end  since,  as 
one  boy  explained,  "I  know  nothing's  going 
to  happen."  But  if  the  feeling  is  deep,  a 
boy  and  girl  may  talk  over  their  aroused  emo- 


PERFEIT  MOMEIVT 

^  Of  all  the  duties  fatherhood  has 
^  brought  me,  the  task  of  taking 
my  three-year-old  son  to  the  bath- 
room each  night  at  eleven  has  some- 
how become  the  most  important.  I 
catch  him  under  the  armpits  and 
heave  him  to  my  shoulder  with  a 
smooth,  practiced  swing.  He  whim- 
pers like  a  puppy,  grabs  my  neck 
with  his  little  old  arms  and  snuggles 
his  head  in  the  curve  of  my  shoulder. 
Then  he  sighs  and  I  can  feel  him  go 
limp  in  a  sort  of  trustful  relaxation, 
as  if  he  might  be  having  that  "feel- 
ing of  security"  they  mention  in  the 
child-rearing  manuals.  I  stand  there 
a  long  moment  in  a  kind  of  beatific 
stupor,  patting  his  rear  end  with  my 
free  hand.  Then  1  sigh,  too,  and 
march  off  to  the  bathroom. 

I  can't  say  that  my  morals  un- 
dergo any  repairs  during  the  mo- 
ment. Nor  am  I  fired  with  any  lofty 
ambitions.  I  can't  say  that  I  think 
at  all.  It's  just  that  however  worried 
I  may  be  by  finances  or  my  job  or 
the  state  of  the  world,  I've  got  one 
minute  every  day  when  everything 
seems  to  be  pretty  darned  all  right. 

— G.  B.  LOGAN. 


tions  and  admit  them  as  a  mutual  problem. 
One  girl  explained, ' '  I  was  only  tempted  to  go 
too  far  once.  But  we  stopped  in  time,  spent 
about  two  hours  talking  it  over.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  doctor  and  we  both  knew  we  just 
didn't  want  to  spoil  our  futures.  So  we've 
been  dating  each  other,  without  trouble,  ever 
since."  Though  many  of  the  students  are 
faithful  churchgoers,  attending  Sunday- 
morning  service  and  Sunday  school,  few  said 
they  had  any  guilt  feelings  about  petting  it- 
self, for  "after  all,  you  wouldn't  very  well 
think  about  religion  at  a  time  like  that."  But 
with  many  boys  and  girls  the  major  problem, 
one  usually  worried  over  in  silence  but  of- 
ten discussed  among  friends  with  surprising 
frankness  at  bull  sessions  or  pajama  parties, 
is  not  whether  or  not  to  pet,  but  whether  or 
not  "to  go  all  the  way." 

The  majority  of  students  say  that  they 
personally  prefer  to  reserve  sexual  intercourse 
for  after  marriage,  either  because  it's  "what 
the  Bible  says  we  should  do  " ; "  I  think  that's 
the  way  boys  really  want  it";  or  "I  know 
both  my  girl  and  I  would  be  happier  that 
way."  These  tend  to  be  the  more  emotionally 
tranquil  or  more  reserved,  from  home  train- 
ing or  from  personal  reasoning.  Boys  esti- 
mate that  about  half  the  18-  and  19-year-old 
boys  have  had  sex  experience.  They  say,  too, 
that  a  certain  number  of  the  couples  who 
have  been  going  steady  for  a  long  time  either 
have  intercourse  regularly  or  have  had 
at  some  time.  Talk  about  intercourse  brings 
a  variety  of  reactions:  "Some  boys  just 
do  it  once  or  twice  for  the  novelty  of  it"; 
"I  wouldn't  believe  it  myself  except  some 
(Cotitinued  on  Page  01) 


wrfh  Satfna  in  m^$iBreh[" 

WRITES  MRS.  DONALD  BUTLER,  WAYNE,  ILLINOIS 


"Satina  works  like  magic!"  writes 
Mrs.  Butler.  "Satina  in  my  starch 
makes  ironing  3  times  easier  and  gives 
the  clothes  a  lovely  fragrance.  I  like  it 
very  much  for  dresses." 

Satina  is  a  wonderful  ironing  aid 


that  you  use  with  boiled  or  unboiled 
starch.  It  dissolves  easily  in  boiling 
water  or  the  boiling  starch  solution. 

It  not  only  makes  ironing  lots  easier, 
it  makes  clothes  smell  fresher,  look 
newer,  and  stay  clean  longer,  too! 


"IT  7f/re  so  SURE  yoli'll  love 
Satina,  if  we  can  just  get 
you  to  try  it  once,  that  we're 
offering  you  a  free  full-size  pack- 
age. Enough  for4  big  starchings! 
Just  you  try  it  and  judge  Satina 
for  yourself ! 


A  PRODUCT  OF 
GENERAL  FOODS 


SATINA,  Dept.  101,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Dear  Sirs :  Satina  sounds  good  to  me.  Now  I'd 
like  a  free  lull-size  package  to  see  how  much  easier 
it  makes  my  starched  ironing. 


NAME- 


STREET - 


CITY- 


-STATE- 


"#;f  ?(Jt  SAWA  in  yoor  sturch  I 

It  makes  starched  ironing  3  times  easier!" 


L\i)ii:s"  iioMi:  loi  i!N  \r. 


Inn.'.  1<I| 


i 

Clever  women  iIkmi  tahle^  tlial  re.^li\c  loufh 
by  servinf^  appetizers,  sea  foods  and  salafl-  with 
lots  of  genuine  crushed  iee  .  .  .  and  in  over 
eleven  million  homes  an  irr  refrif;eralrir  keeps 
foods  fresh,  delicious  and  f(dl\  nutritious. 


The  liii c-lKincicd  l]i)>t  never  ri^ks  hcing  called  an 
"ice  miser".  He  makes  sure  that  there  is  plenty 
of /,'«»/(»((' cryslal-(rlcar.  hard-lrozen  ice  on  hand 
for  heveraf;es  no  chance  of  an  etnharrassing 
ice  shortage  when  In:  entertains. 


I  p-to-date  stores  keep  vepetahles  fjarden-fresh 
and  vitamin-rich  on  hcds  ol'  crushtui  ice.  Their 
customers  always  gel  /(///  money's  worth  in 
llaxor  and  nutrition.  No  wilted,  dried-out, 
\  ilamin  -larvcd  vcgetahlcs  for  litem. 


free!  Mail  a  post  (-ard  today  for  your/rec  copy  of  "\'If)ney-sav- 
iiiK  Tips  on  Marketing"— a  24-page,  [turse-si/.e  mnrheliufi  f:iii<le. 

^     WTIONAF.  AS.SOCIATION  Of  W.V.  INDIJSTRIKS 
Dept.  |{.|,  l7()r)L.Sin'.-i,  N.  W.,  W.i-liinglon  U.  I).  C. 

*  (roniiiiif  lie  ''  is  lite  jini  i;  n  vsltil-t  Ifni .  Uislr.ficr.  liiiKl-fnizen  l.  inil  mijiiiIk  iI  cvcliisiMdy  li\  your  loeiil  lee  (Min/xiny 
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(Continued  from  Page  89) 
)f  the  girls  tell  about  it";  "If  I  know  a 
.irl  has  done  it,  I  feel  so  funny  about  her,  I 
ust  couldn't  date  her  again";  or  "It's  all 
ight  if  you're  in  love." 

Whatever  the  situation  as  to  sex  relation- 
,hips,  few  pregnancies  are  reported  to  school 
luthorities.  Occasionally  a  girl  suspected  of 
jregnancy  by  her  classmates  just  "takes  a 
rip"  and  returns  to  classes.  Among  the  1948 
eniors  in  a  Western  city,  one  girl  was  mar- 
ied  just  after  graduation,  had  her  baby  and 
vas  divorced  by  late  fall.  In  another  high 
£hool  last  fall  the  story  went  round  that  one 
)f  the  girls  had  been  found  in  the  bathroom 
)y  her  parents,  with  both  wrists  slashed.  No 
me  ever  "knew  for  sure."  Preventive  re- 
ponsibility  is  considered  the  boys'  problem, 
ind  though  many  cities  have  ordinances 
Drohibiting  sale  of  contraceptives  except  by 
loctors  and  pharmacists,  they  may  be  bought 
n  almost  any  drugstore  by  anyone  presum- 
bly  of  age. 

Even  among  the  boys  and  girls  who  show 
It  least  a  verbal  tolerance  for  petting  and 
,exual  intercourse  for  unmarried  fellows  and 
jirls  "in  love,"  pregnancy  itself  is  still  con- 
idered  a  social  disgrace  and  a  personal 
lorror.  That  fear  alone  (as  it  probably  has 
lone  through  all  generations)  is  often  enough 
0  keep  many  couples  within  conventional 
Dounds.  One  senior  boy,  for  instance,  has 
xen  going  steady  for  two  years,  expects  to 
et  married  in  another  three.  His  comment 
was, "  I  just  love  her  so  much  I  couldn't  think 
)f  doing  anything  to  get  her  in  trouble." 
Others  are  more  fearful  of  the  disapproval 
^Ithey  would  arouse  at  home:  "It  would  dis- 
grace me  with  everyone — and  father  thinks 
I'm  just  about  perfect  right  now  " ; "  I'd  be  so 
frightened  I  wouldn't  want  to  live — they'd 
never  want  me  at  home  again";  and  "I'd 
never  get  back  into  the  house  if  I  got  a  girl  in 
trouble.  I  know  my  mother ! " 

Though  according  to  latest  statistics,  there 
are  in  the  United  States  about  39  illegitimate 
births  out  of  every  1000  each  year,  society  as 
a  group  has  little  sympathy  for  the  unwed 
mother.  For  instance,  in  one  city  of  300,000 
there  is  no  licensed  maternity  home  for  un- 
married mothers,  though  553  illegitimate 
births  were  reported  there  last  year,  with  the 
largest  number  falling  in  the  16-to-25-year 
age  group.  A  teen-ager  whose  pregnancy 
T  plight  comes  to  the  attention  of  school  offi- 
cials may  be  referred  to  a  welfare  association, 
which,  in  turn,  will  help  the  child  to  break  the 
news  to  her  parents,  check  marriage  possibil- 
ities with  the  boy  involved  and,  if  marriage  is 
not  feasible,  suggest  living  arrangements  un- 
til the  child  is  born. 

Girls  from  wealthier  families  rarely  seek 
_  aid  outside  the  home,  according  to  school 
nurses.  These  girls  usually  "go  away  for  a 
long  vacation  or  spend  a  few  months  with  an 


aunt  in  another  part  of  the  country — no  one 
really  hears  about  it."  But  for  those  girls 
who  do  need  help,  financially  or  personally, 
the  future  is  less  simple.  These  girls  may  be 
placed  in  a  charitable  institution,  to  be 
trained  in  sewing  or  a  trade  while  waiting 
out  the  birth  of  the  child.  Most  commonly, 
however,  a  girl  is  placed  in  a  local  foster  home 
where  she  must  draw  what  companionship 
and  consolation  she  can  from  strange  sur- 
roundings until  the  baby  is  bom.  Then  the 
young  mother  may  choose  to  keep  the  child 
or  turn  it  over  to  be  given  out  for  adoption 
while  she  attempts  to  retrace  and  reconstruct 
the  pattern  of  her  life. 

Among  the  high-schoolers  of  the  country 
to  whom  sex  decisions  have  admittedly  be- 
come a  definite  and  immediate  problem,  the 
opinion  is  that  help  must  come  chiefly  from 
home.  A  few  feel  that  their  parents  do  under- 
stand what  they  are  going  through.  One  girl 
said,  "It  always  makes  me  kind  of  proud 
that  my  mother  told  me  everything.  It  makes 
it  easier  for  me  to  talk  to  her  now";  and  a 
boy,  one  of  the  most  popular  in  his  senior 
class,  explained,  "Maybe  it's  easier  for  me 
because  I'm  an  only  child,  but  I  don't  have 
to  wait  for  a  baseball  game  or  something,  to 
get  to  talk  to  my  father.  I  see  him  every  day; 
he's  frank  with  me — he  tells  me  it's  hard  to 
live  a  good  life." 

Others  feel  they  have  been  left  alone, 
forced  to  keep  up  a  front  for  the  family,  while 
trying  to  puzzle  out  sex  problems  by  them- 
selves. 

Factual  explanations  of  sex,  given  at 
school  to  separate  classes  of  boys  and  girls 
by  doctors  as  part  of  school  health-educa- 
tional programs,  have  proved  not  enough. 
These  courses  included  studies  of  the  anat- 
omy and  function  of  male  and  female  sex 
organs,  presented  objectively  as  biological 
studies  and  health  courses  only.  Most  of  the 
students  felt  that  these  courses  were  of  some 
help,  since,  as  one  boy  put  it,  "I  knew  it  all 
before,  but  the  doctor  showed  me  that  I  was 
kind  of  mixed  up  on  the  details."  But  the 
more  general  evaluation  of  the  sex  instruc- 
tions is  reflected  in  the  comments  of  a  senior 
girl:  "  I  read  all  about  that  in  a  book  when  I 
was  eleven.  But  nobody  ever  told  me  I  was 
going  to  get  so  emotional  about  it." 

What  the  students  feel  they  need  most  is 
constant,  sympathetic  attention  and  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  things  have  changed 
since  their  parents  were  at  the  same  teen  age. 
They  need  the  freedom  to  talk  with  someone, 
preferably  someone  at  home,  "if  it's  not  too 
late  to  get  my  parents  to  understand." 

As  one  boy  said,  "I'm  tired  of  being  consid- 
ered a  child.  Why  do  they  have  to  think  I'm 
always  the  'good  boy'?  Why  should  I  be  differ- 
ent from  everybody  else?  You'd  think  families 
would  be  able  to  catch  on  to  what  kids  are 
like  and  what  really  goes  on."     the  end 
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BV  MAE  WINKLER  GOODMAN 


Here  they  are,  in  row  on  awkward 
row 

Precisely  placed,  the  tall  ones  at 

the  rear, 
Standing  stiflSy,  with  their 

wide-toothed  grins, 
Tricked  by  the  camera  in  that 

magic  year. 

I  see  them  all:  the  pigtails  and  the 
curls, 

The  crew-neck  sweaters  and  the 
lumberjacks. 
Posed  self-consciously,  their 
wind-brushed  hair 
Across  their  eyes,  the  school 
behind  their  backs. 


The  teacher  smiling  her  indulgent 
smile. 

The  twins  placed  neatly  in  the 

center  row; 
Nothing  can  change  it  now,  that 

day,  that  hour. 
That  priceless  morning  from  the 

long  ago. 

Where  are  they  now?  Each  gone  his 
separate  way. 
Yet  for  a  moment  time  forgets  to 
pass. 

And  once  again,  within  this  faded 
print 

I  join  my  playmates  in  the 
third-grade  class. 
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Wfien  prices  are  up 
And  the  budget  is  down 
You  dont  need  to  shop 
With  a  horrible  frown . . 


Buy  Kraft  Pinner! 

AND  MAKE  DELICIOUS,  THRIFTY 
MACARONI. AND -CHEESE 

Imagine,  a  hearty  main  dish  that  costs  only  pennies  a 
serving.  But  that's  Kraft  Dinner  for  you !  It's  tasty  too 
(just  watch  Junior  fall  to!),  and  so  speedy.  For  Kraft's 
very  special  macaroni  cooks  tender  and  fluffy  in  just 
7  minutes.  And  good  Kraft  Grated  is  added  in  seconds. 

Yes,  smart  shoppers  must  be  right  when  they  call 
Kraft  Dinner  their  pantry  prize! 


Cooks  in  just 
7  minutes! 


*)2 


Three  favorites  in  one!  Cookies!  Jell-O! 
Luscious  canneet'cling  peaches! 
1  cup  fine  vanilla  wafer  crumbs 
14  cup  melted  butter  or  margarine 
12  to  15  whole  vanilla  wafers 
1  package  lemon  Jell-O* 
2  cups  hot  water 
6  canned  cling  peach  halves 
6  maraschino  cherries 
Whipped  cream 
Blend  crumbs  and  butter  together.  Pat  firmly 
into  bottom  of  8-inch  round  dish  or  layer  cake 
pan.  Stand  whole  wafers  around  edge  of  dish 
pressing  firmly  into  crumbs.  Chill.  Dissolve 

*Jell-0  is  a  re^&tered  trademark  of  General  Foods  Corporation 


the  Jell-O  in  hot  water  and  cool  until  slightly 
thickened.  Arrange  well-drained  peaches  and 
cherries  in  crumb  shell;  cover  with  Jell-O 
and  chill  until  firm.  Cut  into  wedges  and 
serve  with  whipped  cream.  Serves  6. 
Picnic  Supper  Dessert  (below):  Cool,  color- 
ful sliced  cling  peaches  spooned  right  from 
the  can.  Serve  them  plain,  or  make  peach  sun- 
daes. Your  grocery  money  cannot  buy  big- 
ger, better,  prettier  peaches  than  California 
clings!  Leisurely  tree -ripened  until  they're 
deep  golden  yellow  and  bursting  with  lus- 
cious juicy  peach  flavor.  These  are  the  tender 
beauties  you  want  for  salads,  desserts,  and 
baked  goods.  A  smart  buy,  priced  right,  easy 
to  get.  Wonderful  work-saver  in  the  summer- 
time. Keep  several  cans  handy! 

Copyrifcht  1949.  Cline  Peach  Advisory  Board 


Check  ihe  Isbel-Make  sure  iheyk  full-flavored  clings"  \^ 

CmnedCln^feaehes-ffOwi&illpmk  ' 

Canned  Halves  •  Canned  Slices  •  Canned  Fniit  CocktaU  •  in  tin  or  glass 


[UCK  is  in  your  pocket  if  you're  a  1949  bride  just  learning  to 
cook.  There  are  quick-to-fix  products  by  the  hundreds  for  you 
I  to  pick  and  choose  from.  Few  men  turn  down  a  good  cake,  and 
until  such  time  as  you  have  the  leisure  to  practice  cake-making, 
there  are  many  superb  mixes.  It's  the  crust  that  makes  the  pie! 
That  you  know  and  you  know,  too,  that  you  can  buy  the  makings 
in  a  package  and  devote  your  time  to  learning  to  roll  out  the 
crust — crimp  the  edges — the  final  flourishes.  You'll  learn  to  make 
a  good  French  dressing  for  simple  bowl  salads — the  only  salad 
worth  eating,  as  far  as  men  are  concerned.  Very  likely  you've  al- 
ready learned  that  good  coffee  helps  start  the  day  right  and  finish 
a  good  dinner.  There's  a  basic  you'll  really  want  to  perfect!  Don't 
try  to  absorb  too  much  of  this  cooking  business  all  at  once.  Take 
it  easy.  A  simple  meal  on  the  table  is  worth  more  in  the  business 
of  living  than  being  able  to  make  perfect  crepes  Suzette. 


Whon  You  are  Three 

Ham  with  Apples 
Green  Beans  with  Celery 
Asparagus  Salad 
Honey  Custards 


Some  recipes  work  out  better  for  threes 
than  twos.  Custards,  for  instance,  and  you 
never  did  believe  in  dividing  eggs.  A  thick 
slice  of  liam  serves  three.  You  don't  always 
want  to  choose  between  having  a  skimpy- 
looking  slice  and  having  leftovers.  So  plan 
your  meal  for  three.  Good  night  to  ask  a 
lonesome  office  friend  for  three-handed 
bridge. 

HONEY  CUSTARDS 

(Jrease  .3  custard  cups.  Divicle  cup  honey 
hetweeu  the  .3  cujis,  pulliu^  it  in  hottoni. 
Beat2eg};sslighlly.  I  tahlcspoon  sugar. 
Is  teaspoon  mace  or  nutmeg,  '  2  teaspoon 
vanilla,  a  pinch  of  sail  and  1  cup  scalded 
milk.  Mix  well.  I'our  itover  the  honey, pour- 
in;;  it  slowly  a;:ainsl  a  spoon  so  il  won't  mix 
wilh  honey.  Set  eups  in  pan  of  hoi  water. 
Bak«-  in  moderate  oven — S.'SO  '  F. — 30  miii- 
ules  or  until  lirm.  Test  with  a  knife.  If  knife 
inserted  in  cenler  of  custard  comes  out 
clean,  cuslard  is  done. 

Chill  in  refrigerator.  Lay  a  towel  under 
cups  so  lliey  will  not  <Ta<-k.  They'll  he 
cool  eMou);h  to  serve  when  I  he  rest  of 
dinner  in  ready. 


HAM  WITH  APPLES 

Have  a  slice  of  ham  cut  about  1  inch  thitj 
Slash  the  fat  around  the  edge.  Brown 
both  sides  in  a  hot  skillet.  Drain  off  fl 
Sprinkle  lightly  with  cloves  and  cinnamtl 
Open  a  jar  of  pie  apples.  These  are 
cooked  and  in  nice  pieces — meant  for  m^l 
ing  pie  but  fine  with  the  ham.  Heap  thtl 
on  top  of  ham  slice.  Sprinkle  with  bro'I 
sugar.  Put  lid  on  skillet  and  simmer  20-1 
minutes. 


Low  Point  in  tiie  Bnd|{et 

Frankfurters  and  Rice 
Vegetable  Salad 
Stewed  Cherries — Cookies 


Dinner  can  be  the  same  high  point  in  t 
day  it  always  is,  even  if  there  isn't  muJ 
food  money  left  in  the  week's  kitty.  Fraiil 
furters  and  rice  costs  little  to  make  but  f 
has  lots  of  flavor.  Cherries  are  ripe.  l| 
and  stew  them  with  sugar  and  lemon  ai| 
a  little  water.  Serve  hot  or  cold.  Dre 
up  your  table  the  night  you  dress  dov 
the  menu. 

I  KANKFURTERS  AND  RICE 

Slice  3  frankfurters  into  J^-inch  circKl 
Brown  with  J/g  cup  raw  rice,  2  talilespooil 
(inely  chopped  onion,  I  l«hies|KM)n  greil 
pepper  in  2  lahles|>oons  hacon  fat.  Stir  coil 
slanlly  to  prevent  slickin;;.  Then  add  I  c«l 
condeiise<l  tomato  soup  and  '  2  can  wulcl 
Season  with  a  dash  of  garlic  salt  and  u  ilael 
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of  cayenne  pepper.  Cover  and  simmer  nntil 
rice  is  cooked  and  has  absorbed  most  of  the 
liquid.  Reseason  to  taste  and  add  a  little 
more  water  toward  end  of  cooking  if  it 
seems  to  need  it. 


One-Disfa  l>Inn<>r 

Tongue-and-Spinach  Brulee 
Green  Salad 
Spongecake — Raspberries 


You're  making  a  collection  of  one-dish  cas- 
seroles (meat  and  vegetables  all  in  one) 
that  you  can  serve  with  a  salad  and  light 
dessert  on  busy  nights.  Double  the  quan- 
tities for  this  little  meal  and  you'll  have  the 
type  of  dinner  easy  to  serve  two  guests — 
with  little  effort  on  your  part.  The  tongue 
is  canned,  the  spinach  frozen.  You'll  buy 
the  spongecake,  and  everyone  knows  how 
little  there  is  to  fixing  fresh  raspberries. 
Just  wash,  sugar  and  chill.  Add  ice  cream 
or  sherbet  to  the  menu,  if  you  like. 

TONGL  E-AM)-SPINACH  BRL  LKE 

Open  1  jar  canned  smoked  beef  tongue.  Cut 
4-6  slices — whatever  you  think  you"ll  eat. 
Cook  1  package  frozen  spinach,  accordiufr  to 
package  directions.  Make  \}.4  cups  cream 
sauce,  usinfi  3  tablespoons  butler  or  mar- 
<;arine  and  3  tablespoons  flour  and  1 }  2 
cups  rich  milk.  Season  well  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Drain  spinach.  Season.  Arrange 
in  bottom  of  shallow  casserole.  I  use  an 
ovenproof  glass  pie  plate  for  this  dish  for 
I  wo.  Lay  the  tongue  on  the  spinach.  Pour 
the  sauce  over  the  tongue.  Sprinkle  gen- 
erously with  grated  cheese.  Place  under  low 
broiler  heat  about  10  mimites,so  the  tongue 
will  heat  through  and  the  lop  will  become 
bubblv  and  brown. 


l..<>Hd  IJ|»  to  >iliort4^ake 

Slipper  Eggs 
Green  Salad 
Strawberry  Shortcake 


Soon  the  strawberry  season  will  be  over  for 
another  year.  Though  frozen  strawberries 
will  be  around  all  year  through,  you  want 
one  more  shortcake  made  with  local  fresh 
berries — the  hot-biscuit  kind,  buttered  and 
dripping  with  strawberries  that  have  been 
mashed  and  sugared  so  they  are  really 
juicy.  You  never  really  enjoy  your  short- 
cake following  a  regular  dinner.  It's  too 
much.  It  should  be  the  star  performer  in 
the  meal  and  served  in  deep  plates  with 
plenty  of  cream.  To  make  way  for  this 
treat  in  both  kitchen  time  and  gastronomi- 
cal  capacity,  have  a  rather  simple  dish, 
such  as  supper  eggs  and  a  green  salad,  to 
precede  it. 

SUPPER  EGGS 

Warm  a  bowl  over  a  boiling  tea  kettle  or  in 
the  warmer,  if  your  range  has  one.  Chop 
enough  scallions  to  make  3-^  cup  and  put  in 
bowl  with  J-^  pound  butter  or  margarine. 
Hard-cook  4  eggs.  Peel  while  hot  and  put  in 
bowl.  Cut  up  eggs  in  bowl  with  knife  and 
fork.  Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  paprika. 
Mix  up  well  and  serve  warm  with  a  tossed 
green  salad. 


Qniek  Fir-kup 

Clam-and-Miishrooni  Chowder 
Stuffed-Tomato  Salad 
Vegetable  Relishes 


It's  warm  tonight.  You  don't  want  to  do 
much  cooking — but  vou  don't  want  to  re- 
sort to  the  delicatessen  either.  An  inter- 
esting, quick-to-put-together  soup  and  a 
hearty  salad  requires  little  actual  cooking 
"and  is  a  refreshing  choice  for  a  summer 
evening.  The  portions  on  the  soup  are 
ample  for  second  helpings.  It's  your  main 
dish. 

CLAM-AND-MLSHROOM  CHOWDER 

Open  1  can  minced  clams  and  1  can  cream  of 
mushroom  soup.  Cut  1  slice  bacon  into  small 
pieces  and  fry  with  i  small  onion,  chopped. 
Drain  off  fat.  Add  the  minced  clams  and 
juice  and  the  canned  mushroom  soup.  Di- 
lute with  milk  to  the  consistency  you  like 
best.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Serve  in 
deep  soup  bowls  with  water  crackers. 

STUFFED-TOMATO  SALAD 

Skin  2  large  tomatoes.  Best  way  to  do  this: 
Spear  tomato  with  a  fork — twirl  it  over  di- 
rect heat  until  the  skin  blisters  and  cracks. 
You  don't  want  it  to  cook.  Skin  will  peel  off 
easily.  Cut  slice  oft  top.  Scoop  out  the  cen- 
ters and  chill  while  you  make  the  filling. 
Combine  cup  cohl  cottage  cheese  with  }  2 
cup  cold,  drained,  crushed  pineapple.  Add  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  1  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 
Fill  tomatoes  with  the  cheese  and  pine- 
apple. Serve  on  lettuce  leaves  with  a  sprin- 
kling of  chopped  chives  over  the  top. 


liiatnrday  in  the  San 

Broiled  Lamb  Chops 
With  Snappy  Sauce 
New  Potatoes  and  Peas 
Fruit  Towers 


Saturday  is  usually  your  big  cooking  day. 
It's  the  only  day  you  have  time  to  play 
around  the  kitchen — prepare  a  dish  that 
takes  two  hours  to  cook — bake  a  pie  or 
cake — a  batch  of  rolls,  using  part  of  dough 
for  coffee  cake — whatever  suits  your  day- 
at-home  mood.  But  now  that  the  weather 
lures  you  out-of-doors  and  to  other  kinds 
of  fun  than  cooking,  you  settle  for  the 
kind  of  dinner  that  requires  no  advance 
preparation — one  tiiat  you  can  whip  to- 
gether ill  less  than  an  hour  before  dinner. 

SNAPPY  SAUCE  FOR  LAMB  CHOPS 

Heal  pound  butter  or  margarine  in  small 
pan.  Add  1  tablespoon  dry  nmstard, 
blended  with  2  tablespoons  water,  1  table- 
spoon Worcestershire  sauce,  a  dash  of 
Tabasco  sauce,  salt  and  pepper.  Heal  when 
ready  to  serve.  Add  14  cup  chopped  parsley 
or  water  cress  and  pour  over  chops. 

FRUIT  TOWERS 

Arrange  canned  cling-peach  halves  on  slices 
of  canned  pineapple — one  for  each  person. 
Fill  peaches  with  vanilla  ice  cream.  Top 
with  a  spoonful  of  apricot  jam  and  a  sprin- 
kling of  chopped  nuts. 


COIDCUTS 


Easy,  quick...No  experience 
needed  with  the  new 


Pillsbuiy 

HOT  ROLL  MIX 


Make  summer  meals  a  joy  to  fix — and  eat. 
Serve  cold  cuts  and  your  own  homemade 
dinner  rolls.  Lighter,  more  tender  rolls  are 
so  easy  with  Pillsbury  Hot  Roll  Mix.  Rich 
flavor  of  fine  Pillsbury  ingredients.-  Direc- 
tions on  the  package.  (Yeast  is  included.) 
Just  add  water  to  yeast,  then  add  mix.  Get 
a  package  today! 


Ann  Pillsbury  has  developed  a  new 
hot  roll  rnix  in  her  kitchen  to  save 
you  time  in  your  kitchen,  and  give 
you  perfect  results  every  time. 


(WITH  YEAST) 


••**•• 
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SAVE  PILLSBURY  EXTRA-VALUE  COUPONS 

Get  valuable  articles  at  real  savings  on 
Pillsbury  coupon  plan.  Extra-value  coupon 
with  each  Pillsbury  package.  Write  for  free 
Premium  Booklet  to  Pillsbury,  Box  150, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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Tips  on  Table  Settings 


1 .  Save  at  every  meal  by  using  crisp, 
white,  lace  paper  Roylie  place  mats.  Cost 
less  than  laundering  of  linens.  Precious 
linens  last  longer!  And  Roylies  are  beau- 
tiful as  real  linen. 

2.  Make  each  meal  "sparkle"  with 
eye-appeal  bj  using  matching  lace  paper 
Roylies  under  water  glasses,  bread,  des- 
serts, etc.  Copies  of  priceless  imported 
linen 5  and  laces!  Get  variety  of  sizes, 
shapes,  patterns  af  5-and-lO's,  naborhood, 
hardware,  dept.  stores. 

Trade  Marfc  "Eoylies"  Keg.  TJ.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
Boyal  Lace  Paper  Works.  (Inc.),  Brooklyn  1,  N.  T. 


[amazing  offer  — $40  IS  YOURSi 

■  Also  50  and  25  for  Sl.OO  with  or  without  name.  Free      FHtt  1 
1  samples.  Other  boxes  on  approval.  Entirely  new.  ilil-   SAMPLES  I 
I  ferent  ile  luxe  ,i«f.,rtment  with  feature  television  card.  1              1  1 
(  ute  i.I  i-ti.  ;,.-^"rttni-nt-.  Write  todav.  It  co-tf  ncthine  to  trv.  " 
1  CHEERFtJL   CARD  CO..    Dept.^B-22,  Whit^Plains.  YJ 

DON'T  DREAD  SUMMER- 

YOU  COOL 

See  ad  on  page 

€LT  ME  OITI 

Mf  You  Want  to  9fake  Moiwyl 

We  need  live-wire  women  as  Subscription  Representa- 
tives! A  part-time  job  that  pays  Big  Commissions!  Write 
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I  proposed  to  her  again  the  next  Monday 
and  was  turned  down  again.  She  was  leaving 
the  following  day.  The  next  morning  it  tore 
the  heart  out  of  me  when  I  saw  her  packing 
her  car.  I  came  back  from  the  office  at  noon 
and  she  was  getting  ready  to  leave.  She  came 
over  and  rang  my  front  doorbell.  I  went  out 
to  the  car  with  her. 

"  You've  been  awfully  nice,"  she  said.  "I'll 
never  forget  it  and  I'll  never  forget  you.  For- 
give me  for  being  mean  about  California.  I'm 
sure  it's  a  wonderful  place,  but  it  just  isn't  for 
me." 

She  put  her  hands  on  my  cheeks  and  kissed 
me  on  the  mouth.  Then  she  turned  and  ran 
over  and  got  in  her  car  and  the  gears  clashed 
and  she  was  on  her  way. 

I  stood  there  and  the  golden  sunshine  of 
California  shone  on  me,  but  it  didn't  warm 
me  up.  The  mountains  were  majestic  in  the 
distance,  but  they  didn't  give  me  any  uplift. 
As  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  might  as  well  have 
been  back  in  Glutenberg,  Iowa. 

I  drove  to  the  office  and  made  up  my  mind. 
I  went  in  to  see  my  boss,  Mr.  Fifer,  who  was 
putting  a  poppy  in  his  lapel. 

"Mr.  Fifer,"  I  said,  "may  I  have  some 
time  off  to  try  and  get  married?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  try  and  get  married?  " 
Mr.  Fifer — he  came  from  Massachusetts — 
said.  "Do  you  have  to  tree  this  girl  like  a 
possum?" 

"Well,  sort  of,"  I  said.  "She  doesn't  like 
California  and  she's  on  her  way  back  to  New 
Jersey.  I  want  to  try  and  persuade  her." 

Mr.  Fifer  dropped  the  poppy.  "Impossi- 
ble," he  said.  "Everybody 
likes  California.  California  HMMIIMMH 
has  everything.  You  for- 
get this  weird  character, 
Joseph,  and  stay  right  here 
and  marry  some  nice 
wholesome  California  girl. 
California  raises  the  most 
beautiful,  the  healthiest 
and  shapeliest  girls  in  the 
world."  ■■■■■■■ 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said.  "All 
very  true,  Mr.  Fifer.  May  I  havQ  some  time 
off,  please?" 

He  didn't  like  it,  but  he  saw  I  was  deter- 
mined. And  I  was  the  best  real-estate  sales- 
man he  had.  Mr.  Fifer  always  said  that  I  had 
a  contagious  enthusiasm  that  communicated 
itself  to  the  clients.  After  a  couple  hours  out 
with  me,  Mr.  Fifer  said,  the  client  would  be 
happy  in  a  converted  chicken  coop. 

He  let  me  go,  but  I  was  worried  about  my 
car.  My  new  one  hadn't  come  through,  and 
Betty  had  an  hour's  head  start.  I  gave  it  the 
gun  and  headed  out  for  Pomona  and  River- 
side. I  picked  up  Route  99  at  Beaumont  and 
kept  the  gas  pedal  down  on  the  floor,  busting 
through  the  heat  of  the  desert  and  keeping 
that  lead  foot  there  until  I  hit  Blythe. 

I  had  an  idea  she  might  have  holed  up 
there,  not  wanting  to  drive  after  dark,  and 
sure  enough  I  saw  her  car  in  front  of  a  motel. 
I  managed  to  get  the  next  cabin.  I  got  a  ham- 
burger and  went  over  and  sat  on  my  cabin 
steps,  and  a  little  later  Betty's  door  opened 
and  out  she  came.  She  saw  me  and  yelped. 

"  Why,  Joe  Tindall,"  she  said,  "  you  scared 
me  half  to  death.  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"Well,"  I  said,  "you  heard  of  Lochinvar 
coming  out  of  the  west.  I  got  a  beat-up  tin 
Lizzie  instead  of  a  white  horse,  but  I  do  the 
best  I  can." 

"Joe,"  she  said,  "you  shouldn't  have  done 
it." 

I  went  over  and  sat  beside  her  on  the  porch 
steps.  We  sat  there  and  watched  the  cars 
a)ming  in,  and  the  people  getting  out,  dusty 
and  tired. 

"I^K)k  at  them,"  I  said,  "people  from  all 
over  the  land  coming  to  California  to  find 
peace  and  happiness.  We  could  find  that  haj)- 
piness.  I  know  a  new  development.  Little 
ranch  houses  with  picture  windows.  We 
a)uld 

"  You  mustn't  talk  that  way,"  stie  said,  and 
put  her  hand  over  my  mouth.  We  sat  there 
and  I  slid  my  arm  around  her  waist.  She 


^  No  one  agrees  with  other 
^  people's  opinions;  they 
merely  agree  with  their  own 
opinions  expressed  by  some- 
body else. 

SYDNEY  TREMAYNE:  Tatlings. 
(John  Lane:  The  Bodley  Head  Limited) 


leaned  against  me  for  a  minute  and  then  she 
said,  "This  is  wrong,  Joe.  You  go  over  and  sit 
on  your  porch  steps  and  I  will  sit  on  mine  and 
we  will  talk  across.  It's  much  safer." 

She  went  in  to  bed  a  little  later.  I  watched 
her  lights  go  out  and  thought  of  her  lying 
there  probably  thinking  of  that  fellow  from 
New  Jersey. 

I  woke  up  at  seven  the  next  morning.  I 
shaved  and  dressed  and  weht  outside  and  her 
car  was  gone.  The  proprietor  was  in  the  drive- 
way. I  asked  him^hen  she  pulled  out. 

He  looked  mean.  "None  of  your  business. 
Listen,  bud,"  he  said  in  a  tough  voice,  "out 
here  in  the  West  we  respect  women.  You 
leave  that  kid  alone." 

"  I  only  want  to  marry  her,"  I  said.  "She's 
going  back  to  New  Jersey  to  marry  some  guy 
there.  I'm  trying  to  persuade  her  to  marry 
me  and  stay  west." 

"She's  going  back  and  marry  a  guy  in 
Jersey  and  stay  there?"  he  said.  "Holy  Pete. 
I  know  just  what'U  happen.  She'll  lie  awake 
nights  kicking  herself  for  being  such  a  sap.  I 
know  just  how  she'll  feel;  I  come  from  Con- 
necticut myself.  She  figured  on  throwing  you 
off  the  trail  today  if  you  followed  her;  she's 
going  up  to  the  Canyon." 

"Thanks,  pal,"  I  said.  "I  bet  she  won't 
take  that  short  cut  from  Aguila  over  to  Con- 
gress Junction.  That'll  help." 

I  gave  the  old  buggy  the  business.  It  was 
tearing  the  guts  out  of  that  car  and  I  had  to 
stop  a  lot  for  oil,  but  I  poured  it  on.  I  made 
Williams  finally  and  swung  off  Highway  66 
for  the  road  up  to  the 
^■^■^^^^1     south  rim. 

I  found  her  car  parked 
beside  one  of  the  Bright 
Angel  cabins.  I  got  another 
cabin  near  by  and  started 
looking  for  her.  She  was 
standing  near  the  rim, 
feeding  graham  crackers 
to  a  deer. 

^^■^^^■H  "That  double-crosser  in 
Blythe,"  she  said.  "And  he 
seemed  so  nice.  It  was  for  your  own  good,  Joe." 

We  looked  out  at  the  Canyon.  The  sun  was 
sinking  and  the  colors  changing. 

"It's  breath-taking,"  she  said  with  a  catch 
in  her  voice. 

"Nothing  like  this  in  New  Jersey,"  I  said. 

That  broke  the  spell.  "We  have  wonderful 
cranberry  bogs,"  she  said,  and  went  up  to  the 
lodge  for  dinner.  Afterward  we  walked  along 
the  rim  until  dark  and  then  once  again  I 
watched  the  lights  go  out  in  her  cabin.  No 
progress. 

We  started  off  the  next  morning  in  tandem 
formation,  Betty  leading.  I  rode  along  behind 
her,  admiring  her  left  arm  whenever  she  put 
it  out  the  window  for  a  signal.  Only  I  had  to 
keep  stopping  for  oil.  I  would  drop  behind 
and  then  catch  up  with  her  again. 

She  stopped  late  in  the  afternoon  in  Albu- 
querque. I  got  the  next  cabin.  We  had  dinner 
at  a  cafe  next  door  and  then  came  back.  She 
started  to  get  her  luggage  and  I  took  it  and 
carried  it  into  her  cabin.  I  had  just  put  it 
down  when  the  phone  rang.  Automatically  I 
picked  it  up. 

"Hello,"  I  answered,  and  a  man's  voice 
said: 

"  I  want  Miss  Elizabeth  Drayton's  cabin." 
"This  is  it,"  I  said.  "Hold  the  phone." 
"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "Who  are 
you?" 

"My  name  "  I  began,  but  Betty 

snatched  the  phone  out  of  my  hand. 

"George,  dear,"  she  caroled.  "Oh,  him."  I 
didn't  like  the  way  she  said  it.  "Why, 
George,"  Betty  said  gaily,  but  she  was  looking 
daggers  at  me,  "he  just  carried  my  bags  in 
here."  She  laughed  again  and  gave  me  the 
business  with  her  blue  eyes. 

I  faded  out  of  there  and  a  few  minutes  later 
Betty  came  outside  on  the  steps. 

"George  worries  al»ut  me,"  she  said.  "  I'd 
wired  him  that  I  was  planning  to  stay  here 
tonight.  1  le's  so  sweet  and  thoughtful  to  call 
up." 

(Continued  on  Page  96) 
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"I  giiess  he  was  upset  about  me,"  I  said, 
"answering  the  phone  that  way." 

"Oh.  no,"  Betty  said.  "George  never  loses 
his  temper.  He's  very  calm.  Nothing  excites 
him.  George  says  you  never  gain  anything  by 
losing  your  temper." 

"Very  interesting,"  I  sjiid,  and  we  parted 
on  that  note. 

I  was  getting  worried.  If  I  had  been  George 
on  the  long-distance  phone  I'd  have  blown 
my  top.  But  George  was  too  smart  for  that, 
and  I  began  to  get  a  picture  of  him  I  didn't 
like.  For  the  first  time  I  began  to  get  scared 
that  this  wouldn't  turn  out  right  after  all, 
that  she  was  really  going  east  to  marry 
George. 

We  took  off  about  eight  the  next  morning. 
I  plugged  along  behind  her  through  New 
Mexico  into  Texas.  Then  suddenly  the  car 
began  going  arrah-anahznd  thenclunk-clunk. 
and  I  rolled  into  a  gas  station  sounding  like  a 
boiler  factory  on  wheels.  I  sat  there  in  my 
beat -up  old  jalopy  watching  Betty  disappear 
down  the  road. 

A  MECHANIC  came  out  and  gave  me  the  bad 
news.  "You  burned  out  a  bearing,"  he  said. 
"You  can  rest  easy  for  a  spell  and  enjoy  the 
great  state  of  Texas." 

"You  put  this  car  in  shape,"  I  told  him. 
"  I 'm  going  to  hit  the  road.  I  have  to  catch  up 
with  a  girl  I'm  trying  to  take  back  to  Cali- 
fornia." 

"Luck  to  you,  boy,"  he  said.  "Only  why 
go  to  California?  Stay  in  Texas.  Texas  has 
everything.  The  biggest  " 

"Yeah,  I  know,"  I  said.  Texans  are  nice 
people,  but  the  way  they  brag  about  their 
state,  it's  a  crime. 

I  went  out  to  the  highway  and  started 
flagging  cars.  I  waited  quite  a  spell  before 
anyone  took  pity  on  me.  then  finally  a  car 
stopped  and  I  got  in.  The  fellow  who  picked 
me  up  drove  like  mad.  I  didn't  know  where 
Betty  would  be  stopping,  and  every  little 
town  we  hit  I  almost  snapped  my  head  off 
swiveling  it  from  one  motel  to  another,  look- 
ing for  her  car.  It  got  dark  finally  and  I  gave 
up  and  leaned  my  head  back  against  the 
cushion. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  the  sun  was  shining. 
The  driver  said,  "A  fine  guy  you  are.  I  pick 
you  up  so  I'll  have  someone  to  talk  to  while  I 
drive  all  night  and  you  calk  off  as  soon  as  it 
gets  dark." 

I  rubbed  the  sleep  out  of  my  eyes.  There 
was  a  lake  on  my  right.  "WTiere  are  we?"  I 
said. 

"Oklahoma,"  he  said.  "That's  Lake  Over- 
holser." 

We  rode  on  and  at  the  outskirts  of  Okla- 
homa City  we  came  to  an  alternate  route 
around  the  town. 

"Let  me  out  here,"  I  said. 

Betty  was  somewhere  west  of  me,  I  knew 
that  much.  She  had  to  come  along  66.  She 
might  go  straight  through  the  city  or  she 
might  take  the  alternate  road  around  through 
Britton.  All  I  cared  about  was  that  she  had  to 
go  past  the  road  where  I  was  standing. 

I  put  my  suitcase  down  on  the  ground  and 
sat  on  it.  I  didn't  dare  get  something  to  eat, 
because  I  might  miss  her.  I  sat  there  and 
starved  and  every  car  that  came  by  dropped 
a  layer  of  dust  over  me.  I  sat  there  and  the 
cars  went  z-z-zoom  by  me  and  I  almost  began 
to  think  I  should  have  stayed  home  and  mar- 
ried a  wholesome,  shapely  California  girl. 

I  finally  got  groggy  looking  for  New  Jersey 
license  plates.  I  was  seeing  double  and  my 
eyelids  had  lead  weights  hanging  on  them. 
My  head  was  bobbing  up  and  down  and  then 
suddenly  the  car  backed  up  and  there  was 
Betty  staring  down  at  me,  her  mouth  a  big 
round  o,  and  she  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever. 

"  For  heaven's  sakes  alive,"  she  said. 

I  sl(K)d  up  and  threw  my  suitcase  in  the  car 
and  climbed  in.  I  sat  down  and  the  dust  flew 
off  mc  the  way  it  does  from  an  old  sofa.  "If 
yf)ii'd  married  me  in  California,"  I  said 
through  the  dust,  "we  ajuld  have  avoided 
this." 

".Joe,"  she  said,  *'  you're  getting  to  be  quite 
a  problem." 

She  drove  on  and  I  sat  back  and  watched 
htT  hands  on  the  wheel.  Small,  square,  capa- 
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ble-looking  hands.  But  I'd  have  preferred 
I  watching  them  picking  oranges  in  California. 

We  stopped  at  a  motel  finally  and  the  man- 
ager was  very  cordial.  Then  he  noticed  that 
1  Betty  didn't  have  a  wedding  ring  and  he  got 
excited  and  said  he  ran  a  respectable  motel. 
!    I  slapped  some  dust  off  my  pants.  "You 
I  never  catered  to  a  more  respectable  couple," 
I  said.  "I  have  chased  her  across  the  desert 
and  over  the  mountains  and  haven't  even 
I  kissed  her.  Give  the  lady  a  cabin  and  give  me 
one." 

He  was  confused,  but  he  rented  us  the  cab- 
'  ins.  A  shower  washed  the  Oklahoma  terrain 
off  me.  We  went  out  and  had  dinner  and 
Betty  was  very  pensive  when  we  came  back. 

She  sat  on  her  porch  steps  studying  road 
maps.  She  was  planning  to  stay  in  a  small- 
town hotel  in  Illinois  the  next  night.  She  had 
wired  George  to  that  effect. 

"He  worries  about  me,"  she  said.  "He  was 
scared  of  my  making  the  trip  alone." 

"Well,  call  the  guy  up,"  I  said.  "Tell  him 
I'm  with  you  and  he  won't  be  scared  any 
longer," 

Bfefty  looked  thoughtfully  at  me.  "I'd 
rather  have  him  scared,"  she  said. 

We  pulled  out  the  next  morning,  left  Mis- 
souri in  the  afternoon,  crossing  the  river  into 
Illinois,  and  finally  reached  the  hotel  Betty 
lad  wired  for  reservations.  It  was  a  mistake. 
The  clerk  sat  back  of  the  desk,  hands  hooked 
n  his  suspenders.  He  tossed  a  couple  of  keys 
Dn  the  counter  and  allowed  as  how  his  sciatica 
orevented  him  from  showing  us  our  rooms. 

We  left^  the  luggage  upstairs,  had  dinner  in 
1  drugstore  and  then  went  back  to  the  fiea 
Dag. 

Betty  said,  "Do  you  think  there  are  bugs? 
I'll  be  afraid  to  go  to  sleep." 

"Let  me  take  a  look,"  I  said.  I  went  in  and 
:umed  on  the  lights  and  pulled  back  the  bed- 
:overs.  No  bugs.  I  took  off  the  sheet  and 
coked  at  the  mattress,  and  removed  the  mat- 
iress,  and  scrutinized  the  frame.  No  bugs. 
'Nothing  to  worry  about,"  I  said,  and  the 
.elephone  rang.  I  picked  up  the  receiver. 
'How  yah  doin',  George?"  I  said.  "I'll  put 
Betty  right  on." 

I  handed  her  the  telephone. 

"George,"  she  said.  Her  face  turned  red 
ind  then  she  was  glaring  at  me.  "Did  it  sound 
ike  the  same  man,  George?  "  she  said.  "Well, 
jcorge,  dear,  I'm  afraid  it  was  the  same  man. 

know  it  sounds  incredible,  and  of  course  I 
:an  explain  everything.  ...  It's  sweet  of  you 
.0  say  you  trust  me  " 

I  went  out  and  closed  the  door  behind  me, 
etting  the  lovers  chat  in  privacy. 


We  left  early  the  next  moming^and  went  oi 
across  Illinois  and  Indiana  into  Ohio  oi| 
Route  40. 

"How  do  you  feel  about  me  in  Ohio?" 
said.  "Do  you  love  me  more  in  Ohio  than  yoi 
did  in  Oklahoma?" 

She  looked  at  me  and  shook  her  head* 
"What  in  the  world  am  I  going  to  do  withj^ 
you  in  Plainville,  New  Jersey?"  she  said^ 
"  What  will  my  mother  and  dad  think?  "  !^ 

"George  was  mad  last  night,  wasn't  he?  " 
said.  "I  bet  he  carried  on  something  fierce.' 

"You  just  don't  know  George,"  Betty  saidfll 
"Of  course  he  was  very  curious.  But  he  never  j 
screams  or  shouts.  I  told  him  all  about  yoUjj, 
and  he  just  laughed.  He  thought  it  was  very 
funny." 

"Oh,  he  did?"  I  said,  and  I  felt  the  self- 
confidence  oozing  out  of  me,  and  it  wasn't 
just  because  I  was  a  long  way  from  Cali- 
fornia. This  George  was  turning  out  to  be  a 
bear  cat. 

Betty  was  very  quiet.  Maybe  I  was  preying 
on  her  mind.  She  kept  studying  me  sideways 
and  sighing  to  herself,  and  I  was  thinking  of 
George  with  those  nerves  of  steel  and  feeling 
lower  by  the  minute. 

After  a  long  time  Betty  said,  "Well,  I  guess 
we're  getting  into  Pittsburgh,"  and  some 
time  after  that  I  said.  "Well,  now  we  have 
Pittsburgh  behind  us." 

That  was  the  way  the  dialogue  went.  Not 
what  you  would  describe  as  the  clarion  call  of 
hot-blooded  youth. 

It  kept  up  that  way  until  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  day  and  a  half  later 
when  Betty  began  getting  excited  as  all  get  ^ 
out.  Her  eyes  lit  up  and  then  suddenly  she 
squealed  and  shouted,  "We're  in  New  Jersey. 
Isn't  it  beautiful?" 

"Lovely,"  I  said,  and  reached  forward  and 
turned  on  the  windshield  wipers.  "It  might 
be  pretty,"  I  said,  "if  I  could  only  see  it." 

"Just  a  shower.  It  won't  last  long." 

It  lasted  for  about  two  hours  and  then  the  n 
sun  came  out  and  we  passed  a  sign  which  read 
"Welcome  to  Plainville." 

"  What  in  the  world  am  I  going  to  do  with 
you?"  Betty  said. 

It  seemed  like  a  problem  and  I  didn't  really 
have  any  suggestions.  I  couldn't  think  of  a 
darn  thing. 

"  Your  folks  have  a  spare  room  ?  "  I  said . 

She  shook  her  head  and  sighed.  "  I've  been 
trying  to  think  how  to  explain  you  to  mom 
and  dad  since  Joplin,  Missouri,"  she  said, 
"and  I  haven't  got  anywhere." 

She  turned  a  comer  and  pulled  into  a  drive- 
way before  a  small  Colonial  house.  The  front 


DUNCAN'S  Sandwich 


in  Golden  Gift  Boxes 


"/'re  got  bad  netvs  for  you — school  holidays 
begin  a  week  earlier  this  year.'' 


10}/2-inch    3 -compartment    CcJerv  and 
Relish.  Also  used  for  cheese,  _  _ 
crackers  or  candy  and  nuts.  ?p»5.UtJ 


12-inch  Deviled  Fgg  Plate.  _  -71-* 
A  hard-to-get  item.  *  «5 


14-piece  Party  Set.  Two 
sets  give  you  enough  crys- 
tal for  two  ta-  tt^fx  r^fK^ 
l)lesofl.ridge.  $9.90* 


12 -piece  Starter  Set.  Lace 
Glass  fits  perfectly  in  Early 
American,  Victorian  and 
Modern  interiors,  with 
Colonial  homes,  and  maple 
furniture,  yet  is  appropri- 
ate in  any  setting. 

GolilriH,  Rhcrbi'lB 
and  phileH. 


5-piece  Condiment  Set.  Oil-nnd-vinegar 
and  sall-and-penper  on  _  .  OP* 
partitioned  handled  tray.  «(P4'»^«> 


$9.60* 


*l'ri<  es  hi  "her  in  U  est  and  Sonliiii  est 


The  Duncan  &  ^Tiller  Glass  (jompaiiv 
AX  ashington,  Pennsylvania 

□  Send  me  the  folder  on  Sandwich  Lace  Glasi 
HJ  Tell  me  nearest  dealer  handling  Lace  Glass 
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LESTER 


true  beauty   and  quality 


I 


In  the  genuine  Betsy  Ross  Spinet,  you  get  the  perfect 
combination  of  musical  excellence,  exquisite 
styling  and  the  finest  in  piano  construction. 

This  beautiful  instrument  will  give  your  home  new 
character . . .  will  give  your  family  a  permanent  source  of 
»  inspiration,  relaxation  and  entertainment. 

Children  and  adults  find  new  pleasure  in  playing  the 
Betsy  Ross  Spinet  because  of  its  glorious  tone,  responsive 
touch  and  full  volume. 

See  and  play  the  latest  models  at  your  dealer . . . 
who  will  gladly  arrange  terms  to  suit  you. 

Guaranteed  for  ten  years;  made  ONLY  by  the 
Lester  Piano  Manufacturing  Company  Inc.,  builders  oi 
world  renowned  Lester  Grand  Pianos. 


ONE 


so/d  by  Amer/ca'f   formmost  piano  dealers 


\ 


LISTER    PIANO    MANUFACTURING    CO.    INC.,    LESTER    13,  ^A. 

Send  me  your  24  page  Illustrated  book  stiowing  piano  arrangement  in  tlie  home  (Enclose  10c  lor  postage.) 


Name. 


Address. 
City  


_Zone  No . 


-Stale. 


.  J  4A 


fOft.in    S.lt.    R.p,.,,„l.l,,,i      „     A     AStltTT    i    CO  .  W,ll,.m    SI, ..I.    N.w    YorK   b,    N.  V 


)or  opened  and  a  buxom,  motherly-looking 
Dman  came  flying  down  the  front  steps,  fol- 
"fwed  by  a  stooped  old  man  with  a  pipe  in  his 
outh. 

hi  Betty  landed  in  her  mother's  arms,  and 
hiien  her  father's.  All  three  of  them  were  chat- 
losing  like  magpies,  then  suddenly  the  con- 

jrsation  died  and  they  were  all  staring  at  me. 
or  Betty  swallowed  a  couple  of  times.  "This  is 

Ir.  Tindall,"  she  said  finally, 
or  "How  do  you  do?"  I  said.  I  shook  hands 
n>ith  both  of  them.  They  didn't  say  anything, 
ai'hey  just  stared  at  me. 
lil  Then  Betty's  father  recovered  his  powers 
tl'f  speech.  * '  George  will  be  over  in  about  three 
thinutes,"  he  said. 

G  "Heavens,  I  look  a  fright,"  Betty  said,  and 

an  into  the  house. 
I  Her  mother  took  another  look  at  me  and 
Mien  ran  after  Betty.  Her  father  just  kept 
^taring  at  me. 

ai  "  Well,"  I  said,  trying  to  make  conversa- 
txion,  "we  had  quite  a  trip." 
b<  "Oh,  you  did,  hey?"  said  Betty's  father, 
d'lis  eyes  got  a  little  red. 

He  didn't  seem  to  want  to  talk  about  the 
j^rip,  so  I  changed  the  subject.  "Don't  you 
n<hink  Betty  looks  wonderful?"  I  said.  "Cali- 
"omia  was  certainly  good  for  her." 
gi  "Well,"  he  said,  "mother  and  I  were  think- 

ng  of  going  out  now  that  our  little  girl  is  go- 
"ng  to  be  married.  In  fact,  I  had  it  all  ar- 
ranged, but  now  mother  says  she  won't  go. 
ff>he  says  she  can't  bear  to  be  three  thousand 

niles  away  from  her 


g'ittle  girl 

"You'd  love  it  out 

here,"  I  said.  "And 
P<  have  just  the  place 
storyou.  A  lovely  two- 

ledrtxim  house  in  a 
"Mne  neighborhood 
aivith  a  view  of  the 
stnountains.  They're 
'Asking  sixteen,  but  I 
Bhink  I  can  get  it 
tcor  you  for  twelve 
svhousand." 
in  Betty  came  out 
uihen  with  her  mother, 
cUnd  just  then  a  car 

juUed  up  and  a  man 
T  umped  out  of  the  car. 

y<5omehow  I  had  pictured  George  as  a 
dinan  who  would  be  bad  for  Betty.  But 
gthis  fellow  made  me  feel  like  a  junior  in 

nigh  school.  He  was  tall  and  lean  and  it  was 
wtrue  he  was  older  than  Betty,  but  he  was  just 
Scold  enough  to  look  dignified.  He  looked  past 

me  as  though  I  were  a  tree  growing  on  the 
hlawn  and  then  went  over  to  Betty.  He  put  his 

arms  around  her  and  she  kissed  him. 
h'    Well,  I  thought,  this  was  it.  I  had  chased  a 
a:girl  three  thousand  miles  to  watch  her  kiss 

somebody  else.  I  went  over  and  shook  hands 

with  Betty's  father.  I  shook  hands  with  her 
tlmother. 

IT  "I  guess  I'd  better  be  getting  back  home," 
TI  said.  "Can  anyone  tell  me  which  way  is 
BCalifomia?" 

IjEORGE  gave  me  an  amused  look.  "Are  you 
s^he  young  man  who  kept  answering  the 
b^hone?"  he  said.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
sfcnade  the  trip  all  the  way  across  just  to  turn 
a  iround?  Why?" 

ca  "To  try  and  persuade  her  to  marry  me,"  I 
t0;aid. 

fit  I  still  thought  Betty  and  I  were  right  for 
•ach  other,  but  you  can't  kidnap  a  girl — not 
lichese  times.  I  had  done  everything  I  could, 
ey  "Well,  Betty,"  I  said,  "so  long.  And  good 
Muck  with  George.  I  guess  he's  all  right;  any- 
suvay,  you  think  he  is.  That's  what  counts." 
Be  Maybe  he  was  engaged  to  her,  maybe  he 
roi/as  going  to  marry  her— I  didn't  care.  I 
evtidn't  care  that  he  was  standing  right  beside 
's.  I  gave  Betty  a  kiss  that  she'd  remember 
Intil  I  got  west  at  least  as  far  as  Ohio, 
anc  I  pulled  away  from  her,  and  even  though 
off  ;eorge  did  have  nerves  of  steel,  he  wasn't 
youking  it  so  well.  George  had  pushed  his  jaw 
thnjt  at  me. 

this  "Relax,  George,"  I  said. 

"  I  wanted  to  make  one  of  those  fast-getaway 
a  Ptmarks,  I  wanted  to  leave  them  laughing. 

Sut  I  couldn't  get  any  words  past  the  lump 
her  my  throat.  I  stood  there  like  a  dummy  and 
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took  a  last  look  at  Betty  before  heading  for 
the  setting  sun.  Betty's  eyes  were  like  saucers. 

George  laughed  again ;  he  had  recovered  his 
good  humor.  "I  guess  that's  the  typical 
Hollywood  touch,  Betty,"  he  said.  "Chasing 
you  all  the  way  across  the  country  for  a  final 
kiss.  Pretty  corny,  if  you  ask  me."  ' 

"It  was  not  corny,"  Betty  said.  She  was 
excited.  "It  was  the  most  beautiful  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  me.  I  could  cry,  it  was 
so  beautiful." 

George  still  smiled,  but  he  looked  a  little 
annoyed.  "Now,  Betty,"  he  said.  "I  know 
you.  You're  very  impressionable.  Don't  build 
this  up  into  life's  great  romance.  After  all,  the 
whole  idea  of  your  going  back  there  to  live  is 
prefK)sterous." 

"Why  is  it?"  Betty  said.  "Why  shouldn't 
I  live  there  if  I  want  to?  You've  never  even 
been  there,  George  Willoughby,  so  what  right 
do  you  have  to  stand  here  and  say  nasty 
things  about  California?" 

George  was  beginning  to  look  a  little  har-| 
ried.  "  I  didn't  say  anything  nasty.  You  hate| 
the  place,  you  know  you  hate  it.  Every  lettei 
you  wrote  you  said  you  hated  it." 

Betty's  father  and  mother  hadn't  said 
word.  They  just  stood  there  looking  confused, 
"Well,  George,"  I  began,  trying  to  be  help- 
ful, "you  see  by  now  Betty  has  a  different 

perspective  "  ^ 

"You  keep  out  of  this,"  George  snapped! 
"  I'm  just  saying  that  Betty  hates  California 
I'm  just  " 


Hy  •lali<«  Moane 

If  I,  O  Lord,  divide  the  roots 

And  add,  O  Lord,  the  seeds. 
Wilt  multiply,  O  Lord,  the 
shoots  .  .  . 
If  I  subtract  the  weeds? 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


"I  heard  you  thf 
first  time,  George,'  ^ 
Betty  said. "You  don' 
have  to  keep  standini 
there  and  repeatinj 
like  a  parrot  that  \  \  ^ 
hate  California.  I'n  i'  ^ 
not  going  to  arguej  ^ 
with  you  about  it. 
George.  It's  just  toe 
silly  for  words.  There's^ 
no  reason  for  you  tcjj*i 
fly  off  the  handle." 

George  was  breathe 
inghard.  "I'm  not  fly- 
ing off  the  handle," 
he  said.  "  I  was  only 

saying  you  hate  " 

"There  you  go  again,"  Betty  said.  "You 
keep  repeating  yourself,  George,  and  there's 

no  sense  " 

"  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  finish  whalj 
I'm  saying?"  George  said.  j 
Everyone  was  quiet.  George  got  very  calm 
again. 

"I  know  you,  Betty,"  he  said.  "You  have 
a  very  sympathetic  nature.  You've  been  enJ 
gulfed  in  this  romantic  haze,  and  the  onW 
reason  you're  defending  California  now  is  be 
cause  you're  sorry  for  this  young  man.'! 
George  was  very  impressive.  He  sounded  lik 
a  district  attorney  summing  up  a  case  for  ; 
not-too-bright  jury. 

Betty  had  listened  intently.  Then  she  put ; 
hand  on  his  arm.  "You've  almost  got  it  right 
George,"  she  said. "  It  isn't  California  I'm  de 
fending;  you're  right  about  that.  It's  Joe 
But  I'm  not  sorry  for  him."  She  came  dowi 
the  walk  toward  me.  "I'm  going  with  you 
Joe,"  she  said.  "Where  thou  goest,  I  will  go 
Even  to  California,  Joe 

"Betty,"  George  said,  "you  "  Ther 

he  stopped,  because  he  saw  it  was  no  use,  anc 
went  over  to  his  car  shaking  his  head 

I  felt  a  little  sorry  for  him.  He  was  a  nia' 
guy,  but  set  in  his  ways,  as  an  older  man  will 
get.  He  was  probably  insisting  to  himself  as 
he  drove  off  that  Betty  hated  California.  A 
fellow  like  that,  he'd  be  a  little  tough  to  live 
with  for  a  vivacious  girl  like  Betty. 

Betty's  parents  were  still  mixed  up,  but 
they  got  over  it.  They  were  over  it  com- 
pletely two  weeks  later  when  the  four  of  us 
landed  in  California.  They  fell  in  love  with 
the  Sunny  Southland  as  soon  as  they  saw  it  j^j 
and  said  so 

"  We'll  be  very  happy  here,"  Betty's  father 
said. 

Betty  looked  up  at  me.  She  smiled  ai  d 
started  to  say  something  and  then  instead^ 
she  sneezed.  She  was  still  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  the  great  state  of  California. 

THE  END  f  Dl 
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DUNCAN'S  Sandwich 


3-piece  Individual  Siifior 
and  Cream  Set.  Nice  for 
l)ridge  prizes. 


3-piece  Console  Set.  Bowl  may  be  used 
75*  for  flowers  or  fruit.  Only  QQ* 


ill  Golden  Gift  Boxes 


5-piece  Condiment  Set.  Oil-and-vinegar 
and  salt-and-pepper  on  _  .  OC* 
partitioned  handled  tray.  tjp^^^O 


I'^his  16-inch  hand-made  Hostess  or  Torte  Plate  is  one  of  the 
iveliesl  pieces  of  crystal  made  in  America.  Early  Americans 
(*p<l  it  as  a  decoration,  as  well  as  for  utility  .  .  .  hanging  it  in 
iiidows,  placing  it  in  corner  cupboards.  It  is  used  for  ^mf—  i^i~k:is 
ike,  sandwiches,  hors  d'oeuvres,  etc.  In  a  gift  box,  only  etpO.vlU 


fou  can  find  old  Duncan  glass  in  antique  shows.  You  can  see  it  on  museum 
Selves.  You  come  upon  it  again  and  again  in  collectors'  books  on  old 
unerican  glass.  One  old  Duncan  pattern  has  been  among  the  top  10 
ollectors'  items.  Duncan  Glass  has  a  unique  place  in  th&  affections  of 
lillions  of  American  women. 

The  Duncan  hand-made  Lace  Glass  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  one 
f  the  best  of  the  old  Sandwich  patterns  from  Cape  Cod.  Our  forefathers 
ailed  it  "star  and  scroll" — early  writers  said  this  design  "sparkled  like 
le  dew-moistened  leaves  in  early  morning." 

We  have  taken  the  most  popular  items  in  this  famous  Duncan  pattern 
nd  have  grouped  them  into  gift  sets.  Each  set  is  gift-packed  in  a  golden 
ox.  W  hen  you  give  one  of  these,  you  give  a  gift  with  a  history.  Ask  for 
lem  in  your  department,  jewelry  or  gift  stores,  or  send  us  the  coupon. 

HE  DUNCAN  &  MILLER  GLASS  COMPANY,  Washington,  Penna. 


12 -piece  Starter  Set.  Lace 
Glass  fits  perfectly  in  Early 
American,  Victorian  and 
Modern  interiors,  with 
Colonial  homes,  and  maple 
furniture,  yet  is  appropri- 
ate in  any  setting. 

(ioblets,  ftherbets 
and  plates. 


$9.60* 


*Prices  hinher  in  West  anil  S<iiilliii(sl 


"The  Loveliest  Glassware 
in  America" 


The  Duncan  &  Miller  Glass  Company 
\^  ashington,  Pennsylvania 

Q  Send  me  the  folder  on  Sandwich  Lace  Glass 
I  I  Tell  me  nearest  dealer  handling  Lace  Glass 


alternate  layers  of  chicken,  ham,  water  chestnuts  and  peas. 


Date-and-nut  lemon  souffle — a  sure  success. 


Serving  the  first  course  outdoors  gives  variety  of  setting,  is  easy  on  the  hostess. 


By  RUTH  MILLS  TEAGUE 

A BIG  workout,  followed  by  a  keen  appetite,  followed  by 
tbe  satisfaction  of  a  delicious  meal  —  that's  a  good 
formula  for  a  June  party.  In  fact,  it's  a  good  formula  for 
a  party  any  month,  weather  permitting.  Good,  that  is,  for 
everybody  but  a  hostess  who  has  to  run  out  on  the  games  early 
in  order  to  do  her  kitchen  work;  but  if  Khc  can  play  as  long  as 
anylwdy,  and  then  whi.sk  up  a  meal  that  has  everyone  goggle- 
eyed,  she  can  enjoy  the  form  ula  as  m  uch  as  her  guests  do.  The 
trick  is  to  plan  a  meal  so  that  if  you  are  the  hostess  you  can 
stay  on  the  tennis  court  or  wherever  until  the  last  minute, 
and  need  no  more  time  for  your  own       (Cantinued  on  I'age  lOi) 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  Goldi- 
locks was  out  buying  her 
silverplate  and  she  came  to  a 
store  that  showed  her  three 
spoons.  One  spoon  was  an 
ordinary  spoon  with  no  form 
of  wear  protection  at  alL 


T 

I  HE  next  spoon 
she  saw  was 
one  of  the  extra- 
plated  kinds. 


T) 

I  1  UT  the  third  spoon  was 
something  special.  It 
had  these . . . 

It  was  a  Holmes  &  Edwards 
Spoon . . .  and  like  all  the  most 
used  spoons  and  forks  in  this 
really  finer  silverplate — it  was 
inlaid  with  two  blocks  of  Ster- 
ling Silver  at  the  backs  of 
bowls  and  handles  to  stay 
lovelier  longer. 

When  she  heard  this  Goldi- 
locks ran  all  the  way  home  . . . 
with  her  chest  of  Holmes  & 
Edwards,  of  course! 


roldilocks 


i^  Youth     Danish  Princess    *  New  Spring  Garden    Lovely  Lady 
52  piece  set  for  8,  $68.50.  All  patterns  made  in  U.  S.  A. 


Copyright  1949,  The  International  Silver  Co.,  Holmes  &  Edwards  Div.,  Meriden,  Conn.  Sold  in  Canada  by:  The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  ltd.  OReg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER!  4  FIVE 
O'CLOCK  TEASPOONS  FOR  ONLY  $1.89. 
These  lovely  spoons  in  the  new  Spring  Garden 
Design  are  ideal  for  desserts,  ice  cream  and 
sherbet.  At  all  jewelry  and  department  stores 
for  a  limited  time  only. 
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Top  Honors ! 


Tops  for  automatic  cooking 

New  Gas  rangescook  complete 
oven  dinners  bv  clock  control. 
Gas  turns  onand  off  by  itself! 


Tops  for  selective  speed  Tops  for  foolproof  baking 

Dozens  of  "just  right"'  heats  Automatic  thermostats  on  air- 

instanily  without  waiting—  circulated  Gas  ovens  give  you 

autoinaiically  without  matches!  the  same  exact  heat  all  over! 


Tops  for  sizzling  steaks 
Smokeless  flame  broiling !  Any 
kind  you  want  from  rare  to 
well-done  with  no  pre-heating ! 


Topsfor  streamlined  design  Tops forall-roundeconomy 

Cleaner  thanks  to  new  non-  Feature  for  feature,  new  Gas 

clog  burners.  Cooler  because  ranges  cost  far  less  to  buy, 

of  newextra-heavy  insulation!  to  maintain,  and  to  operate! 


Smart  cooks  all  over  the  country  know 
that  the  surest  way  to  win  success  is 
with  a  new  automatic  Gas  range.  Share 
their  know-how  by  choosing  this 
TAPPAN  "CP"  Gas  range  or  any 
other  of  the  fine  "makes"  built  to  "CP" 


standards  —  now  at  your  Gas  company 
or  appliance  store.  Then  for  the  next 
wise  move  in  your  "New  I  reedom 
Gas  Kitchen,"  get  a  Servcl  (ias  re- 
frigerator. It  slays  sileni,  lasts  longer! 
AMtRICAN  CAS  ASSO(  lAIION 


(Continitcd  from  Page  100) 
special  part  of  the  program  than  the  others 
need  for  cooling  off.  changing,  nose  powder- 
ing or  what  not.  Well,  the  menu  I'm  going 
to  give  you  will  turn  the  trick  neatly. 

We'll  start,  California  style,  with  a  salad, 
a  big  inix-your-own  affair.  There  will  be  a 
lovely  boiiquet  of  salad  greens  flanked  by 
bowls  of  strawberries,  melon  balls,  grape- 
fruit and  orange  slices  and  squares  of  frozen- 
cheese-and-pineapple  salad.  And  we'll  have 
both  French  dressing  and  a  spicy  boiled 
dressing  so  that  everyone  can  please  his  own 
taste.  Everything  on  the  salad  tray  will  be 
icy-cold,  of  course,  and  what  a  refreshing 
start  this  is  to  a  meal  on  a  warm  summer  day. 

After  the  salad  we'll  need  only  one  main 
dish,  chicken  supreme.  It  combines  chicken, 
ham,  water  chestnuts  and  peas,  all  built  up 
in  layers,  and  it  can  be  baked  either  in  one 
large  casserole  or  in  individual  casseroles. 
I  use  individual  casseroles  often,  especially 
for  buffet  parties,  because  they  keep  the 
food  piping  hot  and  make  the  service  quick 
and  easy.  With  the  chicken  supreme  there 
will  be  a  hot  eggplant  relish— hot  in  tempera- 
ture, I  mean,  although  it's  fairly  highly 
seasoned  too — and  thick  chunks  of  herb- 
buttered  bread. 

Now  the  dessert— and  this  is  one  of  my 
stand-bys  :date-and-nut  lemonsouffie.  Maybe 
someday  I'll  find  a  customer  who  doesn't  like 
this  dessert,  but  that  hasn't  happened  yet, 
and  "like"  is  a  decided  understatement. 
Delicious  and  spectacular  as  they  are,  most 
souffles  must  be  mixed  just  before  they  go 
into  the  oven  and  eaten  the  minute  they 
come  out  of  it,  which  makes  them  completely 
impractical  for  our  prepreparation  pattern. 
But  this  souffle  can  be  served  cold  or  hot, 
whichever  you  prefer — in  this  case  we'd  bet- 
ter prefer  cold — and  it  won't  give  you  a  single 
anxious  moment,  because  it's  a  sure-fire  suc- 
cess every  time. 

If  you  like,  you  can  turn  this  into  a  half- 
indoor,  half-outdoor  service  deal;  and  I'll 
talk  more  about  that  later.  The  recipes  are 
planned  for  six  or  eight  people. 

SALAD 

Get  as  wide  an  assortment  of  salad  greens 
as  you  find  available  in  the  grocery  store  or 
your  garden.  Boston  lettuce,  escarole,  water 
cress  and  chicory  are  all  good,  and  if  you 
happen  to  have  spinach  or  mustard  greens 
growing  in  your  garden,  a  few  very  young 
and  tender  leaves  of  these  should  be  included. 
Their  tangy  flavor  does  a  lot  to  pep  up  a 
salad.  Be  sure  that  all  the  greens  are  washed 
and  chilled  in  advance. 

FROZEN-CHEESE-AND-PINEAPPLE 
SQUARES 

Let  9  ounces  cream  cheese  stand  at  room 
temperature  to  soften.  Drain  juice  from  1 
No.  2  can  crushed  pineapple.  Soak  1  envelope 
unflavored  gelatin  in  3  tablespoons  water,  add 
3  tablespoons  pineapple  juice  and  set  this 
over  steam  or  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water  until 
gelatin  is  dissolved.  Mix  this  with  remainder 
of  pineapple  juice,  add  cream  cheese,  stir  with 
a  fork  until  fairly  well  mixed,  then  beat  with 
rotary  beater  until  smooth.  Add  ^  cup 
mayonnaise,  the  crushed  pineapple,  ]/^  cup 
finely  chopped  green  pepper,  .3  tablespoons 
lemon  juice  and  1  teaspoon  sail.  hip  %  cup 
heavy  cream  and  fold  this  into  cheese  mix- 
lure  until  thoroughlv  blended.  I'our  inio 
ice-cube  trays  to  the  deplli  of  1  '  ■>  inches,  and 
freeze  about  4  hours  in  freezing  coniparlnient 
of  refrigerator  or  in  a  freezer  unit.  I  always 
use  the  freezer  for  frozen  desserts  or  salads, 
lo  avoid  changing  I  he  Uunperalure  control 
of  the  refrigerator. 

STRAVHIERRIES.  iVIELON  RALLS, 

(;raim;i  HI  i  r  \mk>r\n<;l  slices 

(iel  fine  big  slra«  berries,  wash  and  sli'ni 
llieni  as  neurU  llie  lasi  miiiule  as  possible. 
I'ut  llieni  ill  dishes  in  v\liich  ihey  are  lo  Im- 
Kcrved,  and  slore  in  refrigeralor. 

Lsiiig  u  liall  culler,  cul  balls  of  lioiievdew 
melon.  I'lil  llieni  in  dish  in  ubicli  lliey  will 
\ti:  served  and  slonr  in  refrijieralor.  (Making 
melon  balls  is  a  waslefiil  biisiiieHS  unless  \oii 
use  ulial  is  left  in  llie  melon  after  llii;  balls 
are  eiil,  wliicli  in  ipiile  a  lol  of  melon,  as  you 
know.  I  always  MTape  e\er\  bil  of  il  oiil. 


///  YfAHSf. 


Delicious  brown  beef  gravy  in 
cans — all  ready  to  .serve!  It's 
rich  with  old-fashioned  roasting 
pan  flavor! 

Wonderful  poured  over  meat, 
potatoes,  hot  biscuits— all  sorts 
of  things.  Makes  them  taste 
better  and  look  better. 

No  mixing,  no  stirring.  Just 
open,  heat,  pour.  Keep  a  few 
cans  always  handy.  Costs  pen- 
nies to  serve  . . .  helps  save  dol- 
lars on  your  monthly  food  bill. 

Franco-American 
BEEf  GRAVY 


•  Adds  taste  and  glamor 
to  economy  foods 

•  Livens  up  leftovers 

•  Enriches  slim  meals 

•  Grand  on  bread  for 
children's  snacks 


DELICIOUS  BEEP  GRAVY 
ALL  READY  TO  SERVE 


A  new  (Icsif:!!  of  captivatiiif;  grace 
and  cluirin.  "nallcriiia"  colored 
glaze  (lirinerware  l)iiii(:s  lo  yom-  table 
the  vihrant  l>e:iiily  of  the  liallrl! 
It  is  a  shape  of  suhlle  coTiloms 
wholly  in  llie  ni(i(j(  rn  manner, 
accented  by  sinarl, 
laslefnl  color  styling. 
In  .bnupiil  ^'ellow,  Periwinkle 
nine,  .laiic  (".ircn  .ind  Dove  (Jray. 
(!iiiiraiilfi(l  iiicnpriiiil! 
An  appropriale,  piaclical 
dituicrware  for  yon  and  for 
\l\hs\  Inexjiensively  priced 
at  good  stores.  .See  it  now. 


UNIVERSAt  POTTERIES, 
Cambridge,  Ohio 


INC. 
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mash  it  and  combine  it  with  strawberries, 
raspberries  or  bhieberries  for  dessert  or  first 
course  of  another  meal.) 

For  the  orange  and  grapefruit  slices,  use  1 
large  or  2  medium  grapefruits  and  3  big  navel 
oranges.  Cut  the  rind  from  the  fruit — don't 
peel  it  off — and  cut  out  the  sections  •with  a 
very  sharp  knife.  Put  the  grapefruit  slices  in 
the  center  of  the  dish  in  which  they  will  be 
served  and  surround  them  with  orange 
slices — or  vice  versa,  whichever  you  think 
looks  prettier — and  store  in  refrigerator. 

SPICY  BOILED  DRESSING 

Boil  1  clove  garlic  chopped  and  1  tablespoon 
pickling  spices  in  1  cup  water  for  5  minutes 
after  boiling  point  is  reached,  and  strain. 
In  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  melt  2  table- 
spoons butter  or  margarine,  add  I  tablespoon 
salad  oil  and  blend  in  3  tablespoons  flour. 
Slowly  stir  in  the  hot  spiced  water  and  add 
cup  vinegar,  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice, 
1  teaspoon  salt,  3  tablespoons  sugar,  1  tea- 
spoon paprika,  }/g  teaspoon  red  pepper,  and 
1  scant  teaspoon  dry  mustard  blended  with 
a  little  water.  Set  over  boiling  water  and 
cook,  stirring  often,  until  smooth  and  thick. 
Chill  and  stir  in  %  cup  sour  cream. 

FRENCH  DRESSING 

Use  jar  French  dressing,  which  can  be  made 
as  far  in  advance  as  you  like. 

To  assemble  salad,  cut  frozen  pineapple- 
and-cheese  salad  into  squares,  put  them  in 
serving  dishes  and  garnish  with  water  cress. 
Stand  greens  in  a  fairly  deep  bowl  so  that 
they  will  look  more  or  less  like  a  bouquet,  and 
put  the  bowl  in  the  center  of  your  salad 
tray.  If  you  are  using  a  small  round  table 
instead  of  a  tray,  put  bowl  in  the  center  of 
that.  Surround  it  with  the  dishes  of  fruit  and 
frozen-cheese  salad  and  you'll  have  a  very 
pretty  picture,  good  enough  to  eat,  fortu- 
nately. The  salad  dressings  can  be  served  in 
separate  bowls;  or  if  you  have  a  two-way 
bowl,  use  that.  If  possible,  have  your  salad 
plates  in  the  refrigerator  a  long  time  so  that 
they  will  be  cold  also. 

CHICKEN  SUPREME 

You  can  use  either  a  stewing  or  a  roasting 
chicken  for  this  dish,  and  it  should  weigh 
about  4J'^  pounds  after  it  is  cleaned.  Put  it 
whole,  breast  down,  in  a  pot,  cover  with 
boiling  water  and  cook  over  high  heat  until 
boiling  point  is  reached.  Lower  heat  to  sim- 
mer, cover  pot,  and  after  1  hour  add  1  }^  tea  ■ 
spoons  salt.  Continue  cooking  until  chicken 
is  tender.  Stewing  chickens  require  more 
cooking  than  roasting  chickens,  and  young 
birds,  whatever  the  kind,  cook  quicker  than 
old  ones,  so  it's  impossible  to  be  exact  about 
timing.  Just  poke  gingerly  with  a  fork  and 
you  can  tell.  ^  hen  cooking  time  is  up,  re- 
move chicken  from  pot  and,  when  cold 
enough  to  handle,  siice  meat  from  bones. 


You'll  get  nice,  neat  slices  from  breast  and 
second  joints,  and  snippets  from  the  oilier 
department!?,  but  get  as  many  neat  pieces  as 
you  can.  Return  bones  to  pot  and  boil  at 
least  45  minutes  longer.  If  it  looks  as  if  you 
would  have  more  than  a  quart  of  broth  when 
finished,  remove  the  lid  so  that  evaporation 
can  reduce  the  quantity.  Strain  broth,  and 
when  cold,  skim  off  fat  from  top. 

Cut  1  pound  precooked  ham  into  cubes 
about  3^  inch  square.  You  can  buy  cold 
boiled  ham  for  this,  or  you  can  boil  the  ham 
yourself.  Cut  20  to  25  water  chestnuts  into 
thin  slices.  If  you  can't  get  water  chestnuts, 
blanch  1  cup  almonds,  cut  into  slivers  the 
long  way,  and  cook  in  butter  or  margarine 
until  delicately  bro^vned. 

Now  for  the  sauce,  which  is  very  important 
to  this  dish.  Delicately  brown  2  minced 
cloves  garlic  in  2  tablespoons  butter  or  mar- 
garine, add  3  cups  chicken  broth,  2  cups  top 
milk,  2  tablespoons  catchup,  teaspoon 
saffron,  1  teaspoon  mono  sodium  glutamate 
(I'm  going  to  stop  calling  that  "gourmet 
powder,"  or  any  other  fancy  name),  3^  tea- 
spoon sugar  and  yg  teaspoon  cayenne  or 
Nepaul  pepper.  (Saffron  imparts  a  delicate 
but  delightful  taste  and  a  lovely  yellow  color 
to  the  sauce,  but  it  really  isn't  essential,  so 
don't  worry  if  you  can't  get  it.  Try,  how- 
ever, because  it's  a  good  thing  to  have  on 
your  shelf.)  Bring  mixture  to  a  boil.  Skin  4 
tomatoes,  remove  seeds  and  watery  pulp 
and  cut  them  into  small  pieces.  Add  tomatoes 
and  stir  in  10  tablespoons  cornstarch  mixed 
with  cup  milk.  If  you  like,  mix  cornstarch 
with  J4  sherry  instead  of  milk.  Stir  con- 
stantly until  mixture  boils.  It  will  be  quite 
thick.  Taste  sauce  for  seasoning.  It  may  need 
a  little  more  salt  and  a  pinch  more  of  sugar. 

In  a  large  casserole  or  individual  baking 
dishes,  put  a  layer  of  chicken  slices,  a  layer 
of  ham  cubes,  a  layer  of  water  chestnuts  or 
toasted  almonds  and  a  layer  of  sauce.  Repeat 
these  layers  until  casserole  or  baking  dishes 
are  full,  finishing  with  the  sauce.  I  always 
put  the  scrappy  pieces  of  chicken  in  the  bot- 
tom and  save  the  best-looking  ones  for  the 
top.  All  this  can  be  done  the  day  before  the 
parly.  The  job  is  finished  except  for  a  border 
of  cooked  peas  and  a  good  heating  in  the 
oven  before  serving. 

The  peas  should  be  cooked  as  nearly  the 
last  minute  as  you  can  manage — that  is,  the 
last  minute  before  guests  arrive.  Put  /'2  cup 
chicken  broth  in  top  of  double  boiler  over 
direct  heat,  and  when  it  reaches  the  boiling 
point  add  2  cups  frozen  peas — about  I 
package  — or  2  cups  fresh  peas,  place  top  of 
double  boiler  over  boiling  water  and  cook 
imtil  peas  are  tender — 11  or  12  minutes. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  an  excellent  method  for 
cooking  peas,  f  think.  It  makes  them  puffy 
and  it  eliminates  the  danger  of  burning, 
which  is  something  of  a  menace  when  it 
conies  to  cooking  this  vegetable.  If  you  have 
never  burned  a  pot  of  peas  you're  a  better 


"Why  can' I  you  be  late  Jar  dinner  like  other  men?'''' 


never  go  back  to 
ordi'narij  paper  towels! 


Yes,  Onliwon  Towels 
make  all  others  seem  old-fashioned 


You'll  say  that,  too  .  .  .  once  you  see  how  Onliwon  Towels  make  short  work 
of  jobs  ordinary  paper  towels  can't  do.  They  work  in  soapy  water — even 
with  scouring  powder!  Use  them  for  washing  dishes,  scrubbing  pans,  tubs, 
sinks.  They're  super-strong  —  won't  fall  apart  when  "  Footprints, 
finger-marks  and  spills  wipe  up  in  a  flash  with  this  big,  double-size  towel. 
Use  them  on  windows  and  glassware  .  .  .  they  leave  no  lint. 

Convenient,  too !  With  only  one  hand  you  take  a  towel  from  the  beautiful 
Onliwon  Holder  —  all  cut  and  ready  for  use. 

Try  Onliwon  Towels  .  .  .  and  you'll  never  be  without  them. 

Get  Onliwon  Towels  and  Onliwon  Holders  ai  Your  Grocer's 


If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you 
right  away,  use  the  coupon  below. 
The  big  package  of  folded  Onliwon 
Household  Towels  equals  two  rolls 
of  ordinary  paper  towels  .  .  .  saves 


you  money.  The  gay  red,  green  or 
ivory  Onliwon  Plastic  Holders  will 
dress  up  your  kitchen,  bath  and 
laundry.  A.P.W.  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
6  Bridge  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


[a.  P.  W.  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
6  Bridge  Street,  Albany  1,  N.Y. 


□  Send  postpaid  1  Onliwon  Holder  and  a  paclcage  of  Onliwon  ■ 
Towels.    I  enclose  60c.  | 

□  Send  postpaid  1  Onliwon  Holder.  I  enclose  30c.  | 
Make  my  holder  (  )  red  (  )  green  (  )  ivory  i 
Offer  good  in  continental  U.  S.  only;  expires  Sept.  30,  1949  . 

Name   ' 

Address   | 

City  


State.. 
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ZESTY  SWIFT'S  PREMIUM— THE  BACON  AMERICA  LIKES  BEST— sparks 
the  brighter  breakfasts  that  help  make  the  day's  work  easy.  It's 
rich  —  very  rich  —  in  food  energy.  And  it's  gloriously  rich  in 
flavor.  Swift's  Premium,  you  know,  is  the  bacon 
^  with  the  sweet  smoke  taste  .  .  . 


famed  for  mildness  j'et  full  of 
zest.  No  other  bacon  has  that 
special  flavor,  and  no  other 
even  approaches  Swift's 
Premium  in  popularity. 


COOKING  IT  RIGHT  IS  MIGHTY  EASY:    PlaCC  slicCS  of  Swift's 

Premium  Bacon  in  cold  frying  pan.  Do  not  overcrowd. 
Cook  slowly,  turning  to  cook  evenly.  Drain  on  absorbent 
paper.  For  crisp  bacon,  pour  off  fat  as  it  accumulates.. 


7}^e  Boco*f  m'fA  /Ae  st^ee/  smoA:e  fas/e/ 


man  lliaii  I  urn.  \\  licii  peas  arc  U'ikIit.  stir 
ill  1  leas|)<M>ii  coirislarrli  mixed  «illi  a  little 
«aler.  hriiifr  to  a  lioil,  antl  spoon  tlie  peas 
in  a  lioriler  around  llie  rim  of  the  casserole  or 
individual  liakiii!:  dishes. 

Now  vou  can  forfjcl  the  whole  deal  until 
von  come  into  the  kitchen  to  arranfje  your 
sala«l.  Al  lhal  time  put  the  <-liickeii  supreme 
in  a  nuxlerate  oven — 350°  F.  — and  hy  tlie 
lime  you've  (inished  eating  the  salad,  it  will 
he  ready  to  serve.  If  you're  usinp  individual 
hakiiif:  dishes  ihey'H  nee<l  a  shorter  heating 
perio<l  than  a  large  casserole,  naturally,  so 
if  yon  find  the  salad  course  hecominj;  too 
merry  and  lenglhy  yon  may  want  to  turn  off 
the  heal  a  little  sooner.  The  oven  will  re- 
tain enough  heal  to  keep  them  piping  hot. 

EGGPLANT  RELISH 

Put  .3  tahlespoons  salad  oil  in  a  skillet,  add 
2  cloves  minced  garlic,  1  cup  finely  chopped 
onion,  and  cook  to  a  golden  hrown.  Add  2 
cups  eggplant  cut  into  tiny  cuhes,  .S  whole 
pimienlos  cut  into  small  chunks,  2  tahle- 
spoons lemon  juice,  2  tahlespoons  catchup, 
2  teaspoons  salt,  \'2  teaspoon  freshly  ground 
pepper,  Yi  teaspoon  paprika,  Y2  teaspoon 
dried  tarragon  or  2  teaspoons  chopped  fresh 
tari-agon,  1  teafipoon  prepared  horse-radish 
and  1  teaspoon  sugar. 

Cook,  stirring  often,  until  eggplant  is 
tender  but  not  mushy.  Make  the  relish  a 
day  or  even  two  days  in  advance  and  reheat 
hefore  serving — and  do  try  it  sometime  with 
boiled  beef. 

HERB-BUTTERED  BREAD 

This  is  a  perfect  meal  for  a  loaf  of  herb- 
buttered  bread,  and  we'll  cut  the  loaf  so  that 
it  can  be  torn  apart  in  sticklike  chunks, 
which  will  be  handy  for  mopping  up  the  de- 
licious sauce  of  the  chicken  supreme.  That 
thing  of  not  wasting  a  drop  of  sauce  is  a 
French  habit  which  I  strongly  endorse. 

In  making  herb  butter,  there  shoidd  al- 
ways be  some  fresh  herbs,  even  if  they  have 
to  l)e  supplemented  with  dried  ones,  so  Pm 
going  to  suggest  parsley,  chives  and  sweet 
basil  in  this  recipe.  All  of  ns  can  get  parsley 
with  no  trouble  at  all;  most  of  us  can  get 
chives,  and  if  not,  we  can  substitute  the 
delicate  green  tops  of  small  scallions;  and  if 
fresh  sweet  basil  isn't  available,  the  dried 
will  do  verv  well  in  this  company. 

To  )3  pound  sweet  butter — you  can  use 
salt  butter,  but  it  reallv  should  be  sweet — 
add  1  tablespoon  finely  chopped  parsley,  1 
heaping  tablespoon  finely  chopped  chives  or 
onion  lops,  1  scant  tablespoon  finely  chopped 
fresh  sweet  basil  or  '  2  teaspoon  dried  sweet 
basil,  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice.  Cream 
until  soft  and  thoroughly  blended. 

Remove  crusts  from  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
cut  l>read  into  thick  slices,  almost  but  not 
quite  through  the  bottom.  Spread  each  slice 
generously  with  the  herb  butler  on  both  sides, 
press  back  into  loaf  form,  and  cut  again 
through  the  middle  the  long  way,  being 
careful  not  to  cut  through  the  bottom.  Wrap 
the  loaf  well  in  two  thicknesses  of  brown 
paper  and  tie  it  with  twine  so  that  it  will  be 
airtight.  If  vou  do  this  the  <lay  before,  keep 


it  in  the  refrigerator  so  that  the  butter  will 
remain  fresh.  As  you  know,  sweet  butler 
turns  very  quickly. 

\S  hen  you  are  readv  to  serve  the  salad, 
stick  the  brea<l  in  the  oven  with  the  chicken 
supreme.  It  will  he  hot  when  you  unwrap 
it,  and  if  there's  any  left  when  the  meal  is 
over,  Pll  be  surprised. 

LEMON  SOUFFLli 

This  recipe  will  fill  a  2-<]uart  baking  dish, 
which  can  be  glass,  earthenware,  copper  or 
what  have  you.  Sift  togelhfr  2}^  cups  sugar, 
5  tablespoons  flour  and  teaspoon  salt.  Add 
.5  tablespoons  softened  butler  or  margarine, 
an«l  cream  until J>lended.  Beat  6  egg  yolks 
iinlil  light,  add  2  cups  milk,  mix  with  sugar 
and  flour  and  bleixl  in  cup  lemon  jui<-e  and 
grated  rind  of  .3  lemons.  Beat  Oegg  whites  un- 
til stiff,  fold  them  into  mixture  and  add  I  cup 
chopped  dales  and  %  cup  broken  nut  meats. 
Pour  into  lightly  buttered  baking  <lish,  set  in 
pan  of  hot  water  and  hake  in  preheated 
moderately  slow  oven — 325°  F. — 50  minutes. 

The  souffle  will  rise  some  during  baking, 
but  don't  expect  it  to  rise  high  above  the  rim 
of  the  dish  as  some  souffles  will  do.  When 
done,  the  top  half  will  have  a  lluffv  cakelike 
consistency  and  the  boltoin  will  be  a  gooey 
lemon  sauce  with  the  dates  and  nuts  swim- 
ming around  in  it.  Let  it  cool  and  put  it  in 
the  refrigerator  an  hour  or  so  before  serving 
time.  And  do  try  it  hot  sometime  when  your 
convenience  needn't  be  so  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

Service.  This  meal  is  so  perfect  for  buffet 
service  that  Pm  not  going  to  waste  words  on 
how  it  could  be  served  at  the  table,  although 
it  most  certainly  can  be  served  that  way  if 
you  like.  What  I  do  want  to  suggest  is  that 
you  try  serving  half  of  it  outdoors  and  half 
indoors.  That  program  will  provide  variety 
of  setting  and  it's  so  easy  on  the  hostess,  I 
think.  If  the  salad  is  eaten  on  the  terrace  or 
the  lawn,  you  won't  be  missed  while  you  slip 
away  to  get  the  hot  food  set  out  on  a  table 
in  the  dining  room  or  living  room.  And  the 
remains  of  the  first  course  can  be  removed  by 
you,  or  your  helper,  if  you're  lucky  enough  to 
have  one.  behind  the  scenes.  The  fewer  ob- 
vious mechanics  involved  in  serving  a  meal, 
the  better — and  this  one  deserves  a  blue  rib- 
bon. 

Whether  or  not  you  use  individual  baking 
dishes  for  the  chicken  supreme,  the  main 
course  needs  only  one  plate.  The  eggplant 
relish  can  be  served  in  butter  chips  or  any 
quite  small  dishes,  or  it  can  be  put  directly 
on  the  plate  beside  the  chicken,  and  there  will 
be  plenty  of  room  left  for  the  bread.  If  you 
bake  the  lemon  souffle  in  a  glass  dish,  you 
can  make  it  look  very  pretty  by  wrapping  a 
brightly  colored  napkin  around  the  dish. 
Fold  the  napkin  on  the  bias  into  a  band  a 
little  wider  than  the  baking  dish  is  high,  pull 
it  around  tightly,  letting  it  extend  slightly 
above  the  rim  of  the  dish,  and  pin  it  in  place. 
Probably  you've  been  doing  this  for  years, 
but  anyhow  it's  a  good  stunt  and  the  napkin 
does  double  duty  as  decoration  and  insula- 
tor. Enough  said — I'm  off. 
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didn't  know  what  a  real  treasure  was,  that 
she  had  powers  of  discrimination  beyond 
others'.  Of  course  she  didn't  say  that,  but 
that  was  what  went  on  in  her  young  mind. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  her  real  aloofness,  for 
up  to  that  time  she  had  been  part  of  the 
family,  even  if  she  couldn't  see  a  joke. 

If  Peter  ate  his  bread  into  a  shajx;  like  a 
giraffe,  and  called  the  family  to  see,  she  sat 
eating  neatly  and  thought  he  was  silly.  And 
when  her  mother  said,  "Cood  heavens! 
Don't  let  him  get  that  red  apple  in  the  top 
of  our  tree!"  she  gazed  at  them  lx)th  as  if 
they  were  t<K)  young  to  notice. 

Peter  was  a  charmer  from  babyho<xl. 
"Mummy,  you're  pretty.  You're  pretty  as 
Habar!"  he  would  s;iy.  llabar  was  his  toy 
(•l(  |)haril  that  he  always  took  to  twd. 

"All,  and  you  have  eyes  as  blue  as  Ciam- 
my's!  You  little  philanderer!"  his  mother 


would  say,  swooping  him  up  with  laughter 
and  swinging  him  to  where  he  could  look 
into  the  blue  eyes  of  Gammy,  the  pig  that 
was  his  penny  bank.  And  they  would  both 
giggle. 

It  wasn't  that  Eliza  didn't  think  her 
mother  pretty,  but  she  could  not  make  pretty 
speeches,  and  she  didn't  see  why  her  mother 
was  pleased  at  being  told  she  Uwked  like  an 
elephant.  She  thought  her  mother  was  like  a 
buttercup,  but  she  never  said  so.  She  was 
hurt  by  not  being  able  to  say  it  and  at  the 
same  time  i)r()ud  that  she  knew  more  what 
prettiness  was  than  Peter  did. 

It  was  that  pridi'  that  was  lx)th  her  de- 
fense and  her  undoing,  for  it  grew  on  lier  in  a 
secret  way  and  iK'came  bigger  than  her  love. 
She  wanted  to  Ix;  loved,  but  there  was  no 
a>inpromise  in  her.  Cajolery,  (lattery  were 
not  for  her.  She  knew  early  that  she  was  dif- 


erent,  and  she  hugged  her  difference  and 
ncreased  it  in  a  thousand  small  ways.  But 
vhen  Peter  flew  to  his  mother's  arms  or 
:limbed  on  his  father's  shoulders  or  gave  his 
)reathless  accounts  of  his  daily  adventures, 
he  knew  what  envy  was.  Yet  when  her 
nother  said,  "And  what  have  you  been  do- 
ng  all  day,  darling?"  she  would  say,  "Oh, 
lothing." 

Her  mother  certainly  tried.  She  had  par- 
ies for  Eliza,  she  tried  to  play  games  with 
ler,  she  used  her  very  considerable  charm  to 
harm  her  daughter.  She  made  her  little  gray 
)inafores  to  match  her  eyes,  she  praised  her 
)apers  from  school,  she  tried  to  tease  her 
ovingly.  But  with  Peter  she  laughed  aloud 
ind  did  all  sorts  of  nonsensical  things.  It  was 
his  easy,  natural  laughter  that  made  Eliza 
eel  she  wasn't  loved  as  much  as  Peter. 

When  she  was  eight  she  told  her  mother 
he  didn't  want  a  party  that  year. 

"But  what  do  you  want  to  do,  darling?" 
ler  mother  asked  anxiously. 

"I  want  to  go  to  the  graveyard,"  Eliza 
aid. 

"The  graveyard?"  her  mother  exclaimed. 
'Good  heavens,  Eliza — what  for?" 

"I  want  to  look  at  the  names  by  myself." 

Her  mother  gave  her  an  odd  look,  but  she 
aid,  "Well,  it's  cheaper  than  a  party,"  and 
vhen  the  day  came  she  took  Eliza  to  the 
ittle  old  cemetery  in  the  Episcopal  church- 
'ard,  sat  on  a  bench  by  the  gate  and  left  her 
here  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  And  Eliza,  as 
oon  as  she  cast  off  the  uncomfortable  sense 
!>{  her  mother  sitting  there  waiting,  and 
naybe  laughing  at  her,  wandered  among  the 
tones  blissfully.  She'  ^^^^^^^^ 
vasn't  morbid  and  didn't  ■■i^^^^M 
hink  at  all  about  the 
leople's  bones  whitening 
mder  the  ground.  She 
vas  perfectly  truthful 
vhen  she  said  she  wanted 
o  look  at  the  names.  It 


^  A  man  who 

^  his  ancestors 
he  belongs  to  a 
oiT  dead  than  ai 
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of  nature.  Not  mountains,  not  the  sea,  not 
great  rocks  or  giant  trees,  but  a  leaf  floating 
on  the  water,  a  single  violet  come  on  sud- 
denly, the  face  of  a  Johnny-jump-up,  dusk 
falling  and  closing  in  and  in  till  she  was  alone, 
little  and  yet  powerful  in  the  middle  of  it. 
She  had  a  dress  of  dotted  Swiss  and  she  took 
a  sensuous  delight  in  wearing  it  and  feeling 
those  tiny  little  dots  all  over  its  crispness. 
She  learned  to  make  very  small  letters  and 
she  was  proud  of  her  writing.  She  loved  the 
little  notebooks  that  she  filled  with  micro- 
scopic drawings  and  in  which  she  sometimes 
copied  poems  in  a  space  to6  small  for  imagin- 
ing. She  often  found  a  perfect  pebble,  pure 
white  or  perhaps  with  streaks  of  pink,  and 
these  she  would  carry  in  her  pocket  like  talis- 


Her  mother  and  father  tried,  they  really 
tried  to  make  her  happy,  to  include  her  in 
their  fun.  Often  they  talked  about  her  when 
they  were  alone,  worried  about  her. 

"I  know,  John— I  know,"  her  mother 
would  say.  "I  keep  telling  myself  that  I 
mustn't  try  to  make  her  personality  over. 
But  she  breaks  my  heart— really  she  does, 
John.  She  doesn't  have  any  fun.  But  I  can't 
make  her  friendships  for  her— I  can't  make 
anyone  like  her.  She  has  to  do  part  of  it.  It 
isn't  that  we  don't  make  youngsters  wel- 
come— you  know  we  do.  Heavens,  the  place 
is  always  a  bedlam  with  Peter's  gang  here— 
but  no  one  comes  to  see  Eliza,  no  one  at  all." 

"She'll  have  to  work  it  out  for  herself," 
John  Beck  said.  "It's  too  bad,  but  I  don't 
just  see  what  we  can  do.  Any  more  than  we 

  have  done.  She's  at  the 

stage  where  she  thinks 
she  knows  a  lot  more  than 


vas  the  carving  of  letters  ^^^^^^^^ 
ind  sometimes  the  little 
lowers  or  lambs  or  angels  on  the  stones 
hat  entranced  her. 

When  she  joined  her  mother,  Mrs.  Beck 
aid,  as  if  she  could  hardly  keep  from  laugh- 
ng  and  yet  as  if  she  loved  Eliza  tenderly, 
'Well,  have  fun,  darling?" 

"Yes."  Eliza  said. 
1  That  night  Eliza  got  up  to  go  to  the  bath- 
oom  and  on  the  way  she  heard  her  mother 
ay,  "You'll  never,  never  believe  how  I  spent 
he  afternoon!"  She  didn't  hear  any  more 
;xcept  laughter.  She  could  hear  her  father's 
hout  above  everybody's. 

/  hale  you.  I  just  hate  you,  Eliza  said  to  her- 
elf  in  bed.  It  was  love  she  felt,  really,  and 
oneliness.  But  she  didn't  know  how  to  show 
ler  love  and  so  she  went  into  her  fortress  of 
)ride  in  her  difference  and  stayed  there. 

For  all  that  other  children  admired  her 
ind  even  tried  to  imitate  her,  she  had  few 
riends.  She  didn't  speak  the  language  of 
hildhood.  She  was  at  the  head  of  her  class, 
md  without  great  effort,  but  children  bored 
ler  and  they  knew  this  and  gradually  left  her 
done. 

3nce  she  planned  a  beautiful  valentine  for 
ler  mother  and  spent  hours  making  it.  Then 
m  Valentine's  Day,  Peter  left  a  comic  valen- 
ine  on  his  mother's  plate,  a  picture  of  a 
pinsterish  schoolma'am  and  a  priggish  little 
x)y  saying  "I'm  teacher's  pet."  He  had 
)rinted  on  the  bottom  "Guess  Who?"  and 
lis  mother  kissed  the  top  of  his  hair  and  said, 
'My  pet  never  had  that  clean  a  face!"  And 
iliza  left  the  beautiful  valentine  with  the 
ace  paper  and  ribbon  in  her  desk  drawer  and 
lever  put  it  in  the  mailbox  as  she  had  in- 
ended.  It  was  too  plain  that  her  mother  had 
oved  that  awful  valentine  of  Peter's,  and  if 
.0,  she  couldn't  possibly  like  the  one  Eliza 
lad  made.  They  were  not  of  the  same  world. 
'My  pet,"  her  mother  had  said,  in  her  care- 
ess  loving  voice.  And  he  was,  Eliza  knew,  her 
yet. 

So  she  had  to  build  up  her  own  inner  pleas- 
ires,  and  she  did.  She  loved  words  and 
phrases.  Not  the  epic  poem,  not  the  great, 
he  spectacular.  No,  never  those,  but  the 
perfect  word,  the  small  lyric  poem,  any  small 
)ithy  bit  of  wisdom.  And  she  loved  the  world 


boasts  about  ,         ,  ,,, 

c-onfesses  that       ^e    do-she  11  OUtgrow 
family  better  that, 
ve.  "I  wouldn't  be  surprised 

—OSCAR  WILDE.  if  she  did  know  a  lot  more 
^^^^^^^^^  than  we  do.  Sometimes  she 
^^^^^^^^^  looks  as  if  she  knew  every- 
thing. ...  I  want  her  smart 
— or  I  guess  I  do — but  I  want  her  happy  more 
than  anything." 

"Maybe  she's  happy  in  her  own  way.  I'll 
admit  it  doesn't  show  much,  but  maybe  she 
is.  Don't  know  how  we  got  a  kid  with  such  an 
I.Q.  anyway!" 

He  grinned  at  her,  trying  to  comfort  her, 
but  he  was  troubled  over  Eliza  too.  He  loved 
her,  but  he  couldn't  get  close  to  her.  He  could 
take  Peter  to  a  ball  game,  joke  with  him 
about  a  thousand  things,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  at  all  that  you  could  do  with 
Eliza  that  would  give  her  pleasure.  At  night 
she  always  said  she  had  to  study,  though  she 
didn't,  and  they  knew  she  didn't.  She  would 
go  up  to  her  room  and  make  pictures  in  her 
notebooks,  or  read,  living  as  best  she  could 
in  her  secret  little  world. 

She  never  knew  of  how  her  mother  said 
sadly  to  her  father,  "Somewhere  I've  done 
something  wrong.  She  tells  me  nothing — 
absolutely  nothing.  I  haven't  the  slightest 
idea  what  she's  thinking." 

"Probably  just  as  well,"  John  Beck  said 
dryly. 

"But  why?  Why  is  she  like  this?  You'd 
think  we  didn't  love  her— that  we'd  been 
cruel  to  her  or  something." 

"Well,  we  haven't,"  he  said.  "Put  it  down 
to  growing  pains." 

"But  how  did  she  get  like  this?  I  can't 
stand  it— I  really  can't,  John." 

"Maybe  we  ought  to  send  her  away  to 
school." 

"Oh,  no — then  she  could  say  we  were 
cruel.  No,  I  couldn't  do  that." 

But  the  next  week  she  did  ask  Eliza  if  she 
wouldn't  like  to  go  to  camp.  "You  don't 
have  to,  you  know,"  she  said  lightly.  "I  just 
thought  maybe  you'd  think  it  was  fun." 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  camp,"  Eliza 
said.  Her  voice  left  no  room  for  argument. 

Nor  did  Eliza  see  her  mother  sitting  with 
Miss  Murdy,  the  guidance  teacher,  one  day. 
Miss  Murdy  said,  "I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  Eliza,  Mrs.  Beck." 

Mrs.  Beck  sighed  and  said,  "Yes,  I  ex- 
pected so.  But  it  won't  do  any  good,  I'm 
afraid.  Miss  Murdy." 

"Then  you  realize  there  is  a  problem?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  realize  it,"  Mrs.  Beck  said. 
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of  ways,  iry  t  shortcake 

Ham  and  tSS  ,        -ir.  minutes  or  untu 

bake  about  lb  ™'      cepan;  stir 
,   for  12  biscuits  ,  _„  Pnt.  soup  m  sauceiJ  ^ 

Biscuit  wl  cre.tr. 

Vz  cup  milk 

3/.  cup  aiced  cooked  h  ^^^^^^ 
Vz  diced  pimiento  yop 
3  hard-cooked  eggs 


;    450°  F  (hot).  Ron 
Heat  oven  to  ^50       \  2-inch 

Sue?.  Plact'orUng  sheet; 


bake  about  15  f^^^^^^n;  stir 

iSr'a  few  xnmutes. 

Splitbiscuits  and  pour  abou  /3^0^ 
creamed  ham  and  eggs  °  a 


. .  .  AND  FOR  THE  FINEST  TOMATO  SAUCE  YOU 
EVER  TASTED,  USE  CAMPBELL'S  TOMATO  SOUP 


Delicious  in  cooking...  f) 

Whenever  the  recip\^^|)giS 

Try  the  recipe  at  the  rign 
Delicious  as  a  pour-on 

sauce .  •  •  , 

Just  open  a  ^an  «-amp 
Tomato  Soup>eat,^  a  ^^^^P^^ 


GriHed  Cheese  and  Tomato 
Sandwiches 

6  slices  bread 

f;;LundArericanCheese.sHced 
Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

^^C^utbacorsuS^n 

toasted  side  of  brea^^^,^,^p,,„s 
slices  of  cheese,  ^  ^^^^^ 
tomato  soup  (just  ,f.giices 
from  the  can),  and  /  '^ 
^^^^-^IrcCet  melt  Makes 
^e^'^pentce^^^ndwiches. 

for  your  recipe  file 
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Drink  a  refreshing  glass  of 
Mott's  Apple  Juice  . . . 


Spoon  up  that  fresh  deliciousness  of 
Mott's  Apple  Sauce  .  .  . 


 1-  


Spread  the  bread  thick  with  luscious 
Mott's  Jellies  . . . 


Toss  your  salads  with  grand 
and  mellow  Mott's  Vinegars. 


V  {/  /$  GuoronleKiby'^ 

^  ^l]Ood  Housekeeping  J  (^^^  ^ 

MOTTS 

APPLE  PRODUCTS 


A  PARTY- DAY  SET 

t  an  everyday  pricel 


^1^/  All  of  Salem's  beautiful  patterns 
are  digb  in  equality  yet  moderate  in 
price.  See  tkem  at  your  favorite  store. 

Send  106  to  Dept.  D  for  attractive  brochure. 
rJ'itnettcan  Qf'nneueaie  Q'/'i/tHc/ton 

THE  HaLEM  china  CO. 

SALEM,  OHIO 


ELECTRIC 
MIXER! 

ONE  of  the  best-known  makes  in 
the  country,  this  Mixer  is  com- 
plete with  base,  upright  and  motor, 
two  beaters,  two  mixing  bcjwls,  re- 
volving platform,  juice  extractor 
b<jwl,  spout  and  reamer.  It  has  fifteen 
speeds  with  full  power  on  each. 

Send  sixteen  2-year  Incites'  Home 
Journal  subscriptions  sold  at  the 
L'.  S.  price  of  S5.00  each  or  eight  2- 
year  subscriptions  for  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  sold  at  the  L'.  S.  price  of 
SlO.(K)  each  (Subs  may  be  new  or  renewal) 
and  we  will  senti  you  the  mixer,  all  charges 
prepaid.  Your  own  subscriptions  or  sub- 
scriptions sold  at  the  Special  C/ift  I'rices 
will  not  count.  No  Mixers  may  be  sold  for 
cash.  Mixer  sent  in  (J.  S.  only,  and  offer 
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go(jd  until  August  31,  19-^9.  Write  sub- 
scribers' names  and  a<ldresses  on  plain 
paper,  with  your  own.  Then  mail  with 
check  or  money  order  in  full  am(jun(  to 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 
907  Indapendanc*  Square,  Ptiiladalptila  9,  Pa. 


"That's  half  of  it,  then,"  Miss  Murdy 
said.  "It's  not  her  work,  of  course.  Siie  learns 
so  easily  that  I  think  she  is  often  bored." 

"I  know  exactly  what  Eliza  is  like,  Miss 
Murdy.  I  know  she's  asocial— I  know  how 
hard  our  system  is  on  asocial  children.  Nor- 
malcy in  that  respect  seems  to  be  put  far 
ahead  of  intellectual  progress.  But  I  can't 
help  you,  because  I  have  already  tried  to  the 
utmost  of  my  powers  and  failed." 

"You  look  like  a  normal  social  being," 
Miss  Murdy  said. 

"  Oh,  I  am.  Perfectly  normal.  And  so  is  my 
husband.  We  love  people,  and  fun.  But  Eliza 
doesn't— and  won't.  That  seems  all  there  is 
to  it.  I'm  sorry." 

"Why  don't  you  send  her  to  camp?  Girls 
like  camp  in  spite  of  themselves,  once  they 
get  there." 

"Camp?  Do  you  think  I  haven't  sug- 
gested camp,  Miss  Murdy?  No  camp— no 
Sunday  school — no  parties — no  friends  at 
all.  .  .  .  And  I  do  assure  you  I  make  friends 
welcome  in  my  house.  .  .  .  Please,  Miss 
Murdy,  let's  just  skip  it,  shall  we?  I'm  en- 
tirely on  your  side,  but  I  can't  do  anything 
about  it.  I've  been  trying  for  thirteen  years." 

"It's  a  pity,"  Miss  Murdy  said  slowly. 
"She  has  such  a  fine  mind.  She's  very  tal- 
ented at  drawing." 

"I  know.  I  know.  .  .  .  But  she's  not  even 
interested  in  boys.  She's  self-sufficient — and  a 
girl  of  thirteen  who's  self-sufficient  is  a 
frightening  creature.  I'm  afraid  of  her.  .  .  . 
And  Peter  is  so  completely  gregarious  that  it 
makes  it  all  the  more  frightening.  It's  as  if 
we  loved  Peter  more,  because  we  understand 
him — but  we  don't,  Miss  Murdy.  There's 
nothing  we  wouldn't  do  for  Eliza,  if  she 
would  let  us." 

"I  understand,"  Miss  Murdy  said.  "I 
understand  better  perhaps  tlian  you  imagine. 
When  Ehza  looks  at  me,  I  feel  like  an  igno- 
rant child— though  I'm  not,  you  know.  And 
yet— and  yet,  I  feel  forever  compelled  to  try 
to  reach  her,  to  try  to  be  her  friend.  She 
won't  let  me  and  it's  become  something  of  an 
obsession  with  me.  I  like  her,  you  see.  It 
hurts  me,  personally,  to  have  her  reject  me. 
So  if  I,  a  teacher,  can  feel  that  way,  I  can 
imagine  how  much  more  deeply  a  mother 
might  feel  it. ...  I'm  glad  you  came  in,  any- 
way. Perhaps  nature  will  take  care  of  it,  Mrs. 
Beck.  Some  boy  will  come  along  soon  and 
she'll  be  a  child  again.  It  nearly  always  hap- 
pens, whether  we  want  it  to  or  not." 

They  shook  hands  and  parted,  friends  al- 
ready, but  without  any  solution  for  their 
mutual  problem. 

\^HEN  Eliza  was  fourteen,  her  mother  in- 
vited her  Cousin  PeggA'  for  the  summer.  It 
was  not  a  success. 

"Eliza,"  her  mother  said,  "Peggy's  your 
guest.  You  can't  push  her  off  on  Peter  all  the 
time." 

"Oh,  she  doesn't  mind.  And  I  didn't  in- 
vite her,"  Eliza  said. 

"But  you're  rude  to  her." 

"She  doesn't  care — she  likes  going  with 
Peter.  I  don't." 

"Well,  you  ought  to.  You'd  think  you 
were  planning  to  be  a  nun,  Eliza.  Why,  when 

I  was  fourteen   "  Then  she  stopped, 

knowing  Eliza  would  only  scorn  her  mother's 
gay,  carefree  life  at  fourteen.  "Even  if  you 
want  to  be  an  artist,  darling,"  she  stumbled 
on,  but  with  more  tenderness,  "you  have  to 
know  people  and  life.  You  really  do,  you 
know.  Even  if  you  just  look  on — well,  you 
must  .w  life,  at  least." 

Eliza  looked  almost  interested.  But  she 
said,  "  I  do  see  it." 

"You  can't,  poring  over  a  book  or  drawing 
all  day.  You  can't,  darling.  You  don't  even 
know  what  Peggy  is  like." 

"  I  do  t(x).  She's  pretty  but  she's  awfully 
stupid.  She  just  likes  to  make  eyes  at  the 
boys— and  they're  stupid  enough  to  think 
it's  cute.  She— she  doesn't  know  anytliirm,." 

"That's  where  you're  wrong.  She  knows 
hf)w,  as  you  s;iid  yourself,  to  make  eyes  at  the 
Ixjys.  And  in  the  long  run,  you'll  find  lliat's 
an  achicvcmenl.  You  see,  darling,  the  world 
is  made  uj)  of  mvn  and  women,  and  s(X)ner  or 
later  you'll  want  to  marry  yourself  and 
you'll  find  that  if  you  don't  so  much  as  learn 
U)  smile  at  a  man,  no  man  will  smile  at  you." 
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CHEESE  FOODS 


SIX 
FLAVORS 
FOR  COOKING,  PARTIES,  LUNCHES,  SNACKS 
a  Kaukauna    Klub   Appetizer  has  a 

tantalizing  taste  appeal  imparted  to 
mellowed  American  Cheddar  by  skillful 
hickory  smoking  and  just  the  right  touch 
of  choice  spices. 

You  will  also  discover  a  thrilling  treat  in; 
a  Kaul<auna  Klub  .  .  .  Original 

•  Kaukauna  Klub. ..Hickory  Smoked 
•  Kaukauna  Klub  .  . .  Port  Wine 
•  Kaukauna  Klub  .  .  .  Carlic 
•  Kaukauna  Klub  ...  Onion 
At  your  favorite  food  store ...  in  the  fomiliar 
stone  crocks  or  links  ...  in  the  refrigerator. 

SOUTH  KAUKAUNA  DAIRY  CO.,  Kaukauna,  Wis. 


PENNANT  BALL- POINT  PEN  rN°2"4''K''G''o'^gCn(i 

I    Fine-writmi::  even  llow-same  as  expi-nsivo  pen.  Stream-  •lllr' 
lined  beautv.  Money-Kai  k  Gnarantee.  Postpaid.i  Nostanipsl. 
NATION-WIDE,  442  N.  Wells  St.,  Dept.  21.  Chicago  10,  Illinois 


paper  napKins 


Less  work,  more  fun  at  picnics,  too! 


/  cuA/v  pots'mPAms  fast 

tVITHOUTAN  OUCH!'- 


"I'll  clean  your  crusty,  messy 
pots  and  pans  quickly,  without 
an  'ouch'!  Yes.  no  'ouch',  be- 
cause I'm  CHORE  GIRL  .  .  . 
the  original  knitted-copper  pot 
cleaner.  I  don't  splinter,  get  in 
your  fingers,  OR  rust,  I'm  10^ 
everywhere." 

CHORE  GIRL 

Metol  Textile  Corp.,  Roselle  12,  N.J. 

In  Canoda :  Hamilton,  Ont. 
n  ^    "GOLDEN  FLEECE  is  bock.  If  your  dealer  soys  'NO" 
#  »     •  send  his  name  and  1  2c  for  one  till  I  see  him."  C.  C. 


SEASON  Use  TRI-OGEN 


World's   Largest  ■  Selling 

3-Way  ROSE 

"GROWers" 

Here's  the  secret  of  fine  Roses.  Simply  keep 
your  pl<iid!<  PII()TK(;TK  I)  iigainM  inncrtg  and 
hliyhtK—ond  keep  Hum  will  FKD!  That's  why 
professional  and  amateur  Hose  garfieners  every- 
where will  tell  yiiu  that  the  easy  way  to  grow 
big  colorful  Ur>ses  is  thi'  Tri-oycn  way. 

TrI-iigin  .l-Way  Sl'KAY  (I)  prnlrrtH  against 
both  chewing  and  sucking  insects,  ("2)  rontroll 
fungus  and  blights  including  black  spot  and 
mildew,  and  Htiviiiliiti'H  plant  growth.  Famous 
balanced  formula  now  also  contains  Ferimite 
(product  of  K.  I.  duPont  Co.).  Oomcs  in  famous 
green  and  reii  "  kits".  "  J-;  "  size  $!  .Il.'>;  olhiTs  $'2.2.')  up. 

Tri-tKjin  J-W'ay  DUST-balanced  in^trtiritle,  ftin» 
ilirliti  ('mil  Htiiiiiiliinl  — with  DOT  added.  For  gar- 
deners who  iiri/ir  lo  diiM.  1  lb.  H.'>c;  5  lb. 

DealiTH  or  direct  nost  paid.  Sen<l  for  frrr  folder 
"lii-autiful  UoHcH  —  tn«'  Kasy  Way."  Kose  Mfg.  (Jo., 
1 1  \2-{,'.)  Ogen  Hldg.,  Ili'acon,  N.  Y.  Write  today.  - 

Tri-iiyi  ii  .1-  Wiiy  Uii«i'  F< )( )  I )  —  Ni>w ! 
f)  llm.  $1.00.  .S.-nHa(i.)nair   Try   il  ! 
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MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 
ST.  PAUL  6,  MINN.  ®1949'3MC0 


WOMEN  WANTED 

Tomen  wanted  to  forward  new  and  renewal  sub- 
•riptions  for  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The  Sat- 
•'day  Evening  Post,  Holiday,  Country  Gentleman, 
ack  and  Jill  and  other  popular  publications, 
arge  commissions.  Write  today  to 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 
U  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania 


Always  Kills  Moths 


APEX 

OTH  CRYSTALS 
(NO  NUGGETS 

69c-$1.33 


APEX 

MOTH  CAKES 
Two  Sizes 

23c  33c 


APEX 

MOTH  VAPORIZER 
lor  large  closets 

79c 
Refills -63c 


/ailPlEX 

in  its  convenient  forms,  not  only  kills 
the  adult  moth  but  also  kills  larvae  .  .  . 
prevents  eggs  from  hatching  .  .  .  there- 
fore it  eliminates  all  possibility  of  moth 
damage.  100%  Paradichlorbenzene. 


Guaranteed  by 
L  Good  Housekeeping  . 


CLEAN  HOME  PRODUCTS,  INC..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


"I'm  not  going  to  ever  mam',"  Eliza  said. 

Mrs.  Beck  gave  up.  But  she  did  give  a 
stem,  backward-flimg,  "You  split  an  infini- 
tive, darling." 

Eliza  did  envy  Pegg\'*s  popularity,  but  she 
would  have  died  rather  than  admit  it. 

She  was  forever  stumbling  against  laugh- 
ter, being  bruised  by  it,  retreating,  building 
up  defenses.  She  drew,  she  made  her  little 
poems.  She  discovered  the  Japanese  hokku 
and  the  tanka. 

"Darling,  did;vOT/  write  this?"  her  mother 
said. 

"Oh,  gray  mole  creeping 
At  I  be  roots  of  the  green  grass. 
Safe  in  your  long  room 
Thai  is  black  and  warm  and  still: 
I  would  I  tcere  a  gray  mole." 

Her  mother  read  it  out  loud.  "Why,  it's 
lovely!"  she  said.  "Sad.  but  it's  lovely!  But 
do  you  really  wish  you  were  a  mole,  honey?  " 

Eliza  reached  for  the  paper  with  trembling 
fingers.  "At  least  moles  can  be  private." 

Her  mother  reached  out  and  put  a  hand 
on  her  hair.  "Oh,  my  darling  little  mole!" 
she  said  gently,  but  there  was  laughter  in  her 
voice  and  Eliza  could  not  bear  it.  She  locked 
the  drawers  of  her  desk  after  that. 

The  time  came  for  the  senior  dance,  the 
school  picnic  of  her  last  year  in  high  school. 

"But,  Eliza,  you  ought  to  go,"  her  mother 
said.  "You're  special  in  your  class  with  the 
awards  and  evervlhing.  You  don't  want 
them  to  think  you're  a  little  snob,  do  you?" 

"  I  don't  care  what  they  think,"  Eliza  said. 


^  e  see  our  old  age  coming — on 
the  faces  of  our  friends  MARY  lAFON. 


"You  ought  to  care.  At  least,  you  might 
go  to  the  dance  for  a  little  while." 

"Why?"  Eliza  asked. 

"Why?  Why?  Well,  I'd  at  least  feel  that 
all  the  money  I  spent  for  dancing  lessons 
wasn't  wasted. . . .  And  you  know  the  yellow 
organdy  was  for  the  dance.  You  let  me  get 
it." 

"You  got  it  so  I'd  have  to  go,"  Eliza  said 
truthfully.  "I  told  you  all  the  time  I  didn't 
want  to  go.  Besides,  no  one  would  dance  with 
me  and  you'd  hate  that — you  know  you 
would.  I  don't  care,  but  you'd  hate  it." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  I  would,"  her  mother  said 
tiredly.  "I  suppose  I  would.  But  there'd  be 
plenty  to  dance  with  you  if  you'd  let  your- 
self be  liked.  You — you'll  have  to  learn  some- 
time, darling,  that  you  have  to  give  some- 
thing of  yourself  if  you  want  to  be  liked. 
Maybe  you  think  it  isn't  important  to  be 
liked— but  it  is.  It's  terribly  important." 

"Oh,  mother,  don't  be  so  emotional  about 
it!"  Eliza  said.  "We  just  happen  to  like  dif- 
ferent things.  You  don't  know  how  silly  they 
are  in  East  High.  I — I  just  want  to  be  let 
alone,  that's  all."  There  was  something  young 
in  that  last  cry  and  her  mother  turned  away 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Perhaps  everybody  will,"  she  said.  "I 
could  wish  nothing  worse  for  you,  but  per- 
haps everybody  will." 

They  tried  again  that  summer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beck,  to  make  EUza  a  gift  toward  hap- 
piness. They  told  her  they  were  going  to  let 
her  go  to  art  school.  Her  gray  eyes  widened 
a  little  and  for  a  whole  minute  she  said  noth- 
ing. 

"Isn't  that  what  you  want?"  her  father 
asked  then  uncertainly. 

"  I  wanted  to  go  to  college,"  she  said. 

"College?  But  they  tell  us  you've  got  such 
talent  for  drawing — we  thought  you'd  want 
to  go  on  with  it." 

"I  haven't  got  much  talent,"  Eliza  said. 
"  It's  easy  to  be  good  enough  for  high  school, 
but  that  doesn't  mean  you're  really  good. . . . 
If  it  won't  cost  too  much,  I'd  rather  go  to 
college." 

They  had  counted  so  on  her  joy  and  had 
bent  all  their  efforts  toward  her  acceptance 
in  art  school,  that  now  they  had  some  trouble 
about  arranging  for  her  entrance  into  college, 
but  they  managed  it  at  last. 


Vou  carrl*  make  linens  cosl'less...butyou 
can  make 'them  last  longer! 

^)nE  way  to  beat  the  high  cost  of  linens  is  to  make  the 
ones  you  have  lost  longer!  And  to  generations  of  American 
women  that  means  laundering  with  Clorox!  For  Clorox 
extra-gently  bleaches  white  cottons  and  linens  snowy- 
white  (brightens  fast  colors) ...  if  lessens  rubbing  . . .  saves 
fabrics  ...  lets  costly  linens  last  longer!  And  Clorox  re- 
moves stains,  even  scorch  and  mildew... 
makes  laundry  fresh-smelling,  sanitary!  No 
V  wonder  more  women  use  Clorox  than  any 

\         other  product  of  its  kind! 


Clorox  helps  protect  family  health,  too! 

Elbow  grease  and  good  intentions  aren't 
enough  to  kill  germs.  For  sanitary  cleanli- 
ness, use  Clorox  in  routine 
kitchen  and  bothroom  clean- 
ing. Clorox  not  only  removes 
stains  and  deodorizes,  it  dis-  i^'W^ — 
infects  .  .  .  provides  added  ^ 
^la^     health  protection!  ' 


You  get  these 


with  CLOROX 


Directions 
on  Label 
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GRiATER, 

DISINFECTING  EFFICIENCY 
odded  heahli  protection! 


Clorox  conserves  costly 
liner>s  and  does  a 
better  job  of  disinfect- 
ing because  it's  free 
from  caustic  and  other 
harsh  substances . . . 
made  by  on  exclusive 
formula  protected 
by  U.S. patent! 


CLOROX  ...  AMERICA'S   FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 


FIT 
to  be 
seen 
in*.. 


...this  cloud  wtilte  beauty 
under  stieer  blouses. 
Miss  Swank's  exclusive 
straiglit  plus  bias  design 
molds  to  your  figure— as- 
sures better  fit,  more 
comfort,  smoother  lines. 
Won't  twist,  ride  or  bunch. 
4.00  and  up. 

STYLE  SHOWN  IN  SOn  BUR-MIL 
RAYON  CREPE.  ABOUT  6. 
AT  YOUR  FAVORITE  STORE. 
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MISS  SWANK  INC..112MadlsonAve..NewYorkl6,N.Y. 
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CORNS 

Removed  by  Mosco,  also  Calluses. 
Quick,  easy,  economical.  Just  rub  I 
on.  Jars,  30c,  SOf.  At  your  druggist.  Money  refund- 
ed if  not  satisfied.  Moss  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MOSCO  REMOVER 


the  features 
you  luant... 

in  the  original 
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Insist  on  the  ironing  table 
that's  designed  for  easier  iron- 
ing . . . easy  to  open,  easy  to 
close,  easy  to  adjust  to  just 
your  iieight.  Seven  different 
height  adjustments.  SHORT 
OR  TALL  . . .  RIGHT  HEIGHT 
FOR  ALL ...  reduces  arm- 
strain,  back-strain  and  iron- 
ing fatigue  caused  by  ironing  over  a  table 
that  is  too  low  or  too  high.  And  you'll  find 
other  features  that  MAKE  YOU  \V.\NT  the 
MET-L-TOP:  Easy-operating,  Finger-Tip 
Release  ioT  opening  and  closing  the  table; 
smooth-as-glass,  white-enameled,  venti- 
lated top  that  never  sags  or  buckles  . . . 
fire-proof,  warp-proof  and  crack-proof.  All- 
welded  and  riveted  construction  prevents 
wobble,  squeaks  and  creeping. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  genuine 
G.  P.  &  F.    MET-L-TOP  .  .  .  Adjustable- 
height  model,  S10.9S;  standard  model, <8.95 
Be  sure  to  get  a  MET-L-TOP  pad  and 
cover  jer ...  tailored  to  fit  and  just  tha 
.  — .    right  thickness  and  texture  for 
(C.Pijp    best  results. 


GEUDER,   PAESCHKE    &    FREY  CO. 

Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


^      A  GRAPEFRUIT  TREAT 
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/l(?Mt  it  FLORIDA  COOKBOOK! 
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DELICIOUS...    C^V  EASY... WITH  LUSCIOUS  CANNED 
FLORIDA  GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 


From  Florida,  home  of  golden  sunshine 
and  prize  citrus  fruits,  come  these  deli- 
cious Canned  Grapefruit  Sections— brim- 
ming with  juice,  sunripe  flavor,  and  the 
vitamin  C  you  need  every  day! 


Ready  to  enjoy  just  "as  is."  A  tempting 
treat,  too,  served  with  a  Florida  flourish 
like  this  luscious  Miami  Grapefruit  Mold 
.  .  .  cool  and  shimmering  on  crisp  salad 
greens.  Here's  all  there  is  to  it! 


MIAMI  GRAPEFRUIT  SALAD  MOLD 


2  No.  2  cans  Florida  grapefruit  sections 

Canned  grapefruit  juice 

2  envelopes  unflavored  gelatine 

1^  cup  sugar 

1/,  teaspoon  salt 

.Strawberries,  cream  cheese,  salad  greens 

Drain  grapefruit  sections;  measure  syrup  and  add 
enough  grapefruit  juice  to  make  Wi  cups.  Soften 
gelatine  in  1  cup  of  the  liquid.  Heat  remaining 


liquid.  Add  softened  gelatine,  su^ar,  and  salt;  stir 
until  dissolved.  Chill  until  slightly  thickened.  Fold 
in  2  cups  grapefruit  sections.  Turn  into  1 '4 -quart 
mold,  or  individual  molds;  chill  until  firm.  Unniold 
and  garnish  with  remaining  grapefruit  sections, 
strawberries,  cream  cheese  balls,  and  salad  greens. 
YIELD:  8  to  10  servings. 


FLORIDA  <:ITBUS  COMMISSION 
LAKELAND,  FLOHIDA 


Try  Florida  Canned 
(Jilnis  .Salad,  Too! 

\n  —here's  another  "serve- 
in-a-scfond"  Klori<l:i  treat 
.  .  .  mixed  Morida  \!,Tii\>c- 
fruit  and  orange  sections. 
'Iry  Ihcin  —  today  I 


FROM  A/AW/i£S 
r/f£AS(//?£  C//SS/ 
nr  u/r/i/ru  AA/n 


FLORIDA 
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■'Vou  see?"  Mrs.  Beck  said  sadly  to  her 
husband.  "I  don't  know  what  siie's  thinking 
at  all." 

"Well,  maybe  college  is  the  best  thing 
after  all,"  he  said.  "Maybe  it'll  knock  some 
of  the  nonsense  out  of  her." 

No.  they  didn't  know  what  she  was  think- 
inR. 

The  truth  was  that  she  did  think  she  had 
talent  and  that  she  was  determined  to  be  an 
artist.  But  it  was  like  all  her  treasures:  it 
must  be  kept  absolutely  secret.  She  winced 
away  from  the  thought  of  drawing  in  a  class- 
room, of  exposing  her  treasures  to  the  com- 
ments of  teachers  or  classmates.  All  great 
things,  she  thought,  were  done  in  absolute 
secrecy,  on  one's  own.  Look  at  Van  Gogh!  she 
was  wont  to  think.  He  didn't  have  teachers — 
he  worked  alone  and  suffered  awfully,  but  he 
was  great.  And  she  would  be  great  too. 

So  she  went  to  college.  But  college  didn't 
seem  to  be  the  broadening  experience  her  par- 
ents had  hoped  for.  She  had  already  become 
too  ingrown,  too  secret  in  all  her  approaches, 
too  proud  of  her  own  difference.  It  was  plain 
from  her  looks  that  she  was  somebody,  and 
the  usual  attempts  were  made  to  secure  her 
for  this  sorority  or  that.  But  she  said  flatly 
that  she  didn't  believe  in  sororities  and  so 
she  was  at  last  left  alone.  She  didn't  believe 
in  them.  She  thought  them  childish,  un- 
worthy of  minds  adult  enough  for  college. 
And  yet  she  did  have  some  small  hope  that 
somewhere  in  college  there  might  be  someone 
she  could  talk  to.  But  friendships  rarely  grow 
one-sidedly,  and  Eliza  made  no  effort  at  all 
toward  friendship. 

One  night  a  girl  came  to  her  room  and  said, 
"Look,  how  about  a  double  date?  Sally's 
got  one  of  those  seminar  things  on  at  Prof. 
Debb's— she  said  to  get  you.  He's  Psi  U  and 
really  special!" 

"Oh,  does  being  Psi  U  make  him  special? " 
Eliza  said.  "No,  thanks.  I've  a  paper  to  do." 
And  she  was  so  cool  that  the  girl  didn't  urge 
her. 

But  afterward  Eliza  didn't  write  her  paper. 
She  felt  restless  and  went  out  for  a  long  walk 
alone  in  the  dark  around  the  stadium.  There 
was  a  chill  wind,  but  she  liked  it. 

When  she  went  home  for  vacations  her 
mother  tried  to  get  her  to  tell  about  her 
friends,  her  classes. 

"Oh,  you  know  what  college  is  like, 
mother,"  Eliza  said.  "  It's  just  like  more  high 
school,  really.  No  one  seems  much  more 
grown  up." 

Till  she  was  a  senior  she  was  sent  off  hope- 
fully every  fall,  with  lovely  dance  dresses, 
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soft  gay  sweaters,  a  new  suit.  But  the  la 
fall  Eliza  said: 

"Mother,  there's  no  need  for  party  dress< 
I  just  don't  go  to  parties  much.  You're  was 
ing  money.  .  .  .  I— I  wish  you  wouldn't  ca 
I  don't,  and  you  ought  not  to  either." 

"All  right,"  her  mother  said  without  arg 
ment.  "No  party  dresses." 

It  was  plain  enough  that  the  old  ones  h: 
never  been  worn,  except  one  of  peach  chiffi 
that  had  a  tear  in  the  skirt.  Eliza  explaim 
that  another  girl  had  borrowed  it. 

She  did  work  at  drawing.  She  worked  qui 
systematically.  But  she  joined  no  art  classt 
talked  with  "no  one  about  her  drawing.  SI 
kept  her  work  in  neat  portfolios  and  when  si 
came  home,  packed  them  in  the  bottom  of  h 
trunk  where  no  one  would  come  on  them  u 
expectedly. 

Quite  a  few  people  thought  her  beautifi 
but  that  was  as  far  as  it  went.  Once  a  b( 
from  a  class  of  hers  walked  down  the  hill  wi 
her.  It  was  a  late-fall  afternoon  and  the  leav 
were  drifting  down  over  the  campus  ai 
the  moment  was  full  of  the  special  poignaH' 
of  autumn. 

"They  tell  me  you're  an  awful  touch-rr 
not.  Beck!"  he  said  cheerfully.  "But  wi 
that  Botticelli  look,  or  whatever  it  is,  yi 
ought  to  be  open  to  a  Coke  at  the  Corr 
Store,  seems  as  if.  How  about  it?" 

"No,  thanks — not  today,"  Eliza  said. 

"Why,  this  is  the  very  day!"  he  conti 
dieted  her.  He  had  come  to  the  front  of  t 
dormitory  now  and  he  put  a  hand  on  her  ai 
as  if  to  draw  her  with  him  toward  a  no 
booth  in  the  Corner  Store. 

She  pulled  her  arm  away.  "Don't  be  silly 

He  grinned  at  her,  but  not  so  cheerful 
"Beck,"  he  said,  "a  Coke  is  a  very  harmk 
form  of  propositioning.  It's  my  most  han 
less.  I  wasn't  going  to  lay  a  finger  on  you. 
What  do  you  do  in  your  spare  time?" 

She  turned  angrily  and  went  into  the  dc 
mitory  without  answering  him.  He  went  ( 
whistling,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  ti 
red  died  down  in  her  cheeks.  An  echo  of  ti 
laughter  of  Adams  Street  reached  her  ev< 
here. 

The  boy  always  grinned  at  her  after  th 
when  he  met  her,  and  once  in  class  he  winki 
at  her.  She  disliked  him  intensely,  but  s' 
remembered  the  "Botticelli  look"  all 
same.  He  never  "propositioned"  her  agai 
even  by  so  much  as  a  Coke. 

Then  in  her  senior  year  she  fell  in  love  wi 
a  professor.  He  taught  English  poetry  ai 
he  read  very  well  and  had  a  lean,  disti 
(Continued  on  Page  IIU) 
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By  Elizabeth-Ellen  Lon£ 


In  time  of  trouble  when  I  walk  alone, 
Nobody  caring  where  I  go, or  why. 
No  crust  of  love  to  keep  me,  no 
gnawed  bone 
Of  faith  to  stay  my  hunger  lest  I 
die, 

I  still  have  left  to  me  one  source 
where  I 

Can  turn  for  help,  however  deep  in 
debt 

I  am  already  with  both  ear  and  eye: 
Beauty  alone  has  never  failed  me 
yet! 

Trail  lichen  lace  on  pointed  breasts 
of  stone, 
A  wayside  pond's  wind-polished 
la/uli, 

A  ficltl  with  yellow  sunflowers  over- 
grown, 

The  old  carved  cameo  of  cloudy 
sky, 

A  hilltop's  crown  of  forest  worn 
awry, 

Siar<t  captured  in  a  leafless  tree's 
black  net, 


A  full-rigged  moon  in  silence  sailing 
by: 

Beauty  alone  has  never  failed  me 
yet! 

The  night's  dark  tapestry  of  quiet 
sown 

With  narrow  threads  of  cricket 
lullaby. 

Fringed  with  the  purple  of  frog 
baritone, 
The  silver  of  a  tree  toad's  thin 
reply; 

And  with  the  day's  returning,  frotn 
some  high 
And  sun-gilt  weed,  a  moment's 
minaret, 

The  faithful  meadow  lark's  ecstatic  Ci 
Beauty  alone  has  never  failed  me  y 

In  time  of  need  1  have  one  stanch  all 
Who  will  iiphohl  nie  when  most 
sore  beset, 
The  only  one  on  whom  I  ilarc  rely 
Beauty  alone  has  never  failed  me 
yet! 
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Conversation  Pieces"  from  the  KRAFT  kitchen    There'll  be  a  hum  of  conversation  when  you  bring 

on  this  lovely  salad  .  .  .  conversation  of  a  most 
complimentary  kind.  And  there'll  be  compliments,  too,  for  the  mayonnaise. 
Delicately  piquant  (Kraft  adds  a  touch  of  pure  lemon  juice!),  it  accents  the 
fruit  flavors  to  perfection. 

Leaf  lettuce  Orange  sections 

Large  prunes  stufFed  Grapefruit  sections 

with  Philadelphia  Peeled  avocado  wedges. 
Brand  Cream  Cheese  dipped  in  lemon  juice 

Strawberries  Kraft  Mayonnaise 

Arrange  the  lettuce  on  an  attractive  tray  or  chop  plate.  A  leaf-shaped 
wooden  one  like  this  is  especially  nice.  Choose  and  group  fruits  for  color 
contrast — brilliance  of  strawberries  setting  off  the  dark-and-white  of  stuffed 
primes;  oranges  and  strawberries  accenting  the  pastels  of  grapefruit  and 
avotado.  Serve  with  true  mayonnaise  at  its  finest — Kraft  Mayonnaise. 


Sweetest  of  all  music  to  the  ears  of  a  hostess  are 
those  flattering  questions  .  .  .  "Tell  me  how  you 
made  it?"  .  .  .  "What  kind  did  you  use?" 

You'll  hear  those  questions  often  when  you  serve 
Kraft  Mayonnaise.  For  Kraft's  is  true  mayonnaise 
at  its  finest  .  .  .  rich  with  fine  salad  oil  and  eggs, 
superbly  seasoned  with  fragrant  vinegar,  spices,  and 
pure  lemon  juice. 

You'll  love  the  delicate  piquancy  the  lemon  juice 
gives.  You'll  love  the  satin  smoothness,  from  Kraft's 
own  special  beater.  So  try  it  soon.  Kraft  Mayonnaise. 
Kitchen  Fresh  at  your  grocer's. 


made  -with  really  choice  ingredients,  including  pure  lemon  juice 


no 
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IllIK-,  l<)t<) 


hff  t'tttnhritifft*  I'ampcr  this  fascinutin^  new 
crystal  fur  its  beauty,  hut  use  it  every  day!  For  C.ascadr 
is  sturdy,  modern  .  .  .  meant  to  he  an  ''all  occasion" 
desif^n,  meant  to  he  prM-ticnl,  and  is!  I  low  your 
friends  will  compliment  you  on  its  flawless  clarity,  its 
rich  hrilliance!  A  superb  f^ift  for  lite  bride! 
Moderately  priced  at  f^ood  stores  .  .  .  and  open  stock! 
The  Camhridfie  Class  Company,  Cambridge.  Ohio 


I  ILLUSTRATED)  CANDY  BOX,  CUP  AND  SAUCEB. 
COBUET.    CREAMER    AND   SUGAR,  CANDLESTICKS 


(ConliniteJ  from  Pagr  lOS) 
guished,  academic  l(K)k.  Well,  she  thought  it 
was  love.  She  waited  for  the  class  and  she 
thought  of  him  constantly  and  was  always 
imagining  meeting  him  and  talking  with  him. 
It  was  plain  that  he  liked  her.  She  always 
turned  in  i^erfect  papers  and  her  opinions  on 
poetry  were  discriminating  and  well  ex- 
pressed. He  often  read  something  that  she 
had  written  before  the  class,  and  if  she  came 
in  early  he  always  had  a  special  greeting  for 
her. 

Then  one  day  he  asked  her  if  she  wouldn't 
like  to  help  him  with  some  of  the  papers  for 
a  freshman  class.  He  said  he  liked  to  give 
students  the  chance  to  earn  a  little  money 
when  possible. 

"I'd  like  to,"  she  said  more  warmly  than 
she  usually  spoke. 

"Then  come  to  my  office  on  the  fourth 
floor  Saturday,  if  you  will,"  he  said. 

So  she  looked  over  papers  for  him.  She 
found  them  boring,  but  she  did  them  and 
joyed  in  doing  them,  because  sometimes  he 
came  in  and  sat  on  the  desk  and  talked  about 
poetry  with  her.  She  looked  beautiful  in  those 
days,  young,  as  she  was  supposed  to  look, 
warmer,  her  eyes  brighter,  her  mouth  softer. 

Once  he  said  to  her,  "You  must  come  from 
a  family  of  scholars.  Miss  Beck." 

"Oh,  no!"  she  denied  quickly.  "Mypeople 
never  look  at  a  book." 

Which  wasn't  quite  true,  but  the  book  of 
the  month  didn't  count,  she  thought,  and 
certainly  they  never  read  poetry. 

"Really?"  he  said.  "You  don't  often  find 
such  a  knowledge  of  poetry  unless  there's 
been  a  background  for  it."   

Then  one  day,  one  aw-  ■■^■■■^B 
ful  day,  she  was  in  his  of- 
fice and  he  came  in  and 
began  to  talk  about  a  poem 
they  had  discussed  in  class. 
The  snow  was  falling  out- 
side and  they  seemed  very 
much  alone  up  there  on  the 
top  floor  of  Liberal  Arts. 

"It  discourages  me,"  he  said.  "I  do  it 
every  year  and  it  discourages  me.  I  want 
them  to  know  it's  trash  and  every  time  I  see 
their  faces  lighting  up  as  if  they'd  discovered 
a  new  Dante  or  a  new  Shakespeare.  I  don't 
know  why  I  bother  with  teaching — if  they 
can't  see  at  this  stage  that  that  is  false  emo- 
tionalism, that  no  one  ever  felt  about  a 

friend  like  that  Even  you  looked  a  little 

dewy-eyed.  Miss  Beck.  I'm  ashamed  of  you." 

And  Eliza,  who  worshiped  truth,  even 
though  she  was  so  stingy  with  her  own  small 
truths,  said,  "But  I  don't  think  it  was  false. 
Professor  Carter.  It's  the  way  I  feel  about 
you." 

What  she  expected  from  the  professor,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  she  thought 
sitting  on  the  corner  of  her  desk  and  chatting 
about  poetry  indicated  a  grand  passion.  She 
was  painfully  innocent  for  a  girl  of  twenty, 
though  she  thought  she  was  terribly  wise. 
But  she  was  not  prepared  for  the  flush  that 
went  up  the  professor's  face,  the  quick  re- 
moval of  the  professor  from  her  desk. 

Good  heavens!"  the  professor  said  pro- 
testingly.  He  started  out  as  if  he  were  run- 
ning away,  but  at  the  door  he  turned  and 
came  back. "  Look  here,  Beck,  whatevermade 
you  say  such  an  idiotic  thing?  I'm  a  married 
man  and  I  love  my  wife  and  I've  certainly 
never  gone  around  making  passes  at  you  or 
any  of  the  students.  I  thought  you  had  a  little 
sense.  You've  embarrassed  the  living  day- 
lights out  of  me.  You're  what — twenty?  I'm 
thirty-six  years  old  and  I've  never  had  a  yen 
for  children  to  play  with.  Now  you  skedaddle 
back  home  and  I'll  finish  those  paix;rs.  .  .  .  protested. 


^  \^  hen  everything  seems  to 
^  be  going  wrong  it  pays  to 
look  for  the  one  Uttle  thing 
that's  wrong. 

— RUSSEll  PETTIS  ASKUE. 


coat,  crossing  the  campus.  He  had  been  ter- 
ribly embarrassed  and  hadn't  quite  known 
how  to  handle  the  situation.  That  he  had  ad- 
mired her  and  thought  her  beautiful  added  to 
his  embarrassment,  and  he  tried  to  remember 
all  he  had  ever  said  to  her.  trying  to  be  fair, 
but  finding  himself  not  guilty  in  the  least. 

So  between  Christmas  and  the  spring  holi- 
day that  year  Eliza  had  her  cxid  little  love 
affair  that  was  no  affair  at  all,  suffered  greatly 
in  her  pride  and,  she  thought,  in  her  heart. 
When  she  went  home  in  the  spring  her 
mother  said.  "You're  thin,  darling!"  She 
was  a  little  proud  of  suffering  to  the  point  of 
thinness. 

But  she  didn't" tell  her  mother  about  the 
professor.  She  told  no  one  about  him,  and 
bit  by  bit  she  bolstered  up  her  pride  in  her 
own  courage  during  that  awful,  humiliating 
scene,  reminded  herself  that  all  great  people 
have  tragedies  in  their  love  affairs,  and  used 
her  own  little  tragedy  as  proof  of  inner  great- 
ness. She  never  looked  over  papers  for  the 
professor  again  and  he  never  read  any  of  her 
papers  in  class.  She  carried  her  head  a  little 
higher,  withdrew  still  farther  into  herself,  felt 
herself  set  apart  for  great  sorrows,  great 
joys,  great  accomplishments. 

Meanwhile  her  brother  Peter's  life  was 
going  on,  quite  separate  from  hers.  He  was 
also  in  college,  but  not  her  college.  He  was 
only  a  year  behind  her  and  he  was  tall, 
merry-eyed,  full  of  a  vast  gusto  for  life  and 
love.  He  often  brought  someone  home  with 
him  for  holidays  and  there  were  great  goings 
^^^^^^^^^     on  at  such  times.  He  made 
•^^^■^^M     one  or  two  tentative  offers 
to  include  Eliza  in  the  par- 
ties and  dates  that  were 
the  order  of  his  days. 

"I'm  afraid  I  wouldn't 
have  anything  to  say  to 
a  football  player,"  Eliza 
■■■■■■■     said  once,  turning  down  an 
invitation. 

"Oh,  don't  be  such  a  drip,  Liz!"  he  said 
carelessly.  "He's  a  wiz  at  science  and  doesn't 
talk  about  football  at  all.  He's  doing  you  a 
favor  if  you  only  weren't  so  high  and  mighty 
not  to  know  it.  He's  a  good  egg  and  has  had 
lots  more  amiable  girls  than  you.  Relax, 
kid — relax!" 

"College  hasn't  done  a  thing  for  her.  not  a 
thing."  Mrs.  Beck  said  to  her  husband. 

"Maybe  we  can't  see  what  it's  done."  he 
tried  to  comfort  her. 

"No,  it  hasn't  done  anything.  She — she's 
set,  like  a  spinster." 

"Well,  Peter  more  than  makes  up.  I've 
never  seen  such  a  Lothario!" 

She  laughed,  but  her  heart  was  still  heavy 
for  her  daughter,  whom  she  loved  so  deeply 
but  never  helped  or  came  close  to. 


Her  folks  came  for  commencement,  though 
she  had  tried  to  convey  to  them  that  it 
wasn't  at  all  necessary.  But  they  came,  were 
proud  of  her  cum  laude  and  her  award  for 
work  in  English  literature.  She  went  home 
with  them. 

"And  now  what?"  her  father  asked. 
"Oh,  I'll  get  a  job."  she  said. 
"What  sort  of  job  do  you  want?  I  imagine 
you  could  get  into  the  library  if  you  wanted 
to.  They  don't  pay  much,  but  you  might 
like  it." 

"No,  no  library,"  she  said.  "Don't  give  it 
a  thought — I'll  get  something." 

She  did  get  a  job,  with  no  help  from  any- 
one. It  was  in,  of  all  places,  a  real-estate  of- 
fice. 

"But  that  seems  so  .  .  .  dull,"  her  mother 


Go(xl  heavens!' 

She  put  on  her  coat,  but  her  hands  fumbled 

at  the  buttons.  "I  thought  "  she  began, 

but  he  l(K)kcd  up  from  the  pajxTs  and  his 
eyes  were  sharp  with  annoyance, 

"Pardon  me — you  didn't  think  at  all,"  he 
said.  "Oh,  I'm  sorry.  Don't,  for  gcxxlness' 
sake,  cry." 

"I'm  not  crying,"  she  said  stifTly,  and 
walked  out  of  the  office,  never  to  enter  it 
again. 

She  went  out  into  the  snow  and  the  pro- 
fcsHf)r  watched  her.  a  small  girl  in  a  leopard 


"  It's  all  right."  Eliza  said.  "A  job's  a  job." 
Eliza  didn't  find  it  particularly  dull.  There 
were  plenty  of  days  when  Mr.  Hendrick  was 
out  with  [X'ople  to  l(K)k  at  houses,  and  in 
those  hours  she  had  a  chance  to  do  her  own 
work.  The  office  work  was  simple  enough — a 
a)uple  of  hours  a  day  would  see  her  through 
it.  She  kept  lxx)ks  with  great  neatness  and 
efficiency  and  she  made,  so  Mr,  Hendrick 
thought,  a  nice  front  for  clients. 

Then  one  day  Mr.  Hendrick  said,  "Can 
you  drive?" 

(('ontiniiril  on  I'aiir  112) 


V\\e  happiest  brklei^-  have  ^  ^ 


Hit's  Comm«nity^.. it's  correct! 
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The  new  "Crisp  Look"  interpreted 
by  Ceil  Chapman  in  an  exquisite 
evening  gown  in  washable- starch- 
able  Everfasf  pique .  .  .  featured 
now  by  America's  leading  stores. 


The  "crisp  look"  of  starched  cottons  is  the  1949  look 
.  .  .  designers  who  set  America's  fashions  recommend 
starching  with  UNIT*  /o  restore  the  original  starched 
finish,  to  keep  cottons  lovely,  crisply  cool  between 
washings  .  .  .  UNIT  is  the  starch  that  penetrates  the 
fabric  .  .  .  gives  perfect,  even  finish  .  .  .  completely 
safe  for  all  washable  fabrics  .  .  .  and  easy  fo  use. 
Directions  on  every  UNIT  package. 


...adds  {he^-^y^l[ju^'iM(d[J 

to  dresses,  blouses,  children's  clothes, 
housecoats,  men's  shirts,  curtains,  bed 
and  table  linens.  Directions  on  every 
UNIT  package.  All  grocers  sell  UNIT 


*LirJI  I  II  o  r.guf.r.d  tradm-marir  ol  Corn  ProdutU  Rtfinina  Co.,  N.  Y. 


(Conlinufil  from  Pane  110) 

"Yes,"  she  told  liim. 

"Then  how  about  going  on  a  scouting  ex- 
pedition for  me?  There's  a  place  up  Church 
Hill  Road  that  I  bear's  going  to  be  on  the 
market.  Old  Miss  Lindstrom's  house.  I've 
got  three  people  from  New  \'ork  who'd  snap 
at  it.  Needs  a  little  fixing,  but  essentially  it's 
a  fine  old  house.  I've  got  to  stick  here  for 
that  Mrs.  Pilgrim,  so  you  go  up  and  do  a 
little  snooping,  will  you?" 

So  she  took  the  little  automobile  that  was 
Mr.  Hendrick's  wife's  car,  but  sometimes 
served  in  business,  and  drove  up  into  the 
country  and  found  the  old  Lindstrom  house. 
Old  Miss  Lindstrom  took  a  fancy  to  her  and 
said  she  could  see  the  house. 

"I  wanted  to  die  here,"  Miss  Lindstrom 
said.  "I  was  bom  here  and  I  wanted  to  die 
here.  But  my  eyes  are  going  and  my  knees 
are  too  stiff  for  working  in  the  garden.  But 
I  want  you  to  get  someone  who'll  love  it  as 
I  do,  someone  who  won't  think  it  needs  a 
swimming  pool.  You  see  to  it  personally, 
child.  You'll  know  the  right  kind." 

So  Eliza  had  her  first  taste  of  real  business 
and  she  took  it  seriously.  Hendrick  was 
pleased  with  her. 

"The  Unwins  will  take  it  in  a  minute,"  he 
said.  "I'm  going  to  wire  them," 

"No,"  Eliza  said,  "not  the  Unwins. 
They're  the  station-wagon,  swimming-pool 
kind." 

"Well,  so  much  the  better.  They'll  pay 
the  price  and  they'll  make  a  good  thing 
of  that  place— and  draw 
good  neighbors.  The  whole  i^^^BHHH 
section  will  pick  up,"  he 
told  her. 

"Let  me  find  some- 
one," Eliza  said.  "But, 
please,  not  the  Unwins. 
I  don't  think  she'd  sell  to 
them.  She  wants  some-  ■■^■BH 
one  .  .  .  different." 

"Well,  if  you've  got  a  cash  customer  up 
your  sleeve,  go  ahead,"  Hendrick  said.  "But 
I'm  not  going  to  fool  around  with  it.  Once 
winter  comes  along,  there  won't  be  a  chance 
before  spring.  You  know  how  city  people 
are— they  overlook  all  the  difficulties  of  bad 
roads  and  bad  furnaces  when  they  see  a  lilac 
bush  in  bloom  or  an  old  fnaple  in  the  fall! 
You  have  to  strike  in  the  right  season." 

"I'll  find  someone,"  Eliza  said. 

She  did  find  someone,  a  professor  with  five 
children  and  a  wife  who  loved  gardens.  And 
she  found  more  than  that — she  found  a  hope 
of  one  day  having  one  of  these  remote  coun- 
try houses  for  her  own,  of  breaking  away 
from  her  family  for  once  and  all,  of  being  at 
last  alone  in  her  own  place,  where  laughter 
could  not  touch  her,  nor  what  she  considered 
duty  try  to  push  her  into  a  life  that  was  not 
her  own.  She  had  no  money;  she  would  ask 
for  none.  But  she  began  to  save. 

"You  ought  to  have  a  new  suit,"  her 
mother  said. 

"Oh,  this  one's  perfectly  good  yet,"  Eliza 
told  her. 

"Why  don't  you  do  your  room  over,  dar- 
ling? It's  such  a  little  girl's  r(X)m,"  her  mother 
said  another  time. 

"It's  all  right,"  Eliza  answered. 

She  would  have  a  room,  but  not  here,  not 
now,  not  where  laughter  could  strike  even 
against  her  taste. 

So  she  saved,  she  waited,  and  she  one  day 
saw  her  schoolhouse.  It  was  one  big  room, 
built  of  brick  and  painted  white.  There  was  a 
pump  at  one  side,  and  two  outside  privies 
and  three  old  beech  trees,  their  leaves  all 
yellow,  in  the  yard  overgrown  with  tall  grass 
and  goldenrod.  The  windows  were  boarded 
up.  That's  it.  Thai's  my  house,  she  said.  It 
was  something  no  one  else  would  buy  or  want. 
It  was  something  she  could  make  jxiculiarly 
her  own.  It  was  on  a  lonely  back  road,  with 
no  near  neighbors.  She  would  have  to  have 
a  car,  but  the  scluxjlhouse  surely  wouldn't 
cost  much.  She  was  more  excited  than  she 
had  been  since  she  saw  the  snow  falling  past 
th<;  professor's  face  in  that  top  r(X)m  long 
since.  It  was,  in  its  way,  her  si-C(jnd  fallirig- 
in-love. 

She  went  alxjut  it  quietly,  secretly.  She 
|(K>ked  at  secondhand  cars.  She  found  out 


1^  Sympathy  is  what  one  girl 
^  offers  another  girl  in  ex- 
change for  the  details. 

—  BRANDON  SUN: 
Quoted  in  Modern  Digest. 


in  a  roundabout  way  that  the  sch(X)lhouse 
would  sell  for  six  hundred  dollars— less  than 
the  car.  She  found  out  how  much  a  bathroom 
would  cost.  She  found  out  that  there  was  a 
stove  in  the  schoolhouse  and  how  much  wood 
or  coal  would  cost. 

It  took  months.  It  took  a  sale  of  the  hope- 
less old  house  on  Shale  Road  and  a  bargain- 
ing about  the  commission.  But  she  bought  it, 
her  schoolhouse.  Her  ivo'ry  tower,  her  refuge 
against  laughter  and  all  the  bruises  of  life. 
Then  she  told  her  family  she  was  going  to 
move.  » 

"A  schoolhouse?"  her  father  said.  "That's 
the  most  impractical  thing  I  ever  heard  of!" 

"  It's  not  impractical  at  all,"  she  said.  "It's 
exactly  what  I  want.  It's  all  arranged  and 
I'll  go  next  week." 

When  Eliza  said  anything  was  arranged, 
it  was  arranged.  She  did  move  the  next  week. 
The  bathroom  wasn't  in  yet,  but  it  was  be- 
gun that  same  week,  and  wood  was  delivered 
and  the  old  school  seats  taken  out  and  the 
blackboards  down. 

At  the  last  minute  her  mother  fluttered 
about,  finding  this  and  that  she  thought 
Eliza  would  like — the  little  old  knobbed 
cream-and-sugar  set,  a  tea  strainer,  a  broom. 
She  presented  them  anxiously. 

"It  sounds  so  .  .  .  lonely,"  her  mother  said 
at  last.  "But  if  it  doesn't  work  out,  you  know 
your  room's  here.  I — I  know  you  like  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  we  do  hate  to  think  of  you 
up  there  on  that  hill,  all  alone,  at  night." 

"But    I    like  being 
^■HH^^H     alone,"  Eliza  said.  "I  don't 
mind  it  a  bit.  I'm  not 
afraid  of  anything."  She 
couldn't  tell  her  mother 
that  it  was  ecstasy  she 
felt  at  the  thought  of  be- 
ing alone,  that  what  fear 
■■^^■^^^H     she  felt  was  here  in  this 
house,  with  everyone  in- 
truding, trying  to  peep  into  her  thoughts 
and  her  emotions. 

"I'd  like  to  give  you  something  awfully 
special — for  a  housewarming  present,"  her 
mother  said.  "Tell  me  something  you  want 
awfully,  Eliza." 

Eliza  tried  to  think  of  something  she  could 
accept,  something  that  would  make  no  mark 
on  her  house.  "Well,  I'd  like  another  cord  of 
wood,"  she  said  at  last.  "I've  got  some,  but 
it'll  take  a  lot  for  the  winter." 

'  ■  A  cord  of  wood  ? ' '  her  mother  said  a  little 
blankly.  Then  she  laughed  and  said,  "All 
right.  A  cord  of  wood  it  shall  be." 

For  some  reason  or  other  Eliza  remem- 
bered the  long-ago  birthday  when  her  mother 
had  taken  her  to  the  graveyard.  The  memory 
made  her  curiously  uneasy  and  uncomfort- 
able, but  she  went  briskly  at  the  end,  saying, 
"Be  seeing  you ! "  and  driving  off  quickly. 

"I  wish  she'd  have  let  me  help  her  settle 
in,",  M;-s.  Beck  said  to  her  husband.  "But 
she  didn't  want  me." 

"Oh,  it's  one  of  those  things  people  in 
ivory  towers  like  to  do,"  he  said.  "  When  it's 
twenty  below  zero,  I  imagine  we'll  be  seeing 
her  back!" 

"But  she's  all  alone — she  hasn't  even  got 
a  telephone."  .  ^ 

"She'll  probably  get  one.  She's  hale  and 
hearty,  she'll  have  fun  for  a  while." 
"Fun?"  Mrs.  Beck  said  doubtfully. 
He  started  to  leave  for  his  office,  then 
turned  and  said,."  We  haven't  seen  the  pen- 
nisons  for  a  dog's  age;  let's  have  tham  over 
tonight." 

"All  right,"  she  said. 

She  didn't  l(X)k  at  her  husband,  neither  did 
he  quite  look  at  her.  The  Dennisons  were  the 
liveliest  friends  they  had— they  talked  a  good 
/deal,  liked  an  argumentative  game  of  bridge, 
laughed  with  no  inhibition,  liked  to  begin  a 
good  sing  after  coffee  at  midnight.  The  Becks 
both  knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  nicer  hav- 
ing the  Dennisons  in  without  Eliza  up  there 
in  her  nxjm,  annoyed  by  the  noise  and  the 
frivolous  conversatic)n.  But  they  were 
ashamed  of  their  knowledge,  not  really 
hap|)y  alx)ut  it,  for  they  did  love  Eliza. 

So  liliza  t<x)k  ixjssession  of  her  sch(X)l- 
house.  She  didn't  have  much  furniture.  A 
studi(j  a)uch.  A  plain  chair  covered  in  red 
leather  that  she  had  picked  up  at  an  auction 
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I  can't  AFFORD 

CORNS 

-can  you?" 

"Teaching  America's  future  citizens  is 
mighty  important  work.  And  I  don't 
want  sore  feet  to  interfere  with  my 
efficiency.  So  I'm  really  happy  to  know 
that  a  . . . 

BLUE -JAY 
CORN  PLASTER 


RELIEVES  CORN  PAIN 

Naturally,  at  the  very  first  sign  of  a 
pesky  corn,  I  apply  a  Blue -Jay  Corn 
Plaster."  Instantly,  it  relieves  shoe- 
pressure  pain.  And  what  a  wonderful 
thing  is  . . . 

SOOTHING  NtJPERCAINE* 

\  Exclusive  with  Blue-Jay, 

anesthetic  Nupercaine 
soothes  biting  surface  pain 
away.  Then  Blue -Jay's 
gentle  medication  .  .  . 
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whose  pressure  causes  harsh, 
nagging  pain — you  just  lift 
it  out  in  a  few  days!  And 
Blue-Ja/  is  flesh-colored, 
waterproofed,  too.  A  won- 
derful way  t^  relie\'fe  corn 
pain  —  with  Blue-Jay! 
Free  Booklet!  "Your  Feet 
Health."  Write  Dept.  LH6. 
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sale.  A  few  dishes  and  kitchen  utensils.  She 
wasn't  in  any  hurry  about  furnishings.  She 
knew  how  she  wanted  her  room,  but  she 
wanted  to  spend  time  on  it.  It  was  to  be  aus- 
tere, not  arty  at  all.  A  place  in  which  to  work 
and  think.  Oh,  with  certain  fine  small  treas- 
ures, but  not  arty.  There  was  an  old  book- 
case built  into  one  comer,  crude  and  painted 
a  dull  blue.  She  left  it  there  and  put  her  books 
into  it.  There  was  still  the  low  platform  where 
the  teacher's  desk  stood  and  she  did  not  have 
the  platform  taken  out.  At  onejind  of  it  the 
new  bathroom  was  under  way.  She  planned 
to  paint  it  blue  like  the  bookcase.  The  desk 
was  perfect  for  drawing.  It  was  old  and  flat- 
topped  and  had  little  drawers  down  one  side. 
It  was  scarred  with  the  bold  knife  marks  of 
old  pupils  and  had  one  bad  inkstain.  She 
liked  it. 

Indeed,  she  loved  the  whole  room,  and 
when  the  plumbers  had  departed  that  after- 
noon and  she  was  really  alone  in  it,  she  was 
terribly  excited  and  happy.  She  lit  her  oil 
lamp,  made  some  rather  dull  sandwiches, 
drank  some  milk  and  surveyed  her  domain 
with  complete  contentment.  There  was  such 
a  stillness  as  she  had  never  known.  Only  an 
occasional  cricket  or  a  rustle  of  leaves,  that 
was  all  the  sound  there  was.  Here  she  would 
live  at  last,  really  live,  free.  Oh,  the  work  she 
would  do  here !  She  felt  as  if  at  last  her  life 
was  really  beginning. 

Still,  after  she  was  in  bed,  the  lights  out, 
the  night  black  as  velvet  beyond  the  win- 
dows, she  did  not  sleep  at  once.  She  kept 
listening  for  the  crickets.  I'm  tired,  she  even 
said  to  herself.  Tired  of  the  long,  long  struggle 
to  keep  herself  to  herself. 

But  in  the  morning  she  was  not  tired.  It 
was  all  perfect  again,  with  the  sun  on  the 
yellow  beech  trees,  the  men  driving  in  to 
work  on  the  bathroom,  and  the  pile  of  wood 
stacked  against  the  wall.  She  made  herself 
coffee,  ate  com  flakes,  drove  down  the  hill  to 
the  office,  longing  already  for  the  day  to  be 
done  so  she  could  come  back  to  her  place. 

It  would  be  nice  to  say  that  Eliza  hated 
her  ivory  tower  once  she  possessed  it,  that 
her  very  youth  refused  it,  that  she  was  lonely 
beyond  imagining;  but  it  wouldn't  be  true. 
She  loved  it.  She  loved  owning  it  all  alone. 
She  loved  its  very  drawbacks.  She  liked 
building  a  fire.  She  liked  coming  back  to  it 
at  night,  even  when  the  dark  had  already 
fallen  before  she  reached  it.  She  saw  that  she 
would  have  to  have  coal  if  she  was  to  keep  a 
fire  going  through  the  day,  so  she  had  a  little 
shed  built  on  at  the  back  and  ordered  coal. 
She  wasn't  really  good  at  cooking,  but  she 
managed  meals  of  sorts  and  always  had  a 
good  lunch  in  town.  She  painted  the  bath- 
room herself,  and  the  wainscoting  around  the 
room.  She  took  a  few  of  her  best  drawings  out 
of  their  hiding  place  and  hung  them  between 
the  windows  and  they  pleased  her.  No  one 
came  to  see  her,  but  she  liked  it  that  way. 

Her  folks  had,  of  course,  wanted  to  come, 
but  she  had  discouraged  them.  "Wait — 
wait,"  she  said.  "I  want  it  all  perfect  first." 
She  meant  she  didn't  want  them  ever  to  see 
her  sanctuary.  To  fend  them  off,  she  came 
every  now  and  then  to  her  old  home,  made 
herself  as  agreeable  as  she  knew  how  to  be. 

But  one  Sunday  in  late  November  her 
people  did  drive  up,  came  to  her  door  and 
called  out,  "Oh,  Ehza!" 

She  had  to  let  them  in,  though  it  hurt  her 
to  do  so.  She  saw  them  trying  to  like  it,  try- 
ing to  see  how  she  could  possibly  have  left 
her  good,  warm,  pretty  room  at  home  for 
this,  trying  to  pick  out  its  good  points,  trying 
not  to  quiz  her  too  much. 

"The  views  are  lovely,"  her  mother  said. 
"H'm,"  her  father  said.  "Maybe,  in  the 
spring— a  little  bleak  right  now,  I'd  say." 

"Did  you  do  these,  darling?"  her  mother 
said,  walking  up  to  one  of  the  drawings. 
"Why,  it's  lovely!  It's  really  lovely!" 

She  said  only,  "Yes,"  though  she  wanted 
to  deny  she'd  done  them. 

"Look,  John!"  her  mother  said. 
"Not  bad,"  her  father  said.  "Don't  sup- 
pose this  floor  is  insulated,  is  it?" 

"  It's  plenty  warm,"  she  said. 
)   They  weren't  comfortable  and  neither  was 
Eliza.  But  she  tried  to  welcome  them.  She 
(Continued  on  Page  115) 


Soaping  dulls  hair. 
Halo  glorifies  it ! 


Yes,  "soaping"  your  hair 
with  even  finest  liquid  or  cream 
shampoos  hides  its  natural 
lustre  with  dulling  soap  film 

^  Halo— not  a  soap,  not  a  cream 
— contains  no  sticky  oils,  nothing  to  hide 
your  hair's  natural  lustre  with  dulling 
film.  Made  with  a  new  patented 
ingredient,  Halo  brings  out  glossy, 
shimmering  highlights  the  very  first 
time  you  use  it!  Its  delightfully  fragrant 
lather  rinses  away  quickly,  completely 
in  any  kind  of  water — needs  no  lemon  or 
vinegar  rinse.  For  hair  that's  naturally 
colorful,  lustrously  soft,  easy  to 
manage — use  Halo  Shampoo ! 
At  any  drug  or  cosmetic  counter. 


^Not  a  soap, 
not  a  cream  — 
cannot  leave 
dulling  film ! 

^  Quickly, 
effectively  removes 
dandruff  from  both 
hair  and  scalp ! 

Gives  fragrant, 
soft-water  lather 
even  in  hardest 
water ! 

y/  Leaves  hair 
lustrously  soft,  easy 
to  manage — with 
colorful  natural 
highlights! 


Halo  reveals  the  hidden  beauty  of  your  hair! 
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YOUR  NEW  SINGER   

YOU  SAVE  SO  MUCH  BY  SEWING  ! 


How  WONDERFUL,  to  be  able  to  make  the 
latest  styles  for  halj  what  they  cost  in 
a  store!  How  easy,  with  a  smooth-stitching  new 
SINGER*  Sewing  Machine! 

Before  long,  you  save  so  much  your  SINGER 
pays  for  itself.  And  you  go  on  saving  for  years 


when  you  choose  a  dependable  machine. 

See  the  latest  models  tomorrow.  Finest  mod- 
els in  98  years  of  SINGER  designing!" 

And  whenever  you  need  notions,  lessons, 
services,  or  sewing  advice  just  call  on  your 
friendly  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER. 


7^ 4^moo^^i£4C'4eafi/yi^  Ma/dMte4  -^t/cz,  -ma^/ 


•  There's  a  sure-stitching  SINGER  Sewing  Machine  in 
every  price  range.  S89.50  up.  Easy  terms,  liberal  trade- 
in  allowance.  Budget  portable  is  sturdy,  compact. 


•  It's  built  to  lost  a  lifetime  if  it's  built  by  SINGER! 
Supplies  and  service  always  available  from  any  SINGER 
SEWING  CENTER.  Above  is  handsome  console  model. 


•  So  many  smart  styles!  Desk-model  SINGER  has  match- 
ing stool,  ample  space  for  supplies.  Sews  forward, 
backward.  Has  tension  indicator,  full  range  of  speeds. 


•  You  get  basic  attachments  with  ever\'  new  SINGER. 
Many  others  available.  Folding  table  holds  SINGER* 
Featherweight  Portable,  world's  most  popular  model. 


Need  notions?  .Shop  at  your  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER. 
They  cover  buttons,  make  buttonholes,  too.  Give  sew- 
ing course  as  a  gift  when  you  buy  your  new  machine. 


The  charming  print  dress 
»hovc  is  made  from  Vogue 
I'attcrn  #8-3225.  But- 
tons and  hutronliolcs  by 

SINORR  SeWINO  CI.NTKH. 


CopyrlEht,  U.S.A.,  I0-1».  l,yTIIE  8IN0KR  MANOFACTUnrNO  COMPANY.  All  rllfhU  rcuc  rvifd  for  nil  counlrlcn. 
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FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION  SIN(;er  sells  its  Sewing  Machines,  Vacuum 
Cleaners,  and  other  products  only  through  SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS, 
identified  by  the  Red  "S"  on  the  window,  and  never  through  other  stores. 

Above  is  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER  at  471. S  S.  Ashland  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Hundreds  from  coast  to  coast.  For  address  of  your  SINGER  SEWIN(; 
CENTER  see  classified  phone  directory.  S1N(;eK  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

Tlll.Kll'S  ONE  NEAR  YOU  TO  SERVi:  YOU 
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(Continued  from  Page  113 J 
new  they  were  decent  people,  that  they 
tiought  they  were  fond  of  her,  but  she  saw 
hem  from  far  off,  almost  as  if  they  were 
[rangers,  not  of  her  blood  at  all. 

"Do  you  remember  that  old  tea  set  of 
irandma  Beck's?  The  brown  vine  one?" 
er  mother  asked.  "Would  you  like  it  for  up 
ere?  It  would  be  nice  with  the  blue  cup- 
ioards." 

"  Why,  if  you  want  to  spare  it,"  Eliza  said. 
"I  don't  use  it,"  her  mother  said.  "You 

(light  as  well  have  it." 
She  knew  her  mother  prized  the  tea  set, 

hat  she  was  trying  to  give  her  something 

ine,  but  she  wished  no  one  would  give  her 

nything.  She  saw  them  go  away  with  relief. 
The  next  time  she  went  home  her  mother 

aid,  "I've  got  the  tea  set  all  packed,  Eliza. 

Do  you  want  to  take  it  today?" 
So  she  took  the  dishes  and  they  did  look 

lice  in  the  cupboards.  But  she  didn't  use 

hem  often,  for  she  didn't  fuss  over  her  mea- 

,er  suppers. 
She  didn't  leave  her  house  for  the  winter, 

hough  her  father  said,  "Look,  puss,  be  sen- 

ible  and  come  to 

own  for  the  next 

hree  months.  We 

ion't  want  you  get- 

ing  pneumonia— 

)r  even  chilblains!" 

^o,  she  stayed  on 

ind  her  delight  did 

lot  lessen,  even 

,vhen  she  had  to  get 
shoveled  out  a  num- 
ber of  times  and 
vhen  coal  didn't 
:ome  once  and  she 
ladtoget  along  with 
ivood  for  three  days, 
i  Physically,  the  life 
was  very  good  for 
tier.  She  had  to  get 
outdoors  and  she 
tiad  to  build  fires 
and  she  had  to  learn 
how  to  keep  house. 
She  believed  in 
cleanliness  and  she 
kept  the  school- 
house  spotless. 
There  were  so  many 
little  things  to  see 
to  that  she  didn't 
get  quite  as  much 
time  for  drawing  as 
she  wished,  but  she 
did  have  long  eve- 
ning  hours  and 

sometimes  worked  away  there  at  the  flat- 
topped  desk  after  midnight.  She  had  had  a 
plan  of  doing  drawings  for  a  child's  book  of 
poems  and  she  had  done  hundreds  of  suitable 
pictures,  but  when  she  thought  of  taking  or 
sending  them  to  some  publisher,  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  do  it>  She  couldn't  seem 
to  bear  letting  anyone  see  her  work,  perhaps 
not  see  it  as  beautiful  as  she  saw  it.  It  seemed 
to  her  no  one  in  the  world  could  possibly 
know  quite  how  perfect  it  was. 

Peter  was  out  of  college  now  and  had  a  job 
in  New  York.  At  Christmas  he  was  home  for 
a  few  days  and  he  liked  kidding  Eliza  about 
her  house.  The  day  before  he  went  back  he 
came  up  to  see  it.  He  sat  on  the  desk  and 
smoked  and  chattered  about  a  good  many 
unimportant  things.  But  at  last  he  said: 

"You  want  me  to  get  out,  don't  you,  Liz? 
Well,  I  will  soon.  Wanted  to  see  your  hang- 
out. I  don't  like  it  much,  Liz." 

"  It  couldn't  matter  less,"  she  said  sharply. 

"  I  know.  Still,  I  do  have  opinions  and  like 
to  air  them  as  well  as  the  next  one.  . . .  It'll 
make  you  queer,  this  sort  of  setup." 

"Queer?  Well,  I  don't  mind." 

"If  you  were  a  gangster  and  wanted  a 
hide-out,  it  would  be  very  nice. ...  Or  if  you 
were  sixty,  with  all  passion  spent,  I  could 
see  it.  But  you're  almost  twenty-three,  Liz, 
and  if  you've  ever  spent  any  passion,  I 
haven't  noticed  it.  What's  it  all  for?" 

"For?  It's  for  me,"  she  said. 

He  gave  her  a  grin,  but  not  a  friendly 
one — mocking,  rather,  and  almost  pitying. 
"For  you,"  he  said,  then  no  more  while  he 


"My  husband  looked  at  me  and 
said,  'I  hear  we  have  another  child.'' " 

THESE  are  the  words  of  a 
mother  who  turned  her  family 
of  three  kids  into  a  family  of  six  al- 
most as  fast  as  you  can  multiply 
three  times  two.  The  extra  three 
were  foster  children,  known  to  the 
world  at  large  as  "problems,"  and 
to  the  Roses  themselves  as  Jane, 
Joey  and  Jimmy  John.  Other 
mothers  asked  Mrs.  Rose:  Isn't 
it  hard  work?  How  could  you  af- 
ford it?  Weren't  yout  own  children 
jealous?  and  Wouldn't  you  rather 
take  a  new  baby  to  raise  than  a 
half-grown  problem  child?  The 
new  mother-of-six  didn't  pretend 
to  know  all  the  answers,  but  she 
knew  where  to  find  them — with 
the  children  themselves! 

JIMMY  .TOniV 

By  Anna  Perrott  Rose 
Complete  in  the  July  Journal 


lit  another  cigarette.  Then  he  said  more 
briskly,  "Look,  Liz,  why  don't  you  take  a 
few  days  off  and  come  down  and  let  me  show 
you  the  town?  I  know  a  nice  crowd  . . .  yes — 
don't  lift  your  brows  like  that— they  are 
nice.  They've  aven  got  brains.  You're  a  darn 
good-looking  gal,  you  know— I'd  like  letting 
them  look  at  you." 

But  she  said  no,  she  couldn't  leave  her  job 
and  besides  New  York  wasn't  any  attrac- 
tion to  her.  "I  like  it  here,"  she  said. 

"All  right.  All  right  But  remember  my 

words,  kid — you're  going  to  get  queer,  sure 
as  fate.  It's  what  I  call  'an  unnatural  life.'" 
She  didn't  answer  and  presently  he  went  on 
stubbornly:  "You're  smarter  than  I  am— 
you  don't  need  to  look  down  your  nose  at  me 
hke  that,  sis — I  know  that.  But  I  do  know 
something  you  don't  know  and  that  you're 
going  to  be  very  sorry  to  find  out  one  of  these 
days.  And  that  is:  Smartness  isn't  enough." 

"It  depends  on  whether  you're  smart  or 
not,"  she  said. 

He  slid  off  the  desk  and  she  saw  that  he 
was  angry.  "I'll  pop  along  now,"  he  said. 

She  tried  a  little 
to  make  amends. 
"  Don't  worryabout 
me,  Peter.  I  know 
I  don't  have  fun  in 
your  way — but  in 
my  own  way,  I  do. 
I  don't  try  to  change 
your  life,  do  I?" 

"No,"  he  agreed 
shortly. 

"I  don't  see  why 
everyone  tries  to 
change  me,  then." 

He  was  quite 
sober,  for  him.  "No, 
I  don't  either,"  he 
said  finally.  "Idon't 
think  anyone  ever 
will.  I'm  sorry."  He 
went  off  through 
the  snow  to  his  car 
by  the  road.  He 
looked  back  once, 
his  face  still  sober. 

She  felt  ashamed 
as  well  as  resentful 
after  he  had  gone. 
She  resented  that 
he  should  feel  sorry 
for  her,  should  try 
to  make  her  over. 
But  she  was 
ashamed  of  having 
been  so  rude  to  him. 
He  couldn't  help  what  he  was.  She  even 
thought  that  maybe  she  might  go  to  New 
York  for  a  day  or  two,  just  to  show  him  that 
she  hadn't  meant  to  be  mean. 

But  the  winter  went  by  and  she  didn't  go 
to  New  York.  She  went  to  the  office,  where 
there  was  little  work  in  the  severe  months, 
came  back  to  her  house  on  the  back  road, 
drew  her  fine,  small  pen-and-ink  sketches, 
wrote  an  occasional  poem,  read.  She  grew 
used  to  people's  asking  if  she  wasn't  lonely 
up  there.  "Not  at  all,"  she  always  answered. 

In  March  she  began  to  be  anxious  for 
April,  however,  for  the  chance  to  start  her 
garden. 

In  March  her  mother  had  guests,  an  old 
schoolmate,  her  husband  and  son.  "Darling, 
will  you  come  down  for  dinner?  I  really  do 
need  someone  young,"  her  mother  said. 

She  went  and  was  polite  enough,  though 
the  young  man  bored  her.  Then  he  asked  if 
he  couldn't  drive  her  home — he'd  like  to  see 
her  house.  "Oh,  no,  thanks.  I  have  my  own 
car,"  she  said.  She  saw  her  mother's  face 
grow  disappointed,  hurt,  but  she  couldn't  be 
nice  to  that  dull  young  man. 

It  was  in  April  that  she  saw  the  sandbank 
on  a  crossroad  and  thought,  /  am  going  to  gel 
a  little  of  that  sand  and  make  me  a  Japanese 
garden.  She  wondered  why  she  had  never 
thought  of  it  before,  for  it  was  just  the  kind  of 
miniature  perfection  that  she  loved.  She  took 
a  pail  to  the  sandbank  and  brought  the  sand 
home,  found  a  big,  round,  flat  flower  dish  of 
gray  and  filled  it  with  sand.  She  made  a  tiny 
bridge  out  of  twigs,  a  very  small  pagoda. 
(Continued  on  Page  117) 


What  about  a  gift  for  your  weekend  hostess? 

I  I  Bring  if  wiJh  you        Q  Send  it  later       Q  Either  is  correct 


When  guesting,  remember  your  friend's 
mother  with  some  wee  giftie.  You  can 
bring  it,  or  send  it  later.  Either's  correct. 
But  you  needn't  flourish  the  present  the 
moment  your  foot  is  in  the  hall!  What's 
more,  you  needn't  postpone  your  visit  — 


just  because  "that"  day  is  nigh.  For  the 
new  Kotex  keeps  you  comfortable.  Gives 
you  softness  that  holds  its  shape  .  .  .  (this 
napkin's  made  to  stay  soft  while  you  wear 
it.)  And  mind,  your  new  all-elastic  Kotex 
Sanitary  Belt  fits  snugly;  doesn't  cut! 


To  style-wise  gals,  does 
"Empire"  suggest— 

□  World's  tallest  fauiW/ng 

I   I  Great  Britain 

I   I  Good  camouflage 

Plan  to  go  places?  Or  a  stay-at-home 
vacation?  Either  way,  give  careful  thought 
to  your  wardrobe.  If  you've  figure  faults, 
select  styles  that  conceal  them.  For  in- 
stance—the highwaisted  "Empire"  line 
does  wonders  for  a  flat-chested  femme. 
And  don't  forget,  on  certain  days,  there's 
no  telltale  line  with  Kotex.  For  that,  you 
can  thank  the  flat  pressed  ends  of  Kotex  .  .  . 
they  prevent  revealing  outlines.  Try  all  3 
absorhencies:  Regular,  Junior,  Super. 


After  a  late  date,  should 
a  damsel  — 

I  I  Invite  him  into  the  house 
I  I  Say  goodnight  at  the  door 
I  I  Thank  him 

When  the  night's  no  longer  young,  there's 
no  call  for  your  date  to  linger.  Dismiss  him 
graciously  at  the  door.  (Your  family  will 
appreciate  it!)  And  — no  "thank-you's," 
either.  "It's  been  a  lovely  evening"  will 
do.  You  can  always  be  sure  of  a  pleasant 
evening,  when  you're  poised  — free  of 
"problem  time"  worries.  That's  why  you'll 
want  to  be  sure  to  choose  Kotex.  Because 
of  that  special  safety  center,  you  can  count 
on  extra  protection  with  Kotex. 


*T.  M.  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Alore  ivome/7  c/?oose  ^OTEX 
f/ja/7  a//  O'^/je/'  sa/7/Yary  /7a/?hhs 

3  ABSOKBEA/C/eS.-  RBGULAK.  s/U/\f/OK,  SUPeK. 


Are  you  In      know  about  deodoranli  on  certam  days  ? 

Only  with  a  deodorant  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  your  napkin 
—  can  you  be  swre  of  personal  daintiness!  Choose  Quest  Powder! 
Because  instantly,  on  contact,  safe  unscented  Quest  Powder 
positively  destroys  odors.  And  Quest  has  no  moisture-resistant 
base  that  tends  to  slow  up  absorption.  Get  a  can  of  Quest  today! 


Quest  Deodorant Towder 


it's  a  Kotex  product 
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TO  KEEP  YOU  FAIR  AND  COOLER! 


Kleinert's  little  wonders  keep  you  dainty  and  well-groomed— by  the  > 
sea,  in  the  mountains  or  home  in  your  own  backyard.  Designed  to 
make  you  forget  the  heat  and  enjoy  yourself.  Breeze  into  your 
favorite  store  and  see  Kleinert's  summer-timers! 


BEACH  BAG.  Smart,  modern  and  so  conven- 
ient.  Made  of  vat-dyed  herringbone  cotton. 
Rubber-coated  with  waterproof  plastic  lining. 
Two  outside  pockets.  Three  gay  colors;  Green, 
flamingo,  lime,  piped  with  white.  About$5.00. 


RUBBER  SWIM  SHOES.  One-strap,  all-rubber 
step-in  style.  Neat,  trim  and  carefully  de- 
signed for  good  fit.  Sturdy  rubber  sole  and 
a  low  heel  for  extra  comfort.  Red,  white  or 
blue.  Sizes  4-8.  $1.98. 


CHAFE-GUARD.  Prevents  chafing.  Wear  it 
under  girdle  or  by  itself  as  a  pantie.  Rayon 
with  soft  elastic  waist,  leg  and  thigh  bands. 
Small,  medium,  large,  extra-large.  Nude  or 
white.  About  $1.25. 


UNAWEAR  PANTIE.  Stays  up  like  a  girdle.  Has 
garter  loops.  Hat  detachable  sanitary-belt 
tab<!.  Patented  *Nobelt  waist  and  leg  bands. 
Nude.light  blue,  whitcSmall, medium,  large, 
extra-large.  About  $2.00. 


•SPORTIME  GIRDLE.  Natural  rubber.  Wear  it 
under  bathing  suits,  shorts,  slacks  or  play 
clothes.  Panlie  style  with  perforated  crotch. 
Petal  Pink,  Powder  Blue,  Gardenia  White. 
Small,  medium,  large.  $1.50. 


BOLERO  SHIELD. Well-designed.  . .  absorbent 
nainsook.  Shields  attached.  Garment  com- 
pletely covers  and  protects  underarm  and 
back.  Nude  only.  Small,  medium,  large,  extra 
large.  $1.25. 


PrUtt  tligluly  Mghtr  on  the  Wett  (muL 


SAVA-WAVE  SWIM  CAP 


The  only  cap  with  the  patented  inner 
rim.  Water  stays  out  — wave  slays  in. 
Protects  your  precious  wave;  guards 
your  hair  and  scalp  from  chiimicals  in 
pools,  from  sand  and  dulling  effects 
of  the  salty  sea.  Guaranteed  watertight. 
Regular  or  Olympic  style  in  red,  yellow, 
aqua,  blue,  white.  Medium  and  large 
sizes  for  long  utid  short  hairdos.  $1.00 
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(Continued  from  Page  115) 
There  was  a  path,  and  httle  mounds  of  hills 
at  one  side.  And  then  she  saw  a  wild-plum 
tree  in  bloom  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  went 
out  and  brought  in  a  tiny  spray  and  stuck  it 
in  beside  the  path.  She  looked  at  it  with  de- 
light. It  was  beautiful,  and  the  wild  plum 
was  the  simple,  right,  finishing  touch.  In  the 
morning  the  plum  blossom  had  wilted  and 
she  was  somehow  dismayed.  She  went  out 
and  found  a  twig  of  cedar,  but  it  wasn't  just 
right.  But  she  left  it  and  all  day  kept  search- 
ing for  just  the  right  thing  to  put  in  its  place. 
On  the  way  home  she  saw  a  shadbush  in 
blossom  and  stopped  her  car  to  get  a  bit  of  it. 

It  was  odd— or  perhaps  it  wasn't  odd— 
but  she  found  an  immense  satisfaction  in  her 
little  artificial  garden.  She  seemed  to  have 
almost  forgotten  her  plan  for  a  garden  of 
perennials  by  the  wall.  She  tried  all  sorts  of 
simple  but  delightful  arrangements.  She  kept 
the  garden  on  her  desk,  though  it  was  in  the 
way  of  her  working.  But  she  couldn't  seem 
to  let  it  go  beyond 


her  hand. 

She  was  busier  at 
the  office  now,  but  she 
did  her  work  in  a  daze 
of  impatience.  She 
was  more  than  ever 
anxious  to  get  home. 

In  May  her  mother 
came  one  Sunday  and 
found  her  fussing  over 
the  garden.  She  had 
put  apple  blossoms 
in  today,  but  they 
seemed  too  big,  too 
earthy  somehow  for 
the  little  fantasy  she 
was  creating. 

"Whatever  are  you 
doing?"  her  mother 
asked,  and  then  took 
in  the  gray  bowl. 
"But  how  sweet!" 
she  said. 

Eliza  turned  away. 
"Oh,  it's  nothing. . .  . 
Come  out  on  the  step. 
It's  nice  today." 

So  they  sat  on  the 
step  and  her  mother 
said,  "Peter's  bring- 
ing a  friend  up.  A 
newspaperman.  I 
don't  suppose  you'd 
want  to  grace  the 
family  board  Satur- 
day night?" 

"Not  much,"  Eliza 
said.  Then:  "Mother, 
why  do  you  try  so 
hard?  You  know  I 


thought  toward  evening  of  a  new  pagoda 
painted  in  Chinese  reds  and  blues  and  she 
told  herself  she  would  make  it  the  next  night. 
She  did  make  it.  It  was  so  small,  so  entranc- 
ing when  it  was  done  and  had  its  lacquer  on 
it,  that  she  stood  and  smiled  at  it  as  if  it  were 
a  friend.  But  then,  she  saw,  the  bridge 
wouldn't  do,  and  the  next  night  she  made  a 
bridge  to  match.  But  now,  she  realized,  the 
bigger,  showier  summer  flowers  were  coming 
on,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  the  right 
things  for  the  garden.  She  got  out  her  cata- 
logues that  she  had  neglected,  began  to  hunt 
for  the  small,  the  exquisitely  small  blooms. 

The  next  day  she  had  a  long  trip  to  make 
with  a  client  and  as  she  paused  at  the  top  of 
a  hill  she  saw  in  a  farmer's  badly  tended  gar- 
den a  touch  of  blue. 

She  said,  "Would  you  wait  a  minute, 
please?  I  have  an  errand  here."  And  she 
went  to  the  back  door  and  asked  the  farmer's 
wife  what  the  little  blue  flowers  were. 

"Grape  hyacinth," 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


By  Pauline  Havard 

Still  as  a  cricket  in  the  tall,  gold 
grass 

The  small  girl  sits,  preoccupied 

with  little 
Happenings  of  wonderland  where 

beetles  pass 
With  jeweled  backs:  a  snail  shell  is 

a  brittle. 

Patterned  toy  she  has  not  seen  before; 
Each  grassy  mound  a  fairy's 

emerald  dwelling; 
While  you,  too  big  to  enter  through 

that  door 
Can  only  wait  the  tales  she  will  be 

telling 

Of  her  green  meadow-town.  If  you 

are  wise 
You'll  listen  earnestly  to  all  she 

says. 

Before  time  dulls  the  dreams  in  her 

bright  eyes. 
Oh,  help  her  store  up  wonder  for 

the  days 

That  adults  know;  when  she  has 

grown  too  tall 
To  enter  the  town  where  miracles 

befall! 

★  *★★*★*★* 


the  woman  said. 

"Thank  you," 
Eliza  said. 

"If  you'd  be  real 
careful,  I  guess  it 
wouldn't  hurt  to 
transplant  a  few,"  the 
woman  said.  "Just 
wait,  I'll  dig  up  a 
basket  for  you. 
There's  plenty  and  to 
spare."  She  came  with 
a  basket  and  trowel 
and  dug  deep  into  a 
patch  of  the  flowers. 
"Some  people  never 
dig  up  a  blooming 
flower,"  the  woman 
said,  "but  I  never 
take  any  notice  of 
that,  so  long  as  there's 
plenty  of  dirt  at  the 
roots.  Here  you  are, 
miss." 

"That's  kind  of 
you,  awfully  kind," 
Eliza  said.  She  put 
the  basket  in  the  back 
of  the  car,  and  every 
time  she  got  out  of 
the  car  all  day  she 
looked  to  see  if  the 
little  blue  spikes  were 
still  upright  and  safe. 

That  night  she  had 
planned  to  work,  but 
she  planted  her  flow- 
ers, stealing  one  small 
spike  for  her  other, 
precious  little  garden. 


wouldn't  like  him, nor 

he  me.  You  think  unless  I  find  a  mate,  just 
like  all  the  animalg,  .that  I  can't  possibly  be 
contented.  But  some  people  just  don't  need 
mates,  mother.  I'm  one  of  them.  Why  don't 
you  give  up  on  me?" 

"Well,  I  don't  happen  to  believe  there  are 
any  people  like  that,"  her  mother  said,  try- 
ing to  give  her  a  whimsical  and  loving  smile. 
"I'm  not  asking  you  to  marry  the  boy,  you 
know.  It's  just — oh,  I  like  a  Jamily  in  the 
house,  is  all.  I  like  young  people  there  for 
young  guests.  And  we  miss  you." 

Eliza  almost  said.  You're  glad  lo  have  me 
gone.  You  know  you  are,  but  she"  didn't. 
"Peter'U  drum  up  somebody,"  she  said.  "I'll 
come  if  it's  essential,  but  honestly,  it  isn't." 

Her  mother  didn't  say  it  was  essential, 
didn't  urge  her  any  more  at  all.  She  didn't 
stay  long,  but  before  she  left  she  came  back 
into  the  house  and  took  a  package  wrapped 
in  a  napkin  from  her  bag. 

"Fresh  rolls,"  she  said.  "With  cinnamon 
in."  Then  she  gave  a  little  frown  at  the  gar- 
den and  said,  "Forget-me-nots  would  be 
nice  there.  I  saw  some  by  the  brook  as  I 
came  up." 

After  her  mother  was  gone  Eliza  went 
down  to  the  brook  and  got  the  forget-me- 
nots  and  they  were  perfect,  though  she  hated 
to  take  her  mother's  advice  in  the  matter. 
She  thought,  /  ought  lo  gel  Ike  earth  turned 
over  for  my  garden,  but  she  didn't.  She 


She  got  out  her  draw 
ing  materials,  but  then  she  thought  that  the 
line  of  the  path  in  her  garden  was  not  just 
right,  not  in  harmony  with  the  line  of  the 
bowl.  She  removed  the  pagoda  and  the 
bridge,  began  to  change  the  path  with  sure, 
skillful  fingers.  She  heard  the  twitter  of  birds 
in  the  woods  close  by  and  the  sound  was  like 
a  part  of  the  Japanese  garden— she  wished 
she  could  fix  it,  soft  and  eternal,  in  the 
pagoda. 

Strange  week !  Strange  last  week  of  Eliza 
Beck's  youth.  All  her  secrecy,  all  her  obses- 
sion with  the  miniature,  the  unique,  flowing 
into  this  tiny,  formal  fantasy  of  beauty. 

She  didn't  go  home  for  dinner  Saturday 
night.  On  Sunday  morning  she  sat  and  wrote 
an  order  for  plants.  She  heard  a  car  drive  up 
her  hill,  pause,  and  she  looked  out  through 
the  front  windows  and  saw  that  it  was  her 
mother's  little  car.  She  sighed,  laid  a  sheet  of 
drawing  paper  over  her  order  blank,  stood 
up  and  moved  toward  the  door. 

She  opened  the  door  thinking  to  keep  her 
mother  outside  her  sanctuary,  and  it  was  not 
her  mother  at  all  coming  up  the  two  short, 
deep  steps  to  the  little  porch  of  the  school- 
house,  but  a  strange,  tall  young  man.  He  was 
dressed  carelessly  in  a  corduroy  jacket  and 
brown  slacks  and  wore  no  hat.  His  hair  was 
reddish  and  thick  and  he  had  blue  eyes  that 
were  skeptical  and  somewhat  ruthless,  and 
his  face  was  bony  and  irregular  and  more 
lined  than  most  young  men's  faces.  He 


AND  Sweetheart 

IS  MY  BEAUTY  SOAP 

say  9  out  of  7  0 
Cover  Girls! 

•  We  questioned  the  lovely  girls 
who  grace  the  covers  of  America's 
leading  magazines  this  year.  You 
see  them  on  newsstands  right  now! 
"What  beauty  soap  do  you  use?" 
we  asked.  And  9  out  of  10  replied, 
"SweetHeart  Soap.  ' 


says  TERRY  THOMAS,  Enchanting  Cover  Girl 

"For  it  keeps  my  skin  looking  radiantly  young,  silken- 
soft  and  smooth.  That's  why  I  earn  $100  a  day  .  .  . 
why  I  can't  afford  to  do  without  SweetHeart  Care." 


•  And  no  matter  how  you  spend 
your  days,  beauty  is  yo/n  busi- 
ness, too.  Your  precious  com- 
plexion deserves  the  most  effec- 
tive care.  So  like  9  out  of  10 
cover  girls,  make  SweetHeart 
your  beauty  soap. 
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SweetHeart's  soft,  rich  lather. 
It's  a  remarkable  beauty 
action!  And  you'll  see  the  won- 
derful difference  SweetHeart 
Care  can  make!  For  just  one 
week  after  you  change  from  im- 
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This  adorable  little  model,  Hope  Malin,  11 
months  old,  enjoys  her  SweetHeart  bath  more 
than  she  can  say!  Remember,  you  can  now 
also  get  pure,  mild  SweetHeart  in  the  new, 
large  bath  size. 
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looked  as  if  lie  had  been  around — as,  indeed, 
lie  had. 

"Hello,  Eliza!"  he  said  boldly. 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  said  coldly,  no 
welcome  in  her  voice  at  all,  only  a  waiting 
for  him  to  state  his  business  and  be  gone. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  ask  me  in?"  he  said. 
"I'm  Peter's  friend,  Tobias  Jones.  Call  me 
Toby." 

She  stiffened  with  distaste  and  said,  "Is 
anything  wrong  at  home?" 

"Not  a  thing,  so  far  as  I  know.  I've  just 
come  calling.  Are  you  going  to  shut  the  door 
in  my  face?" 

"Come  in  if  you  like,"  she  said.  "But  I  am 
pretty  busy."  She  let  him  in,  and  nothing  was 
ever  the  same  again. 

He  sat  down  in  the  leather  chair  and 
looked  around  curiously.  "Not  bad.  Not 
bad  at  all  if  you  like  the  hermit  life." 

She  was  still  standing,  not  wanting  him 
there,  yet  not  quite  rude  enough  to  put  him 
out.  "I  do  like  it,"  she  said. 

"Really?  You  are  a  cool  piece,  aren't  you? 
Peter  said  you  wouldn't  be  my  cup  of  tea  at 
all.  .  .  .  Your  picture's  on  the  piano  at  home, 
you  know — and  very  intriguing  it  is,  I  may 
say.  It  flatters  you,  but  not  too  much.  'She 
lives  in  a  schoolhouse  and  she's  not  your  cup 
of  tea,'  Pete  said.  So  one  thing  led  to  another 
and  I  came  to  see  for  myself,  never  having 
been  one  to  let  others  choose  my  tea  for 
me.  .  .  .  What's  the  idea  of  the  schoolhouse, 
if  I  may  ask?" 

"It's  my  home,"  she  said. 

"Or  your  fortress?"  he  asked.  "Your  is- 
land, perhaps?  I  used  to  have  a  taste  for 
islands  myself — but  that  was  before  the 
South  Pacific  era." 

Is  there  anything  wrong  in  wanting  a 
fortress?"  she  demanded.  She  knew  at  once 
that  she  shouldn't  have  said  it — it  only  gave 
him  the  chance  for  further  inquisitiveness. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  not.  Not  in  wanting  it.  But 
Maginot  Lines  have  been  a  dime  a  dozen  of 
late.  Sit  dowTi,  why  don't  you?  You  make  me 
nervous — you  act  as  if  you  were  waiting  for 
me  to  go.  And  I'm  not  going  yet." 

"But  I  do  have  work  to  do,"  she  said 
stiffly.  "Sundays  I  do  like  to  work." 

"On  the  Sabbath?  Why,  Eliza!  . .  .  What 
kind  of  work?"  Then  he  gave  a  quick  but 
seeing  look  about  the  room,  got  up  and  walked 
toward  one  of  the  pictures.  "Do  this?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes." 

"I  say!  You  are  good,  aren't  you?  Very 
nice  Oriental  effect.  You  know:  'Bird  and 
Plum  Blossoms'— that  sort  of  thing.  .  .  . 
Could  be  you  do  need  an  island.  Sell  much?  " 

"No.  I  don't  sell  anything." 

"Oh.  Just  art  for  art's  sake,  eh?  And  after 
you're  dead,  they'll  be  discovered  and  you'll 
be  a  genius.  What  do  you  live  on?  "^'our 
folks?" 

There  was  something  so  rude  about  his 
voice  that  she  was  moved  to  anger.  "  I  have 
a  job,"  she  said.  "  I  sell  real  estate  and  I  earn 
my  own  living." 

He  turned  and  grinned  at  her.  "Ah,  but  do 
you  live?"  he  said  boldly.  "I  think  it's  my 
mission  in  life  to  teach  you  that  islands  are 
a  thing  of  the  past.  .  .  .  Don't  you  like  your 
family?" 

"Of  course." 

He  wandered  over  to  the  desk.  "What's 
this  gimcrack?"  he  said,  putting  a  finger  on 
the  edge  of  the  gray  bowl. 

She  said,  quickly,  like  an  angry  child, 
"Don't  touch  that!" 

He  turned  and  stared  at  her,  then  looked 
down  at  the  garden  with  its  spikes  of  blue 
grape  hyacinth.  "Don't  touch  me,  eh?"  he 
said  more  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  "That's 
a  very  outdated  complex,  Eliza;  don't  you 
know  that?  A  psychiatrist  would  liave  a  field 
day  with  you.  Pete  tried  to  tell  me  about  you, 
but 'I  had  to  see  you  to  believe  him.  Nobody's 
so  sfK-'cial  he  can't  be  touched,  you  know. 
NobtKly.  Remember  the  Snow  Queen?  Well, 
I  had  no  passion  for  Andersen  when  I  was  a 
boy,  but  I  remember  the  Snow  Queen  and 
her  heart  that  turned  to  ice.  To  think  that  I 
should  live  to  see  a  fairy  tale  a)me  true!  " 
Hut  lie  wasn't  smiling.  He  was  sjK'aking 
seriously,  accusingly,  and  as  if  he  suddenly 
did  not  like  her  at  all. 
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If's  your  skin  .  .  .  give  it  the  best!  Give  it 
Endocreme,  first  successful  hormone 
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"You  are  being  unpardonably  personal 
and  rude,"  she  said. 

"Am  I?  Well,  you're  a  very  beautiful  girl, 
Eliza,  and  I'm  glad  I  saw  you  for  myself,  but 
I'll  admit  that  Pete  was  right— you're  not  my 
cup  of  tea  at  all." 

"Since  you've  discovered  that,  maybe 
you'd  let  me  get  to  work  now,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  I  might  as  well.  So  long,  Eliza." 

He  moved  toward  the  door  and  she  stood 
still  by  the  desk.  Suddenly  he  made  a  quick 
turn  and  came  back  to  her.  He  seemed  very 
tall,  very  angry,  very  ruthless,  advancing. 
W  hen  he  came  near,  he  reached  out  a  strong 
liand,  took  her  hand  and  pulled  her  toward 
him.  She  stumbled  on  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form. He  let  her  stumble  but  not  fall,  pulled 
htr  toward  him  and  kissed  her,  on  the  mouth, 
a  long,  hard,  violent  kiss.  He  took  his  arms 
away  quickly  at  last,  and  she  almost  fell.  Her 
eyes  on  him  were  blank  with  fright. 

"Just  so  you'll  know  what  it  is  to  be 
touched,"  he  said. 

He  went  now,  not  looking  back  at  her. 
The  door  slammed.  She  heard  the  car  start. 

So  the  fortress  fell,  the  fortress  built  up 
over  so  many  years,  fell  completely,  became 
dust.  Twenty-three  years  of  building— the 
time  of  one  kiss  for  falling.  Not  that  Eliza 
admitted  its  destruction  immediately.  Oh, 
no.  She  began,  frantically,  to  put  on  more 
stones,  pretending  that  the  base  was  still 
there,  pretending  she  was  not  building  on  air. 
She  sent  in  her  order  for  little  flowers.  She 
planted  those  flowers.  She  tended  the  Jap- 
anese garden  with  passionate  care.  She  got 
out  her  drawings  again  and  worked  till  very 
late  at  night.  But  some- 
times, unconsciously,  she  ■^^^B^H 
put  up  her  hand  to  her 
mouth,  as  if  to  cover  a 
bruise.  And  sometimes 
she  couldn't  work  at  all 
and  walked  up  and  down 
her  long  room,  pretending 
she  was  thinking. 

And  after  she  was  undressed,  tucked  under 
the  blanket  of  her  studio  couch  at  night,  she 
kept  hearing  words  in  that  bold,  intruding 
voice.  "Nobody's  so  special  he  can't  be 
touched,  you  know.  Nobody.  .  .  .  You're  not  my 
cup  of  tea  at  all.  .  .  .  It  flatters  you,  but  not  too 
much.  .  .  .  Maginot  Lines  have  been  a  dime  a 
dozen  of  late."  ...  It  infuriated  her  to  remem- 
ber this  man  Toby  Jones,  to  remember  his 
voice,  his  words.  And  that  last  violent  mo- 
ment— that  she  refused  to  remember,  or 
thought  she  did. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  week  her  mother 
came  up,  bringing  some  rhubarb-and-straw- 
berry  jam  Mrs.  Grimsby  had  just  made.  Mrs. 
Beck  didn't  go  outdoors  today.  She  sat  on 
the  studio  couch  and  seemed  a  httle  more 
quiet  than  usual.  Eliza  had  had  a  supper  of 
cereal  with  bananas  sliced  on  it,  and  the  dish 
still  stood  on  the  desk.  She  knew  her  mother 
had  seen  the  dish  and  that  the  thought  of  a 
skimpy  supper  would  Ijg  paining  her. 

"Nice  to  have  the  days  so  long,"  her 
mother  said  almost  idly. 

"Yes.  Though  I  like  long  evenings,  too," 
Eliza  answered. 

"Well,  I  do  too.  I  suppose  I  like  almost 
ever>lhing  as  is,"  her  mother  said.  "Maybe 
I'm  just  too  contented." 

Eliza  smiled  her  agreement  with  that,  but 
said  nothing. 

How'd  you  like  Toby?"  her  mother  said 
then,  trying  to  speak  casually,  but  in  spite  of 
herself  letting  a  faint  anxiety  creep  into  her 
voice. 

"Toby?  Oh,  Peter's  newspaperman.  I 
didn't.  ...  I  dare  say  he  told  you  I  wasn't 
very  hospitable." 

Her  mother  didn't  look  at  her  and  that 
made  Eliza  uncomfortable.  "Well,  no,  he 
didn't  quite  say  that,  darling." 

Without  warning,  Eliza  felt  her  cheeks 
suddenly  burning  hotly.  "  We  didn't  get  on," 
she  persisted. 

"Oh?" 

"What's  that  'Oh?'  for?"  she  demanded, 
wanting  to  stop  this  conversation  but  unable 
to  do  so. 

"Why,  he  just  didn't  tell  it  quite  that 
way,"  her  mother  said.  "Do  you  want  to 
know  what  he  said?" 


^  Have    a    grud{£:e  a;zainst 
^  yourself  but   not  against 
life.    —HUGH  WALPOLE:  The  Inquisitor 
(Doubieday  &  Company). 


"You're  bound  to  tell  it  anyway,"  Eliza 
said,  though  that  wasn't  at  all  true  of  her 
mother. 

A  little  line  showed  in  her  mother's  fore- 
head for  an  instant.  "I'm  a  fool,  darling,  I 
really  am.  I've  been  worried  about  you,"  she 
said.  "About  that  Toby.  ...  Of  course  you 
know  all  the  facts  of  life— you  couldn't  go 
through  college  without  knowing  them.  But 
you  do  keep  things  to  yourself — you  know 
you  do.  For  all  I  really  know,  you  might 
still  believe  in  the  stork.  .  .  .  But  Toby 
Jones;  he  saw  your  picture,  you  know,  and 
he  was  entranced  by  it.  He  kept  looking  at 
it — Peter  warned  him  off,  but  I  could  see 
he  was  determined  to  see  you.  Well,  when 
he  came  back,  Peter  said,  'You  didn't  stay 
long.  I  told  you  she'd  give  you  a  quick 
brush-off.'  Toby  just  grinned  and  Peter  said, 
'She  isn't  the  sort  you  kiss  on  the  first  call.' 
Toby  said,  'Oh,  we're  way  past  the  kissing 
stage !'  and  he  didn't  say  another  word  about 
you." 

Disgusting!"  Eliza  said,  but  she  knew 
her  face  was  still  red. 

"Disgusting?  Oh,  no — it  wasn't  that.  I 
don't  know  why  I  worried;  you  certainly  do 
know  how  to  give  a — a  brush-off,  as  Peter 
calls  it.  Only — well,  Toby  Jones  is  a  man  the 
like  of  which  you  may  not  have  come  across 
before.  Foot-loose,  a  kind  of  adventurer,  I'd 
say.  I  like  him,  understand — if  I  were  young 
I'd  probably  like  him  a  lot— but  I  doubt  if  he 
has  much  conscience  . . .  about  girls,  I  mean." 

"You  are  silly,"  Eliza  said,  but  not  an- 
grily. "As  if  a  man  like  this  Jones  could  pos- 
sibly interest  me!"  She 
■■^■■I^^H  knew  she  ought  to  stop 
this  talk  at  once,  but  some- 
thing drove  her  on — she 
couldn't  stop. 

''I  aim  OS  t  wish  he 
could,"  her  mother  said. 
i^^^^^^HB  "  I  know  you  think  I'm  al- 
ways trying  to  make  a 
match  for  you,  but  I'm  not— not  really.  But 
I  wish  you  did  like  someone.  .  .  .  Maybe  not 
Toby,  for  he's  the  kind  that  kisses  and  then 
vanishes.  But  someone." 

"I'm  contented,"  Eliza  said.  "Perfectly 
contented,  without  anyone,  mother.  And 
Toby  Jones  is  the  last  person  on  earth  I 
could  ever  like — so  rest  your  mind  on  that 
score." 

But  after  her  mother  had  gone  down  to 
her  car  by  the  roadside  and  driven  off,  Eliza 
Beck  stood  in  the  doorway  and  had  a  wild 
wish  to  call  her  mother  back  and  tell  her  just 
what  had  happened  in  that  visit  of  Toby 
Jones'.  Not  since  she  had  been  a  little  girl 
had  she  so  longed  to  tell  her  mother  anything. 
But  so  set  in  her  w^ays  of  secrecy  was  she 
that  she  knew  she  could  not  now  break  them. 

This  was  her  first  admission  to  herself  that 
she  thought  of  Toby  Jones  at  all.  Now  she 
had  made  the  admission,  she  thought  of  him 
a  good  deal,  angry  at  herself  for  doing  so, 
but  doing  it  nevertheless.  That  "Oh,  we're 
way  past  the  kissing  stage!"  came  into  her 
mind  many  times  every  day,  and  the  thought 
of  sharp  and  wicked  words  to  answer  it,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  to  say  them.  And 
she  knew  the  statement  was.  in  a  way,  true. 
Not  in  any  physical  sense,  but  things  had 
been  said  that  took  them  far  past  the  bounds 
of  any  ordinary  first  conversation.  It  had 
been  the  strangest  talk  she  had  ever  had 
with  anyone,  even  her  professor.  He  had 
jumped  feet  first  into  her  inmost  self,  seen 
what  she  was  like,  why  she  wanted  her  school- 
house — well,  he  seemed  to  have  seen  every- 
thing there  was  to  see  of  her.  And  he  hadn't 
liked  it.  He  seemed  to  think  she  had  no  right 
to  her  fortress,  that  she  was  an  escapist. . . . 
Nobody's  so  special  he  can't  be  touched."  .  .  . 
Those  words  came  to  her  unbidden  over  and 
over.  She  thought  up  a  great  many  withering 
replies  to  them,  but  again  there  was  no  Toby 
Jones  to  whom  they  could  be  delivered.  / 
am  special,  she  told  herself  over  and  over, 
proudly,  stubbornly. 

She  stubbornly  tended  her  little  garden, 
though  it  had  been  put  in  so  late  that  the 
days  of  rain  had  passed  and  she  had  to  carry 
water  often  to  keep  the  plants  alive.  Stub- 
bornly, too,  she  kept  the  little  Japanese  gar- 
den fresh  and  beautiful.  But  something  had 


Your  loveliness 
is  Doulily  Safe 


Veto  gives  you 
Double  Protection! 


.  Veto  guards  your  loveliness  night  and 
day — safely  protects  your  clothes  and  you.  For  Veto  not  only 
neutralizes  perspiration  odor,  it  checks  perspiration,  too!  Yes, 
Veto  gives  you  Double  Protection !  And  Veto  disappears  instantly 
to  protect  you  from  the  moment  you  apply  it! 

Cj(y ^€Hl^  .  .  .  Ahvays  creamy  and  smooth.  Veto  is  lovely 

to  use  and  keeps  you  lovely.  And  Veto  is  gentle,  safe  for  normal 
skin,  safe  for  clothes.  Doubly  Safe!  Veto  alone  contains 
Duratex,  Colgate's  exclusive  ingredient  to  make  \  etc  safer. 
Let  Veto  give  your  loveliness  double  protection ! 


Veto  lasts  ami  lasts  from  bath  to  bath! 
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"They  help  me  keep  active 
in  spite  of 


Varicose  Veins! 

Says  Mrs.  K.  B.  Deafon,  Black,  Texas 


If 


"I've  been  wearing  Bauer  &  Black 
Elastic  Stockings  for  8^  year"," 
says  Mrs.  Deaton.  "They  ease 
the  pain,  help  reduce  fatigue 
and  improve  the  appc  ranee  of  my  legs.  I'd  recom- 
mend them  to  anyone  having  varicose  veins!" 

If  >'ou  suffer  from  the  pain  and  unsightliness  of 
surface  varicose  veins  or  swollen  legs,  Elastic 
Stockings  may  mean  new  beauty  and  new 
relief  for  you. 

Bauer  &  Black  Elastic  Stockings  are  gen 
uine  two-way  stretch,  lightweight,  neutral 
in  tint,  with  authentic  fashioned  leg  and 
instep.  They  withstand  repeated  laun- 
derings. 

Ask  your  doctor's  advice  .  .  .  then 
be  sure  you  get  Bauer  &  Black 
Elastic  Stockings  .  .  .  almost  in- 
visible for  beauty,  firmly  sup- 
porting for  comfortable  relief. 


At  drug, 
department  and 
surgical  stores 


k 

BAUER  S  BLACK,  Dept.  U9-6                            j,ee  / 
1       Division  of  The  Kendall  Company        «ilrit* / 
1       2500  S.Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  16,111.      ^  poo'''*' 

1       Please  send  me  the  free  booklet  ^^^fe^saa^^*^ 
j      "New  Comfort  and  Relief  for  You."          tf^l^piF  | 

STOCKINGS 

1         NamA  1 

A  product  of 

J        Address  j 

BAUER  &  BLACK 

1        Cilv                               Zone           Sluts  1 
L  J 

Division  of  The  Kendall  Company,  C/iicogo  16  1 
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IT  TASTES  GOOD 
IT'S  GOOD  TASTE 


Spicy 
Cinnamon  -  Clove 
flavor 


For  Good  Mouthcare 


HARBORING    FILM    f»OM  »OUl»« 


A  DISTINCTIVB  AND  IMPOKTANT  CLEANSING  ACTION 


cleaner 


United  Van  Lines 
♦SANITIZED  vans 
keep  your  posses- 
sions safer  and  cleaner.  Licensed  exclusively 
to  United  for  moving  vans  and  equipment, 
♦SANITIZED  is  a  self-antiseptic  a 

process  that  protects  Vgtf  fiP 
nst  mildew,  ^^UiVi 
germs  and  odors  in  transit. 

Extra  care  at  no  extra  cost! 

See  classified  phone  book 
for  your  United  agent 

Moy/ng  w/rh  Cor* 
Fvery wher* 


r  ' 

*'H, 

■  — 

AMAZING 


CREAM  REMOVES 
UNSIGHTLY  HAIR 
QUICKLY,  SAFELY 

Acts  Below  "Razor  Line" 
Without  Cutting  or 
Scraping  Legs 

The  modern  way  to  remove 
ugly  hair  from  your  legs  is  with 
yVeet*  Cream  Depilatory.  It 
works  deeper  than  a  razor,  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  skin. 
Safer  too  from  razor  cuts  and 
scratches.  Neet  leaves  tender 
skin  soft  and  smooth,  free  from 
razor  stubble.  Just  apply  Neet 
like  any  cream,  then  rinse  off 
and  hair  disappears  like  magic. 
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gone  out  of  her  fine,  single  purpose,  some- 
thing had  gone  from  her  possession  of  the 
schoolhouse,  something  had  gone  from  her 
proud  loneliness. 

Two  weeks  later  Hendrick  said  to  her, 
"You  look  a  little  peaked,  Eliza.  In  love, 
maybe? "  He  rarely  said  such  personal  things 
to  her,  for  she  was  cold  enough  with  him,  too, 
and  he  sometimes  told  his  wife  that  if  she 
weren't  so  good  in  her  job,  he'd  fire  her— she 
made  him  uncomfortable. 

"Hardly,"  she  said  briefly. 

"  When  you  want  your  vacation?  Not  now, 
I  hope." 

"No.  Winter'll  be  all  right.  Maybe  Christ- 
mastime," she  said. 
"Fine!  Fine!" 

She  applied  herself  to  her  job  harder,  sold 
the  Timkins  place. 

One  night  she  tried  to  work  at  her  drawing 
and  sat  staring  at  the  page  for  a  long  time, 
not  able  to  do  a  stroke.  She  made  an  effort  at 
last,  but  her  hand  was  unsteady.  She  put  her 
pen  down,  stood  up  and  walked  out  of  the 
schoolhouse,  got  her  car  out  and  drove  home. 
Her  mother  and  father  were  playing  bridge 
with  the  Dennisons. 

"Why,  darling ! "  her  mother  said,  putting 
down  her  hand.  "What's  wrong?" 

"Nothing.  Not  a  thing,"  she  said.  "Don't 
stop  playing.  I'll  watch  you." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she 
had  ever  sat  down  and  watched  a  bridge 
game. 

"Draw  up  your  chair,"  her  father  said. 
"You  are  about  to  see  me  go  down  three!" 

She  sat  there,  unhappy,  and  yet  glad  to 
be  there.  She  had  a  wish 
that  she  might  go  up  and  ■■^■■■B 
get  into  her  old  bed  and 
sleep  and  sleep  and  sleep. 

They  almost  seemed  to 
forget  her.  They  played  a 
lively  game  and  had  a  fa- 
miliar patter  of  good-na-  ■^^^■■■i 
tured  insults.  Eliza  had  al- 
ways despised  bridge  as  a  complete  waste  of 
time,  but  she  seemed  tonight  not  to  mind  it 
much.  She  did  not  know  why  she  had  come 
or  why  she  was  glad  to  be  there  in  the  red 
chair  at  her  father's  elbow.  After  a  bit  her 
mother  made  cofTee  and  she  drank  some  and 
just  sat  there  till  the  Dennisons  went  home. 

"Well,  I'd  better  be  on  my  way,"  she  said 
at  last. 

Her  mother  said  quickly,  "Oh,  why  don't 
you  stay?  It's  so  late  now.  I'll  even  bring 
your  breakfast  up  to  bed!" 

"That's  an  inducement,"  she  said.  "I 
forgot  bread  and  I  wouldn't  have  any  toast 
for  breakfast." 

"Good !  I'll  get  you  a  pair  of  my  pajamas." 

So  she  did  sleep  in  her  old  bed.  For  the  first 
time  in  weeks  she  fell  asleep  at  once,  sinking 
down  with  something  like  ecstasy  into  dark- 
ness and  emptiness  and  thoughtlessness. 

In  her  father  and  mother's  room,  her 
mother  said  quietly,  "Something's  wrong 
with  Eliza." 

"Wrong  with  her?" 

"You  know  it  is.  She's  acted  up  to  now  as 
if  it  were  a  tremendous  favor  to  give  us  a 
minute  of  her  time.  She — she  came  in  as  if 
she  were  running  away  from  something." 

"Well,  I  told  you  she'd  get  tired  of  that 
setup.  Maybe  someone  was  prowling  around 
up  there  and  she  got  scared." 

"She  looked  so  strange  when  she  came 
in,"  Mrs.  Beck  persisted.  "She  looked  .  .  . 
haunted." 

"Don't  stew  over  it,  honey,"  John  Beck 
said.  "You  ought  to  know  b/ now  we  can't 
do  much  for  Eliza." 

She  lay  quietly  in  the  darkness  and  said  no 
more,  but  she  was  troubled  and  could  not 
forget  her  first  glimpse  of  Eliza's  face  when 
she  had  come  into  the  bright  living  room. 
She  thought,  too,  of  that  day  when  she  had 
talked  with  Eliza  about  Toby  Jones  and  of 
the  red  that  had  come  up  in  a  tide  and  stayed 
s(j  long  on  Eliza's  clieeks.  In  the  way  of 
women  and  mothers,  she  tied  them  together, 
though  she  had  no  real  reason  to  do  so. 

But  in  the  morning  Eliza  seemed  tjuite 
her  old  self  and  went  off  to  the  ofTice  without 
giving  any  reason  for  her  visit,  or  showing 
that  it  had  meant  anything  special  to  her. 


1^  A  man  can  spit  at  the  ^vorld 
^  if  he  wants,  but  if  the  world 
spits  at  him  he  drowns. 

—ANON. 


It  had  had  its  effect,  however,  though  Eliza 
herself  scarcely  knew  it.  But  she  had  slept 
that  night,  and  she  had  hardly  realized  how 
many  hours  she  had  lain  sleepless  in  her 
schoolhouse  of  late.  She  had  begun  to  wish 
for  some  other  Utopia,  some  other  sanctuary, 
hide  the  truth  from  herself  as  she  would.  No. 
the  effect  went  even  deeper  than  that.  She  was 
uncertain  of  herself  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life.  She  wasn't  certain  of  her  talent  or  of  her 
future  greatness,  as  she  had  once  been.  And 
she  couldn't  work. 

Sometimes,  to  reassure  herself,  she  took  out 
her  drawings  and  looked  them  all  over  criti- 
cally. They  were  good,  she  told  herself,  truly 
good.  But  the  tlyrd  time  she  did  this,  they 
seemed  curiously  monotonous  to  her — very 
fine  and  perfect,  but  monotonous.  She 
thought  again  of  her  old  plan  to  try  them 
out  on  a  publisher.  She  began  to  hunt  for 
poems  that  the  pictures  would  fit,  copying 
them  all,  arranging  them  in  book  form  with 
the  pictures.  She  even  took  down  the  names 
of  authors  and  publishers,  knowing  there 
were  copyrights  that  would  have  to  be  re- 
spected. But  then  she  did  nothing  more. 
She  did  not  want  to  admit  that  Toby  Jones' 
words  had  influenced  her  to  such  an  extent. 

One  day  she  was  taking  a  very  nice  woman 
from  Philadelphia  on  a  little  tour  of  the 
countryside,  looking  at  old  houses.  And  when 
it  was  lunchtime  she  said,  "I  suppose  you're 
getting  hungry.  We're  quite  near  my  house- 
why  don't  you  stop  and  have  a  bite  with  me 
and  then  we  can  go  up  to  this  place  on  Cop- 
per Hill  I  wanted  to  show  you?" 

"Why,  that's  awfully 
^■■■HHH     nice  of  you,"  the  woman 
said.  "It  would  be  fun." 

So  she  took  a  guest,  vol- 
untarily, to  her  school- 
house.  She  got  down  the 
old  dishes  with  the  brown 
■■■I^^^^B     vine,  made  sandwiches, 
scrambled  eggs,  coffee. 
The  woman  was  enchanted  with  the  school- 
house  and  said,  "How  clever  of  you!  If  I 
do  find  a  place,  you  must  help  me  with  it. 
Will  you  help  me,  if  I  find  something  pos- 
sible?" 

"Why  I'd  like  to — though  I'm  no  archi- 
tect," Eliza  said. 

"Where  did  you  ever  find  these  dishes? 
They're  exquisite!" 

"They  were  my  grandmother's." 

That  doesn't  sound  like  much,  but  it  was 
a  good  deal,  really.  It  marked  the  spot  where 
Eliza  Beck  admitted  the  need  of  someone 
in  her  house  with  her,  and  her  remark  about 
the  dishes  marked  her  first  pride  in  family. 

In  midsummer  Peter  appeared  at  Hen- 
drick's  office  one  Friday  afternoon  and  said, 
"Mom  says  to  bring  you  home  for  supper. 
She's  making  raspberry  shortcake." 

"All  right,"  she  said  and  came  with  him. 
"Did  you  walk  over?" 

"Yeuh.  Where's  your  car?" 

"Right  at  the  corner." 

Inside  the  car  Peter  said  lazily,  "Toby 
sent  you  a  message." 

"Toby?"  she  said,  as  if  she  didn't  know 
the  name. 

"Toby  Jones.  Don't  tell  me  he  made  no 
more  impression  on  you  than  that!  I  must 
remember  to  tell  him!" 

"I  remember  him,"  she  said  stiffly.  "He 
was  very  impertinent." 

"To  say  the  least,"  he  agreed,  laughing. 
"Good  guy,  though,  Toby  is.  One  of  the 
best."  She  didn't  answer  and  presently  he 
went  on:  "He  said  to  tell  the  Snow  Queen — 
that's  what  he  calls  you— that  he  might  drop 
in  one  of  these  days  and  clear  up  the  unfin- 
ished business." 

"There  isn't  any  unfinished  business." 

"  I  told  him  he  would  be  wasting  hischarm. 
Bad  medicine  for  each  other,  you  two  would 
be." 

They  had  come  to  the  house  and  she  didn't 
need  to  rei^ly.  Slie  sent  no  message.  But  her 
mother  eyed  her  from  time  to  time  troubledly. 

"I  wish  you  weren't  so  thin,  Eliza." 

"  I  like  to  be  thin,"  she  answered. 

Even  if  he  is  an  unsettled,  wandering  sort 
of  man,  I  wish  she  would  see  him  again,  her 
(Continued  un  J'ate  12^) 
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He's  so  helpless — so  dependent  on  you  to  keep  him  comfortable  all  the  day  through 


You  take  speiial  care  of  his  soft  little  shirts- 
see  that  they're  scrupulously  rinsed  of  every  bit 
of  soap  residue.  His  skin  is  so  tender— so  easily 
irritated— everything  that  touches  it  must  be  soft 
as  down.  Your  baby's  skin  really  is  thinner  than  a 
grownup's  —  skin  studies  show  it  would  chafe 
quicker.  He  needs  all  your  loving  care  to  keep  him 
comfortable  all  day  long. 


You  gladly  take  the  time  to  change  him— keep- 
ing his  tender  skin  dry  means  so  much  to  his  com- 
fort. If  your  baby  is  under  6  months,  try  fluffing  up 
20  or  more  sheets  of  ScotTissue  and  inserting  them 
in  baby's  diaper.  You  won't  have  to  bother  vith 
so  many  complete  diaper  changes.  Just  flush  away 
the  soiled  tissue.  Means  less  laundering  for  you — 
more  comfort  for  baby. 


More  mothers  every  day  are  finding  the  idealcom- 
bination  of  "'tender  skin"  qualities  in  ScotTissue 
"Old  linen"  softness  that  won't  chafe  .  .  .  instant 
absorbency  for  cleanest  cleansing.  Just  the  right 
strength  to  prevent  tearing  or  shredding  even  when 
moist.  You  can  always  trust  ScotTissue's  comforting 
softness  in  caring  for  your  baby's  tender  thinner 

skin.  Trade  Marks  ••ScotTissue,"  "Soft  as  old  linen"  Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  03. 


SCOTTISSUE  IS  SOFT  AS  OLD  LINEN 


noui  Orop 

Twzen  Om^e  Ju/ce 


Why  squeeze  . ; .  when  Snow  Crop 
Orangejuice  is  so  quick  ...  so  good 
...  so  easy?  Snow  Crop  brings  you 
the  juice  of  luscious  oranges  at  their 
peak  .  .  .  tree-ripened  .  .  .  tree-fresh. 
Makes  the  grandest  juice  you  ever 
tasted  in  just  forty-five  seconds.  And 
what  a  big  money-saver!  Ahvays  ask 
for  Snow  Crop,  the  original  frozen 
orange  juice  concentrate. 


^  fffSfsf-Q/j Shod/ Crop  Arco/f/rv//e(/(^a^/fY(/.../ou/er prices 

For  the  best  in  frozen  fruits,  vegetables,  frozen  foods  tops  in  freshness  and 

fish  and  poultry  ...  at  lower  prices  .  .  .  quality  at  real  budget-saving  prices. 

always  insist  on  Snow  Crop.  You'll  You're  sure  when  you  ask  your  grocer 

find  every  one  of  Snow  Crop's  forty  for  Snow  Crop  Frozen  Foods. 
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{Continued  from  Page  120) 
mother  thought.  Even  if  it  turned  out  badly. 
He  did  make  an  impression  on  her,  though  she'd 
die  rather  than  admit  it.  .  .  .  She's  going  to  get 
old  and  .^pinslerish  and  never  know  what  it  is 
to  love  anyone. 

And  when  Peter  left,  she  said,  "  Why  don't 
you  bring  Toby  up  again?  He  was  fun." 

"I'll  do  that,  maybe,"  Peter  said.  "To  tell 
you  the  truth,  he  hinted  that  he  come  this 
time— but  I  didn't  want  to  bring  him." 

"Why  not?" 

"Oh,  it's  just  a  notion  I've  got— about 
him  and  Liz.  He  was  taken  with  her— you 
know  that.  But  you  know  Liz.  And  I  know 
Toby.  I  don't  want  either  of  them  to  get 
burned.  Liz  isn't  good  enough  for  him. 
Sounds  nasty,  but  she  isn't,  mom.  She's  got 
looks,  but  that's  all  she  has  got.  He's  a  hellion 
with  the  ladies— but  he's  got  a  heart.  He 
wouldn't  marry  her 
in  a  thousand  years.  I 
don't  think  he'll  ever 
marry  anyone,  but  he 
certainly  wouldn't 
marry  Liz.  I  suppose 
she  was  rude  as  all  get 
out  to  him  and  he 
can't  take  it— that 
kind  of  tactics  draws 
'em  on,  at  first.  Well, 
I  just  don't  want  to 
be  in  the  middle  of  a 
mess  like  that  might 
get  to  be." 

"Still,"  his  mother 
said  slowly  and 
gravely ,"  I  wish  you'd 
bring  him." 

"  Be  it  on  your  own 
head!"  Peter  said 
lightly,  but  his  eyes 
were  a  little  puzzled 
at  his  mother's  at- 
titude. 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 
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By  Nathaniel  Burt 

I  went  one  morning  early 

Down  to  the  railroad  track. 
The  dew  lay  thick  and  pearly, 
The  railway  long  and  black. 

The  birds  sang  all  around  me 

As  far  as  I  could  hear. 
And  way  off  down  the  valley 
The  morning  train  drew  near 

At  first  I  heard  in  warning 
A  whistle  sad  and  clear; 
I  saw  the  white  smoke  lifting, 
The  engine  front  appear. 


With  an  approaching  thunder 

The  train  bore  down  the  line 
And  passed  me  in  a  wonder 
Of  noise  and  steam  and  shine. 

I  shouted  at  the  engine, 

I  waved  to  all  the  crew. 
And  every  man  waved  back  at  me 
The  way  they  always  do. 

Cinders  flew  up  behind  them. 
The  bushes  bent  and  shone; 
With  all  the  birds  still  singing 
They  left  me  there  alone. 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


Two  weeks  later 
Eliza  went  out  one 
early  morning  to  take 
in  her  milk  and  Toby 
Jones  was  sitting  on 
the  front  step,  smok- 
ing. 

"Coffee  ready?  "he 
said,  not  moving. 

She  felt  anger  flow 
through  her  in  a  great 
tide.  It  was  like  the 
anger  she  had  used  to 
feel  toward  Peter 
when  he  snooped  in 
her  poems.  Then  she 
felt  something  else 
mingled  with  the 
anger,  something 
strange  but  equally 
powerful,  to  which  she  gave  no  name. 

"Mr.  Jones  "  she  said. 

"Toby,"  he  interrupted.  "Just  Toby, 
Eliza." 

"Mr.  Jones,"  she  began  again,  "I  might  as 
well  be  quite  frank.  I  don't  want  to  have 
coffee  with  you.  I  don't  want  to  see  you  or 
talk  to  you." 

He  still  sat  there,  his  back  to  the  wall, 
lazily,  quite  contented.  "Well,  we  wouldn't 
have  to  talk,"  he  conceded.  "But  you  might 
spare  the  coffee.  After  I've  risen  at  dawn  to 
come  see  you." 

She  turned,  went  swiftly  into  the  school- 
house.  She  poured  a  cup  of  coffee,  carried  it 
out  to  the  steps,  handed  it  to  him  silently. 

"Oh,  thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much," 
he  said. 

She  went  back  inside,  prepared  her  own 
breakfast,  sat  at  the  desk  with  it.  But  when 
she  lifted  the  spoon  to  sugar  her  cereal,  she 
si)illed  the  sugar  across  the  desk.  She  couldn't 
eat.  She  drank  hor  ajffec,  poured  another 
cupful.  She  had  with  unsteady  hand  ix)ured 
a  third  cuf)  when  the  dcxir  ojjened  and  he 
came  across  the  floor  with  his  cup. 

He  stood  by  the  desk,  looking  down  at  the 
soggy  mess  of  her  cereal.  "No  appetite? 
Tchk!  Tchk!" 

"If  you'd  go  away  so  I  a)uld  cat  in  [x;acc, 
I  miglit  have  sfjme  appetite,"  she  said. 
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"Oh?  So  I  disturb  your  peace?"  he  said. 
"That's  interesting.  That's  very  interesting. 
Let's  just  have  a  few  words  about  that, 
shall  we?" 

"No,"  she  said. 

"How  final,"  he  said.  He  sat  on  tlie  corner 
of  the  desk  and  she  remembered  the  pro- 
fessor. She  wanted  to  order  him  off  the  desk,' 
but  could  not.  "Do  you  know,  Eliza.  I've 
given  some  thought  to  your  case,  and  I've 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  you're  some- 
thing of  a  fraud.  You  really  warm  up,  given 
the  proper  emotional  stimulus.  I'm  not  bad 
at  being  a  stimulus  and*  I've  had  a  feeling 
it  was  my  duty  not  to  qjjarrel  with  you — 
just  gently  bring  out  your  latent  possibil- 
ities." * 

You  can  take  your  stimulus  elsewhere. 
I'm  just  not  interested,  Mr.  Jones." 

"Toby."  he  cor-' 
rected  her  automat- 
ically. Then  he  said  in 
a  speculative  tone, 
"Maybe  it's  some 
childhood  complex. 
Maybe  we  ought  to 
dig  into  your  past  and 
find  out  what  makes 
you  tick.  Maybe 
you've  got  a  father 
complex,  though  I'm 
sure  I  wouldn't  see 
just  why — your  dad 
seems  like  an  awfully 
decent,  normal  sort  of 
man.  But  maybe  it's 
that  — or  maybe 
you're  jealous  of  your 
mother's  charm.  Did 
you  ever  consider 
that  one?" 

"No,  I  never  did," 
she  said.  "And  I 
haven't  got  a  father 
complex — nor  am  I 
jealous  of  my  mother. 
Why  in  heaven's 
name  should  I  be? 
I'm  just  a  human  be- 
ing who  likes  pri- 
vacy. You  wouldn't 
be  able  to  understand 
that." 

"No?  You'd  be 
surprised  at  the  odd 
things  I  understand. 
I  could  even  tell  you 
why  you  might  be 
jealous  of  your 
mother,  enough  so 
you'd  want  to  make 
yourself  over  in  the 
opposite  image,  if 
you'd  care  to  hear. 
.  .  .  She  likes  people 
and  people  like  her.  They  love  her,  because 
she's  got  the  gift  of  giving  herself  to  all  and 
sundry.  She's  gay  and  she's  got  a  kind  of 
sweetness,  old-fashioned  you  might  call  it, 
that  you  don't  see  much  any  more.  And 
your  father's  still  in  love  with  her,  after 
twenty-five  years  or  so  of  marriage.  .  .  .  Yes, 
I  can  see  plenty  of  reasons  why." 

"That's  absolute  nonsense,"  she  said. 
"  I've  never  had  the  least  desire  to  be  like  my 
mother.  I — I  love  my  mother,  but  we  don't 
have  much  in  common." 

"  I  see,"  he  said.  He  leaned  over  and  put  a 
finger  in  the  sand  of  the  garden,  traced  a 
line  parallel  to  the  path.  She  wanted  to 
scream  at  him  but  she  was  not  one  to  scream, 
and  she  was  inhibited  by  the  results  of  her 
last  command  not  to  touch  the  bowl.  It 
seemed  to  her,  though,  that  he  was  deliber- 
ately goading  her  by  his  act  and  she  wanted 
to  do  or  say  something  terrible,  shocking.  He 
made  the  line  very  carefully,  then  he  looked 
up  and  smiled  at  her,  and  the  smile  admitted 
that  he  had  done  this  to  annoy  her.  "So  you 
love  your  mother,  do  you?"  he  said. 
"Naturally." 

"Oh,  it  isn't  sf)  natural  as  the  storybooks 
make  it  out  to  be,"  he;  said.  "I  know  plenty 
of  p('()|)le  who  loatlu:  their  i)arents."  He 
liKiked  down  at  the  ly)wl  as  if  trying  to  think 
of  something  else  lie  could  do  to  the  garden. 
Hisiiand  moved  toward  it,  paust;d,  then  |)ro- 
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tt|  <  Mrs.  Hatio  live  in 

lel,  California,  where 
ii  ly  HatIo  creates 
if, iaily  corfoons 
J  Ted  over  by 
1  3ns . . . 


say  Mr.  &  Mrs.  HatIo  — 

This  California 
custom  of  the 
Jlive  Bowl  is  a 
onderful  idea !" 

THINK  you'll  like  this 
asant  California  custom.  There's 
easier  way  to  say  "welcome' 
:n  friends  call... and  it's  an  equally 
;  idea  when  just  the  family  gathers. 
'You  simply  fill  up  a  bowl  or  two 
h  your  favorite  brand  of  California 
;  olives  —  and  set  them  out  where 
is  can  help  themselves!  Try  it... and 
en  to  the  compliments." 

lipe  olives  from  California  fill  an 
lOred  place  in  the  diet.  Among  other  food 
ies,  California  ripe  olives  offer  you 
fishing  protein .. .and  they're  a  source 
Vitamin  A  and  iron.  But  the  reason 
ifornia  ripe  olives  are  famed  throughout 
world  is  FLAVOR! 
iite  into  one.  Here's  plump,  meaty 
dness.  Here's  good  eating.  Have  another 
njoy  all  you  want!  (Yes,  even  it  you're 
calorie-counter."  For  8  to  10  California 
.•olives  just  about  equal  100  calories.) 
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ceeded  to  the  pagoda,  picked  it  up  and  scru- 
tinized it.  "That's  not  absolutely  authentic." 

'T  assure  you  it  is.  Put  it  down,  please." 

He  grinned  at  her,  put  it  back,  a  little 
crookedly.  She  couldn't  help  herself— she 
reached  out  and  straightened  it. 

"Finicky,"  he  said  lazily.  "Regular  old- 
maid  finicky  Do  you  read  Sanskrit?" 

"Sanskrit?"  she  ejaculated.  "No." 

"Me,  either.  I  take  mine  translated.  Just 
wondered  if  you  knew  that  one  that  starts 
every  stanza  with  'Even  now.'" 

"Mr.  Jones  "  she  began  in  helpless 

protest. 

"It's  in  that  green  Anthology  of  World 
Poetry,"  he  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  spoken. 
"Look  it  up  sometime.  Of  course  the  circum- 
stances are  a  bit  different— odd,  though,  how 
little  circumstances  have  varied  since  the 
eleventh  century  or  whenever  it  was,  isn't 
it?  The  way  he  said  'my  girl'  might  have  been 
said  by  Pete,  or  anybody  right  now." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  me,  Mr.  Jones?  " 

"What?"  He  raised  his  brows.  "Why, 
everything.  I'm  trying  to  convey  to  your 
thick  head  that  that's  the  way  I  feel  about 
you.  I  haven't  gone  to  prison  and  I'm  not 
going  to  die  for  you,  but  I'll  go  this  far: 
you've  become  my  haunt.  And  I've  lost  my 
zest  for  more-willing  females.  Somebody's 
got  to  wake  you  up — it  might  as  well  be  me." 

"I'm  not  asleep." 

"You're  absolutely  dead  to  the  world. 
Look  at  me." 

She  tried  to  bring  her  gaze  up  quickly,  in- 
differently, but  when  her  eyes  met  his  blue, 
mocking  glance,  she  dropped  her  head.  He 
laughed  and  she  felt  her  face  grow  hot  as  it 
had  that  day  with  her  mother.  She  stood  up, 
her  hands  on  the  desk,  and  cried  out,  almost 
incoherently,  "Go  away  from  here!  Go 
away !  I  don't  want  you  here !  Put  that  down !" 
for  he  had  picked  up  the  pagoda  again  and 
was  looking  it  over  in  that  critical  fashion. 
He  dropped  the  pagoda,  but  picked  up  the 
whole  bowl  and  dropped  it  with  some  vio- 
lence on  the  floor,  where  the  bowl  broke  into 
a  great  many  parts  and  the  bridge  was 
squashed  as  flat  as  if  made  of  paper. 

He  had  slid  off  the  desk.  He  looked  down 
at  the  ruined  garden,  then  at  her.  "Sand  and 
sticks,"  he  said.  "Just  sand  and  sticks.  .  .  . 
We  do  quarrel,  don't  we?" 

She  was  trembling.  She  thought  she  was 
going  to  faint,  but  she  stood  there  erect, 
scornful,  and  did  not  speak. 

"I  could  kiss  you  again,"  he  said.  "But  I 
don't  think  I  will,  even  if  you  would  like  me 
to.  Abstinence  makes  awfully  good  fuel.  .  .  . 
One  of  these  days  you'll  ask  me  to." 

She  thought  she  said,  I'd  rather  die!  and 
then  realized  she  hadn't  spoken  at  all. 

He  said,  "So  long,  Eliza,"  and  this  time  he 
did  not  come  back. 

Suddenly  she  went  down  on  her  knees  by 
the  bowl,  began  to  gather  the  pieces  toward 
her,  the  flattened  little  bridge,  the  pagoda 
that  was  still  unharmed,  the  little  stem  of 
white  phlox.  She  began  to  cry,  holding  the 
things  against  her  knees,  feeling  the  sand  on 
her  fingers.  She  couldn't  seem  to  stop  crying. 
She  did  not  even  pretend  they  were  tears  of 
anger,  though  in  a  way  they  were — anger  at 
herself  because  she  knew  it  was  true  that  she 
had  thought  he  might  kiss  her  and  that  some- 
thing had  curled  her  heart  up  like  death  when 
he  had  not.  She  was  shocked  at  the  knowl- 
edge and  for  a  few  moments  she  loathed  her- 
self, then  she  sat  down  there  on  the  floor  and 
simply  cried. 

It  was  now  that  she  knew  the  tower  had 
fallen,  now  that  she  knew  she  dwelt  in  a 
lonely  place,  now  that  she  knew  she  neither 
loved  nor  was  loved,  now  that  she  knew  her 
feeling  for  the  professor  had  been  nothing, 
nothing  at  all  but  a  little  fantasy  of  her  own 
childish  heart,  no  real  tragedy,  no  real  cause 
of  suffering,  now  that  she  knew  what  her 
mother  had  meant  when  she'd  said  long  ago, 
"I  could  wish  nothing  worse  for  you.  But 
perhaps  everybody  will." 

The  destruction  of  her  self-sufficiency  was 
the  greater  because  it  had  been  so  nearly 
complete,  just  as  no  one  can  be  so  devout  as 
a  convert  who  has  long  been  a  sinner.  Eliza 
fell  a  long  way  that  afternoon.  Perhaps  she 
really  fell  weeks  before,  but  now  she  ac- 
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"You  fusf  can't  beat  a  Wilson  Canned  Meat" 

All  Wilsonville  turns  out  to  cheer 
When  the  Canned  Meat  Train  pulls  in 
For  folks  love  Wilson's  "Quickie  Meals" 

ach  in  a  hanch'  tin. 

Mary  wants  that  meaty  HASH 
Her  family  loves  the  flavor 
Margie  wants  delicious  MOR 
To  win  her  husband's  favor. 

Millie's  quest  is  for  B-V 
To  make  gravies  rich  and  good 
You,  too,  can  shop  in  Wilsonville 
It's  right  in  your  neighborhood. 

E.A.E. 

uy  Wilson's  Canned  Meats  from  your  favorite  jood  dealer  today. 


knowlcdged  the  fall  and  she  felt  lost  with  a 
terrible  lostness.  nothing  firm  to  her  touch, 
no  line  of  trees  familiar,  no  goal  in  sight. 

It  would  be  better  not  to  watch  Eliza  Beck 
through  the  next  weeks  of  her  life.  Better 
not  to  watch  her  garden  neglected,  the  dust 
gathering  on  her  drawings,  on  her  furniture. 
Better  not  to  see  her  at  the  library  table, 
staring  down  at  the  lines: 

J  Hit  for  a  small  and  a  forgotten  time 

I  have  had  full  in  my  eyes  from  off  my  girl 

The  whitest  pouring  of  eternal  light. 

Better  not  to  watch  her  standing  in  the 
crude  little  bathroom  in  her  schoolhouse, 
looking  at  her  face  in  the  mirror,  searching 
for  any  light  in  her  gray  eyes,  finding  it  not. 
Better  not  see  her,  walking  away  from  her 
schoolhouse  into  the  woods,  walking,  walking, 
till  she  was  so  tired  she  could  walk  no  more. 
Better  not  see  her  lying  awake,  aware  of  night 
black  and  sinister  all  about  her.  Better  not 
to  know  of  her  longing  to  go  home,  be  com- 
forted by  her  mother's  affection,  fearing  the 
affection  gone  after  all  its  rebuffs. 

She  walked  into  her  old  home  one  late 
afternoon.  It  was  Mrs.  Grimsby's  day  out 
and  her  mother  was  in  the  kitchen.  She 
went  out  to  the  kitchen  and  her  mother 
looked  up  from  her  work  and  saw  her  face, 
eyes  wide,  sunk  back  into  her  face,  mouth 
tight  and  strange. 

Eliza  sat  down  on  the  kitchen  stool.  "Re- 
member how  we  used  to  have  fried  bread  and 
jam  Friday  night  al- 


ways.'' 


she  said. 


"Couldn't  we  have  some 
tonight?" 

Mrs.  Beck  had  been 
starting  a  salad,  for  the 
night  was  warm,  but  she 
began  to  clear  the  ingre- 
dients away.  "Why,  of 
course,"  she  said.  "That 
sounds  perfect.  We  haven't  HIHBBHB^H 
had  fried  bread  in  a  long 
time."  She  turned  to  the  refrigerator  for 
milk  and  eggs,  got  out  the  iron  skillet.  She 
was  stirred  deeply  by  something  in  Eliza's 
voice,  but  she  tried  not  to  show  it.  "I 
thought  we'd  eat  out  here,"  her  mother  said. 
"Want  to  get  the  yellow  cloth?" 

Eliza  went  to  the  sideboard,  came  back 
with  the  yellow  cloth. 

"You  might  call  dad,"  her  mother  said. 

But  Eliza  didn't  eat  much,  after  all.  She 
drank  two  cups  of  coffee,  answered  questions 
but  volunteered  nothing.  Her  father  had  an 
errand  and  went  out,  and  Eliza  lifted  her  cup 
toward  her  mother  for  more  coffee. 

"You're  drinking  a  lot  of  coffee,  darling. 
Should  you?"  her  mother  said. 

"Probably  not,"  she  said.  "I— I'm  just 
awfully  tired,  mother." 

"Well,  you  look  tired.  Why  don't  you 
run  up  and  crawl  into  bed  ? " 

"I  think  I  will,  if  you  don't  mind." 

She  went  slowly  out  of  the  room  and  up 
the  stairs  while  her  mother  stood  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  kitchen,  looking  after  her.  After 
Mrs.  Beck  had  washed  the  dishes  she  went 
upstairs,  stood  a  moment  outside  Eliza's 
door,  then  walked  in. 

"Feeling  rested  any?"  she  asked  gently. 
She  came  and  sat  down  beside  the  bed,  and 
to  her  astonishment  Eliza  reached  out  a  hand 
and  took  one  of  hers. 

"I'm  just  so  tired,"  she  said.  "Sit  there 
a  while  if — if  you  haven't  anything  to  do." 

Mrs.  Beck  sat  quite  still,  letting  Eliza's 
hand  rest  in  hers.  She  wanted  to  cry,  but 
she  didn't.  She  knew  she  had  been  right,  that 
something  had  hai)pened  to  Eliza,  but  she 
knew  she  had  almost  given  up  hoping  that 
anything  would  happen  that  would  let  Eliza 
cling  to  her  like  this. 

It  was  a  long  time  later  that  Eliza  said, 
"  Did  you  ever  think  I  was  jealous  of  you?" 

"Of  me?  Heavens,  no!  Quite  the  con- 
trary!" Mrs.  Ik'ck  said. 

"1  don't  think  so,  eilh(-r.  It  would  Ix; 
funny  to  (ind  it  was  so,  though." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  you'll  ever  find  it  was 
so.  Whatever  made  you  think  of  such  a  fan- 
tastic notion?" 


^  Adversity  has  made  many 
^  a  man  great  who,  had  he 
remained  prosperous,  would 
only  have  been  rich. 

—MAURICE  SWITZER: 
Meditations  of  Marcus  O'Ratius 
(Kelly-Springfield). 
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"I  just  wondered." 

Presently  Mrs.  Beck  saw  that  Eliza  h 
fallen  asleep.  She  looked  young,  oddly 
fenseless,  but  some  of  the  tiredness  linga  1^ 
even  in  sleep.  The  tears  did  spring  to  M 
Beck's  eyes,  but  she  sat  there  a  long  tir 
Eliza's  hand  still  in  hers.  Then  Eliza  turt 
a  little,  drew  her  hand  away.  After  a 
Mrs.  Beck  got  up  and  walked  softly  out  a 
down  the  stairs.  John  Beck  had  come  b^' 
and  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa  with  the  ne 
paper.  She  sat  down  close  beside  him,  putjn"' 
head  against  his  shoulder. 

'Oh,  John,"  she  said,  "what  do  peo 
do — how  can  they  bear  it  if  they  can't  t  k 
to  anyone*  What  would  I  do  if  I  could 
talk  to  you?"  j  lie 

H  E  dropped  the  paper,  put  his  arm  arou 
her.  "Why,  sweetheart — what  is  it?  Yoi 
crying!  ...  Is  it  Eliza?" 

'  I  guess  so.  .  .  .  It's  everybody  that's 
locked  up.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  guess  it's  Eliza 

He  didn't  tell  her  it  was  nonsense.  He  di^ldi 
her  closer,  put  his  cheek  down  against 
hair.  "Yeuh— it's  tough.  It's  tough." 

In  the  morning  when  Eliza  woke  in 
old  room  she  didn't  know  for  a  moment  whilten 
she  was.  She  looked  for  the  line  of  the  wo<  art 
and  saw  instead  the  peak  of  the  Ainsli 
house  next  door  and  a  branch  of  the  elm  t 
on  the  border  line  between  the  houses.  : 
had  always  had  an  amazing  health,  felt 
long  legs  to  be  like  supple  steel.  Now  she 
as  if  her  whole  body  had  turned  to  sawd 
Still,  she  knew  that  at  nine  o'clock  she  rr 
be  in  Hendrick's  office, 
saw  that  she  had  fiung 
suit  across  a  chair,  so 
thing  she  had  never  d 
in  her  orderly  life 
shocked  her.  There  w 
small  blue  clock  on  her 
reau  and  she  saw  the  h. 
sliding  mercilessly  do 
past  eight,  but  she  did :  ica 
HBiH^^B      move.  The  faint  tick  of  / 

clock  made  her  rememl:) 
"Maybe  tve  ought  to  dig  into  your  past  t 
find  out  what  makes  you  tick — if  you  do  tic%i 

"  I  don't  tick.  I  don't  tick  at  all,"  she  S5 
Yet  she  knew  that  she  had  once  felt  fulj  iet 
purpose,  sure  of  her  goal,  pleased  with  j  E  ( 
severance  from  her  family.  "I  did  tick 
I  don't  now,"  she  said. 

She  got  out  of  bed.  She  seemed  to  std 
and  walk,  yet  felt  it  strange  that  she  (|  - 
She  even  took  a  shower,  found  an  old  i' 
carded  but  clean  blouse,  put  it  on  with 
wrinkled  suit. 

Her  mother  said,  "Oh,  I  hoped  you'd  t 
a  day  off.  You  were  so  tired  last  night,  c 
ling!" 

"I'm  all  right,"  she  said. 

She  went  to  the  office,  went  through  ' 
tasks  in  a  kind  of  numbness,  then  drove  hi  I 
to  her  schoolhouse.  Shesaw  it  looked  desol  i' 
For  one  thing,  the  grass  was  too  tall.  She 
had  a  farmer  come  and  cut  it  for  her,  bui 
weeks  now  it  had  grown  unhindered, 
garden  looked  dry  and  forlorn,  and  w 
she  opened  the  door,  the  air  of  the  n 
seemed  stale,  dead.  There  was  dust  on  evt 
thing.  She  stood  looking  at  the  desola. 
where  once  all  had  shone  with  cleanlin 

There's  nothing  to  do  but  go  on,  she  told  1 
self.  Nothing  at  all  to  do  but  go  on. 

She  took  off  her  suit,  put  on  slacks  anc 
old  sweater,  began  to  pump  water  for 
flowers.  But  when  she  reached  the  li 
flower  bed,  the  blooms  all  looked  sickly,  li 
dead.  She  went  for  a  trowel  and  begarl 
loosen  the  earth  about  them.  She  worked 
it  was  nearly  dusk.  Then  she  went  in 
began  to  clean  the  room,  dusting,  wash 
dishes,  tidying,  till  it  had  a  semblance  o) 
former  brightness.  She  made  a  cup  of  tea 
had  some  bread  and  jam  with  it.  She  world 
stuiibjrnly,  but  without  heart. 

As  she  ate  she  saw  in  the  wastebasket 
broken  bowl  and  the  sand  and  she  shivi 
a  little.  She  knew  cjuite  well  in  that  w( 
moment  that  she  would  never  see  Toby  J( 
again.  She  might  haunt  him,  but  he  was  (I 
will)  her  unless  she  asked  him  to  conv 
her.  And  she  knew  she  could  never  do  t 
never.  No  one  with  pride  could  do  sue 
thing.  She  remenilxTcd  how  she  had  six; 
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"  Don't  suppose  it  could  be  Toby,  do  you?" 

"I  just  don't  know,  Peter." 

"  I  told  you  I  was  afraid  of  it.  Toby's  dyna- 
ite,  you  know.  I  told  you  that.  Maybe 
lat's  why  he  won't  come  up.  Doesn't  want 
jr  claws  in  him." 

"You're  making  that  up,"  his  mother  said. 
'  And  Eliza  doesn't  put  her  claws  into  any- 
le." 

"Think  not?  I'll  bet  she  could.  She's  al- 
a>  s  wanted  her  own  way  and  moved  heaven 
id  earth  to  get  it.  .  .  .  Hope  it  isn't  Toby, 
icause  he  won't  be  driven.  Think  I'll  run 
p  tomorrow  and  quiz  her  a  bit." 
!  "And  I  think  you  won't.  Just  leave  her 
one,  Peter.  If  she's  in  love  she  has  to  work 
out  herself.  I  don't  say  she  is,  anyway, 
ij.ut  leave  her  alone." 

"Something's  hit  her,"  he  persisted. 
Because  she  agreed  with  him  completely, 
iie  was  silent.  She  knew  something  had  hit 
;iiza  and  she  thought  that  something  might 
e  the  violent  young  Toby  Jones.  And  she 
lought  that  Toby  Jones  was  just  as  Peter 
ad  described  him,  that  he  would  hate  pur- 
bit,  that  he  wouldn't  mind  a  stimulating 
ttack  on  Eliza's  stand-offishness,  but  that 
e  would  not  mind  going  off  after  the  little 
idventure  and  never  seeing  Eliza  again.  Her 
ieart  ached  for  Eliza  and  she  longed  to  hand 
er  happiness  on  a  silver  platter,  but  knew 
he  never  had  and  never  could.  But  she  had 
n  odd  resurgence  of  hope,  because  Eliza  was 
ifferent,  gentler,  not  so  sure  of  herself,  al- 
lost  wistful.  Even  if  she  got  hurt,  wouldn't 
.  be  a  blessing?  She  had  always  been  so  sure 
tie  couldn't  get  hurt.  It  was  wonderful,  she 
aid  herself,  just  to  have  Eliza  not  an  enemy. 

It  was  the  next  week,  after  the  first  snow 
ad  fallen,  that  Eliza  came  in  on  Saturday 
fternoon  and  said,  "Mother,  would  you  go 
elp  me  pick  out  a  suit — and  maybe  let  me 
at  it  on  your  credit?  I  don't  know  if  I  have 
loney  enough." 
"I'd  love  it!"  her  mother  said,  though 
lili'liza  had  picked  out  her  own  clothes  since 
.le  was  twelve.  "About  time  you  got  a  new 
luit.  You  could  do  with  a  new  coat  too." 

'  No,  I  can't  manage  that.  Just  a  suit  and 
hay  be  a  hat." 

They  went  downtown  and  Eliza  was  very 
luiet  on  the  way.  She  tried  on  suits  and  there 
vas  one  of  green,  with  a  topcoat,  pockets 
dged  with  fur.  Her  mother  said,  "That's 
he  one!" 
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Eliza  stood  and  looked  at  herself  in  the 
mirror.  "It's  far  too  much,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  one  has  to  go  overboard  once  in  a 
while,  darling.  Get  it." 

"You — you  think  it's  all  right  for  New 
York  right  now?" 

"Perfect.  Are  you  going  to  New  York?" 

"Yes,"  Eliza  said. 

"Fun!  When?" 

"Any  day  now,"  Eliza  said  vaguely,  still 
looking  at  herself  in  the  glass.  There  was 
something  about  her  gray  eyes  in  the  mir- 
ror that  was  searching,  begging  for  some 
reassurance. 

"Try  that  little  brown  fur  cap  with  it." 

So  she  put  the  fur  cap  on  and  the  clerk  said, 
"Lovely!  It  couldn't  be  better!" 

Eliza  gave  a  small  sigh.  "I'll  take  them," 
she  said.  Eliza  had  never  asked  them  for  a 
penny,  resented  even  presents.  But  all  she 
said  afterward  was:  "That's  an  awful  lot  of 
money.  But  I  had  to  have  them." 

"Oh,  we'll  trust  you,  darling!"  her  mother 
said  lightly.  "Of  course  you  had  to  have 
them." 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Eliza  Beck  stood 
on  the  small  high  front  porch  of  an  old  brown- 
stone  boardinghouse  on  57th  Street. 

"Is  this  where  Peter  Beck  lives?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,"  the  woman  said,  not  opening  the 
door  wide. 

"I'm  his  sister.  When  does  he  get  home? " 

"Sister?"  the  woman  said  doubtfully. 
"There's  no  telling.  He  sometimes  comes  in 
before  dinner,  but  mostly  he's  out  till  all 
hours." 

"Could  I  come  in  and  wait  for  him?" 

"You  can  wait  if  you  want  to,  but  not  up 
in  his  room.  I  don't  allow  that  here.  .  .  .  But 
he  might  not  be  in  till  midnight.  Likely 
won't." 

"I'll  wait,"  Eliza  said. 

The  woman  showed  her  reluctantly  into 
a  big  but  dreary  parlor.  "I'll  leave  the  door 
open  so  you  can  watch  the  hall,"  she  did 
offer,  that  was  all. 

Eliza  did  not  sit  down  at  once.  She  stood 
there  in  her  green  suit  and  topcoat,  the  little 
fur  cap  on  her  head,  looked  slowly  about  the 
room.  It  was  a  horrible  room,  she  thought, 
full  of  dull  old  oil  paintings  and  velvet- 
covered  chairs.  It  was  horrible  and  smelled 
of  dust  and  mice.  But  its  very  awfulness,  its 
very  foreignness  calmed  her  a  little.  Her 
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hands  were  cold,  for  she  had  been  frightened 
for  days  now.  Her  face  was  a  little  pinched 
and  her  eyes  seemed  too  big  for  her  face. 

She  looked  again  at  the  chairs,  but  didn't 
want  to  sit  in  them.  She  moved  to  a  big 
mahogany  table  cluttered  with  framed  photo- 
graphs, leaned  against  it  where  she  could 
watch  the  hall.  A  young  man  came  in  and 
ran  up  the  stairs,  but  it  wasn't  Peter.  After 
what  seemed  a  long  time  another  man  came 
in.  looked  slowly  through  letters  on  the 
stand  in  the  hall ,  went  slowly,  empty-handed 
up  the  stairs. 

Maybe  lie  won't  help  me,  she  thought  once, 
but  for  the  most  part  she  did  not  think  at  all . 
just  stood  there,  cold,  weak  in  the  knees, 
leaning  against  the  table  and  watching  the 
hall.  Then  she  heard  someone  come  up  the 
front  steps,  whistling  a  little,  but  mutedly, 
and  she  thought.  That's  Peter.  She  even 
moved  away  from  the  table  toward  the  door, 
so  sure  she  was. 

But  it  was  not  Peter.  Toby  Jones  stood  in 
the  doorway,  staring  at  her  incredulously. 
She  stared  back  at  him.  not  saying  a  word. 
It  was  for  this  she  had  come,  but  not  here, 
not  now,  not  yet.  She  had  not  dreamed  he 
lived  here. 

"Well — Eliza!"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was 
just  as  she  remembered  it.  skeptical,  rude — 
but  his  voice.  "Were  you  looking  for  Pete?  " 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"Think  he'll  be  late.  Did  he  know  you 
were  coming?" 
"No." 

"I'll  see  if  I  can  ring  his  office,  but  I  doubt 
if  he'll  be  there." 

"Never  mind."  she  said.  "Never  mind." 

She  hadn't  moved.  He  looked  at  her  as  if 
he  didn't  know  what  to  say  next,  as  if  per- 
haps he  wished  he  were  somewhere  else.  "Got 
a  room?"  he  asked. 

"No." 

"Maybe  Mrs.  Connors  can  fi.x  you  up. 
She's  got  an  extra  or  two  for  transients.  .  .  . 
^^'hat's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing." 

He  kept  on  looking  at  her,  with  that  odd 
embarrassment,  refusing  anything  but  polite- 
ness. Then  he  came  in  quietly,  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 

"  Something's  the  trouble,"  he  said.  "What 
is  it?  Spill  it — I  won't  quarrel  with  you." 

"I  can't,"  she  said.  Her  voice  was  almost 
a  whisper. 

"Don't  tell  me  you're  afraid  of  me.  I 
didn't  think  you  were  afraid  of  man  or 
devil.  .  .  .  Have  you  robbed  a  bank?  I  know 
the  chief  of  police  like  my  owti  brother.  .  .  . 
Look,  I  know  I've  got  off  to  a  bad  start  with 
you — but  I'm  quite  harmless,  really.  Some- 
thing is  wTong,  anybody  could  see  that.  .  .  . 
And  why  are  you  so  thin?  You'll  lose  your 
looks  if  you  don't  look  out." 

Even  the  new  suit — even  the  little  fur  hat 
did  nothing.  She  could  see  that  quite  plainly. 
He  didn't  even  know  they  were  new.  There 
was  nothing  like — like  a  light  from  her.  She 
had  walked  such  a  little  while  in  the  path  of 
humility  and  she  seemed  to  be  lost  in  it, 
stumbling  over  roots,  hitting  into  strange 
branches. 

She  said  it  baldly,  unbeautifully.  "You 
said  I  would  ask  you  to  kiss  me  one  of  these 
days.  I  came  to  ask  you,"  she  said  in  a  voice 
close  to  harsh. 

He  jerked  his  head  up,  and  into  his  blue 
eyes  came  a  blaze  of  delight  and  astonish- 
ment. "Well,  why  didn't  you  say  so?"  he 
demanded.  "Is  that  all?" 

The  fur  hat  was  brushed  off  to  the  floor, 
but  she  did  not  even  know  it  was  gone.  She 
didn't  even  think  that  she  was  at  last  given 
over  to  life.  She  just  lived. 

At  last  he  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders 
and  grinned  dowTi  at  her,  but  gently.  "  How's 
that— my  girl?"  he  asked. 

Peter  said  to  his  mother  at  Christmas,  "  I 'd 
never  have  believed  it — never.  It'll  never 
work  out.  They'll  hate  each  other  in  a  month. 
He'll  never  settle  down  and  she  won't  take 
his  life.  You  know  she  won't— you  ought  to 
have  forbidden  the  banns!" 

"I  wasn't  asked,"  his  mother  said.  "But 
I  think  you're  wrong.  Pete.  I  think  it  will 
workout."  THE  KNU 
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PSYCHIATRY  NEEDS  YOU 

(Continued  from  Page  40) 
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Psychiatry,  the  American  Psychiatric  Associ- 
ition  and  countless  smaller,  local  groups. 
\11  these  groups  believe  that  if  the  public 
,  aiows  more  about  mental  illness,  what  it  is, 
low  to  avoid  it,  and  about  the  methods  and 
acilities  for  treating  and  curing  it,  something 
.viU  be  done  to  help  its  victims.  The  NMHF 
s  one  which  came  by  its  beliefs  the  hard 
.vay :  by  experience.  When  its  members  went 
:hrough  the  change  of  attitude  toward  men- 
al  illness  that  personal  knowledge  brings, 
ihey  became  sure  others  could,  too,  given 
a  chance. 

In  the  last  century,  Dorothea  Dix  (the  so- 
jial  crusader)  had  a  similar  faith:  she  put  on 
1  one -woman  fight  to  get  the  insane  out  of 
almshouses  and  jails  into  country  retreats 
supported  by  the  state.  She  battled  and  won 
her  campaign  to  have  the  mentally  ill  re- 
ijarded  as  sick  people,  rather  than  derelicts. 
But  with  her  passing  went  much  of  the  fervor 
to  progress  farther  along  the  road  she  opened. 
Today,  we  need  not  another  Dorothea  Dix, 
but  rather  1,000,000 
more  who  will  work  to 
get  our  outdated,  out- 
worn mental  hospitals 
into  step  with  modern 
knowledge  of  treatment, 
cure  and  prevention. 

This  is  a  large  demand, 
but  the  problem  is  a  large 
and  important  one.  If 
you  were  asked  what  dis- 
ease caused  the  greatest 
economic  and  social  loss 
to  our  country,  you'd 
probably  guess  cancer, 
polio  or  tuberculosis.  But 
you'd  be  wrong.  It's 
schizophrenia.  One 
quarter  of  all  hospital 
beds  in  the  country  are 
occupied  by  schizophren- 
ics. Their  average  hos- 
pitalization runs  to  eight 
years,  and  only  one  out 
of  two  returns  perma- 
nently, under  present 
conditions.  The  annual 
cost  of  their  illness  to 
the  country  amounts  to 
approximately  $400,- 
000,000  in  hospital  bills; 
,and  another  $250,000,- 
lOOO  to  $400,000,000  in 
earning  power.  The  cost 
to  the  individual  is  hor- 
rendous: as  well  as  the 
mental  and  physical  suf- 
fering he  undergoes,  he 
also  loses  a  good  chunk 
out  of  his  life;  he  faces  a  loss  of  half  his 
earning  power,  some  of  his  friends;  and  if 
the  disease  runs  its  usual  lengthy  course, 
his  children  may  become  wards  of  the  state, 
and  his  wife's  health  may  break  under  the 
strain.  If  the  state  mental  hospitals  cared 
only  for  schizophrenics,  they  would  be 
worthy  of  better  support,  more  modern 
equipment,  more  and  better  personnel,  and 
greater  public  concern. 

The  first  need— but  not  the  only  one— in  the 
battle  to  better  our  public  facilities  for  mental 
illness  is  money.  Support  of  the  state  mental 
hospitals  comes  out  of  taxes.  Appropriations 
for  mental  hospitals  are  already  higlr,  but 
they  will  have  to  be  increased,  or  special 
bonds  issued,  if  we  want  to  improve  con- 
ditions. And  still  that  will  not  be  enough. 
More  money  will  be  needed  for  research,  for 
public  education,  for  clinics,  for  scholarships 
in  psychiatry. 

We  "open  our  hearts"  for  heart  disease; 
we  add  to  the  March  of  Dimes;  we  buy 
Christmas  seals  to  fight  TB.  There  is  at 
present  no  co-ordinated  drive  for  funds  to 
fight  mental  illness,  but  there  are  at  least 
four  major  national  organizations  which 
could  put  to  constructive  use  contributions  of 
'■  any  size— from  a  dime  to  as  many  dollars  as 
you  can  give.  These  are  the  National  Mental 
Health  Foundation  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
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National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
the  World  Federation  for  Mental  Health,  and 
the  Psychiatric  Foundation  in  New  York. 
There  are  also  many  small  units  that  do  big 
jobs  in  this  field— foundations  like  Stock- 
bridge,  Sheppard-Enoeh  Pratt,  the  Institute 
for  Living  and  the  Menninger  Foundation, 
to  name  only  a  few.  Why  is  money  needed? 
Take  tlie  research  problem  alone— we  are 
currently  spending  close  to  $90  per  patient 
on  research  into  infantile  paralysis— but  less 
than  $1  per  patient  on  research  in  mental 
illness.  Yet  there  are  ten  times  as  many  vic- 
tims of  mental  illness  as  there  are  of  polio. 
How  can  we  afford  nol  to  spend  more? 

More  than  money  is  needed,  however,  if 
we  are  to  wage  a  sustained  and  successful 
campaign  against  mental  illness.  Psychiatry 
needs  a  body  of  interested  citizens  behind  it 
to  do  its  job  properly  and  well.  The  people 
who  are  mentally  ill  also  need  friends.  Their 
humanness  is  being  forgotten  in  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem 
they  present.  But  that 
problem  is  not  unsolv- 
able.  It  has  been  said 
that  psychiatry  is  now 
in  the  stage  where  med- 
icine was  when  Pasteur 
isolated  bacteria.  It  can 
glimpse  over  the  horizon 
the  possibilities  of  steady 
advancement  in  the 
curing  of  many  of  civili- 
zation's ills;  it  can  look 
back  on  a  short  but  re- 
markable history  of 
progress.  And  all  around 
it,  it  can  see  a  crying 
need  for  help. 

The  field  is  so  vast  and 
complex  that  the  average 
citizen  may  shy  away 
from  offering  his  services. 
But  even  the  smallest  ef- 
forts are  needed— and 
wanted.  There  is  a  stir 
of  activity,  a  pushing  for- 
ward, but  even  the  best 
intentions  are  still  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  public 
interest. 

For  instance,  in  one 
mental  hospital  I  visited, 
one  building  stood  out  in 
startling  contrast  to  the 
rest.  It  had  recently  been 
remodeled.  It  was  an 
attractive  place,  with 
pale  green  walls,  parti- 
tions forsleeping  privacy, 
easy- to-clean  bathrooms,  a  first-aid  room, 
a  pleasant  dining  room,  a  sitting  room  with 
comfortable  chairs,  and  an  occupational- 
therapy  room  with  sewing  and  craft  mate- 
rials. The  patients  here  looked  interested 
and  cheerful:  the  nurses  said  their  morale 
had  improved  immensely  in  their  new  sur- 
roundings—and I  could  well  believe  it  when 
I  went  next  door  into  one  of  the  older  build- 
ings. Here  the  plaster  was  crumbling;  the 
windows  were  shadowed  with  bars;  the  bath- 
rooms were  old  and  the  facilities  few;  the 
da\TOom  contained  nothing  but  two  hard 
benches  and  on  the  walls  were  the  scribblings 
of  many  years  and  many  hours  of  despera- 
tion—curse words  and  ravings,  and  "This  is 
hell,"  and  "Abandon  hope."  Several  women 
lay  on  the  floor;  in  one  corner,  an  attendant 
mopped  at  a  puddle.  "We  hope  to  remodel 
this  building  as  soon  as  we  can  get  the 
funds,"  the  director  said.  "Until  then  .  .  ." 
His  voice  trailed  off. 

Merely  knowing  such  conditions  exist  is, 
of  course,  no  help  unless  you  are  willing  to  do 
something  about  them.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  need  for  money.  There  is  also  a  great 
need  for  contributions  of  cheer  and  interest. 
The  recreational  department  or  the  director 
of  the  hospital  can  guide  you  on  this.  The 
needs  are  many,  and  there  are  few  people  in 
the  field.  Recently,  a  group  of  women  told 
me  how  they  had  arranged  to  make  their 
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civic  contribution  a  weekly  visit  to  the  local 
mental  hospital.  They  made  their  first  visit 
at  Christmastime,  armed  with  small  pres- 
ents prettily  wrapped.  Some  were  pieces  of 
discarded  jewelry;  there  were  a  few  boxes  of 
candy,  some  old  books  and  magazines.  One 
patient,  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  told 
them  that  this  was  the  first  book  she'd  seen 
in  two  years.  "We  used  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive magazines,"  she  said,  "but  when  it  got 
so  crowded  there  were  never  enough  to  go 
around  and  we  quarreled  over  them.  They 
took  them  away  then."  Every  Thursday  for 
over  a  year,  these  women  have  visited  that 
hospital;  they  are  old  friends  now  with  some 
of  the  patients.  "  It  means  so  much  to  them," 
one  of  the  women  told  me,  "but  it  means 
more  to  us." 

At  another  hospital,  the  relatives  of  the 
patients  got  together  to  do  something  about 
conditions  in  the  hospital — but  one  of  the 
first  resolutions  they  made  was  to  try  to  get 
visitors  and  correspondents  for  the  patients 
who  had  no  visitors  and  no  letters.  "There  is 
so  much  loneliness  in  that  place,"  said  one 
man,  "that  once  you've  felt  it  you  can't 
stand  by  and  do  nothing." 

In  another  hospital,  the  patients  had  been 
visited  by  a  cartoonist  three  weeks  before — 
but  it  was  all  they 
could  talk  about. 
The  pictures  he  had 
made  of  them  were 
wrinkled  and  worn 
with  handling,  but 
they  were  still  more 
precious  in  the  eyes 
of  their  owners  than 
a  canvas  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci's. 

These  hospitals 
are  yours.  You  foot 
the  bill  for  them. 
The  patients  within 
their  dour  walls  may 
someday  be  your 
relatives — or  you. 
For  if  you  become 
mentally  ill,  the 
state  hospital  is  the 
only  place  where 
you  "will  be  cared 
for — unless  you  are 
very  rich  indeed  and 
can  afford  one  of 
the  few  private  hos- 
pitals in  the  coun- 
try, or  are  a  veteran 

and  can  get  modern  service  at  one  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals. 

If  you  have  more  time  and  effort  to  give 
than  the  special  visit  or  the  occasional  gift 
calls  for,  ask  the  Red  Cross  whether  you  can 
join,  or  help  form,  a  Gray  Lady  unit  to  work 
with  the  hospital.  As  yet,  such  units  work 
only  locally,  at  the  request  of  the  local  hos- 
pitals, but  the  demands  for  them  are  grow- 
ing so  pressing  that  this  program  is  likely  to 
become  national  within  a  year  or  so.  The 
Gray  Ladies  help  register  patients,  entertain, 
counsel  friends  and  relatives,  run  library 
services,  and  work  in  the  occupational  ther- 
apy rooms.  At  present,  they  serve  in  many 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals  and  in  32 
state  mental  hospitals.  They  could  work  in  a 
great  many  more  if  more  women  would  join 
their  ranks. 

One  small,  pretty  Gray  Lady  told  me 
of  how  fear  changed  to  sympathy  through 
her  work  and  added:  "My  husband  is  a 
banker.  He  was  horrified  at  my  working 
in  a  mental  hospital.  Now  f  think  he  envies 
me  the  work.  His  civic  work  is  fund  drives — 
and  mine  is  human  emotions." 

For  those  who  prefer  community  work, 
there  is  much  to  be  done  here  too.  There  is  a 
vast  political  and  social  job  needed  to  bring 
our  legislation  on  care  of  the  mentally  ill  up- 
to-date.  Too  often  the  disturbed  iierson  is 
viewed  as  a  legal  problem  rather  than  a 
medical  problem  ^ for  instance,  several  states 
still  jail  the  mentally  ill  person  until  it  is  ruled 
that  he  can  be  committed  to  an  institution 
and  receive  care.  And  although  most  states 
are  not  so  medieval  as  this  in  their  attitude, 
only  a  few  have  an  approach  to  mental  illness 
consoniint  with  today's  knowledge  of  what 


can  be  done  in  the  way  of  prevention,  educa- 
tion and  treatment. 

Many  states  recognize  this  and  are  strug- 
gling to  get  something  done.  Some  have  re- 
cently organized — or  reorganized — mental- 
hygiene  groups  for  action.  They  include  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Oklahoma,  Indiana,  Kansas,  New 
Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Missouri  and  California.. 
Oklahoma  has  also  appointed  a  commissioner 
of  mental  hygiene  to  speed  things  up.  Some 
states  are  taking,  or  preparing,  legislative  ac- 
tion— like  Alabama,  California,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri and  Nebraska.  Some — like  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Kansas,  Loui3iana  and  Illinois — 
have  stepped  up  their  appropriations.  A  large 
national  meeting  of  top  state  officials  con- 
cerned with  tlie  problem  of  mental  illness 
recently  gathered  in  Philadelphia.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  of  the  U.  8. 
Public  Health  Service  is  pushing  forward  to 
meet  public  needs  as  fast  as  the  budget — and 
Congress — will  allow.  These  are  big  move- 
ments, but  their  effects — and  needs— are  vis- 
ible on  the  smallest  levels. 

There  are  also  several  organizations  work- 
ing in  this  field  which  you  can  join  and  work 
with.  They  include  the  mental-hygiene 
groups  mentioned  earlier  and  other  general 
groups.  For  in- 
stance, the  National 
Council  for  Jewish 
Women  is  conduct- 
ing an  educational 
program  on  mental 
illness;  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  is 
studying  legislation 
concerning  mental 
hospitals;  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  is 
planning  a  survey 
of  the  incidence  of 
mental  illness. 
There  are  also  many 
women'sauxiliaries, 
guilds  and  mercy 
groups  mushroom- 
ing up  to  aid  the 
mental  hospitals. 

Another  great 
hole  to  be  filled  is 
the  lack  of  clinics. 
We  have  now  688 
full-time  clinics, and 
200  part-time  ones. 
Hundreds  more  are 
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needed.  Some  of  these  should  treat  the  sick 
before  they  get  acutely  and  chronically  ill; 
others  should  be  available  for  patients  during 
their  convalescence;  still  others  should  be 
established  to  handle  patients  after  their 
recovery. 

The  clinics  which  care  for  emotional  dis- 
orders not  acute  enough  to  cause  a  complete 
breakdown  may  be  called  "headache"  clin- 
ics, "problem"  clinics,  family-life  clinics, 
mental-hygiene  and  guidance  clinics,  but 
they  all  serve  to  prevent  serious  illness 
through  catching  it  early.  ^ 

A  good  example  of  such  a  clinic  is  the 
Prince  Georges  Clinic  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  Maryland,  set  up  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Maryland  health  de- 
partment to  provide  a  model  for  other  com- 
munity clinics.  Since  it  opened  over  a  year 
ago,  it  has  helped  a  great  variety  of  troubled 
people — people  whose  marriages  were  break- 
ing up,  children  with  nightmares  and  tan- 
trums, men  and  women  who  drank  t(K)  much, 
elderly  i^eople  who  couldn't  face  life  alone, 
depressed  and  sad  people,  some  of  whom  had 
tried  to  commit  suicide,  people  who  were 
sexually  maladjusted— the  list  is  long,  but 
the  results  have  been  gcxid.  The  community 
is  proud  of  its  clinic;  the  civic  leaders  be- 
lieve in  its  value  as  a  weajjon  against  juvenile 
delinquency,  divorce  and  business  failure. 
Alx)ut  iialf  the  ixitients  come  to  the  clinic  on 
their  own;  the  otlior  half  are  referred  by  doc- 
tors, clergymen  and  teachers,  who  say  their 
tasks  are  liglitened  by  the  clinic's  help. 

Twelve  organizations  got  together  to 
sponsor  this  clinic.  The  staff  includes  two 
psychiatrists,  a  clinical  psychologist,  two  jjsy- 
chiatric  social  workers,  a  mental-health  nurse 
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and  three  secretaries.  They  work  a  five-day 
week,  eight  and  a  half  hours  a  day.  Treat- 
ment may  take  one  or  two  visits — or  months; 
it  may  mean  testing  and  examination  by  the 
psychologist,  home  visits  by  the  nurse,  psy- 
chotherapy from  the  psychiatrists,  guidance 
from  the  social  workers. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  special  clinic,  because 
it  is  staffed  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
financed  by  03ngress.  But  from  it,  and 
through  the  Public  Health  Service,  any  com- 
munity can  learn  to  develop  its  own  clinic. 

Assuming  you  have  organized  the  demand, 
your  first  problem  is  money.  It  costs  roughly 
$40,000  a  year  to  run  a  clinic,  but  not  all  that 
need  come  out  of  the  community's  pocket. 
Under  the  National  Mental  Health  Act, 
grants  are  made  to  states  for  community 
clinics  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  each  one 
dollar  raised  locally.  The  community's  share 
is  thus  around  $13,000  annually.  Part  of  this 
can  be  expected  to  come  in  as  fees,  leaving 
only  $10,000  to  $11,000  to  raise.  And  maybe 
you  can  cut  further  by  getting  free  rent. 
You'll  need  five  staff  offices,  a  waiting  room 
and  a  reception  room. 

The  second  problem  will  be  staff.  This  is  a 
tremendous  problem  because  of  the  shortage 
of  psychiatrically  trained  people.  If  you  can- 
not get  a  full-time  chief  psychiatrist,  how- 
ever, perhaps  you  can  find  a  good  general 
practitioner  with  an  informed  interest  in  psy- 
chiatry who  would  be  willing  to  undertake 
further  study  to  become  a  psychiatrist.  The 
Public  Health  Service  holds  "demonstration 
institutes  "  where  doctors  can  get  psychiatric 
training;  and  a  good  use  of  National  Mental 
Health  Act  funds  would  be  to  educate  a  com- 
munity psychiatrist.  And,  if  there  is  simply 
no  one  you  can  call  on  in  your  community, 
perhaps  you  can  pool  your  plans  with  another 
community  and  start  off  with  a  traveling 
clinic  that  operates  a  part  of  each  week  in 
each  town.  It  must  always  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  selection  of  staff  is  of  vital 
importance.  Poorly  trained  psychiatrists, 
well-intentioned  general  practitioners  and 
outright  quacks  cause  more  emotional  prob- 
lems than  they  help. 

A  third  obstacle  may  be  red  tape.  A  few 
facts  from  the  mental-illness  records  in  your 
community  should  serve  to  cut  that  promptly. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  country  where  the 
supply  of  psychiatric  treatment  equals  the 
demand.  An  average  case  of  hospitalized 
mental  illness  costs  the  state  around  $7000. 
If  your  clinic  saves  only  five  or  six  commit- 
ments a  year,  it  will  pay  its  way. 

There  are  other  types  of  clinics  needed 
too.  If  state  hospitals  had  outpatient  clinics 
their  overhead  would  go  down.  The  Veterans 
Administration  has  proved  this.  While  most 
clinics  deal  largely  with  psychoneurotics — 
who  rarely  need  hospitalization — the  VA  dis- 
covered that  mild  cases  of  psychoses  could 
also  be  treated  in  clinics.  This  has  meant  not 
only  the  saving  in  dollars  from  the  hospitali- 
zation which  is  thus  avoided,  but  also  a  great 
saving  in  human  values.  The  upheaval  in  the 
life  of  any  ill  person  is  much  less  if  he  can 
pursue  a  near-norm"al  life  while  getting  treat- 
ment— and  in  the  case  of  the  mentally  ill,  the 
stigma  of  going  to  a  mental  hospital  adds  an 
extra  burden  of  disturbance.  To  get  back  to 
the  dollars-and-cents  saving,  however,  the 
VA  estimates  that  a  mental-hygiene-clinic 
case  costs  $44  a  month,  while  $210  is  the  es- 
timated monthly  cost  of  a  hospital  case — a 
considerable  difference.  This  saving  comes 
out  at  both  ends  of  mental  illness  too — if 
outpatient  clinics  are  available  for  treat- 
ment in  the  recuperating  stages  of  illness,  the 
patient  can  leave  the  hospital  earlier. 

The  "aftercare"  clinic,  however,  must 
have  an  additional  function — it  must  also  be 
what  is  termed  "a  vocational  rehabilitation 
clinic."  In  simpler  language,  this  is  job  train- 
ing. Take  the  man  whose  job  has  been  in  a 
factory  and  whose  illness  has  left  him  with  a 
sensitivity  to  noise,  and  a  physical  inability 
to  stand  the  strain  of  long  hours  on  his  feet. 
Yet  he  knows  no  other  skills.  What  is  he  going 
to  do  when  he  leaves  the  hospital?  Another 
patient  was  a  woman  who  had  once  been  a 
teacher,  but  after  she  was  discharged  as 
cured  no  school  would  take  her.  She  became 
a  maid,  but  whenever  her  employers  found 
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out  the  truth,  they  let  her  go.  She  is  now  on 
relief.  The  discharged  patient  needs  new  and 
special  training,  and  if  he  does  not  get  it,  his 
chances  of  readjusting  to  normal  living  are 
only  half  as  good  as  if  he  is  adequately  pre- 
pared. If  he  does  not  readjust,  he  usually  re- 
turns to  the  hospital.  Under  current  condi- 
tions, where  small  preparation  is  made  to 
equip  the  discharged  patient  (or  educate  his 
family  and  friends)  for  his  return  home,  two 
out  of  every  seven  patients  discharged  come 
back  to  the  hospital. 

Children's  clinics  are  also  needed.  Al- 
though 1000  children  become  mental  hos- 
pital patients  each  year,  the  number  of  places 
where  children  can  get  preventive  psychiatric 
treatment  are  few.  The 
National  Committee  on  Hi^^HHHI^I 
Mental  Hygiene  has 
made  special  efforts  to 
get  children's  clinics. 
It  estimates  that  at 
least  700  are  needed  as 
compared  with  an  esti- 
mated 80  full-time  clin- 
ics now  operating. 

Other  community 
needs  are  endless — 
classes  in  mental  hy- 
giene in  the  public 
schools;  classes  for 
mothers  in  building 
emotional  health  in 
children;  psychiatrists 
in  the  divorce  courts  to  ^^■■■■■^■l 
help  settle  marital  dif- 
ficulties and  decide  child-custody  struggles; 
courses  in  emotional  problems  for  teachers, 
ministers  and  lawyers;  psychiatric  help  for 
the  schools  who  can  diagnose  and  help  the 
problem  child— who  now  usually  just  gets  ex- 
pelled; "foster  homes"  for  the  convalescent 
mental  patient;  psychiatrists  and/or  psy- 
chiatrically  trained  counselors  m  industry 
who  can  help  the  worker  with  the  social  and 
emotional  problems  which  cut  down  his  effi- 
ciency ;  psychiatrists  in  the  criminal  courts  to 
help  determine  whether  sentence  or  treat- 
ment is  needed — and  what  small-time  crimi- 
nals should  be  watched  or  treated  to  avoid 
worse  crimes. 

The  need  is  so  desperate  that  we  cannot 
approach  it  in  terms  of  dollars  alone.  You 
can't  argue  with  a  surgeon  about  the  bill 
wliile  your  daughter  is  screaming  with  pain. 
You  can't  afford  not  to  act.  Seven  million  of 
us  are  expected  to  spend  some  time  in  a 
mental  hospital  sometime  in  our  lives — it 
will  be  too  late  to  get  something  done  if  we 
wait  until  we're  already  ill. 

But  no  one  is  being  asked  to  rush  in 
blindly.  It  has  been  proved  that  preventive 


1^  Dean  Briggs  was  once  one  of  the 
^  speakers  at  a  formal  banquet  at 
Rad<-liffe  College.  In  preparation  for 
the  event,  amon^  other  things,  the 
chairs  had  been  given  a  new  coat  of 
varnish.  The  evening  was  hot  and 
humid  and,  as  the  speakers  rose  to 
deliver  their  remarks,  it  was  with 
some  difficulty.  The  dean  was  more 
than  equal  to  the  occasion.  "Ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  with  a  rue- 
ful backward  glance,  "I  had  expected 
to  bring  you  this  evening  a  plain  and 
unvarnished  tale,  but  circumstances 
make  it  impossible  to  fulfill  my  in- 
tentions." 


clinics  can  save  mental-hospital  com.mit- 
ments.  It  has  been  proved  that  modern 
methods  of  treatment  are  remarkably  suc- 
cessful when  used  properly— we  have  been 
shown  by  a  handful  of  miracles  that  even  the 
cases  considered  hopeless  cannot  be  given 
up.  It  has  been  proved  that  even  the  dread 
and  once-thought-incurable  disease  schizo- 
phrenia can  be  conquered,  and  that  the  cases 
of  manic  depression,  paresis  and  involutional 
melancholia  can  be  cut  by  one  half  or  more. 

And  we  know  better  care,  prevention  and 
treatment  of  mental  illness  mean  stronger 
men  and  women,  more  stable  homes,  hap- 
pier children,  more  capable  old  people.  They 
also  mean  shorter  pension  lists,  less  crime  and 
vandalism,  fewer  fail- 
^^^^^^^^■1  ures  in  marriage  an^ 
business,  less  alcohol- 
ism, fewer  suicides  and 
murders. 

The  number  of  men- 
tally ill  seeking  help  is 
increasing  rapidly.  Part 
of  the  reason  for  this  is 
our  growing  number  of 
old  people,  who,  often 
lonely  and  feeble,  are 
easy  victims  to  mental 
disease.  Part  of  the  rea- 
son is  the  breakdown 
of  family  responsibil- 
ity and  the  cramped 
conditions  we  live  in, 
■■■^■■■■■i  which  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  mental 
invalid  to  be  cared  for  at  home.  Part  is  due 
to  the  newfound  hope  that  accompanies  our 
recent  strides  in  knowledge.  But  part  is  also 
due  to  the  heartless  aspects  of  our  industrial 
civilization  with  its  high  regard  for  the  ma- 
chine and  its  careless  regard  for  the  man.  I 
Like  a  watchful  buzzard,  mental  disease  is 
circling  over  our  society.  There  are  too  many 
of  us  today  in  situations  which  strain  our 
emotional  strength — the  children  whose  par- 
ents have  small  use,  and  less  love,  for  them; 
the  women  who  have  just  been  asked  (or  have 
just  asked)  for  a  divorce;  the  families  who 
have  just  been  evicted  from  their  homes;  the 
men  just  fired — or  retired? — from  their 
jobs,  the  youngsters  rejected  by  their  friends, 
the  old  people  without  jobs,  without  families, 
without  friends;  the  failures  and  the  lonely. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  said  that  the  scourges 
of  our  present  society  are  now  so  many  and 
varied  that  it  is  the  "abnormal"  person  who 
has  a  "normal"  background.  There  was  more 
truth  than  humor  in  the  quip.  The  question 
is:  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 


This  is  Ihe  fo 
mental  illness. 


irth  and  last  of  a  series  of  articles  on 


PARTY  MAW 


(Continued  from  Page  54) 


I  just  wish  more  causes  were  like  Colonel 
Davisson — that  thrilling  organ  voice  and 
him  a  hero  and  a  bachelor  and  everything.  I 
feel  about  him  the  way  I  used  to  feel  about 
one  or  two  movie  stars — which  makes  me 
realize  how  I've  matured. 

My  heart  was  singing  a  hallelujah  him.  as 
I  demurely  said  to  Mrs.  Roberts  that  of 
course  she  could  count  on  Davy  and  me  to 
serve  her  dinner  for  Colonel  Davisson — if 
only  I  could  get  a  sitter  for  Bruce.  I  wanted 
Bruce  to  be  called  Davy,  Jr.,  but  Davy — the 
brute  — insisted  he  wanted  to  save  his  name 
for  his  fourth  son.  "Call  Western  Union  if 
you  want  another  boy,"  I  protested  weakly 
from  my  hospital  bed,  but  Davy  settled  it  by 
reminding  me  his  rich  Uncle  Bruce  mightn't 
live  so  long. 

Pauly  is  a  Young  Republican  like  me  and 
of  course  she  was  absolutely  entranced  at  the 
idea  of  meeting  Colonel  Davisson.  We  agreed 
that  she  and  I  would  be  the  maids,  Davy 
the  chef  (tliat  was  to  Hatter  him,  because 
Mrs.  Robt-rts  was  buying  a  practically  pre- 
fabricated dinner  from  one  of  her  clubs,  and 
about  all  he  had  to  do  was  warm  it  up),  and 
Ciii  the  sitter  to  stay  home  and  take  care  of 
our  Bruce  and  their  Dorothy. 

Davy  was  Hit'  big  iiroblem,  the  creep.  I 
knew  it  couldn't  be  just  because  he  was  a 


Democrat.  Davy  feels  about  politics  the  way 
he  used  to  feel  about  the  Fallen  Arch  in  his 
jalopy  days:  he'd  had  it  a  long  time  and  put 
things  back  here  and  there  when  they  fell  off, 
and  patched  up  the  places  where  there  was 
nothing  to  put  back,  and  it  seemed  to  get 
him  where  he  wanted  to  go.  But  he  was  al- 
ways very  gracious  to  people  in  sedans.  If  he 
was  passing  them,  that  is.  They  had  their 
car,  he  had  his.  That's  how  he  is  about 
Republicans. 

So  I  couldn't  make  out  whether  he  was 
jealous  of  what  I  tried  to  reasonably  explain 
to  him  was  my  purely  political  interest  in 
Colonel  Davisson  or  whether  he  was  such  a 
snob  he  didn't  want  me  to  be  a  maid.  He 
said  — practically  yelled— some  pretty  awful 
things  that  I  would  never  have  forgiven  him 
for  for  several  days  if  he  hadn't  finally  agreed 
to  do  exactly  what  I  wanted  him  to,  as  soon  as 
I  said,  "Okay,  so  we  don't  tu'lp  Mrs.  Roberts. 
And  what  do  you  think  is  going  to  hapix;n  to 
our  month-to-month  lease  or  maylK-  you 
don't  care  atx)ul  having  a  r<K)f  over  our 
heads,"  which  is  one  thing  Davy  mentions  at 
least  twice  every  day.  Not  that  darling  Mrs. 
Roberts  is  tiie  landlord  type,  but  Davy  is 
suspicious  al>out  anybody  who  has  the  say 
over  where  he's  going  to  live.  It's  an  idea  he 
got  in  the  war. 
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'All  right,  all  right,"  he  finally  gave  in. 
lO  ahead.  Sacrifice  me." 
"Sacrifice  you!"  I  was  really  shocked. 
Vhat  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  be  doing?  " 
"Sacrificing,"  Davy  said.  "That's  what 
n  against." 

Actually  I  still  don't  know  whether  Davy 
nks  or  just  thinks  he  thinks,  but  I  have 
rned  his  weak  points — that's  one  of  the 
•nderful  things  about  marriage — and  I  can 
vays  get  him  to  do  the  right  thing  for  the 
ong  reason.  So  when  I  said  "the  roof  over 
r  heads"  it  was  all  over  but  cooking  the 
iiicr,  waiting  on  table  and  washing  up 
erward— even  if  I  did  have  to  laugh  po- 
'ly  one  more  time  at  Davy's  pun  about 
rs.  Roberts  having  us  on  the  end  of  a  lease. 
We'd  lived  with  my  family  for  six  months 
It  seemed  like  years  to  Davy,  and  with  his 
nily  for  six  months  that  seemed  like  aeons  to 
■,  before  we  finally  found  the  apartment 
er  Mrs.  Roberts'  garage.  We  couldn't  have 
Ipcd  loving  Mrs.  Roberts  if  she'd  been 
na  the  Hyena,  because  the  dear  blessed 
mian  never  asked  us,  "What  did  you  do  to- 
y,  dear?"  and  didn't  advise  us  about 
uce's  formula;  and  most  of  all  didn't — oh, 
Dture — live  in  the  same  house  with  us. 
Of  course  we  aren't  the  only  people  who 
ore  Mrs.  Roberts.  Everybody  does.  She's 
nice  and  restfuUy  dumb  I'll  bet  a  lot  of 
ople  would  go  on  loving  her  even  if  she 
isn't  up  in  bucks,  as  Davy  says,  from  in- 
riting  absolutely  millions  from  her  dead 
sband. 

Anyhow,  as  I  said,  everybody  adores  Mrs. 
)berts,  and  the  nice  thing  is  she  adores 
erybody  too,  so  it  seemed  to  me  only  nat- 
al that  she  would  be  giving  this  dinner  in 
nor  of  Colonel  Davisson,  with  people  there 
e  a  president  of  some  railroad,  and  a  fa- 
3us  lady  professor,  besides  lots  of  people  I 
ver  heard  of  and  it  seemed  they  hadn't 
ard  of  each  other  either.  What  a  chance,  I 
ought  gratefully,  for  Colonel  Davisson  to 
aet  the  silent  voter  who  it  turns  out  nobody 
ts  elected  without.  I  found  myself  hum- 
ing  happily  over  the  shrimps. 


So  guess  my  unpleasant  surprise  when  a 
harassed  little  man  with  a  face  full  of  broken 
commandments  and  looking  unaccustomed 
in  a  dinner  jacket  burst  into  the  pantry  while 
Pauly  was  serving  the  third  round  of  cock- 
tails and  I  was  inventing  more  canapes. 

"Hey,  sweetheart,"  he  hissed  distractedly, 
"I  gotta  phone." 

"I'm  not  your  sweetheart,  sir,"  I  chilled 
him.  "My  name  is  Maud  and  my  husband 
happens  to  be  right  out  there  in  the  kitchen 
where  all  the  knives  are." 

"Oops,  my  error,"  said  this  character  con- 
tritely. "But  where  is  the  phone?" 

"The  phone  for  guests  desiring  privacy, 
sir,  is  in  the  study  just  beyond  the  room 
where  cocktails  are  being  served." 

"There's  no  privacy  there  now,"  he  pro- 
tested, very  distraught.  "And  stop  calling 
me  sir;  my  name  is  Kelly."  He  discovered 
the  pantry  phone,  grabbed  it  and  asked  for 
long  distance. 

"Kelly!"  I  exclaimed.  There  are  very  few 
Kellys  in  the  Republican  Party. 

"Long  distance?  Get  me  Colonel  Davis- 
son's  headquarters  in  Harrisburg  quick,  sis- 
ter, like  an  emergency,  please." 

"Kelly?"  I  repeated  as  I  finished  the  dish 
of    canapes — inventing    them,    I  mean. 

"That's  right,  sweet  " 

"My  name  is  Maud — Mister  Kelly,"  I 
said  primly  from  a  safe  distance,  "but  how 
come  you  " 

"Not  the  Boston  Kellys,"  he  said,  "nor 
the  New  York  Kellys.  I'm  a  twig  on  the 
Philadelphia  branch." 

"But  even  John  B.  Kelly  of  Philadelphia 
is  a  Democrat,"  I  said  suspiciously. 

"Yeah."  Kelly  moved  his  mouth  sideways 
into  a  smile.  "They  can  grow  oranges  and 
grapefruits  on  the  same  tree." 

"H'm.  Lemons  too,"  I  mused  darkly. 
"You  might  be  a  spy." 

"Now  listen  here,  Mrs.  Maud;  as  long  as  a 
Republican  pays  me  to  be  his  confidential 
secretary,  I'm  a  Republican,  see.  Regular 
Republican  and  as  honest  as  the  day  is  long." 
He  smiled  the  same  way  again. 


/  cou/c/n'i 
^eejtp  /rouse  wMoui 

(ScofTom/s/  lY 


MELT  3  tbsp.  cooking  fat  •  Stir  in 
3  tbsp.  flour.  Add  salt  and  pepper  • 
ADD  1  small  minced  onion,  1  tbsp. 
minced  parsley,  2  cups  milk  •  Stir 
smooth  and  cook  till  thickened  • 


SLICE  thin  four  large  boiled  pota- 
toes to  layer  in  casserole;  top  with 
SPAM  slices  •  Pour  on  sauce,  sprin- 
kle with  buttered  bread  crumbs  • 
BAKE  at  375°— 30  minutes.  Serves  6. 


BAKf  A  spam:  Score,  stud  with  cloves. 
Rub  with  sauce:  J 3  cup  brown  sugar,  Yi 
tsp.  vinegar,  1  tsp.  prepared  mustard,  1 
tsp.  water.  Bake  20  min.  at  400° ;  baste. 


SPAM  DINNER.  Ten  minutes  to  fry  SPAM 
and  cook  beans  while  potatoes  bake.  A 
bright  idea  for  lunch  or  family  dinner— 
everybody  likes  S RAM's  pure  pork  flavor. 
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Ever  see  the  difference 
Live-Water  washing  makes? 


Ask  your  Frigidoire  Dealer  to  show  you 
how  the  only  Ali-Porceloin  Automatic  Washer 
launders  clothes  whiter,  brighter— drier,  too! 


Yes,  you  can  SEE  the  difference  in 

the  cleaner  look  of  clothes  — when  they're 
washed  with  Frigidaire's  Live-Water 
action !  All  the  washing  motion  is  achieved 
by  rolling,  penetrating  currents  of  hot, 
sudsy  water  — no  pulling  or  yanking  of 
clothes.  And  they're  always  washing  in 
water —  not  half  in,  half  out.  Clothes 
look  whiter,  brighter,  too.  The  Frigidaire 
All-Porcelain  Automatic  Washer  rinses 
and  re-rinses  them  — each  time  in  clean, 
clear  water! 

You  con  FEEL  the  difference  when 
you  lift  clothes  out  of  this  washer.  They're 
far  lighter,  far  drier!  That's  because 


Rapidry-Spinning  really  gets  water  out 
of  clothes  —  gets  a  big  part  of  your 
laundry  so  dry  it  can  be  ironed  imme- 
diately. . 

Visit  your  Frigidaire  Dealer  today. 

Ask  him  to  show  you  the  difference  this 
really  different  Automatic  Washer  makes. 
Ask,  too,  to  see  the  new  Frigidaire 
Electric  Ironer  and  Automatic  Clothes 
Dryer  and  all  the  other  work-saving 
Frigidaire  Appliances  for  your  home. 
Look  up  name  of  your  Frigidaire  Dealer 
today  in  Classified  Telephone  Directory ; 
or  write  Frigidaire  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Dayton  1,  Ohio. 


Listen  to  Frigidaire's  New  Liim  and  Ahner  Show,  Sunday  nights,  CBS. 

FRIGIDAIRE 

The  All-Porcelain  Automatic  Washer 


All-Porcelain  inside  and 
out!  Self-cleaning  interior 
wever  needs  attention!  And 
you  just  whisk  a  damp  cloth 
over  the  outside  to  keep 
this  finish  gleaming. 


Only  suds   come  out  of 

Frigidaire'snew-type  under- 
water suds  dispenser.  Your 
clothes  never  touch  undis- 
wjlved  sf>ap  or  detergent, 
can't  be  spotted  or  stained. 


Just  touch  the  Select-O- 
Dial— and  this  washer  doc.-s 
the  rest  automalicallv.  ()r 
you  can  hand-control  the 
washer  for  laundering  very 
special  things. 


"Come  back  in  .June  when  the  days  are 
longer,"  Davy  growled  from  the  kitchen,  but 
I  don't  think  this  Kelly  heard  him  because  he 
got  his  long  distance. 

"Listen,  it's  Kelly,"  he  was  saying.  "The 
boss  wanted  to  know  how  things  were  go- 
ing. Tell  him  so  far  not  good,  not  bad- 
just  lousy.  I  told  him  this  dame  with  the 
dough  would  be  poison  no  matter  who  she 
knew.  And  it  turns  out  she  knows  everybody — 
including  Ralph  Zane,  the  railroad  presi- 
dent. .  .  .  Fine,  yeah.  .  .  .  And  that  liberal 
Ph.D.  dame  that  lectures  at  all  the  women's 
clubs  " 

There  was  a  sputter  over  the  phone. 

"Right,  the  lefty  one  with  the  G.  L 
nephew  in  the  trucking  business.  Phony  co- 
incidence she  don't  like  the  railroad  lobby  

Yeah,  sure  we  need  railroad  money — and 
women's  club  votes,  too. ...  Of  course  I'll  do 
what  I  can.  .  .  .  Any  ideas?  Well,  call  me 
back.  .  .  .  Yeah,  call  me  anyway." 

"Sounds  like  you  got  trouble,"  Davy  no- 
ticed happily,  sauntering  in  with  a  plateful  of 
trichinosis  specials. 

Kelly  made  a  noise  like  a  snore.  "I  ask 
myself  every  day,  'Kelly,'  I  say,  'why  are 
you  in  this  work?'" 

"And  what  do  you  answer?"  Davy  said. 
"If  I  may  ask." 

" I  don't  answer,"  Kelly  said.  "I'm  speech- 
less. I  can't  say  a  word.  Listen."  He  took  a 
fresh  grip  on  his  glass  as  if  he  might  fall 
down  if  he  didn't  have  something  to  hold  on 
to.  "You  know  what's  happening  in  there?" 

"What?  Oh,  what?"  Pauly  and  I  said  like 
a  Greek  chorus. 

"We  are  losing  the  election."  stated  Kelly. 

"Oh-h!"  wailed  Pauly  and  me.  "But  isn't 
everybody /or  Colonel  Da- 


visson?  Look  what  he 


stands  for!" 

"Listen,  kids,"  said 
Kelly,  "everybody  is  for 
theirselves.  What  the  colo- 
nel stands  for  has  got  to 
be  them,  they  figure.  So 
we  got  a  lefty  and  a  big-  HB^^^^^H 
money  guy  eating  out  of 
the  same  dish,  see?  The  lefty  says,  'This  is  all 
for  me,'  and  the  big-money  says  the  same, 
and  in  the  end  they  don't  work  it  out  and 
they  go  try  some  other  dish.  And  the  Demo- 
crats gets  in." 

"Hail,"  murmured  Davy. 

"What'sa  matter?"  said  Kelly  suspi- 
ciously. "You  a  Democrat?" 

"Now  Davy,"  I  pleaded,  "don't  say  any- 
thing— please  don't  say  anything.  Listen, 
Mr.  Kelly,  I  and  a  lot  of  Young  Republicans 
think  Colonel  Davisson  is  a  divine  man — his 
ideas  and  all,  I  mean.  I  mean,  we  are  in- 
terested in  good  government." 

"Oh,"  said  Kelly,  looking  at  me  with  a 
sharp  look.  "Young  Republicans." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "and  I  for  one  don't  see 
why  you  are  so  scared  about  Colonel  Davis- 
son  meeting  a  scientific  cross-section  " 

"It  don't  get  a  man  elected,  that's  all." 

"  Maudie,"  Pauly  said  nervously,  "  Davy's 
bacon  will  be  cold.  Let's  go,  shall  we?"  She 
picked  up  her  tray. 

Kelly  smiled  tenderly,  the  way  men  always 
do  when  they  see  a  woman  being  just  a  little 
woman  with  a  tray.  I  sighed  and  wisely  bore 
in  my  canapes.  Some  men  you  just  can't 
teach. 

Everybody  was  making  a  lot  of  noise  with- 
out saying  anything,  the  way  people  always 
do  by  the  second  or  third  cocktail,  and  the 
colonel  was  absolutely  surrounded.  He's  so 
tall,  though,  he  caught  my  eye  right  over  the 
heads  of  the  admiring  throng  and  oh,  bliss, 
he  smiled  directly  at  me,  that  wonderful 
wide  white  smile  of  his  you  see  so  often  in  the 
newspapers— only  there  it's  for  everybody. 
This  one  was  sjxicially  for  me.  I  wove  toward 
him  like  a  moth  to  the  flame,  my  knees  as 
shaky  as  a  ninety-nine-cent  bridge  table. 

"Ah,"  the  colonel  boomed  as  I  approached, 
"just  what  I  wanted.  Food!"  And  he 
jx)unced  on  my  tray. 

It  was  then  I  roalized  I  didn't  mean  any 
mfjre  to  him  than  a  pane  of  glass.  I  le  was  all 
eyes  for  my  Cinapi's.  Did  I  f(-cl  hacked! 

Hut  then  I  lhf)ught  to  myself  sensibly, 
how  can  he  heli)  it?  Alas,  Pauly  and  I  were 


^  In  this  life,  if  you  have 
^  anything  to  pardon,  par- 
don quickly.  Slow  forgive- 
ness is  little  better  than  no 
forgiveness.  — PINERO. 


anonymous  in  our  black  uniforms,  and  any- 
way our  vote  was  safe  and  poor  Colonel 
Davisson  was  in  so  much  trouble,  from  what 
Kelly  said,  that  what  looked  like  a  happy 
party  from  the  outside  was  really  him  fight- 
ing for  his  life.  What  a  grisly  siliialion.  I 
thought  as  I  poked  my  tray  under  the  lefty 
lady's  cold  eye,  wishing  Davy's  trichinosis' 
specials  had  not  been  an  idle  jest. 

"Fancy,  George  the  Third,"  said  this  lady 
whose  name  was  Miss  Phelps,  peering  down 
through  her  collapsible  glasses  which  she 
snapped  open  on  their  chain  when  she 
wanted  to  look  at  somethring.  "You  don't  see 
many  of  them  outside  a  museum." 

I  WANTED  to  tell  her  Davy  just  made  them 
fresh,  but  I  remembered  I  was  only  a  maid, 
and  then  Colonel  Davisson  said,  bowing  over 
the  tray,  "It's  a  rare  privilege  to  spend  an 
evening  in  this  wonderland,  isn't  it.  Miss 
Phelps?  Horace  Roberts  had  fabulous  taste." 

"And  a  fabulous  income,"  spoke  Miss 
Phelps.  "Personally,  I  think  art  treasures 
like  this  tray  belong  in  a  museum.  The  public 
should  be  the  custodian  of  the  heritage  of  the 
past.  Why  should  a  few  rich  men  pirate  the 
nation's  birthright?"  She  snapped  up  a 
shrimp  and  waved  me  away.  It's  a  queer 
thing  how  the  people  who  believe  in  the 
people  often  treat  them  like  dogs. 

"Don't  look  now,"  muttered  Kelly  in  my 
ear  as  he  passed  me  like  General  Patton 
coming  to  save  the  day,  "but  she  et  the 
toothpick.  . .  .  That  was  an  interesting  fact  I 
overheard,  colonel " — he  smiled  mellowly  on 
everyone — "considering  the  plan  for  a  state 
art  gallery  you  were  working  on  the  other 
night.  Just  a  rough  draft,  you  know,  to  toss 
to  the  steering  commit- 

"Humph!"  said  Miss 
Phelps.  "A  red  herring,  I 
call  it.  Do  you  realize  what 
the  duty  of  this  legislature 
is,  in  these  appalling 
times?" 

■I^^^HBH  "My  dear  lady,  yes," 
said  Colonel  Davisson.  "I 
just  want  to  be  sure  it  does. . . .  Good  evening, 
doctor — this  is  a  privilege.  I  understand  your 
public  appearances  are  rare.  I  am  honored." 
He  took  the  hand  of  a  wispy,  frightened 
little  man  who  Mrs.  Roberts  was  kindly  but 
firmly  steering  over  from  the  corner  where 
he  had  been  brooding  back  of  a  bust. 

"  I  just  had  to  get  you  two  together,"  Mrs. 
Roberts  sighed  happily.  "Doctor  Bates  has 
such  fascinating  ideas  about  heavy  water! 
He  works  all  the  time,  you  know.  I  just 
tempted  him  out  tonight  because  I  said, 
'Fussy,  the  greatest  man  in  the  state  is  going 
to  be  at  my  house  tonight  and  at  last  you  can 
sit  down  and  talk  shop.  He  knows  everything! 
That's  what  I  said.  He's  a  great  scientist, 
colonel.  The  university  financed  all  his  re- 
search until  the  money  ran  out  this  year. 
Maybe  the  state  could  " 

Kelly  clutched  me  by  the  elbow.  "Tell 
them  soup's  on!"  he  muttered  fiercely. 
"Ring  the  gong." 

"But  we're  supposed  to  go  around  one 
more  time,"  I  whispered  back. 

"Listen,  you  heard  about  Fussy's  research 
needing  state  money.  One  more  time  around 
and  some  old  lawyer  friend  of  the  family  is 
going  to  turn  up  here  who  wants  to  be  a 
judge.  Create  a  diversion,  see?" 

"I'll  ask  Davy,"  I  said,  and  I  fled  to  the 
kitchen  before  Mrs.  Roberts  noticed  me.  It 
was  an  amazing  coincidence,  though,  this 
Kelly  saying  that,  considering  what  I've 
heard  Mrs.  Roberts  say  about  her  lawyer 
who  hapi^ened  to  be  at  the  dinner. 

"Sure  it's  ready,"  Davy  said,  pouring 
boiling  water  into  a  giant  dishpan  on  the 
floor.  "It's  been  ready  for  hours." 

"Davy,"  I  said  fearfully,  "what  is  that 
water  for?" 

"For?"  Davy  straightened  up  and  looked 
at  me  haughtily.  "It's  for  washing  the 

ttX)ls." 

"But  Pauly  and  I  planned  — — " 
"Listen,"  Davy  said,  "I'm  captain  of  this 

galley."  He  picked  up  the  kitchen  mop  and 

sighted  along  the  handle. 

"Davy,"  I  moaned,  "what  is  that  for?" 
(C-ontinucd  on  J'aiie  I. id) 
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WHY  DO  4  OUT  OF  5  HOUSEWIVES 
PREFER  TO  DO  THE  WASH  AT  HOME? 


Women  everywhere  agree  that  it's  more 
economical,  simpler,  more  satisfying  to  wash 
at  home.  Modern  laundry  equipment  and 
New  1950  Kinso  help  banish  washday  cares 

A  MERICAN  women  have  the  biggest  choice  of  work  savers  in  the 
/v.  world  to  help  them  with  their  washing.  The  new  1950  Rinso  with 
Solium,  the  scientific  Sunlight  ingredient,  has  3  times  the  whiter  washing 
action  of  any  other  soap.  And  what  woman  isn't  thankful  for  the  ease 
of  her  washing  machine,  her  electric  ironer  or  clothes  dryer !  Yes,  new 
advances  in  soaps  and  new  advances  in  laundry  equipment  go  hand  in 
hand  to  make  her  washday  cares  far  lighter  today  .  . .  give  her  more 
time  for  leisure.  Little  wonder  that  four  out  of  five  women  said  in  a 
recent  survey  that  "for  the  family  wash,  there's  no  place  like  home." 


I^inso  is  always  her  washday  friend.  New  1950  Rinso  with 
Solium  . . .  latest  triumph  of  the  world-famous  Lever  Laboratories  . . . 
will  do  what  no  other  soap  can  do.  This  new  1950  Rinso  with  Solium 
gives  you  3  times  the  whiter  washing  action  of  any  other  soap.  This  new 
washing  action  of  1950  Rinso  with  Solium  makes  white  clothes  whiter 
ihan  brand  new.  Makes  washable  colors  brighter  than  brand  new. 

New  1950  Rinso 
Is  the  only  soap  recommended  by  the  makers  of 
33  leading  washing  machines: 


A.  B.  C. 

ALLIED 

APEX 

ARMAID 

AUTOMATIC 

BARTON 

BEAM 

BEE-VAC 

BLACKSTONE 


CONLON 

CORONADO 

CROMWELL 

DEXTER 

DUCHESS 

FAULTLESS 

F-M 

G.  I. 

HAAG 


HIBBARD  SPEED- 
WASHER 
HORTON 
KENMORE 
MAGNETIC 
MOLA 
MONITOR 
NATIONAL 
NORGE 
ONE  MINUTE 


SPEED  QUEEN 

UNIVERSAL 

VOSS 

WHITE  WAY 
WHIRLPOOL 
WIZARD 

WOMAN'S  FRIEND 

YOUNG 

ZENITH 


She  has  her  pick  of  fine  helpers.  Only  a  generation  ago  women  would 
have  rubbed  their  eyes  in  amazement  at  the  electrical  and  mechanical  marvels 
that  now  make  washday  hours  shorter  and  easier.  Electric  ironers  .  .  .  electric 
clothes  dryers  . . .  and  sturdy,  precision-built  washing  machines  let  electric  motors 
do  the  work— some  so  automatically  that  they  do  the  whole  wash  while  you're  otf 
shopping  or  at  the  movies. 


WHAT  WOMEN  SAY: 


"Clothes  last  longer,"  says 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Souther,  Flushing, 
L.  I.  "With  the  cost  of  clothes 
so  high,  I  like  to  keep  them  un- 
der my  own  control  and  to  be 
sure  they  get  'home'  treatment. 
New  1950  Rinso  keeps  my 
clothes  whiter  and  brighter 
than  the  day  I  bought  them." 


"Homewoshing  with  New 

1950  Rinso  SAVES  ME  MONEY, " 
says  Mrs.  Mary  Belle  Kumpfer, 
Lake  Como,  N.  J.  "I  save  so 
much  that  my  new  washer  and 
ironer  practically  pay  for  them- 
selves. With  the  New  Rinso  my 
white  clothes  come  out  whiter 
than  brand  new." 


"\  get  along  with  a  smaller 
stock  of  clothes  and  linens," 
says  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Berger. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  "When  I 
wash  at  my  own  convenience, 
the  same  number  of  cottons  and 
linens  go  much  farther.  New 
1950  Rinso  makes  my  wash- 
able colors  brighter  than  new!" 


Lever  Brothers  Company 

Makers  of  RJmso  with  Solium 
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THE  GREATEST 
THIHG  THAT  EVER 
HAPPENED  TO 


"Uncle  Ben's"  and 
Converted'*  are 
trade-marks  of 
Converted  Rice,  Inc. 


NEW  UNCLE  BEN'S  RICE  RECIPE 


Pineapple  Rice  Pudding 

cups  cooked  Uncle  M  cup  sugar 
Ben's  Rice  2  cups  evaporated  milk 

2  eggs  1  cup  crushed,  drained 

H  teaspoon  salt  pineapple 

Beat  eggs  and  add  to  cooked  rice.  Stir  in  salt  and  add  sugar. 
Add  milk,  then  pineapple,  stirring  to  blend.  Turn  into  a  but- 
tered quart  baking  dish  and  bake  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  in  a 
slow  oven,  300'  F.,  for  one  hour.  Serve  with  crushed  pine- 
apple or  cream.  Serves  6.  < 


New  scientific  discovery,  exclusive  in  this  country 
with  Uncle  Ben's,  gives  extra  food  value  to  rice 


The  revolutionary  and  exclusive 
process  u.sed  in  Uncle  Ben's  Con- 
verted Long  Grain  Rice  seals  into 
polished  rice  grains  B  vitamins 
that  u.sed  to  be  polished  off. 

That's  not  all.  The  grains  all 
stand  apart,  white  and  fluffy. 

Uncle  Ben's  Rice  never  gets 
sticky  or  gummy,  whether  hot  or 
cold.  Keeps  perfectly  on  the  shelf 
or  in  overseas  packages — every 
grain  is  weevil  proof.  These  ad- 
vantages are  not  to  be  found  in 


rice  of  any  other  brand  at  any  price. 

If  your  grocer  doesn't  have  Uncle 
Ben's,  ask  him  to  get  it  for  you. 
©CONVERTED  RICE,  INC.,  Houston,  Texas 


I 


SEND  NO  MONEY!    JUST  ENCLOSE  BOX  TOPI 

(;«nv(!rl<-(l  \<\cc,  Iik;.,  Depl .  IJI.J5 
P.  ().  Box  nT)2,  HouHloii,  'i  exas 
Pl<!aHO  fw.'iid  me  yniir  now  Rice  Rftcipe 
Hooklet.  IviidoHcd      lop  from  puckfiK^  of 
Uncle  Ho.n'n  ConuerUul  liice. 

Name  

AildreHH  

Cily   Stdtp  


(Continued  from  Page  134) 

"Will  you  please  go  blow?"  he  said 
crossly.  "Kelly  needs  you.  1  don't." 

When  I  announced  dinner  Mrs.  Roberts 
gave  nie  an  oh-dear  look .  but  everyone  started 
toward  the  dining  room  and  Pauly  and  I 
Cjuickly  began  dealing  out  fruit  cups.  Mrs. 
Roberts  had  decided  not  to  iiave  soup  be- 
cause sne  was  afraid  to  trust  Davy  with  the 
soup  cups,  whicli  it  seems  Mr.  Roberts 
bought  in  Paris  from  some  ex-lord.  Alas,  if 
slie  could  know  how  right  she  was.  I  thought, 
thinking  helplessly  about  the  dishpan  and 
the  mop.  Ah,  well. 

Dinner  was  certainly  a  rat  race  for  Pauly 
and  me.  rushing  in  and  out  and  getting  in 
each  other's  way  and  being  nervously  cor- 
rected by  Mrs.  Roberts  for  passing  on  the 
wrong  side.  Of  course  I  didn't  blame  her  for 
apologizing  to  the  colonel  for  the  kind  of  un- 
trained maids  you  have  to  put  up  with  these 
days,  but  I  can't  say  I  liked  it  very  much 
either,  considering  how  hard  we  were  try- 
ing—particularly as  the  colonel  politely 
agreed  with  her. 

"But  we  can't  expect  too  much,  dear  lady," 
he  said.  "These  are  days  of  transition  for  all 
of  us." 

"Colonel,"  said  the  man  on  Mrs.  Roberts' 
left,  "that's  a  phrase  I'm  tired  of.  It's  an 
excuse.  If  we're  in  transition,  we're  headed 
somewhere.  What  we  citizens  want  to  know 
is,  where?" 

"  I'm  a  citizen  myself,  Mr.  Zane,"  said  the 
colonel,  in  his  grave  bishop's  voice,  "and  I'm 
as  interested  in  that  question  as  you  are. 
What  we  need  is  faith.  In  this  great  sovereign 
state  — — " 

"Will  you  come  down  a  little,  please?" 
said  Mr.  Zane  sternly.  "Please!"  And  I  sud- 
denly realized  he  meant  me,  and  he  was  try- 
ing to  see  over  the  edge  of  my  muffin  tray 
which  1  was  just  passing  him,  not  noticing 
how  low  he  was.  "Green,"  he  announced  to 
Mrs.  Roberts,  jerking  his  head  at  me.  "I'm 
sorry  for  you." 

I  went  sadly  back  to  the  kitchen,  not  even 
cheered  by  the  strange  gleam  I  thought  I 
saw  in  Kelly's  eye. 

"  It's  no  fun  being  underprivileged,"  I  ad- 
mitted to  Davy  in  a  momentary  lull  before 
the  ice  cream.  "I'd  sooner  be  nibbled  by 
ducks." 

"You  and  the  rest  of  us  Democrats," 
Davy  agreed,  while  placidly  stirring  the 
chocolate  sauce. 

"No  cracks  from  the  cheap  seats,"  Pauly 
said.  Pauly  is  true  to  the  cause,  no  matter 
what. 


While  I  agreed  with  her  that  it  certainly  is 
exasperating  to  have  Davy  be  a  Democrat, 
he  was  mine  after  all,  for  better  or  worse — 
and  he  did  look  cute  as  a  trinket  with  a 
cook's  apron  over  his  Levis  and  his  white 
sailor  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  like  a  chef's 
hat  that  hadn't  risen. 

"That  man  in  the  White  House  may  be 
bred  in  Missouri."  Pauly  went  on,  "but  he's 
just  a  crumb  to  those  bankers  and  such  in 
there."  She  waived  the  ice-cream  dipper  in 
the  direction  of  the  dining  room.  "Laugh  or 
I'll  say  it  again." 

"Drop  dead."  Davy  advised. 

Pauly  took  the  first  glasses  of  ice  cream 
and  started  for  tlie  dining  room  without  even 
a  sneer  in  his  direction. 

"Oh,  Davy,  why  can't  you  act  sensible 
and  be  a  Republican  like  everybody  else  we 
know?"  I  wailed,  filling  my  hands  with  Mrs. 
Roberts'  fragile  ice-cream  glasses. 

"I'll  tell  you,  if  you'll  tell  me  what  shape 
a  kiss  is  first,"  Davy  said,  coming  toward  me 
while  dripping  chocolate  sauce  off  the  spoon 
on  the  floor. 

"Uh,  I  don't  know — round,  maybe?"  I 
said  faintly,  unable  as  always  to  resist  that 
lovingly  masterful  look  of  Davy's. 

"  I  don't  know  either,  but  give  me  one  and 
I'll  call  it  square."  (It  isn't  new.  We  just  like 
it.)  This  was  definitely  part  of  the  better  I'd 
taken  Davy  for,  1  thought,  as  his  arms  en- 
folded me,  bulky  uniform  and  all. 

"Break  it  up,  kids,  break  it  up,"  I  heard 
Pauly  saying  from  what  seemed  a  great 
distance.  "This  ice  cream  won't  wait." 

All  was  not  well  with  the  party  at  the 
colonel's  end  of  the  table,  I  realized  as  I 
followed  Pauly  with  glasses  of  ice  cream  while 
thinking  about  my  adorable  Davy.  Mrs. 
Roberts  was  chat-chatting  along  in  her  usual 
happy  and  relaxed  way — at  the  moment 
about  Russia  and  could  they  really  have  the 
atom  bomb  the  way  dear  Owen  thinks.  The 
colonel  on  her  right  was  murmuring  sym- 
pathetically but  looking  at  her  with  that 
blank  look  people  get  when  they're  really 
listening  to  somebody  else.  Obviously  he  had 
his  ear  on  Miss  Phelps,  who  was  positively 
heckling  Mr.  Zane  across  the  table  about  the 
highhanded  corruption  of  the  railroad  lobby, 
which  wasn't  exactly  party  manners,  con- 
sidering that  Mr.  Zane  is  a  railroad  president. 

"Isn't  it  a  funny  thing  now,"  said  Kelly, 
on  Miss  Phelps'  right,  mopping  the  back  of 
his  neck  with  his  handkerchief,  "what  an 
erroneous  picture  we  can  all  get  out  of  a 
bunch  of  statistics.  Here  you  might  think 
from  what  you  read  a  state  the  size  of  this 


Ask  Any  Woman 


BY  »IAHCELEi>'E  COX 


THE  conversation  at  dinner  had  been 
about  operations.  Finally  the  youngest 
asked  his  question.  "Does  it  hurt  much  to 
have  your  independence  cut  out?" 

A  mother-in-law  calls  her  son's  wife,  from 
the  Bluegrass  State,  her  Kentucky  Wonder. 

"  I  don't  like  her.  mother — her  laugh  comes 
from  where  her  tonsils  are." 

Like  vinegar,  a  man  with  too  much  mother 
in  him  has  to  be  taken  in  small  quantities. 

Only  when  the  children  have  a  long  rainy 
day  at  home  do  we  parents  fully  appreciate 
our  debt  to  the  public  schools. 

When  a  mother  told  her  little  son  he  must 
he  tired  from  yesterday,  he  reasoned,  "Yes- 
terday wouldn't  tire  me,  only  today  would." 

The  nicest  women  slip-cover  furniture 
after  it's  worn  out,  not  before. 

Child  lielping  with  dishes:  "It's  a  little 
like  washing  ears,  isn't  it?" 

After  liaving  been  told  that  the  curlicues 
on  the  goat's  head  were  its  horns,  a  little  girl 
patiently  watched  the  animal  for  a  long  time. 
Finally  she  asked,  "When  will  they  blow?" 


At  the  moment  I  can  think  of  no  more 
shivering  experience  than  having  the 
puppy  lick  the  toes  sticking  out  the  ends  of 
my  play  shoes. 

Mother's  definition  of  suspense:  The  mo- 
ment before  she  reads  her  child's  thermom- 
eter. 

To  remove  reputation  stains,  make  a  lot  of 
money. 

Suggestion  for  graduating  classes:  Choose 
the  girl  whose  husband  is  the  most  likely  to 
succeed. 

If  you  must  have  an  open  quarrel,  close 
the  windows. 

Getting  a  tootii  filled  always  gives  me  a 
purified  feeling,  as  if  I'd  just  had  all  my  sins 
absolved. 

Hajipy  words  in  a  family  multiply  like 
guinea  pigs. 

A  woman's  idea  of  thrift  is  to  buy  some- 
thing at  a  sale  she  doesn't  need  for  fear  she 
will. 

A  good  mother  serves  as  the  differential  in 
a  family. 
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PROTEIN 

To  help  build  and 
maintain  healthy 
body  tissues 


THIAMINE 

(Vitamin  Bi)  For 
healthy  nerves, 
normal  appetite 


NIACIN 

Helps  keep  tissues 

healthy  and 
prevent  pellagra 


RIBOFLAVIN 

An  important 
vitamin  for 
children's  growth 


FOOD  ENERGY 

To  maintain 
proper  weight 
and  vitality 


IRON 

Helps  build  the  red 
blood  needed  for 
health 


appetite 
f  delighter! 


^I^Marcia  Camps 
TOSSED  SALAD  DE  LUXE 

Here's  THE  salad  of  salads  for  your 
party,  luncheon,  shower,  buffet  —  or 
any  old  time  when  you  want  some- 
thing new!  It's  an  appetite  delighter 
de  luxe — with  the  secret  in  combining 
luscious  marshmallows  with  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Try  it — soon. 

2  cups  shredded  cabbage 

2  carrots  (cut  in  thin  slivers) 

y*  cup  pineapple  cubes 

4  oz.  (1  Pack-ette)  Campfire,  Angelus 

or  Recipe  Marshmallows 
Vi  green  pepper  (cut  in  slivers) 
Watercress 
Cream  salad  dressing 

Place  cabbage,  carrots,  pineapple  and 
marshmallows  in  a  salad  bowl,  tossing 
together  very  lightly.  Garnish  with 
slivers  of  green  pepper  and  sprigs  of 
watercress.  Serve  with  a  cream  salad 
dressing.  Serves  5  to  6. 


THE  CRACKER  JACK  CO. 

ALSO  MAKERS  OF  CHUMS  (Caramel  Corn) 
CRACKER  JACK  •  CHECKERS  •  POPIT 


one  could  get  on  without  a  railroad  or  a  truck 
highway  when  all  the  time  the  both  of  them 
are  screaming  they're  overload — ovenvorked." 

He  choked  suddenly  and  why  I  don't  know, 
but  when  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me  behind 
his  chair  I  noticed  for  the  first  time  a  cock- 
tail someone  had  forgotten  by  leaving  it 
standing  in  the  friendship  plant,  and  I 
quickly  gave  it  to  him  with  my  free  hand. 

But  there  was  no  detouring  Miss  Phelps. 
She  had  really  wound  herself  up,  pointing 
her  finger  and  shaking  her  sheep-dog  bangs 
in  a  fury.  Finally  she  had  to  pause  for  sta- 
tion identification,  though,  and  Mr.  Zane 
grunted,  '"Humph,  very  interesting,"  and 
quickly  jumped  into  the  Russian  conversa- 
tion with  a  question  to  the  colonel  about  the 
possibility  of  Russia  declaring  war. 

Davy  says  girls  who  speak  volumes  end 
up  on  the  shelf,  so  I  couldn't  help  feeling  a 
twinge  for  poor  Miss  Phelps,  who  was  a 
fellow  woman  after  all,  even  if  she  did  have 
more  degrees  than  a  thermometer,  while  I 
nearly  had  to  quituate  from  Shipley  School.  I 
should  have  saved  my  sympathy;  I  was  go- 
ing to  need  it  myself  all  too  soon. 

' '  What  a  ridiculous  question ! ' '  Miss  Phelps 
interrupted  rudely,  refusing  to  stay  shelved. 
"Don't  you  realize  that  no  country  has  gone 
through  the  formality  of  opening  hostilities 
with  a  formal  declaration  of  war  in  thirty- 
four  years? " 

"My  old  friend  was  just  taking  a  conversa- 
tional short  cut,  my  dear  Miss  Phelps,"  the 
colonel  put  in  quickly,  smiling  and  pouring 
on  the  charm  all  around.  "That  is  a  business- 
man's prerogative.  On  the  other  hand,  to 

a  scholar  like  yourself   "  The  colonel 

smiled  again,  and  believe  it  or  not,  both  Mr. 
Zane  and  Miss  Phelps  smiled  back.  The 
colonel  could  sell  stamps  to  a  postman. 

"Well  then,  colonel,  how  do  you  feel  about 
the  possibility  of  Russia — ah — opening  hos- 
tilities?" Mr.  Zane  asked,  with  a  sharp  look 
at  Miss  Phelps  that  wiped  off  his  smile  like 
a  cloud  over  the  sun. 

"Now  that's  a  very  complex  problem, 
Ralph,"  the  colonel  said  slowly.  "Of  course 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Russian 
people  don't  want  war  any  more  than  we  do. 
On  the  other  hand  " 

The  way  the  colonel  said  it,  it  sounded 
positively  profound  and  I  hated  to  miss  the 
rest,  but  I  knew  the  chocolate  sauce  wouldn't 
wait,  so  regretfully  out  I  went  to  the  kitchen 
as  Pauly  came  in  with  the  last  glasses  of  ice 
cream.  Anyway,  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
my  darling  Davy. 

"About  time,"  Davy  grumbled,  taking  the 
heavenly  smelling  chocolate  pot  off  the  stove 
and  filling  the  silver  sauce  bowl.  "Pass  fast, 
baby,  or  this  fudge  sauce  is  going  to  be 
fudge."  He  set  the  pot  back  on  the  stove  and 
poured  more  boiling  water  into  the  dishpan 
which  1  had  just  about  forgotten. 

From  the  colonel  and  the  Russian  problem 
to  Davy  and  the  fudge-sauce  problem,  I 
thought  bitterly  as  1  picked  up  the  tray.  For 
the  moment  love  was  to  me  just  tlie  tenth 
word  in  a  telegram. 

I  passed  first  to  Mrs.  Roberts  as  Miss 
Phelps  crashed  through  the  conversation 
again  like  a  bulldozer  with  more  talk  about 
trucks  in  interstate  commerce  and  national 
defense.  Poor  Mrs.  Roberts  tried  to  change 
the  subject  to  the  new  reducing  diet  she  was 
going  to  start  tomorrow,  all  the  wliile  pour- 
ing a  ladleful  of  fudge  on  her  ice  cream,  but 
Miss  Phelps  rode  right  over  her.  Mr.  Zane 
looked  fit  to  be  tied  and  I  was  so  unnerved, 
remembering  Kelly's  frantic  call  to  Harris- 
burg  about  how  the  colonel  was  going  to 
have  to  please  both  him  and  Miss  Phelps, 
that  I  passed  next  to  Mr.  Zane  instead  of  to 
the  guest  of  honor,  the  poor  colonel,  who  was 
still  trying  to  smile  but  in  a  patlielic  sort  of 
frightened  way,  not  a  bit  like  Errol  Flynn  in 
the  dungeon  with  people  coming  out  of  dark 
corners  and  him  gallantly  fighting  them  all 
with  his  one  sword. 

It  was  at  that  exact  moment  that  the 
telephone  rang,  and  a  minute  later  Davy  ap- 
peared in  the  pantry  door  and  made  a  point- 
ing gesture  at  Kelly.  Oh  joy,  1  thought, 
Harrisburg  is  calling  up  with  a  good  idea, 
just  when  we  need  it.  My  heart  should  have 
begun  to  sing,  but  somehow  I  felt  sad. 


Til  ere  s 

nourisliment  in  all  tlie 
good  tilings  made  from 

£NRICti£D  BREAD  and  FLOUR 

Mouth-wateriuf;  fruit  and  nut  and  cinnamon  breads,  golden  pan- 
cakes and  waffles,  biscuits  and  muffins  hot  from  the  oven  ...  if 
they're  enriched,  they're  all  thrifty,  taste-tempting  sources  of 
6-way  nourishment.  This  G-xvay  nourishment  helps  keep  you  looking 
and  feeling  your  best.  So  ah\avs  buy  "Enriched"  flour  .  .  .  ask  your 
baker  or  grocer  if  the  baked  foods  he  sells  are  ein  iched  ...  in  buy- 
ing white  liread  be  sure  the  wrapper  says  "Enriched". 

"75  BREAD  FATTENINCr' 
Not  a  bit  more  so  than  any  other  food  of  e(|iial  energy  content. 
Nutritionists  point  out  that  the  carbohydrates  of  bread  are 
readily  converted  into  energy  to  be  used  by  tlie  body  as  needed. 
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P.ED  CROSS'' COTTON  BALLS  i 


65  individual  applications  for  294! 

On  sale  of  drug  and  cosmetic  counters  everywhere 

I M  P  O  R  TA  N  T—  For  the  softest,  whitest,  most 
absorbent  surgical  cotton  available... insist  on 
Red  Cross*  Cotton  Balls!  Made  from  Johnson 
&  Johnson  Red  Cross*  Cotton,  the  sterile,  long- 
fibered  cotton  preferred  by  7  out  of  10  users 
of  absorbent  cotton ! 

«No  connection  whatever  with  American  National  Red  Cross. 


The  most  trusted  name  in  siirHcal  dressings. 
For  Cosmetics!  ^ 


CRYSTAL  OR  FIRED  23  KI.  GOLD  •  FOR  FATHERS  WHO  COMMAND  LIFE'S  FINEST 


PAIH,CALIOUSES  HERE? 

^  If  you  suffer  from  tired,  aching  feet  or  pains,  cranaps,  callouses  or 

burning  feeling  at  the  ball  of  your  foot.  Dr.  Scholl's  Metatarsal  Arch 
Supports  and  exercise  will  give  you  quick  relief.  Thin,  light,  flexible, 
adjustable.  So  scientifically  designed,  they  feel  as  if  they  were  molded 
to  your  feet.  At  Shoe,  Department  Stores  and  Dr.  SchoU  Foot  Comfort 
Shops  in  principal  cities.  For  FREE  Foot  Booklet  and  address  of 
locaJ  dealer,  write  Dr.  SchoU'a,  Inc.,  Department  ASK,  Chicago,  111. 


DrScholfs  s.r.vi 


OAK  or  SUMAC 
New  treatment  stops 
itching,  dries  up  blisters 
quickly — gently — safely. 
At  <lrtiKKl*l>.  5'>^ 


^^^IVY-DRY 


PULVEX 

PLIA  POWDIR 


KILLS  FLEAS 
KtEPS  'EM  Off 


"Will  you  please  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Roberts  ? ' ' 
Kelly  said,  trying  not  to  leap  to  his  feet.  "  I 
been  expecting  a  call." 

Mrs.  Roberts  smiled  graciously  and  sig- 
naled mc  in  answer  to  my  pleading  look  to 
go  on  passing  the  wrong  way  round  the  table 
since  I'd  started,  so  Pauly  followed  me  with 
the  cake.  We  were  around  to  Doctor  Bates 
as  Miss  Phelps  turned  on  the  colonel  and 
shouted: 

"The  question  of  arbitrary  and  unfair 
weight  restriction  of  truck  loads  in  this 
state — this  one  state — has  never  been  hon- 
estly and  fearlessly  discussed." 

"Ah — there  are  so  many  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered," the  colonel  said,  one  eye  on  Miss 
Phelps,  one  on  Mr.  Zane— or  at  least  that's 
the  impression  I  got.  "Ah— the  load -capacity 
of  the  particular  highway  " 

"Built   with   the   taxpayers'  money," 
snorted  Mr.  Zane. 

"And— ah — the  question  of  safety  " 

"Double  talk,  plain  double  talk,"  Miss 
Phelps  said  flatly.  "The  truth  is  that  a  G.  I. 
trucker  trying  to  earn  an  honest  living,  like 
my  young  nephew,  can't  cross  the  sovereign 
state  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  pay  load  that  is 
legal  in  New  York  and  legal  in  Maryland, 
for  just  one  reason  " 

"Aren't  you  oversimplifying  just  a  teeny 
bit?"  It  was  Kelly,  bounding  back  into  his 
seat  like  a  quarterback  who  was  just  pulled 
out  for  a  few  minutes'  rest. 

"  because  of  the  unholy  power  pol- 
itics of  the  railroad  lobby  in  Harrisburg, 
that's  why.  Colonel,  I  ask  you  man  to 
man  " 

Huh,  no  wonder  she's  never  got  married,  I 
thought  to  myself  as  I  got  around  to  Kelly 

with  the  chocolate  sauce,   

which  was  in  truth  turning 
to  fudge  just  like  Davy 
warned.  Luckily  there  were 
only  Miss  Phelps  and  the 
colonel  left  to  pass  to. 

A  silence  fell,  weighing 
many  tons  to  the  square  ________ 

inch ,  as  everybody  stopped  ^^nm^^^iui 
talking  at  once  the  way 
dinner  parties  always  do  at  awkward  mo- 
ments. 

"Please  go  on,  Miss  Phelps,"  purred  Mr. 
Zane.  "I  want  to  hear  your  question — 
and  the  colonel's  answer."  There  was  more 
polite  menace  in  his  voice  than  I've  ever 
heard  outside  the  movies.  The  colonel  had 
given  up  even  trying  to  smile  and  looked  so 
pathetically  like  he  just  wanted  out  that  I 
wished  something  would  happen  to  Miss 
Phelps.  Little  did  I  guess  what. 

Just  like  in  a  nightmare  I  felt  myself  sud- 
denly shoot  forward,  tray  and  all,  and  what 
was  left  of  the  chocolate  sauce — it  turned 
out  to  be  a  horrible  lot — spilled  all  over  the 
front  of  Miss  Phelps  and  down  into  her 
lap. 

Mercifully  I  can't  remember  much  about 
what  people  said  or  did  in  the  next  few  min- 
utes except  for  Miss  Phelps'  outraged  scream 
and  little  Doctor  Bates,  the  heavy-water 
man,  trying  to  mop  her  with  his  napkin,  but 
just  like  Davy  said  it  turned  to  fudge  and 
wouldn't  mop,  and  then  there  were  the  colonel 
and  Kelly  on  their  knees  scraping  it  off  her 
with  ice-cream  spoons ! 

At  such  a  time  and  place  Pauly  had  to  get 
the  giggles,  chasing  the  chocolate-sauce  ladle 
across  the  rug. 

"Is  she  browned  off!"  she  choked  in  my 
red  ear.  "Is  she  browned  off,  but  def!"  The 
shnook ! 

Then  I  saw  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  on  that 
once  kindly  face  was  an  expression  of  out- 
raged majesty  such  as  I  never  thought  I 
would  see  outside  of  the  French  Revolution. 
"You  may  go,"  she  said  and  actually 
raised  her  arm  and  jiointed  to  the  door 
like  when  they  send  someone  out  into  the 
night. 

I  rushed  to  the  kitchen  and  cast  myself 
into  Davy's  comforting  arms.  If  laughing 
and  crying  at  the  same  time  is  having  hys- 
terics, that's  what  I  had.  I  just  drew  a 
blank  when  I  tried  toexjilain  wliat  had  hap- 
ix;ned,  and  Pauly  was  worse,  collapsing 
and  screaming  on  the  washbaskct  for 
napkins. 


^  The  test  of  courage  comes 
^  when  we  are  in  the  minor- 
ity: the  test  of  tolerance  comes 
when  we  are  in  the  majority. 

—ANON. 


"Maudie  spilled  the  chocolate  sauce  on 
Miss  Phelps  and  is  she  browned  off,"  she 
kept  moaning  idiotically  until  Davy  gave 
her  a  cold  stare. 

"Get  lost,"  he  ordered. 
And  suddenly  I  heard  a  familiar  voice  and 
there  was  Kelly  in  the  doorway,  trying  to 
look  kind  in  his  wolfish  way.  "Don't  you 
worry  about  your  job,  Mrs.  Maud,"  he 
started. 

"It's  not  the  job!"  I  wailed.  "It's  the  roof 
over  our  heads!  Oh,  Mr.  Kelly,  she's  our 
landlord — maybe  I  mean  landlady — and  did 
did  you  see  her  face?"  * 

I  felt  so  low  I  had  to  look  up  to  see  the 
bottom. 

IjEAVE  her  to  me,"  he  commanded  out  of 
the  side  of  his  mouth.  "When  I  tell  her  how  a 
certain  little  gal  saved  the  colonel  from 
having  to  answer  a  very,  very  embarrass- 
ing question — never  mind  how  she  saved 
him  " 

"But  it  was  an  accident!"  I  protested, 
very  unstrung.  "  It  was!  I  don't  know  how  I 
could  have  spilled  that  horrible  chocolate!" 

"Yeah,  yeah,"  said  Kelly  soothingly.  "It 
was  just  an  accident." 

I  don't  know  why  it  was  but  all  of  a  sud- 
den I  noticed  how  quiet  and  busy  Davy  was, 
not  saying  anything  or  comforting  me  any 
more  but  just  putting  the  knives  and  forks  in 
neat  little  piles  on  a  tray  while  whistling 
softly. 

"Davy  DiUon,"  I  said,  "was  it  an  ac- 
cident?" 

"You're  asking  me?"  Davy  said  inno- 
cently. "Was  I  there?" 
"Listen,"  Kelly  said,  "anyone  can  acci- 
^^^^^  dentally  push  a  tray." 

^■■^■■■B*  "Did  you  push  my 
tray?"  I  demanded, 
sounding  almost  like  Miss 
Phelps. 

Kelly  raised  his  arms 
weakly  from  his  sides. 
"Somebody  had  to  make 
i^HBHHH      a  sacrifice,"  he  said.  "For 
the  good  of  the  party,  see." 
"Sacrifice — you  mean  he  said — why  that's 

what  I  said  Davy!" 

But  just  that  minute  to  my  horror  Davy 
the  fox  dumped  a  box  of  soap  flakes  and  the 
trayful  of  Mrs.  Roberts'  old  family  silver  into 
the  dishpan  and  began  churning  and  pound- 
ing it  around  with  the  mop  handle. 

"Davy!"  we  all  shouted  over  the  ear- 
splitting  racket  like  coal  going  down  a  chute. 
"What  are  you  doing?" 

"I'm  washing  the  tools,"  he  yelled  back, 
"like  we  washed  them  in  the  Navy.  Very 
quick."  And  he  made  the  mop  handle  growl 
around  even  louder.  Then  he  dredged  up  a 
couple  of  pieces  of  shining  clean  silver  and 
smiled  happily.  "See?" 

"Davy,"  I  said,  "one  thing  I  have  to 
know." 

"Now  don't  blow  your  top,  sweetheart," 
Kelly  cut  in.  "  If  you  lose  out  here,  the  colonel 
will  take  care  of  you — he  owes  his  political 
future  to  you.  He'll  take  care  of  you  all 
right." 

Davy  looked  around  at  me  from  where  he 
was  piling  up  the  silver  forks  and  knives. 
"How  nice  that  will  be,"  he  said.  In  his  eyes 
was  that  heavenly  heart-warming  jealous 
look. 

"Davy, darling,"  I  said  happily,  puckering 
my  eyebrows,  "you  are  such  a  half-head." 

"  But  such  a  half ! "  marveled  Kelly.  "  How 
it  thinks ! " 

"Only  I  still  don't  understand  " 

Pauly  stretched  and  got  up  off  the  wash- 
basket.  "Life  is  just  one  fool  thing  after 
another,"  she  announced.  "Why  don't  you 
just  accept  it,  Maudie?" 

"And  love,"  crooned  Davy,  "is  just  two 
fool  things  after  each  other.  Accept  that,  it's 
more  fun." 

"But  you're  a  Democrat." 
"Can't  I  back  a  good  Republican  if  I 
want  to?" 

"Oh,  Davy,"  I  breathed,  "then  you  mean 
you  are  for  Colonel  Davisson?" 

"No,"  said  Davy,  while  giving  me  a  pat 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good,  "I'm  for 
you.  The  only  good  Republicans  are  young 
Republicans."  tiik  end 


In  meetings  such  as  this,  Quakers  worship  in  silence.  There  is  no  minister,  since  members  believe  that  God  is  revealed  directly  to  every  seeking  soul. 


Meet  a  Quaker  Family 

John  and  Mary  Hunt,  of  Downingtown,  Pennsylvania,  build  a  home,  a  profession  and  a  faith. 


By  ROGER  BUTTERFIELD 


THE  road  which  runs  along  Valley  Creek,  in  rural  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  has  many  unexpected  twists  and  turns  and  many 
spots  of  beauty.  It  crosses  ancient  covered  bridges  whose  planks  rat- 
tle sharply  under  the  wheels  of  modern  cars.  It  curves  around  old 
stone  mills  and  the  new  white  barns  of  the  fox-hunting  country 
gentry.  In  places  it  is  so  shadowed  by  forest  trees  that  it  seems  almost 
gloomy;  elsewhere  it  breaks  out 
into  a  rolling  countryside  of 
sun-swept  fields  and  farms. 

Along  this  road  John  and 
Mary  Hunt  have  found,  in  their 
early  middle  age,  a  kind  of  hap- 
piness that  always  eluded  them 
in  their  younger  years.  Their 
home  stands  beside  the  road;  it 
is  a  small,  white-stuccoed  farm- 
house which  is  none  too  roomy 
for  the  Hunts  and  their  four 
growing  children.  But  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  35  acres  of  land  on 


PHOTOS  BY  MYRON  H.  DAVIS 


Birmingham  Meeting  was  established  in  1690,  later  used  as  a  hospital  for  both 
British  and  American  soldiers  during  Revolutionary  War.  Of  its  70  members, 
25%  are  "convinced"  Quakers  like  the  Hunts,  who  joined  the  sect  in  1942. 


which  they  grow  most  of  their  own  food.  A  few  miles  downstream, 
and  off  to  one  side,  in  the  town  of  West  Chester,  is  the  small  private 
school  where  John  has  the  perfect  job,  for  him,  of  principal  and 
teacher.  Still  farther  down,  on  Brandywine  Creek,  in  a  rich  setting  of 
oaks  and  spruce  trees,  is  the  historic  Birmingham  Meeting  House 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers),  to  which  the  Hunts  belong. 

Before  they  settled  here 
the  Hunts,  like  many  other 
Americans  of  their  time,  had 
led  restless  and  somewhat  con- 
fused lives.  John,  in  particular, 


went  from  one  thing  to  another 
without  finding  real  satisfac- 
tion: at  various  times  he  was  a 
radio  announcer,  Y.M.C.A.  sec- 
retary, road  manager  for  a 
girls'  singing  trio,  advertising 
salesman,  and  Methodist 
preacher.  His  father  was  a  Pres- 
byterian missionary  in  Egypt. 


one  will  ever  know  how  much  tve  love  this  place.  Owning  it  is  security,  ivorking  it  a  chaHenge."  Pride  of  both  Tommy,  8,  and  John  is  Mary  Ellen,  the  coiv  who  provides  famu 


Our  wants  are  simple:  to  work  with 

the  soil  and  children,  plant  seeds 
of  understanding  where  we  can." 


Marriagf;  is  hajipy  if  you  know  "when 
to  1)0  (l(;{K;(i(l(;nl,  when  not  to  Im;  flcrnanrl- 
in{5."  Hunts  diiin't  f^ot  along  on  firsi  dale, 
but  "9  years  together  adjusted  all  llial." 


Among  John's  earliest  memories  is  the  picture  of  his  mother 
and  himself  and  his  four  brothers  floating  down  the  River 
Nile  in  a  houseboat,  which  stopped  at  every  little  native  town 
while  his  father  preached  open-air  sermons  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. Statistically,  at  least,  the  results  were  not  impressive. 
"I've  heard  dad  say  that  Mohammedans  are  awfully  hard  to 
convert,"  John  recalls. 

John  Legus  Hunt  is  a  curious  mixture,  as  he  is  the  first 
to  declare.  He  has  always  had  an  urge  to  preach;  liut  in 
direct  conflict  with  this,  he  has  also  had  the  feeling  that 
he  is  not  quite  good  enough  to  set  an  example  for  others. 
'There  is  something  about  standing  in  a  pulpit  and  being 
tailed  'Reverend'  that  sets  you  apart  from  other  men,"  he 
says.  "It  puts  a  little  fence  around  you.  I  didn't  want  that 
fence  around  me." 

^ohn  is  fond  of  the  common  touch.  He  likes  to  drop  into  a 
Greek  restaurant  at  Downingtown  (where  the  Lincoln  High- 
way (Tosses  Brandy  wine  Creek)  on  Wednesday  nights,  ligh  t  u[) 
a  fat  cigar,  and  watch  the  boxing  bouts  on  television;  bchkes 
to  load  his  old  farm  truck  with  his  home-grown  sweet  corn 
and  go  from  door  to  door,  pcddii  ig  to  housewives.  He  likes  to 
dance,  especially  the  old-fashif  acd  scpiarc  daiK^es,  and  he 
earns  a  little  extra  money  "calling  figures"  al  barn  dances  in 
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The  Hunts  didn't  know  "even  the  A  B  C's  of  farming"  when  they 
purchased  their  35  acres  7  years  ago.  Today,  they  raise  most  of  own 
food;  made  profit  of  over  $500  on  summer  operations  in  '48. 
Tommy  waters,  feeds  and  cleans  house  for  "Old  Girl,"  the  sow. 


Chester  and  near-by  counties.  Every  night,  when  he  helps 
put  his  children  to  bed,  John  dances  and  sings  a  vigorous 
Southern  folk  tune  entitle^  Scooping  Up  the  Pawpaws.  The 
floor  boards  of  the  old  farmhouse  rock  and  sag  as  he  scram- 
bles around  the  room  pretending  to  pick  up  fallen  pawpaws. 

John  thinks  such  congenial  activities  might  be  frowned  on 
if  he  were  an  ordained  minister,  and  perhaps  he  is  right. 

John  was  born  at  Cambridge,  New  York,  near  Albany,  and 
was  taken  to  Egypt  at  the  tender  age  of  six  weeks.  There 
he  attended  French,  English  and  German  schools,  climbed 
the  Pyramids,  and  collected  a  blackened  mummy's  foot 
which  he  sometimes  carries  with  him  in  a  brief  case.  His 
family  returned  to  the  U.  S.  when  he  was  11.  John 
attended  high  school  near  Pittsburgh,  and  Wooster  College 
in  Ohio,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1929.  For  a  year  after 
that  he  was  a  licensed  Methodist  preacher,  serving  four 
small  churches  in  Ohio. 

This  was  definitely  a  period  of  searching,  for  him — he 
wasn't  sure  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Through  a  friend  in  Co- 
lumbus he  drifted  into  radio  work  for  Station  WAIU,  operat- 
ing the  control  board,  selling  ads,  giving  auditions,  and 


Loadii  _  i  L-ader:  Hunts  first  used  horses,  learned  to 

hitch  their  team  from  a  wholesale  catalogue.  Tough  johs  on  the  land 
don't  bother  John,  but  the  budget  does.  Farm  is  mortgaged  for  $5000, 
and  loans  for  new  machinery  last  year  addedi41500  to  his  debts. 


announcing  programs  under  the  name  of  "Uncle  .John"  (he 
was  then  23!).  He  "discovered"  a  trio  of  small-town  sisters 
who  made  a  hit  with  their  harmonizing  on  the  air;  when  they 
were  offered  a  contract  for  a  tour,  John  pawned  his  brand-new 
typewriter  to  buy  them  their  first  long  dresses.  Their  mother 
refused  to  let  them  travel  unless  "Uncle  John"  went  along  as 
chaperon  and  manager,  so  for  six  months  he  shepherded 
them  from  one  Midwest  theater  to  another.  They  never  paid 
him  for  the  dresses;  he  lost  his  typewriter,  and  became  rather 
disgusted  with  show  business  in  general.  He  left  it  and 
headed  back,  in  a  roundabout  way,  toward  the  ministry. 

For  two  yeats  he  worked  in  a  Pittsburgh  Y.M.C^j^^to  earn 
tuition  money,  then  enrolled  in  the  big  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York.  He  continued  to  pay  his  own  way  by 
working  in  Y's  and  summer  camps,  and  selling  his  blood  to  a 
transfusion  service,  which  paid  him  as  high  as  .$35  a  pint.  He 
finished  his  course  in  1936  and  could  have  been  ordained  to 
the  ministry  then;  no  less  a  personage  than  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick  urged  him  to  do  so.  But  still  he  held  back.  For  a 
while  he  was  Y.M.C.A.  secretary  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
then  a  teacher  of  comparative  religion  at  Haverford  School, 


milk — and  calves  for  beef. 


Out  of  the  fields  and  back  to  class :  John  takes  over 
winter  job  as  principal  and  master  of  social  studies  at 
Friends'  Community  School.  Salary  is  $3000 — "but 
teaching  as  1  believe  is  a  reward  beyond  measure." 


John  likes  small  schools,  wants  a  friendship  with  his 
students  "that  won't  stop  when  the  bell  rings."  There 
are  10  masters  for  80  pupils  in  Friends'  kindergarten 
classes  and  6  grades.  About  ^  .3  of  children  are  Quakers. 


"A  real  sense  of  the  world  and  its  peoples" — 
Quaker  teaching  stresses  the  brotherhood  and 
likeness  of  all  men.  Even  preschool  children 
work  in  drives  to  aid  needy  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
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Hunts  fell  HI  lv\o  with  their  farm  un.  \pectedly" 
when  John  was  working  at  near-by  Y.M.C.A.  camp. 
Price  of  200-vear-old  house,  barn  and  land  was  $6500. 


"We  're  raising  our  kids  to 
choose  their  own  way  of  life.  We  only  hope  ^ 
they'll  find  a  purpose  in  the  world 
and  peace  within  themselves." 


near  Philadelphia.  This  did  not  give  him  the  answer  he  wanted — "I  was 
merely  talking  about  religion  instead  of  doing  something  about  it,"  he 
says. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  been  married,  briefly  and  not  happily.  His 
little  daughter,  Patricia,  was  living  with  him  in  a  furnished  room  near 
the  Haverford  campus.  His  college  classmate.  Dr.  Edward  ("Red") 
Bourns,  insisted  that  he  make  a  week-end  trip  to  Westfield,  New  Jersey, 
and  meet  a  red-haired  nurse  named  Mary  Lea.  John  went,  and  even 
donned  a  Tuxedo  for  his  first  blind  date  with  Mary,  but  the  afl'air  was 
not  a  success. 

"I  thought  he  was  too  stuffy  and  self-conscious,"  Mary  says  today. 
"And  he  thought  I  was  just  a  natural-born  old  maid!" 

But  Doctor  Bourns  was  determined  to  play  Cupid,  and  he  invited 
John  for  other  week  ends.  A  second  date  with  Mary  was  arranged,  with 
better  results.  This  time  they  danced  for  hours  in  a  little  roadhouse;  at 
midnight  Doctor  Bourns  and  his  wife  went  home  by  themselves, 
teafffig  John  and  Mary  to  walk  back  in  the  moonlight.  Mary  took  off  her 
slippers  so  they  wouldn't  be  spoiled,  and  walked  along  in  her  bare  feet. 
When  they  said  good  night  John  felt  like  kissing  her,  but  didn't  quite 
dare;  later  on  he  found  out  that  she  would  have  been  willing. 

The  following  summer  Mary  went  to  her  parents'  home  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  John  drove  all  the  way  to  Colorado  to  attend  a  youth  confer- 
ence. He  wrote  Mary  that  he  would  stop  and  bring  her  back  East  on  his 
return — if  she  would  pay  part  of  the  expenses. 


Mary  replied  that  she  would  be  glad  to  pay  for  the  ride,  and  invited 
him  to  Wisconsin  to  meet  her  family.  They  started  off  together  in  his 
car,  with  a  big  box  of  Mary's  chocolate  cake  and  her  mother's  home- 
made sandwiches,  which  were  supposed  to  last  them  for  two  days.  John 
enjoyed  the  provisions  so  heartily  that  when  they  reached  Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania,  they  were  out  of  food.  It  was  then,  according  to  John, 
that  Mary  played  her  trump  card.  She  suggested  that  they  buy  some 
steaks  and  cook  their  own  dinner  somewhere  in  the  mountains. 

"Of  course  it  was  a  beautiful  night  and  the  moon  was  shining,  and  it 
was  all  very  romantic,"  he  says,  winking.  "That  time  she  got  kissed, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it." 

But  Mary  laughingly  denies  his  insinuations.  "I  just  thought  it 
would  be  economical  if  we  made  our  own  dinner,"  she  says.  "And  be- 
sides, who  was  it  that  drove  five  miles  off  the  highway  to  build  a  fire?" 

The  next  day  they  drove  to  New  Jersey,  to  meet  John's  father,  and 
then  on  to  Long  Island,  where  her  brother  was  living.  For  a  few  lazy 
days  they  lounged  in  the  sand  and  surf,  and  then  returned  to  their 
separate  jobs.  In  October  (on  Friday  the  thirteenth)  they  became  en- 
gaged, and  the  following  June  they  were  married. 

Not  long  after  their  wedding  they  attended  a  Quaker  meeting  to- 
gether at  Ithan,  a  little  town  near  Philadelphia.  This  was  in  1940,  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  war,  and  a  young  man  who  had  just  returned 
from  Europe  was  present.  So  was  the  Hunts'  good  friend.  Dr.  Douglas 
Steere,  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  Haverford     (Coniinued  on  Page  146) 


"He's  into  everything — specially 
everything  he  can  eat,"  says  Mary 
of  blond  Liggie,  2.  But  he  also 
claims  best  disposition  in  family. 


Wlial's  llic  br'sl  si/c  for  a  rainily?  "Our  pliilosopliy  is  jiisl  one  tnoro,"  says 
Mary,  \s  ho  expects  a  Ttli  lliiiil  liiis  monlli.  (Clothes  are  main  (irianeial  problem, 
since  ganieniiig  liolrls  looil  bills  to  low  $50  a  monlli.  LasI  summer,  llu:  liunls 
were  able  to  can  and  Iree/.o  over  2(K)  rpiarls  of  farm's  Iruit  and  vegetables. 


"We  may  not  have  money,  or  rugs  on  the  floors — but  our  roots  are  down  in  a  radio  announcer  and  advertising  salesman.  A  brief,  early  marriage  failed 
happiness."  John  remembers  when  achieving  the  good  life  meant  a  stint  of  him  and  Patsy.  Joining  the  Friends,  he  feels,  gave  him  a  philosophy  to  "live, 
trial  and  error.  Throughout  the  '30's,  he  tried  being  a  Methodist  preacher,         not  just  talk  about,"  with  Mary  and  the  kids  "a  sure  and  loving  center." 


Home  chores  are  a  "community  project"  and  Margie,  4,  consoles  Liggie  during  operation  haircut.  Family  mathematician  and  master  mechanic.  Tommy 

kids  don't  get  paid  for  helping  out.  Patsy,  14,  "She's  more  domestic  than  I  am,"  says  mother,  knows  how  to  run  the  tractor,  likes  to  hitch  it  to 

likes  to  keep    house   but  would  rather  be  a  who's  taught  her  to  make  beds  and  garden.  Pet  job:  sleigh  for  a  winter  snow  ride.  Last  year,  he  helped 

poetess— "if  I  could  just  earn  a  living  at  it."  collecting  eggs  as  fast  as  the  hens  can  lay  them.  harvest  crops,  harrowed  one  6-acre  field  on  his  own. 
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ur  feet  are  in 
the  diit-but 
we  can  look  up  and 
see  the  stars." 


"Tolerance'  is  a  passive  word — we  prefer  'friendship.'" 
Hunts  hope  that  guests  like  Clive  Abdullah  and  Jean 
Sayegh  wll  teach  the  kids  "at  home  and  lastingly"  to 
judge  in  terms  of  "character,"  not  races  and  creeds. 


"Meeting  and  liking  all  kinds  of  people  "  — Hunts  share  Sunday  dinner  tvith  Penn  niuuuji  students. 


(Conlinned  from  Page  144)      College.  During  the 

meeting  the  returned  traveler  rose  (as  is  the 
Quaker  custom)  and  spoke  very  feelingly  about 
the  things  he  had  seen  in  the  war  zones.  He  re- 
called a  religious  ceremony  he  had  once  wit- 
nessed in  Greece,  in  which  hundreds  of  wor- 
shipers carried  candles  up  the  mountains  to 
a  little  church.  "Noav  all  that  is  blacked  out 
by  bloodshed  and  barbarity,"  he  said  almost 
bitterly.  "The  candles  have  all  been  extin- 
guished; will  they  ever  be  lighted  again?" 

He  sat  down  and  there  was  the  usual 
Quaker  period  of  silent  thought.  Then,  with- 
out rising  from  his  seat.  Professor  Steere  ut- 
tered a  single  quiet  sentence:  "The  candle  of 
the  Lord  burns  in  the  heart  of  every  man  and 
that  light  will  never  go  out." 


Those  vibrant  words  went  directly  to  the 
hearts  of  John  and  Mary  Hunt — even  now 
their  voices  tremble  when  they  tell  the  story. 
It  was  an  important  turning  point  in  their 
lives. 

"Of  These  Things  We  are  Convinced" 

The  Hunts  are  "convinced"  Quakers, 
which  means  they  joined  the  society  at  their 
own  request  (as  contrasted  with  "birthright" 
Quakers,  who  are  born  into  it) .  They  are  defi- 
nitely not  "converted"  Quakers,  for  that  is  a 
word  which  Friends  do  not  use  about  them- 
selves. To  them  conversion  implies  some  out- 
side persuasion  or  pressure,  and  they  do  not 
believe  in  it.  The  urge  to  become  a  Quaker 
must  come  only  (Conthuted  on  Page  170) 


Barn -dance  favorites  make  the  rafters  shake  when  John 
"quiets  down"  the  small  fry  at  bedtime.  It's  his  idea 
that  vocal  talent  is  handy  for  parents — "Mary  and  I 
never  sf)ank  the  kids,  but  we  can  always  outshout  'em.  ' 
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iBright  meat  idea !  You  make  it  with  the  sweet, 
country  flavor  of 


Two  delicious  styles:  Golden  Whole  Kernel,  Golden  Cream  Style 


0^6  (nore  -good  /bod 
ftom  the  bf&fid  that  puts 

fLAVOR  First 


No  bones!  No  waste!  Tastes  like  baked  ham! 
And  the  special  goodness  of  Del  Monte  Brand  Corn  makes 
this  new  meat  recipe  a  two-way  treat! 

Those  plump,  bright  Del  Monte  Corn  kernels 
are  full  of  sweet,  hearty  flavor — the  kind  that  makes 
women  ask  what  brand  you  buy,  and  makes  men  ask 
for  second  helpings. 

That's  because  Del  Monte  makes  such  a  point  of 
tenderness  and  high  natural  sugar  content  in  corn. 
Whether  it's  sunny  Del  Monte  Golden  Whole 
Kernel  —  or  kernel  -  crammed  Del  Monte  Golden 
Cream  Style — the  kernels  are  very  thin-skinned.  The 
flavor  is  sweet  —  rich  and  satisfying,  too.  And  to 
double  your  corn  enjoyment  —  try  both  styles! 


CORNPATCH  CANADIAN  BACON 


1  lb.  piece  Canadian 

bacon,  unsliced* 
18  whole  cloves 
5  onion  wedges 
Prepared  mustard 


Brown  sugar 

'/}  cup  syrup  from  DEL  MONTE 
Apricots,  Peaches,  etc. 

1  to  2  cans  DEL  MONTE 
Golden  Whole  Kernel  Corn 


Remove  casing  from  bacon;  place  in  shallow  baking 
pan,  fat  side  up.  Make  5  slashes  halfway  through 
meat.  Insert  onion  wedges  in  slashes.  Stud  each  meat 
section  with  3  cloves.  Spread  with  mustard;  pat  on 
brown  sugar  to  cover;  pour  fruit  syrup  over.  Bake  in 
slow  oven  (300°  F.),  basting  often,  about  1'4  hrs. 
Spoon  off  excess  fat  from  sauce  in  pan;  add  corn;  salt, 
pepper  and  stir.  Return  to  oven  about  10  min.,  till 
corn  is  hot.  To  carve,  cut  meat  in  thin  slices.  Serves 
4  to  6.  You'll  want  2  cans  of  corn  for  6  people. 

*Great  idea  for  dressing  up  canned  'luncheon  meat,  too!  Use 
3  onion  wedges  to  a  12-oz.  can,  to  serte  4. 
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June,  194*) 


DOUBLE  AUTOMATIC 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


COTTON  — 


£gsy  to  see.. 
£asy  to  set ! 


JJ/yr 

inSO  seconds 

HEATS  QUICKER,  STAYS  HOTTER,  IRONS  FASTER 

Until  you've  used  Sunbeam  Ironmaster,  you've  no  idea  how 
much  faster  and  easier  ironing  can  be.  No  waiting  for  it  to 
heat  up— it's  ready  to  go  in  a  split  minute,  and  always  delivers 
the  correct,  steady  heat  for  whatever  fabric  you're  ironing. 
That's  why  you  finish  quicker,  feeling  fresher 
with  a  Sunbeam  on  the  job. 


SAFE 
Steady 
Low  heal 
that  will 
not  scorch 
the  finest 
lingerie. 


SUNBEAM  HAS  the  Thumb-tip  Heat  Control  Dial  up  in 
the  handle,  where  it  is  always  cool  and  convenient. 
Easy-to-see.  Easy-to-set.  A  finger-touch  sets  it  for 
the  correct,  safe  heat  you  want. 

SUNBEAM  HAS  ihe  Quick,  Steady  Heat  made  possible 
by  Double-Automatic  Heat  Control,  an  exclusive 
Sunbeam  invention.  Heals  faster — but  never  over- 
heats. Reaches  safe  Low  Heat  for  rayons  in  30 
seconds,  quick  High  Heat  for  heavy,  damp  linens 
in  2'/2  minutes. 

IN  AVDITION,  IT  HAS  the  air-cooled,  wrist-resling 
handle  .  .  .  larger  ironing  surface  .  .  .  permanently 
attached  cord  set  .  .  .  new  streamlined  beauty. 

See  your  dealer. 

©SUNBEAM  CORPORATION,  D«p».  50,  Chicago  50,  llllnoit  •  Canada:  321  Wetton  Rd.  So  , Toronto  V 


Famous  for  ,fiiibdm  TOASTER,  MIXMASTER.  COFFCEMASTER,  WAFFLE  BAKER,  He. 


"It's  so  easy  to  freeze  food  and  we  save  more  things  we  raise,"  says  Mrs. 
Hunt,  tipped  off  to  advantages  of  freezing  by  frozen-food  lockers  in  town. 


i 
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Frozen  foods  are  assets  that  can  be  cashed  as  needetl. 


By  MARGARET  DAVIDSON 


DEPOSITING  a  variety  of  foods  in  a 
freezer  is  like  putting  cash  in  a  bank 
to  be  drawn  on  at  need.  It's  like  having  a 
private  food  bank,  and  appeals  as  much 
to  city  folk  as  to  Mrs.  Hunt,  part-time 
farmer's  wife.  And  it  is  just  as  desirable 
to  keep  an  inventory  of  the  freezer  cache 
as  to  keep  a  checkbook  up  to  date. 

SPEED  FRESH  FOOD 
TO  THE  FREEZER 

Fast  freezing  preserves  the  flavor  of 
top-notch  victuals,  but  it  won't  make 


Siiguii  ii,  tIk  1(1  sli Im-i I  H  -i  lor  sliorl- 
<:uk<;  pai'kt.-d  in  linxcH  with  ]>la.stic  tops. 


poor  food  better.  Fresh  and  fast  are  what 
it  takes — fresh  from  the  farm  and  fast 
into  the  freezer.  Still,  if  you  do  the  freez- 
ing as  well  as  the  storing  at  home,  it's 
well  not  to  be  in  such  a  rush  that  you 
neglect  to  follow  directions.  Here  are 
some  standard  procedures  you  ought  to 
know,  and  some  improvisations  we've 
tried  in  the  Journal  Workshop  that  may 
have  occurred  to  you,  too,  and  then 
again  may  not  have: 

Vt  HAPPINGS  SEAL 
THE  GOODNESS  IN 

Zero  storage  is  drier  than  dry,  and 
wrappings  and  cartons  are  used  to  keep 
in  the  moisture  and  keep  out  the  air. 
Special  packaging  is  a  must  for  foods  to 
be  stored  for  tnonths,  unless  you  have  an 
Eskimo's  taste  for  dehydrated  provisions 
willi  tlie  flavors  spoiled  and  the  fat  gone 
rancid.  If  yiiu  eat  out  of  the  freezer  tlay 
by  day,  food  for  two  weeks  or  less  (-an 
be  packaged  as  for  refrigerator  storage. 
Ihit  if  there's  a  cliance  it  will  be  held 
longer,  be  certain  to  use  materials  spe- 
cifically iiitendtMl  for  freezer  use.  Familic^s 
who  doii  t  like  leftovers  will  be  grateful 
for  packages  of  one-meal  size. 

For  meal,  fish  ami  poiiUry,  you 
have  a  choice  of  aliiiiiiiiiiiii  foil,  laiiii- 
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nated  papers,  cellophane  (treated  for 
freezer  wear  and  tear),  Pliofilm,  or  a  new 
plastic  tongue  twister,  polyethylene. 
Some  wrappings  have  a  right  side  to  be 
used  next  the  food.  There  are  clear 
freezer  bags  that  can  be  shrunk  with  a 
quick  hot-water  dip  to  conform  to  the 
shape  and  size  of  meat  and  poultry.  Fold 
other  wrappings  closely  so  that  they  fit 
like  the  paper  on  the  wall,  double  fold 
the  ends,  and  tie  or  seal  them  well  with 
special  locker  tape.  Thinner  wrappings 
should  be  covered  with  a  second  freezer 
paper  or  stockinet  which  is  form-fitting 
and  tubular  and  comes  in  rolls.  Frozen 
meat  is  hard  as  rocks.  Shuffled  around 
in  the  freezer,  thin  wappings  may  tear 
if  they  aren't  protected.  For  individual 
cuts  like  chops  or  fillets  or  steaks,  it's  a 
great  convenience  to  use  a  double  thick- 
ness of  the  wrapping  between  layers. 
This  prevents  their  freezing  together, 
and  lets  you  separate  them  easily  later. 

For  fruit,  vegetables  and  cooked 
foods,  there  are  special  containers.  Glass 
jars  for  freezer  use  are  as  wide  at  the  top 
as  at  the  bottom,  and  so  allow  the  hard 
cylinders  of  frozen  food  to  slide  out. 
They  are  re-usable,  too,  and  so  are  some 
heavy  paraffined  containers,  a  new  type 
of  which  has  transparent  lids.  Rectangu- 
lar boxes  with  special  linings  fit  together 
compactly  in  your  freezer.  To  seal  their 
liners,  heat-controlled  sealers  made  for 
the  purpose  are  easy  to  use.  A  curling 
iron  is  good,  too,  if  you  have  one  around. 
You're  more  likely  to  have  a  temperature- 
controlled  hand  iron.  Set  this  at  "Rayon" 
and  seal  the  opening  of  your  liner  by 
folding  it  over  a  ruler  laid  across  the  top 
of  the  box  and  ironing  it  shut.  Fruits 
need  tight  packaging,  especially  if  they're 
packed  in  sirup.  Even  below  zero,  some 
sirups  won't  freeze  solid,  and  a  leaky 
container  can  make  a  mess  of  your 
freezer.  Cooked  delicacies  can  not  only 
be  frozen,  but  also  reheated  in  aluminum 
containers.  You  may  want  to  pack 
creamed  foods  or  stews  in  layers,  with 
double  thicknesses  of  wrapping  material 
between.  In  this  way  small  blocks  can  be 
separated  while  still  frozen  and  will  heat 
up  faster  than  large  ones. 

PREPARING  MEAT 

When  you  have  the  freezer  space,  buy 
meat  in  quantity.  Go  the  whole  hog.  Get 
a  whole  side  or  quarter  of  beef,  and  save 
up  to  forty  cents  a  pound  on  steaks,  chops 
and  roasts.  But  unless  you're  an  old  hand 
at  dissecting  the  larger  vertebrates,  per- 
suade your  butcher  or  your  locker  man 
to  do  the  cutting  and  to  help  in  the  im- 
portant matter  of  chilling  and  aging. 

PREPARING  VEGETABLES 

Vegetables  should  be  scalded  or  heat- 
treated  and  then  cooled  before  freezing, 
as  you  probably  know.  But  did  you  know 
that  when  a  suitable  strainer  isn't  at 
hand,  a  coarse  cheesecloth  comes  in 
handy  for  holding  them  during  the  op- 
eration? With  peas,  it's  better  than  a 
wide-meshed  strainer,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. Held  by  a  fork,  it's  easy  to  pop  into 
the  steam  or  water  bath,  then  quickly 
douse  in  cold  running  water  or  ice  wa- 
ter for  cooling.  And  have  you  tried  freez- 
ing a  combination  of  vegetables?  The 
trick  of  blanching  them  according  to 
their  kind  and  then  combining  them  for 
freezing  is  well  adapted  to  a  garden  that 
grows  only  a  little  of  each  variety.  There's 
nothing  utilitarian  about  the  way  they 
taste  later  in  salads  and  casserole  dishes 
or  eaten  plain  with  butter.  We  tried  peas 
with  string  beans  and  cut  corn  and  cauli- 
(Continued  on  Page  162) 


Supported  by  ruler,  iron  seals  package 
liner.  The  special  sealers  are  fine  too. 


Between  chops,  double  thickness  of  cel- 
lophane makes  them  easy  to  separate. 


Squared  aluminum-foil  boxes  make  most 
of  freezer  space,  have  crimped-on  lids. 


A  dip  in  near-boiling  water  shrinks 
special  bag  to  snug  fit  for  chicken. 


To  speed  thawing  meat,  place  wrapped 
package  on  rack  in  front  of  electric  fan. 


Vl^hen  did  We  stof,  using 
fEls-Naptha  Soap: 


"Five  bucks  I  laid  out  for  this  beauty — 
not  three  months  ago.  Now  it  looks  like 
Exhibit  A  in  a  test  of  radioactivity  .  .  . 

"You  tried  what?  .  .  .  Look,  Honey, 
we're  not  running  a  research  lab 
for  experimental  chemistry.  I'm  all  for 
scientific  progress  but  nobody's  going 
to  play  guinea  pig  with  my  best  shirt. 

"Never  mind  the  contests  and  coupons 
or  what-have-you.  I  bought  you  a  swell 
washing  machine  and  I  can  still  give  you 
the  price  of  the  best  laundry  soap  to  use  in  it. 

"Let's  get  back  to  fundamentals.  And  I 
mean  Fels-Naptha  Soap." 

Fels-Naptha  Soap  is  the  proven  laundry 
product  for  best  results  with  all  kinds 
of  family  wash.  Get  some  today.  Get 
gentle,  quick-cleaning,  sneezeless 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  Chips  for 
your  washing  machine 
or  automatic  washer. 


FOR   EXTRA   CLEANING   ACTION  USE 


MADE  IN  PHILA. 
BY  FELS  &Ca 


Fels-Naptha  Soap 

MILD,   GOLDEN   SOAP   AND   ACTIVE  NAPTHA 


I.VDIKS-  llOMi:  JOI  UN  \L 


June,  1019 
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Mri.  JAMES  W.  WILEY 
Vermont  Heme  Economist 

Here's  tlie  way  Mrs.  Wiley 
turns  her  meat  loaf  into  a 
glamor-dish  that  costs  only 
al)oiit  17c  a  serving! 

She  uses  Carnation  Evapo- 
rated Milk  in  her  Ham  Loaf 
—  so  no  eggs  are  needed. 
(The  secret  is  Carnation's 
extra-richness  and  heavier 
consistency. ) 

Mrs.  Wiley  saves  twice 
with  her  recipe— egg-money 
and  milk-money!  And  this 
delicious  Ham  Loaf  is  just 
one  example  of  the  many 
ways  you  can  save  with 
Carnation  Milk. 

In  any  recipe  that  calls  for 
milk.  Carnation  gives  bet- 
ter taste,  better  nutrition  at 
loit  er  cost.  Compare  results 
-compare  costs— and  you'll 
be  a  "Carnation  Cook,"  too! 


She  was  a  "Carnation  Baby" 

Mrs.  James  W.  Wiley,  now 
a  "Carnation  Mother"— was 
herself  raised  on  Carnation 
Milk.  More  babies  are  fed 
on  Carnation  than  on  any 
other  brand  of  evaporated 
milk,  according  to  nation- 
wide surveys.  Ask  your 
doctor  about  Carnation  for 
your  baby— it's  the  milk 
every  doctor  knows. 

LISTEN  to  Buddy  Clark  on  Car- 
nation's "Contented  Hour"  every 
Monday  night  on  your  NBC  station. 


Milk. 


"■own  .  


'■"^  cup  b';:^''"'' 


pour  ovfr  f    ^'"^>  "iiivtarr/  -.r.  i     ^■^'5°  p j 


Enjoy  COFFEE  more- 
Carnation 


"from  Contented  Cows* 


★    HOW  A.MKIIirA  MVKS  ★ 


jo-.l  PH    r)i  I'llUKO 


Patsv  gives  small  new  potatoes  a  good  scrubbing.  They'll  be  cooked  in 
their  jackets  and  served  witii  a  dressing  of  sour  rream  and  chopped  chives. 


Well-Drcssed  leffetaMcs 


By  I.OI'KI.I.A  ii.  SHOVKU 

fKGETABLES  can  be  dull  or  dramatic!  You  can't  expect  your  husband 
and  children  to  eat  them  just  because  of  their  nutritional  importance  un- 
less they  are  interestingly  cooked.  The  whole  idea  in  a  pea  pod  is  to  fol- 
low simple  rules  to  save  their  food  value,  then  season  and  serve  them  so  at- 
tractively there'll  be  no  refusals — only  compliments  to  the  cook. 

The  flunts  are  fortunate  in  having  their  own  garden.  Keeping  up  with 
their  seed-packet  plunder  is  an  all-summer  marathon,  just  now  beginning. 
If  you  have  a  garden,  go  through  it  with  an  expectant  eye.  Pick  vegetables 
\  oung  and  tender — when  they  are  succulent  miniatures — if  you  missed  thi^ 
stage  last  year.  The  quicker  the  transition  from  garden  to  table,  the  better. 
The  Hunts  do  this  and  reap  the  best  flavor. 

But  most  of  us  have  to  shop  for  our  vegetables,  and  if  they're  not  gar- 
den fresh  at  the  market,  we're  licked  before  we  start.  Vegetables  must  be 
crisp  and  fresh  and  young  to  taste  really  good  cooked — no  matter  how  many 
seasoning  tricks  you  use.  Snap  beans  should  really  snap — tops  of  root  vege- 
tables sliould  look  fresh — not  tired  and  wilted.  Pods  of  peas  should  be  firm. 
In  other  words,  choose  the  vegetables  that  have  the  look  of  youth. 

HKKF  THAT  «pA1I1»K.^  FH  K.SIIK  KKS 

There  are  really  only  two  simple  rules  to  remember  when  cooking  vege- 
tables in  water.  First,  cook  tightly  covered  in  a  size  saucepan  suitable  to  the 
•  piantity  of  vegetables — preferably  a  heavy  pot  with  a  lid  that  fits  tight.  Use 
as  little  boiling  salted  water  as  you  can  get  by  with  and  cook  (juickly  until 
just  tender  but  still  firm  textured.  Serve  immediately.  Vegetables  cooked 
hours  ahead  to  save  time,  then  reheated,  never  have  the  flavor  of  a  fresh- 
cooked  vegetable. 


I 


There  arc  so  many  good  ways  to  dress  up 
green  beans,  your  family  will  never  tire  of 
them.  Frenched  (cut  lengthwise  in  slices), 
quickly  cooked  and  dressed  with  mustard 
sauce,  they  are  something  special.  ...  Or 
cook  and  bake  under  a  soft  blanket  of  cheese 
sauce  and  crumbs.  .  .  .  Adding  a  clove  of 
garlic  to  tlie  water  in  which  you  cook  green 
Ix^ans  adds  a  new  flavor  blend  for  family 
conmient.  ()r  heat  the  garlic  in  the  butter 
or  riiargarine  for  dressing  tlie  beans,  if  you 
wis!).  .  .  .  Sometime  try  adding  1  green  jxjp- 
IM  T,  s<'Cflcf]  and  diced,  or  J  ;^  cuj)  minced  cel- 
er>'  lo  the  green  beans  just  before  they  linisli 


cooking.  Both  pejiper  or  celery  and  beans 
should  still  be  sort  of  crispy  before  you  add 
the  ubiquitous  butler  or  margarine,  salt  and 
pei^pcr.  .  .  .  Team  cooked  green  beans  with 
sautced  almonds  or  mushrooms  for  texture 
and  flavor.  Combine  tlicm  witli  young  [Xias 
and  Lima  beans  for  a  Frencli  panache.  .'.  . 
(lo  Dutcli  and  serve  them  sweet-sour  with  a 
dressing  of  sugar,  hot  vinegar  and  bacon 
fat.  And  for  a  siwcial  dish,  try  this. 

m;A\s  vm  ii  .sorn  chi  am 

(look  I  |i<>iiiiil  j.;r<'<'ii  lifuiiH,  l''r<*iirli  ml,  or  I 
ihry  ur<r  hik-ciiIi-iiI,  liny  oik'h,  Iruve  ihcii. 
whole.   While  lliev  <'<M)k,  huiiI6  I  onion. 
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chopped,  and  2  tablespoons  chopped  pars- 
ley in  2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine. 
Work  in  1  tablespoon  flour  and  3^  cup 
bean  liquor.  Cook  a  few  minutes  until 
smooth.  Season  with  a  good  pinch  of  dried 
or  fresh  dill,  1  teaspoon  sugar  and  1  tea- 
spoon vinegar,  salt  and  pepper.  Add  drained 
beans  and  stir  in  1  cup  thick  sour  cream. 

CARItOT  CHARMERS 

The  first  young  carrots  from  the  garden 
make  a  memorable  dish — even  the  deceiv- 
ing ones  you  pull  up  by  mistake.  Scrub 
these  little  fellows — don't  scrape.  Cook 
them  whole  and  dress  with  butter  or  mar- 
garine, salt  and  pepper  and  add  a  frippery  of 
chopped  parsley,  water  cress,  chives,  fresh 
thyme  or  mint  from  the  bed  under  the  li- 
lacs. Lemon  butter — the  same  kind  you 
make  for  fish — is  a  real  carrot  cosmetic. . . . 
Combine  carrots  with  peas  or  tiny  whole 
onions.  And  speaking  of  onions  with  carrots, 
here's  praise  for  panning — panning  vege- 
tables, we  mean — an  easy  and  delicious 
way  to  cook  some  vegetables  without  any 
water  at  all: 

PANNED  CARROTS  AND  SCALLIONS 

Chop  6  scallions — tops  and  all.  Scrape  5 
young  carrots  and  shred  or  slice  thin.  Cook 
scallions  in  }/i  cup  butter  or  margarine  for  1 
minute  in  a  not-too-large  saucepan  over  low 
heat.  Add  the  carrots.  Season  with  salt  artd 
pepper.  Cover  tightly  and  steam  until  ten- 
der. Wonderful  flavor,  as  there's  no  dilu- 
tion with  water. 

Bit  ALT  Y  FOR  BEET.« 

To  keep  the  complexion  of  beets  when 
you  cook  them — do  not  peel  unless  you're 
cooking  them  in  a  special  way  I  will  tell  you 
about  later.  Leave  2  inches  of  top  on  beets 
too.  A  little  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  added  to 
the  water  in  which  you  cook  them  heightens 
the  color. 

Some  like  beets  sweet-sour,  such  as  Har- 
vard beets,  or  glazed  with  currant  jelly. 
I^ever  combine  beets  with  cream  sauce  un- 
less the  clash  of  pink  and  red  does  not  jar  on 
"our  aesthetic  senses.  The  beets  bleed  into 
the  sauce,  producing  the  wildest,  weirdest 
pink  you  will  ever  want  to  see  in  a  food. 
Clear  sauces  are  best.  Here's  a  way  with 
orange  sauce: 

BEETS  IN  ORANGE  SAUCE 

Heat  1  teaspoon  grated  orange  peel  with  3^ 
cup  orange  juice,  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 
Mix  cup  sugar  with  1  tablespoon  corn- 
starch and  3^  teaspoon  salt.  Add  to  hot 
liquid — stir  constantly  until  thickened  and 
clear.  Add  3  cups  diced  cooked  beets  and  2 
tablespoons  butter  or  margarine. 

TEN-MINUTE  BEETS 

While  whole  beets  shouldn't  be  peeled  be- 
fore cooking,  here's  a  quick -cooking  way 
you  might  like  to  try.  Peel  1  bunch  young 
beets  and  shred.  Put  2  cups  water  in  pan. 
Add  1  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine  and 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  and  3^  teaspoon 
salt.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil.  Cover  tightly  and 
cook  over  high  heat  10  minutes.  If  you  use  a 
heavy  pan  and  refrain  from  peeking,  they 
will  cook  in  even  less  time.  You  may  think 
with  this  much  water  there  would  be  con- 
siderable left,  but  you'll  be  interested  to 
discover  that  there  will  be  just  enough  but- 
ter sauce  left  in  the  pan  to  pour  over  the 
beets — thus  saving  the  valuables.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  a  little  more  lemon 
juice.  Besides  the  saving  in  time,  they  be- 
come quite  a  new  dish — one  well  worthy  of 
your  acquaintance.  There's  only  one  draw- 
back to  this  method,  if  you  consider  it  so — 
peehng  and  shredding  the  beets  does  stain 
your  hands — but  lemon  juice  takes  care  of 
that. 

TOP.S  ARE  <;OOU  TOO 

Beet  tops,  if  young  and  fresh,  are  more 
favored  by  some  than  spinach  or  other 
greens.  Cook,  chop  and  dress  with  butter  or 
margarine  and  seasonings.  Add  a  little  vine- 


gar and  garnish  with  sliced  eggs — another 
vegetable  for  your  menu  for  free.  .  .  .  The 
thin-outs  in  the  garden  make  a  delectable 
mess  of  greens.  A  piece  of  bacon  cooked 
with  them  does  wonders.  Cook  tops  and 
roots  separately.  Chop  both  and  combine 
before  adding  seasonings. 

fpLORIFY  «;REE>S 

Salad  days  are  here  and  greens  go  first  in 
the  bowl.  But  there  are  many  tempting 
ways  to  serve  cooked  leafy  greens  too. 
Thank  your  stars  if  you  have  an  herb  gar- 
den or  a  row  of  fat  little  jars  of  dried  herbs 
on  your  cupboard  shelf.  Savory,  basil  and 
rosemary  blend  their  flavors  best  with  spin- 
achy  greens.  Try  spinach  or  chard  cooked 
with  parsley,  scallions,  a  little  rosemary. 
Add  salt,  pepper  and  butter  or  margarine. 
It  tastes  better  than  spinach  or  chard  ever 
tasted  before. 

Ever  think  of  cooking  lettuce,  spinach, 
beet  and  radish  tops  together?  It's  really 
good.  Mushrooms  and  horse-radish  add 
their  blessing  to  cooked  greens,  and, 
packed  in  a  ring,  greens  make  a  trim  hedge 
for  creamed  eggs,  fish  or  another  vegetable. 
Cooked  greens  wearing  a  cloak  of  lemon- 
aise — mayonnaise  heated  in  a  double 
boiler  and  thinned  with  lemon  juice — add 
a  tart  accent  for  the  vegetable  plate.  .  .  . 
Or  here's  one :  Heat  3'^  cup  Prench  dressing. 
Add  2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley,  1  hard- 
cooked  egg,  chopped,  and  3^  teaspoon 
Worcestershire  sauce.  Pour  over  drained 
greens  before  serving. 

FAVORITE  CREAMED  SPINACH 

Wash  2  pounds  spinach  in  several  waters. 
Cook  covered  with  just  the  water  that  elings 
to  the  leaves,  adding  3^  teaspoon  salt,  until 
just  wilted.  Drain  and  chop  fine.  While 
spinach  cooks,  melt  2  tablespoons  bacon  fat 
in  small  saucepan.  Add  1  onion,  minced, 
13^  teaspoons  flour  and  the  liquid  from  the 
spinach.  Cook  until  smooth  and  thickened. 
Add  3^  cup  heavy  cream,  )/%  teaspoon  nut- 
meg, the  chopped  spinach  and  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste.  Serve  garnished  with  tiny 
cubes  of  bread  fried  in  butter  or  margarine. 

COBIIV  WILL  MOON  HE  KII>E 

A  hectic  rush  between  garden  and  table — 
that's  the  way  to  get  the  best  of  corn  on  the 
cob.  Might  even  put  the  water  on  to  boil  be- 
fore you  slam  the  screen  door.  If  you're  not 
lucky  enough  to  have  a  garden,  buy  corn 
from  a  grocer  you  know  has  "fresh  "  corn — 
kernels  so  plump  with  milk  they  pop  when 
you  cut  into  them.  Moist  the  ears  should 
be — not  dry.  Once  it's  in  the  pot,  don't  let  it 
stay  there  more  than  6-8  minutes.  Half 
milk  in  the  water  does  something  for 
corn,  and  don't  forget  a  little  sugar.  While 
real  corn  lovers  do  most  of  their  eating 
off  the  cob,  there  are  other  ways,  if  you 
should  tire. 

Cut  corn  off  the  cob  and  go  in  for  succo- 
tash withLimas,  peasand  string  beans.  Have 
a  batch  of  corn  oysters  now  and  then  or 
temper  its  sweetness  with  green  pepper. 
Com  pudding  adds  up  to  a  pretty  sum. . . . 
So  does  corn  when  made  into  a  melange 
with  string  beans,  tomatoes  and  cheese — 
baked  as  a  scallop  with  a  frilled  edge  of 
mashed  potato — as  a  one-dish  vegetable 
dinner. 

VEtiETABLE  VARIETY 

There  are  numerous  other  ways  of  pre- 
paring these  same  vegetables — most  com- 
mon in  the  markets  most  times  of  the  year 
(with  the  exception  of  corn,  soon  to  come 
for  a  short  stay).  When  we  get  to  thinking 
about  tomatoes,  peas,  Swiss  chard,  pota- 
toes and  mushrooms,  we  want  to  go  on  and 
on.  Then  there  are  the  special  vegetables — 
the  many  members  of  the  squash  fam- 
ily— asparagus,  with  its  season  just  past — 
the  exotic  artichoke — the  uniquely  fla- 
vored eggplant — and  later  in  the  season, 
broccoli,  cabbage  and  cauliflower.  Well, 
don't  let's  get  started — there  will  be  an- 
other time! 


Do  yjow  -fhink 
you're  Jn'nkin^  ho  much  coffee  Z 


It  seems  that  no  matter  how  much  peo- 
ple love  coffee,  they  usually  worry  about 
drinking  too  much  of  it. 

You  probably  do  yourself. 

And  it's  only  natural — whenyou  realize 
how  the  caffein  in  coffee  can  upset  people. 

So  whenever  you  find  yourself  feeling 
nervous  and  jittery  or  sleepless  at  night 
you  probably  check  up  on  how  much 
coffee  you've  had. 

Maybe  you  are  being  affected  by  the 
caffein  in  it.  Maybe  you  ought  to  stop 
drinking  it  altogether  ...  or  at  least  cut 
down  on  it. 

Luckily,  there's  an  easier,  pleasanter 
solution. 

DRINK  SAI^KA  COFFEE 

Sanka  is  a  real  coffee  ...  a  delicious- 
tasting  coffee— that  you  can  drink  and 
enjoy  without  worrying. 

Sanka  is  rich  and  full-bodied,  with  all 


the  satisfying  flavor,  with  all  the  bracing 
cheer,  that  only  real  coffee  .  .  .  and  only 
fine  coffee  . . .  can  give. 

REAL  COFFEE.-  97%  CAFFEIN  -  FREE 

You  can  drink  as  much  Sanka  as  you 
want — any  time  you  want.  For  Sanka 
Coffee  is  97%  caffein-free.  There's  no 
need  to  limit  yourself ...  no  need  ever 
to  go  without  the  pleasure  of  a  good  cup 
of  coffee. 

Start  drinking  Sanka  and  see  for  your- 
self. You  have  nothing  to  lose,  and 
possibly  a  great  deal  to  gain. 


Sanka  Coffee 

/3eaf  ooffee  wHh  ihe  vv/orr/-faken  out 
Dfink  H-and  sleep'. 
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AMERICA'S  MOST  TALKED-ABOUT  CAKE! 
Extra  - 1 igbt !    Extra  -  luscious  ! 

ALLEGRETTI  CHIFFON 


Wesson, 
Oil 


Heat  oven  to  325°  (slowmoderate) . 
Coarsely  grate  I'^i  sq.  (1^,2  oz.) 
chocolate  (sweet  or  unsweetened; . 

1.  In  first  bowl,  sift  together: 

1'/8  cups  (1  cup  plus  2  tbsp.) 
sifted  Softasilk  cake  flour 
(spoon  lightly — don't  pack) 
7^  cup  (^4  cup  plus  2  tbsp.)  sugar 
Vi  tsp.  baking  powder 
'2  tsp.  salt 
Make  a  well  and  add  these: 

Va  cup  Wesson  Oil 

2  unbeaten  egg  yolks 

(medium) 
Vi  cup  ('it  cup  plus  2  tbsp.) 

cold  water 
1  tsp.  vanilla 

grated  rind  1  orange  (about 
1  '  2  tbsp.) 

Beat  with  spoon  until  smooth. 

2.  In  large  second  bowl,  put: 

'  2  cup  egg  whites  (4) 
Vi  tsp.  cream  of  tartar 

Beat  into  stiff  peaks,  suffer  than 
joT  meringue,  do  not  underbeat. 


THE  most  sophisticated  cake 
you  can  serve  is  Chiffon !  En- 
tirely new!  Frothy  as  angel  food, 
yet  different. ..rich,  moist  and  lus- 
cious! All  Bett^'  Crocker's*  Chif- 
fon recipes  call  for  light,  mild 
Wesson  Oil.  So— to  have  that  spe- 


^sson  Oil 


SHRIMP  SALAD  CREOLE 

Grand  with  this  httint-incidc 
Wesson  Dressing 

Thinly  slice  2  green  onions,  including  tops 
—mince  U  cup  celery.  Add  '/4  cup  deli- 
cate Wes.son  Oil,  1  tbsp.  prepared  mustard, 
2  tbsp.  lemon  juice.  tsp.  .salt,  '4  tsp. 
pepper;  beat  together.  Add  \-.  lb.  cooked 
fresh  shrimp  or  1  can  shrimp;  toss  well. 
Cover;  chill  2  hours,  so  the  shrimp  have 
the  .smooth  ze.st  of  the  Wesson  Oil  dress- 
ing. Mix  lightly  before  you  place  the 
shrimp  on  cri.sp  shredded  lettuce.  3  .serv- 
ings. Delicious  with  potato  chips.  This  will 
be  a  "request  salad"  all  summer,  .so  crisp, 
so  naturally  good-tasting,  thanks  to 
Wesson  Oil,  America's  favorite  Salad  Oil ! 


HEW  IDEAS  I  218  recipes  In  "How  to  Win  Compliments."  iOOpano 
cookbook.  Beautiful  foods  in  color.  Send  name,  address,  25f  in  com 
to  Wesson  OjI  and  Snowdrift  People.  Dept.  A.^,  Nev/  Orleans  1?.  la 


3.  Pour  egg  yolk  mixture  gradu- 
ally over  beaten  egg  whites,  gently 
folding  with  rubber  scraper  just 
until  blended,  don't  stir.  Sprinkle 
with  grated  chocolate;  fold  in 
with  a  few  strokes.  Pour  immedi- 
ately into  ungr eased  loaf  pan  (5" 
X  10  "  X  3  ") .  Bake  50-55  minutes 
at  325%  or  until  top  springs  back 
when  lightly  touched.  Turn  pan 
upside  down,  resting  edges  on  2 
Oi  her  pans;  let  hang  free  of  table. 
Wiien  cold,  loosen  sides  with  spat- 
ula; turn  pan  over  and  hit  edge 
sharply  on  table  to  loosen.  Frost 
with  — 

ALLEGRETTI  ICING:  Cream  3  tbsp. 
vegetable  shortening  (such  as 
Snowdrift)  -  or  butter;  blend  in  1 
egg  yolk.  Stir  in  2  tbsp.  cream,  2 
cups  sifted  confectioners'  sugar, 
1  tsp.  vanilla,  beat  well.  Add  more 
cream  if  needed.  Frost  cake.  Melt 
l^i  sq.  (1^4  oz.)  chocolate  with 
tsp.  Wesson  Oil  over  hot  wairr; 
cool  slightly.  Pour  over  top... let 
chocolate  trickle  down  sides. 


cial  texture  and  delicate  flavor  in 
your  Chiffon  cake— use  Wesson 
Oil.  Clear,  sparkling  Wesson  Oil 
is  famous  for  making  other  good 
things  to  eat,  too,  such  as  crisp  and 
digestible  fried  foods  and  deli- 
cious home-made  salad  dressing. 

"Of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

—for  making  good  things  to  eat 


IIAVK  A  INH'K  WKKK   KIN  II 

(Conliitiit-ii  /><))»  I'anf  63} 


i  fftr  ohsvrititions.  I  have  also  observed 
that  the  exiierienced  and  skilled  practitioner 
of  the  art  of  being  on  the  three-lilteen  and 
headinK  straight  for  the  ri^'ht  station  wagon 
puts  all  responsibility  scjuarely  on  somebody 
else's  lap— you  sec  what  I  mean?  Lon.g  prac- 
tice has  made  perfect  the  model  week-ender. 
I'resent  for  the  hostess,  candy  for  the  niop- 
l)ets— if  any— one  lone  bag,  and  a  fair  hand 
at  bridge  and  gin  rummy.  What  more  can  a 
liostess  want?  Except  the  tacit  agreement  on 
breakfast  in  bed  and  no  borrowing  the  tooth- 
paste. It's  an  art.  And  like  most  art.  it's  very 
simple.  All  you  need  is  a  clear  head,  good 
legs,  a  tweed  suit  and  a  ticket  back— and  you 
may  count  on  nice  week  ends  right  through 
from  June  to  October  and  keep  expenses 
down. 

I^i's  rons'uler  ilw  hostess.  On  Fridays 
during  the  summer  as  the  office  closes  there's 
an  exodus  of  people  with  week-end  bags  and 
parcels  dashing  to  catch  trains,  and  the  corri- 
dors and  elevators  echo  with  their  departure— 
"Have  a  nice  week  end!"  But  what  about 
the  hostess  who  prepares  for  their  exnected 
arrival  at  the  other  end  of  the  line?  Will  it  be 
a  nice  week  end  for  her  too?  It's  you  who 
want  to  have  everything  nice.  everybod\  to 
have  a  good  time,  and  enjoy  your  guests, 
too.  that  I  have  on  my  mind. 

\f  ays  niul  means.  When  making  your 
plans  for  the  week  end.  my  advice  is  to  stick 
to  the  two-a-day.  Let  your  guests  sleep  late 
and  cornbine  breakfast  and  lunch — then  give 
them  a  reasonably  early  supper.  Combining 
courses  whenever  you  can 
saves  a  lot  of  extra  fixing.  HHi^^HI^B 
Now  let  us  speak  about  . 
the  late  breakfast  or  early  A 


luncheon  combination  and 


A  iiiuii  may 
iif»i  f^iM^atiK' 
,,,  ,.    ,,  •  ,      .        i>«>l  l>orii  iircat : 

a  supper  you  11  find  laid  out  |,;,i,i«-s. 
for  you  here,  both  suitable 
for  the  guests  who  week-  ■■■H^^^HH 
end  and  not  too  startling 
for  the  hostess  who,  should  she  lack  a  cook, 
must  prepare  them  herself.  And  that  reminds 
me.  There  are  two  schools  of  thought  ami 
practice — as  to  whether  a  guest  should  offer 
to  help  in  the  kitchen,  or  dust  the  living  room, 
and  so  on;  or  should  she  retire  to  the  ham- 
mock and  mind  her  own  business.  An  offer 
of  help  is  one  thing.  The  gimmick  is  in  the 
nuances  of  the  offer — the  quick  glance  of 
the  eye  toward  the  shaded  lawn,  the  half- 
deprecating  smile:  "I  am  not  too  efficient, 
maybe  I'd  be  in  the  way."  This  is  a  digres- 
sion, but  I  think  it's  important.  For  if  you 
want  help  it's  well  to  have  the  task  deter- 
mined and  ready  to  hand  lest  the  offer  escape 
you.  And  if  you  don't  want  help  have  a 
counterplan  for  that  too. 

That  morning  meal.  What  could  better 
please  eye  and  appetite  on  a  warm  June  day 
than  cool,  delicious  fruit,  made  to  look  pretty 
tempting  and  to  taste  even  more  so!  There 
are  dozens  of  combinations,  dozens  of  ways 
to  dress  them  up.  And  if  time  is  a  consider- 
ation, and  you,  too,  would  like  to  take 
things  easy  and  have  a  little  fun  on  the 
week  end.  get  fruits  that  you  may  fix  the 
day  before,  or  fall  back  on  fine  ripe  melons, 
and  there  you  can't  go  wrong.  But  right 
here  and  now,  having  to  begin  soniewliere 
in  the  long  list  of  wonderful  fruits,  I  give 
you  strawberries  and  pineap])le  in  quite  a 
snazzy  setting,  and  that  doesn't  mean  that 
they  won't  taste  as  good  arranged  another 
way.  Kemeniber  that. 

I  HKSII  I'IMCAPFLE 
AM)  SI  KAV^  I  (K  Kit  IKS 

WiiHli  a  fri-xli  |>iii<-a|i|>l<-.  Willi  a  ^liarp  kiiifi- 
rut  all  iIk-  v>u\  aroiiiid  llic  rv<'K  ol  llif  |>iiic- 
u|(|>li-  ill  lowaril  lli<-  con* — uroiiiiil  lli<-  lop 
row,  lie  Hiiri-  In  ml  iti  (lrc|i  riii>ii;:li  ho  llial  ill)' 
lo|i  roiiicx  awav  from  lli<-  IViiil.  ( ioiiliiiiic  lo 
i-iil  ilow  II  lliroii<;li  llii-  |iiiica|i|»lr  —  {(hihi-ii  curli 
Hrfriiiciil  lull  Irjivr  llic  lliiiiji  vnIioIi-.  ( !»r<-fiill\ 
iiiHcrl  MiHxIrii  |ii<  k«  lliroii|.!li  liii-  i-cnlcr  of 
<-a<  li  picri-  HO  lliiii  ^ik-hIk can  li<-l|i  I lii-iiiHirl vi^M. 
I'ri-[«ir<-  llii-  iliiv  Ix-forr  ami  cliill  oviTiiiiflil. 


l'io\  iilf  whole  waslK'il  slraw Ix-rrics.  too,  and 
Ml  I  Ic  |)a|M'r  cups  of  sii;;ar  for  oacli  person.  I  I's 
liip  and  cal.  \n<l,  us  we  say  up  where  I  came 
fnnii  —  "llolisons  (choice."  Another  way. 
easier  and  not  so  fancy,  is  lo  oul  the  pine- 
apple in  liiifiers.  arran-re  il  allernalelv  with 
I  he  lierries  on  a  hundsoiiie  glass  dish,  and 
ha\c  a  howl  of  lino  sugar  in  the  ('enter. 

The  main  chance.  Having  disposed  of 
the  fruit,  with  sighs  of  pure  delight  and  sat- 
isfaction, you're  qjpout  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  another  casserole  dish — and  aren't 
they  the  handy  things,  though,  it  being  hot 
and  who  wants  to  hop  around  a  kitchen  all 
da\'  when  the  roses  are  in  bloom — did  I  hear 
a  dissenting  voice?  No,  that  was  the  screen 
door  slamming.  All  right,  here  is  a  casserole 
dish  that  can  be  put  together  without  too 
much  time  and  bother.  Hearty  enough  to 
carry  them  through  to  dinnertime,  and  this 
may  be  the  night  you're  all  going  down  to  the 
Clam  House  or  driving  up  to  Mrs.  Parker's 
for  dinner,  anyway. 

HAKKO  DEMLED  EGGS 
A^n  ASPARAGUS 

\\  ash  2  pounds  of  fresh  asjiaragus,  orusethat 
I  resh -frozen  kind,  if  I  he  shy"  youngsters  aren't 
doing  their  slufT,  and  eiil  in  1-inch  lengths, 
n-iiig  jiisl  the  lender  portion  of  stalk.  Cook 
in  salted  water  until  lender — saving  the  tips 
to  add  for  ihe  last  few  minutes  of  cooking. 
Drain.   Sli<'e  10  hard-cooked  eggs  in  half 
lengthwise  and  remove  tlie  volks.  Mash  the 
yolks  with  a  fork  and  lilend  with  2  small  cans 
ounces)  of  deviled  ham,  J-2  teaspoon  of 
\\  orcestershire  sauce,  I 
^■■■■■I^BI      teaspoon  of  grated  onion. 

%  teaspoon  of  dry  iniis. 


I  liey  iire  horn 

— ANON. 


inheril  |.o«er,       ,3^^^   |    tahlespoon  of 
■ss.     Men    are  1  /  .  r  i. 
 ,             cream,  y-z  teaspoon  01  salt, 

a  dash  of  pepper.  Fill  the 
centers  of  the  egg-white 
m^^g^mm  haUes  with  the  egg-yolk 
mix.  Melt  6  tablespoons 
of  hutter  or  margarine;  add  6  table- 
spoons of  flour  and  mix  well.  Gradually 
add  .3  cups  of  milk  (or  half  milk  and  half 
cream)  and  stir  constantly  until  ihe  mixture 
lliickciis.  (!ook  alioiil  .i  minutes  longer  over 
very  low  heal.  \dd  2  cups  of  grated  Cheddar 
cheese.  }^  teaspoon  of  dry  mustard,  1}^  lea- 
spoons  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Stir  un- 
til the  cheese  is  melted.  Put  the  asparagus 
in  the  lioltom  of  a  shallow  casserole.  Arrange 
deviled  eggs  on  lo]>  of  it.  Pour  over  it  the 
cheese  sauce.  Oiish  1  cup  of  corn  flakes. 
Mix  with  2  tablespoons  of  melted  butter  or 
margarine.  Spread  over  the  top.  Bake  in  a 
hot  oven,  l(M)°  F.,  20  minutes,  or  until  tin 
sauce  bubbles  and  the  top  is  brown. 

Summer  is  salad  seasttn.  Not  that  ev- 
erybody doesn't  eat  salad  all  year  around.  Of 
course  they  do.  But  since  this  meal  is  planned 
for  nearer  noon  than  nine,  it  seems  one  should 
have  some  salady  thing.  It  might  be  water 
cress  only — and  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that 
cress  alone,  dressed  in  French  dressing  and 
looking  so  cool  and  self-possessed  in  its  green 
leaves,  spiced  with  some  unidentified  mys- 
tery from  tile  shady  waters  where  it  grows,  is 
an  excellent  choice.  But  here's  a  little  sum- 
mer number  in  which  you  can  use  any  vege- 
table that  grows. 

<;ai{I)en  salad 

Cut  a  sli<'e  off  the  lop  of  7  inediiini-sizeil  to- 
iiialoes.  .Scoop  out.  .Sprinkle  the  insitleH  of  the 
tomatoes  with  salt.  Tiirii  upside  down  lo 
drain.  Mix  logellier  '2  <'up  of  dice<l  green 
pepper.  '  j  i-iip  of  thinly  slii'ed  railish,  I '2 
cups  of  celery  sliced  crosswise  in  thin  slices 
and  '  2  eiip  of  iliced  cucumber.  Mix  the  vegi 
tables  with  t^ciipol  (''reiicli  dressing.  I'ill  lli 
loiiialoes  v  illi  llie  >e^clal>lc  iiiixliire  and  ar- 
range on  a  bed  of  greens. 

lO-lax  ami  call  il  ilesHcri .  I  am  refer- 
ring lo  bluclK'rry  mullins,  nothing  else. 
Made  right,  they  needn't  be  sneezed  at  as  a 
desserl.  Thest;  are  nteanl  to  serve  two  pur- 

((  inilium'il  (lit  I'in'r  I 'i  I) 
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The  pleasure  of  seeing  things  turn  out  right! 

Let  a  bride  start  cooking  with  Pyrex  Ware.  It's  more  fun  .  .  .  and 
less  work!  No  need  to  lift  the  lid — she  can  see  what's  happening 
right  through  the  top  and  sides.  She  can  see  when  the  soup  is 
simmering,  when  sauces  are  done  just  right.  Pyrex  Ware  cooking 
is  better  cooking  for  beginners  and  for  experts! 


PYREX  SAUCEPAN 


The  pleasure  of  beautiful  serving  dishes! 

Any  bride  will  use  I*yrex  Ware  with  her  loveliest  wedding-gift 
china!  Pjrex  Ware  is  so  good-looking.  And  it  makes  food  look 
so  appetizing!  Sturdy  Pyrex  Ware  holds  the  heat,  keeps  food  hot 
for  second  helpings.  And  what  a  saving  in  dishwashing  .  . 
cook,  serve,  and  store  food  in  the  same  Pyrex  dish! 

10-inch  "Flavor-Saver" 


The  pleasure  of  finding  the  EXTRA  uses! 

Give  a  bride  a  set  of  Pyrex  Mixing  Bowls.  It  serves  as  a  set  of 
baking  dishes  and  salad  bowls  as  well!  She  can  use  a  Pyrex  Per- 
colator for  cooking  soup,  a  Pyrex  Cake  Dish  for  meats  or  scal- 
loped potatoes.  She  can  use  every  piece  for  a  number  of  uses. 
For  Pyrex  Ware  doesn't  hold  flavors  or  odors. 

PYREX  BOWL  SET    4  nested  colored  bowls  *2.95 


The  pleasure  of  that  sparkling-clean  look! 

A  new  homemaker  never  nas  to  wonder  whether  a  Pyrex  dish  is 
really  clean.  She  can  see  the  slightest  speck,  and  whisk  it  away. 
Acid  foods  don't  afl"ect  it.  Coffee  doesn't  stain  it.  Gleaming  Pyrex 
Ware  is  perfect  for  a  fresh,  new  kitchen.  And  it  keeps  its  brand- 
new  sparkle  year  after  year  after  year! 


PYREX  CASSEROLE    1-qt.  size 


79^ 


Get  Pyrex  Flameware 
for  the  top 
of  your  stove  .  .  . 


Gel  Pyrex  Ovenware 

for  baking 
and  roasting. 


Double  Boiler  $3.45      6-cup  Percolator  $2.95     1  Vz-ql.  Saucepan  $2.25         Teapot  $1.95 


PYREX 


Oven  and  SVj-lnch 
Refrigerator  Set  $2.95     Set  of  3  Measures  $1.50    Square  Cake  Dish  69^     Well-and-Tree  Platter  $1.50 


WARE 


DOZENS  OF  OTHER  SIZES  AND  DISHES ...  EXTRA  STRONG  FOR  LONG  SERVICE! 


"CorniriK".  "ryrex"  ami  " ' Uoiil-L-Tcui'h "  lire  trudu-marks 
In  the  U.  S.  of  Comine  Glass  Works.  CorniDK.  N.  Y. 
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(Continued  from  Page  152) 

poses — one  to  eat  wth  the  eggs  and  one 
spread  with  honey  butter  will  polish  off  the 
meal  along  with  another  cup  of  freshly  made 
coffee. 

BLUEBERRY  MUFFINS 

Cream  well  \i  cup  of  butter  or  margarine 
with  }i  cup  of  sugar.  Add  1  well-beaten  egg 
and  mix.  Do  not  beat.  Sift  2  cups  of  flour. 
Take  2  tablespoons  of  it  and  mix  with  1  cup 
of  blueberries.  Sift  the  rest  NWth  3  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder  and  J<4  teaspoon  of  salt- 
Measure  1  cup  of  milk.  Add  the  dry  ingredi- 
ents alternately  with  the  milk.  Don't  beat. 
Stir  enough  to  irux  the  ingredients.  Add  the 
floured  blueberries  and  fold  into  the  batter. 
(The  batter  won't  look  smooth,  for  if  you 
beat  it  smooth  you  crush  the  berries  and 
ruin  the  muffins.)  Fill  greased  muffin  pans  ^3 
full.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  400°  F.,  25  to  30 
minutes.  This  makes  a  dozen,  and  most  muf- 
iin  pans  are  doled  out  in  dozens.  Custard 
rups  bake  dandv  muffins  too.  In  case — you 
know.  Ser\-e  ydth  honey  butter.  Cream  ^2 
cup  of  butter  and  ]/i  cup  of  honey  together, 
■^erve  as  a  spread  for  mufi&ns. 

Supper  is  supper.  This  one's  supper, 
not  dinner,  although  it  might  be  called  that. 
But  in  the  countr>%  on  week  ends,  unless  it's 
in  a  big  house  with  cooks  and  maids  and  but- 
lers and  all,  it  seems  better  to  hear  the  call  to 
supper.  It  has  a  countr\-  sound,  like  cow- 
bells at  dusk  or  the  tree  toads  in  the  garden. 
Supper  sounds  more  like  it  to  me,  but  I  guess 
you'll  sort  it  out  and  call  it  what  you  want  to. 

Gathered  in  that  lazy  informahty  that 
per^'ades  a  week  end  in  the  country-,  it's  nice 
to  have,  with  whatever  drinks  you  favor, 
something  a  Uttle  different  from  the  usual 
canape  and  cracker.  And  here  you  have  it.  All 
you  need  for  serving  is  a  bowl  of  potato  chips. 
And  what  could  be  simpler  than  that ! 

AVOC  ADO  SPRE.AD 

Peel  and  remove  the  stones  £om  2  large  or  3 
small  avocados.  Mash  or  put  through  the 


ricer  or  a  coarse  sieve.  You  should  have  about 
13  2  cupfuls.  Combine  \»"ith  the  juice  of  2 
lemons  (about  }^  cup)  at  once.  Tbis  season* 
the  avocado  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  it 
from  daring  to  turn  a  purplish  black  on  you. 
It  will  if  you  turn  your  back,  so  hand  it 
the  lemon-juice  treatment.  Add  1^  tea- 
spoons of  salt,  a  little  white  pepper,  and  one  ' 
or  two  dashes  of  Tabasco  sauce.  Cut  the 
meat  off  the  pits  of  6  large  ripe  olives.  Chop 
this  fine  and  stir  into  the  avocado  mixture. 
Fry  2  slices  of  bacon,  crisp.  Drain  and  crum- 
ble it  and  add  along  with  1  tablespoon  of 
minced  onion.  Last — add  the  volks  of  2 
hard-cooked  eggs  put  through  the  sieve, 
^lix  well.  Now  taste  it  and  add  more  season- 
ings to  your  ovfn  taste.  Serve  as  a  dip  for 
piotato  chips. 

That  familiar  face.  Reams  have  been 
written  about  our  old  friend  chicken  pie.  I 
myself  have  contributed  several  reams  on 
the  subject.  Always  talking  about  it.  Always 
admonishing,  but  meaning  well.  For  it's  one 
of  my  nwsl  favorite  dishes,  and  one  that  I 
make  as  perfectly  as  it's  possible  to  make 
it.  And  for  occasions  such  as  this  when  you 
have  a  hungry-  horde  to  feed  and  don't  want 
a  lot  of  last-minute  cooking  to  keep  you 
in  the  kitchen,  I  know  of  few  other  dishes 
that  suit  the  purpose  as  well.  So  once  more: 

CHICKEN  PIE 

Always  be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  chicken 
and  plenty  of  gravy.  Have  2  chickens  of 
roasting  size  or  foxii  that  are  not  too  experi- 
enced, cut  up  into  portions,  as  for  a  fricassee. 
Put  into  enough  cold  water  to  cover  the 
chicken  well,  and  set  it  on  to  simmer.  Add  a 
little  salt,  Sinuner  gently  until  the  meat  is 
tender  enough  to  fall  from  the  bones.  Re- 
move skin.  Separate  all  the  meat  from  the 
bones — and  never,  never  cut  it  up  fine.  Leave 
it  in  pieces  just  as  it  comes  from  the  frame- 
work. Cool  the  broth  and  "extend"  it  bv 
adding  chicken  broth  as  needed  for  plentv  of 
gravy.  Be  sure  to  skim  every  speck  of  grease 
from  the  cooled  broth  before  going  any 


L  O 


Peanut  butter  and  UNDERWOOD'S  with  a  dash  of  tomato 
ketchup  it  delicious  filling  for  a  toasted  sandwich. 
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ther.  Now  hleiul  to  a  sinoolh  mux  a  thirk- 
n<r  of  1^  2  tablespoons  each  of  Hour  and 
tcr  or  niarfjariiie  for  eaeli  oup  of  hroth 
1,  when  the  broth  is  warm,  add  gradually 
I'cautiously,  stirrin;;  every  minute.  Cook 
III  the  wravy  is  about  the  consistency  of 
y  heavy  cream.  If  there  s  a  single  lump, 
ain  the  gravy.  Season  circumspectly 
h  salt  and  pepper— nothing  else.  Taste  to 

that  it  has  savor.  Put  the  chicken  por- 
ns  back  into  the  hot  gravy,  and  be  sure  to 
!p  it  hot.  Put  the  hot  chicken  and  gravy 
o  a  casserole  and  cover  with  biscuit  crust, 

ing  it  carefully  around  the  edges  and 
eking  or  slitting  the  ^^^^^^^^^ 


^  I  do  not  care  to  -'fool"  any  man. 
^  \\  hen  lie  discovers  1  have  fooled 
liini.  he  >»ill  do  nie  more  harm  than 
tii>  <-iinniiit:  <lid  me  fnxxl.  —ED  HOWE. 


).  Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 
It  F.,  until  crusi 
brown  and  done. 
)m"|  let  the  crust  lean 
(>  heavily  on  the 
jicken  part.  Some 
^p\e  set  a  cup  in  the 
Iter  of  the  dish  to 

Ister  up  the  crust,  but  I  don't.  Somehow  it 
vays  acts  pretty  for  me.  so  I  don't  have  to. 
In  this  case  «e  have  made  biscuits  and 
pped  our  pie  «ith  the  biscuits,  leaving 
jnty  more  to  serve  with  the  gravy.  Now 
e  word  about  biscuits.  (You  know  there 
B  some  prettv  fine  mixes,  don't  you?  Save 
ne,  save— well,  save.)  Bui  — making  them 
)m'  scratch— don't  han<lle  the  dough  loo 
iich.  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  baking  pow- 
r;  this  dough  needs  to  be  hoiste<l  to  be 
ht.  Roll  as  if  you  were  walking  on  eggs, 
iid  bake  your  biscuits  before  you're 
ady  to  serve  vour  pie.   Have  the  chicken 
ibbling  hot,  cover  it  with  the  hot  biscuits 
get    it   on    the   table.    Kxtra  biscuits 
^  wonderful  eaten  with  extra  gravy,  if 
•ur  gravy  is  the  kind  I  make.  Best  part  of 
e  w  hole  works. 

Pretiv  und  pert.  This  describes  the  jel- 
'd  cherries  and  cheese  salad.  Looks  pretty, 
jesn't  it?  And  as  looks  are  nothing  without 
i)od  behavior,  this  number  has  both.  It 
akes  a  salad,  sort  of  glorified,  but  it's  a 


salad.  And  it  doubles  in  brass  by  being  a  des- 
sert, too,  and  that  should  be  a  help. 

JELLIED  CHERRIES  AM) 
COTT.\GE-CHEESE  SAL.4I) 

Soften  1  envelope  of  unflavored  gelatin  in 
\i  cup  of  cold  water.  Mix  Y?  cup  of  sugar, 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  1  cup  of  hot  water.  \dd 
the  softened  gelatin  and  stir  until  it  is  dis- 
solved. Add  1  3  cup  of  lemon  juice  and  chill 
it  until  slightly  thickened.  Fohl  in  2  cups  of- 
pitied  ripe  sw'eet  cherries.  Pour  into  a  ring 
mold  and  chill  until  almost  set.  >^  hile  the 
cherry  layer  is  setting,  prepare  the  cheese 
layer,  which  is  by  way 
I^Bim^^HH  of  being  salad  and 
dressing  for  this  dish. 


Beat  2  eggs  until  hglit. 
Ad<l  ^  2  •■"P  sugar, 
gradually,  and  beat 
well.    Add   4  cup  of 
BBH^Hm^B      pineapple  juice,  H  cup 
of  lemon  juice  and  the 
grated  rind  of  ^2  lemon.    Cook  in  the  top 
pari  of  a  double  boiler  over  hot  water  until 
ihi.  kened.  stirring  constantly.  Soften  I  enve- 
lope of  uiidavored  gelatin  in  Yz  cup  of  cold 
water  and  aild  to  the  custard  mixture.  (This 
means  ihe  mixture  in  the  double  boiler.  \s 
if  von  didn't  knoiv!)  Stir  it  until  dissolved, 
stirring  all  the  time.  Cool,  but  do  not  let  it 
set.  Fold  in  I  cup  of  creamy  cottage  cheese 
and  pour  over  the  cherr>  layer.  Chill  until 
set.  Turn  out  on  a  bowl  or  platter  of  salad 
jjreens— garnish   with   cherries.   This    is  a 
dessert  salad.  Lets  you  out  of  making  a  pie 
or  something.  And  very  stylish  it  is,  to  boot. 

A  last  ivord.  Like  a  parlor  organ  at  a 
country  auction— "going,  going"— I  have 
gone.  Didn't  you  hear  the  door  slam?  But— I 
shall  be  back  soon.  Sooner  than  >-ou  thmk. 
June  has  only  thirty  days.  After  I've  got  the 
week-ending  job  well  under  way.  I'll  be  with 
you  In  the  meantime,  let  us  think  our 
thought  for  the  month.  It  doesn't  matter 
so  much  what  you  make,  so  long  as  you  make 
it  sood.  ■'■"E  F.ND 


Home-made 
ice  eream 

Velvet-smooth 


Creamy 


rich! 


fRESH  BANANA  ICE  CREAM 

„  ,     ,        ->  well  ripened 
IcaoTen-B-Low        bananas,  mashed 
IV2  cups  water  ^.^^^  ,  ,bs.  supar 

Set  refri.era.oc  control  .0  coldest 
temperature.  fixing  bo«'- 

2.  Place  Ten-B-Low  .^"^^hofoughly. 
^dd  water.  van.Ua-  M  ^^^^^^ 

3.  Pour  into  freexms  t^Y  y„„ 
until  entire  a„d  itavo'»if 

Ums  all  the  su^a  .  i>eauj 

"""",or    xtra-rich  ice  cream, 
necessary  l"r  extra 
4.  Break  up  and  spoon    roz^.^  , 
B-Low  into  "Jj^'f  than  creamy 

consistency  a  ^'J^^\l  bananas, 
mashed  potatoes.  Snr 

Thai's  all  '''"Yu,  HatorhiS 

„o,hmg  '"''ji,  "I  removed! 

^'"^Kw  i    NOT  a  pow- 

T''"'S;nT  a  so-called  •■mix  . . 
der.NOT.asoc  ^^^^ 


Ten-Blow 

eOMCCMTRATeO  REAL  ICC  CRCAHI 


free 


20  deliciout 
ludina  mony 


recipes,  Including  many 
unusuol  and  easy  -  to  - 
moke  desserts.  Jost  write 
Solly  Ross,  Ten-Blow 
Co.,  Dept.  B-96,  Colum- 
bus 16,  Ohio. 


,, J.  s   t  Tiifiyj^rf  - 

YouW  toow  ife 

f  Corn-Soya  v/i1»^  |-^dL____:^u«^ 
-    Pot  a  serving  ^,ow  satis-    |  ^  ^ 

"    under  yoor  beU.  °;    d,Vidoos  v..th 
fied  you  feeWHs  crisp, 

reols.oys-by-y;r-\,,,,.CORH 
.     v,on't  get  hungry 
--brings  V-  Xn^e'n  ergy.  SOVA 
ready-tor-anytW.ng  ^^^j^.^uilding 
brings  you  cereal.  And 

::":r:d.teraU..oo.Buyso.ea. 
,  „         your  grocers. 


! 
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eABY  QUIZ 

for  Mothers  and  Others! 


1.  Is  it  normal  for  a  baby  to  be  cross-eyed? 


Yes — most  babies  can't  focus  well  till  they're  about 
three  months  old.  Those  three  months  are  impor- 
tant in  skin  care,  too.  Many  doctors  recommend 
crystal-clear  Johnson's  Baby  Oil  for  after-bath 
smooth-overs,  to  keep  baby's  skin  comfortable — 
plus  Oil  applications  at  every  diaper  change,  to  help 
prevent  "urine  irritation." 


1^    2.  Will  snuggling  ''spoil"  a  baby? 


Medical  authorities  agree  a  baby  needs 
loving.  Snuggling  from  Pop.  "Baby- 
ing" when  mother  is  caring  for  him. 
Frequent  sprinkles  of  satiny-soft 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder  are  part  of 
good  care — helping  chase  chafes  and 
prickles;  keeping  baby  sweet. 


3.  Does  a  baby 

inherit  a  temper? 

Psychologists  say  no.  But  your  doc- 
tor will  tell  you  that  what  often  looks 
like  temper  is  skin  discomfort.  Smart 
mothers  keep  both  Johnson's  Baby 
Oil  and  Johnson's  Baby  Powder  on 
the  nursery  tray — to  keep  baby  pro- 
tected — comfortable — happy . 


Recommended  by  more  doctors— used  by  more  mothers 


^oS. 


POWDER 


■6> 


BABY 
POWDER 


PHOTO  BY  H.   ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


In  most  cases,  mumps  is  just  what  it  seems 
to  be — an  unsightly  infection  of  glands  that 
needs  to  be  handled  with  care,  but  not  fear. 


Mumps- More  (o  beWaliM 
Than  Feared 

Bff  int.  UMiHMAN  N.  BUNUESEN 


President,  Chicago  Board  of  Health 


ITNTIL  recent  years,  mumps  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  being  one  of  the 
less  common  and  less  harmful  of  the 
childhood  diseases.  True,  the  child  with 
mumps  might  have  painful  swelling  of 
the  face  for  two  or  three  days,  but  tliis  was 
usually  the  extent  of  the  trouble;  when 
the  unsightly  swelling  disappeared,  the 
child  was  well. 

Then,  a  few  years  ago,  mothers  began  to 
hear  stories  about  children  whose  bouts 
with  mumps  were  neither  so  simple  nor  so 
harmless.  Especially  in  older  children,  it 
was  rumored,  mumps  was  likely  to  have 
some  mysterious  effect  on  the  sex  glands — 
even  making  it  impossible  for  some  of  the 
victims  to  have  children  of  their  own  when 
they  grew  up. 

What  are  the  facts?  Is  mumps  a  harmless 
infection,  or  a  sinister  threat  to  normal 
health  and  development? 

To  the  many  mothers  who  ask  me  this 
question,  I  reply  that  mumps  is  definitely  a 
harmless  infection  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases.  Once  in  a  great  while  complications 
may  ensue,  sometimes  involving  the  repro- 
ductive glands  in  children  who  are  past  the 
age  of  puberty  at  the  time  the  infection  oc- 
curs. But  even  in  these  few  cases,  I  add,  re- 
covery without  any  lasting  effect  on  tiie 
functioning  of  these  glands  is  common. 
Sterility  due  to  mumps  is  extremely  rare, 
but  the  bare  chance  that  it  can  happen 
makes  it  necessary  for  mothers  to  treat  llic 
disease  seriously  when  it  comes. 

Tlie  first  sign  of  infection  is  usually  the 
characteristic  swelling  just  in  front  of  tlic 
lower  part  of  the  ear.  One  or  botii  sides  may 
be  affected,  and  the  swelling  may  tie  ac- 
companied, or  even  preceded  for  a  day  or 
two,  by  fever.  The  swelling  is  caused  i)y  in- 
Ibimmation  of  the  pan)tid  gland,  wliich 
normally  furnislics  saliva  to  aid  digest iun. 
Tlic  location  and  the  function  of  the  gland 
are  such  thai  swallowing  may  be  (lifficull  or 


painful  during  the  infection.  Occasionally,! 
other  salivary  glands  may  also  become! 
inflamed,  adding  to  the  discomfort.  1 
The  cause  of  the  infection  is  a  virus  thati 
is  found  in  discharges  from  the  mouth  andi 
nose  of  an  infected  child.  Thus,  the  disease 
may  be  spread  by  direct  contact,  as  droplets! 
of  virus-carrying  moisture  are  sprayed  into' 
the  air  when  the  child  coughs  or  sneezes,  or 
by  indirect  contact — through  handling, 
eating  or  drinking  anything  touched  by  the! 
sick  person.  (Continued  on  Page  15<)j\ 


(jRATEFUL  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  tell 
us  that  Doctor  Buiulesen's 
baby  booklets  have  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  ibeiii  in 
caring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
your  baby's  first  eight  iiiontliB. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine  months  to  two  years — 
seven  booklets  for  .SO  cents. 
The  booklets  will  be  sent 
niontlily;  he  snre  to  tell  us 
when  yon  want  the  lirst  book- 
lel.  A  coniplele  book  on  the 
care  of  I  lie  hahy,  a  iwrvH- 
Hiirii  Mupplt'mt'ni  to  the 
inoiillily  booklets,  OUH  Ba- 
III Ks,  No.  I.M.'),  is  2.'>  cents.  A 
hook  lei  on  breast  feeding,  A 
l)(»<  ioh's  I'ihst  Duty  to  the 
MoriiKll,  No.  \'.i'U>,  sells  for 
6  cenlH.  Address  all  requests 
lo  I  lie  |{<Tereiic4'  I.ilirary, 
J.ADIKS'  lloMK  JoliHNAI,,  Phil- 

uilelpliiu  .S,  PeiiiiHylvaiiia. 
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Cmon  Sweetheart,  its  YOUR  turn  to  Treat ! 


Come  on  .  .  .  let's  have  another  big  smile 
between  spoonfuls. 

That's  the  biggest  treat  you  can  give  us,  be- 
cause turning  out  foods  that  make  babies 
smile  is  ouro/i/jbusiness.  And  year  afteryear 
millions  of  babies  have  grinned  over  Gerber's 
Cereals,  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Desserts. 

Seven  new  smile-getters:  Strained  Sweet 
Potatoes  .  .  .  and  six  Strained  and  Junior 
Meats.  Babies,  doctors  and  mothers  are  all 


beaming  approval  of  these  latest  Gerber 
True-Flavor  Foods.  The  "Sweets". ..smooth 
as  golden  satin,  teeming  with  Vitamin  A;  the 
Meats,  prepared  from  Armour  quality  beef, 
veal  and  liver,  rich  with  essential  proteins. 

We've  been  studying  what  baby  likes  so 
long,  we  can  even  make  his  first  cereals 
taste  good,  and  feel  so  good,  too.  For  that 
Perfected-Texture  of  all  Gerber's  Foods  is 
another  plus  tots  go  for  from  the  start. 


e  rb  e  r  s 


BABY  FOODS 

Fremont,  Mich. 


Babies    are    our  busine ss  .  .  .  our    only   business  I 


^7 


Mothers 
Club 

News 


Reported  by 
^^^^  /($a^  "^LaA^^ 
Mother  of  5 


NEW  MEMBER:  Another  mother  joins  our 
coast-to-coast  ranks.  From  Connecticut 
slie  writes,  "I  love  the  Club  News.  So 
does  our  sitter.  She  says  to  remind  all 
mothers  to  always  leave  a  tasty  snack  for 
Baby's  night  watcliwortfan." 


SPEAKING  OF  FOOD:  Tlie  next  item  gives 
you  45  hints  on  serving  Baby  the  tempting, 
well-varied  meals  your  doctor  approves. 


See!  45  True-Flavor 
Gerber's  Baby  Foods— 
all  reody-fo-serve.  My, 
how  they  save  a  busy 
mother's  time  — and 
money. 

3  CEREaTI' 
'21  STRAINED  FOODS 
15  JUNIOR  FOODS 
3  STRAINED  MEATS 
3  JUNIOR  MEATS 


GRADUATION  PRESENT:  When  Baby  grad- 
uates from  .Strained  to  Junior  Foods  you 
pay  no  more  for  Gerber's.  Same  high 
quality— at  the  same  low  price. 


NEW  SHAMPOO  SHADE  at  Ucpartment 
Stores  everywhere.  Keeps  soap  out  of 
baby's  eyes  and  looks  so  cute.  You'll  want 
Daddy  to  lake  a  snapshot  for  Grandma. 


\ 


^i/iTAMiNS:: 

Iron  and  calcium,  too,  come  in  Gerber's  3 
ready-lo-serve  Cereals.  For  free  samples 
write  to  Gerber's,  Department  86-9, 
Fremont,  Michigan. 


Accepted  by  the  Council  on 
Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the 
American  Medical  Assoc. 


*«foicu  >■>'' 
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Junr,  IQIQ 


on  this 


.  .  .  because  e\i'r\  word  <>ii  thai  label  has 
been  proved  true  h\  searching  tests  — in  homes 
as  well  as  laboratories.  Durene  is  inereerized 
cotton.  Ain  thiiig  beariii"  ihr  Dnn-ne  name  — socks, 
undershirts,  knit  suits.  slee|jers.  |n>l<>  shirts  — is  subjei  I  l< 
the  Durene  (|ualit\  control  plan    im  ludin<!  reuular. 
impartial  laborator\  tests.  Thai  s  win  the  Irade-mark 
"Durene."  on  anv  parmenl.  doesn't  just  pron»ise 
\<iu  extra  \ahje  — it  deliver^  it! 
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(Continued  from  Page  156) 
The  fact  that  mumps  is  considerably  less 
)mmon  than  other  childhood  diseases,  such 
5  measles,  whooping  cough  and  chicken  pox, 
iggests  that  it  is  not  transmitted  as  easily.  A 
lefinite  exposure,  such  as  prolonged  indoor 
lay  with  an  infected  child,  will  almost  in- 
« ariably  result  in  a  child's  contracting  mea- 
es  or  whooping  cough,  for  example;  but 
ften  this  kind  of  exposure  passes  harmlessly 
1  the  case  of  mumps.  Thus  the  child  who  has 
een  exposed  to  mumps  or  gets  the  disease  is 
ot  quarantined,  though  mothers  are  warned 
3  watch  closely  for  signs  of  infection  when 
>:posure  has  occurred.  It  is  also  a  good  idea 
)  put  the  child's  teacher  on  guard,  and  to  ask 
16  doctor  for  instructions. 
The  incubation  period  of  mumps — from 
le  date  of  exposure  to  the  appearance  of 
v'mptoms — varies  from  twelve  to  twenty-six 
ay s ;  the  average  period  is  eighteen  days.  We 
annot  say  precisely  when  the  communicable 
eriod  begins,  but  probably  it  is  one  or  two 
ays  before  the  symptoms  start.  This  period 
ists  until  the  swelling  of  the  affected  glands 
as  disappeared. 

Mumps  is  typically  a  cold-weather  disease, 
ccurring  most  commonly  in  winter  and  early 
pring,'less  frequently  at  other  seasons  of  the 
ear.  Incidence  is  highest  among  children  five 
0  fifteen  years  old;  though  infants  and 
ounger  children  may  become  infected,  their 
ymptoms  are  likely  to  be  comparatively 
lild.  Usually  an  attack  of  mumps  makes  the 
hild  immune  to  further  infection,  but  this  is 
ot  always  the  case;  second  attacks  are  by  no 
leans  rare.  Mothers  caring  for  children  with 
lumps  should  be  careful  not  to  expose  theni- 
elves.  Adults  are  definitely  susceptible  to 
he  disease  and  usually  are  sicker  with  it 
han  children  are.  During  World  War  I,  for 
xample,  we  had  an  epidemic  of  mumps 
mong  soldiers  living  in  barracks.  Thousands 
if  men  became  infected,  and  serious  compil- 
ations occurred  in  a  number  of  cases. 

Ordinarily,  mumps  runs  its  course  in  from 
en  days  to  two  weeks,  with  three  to  five  days 


(rf  fever  and  painful  swelling  and  a  week  of 
convalescence.  The  sick  child  should  be  kept 
in  bed  as  long  as  the  swelling  lasts — usually 
about  a  week — and  guarded  against  over- 
exertion during  convalescence.  Many  moth- 
ers, and  a  few  doctors,  believe  that  failure  to 
keep  the  older  child  with  mumps  absolutely 
quiet  in  bed  increases  the  chance  of  compli- 
cations involving  the  sex  glands,  but  thfe  is 
no  direct  evidence  that  this  is  the  case.  It  is 
always  wise  to  keep  a  sick  child  in  bed  as 
long  as  the  infection  lasts,  but  mild  activity 
during  the  period  of  convalescence  (the  doc- 
tor will  say  what  and  when)  will  do  no  harm 
and  will  help  the  child  gain  back  strength. 

We  do  not  know  just  why  it  is  that  in  some 
older  boys  mumps  is  accompanied  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  testicles.  However,  at  the  very 
first  sign  that  this  has  occurred,  the  doctor 
should  be  called  at  once.  In  these  cases  there 
is  likely  to  be  extremely  painful  swelling  of 
the  testicle  and  severe  general  fever  and  pros- 
tration. In  adolescent  girls,  the  mumps  infec- 
tion may  also  spread  to  the  reproductive 
glands,  with  resulting  inflammation  of  the 
ovaries,  uterus  and  even  the  breasts.  In 
either  boys  or  girls,  careful  medical  care  is 
needed  as  long  as  this  complication  lasts.  In  a 
few  of  these  children,  the  genital  infection 
may  result  in  sterility  or  partial  sterility — af- 
fecting the  ability  to  have  children  but  not, 
as  is  sometimes  incorrect>y  supposed,  inter- 
fering with  other  sexual  functions. 

Other  complications  that  may  occur  with 
mumps  in  rare  cases  are  encephalitis  and 
meningitis,  in  which  the  inflammation  in- 
volves the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Headache, 
pain  or  stiffness  of  the  back  or  neck,  or  ex- 
treme lethargy  may  be  an  early  sign  of  one  of 
these  complications,  and,  again,  the  doctor 
should  be  consulted  without  delay.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  these  are  even  less  likely  to 
follow  than  are  the  genital  infections.  In  most 
cases  mumps  is  just  what  it  seems  to  be — an 
unsightly  but  harmless  infection  of  glands  in 
the  face  that  needs  to  be  watched  but  not 
feared.  the  end 
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By  Munro  Leal 


This  silly-looking  creature  that  is  headed  for  real 
trouble  is  a  Bike-ShowofT.  It  is  never  happy  on  a 
bicycle  unless  it  is  riding  in  some  way  that  it  shouldn't. 
It  loves  to  zip  up  too  close  to  other  riders,  stand  on 
the  seat  like  a  monkey,  ride  on  sidewalks  and  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road.  Bike-Showoffs  also  like  to 
ride  "no  bandies,"  and  one  of  these  days  this  one  is 
going  to  land  in  the  hospital  with  "no  bandies" — no 
arms  and  no  legs — if  it  keeps  on  being  so  stupid. 


Ureypva  B\KE-$HOWOPf  this  r^omn? 


^<Mi4^  ^OJ^ti^^^CC,       "Jt-i  Director,  Maternity  Consultation  Service,  New  York 


YOUR  FIRST?  Then  be  wise  buying  clothes  for  baby. 
Don't  over-supply.  New  babies  grow  quickly  and  soon 
need  clothing  in  larger  sizes.  Buy  only  the  essentials  so  you 
can  get  other  items  as  they're  needed.  And  here's  a  sug- 
gestion: wherever  CHIX  layette  essentials  are  sold  you'll 
find  willing  and  competent  guidance  in  picking  your 
infant's  wardrobe. 


BABY'S  CLOSEST  COMPANION  for  the  first  year  is  the  diaper!  So 
choose  diapers  with  features  for  baby's  cogifort.  Best  way  is  to  get 
CHIX  Gauze  Diapers  .  .  .  the  softest,  most  absorbent  diapers  ever.  And 
they're  made  with  pinked  edges  ...  no  hems  to  catch  soil  and  irritate 
tender  skin. 


PROPER  DIAPER  WASHING  is  important  to  baby's 
health.  Wash  diapers  in  hot  water  and  mild  soap  —  then 
rinse  at  least  4  times  in  tepid  water.  You'll  find  CHIX  , 
Gauze   Diapers  easier  washing,   much   quicker  drying^ 
because  they're  made  of  two  layers  of  open  weave  fabric. 


DIAPER  DUTY!  Mothers  are  discovering  how  much  less  washing  drud- 
gery CHIX  Cottoned  Diaper  Liners  mean.  These  soft  but  sturdy  liners  go 
inside  of  diaper  .  .  .  keep  baby's  bowel  movement  from  touching  and 
staining  the  diaper.  When  liners  are  soiled,  just  flush  them  away! 


FEEL  LIKE  A  VACATION  from  diaper  washing? 
CHUX— the  100%  Disposable  Diaper— is  a  blessing 
on  rainy  or  extra  busy  days.  You  just  throw  CHUX 
away  when  soiled!  Grand  during  first  months  when 
diaper  demand  is  unpredictable.  CHUX  needs  no 
waterproof  pantie! 


EASY  DOES  IT!  Keeping  baby's  crib  fresh  and  clean  is  a 
much  simpler  job  with  CHIX  Crib  Pads.  They  wash  easier  . . .  dry 
faster  than  quilted  pads  because  they're  made  with  double 
layers  of  knit  fabric  that  lets  air  circulate  freely.  Always  dry 
flat  and  smooth. 


T/iis  oc/verfisemenf  read  and  approved  bf  a  we//- 

fcnown  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 


CHICOPEE   MILLS,  INC. 

47  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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Carol  Janeway,  who  has  made  decorating  news  with  her  enchanting  tiles,  produced  the  fireplace  above.  The  average  setting  of  64  tiles  can  he  made  ri^ht  over  an  existing  facing. 


A  little  back  porch  became  this  inviting  dining  space  when 'finished  off  and  gaily  decorated. 

• 


By  HENRIETTA  AIURDOCK 

Interior  Decoration  Editor  of  the  JottrnnI 

A ROOM  doesn't  ever  really  belong  to  you  until  you  have  re- 
decorated it  yourself.  This  makes  a  roomful  of  used  furniture 
a  welcome  sight  to  a  decorating-conscious  woman.  Now  she  does 
not  have  to  take  the  standardized  choice  of  colors  and  textures 
offered  on  new  pieces.  She  can  do  what  we  did  in  the  picture: 
combine  all  ber  favorite  elements  into  a  room  both  charming  in 
effect  and  modest  in  price. 

The  room  itself  looked  hopelessly  standard.  Lining  the  fireplace 
wall  with  bookshelves  is  the  most  eflective  device  for  imparting 
atmosphere  to  a  room  that  we  know.  As  beautiful  as  a  fine  original 
painting,  but  less  cxj)cnsive,  the  blue-and-whitc  lile  sea-gull 
lircplacc,  designed  by  Carol  Janeway,  sets  the  color  and  the  style 
k(;ynote  of  the  room. 

The  cotlage-typc  construction  wilb  its  random  plank  walls  sug- 
g<'stcd  gay  flowered  cliiiil/.cs  in  shades  of  dclpliiniuni.  larkspur  an  i 
violet.  The  walls  were  whilewasbcii  li>  ailoxs  jusi  a  hinl  of  llic  pink\ 
briiwn  of  the  wood  to  sfiow  ibrongh.  The  lincii-wcave  curtains 
picked  up  the  blues  in  a  |)laid  for  conlrast. 
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LIKE 


Interesting  hats  and  stimulating  conversation, 
red  camellias  and  beach  parties  .  .  .  these  are  for  you 
if  you're  like  Joan.  And  your  sterling  pattern,  of  course, 
will  be  smart,  sophisticated,  yet  traditionally  correct. 

You'll  find  Joan's  pattern,  and  yours,  among  the 
much-admired  Reed  &  Barton  designs  in  heavy  weight 
solid  siKer  .  .  .  each  created  for  a  distinct  personality, 
a  special  \say  of  life  .  . .  each  a  promise  of 
an  even  brighter  future. 


Six-piece  place  setting  approximately  S22.50  to  S28.75,  includ- 
ing tax,  at  leading  jew  elry  stores  and  silverware  departments. 


Helpful  Hostess  Hints:  For  fascinating,  valuable  booklet, 
••How  To  Be  A  Successful  Hostess,"  send  10c  to 
Box  990,  Dept.  L,  Taunton,  Mass. 
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Pieces  from  the  open-stock  Trauis  Court  Group 


SOMETHING  NEW.. 


Write  today  for  book- 
lets: "Travis  Court'* 
— full  color — Wc  in 
coin;  "Traditional" 
—  10c  in  coin; 
"Precedent"  —  two 
booklets  in  full  color 
illustrating  Drexel's 
con  tern  porary  furni- 
ture—  25c  in  coin. 
Address:  272  Huff- 
man Road,  Drexel, 
N.C. 


Here's  a  new  idea— new,  livable  furniture  designed 
around  old,  lovable  lines.  It's  the  open-stock  Travis  Court 
Group,  by  Drexel— more  than  fifty  graceful  yet  compact 
pieces  for  you  to  choose  from,  whether  you're  starting 
out,  doing  over,  or  filling  in.  Look  at  the  serene  lines 
of  that  table!  Picture  the  bow-fronted  breakfront 
with  its  curved  glass  door  displaying  your  best  china. 
And  notice  the  richness  of  the  pierced  ladder-back 
chairs.  .  .  .  You  can  use  most  Travis  Court  pieces 
anywhere  in  your  home.  You  can  start  with  a  little  now, 
add  more  later. 

See  moderately  priced  Travis  Court  by  Drexel  in 
leading  furniture  and  department  stores.  Look  for  the  "by 
Drexel"  brandmark— your  proof  of  fine  craftsmanship. 


rURMITURE 


COMPANY 
DRIXIl,    NOKIH  CAROLINA 

WORLD  S  LARGEST  M A N U F ACT URE R  OF  BEDROOM  AND  OININO  ROOM  FURNITURE 


FREEZE  IT! 

{Continued  from  Page  149) 


flower;  Lima  beans  with  cut  corn  and 
peas  and  string  beans;  and  we  had  a  hard 
time  telling  which  we  liked  better.  You  may 
find  other  medleys  that  you  like  even  more. 
And  did  you  know  that  if  you  wash  spinach 
in  warm  water,  it  will  shed  its  sand  faster? 
Or  that  if  you  carefully  drain  and  dry  small 
vegetables,  they  will  cook  faster  and  more 
uniformly  because  they  won't  freeze  in  a  solid 
block?  Well,  now  you  know. 

PREPARING  FRUITS 

As  for  fruits,  most  of  them  are  best  packed 
with  sugar  or  sirup  to  preserve  their  color 
and  flavor.  Prepare  them  in  summer  to  lighten 
up  a  heavy  winter  diet.  Add  zest  to  a  De- 
cember salad  or  a  January  compote  with  a 
few  raspberries,  strawberries  or  melon  balls. 
Leave  the  berries  whole,  scoop  out  perfect 
melon  balls,  and  do  them  up  in  small  con- 
tainers with  sirup,  each  kind  separately.  Or 
try  a  melange  of  fruits  that  ripen  together. 
You  can  have  your  pie  cherries  as  tart  as  you 
please  when  you  own  a  freezer.  One  package, 
one  pie;  add  sugar  to  taste.  Peaches  and  apri- 
cots, that  turn  brown  before  you  turn  around, 
can  be  frozen  in  all 
their  pristine  beauty. 
Dip  them  first  in  boil- 
ing water  to  loosen  the 
skins,  then  cool  and 
peel  and  slice  into 
cold  citric-acid  solu- 
tion. Pack  with  a  sirup 
to  which  you've  added 
ascorbic  acid  (vita- 
min C);  or  use  a 
ready-made  mixture. 
Citric  and  ascorbic 
acids  are  white  pow- 
ders sold  at  drug- 
stores and  wherever 
freezer  supplies  are 
stocked. 


poultry,  peanut  butter  or  marmalade.  To 
keep  these  from  going  soggy,  spread  the 
bread  next  the  filling  with  butter,  margarine' 
or  peanut  butter.  And  when  it  comes  to 
frozen  sauces  and  gravies,  make  them  with 
as  little  fat  as  possible;  then  they  won't  be 
so  likely  to  separate  when  they're  reheated. 

ISole:  Some  foods  you  won't  want  to 
freeze,  for  they  aren't  good  eating  afterward. 
Among  these  are  tomatoes  cooked  or  fresh, 
potatoes  raw  or  any  way  but  French-fried, 
cooked  egg  white,  cooked  salad  dressing, 
fresh  salad  vegetables  and  greens,  and  sand- 
wich fillings  of  the  same. 

Under  normal  conditions,  most  food  can  be 
kept  fresh  in  a  freezer  nine  to  twelve  months, 
excepting  pork  (six  months),  highly  seasoned 
mixtures  like  sausage  (three  months),  and 
prepared  foods  (two  to  three  months).  In  any 
case,  don't  hoard  your  frozen  assets.  Straw- 
berries will  ripen  again  next  June,  and  there 
will  be  fryers  running  around  on  two  feet. 

THAWING  AND  COOKING 

For  meat,  the  main  recommendation  is 
to  thaw  gradually,  if  possible,  to  keep  it 
juicy.   Allow  about 
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READY-PREPARED 
FOOD 


By  Marion  IJneaivoavor 

He  loves  me,  he  loves  me  not. 

The  sky  is  fair 
And  the  sun  is  hot. 

His  eyes  are  blue  as  forget- 
me-not. 

Pinch  the  pollen  and  toss  it  up 

Into  the  wind  above  me. 
His  hair  is  bright  as  a  buttercup, 
How  long  will  he  love  me? 


Cooking  double  is 
little  trouble,  and 
what  you  don't  eat 
right  off  can  be 
stashed  away  in  the 
freezer.  For  stashing 
away,  however,  be 
sure  you  don't  cook 
your  provender  too 
long.  It  will  be  heated 
again.  And  the  faster 
you  cool  it  and  freeze  it,  the  better  it  will 
taste.  Bread  and  rolls  can  be  frozen  after  they 
are  baked  or  as  raw  dough  shaped  for  the 
pans;  but  if  they're  the  yeast  kind,  it's  sim- 
pler to  bake  them  first,  then  freeze.  Pies 
frozen  in  metal-rimmed  paper  plates  keep 
your  regular  pie  plates  in  circulation;  and 
don't  cut  vent  holes  in  their  top  crusts  till 
you're  ready  to  bake  them,  if  you  want  them 
to  turn  out  extra  fresh  and  juicy. 

Frozen  salads,  straight  from  the  refrigerator 
tray  and  into  the  freezer,  are  among  painless 
party  foods.  If  you've  added  nuts,  though, 
to  their  base  of  cream  or  cheese  or  mayon- 
naise, freeze  them  extra  fast  or  else  the  nuts 
will  soften  and  discolor  the  salad.  Tube- 
shaped  paper  containers  are  fine  for  these  be- 
cause you  can  peel  them  off  and  cut  salads 
into  round  slices.  Or  you  can  freeze  them  in 
small  paper  cups  and  then  pack  them  in 
moisture-tight  containers.  Unwrap  and  peel, 
and  you  have  molded  shapes. 

Cream  puffs  filled  with  ice  cream  are  another 
prefabricated  dessert.  Thoroughly  chilled  be- 
fore filling  and  packed  right,  they'll  keep 
fresh  for  several  weeks.  Add  a  sauce,  and 
there  you  are.  Or  why  not  freeze  the  makings 
of  a  baked  Alaska?  If  you've  hung  back  from 
attempting  this  super-de-luxe  dessert  for  fear 
the  ice  cream  would  melt  under  llie  browned 
meringue,  just  reflect  that  ice  cream  out  of 
zero  storage  will  keep  its  figure  even  as  the 
lopping  browns. 

Sandwiches,  oi)en  or  shut,  freeze  like  a 
charm,  particularly  those  made  with  cheese 
or  ground,  chop|)ed  or  sliced  meat,  fish  or 


Count  the  grains  and  throw  them 
away, 

Spring  is  adolescence. 
His  mouth  is  warm  as  a  summer 
day. 

And  time  is  of  the  essence. 
★  **★★★★★★ 


two  hours  a  pound 
at  room  temperature, 
and  four  or  five  hours 
a  pound  in  the  refrig- 
erator, the  best 
method.  But  in  an 
emergency,  you  can 
use  your  electric  fan 
for  quicker  results  if 
you  keep  the  meat  in 
its  freezer  wrapping 
to  prevent  leakage  of 
juices  and  set  it  on  a 
rack  so  that  all  sides 
thaw  equally. 

Meat  and  fish  can 
be  broiled  when 
they're  only  partly 
thawed  if  you  place 
them  far  enough  from 
the  heat  to  prevent 
their  overbrowning 
outside  while  they're 
still  raw  inside.  But 
thaw  meat  or  fish  com- 
pletely if  it  is  to  be 
crumbed  or  floured, 
else  the  coating  won't 
stick.  Frozen  roasts 
of  meat  and  poultry 
are  naturals  for  a 
range  with  an  automatic  timer.  They  can 
thaw  out  in  the  oven  before  the  heat  goes  on, 
without  danger  of  spoiling.  For  all  meat  and 
fish  and  poultry,  allow  proportionately  longer 
cooking  time  if  they're  still  partly  frozen. 

Vegetables  don't  need  thawing,  with  two 
exceptions  to  prove  the  rule — corn  on  the 
cob  and  asparagus.  Thaw  these  out,  or  else 
you'll  freeze  your  teeth  on  an  icy  cob  and  re- 
duce your  asparagus  to  a  mush.  Small  vege- 
tables, frozen  in  a  solid  cake,  can  be  rapped 
smartly  on  a  table  to  break  the  block  into 
pieces,  and  will  thus  cook  more  uniformly. 

Frozen  vegetables  cook  faster  than  fresh 
ones.  To  keep  them  from  losing  their  food 
value,  which  is  high,  cook  them  in  covered 
vessels  with  only  a  little  water,  and  let  the 
steam  do  the  work. 

Fruits  to  be  eaten  raw  are  most  delicious 
when  they're  only  partly  thawed— still  frosty. 
Left  in  the  container,  as  it  should  be,  a  pound 
of  fruit  will  thaw  sufliciently  in  the  refrig- 
erator in  six  to  eight  hours,  at  room  temijera- 
ture  in  two  to  three  hours,  and  under  cool 
running  water  in  about  half  an  hour.  You'll 
probably  eat  it  all;  but  if  you  don't,  cook  it 
briefly  in  its  own  sirup  and  store  it  in  the  re- 
frigerator. It  won't  be  g(K)d  refrozen. 

C.oitked  Foatls,  like  chicken  il  la  king, 
shrimp  Creole,  lobster  Newburg,  stew,  casse- 
role dishes  and  ciiicken  pie,  are  (juickies  for 
reheating.  Hut  don't  try  to  rush  them  too 
fast,  and  stir  them  to  heat  them  evenly. 

If  frozen  bread  is  to  be  eaten  warm,  thaw 
it  and  heat  it  in  one  fell  sw<K>p  in  the  oven. 
(Continued  tm  Page  I6'1) 
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The  Most  Sensitive  FM  Radio  Ever  Built 


ONir  ZENITH  GIVES  YOU  THIS 


/Host  SenstWe 
Per/brmance 

Superb  reception 
even  on  weak  signals. 


Because  of  high  sensifivity, 
brings  in  stations  in  fringe 
areas  others  miss. 


/\/o /fJterferencc-    /  A/oStat/c    /     Spec/a/ /tntenrta 


No  whistles,  no  over- 
lap, no  cross-talk,  no 
background  hiss. 


Even  in  the  worst 
storms.  Only  rich, 
glorious  tone. 


With  Zenith's  patented 
Power-Line  Antenna, 
just  plug  in  and  play. 


Whatever  radio  you  own  — whatever  radio  you  have 
ever  heard  — Zenith*  now  asks  you  to  hsten  to  a  new 
marvel  of  Radionic*  science. 

This  all-new  Zenith  Model  is  the  climax  of  years 
of  acknowledged  leadership  in  genuine  Zenith- 
Armstrong  FM  — that  hundreds  of  thousands  now 
know  as  true  FM  —  the  FM  radio  that  leading  FM 
stations  over  the  nation  rely  upon  to  monitor  and  test 
their  own  broadcasts  — fn//(y  tlie  FM  of  the  Experts! 

So  we  say— go  to  your  Zenith  dealer  and  compare! 
Be  prepared  to  hear  the  most  sensitive  FM  receiver 
you  have  ever  listened  to— a  genuine  Zenith-Armstrong 
receiver  at  a  sensationally  low  price. 


Over  30  Years  of  "Know-How"  in  Radionics  Exclusively 
ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION,  CHICAGO  39,  ILLINOIS  *® 
Also  Makers  of  America's  Finest  Hearing  Aids 


Look  what  you're  missing 
if  you  don't  have  an  FM  radio! 

Your  favorite  regular  network  pro- 
grams—free from  static  and  interference, 
even  in  the  worst  storms! 

*  Plus  many  network  shows  which 
crowded  AM  stations  don't  bring  you  in 
some  areas,  but  FM  stations  do! 

Special  sports  broadcasts  and  other 
events  not  carried  by  AM  stations! 

Beautiful  recordings  and  transcrip- 
tions with  static-free  tone  beauty  and 
high  fidelity  not  possible  on  AM! 
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your  hair  can  be 
and 


LOOK  FOR 


This  label  assures  you 
of  beautiful,  billowy 
white  curtains  with  a 
crisp  freshness  that  will 
last  through  damp 
weather  and  countless 
washings. 

The  Saylerized-''  pro- 
cess minimizes  lint  and 
fuzz  .  ,  .  imparts  soil 
resistance  that  assures 
less  laundering. 

This  label  appears  on 
the  curtains  of  many  of 
the  foremost  manufac- 
turers. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


(Also  on   cotton   wash  fabrics 
and  handkerchiefs) 


NYLON 


AlOCPED  Of  

...  CAN  SB  STER/L/ZEP 

Scientifically  designed!  Teether  is 
safe . . .  easy  to  grasp  , . ,  cannor  be 
swallowed;  helps  reduce  gum  dis- 
tress. Feeder  hts  baby's  hand,  spoon 
bowl— shaped  to  avoid  back-side 
spilling— IS  at  correct  angle  to 
simplify  self-feeding.  Set  comes 
in  clear-plastic  reusable  gift  box. 
If  unatatlahle  locally  ^  order  direct .  .  . 
FeJerjIToo!  Corp.,Chi:jgo45,  U.  S'.A. 


SHAT-ISFACTION! 

DESiGNBD  FOR  COMFORT  AND  COMPACT  UTILITY' 

There's  spacious  relaxation  for  you  in 
the^e  non-lipping,   body -proportioned 
ARNDT  chairs.  Sturdy.  ru?t-rc?iPtant. 
saiinized  aluminum-tube  frame 
keeps  cool  in  sun/  Rubber  feet 
prevent  marring  or  scratching  of 
L_— -V  floors.  Replaceableseatandback 

5^  made  of  durable  vat-dyed  duck 

—  —  in  choice  of  blue,  green, 

red  or  tangerine:  rein- 
forced with  white  pip- 
ing. Fold  it  when  not  in 
use.  Write  for  FREE 
catalog  and  dealer's 
name  or  order  direct. 
Only  $14.50  post- f^~^ 
paid.  /  fi?/ 

X  909-M  Trenton  5.  N. 


KOmFO-FOLD  DECK  chiiir 


^^Arndl  Melalcratt  Corp .  P  0. 


4  mmin^s  start 
^\th  (^ood  nighte- 

...and  sleep-inviting  relaxaticjn  starts  with 

the  lullaby  comfort  of  on  Ostermoor. 
Quality-built  with  the  craftsmanship  yoo 

rightly  expect  of  its  famous  name. 


iNNERSPRiNC 


OSTERMOOR 

AMERICA'S  QUALITY  MATTRESS  FOR  NEARLY  100  YEARS 

Dealers  in  Principal  Cities  — or  write  OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  Chicago  16,  III.,  or  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


(Conlinned  from  PaRC  162) 
But  unless  you  are  sure  of  your  wrappings, 
it's  well  to  remove  them,  since  some  leave  a 
telltale  flavor,  and  others  melt  at  oven  heat. 

Stirring  gravies  and  sauces  during  reheat- 
ing usually  restores  their  texture  if  they  sep- 
arate, but  if  stirring  fails,  beat  them  with  a 
rotary  beater  or  an  electric  mixer. 

WIIFN  IT^S  TIME  TO  DKFROST 

A  freezer  or  freezer  compartment  of  a  re- 
frigerator should  be  defrosted  when  the  in- 
side walls  get  coated  thick  enough  to  inter- 
fere with  its  utility — usually  every  four  to 
six  montlis.  Try  to  choose  a  time  when  your 
frozen-food  supply  is  low,  and  put  the  pack- 
ages in  the  refrigerator  if  you  have  room. 
Otherwise  wrap  them  well  in  paper  while  you 
scrape  away  the  frost,  using  a  wooden  paddle 
or  spoon  or  a  stiff  brush.  For  regular  defrost- 
ing, leave  the  current  on  and  the  freezer  will 
be  ready  for  refilling  as  soon  as  the  scraping 
chore  is  finished.  Trays  or  heavy  paper  in  the 
bottom  of  the  compartment  will  catch  the 
falling  snow;  and  a  final  pickup  with  a  damp 
cloth  or  sponge  is  in  order. 

IN  EMERGENCIES 

If  the  power  goes  off,  don't  open  your 
freezer  whatever  you  do.  Cover  it  up  with  a 
blanket.  Well-stocked,  unopened  and  blan- 
keted like  an  old  cab  horse,  it  should  keep  its 
contents  frozen  as  long  as  three  days;  though 
naturally,  if  it's  nearly  empty,  it  will  warm 
up  faster.  In  such  a  crisis,  find  out  from  your 
power  company  how  long  the  current  will  be 
off.  If  the  indications  are  for  long,  as  after  a 
blizzard  or  a  hurricane,  then  pack  your  freezer 
with  dry  ice  or  call  your  local  locker  plant  to 
find  if  it  has  room  for  your  orphans  of  the 
storm.  Some  freezer  manufacturers  issue  in- 
surance policies  to  pay  for  food  losses  due  to 
mechanical  failure.  And  you  can  buy  alarm 
systems  to  warn  you  when  your  freezer's 
temperature  is  going  up. 


SALVATIOBT  ARMY  TARE 

(Conlinned  from  Page  23) 

The  case  worker,  a  court  employee,  had 
found  Marjorie  working  in  a  Pittsburgh  hos- 
pital laundry.  Most  girls  at  Booth  Memorial 
home  are  pitifully  young.  Of  the  100,000 
unwed  mothers  registered  annually  in  this 
country,  nearly  50  per  cent  are  19  or  under. 

Earnestly  Marjorie  said,  "  I  want  my  baby 
adopted,  so  he'll  have  some  kind  of  a  chance. 
I  don't  want  him  in  juvenile  court  when  he's 
six  months  old.  I  don't  want  my  baby  to  be 
like  me."  Pressed  for  thoughts  about  her  own 
life,  she  said  only,  "I'd  like  to  be  able  to 
finish  high  school  sometime." 

This  parade  of  disillusioned  youth  is  hard 
on  even  a  social  worker  like  Major  Kimball, 
with  25  years'  experience.  "It  isn't  always 
easy  to  be  objective,"  she  says.  She  is  a  tall, 
slim  woman  with  iron-gray  hair  and  pink-and- 
whiteskin.  She  has  doelike  eyes.  Her  rimless 
glasses  are  stem,  but  they  are  the  only  thing 
about  her  that  is. 

Besides  a  decent  place  to  live  and  a  com- 
plete, modem  medical  program,  the  Booth 
Memorial  home  offers  teaching  and  guidance 
to  the  girls  who  come  there.  Major  Kimball, 
who  holds  a  master's  degree  in  social  work, 
co-operates  with  social  workers  assigned  to 
girls  by  such  agencies  as  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  Family  Welfare  Society  ahd  Chil- 
dren's Service  Bureau. 

Last  year  31  of  the  girls  decided  to  keep 
their  babies;  two  had  relatives  who  took 
charge;  there  were  12  whose  children  were 
adopted  directly  from  the  home.  Thirty-one 
sent  their  babies  to  boarding  homes— 12  later 
planning  adoption  through  social  agencies. 

The  same  night  that  Betsy's  baby  was 
born,  a  new  girl  was  brought  to  the  home  by 
her  mother.  The  girl  carried  a  small  card- 
board suitcase  which  contained  all  her  be- 
longings. The  mother's  grip  on  her  daughter's 
arm  was  strong  as  she  led  her  across  the  lawn 
where  roses  and  daffodils  bloom,  inside  and 
up  the  broad  oaken  staircase  to  the  Major's 
rwms.  There  Eva,  16,  listened  to  her  mother, 
telling  the  story  with  words  she  couldn't 
stop— spewing  from  a  bitter  mouth. 


Millions  of  beauty-wise  women  now 

USE 


SUPER.  COLOR.  i^/^SE\ 

The  rinse  that  really  blends  in  gray, 
beautifies  and  glorifies  a\\  shades 
of  hair  with  abvndan\  temporary 
COLOR. ..Color  that  looks  so  natural. 

If  your  hair  is  dull,  drab,  graying  or  dis- 
colored, try  NOREEN  Super  Color  Rinse. 
NOREEN  will  enhance  the  natural  color  ol 
your  hair  by  adding  beautiful,  glamorizing 
shades  of  gold,  bronze  red,  deeper  brown 
gold,  coppery  brown,  deep  dark  brown,  or 
lustrous  black. 

NOREEN  lusterizes  gray  hair,  takes  out  yelj 
low,  and  adds  cool  tones  of  steel  gray  oil 
smoke  gray... makes  pure  white  hair  shim 
like  platinum. 

NOREEN  amazingly  blends  in  to  the  natui  I 
al  shade  the  unwanted  gray  in  graying  hair 

We  sincerely  believe  that  NOREEN  wil 
really  do  what  you  have  always  wanted  ; 
temporary  hair  rinse  to  do... provide  genei 
ous  color  and  lustre... prevent  tangles  anc 
leave  the  hair  delightfully  fresh,  clean  anc 
manageable. 

'?'Uf'Honce*t  ^(xOuf.. .  as  a  thrilhng  but 
harmless  experiment.  NOREEN  is  so  easy 
to  rinse  in  and  wash  out.  You'll 
least  one  of  NOREEN'S 
shades  perfect  for  youi^ 
hair.  Packed  in  daint; 
capsules  for  conven) 
ient  use  at  home 
25c  and  50c  sizes 


The  patented 
adjustment 
inside  the  bia 
makes  your  own 
bust  fuller. 

•  LOW  NECKLINEt 

•  STRAPLESS 

•  REGULAR 
NECKLINE 
All  In  .  .  . 
Broadcloth  .  .S2.50 

Nylon  S3.00 

In  Tearose  and  white 

1AIS0  in  Black  Nylon 
'AA'  cup  lor  very  small  bust 
'A'  cup  lor  small  buiL 
'B'  cup  lor  averaje  bust. 
(II  you  do 
not  lill  out 
an  'A'  cup 
order  an  AA  ) 


[  Al  stirii  lyirywbiri,  w  iti  tntn.       L  | 


Si;es  30, 
32,  3<,  38 


Slyli 

 Slu  

 Mm  

City 


.  Zon«  Slot*-, 
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pristine  beauty  of  an  April 

 lard,  pink -and -white  with 

dainty  blooms,  is  exquisitely 
reproduced  in  this  newest 
Roseville  creation  .  .  .  Apple 
Blossom.  Rustic  twig  handles 
enhance  its  charm,  with  gor- 
geous fresh  colors  of  Aqua 
Blue,  Coral  and  Apple  Green 
borrowed  from  Nature  herself. 
Forty-five  lovely  shapes.  Fea- 
tured at  good  stores. 

"How  fo  Detorate 
with  Art  Pottery." 
24  pages,  illustrating  inter- 
esting pottery  settings.  En- 
close 10c  with  your  request. 
ROSEVILLE  POTTERY,  INC. 
Dept.  L-69,  Zanesville,  0. 


created  by 


New  underfoot 
Luxury 

LONGER  RUG  AND  CARPET  WEAR 

"ir  Makes  rugs  and  carpeting  look  and  feel 
deeper,  handsomer,  more  expensive. 

Sponge  rubber  resilience  built  in  for  life. 

ir  Cuts  to  fit  from  rolls,  36  or  S3  inches  wide. 
Standard  V4"  and  3/16"  thicknesses. 


Rugs  won't  creep  or  slide  with  U.  S.  Carpet 
Cushion.  It  won't  mat  or  pack.  It's  non- 
allergic,  moth-  and  vermin-proof,  free  of  dust 
and  hnt.  Installation  is  simple,  easily  taped. 

RECOMMENDED  'fOR  RADIANT  HEAT  INSTALLATIONS 


u^mon 

ONITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Mishawaka,  Indiana 


"The  shock  was  so  terrible.  I  cried  and 
cried  and  I  feel  a  million  years  old.  That  any 

daughter  of  mine   Her  baby  is  due  in 

two  months  and  she  didn't  tell  me  until  last 
week.  I  thought  she  was  getting  fat.  I  always 
made  her  go  to  church  and  I  never  let  her  out 
at  night.  How  did  I  know  she  would  start 
sneaking  out?  I  can't  understand  how  a  girl 
would  want  anything  to  do  with  men  any- 
how. Believe  me,  with  seven  kids  and  a  hus- 
band always  drinking  

"The  Children's  Aid  Society  said  to  bring 
her  here  and  they  assigned  a  case  worker. 
That  worker  is  no  good,  let  me  tell  you.  The 
very  idea — why,  that  woman  said  I  wasn't 
maybe  a  good  mother ! " 

When  Eva's  mother  left  she  did  not  kiss 
her  daughter  good-by  nor  ask  what  care 
would  be  given  her.  Eva  sat  on  the  edge  of  a 
chair,  plainly  frightened,  as  Major  Kimball 
read  the  case  worker's  report.  The  report  said 
Eva  probably  would  be  better  off  if  she  did 
not  go  home  after  her  baby's  birth.  It  added 
that  the  girl  seemed  to  want  someone  to 
adopt  her  baby,  seemed  also  to  need  spiritual 
guidance  such  as  the  Salvation  Army  offers 
through  chapel  services  and  classes  relating 
the  Bible  to  modem  living. 

Fortunately  not  all  mothers  are  like  Eva's. 
A  few  days  later  the  home  had  another  vis- 
itor. She  is  a  poor  woman  and  she  lives  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  state.  She  had  not  been 
able  to  make  the  trip  to  see  her  daughter, 
Polly,  sooner. 

Polly's  mother  talked  for  more  than  an 
hour  with  Major  Kimball,  wept  a  little.  "I 
know  now  I  wasn't  a  good  mother,"  she  ad- 
mitted. "Polly  ran  away  when  she  was  fifteen. 
We  were  wrong.  We  said  she  was  wild  and 
bad  and  we  let  the  court  send  her  to  the  State 


^  It's  a  funny  thing  about  being 
^  in  love,  that  the  moment  a  man 
begins  to  get  serious,  be  begins  to 
get  foolish.  —HELEN  ROWLAND. 


Training  School  and  then  to  a  work  home. 
We're  moving  to  the  West  Coast  soon.  I'm 
young.  If  Polly  wants  to  keep  her  baby,  in  a 
new  town  I  could  say  it  was  mine.  Or  maybe 
Polly's  too  much  a  kid  yet.  I  just  don't 
know." 

Polly  herself  doesn't  know  yet  either. 

"All  the  work  I  do  here,"  she  told  her 
mother,  "is  in  the  morning.  I  dust  four 
rooms." 

She  took  her  mother  into  the  big  kitchen, 
better  equipped  than  any  she  had  ever 
seen.  The  green-tinted  dining  hall  was  spick- 
and-span.  The  hospital  wing  impressed  her 
with  its  two  nurseries  where  there  are  six 
bassinets  for  newborn  babies  and  thirteen 
cribs  where  mothers  can  care  for  their  own 
children.  The  ward  with  seven  beds  is  antisep- 
lically  clean,  the  obstetrical  equipment  new. 
On  the  second  floor  are  eight  bedrooms  to 
which  the  girls  are  assigned,  four  to  the  room. 
In  the  basement  there  is  a  laundry  with  auto- 
matic washing  machines,  a  recreation  room, 
and  a  well-stocked  library  with  good  lights 
for  reading — more  comfort  and  convenience 
than  Polly's  mother  ever  had  sepn. 

The  father  of  Polly's  unborn  child,  a  col- 
lege student  and  son  of  the  foreman  in  the 
steel  mill  where  the  girl's  father  works,  had 
paid  the  $150  charged  for  out-of-county  resi- 
dents at  the  Booth  home.  Girls  from  Alle- 
gheny County  pay  $125,  though  the  cost  to 
the  home  for  care  and  medical  service  runs  to 
over  $500,  since  most  of  the  girls  are  there  al  • 
most  three  months. 

Polly,  showing  her  mother  about,  also  had 
a  Red  Cross  cooking  certificate  to  display. 
Every  other  Thursday  she  had  attended  a 
cooking  class  taught  by  a  local  volunteer. 
Her  baby's  layette  was  complete,  too,  paid 
for  by  the  Salvation  Army  Junior  Auxiliary. 
There  is  a  sewing  class  each  Thursday  at  the 
Booth  home,  taught  by  four  local  women,  and 
knitting  and  crocheting  classes  on  Fridays, 
taught  by  a  Salvation  Army  officer,  assisted 
also  by  local  women. 

Polly  had  gifts  for  her  mother.  In  the  Sat- 
urday-night ceramics  class  she  had  made  a 
brightly  tinted  ash  tray  and  a  pair  of  match- 


up  in 
the  air  about 
color  schemes? 


Learn  the  down-to-earth  facts  in  "Colorama,"  the  color-idea 
book  by  Clara  Dudley,  Alexander  Smith's  color-consultant. 
For  your  copy,  send  25^  to  Clara  Dudley,  Alexander  Smith  & 
Sons  Carpet  Co.,  Dept.  LH-7,  285  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  16. 

Alexander  Smith 


FLOOR-PLAN  RUGS 


BROADLOOM  CARPETS 


HOW  10 


KATHLEEN  WHITE. 

nterior  Decorating  Consultant  to 
Harvard  of  Cleveland,  offers  scores 
of  bright  ideas  in  a  new  20  page 
illustrated  booklet.  It's  "Decorating 
Magic" — when  you  use  the  all-metal  adjustable  .  .  . 

HARVARD  FRAMES  for 

HOLLYWOOD  BEDS 

Outstanding  features  include  recessed  legs,  snug  fit 
and  casters.  For  use  with  or  without  a  headboard. 
Fits  any  coil  or  box  spring.  Any  size  available  for 
HOLLYWOOD  BEDS. 

SEND  10c  IN  COIN  FOR  YOUR 
COPY  OF  "DECORATING  MAGIC" 


''''  'PReAM  i^OM  C0M6 IRUE  f 


OF  CLEVELAND 
6201  WOODLAND    DEPT.  9   CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


At  Your  Furniture  or 
Department  Store 


LONG  ^^^^^^ 


over 


T  09' 


Call  us  for  quick,  safe 
moving  fo  any  port  of 
the  nation.  Trained  per- 
sonnel. Modern  vans!  Get 
our  estimate  on  packing, 
moving  and  storage. 


NorfA  kmerkan 

VAN  LINES,  Inc. 

General  Officei:    FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


RESET 
LOOSE 

HANDLESvvt/, 


EASY!  No  skill  required. 
Handles  like  putty 
I        ...  and  hardens 
into  wood. 


Form  0  D> 
•CAN  OP 

•  JUICER  . 

*  NUT  CRAC 

DAZEY 

»,ZEY  CHAIN  of  kitchen  produclj 
ENER  •  KNIFE  SHARPENER 
ICE  CRUSHER  •  BLEND-R-MIX 
<ER  '   FAMOUS  DAZEY  CHURNS 

DUEY  CORPORATION  ST. 

LOUIS  7,  MISSOURI 
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•  .  and  all 
year  'round 


inK  candlesticks.  The  instructor  is  ceramics 
supervisor  for  the  department  store  from 
which  tile  home  buys  the  special  clay. 

Polly's  health  is  better  than  it  has  ever 
been.  Once  a  week  there  is  a  clinic  at  the 
Rome,  with  a  volunteer  obstetrician  on  hand. 
A  volunteer  general  practitioner  is  available 
on  call.  Girls  are  advised  on  nutrition  and 
their  progress  is  carefully  checked.  A  volun- 
teer pediatrician  will  care  for  Polly's  baby 
after  its  birth.  The  girl  has  two  new  fillings  in 
her  teeth,  done  in  the  office  of  a  local  dentist, 
also  a  volunteer. 

Last  year  the  Army's  Junior  Auxiliary  do- 
nated a  movie  projector  and  now  the  girls  see 
sound  films  at  least  once  a  week.  Interested 
friends  and  a  radio  com- 
pany gave  a  television  set  ■■■■■■■! 
which  stands  in  the  dining 
room.  A  lawyer's  secretary 
contributes  her  Saturday 
afternoons,  sometimes 
brings    refreshments  for 
the  girls,  often  takes  two  ^^^^^^^^^ 
or  three  to  the  main  sec- 
tion  of  Pittsburgh  to  shop 
or  see  a  show.  Every  month  there  is  a  birth- 
day party  with  refreshments,  and  a  commu- 
nity group  gives  a  party  once  a  month  too. 

At  least  one  evening  a  week  Major  Kim- 
ball speaks  to  a  church  group  or  community 
club.  She  interprets  the  work  of  the  home, 
tells  stories  of  the  girls  but  never  their  names, 
for  only  the  major  and  the  bookkeeper  ever 
know  these.  "Such  talks  are  a  good  way  to 
inform  the  public  of  our  work,"  the  major 
claims.  "Afterward  people  often  come  to  me 
and  offer  to  give  garments  or  volunteer  their 
services.  Some  want  to  give  money.  But  the 
main  thing  is  to  make  people  understand 
that  a  girl  needs  a  chance  to  readjust  and  to 
acquire  a  feeling  of  security.  This  under- 
standing is  essential  if  she  is  to  be  a  useful 
member  of  society." 

Last  year  the  operating  expenses  of  Booth 
Memorial  home  totaled  $39,995.10  and  the 
girls  paid  only  $10,377.2L  There  were  some 
who  could  afford  nothing  at  all.  The  Salva- 
tion Army  in  Pittsburgh  provided  $30,462.35 
from  its  independent  city-wide  fund  drive. 


^  It  is  always  annoying  to 
^  «liscover  that  other  people 
are  quite  as  superior  to  you  as 
you  are  superior  to  them. 

—ELLEN  T.  FOWLER. 


There  were  trust  funds  available  from  re- 
gional headquarters  in  New  York  for  capital 
expenditures.  There  were  gifts  of  clothing 
and  food  amounting  to  almost  $7(X1 

Major  Kimball  and  four  of  her  staff  are  Sal- 
vation Army  officers  and.  as  such,  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  their  work.  The  major  re- 
ceives only  $976.50  a  year.  Altogether,  the 
staff  salaries  total  $4,569.50. 

Her  biggest  job,  the  major  feels,  is  helping 
the  girls  to  come  to  the  right  decision  about 
their  futures.  That  is  why  she  does  not  permit 
a  person  or  an  agency  tojjersuade  a  girl  to 
sign  adoption  papers  until  after  she  has  seen 
her  child  and  decided  there  is  no  way  for  her 
to  keep  him  properly.  At  the  Booth  home 
when  a  girl  wants  to  keep 
■■I^IBIH  her  child  the  major  and 
her  staff  do  everything  to 
make  this  possible. 

Late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  Polly's  mother 
visited  the  home,  Ann, 
^^^^^^^^  who  is  22,  came  to  say 
^^^^^^^^  good-by.  She  was  taking 
her  baby,  a  fine  boy,  to 
a  boarding  home.  She  would  arrange  later 
to  keep  him  with  her.  Her  parents,  Missis- 
sippi farmers,  didn't  know  she  had  the  baby. 
Now  she  was  leaving,  going  back  to  the  home 
where  she  had  been  employed  as  a  maid 
before  her  pregnancy. 

The  major  told  Ann  something  all  girls 
hear  when  they  leave.  "Come  back  and  see 
us  any  time  you  feel  we  can  help  you.  I  think 
you  know  by  now  we're  your  friends." 

The  two  women  walked  down  the  long  cor- 
ridor as  girls  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  big 
staircase,  smiling,  wishing  Ann  luck.  At  the 
door  she  turned,  her  baby  in  her  arms, 
bundled  up  in  a  blue  shawl  his  mother  had 
knit. 

"Major,  I'm  afraid,"  she  said. 

"It's  going  to  be  all  right."  The  major's 
voice  was  reassuring.  "I  know  it  is.  You  call 
us  if  there's  anything  going  wrong." 

Ann  stepped  into  a  car  where  a  woman 
friend  waited,  and  waved  through  the  win- 
dow before  she  started  the  ride  back  down  the 
hill,  back  into  the  world  again.     the  end 


Other  Views,  Sizes  and  Prices  of  VotJue  Patterns  on  Pafjes  511,  5fK 

Vogue  Design  No.  6792.  One-piece  dress;  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  Size  16  (34)  requires  AH  yards 
of  35-inch  material.  60^!. 

Vogue  Design  No.  6778.  "Easy-to-Make"  suit-dress;  12  to  20,  30  to  40.  Size  16  (34)  requires 
4Js  yards  of  35-inch  material.  75^. 

Junior  Vogue  Design  No.  3286.  One-piece  dress  (slip  or  camisole  included  in  the  pattern); 
9  to  15,  29)4  to  33.  Size  13  (31J4)  requires  5 yards  of  35-inch  material,  H  yards  of  35- 
inch  material  for  camisole,  and  14  yards  of  35-inch  material  for  collar.  75ff. 

Vogue  Design  No.  6781.  "Easy-to-Make"  one-piece  dress;  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  Size  16 
(34)  requires  4}^  yards  of  35-inch  material,  and  \H  yards  of  35-inch  material  for  collar 
and  cuffs.  60^. 

Vogue  Design  No.  9334.  (To  match  dress  No.  6781)  Gloves,  mitts  and  mittens;  6  to  74.  35ji. 
Vogue  Design  No.  S-4988.  One-piece  dress  and  jacket;  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  Size  16  (34)  re- 

quires2>^  yards  of  35-inch  material  for  jacket,  Bayards  of  35-inch  material  fordress.  $1.00. 
Vogue  Design  No.  6767.  One-piece  dress;  12  to  20,  30  to  40.  Size  16  (34)  requires  4V8  yards 

of  35-inch  material.  60^. 
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SG4(/7y/e£sr...  the  /mrmESs  bu/  of  wa  yai^/ 

j^^AN/(^f  M'r/iN/sHr/ 


Here's  a  good  way  to  check  up  on  mattress  values, 
even  before  you  put  your  money  down ! 

Ask  a  Beautyrest  owner.  There're  probably  several 
among  your  friends.  You'll  discover  why  it's  America's 
favorite  mattress — the  best  value  at  any  price ! 


Real  luxury  rest  for  only  13^/  a  night.  Figure  it  out. 
$59.50  is  the  price.  And  Beautyrest  is  guaranteed  for 
10  years.  That  comes  out  to  only  1}^^  a  night! 

Get  this  great  mattress  value  •  .  .  start  enjoying 
Beautyrest  luxury  tonight  I 


T.  Glass-of-water  test  proves  Beautyrest 
is  unique— Beautyrest  is  better !  See  how  each 
of  its  837  coil  springs  is  individually  pock- 
eted. Springs  act  on  their  ovfn— springs  can't 
force  each  other  down!  Result:  Just  pure 
comfort ! 


2.  Here's  the  big  difference  between 
Beautyrest  comfort  construction  and  "ordi- 
nary" mattress  construction.  "Ordinary" 
mattress  springs  are  lied  together,  pull  each 
other  down,  cause  sag!  But  Beautyrest 
springs  are  not  tied  together — cant  sag. 


3.  Twice  as  durable  as  the  next  best  mat- 
tress tested  ill  I'nited  States  Testing  Co. 
Laboratories.  In  "torture"  test  above,  a  ilT)- 
Ib.  roller  pounds  and  squashes  Beautyrest 
740,744!  more  times  than  any  other  mattress 
tested ! 


P.S.  Edges  stay  firm  for  the  life  of  the  mattress!  Pre-built  border  and  no-sag  edges  protect 
smartly  tailored  looks  of  your  Beautyrest.  Coils  are  built  in  to  border's  edge,  giving  you 
mid-mattress  comfort  right  out  to  the  edges.  8  ventilators  keep  it  fresh  and  clean  inside! 


Simmons  Interviews 
a  Twelve-year  Beautyrest  Owner! 

Twelve  years  ago,  Mrs.  Clair  Yates  of  Glen 
Ridge,  N.  J.  bought  a  Beautyrest.  We  wanted 
to  find  out  how  Beautyrest  stands  up  in  ac- 
tual use  after  twelve  years.  So  we  asked  Mrs. 
Yates. 

SIMMONS:  We  guaranteed  you  years  and 
,\i'ais  of  luxury  rest  with  j'our  Beautyrest. 
Did  Beuutyrcst  fully  hve  up  to  the  promise? 

MRS.  YATES:  My  Beautyrest  is  still  as  com- 
forlahle  as  the  first  day  I  bought  it! 

SIMMONS:  Did  Beaiityrest  pre-built  borders 
and  no-sag  edges  hold  up  all  the.se  years? 

MRS.  YATES:  Well,  just  look  at  my  Beautyrest. 
Not  a  sag  or  lump  (Uii/ivhere! 

SIMMONS:  How  often  do  you  have  to  turn 
your  Beautyrest? 

MRS.  YATES:  Only  occasionally.  Three  or  four 
times  a  year  at  most! 

SIMMONS:  Would  you  recommend  Beautyrest 
to  your  friends? 

MRS.  YATES:  I  /(aiv— often !  In  my  opinion, 
Beautyrest  is  the  best  matlre.ss  you  can  buy! 

From  us  to  you:  Start  your  first  ten  years  of 
Beautyrest  luxury  rest  soon. 


Or?/^  SIMMONS  makes  BEAUTYflESf 


ALSO  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  SIMMONS  — the  greatest  name  in  bedding:  Hide-A-Bed  — the  sofa  that  doubles  as  an  "extra  bedroom."  Electronic  Blanket  — a  new  defense  against  colds. 
Deepsleep  maHress  — a  fine  Simmons  mattress  at  a  lower  price.  Babybeauly  crib  mattress  — made  to  doctors'  specifications.  Ace  Spring  — the  modern  spring  for  the  modern  mattress. 


*TRADE-MABK    REG.    U     S.    PAT.    OFF.        COPR.     1949    BY    SIMMONS    CO..    MDSE.    MART.    CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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AMERICAN  BEAUTY... 

Summer  Wardrobe 


lop  I  -  Km; I'  ll  1 II. 1)'. II.    1  i. '->•):  the  skirt  ra\oii  lim-ii.  :•'<'>.' >  >.  \'>\  I  uni  Oum. 


Navy-blue  organza,  bordered  \s-'i\.\\  pique,  for  dancing.  S49.95. 


BY  AXX  HAGERTY 

BARBARA  T.\NNER,  twenty-one-year-old  Journal  Cover  Girl 
from  Lansing,  Michigan,  is  the  first  of  our  Undiscovered 
American  Beauty  series,  and  is  featured  on  this  month's  cover.  Just 
out  of  Michigan  State  College,  she's  going  to  take  time  off  to  play 
and  live  with  her  family  this  summer.  Dates  with  her  best  beau, 
Bob,  ■will  top  her  list  of  social  events:  they'll  go  outdoor  dancing  at 
Eastwood  Gardens,  drive  to  Leamington,  Canada,  from  time  to 
time,  to  spend  the  day  and  swim.  As  with  any  prettv  girl  in  any 
.\merican  town  or  city  block,  pretty  clothes  are  important  in  her 
life.  The  wardrobe  on  this  page  fills  her  needs,  costs  around  $105.  It 
includes  an  organza  evening  dress,  cotton  skirts  and  tops  for  week- 
end changes,  a  crisp  cotton  suit  for  town  and  church  on  Sunday. 


,  ^^ODORANT 
''^l^  THIS  Am. 

^HICH  STOPS 
P£«SP/RAT/OM_ 

Pl^^VENTS  ODOR 


f 


5? 


59(5-43^ 
25(*  and  ?0<5 


Fresh 

CREAM  DEODORANT 
STOPS  PERSPIRATION 


try  the  test  below 

Have  you  ever  wondered  if  you  are  as  lovely  as  you  could  be— are  you  completely  sure  of  your  charm? 
Your  deodorant  can  be  the  difference  ...  and  you  will  never  know  how  lovely  you  can  be  until  you 
use  Fresh. 

Fresh  is  so  completely  effective,  yet  so  easy  and  pleasant  to  use  . .  .  Different  from  any  deodorant 
you  have  ever  tried.  Prove  this  to  yourself  with  the  free  jar  of  creamy,  smooth  Fresh  we  will  send  you. 
Test  it.  Write  to  Fresh.  Chrvsler  Building.  New  York,  for  vnur  free  iar. 
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June,  19' 


3.05  to   5.9.5  lwcs3lo  101 
:infJ  many  other  nfyleg 
at  your  fuvorilv  alore 


MEET  A  QI  AKER  FAMILY 

(Continued  from  Page  146) 


from  an  inner  "conviction"  in  the  person 
who  wishes  to  join.  With  the  Hunts,  this 
process  took  time. 

"It  wasn't  a  case  of  'Bang!  Hallelujah! 
I'm  converted,' "  says  Mary.  "  It  was  a  very 
gradual  thing."  And  John  explains,  "We 
didn't  change  all  of  a  sudden  and  become 
Friends.  But  we  found  in  the  Friends  and 
their  way  of  life  what  we  had  been  search- 
ing for  for  a  long,  long  time." 

Even  after  the  Hunts  were  "convinced," 
the  actual  joining  was  not  easy.  John  chuckles 
a  little  when  he  recalls  the  difficulties  they 
encountered. 

"Friends  are  funny  that  way,"  he  says. 
"They  are  warm  and  kind,  but  they  don't 
just  say  'Come  on  in '  to  anyone.  They  want 
to  be  sure  it  isn't  just  a  whim,  or  sudden  im- 
pulse. The  first  persons  we  mentioned  our 
feelings  to  were  Douglas  and  Dorothy  Steere, 
who  were  close  friends  of  ours.  Douglas  made 
clear  what  we  would  have  to  go  through,  and 
we  were  scared.  In  fact,  it  took  us  two  years 
to  get  up  our  courage  and  ask  for  admission." 

What  the  Hunts  did  (and  this  applies  to 
all  convinced  Quakers)  was  to  write  a  letter 
setting  forth  their  reasons  for  wishing  to 
join.  The  letter  was  read  in  the  Monthly 
Meeting  to  which  it  was  addressed,  and  dis- 
cussed by  everyone  present.  Then  a  commit- 
tee (one  man  and  one  woman)  was  appointed 
to  call  on  the  Hunts,  and  test  their  sincerity 
in  a  face-to-face  talk.  They  reported  back  to 
the  Meeting,  and  the  Hunts  were  then  for- 
mally admitted.  This  procedure  took  about 
two  months.  Although  they  took  so  long  to 
write  it,  the  Hunts'  letter  of  application  was 
short  and  simple : 

"Dear  Friends:  For  many  months  Mary 
and  I  have  been  sure  that  we  would  like  to  be 
numbered  as  one  of  the  family  of  Friends. 
We  have  been  hesitant  only  because  we  were 
not  sure  that  we  could  live  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  such  a  membership.  Of  this  we  are 


still  not  sure,  but  would  like  to  join  you  a 
honest  seekers  after  'the  way.' 

"Of  these  things  we  are  convinced: 

"That  the  worship  in  silence  is  far  mor 
enriching  than  the  traditional  forms  of  liturg 
to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 

"That  the  application  of  practical  Chris 
tian  service  in  local  and  world  communitiej 
through  the  Friends  Servfce  Committee  is  ar 
indication  of  a  living  religion. 

"That  no  Christian  organization  is  full 
worthy  of  the  name  unless,  like  the  Friends 
they  apply  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  a  con 
Crete  way  to  the  everyday  business  of  livinf 
in  the  home,  in  business,  in  education  and  a 
play. 

"That  war,  under  any  circumstances,  is  ai 
unnecessary  blight  in  the  life  of  the  human 
race  and  that  we  will  not  voluntarily  support! 
it  in  any  way. 

"Because  of  these  convictions  we  would 
like  to  be  admitted  to  the  Society  with  the 
hope  that  we  may  grow  in  worthiness  of  its 
principles.  In  sincerity, 

"John  L.  Hunt.  Mary  Lea  Hunt." 

Quakers  have  no  formal  creed  or  dogma; 
they  hold,  as  one  authority  has  said,  "that 
all  written  records  are  subordinate  to  the  di- 
rect revelation  of  Ggd  to  every  seeking  soul." 
But  they  do  have  a  traditional  body  of  beliefs 
which  they  call  "testimonies."  One  of  these 
is  the  well-known  "peace  testimony," 
which  has  led  most  Quakers  to  pacifism,  and 
a  refusal  to  bear  arms  in  either  peace  or  war. 
Even  this  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to ;  there  were 
individual  Quakers  who  fought  in  the  recent 
war,  and  in  every  American  war.  The  famous 
Marine  Corps  general,  Smedley  Darlington 
Butler,  was  a  Chester  County  Quaker  who 
grew  up  not  far  from  where  the  Hunts  live. 
This  is  a  problem  which  is  left  to  each  mem- 
ber's conscience,  and  if  a  Quaker  decides  to 
serve  his  country  by  fighting,  he  is  rarely  dis- 
ciplined or  expelled  from  the  Society. 


UNITIiD  STATKS  RUBBER  COMPA 

R  (>  C  K  E  y  K  I,  I.  K  H       r  F.  N  T  K  H  ,      N  K  W       V  <J  K  K 

Servinf}  /  hroufjli  Science 


THE  SUITORS  MSIT 


By  TER  BORCH 


THE  easel  picture,  the  kind  of  pic- 
ture we  are  accustomed  to  hang 
in  our  homes,  flourished  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  especially  in  Protes- 
tant Holland.  Here  a  new  secular  style 
replaced  the  timeless  dramas  of  Chris- 
tian art,  which  had  occupied  painters 
in  the  past;  and,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  end  of  the  Classical  world,  momen- 
tary glimpses  of  everyday  life  became 
the  fashion. 

Of  such  genre  pieces.  The  Siiitor^s 
Visit  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  by 
the  Dutch  painter  Gerard  Ter  Borch 
(1617-1681)  is  typical.  We  watch,  as 
through  an  open  window,  the  suitor  in 
all  his  finery  forever  approaching  his 
pensive  fiancee,  while  her  father  from 
behind  looks  on  appraisingly,  and  her 
sister  or  friend  with  self-conscious  con- 
centration strums  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment known  as  a  theorbo.  As  some- 
times happens  in  the  movies,  the  film 
strip  seems  to  have  caught,  the  actors 
suddenly  to  have  become  immobile. 
Everyone,  even  the  dog,  questions  the 
future,  which  cannot  begin  while  the 
<-n<'lianled  slillnesH  lasts.  Here  is  a  dif- 
fcrcnl  kin<l  of  tinielessness,  one  <le- 
hcrihcd  iiv  (ioellie  wlicfi  he  said  to 
Erkennann,  "I'ivery  situation — nay, 
every  mom(-nl — is  of  infinile  worth; 
for  it  is  the  represenlalive  of  a  whole 
elernily." 

'I  bis  new  searrb  in  puinling  for  the 
permuneiit  in  llie  epbemerul  led  to  a 
more  reulislic  IruiiHcripl ion  of  appear- 


ance.  Consequently  the  best  painters 
in  Holland,  with  the  exception  of  Rem- 
brandt, were  in  varying  degrees  scien- 
tific investigators  of  the  image  which 
the  eye  conveys  to  the  mind.  It  is  sig- 
nificant in  this  connection  that  the 
Dutch  are  also  credited  with  the  prac- 
tical discovery  of  both  the  compound 
microscope  and  the  telescope,  one 
about  1590  and  the  other  about  1608. 

The  visual  field — a  glimpse,  for  ex- 
ample, of  figures  in  a  room — is  seen  as 
areas  of  color  which  are  lit  up  or  dark- 
ened according  to  the  source  and  inten- 
sity of  the  illumination.  The  achieve- 
ment of  a  realistic  impression  in  a 
painting  necessitates,  therefore,  an  in- 
finitely difficultadjnstment  of  tone  and 
value.  In  the  present  picture  the  fig- 
uresof  the  suitor,  the  friend  and  the  fa- 
ther are  mutually  consistent,  hut  the 
figure  of  the  fiancee  is  out  of  key.  The 
high  lights  on  her  white  dress  and  sal- 
mon bodice  are  too  bright  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  apparent  illumination  of 
the  room.  This  overemphasis  on  cer- 
tain passages,  especially  of  white  silk, 
repeatedly  upsets  the  balance  of  Ter 
Borch's  colors.  Yet  paradoxically  bis 
fame  rests  on  this  llau  in  the  actuality 
of  his  scenes,  for  the  popularity  of  bis 
canvases  is  due  largely  to  his  handling 
of  HUtin,  to  his  rendering  of  texture 
which,  skillful  as  it  is,  at  the  same 
time  affeclH  tlx;  reality  of  his  paintings. 

— Jolf^  Wai.kkk, 
Chief  Curator,  Nulinnnl  (^ii/Zcry  oj  Art. 
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The  ONLY  sure 

POSITIVE 
MdPROOF 

method  used  for  years 
by  big  mills- Now  sold 
for  home  use! 


You  can  be  absolutely  sure 
moths  will  never  eat  your  woolen 
clothes  if  you  just  spray  them  for  a 
few  minutes  with  larvex.  One  easy 
spraying  with  magic  larvex  moth- 
proofs woolens  for  a  whole  year. 

LARVEX  is  the  ONLY  SURE  moth- 
proofing method  used  for  years  by 
big  woolen  mills  and  now  sold  for 
home  use.  larvex  actually  moth- 
proofs the  cloth  Jtself.  Moths  will 
commit  suicide  by  starvation  rather 
than  eat  anything  treated  with 
LARVEX.  Non-inflammable.  Stainless. 
Odorless — no  moth  ball,  camphor 
or  cedar  odors.  Just  spray  garments 
with  LARVEX  and  hang  them  in  their 
usual  place  ready  for  immediate  wear. 
And  spray  your  rugs  and  sofas,  too. 


/fiexpi 


^€ffSt¥€,  It  costs  no  mote 
to  make  a  suit  ot  coat  mothptoof 
■with  LARVEX  than  it  does  to  get  it 
dry  cleaned.  Only  T)^  a  pint. 
$1.19  a  quart. 

fev/  min- 
utes' spraying  with 
LARVEX  mothproofs 
for  a  whole  year. 


  ALL  DRUG,  DEPARTMENT 

AND  HOUSEFURNISHINGS  STORES 


LARVEX 

largest  Se//inq/HofAproofer 


The  Hunts,  however,  are  eonvinced  paci- 
fists, and  John  came  close  to  going  to  a 
conscientious-objectors'  camp  in  the  last  part 
of  World  War  II.  He  was  called  by  his  draft 
board,  but  was  excused  on  the  grounds  of 
dependents  and  his  teaching  job. 

To  any  outsider,  the  "worship  in  silence" 
is  probably  the  most  striking  feature  of 
Quakerism.  Quaker  meetings  such  as  the 
Hunts  attend  have  no  presiding  ministers 
or  elders — the  whole  congregation  sits  to- 
gether in  silence  until  some  member  feels 
called  upon  to  speak.  No  one  talks  for  more 
than  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  silences  be- 
tween are  always  longer  than  the  speeches. 
Remarks  are  never  prepared  in  advance, 
there  is  no  attempt  at  discussion  or  debate, 
and  voices  are  never  raised  above  a  quiet 
conversational  level.  Any  deliberate  efforts 
at  oratory  are  frowned  upon  as  bad  taste, 
and  probably  insincere.  During  an  hour- 
long  Sunday  meeting  the  average  number  of 
persons  who  speak  is  four  or  five,  and  ten  is 
considered  almost  too  many. 

"Some  of  our  best  meetings,"  says  John, 
"come  when  no  one  speaks  at  all." 

For  Quakers,  the  "worship  in  silence "  is  a 
mystical  and  profoundly  inspiring  experience. 


How  the  Hunts 
Spend  Their  Money 

(monthly  average) 

Payments  on 

mortgage  and  loans  .  .  $148.00 

Food   5().00 

Taxes  and  insurance    .  .  32.00 

Car  upkeep   30.00 

Fee<I  for  animals  ....  20.00 
Electricity  and  gas    .  .  .  10.00 

Phone   7.00 

Papers    3.12 

Rent  on  frozen-food  locker  2.00 
Saved  for 

miscellaneous  expenses  7.5.00 
$377.12 

John's  income  from  teaching,  farm- 
ing and  extra  jobs  on  the  side  averages 
about  S375  a  month.  The  S75  which 
they  attempt  to  save  must  cover  all 
vearly  clothing  and  medical  expenses, 
heating  and  recreation  and  tithe  to 
the  Birmingham  Meeting,  which  is 
based  on  w  hat  they  can  afford  lo  pay. 


One  Quaker  writer  has  expressed  it  thus:  "In 
the  Quaker  practice  of  group  worship  on  the 
basis  of  silence  come  special  times  when  an 
electric  hush  and  solemnity  and  depth  of 
power  steals  over  the  worshipers.  A  blanket 
of  divine  covering  comes  over  the  room,  and 
a  quickening  Presence  pervades  us,  breaking 
down  some  part  of  the  special  privacy  and 
isolation  of  our  individual  lives  and  blending 
our  spirits  with  a  super-individual  Life 
and  Power — an  objective,  dynamic  Presence 
which  enfolds  us  all,  nourishes  our  souls, 
speaks  glad,  unutterable  comfort  within  us. 
and  quickens  in  us  depths  that  had  before 
been  slumbering.  .  .  ." 

Among  the  Friends  of  two  and  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  other  effects  were  sometimes 
noted.  These  early  enthusiasts  were  accus- 
tomed to  shiver  and  shake  so  violently  that 
they  were  nicknamed  "Quakers"  in  derision. 
Such  things  don't  happen  now. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  attended  a  Sunday- 
morning  meeting  with  the  Hunts  and  their 
four  children:  Patricia  (Patsy),  14;  Tommy, 
8;  Marjorie  (Margy),  4;  and  John  Legus,  Jr. 
(Liggy),  2.  About  forty  other  Friends  were 
present.  They  sat  in  rows  of  ancient  wooden 
benches  which  had  been  fitted  recently  with 
comfortable  dark  red  seat  pads.  Warm  sun- 
light streamed  through  the  windows  of  the 
old  meetinghouse,  which  was  used  during  the 
Battle  of  Brandy  wine  in  1777  for  a  typical 
Quaker  purpose — as  a  hospital  for  both  Brit- 
ish and  American  soldiers. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  meeting  began  with 
everyone  bowing  his  head  in  unspoken  prayer. 
After  a  moment  or  two  heads  were  lifted,  and 


Yours  Luxuriously. •• 

That's  the  story  of  a  summer  with  marvelous 
Martex  Beach  Sheets.  They're  big  (.36x68  inches), 
bright  and  beautiful .  . .  absorbent,  yet  dry  out  quickly. 
Get  one  for  each  member  of  your  family.  And  make  sure 
you  have  plenty  of  regular-size  Martex  towels  for 
extra  summer  demands.  At  better  stores  everywhere. 


Beach  Sheet  Gay  stripes 
on  white  or  sunlight 
background. 
About  $3.50 
White  bath  towel  with 
smart  colored 
borders. 
About  $L00 
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A  few  blows  of  the  hammer  and  these 
laundryproof  fasteners  are  on  to 
stay!  Professional  attaching  tool 
included  —  they're  the  same  DOT 
Snappers  used  on  fine  ready-made 
clothes.  No  buttonholes  to  make, 
no  buttons  to  pop  off.  Quick  and 
easy  for  small  fingers  to  fasten. 
At  your  favorite  notions  counter. 
John  Dritz  &  Sons,  Dept.  LHJ-6, 
1115  Broadway, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Ask  to  see  Pearl  Dot  Snappers 
for  blouses  and  sportswear 


DOT  SNAPPERS  KIT 


$^00 


a  box 
Refills  25c 


-  !  Send  stamped  addressed 
iVi  I    envelope  for  free  book- 
•  V*^  I  let,  "Dritz  Tips  for  Home 
Sewers" 


ANOTHER     DOT     PRODUCT     OF    UNITED-CARR     FASTENER  CORP. 


Those  MB  MYS 
CAS  BY  GOOD  DAYS 


HCLIEVES  FUNCTIONAL 

PERIODIC  PAIN 

CRAMPSHBADACHE  -"BLUBS" 

MOTHCRS :  24-page  book,"  Wliot  Women  Wont 
to  Know",  explains  menstruotion.  Sent  Free  in 
ploin  wrapper.  Write:  Room  2603,  Dept.K-69, 
1450  Broadway,  New  York  18,  M,  Y. 


SO  stiong! 


SITROUX  TISSUES 
soft . . . 
absorbent 

MOW  FINER  THAH  EVER 


. . . say 
Sn-TRUE 


the  "worship  in  silence"  began.  At  lengthy 
intervals  members  rose  to  speak.  One  man 
recalled  the  Quaker  "peace  testimony," 
and  suggested  that  Friends  should  think 
about  world  government  as  a  means  to  that 
•'li,  Another  told  of  a  luncheon  meeting 
the  Rotary  Club  in  near-by  West 
Chester  had  held  recently  in  a  Negro  com- 
munity center,  "An  ancient  testimony  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  is  for  tolerance  and  under- 
standing in  race  relations,"  he  said.  "I  feel 
that  in  this  event  we  have  made  one  little 
step  forward,  out  of  darkness  into  light." 

Then  a  sunburned  young  farmer  stood  up. 
"Some  of  us  have  wondered  if  there  is  as 
much  of  God's  light  to  lead  us  as  there  was  in 
the  times  of  older  Friends,"  he  said.  "The 
other  day  I  thought  I  found>an  answer  to 
that  question  in  the  comer  of  my  barn.  Two 
rays  of  light  were  coming  through  the  win- 
dow and  striking  against  the  whitewashed 
wall.  They  were  reflected  back  with  great 
brilliance;  I  stepped  over  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  could  trace  them  all  the  way  back 
to  the  sun.  There  were  many  other  rays  which 
came  through  the  window  and  reached  only 
the  dark  part  of  the  wall;  they  disappeared  in 
darkness.  Perhaps  that  is  an  answer — in  too 
many  cases  today  our  surfaces  are  dull  and 
don't  reflect  the  light.  It  is  up  to  us  to  keep 
our  surfaces  polished  and  clear,  and  reflect 
God's  light  as  always." 

He  sat  down  and  rested  his  chin  in  his 
hand;  a  few  minutes  later  a  village  doctor 
rose  beside  him.  "The  rays  of  light  which 
George  spoke  of  are  a  three-way  arrange- 
ment," he  said.  "The  light  flows  from  its 
source,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
is  reflected  by  us.  But  where  is  it  reflected? 
Into  someone  else's  life?  It  takes  courage  to 
make  these  steps  in  better  race  relations  and 
world  federation,  that  have  been  spoken  of. 
There  are  so  many  ways  of  spreading 
God's  light — if  we  are  sensitive  reflectors." 

This  concept  of  "spreading  the  light"  is 
something  that  Quakers  in  general  conscien- 
tiously try  to  live  up  to.  Though  compara- 
tively few  (there  are  only  about  115,000 
Quakers  in  the  U.  S.),  their  influence  in  edu- 
cation, social  work,  charity  and  international 
understanding  is  great.  Through  their  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee  they  carry 
on  world-wide  relief  and  rehabilitation  work 
with  strict  fairness  to  all  nationalities.  The 
Co-operative  for  American  Remittances  to 
Europe  (CARE),  which  has  sent  millions  of 
food  and  clothing  parcels  abroad  since  the 
war,  is  based  on  Quaker  methods,  and  is  di- 
rected by  a  Quaker,  Paul  Comly  French. 
Another  Quaker,  Dr.  Philip  C.  Jessup,  is  a 
U.  S.  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Both  Feet  in  the  Soil 

For  many  Americans  the  word  "Quaker" 
instantly  brings  up  the  traditional  picture  of 
a  portly  William  Penn,  wearing  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  long  gray  clothes  and  a  de- 
cidedly sober  expression.  Present-day  Quak- 
ers do  not  look  or  dress  like  this,  and  John 
Hunt  is  a  typical  sample.  He  is  an  athletic, 
light-footed  man  of  42,  with  a  deep  vertical 
dimple  in  his  square-cut  chin,  ruddy  cheeks 
and  sparkling  dark  eyes.  At  school,  where  his 
pupils  call  him  "Master  John,"  he  wears 
snappy  bow  ties  and  sports  jackets,  with  a 
pipe  tucked  in  one  of  the  pockets;  around 
home  he  is  most  often  seen  in  a  pair  of  dilapi- 
dated dungarees.  He  says  somewhat  shame- 
facedly that  he  enjoys  the  hardest  and  dirti- 
est kinds  of  farm  work.  "  I  love  to  clean  the 
barnyard,"  he  says.  "My  favorite  job  is 
spreading  manure  on  the  fields  in  spring." 

Mary  Hunt  has  curly  reddish  brown  hair 
and  Irish-looking  features,  though  her  an- 
cestry is  mostly  English.  She  was  born  in  Wis- 
consin, trained  as  a  nurse  in  a  Catholic  hospi- 
tal in  St.  I^)uis,  and  did  graduate  work  in  New 
York  City.  When  she  met  John  she  was  sixi- 
cializing  in  physiotherapy  and  orthopedic 
work  in  the  Westfield  Hospital.  Now  she  runs 
a  tractor,  pitches  hay  and  hoes  long  rows  of 
corn  with  as  much  gusto  as  her  husband. 

IV)lh  the  Hunts  are  passionately  devoted 
tf)  their  little  farm,  for  which  they  have  sac- 
rificed mfiny  of  lUc  ordinary  cf)mforls  of  life. 
Their  hous<:iiold  furniture  is  rickety  and 
mostly  secondiiand;  there  is  no  mirror  in 
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assures  you  glorious  figure  lines  and  the 
MOST  PERFECT  FIT  imaginable! 

You'll  love  our  new  OPEN-WEAVE  NYLONS, 
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so  COOL  and  COMFORTABLE  for  Summer 
wear  ...  And  your  Smart-form  will  WEAR 
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HEMMED  SEAMS! 

See  your  local  Smart-form  Corsetiere 
or  Smart-form  Corset  Shop  for 
America's  most  complete  line 
of  all-in  ones,  girdles,  corsets 
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PINKING  SHEARS 

Take  a  look  in  tailoring  and  dress- 
making shops  .  .  .  you'll  see  Wiss 
Pinking  Shears,  first  choice  of  pro- 
fessionals. Wiss  Pinking  Shears 
are  the  ones  you  want,  too . . .  they 
put  a  professional  ravel-free  fin- 
ish on  every  fabric  edge  as  the 
pattern  is  cut.  For  all  light  fab- 
rics, use  Model  C . . .  for  heavy  or 
light  fabrics,  use  Model  A.  But  be 
sure  you  always  insist  on  Wiss . , . 
famous  for  quality  for  more  than 
a  century. 


for  all 
light  fabr  ics 
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Leather  Case,  $1.50 


for  all 
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J.  WISS  &  SONS  CO.,  Newark  7,  N.J. 


their  low-ceilinged  bathroom,  so  John  does 
his  shaving  at  the  kitchen  sink  while  Mary  is 
fixing  meals.  Mary's  "laundry"  is  in  a  primi- 
tive dirt-and-stone  cellar  which  was  dug  by 
the  original  settlers  more  than  200  years  ago. 
But  these  things  are  more  than  outweighed, 
for  them,  by  the  sense  of  security  which  their 
own  land  gives  them.  "I  don't  think  anyone 
can  ever  know  how  much  we  love  this  place," 
says  John. 

The  Hunts  raise  all  their  own  food  except 
such  store-bought  staples  as  flour,  sugar,  salt 
and  coffee.  Their  one  Guernsey  cow  (named 
Mary  Ellen,  after  one  of  John's  old-time  girl 
friends)  produces  all  the  milk  they  can  drink, 
with  enough  left  over  to  make  butter  and 
cottage  cheese.  About  every  two  years  Mary 
Ellen  also  protMj|p  a  calf,  which  eventually 
winds  up  as  3(^Kunds  of  roasts,  steaks  and 
hamburger  in  tiwlunts'  frozen-food  lockers. 
Their  sow  produces  four  to  six  little  pigs  ev- 
ery spring,  and  by  winter  these  are  converted 
into  sausage,  bacon  and  other  forms  of  pork. 
The  25  Brahma  white  hens  seem  to  work 
overtime  laying  eggs — last  winter  John  col- 
lected up  to  20  a  day,  and  frantically  urged 
the  whole  family  to  eat  more  eggs.  He  and 


Abandoned  Oirl 

WHAT  happens  to  our  children 
when  there  is  no  one  at  home 
to  care  for  them  properly?  When 
mother  dies  and  there  are  seven 
children  under  sixteen — but  not 
one  mature  enough  to  run  the  home 
while  father  earns  the  money? 

Joan  was  seven  when  her  mother 
died  and  her  family  plunged  into 
such  chaos  that  they  never  emerged 
from  it.  Finally,  her  father  gave 
up.  For  four  years,  she  and  her 
three  younger  sisters  have  been 
wards  of  the  City  of  New  York — 
and  Joan  has  been  in  trouble  more 
than  once  for  fighting  for  them. 
Spunky,  temperish,  sensitive  and 
lovable,  she's  one  of  the  lost  ones, 
struggling  to  find  herself. 

What  kind  of  life  does  she  live 
in  an  institution  for  child  care? 
What  kind  of  chance  has  she  got 
for  happiness?  What  is  going  to 
happen  to  her — and  other  children 
like  her?  Read 

ABAI¥»ONED  GIRI. 

in  How  America  Lives,  in  the 
•luly  IjtdioN'  Home  .Ittiirnal 


young  Tommy,  whose  appetite  is  phenome- 
nal, can  do  away  with  four  fried  eggs  apiece 
at  breakfast,  but  the  others  stop  at  two. 

Mary  bakes  her  own  excellent  bread 
(Tommy  likes  it  so  much  he  calls  it  "angel 
bread"),  and  is  lavish  with  vegetables,  either 
fresh  or  frozen.  In  the  summer  their  own 
garden  supplies  more  than  they  can  eat;  last 
year  John  and  Mary,  working  as  a  team, 
canned  and  froze  large  quantities  of  peas, 
corn,  Lima  beans,  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice. 
In  their  cold  cellar  they  stored  away  four 
bags  of  their  own  potatoes,  along  with  car- 
rots, turnips  and  onions. 

On  top  of  all  this  John  made  a  cash  profit 
of  $519.99  on  his  farming  operations  in  1948, 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  seed,  fertilizer  and 
a  very  small  amount  of  hired  labor.  His 
money  crops  were  sweet  corn  and  green 
peas — he  sold  the  corn  himself  to  housewives 
in  West  Chester  and  Downingtown  at  45  and 
50  cents  a  dozen,  and  delivered  the  peas  in 
bulk  to  a  canning  company  for  $85  a  ton.  In 
past  summers  he  has  usually  spent  part  of 
each  summer  vacation  directing  recreation 
in  camps  as  far  west  as  Michigan.  But  this 
summer  he  plans  to  work  full  time  on  his 
farm,  and  he  thinks  he  can  boost  his  income 
from  that  source  to  at  least  $1000. 

Working  his  own  soil  and  teaching  young 
children  are  John's  two  favorite  occupations, 
(Continued  on  Page  175) 


My  Mommy  says  it's  like  "White  magic 


"Smart,  look-alike  dresses,  aprons,  blouses 
.  .  .  1  make  them  all  now  on  my  IF  lute 
Rotary.  The  beautiful  cabinet  fits  into  my 
living  room  perfectly  ancT'ilt^  machine  is 
always  ready  for  use  without  fuss  or 
bother,  whenever  I  have  an  hour  to  spare." 


New  Sewing  Efficiency  in  a 

Charming  Living  Room  Desk 


You'll  move  your  lovely,  new  White  Rotary 
right  into  the  nicest  room  in  your  home  to  add 
new  charm  to  your  decorating  scheme.  You'll 
find  new  sewing  thrills  every  time  you  sit  down 
to  sew.  It  is  easier  to  do  fine  work  becau.se 
White's  exclusive  feed  keeps  stitching  smooth 
and  straight,  grips  material  securely  on  all  four 
sides  of  the  needle.  You  even  baste  on  your 
White  —  just  set  the  dials  for  a  loose,  long  hast- 
ing stitch,  reset  instantly  for  fine  sewing.  The 
White  glides  over  varying  thicknesses  of  fabric, 
even  over  basting  pins!  A  flick  of  the  rever.se 
lever  and  your  White  sews  backward  without 
stopping,  to  back-tack  seam  ends,  to  darn  and  to 
mend.  See  all  the  simplified  features  that  make 
White  first  choice  of  so  many  expert  dress- 
makers—  at  leading  department  stores. 


"White 

ROTARY 

SEWING  MACHINES 


Guoranleed  by 
L  Good  Housekeeping  . 


WHITE  MAGIC  KEY  BUTTONHOLE  WORKER. 

Makes  beautiful  butlonholes — even 
•t;-"        keyhole  bullonluiles  never  before 
possible  on  a  home  sewing  machine. 


Match-up  magic  with  Avondale 


Because  Avondale  fobrirs  are  dyed-in-the-yam, 
you  get  the  exact  same  colors  in  solid  shades  and  stripes. 


Noontime  or  moontime,  you'll  see 
them  out  together  —  Avondale 
chambrays  in  smiling  Companion 
Colors!  A  perfect  match,  they're 
actually  made  to  go  together,  for 
the  same  colors  in  solid  shades 
and  stripes  are  dyed-in-the-yarn. 
Avondale  chambrays  are  easy  to 


sew  .  .  .  Sanforized*,  they  keep  an 
accurate  fit,  and  stay  fast  through 
washings  and  wear.  In  a  range  of 
qualities  and  prices,  in  ready-to- 
wear  and  fabric  by  the  yard. 

Look  for  the  green  label  that 
identifies  these  Avondale  Marlin 
chambrays  in  Companion  Colors. 


Avon  DALE 


dyed-in-the-yarn  fabrics . . .  the 
stay-fast  colors  are  tvoven-in 
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♦Residual  shrinkage  less  than 


Bare  sun-browrtea  shoulders 
m  a  chambray  evening 
gown  /  -.  .  Avopdole's  Marim 
stripe  for  the  Bosque 
top.  lemon  yeJIbw  for  the 

billowing  skirt. i   

-Affernooas, ,  Weof  a  shQtte.r. . 
.skirt  in  Wprlrn  grey  : ; : :  ; : : 

with  striped  packets.  

Doyttme  or  nighttime,  don 
the  yellow  cutaway  .for  . . , .  ■ 
one  more- costume.  Bows 
or  cummerbunds,  as  you 
like,  in  motching  slnpe, 
yellow  or  grey. 
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(Continued  from  Page  173) 
and  he  is  especially  happy  in  his  job  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Friends  Community  School  in 
West  Chester.  The  school  is  an  old  gray-stone 
building  on  the  grounds  of  the  West  Chester 
meetinghouse.  Like  almost  all  Quaker  build- 
ings, it  is  surrounded  by  shade  trees  and 
seems  to  have  a  distinctive  air  of  serenity  and 
peace.  There  are  80  pupils,  all  of  elementary- 
school  age,  and  10  teachers,  including  "Mas- 
ter John,"  who  has  two  daily  classes  in  social 
studies,  takes  charge  of  the  daily  assembly 
and  also  serves  as  athletic  coach.  About  a 
third  of  the  children  come  from  Quaker 
families,  but,  besides  John,  there  is  only  one 
other  Quaker  on  the  faculty. 

John  came  to  this  school  in  1947  after 
teaching  for  several  years  at  the  big  Friends 
Select  School  in  Philadelphia.  He  feels  that  he 
really  found  himself  when  he  began  to  teach 
small  children;  it  gave  him  a  chance  to  plant 
his  ideas  in  receptive  minds,  and  watch  them 
develop  in  a  tangible  way.  He  is  an  uncon- 
ventional educator  in  some  ways:  not  long 
ago  he  told  one  of  his  classes  that  he  might 
give  up  te.xtbooks  entirely,  and  teach  them 
through  movies  and  television  shows.  Need- 
less to  say,  they  clapped  and  cheered. 

His  school  salary  is  S3000  a  year,  which  is 
paid  in  ten  monthly  checks  of  S300  each. 
(Like  most  teachers,  he  has  two  months  of 
payless  vacation  in  the  summer.)  There  are 
no  deductions  from  his  pay  check — his  large 
family  exempts  him  from  income  tax,  and 
teachers  are  not  covered  by  Social  Security. 
He  also  collects  about  S25  a  month  from  par- 
ents for  the  use  of  his  secondhand  Dodge 
sedan  as  a  "school  bus,"  and  another  $25  a 
month  (on  the  average)  for  speaking  and 
barn-dance  engagements.  This,  with  his  farm 
profits,  and  his  other  summer  work,  brings 
his  average  income  up  to  about  $375  a  month 
the  year  round. 

Of  this  amount  at  least  S300  a  month  goes 
out  immediately  for  fixed  charges  and  living 
necessities.  The  biggest  bite  is  S148  a  month 
which  the  Hunts  pay  on  their  mortgage  and 
various  other  loans.  When  they  "bought" 
their  farm  and  house  in  1942  they  did  not 
have  enough  money  to  take  title,  but  the  old 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmer  who  owmed  it 
liked  their  enthusiasm,  and  let  them  move  in 
an\^vay.  They  paid  $600  cash  and  $100  a 
month  for  ten  months,  barely  squeaking 
through  that  first  year.  Then  they  were  able 
to  get  a  mortgage  for  S5000  and  pay  off  the 
rest.  Later  they  increased  the  mortgage  to 
$75(X)  to  finance  such  improvements  as  a  new 
cesspool,  oil  burner,  storm  sash,  second-floor 
insulation  and  outside  painting  job,  but  their 
pa\Tnents  have  brought  it  down  to  around 
$5000  again. 


John  also  has  three  loans  outstanding — 
from  a  finance  company,  a  credit  union  and  a 
bank.  Most  of  the  borrowed  money — $1250 — 
was  invested  in  a  tractor,  plow,  disk  harrow 
and  cultivator  last  spring.  His  other  fixed  costs 
include  $14  a  month  for  taxes  and  fire  insur- 
ance, $10  for  electricity  and  gas,  S6  to  $7  for 
telephone.  $10  for  life  insurance,  $8  for  auto- 
mobile insurance,  $3.12  for  newspapers  (the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the  West  Chester 
Local  News),  and  $2  for  their  two  frozen- 
food  lockers.  Feed  for  the  animals  and 
chickens  comes  to  $20  a  month;  gasoline 
(John  uses  at  least  five  gallons  a  day,  but 
buys  it  wholesale)  is  about  $30  a  month ;  and 
Mar>''s monthly  grocer>'  bill  is  around $50. 

This  leaves  the  slender  sum  of  $75  a  month 
for  all  clothing  for  a  family  of  six  (with  a  sev- 
enth due  this  month) ,  medical  bills,  furniture 
and  household  appliances,  repairs,  recreation 
and  savings.  The  last  item  does  not  exist  at 
present,  but  the  Hunts  consider  the  farm 
their  savings  account.  "We've  got  a  place 
here  that  is  worth  around  $20,000,  including 
the  machinerj'  and  animals,"  John  says.  "In 
fact,  we've  had  people  stop  here  and  offer  us 
that  much  in  cash  for  immediate  sale.  Our 
debts  are  around  $7500  now,  so  we're  $12,500 
ahead."  And  Mary  says,  "The  farm  is  the 
best  security  I  could  have.  If  an>1:hing  should 
happen  to  John  I  wouldn't  have  to  look  for  a 
job — I  could  make  a  go  of  it  right  here." 

The  Hunts  have  been  lucky  on  doctors' 
bills;  their  youngsters  so  far  have  escaped  the 
more  serious  childhood  diseases,  and  for  such 
things  as  colds,  chicken  pox  and  minor  cuts, 
Marj^'s  nursing  training  is  sufficient.  Living 
in  the  country  appears  to  have  kept  the  fam- 
ily unusually  healthy.  Tommy,  of  course,  got 
knocked  off  his  bicycle  by  an  automobile  out 
in  front  of  the  houses,  but  the  most  serious 
damage  was  done  to  the  bike.  Now  he  is 
earning  a  new  one  by  raising  one  of  the  latest 
little  pigs. 

Clothes  are  a  much  more  serious  problem. 
Tommy  wears  out  a  new  pair  of  $3.98  shoes 
regularly  once  a  month,  and  his  overalls  go 
just  as  often.  The  girls  aren't  so  hard  on  their 
things,  but  they  are  constantly  outgrowing 
them.  Mary  gets  along  on  almost  no  new 
clothes  at  all,  and  John  often  gets  his  second- 
hand. Not  long  ago  Mar>'  bid  a  quarter  at  a 
country'  auction  sale  and  got  a ' '  gold  mine ' ' — 
eighteen  pairs  of  serviceable  socks  (only  a  few 
dams)  for  John,  and  three  more  pairs  for 
Patsy.  "  I  never  had  so  many  socks  in  my  life 
before,"  John  says. 

The  Hunts  are  tireless  bargain  hunters  at 
such  sales.  Among  the  articles  which  Mary 
has  bought  for  a  dime  are  a  self-rising  bread 
pail,  a  pair  of  grass  shears,  and  a  stuffed 
pheasant  whose  tail  is  always  falling  off.  Sev- 
eral pieces  of  their  furniture  were  picked  up 
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in  this  way;  a  few  other  items,  such  as  a 
handsome  comb-backed  fireplace  bench,  and 
a  pine  milk  cupboard  in  the  kitchen,  are  real 
eighteenth-centurj'  Pennsylvania  antiques. 
Mar>'  has  spent  many  hours  scraping  off 
paint  and  refinishing  these  old  pieces. 

Both  the  Hunts  used  to  read  a  lot,  but 
they  rarely  look  at  a  book  any  more.  The 
farm  and  house  work  just  doesn't  leave  them 
any  time,  they  say.  They  read  the  daily  news- 
papers and  the  Friends  Intelligencer,  and 
Mary  gets  a  couple  of  women's  magazines.  A 
year  ago  they  had  a  serious  talk  and  decided 
to  set  aside  one  evening  a  week  just  for  read- 
ing worth-while  books.  But  a  few  days  later  a 
big  stone  truck  ran  John  into  a  ditch  while  he 
was  driving  home  from  school,  completely 
demolished  his  car,  and  sent  him  to  the  hos- 
pital with  a  broken  arm  and  several  fractured 
ribs.  In  the  ensuing  excitement  they  never 
got  started  on  their  reading  program. 

They  would  have  some  difficulty  if  they 
did.  Their  four  youngsters  are  a  lively  crew, 
and  evenings  in  the  Hunt  household  are  well 
taken  care  of,  what  with  Tommy  and  Margy 
nmning  trains  through  John's  study,  and  lit- 
tle Liggy  scrambling  across  the  living-room 
floor. 

Patsy,  the  older  girl,  is  a  typical  gray-eyed 
sweater-wearing  teen-ager  who  thinks  it 
would  be  fun  to  have  a  boy  carry  her  books 
home  from  school — if  only  she  didn't  live  five 
miles  out  in  the  country!  She  would  like  to 
go  to  the  movdes  every  week,  as  her  girl 
friends  do,  but  the  Hunts  are  rather  suspi- 
cious of  the  movies  generally — "We  like  to 
know  just  what  she  is  going  to  see,"  John 
says.  So  Patsy  gets  to  the  movies  once  a 
month.  She  does  a  lot  of  work  around  the 
house,  minding  the  baby,  washing  dishes  and 
waiting  on  table,  and  seems  to  enjoy  it.  Her 
hobby  right  now  is  taking  long,  lonesome 
walks  in  the  wooded  hills  back  of  the  farm, 
where  she  sits  on  a  rock  and  composes  poetry. 
She  thinks  she  would  like  to  be  a  poet,  but  is 
afraid  she  couldn't  earn  her  hving  at  it. 

Eight-year-old  Tommy  is  a  sturdy,  aggres- 
sive youngster  who  seems  to  eat  his  own 
weight  at  every  meal,  and  does  almost  a 
man's  work  on  the  farm,  cutting  and  pitching 
fodder  to  the  cow  and  pigs,  driving  the  trac- 
tor and  helping  his  father  gather  corn.  Margy 
likes  to  draw  pictures  and  has  a  quaint  turn 
of  phrase — when  she  first  saw  her  father's 
chickens,  which  have  big  tufts  of  feathers  on 
their  legs,  she  shrieked,  "Oh,  look,  they've 
got  their  pyjammys  on ! " 

The  Hunts  are  a  gregarious,  sociable  fam- 
ily who  like  nothing  better  than  to  have  five 
or  six  or  even  a  dozen  extra  people  drop  in  for 
dinner,  or  an  afternoon  of  chatter.  Sometimes 
their  guests  are  students  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  who  became  acquainted  with 
John  at  a  Friends'  summer  camp;  sometimes 
they  are  the  caretaker  and  his  wife  from  one 
of  the  big  estates  near  by,  or  their  Greek- 
restaurant  friends  from  DowTiingtown.  About 
once  a  month  the  Hunts  join  a  group  of  their 
Quaker  friends  for  a  combination  dinner  and 
discussion  session.  Everyone  helps  get  the 
meal,  and  afterward  they  talk  about  a  new 
book,  or  an  article  in  the  Friends  Intelli- 
gencer— "anything  that  interests  us,"  says 
Mary. 

John  wants  it  known  that  he  is  definitely 
not  an  intellectual.  "I've  had  debates  with 
my  friends  about  the  way  I  live,"  he  says. 
"They  think  a  person  in  a  professional  field 
should  always  be  bending  every  effort  to  fur- 
thering his  profession,  wTiting  articles  and 
sending  them  to  magazines,  or  working  on  a 
book.  But  I  would  rather  live  the  simple  life 
with  my  family  as  a  center,  meeting  and  lik- 
ing all  kinds  of  people,  working  with  the  soil 
and  the  children  at  school,  planting  seeds  of 
understanding  where  I  can.  That  way  I  feel 
I  am  carrying  out  the  Quaker  idea  of  living  a 
better  life,  instead  of  just  talking  about  it,  or 
writing  about  it. 

"Of  course  we  have  to  wear  old  clothes, 
and  shovel  manure,  and  do  without  a  mirror 
in  the  bathroom.  But  such  things  don't  worry 
me,  so  long  as  my  life  is  lived  in  unity  and 
peace.  Nobody  is  perfect — there's  dirt  and 
stars  in  all  of  us.  Our  feet  are  in  the  dirt,  but 
we  can  look  up  and  see  the  stars." 

THE  END 
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From  center  part  u  aie  hair  toward  back 
of  head;  secure  with  combs.  Remaining 
hair  is  in  a  bun,  braided  coil  or  twist. 


From  either  side  of  part  draw  three  equal 
sections  of  hair  back  to  tie  icith  crisp 
bows.  Let  ends  fall  in  soft  loose  curl. 
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r  long  hair:  Comb  all  hair  toward  center  back  and  draw  it  through 
ht  rubber  band  to  secure  close  to  head,  allowing  ends  to  fall.  Make 
oop  icith  free  hair,  bringing  ends  up  and  through  bond.  Add  flowers. 
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Short  or  long,  your  hair  can  be  prettily  arranged  to  look  cool  and  refreshing 
for  hot  summer  days.  News  in  short  cuts  —  the  v-shape,  which  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  back  hair  that  just  won't  curl  in  warm  weather.  e 
have  showii  three  views  below  of  the  most  wearable  popular  short  cut,  which 
will  make  it  simple  for  you  to  reproduce  exactly.  There  are  smooth,  cool  ideas 
for  long  hair,  too  —  a  looped  chignon,  a  French  twist,  a  trio  of  ribbons.  Try 
one  of  these  hair-do's  to  make  you  feel  as  pretty  as  you  look  this  summer. 
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makes  you  more  enchanting 
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(Conliiuii  d  from  Pane  57) 

blond  hair — ash-blond,  not  bright  like 
Ginny's  auburn.  Her  brown  eyes  were  as 
clear  as  sherry  wine;  he  remembered  them 
suffused  with  tears,  when  he  used  to  fight 
with  her — at  her,  better  said — in  the  early 
days  of  their  marriage.  H'  hy  did  I  sometimes 
ivant  to  hurl  her?  he  asked  himself  wonder- 
ingly.  He  could  not,  at  the  moment,  recall. 
That  early  romantic  love — hurting  the  other 
seems  part  of  it — quarreling  and  making  up. 
Later  love  is  kinder  love,  he  thought. 

He  supposed  there  were  prettier  women; 
some  would  say  Ginny  was  prettier — more 
sensational — but  Gertrude  walked  so  beauti- 
fully, with  such  free,  long-legged  grace;  the 
way  she  carried  her  head;  and  her  laugh,  so 
spontaneous,  yet  so  low.  The  way  she  always 
looked  so  clean. 

His  hand  gently  slapped  the  white  florist's 
box  reposing  on  his  knee.  "I  love  that 
woman,"  he  said  out  loud.  "I  just  love  that 
woman."  And  the  mischievous  dimple  was 
in  his  cheek  when  the  driver  turned  around. 

"Did  you  say  something,  sir?" 

"I  said  I  loved  my  wife,"  replied  Henry 
Maynes.  "It  is  my  twenty-fifth  wedding 
anniversary,  and  I  am  in  love  with  my  wife." 

"I've  been  married  ten,"  replied  the  driver. 
"Four  kids.  But  she's  still  my  best  girl — 
unless  it's  the  littlest  kid.  She  sure  is  daddy's 
baby." 

Funny,  thought  Henry,  it's  sometimes  thai 
way.  Take  my  partner,  Tim  Mathews,  and  his 
daughter  Helen,  fust  puts  her  mother  in  the 
shade  with  Tim:  "Henry,  I  want  to  introduce 
you  to  my  daughter!"  Helen  coming  down  to 
the  office  to  lunch  with  her  father,  he  tucking 
her  arm  under  his  and  asking,  "Where  will 
it  be  today,  beautiful?"  Mary,  Tim's  wife, 
never  showed  up.  Went  in  for  clubwork,  he 
heard,  and  looked  rather  drab. 

Those  psychoanalytic  fellows — Henry's 
thoughts  went  on — maybe  they  have  something 
in  the  Oedipus-something-or-other ,  though  that 
was  mother  and  son. 

Ginny  chattered  about  psychoanalysis  and 
he  remembered  something  she  had  said.  That 
was  when  she  and  Jack  announced  that  they 
were  going  to  leave  the  house  and  live  in 
that  barracks  hut  out  at  the  university  where 
Jack  was  still  a  G.  I.  student. 

Gertrude  had  protested,  "But  darlings! 
You  will  be  so  cramped!  You  can  hardly 
turn  around  in  the  rooms,  and  here  at  home 
you  have  your  own  suite,  and  if  you  want  to 
entertain  you  can  have  the  living  room  any 
time." 

But  Ginny  and  Jack  pulled  out  against 
Gertrude's  protests.  What  had  Ginny  said 
then?  "All  the  marriage  counselors  say  if  you 
want  your  marriage  to  fail,  just  live  with  the 
in-laws.  Jack  and  I  intend  our  marriage  to 
succeed,"  and  she  had  tossed  her  head  as 
though  her  father  and  mother  knew  nothing 
of  successful  marriage.  Hou'  wrong  she  was! 
thought  Henry  Maynes  emphatically. 

The  word  "drab,"  as  he  had  thought  it  in 
connection  with  Mrs.  Mathews,  came  back 
into  his  mind.  Gertrude  never  looked  drab. 
She  never  would.  When  she  was  eighty  her 
bones  would  still  be  beautiful. 

But  she  looked  something  else  sometimes — 
plain  tired.  The  fair  skin  just  a  little  drawn; 
the  lines  around  her  eyes  just  a  little  sharper, 
and  sometimes,  under  them,  a  faint  blue 
smudge.  Gertrude  didn't  have  to  do  much 
housework  now.  Sigrid  had  been  with  them 
five  years,  and  she  was  exceptional.  Gertrude 
helped,  of  course.  Truth  to  say,  he  didn't 
know  exactly  what  she  did;  Gertrude  had 
always  been  like  that:  when  they  had  no 
maid  at  all,  and  that  was  the  greater  part  of 
their  lifetime  together,  things  seemed  always 
to  be  in  order,  without  effort.  His  mind  went 
over  the  apartments  they  had  had— so  small, 
the  first,  and  then  bigger,  until  they  bought 
the  pleasant  North  Side  house.  But  they  all 
had  that  clear,  clean  atmosphere,  and  a 
pleasant  smell  of  wax  and  Gertrude's  scent- 
sweet,  and  light,  and  herby  somehf)w.  He 
wondered  what  it  was.  How  wld  thai  he 
could  smell  it  merely  by  thinking  of  her 
and  had  never  asked  its  name.  But  she  must 
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have  worked  hard  sometimes.  During  the 
depression  she  made  all  Ginny's  clothes  and 
her  own.  and  did  the  washing;  sometimes 
then  she  looked  tired,  but  why  should  she 
be  tired  now? 

Of  course,  she  was  always  doing  things 
for  Ginny,  and  he  suspected  that  they  were 
no  fewer  since  Ginny  had  moved  out  with 
her  husband.  Hadn't  he  caught  her  baking  a 
cake  for  a  party  Ginny  was  giving?  And  that 
sitting  with  the  baby!  On  Sunday  she  had 
come  in  at  three  a.m.;  Jack  and  Ginny  had 
been  at  a  dance.  How  many  times  had  that 
happened  last  week  ?  He  had  gone  over  with 
her  himself  one  night,  and  Ginny  had  sug- 
gested quite  a  lot  of  Jack's  socks  needed 
darning,  and  Gertrude  had  darned  them,  and 
washed  the  supper  dishes  Ginny  had  left. 
Ginny,  of  course,  was  taking  courses  at  the 
U,  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  master's,  though 
what  for  was  beyond  Henry  Maynes.  She's 
not  really  inlellecttiaL  he  thought,  just  plays 
at  it.  Maybe  I'm  unfair. 

But  it  was  preposterous  anyhow!  Ginny 
would  never  bring  the  baby  over  and  leave 
it  overnight  with  them.  "The  psychologists 
say  babies  must  have  an  unconscious  feeling 
of  absolute  security  in  their  surroundings. 
Baby  must  feel  that  he  is  in  his  own  home, 
when  he  goes  to  sleep  and  wakes  up."  So 
Gertrude  was  paddling  back  and  forth,  and 
probably  had  enough  to  do  at  home,  at  that. 
Somebody  mended  his,  Henry's,  socks,  too, 
and  it  certainly  wasn't  Sigrid.  The  more  he 
thought  of  Gertrude's  sitting  with  her  grand- 
son, the  angrier  Henry  got. 

Ginny,  when  she  had  first  asked  her  mother 
to  sit  with  the  baby,  had  said,  with  that 
little  toss  of  the  head, 
"Unless,  mom,  you  really  ^^^^^^^H 
don't  like  playing  the  role 
of  granny." 

How  idiotic !  Gertrude 
adored  the  baby— adored 
all  babies.  She  had  been 
so  disappointed  there  was 
only  Ginny,  but  there  had 
been  that  trouble  when  the 
other  one  got  born  wrong, 
and  dead,  and  afterward  n^^^^^mH 
there  couldn't  be  any 
others.   But  why  in  the  world  the  baby 
couldn't  be  put  to  sleep  in  Ginny's  vacated 
room  he  couldn't  for  the  life  of  him  see. 

The  taxi  was  passing  a  candy  shop,  and  he 
tapped  the  driver's  shoulder.  "Just  a  min- 
ute," he  said.  "I  want  to  buy  something." 

He  wanted  to  shower  Gertrude  with  pres- 
ents. He  wanted  to  buy  her  the  things  he 
had  never  been  able  to  buy  her  when  they 
were  young.  He  remembered  the  frustrated 
longing  with  which  he  had  gazed  then  into 
florists'  windows,  and  at  the  displays  of 
jewelers.  He  thought  with  satisfaction  of  the 
wedding  anniversary  six  years  before,  when 
he  had  pulled  off  the  ring  with  the  pitiful 
little  diamond,  hardly  more  than  a  chip,  and 
replaced  it  with  another  with  a  big  square- 
cut  stone.  "With  this  ring  I  thee  betroth," 
he  had  whispered.  She  had  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck.  "But,  my  darling,  my  best 
and  only,  I  love  the  other  one,"  she  had  said. 
And  nothing  could  stop  her  from  wearing  it 
all  the  time,  even  with  the  big  one. 

/  love  that  woman,  his  mind  and  heart  re- 
iterated. 

And  now  he  was  home.  He  paid  the  driver, 
with  an  exorbitant  tip,  and  raced  up  the 
steps,  holding  the  boxes  with  their  strings 
all  gathered  up  into  one  hand,  and  the 
strings  slipping,  turning  his  key  and  opening 
the  door  with  the  other. 

He  called,  and  his  wife  came  out  of  the 
dining  room.  "You  are  home  early,"  she 
said.  "Miss  Smith  phoned  that  you  would 
be."  She  saw  the  parcels  and  smiled. 

He  gathered  her  up  into  his  arms,  lifting 
her  off  her  feet,  and  nuzzling  his  nose  into 
her  soft  hair.  Then  he  set  her  on  her  feet  and 
kissed  her  hand. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  "it  is  our  weddmg 
day.  I  congratulate  me." 

"  I  thought  you  had  forgotten,"  she  cried. 
Laughing,  and  holding  his  cheeks  firm  be- 
tween tier  slim  hands,  she  kissed  him  on  the 
mouth. 


An  association  of  men  uho 
^  will  not  quarrel  with  one 
another  is  a  things  which 
never  yet  existed,  from  the 
greatest  confederacy  of  na- 
tions down  to  a  town  meeting 
or  a  vestry. 

—THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


"I  have  brought  you  bridal  raiment,"  he 
said.  "From  your  aging,  gray-haired  bride- 
groom." 

She  studied  him  appraisingly.  "I  like  you 
better  with  gray  hair,"  she  said.  "It  is  like 
the  wings  of  a  dove." 

He  ruffled  her  hair.  "You  do  not  get  gray 
at  all,"  he  said.  "Once  I  thought  I  discerned 
some  silver,  there  where  your  hair  sweeps 
back,  but  when  I  looked  next  day  it  was 
gone." 

His  wife  smiled  at  him,  her  underlip  pout- 
ing forward  a  little.  /  siipl>ose  he  knows  I  gel 
it  touched  up.  she  thought.  But  why  go  into  it? 

"  It  was  your  underlip  that  was  my  doom," 
he  said,  giving  it  a  tiny  biting  kiss.  "To- 
night." he  went  on,  "we  shall  celebrate.  I 
have  tickets  for  the  Cornell  opening.  People 
will  whisper.  'Who  is  that  old  codger  with 
the  perfectly  beautiful  woman?'  And  some- 
one will  say,  'Why,  they  are  the  Mayneses. 
Haven't  you  heard  about  them?  He  struck 
a  jack  pot,  twenty-five  years  ago.'  Come, 
my  sweet,  look  at  the  clothes,  dress  up  in 
them,  get  Sigrid  to  give  us  some  coffee  and 
sandwiches;  we'll  sup  at  leisure  after  the 
theater." 

Gertrude  beamed. 

"What  I  really  love  most  in  you,"  he  re- 
marked, "is  the  way  you  light  up— like  a 
cathedral— when  you  are  happy." 

But  her  face  clouded.  "Oh,  darling.  I  for- 
got," she  stammered.  "I  absolutely  forgot. 
Ginny  called  up  this  morning,  terribly  ex- 
cited. It  seems  that  a  classmate  of  Jack's 
also  had  tickets  for  the  Cornell  opening  and 
has  come  down  with  a  terrible  cold.  He  gave 
Jack  the  tickets.  He  and 
I^^HI^^^B  Ginny  are  going  —  and 
there's  nobody  to  sit  with 
the  baby.  I  said  I'd  go." 

Henry  Maynes  glared. 
"So  you  forgot  it  was  our 
wedding  day!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "You  forgot  all 
about  it."  A  stubborn  line 
creased  his  forehead.  "You 
never  gave  it  a  thought." 
^gm^BBI  "I  didn't  forget,  my 
darling,"  she  said  softly. 
"I  thought  you  had  forgotten.  I  was  a 
little  hurt  when  Miss  Smith  called,  and 
you  didn't  come  to  the  phone.  Then  I 
thought  maybe  it  was  a  most  appropriate 
way  to  spend  our  silver  wedding — taking 
care  of  our  grandchild.  But  I  was  going  to 
ask  Ginny,  on  account  of  its  being  our  day, 
to  bring  the  baby  over  here,  just  this  once, 
so  we  could  be  at  home,  together.  And  I've 
ordered  turtle  soup,  and  guinea  hen,  with 
that  special  sauce,  and  fresh  fruits  with 
lemon  ice.  I  didn't  forget  it,  darling.  How 
could  I  forget!" 

The  triangle  between  his  eyes  dissolved. 
He  held  her  again,  close  to  him.  "My  wife," 
he  said,  "my  wife."  He  held  her  off  at  arms' 
length  and  repeated,  "How  I  love  that 
woman!  .  .  .  We  shall  eat  the  dinner,"  he 
said  decisively.  "Can  Sigrid  be  ready  by 
seven?" 
Gertrude  nodded. 

"But  we  shall  not  stay  home  with  our 
grandson.  Ginny  will  stay  with  her  child. 
We  shall  step  out,  you  in  your  beauty,  and  I 
in  my  overweening  pride,  and  afterward  we 
shall  have  supper.  Do  you  know,  madamc, 
that  we  have  not  been  out  on  the  town  for 
six  months!" 

Gertrude  demurred  unconvincingly.  "But 
I  can't  bear  to  disappoint  Ginny.  You  know 
she  loves  the  theater." 

"Ginny  can  love  it  just  as  much  on  an- 
other night.  I'll  make  it  up  to  her.  I'll  buy 
her  tickets.  I'll  even  buy  her  a  baby  sitter,  a 
professional  one.  But  tonight  it  will  be  the 
way  you  and  I  want  it." 

"Ginny  doesn't  approve  of  strange  baby 
sitters.  And  I  can't  bear  to  tell  her,"  Ger- 
trude murmured.  "Young  people  take  things 
harder." 

"You  don't  have  to  tell  her.  The  voice  of 
authority  will  lay  down  the  law.  I'll  phone 
her  immediately." 

But  no  one  answered  at  Ginny's. 

"She's  probably  airing  the  baby,"  he  said, 
turning  from  the  phone.  "It's  barely  four," 
he  added,  glancing  at  his  watch.  "I'll  call 
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again  in  an  hour.  Now,  come  upstairs  and 
sec  what  I  brought  you."  He  picked  up  the 
boxes. 

In  their  bedroom  Gertrude  unpacked 
them.  The  dress  came  first.  "Oh,  Henry,  oh, 
darling,  you  really  shouldn't  have . . .  white— 
so  impractical  .  .  .  and  when  will  I  ever  wear 
it— I  mean  after  tonight?  But  it's— I  adore 
it!" 

"You  will  wear  it  on  the  Caribbean  cruise 
on  which  we  are  embarking  the  minute  my 
next  case  is  settled,"  said  Henry.  "Its  price 
is  none  of  your  sweet  business  beyond  the 
fact  that  your  doting  husband  can  afford  it. 
He  can  also  afford  the  first  vacation  in  three 
years."  He  began  lyricizing,  like  a  travel 
catalogue.  "  Islands— purple  mountains,  slop- 
ing to  an  indigo  sea — beaches  blinding 
white— palms  cutting  silver  swaths  against 
a  sapphire  sky.  You  in  white  and  me  in 
cream-colored  suits— cold  fish  in  aspic." 

Gertrude  laughed  merrily.  "Darling,  your 
purple  rhapsody  is  either  wish-dream,  or  you 
have  been  hiding  things  from  me." 

"Things  have  to  be  hid  from  you,  woman," 
he  answered.  "Otherwise,  Ginny  would  have 
had  six  bridesmaids  instead  of  two,  and  lots 
of  other  things  besides.  I  begrudge  Ginny 
nothing,  but  we've  done  well  by  her,  and  I 
do  begrudge  the  things  you  haven't  had,  and 
that  you — and  I — are  going  to  have  while 
we  are  still  young  enough  to  enjoy  them." 

While  he  was  talking,  Gertrude  was  un- 
packing the  other  boxes  with  oh's  and  ah's. 
Now  she  embraced  her  husband,  laying  her 
cheek  against  his.  "  I've  been  so  happy,"  she 
murmured,  "all  my  life  with  you." 

"Try  the  clothes  on,"  he  said.  "I'm  going 
to  have  a  shower  and  then  get  out  of  your 
way,"  and  he  retired  into  the  dressing  room- 
bath. 

Gertrude,  in  the  new  gown,  stared  at  her- 
self in  the  long  mirror  of  her  dressing  table. 
"Oh,  darling,  it  is  lovely,"  she  called  to  her 
husband,  a  little  breathlessly. 

"Let  me  see,"  he  called  back,  but  she 
warned : 

"No,  no,  please  not!  Not  until  I'm  made 
up — hair  and  everything." 

She  observed  the  design  and  detail  of  the 
gown;  its  studied  simplicity,  actually 
achieved  by  the  most  expert  cutting,  drap- 
ing, shirring.  The  wide  skirt  fell  long  and 
full,  pulled  toward  the  back  in  a  regal  dra- 
pery. The  dress  was  caught  in  at  the  waist 
with  two  slim  thongs  of  silver  leather,  and 
she  buckled  them  closer.  I'm  glad  I'm  not  yet 
thick  in  the  waist,  she  thought. 

As  she  took  off  her  dress,  she  could  hear 
the  shower  splashing.  She  slipped  into  a  fou- 
lard dressing  gown,  and  lay  down  on  the 
chaise  to  survey  the  rest  of  her  finery. 

Henry  emerged,  ruddy  and  smelling  of 
lavender  soap.  He  bowed  over  the  chaise 
longue,  kissed  her  hand. 

Later,  lying  on  his  elbow  at  her  side,  he 
whispered,  "  You  are  lit  up — like  a  Christmas 
tree.  In  twenty-five  years  there  was  never 
any  woman  but  you." 

Gertrude  smiled.  The  dear  liar!  She  re- 
membered the  summers  when  she  had  taken 
small  Ginny  to  the  lakeside  cottage  where 
Henry  could  come  only  week  ends,  and  peo- 
ple who  love  to  peddle  bad  news  had  told  her 
Henry  was  being  seen  all  over  town  with  that 
handsome  Mrs.  Turner.  She  hadn't  wanted 
to  go  away  with  Ginny  and  leave  Henry,  in 
spite  of  the  heat.  But  they  had  agreed  it  was 
better  for  the  child.  She  remembered  the 
time,  only  a  few  years  back,  when  Henry,  for 
two  months,  had  come  home  very  late  at 
least  once  a  week,  with  the  most  incredible 
stories  about  the  demands  of  clients. 

But  now  she  said  comfortably,  "I  know, 
darling,  I  know.  'I  have  been  faithful  to 
thee,  Cynara,  in  my  fashion.'" 

"I  have  never  loved  any  woman  but  you. 
Never,"  he  asserted,  and  though  at  times  she 
had  in  secret  shed  lakes  of  tears,  she  believed 
him.  "  I  must  call  Ginny  again,"  he  said,  and 
went  to  the  phone.  "She's  still  not  in,"  he 
said  vcxedly. 

(ierlrude  dressed,  brushing  her  hair  and 
trying  several  arrangciiients  while  the  water 
was  filling  the  tub,  taking  off  nail  ix)lish,  and 
rubbing  c  ream  into  her  face  while  Henry,  in 
the  hcflro(»iit.  gol  into  his  dinner  clothes  ex- 
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with  Hopper  Clay  Pack.  It's  easy  to  use,  costs 
only  a  few  cents.  At  drug  or  cosmetic  counters. 


TRY  EYE-GENE 

AMAZING  EYE-OPENING  TEST! 

Millions  Thrilled  Over 
Transformation  It  Makes! 


Eyes  can  be  so  tired 
you  want  to  close  them 
for  relief . . . 

Clear,  expressi  v 
eyes  are  fascinatinj 
2  drops  of  soothing, 
safe  EYE-GENE  in 
each  eye  floats  away 
that  tired,  dull,  strained,  irritated  look  and  feeling 
in  SECONDS — dramatically  lights  up  your  whole 
expression!  Safe  EYE-GENE  is  /JiJ^'  °V^"''^^^^5s. 
like  a  tonic  for  your  eyes.  Use  it  /^^  Guoronleed  by  2\ 
every  day.  Insist  on  EYE-GENE.  \^,»°''  Housekeeping^ 
25c,  60c,  $1  eye-dropper  bottles.  ^^UL^'umjiS'^ 


2  drops  make  this  striking 
difference  In  SECONDS! 


^PERS 

■       that  are 
KNITTED  TO  FIT 


PANT- EASE  diapers  stay  rn  place 
^_^on  the  most  active  infant  and  the 
r\) —  elasticity  of  this  specially  knitted 
cotton  fabric  keeps  your  baby 
comfortable  at  all  limes 

No  Folding-No  Seams-No  Loose  Ends 

lo  slip,  h<ing  down  or  become  bunched 
'here   tliey  do  not  belong     -    -  . 

EVEN  DADDY  CAN  CHANGE 

Pant-Eat*  diapers  B"l'!l!lll|{||l' 
Highly  abiorbonl-Ejsy  lo  launder  andj 
the  double  thickness  with  open  ends, 
permits  hanging  so  ihe  air  can  circulate 
(lirough  each  gormont  .ind  —  DRY  IN  LESS  TIME 


DIAPERS 

aro  umod  ond  approved  by  Dootoro, 
Nur»o»  and  thouaandm  of  modorn  MoihTO 

Sec  Pant  oA'.e  at  Drp^rtment  Stores  and  Shopi 
or  l>rnd  for  FtitL  LiTLRATURt 

 Sample  pAQMeNT 


Pant  EASE  Infant  Wear  Co.  lis  Arcade,  N.Y. 
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Little  Lulu 


Psst-the  best  dressed  noses  use  Kleenex*! 


Little  Lulu  says:  you  win  by  a  nose  when  soft, 

STRONG  KLEENEX  IS  YOUR  CHOICE  IN  TISSUES 
DURING  COLDS  f  BE  CONSIDERATE  OF  OTHERS,  TOO - 
*    don't  SCATTER  KLEENEX.  BUT  USE  THE  NEAREST 
WASTE  CONTAINER. 

@  International  Ctllucotton  Products  Co.  A  T.  M.  Rtg.  U.  S.  Pal.  OtF. 


Confocf  /oco/  Bronch  So/es  Office  or  wr/fe  .  .  . 

REAL  SILK  HOSIERY  MILLS,  INC. 

Dep^  i-2,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 


Quickly  identify  stored 
articles— Marl(  them  with 


GUMMED  LABELS 

One  of  many  Dennison  Handy  Helpers 

for  Home,  School,  and  Office 
On  $ale  at  stationery  counters  everywhere 


peditiously.  He  was  dressed  when  there  was 
a  knock. 

"Miss  Ginny  is  downstairs,"  said  Sigrid 
through  the  door.  "She  wants  to  borrow 
Mis'  Maynes'  pearls." 

"I'll  be  down,"  said  Henry,  who  was 
humming  a  tune  while  brushing  his  hair 
vigorously  with  two  military  brushes.  "I 
only  know  I  lo-o-ove  you,"  he  caroled,  and 
Gertrude  heard  him  through  the  door.  "Love 
me  and  the  wo-o-orld  is  mine."  She  heard  his 
voice  disappearing.  "  I  care  not  for  the  stars 
that  shine,"  Ginny  heard  him  from  the  top 
of  the  stairs.  "  I  only  something  or  other  that 
you  are  mine." 

Ginny  was  standing  in  the  living  room, 
wearing  brown  moccasins,  a  long  dirndl 
skirt,  a  short  polo  coat,  and  a  colored  hand- 
kerchief tied  over  her  head  and  under  her 
chin.  From  under  it  her  thick,  bright  hair 
curled  on  her  shoulders,  and  her  face  beamed 
with  healthy  energy. 

"Look  at  pop!"  she  cried.  "Home  at  five 
and  all  dressed  up.  Going  somewhere?" 

"Don't  call  me  'pop,'"  said  Henry  ener- 
getically, kissing  her  on  the  cheek.  "Why  do 
you  girls  all  dress  like  East  European  peas- 
ants?" 

"Why  not  'pop'  ?  "  asked  Ginny,  taking  one 
thing  at  a  time.  "I  always  called  you  'pop.'" 

"You  did  not,"  corrected  Henry  Maynes. 
"When  you  were  small  you  called  me 
'daddy.'  When  you  were  twelve  you  called  me 
'  father.'  When  you  went  to  college  you  came 
honie  calling  me  'pop,'  and  your  mother 
'mom.'  'Pop'  and  'mom.'  What  words! 
Quit  it — call  me  anything;  call  me  'old  man,' 
call  me  'Hank' — call  me  anything  but  'pop.' 


^  We  do  not  quite  forpive  a  giver. 
^  The  hand  tlial  feeds  is  in  some 
danger  of  l»eing:  hilten.  —EMERSON. 


And,  yes,  I  am  going  somewhere.  I  am  step- 
ping out.  To  the  Cornell  opening,  to  supper, 
maybe  to  dance.  With  your  mother.  My 
wife." 

"But,  darling,  you  can't,"  Ginny  said  in- 
genuously. "I  mean  mom — mother — can't. 
She's  promised  to  stay  with  baby.  Jack  and  I 
have  tickets  to  the  opening." 

"Your  mother's  promises  are  nothing — 
worthless — absolutely  worthless,"  said  Henry, 
grinning.  "I  am  the  master  in  this  house, 
mademoiselle;  your  mother  promised  to  love, 
honor  and  obey  me,  and  is  about  to  do  the 
latter.  No  go,  Ginny.  No  free  baby  sitter  to- 
night. How  is  the  young  man?"  he  broke  off 
and  walked  over  to  see  his  grandson,  whom 
Ginny  had  deposited  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa. 
"He  looks  fine,"  he  said,  as  the  small  pink 
face  gurgled  with  pleasure  at  his  approach. 
"Wonderful  eyes — like  Gertrude's." 

"You  don't  mean  that  mother  is  going  to 
let  me  down!"  exclaimed  Ginny,  more  in 
perplexity  than  anger.  "I  do  think  families 
should  co-operate ! " 

The  word  set  Henry  off  again.  "Co- 
operate! Young  woman,  I  don't  know  what 
tliey  taught  you  at  Wellesley,  but  co-operate, 
of  Latin  derivation,  means  work  with,  oper- 
ate together.  Now  we  can't  all  operate  to- 
gether in  going  to  the  play,  unless  you  can 
get  another  baby  sitter.  What  you  are  sug- 
gesting is  that  we  unoperate  our  plans  so  you 
can  operate  yours." 

"  But  mother  didn't  say  a  thing  about  such 
plans,"  said  Ginny. 

"She  didn't  know  about  them,  that's 
why,"  replied  her  father.  "They  were  my 
plans,  see?  A  surprise  for  my  wife.  Do  you 
know  what  day  this  is?" 

"The  twenty-seventh,"  said  Ginny. 
"Why?" 

"It's  our  wedding  anniversary.  Twenty- 
fifth.  Silver  accepted."  He  began  to  chuck 
the  baby  under  the  chin,  singing,  quite  loud, 
"I  care  not  for  the  stars  that  shine." 

"Don't,"  said  Ginny.  "You'll  upset  him. 
Babies  shouldn't  be  poked  at — and  all  noises 
frighten  them." 

"Then  they  should  not  live  in  Chicago," 
said  Henry  stubbornly.  "He  likes  my  song. 
He  grins," 


THE  FRAGRANCE  OF  YOUTH  .  .  . 


Hand  made  of  human  hair 
An  indispensable  fashion  accessory 

n  f\t  White,  grey, 
All  colors  oC  V  purple  2  5f 


fuUeA  the  wcMel 


FAMOUS  VENID*  HAIR  BEAUTY  AIDS  BY  RIESER  CO  ,  N  Y. 


June,  1919 
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H<TC  s  your  very  special  rhanre  to  pel  acquainted  with 
spvcn  of  t}ie  most  wonderful  mood-matcliinf;  letter  papers 

ever  f;athered  topether  in  one  charming  box  so  that  vou 
can  saniple-as-yoii-write  dozens  of  letters! 

\\  hat  a  satisfying  (economical!)  way  to  find  the  writing 
paper  that  suits  you  best!  (Svelte  Vellum?  Rustling 
Sheer?  Grey.  Blue,  White,  Pink?)  What  fun  to  "try  on" 

the  papers  and  then  to  be  able,  aluiiys,  to  get  more 
of  the  one  (or  several)  that  you  like  best,  in  Boxed 
Combination  or  from  Eaton's  Open  Stock.  (Open  Slock 
means  you  can  buy  more  matching  paper  and 
envelopes  together  or  separately  wlienever  you  \\i>li.) 

Fine  stores  have  Eaton's  Get- Acquainted  Assortment 
note  —  but  not  for  long,  because  the  quantity  is 
limited.  Good  news  travels  fast  ...  so  ask  for 
Eaton  s  Get-Ac()uainled  Assortment  today.' 

N.  B.  If  e  do  nol  sell  dirrct. 
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"But  about  tonight,"  pursued  Ginny. 
"Whatever  shall  I  do?" 

"  I  haven't  any  idea,"  said  her  father  hap- 
pily. "  Why  not  stay  home?  Wash  the  dishes, 
darn  the  socks,  be  domestic— be  married." 

Ginny  looked  so  disconsolate  that  her 
father's  heart  softened. 

"Listen,  precious,"  he  said.  "It's  too  bad 
it  turned  out  that  way.  But  it  had  to  come 
sooner  or  later.  You  are  abusing  the  kindness 
of  your  mother.  If  you  want  to  bring  the 
baby  here  for  overnight,  now  and  then,  and 
we  are  going  to  be  home,  that's  all  right. 
But  otherwise— find  another  baby  sitter. 
Babies  are  darling,  bat  not  stimulating  com- 
pany, and  why  Gertrude  should  spend  night 
after  night  sitting  in  your  apartment,  I  do 
not  see.  I  won't  have  it."  ^ 

"But  pop — father,"  Ginny  moaned. 
"What's  happened?  This  is  all  so  new!  I 
don't  mean  about  tonight— but— if  you 
don't  want  mother  to  be  alone,  why  don't 
you  go  and  sit  with  her— I  mean,  usually?" 

Henry  sat  down  and  pulled  his  daughter 
beside  him.  "Listen,  honey,"  he  said,  "you 
don't  understand.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing 
to  me  than  the  company  of  your  mother,  but 
I  like  to  be  in  my  own 
surroundings." 

"You  can  play  cards — 
or  listen  to  phonograph 
records— or  whatever 
you  and  mom  do  to- 
gether, when  you  are 
alone." 

Henry  stood  up  impa- 
tiently. "When  your 
mother  and  I  are  to- 
gether, maybe  we  don't 
do  anything  at  all,"  he 
said.  "Our  spirits  com- 
mune. We  read.  We  talk. 
Or  we  don't  talk.  We 
listen  to  phonograph  rec- 
ords. But  our  records.  I 
don't  like  your  records. 
I  hate  Shostakovich — 
all  that  noise.  I  don't  like 
Prokofiev  either.  I  like 
Brahms.  The  only  rec- 
ords of  yours  that  I  can 
listen  to  are  Bach,  and  I 
know  those  already  by 
heart." 

"You  are  so  old- 
fashioned,"  said  Ginny 
with  a  touch  of  scorn.  "  I 
suppose  you  can't  help 
not   appreciating  " 

"And  I  don't  like  that  Picasso  on  your 
wall— that  print,"  he  mentioned  stubbornly. 
"I'm  old-fashioned,  reactionary,  whatever 
you  like,  but  I've  got  just  as  much  right  to 
my  prejudices  as  you  have  to  yours.  All  I  ask 
is  that  you  grant  your  mother  and  me  our 
rights.  If  you  like — our  right  to  be  reaction- 
ary. Does  it  say  in  the  Constitution  that  no- 
body has  the  right  to  be  anything  except 
what  your  crowd  calls  'liberal'?" 

He  strode  up  and  down,  arguing  as  though 
in  court. 

"You  think  I  have  been  swallowing  every- 
thing contentedly  all  these  years?  Some  of 
those  teen-age  friends!  I  remember  when 
you  used  to  have  parties.  Gertrude  came  in 
one  day  in  a  red  suit,  when  you  were  having 
your  little  friends  in,  and  I  can  still  hear  you 
sa>ing,  "Mummy' — then  it  was  mummy — 
'that  suit  is  so  loud.  You  know  we  don't  like 
our  mummys  to  be — well — conspicuous.  We 
like  you  to  look  nice  but  not  noliceable.'  That 
suit  wasn't  loud.  It  was  the  first  decent  thing 
your  mother  had  had  in  years,  because  in 
those  days  you  were  using  up  the  clothes 
budget.  Your  mother  looks  lovely  in  light 
red.  You  couldn't  wear  it,"  he  said  unkindly. 
"  Your  hair's  loo  red.  your  color  is  too  high  — 
you'd  look  vulgar— but  up  marches  your 
mother  like  a  lamb  and  i)uts  on  some  shabby 
black  things,  just  to  fade  out.  And.  "Mummy, 
it's  wonderful  of  you  to  prepare  the  fcxxi  — 
but  we  like  to  be  with  ourselves.'  So  your 
n)other  mustn't  intrude  in  her  own  living 
nxjm." 

"But  all  teen-aKers  are  like  that."  Ginny 
protested.  "When  I  look  back  I  know  I  was 
impossible  then.  But  it's  just  the  age." 


B.V  Elizabflh  (^tatNworlh 

The  cat  wore  a  coat 
The  color  of  the  sun, 
The  cat  had  paws 
Which  he  kept  white  as  milk, 
His  tail  was  like  a  train 
Surpassed  by  none, 
His  nose  was  raspberry 
And  his  whiskers  silk. 

The  cat  had  pride 
(His  own  and  racial). 
He  moved  with  soft  disdain, 
He  sat  with  grace,  *• 
His  sharing  of  a  room 
Was  purely  spatial, 
He  emphasized  a  code. 
Washing  his  face. 

★  ★★*★★*★ 


"Right,"  said  her  father.  "But  what'a 
wrong  with  teen-agers'  pretending  good' 
manners  if  they  haven't  gt)t  them?  "Assume 
a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not,'  unquote.  Ham- 
let." .. 

"They'd  probably  get  neuroses,"  coun-' 
tered  (iinny  smartly. 

"Now  the  parents  get  the  neuroses,"  he^ 
said  gloomily.  ""I  remember  when  that  col- 
lege  friend  of  yours,  what's  her  name,  Ellen- 
Ellen  Waters,  that  was  it  — when  she  came 
here  for  Easter  vacation.  Sneered  at  your 
mother,  "  I  see  you  go  in  for  gracious  living,' 
as  though  it  were  a  criijie  or  at  least  'un- 
democratic' a  word  they  now  seem  to  attach 
to  everything  gentle  and  fastidious.  What 
do  they  want?JJngracious  living?" 

Henry,  who  had  uttered  this  tirade  in  an 
unpunctuated  stream,  paused  for  breath, 
and  his  daughter,  who  was  growing  increas- 
ingly astonished,  got  in  a  word. 

"She  had  a  very  fine  mind,  she  was  Phi 

Beta  Kappa  " 

"And  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 
bellowed  her  father.  "One  of  the  best  minds 
I  ever  encountered— as  pure  intellect— was 

an  embezzler;  and  " 

"You  think  everyone 
who  disagrees  with  your 
notions  of  society  is  a 
crook,"  yelled  his  daugh- 
ter, now  as  angry  as  her 
father,  who,  while  glaring 
at  her,  thought  to  him- 
self. She  is  like  Aunt 
Hal—and  then  with  hor- 
rid realization— .so 
am  I.  Ginny  takes  after 
me.  and  that's  what  makes 
me  so  mad  at  her. 

This  made  him  quiet 
down,  smile  at  her,  and 
say,  '"Pet,  what's  this 
fight  about?" 

"That's  what  I  want 
to  know,"  cried  Ginny, 
unappeased.  "Why  are 
you  suddenly  dragging 
up  all  these  old  things? 
And  all  because  there 
was  a  mix-up  in  dates 
tonight.  I  know  I  can't 
ask  mom — ma  to  sit  with 
the  baby  tonight,  and  I'm 
disappointed,  but  I  ap- 
preciate her  rights.  I 
think  you  are  simply 
being  cruel  to  me,  very 
cruel— and  it's  all  because  you  and  mother 
were  angry  when  Jack  and  I  left  this  house 
for  one  of  our  own,  which  we  certainly  had 
our  right  to  do."  And  Ginny's  eyes  filled  with 
angry  tears. 

"Ginny,  dear  child,"  said  her  father, 
"that's  just  where  you  are  wrong,  and  per- 
haps that  gets  us  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Your  mother  was  upset  because  she  didn't 
think  the  apartment  in  the  barracks  was 
good  enough  for  you ;  she  thought  if  you  kept 
on  looking,  you  would  eventually  find  some- 
thing better.  That  was  all.  But  I  disagreed, 
because  I  knew  exactly  why  you  and  Jack 
wanted  to  get  away.  You  wanted  to  have 
privacy,  because  you  and  Jack  quarrel  some- 
times, and  you  didn't  want  your  father  to 
see  how  he  behaves,  and  take  your  side— nor 
your  mother  to  see  how  you  behave  some- 
times, and  give  you  good  advice.  Isn't  that 
the  truth?" 

Ginny  looked  at  the  floor,  and  said  sulkily, 
"We  don't  quarrel— not  often,  I  mean— and 
how  did  you  know,  anyway?" 

"  I  knew,  honey,  because  all  young  couples 
quarrel.  It's  part  of  learning  how  to  be  mar- 
ried. And  it's  a  very  private  affair.  I  know, 
because  I  used  to  quarrel  with  your  mother 
and  make  her  dreadfully  unhappy,  when  we 
were  first  married,  and  even  afterward,  when 
you  came.  And  all  because  I  loved  her,  so 
very  .  .  .  terribly." 

"You  did.  father!"  cried  (jinny,  and  a 
shine  came  into  her  eyes.  "You  did,  really? 
Over  what?" 

'"  In  the  first  place,  I  was  insiinely  jealous," 
said  her  father,  his  face  humorous  with  re- 
membrance. '"I  supjxjse  I  couldn't  believe 
(Cimliniieil  on  I'age  lS4j 


LAD1L>    HOMh  JULKNAL 


We  take 
even  tiling  l(^/it/i/ 
but  voii 


\^  e  know"  vou  don  t  want  to  simmer  this  smnmer. 
so  \\"e  dreamed  up  tlie  lightest  filmiest  nvlon 
girdles  and  bras  vou've  ever  worn.  Thev  wash 
in  a  ^^^nk,  never  need  ironing  and  mnmi . . .  what 
thev  </o  for  you  under  vour  sheers  and  suntanners. 
And  we  didn  t  forget  vou  want  to  jeel  as  heavenlv 
as  vou  look,  so  we  made  tliem  fit  like  a  dream, 
too.  the  wav  all  \^  arner  s  3-Wav-Sized  sirdles  and 
bras  do.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  \^arner"s  nvlon 
lovelies.  Pick  tlie  price  to  please  your  purse. 


le  Gant  gudle  ^594,  So.  Alphabet  Bra  J^2314.  $2.50 


1 


Choose  your  length 


If  vour  girdle's  too  long  vou  have  to  pull  to  keep  it  in  place. 
Too  short,  it  pulls  at  precious  nvlons.  Warner"*  come  in  short,  me- 
dium, long  and  extra  long  lengths.  Slep-in  above  comes  in  a  match- 
ing pantie  girdle.  Bra  is  nylon  marquisette. 


Sta-l  p-Top  Le  Gant  #623.  SIO.  .Alphabet  Bra  #2299.  $3.50 

2 Choose  Yom' hip  size  
A  too-wide  girdle  wrinkles  at  the  sides.  A  too-narrow  girdle  binds 
your  thighs.  Warner's  fit  perfectly  because  they're  hip-sized:  straight, 
average  and  full.  Girdle  above  has  nvlon  tafteta  front  and  back.  Bra 
is  nvlon  taffeta  and  exquisitelv  embroidered  marquisette. 


Foundations  and  Bras 


WORLD    FAMOUS   FOR    LE  CANT*    •    WARNERETTE*    .    STA-t"P-TOP*    .    ABC*  ALPHABET* 

"FREE-urr"    •    a'litse*    .  BEDFERN* 
•Reg.  U.  5.  Pat.  Off..  The  Warner  Brothers  Companv,  Ne»-  York  16,  Chicaiio  6.  Sm  Fr«ncisco  8 


3 


Sta-Vp- Top  Le  Gant  ^844,  $7.S0.  Alphabet  Bra  *2287,  $2.50 

Choose  your  control  


\^'arner's  do  it  with  the  light  toucli.  whether  you  want  a  little 
control  or  a  lot.  Step-in  above  comes  in  a  matchins  pantie  girdle  and 
both  feature  that  famous  waist-whittling  band  tliat  won't  roll  over. 
Bra  is  nylon  marquisette  and  nylon  tafl'eta. 
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Singing  Bathroom 
for  a  Bride  _ 


WITH  CRAFTSPUN  SHOWER  CURTAINS 


"GARLAND"  Design 


WON'T  MILDEW,  CRACK 
OR  PEEL 

FADEPROOF  DESIGNS 

SEAMS  ELECTRO-HEAT 
WELDED  FOR  PERMANENCE 

6  STUNNING 
BACKGROUND  COLORS 


IT  COSTS  SO  LITTLE  to  give  a  bride  this 

charming  Craftspun*  Shower  ensemble  of 

genuine  \  inyUte*.  It's  gay  as  a  song,  and 

designed  byLurelle  Guild,  famous  decorator. 

Comes  in  color  combinations  to  harmonize 

with  any  bathroom  scheme.  Craftspun 

Shower  Curtains  are  so  sturdy,  the  designs 

so  permanent,  any  bride  will  bless  you  for 

such  a  lovely  and  practical  gift.  Shower  and 

\\  indow  Curtains  about  $3.95  each. 

•  iit-e.  U.S.Pat,  oa. 


CRAFTSPUN  Jk/^^^ 

ALSO   CRAFTSPUN   LACE   DINNER    CLOTHS  •  WINDOW   CURTAINS  •  KITCHENAIRES* 


SEND  FOR 

"FLOWER 
ARRANGEMEfJT'. 
FOR  LACE 

25i 


Beautifully  illustrated  book  on  Flo'/'-r 
Arrangements  by  Mr*.  M.  Coctiran*;  "^^l'.-, 
nationally  known  oufttority.  Full-color  t/ic 
turet.  easy  directions  for  erecting  beau- 
tiful table  orrongements  the  year  'round. 


I  encloto  ZSr  in  coin. 


(pleose  print) 


SCRANTON  LACE  COMPANY,  Dept.  L-4,  Scranlon,  Pa. 
Pleato  tend  me  "Flower  Arrangements  for  Loco"; 


Ci/y. 


-  Zone . 


-Slots. 


(Conliniii  J  from  Page 
that  such  an  angel  could  really  be  in  love 
with  such  an  oaf  as  I  felt  myself  to  be.  If  she 
talked  animatedly  with  a  man  at  a  party,  I 
saw  the  beginning  of  a  love  affair.  Once,  at  a 
party  in  a  crowded  room,  she  sat  down  on 
the  arm  of  a  chair  in  which  one  of  our  men 
friends  was  sitting,  and  he  put  his  arm  across 
her  back  and— you  won't  believe  it — after- 
ward, at  home,  I  made  the  most  dreadful 
scene.  She  threw  an  ash  tray  at  me." 

Ginny  cried,  "Father!  Mother  did? 
Mother?" 

Her  father  said,  "Yes.  It's  incredible,  but 
she  did.  It  didn't  hit  me,  though,"  he  re- 
membered, smiling.  "I  was  even  jealous  of 
you,  after  you  were  born.  She  seemed  to  have 
no  time  for  me,  and  I  worked  it  out  in  my 
mind  that  I  wasn't  necessary  any  longer  to 
her  happiness." 

"It's  the  baby  Jack  is  jealous  of,"  Ginny 
confessed.  "And  that's  why  I  try  to  .  .  .  get 
out  with  Jack— and— leave  Jerry  to  mother." 

"I  understand  that;  I  was  like  that,"  said 
her  father  tenderly.  "But  tell  me,  did  Jack 
ever  object  to  your  bringing  the  baby  over 
here,  now  and  then,  and  leaving  him  with 
us?" 

"No.  We  had  a  fight  about  it,"  Ginny 
murmured.  "He  said  he'd  like  to  be  alone 
with  me  sometimes — not  even  the  baby 
there — and  he  said  it  was  wonderful  you  and 
mother  would  take  him  away  sometimes; 
Jack  said  I  cared  more  for  the  baby  than  for 
him,  and  I  said  he  didn't  love  his  own  child, 
and  so  he  didn't  love  me  either — and  that 
night  it  was  pretty  bad." 

Ginny  began  to  cry  again,  silently,  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks. 

Her  father  put  his  arm  around  her. 
"Sweet,"  he  said,  "all  this  will  pass,  if  you 


^  If  one  advances  confidently  in  the 
^  direction  of  his  dreams,  and  en- 
deavors to  live  the  life  which  he  has 
imagined,  he  will  meet  with  a  suc- 
cess unexpected  in  common  hours. 

— THOREAU. 


are  as  good— and  as  clever — as  your  mother. 
Married  love,  Ginny — when  it's  right — it's 
the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world.  The 
passion  doesn't  go,  but  the  ugly  passions 
that  are  first  mixed  up  in  it,  they  go,  and  it 
becomes  compounded  of  tenderness,  mem- 
ories, shared  tastes,  pride,  and  the  faith  that 
is  solider  than  any  material  security.  I  know 
now  that  your  mother  will  never,  never  leave 
me,  and  she  knows  it  of  me  too.  Well,  it  took 
years  to  achieve  that.  Now  we  don't  have  to 
quarrel  in  order  to  kiss." 

Ginny  did  not  comment.  She  was  thinking. 
They  seem  to  me  so  old,  but  then  she  recalled 
that  they  had  always  seemed  old — anyhow, 
from  the  time  she  was  thirteen.  Her  father 
went  on: 

"So  I  was  glad,  when  you  went  away  to 
college,  and  glad  when  you  married — once  I 
saw  that  Jack  is  a  fine  fellow— and  glad  when 
you  set  up  housekeeping  on  your  own.  Do 
you  know  why?" 

Ginny  was  making  rings  in  the  carpet  with 
her  toe.  She  said  nothing. 

"I  was  glad  because  at  last  I  had  my  wife 
back.  Glad  because  now,  at  last,  we  could  do 
the  things  together  we  hadn't  been  able  to 
do  all  those  years,  either  because  we  were  too 
poor  or  your  mother  was  too  occupied  with 
you.  I  was  glad  because  we  could  be  alone 
together,  or  with  old  friends,  and  with  the 
pictures,  the  books,  the  music,  the  household 
arrangements,  the  conversations  in  which  we, 
together,  feel  at  home.  I  was  glad  that  I 
could  rush  into  the  house  and  behave  like 
the  fool  I  sometimes  am,  without  having  to 
set  an  exami)le'  to  you  and  your  friends, 
(iin,  you  talk  about  inhibitions  and  frustra- 
tions, but  the  inhibitions  kids  impose  on 
their  parents  are  something  never  written 
about!  And  this  baby  sitting  is  part  of  it  all. 
Darn  it,  (iinny,  you  and  your  faiTiily  have 
hi'xin  breaking  uj)  my  marriage  for  the  last 
three  months!  Kven  trinight,  you  almost 
[)ulled  it  off.  Hf)w  would  you  like  to  have  to 
sit  with  our  baby  on  your  wedding  night!" 


Choose  the  creme  shampoo 
beauticians  use  most . . .  For 
glowing  hair,  mist-soft . . . 
dazzling  clean,  obedient 
. . .  dandruff-free,  film-free 


rich  in  emulsified  lanolin 


Why  pay  a  dollar  for  4  ounces? 
Vet  this  giant  8  ounce  jar! 


twice  as  $ 
much  for . . 


Guarantted  by 
I  Good  HouMk«epin|[  : 


1 


(LarKe  Reg.  Size.  60c) 
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Ginny's  voice  pealed  laughter.  "Oh,  fa- 
ther," she  spluttered.  "That's  .  .  .  bound- 
less— surrealist — but  I  understand." 

Gertrude's  voice  sounded  clearly  from  the 
stairs.  "I  feared  you  were  quarreling,  but 
I'm  glad  I  was  wrong." 

She  came  into  sight,  tall  and  white,  her 
fair  hair  making  little  tendrils  on  her  brow, 
her  throat  rising  long  and  slim  out  of  the  v 
of  her  dress,  the  orchid  perched  near  her 
cheek  like  an  exotic  bird,  a  silver  glitter 
sparkling  from  her  shoulders  and  her  wrist, 
and  the  gray-brown  softness  of  the  fur  nestled 
over  one  arm.  Her  scent  entered  the  room 
with  her. 

"Do  I  look  nice,  Ginny, "  she  asked,  with 
shy  expectancy,  "in  your  extravagant 
father's  presents?" 

Ginny,  who  saw,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  her  mother  as  a  man  might  see  her — a 
man  in  love  with  her — saw  also,  for  the  first 
time,  her  mother's  magical,  delicate  desira- 
bility. She  stared  as  at  an  apparition. 

"Mother,"  she  finally  said,  "you  look  .  .  . 
ravishing." 

Henry,  regarding  his  wife  through  his 
keen,  observant  eyes,  saw  that  under  the 
brush  of  eye  shadow  her  lids  were  faintly 
crepey;  that  where  her  chin  met  her  neck, 
there  was  the  shadow  of  a  hollow ;  and  that 
on  the  slim  arm  outstretched  toward  Ginny 
the  flesh  drooped,  almost  imperceptibly, 
from  the  bone.  The  notice  of  these  suffused 
his  heart  with  poignant  tenderness,  enhanc- 
ing his  confirmation  of  her  beauty  by  the 
melancholy  knowledge  of  the  passing  of  all 
loveliness.  Ginny — no,  not  even  Gertrude 
would  understand  that  these  autumnal  sig- 


nals moved  him  far  more  profoundly  than 
the  summer  that  still  bloomed  in  the  shine 
of  her  eyes,  the  sprightliness  of  her  step,  the 
thickness  of  her  hair.  His  pulse  quickened  to 
drink  in,  utterly  to  absorb,  this  fleeting,  ten- 
der, wonderful  moment  of  her  time. 

He  bowed,  and  the  mockery  was  gone  out 
of  his  courtly  manner.  "You  are  ravishing," 
he  confirmed,  kissing  her  brow. 

Ginny  sensed  something  beyond  her  com- 
prehension. But  suddenly  she  pulled  both 
her  parents  to  her,  in  a  strong,  youthful  hug. 
"I  think  you  are  the  two  most  beautiful  peo- 
ple in  the  world,"  she  cried,  and  a  pang  of 
apprehension  passed  briefly  through  her, 
that  it  might  not  be  like  that  with  her  and 
Jack,  twenty-five  years  from  now.  The  ap- 
prehension sent  tears  into  her  eyes.  Then, 
with  something  of  her  father's  serious  mock- 
ery, she  said,  "I  wish  you  all  possible  happi- 
ness in  your  future  life  together." 

"The  same  to  you,  my  dear,"  said  her 
father  solemnly.  The  dimple  broke  in  his 
cheek. 

The  baby  was  blowing  noisy  bubbles  and 
Gertrude  picked  him  up,  murmuring  warm, 
womanly  responses. 

"Don't,  mdm,  don't,"  Ginny  cried,  grab- 
bing him  away.  "Goodness,  he's  probably 
wet !  He  could  ruin  your  dress ! "  She  bundled 
him  into  his  carriage.  "Jack  will  wonder 
what's  become  of  me.  I  must  get  home  before 
he  begins  to  dress.  If  he  phones,  you  might 
break  the  news,  and  tell  him  I'm  on  my  way. 
When  he  knows  about  the  silver  wedding,  he 
won't  mind."  At  the  door  she  turned.  "Good 
night,"  she  called,  "you  love-mad  pair.  I 
wish  I'd  brought  rice!" 


THE  PIXK  OF  PERFECTION 

(Conlinued  from  Page  61) 


plans  for  the  house  that  Jack  will  build  one 
day.  The  bride  of  seasons  past  may  now  see 
her  dreams  come  true. 

This  kitchen  was  designed  for  a  one-story 
house  with  a  combination  living-dining  room. 
The  eating  area  is  roomy  enough  to  be  com- 
fortable for  an  extra  couple,  and  set  off  from 
the  work  centers  by  the  use  of  washable  but 
dramatic  flowered  wall  covering.  There  is  just 
an  echo  of  the  paper  in  the  work  side  of  the 
kitchen  to  keep  the  room  a  harmonious  unit. 
And  what  glamorous  roses  bloom  fadelessly 
on  that  paper!  They  catch  the  whole  spirit 
of  June  for  the  kitchen— surely  it  will  be 
June  in  January  here. 

The  working  area  is  u  shaped,  with  a  cor- 
ner sink  set  under  a  big  picture  window  over- 
looking the  garden  terrace.  The  gas  range  is 
at  the  left  of  the  sink,  and  the  gas  refrigerator 
at  the  right,  with  the  door  opening  toward 
the  spacious  work  counter  for  easy  unloading. 
These  units  are  in  the  traditional  white,  but 
the  newest  note  in  this  kitchen  is  the  dreamy 
color  of  the  cabinets. 

For  now  steel  cabinets  may  be  had  in  color 
with  a  baked-on  enamel  finish  in  clear,  soft 
pastels.  I  couldn't  imagine  anything  more 
lovely,  for  when  you  step  in  and  look,  the 
whole  room  has  the  color  and  enchantment 
of  a  garden  in  June.  Rosy  pink  are  the  cabi- 
nets in  the  working  area  and  sea-foam  green 
are  the  serving-unit  cabinets.  The  pink  cabi- 
nets have  green  plastic  counter  tops  and  the 
green  cabinets  are  topped  with  the  rosy  pink ! 
And  the  glass  doors  of  the  wall  cabinets  open 
on  a  pink  lining,  like  the  inside  of  a  shell. 

Now  these  cabinets  are  fully  as  practical  as 
the  traditional  white  steel,  but  they  lift  the 
prose  of  kitchen  work  into  lyric  loveliness. 
They  cost  10  per  cent  more  than  the  standard 
white,  but  for  those  who  respond  to  color 
they  are  worth  the  difference.  They  come  in 
four  colors,  the  pink  and  the  green,  a  soft 
spring  yellow  and  a  misty  gray.  And  they 
may  be  combined  according  to  your  own 
ideas  if  you  feel  an  all-pink  kitchen  is  too 
much  perfection. 

A  new  kind  of  soft  green  linoleum  covers 
the  floor  with  a  tilelike  design,  and  the  ceiling 
echoes  the  green  in  a  softer  tone.  The  dark 
green  background  of  the  wallpaper  is  re- 
peated in  the  painted  surfaces,  and  the  cur- 
tains framing  the  wide  window  are  washable 
pink  cotton. 


In  daytime  this  kitchen  is  a  symphony  of 
color  and  at  night  it  is  every  bit  as  attrac- 
tive. Recessed  ceiling  lights  diffuse  a  clear 
glow  over  the  main  counters  and  a  lamp 
which  is  part  of  the  range  gives  a  special  light 
on  the  cooking. 

Aside  from  being  bemused  with  the  beauty 
of  color  in  the  kitchen,  I  like  especially  the 
glass-fronted  wall  cabinet,  for  it  gives  an  ac- 
cent of  depth  to  the  room  and  shows  the 
pretty  china  and  glass  to  advantage  as  well. 
The  rounded  corners  of  the  serving  counter 
are  a  joy,  for  there  will  be  no  bumping  into  a 
sharp  corner  by  the  housewife  en  route  to 
the  living  room. 

So  many  houses  have  no  cleaning  closet, 
but  in  this  kitchen  a  tall  one  fits  in  by  the 
refrigerator  and  holds  all  the  supplies  in  an 
accessible  spot  for  the  one-story  house. 

The  cabinets  themselves  have  been  built 
with  the  user's  convenience  in  mind.  They  do 
more  than  enclose  space ;  they  offer  planned 
places  to  put  the  many  supplies  and  tools 
dear  to  the  heart  of  homemakers.  Ventilated 
drawers  for  vegetables,  sliding  shelves  for 
utensils,  divided  cutlery  drawers  for  small 
things,  small  bins  for  sugar  and  flour,  and 
bread  in  convenient  drawers — all  these  add 
up  to  making  work  quick  and  easy. 

Another  unusual  feature  which  interested 
me  is  the  way  the  storage  space  under  the 
counter  near  the  back  door  is  managed.  Two 
wall  cabinets  set  back  to  back  are  used  under 
the  counter  instead  of  above,  give  space  for 
garden  tools  or  packages  beside  the  service 
door,  and  cupboard  room  toward  the  kitchen 
besides. 

This  kitchen  is  planned  to  be  equally  satis- 
fying to  the  woman  who  cooks  like  a  cordon 
bleu  graduate  and  the  bride  who  furrows  her 
brow  over  the  book  wondering  what  it  means 
to  baste  the  roast.  It's  an  inspiration  to  the 
novice  and  an  efficiency  center  for  the  adept, 
and  a  wonderful  place  for  the  man  of  the 
house  to  come  home  to  after  his  bout  in  the 
business  world. 

There  is  good  food  and  good  fun  ahead  in 
this  kitchen  which  is  to  my  notion  the  pink  of 
perfection.  When  the  dishes  and  utensils  are 
unpacked  and  the  first  market  order  is  de- 
livered the  adventure  in  living  will  begin. 
This  will  be  the  place  where  the  gang  will 
gather  while  the  cofi^ee  bubbles  and  the  sum- 
mer nights  deepen  outside.  TIIK  KNn 
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Is  it  any  wonder 
more  women  cook  on 

than  on  any  other  range 


only  ^^njo^  Ot£^ 

has  Ihe  one-piece  toP 


tWcanbev^ashedlikeaplate 
buinei  thai  , 


Lift  Out 


Wash 


This  new  burner  makes  good  cooking 
easier  for  you  in  many  ways.  Its  porce- 
lain finish  inside  and  out  makes  a  clean, 
hot,  fast  flame.  There  is  perfect  heat 
distribution  and  instant  touch  control 


for  easy  adjustment  to  your  exact  cook- 
ing needs.  The  burner  tray  will  hold 
a  cup  of  spillovers  without  affecting 
the  automatic  lighting.  Before  you  buy. 


compare  Magic  Chef  feature  for  fea- 
ture with  any  other  range  and  then 
you'll  know  why  more  women  cook 
on  Magic  Chef  than  on  any  other  range. 


- — j 

SERIES  600-30"  WIDE.  Specially 
priced  for  small  budgets,  specially  made 
for  small  kitchens.  Full  size  oven  and 
broiler.  Exclusive  Magic  Chef  features. 


SERIES  2900-39"  WIDE.  Brings  you 
modern  cooking  plus  winter  kitchen 
heat.  Right  side  is  complete  Magic 
Chef  Gas  Range.  Left  side  heats  kitch- 
en with  gas,  oil  or  coal  and  wood. 

Did  You  Know  .  . . 

All  burners,  oven  and  broiler,  loo,  llghl  aulomaiically  on  "CP"  models.  Magic  Chef  Axilomollc  Gas  Ranges  operate  equally  well  on  clly. 
"Pyrofax"  or  other  bottled  or  tank  gases.  See  your  Magic  Chef  dealer  or  local  gas  company.  American  Stove  Company,  Dept.  L-4,  St.  Louis. 


SERIES  1000-62"  WIDE.  The  range 
of  individuality  for  homes  of  distinc- 
tion. Six  top  burners,  two  big  ovens, 
griddle,  broiler.  Tailored  in  stainless 
steel.  Cooks  for  two  or  two  hundred. 
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At  StilliiH  ai|iM\  we  do  not  need  to  woirv  about  being  too  modern.  Milk 
glass  and  cranberry  glass  and  the  old  haiidinade  sea-green  goblets 
from  Maine — these  are  friends,  whether  they  are  in  fashion  or  not. 


Diary  of  Domesticity 


By  GLAMtYfi  TAB  EH 


fEW  peas  cooked  with  a  sprig  of  mint 
bubble  in  the  pan.  Picking  peas  on  a 
June  morning  is  pleasant;  it  is  a  mild 
form  of  treasure  hunting.  For  after  you 
go  clean  down  the  row,  you  turn  back  for  a 
last  look,  and  a  hundred  more  pods  are 
visible,  caught  in  a  new  slant  of  light.  How 
cool  and  smooth  the  small  green  pearls 
come  from  the  secret  pods  too! 

For  supper  a  big  bowl  of  those  first  peas 
with  plenty  of  freshly  grated  pepper  and  a 
nugget  of  gold  butter,  bread  warm  from  the 
oven,  coffee  that  means  what  it  says,  and 
for  dessert  another  slice  of  bread  with  wild 
sweet-clover  honey:  good  fare. 

The  strawberry  man  has  his  big  sweet 
ruby  berries  ready.  We  gave  up  raising  our 
own,  because  Jill  says  she  would  rather 
feed  the  birds  something  else  than  berries. 
Something  she  doesn't  have  to  hoe  and 
weed  and  transplant  all  the  time.  The 
strawberry  man  lives  just  a  piece  down  the 
road  anyway;  and  his  berries  are  perfect. 
He  lives  alone  in  a  tiny  one-room  shack, 
and  his  whole  world  is  spread  around  him 
in  a  small  sloping  acre  or  two.  He  is  thin 
and  dark,  with  very  bright  dark  eyes,  and 
he  never  changes.  We  have  known  him  for 
sixteen  years  and  he  is  as  he  was  the  first 
day  we  stopped  for  berries. 

We  freeze  as  many  berries  as  we  can,  and 
have  strawberry  shortcake  every  other  day. 
Fresh  strawberry  jam  for  tea  is  a  delight, 
and  a  nice  change  from  winter's  cinnamon 
toast. 

Mamma  used  to  make  sun  preserves,  but 
I  never  get  around  to  it.  I  can  remember 
running  out  to  look  at  the  trays  of  big  ripe 


berries  that  were  outside  the  back  door 
covered  with  clean  muslin. 

The  smell  of  the  juice  was  rich  and  sweet, 
and  almost  any  little  girl  would  have  to  eat 
some  around  the  edges.  The  plump  Wiscon- 
sin bees  were  there,  too,  making  pleasant 
hums.  The  sun  preserves  were  dark  as  old 
garnets  and  spicy  sweet,  but  I  know  they 
were  time-consuming  to  make.  In  those 
days,  women  made  whatever  was  good  and 
never  minded  how  tedious  the  process,  but 
now  we  live  in  a  short-cut  age. 

But  housekeeping  is  fun,  and  I  think  the 
women  wlio  hate  it  lack  imagination.  It  is 
one  job  where  you  enjoy  the  results  right 
along  as  you  work.  You  may  work  all  day 
washing  and  ironing,  but  at  night  you  have 
the  delicious  feeling  of  sunny  clean  sheets 
and  airy  pillows  to  lie  on.  If  you  clean,  you 
sit  down  at  nightfall  with  the  house  shining 
and  smelling  faintly  of  wax,  all  yours  to  en- 
joy right  then  and  there. 

And  if  you  cook — ah,  if  you  cook — that 
creation  you  lift  from  the  oven  goes  right 
to  the  table. 

One  way  to  look  at  it,  of  course,  is  that 
women's  work  is  never  ended,  and  I  have 
heard  housekeepers  say  they  hate  to  make 
cakes  because  they  get  eaten  right  up  any- 
way. You  can  make  it  drudgery  if  you  want 
to,  but  it  isn't.  And  it  is  not  monotonous 
either,  for  no  day  is  ever  really  the  same. 
Lucky  the  woman  who  has  a  home  and  can 
live  in  what  she  is  creating! 

Thinking  about  what  home  means,  I 
really  got  angry  with  a  hot  and  violent 
anger  when  I  read  a  newspaper  headline 
some  time  ago.  It  read:  Development  Bans 


AMAZING  SELF-POLISHING  SIMONIZ  FOR  FLOORS 


THEM  aU! 


Costs  less  to  use  because  it  lasts  longer! 

Millions  of  housewives  are  switching  to  Self-Polishing  Simoniz. 
They  find  it  gives  longer  wearing  beauty  and  keeps  their 

floors  brighter.  For  the  same  lasting  loveliness  that 
makes  Simoniz  so  famous  for  cars — insist  on 

Self-Polishing  Simoniz  for  your  floors. 


Sold  by  grocery,  hardware,  variety,  drug, 
paint,  5  cents  to  $1,  auto  accessory,  depart- 
ment stores — linoleum  dealers  everywtiere. 
THE  SIMONIZ  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  16,  ILL. 
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It  might  be  Daddy,  telephoning  from  his  office  downtown.  Or  Aunt 
Betty,  to  ask  them  over  for  a  visit.  Or  a  friend  of  Mother's,  about  a  party. 

When  the  telephone  rings,  the  whole  family  comes  to  attention  — 
and  a  tingle  of  expectation  runs  through  everyone.  That's  half  the 
pleasure  of  having  a  telephone.  Not  only  can  you  make  calls  but  other 
people  can  call  you! 

And  more  people  can  call  each  other  today  than  ever  before  because 
there  are  40'/  more  telephones  —  about  9,000,000  more  — than  three 
years  ago.  In  that  short  time,  your  telephone  has  grown  in  value  — yet 
its  cost  is  still  low. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  increases  in  telephone  rates  average  only  a 
penny  ux  so  a  call. 


BILL  TILIPHONI  SYSTEM 


Outdoor  Washline!  A  subdivision  in  Chi- 
cago, planned  for  ten  thousand  people,  was 
being  built,  it  said,  and  newowners  must  agree 
to  hang  their  washing  in  the  basement,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  so  the  flapping  clothes  would 
not  spoil  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area.  High- 
voltage  lines,  dogs  and  cats  are  also  barred. 

Take  those  flapping  clothes.  I  wonder  what 
could  be  lovelier  than  a  line  of  pink  and  jon- 
quil rompers,  gay  little  socks,  pastel  baby 
blankets.  And  snowy  sheets,  bright  bath 
towels,  flowered  luncheon  cloths  blowing  on 
a  line  have  as  much  beauty  as  a  modern 
painting,  for  the  eye  that  can  see  beauty. 
Basement  indeed — who  wants  clothes  dried 
in  the  basement  when  the  dazzle  of  sun  and 
the  sweet  fragrance  of  fresh  air  are  wasting 
outside? 

All  the  cockers  have  been  digging  for  moles. 
Linda  is  also  a  bird  girl,  and  she  runs  around 
and  around  under  the  apple  tree,  in  a  frenzy 
of  excitement.  Maeve,  the  setter,  feels  the 
same  way,  and  the  two  of  them  prance  on 
their  hind  toes,  leaping  wildly,  high  in  the  air. 
The  birds  pay  no  attention.  Little  Sister  runs 
closer  to  the  ground  in  her  interest.  Rabbits 
or  squirrels  are  fine,  but  no  birds. 

Sometimes  Maeve  is  too  bouncy  for  the 
little  folks,  and  the  other  day  she  was  jump- 
ing on  Linda.  I  ran  to  the  door  and  shouted, 
"No,  Maeve,  no!"  She  ran  hastily  behind 
the  big  maple  by  the  kennel  and  hid.  I  waited 
in  the  doorway  and  Linda  went  on  about  her 
bird  chasing.  In  a  moment  Maeve  poked  her 
head  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  peeking. 
She  had  thought  I  would  be  back  at  my  type- 
writer and  she  could  pounce  freely  on  Linda 
again.  I  would  forget  her  if  she  were  hidden. 
I  looked  sternly  at  her,  and  her  head  popped 

out  of  sight.  In  a  moment   

she  peeked  again,  and  the 
look  of  amazement  on  her 
face  was  wonderful  to  see. 
I  was  still  there,  still  look- 
ing! We  played  hide-and- 
seek  for  ten  minutes,  and 
then  she  gave  up  the  idea  of 
teasing  Linda  and  started  BH^^^^H 
after  birds  herself. 

June  is  really  the  perfect  month  in  New 
England,  for  the  temperature  is  most  equa- 
ble. It  is  the  month  of  flowering,  with  the 
white  picket  fences  drifted  with  rambler 
roses,  the  purple  and  gold  and  ivory  iris  fol- 
lowing hard  on  the  tall  and  elegant  tulips 
and  the  sweet  narcissus.  The  white  pansies 
wintered  over  this  year,  and  in  the  Quiet 
Garden  they  make  a  border  of  loveliness. 

I  like  all  little  flowers;  in  fact,  most  little 
things.  The  miniature  viola  and  the  portu- 
laca  and  sweet  alyssum  are  old  favorites  of 
mine  because,  perhaps,  it  is  a  special  mystery 
to  see  how  things  so  tiny  can  be  so  complete 
and  perfectly  formed.  Lily  of  the  valley  is 
another,  with  every  tiny  pearl-colored  bell  so 
carefully  wrought.  I  was  brought  up  to  be- 
lice  the  fairies  rang  them  at  night,  and  for 
all  I  know,  they  still  do. 

There  is  much  to  do  during  the  days,  for 
all  the  dogs  need  grooming  and  trimming  and 
the  garden  furniture  did  not  all  get  fixed  last 
autumn  when  it  should  have  been.  The  weeds 
grow  with  terrible,  deadly  speed,  and  the 
grass  needs  mowing.  It  is  the  time,  too,  to 
reorganize  and  defrost  the  freezer,  and  tuck 
in  the  first  of  the  new  crops. 

But  there  is  always  time  to  carry  trays  for 
lunch  to  the  garden  and  eat  without  too 
much  rush.  Because  in  June  one  feels  the  se- 
curity that  summer  has  just  begun,  there  is 
time  enough  for  dreaming.  Over  coffee,  we 
watch  the  melodic  flight  of  the  butterflies, 
brief  lyrics  of  summer.  Decide  the  iris  must 
be  separated,  but  not  for  a  long  time.  Won- 
der if  the  fence  needs  painting — it  can  go  un- 
til fall.  Feel  the  asparagus  bed  is  a  dreadful 
mess,  but  August  is  soon  enough  to  worry 
about  that. 

Actually,  there  is  nothing  of  the  lotus 
eater  about  anyone  native  to  New  England. 
Idleness  is  as  scarce  as  maple  sirup  out  of 
season.  You  will  kxjk  hard  to  find  a  lazy  yard 
around  even  the  jxxjrest  little  house  in  our 
valley.  But  in  mid-June  we  may  just  nibble 
one  lotus  petal,  and  sjx-nd  a  few  idle  hours. 

Housework  is  at  a  minimum  lx;cause  we 
are  outdoors  all  the  time  anyway.  Summer 


^  The  young  man  who  has 
^  not  wepl  is  a  savage,  and 
the  old  man  who  will  not 
laugh  is  a  fool. 

—GEORGE  SANTAYANA. 


country  clothes  are  easy  to  do  up,  thanks  to 
the  imagination  of  the  manufacturers  and 
designers  of  today.  I  can  remember  the  days 
of  endless  starching  and  ironing  of  lace  trim- 
mings, and  how  we  never  went  out  without 
polishing  those  white  shoes! 

Now  a  handful  of  nylon  makes  a  complete 
costume,  or  a  few  ounces  of  silk,  or  a  wisp  of 
cotton.  Half  the  summer  clothes  don't  need 
ironing  at  all.  And  the  slacks  and  play  suits 
iron  as  easily  as  a  handkerchief. 

^^HEN  plastics  really  come  into  their  own, 
the  whole  house  will  be  fumislied  with  cur- 
tains that  can  be  hosed  off  and  hung  back. 
Upholstery  will  be  wiped  off  once  in  a  while 
with  a  careless  rag.  Wallpaper  will  all  be 
washable,  woodwork  stainproof,  furniture 
finished  in  such  stuff  as  makes  pouring  boil- 
ing water  on  table  tops  a  good  sport  for 
Junior  on  rainy  days.  It  is  all  very  wonderful 
and  rather  appalling. 

It  sometimes  frightens  me  when  I  read  of 
some  new  wonder  material;  I  get  the  feeling 
that  it  is  just  too  much.  When  we  get  our- 
selves mechanized  and  modernized  to  the 
nth  degree,  will  we  put  our  energies  to  work 
on  world  affairs,  on  great  studies,  on  the 
arts?  Freed  from  the  ordinary  restrictions  of 
daily  living,  shall  we  be  free  and  happy?  Well, 
I  hope  so,  but  I  doubt  it.  The  chances  are  we 
shall  still  be  just  too  busy  to  use  all  that  gift 
of  time  properly. 

As  far  as  Stillmeadow  is  concerned,  I  don't 
need  to  worry  about  its  being  too  modem. 
There  are  limits  to  what  a  pre-Revolutionary 
house  will  endure  from  this  generation.  We 
shall  go  on  the  rest  of  our  days  jacking  things 
up  here  and  there,  scrubbing  the  woodwork, 
^^^^^^^^^  painting  old  handmade 
^^^^^^^^^  clapboards.  And  waxing 
the  antique  furniture. 

Many  of  the  modem 
things  are  exquisitely 
beautiful — the  glass,  the 
silver,  the  linens,  the 
plastics — and  the  colors 
■■■■■■■  are  used  so  expertly.  But 
the  heritage  of  the  past  is 
lovely  too.  Milk  glass  and  cranberry  glass 
and  the  old  handmade  sea-green  goblets 
from  that  attic  in  Maine,  and  the  pair  of 
old  French  scent  bottles  with  the  delicate 
blue  and  pink  flowers  and  the  gold  leaves — 
these  are  things  to  cherish. 

The  old  maple  four-poster  with  the  holes 
where  the  ropes  once  tied,  the  chest  with  one 
pull  missing,  the  pine  comb-back  chair — 
these  are  my  friends  whether  they  are  in 
fashion  or  out. 

And  I  feel  the  same  way  about  other  heri- 
tages from  the  past.  Such  as  integrity  and 
honor  and  faith  in  God  and  love.  Getting 
ahead,  ambition,  intelligence  about  material 
gains,  these  are  nice  and  modem,  but  the 
old-fashioned  virtues  are  good  foundations 
to  build  the  new  world  on. 

After  the  day  is  over,  the  cockers  lie  on  the 
warm  stones  of  the  terrace,  just  enjoying  being 
alive.  Even  Maeve's  wild  Irish  spirit  is  calm 
as  she  thoughtfully  chews  a  piece  of  kindling 
picked  from  the  basket.  ("No,  Maeve,  you'll 
get  splinters.") 

The  house  guests — and  in  June  there  are 
always  house  guests — drift  out  to  the  garden 
to  talk,  or  sit  inside  by  the  apple  wood  fire 
and  read  whatever  they  want  to  finish  today. 
It  may  be  anything  from  Winston  Churchill's 
book  to  the  newest  murder  mystery.  Some- 
body else  is  always  playing  records  in  the 
front  room. 

Later  on,  everyone  will  gather  around  the 
fire  for  cucumber  sandwiches,  just  to  try  the 
last  of  the  frozen-cucumber  mix,  or  cheese 
and  crackers,  but  in  the  twilight  hours  life  at 
Stillmeadow  is  various  and  scattered. 

lloney  and  I  always  walk  around  the 
house,  trying  to  take  into  ourselves  the  love- 
liness of  June.  Little  Sister  skips  out,  too,  and 
heels  along  like  a  proi^er  Obedience  dog. 

The  valley  is  silent,  the  air  is  sweet.  And  I 
think  again  of  Maselield  and  his  own  June 
twilight: 

Dusky  it  grows.  The  moon! 
The  (lews  descend. 

Love,  can  this  beauty  in  out  hearts  end? 

TIIK  KNI> 
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